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4 Containing fic METHODS of 


CULTIYATING and IMPROVING 
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Kitchen, Fruit and Flower Garden, 


\ AS ALSO, THE 


Phy 72 Garden, IVilderneſs, C oſervatory, 


AN D 


„„. ARK ÞD; 
According to the PRACT1C® of the 


Moſt Z xperienced Gardeners of the Preſent Age. 


Interſperſed with 


The Hiſtory of the PLAN rs, the Characters of each Grnvs, 


and the Names of all the particular Sex c1zs, in Latin and Enghſh; and an 
Explanation of all the TER Msö uſed in BOTANY and GARDENING. 


Together with 


Accounts of the Nature and Uſe of Barometers, Thermometers, and Hygrometers, \ 
proper for GARDEXERsS ; And of the Origin, Cauſes, and Nature of M=Teors, and the 


particular Influences of Air, Earth, Fire, and Water, upon Vegetation, — to the beſt 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHERS. 


* 


Adorn'd with COPPER PLATES. | 


By PH ILI P M ILLE R, e to the : Worſhipful res 5A of AroTHECans, 
at their Botanick Garden at Chelſea, and ES - | f 
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"To. 


Sir ir HAW 8 LOA 


P R E S 1 D E 


ND, : TO THE 


' COUNCIL and FELLOWS \ 


OF THE 


Rovar SOCIETY of LOND O N. 


Improving Natural Knowledge; 


12 
« 


THIS 


GARDENERs DICTIONARY 


Is Humbly Duvicaren; 


By Their moſt Obedient Servant, 


Ph. hli Miller 
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CONCERNING THIS 


2 


Ation of the Gardener”s Dictionary. 
JC 
- Editions in fo ſhort a Time. This is the fiſih Edition within leſs than Ten Tears ; 


which is an undoubted Evidence of its great Excellency and Uſefulneſs above any other 
Book of the Kind. | | 


Since the laſt Dublin Edition of this Work, *which was ſo well recerved by the 
Public, that the whole Impreſſion was bought up in a very ſhort Time, the Author 
has publiſhd a new Edition of the Firſt Volume, to which he has added a Second 
Volume, containing ſuch Things as had been .omitted in the Firſt rogether with ſuch 
Aterntions and Amendments, as, upon a Review of the Whole, ibe Aullir thouglu 


proper to make, ſome Account of which is to be found in his Prefaces. 


The Editors of the former Dublin Edition have been ſokcited to give a new Edition 


of this Work ; and, in order to make it as uſeful. as poſſible, have _ with to 
range the two Alphabets in the two Volumes of the London Edition u 
which they have done with great Care. 


Beſides this obvious Advantage, of not being obliged to have recourſe to more Volumes, 


P_ 


or more, Alphabets, than one, for e that' is ſought for eee 1675 as this, 
the prefent Edition has ſome other conſiderable Advantages abovb the London” one, as, 
I. The Author having intended the Second Volume as a Supplement to the Firſt, was 


obliged in many Places, to make Uſe of Repetitions of what be had ſaid, under the 


ſame Heads, in the Firſt Volume, which add conſiderably to the Bulk and Expence 
of the Book. As theſe can be of no manner of Uſe, and would rather create Conſu- 
fron in the Work, as it is now diſpoſed, they have been imirely omitted. 

RD | 
made m 


% 


ry. Paſſages quite unintelligible, partitularly in Qyotations from other Author), 


where ſometimes whole Lines, and intire Sentences, have, by the Careleſſnefſs of thoſe 
who had the Direction of the Preſs, been left out; and in the mathematical Parts, 
where the utmoſt Care ig neceſſary, many groſs Errors have, crept in. All theſe have 
been carefully correfted from the Authors referred to in thoſe Places. Aud, 

III. That this uſeful Book may get into the greater Number of Hands, the Edmors 
have publiſtd, it in ſuch a Form gs might make it cheap to the Buyer, at the ſame 
Tier Hhatnthey have conjubed Meute and Elegancy. 
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any Errors have been corrected, and thoſe not merely typographical, but ſuch as 


11 


N. 


s che two former Editions of this Work have been fo generally well receiv d, 
not only in England, but alſo in ſeveral other Parts of Europe: I thought 


Tad Englich E DITIO 


for their kind Reception of my poor Performance; than by devoting all my 
leiſure Hours, to improve it as much as I was able, agreeably to what I had pro- 
miſed in the Preface to the firſt Edition. | | | 
 AccoxDincLY I minuted down all my Obſervations from time to time, as the 
occurred to me; and alſo noted whatever any of my Friends (who had been 10 
good as to remark ſuch Things as had been omitted in the former Editions) had 
obſerved to me. 3 
TursE I propoſed to inſert in this Edition; but while I was drawing of them 
up, it was obſerved to me, by many of my Friends, that there were a great 


Number of Plants, in ſeveral curious Gardens in England, which were not to be 


found mentioned in the Gardeners Dictionary; which being the moſt generally 
uſed Book of the kind, they judged to be a great Fault. Some of theſe Plants 
were deſignedly omitted in the firſt Edition of the Work, as I was at that Time 
in ſome Doubt of the Succeſs of the Book, had I ſwelbd it to too great a Bulk, 

eſpecially as there had been ſo many Pieces of Gardening publiſhed, that the 


Publick might be eaſily ſuppoſed to be tired of reading any more on that Sub- 


ject. Others, indeed, were accidentally ſlipped over by Miſtake. 


| b Bur 


there was no better Way of making my Acknowledgments to the Publick, 


7 
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Bor beſides 


= Ty has oceans the many new Nees of Plants, which ate not to be 
| » found in | of Books .of many. Some of theſe new-diſcovered 
Plants tetai the which 'they were known amongſt the Natives of 


America: but the greatelt Part of them have been named after the moſt emi- 
nent Botaniſts in Europe. But as theſe Names of the Plants are ſcattered in ſe- 
veral Books of Botany, and many of them, which were lately diſcovered, not 
yet publiſhed; ſo it was recommended to me, by ſome Gentlemen, to whoſe 
Judgment I ſhall always pay a great Regard, to add them in this Edition of the 
Gardener's Dictionary. f ws 
Tanis I immediately undertook, and had made a conſiderable Progreſs in it 
before the Book went to the Preſs; but finding the Number of Plants increaſe 
upon me very much, and that the adding of their Culture would ſwell the Book 
greatly beyond the former Size, I choſe rather to deſiſt from adding new Mat- 
ter, and thought it beſt to reprint it with Corrections only, and reſerve the 
reſt to be publiſhed in a ſeparate Volume; which muſt alſo be much more a- 
le to the Purchaſers. of the former. Editions, for whom I ſhall always have 
ſo juſt a Regard, (agreeable to my former Promiſe, and my conſtant Intenti- 
ons) as not to do any thing which may render their Books imperfect. 

Fon which Reaſon, where- ever there are any Corrections of Moment in this 
Edition, they ſhall be inſerted in the Second Volume, for the, ſake of perfec- 
ting the former Impreſſions. | | 

Tur moſt material Difference between, the preſent Edition and the former 
ones, is in the Kalendar, which is here printed as it was inlarged in the Oc- 
zavo Edition; but it may be preſumed, that the far greater Number of the 
Purchaſers of the Dictionary, have alſo bought the Kalendar, fo there are few 
of thoſe Perſons who will conſult the Folio for ſuch Things as are comprized 
in the Kalendar, where they are much eaſier to be turned to, than where the 
ſeveral Months are diſtributed according to the Alphabetical Order obſerved in 
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the Dictionary. 12 | | ; 
As the Art of Gardening is univerſally acknowledg'd io be one of the moſt 
delightful and uſeful Amuſements that can entertain the Mind of Man, I think 
it needleſs in this place to expatiate in its Praiſe ; I ſhall therefore only be 
leave to tranſcribe a few Things from the Preface to the former Editions, Tek 
are more immediately applicable to the preſent Work. | | 
- In. the firſt place, I muſt repeat my Acknowledgments to the Learned Dr; 
Hales of Teddington, to whoſe large Diſcoveries in the vegetable Kingdom 
(whereby many miſtaken Notions concerning the Motion of the Sap in Plants, 
Oc. are ſet in a clear Light) I am greatly indebted for many valuable Things 
3 in this Performance. - _ 155 | ak 
9 I Mus r alſo obſerve, that where I have borrowed any thing from the 
Works of the moſt reputed Philoſophers. of the preſent Age, 1 have gene- 
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rally acknowledged whence I had it. But this has been principally with regard 
to the Theory relating to Meteors, @c. on which Heads, it would have been 
@ Preſumption to offer any. thing of my own. For in the Directions laid down 
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for the Management of all the various Plants herein-mentioned, there is little 
ſaid but from my own Experience, or from that of ſome other particular 
Friends” And here 1 can fay, What few, who have written before me on this 
Subject; could do, viz That there are very few Plants (out of the great Num- 
ber Herein* mentioned) which 1 have not cultivated ; and the Inſtructions given 
for their Propagation, Oc. are ſuch as have ſucceeded beſt with me. 

As te the Method purſued in the following Work, it is proper to repeat, that 
I choſe rather to range the Plants under their proper Latin Names, which are 
better aſcertained than the Eugliſp, and more generally known: But in order to 


render ir eafy to thoſe who were not acquainted with the Latin Names, I have 


generally inſerted the ſeveral Exghſh Names, in their Order of the Alphabet, 
referring to the Latin, under which they are treated; and have alſo added an 
Index of the ſeveral Names by which each Plant is known, in which the Name 
is refer xd to, where it may be found. | | 

Arx thentioning the Genus, 1 have added the Etymology thereof; and next 
have. ſet down the diſtinguiſhing Charafters by which each Plant is known, where- 
by a Perſon, who will attend to the ſeveral Characteriſticks, need not be at a 
Loſs where to refer à Plant he may not be well acquainted with; in this I have 


choſen tb follow the Methods of Tourne fort and Boerbaave, who have written ſo 


well on the Subject of Botany, that their Works are now generally read by e- 


very one who purſues that Study: Then I have inſerted moſt of the particular 


Species which are cultiyated in England, either for Uſe or Beauty, with the beſt 
Methods fer propagating and improving them; and the different Soils, Situati- 
ons, and Degrees of Heat, in which each Plant is found to thrive. To this I 
have added their ſeveral Growths, with the proper Diſtance which each ſhould 
be allowed, whereby a Perſon may eaſily judge how to place them to the beſt 
Advantage in a Garden; and the various Uſes of them, whether for Meat or 
Medicine, or for the Beauty of their Flowers, Sc. in adorning the Parts near 
a Habitation- : In all which I have not aſſerted any thing upon Truſt, nor co- 
pied from many random Authors, who have written on this ſubje& ; but ſuch 
as 1 have experienced myſelf, or have received from Perſons of undoubted Au- 
thore, nt | 


L opsERvED in my Preface to the former Editions of this Work, that the an- 


nual Increaſe of new Plants, Fruits and Flowers would occaſion ſome Alterations 


in the Book, in the Compaſs of a few Years, which has happen'd accordin gly; 
for as new Things are obtain'd from abroad, ſo the old ones of leſs Value are 
turn'd out of the Gardens, to make room for them; which, however, has 
been, ſometimes praiſed with greater Freedom than Diſcretion, many Perſons 
having, for Novelty fake, often turn'd out good Fruits to make room for 
bad ones ; therefore I take the Liberty to repeat my humble Advice, that eve- 
ry one would make Trial of ſuch new Fruits before they propagate them in 
Plenty,” and not take their Chara&ers upon Truſt ; and eſpecially tro be careful 
how- they are imposd on by the new Names often given to Fruits, by Perſons 


of ſmall Skill, who, if they vr 1g to meet with a Fruit with which they are 


not acquainted, preſently impoſe a Name of their own upon it, which has oc- 
caſtion'd the preſent great Confuſion of that kind in different Places, to the no 
ſmall Diſcouragement of many curious Perſons in the Study of this Art : In or- 
der to remedy which in ſome meaſure,, I have taken no ſmall Pains to examine 
and compare the ſeveral Sorts of Fruit, with the Deſcriptions given in all the beſt 
Authors, and have added as many of the Names to each Kind, as I could find 
they were differently known by; to which I have ſubjoin'd a ſhort Deſcription, 


with their Times of Ripening, and the particular Stocks upon which each 
4442 - | | | Sort 
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Sort ſucceeds beſt, which. I hope, will be of no ſmall Service to the Curious * 


that way. 


Nox is the Confuſion of Names to the ſame ſort of Fruit peculiar to Eng- 
land; for in France (which has been eſteem'd the greateſt Fruit Country in Eu- 
rope) there is as great a Diſorder, ſcarce any. two Provinces. calling a Fruit by 
the ſame Name; ſo that thoſe Trees which are brought from thence, are not 
more to be depended. upon, than, ſuch as are procured from the meaneſt Nur- 
ſeries in England. And this great Perplexity in the Names of Fruit has put ſome: 
curious Gentlemen at Paris, upon compoling a General Treatiſe of Fruit- Trees, 
in which they deſign to exhibit, on Copper Plates, all the ſeveral Kinds of 
Fruit, drawn from the Fruits themſelves, and well engraven. And *tis. certain, 
that if a Work of this Kind were carefully done by ſome judicious Perſons, with 
the Fruits exhibited: in their proper Colours, and conciſe Deſcriptions, with their 
Culture, added to them, it would be a valuable Performance. | 


Is the Preface. to my former Editions, I alſo gave a Caution to my Readers 
againſt being too forward in propagating Foreign Trees in large Quantities, for 
the ſake of their Timber, till their Worth be fully known: This I think neceſ- 
ſary to repeat, becauſe this Practice may, inſtead of being ſerviceable, prove 
greatly detrimental to the Nation, by neglecting to cultivate our own approved 


Timber Trees, for the fake of others of foreign Growth, whoſe Timber is of 


little Value: An Inſtance of this we have lately had in the Scarlet Oak, a great 

Number of whoſe Acorns have been imported from America, and fold at a large 

Price, with great Aflurances of their quick Growth, and of the Value of the 

Timber, which hath engag'd many curious Perſons to ſow them; bat if they 

cultivate theſe Trees in any Place, 22 in Gardens, or Plantations near Ha- 
c 


| bitations, for Shade, (for which * 


they are very proper, being of quick 


Growth) they will find themſelves deceived, the Timber being by no means 
comparable to our Enghſh Oak: However, many other Sorts of Trees there are 
in America, (particularly of the Fir Kind) which would be very ornamental to 


Our 


Plantations, and their Timber very uſeful for many Purpoſes, were they 


once introduced amongſt us; and this will be found to take up no inconſidera- 
ble Part of my Attention in the Second Part. 5 

PerMIT me to repeat finally, that with regard to Deſigns for Gardens, it 
would be only adding to the Expence of the Book, were I to have Engraved 
a great Number of Plates, fince it is impoſhble to lay down Plans which may 
be ſerviceable to any one particular Deſign, becauſe theſe muſt be varied accor- 
ding to the Situation and Conveniencies of the Place : I have therefore only juſt 
mentioned the Particulars which ſhould be obſerved in laying out Gardens, leav- 


ing 


the other Parts to be ſupplied by thoſe who have the Direction of this Buſi- 


1 TOY | 8 | 
I Taxs this freſh Opportunity of returning my Thanks to thoſe Gentlemen 
who had been ſo kind as to favour me with their Remarks on the former Editi- 


ons, and ſhall always be very thankful for any farther Notices of that Kind. 
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O0 THIN 
SECOND VOLUM E. 


HE Publiſhing of this Second Volume of the Gardener's Dictionary, in a few Years 

after the Firſt, may poſſibly ſeem to require an Apology to the Publick, who have fo 

kindly received my former Volume, leſt my omitting ſeveral Things in that, ſhould 
be interpreted as a Deſign, in order to furniſh Matter for another : But this.I muſt 
declare was very far from my Thoughts; for at the Time when that Volume was compiled, 
T had room, as I thought, to apprehend, that it might not be ſo well received, after fo many 
Books which had appeared on the ſame Subject in the Compaſs of a few Years before. There- 
fore I purpoſely omitted many Plants, which were not commonly cultivated in Gardens, leſt 
the Book ſhould ſwell. to fuch a Bulk, as might be an Obſtacle to the Sale, by making it 
too dear for the Generality of Readers. Some Plants had alſo eſcaped my Notice at that Time, 
of which I was ſoon informed by ſome of my Friends, who adviſed me to draw up an Ac- 
count of their Culture, and to publiſh them in a ſmall Piece ſeparately, rather than to add 
them in any future Edition, that the Purchaſers of the former Volume might not be injured. 


And this being agreeable to my Reſolution and Promiſe to the Publick, in my firſt Edition, 


I the more readily complied with it, and accordingly publiſhed them as an Appendix to it, 
ſome Years ago. But as there has not been a proportionable Demand for them (few Perſons 
caring to purchaſe ſuch a ſmall Piece, after their Books were bound, as being ſubje& to be 


' miſlaid or loſt) ſo it is to be ſuppoſed that they will ſtill be new to a great many Perſons 
who purchaſed the firſt Volume, Hed ' 


Soon after the Publication of the Appendix, I received ſeveral Letters from Perſons of great 
Conſideration; in which they took Notice, that as the Gardener's Dictionary was now more 


generally conſulted than any other Book on the Subject, ſo the omitting of any uſeful Plant 


(however inconſiderable it might appear to ſome Perſons) was thought a Deficiency in the Work. 
By other Perſons I was informed, that as I had treated of ſeveral Things relating to Agricul- 
ture in the former Volume, ſo it would be table to the Publick, if I were to commu» 


nicate ſuch other Obſervations or Experiments as I ſhould have made relating to that Subject. 


For theſe Reaſons I employed my leiſure Hours in minuting down from my Papers all thoſe 


Things which might anſwer both Intimations, and be particularly uſeful to ſuch Perſons as 


were curious in making Improvements in Agriculture. 
- Theſe Articles, together with the ſeveral new Plants which I found it neceflary to add, 
would have too much ſwelled the firſt Volume, had I been diſpoſed to add them to it, as, 
but for that Reaſon, and the Juſtice due to the Purchaſers of the firſt Edition thereof, I ſhould 
gladly have done in the laſt Impreſſion of that Piece : And having moreover ſeveral Catalogues 
and other Matters to add, at the Requeſt of divers worthy and judicious Friends, I thought it 
beſt, on all theſe Conſiderations, to publiſh all together, as a ſecond Volume, which ſhould 
complete my general Deſign, and yet in no ſort depreciate the Firſt. | _ 
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Theſe Catalogues contain, firſt, 


will thrive in c Air ia 
which, f 


Knowledge of uch Perſons as 


CE. 
Names of the ſeveral of Trees and Shrubs which 
„ ranged according to their ſeveral Growths : by the 
1s are not 07 with the Heights to which they 
uſually riſe, may know How. 0 diſpoſe of them in dens, and other tations, ſo as ta 
render them moft ornamental. } | 
| The ſeveral hardy Flowers, which will thrive in the open Borders, and do not require Co- 
vering in Winter, are alſo, in the next 1 in 4 Catalogue, ſo that any Perſons may 
eaſily ſelect ſuch of them as are for their Purpoſe. 2 b 
The next Catalogue is chat of. ſuch flowering Plants as will thrive under Trees in Wilder- 
neſſes; which I have been often ſolicited to draw up, as what would be of no ſmall Uſe and 
Pleaſure to many curious Improvers. | | | 
To theſe are added Catalogues of tender exotic Plants, which are ranged according to the ſe- 
veral Degrees of Heat they require in Winter; whereby any Perſon may be eaſily inſtructed 


how to diſpoſe them : for want of knowing which, many have placed ſome of the moſt ten- 
der exotic Plants, in common Green-houſes, amongſt Orange-trees and Myrtles, where they 
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have been ſoon deſtroyed. | 

J have alſo added a Catalogue of ſuch of the Plants as are directed to be uſed in Medi- 
cine, as will thrive in the open Air in England; ſo that thoſe. who are. defirous to cultivate 
them, may know which will thrive with them to Advantage ; and I have diſtinguiſhed thoſe 
of them which grow wild in England, in ſuch a manner that any Perſon may know in what 
Soils and Situations they may be found; which will alſo be a Direction for their Culture, and 
is what many Perſons, eſpecially ſuch as live at a Diſtance from Londen, and have frequent 
Occaſion to Rake uſe of theſe Plants, have. been defirous of knowing. 5H 

In this Volume, I have alſo corrected ſome Miſtakes which had paſſed in the former: But 
as to the eſſential Parts of Gardening, I do not find, upon the moſt diligent Obſervation, 
that I have any Alterations to make; eſpecially in the Management of Fruit-trees, in which 
ſome Perſons differ from me at preſent; but from upwards of twenty Years Practice, I am 
convinced, that more Succeſs is not to be expected, in any other Method of Pruning or Ma- 
nagement, than that which is laid dawn in the former Volume of the Gardener's Dictionary : 


for although, by a particular Method of Rruning, it is poſſible to have more Fruit for two 


or three Vears; yet this will ſo weaken the Trees, that many times they are never to be 
recovered; and thoſe which are not ſo far reduced, cannot, with the beſt Management, be 
brought into good Order under ſeveral Years, So that where the future Welfare of Trees is 
' conſulted, a moderate Share of Fruit is much to be preferred; _ being better nouriſhed, 
are alſo always of a larger, Size, and generally better flayoured ; ſiderations of much greater 
- Eſtimation to all curious Peſo 
Vigor of the Tree. | 

In treating on the Culture of the ſeveral Sorts of Plants herein mentioned, I have put down 
faithfully what is found by Experience to be the beſt Method; and if in this Article it ſhould 
be thought by any Perſons, that I have been too prolix, or that many of the Plants which I 
have enumerated, are to be met with but in few Gardens, I hope they will excuſe me, when 
they conſider that this is intended as a Sy/ffem of Gardening, in which it would be thought, 
by the judicious Part of Mankind, a much greater Fault to have omitted any Plants which 
are now cultivated in England, _ | 

The ſeveral Improvements which have of late Years been made in the Culture of exotic 
Plants, I have here inſerted, particularly of the Anana's, which is now become common in 
moſt Parts of England; ſo that, from the various Experiments which have been made in its 
Culture, .the Fruit of this Plant has been greatly improved, both in. the Size and Flayour ; 
whereby it is brought to a Degree of Perfection, very little inferior to that in Countries 
of its natural Growth. And as there have been ſeveral Methods practiſed in the cultivating 
' theſe Plants, fo there have alſo been ſeveral Contrivances of Stoves, in order to leſſen the Ex- 
pence, and to bring the Fruit to a larger Size: for which Reaſon I have inſerted Plans of 
two Sorts of Stoves, which are found to anſwer theſe Purpoſes beſt; and have given ſuch plain 
Directions for their Structure, as, it is hoped, cannot be miſtaken, by any Perſon the leaſt con- 
verſant with ſuch Sort of Buildings. | LES | | , 


I have alſo been pretty full in my Directions for building and managing of Hot-walls, 


either for' accelerating the ripening of Fruit early in Summer, or for bringing ſuch' late-ripe 
Fruit to Perfection; which cannot be obtained in this Country without ſuch artificial Helps : 
and as this Part of Gardening is at preſent much in Requeſt, ſo I have been the more care- 
ful to render the Inſtructions for it as plain as poſſible, that there ſhould, not be any Miſtake 
made by thoſe who are defirous to put them in Practice. . 


In the whole of this Work, I have endeavoured to lay down the Inſtructions given, in ſo 


plain and intelligent a Manner, as may make them eaſily underſtood by Perſons of all Capa- 
cities, who will but = 5 apply themſelves to the praftic Part: for all which Reaſons, I 
preſume to hope, that this additional Work may be found not 2 unworthy of the In- 

rmer Performance, © 
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Greeks called Dru of "aku, 


Height; or, as others ſay, 
n or 


is bro 


BELE Tree. Vu, Populus. 


: The Name is derived of Abeo, becauſe it ad- 
vances much in Height; ; and for the ſame Reaſon Ry is by 


promoveo, i. e. 


The Characters of this Tree are; 


It is cver- green; the Leaves are ſingle, aid for the moſt part 
produced on vr Side the Branches; the Male Flowers (or 


Gone 7 

ame Tree, t 
7 
The Species of 


1. Aviss, Taxi 

The Silver or Yew-lewved 
2. ABIES, 

'The r 


way er Spruce Firr. 


19 


of Meo, to go , » becauſe the 
off eaſily. AE. 


ced at remote Diftances from the Fruit on the 
Seeds are produc 


produced in Cones, which are ſqua- 


this Tree, v which are at preſear to be found 
in the Engliſh Gardens, are; 


— 


. 


| 


fall, Far Tuc ſurſum 7 70 Tarn. 


* 2 deor ſum m 
ir or ree ; ſometimes ca 


Wy; The New 


3. ABIEs Miner, peftinatis folir, — conis u 


bar Pluk. 


The Yew-leav'd 
monly called, The 


Alm. 


- ſmall roundiſh Cones. - 
4. ABIE8S, Taxi folio, 


The 
fruttu lngiſſims,  deor ſum 


irr Tree, with lo 


hanging Cones, com- 
ng-con'd Corniſh Fir, 


Virginian Firr 


inflexs. 


Tree, with 


5. ABIES, Piceæ foliit, breuibus, conis minimis, Rund. The 


6. ABIEs, 
hes laxis. 
looſe Cones, 


Hh. 


4 ABIES, 


Tree, with long 


10. ABI Es orientaks, 


Cn 


ves, 


Rond. "The 
App. 1 


| Taxi 
Yew-leav'd Firr Tree, wi 
TOE 
9. ABIES, is prœlongis, pinum 
Leaves, wh pn de the Pine Tres. 
ohio brevi et tetragono, fruttu minimo) 
Irr- Tree, with Wart 


folio, 


Pitch-leaw d Firr Tree, with ſmall Cones. 
s. 'brevioribus, conis 


ſhorteſt Pitch-leay' 


ABIEs, - Taxi ali hae. ami Gileadenſs. * 
1 of Gilead Pati Fulgo. 


3 'rotundiore, obtuſe. The 
round Cones, by: ſame "called, 
. Fur 


" 1 dats"; 


1 S130 


r ker, bal, 


A Si 5 h bis cer 
— BIES major inenſis tis taxi foliit 5 
fangs entibus, foliorum D 
all, Great Fir ir-tres'of Chin, with 
PARA. to gala: © 


4 


Yew Leaves, large Cones ing upright, and the Points of 
the Leaves op gion 


42 ABI ES maxima . Fre e . 


22 xr HY ie thee Point 


| The firſt and ſecond Sorts of Firrs are very common in moſt 
Gardens, and Plantations of ever-green Trees ; and the ſecond 
Sort is very common in the Woods of Norway, and is the 
Tree that affords the white Deals. 

Theſe Trees were (not hou Years fince) much eſteemed 
for Ornaments in ever- ardens ; but the Leaves and 
lower Branches decaying, — ſoon falling off, fo as to render 
the under Part of the Tree bald and a i ehtiy, together with 
their deſtroying every thi ot yn under them, they are 
not at preſent in ſo much Requ 

The third Sort Dr. Plukenet mentions to have been formerly 
rowing ng in the Biſhop of London's Garden at Fulham, but 

been ſince Fe waa, and hath been'retrieved again from 
Seeds ſent from New- England by Mr. Moore, which were 
fown by Mr. Fairchild of . who raiſed ſeveral Plants 
from them, and finds it hardy enough to reſiſt our ſevereſt Cold 
in the open Ground. 
The fourth Sort was brought, many Years ſince, from A. 
merica, and was planted in evenſbire, where are now ce 
Trees of this Kind, which annually produce ripe Seeds, from 
whence the Gardens near London have been ſupplied, | This 
'Tree to be very large, and makes a beautiful Figure, 
the under Part of the Leaves being of a whitiſh, and the upper 
Part * a. glaucous or Sea-green Colour, and 15 cloſely ſet 
upon the Branches. "This Tree is alſo ve very 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts were alſo. 8 ht . F 
and planted in Devenſhire and Cornwall, * are, by the In- 
habitants of thoſe Countries, uſed to make Spruce Beer, and 
are by them called the Spruce Firrs.; but ſince — of theſe 
Sorts may be uſed for the ſame Purpoſe, this A tion doth 
no more belong to theſe than any other of the N 
Theſe Trees grow much cloſer and tlucker than the Com- 
mon Firr ; nor are their Branches and Leaves aer 
and fall off which renders them more valuable. 

The. ſeventh and eighth Sorts are promiſcuouſly called, The 
Balm of Gile ad  Firrs, but they are very diſtinct, accordi 
to the Branches Which T had it te Hom Devayſore anf 
Cornwall: INE ſeventh Sort Mr. Ray mentions in the Supple- 
1 ory of © Plants, as growing in the Duke of 
| ts at Badmington. t was alſo in the Biſhop 

don tip at” Fulham, bine Years ſince, This 
255 Nl lon Cones, which are ſharp 


inted, and ſtand 
a nia LY RO ntity of a reſi- 
8 . 
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e 


* * ee the 
log he. Balſamick Smell, which N 


ceived their Names; but this is to be a Miſtake, ' 
Curious being en on 2 e 
_ 


"four Sorts are, "at preſent, very rare in Em vlend ; 
the i — was formerly growing in the Garden of Mr. 2 dward 
an in M eſiminſter, a Branch of which Tree was given to 
Vir. Ray, by Mr. Doody, who was a very curious Botaniſt. 
e Leaves of this Tree are much longer than thoſe of any 
—＋ kind of Firr yet known, but it hath not as yet produced 
Cones in this Country. 

e tenth Sort was diſcovered in the Levant, by Dr. 
TO who ſent the Cones to the Royal Garden at Paris. 
'This Kind of Firr is very common in the Mountains of the 
Archipelago, from whence the Cones may be eaſily . 

The other two Sorts are Fery common in Cline! ti 
whence I have received Seeds and Branches of both ex ha! 
the Seeds having been taken out of their Cones before they 
were brought over, had dried up, and loſt their Germ, ſo that 
none of them grew; therefore, whoever is deſirous to propa- 
gate any of tit Coniferous Trees, ſhould have the Cones ga- 
thered when ripe (before they open, and let out the Seeds) in 
which the Seeds will continue freſh a long Time : For if the 
Seeds are taken out of the Cones, they will not retain their 
growing Quality, ſo as to be tranſported from one Country to 
another, 

All the Sorts of Firrs are propagated from Seeds, which may be 
ſown after the manner hereafter directed. The only Difference to 
be obſerved in their Culture, is, to ſhelter ſuch Sorts as come from 
a warmer , for two or three Winters, while they are 
3 ; after which Time all the Sorts of Firrs yet known, will 

ive in the open Air in England: Tor where are none of them 
Natives of very hot Countries, and thoſe which” & grove in 
Countries ten or tec D ur, nor, to.. the South = 
England, are always obſerved on Hi Mountains, w 
th - are "expoſed to ſharp Froſts i in Winter. 
oft of the Firrs yet known delight in a p projer. Bea 

Soil; tho? they will grow tolerably well on a light = 00 
for a few Years ; but it has been often obſerved, That when 
the Trees are arrived to the Height of twenty or thirty Feet, 
on ſuch a Soil, they loſe their Verdure, and their under- 
Branches deg to decay ; after which Time they ſeldom make 
any farther. Progreſs, and many times a whole Plantation will 
ſuddenly decay. Nor will any of the kinds of Firr thrive in 
the Smoak o London : 1 don't remember to haye ſeen one of 
theſe Trees of any Magnitude near tho* there are 
many of them yet remaining in ſome old Gardens, which 
have been many Years ſtanding, but are not above twenty 
Feet high, and in a very declining State, 

The common Firr, which is a Native of Sweden and Nor- 


way, always grows in the Plains and low Grounds, where 


they have a great Depth of ſtrong loamy Soil, in which Places 
arrive to a very grea 


t Height, tho”, they are almoſt buried 
ow. for ſeveral Months in Winter, ſo that theſe Trees 
mis ht. be cultivated in the low ſtrong Lands in the North of 


Buglond, = and in Scotland, where they would greatly i improve 


he ſeveral Sorts of Firrs, which 4 Natives of 


do generally grow upon low ſpringy Soils, and upon a light 
G and fuch of them which have 1 2 ” 
mo Solls; 


Eng land, o thrive exc upon low, light, - 
Aren ns which ay $f ted on a Ne Sl. have 
made very little e 6d tn e ty Boa ons many 
them have quite periſhed, where 1 were not duly 17 lied 
with Water. Theſe are all very in reſpect to Co Geld, 
— be planted into 4 l ound, ** — are 
oot high, into the Fe where they are to 


"The Silver Firr. will thrive on A oeh of a well, 
ided the Rock be not too 0 fry, in 8 


fubjeſt to die in very [oa he 02 Fac of 
pa Plantations of theſe Tiens a few Years: ſi 2 


were n to a large Size, | The. Tre f this 

which F e jen 15 were at Farley 4 

theſe wile e cg high, and from, ten, to _ 
* Feet in Circ . They yrs.» ng 


turn to Jahn Bauhin's Hiſtory « 


OI various Uſes of theſe Trees, Scher in Medicine, or 
for mechanical Uſe, ae too dan to be hers Sumerer. 
but whoever hath a wind to fee theſe Thi may 
Plants, Vol: Pe 22 1. or 


e they will meet with an am. 
„ e aheroof 


— Before 1 oceed to of the Culture of theſe 
1 Ster ap thing of the Culture Firrs, 
" which altho' ſeparated to 2 great Diſtance by the Alphabetical 
Order here followed; yet have a near Alliance, both in their 
claſſical Diſtribution, and alſo in their Culture; and _ by 
the Unſkilful in Botany, frequently confounded 


PINUS The Pine Tree. 


The Characters of this Tree are; 


The Leaves are ever-green, longer than t y 4 the Fi br, and 
are produced by Pairs out of each Sheath or Covering. 


OY of Fe, on 


The Species of this Tree, to be found in the Engliſh . 


ens, are; 


t. Pixus ſativa. C. B. Pin. 491, The manured Pine... 

1 Hlxeſtris. G. B. Pin. 491. The Pinaſter, or 
ine. | 

3. Pinus Americana, quinis ex uno falliculs ſetit, longis, 10 

nuibus triquetris ad unum angulum, per totam longitudinem minu- 


tiſſimis crenis aſperatis. Pluk. Amalth. 171. This is commonly 
— Lord Wi mouth' s Firr, or Pine. 
4. Pinus 


nericana, P prelongis ſubinde ternis, conis 
plurimis confertim naſcentibus. Cat. Plant. Ang. The Cluſter, 


or Bunch'd — 


5. Pinus ſylveſtris folits brevibus glaucis, conis parvis al- 
- bentibus. -Raii 8yn. 2. 288; The Scotch Pine, commonly caF- 
led Scotch Firr. 


6. Pinus Americana, paluſtris. The Swamp Pine. Yulgo. 


The firſt, ſecond, and fifth Sorts are very common in 


England, but the third and fourth are in 2 few Gardens. 
The third was raiſed ſeveral Years ago in the of Beau- 
fart's Gardens at Badmington, and is now in the Earl 


or r Gardens, where it thrives very w 


come a large Tree. 

In the Year 1724, ſome freſh Seeds of this kind were ſcat 
over from Carolina, from which I raiſed ſome Plants in the 
Phyfick Garden, which, altho? but ſmall, ſtand in the open 
Ground, and reſiſt the Winter's Cold very well. The fourth 
Sort is now growing in the Biſhop of London's Garden at Ful- 
bam, and is a very large Tree, producing ripe- Cones almoſt 
every Lear; from whence ſeveral young Trees have been 
raiſed by ſeveral Nurſery Men near London, The Leaves of 
this 'Tree are commonly three, produced from each Sheath ; 
and the Cones grow in pn Cluſters. On a Branch which 
was taken from the old Tree, I counted 39 Cones in one 
Bunch. 

The fixth Sort is very proper to continue Plantations of theſe 
ever-green Trees, when it may ſo happen that a moiſt ſwampy 
Soil may intervene (as it many times doth) between riſing 
Grounds, and in which Part we could not carry eicher the 
Avenue or other Plantation on with Trees of the fame Kind, 

all the other Sorts. being, for the . moſt part, mountainous 
Plants; fo that here is an Advantage which could not be other 
ways obtained, that ſhould encourage Gentlemen to cultivate 
as many of the Foreign Trees, as can be means natu- 


ralized to our Climate, tho? the Uſes of them are not imme- 


diately known; for it is certain that Time will diſcover ſome- 
thing, either for Uſe or Beauty, in moſt of them. 

Beſide theſe, Mr. Rey, in kis valuable Nen of Ps, 
hath mentioned ſeven or eight other Species; as there are 
at preſently ſcarcely any of them in England, and if they were 

brought hither by curious Perſons, their Culture would nearly 

—_ dna rs thoſe above mentioned; the only Difference to be 
rved, is to ſhelter ſuch as come from warmer Climates for 
two or three Vears while =_ are young, after which Time 
I am perſuaded moſt of the reſinous Trees will do well with us 
abroad; therefore I ſhall forbear menti 
refs the curious Reader to the Book before 


e are all raiſed from Seeds eds of their 
lyſpermous'Cones, Phe The Way to get out the Seeds, is either 
1 the Cones to a e Fire; or by them all 
„ which will cauſe their uamoſe Cells to 


5 and redily emit heir Sods; __ this ou 3 
until you are ready to ſow them, which is beſt perform d in 
Beginning of March, d 


and is be- h 


any” more Sorts, | 


The 
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7 Manner of ſowing them (if for Plantations) is as and Rocky Parts of thoſe Countries, where there is ſcarce ar 
=_— Aﬀer your Ground hah bon vl looſen the Earth upon the Surface; their Roow firiking into the Fiſursy 
and the eſpecially 1 Ground is | arty tit =>. 
Bs is Bench Fades it muſt be plough'd two or three Moſt of the American Firrs and Pines do delight in a moiſt 
times, and the Roots carefully grubb'd up, the more effectu- looſe Earth, in which they will make eſs; but in a 
ally to deſtroy theſe ſpreading Plants, whi would otherwiſe very —— they will live, as may be ſeen by 
ſoon over-run and ſpoil your young Plantation. This being many tions which have been made with theſe Trees of 
done, you may with a Spade, level he Earth in ſmall Spots at late. ts e! | 
about every fix Feet ſquare ; In which Spots vou may fow ten The Silber Firr, and the manured Pine, will in a drier 
or twelve Seeds, covering them about * an Inch Situation, but they require a deeper Soil than Scotch Pine, 
thick with ſome of the ſame Mould en fine, and the 


t Stones taken out, (but not ſifted, for Reaſons hereafter 
Eiomed) when this is done, it will be a good Way to lay 
upon each of theſe Spots ſome Peas Haulm, Furz, or other 
light Covering, to prevent the rapacious Birds from d ng 

Young: Plane juſt as they peep out of the Ground (they 
leing very fond of the Huſk or Coat of the Seed, which the 
young Plants bring up on their Heads:) which Covering will 
alſo prevent che drying Winds and Sun from piercing the 
Ground and deſtroying your Seed. This covering may remain 
ſome time after the Plants are come up, provided-it is not laid 
over. thick, nor too cloſe, which woo _— — og 
weaken the Plants, preventing ngr ir. 
When this Haulm or 8 is taken off, it will be neceſſary 
to draw a little looſe Earth round the Stems of your young 
Plants, to ſtrengthen them, as alſo to ſtick ſome Furze over 
them, to prevent the Sun from ſcorching them, which is v 
hurtful to theſe Plants while young. In each of theſe Spots 

if your Seed was good) you may reaſonably expect 6 or 8 
ts to come up, which may remain together until the third 
Year ; but in the mean time it will be a very good Way to 
ſerve your young Plants, to lay a little Litter, or ſome 
Mulch upon the Surface, and round the Stems of the Plants, 
to againſt ſevere Froſts in Winter, and extreme Drought 
in Summer. This being carefully performed, will fave the 
Trouble of Watering, and be more ſerviceable to your Plants. 
The third Year after ſowing, you may remove ſome of theſe 
Plants into another Plantation (which Ground ought to be 
prepared as before directed.) The beſt Seaſon for this Work is 
towards the latter End of March, and Beginning of a4 
the Weather mild, but not when the Eaſterly dryi inds 
blow, which preſently dry the ſmall Fibres of theſe Plants 
when out of the Ground. The Diſtance theſe Trees ought 
to. be planted (if for a cloſe Plantation) be about 
eight Feet ſquare, which Diſtance 'will be found ſufficient ; 
for if they be planted at too great a Diſtance, they are ſubject 
to ſhoot out many lateral Branches, which will retard their 
upright Growth. 
In removing theſe Plants, they ſhould be taken up with as 
much Earth as poſſible, but Care muſt be had not to hurt the 
Roots of thoſe Plants left in theſe ſmall Spots, which ſhould 
be two of the beſt Plants in each, and filling up the Holes 
made in taking out the Plants, with ſome of the neighbouring 
Mould, to prevent the Extremity of their Fibres from drying. 
When your Plants are ſet in the new Plantation, wm, = we 
of ſmall Stakes ſhould be provided to faſten the young Trees, 
that the Wind may not blow them out of the Ground, and 
befure cover the Roots with ſhort Litter, as before directed; 
then give them a gentle Watering to ſettle the Earth to the 
Roots; and if the Weather ſhould prove very ay; 706 may 
repeat this gentle Watering two or three times; but be ſure 
not to over water, which, I may venture to ſay, hath killed 
more new-fet Trees of all Sorts, than the want of Water, or 
any other Accident whatever ; therefore once for all, I would 
adviſe to have eſpecial Regard that all new-ſet Trees are well 
mulch'd with ſhort Litter, or Mulch, but to have a great 
care not to water too much, nor too often, which rots the 
ung Fibres as faſt as they are puſh'd' forth, as I have often 
experienced; and have a care not to cut any of the 
Branches or Heads of theſe Trees, which is eſpe- 
| Soil in Which the Scotch Pine delights, is chalky Hills : 
And where there have been not above ſix or eight Inches of 
Mould upon the Surface, I have ſeen the moſt vi Frees ; 
as at a Seat belonging to the Hon. Sr John Guife . near Great 
Marlow in Buckinghamſhire, where there are vaſt Numbers of 
theſe Trees which drop their Seeds, and ſpring up without 
Care or Culture. Notwithſtanding theſe Trees chiefly delight 
in the before-mentioned Soil, yet will they thrive tolerably well 
in a poor Gravel, (provided it be not too light und fancy) 
in a ſtrong Soil, (if not too wet) but 1 


te 


Elevation, and will on the North or Side, or even 
upon the Summit of high Hills. - 9 280 7 
The Common, or Firr, requires a Soil, and 


is commonly à Native of the low Grounds, and Plains, in 
orway and Sweden, where the Soil is deep, and of 'a 
loamy Nature; whereas the Scotch Pine grows on the 


any "Occaſion ; but remem 


and ſhould not be too much expoſed to the North or Eaſt 
Winds, which often deſtroy theſe Plants while they are young, 

Theſe Trees do not delight in dunged or rich Soils: but 
obſerve, it is much the better Way to train up any ſort of 
Plant in a Soil neatly akin to that you intend to plant them 
in, and not (as is too often the Practice) make a Nurſery upon 
a good rich Soil, when the Trees there raiſed are deſigned for 
a poor barren Soil; and this I believe to be the Reaſon why 
Plantations of Trees procured from rich Nurſeries are often 
ſeen to make but a poor eſs, if they live. 


The two Trees left in Spot, ſhould not continue longer | 


than ſix or ſeven Years together, when you ſhould remove the 


leaſt thriving Tree, leaving only one of the ſtrongeſt in each 
Place ; in the doing of which, Care ſhould be taken not 
to diſturb the Roots of thoſe 1 'The Seaſon for this Work 
is before directed. Theſe Trees which you now remove, will 
be of great Service for planting Viſta's, or Amphitheatres of 
Ever-greens, or for Clumps in different Parts of Wilderneſſes; 
in the doing of which, obſerve to plant the Scotch Pine and 
Pinaſter on the backward Part of theſe Plantations, theſe ww 
the quickeſt and largeſt ing Trees (in our Country) 

are the beſt able to reſiſt inds. 

But I fhall return to give ſome Account of the Way prac- 
tiſed in raiſing theſe Trees, in ſmaller Nurſeries, for the plant- 
ing Avenues, or other Lines of Trees, which Method will do 
very well for the Cedar, Larch, or moſt other exotick Trees 
of theſe Kinds (provided they come not from too hot a Coun- 
try.) You muſt provide yourſelf with ſome ſhallow Caſes, not 
above fix or eight Inches deep, and in Le and Breadth in 
Proportion to the Quantity of Seeds deſigned to be ſown there- 
in; but I would adviſe not to have them too big, which will 
render them immoveable, and it is upon this Account I chuſe 
to have them ſowed in Caſes, viz. t they may be moved 
to any Poſition, and, if need be, carried into Shelter, in the 
Winter. The Bottom of theſe Caſes ſhould be bored full of 
Holes to let out the ſuperfluous Moiſture, Upon each of theſe 
Holes, ſhould be laid a Piece of Pflẽ, 5 er Shell, to 
prevent the Earth from ſtopping the Holes; and if the Bot- 
tom of. the Caſes were covered with ſmall Stones, or any dry 
Rubbiſh, it would the better drain off the Moiſture, and keep 
the Soil looſe about the Roots of the young Plants. 

The Soil which I chiefly prefer to fill theſe Caſes with, 
ſhould be taken from Paſture Ground, not too ſtiff, nor over- 
light. This m_ — a Mixture of Lime Rubbiſh, and (if 
inclining to a Clay) ſhould alſo have a uantity of Sea- 
Sand mad — and by no 4 a or — this 
Mould, as is moſt commonly practiſed, but only take out the 
very large Stones, whieh might obſtruct the Growth of your 
Plants: for when all the Stones are ſifted out of Mould, the 
ſmaller Particles of Earth do ſo cloſely join together, as in wet 
Weather to become one ſolid Maſs, and thereby prevent the 
Moiſture from draining off, which will rot the Fibres of what- 
ever is planted or ſown therein; and when the Heat of Sum- 
mer comes on, the Surface of this ſifted Earth will be dried to 
a hard Cruſt, ſo as to prevent the Moiſture from equally pene- 
trating it. 1 | 

You Caſes being filled as before directed, lay the Surface 
of the Mould even, and thereon ſow your ſeeds pretty thick, 
covering it with ſome' of the ſame Earth broken fine, about a 
quarter of an Inch thick, laying thereon ſome Furze, as before 
directed. Theſe Caſes ſhould be placed to have the Morning 
Sun, but muſt be ſkreened from the Sun in the Heat of the 
Day, by Trees or but by no means place them near a 
Wall or Pale, which would refte& too great a Heat upon 
them, and would very much prejudice the Plants while young. 
Theſe Cafes ſhould be gently watered whenever there may be 

r not to over-water, as was before 


* 


The Seaſon for this Sowing, is the fame as was directed for 
larger Plantations. A little after Michaebnas it will be conve- 
nient, to remove ſome of the Earth upon the Surface, which, 
by this time, will often moſſy ; but this muſt be done 
with abundance of Care, left the young Plants ſhould thereby 
be diſturb'd; and then lay thereon a little dry freſh Earth, 
(wel mix'd with Rubbiſh, or Sand, to keep it from retaining 

e Wet) obſerving not to let any of it remain upon the Tops 
of your young Plants: This'will ſtrengthen them the 


. 


better to 
endure 
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endure the Winter's Cold: And at this Time it will be con- 
venient to remove the Caſes into a warmer Situation, as under 
ſome South Hedge, _ — them — = Ground with 
Bricks, that may be kept the drier ; and if it proves froſty, it 
will be — —— to 12 urze (or ſuch like hh Covering) 
to guard them Injuries thereof ; but I would not ad- 
viſe the Houſing, unleſs are of ſuch Sorts as are brought 
from hotter Countries. may remain in theſe Caſes till 
the ſecond Year, at which Time it will be convenient to 
move them into Nurſeries, where ftand for four or 
five Years, The beſt Seaſon for this , is towards the 
latter End of March, or the Beginning of April. The Man- 
ner of performing it being the ſame as was directed for * 
Plantations, I refer to that; only I muſt beg leave to 
ſerve, that if the Soil you intend to plant them in, be a ſtrong 
Clay, it will be neceſſary to raiſe a little Hill of lighter Earth, 
whereon to plant each Tree; and if Trees of this kind are 


removed at a larger Growth, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to 


— * 


raiſe a Hill for each Tree, (as alſo if the Soil be a Gravel or / 


Chalk) and not, as is too often the Practice, dig a Hole into 
the Gravel, Chalk, or Clay, and fill it with Mould, and 
therein plant the Tree. This is next akin to planting them in 
Ciſterns, which will hold the Water, and rot the Fibres : And 
if it ſo happens that the Trees live four or five Years, yet, 
after that, when the Roots are ſpread to the Extremity of theſe 
Holes, and can get no farther, the Trees grow knotty and 
ſtunt, and, perMMps, in a few Years, die. e not obſerving 
this, is the Reaſon we ſee ſo few Plantations in ſo thriving a 
State as might be wiſh'd for. | 

Theſe Trees are very often at a Stand, during three or four 
Years after Planting ; but when once they have eſtabliſh'd 
themſelves in their new Quarters, will ſufficiently recompence 
for that, by ſhooting near a Yard annually ; and ſome of theſe 


Trees will grow to a prodigious Magnitude ; as ſometimes to 


* above an hundred Feet: And it hath been a Matter of Con- 
cern, to ſeveral ingenious Perſons, that theſe Trees have not 
been more propagated, ſince they have ſo many Excellencies 
to recommend them, viz. I, The Facility of their Pr - 
tion. 2. Their delighting to 1 in ſuch Places a tos 
other Trees will grow. 3. Lheir TY, no Culture or 
Dreſſing, after the firſt five or ſix Years. 4. Their Uniformity 
and Beauty, 5. Their perpetual Verdure and Sweetneſs : 
And laſtly, their great Uſefulneſs in many Parts of Life. The 
Whole of which may be ſeen at large in that Valuable Hiſfory 
of Plants written by Mr. Ray, Vol. II. Page 1400, &c. 

The Seeds of theſe Trees, if preſerved in the Cones, will 
keep good for many Years. I have been inform'd of a Gentle- 
man who ſow'd ſome Pine Seeds which were taken out of a Cone 
upwards of twenty Years old, and had ſome Plants from them ; 
but from my own Knowledge, I can aſſure, that Seeds taken 
from Cones five Years old, grow very well, which is of ſin- 
gular Uſe to know; for ſince their Seeds will grow ſo old, we 
need not deſpair of bringing them from the moſt diftant Parts 
of the World, (provided they are brought in the Cones) for 
otherwiſe they will keep but a ſhort time, which is the Rea- 
ſon why the of the Silver Firr are ſo rarely good; for 
the Cones of this Tree, when ripe, fall to pieces on the firſt 
Touch, and ſcatter out their Seeds, but the Seeds of all the 

Kinds of Pines are with ſome Difficulty taken out of the 
Cones ; therefore it would be a very good Method to preſerve 
the Seeds of Firrs in' dry Sand, until the Spring of the Year, 
which is the proper Seaſon for ſowing them, 


ABROTANUM, or Southernwood ; [ Age,, which 
ſome derive of ABD, inhuman, becauſe of its being bitterer 
than Wormwood itſelf: With us it takes its Name from the 
Anglo-Saxon So %ePn-Pupbu, Southtrn-wood.] ] 

his Plant is better known by its outwand Appearance, 
than by any diſtin Characters which can be given of it, agree- 
ing in moſt Parts with the #/ormwoed, from which it is not 
eaſy to ſeparate it. . = | | 

Of this Plant there are ſeveral different Sorts, which are 
Natives of Europe; but the firſt two are the moſt common 
with us in the Engliſb Gardens. 97% % Se | 


bs 1. ABROTANUM, Mas 1 TW * ar C. B. Pin. 
Common Southermwood, ai | ; I ( F 

2. ABROTANUM, Mas — 9 9— minus. C. B. Pin. 
The Leſſer and Narrower-leaved Southern wood. | 


3- ABROT ANUM- mas anguſtifolium max. C. B. P. 
| in the Spring, and when the Plants are come up, 


Greateſt narrow-leav'd Southernwood. 
4. ABROTANUM- latifolium inoderum,' C. B. P. Broad 

9 ——— without Scent. 2 2. Þ 
5. ABROTANUM| mas anguſtifolium incanum. C. B. P. 

Heer as DT ED du 1114 4g! 

_ 6, ABRoTANUM campeſire, cauliculis albicantibus. C. B. P. 

Fine leav'd wild Southernwood, with whitiſh Stalk s. 


/ 


a thick, ſhining, Riff Leaf. 


7. ABROT ANUM campeſtre, cauliculis rubentibus.” C. J. P. 
Fine leav'd wild Southernwood, with reddiſh Stalks. | 
8. ABROTANUM, campeſtri fimile, Tingitanum. H. I. Tan- 


gier Southernwood reſembling the wild Sort. BAR, 
9. "ABROT ANUM tampeſtre i carline odore. C. B. 
P. Hoary Field Southernwood, with a Smell. like the Carline 


Thiſtle, | 
majoribus aureis. H. 


10. ABROTANUM an, corymbis 
R. Par. Dwarf Southernwood, with Golden Flowers. 


11. ABROTANUM Fiiſpanicum, abſinthii Pontici folio. 


Tourn. Spaniſh Sou 
12. ABROTANUM Hiſpanicum maritimum, folio craſſo 
Splendente et rigide. Tourn. Spaniſh Sea Southernwood, with 


, with a Pontick 


I F ABROTANUM mas ex Surinam, molli hir ſutiæ caneſcens, 
Pluk. Almag. Male Southernwood from Surinam. 

14. ABROTANUM elatius ſubincanum, a creberrumis, 
ecundum caulem in mete formam faſtigiatis. Pluk. Almag. Tal- 
ler hoary Southernwood, with frequent Leaves gathered into a 
kind of Pyramid, | f | 

15. ABROT ANUM ortentale annuum, abſinthii minoris folio. 
Tourn. Cor, Annual Eaſtern Southernwood, with a Leaf of 
the leſſer Wormwood. | | 

16. ABROTANUM orientale, chamemeli folio. Tourn.' Cor, 
eee with a Camomile Leaf. 

17. AB ROT AN UN Africanum, foliis argenteis anguſtis, 
ribus ſpicatis, capitulis G6 — D. gel 2 
Supp. African Southernwood, with narrow Silver Leaves, 
ſpiked Flowers, and very woolly Heads. | | 

18. ABROTANUM Africanum, foliis 9 anguſtis, fe 
ribus umbellatis, capitulis tomentoſis. Raii —4 African Sou- 
thernwood, with narrow Silver Leaves, lated Flowers, 
and woolly Heads, 


The firſt two Sorts are eaſily increaſed, by planting Cutti 
in, a ſhady Place, in any of the Spring or — 1 
The firſt of theſe Sorts is ſometimes uſed in Phyſick, being 
accounted good to deſtroy. Worms in Children, | 

It is uſed in Gardens as an Under-ſhrub, and may be kept 
to a handſome round Head ; but it is chiefly raiſed by the Gar- 
deners near London to furniſh the Balconies of the Citizens, in 
the Spring and Summer Months, it enduring the Smoak of the 
City better than moſt other Shrubs or Plants, and affords (to 


ſome People) a grateful Smell. 
Ry 


The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts may be 
Slips or Cuttings, in the ſame Manner as the firſt 
Theſe are, at preſent, more rare in the Engh/ſh Gardens, tho? 
they are equally hardy with the other Sort; and may be 


' planted for Under- ſhrubs, in quarters of low 3 rees, 
ord an 


where, by the Diverſity of their Leaves, they will 
agreeable Variety. 
The ſixth and ſeventh Sorts grow commonly in Germany, 
Ita and Narbonne, by Way-ſides, and in barren Places, and 
are alſo found in England by the Way-ſide from Newmarket 
to Lyn, near a Village called E/den. Theſe ſeem to be but 
Varieties from each other, and only differ in the Colour of 
their Stalks, They are ſeldom preſerved in Gardens, unleſs 
it be for Variety, by ſome Botaniſts. Whoever is deſirous to 
have theſe Plants, may eaſily obtain them from the Places of 
their Growth, either the Plants, or the Seeds,' but the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, for they being very 
light, will loſe their owing Quality, if they are kept long 
out of the Ground. eſe Plants ſeldom continue above three 
or four Years, when tranſplanted into Gardens, ſo that new 
ones ſhould be raiſed from to ſucceed them. 
The eighth Sort is not ſo hardy as any of the former, for 
being a Native of warm Countries, it requires to be ſheltered 
from the Froft in Winter, This may be propagated as the 
former, but ſhould be kept in Pots, that they may be placed 
under a Frame' in Winter, where they ſhould | 
free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, but in hard Froſts may 
be covered with Glaſſes and Mats to ſecure them. . 
. 'The ninth Sort ſhould be treated in the ſame Manner as the 
ſixth or ſeventh. Sorts, and is equally hardy, Theſe will con- 
tinue much longer on a dry barren Soil, than when they are 
planted in a rich Garden Earth  __ eee yds 
The tenth, eleventh, twelfth and ſixteenth Sorts, may be 
ed by Seeds, or from Slips and Cuttings : If from 
Weeds they mould be ſown on a warm Border of dry Earth early 


Then ne up, they m 
kept clear from Weeds, which if ſuffered to 


be conſtan 2 | | 
W, would ſoon over- nd deſtroy the young J lants. 
Y en: the Plants are about. four Inches hi — them 


may be planted into Pots, that they may be removed under 
Shelter in the Winter; and the n 


into a warm Border, obſerving to ſhade and water them — 
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taken Root; after which 
un been Cave, but to keep them clear from Weeds: 
Plants are ſometimes deſtroyed by ſevere Froſt, while they are 
afterwards they will endure the Cold of our ordi- 
or Cuttings, 
ane? ws hah been direc 


m Winter, e 


Greenhouſe | 
e 


The fifteenth Sort is an annual Plant, which 
Seeds in this The ſureſt Method to 
is to raiſe the Plants towards the latter part 22 
and preſerve the Plants thro* the Winter, which will cauſe 
them to flower early the following Summer, ſo that they will 
perfect their Seeds; whereas thoſe which are 
„ will flower late in the Autumn, and the 


The ſeventeenth and ei (a do" may Pogese 
3 but they may be eaſily p ted 
or Slips, which maul be planted in Pots filled wi 


t freſh Earth, and plunged into a very moderate hot Bed, 
erving to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root, 
after which Time they ſhould be inured to bear the open Air 
Degrees ; then they ſhould be taken out, and placed where 
may have the morning Sun, and ſheltered Rem the ſtrong 
Winds, in which Situation they ſhould remain till October, 
when they ſhould be nod into the Green-houſe, and 


thay will be 


ABROTANUM- FOEMINA. Vide Santolina. 


ABSINTHIUM, Wande ade 9. d. Unpleafane, 
from & gpg lu, Privative, and 4c, which Hefychius interprets 
Arbe, Delectation.] It is called in Engli/h Wen the Arie, 
Saxon Wypm-pype, i. . Wormwort. 


The Character of this Plant is, 


To have an' indeterminate Stalk, branching ou out into many 1 
Shoots, which are _—_— with Spikes of naked Flnwers 
ee t Leaves are hoary, e 


The Species are, 
6 ABSINTHIUM vulgare majus, 7 D.” Common Worm: 
wood. 
7% 8 Ponticum tenui igen incanium. C. B. Pin, 
True Roman Wormwood. 


3. ABSINTHIUM maritimum lavenduls folio. C. * Pin, 
Sea, Wormwood, with Leaves like Lavender, 


. ApsinT]IUM r. abhſinthio vulgari te 0 Bi 
pi The inſipid Wormwood is fo ed > run as not 
eaſily to be diſtinguiſh'd, but by ſmelling and taſting the Herb, 


unleſs by ſuch as are very ſkilful in Botany; but this dort iu not 
very commonly met with in England, 


5. ABSINTHIUM arboreſcens, hob. Jeon. 753: TreeWorm- 


6, Ansintarun Ponticum montanum. hon B. P. Common 


Mont Wormwood. 
ch ABSINTHIUM Ponticum Cratlnem, 2 rey C. B. 5. 
Pontick Wormwood, of a pleaſant Smell. 


8. ABSINTH j Ka Penticum tenuifolium, caulibus * 


centibus, folits parte uiridiorihus. C. B. P. Narrow- 
lea d Pontick 


ABSINTHIUM Ponticum tons flu Auftriacuon, C.B. p. 
Aifirien W Wormwood. j 
repens vel fupinum.. C. B. P. 


10. ABSINTHIUM 88 
N Pontick Wormwood, 

II. ABSINT HIUM maritimum, ſaliis nie in aber la- 
cinias diuiſis. C. B. P. So Wankel with the upper Leaves 
divided into ſome Jags. 

| ah * 0 Seriphium Germonicen C. B. P. Ger- 
Wormwood. 


ys be Seriphium Belgicum. C. B. 7. ve ge 


ile, Fa 


Fig 


14. ABSINTHIUM maritimum, Seriphio Belgico 
ore ares grati. Pluk, Sea Wormwood, 
. broader Leaf, and a 


+ (noe — 8 Galli a 
Formed oh cum. G3 


* 


2 with pupriiſn Scalks; and Leaves 
—. greener on theit under Sid N 


moved into the Green houſe, and placed wi 


"| 16. unrrnön binder Gallicun. Cc: B. P. French 
Wormwood. 


17. ene ron Scion wotentn bun. c B. 5. 


White Mountain Wormwood. 
18. ABIT run 
Worrwood of the Ap. 


8 = 2 5 


bend. 0. B. P. Hoa 
condidun bene. c. B. P. 


20, 9 — Seriphium Nene, fore lenge 
Torn. Spaniſh Worrmwood, with an'obloi 2 © 2 

21. ASN THIUx 3 att ddltric, _ delicatiore. 
Plul. Wormwood of Meppo, o 2 pleaſant Smell, with a 
delicate Spike. | 


22. Alen n Tun Africanum, ant allo vermiculats 


incuno. — — African Tree Wormwood, w a hoary ver- 
. eee, 7 ieatim, 7h 7 totuiſimi * 
. integris. erarul. Raii & iked African 
Wormwood Vic, narrow ſhort intire 2— 1 * 
24. Ans T HTUI maritimumneftras. D.Preften. Raii Supp, 
Scorch Sea Wormwood. 


25. ABSINTHIUM oriental we intanum, ample felis 
temuiffime diviſe. ' Torn!" Cor. E Fr Wormwood, 
_ hoary Leaves finely divided. 


BSINT HIUM orientale intanum, pin rn ſolo, Get. 
Tourn. Cor. orm- 


tulum congeſtis. 
2 wich a om ans, and 1 2 collected i into an 


Abet TmRhn orientale incanum tem 
240 in capitulum congeſtis & ſurſum we low game * 1 Cor, 
Hoary narrow-leav'd orntwood, with yello w Flowers 
collected into an Head, and looking u upward. 

28. ABSINTHIUM orfentale incanum, tonacetl folio, inodorum. 
Tourn, Cor. Hoary Eaſtern Wormwood, wid a Tanſy Leaf, 
without Smell. 

29. —.—— HIUM erlentale — arginttun & ſericeum 
2 magno. Tourn, Cor. Faſtern Wormwood, with narrow 

er coloar ſilken Leaves. 7 
BSINTHIUM pu vulgari le; fe minus 
2 Tourn. Cor, Eaſtern ter? fo 2 the me, 
but 29 * bitter. 4 
I. ABSINTHIUM orjentale tenuifolium i incanum, 7 a- 
— i „ Dourn. Cor. narrow-leav*d Eaſtern 
Wormwood, with a Lavender Smell, and inſipid. 

32, ABSINTHIUM orientale tenuifolium inc . 

al. 


olium, floribus 


edis, & amitrum; flore deor ſum ſpectante. Tourn. 
narrow-leay'd Kern Welastel. with a Lavender 
and bitter, with the Flower hatiging down. 


The firſt of theſe Sorts. is very common in England, in 
Roads and upon Dun 9 but it is alſo planted in 11 
- common Uſe : e ſecond, third, and fourth Sorts are 
2, 5 in curious Gardens of Plants, They are all eaſily 
4 0 ting of Cuttings and Sli ips, in any of the Summer 
Mondes he Roman and Sea Wormwoods are great Creepers 
at the Root, and will ſoon ſpread. over a large Piece of Ground. 
The Tree Wormwood riſes to be a Shrub five or fix Foot high, 
and is kept in Gardens as a Rarity, and kar 1 preſerved 
in Green- houſes, but hath been ene gh to endure 
our Winters abroad, if planted in es ſheltered from the 
Northern Winds : This Shrub makes an e Variety, in 
Quarters of Ever-greens or Floweri „ 
8 Eye at a 


ring Shru 
Leaves, which continue all the Year freſb, 
t Diſtance, and have a 200d Effect in diverſify ing the 
oſpect: This Shrub is Leer raiſed from Cuttings p ted in 
any of the Summer Months, (under a Hedge or Wall) where 
they may have ony the Morning Sun; and 21 frequently 
water 'd, il take Root in a Month or fix Weeks 2 when 
they may be removed to the Places where they are d to 
remain ; obſerving in this (as in many other A5 Plants 
which are Natives of a Xen Climate) to place them in a 
dry Situation: Wet, eſpecially in Winter, is the met} define 
tive to all theſe Sorts' of f Plants. _ 
The twenty-fifch Sort, being a Shrub, muſt be p 
Cuttings, after . the Manner directed for the | 
This muſt b be kept i in Pots, that they may be moves into 
the Green-houſe in Winter, becauſe. in very ſe Froſt it 
1s often deſtroyed, tho“ in mild Winters it will live in the 


open Air, provided it bs plarited on a dry Soil, ER. 
Situation. | 


- The — ſecond and twenty- third Sorts we Nurs of the | 


Hope ; theſe Sorts may alſo be pr 
— either Cutti Kings or Slips in any of-the Summer 


; water and ſhade them until the the Eck taken > ; 
then they may be placed abroad amongſt other Exotick Plants, 
Where they may remain till Oober, when muſt be re- 


Mhriles and 
other 


w 


— 


2328 — e—_ 


ha — — i 


mild Weather, and only want Protection ſrom ſevere Froſts. 


They will require ta he fe n in mild Weather, 
and ſhould —— a light frelh The twenty- ſecond Sort 
will riſe to the Height of ſeven or eight Feet; but the'twenty- 
2 Sort is an humble Plant. Theſe ſehdown a rn ee in 


e other Sorts are low Plants, which may be 
by their Roots, many of which are apt to creep too-much, ſo 
as to render it difficult to keep them within Compaſs. Theſe 
do many of them die to the Ground in Autumn, and riſe 
again the following Spring, The belt Seaſon for, 
theſe Plants is in March, juſt before they begin to ſhoot-z, they 
will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation, but the Eaſtern 
Kinds ſhould be Lnted in a warmer Phce than\tie thei 
Sorts. They ſhould be planted in Beds about four Feet _— 
with Paths fs Feet broad between each Bed, for the mo 
convenient cleaning them from Weeds, and for tering 
the Herb for Uſe. The Diſtance which ſhould be to 
the Plants, ought. not to be leſs than eighteen Inches, or two 
Feet, becauſe as they are great Runners by their Roots, ſo 
they will ſoon meet and fpread over the whole Beds. They 
may remain in theſe Beds three or four Years, and will 
no other Culture, but to keep em clear from Weeds, and 
every Spring before they ſhoot, to cut off their dead Stalks, 
and ſpread a little freſh: Earth over the Beds. At which time 
ou ould dig up the Paths between the Beds, and cut oft the 
oots which may have ſpread into OY otherwiſe they will 
ſoon 8 Paths. 
There are a great Vari of the che Sea Waormuwoeds,, which 
Find, er tr 1e al —— thered and brought to the 
nd, which are er to 
Markets, and ſold fox the — tes from which the 
differ greatly, in the Colour of their — as alſo in 
Taſte and Smell; but by many Perſons the Sea Waormwoods are 
preferred to the true Raman M ornmuoad, as having a ſtronger 
and more grateful Scent; tho' the Roman erated is thought 
to be leſs nauſeous to the Stomach. However, as that is now 
generally diſuſed, it would be to little Purpoſe to recommend 
it, ſince it would be difficult to 1 Practice which n 
ſo long continued. 


ABU ON, [the Nine is ; Arabich) Yellow Mallow. 


The Chara#ters of this Plant are; 4 


Ir hath the whole App earance of the Mailnw, in FR — 
and Fletwers; the Tate hath a Cb; the Seeds, which 
Gi ſhaped lit a Kidney, are eac of them ladged' in a ſeparate 


: There are\ſevera Specter of this Plant known i in Europe ; 
way, WIRE Dod. The e Yellow Mallow. 


14. Asuri oN Indicunt. J. B. The Indian Yellow Mal- 
low. © 

« i" As UTILON Cardlidtamm reptans alceæ faliis giluo 4 x 
AR. Phil. The Carolina but with Leaves like the 

vain Mallow. 


4. AnuTrL on Ameriramum ampliſf af olio caule wilhſo. 
Plum. The large lea d os on, with woolly 
5. Anvritos Amuricanum, The TRL Ig ade 


copfulir veſicarize criſis conflats. 2 The American Abuti- 
Fon, with roundiſh pendulous Fruit, Whoſe Seed- Velleſis. like 


x ſwelb'd Bladder: * 
fre carnes, fruttu glaboſe. 


= A, r 1 5 
ort. Eli utilon with ind ppearance of. 
a ed cis d Flower and a a globular Fruit, | vis 


having 
' 7. A#vuTILON | Periplice  acutioris folia Ring” fellate. 
Hort. Elth, p. 4. Abutilon with a ſharp a b Wan 


Leaf, and a ait. 


8. AnvTILon "Americanuin, folio TER 
Abu Mg ed . . —.— 
tilon, with a Spear - poin , and 
with long Tegen. — 
9. ABvTILON Americanum, * albida,. 0 capfutir 
Fri conflato, pedicula gtniculato. » Gent, 1. 
FW rican Abutilon with a whitiſh Flower, . a e 


88 


Veſſel, and a Joint 
ethane, Americanum, 42 255 fillis, 22 arne 


TS: r ade cp 2 
Sy or 


. 


1 


rr. A 


2 a 8 
* and 5 yellow Flowers. , 


* 
. 


IBus a oy) Lat, Tr, 4 
Ab + woollpon-he, 


in diverſe Parts of Eng- 


12. ABUTALON fruticaſum aguaticum, — fake cirdace fcabro, 
tick Abutilon, with 
N iy Aged Flower. 9 


13. ABUTILON einn, 12 folio, Lab ig ard 
Houft. American Auen with a 
on their Edges. 


1 1— 1 frutico ſum, 
rider parvis aſcentibus. Hout. een, fl ven eordatis, for 


u 
tilon, ntl nh 'd Leaves, and fl purpſ Powe 
15. ABUTILON ear nr vi . aithees fia Mucre 
nato, fort parve lues. Houft. American viſcous: 
with pointed Marſh-mallow e and a ſmall yellow 


Flower. 
16. ABUTILON full, foie fr ſubrotondi fo ſerrazis, . 
3 


bus albis pentapetalis, ad alas 

Shrubby — Abutilon, with roundih — 

. 8 — 
ves. ' 


Theſe Plants are moſt of them annual, We) are, be 
raiſed from Seeds the firſt and third Sorts: 8 
ſown in the full Ground in Merch, in a light Seil, an 
open Expoſure, where they will come ou thrive ring, 
and perfect their Seeds in 8 e firſt dort grows to 
the Height of three or four Feet, but the third Sort ſpreads on 
the Ground, fo ſhould be allow'd Room. Theſe Plants do not 
bear tranſplanting wells ſo ſhould be fown where they are to 
remain; and where they are too cloſe, they-flwuld be thinw'd 
to give them Room to .* Theſe require no other Culture 
but to keep them clear from. Weeds, which would over-run 
and deſtroy them. 

Tha ſecond, fourth, fifth, ſeventh, eighth; arch, and tech 
Sorts are alſo annual ; but coming; fwonx hot: Countries, they 
require to be raiſed on. a Hot- bed in the Spring, and muſt be 
afterwards tranſplanted into-Pots, and on afreſh Hot- 
bed, in order to bring them forward, moos. Sod 
perfect their Seeds in this Country. 

The ſixth Sort grows woody, and on riſe to the Height of 


eight or ten Feet, the Leaves are „ 4 oary; and the whole 
En Orutex 


Shrub has the Appearance of the Alt This Plant 
1 ted by ſowing of the Seeds. in che Spring, on a 

bed, — — are come wp h or 
three Inches high, ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſmall 
Pot filled with light Earth, and plunged: into the Hot - bed, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken new 
Root, and as the Weather becomes warm, ſhould be 


enured to bear the open Ait. In Summer theſe Plants may be 


expo ſed. to the open Air, in a warm Situation; but in Winter, 
a. placed. in a warm Green-houſe, and will require 
frequently water'd : With this Management the Plants 
will flower and produce ripe Seeds every Tear. 

The. eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth Sorts were 
diſcovered 2 my late learned Friend Dr. William Hlauffuun, 
in the & eft- Indies, n 
3 "x 27 all che Kinds to England. Theſe may all 

1 by Heede, dich muſt be ſown en a Hotcbed 

in the 134 g, and when the Plants are come up about 
two inches hib, they ſhould be tranſplanted into a freſh Hot- 
— 2 them = obſerving. to water and 

e have taken oot, ich time 

ſhould * with Water three or four via 
Week ; and BY hot Weather the 1 be 1 to 
admit to the Plants, which wi 
them. 12 the Plants are lb wh = pre 3 f they ae 
be taken up carefully, to "to het Roots, 
and each planted into a me «qo filled with light Ach 
Earth, and then the Pots ſhould be pfunged into æ mwderate 
Hot- bed of Tanner's Bark; obſe to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken new Root; after which time they ſhould 
be managed as before. When the Plants are grown too tall to 
remain under the Glaſſes of the Hot- bed, they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Bark-Stove, where the — remain all the 
following Winter ; but they need not be kept in 2 Nog one 
Heat, a moderate Warmth being much m 9 er 
them. The ſecond Year moſt of Fiheſe P 
vided they are continued in the Stove; for Ny 5 — 
to the open Air in the Summer Seaſon, che &y will not make any 
Progreſs; and in a cold Summer will be deſtroyed : Therefore 
it is by far the better Method to keep them. in the 
Bark- Stove, and to let them have a large Share of free Air in 
warm Weather. With this wi Fei moſt of the Sorts 


will produce Flowers and Sceds in * r. 
2 Years, hg Ae 


n 
* 1 9 on 0 


n 


"mw 


A S 


1 


a_ brm -a kind of Sphere or Globe, the Siliqua or Pads are 
and thick, 1067 everal Seeds, which ar 22 2 

rorfurſe Diaphragms rom each other, and are « 

ed with a feveenſb pulpy W N 


There is a 
Canter of Engl 


2 of theſe Trees cukivated in, the 

„Which have been brought 
re enough 
to endure 8 ſuch as are Natives of 
North America) ; others are very „ and are only to be 


kept in the warmeſt Stoves, 

The Species of this Tree are; 

| Ac Americana abrue foltis .triacanthos, ad 
ade e triplici donata, Plat. Maniiſ, i b 
American Acacia with triple Thorns; or the bens Fins 
Acaci, 9 called, The Locuſt Tree in the Weft- Indies. 


2. ACACIA Ameri luftris abrue faliis ſpinis rariori- 
bus. Water Acacia 7 rom Car Ys with 82 few Spines. 


ACACIA vers. The true Egyptian Acacia. 


AcAcia Tndica, 2 ioides 2, ſiliguis fu ſcis 
. reſinofis. H. he Indian e warn i e. 
nous Pods. 

The 


5. ACActa 5 . 15 cornu ſimilibus. Brem. 
t hortid Acacia. Vulgo. 
cAcfA . quodammodo accedens, ove Ceratia & Acacia 
* a Jamaicen a 4 ſpinsſa, bigemmatis L ſculis flamineis, 
atronitente, 2 filiguis intortis. 0 acia with 
W es = twiſted or, fone 
. ACACIA arborea, major, pingſa, 
bus, ſubrotundis, ftliquis varie intortis. 1 — H 
EN d Acacia, with twiſted Pods. 
9 folio lentiſci, . ſpinis vidua.. Hort, 
Ever-green Acacia, 
* ACACIA nin ſpinoſa, flore albo, flaminibus longis ; folio- 
_ innis latiuſculis, glabris & auritis, Acacia with- 
rns, having white Flowers, with long Filaments and 
0 * 1 ſpinoſa, faliis fubtus i flarum 
10. ACACIA 3 non » folits incamis, 
ſtaminibus longis rubentibus. "Ft Flouft. 4 Dwarf Acacia without 
Thorns, having red Flowers with long Filaments. - 


11. ACACIA Americana, non . 
nibus A, fone 2 planis wil 16 ET faliarum — 
can Acacia withou 


ns, having 
Poker, with very long . Fay hairy Pods,. and very 
N 72 , fab 5 bk * 
I2. ACACIA ſpinoJa, Jo Drum imaris tenui 16 
ribus globoſis luteis, l longiſſimis. Houft, Prickly 0 
with very narrow | Leaves, round yellow Flowers, and 


"wy — Thorns. 
. ACACIA non ſpinoſa, flore albo, foliorum pinnis latiuſ- 
a glabris, ſiliguis longis -planis. Houſt, White flowering 
98, having broad ſmooth Leaves, and ng 


Acacia without 
by A ſpinoſ- lo globe 
1 CACIA an pinoſa, tenuifalia, villoſa, floribus 
albis, filiquis breuitus hirſutis, Houſt.. — high 25 
Acacia without Th having round white Flowers, an: and 
ſhort hairy Pods. 
\ fletibue globof 


15. +18 non ; ſpineſa, latiore 
albis,,  ſoliquis  brevibus Hir. ſutis. e | oad-Jeav'd hairy 


Acacia, having round white Flowers, and ſhort hairy Pods. 


with vr very 


I6. ACACIA | nan  ſpinoſa, glaboſis albis, fakarum 
pinnis tenuiſimis glabris ; ad ſingula grana tumides. Houft. 
| Acacia without rns, — round white leren, with 
Very narrow. ſmooth Leaves, and jointed Pods. 

17. ACACIA Americana. fruteſcens, non aculeata, ore par- 
pures. Plum. Shrubby American Acaca, without and 
a purple er. 

18, ACACIA. s, * lutos on ee exiguir, 
2 e tenuifhmis 8 
Acacia, with a round playing ſary ſmall Towns: 
narrow Leaves, which, are 
19, Ac ACIA fi 
2¹¹¹ 
elo 2 ſpik 
. . * noſe . 7 ee ie 
. iz rentibus,  Howf#; Prickly narrow 
0 2 w Lac Than reſembling an Ox's Horn, 
21 en eee . — 
2 in e 2255 225 Lend mathe, ffs 
| 4564 in a I 
Abe — + non ſpinaſa, flantinibus fru 


94 ou e maln r rabentibus. Dwarf broad-leav'd Acacia with- 
The characters of this Tree are} | — having wy ſtamineous Flowers. 
* bath ramoſe « or branching Leaves 3 the Flnoers adbere chſchs 2% ACACIA. —— non ſpimo Alis 22899 margina- 


1 „ 


tis, & ad ſinguln grans tumidis. Broad · leav d Ameri- 
can Acari, with with bordered Pods, which fell where eachSeed 
is lodg 


24. Adacta \ ſpineſa temtifolia is atis, fpinis minimis 
recurvis folitariis ' Houft,, N ole, Mg 'd at, Pd with 
broad Pods, and ſmall crooked Spines, which grow ſingly. 


25. Ac Af nm ſpinoſa, filiquis latis „ pinnts feli. 
orum latiu ſaulis glabrix. Acaria without fi Lich 's 


compreſſed Pods, and broad ſmooth Leaves. 


2b. ACACIA nom ſpinoſa teiraphylla latifolia Pry 
longiſſimis . Four-leav'd ets without 
1 with broad Leaves, and long ſtamineous red Flowers. 


Mi, lee non @ tenuifolia, ſiliguit varie intortis. 
Houft, 2 en n ky 


contorted 12 
| * ACACIA darn trtraphylla & „rin g lo- 
» flamumibus florum longis rubentibus. Four- leav'd vriekly 


N rr par meg pul wan Stamina. 


The firſt of theſe Acacia's Dr. Plakenet mentions to have 
been raiſed in the Garden of the Bi of London at Fulbam, 
about the Vear 1698. ſince which Time it hath been raiſed in 

eat Plenty in ſeveral Gardens near London, where there are 
fo eral ve wy large Trees. This Sort hath produced Flowers itt 

Garden at Chelſea, which are very minute, and 

* an Herbaceous Colour; and in the Vear 1729. it produced 

Fruit in the Gardens of the Biſhop of London at Fulham. 

The Seeds of this Tree are frequently brought over from Vir- 

ginia and Carolina, by the Name of Locuſt, which, I ſuppoſe, 

is a general Name for moſt Trees which produce Pods, in 
which are contained a ſweetiſh Pulp furrounding the Seeds. 

The ſecond Sort is nearly allied to the firſt, "but hath very 
few Thorns ; the Shoots are greener, and the Tree is of 
quicker Growth; The Seeds of this Tree were ſent from Ca- 
rolina, Anno 1724. by. Mr. Catesby, by the Name of Water 
deacie, as being an Inhabitant of wet Soils. The Flowers of 


this Tree Co 3 in England, fo that I can give 
, this di in that Particular from: the firſt, 


no Account how 


The third Sort is the Tree from whence the true Smccus 
Acaciæ is taken; which, altho mention'd as a Native of E- 
yet is alſo found in divers Parts of America, from whence 
the Seeds of this Tree have been fent into England, which 
have been raiſed in ſeveral} Gardens near London. 6 
The fourth Sort is the moſt common Kind in Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and the other warm Parts of America ; and hath, 
for the Sweetneſs of its Flowers, been diſperſed thro* moſt 
Parts of Ewrope ; which, altho* a Native of the warmer Parts 
of the. Indzes, yet hath deen made familiar to the Italian Gar- 
dent, and'is x2 try in great Plenty in Portugal and Spain. 
The fifth Sort is, at preſent, very rare in y; land, and on- 
ly to be found in ſome curious Gardens, This Tree produces | 
its Spines by Pairs, which are extreme large and crooked, and 
of a whitiſh Colour ; Der I don't remember ever to have ſeen 
this Flower. 
The fixth- Sort was brought from the Bohdma Iflands by 
Mr. Cateſby, Arno 1726. & Seeds of this Plant (which are 
flat, and one half, of a beautiful red Colour, the other half 
a deep _—_— grow in long twiſted Pods; which, when the 
ripe, open on one Side, and let the Seeds. out ; which 
hanging by a fmall Thread for ſome Time out of the Pods, 
a very agreeable Proſpect. The Leaves of this Tree 
pu out and 
roundiſh,.and placed in a very r 


ide into many Ramifications ; the Lobes are 
egular Order: The Flowers 
have not as yet appear'd in Exgland, but from a Painting done 
1 the County, they ſeem to be very beauti- 

| The ſeventh Sort was brought from Jamaica, and is growing 
in the Phyfick Garden at Cabs, B hath four large Lobes 
to each Leaf; the Spines are ſhort, ſtiff, and crooked, and the 
Seeds grow in twiſted Pods. This Plant is well deſcribed in 
Sir Hans Slaane's Natural Hiſtory of Famaica. 

The eighth Sort was brought firſt into England from Holland, 
and is probably a Native of Africa. This Plant is an Ever- 


ay and wichour „which is peculiar to this Sort alone. 
tes L have never yet feen. 


The 20 the ninth to the ſixteenth are tender, an 
muſt be placed in Stoves in the Winter, and in Summer muſt 
be but. ſhort time expoſed to the open Air, and muſt have a 
warm Situation. 

Theſe Trees are all 


ted by ſowing their Seeds on a 
Hot-bed'in 9 ear, which will in a ſhort time 
2 above G wiken”' ou ſhould prepare another freſh 
bed, which if intended ſuch Sorts as are very tender, 
— warm; but if for — cody wn 
e 
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the Northern Parts of America,” ſhould be of a very moderate 
Heat ; then you ſhould be provided with a Quantity of ſmall 
Halt-penny Pots, which ſhould be fill'd- with freſh light ſandy 
Earth; theſe; ſhould be plung'd- into the Hot-bed; and as ſoon 
as the Earth in the Pots is warm, which will be in about twenty 
four Hours, you ſhould take up the young Plants carefully out 
of the firſt Hot-bed, planting a ſingle one in the Middle of 
each of theſe Pots, giving them a gentle Watering to ſettle 
the Earth to their Roots, and ſcreening them with Mats over 
the Glaſſes, from the Heat of the Sun, until they have taken 
Root; after, which time you muſt give them Air, by raifing 
the Glaſſes, in proportion to the Heat of the Weather, or to 
the Conftitution of the Plants. | | 
- - The firſt and ſecond Sort bei hardy, may have a 
eater Proportion of Air, and by Midſummer have the 
Glaſſes intirely taken off, that they _— hardened to endure 
ſhe open Air by degrees: Theſe, the firſt and ſecond Winter, 
ould be ſhelter'd in a common Hot-bed Frame, until they 


are grown woody; after which Time (in the Spring of the 


Year) they may be turn'd out of the Pots into the open Ground, 
where they are intended to remain; which ſhould be in Wil- 
.derneſs Quarters ; or Clumps of Trees, where they may be 
ſhelter'd from the Fury of violent Winds, otherwiſe they will 
be very ſubject to be ſplit thereby. 
When theſe Trees have ariſen to the Height of 8 or 10 
Feet, they will then make very ſtrong and vigorous Shoots ; 
which ſhould be annually ſhorten'd, that the Heads of the T rees 
may be cloſer and their Branches by this means will. be much 
leſs liable to break with Winds, than when they are permitted 
to remain at full Length, and the Trees will be much the 
handſomer, | 
| "Theſe Plants delight in a looſe Soil, rather moiſt than dry, 
in which they will ſhoot very vigorouſly. A Lad 

The fourth, fifth, and eighth Sorts are tenderer, and ſhould 
be kept in the Hot-beds till Zuly, when they may be expoſed 
to the Air by degrees, tho' the Glaſſes ſhould not be quite 
removed from them the firſt Year : "Theſe muſt. be fet in a 
Stove the firſt and ſecond Winters, while y as being then 
pretty tender ; but when they are grown woody, will endure 
in a good Green-houſe very well, and may be expoſed in Sum- 
mer-time, with Oranges, Myrtles, &c. Theſe, if kept in a 
Green-houſe, will require but little Water in Winter, eſpe- 
cially thoſe which ſhed their Leaves, as being at that Seaſon 
incapable of diſcharging a Redundancy: of Moiſture ; their 
Leaves, which were the greateſt Inſtruments: in throwing off 
ſuperfluous Moiſture by Perſpiration, being gone, the whole 
Tree ſeems to remain for a certain Time in a State of Reſt, 

The third, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts are very tender, (eſpe- 
cially while young) and therefore ſhould have a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark ; and as they increaſe in Bulk, ſhould be ſhifted 
into bigger Pots; the Earth for theſe ſhould be a little lighter, 
and more inclined to a Sand than for the other Sorts, but never. 
give them too big Pots, which is full as bad to theſe as to 
Orange Trees, neither give them too much Water, eſpecial 
inWinter : The third Sort being the hardieſt of the three, will, 
when grown to be woody, ſtand in a common Stove amon 
Guava's, Viburnums, &c. which ſhould be kept to the Point 
of temperate Heat in Winter; and in the Summer-time, in 
warm Weather, may enjoy the free open Air: But the ſuxth 
and ſeventh Sorts muſt have a Bark Stove in Winter; nor 
ſhould they be expoſed to the open Air in Summer, at leaſt for 
four or five Years, until they are grown very woody, for 
are very tender, and with great Pickculey preſerved in this 
Climate: The Stove in which theſe ſhould be placed in Win- 
ter, muſt be kept up to about ten Degrees of Heat above the 
temperate Point, as mark d on Mr, Fotuler's Botanical Ther- 
mometers : Theſe ſhould have very little Water in Winter, 
but in the Summer-time will require, frequent Refreſhings, 
tho* at that Seaſon it ſhould not be given them in great 
Quantities at one time. The ſixth Sort is an Ever-green, but 
the ſeventh ſheds its Leaves juſt before the new ones come on; 
ſo that it is naked of Leaves about a Month or ſix Weeks in 
the Spring of the Year ; which hath occaſion'd ſome, People: 
to throw them away as dead, when, if they had let them 
remain, they would have come out freſh again. This I 
thought proper to mention, in order to caution People not to: 
be too bach in throwing out Trees for dead, but preſerve them 
thro* the ſucceeding Summer, to ſee. if there is any Life left 
in them; for I have known ſeveral Plants, which, after haviz 
been given over by unſkilful Perſons for dead, have, the F 
following, ſhot out vigorouſly again ; and; others which have 
beak led to the Surface of the Earth, have riſen again 
from the Root. 5 30 ra 11 
- The firſt and ſixth Sorts are figured in Dr. Plukmet's Phy- 


tegraphia. The third Sort is figured in moſt of the old Bo- 


tanick Writers, as John Bauhin, Dodenæus, Parkinſon," &c. 
The Pods of this Kind are jointed and compreſled into a fort of 


been at à Stand, from which time they have ſcarcely advanced 


Wager, at Porſems- Gro near "Fulham, tho" not abdre-two 


Iſthmus between every Seed. The fourth Sort is extremely 
well figured, and deſcribed in the Hortus Farnefianus by Aldi- 
mus. e fifth Sort is very well figured, and deſcribed in the 
Hortus Amſtelodanienſis. The ſeventh Sort is figured in P:ſo's 
Hiſtory of Brafi! ; but the ſecond Sort is new, and not figured 
The laſt twenty Sorts of Acacia were collected by the late 
Dr. Houftoun, in Jamaica, at Carthagena, and Le Vera Cruz, 
who ſent the Seeds and Specimens to England, where man 
the Kinds are now growing: Theſe Plants are propagat | by 
Seeds, which muſt be procured from the Countries where they 
naturally grow; for they do not produce Seeds in Euripe. In 
the bringing over of the Seeds, great care ſhould be taken to 
reſerve them from Inſects, which do generally eat into the 
ods, and alſo eat up the Subſtance of the Seeds, leaving only 
the outer Covering : "Theſe Inſects are very, ſmall, ſo as often 
to eſcape the Sight; but if you find any Pods to have Holes in 
them, you may then conclude there are Inſects amongft them, 
ſo that the ſooner you take out the Seeds, the more ſurely you 
will preſerve them; but you ſhould put them into freſh Papers, 
and throw a thoſe in which the Pods had been, leſt ſome 
of the Inſects ſhould be left therein. £66 A WEE, 
| The Seeds of all theſe Sorts ſhould be ſown on a Hot-ped 
early in the Spring; and when the Plants are come up, th 
ſhould be tranſplanted*into ſmall Pots filled with light freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerv- 
ing to water and ſhade them until they have © lp Ba 
after which time, they muſt be treated in the Manner rege 
for the Egyptian Acacia; Theſe Plants muſt be conſtant! 
kept in the Bark-Stove, pthetwiſe they will make very little 
ſs, eſpecially while they are young. In the Summer Sea- 
ſon theſe Plants ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air, and 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, and in , inter, the 
Stove in which they are placed, ſhould be kept to a temperate 
ree of Heat; with, this Management theſe Plants will 
thrive extremely well, and moſt of them will produce Flowers 
in two or three Years from the Time of their being ſown. _ 


Acacra Germanorum : Vide Prunus Sylveſtris. 
ACACIA Virginiana : Vide Pſeudoacacingn. 
'ACAJOU, or Co. The Caſhew Nut. 
| | The Characters are; op d D gapend 41 
De Cup of the Fuer (which is produced at the Extremity 
of a Foot-ftalk ) is oblong, and quinquifid ; the Flawer conſyts of 
one Leaf,, which is divided” into ffve long narrow Segments; in 
the Bottom of the Calyx is the Overy, whith becomes a ſoft Pear- 
ſhap'd Fruit, upon the Apex of which graws a Veſſel, in which it 
contained one Kidney-ſhapd Seed, | 5 1 
hee There is but one Species of this Plant yet known, wich 
a 18, | 97 


Acajov; Thev. Frone. Aare. The Caſhew Nut. 
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This Tree'is very common in many Parts of America, parti- 
cularly in Jamaica and Barbadoes, * it grows to be à ve 
large Tree, but with us in England (notwithſtanding all the 
Care it can poſſibly have) will rarely ſtand thro* our Winer; 
or if it is by Art preſerved, in very warm Stoves, yet it is ſo very 
ſlow of Growth, eſpecially after the firſt Year, as ſcarcely to 
be diſcern'd in its Progreſs. | AT: 
The Seeds of this Tree, if ſown in a good Hot-bed in the 
* od the Year, will in a ſhort time appear above Ground, 
in ſo a manner that any one, who hath not been con- 
verſant with this Plant, would imagine it to be of very quick 
Growth; for I have known theſe Plants in two Months from 
the time of ſowing their Seeds, above fix" Inches in Height, 
and very ſtrong ; which in about two Months time more have 


two Inches in a Year, with all the Art and Skill which could 
be uſed to them; nor have I ever ſeen a Plant of this Kind 
above two Feet high, tho? I have had ſome of them that have 
been three or four Years old: They are alſo in their on 
Country of very flow Growth, rarely producing either Flowers 
or Fruits, until they are 15 or 16 Years old from Seeds; ſo 
that the Inhabitants of the Mt Indies plant them from large 
Branches taken from the old Trees, which with them thke Root 
very well, and in two Years time produce Fruitte. 
The Plants of this Kind which are raiſed in England, ſhould 
be in ſmall Pots fil d With freſh, light, rich Each, and 
muſt be plung'd into a Hot-bed' of Tamers Bart, and qten, 
refreſh'd with Water: theſe ſhould be kept, in Winter, in 7 
ee amongſt the tendereſt Exotick Trees: and ſhould 
not ed to the Air even in the hotteſt Seaſbri· 
One Plant of this Kind flower'd in the Garden of Sit (Marler 


Years 


- — 2 2 = # 


* | 1 
„55 
Fruit. | 


Hnacardium Occidentale, or 
The outer Covering of 
| acrid Oil, which will 4 
if _ 0 oy 
Cand) it will . various 
ee very ſweet, and eſteem' d wbollome. 


-ACANACEOUS Plants, [of Ade, Gr: or Ae, Lat. 
I - on account of the Prickles 
are ſuch as are of the Thiftle Kind, 


are prickly. 


ANTHUS, Aus boc, fo call'd, as * ſay, of dada, 
— or as AY fay, of the Youth Acanthus, "whom the 
Poets fable to be — into the Flower of this Herb] 


This is call'd Brancha Urſma, or Bear s-breech. 


The Characters of this Plant are; | 


The Leave are ſomewhat 722 Thiftle ; the Flnwers 
are labiated ; the — Lip er 


is 1 4 into — 
Segments, which 6 in the Bens is curd up in Form of a 
Tate; in the Place of the Lip are produced the Stamina 
(or Seeds ). which ſupport the Pointals : the Cup of the Flower is 
compoſed of Leaves which are prickly ; the 7 of 5 
it bent over like an Arch, and {app lies the Defect of A 
222 The Fruit 1s 1 O04 F. what & 
7 = noo —— any fog 


2 Seed. 


There are five Species of this Plant to be found in the 
Gardens of the Curious; viz. 


which have Heads, a 


1. AcanTHvs, ſativus, vel mollis Virgilii. C. B. The 
The prickly Bear's 


fot Jed Garden Bear's-breech. 
2. ACANTHUsS, aculeatus. C. B. 
breech. 
3. ACANTHUS, rarioribus & F aculeis munitus. 
Turn. The middle Bear's-breech, with ſhort Spines. 


4. ACANTHUS Lufitanicus ampliſſimo folio Seid. The 
Portugal Bear- S breech⸗ with la os ning 4 | 


5. ACANTHUS orientalis han; aa alits innatis aculeatic. 
Tourn, Cor. Dwarf Eaſtern 8 „with ur 
winged Leaves. | 


The firſt Sort is what is uſed a and is fy 
to be the Molli. Acanthus of Virgil, The Leaves of this — 
are cut upon the Capitals of the Corinthian Pillars, and were 
formerly in great Eſteem with the Romans, 

They are all very Varieties, and fit for large Gardens, 
but ſhould cot oY 8 ituation, and a 2 Soil. are 
eaſily p by parting te the Roots in 
or oy at th time. The FCN and third 
Forts are 18 to creep at the 7 therefore ſhould have Room, 
and muſt not be planted amongſt other Flowers, leſt they over- 
grow and deſtroy them. 

The fifth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Le- 
vant, who ſent it to the Royal Garden at Paris. This may 
be p ed by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of 
light fr Earth in de Or of the Year, and when the 

ts are 2 up, th ould be carefully weeded, and in 

very dry Weather they ſhould be watered, which will greatly 
promote the Growth of the Plants. In this Bed they may 1 
main until the following Spring, when they ſhould be careful ly 
taken up and tranſplanted, where they are deſigned to remain, 
which ſhould be in a warm Situation, and on a dry freſh Soil. 
Theſe Plants Dre be allowed a great Share of Room, for they 
2 very apt to ſpread far, and their Leaves do grow to a 

Size, when the Plants are ſtrong, ſo. that if an other Plants 
ſtand near them, they will be in . of f 
over-ſ| pread, 

Tt Fas been” inch diſputed b 


common Sort of Acanthus is the po which Virgil mentioned 
under that Name; bu 2 is not eaſ = 


according to Pliny, the Acanthus ſhould be a tonſile Plant, and 


bearing Plant, and a 
Propeltcs belong to our Acanthus, but ny 


Deſcription which 
Dioſcorides has given, of the Acantbus 3 agrees 


YT, well with our 


common Heer, 5-breech ; and from the emains of ſome anti 
Buildings at Rome, which have the Piece of the, 4 Acant 
cut on . tals of the Nile. Which, are ſy et vie intire, there 


a god Reems the Lanes of 


Av 9 


7 [ F 1 
erf. 


they are beſet withal 


do. The vari 


reh, ; 


in moſt Parts of Eng 


ering 4 deins 


; Which Time they ſhould be ſow'd ; for the are ve a t to 
the Learned, whether. the. 4 4 * 4 


to be reconciled ; 1 


there is in Hirgimia one of 
* 


— 


or — i. e, withoue Brat; A Plant is'faid to be Acaultr, or 
without Stalk, whoſe Flower reſts on the Ground. 


- ACER; The Maple-Trce, [fo call'd; according to Pain, 
of Ait, L. . the 
Wood. | 
The Characlort are; 
It hath ed, or angular Leaves ; ; the 5 ds ow tw6 
together in ford wag 22 | K er 
There are in W Species of this Tree © 
8 


. Acer majus, multis alſo Platanut. J. B. The greater 
Maple, falſely calf d, 33 Tree. 7. 


2. ACER majus, foliis endl variegatis, Hort. Edin. 
The greater Maple, with ſtrip d Leaves, commonly call d, The 
ſtrip'd Sycamore. 
leg gong campeſtre & minus. C. B. The common, of 

er - ple. 2 fubt 

4. ACER Virginianum, folio majore, ubtus argenteo ra 
viridi ſplendente. Pluk. Bll The Virginian Aus ng 8 


5: ACER Americanum, folio niajore ſubtus argenteb, ſupra 
viridi ſplendente, floribus multis coccineis. American flow- 
ering Maple, with larger Bunches of ſcarlet Flowers. | 


6. ACER maximum, foliis trifidis vel quinquifidis Virginianum. 
Pluk, Phyt. The Virginian Aſh-leav'd 2 4 
7. ACER Platanoides. Munt. The Norway Maple, with 
Plane-tree Leaves. 


8. AckR Platanoides, foliis eleganter variegatii; The r d 
Norway Maple. | 


12 deus trifolium. C. B. P. Maple Tree with a trifoliated 


"Tha Trees are eafily 8 by ſowing the Seeds, 
ſoon after they are tipe, in an | n Bed of common Earth, 

covering hem about half an Inch thick with light ſandy Earth; 
the Spring following they will appear above Ground, and if 
kept — from Weeds, will 


— a Foot high the firſt 
Summer: The Michachnas fo following (if they are thick in the 


Seed-bed) you may take out a a Part of them and tranſplant into 
a Nurſery, in Rows at three Feet diſtance, and two Feet 
aſunder in the Rows 3 in which Place they may remain three 


| ny wilt be large W out 


for good 


firſt Sort is very proper to make Plantations near the 
Sea, or to ſhelter ſuch Plantations of Trees as are too nearl 


ſituated thetets : This Tree thrives, and reſiſts the Spray which 
is uſually blown from the Sea, better than moſt other Trees 
egated Sort is alſo raiſed from Seeds of the ſame” 
Kind: Moſt of the Plants ſo taifed; will be as finely ſtripꝰd as 
the old Plant from whence the Seeds were taken, which is not 
common to many other variegated Plants. 
The common Maple is wo well known to need any par- 
ticular Account, it. being a very common Tree in Hedge-rows 
=_ it is raiſed in the fame Manner with 
the former. 
The Virginian flowering | Maple was raiſed from Seeds, which 
were brought from Firgmia many Years ſince by Mr. Jahn 
Tradeſcant, in his Garden at South Lambeth neat Vaux-hall, 
and ſince, in the Gardens of the Biſhop of London at Fulham, 
where it has flower'd for ſeveral Years, and produces ripe Seeds, 
from whence ſeveral Trees have been raiſed : It may be alſo 
ropagated by laying down the y Branches —4 in the 
ls. ving them a little Slit at a Joint, by — 4 Lon 
cdep a have taken ſufficient 8555 by that time Poke 
— to be tranſplanted out: 2 a Situation a 
little defended from the North-Eaſt inds, eſpecially while 
young, This Tree commonly flowers in the Beginning of 
April, and the Seeds are ripe in five or ſix Weeks — at 


periſh, if kept long out of the Ground. . 
The other flowering Maple was ſent from > ROY to Sir 


Charles Wager; and flouriſhes in his curious Garden at Par ſans- 


, Green near Fulham : The Flowers of this Kind come out in 


proper to cut into Figures, and bf makes it an Ever-green; v 
erry- neither of which 


arge Cluſters, and ſurround the younger Branches, fo 

as to appear at a'-ſmalt Diffance' covered therewith. - This 
Tres is at preſent very rare in Europe ; but as it produces ripe 

* Seeds in England, fo it is to be hoped it will in Time be more 


it common in the Gardens of the Curious. 


The Aſh- lead ſhooting Tree, and 
this Kind: It muſt 
be planted in Places · not too 1 aa to violent Winds, 


it being ſubjtt to ſplit therew-ith. This Tree ripens Seeds very 


1 L e Nr fro! 


well in England, by which means it is eaſily propagated, or 10 


"ACAULES, * ACAULOS;' © an ace, fa 


laying down the Branches (as * for the 8 


.) 
ö 


| A C 


I ; 


* * * * td * —ü—Ü— — 


with us to a large Size, 

ing the N for Bulk, and I believe will an- 

ſwer the fame Purpoſes, for ſheltering Plantations near the 
Frags and, is by far ogra Mee nc, = | near an Habitation ; 
for the Maple is 1 1 bject to exude a ſweet clammy 
uice a Pores of the Leaves, which lodges upon the 
rfaces thereof, and thereby intices vaſt Quantities of Inſects, 
which eat the Leaves full of Holes, and render them very un- 
ee Norway Maple has a milky ſharp Juice, ſo that few 
Inſects care to prey thereon ; by, which means the Leaves are 
ſeldom eat or defaced: This Tree is alſo raiſed by Seeds, of 
which it affords great Quantities, which riſe and grow equally 

as well as the common Sort. 

The variegated Kind is propagated by i a\ Bud of 
the ſtripꝰd Kind into one of the plain Sort, tho Fam-notat. 
eſent ſure, whether it will take any other” Sort: of 
le, not having made the Experiment; but I believe: ĩt m 
ſearce fail: Moſt, if not all the other Sotts'of- Maples, take 


well upon each — 4 

"The ninth Sort of Ma lentifully about Mentpelier, 
and other Places in the ont of France, where it riſes to the 
Height of our common Maple; but in England it is very rare 
at preſent, and only to be found in. ſome curious Botaniok- 
Garden This Tree may de from · Seeds, in the 
ſame manner as our common 
ſown in Autumn, ſoon. after- they are ripe,. otherwiſe they 
ſeldom grow, which is the Reaſon why this Tree is-ſo-ſcatte 
in England; fgr there are no Trees which have yet produced 
Seeds here, and the Seeds will not retain-their Quality 
ſo as to bear tranſporting hither, unleſs they are put into' 


which: ne den ment be i o very 


There is another Sort of Maple, which is very common in 
Virginia, and is: known, by the Nanie: of the Sugar Maple ; 
from which Tree the Inhabitants of that Country make a 
N 

at: preſent. very rare in Europe; tho! Fam. of Ofner ü 
2 le make from more than one Som of Maple; 

an , prepared = tolerable good: Surv of a 
Sugar from our greater Maple, by tapping ing ſome: of the Trees 
in- their ble 1 and E obſerved, upon cutting 
off a Branch che Aſh-leav'd| Maple in Februaty;: a. great 
Quantity of a very ſweet Juice hat» ſſow d out for ſoveral 


ether. 
The :imber En * 
Beech for all Uſes: of the Turner, parti 
Trenthers,. and Bowls ; al vary Arora Ore pe 
very often doth) it is kighly eſteem*d> by the Jainerꝶ for! Inlhy- 
. Ce and alſo, for the Lightneſs of the Wood, is often 
dy'd by thoſe that make Afaßcal Inſtruments ; and for 
reer 


Quanti ties: but: this Free is 


2 


- ACETOSA, [of Aretoſus, eager, 0 L.] Sorrel, ſo call d 
of the Anglo-Saxon Pup, ſour. 


The Characters are; 


This Plant agrees with the Dock in all its ie and 
only differs in having an acid Taſte. 


There are ſeveral Varieties. of this Plant, which ae culti- 
vated by the Curious in Botany, but there are not abque two 
or three Sorts which are worthy pr far U 4 the reſt 
are only fit for the Curious to amuſe with. 


7 AetTo08A. pratenſis,, C. B. The Common dr Meadow 


| 2. Aen vonn Muſcrvitics erilis, M. HL The Northern * 
barren Sorrel; 1 


Ae ET OSA -otungi Io 
N 32 rotundifalia, ortenſis. G.B. Fin Rounds ive 


4. ActTosa folus criſbis. C. B. F. Sorrch with curled 


Leaves. 


ine ments mani, a B. 7. Greats Moun- 
e 


6. Ac Tos Pyrmaica, angyfti & wn. chu 
TOSA moniana, rotunde « 
nin e Leaf. fol. 75 22 


2 BY "Bac. K 1 
19 Ack rTOsA montana put, 


Dwarf Mountain Sorrel, = 74 * ee WT * 
1 . . "oe * 75. Somel with» tube- 


FA 1 0 
- M — EL 1 1 ba 11: 


le';. but the Seeds: ſhould. be 


very' Diſtance 2 Foot 


and therefore require 


12. — Imilee . N 
H. R. Par. 


Greater Italian Sorrel, with a round omerated! 

Seed, 

13; AczT03A arvenſi lanceolata, C. B. B. u Sheephy 

14 AczT 08A | lanteolata | angu/tifo ha clatior.” Mar. | 
Taller narrow-leav'd Spear-pointed I. | „. 

15. ACE TOSA mi folio, Nrapolitana. 0. B. B. — 
litan Sorrel with a Baſil a 

16. Ack Tos A prepay 144 longijſimis petditulls: donates. 
C. B. H. Arie, Saunen 1( Leaves growing on« l 
Pedicles, 


17. e n repens Eberacenfis, folio inmpdis: 
deliquium patiente. Mer. Tf. „en round - Ieav d —_— 


K Ann e 
1 TOSAr Oy 

thnatisi Hlal. ny K > IS. * 

The firſt of theſe Sorts, tho“ but ſmall in anna: 


the Fortunate 

vrhen ſow in Gardens, will. produce large- fair 

the ſame: Sort whigh'is-commonly cukivated in * 
muſt be ſown early in the Spring in a ſhady moiit Border, 
and if the Plants are. afterward! planted out in another 
Border, four te ſquare, it will produce erLeaves, 
andicontines Ib This'is-the common Sorreb uſed in Me- 
dicine ; but the n batren Soil is: preferrd to if. in the 
Kitchens Garden, — running to Seed, butis increaſed 


74 the Roots either in Spring or Autumn, and is fir for 
ſe | 


all the Year round. 

The Round-leav*d (or French) Sorrel, is the.moft. 
Acid, and is preferr'd to the two · Sorts for Kitchen "Þ 3 
it is alſo a medicinal Plant, and ould not be 4 05 in an 
good Garden: Ic is a great Runner at the Rbat, by 
means it is eaſily propagated and muſt be planted & © Wings 
ſquare at leaſt ;- it will agree better with an, 
open Situation than the firſt two Sorts. 

The fourth Sort of Sbrrel is a Variety ffom the. common 
Sort, whieh'often/ariſts ffom the ſame Seeds; \as'dbth alſo that 

with white Flowers; >. that they' do not deſerve the Notice 
which the Writers on Botany fave taken of them: 

The fifth} ſtetli, ſeventh, eighth; ninth, tenth; eleventh, 
and twelfth Sorts are all of them very hardy Plants, and' may 
be propagated by Seeds, in the ſame manner as the common 


Sort, with this Difference only, of allowing the large Sorts 


more roont; for the fixth and oth Sorts gar very hogs, 
he 
Roots abide ſeveral' Yeats, and may may be pare at Mfichaelias to 
e Sie Ler- tho? cceed muen better bo 
in this Coun 
The' — and fourteenth Sorts grow wil on Banks, 
and on the Sides of Gravel Pits, in RE Park of 
— exccedingly by their Roots; which creep ve 
under nd, Glue! they ſhould not be {i 0 bs 99 bj 
logue of Simples, in the College Diſpenſatory, but, I believe 
is ſeldom ordered'in Medicine © cen 
cultivated, 0 in Botanick Gardens, for the fake of V 
5 ig wing of their deed on a 
of Bain Ea ts are C 
conftantly kept clean from Weeds, 0 
are too cloſe to each other, ſhould be this-, 


tobe leſt a Foot aſunder, or more. 
ey uſually p 
land 
and are rarely admitted to have Place in a Garden. 2 
near other Plants. The thirteenth Sort is placed in the 4. 
Fe and fixteenth Sorts are annual, and are rarely 
be propagated by fo 
in March, Ic. when the Plan 
ſhould 
lus 


Counties? Fu Ind ad Seu from whence, 
procured for the fate au dut it doth not. 
thrive in the op en ok Parts well; R pf lh have a ſhady 8225 
ation, and a'moiff ſtrong Soil. 

The e ae the Fight of of twelve or 
fourteen Lhe do » To as to have the Appearance 
of 's Free. preferved in G e 1 
Rerfors on Wer are. Ma in coll 


3 brojpayeet 'Þ rn 


— Tins brane Ne 
| _ an" other Hardy 
they ſhould be 3 into 4 8 where 


EIT to Ds a 


J bo oe RES a rs 


n 


AckrosklLA: Vide Oxys.:. 


ACHILLAA : i. e. Millefolium. 
Acids: Stone or Wild Baſil. | 
- The: Ghara#ers are 
It hath Leave the. leſſer Babi; the * of the 
1 81 oblong 2 ind fred ; 2 are ed. in 
Bunches, on the 12. little ariſe from 
the Foot of 1 K af, and Stalk of the fame 105 
n e, | 
The. Speciat are; 


© s multts. B. Wi Bk, 
. J. B Me W 


Tue firſt of theſe Plants is very common on dey. arable 
Fand in many Parts of En 


gland, but eſpecial] on gravelly or 
chalky Hills - It is an annual Plant, ſowing, duell, and ig 
again early in the This is not cultivated in Gardens, 
nor doth it care to good Soil; but it may be propa- 


gated in a dry poor Soil, by ſowing the Seeds ſo. ſoon as they 
are Tipe. This Plant hath Voeg brought to the Markets by the 


Herb-women for the Mountain Poley. 
The ſecond Sort is preſerved in curious Botanick Gardens, 
but is a Phgr'of no great Beauty or. Uſe. 


| or ACINI, by good Authors is uſed not for the 
Grape-ſfong, but the Grape itſelf, as Columella, cum expreſſeris 
Vinacra, que acinis ce It is commonly uſed; for ere 


— 5 growing in Bunches, aan 
— Ligustrum, &c. 


ACONITUM, Wolf*s-bane ; Cant which ſome * 
rive of a, 2 Well-ftone or Rock, becauſe i it grows. on bare 
rocky'or deny Places; others of à and u, Duſt, becauſe it 

without Earth; others of 4% dd, 2 \ becauſe the 
arbarians uſed to daub their therewith ; W of 
Astana, to accelerate, becauſe it haſtens Death J The 
Engliſh call it Wolf's-bane, of the Anglo-Saxon hn 308 Dana. 


The Garactri are; 


It hath circumſcrih d roundiſh a Leaves, ; the Floruers 
confiſt of four Leaves, which are ſhaped like a Men's Hood : 
Each of theſe, Flowers are  ſugcaaded by or more Pads, which 


contam ſeveral U Seeds + Fe * art of theſe Species are 
deadly T'viſtn. 


on a 


The LOSE are; 
1. AconiTUM fycotonum, luteum, C. B. The 1 
S 
2 CONITUM eum majus, 1076 c "4 
* 92 The largeſt yellow We * 8 
CONITUM — ellas. II. C. The 
large e blos WolPs-bane, or Nin 1504 X 


4. AconITUM ſalutiferum, foe authora. C. B. The 


wholſome Wolf's-bane. 
5. Acoxzr un pyramidale mult;florum. H. R. Por. Large 
onk's-hoOd. a 


U proj Wo 2 n 5 01 
ONTTUM i ca * minari 
Dad. Dwarf Wolf PRE with leſſer pb Miu. 


7. Acne Pyrmaicum, ampliare 0 temuius laciniato. 


Tourn, Wolf's-bang of the Fyreneam Mountairs, with larger 
Leaves, cut into narrow Segments, * 


8. AcontTum cæruleum, napelli fore. 
Autumnal Walf's-bane with a blue. * 


9. Acom run inflexa, 
2685 Narrqw-leay? d W i Wt: with nor 'd 2 F 


888 TIE cema feces Be. P 7852 Broad 


lewd with inflex'd 
8 Acoxir u inflexa coma, — 42 Wolf's - 
* protons, 2 1 Berk P W. 
CONTI u ſeu napellus 1, flore roſes. P. all? 
wan g Roſe-colour' Flower. e. Nr 
3 eu napellus Ka flere abs. C.B. P. Wolfs- 
with a whi wer. 


A e 4 bs 
14, . ſa napellus 1 fare er cerulea. i er 


If” 
buy i whe; I ere wk — ee 
8 drr rv Jac C. 5 
8 Wich 4 9 5 ok 4 Lf Yale 


AconiTgM furpur aun * W $- 
bane, wh ; Pens * 


G B. F. FR 


AC 


P 


by ok 8 2 

tl s- bale, 

; CONITUM © flore. 

1. 4. C. B. P. Wee "oy 2 le. blue 
O Wer. 

| Act UM T. Gar. 

Ern KOOKER „ heady cabtenumorientale, 6: nmaeno allo. T. Cor 


olf*s-bane, with a large white Flower. 
Moſt of theſe Kinds of Molſebane are Natives of the Alps or 


Pyrenean Mo where, (it is ted) the Hintiae 
327 5 2 . 


ves, dip their Arrows into che Juice of theſe 

. renders the Wounds given with. theſe Arrows, 
y are, moſt of, them too noxious to have a Place 
in Gardens which are much frequented by Children, tho? the 
fifth Sort is too commonly found in old Gardens, and the 
Flowers. are frequently brought into the London Markets, and 
mixed with other Flowers to adorn Halls, &c. but we have 


bad many Inſtances of Perſons who have loſt their Lives, and 
others who have with great Difficulty been recovered, after 
having, eaten of this, Herb ; in- Sallets, which. by Miſtake has 
been put into Sallets inſtead of Celery, by very nadnt People. 
A late Inſtance of this hath been publiſhed i in the Nhilaſophical 
Tranſactions, where there is an Account of an unſkilful. Per- 
ſon. gathering ſome Roots of this Wolſsbane (early in. the 
Spring, when the Plant was newly riſen, above: Ground): in- 
ſtead. of Celery: and, putting of them into a Sallet, two Per- 


ſons were poiſoned therewith ;| one of whom. was with great 
_— ſaved. 
The fifth. Sort of Wolf's-bane, is very common in almoſt all 
old Gardens, and is uſually known by the Name of Monk's- 
hood, the, Flower, reſembling a Frier's Cowl, from whence 
it had that Name: the Flowers of this Kind: are commonly 
brought to Market in ay, to furniſh. Flower-pots for Chim- 
nies, The Roots of this Plant increaſe abundantly, ſoon over- 
running a large Piece of Ground, therefore ſhould: be con- 
fined in ſome abje& Part of the Garden, or planted under 
Trees, it being very hardy, and growing in. almoſt every Soil 


or: Situation, 
ALL theſe Kink 1 of Wolbbane ue great Qrmaments o-2 
and, many of them will thrive, in the gr 

2 and; on the pooreſt Soil, where; few other Plants will 
grow, eſpecially the fifth, eighth, twelfth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, 
andiſeventeenth Sorts, Mich are extremely hardy, and multi- 
* greatly by the Root, ſo that a. fem Plants of each Sort will, 
2 few Years, produce a | eat Stock. The beſt 'Fime to 
caſo theſe Ben, is at hrcharlmes, where the Roots re- 
main in an unactive — —— that Fime, they 
to put out nem Roots, and: early in the Spring the Plants 
appear above Ground; wöüen it will be too late to tranſ- 
tan them.; dee they wilk often grow if removed at 
Sons yet, they rarely. flower the ſame Year, and will 

make, very little Increaſe at the Root. 

Some of the Sorts. with, blue Flowers will grow to the Height 
of three or four Feet, hut thoſe with yell Flowers uſually 
grow much higher, and the Kaſtern Kind with white Flowers, 

have ſcen upward of ſox Feet high; dut this. Sort. is very rare 


in Europe, and only to be found in ſome curious S at 
preſent. 


The fifth Sort commonly begins; to lower in April, and con- 
tinues throꝰ May, and this is ſucceeded by ſome of the other 
Sorts, ſo that there is a continual Succeſſion of them, until 
le and. in a cool Seaſon ſomætimes later. 

low d leſs. — and are only preſerved 
in the of.. the Curious; the ey flawer in June and and Jap, 
and are inereaſed by parting the Roots in Autumn, but 
have a more open cpoſure than the Blue. 

The. w is rarely to be met with in the BRU 
Gardens, altha* 10 is equally. as hardy as any of the. other Sorts: 
This is increaſed as the other Sorts, but requires a looſer Soil 


Plants, w 
mortal, 


than they do: This is ſometimes uſed in Phyſick, and is ſup- 


poſed to - an Antidote to the Poiſon of the olf*s-bane. 


ACONITUM HYEMALE, or Winter Wollen 


1 


The Leue ore e bike 750 F the 2 s=bane ; the Flowers 
\( which are produced in the Center of the Leaves . are like thoſe 
"of the Ranuncults ; with many: Stamina or Threads' in the Center, 


and in all other reſpects agree with, the: Hellebore., to which the 
barns Hr. Roarhaave hath mide it n Cangenar. ae 


Thin an of the abel Blowers in. the Spring, often ap- 
— Middle of Jauuary, far which Reaſon it de- 
ace in every Curigus Ganden; it is very apt to in- 


| — b me Noot, but ſhauld not be too often tranſplanted : 


The he Vim to remave the Roats is in May or Fuze, m__ 
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e off, 


ed, before 
the Leaves are decay 1 Plant 


it being very difficult afterwards to find th 
will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation. 


ACRIVIOLA, [of Acer, ſharp, and Viola, Violet, 7. e. 
ſharp Violet] commonly called Naſturtium Indicum, or Indian 
The Characters are; | 
The Leaves are round, umbilicated, and placed alternately ; 
the Stalks are trailing ; the Cup of the Flower is quinquifid ; 
the Flowers conſiſt of fue Leaves, which are in Form of a Vio- 
lt ; the Seeds are roundiſh, and rough, three of them ucreeding 
each Flower. | 
There are five Varieties of this Plant in the Engiih Gar- 
dens; vs. | | bor | 
any. AcriviOLA. Frid. Cæſ. T. 935. The leſſer Indian 
fs. 
2. ACRIVIOLA, flore ſulphureo. Boerb. The leſſer yellow 
Indian Creſs. 
3. AcRLVIOoT A maxima odorata. Boerh. The great Indian 
Creſs. | 
4. ACRIVIOLA maxima odorata, flere ſulphureo. Boerb. The 
great yellow Tndian Creſs. 2 


F. ACRIVIOLA maxima odorata, flore pleno. The great 
double Nafturtium, or Indian Creſs. 


The four firſt Sorts are commonly ſow'd in March or April, 
in a good Soil and warm Situation: they are great Climbers, 
and.ſhould have a Hedge or Palliſado to run upon, to prevent 
their lying upon the Ground, which is apt to rot them : th 
begin to flower in June or July, and continue till the F. 
comes, which ſoon deſtroys the whole Plant, unleſs ſhelter'd 
therefrom. The Flowers are very in Sallets, and are 
much in Uſe to garniſh Diſhes : unripe Seeds afford a 
warm agreeable Pickle. | | 5 

The double Sort producing no Seeds, is only increaſed by 
planting Cuttings in any of the Summer Months, and muſt be 


carefully preſerved in Winter, it being very ſubje& to rot, if 
kept too cloſe,” or if it hath too ch Wage in Winter, 
but muſt be intirely kept from Froſts. 1 2 


This Plant, if confined in Pots fill'd with poor Soil, will be 
leſs ſubject to ramble, and much more productive of Flowers; 
whereas if it is planted in the full Ground, or potted in a rich 
Mould, it will extend its Branches to a great Diſtance, and 
the Flowers will be very thinly placed upon'the Plant, ſo that 
the greateſt Beauty of the Plant, which conſiſts in the Number 
of its Flowers, is loſt. The Flowers of this Kind are much 
better to garniſh Diſhes-than thoſe of the ſingle ; but for Uſe, 
the ſingle is preferable to this in Sallads, being of a warmer 
Taſte; as is obſerved of all ſingle Flowers, that they are 
preferable to the double of the fame Kinds for medicinal or 
other Uſes, as being much ftronger in Smell and Taſte; for 
the Multiplicity of Petals deprive the Flowers of the Organs 
= ion, in which are contained the Eſſence of the 

OWET. FF = y & Ld . s 


ADHATODA, The Malabar Nut. 
The GCharatrs are; 5 a 

The Leaves grow oppoſite; the Cup of the Flower is oblong 
and confifts of one Leaf the Flower is monopetalous, of an 00 
malous Figure, and conſiſts of two Lips; the uppermoſt is crook- 
ed, and is raiſed in Form of an Arch; the under Lip is divided 
into three Segments, and hangs downward ; the Ovarium becomes 
the Fruit, which is in Form of a Club, and is divided into two 


1 # 


Cells, in which are-contained flat Heart-ſhaped Seed. 


There are but two Species of this Plant known at preſent, 
Which are, EE nas, ad I my —m ' 


3,00 "TTY * 407 KG RON rar o JILL 3 7 ' 
I. ADHATODA Zqlaneuſium. H. L. The common Ma- 
kbar Nu6-:i H H N TAL TEA 
2. ADHATODA Indica, folio ſaligno, flore allo.  Boerh. 
The Willow-leav'd Malabar Nut, commonly called, The Snap- 
tree. Wiha 1% wat 3h W arne abe 
. 


Theſe Plants are both raiſed: by: Cuttings, planted in any 
the Summer Months, which muſt be ſhaded and freq 
water d; about. Augiaſt 
then be tranſplanted into Pots, fill'd with light ſandy Earth, 
mix'd with rotten Dung: they muſt have a good Greer houſe 
in Winter, and require often but gentle 
Summer they: may be expoſed 
ſhelter'd by k 

do N 

heard of, produced any Fruit with us. 


* 
* 


£ _ 


\ 


or true Maiden-hair. 


of 
will have taken Root, and muſt 


to the open Air, but ſhould be 
edges or Trees from ſtrong Winds. Theſt Trees 
flower in England, but have never, that I have 


ADIANTHUM ; 3, e. Maiden-hair, 
The Species are; p oﬀ .. : AAIRBIN 

1. ADIANTHUM foliis coriandri. C. B. P. 355. Common 

2. ADIANTHUM Americanum Cornut. 7. American Maiden- . 
hair of Cornutus, 2 

3. ADIANTHUM igrum officinarum.” J. B. Black Maiden- 

4. AptianTHUM Scoticum majus, Coriandri folio, Tourn.. 
Greater Scotch Maidenhair, with a Coriatider Leaf. 


5. ADIANTHUM Scoticum minus, folio obtuſo, altius inciſe. 
obtuſe Leaf, 


Tourn, Leſſer Scotch 
deeply cut in. | 


The firſt Sort is a Native in the South Parts of France, and 
in the Mediterranean, where it grows on Rocks, and old Ruins, 
from whence it is brought into England, for medicinal. Uſe ; 
tho” the ſmaller Leaves of Fern are ſometimes impoſed on ig- 
norant Perſons, by thoſe who ſupply the Markets with Herba ; 
but as the true Sort is not to be obtained freſh in England, 2 
the ſurer Way is to get it from ſome knowing Druggiſt, who, 
. r een RE 

e 2 05 Sort is a e America, from N it was 
originally brought into Europe, and is preſerved by curious 
Perſons in their Gardens. This has FE formerly — — 
in the Stoves in England, as a very tender Plant, but it is found: 
to be very hardy ; and'in France it is now become ſo common, 
3 inſtead of the common Sort, in the Shops at 

aris. LO adi} 

The third Sort is common in ſeveral Parts of England ; it 
grows on Buildings, Walls, and on the fide of ſhady Banka. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts have been found growing on the 
Rocks, in the North of Scotland, but as they are not com- 
— 9 found, ſo they have not been introduced into the London 


| There are many other Sorts of this Plant in the Ea and 
W:ft-Indies, from whence we have received dried Samples of 
near thirty Sorts ; but as they are Plants which are not culti- 
24 in the European Gardens, fo I ſhall not enumerate them 


Maiden-hair, with an 


* * A E 


ADIANTHUM ALBUM; vide Ruta Muraria.* 
* ADIANTHUM NIGRUM; "vide Fiheula. 


' ADNATA, ADNASCENTIA, are thoſe Off-ſets, which 

by a new Germination under the Earth proceed from the Lily, 
arciſſus, Hyacinth, &c. which afterwards grow to true 

Roots, which the French call Cayeus, © . 


ADONIDIS HORTI; J. e. the Gardens of Adonis, are 
Plants, Flowers, &c. in Pots or Caſes, ſet on the Outſides 
Windows, in Balconies, Qc. F 


ADONIS, or FLOS ADONIS, Bird's eye, or Pheaſant's- 
eye. | 3 1 
The Charadters are; | att 


gf p 21 | : . | | 
The Leaves are like Fennel, or Chamomil ; the Flnwers conſiſt 
of many Leaves, which are ar in Form of a Roſe ; the 
eeds are collected into oblong Heads. e 8 


+... There are but three Varieties of this Plant to be met 
LA with in the Engliſb Gardens; VIE. : I '# Q 8 
I. ApoNIs hortenſis, flore minare atrorubente, "I | B. The 


common red Bird's-eye. | _, eee eee 
2. Aponts ſylveftris, flore lutes, foliis longioribus. C. B. 
The long-teay'd yellow Bird's-eye. Lek adit” = oi 

Aponts hellebori radice, buphthalmi flore. H. L. The 
Hellebore-rooted Pheaſant's-eye, commonly called, The Fennel- 
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Borders as an annual flowerir 
in 2s 


ely live over, the Winter 
| wild in'fome Parts of 
near the River Medway, about three" 
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The yellow Sort is uncommon in England, and only to be floribus ex foliorum alis. Houft. Shrubby American Ageratumy, 


nd in ſome curious Gardens: This makes a pretty Diverſity 
— the former, and muſt have the ſame Culture. 4. 

The third Sort is ſtill more rare than an of them; it is an 
abiding Root, and is increaſed by parting the Roots in e, 
or by ſowing the Seeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in light ſandy 
Earth : The Seedlings will be two Years before 1 ow, but 


the Off-ſets will flower the ſucceeding Spring: T his produces 


its Flowers in March, or early in April, and is not a deſpicable 


plant in the moſt curious Gardens. 
This Plant is uſed in Medicine by the Germans, as the true 
Hellebore. ö 


ETHER, of Ziv, Cf. to burn or flame ; ſome of 
the Ret HEN, ſed it to be of the Nature of Fire ] 
It is uſually und to be a thin ſubtile Matter or Medium, 
much finer and rarer than Air itſelf, which commences from 
the Limits of the Atmoſphere, and poſſeſſes the whole heaven- 
ly Space. See Atmoſphere and Air. 


AGERATUM, ['ayjpaler, of à Priv. and ag, Old Age, 
becauſe it does not wither, nor eaſily grow old.] Maudlin. 


The Characters are; 


The Flowers are digeſted into looſe Unibels 3 but in other re- 
ſpetts, it is very like the Cogſtmary. 


There are ſeveral Species of this Plant preſerved in the Bo- 
tanick Gardens ; but as there are not above three Sorts which 
(either for Uſe or Beauty) deſerve to be cultivated, I ſhall 
only mention thoſe, and paſs over the reſt, 


1. AGERATUM alis ſerratis. C. B. The common Maud- 
lin. . | 5 
2. AGERATUM, gue ptarmica incana, pinnulis criſtatis. 
T. Jey. The hoary Oriental Maudlin, 
3. AGERATUM Peruvianum, arboreum, folio lato, ſerrats. 


Boerb. The Peruvian Tree Maudlin, falſely called, The Jeſuit's 
Bark Tree. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is propagated in Gardens, for me- 
dicinal Uſe; it is increaſed by parting the Roots either in 
Spring or Autumn, and requires a light Soil and open Situation, 
where it will thrive abundantly. . 

The ſecond Sort is ſomewhat tender, and muſt have a dry 
Soil and warm Situation: This is increaſed by planting the 
Cuttings in any of the Summer Months. his Plant was 
ſuppoſed by the Antients to be what produced theWorm-ſeed ; 
but this is confuted by all the Moderns : - however, it deſerves 
a Place in a Garden, for its fine hoary Leaves, together with 
its Umbels of yellow Flowers, which continue moſt Part of 
the Summer. 

The third Sort grows to a Shrub of eight and ten Feet in 
Height ; it is increaſed by planting the Cuttings in any of the 
Summer Months, or by laying down the Branches : It requires 
frequent Waterings, and muſt be houſed in hard Winters, but 
will endure our common Winters in the open Air. This 
Tree, when it firſt came into England, was ſuppoſed to be the 
Tree from which the Peruvian Bark was taken ; but this has 
been confuted long ſince: There is no great Beauty in it, but 
it may have a Place in a Collection for its Oddneſs. 

The Plants before mentioned are by Dr. Tournefort referr'd 
to Ptarmica, of which they are Species according to his Me- 
thod : but as the firſt Species ſtands in the Diſpenſatory under 
the Title of Ageratum, ſo I thought proper to continue it 
under that Name, and have here ſabjoined ſome Plants which 
agree with Tournefort's Characters of Ageratum. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a perſonated Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, the under 
Part of which is tubulous, 42 225 a. Lan is Ge into two 
Lips, the upper one being divided into two, and the under one 
into three Parts : The Piſtil which ariſes from the Flower-cup, 
afterwards becomes an oblong membranaceous Fruit, divided into 
two Cells, in which are contained many ſmall Seeds, 


The Species are; 


#: © AGERATUM erratum, Al inum, glabrum, fore 22 
raſcente. Journ. Smooth —.— of the = wich a 
Purpliſh Flower. 


. 4 4 v 
2. AGERATUM Americanumt, erectum, ſpicatum, flore pur- 


pureo. Houft. American Ageratum, with purple Flowers grow- 
ing in N Spike. Þ 

| GERATUM Anericanum, procumbens halt facie, 
Horibus ad foliorum nodos, Houſt. Cfcevin 2 
having the Face of Cud- weed, and the 
the ſetting on of the Foot-ftalks. 


. 


4. AGERATUM Americanum, fruteſcens, chamedryos folio, 


lowers coming out at 


American Ageratum, 


with a Germander Leaf, and the Flowers growing from the 
ſetting on of the Leaves, 
The firſt Sort being a Native of the Alps, is very hardy in 
reſpect to Cold, — muſt have a n oil, and > 
much expoſed to the Sun : This is propagated by parting of 
the Roots; the beſt Time for doing of this is in September. 
This Plant grows very cloſe to the 7 Sur and has been uſed 
in ſome Parts of England to make Edgings for Borders ; but 
near London, where the Soil is hot, and * been dunged, it 
is very difficult to maintain this Plant. It flowers in Jue, but 
rarely produces ripe Seeds in England. fo 5 
The other three Sorts were diſcovered in America by the late 
ingenious Dr. William Houſtoun, who ſent the Seeds of theſe 
Plants into Europe. The Seeds of theſe three Sorts muſt be 
ſown on a Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when the Plants are fit 
to tranſplant, they ſhould be placed each into a ſmall Pot filled 
with light Earth, and placed into a moderate Hot-bed, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root, 
after which they muſt have Air and Water in proportion to the 
Seaſon and the Warmth of the Bed in which they are placed. 
In Autumn theſe Plants will flower, and if ws are placed in 
a Stove, will perfect their Seeds in Winter. They may alſo 
be continued thro” the Winter in a Stove, and will flower ear! 
the following Summer, ſo that good Seeds may be obtain'd by 
this Method ; but they rarely continue longer than two Sum- 
mers, ſo that they muſt be conſtantly raiſed from Seeds every 


Year. 
AGNUS CASTUS: vide Vitex. 
AGRIFOLIUM : vide Aquifolium. 


AGRIMONIA, [of ' Acyaudvn, becauſe it is good againſt the 
epyiuzlz, i. e. the Fault of the Eyes] Agrimony, Az Pimonia, 
Angle- Saxon. 


The Character: are; 


The Leaves are rough, hairy, pennated, and grow alternately 
on the Branches; the Calyx (or Flawer-cup) conſiſts of one Leaf, 
which is divided into five Segments : the Flowers have five or fix 
Leaves, and are form'd into a long Spike, which expand in Form 
of a Roſe : the Fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, like the Bur- 

ock; in each of which are contain'd tiuo Kernels. 
The Species are; 


1. AGRIMONIA officinarum. Tourn, The common er me- 
dicinal Agrimony.. | | 

2. AGRIMONIA odorata, Camer, The ſweet ſmelling A- 
grimony. 3 

3. AGRIMONIA minor, flore albo. Hort. Cath. Leſler 
Agrimony, with a white Flower. 

4. AGRIMONIA ortentalis, humilis, radice craſſiſſima, repente, 
ruttu in ſpicam brevem & denſam congeſtis. T. Cor. arf 

ſtern Agrimony, with thick creeping Roots, and the Fruit 
growing in ſhort thick Spikes, | 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is common in the Hedges in many 
Parts of England, and is the Sort commonly uſed in Medicine, 
but ſhould not be wanting in a Garden : It will grow in almoft 
any Soil or Situation, and is increaſed by parting the Roots in 
Autumn, or by ſowing the Seeds ſoon after they are ripe. 

Ihe Beet Anelin Agrimony is by ſome preferr'd to the 
conimon Sort for medicinal Uſes ; but however it is certainly 
the moſt grateful to infuſe for pectoral Decoctions, and makes 
a pleaſant kind of Tea: It is propagated as the common Sort, 
but requires an opener Expoſure, | 

third and fourth Sorts are preſerved in the Gardens of 
ſuch Perſons who are curious in botanical Inquiries ; but as 
they are not uſed in Medicine, ſo they are ſeldom cultivated 
in other Gardens. They are both very hardy Plants, and ma 
be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds on a Bed of light Earth, 
in the Spring, or by parting their Roots in Autumn, and when. 
the Plants are come up, they will require no farther Care than 
only to keep em clear from Weeds, until they are large 
enough to tranſplant, when they war be planted in an open 
Bed of light Earth, where they will thrive, and endure the 
ſevereſt Cold of our Climate, as well as the common Sort. 


AGRIMONOIDES Baſtard Agrimony. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a roſaceous Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Petals, which 
are placed in a circular Order, iſſuing out of the Diviſions of the 
er wir but the Flower and the Meg are received into 
another Funnel-ſhaped E — which is fringed. The 


lower-cup 


1 
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Flawer- afterwards becomes a harp oval Fruit, which is in- 


folded in the outer Empalement, and contains, fur the moft part, 
a ſingle Seed. . 


There is but one Species of this Plant at preſent known, 
| which is; 
AGRIMONOIDES; Col. part 1. 145. 


This is a perennial Plant, which in its outward Ap ce 

eatly reſembles Agrimony, but differs therefrom in its Flower; 
Por which Reaſon Dr. Tournefort has * it from the A- 
-rimonics, It may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
Lo in the Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe ; for if they are 
kept out of the Ground till Spring, they are ſubject to miſcarry, 
or otherwiſe will remain in the Ground till the following 
Spring; whereas thoſe which are ſown in Autumn, do ſeldom 
fail to come up the next Spring. When the Plants appear, 
| will require no other Culture, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds until the following Autumn, when they ſhould 
be taken up and tranſplanted where "ou are to remain. Theſe 
Plants will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation, provided they 
are not placed under the Drip of Trees. 

The ſecond Year theſe Plants will produce Flowers and the 
Roots will abide ſeveral Years, and may N in Autumn, 
if you are willing to propagate them that Way. 


AHOUAL. | : 


The Characters are; 


It hath a Fannel-ſha ed Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, and 
is divided into ſeveral Parts at the Top ; from whoſe Cup ariſes 
the Pointal, which is fixed like a Nail to the inner Part of the 
Flower, which afterwards becomes a fleſhy Fruit, almoſt of a 
Pear-ſhape, in which is incleſed a three-corner'd Nut, 


The Species are, 
1. AHOUAL. Thev. Franc. Antarct. 66. 


2. AHOUAI nerii folio, flore luteo. Plum. Ahouai, with an 
Oleander Leaf, and a yellow Flower. 


Theſe two Plants grow in great Plenty 6n the Continent in 
the Southern Parts of America, but are leſs common in the 
Iſlands of America. The firſt of them grows to the Height of 
our common Cherry- trees; the Leaves are three or four 
Inches long, and almoſt two Inches broad. The whole Tree 
is full of a milky Juice, which flows out on breaking or 
wounding any Part of it; the Wood of this Tree ſtinks moſt 
abominably ; and the Kernel of the Nut is a moſt deadly Poi- 
ſon, ſo that the Indians always caution their Children againſt 
eating of it, for they know of no Antidote to expel this Poi- 


ſon, nor will they uſe the Wood of this Tree for Fuel ; but 


they take the Kernel out of the Shell, into which they put 
ſmall Stones, and then bore a Hole thro? each Shell, and ſtring 
them ; theſe they tye about their Legs, to dance with, as is 
the Cuſtom of our Morris-dancers with Bells. 

The ſecond Sort is of much lower Growth than the firſt, 
and ſeldom riſes above ten or twelve Feet high. The Fruit of 
this Tree is of a beautiful red Colour when ripe, but the whole 
Plant abounds with a milky Juice as the former, and I believe 
is equally poiſonous, I received the Seeds of this Plant from 
Panama, which were collected by Mr. Robert Millar Surgeon, 


in the Year 1735 ; they came up in a Hot-bed very well, and 


ſome of the Plants produced Flowers the ſame Year, 


with light Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to water them fre- 


quently to promote their Vegetation. en the Plants are 
come up about two Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted 


each into a ſeparate Pot, filled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged again into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to 


ſhade the Glafles in the Heat of the Day, until the ts 


have taken new Root; and they muſt be frequently re- 


freſhed with Water. As the Summer advances, ſo theſe Plants 
ſhould have Air admitted to them, in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon ; and when they have filled theſe ſmall 
Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be turned out, and tranſ- 


lanted into other Pots of a larger Size, which muſt alſo be 
Iled with freſh light Earth, and. then ſhould be plunged into 


the Hot-bed again, obſerving to water them frequently, as 


alſo to admit Air. under the Glaſſes every Day, in proportion 
to the Warmth of the Seaſon. When the Plants are grown 
about a Foot high, they ſhould have a larger Share of Air, in 
order to. harden. them before the Winter; but they ſhould not 


be wholly, expoſed} to the open Air the firſt Year, becauſe it 
will ſtunt their Growth: In the Winter theſe Plants ſhould 
be placed in a warm Stove, and during that Seaſon they ſhould | 


be frequently refreſhed with Water, but it muſt not be given 
to them in great Quantities in cold Weather, leſt it d rot 
their. Roots, In the following Spring theſe Plants ſhould be 
ſhifted again into other Pots, at which Time you ſhould take 
away as much as you conveniently can of the old Earth from 
their Roots, and afterwards cut off the decayed Fibres, then 

t them into Pots filled with light rich Earth, and if you have 
ee to plunge them into a moderate Hot- bed of 
Tanners-bark, it will greatly promote their taking new Root, 
In June following theſe Plants ſhould be inured to bear the 
open Air by Degrees, into which they ſhould be removed to- 
ward the latter End of the ſame Month; but they ſhould be 
placed in a warm Situation, where they may be ſheltered from 
ſtrong Winds : In ſuch a Situation they will bear the open Air 
of our Climate very well until September, when they ſhould 
be again removed into the Stove, and muſt be managed during 
the Winter Seaſon, as was before directed. Theſe Plants 
produce their Flowers plentifully in Augu/?, but they have not 
as yet produced any Fruit in this Country. They retain their 
Leaves all the Year, - which being thick, ſtrong, and of a 
ſhining ou Colour, make a e Variety amongſt other 
tender Exotick Plants in the Winter Seaſon, for which they 
are chiefly eſteemed. AD, ; 


AIR, [Aer, Lat. Age, of vod de) ev, becauſe it 
flows; or as others, of 4,u,, to breathe ; or as others, of 3 
alpen, becauſe it bears the Earth.] By Air is meant all that fluid 
expanded Maſs of Matter which furrounds our Earth, in which 
we live and walk, and which we are continually receiving and 
caſting out again by Reſpiration. 


The Subſtance whereof Air conſiſts, may be reduced to 
two Kinds; viz. | 


1. The Matter of Light or Fire, which is continually flow- 
ing into it from the heavenly Bodies. 

2. Thoſe numberleſs Particles, which in Form either of 
Vapours or dry Exhalations, are raiſed from the Earth, Water, 
Minerals, Vegetables, Animals, &c. either by the ſolar, ſub- 
terraneous, or culinary Fire. 

Elementary Air, or Air properly ſo call'd, is a certain fub- 
tile, homogeneous, elaſtick Matter, the Baſis or fundamental 
Ingredient of the Atmoſpherical Air, and that which gives it 
the Denomination, 

Air therefore may be conſider'd in two Reſpects, either as 
it is an univerſal Aſſemblage or Chaos of all kinds of Bodies; 
or as it is a Body endued with its own proper Qualities. 

1. That there is Fire contain'd in all Air is demonſtrable, 
in that it is evident, that there is Fire exiſting in all Bodies ; 
and to this Fire it is that Air ſeems to owe all its Fluidity ; and 
were the Air totally diveſted of that Fire, it is more than pro- 
bable that it would coaleſce into a ſolid Body; for it is found 
by many Experiments, that the Air condenſes, and contracts 
itſelf ſo much the more, the leſs Degree of Warmth it has ; 
and, on the contrary, expands itſelf the more, according as 
the Heat is 2 | | 

2. In reſpe& of Exhalations, Air may be ſaid to be a 
5 Collection of all kinds of Bodies; for there are no 

ies but what Fire will render volatile and diſperſe into Air; 
even Salts, Sulphurs, and Stones, nay and Gold itſelf, tho” 
= Mn * * ficed of all Bodies, are convertible into 
apours by a large Burning , and are carried on high. 
hoſe foating Particles = raiſed from terreſtrial Bodies, 
are moved and agitated by the fiery Particles divers Ways, and 
are diffuſed thro' the whole Atmoſphere. 

Of the Matters thus raiſed in the Atmoſphere, thoſe which 
come from fluid Bodies, are properly called Yapours, and thoſe 
from ſolid or dry ones, Exhalations. 

The Cauſe of this Volatility and Aſcent is the Fire, without 
which all W Braga fall immediately down towards the 
Center of the h, and remain in eternal Reft. 

Thus if the Air be full of Vapours, and the Cold ſucceeds, 
thoſe Vapours before diſperſed are congregated and condenſed 
into Clouds, and thus fall back again into the Form of Vater, 
Rain, Snow, or Hail. 

From the Time of the Entrance of the Spring till Autumn, 
the Evaporation is conſtant ; but then it begins to fail, and in 


the Winter ceaſes, to lay up freſh Matter for the coming Sea- 


ſon. 
And thus it is that froſty Winters, by congeaſ the Wa- 
ters, and by covering the with a Cruſt, 181 thus im- 


priſoning the Exhalations, make a fruitful Summer. | 
And this feems to be the Reaſon why in ſome Countries, 


where the Winter is ſeverer-than ordinary, the Spring is more 


than ordinary fruitful: For in Tuch Places the tions 


being pent up a long time, are diſcharged in the greater Quan- 


tity, when the Sun makes them a P z Whereas under a 


feebler 
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ler Cold, the Flux would have been continual, and con- 

—— no great Stock reſerved ſor the next Occaſion. 
"This yaporous Matter then being at length received into the 
Atmoſphere, is return'd again in the Form of Rain, a Fore- 
runner of a cheerful Crop. 2 | 1 
5 1 — the Cold ſucceeds; and thus the Diver- 
ſity of the Seaſons of the Year depends on a Change in the 
Face of the Cruſt of the Earth, the Preſence of the Air, and 
the Courſe of the Sun. | 5 
And hence we conceive the Nature of Meteors, which are 
all either Collections of ſuch Vapours, and Exhalations, or 

iſperſions thereof. : : 
x llections of Vapours make Clouds, which being farther 
and farther condenſed, turn to Snow, Rain, or Hail, 

The ſubtiler Oils are always riſing into the Air: Now two 
Clouds, partly form'd of ſuch Oils, to meet and 
the Attrition the Oil frequently 


— — 
— „ * 


es Fire, and 


mix, by 0 i 

proceed Thunder Lighten and other Phænomena; 
— may be farther promoted y the Diſpoſition of the 
Clouds to favour the Excitation. 


And hence ariſe great and ſudden Alterations in the Air; 


inſomuch that it ſhall now be intenſely hot, and raiſe the Spirits 


to 88 Degrees in a Thermometer; and yet, after a 
Ep of Thunder with a Shower, it ſhall fall again in a few 
Minutes no leſs than 20 or 30 
Ice may be, and is form'd even in the Heavens, from the 
intenſe Cold that frequently prevails there ; and the Sun's Rays 
paſſing duly thro? the Ice, have their Force conſiderably in- 
creaſed ; as we ſee in Burning-glaſſes made of Ice. 

And hence our Degree of Heat may be greatly heightened ; 
as accordi we obſerve, that when our Atmoſphere is re- 
plete with C ouds, provided they are not groſs enough to inter- 
cept the Rays, our Heat is then moſt intenſe and ſultry. 

y is known that none of theſe Clouds are above an Engliſb 
| Mile high; and even the white ones, in fair Weather, are 
rarely found to be more than three quarters of a Mile, and 
ſeldom above half a Mile from the Surface of the Earth, and 
on very high Mountains the Warmth is inconſiderable. 
In effect, our Heat depends. more on the Circumſtances of 


the Clouds, and the Bodies that are beneath them, than on all 


that is above them, taking Sun, Moon, Stars and all. 

It is therefore impoſſible to pronounce what the ee of 
Heat will be in any given Place at any Time, even tho“ we 
know ever ſo well the Places and Poſition of the Sun and 
Planets with reſpect to us, fince it depends ſo much upon other 
variable Things, no ways capable of being aſcertained; 

The Height or Depth of the Air makes a yet farther conſi- 
derable Alteration therein; for the Exhalations are few of 
them able to aſcend above the Tops. of Mountains ; and on 
ſome Mountains in Bavaria it is Winter, and on the other 
Side Summer at the ſame Time; ſo that while this Side is 

ched with Heat, that lies buried in Snow: And the Inha- 
bitants oh one Side of a Mountain have all periſhed with the 
Plague, while thoſe of the other Side have remained in perfect 
Health, #1, | 

The lower the Place, the cloſer, denſer, and heavier is the 
Air, till at my you arrive at a Depth where the Fire goes 
out: ſo that Miners, who go deep, to remedy this Inconve- 
nience, are forced to have Recourſe to an artificial Wind, 
raiſed by the Fall: of Waters, to do the Office of the other 
000; | 

The Air may likewiſe undergo ſome Alterations by Means 
of its Motion: Thus a briſk Wind leſſens the Preſſure of the 
incumbent Atmoſphere ; by which means the ſubterraneous 
Air may be enabled to raiſe the Cruſt of the Earth, or occaſion 
a ſhuddering of it: And hence proceeds Mr. Hawkſby's Obſer- 
vation, that the Barometer ſinks very notably when the Wind 
is raiſed, or the Air agitated about the ſame Time. 

Now conſidering the Air as ſuch a Chaos or Aſſemblage of 
all Kinds of Bodies, and a Chaos ſo extremely liable to change, 
it muſt needs have a great Influence on vegetable Bodies. 

In „the Air, as it contains divers Kinds of Exhalati- 
ons, a wonderful Effect towards promoting, ſtopping or 
altering the Actions of all Bodies on each other: ſo if pure 
well-fermented Wine be carried into a Place where the Air is 
repleniſhed with the Fumes of new Wine next fermenting, it 
will begin to ferment afreſh: And from the Air, conſider'd as 
before, do ariſe many aftoniſhing EffeQs, | 

The Air is every 
_ fiilleſt Seaſon, when no Wind .is ſtirring, if a Perſon places 
himſelf in a darken'd Room, which only receives the Light in 
at a little Hole, capable of admitting a fingle Ray; that Ray 
dividing itſelf, and illuminating the whole Length of the Room, 
he may perceive every Thing, all the external Objects, whoſe 

cies are brought in Motion, which is owing to the external 
Air, which i ing itſelf 'thro* the Chinks of the Edifice, 
moves that on the Outſide of the Chamber. And hence, 


The Mercury in a very large accurate Barometer is found to 


where in continual Motion; for in the? 
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be continually vibrating or leaping up and down, without ever 
remaining a Moment quiet. 

This perpetual Motion of the Air is owing to Fire, which 
acts there on the true, proper Air, by means of its native 
Elaſticity. | 

Others ſay, the Cauſe from whence the Air, which is com- 
poſed of ſo many heterogeneous Particles, receives its ſudden 
and continual Motion, is properly the Æther, or the ſubtile 
and celeſtial Matter, and from it the Corpuſcula in the Air 
acquire their Force and Motion; and beſides, one Part moves 
another by the ſame Means; and by how much ſmaller the 
Bodies are, by ſo much is their Motion the more ſudden and 
this is done inceſſantly, tho* we cannot perceive it. | 

Theſe Particles of Air are very light, yet nevertheleſs they 
arg ger Weight, according to their Proportion and Degree 
0 ity. 

The Motion of the Air, and conſequently its Force and Ef- 
fect, ariſe wholly from Fire, by moving all the various Kinds 
of Particles which are in the Air, and performs infinite Opera- 
tions, 

In the extremeſt Cold, the Air ſcarce acts at all, but is con- 
tracted within itſelf ; but when warm, expands again, and 
agitates other Bodies ; conſequently as the Degrees of Heat are 
infinite, ſo muſt the Actions and Effects of the Air be: Add, 
that as the Fire acts on all the Corpuſcles that are in the Air, 
and theſe are infinite, it is evident that all the Actions thereof 
are indefinite. ä 


Air conſider'd in itſelf, or that properly call'd Air. 
ides the Fire and Exhalations contain'd in the circum- 
ambient Atmoſphere, there is a third Matter, which is what 
we Ry mean by Air. 
o define the Nature of it would be extremely difficult, 
inaſmuch as its intimate Affections are unknown to us: All 
we know is, 


1. That Air is naturally an homogeneous ſimilar Body. 

2, That it is fluid, 

3. That it is heavy. 

4. That it is elaſtick. 

5. That it rarefies by Fire, and contracts by Cold. 

5. That it is compreſſible by a Weight laid thereon, and 
riſes, and reſtores itſelf upon a Removal of the ſame: All 
which Circumſtances ſhould incline it to coaleſce into a Solid, 
if Fire were wanting, 


I. Air is divided into real and permanent, and apparent or 


W ; | 
eal Air is not reducible by any Compreſſion or Conden- 
ſation, or the like, into any Subſtance beſides Air. | 

Tranſient Air is the contrary of the former, and by Cold, 
Sc. may be condenſed into original Water: The Difference 
between permanent and tranſient Air amounts to the ſame as 
that between Vapour and Exhalation ; the one, e. g. being 
dry, and the other moiſt, 

Hence, as Sir Iſaac Newton ſays, it is, that as the Particles 
of permanent Air are groſſer, and ariſe from denſer Bodies than 
thoſe of tranſient Air or Vapour, true Air is more pondrous 
than Vapour, and a moiſt Atmoſphere lighter than a dry one. 

But this real Air no where conſiſts in its Purity; but that 
Air which concerns us, and the Properties and Effects of which 
are chiefly to be conſider'd, is that which has been before 
treated on and deſcribed, which Mr, Boyle acknowledges to be 
the moſt heterogeneous Body in the Univerſe; and Dr. 
Beerhaave ſhews to be an univerſal Chaos and Colluvies of all 
the Kinds of created Bodies in the Univerſe, and in which 
may be found whatever Fire can volatilize. 

2. That the Air is fluid, appears from the eaſy Paſſage it 
affords to Bodies thro” it; as in the Propagation of Sounds, 
Smells, and other Effluvia: For theſe Things ſhew it a Body 
that gives way to any Force impreſſed; and in yielding are 
eaſily moved among themſelves, which are the Properties of a 
Fluid: ſo that ſcarce any Body will call in queſtion, whether 
Air be a Fluid, and thence being always in Motion, and al- 
ways moving other Bodies; for no Surface of any Liquor that 
is contiguous to the Air, can be at reſt. 

- 3. As to the Gravity or Heavineſs of the Air, that is like- 
wiſe eaſily proved; for that the Air is heavy, follows from its 
being a Body, Weight being an eſſential Property of Matter. 

Senſe and Experiment fufficiently prove this; for, if a Per- 
ſon lay his Hand upon an open Veſſel placed on an Air Pump, 
and the Arr be exhauſted, he will ſenſibly feel the Load of the 
incumbent Atmoſphere to increaſe, and preſs upon the upper 
Ont, {ae es Grote ng, 5 

In like manner, a hollow Sphere of five or ſix Inches dia 
meter, divided into two Segments exactly fitting each other, 
after the Air is exhauſted out of them, are preſſed together 
with a Force equal to an hundred Pounds Weight, and a 
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the Strength of two Perſons to pull them · aſunder; 
which, as ſoon as ever the Air is let into ther — will fall 
aſunder by the mere Weight of the under Hemiſphere. 

The Elements of all Bodies are as heavy as the Elements of 
Gold, and Variety of Bodies, in point of Weight, ariſes only 
from the particular Surface which thoſe Particles acquire in the 
Contexture : Thus, if Gold be beaten into very thin Leaves, 
it will ſwim in Water, or be carried about by the Air; fo 
that it does not appear, that the leaſt Particles of Air are more 
porous than thoſe of Gold. 

Again; that the Air has Gravity, is demonſtrable, in that 
it may actually be weighed ; and a Bladder blown full of Air, 
weighs more than when it was empty. 

r. 


Boyle found that a Lamb's Bladder containing about 


Two-thirds of a Pint, and blown up, and well dried, loſt 
about a Grain and One-eighth, when it was prick'd, and the 
Air let out, 

Mr. Grave ſende found, that the Air in a Glaſs Ball of about 
283 Inches Capacity, weigh'd an hundred Grains; and ac- 
cording to Burcher de Volder, a Cubit Foot of Air is in Weight 
one Ounce and twenty-ſeven Grains. | 

Mr. Boyle has computed, that the Weight of any Quantity 
of Air, near the Surface of the Earth, is to Water as 1 to 
1000 ; and Dr. Halley, as 1 to 800; and Mr, Hawkſby, as 1 
to 885, and the Gravity of the*ſame Quantity of Air to the 
ſame Quantity of Mercury, as 1 to 10800. 

As to the Uſe and Effects of this Preſſure of the Air, the 
Weight of the whole incumbent Air is ſuch as enables it to 
tuſtain the Mercury in the Torricellian Tube to the Height of 
28 Inches, an Water to that of 32 Feet: But the Weight or 
Gravity of the Air is continually varying, according to the 


different Degree of Heat and Cold; and Experiments made in 


different Places neceſſarily vary in regard of the different 
Heights of the Places, and the Differences of Air ariſing there- 
from: And ſo the Mercury in a Barometer is found to deſceng 
a fourth-part of an Inch for every 100 Foot of Aſcent. 

Air therefore may be confider'd as an univerfal Operculum 


or Cover, which by its Weight keeps all terreſtrial Bodies 


down, and hinders them from flying off. 
4. The Air is elaſtick, Elaſticity is a Quality whereby a 
Body yields to any external Impreſſion, by contracting itſelf 


into leſs Compaſs; and upon removing or diminiſhing the im- 


preſſive Power, returns to its former _ or Figure: And by 
this Quality, the Air is diftinguiſh'd from all other Bodies in 
the Atmoſphere ; neither Fire nor Exhalations appearing to be 
elaſtick, at leaſt in any notable Degree. 

That there is ſuch a Quality in the Air, is evident from in- 
numerable Experiments; and this Property is inſeparable from 
it : A Bladder full blown being ſqueez'd in the Hand, the 
included Air may be ſenſibly perceived to reſiſt the Touch; 
ſo that upon ceafing to compreſs it, the Cavities or Impreſſions 
which were made in its Surface are immediately expanded again 
and filled up. 

Alſo thin Glaſs Bubbles, or Bladders full of Air, and exactly 
cloſed and put into the Receiver of an Air Pump, the Air 


being exhauſted out of the Receiver, the Glaſs Bubbles fly in 


Pieces by the Force of the Air included in them. 

Again, if a Bladder quite flaccid, having but a very little 
Quantity of Air included in it, be put into a Receiver, and 
the Air exhauſted out of the Receiver, the Bladder will ſwell 
as the Air is exhauſted; till it be quite full. 

This Niſus, or Endeavour to expand itſelf, is always exerted 
by every Particle of Air; and thus ftrives againſt an equal En- 
deavour of the ambient Particles of Air : But as the Refiſtance 
happens by any means to be weaken'd, it immediately diffuſes 
itſelf into a vaſt Extent. Y | 

This Power or Property of the Air does not feem to have any 
Limits affigned it, Mr. Boyle, by ſeveral Experiments, dilated it 
firſt into q times its Space, then into 31, then into 60, then into 
150; afterwards it was brought to dilate into 8000 times its 

then into To000, and at laſt into 13679 times its 
„ and all by its own expanſive Force, without any Help 
of Fire. 

From theſe Experiments, and many others, it appears, that 
the Air we breathe near the Surface of the Earth — Bery 
by its own Ir into at leaſt 13679 Parts of the Space it 
would poſſeſs in Yacuo : And if the fame Air be condenſed by 
Art, the Space it will occupy, when moſt dilated, will be as 

©5000 to 1, to that which it poſſeſſes when condenſed : And 
Dr. mo gn, that we are far from knowing the utmoſt 
it is capab 8 19D] 

Nor does this Power appear le by any Means to be de- 
ſtroy'd or diminiſh'd : For Mr. Boyle made ſeveral Experiments 
to diſcover how long Air, brought to the greateſt — . of 
— ee he could reduce it to in his Air Pump, would retain 
its Spring, and could never obſerve any ſenſible Diminution; 


\ 


altho' the Air was dlogg' d ſome Months with a Weight that 
one would admire how it ſhould ſupport one Moment. 

It is, indeed, a wonderful Property in Air, that it ſhould be · 
capable of being contracted and extended infinitely ; but, as 
hath been ſaid, it does not appear, by all the Experiments yet 
tried, that there are any Limits of its Compreſſion or-Expan- 
ſion; but till by the Addition of a new Weight it will con- 
tract farther, and by taking the Weight away, will expand 
farther, | 

This wonderful Property has 2 Occaſion to ſeveral learn- 
ed Perſons to examine into the Structure of the Air, or Figure 
of its Particles, and to form ſome Conception or Idea as to 
the Structure of it, 

Mr. Boyle conceives the Air to be a Congeries of minute 
Hloſculi, all ſpringy, e ible, and contractible, and ſuppoſes 
it to derive its elaſtick Force from its Structure, or the Form 
of theſe Fhſculi; which he reſembles to Fleeces of Wool: 
Which if ſeveral Fleeces be laid one upon another, and 2 
be compreſs'd by the Hand, or any Weight, have an elaſti 
Force, and upon the Removal of the Preſſure, will riſe again. 

Others tefemble the Particles of the Air to the Springs of 
Watches coil'd up, and endeavouring to reſtore themſelves. 

Others to very ſlender Wires of different Subſtances, Con- 
ſiſtences, Lengths, and Thickneſſes; in greater Curls; or 
leſs ; nearer, to, or remoter from each other, &c, yet all con- 
tinuing ſpringy, expanſible, and compreſſible. . 

Others compare them to thin Shavings of different Kinds of 
Wood, various in their Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs. 

Sir Iſaac Newton conſiders Air, as to the Effects alone, with- 
out concerning himſelf as to the Figure of its Particles, and 
obſerves, that theſe aerial Particles exert certain new Powers 
in approaching nearer each other, whereby they mutually en- 
deavour to recede or fly from each other : ſo that the farther 
they are apart, this Force does act the leſs; and the ſtronger, 
the nearer : And he brings the Inftance of Air and YVapours, 
which ſeem to diſcover ſome ſuch repelling Power, as an Ar- 
gument of the ſame Power's being found in other Bodies, 

Tho' either of theſe Hypotheſes may be ſufficient, yet the 
former aſſumes or takes the more for granted, ſince it ſuppoſes 
the Air to be fleecy; whereas, according to the latter, the 
Particles of the Air may be of any Figure at Pleaſure, provi- 
ded they are but allow'd the Vis recedendi; but ſome who 
have moſt accurately and ingeniouſly conſider'd it, have con- 
felled, that they do not know what the Air is. 

5. Air rarefies by Fire, and contracts by Cold. | 

The colder the Air is, the leſs Space it takes up; and, on 
the contrary, the warmer the Air is it poſſeſſes, the larger the 
Space; and ſo Cooling and Compreſſion have the ſame Effects 


upon Air; and ſo Cold and Compreſſion keep Pace with one 


another. 


The fame holds of warming and diminiſhing of Weight, 
or Heat and Expanſion, which go Hand in Hand. 

And to the ſame elaſtick Power before-mention'd, and its 
_ expanded by Heat, it is owing, that Air incloſed in Glaſs 
Veſlels, at a time when it is much weer — it after- 
wards comes to expand by a farther Degree of Heat, frequent- 
ly burſts the Bottles. N 90 f 

All thoſe Perſons who have travelled the higheſt Mountains, 
agree, that the Air is colder in high Places than near the Sur- 
face of the Earth; and, of Conſequence, the Air there muſt 
contract itſelf more in Proportion; yet notwithſtanding the 
Air of the ſame Places conſider'd, as it is preſs'd with a leſs 
Load of incumbent Air, muſt expand itſelf more. And 


hence it is, that Barometrical Experiments, made on the Tops 


of the higheſt Mountains, are frequently very wavering and 
precarious, | 

6. Air is compreſſible by a Weight laid thereon, and riſes 
and reſtores itſelf upon a Removal of the ſame. This Property 
has been ſufficiently ſhewn by what has been ſaid before, and 
eſpecially under the Head of Elaſticity : Wherefore, having 
conſidered the Properties of Air, I ſhall take notice of ſome 
of its Operations and Effects as to the Buſineſs of Vegetation. 

Air, by being heavy and fluid, inveſts the whole Earth, and 
preſſes all the Bodies thereon with a great Force, equal to what 
they would ſuſtain from the Preſſure of a Column of 29 Inches 
depth of Mercury, or 32 Feet of Water, and conſtringes and 
binds them down with a Force amounting, according to the 
Computation of Mr. Paſchal, to 2232 Pounds Weight upon 
every ſquare Foot, or upwards of 15 Pounds upon every ſquare 
Inch. Hence it prevents, e. g. the arterial Veſſels of Plants 
and Animals from being too much diſtended by the Inpetus of 
the circulating Juices, or by the elaſtick Force of the Air fo 
plenfully lodged in the Blood of one, and the Sap of the 
other A or, ; * | 
The Air preſſes equally every Way, as is confirmed in 
what we obſerve of ſoft Bodies ſuſtaining this Preſſure without 
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any Change of Figure, and brittle Bodies without their 
breaking, | 1 8 | 
s a principal Cauſe of the Vegetation of Plants, an 
3 from Mr. Ray, in the TR bical 
Tranſattions, of Lettice-ſeed, that was ſown in the Glaſs Re- 
ver of the Air Pump, which was exhauſted and clear d from 
all Air, which grew not at all in eight Days time 3 whereas 
ſome of the ſame. Seed that was ſown-at the ſame time in the 
en Air, was riſen to the Height of an Inch and an half in 
t time; but the Air being let into the — — 
the Seed grew up to the Height of two or three Inches in the 
ſpace of one Week. 


Another Inſtance of the Uſefulneſs of the Air in Vegeta-. 


jon, is the Sedum, which will puſh out Roots without 

Earth 5 Weed, nnd live for ſeveral Months: And ſome 
of Aloes, if hung up in a Room intirely ſecured from 

Feaſts, will remain freſh for ſome Years, tho' they will ſenſibly 

in their Weight. . 

— apr penetrating the and ſpongy Parts 

of Plants, and being there con » and dilating itſelf 


in. 

The Air operates alſo within the Bowels of the Earth, and 
by its Subtilty perſpiring thro* the Pores, aſſiſts in the Rare- 
faction of the Crudities of the Earth, and in the diſpelling all 
ſuperfluous Moiſture, entering into the very Pores and Veins 
of the Trees, Plants, Herbs, &c. carrying along with it thoſe 
Salts contain'd either in itſelf, or lodged in the Earth; which 
ts or Juices are alter d according to the ſeveral Figures or 
menſions of the different Strainers or Veſſels of thoſe ſeveral 
Plants which grow upon the ſame Spot of Earth, which is ſo 
impregnated with theſe Salts : And thence thoſe Varieties in 
Taſte and Smell proceed, notwithſtanding they all receive their 
Nouriſhment from the ſame Stock that is lodg'd in the Earth. 
The Air alſo affects the Branches, Leaves, and Flowers of 
Trees, Plants, and Herbs, entering and perſpiring thro* them, 


and even thro* the Bark and Body of the Tree ; and by the. 


ſame kind of Subtilty it does, by its refreſhing Breezes, mode- 
rate the Intenſeneſs of the Sun-beams, cooling, chearing, 
blowing, opening, and extending all the Offspring of Na- 
ture, 

The Air fixes and inſinuates its aerial Subſtance into the li- 
quid of Vegetables, and as all the Agitations in Nature 
proceed from the Contrariety of Parts inhabiting r, ſo 
in this aerial and liquid Subſtances being mix'd, cauſe this A- 
gitation and Motion in Vegetables, or, more properly, ſet it 
all into a Ferment, (whether it be in the Roots or in the 
Stem) and riſes by Co-operation of the Sun (which is the 
third Agent in Vegetation) up to the Top of a Tree, &c. as 
Liquids riſe by Fire to the Top of the containing Veſſel. 

This Air, we find, produces a vibratory Motion in ſgyeral 
Bodies, and particularly in Plants; the Air Veſſels thereof do 
the Office of Lungs : For the Air contain'd in them, ſome- 
times contracting and ſometimes expanding, according as the 
Heat is increaſed or diminiſhed, prefles the Veſſels, and eaſes 
them again by Turns, and thus promotes a Circulation of 
their Juices, which could ſcarce be otherwiſe effected. 

Air ſays the learned Dr... Hales, is a fine elaſtick Fluid, with 
Particles of very different Natures floating in it, whereby it 
is admirably fitted 1 eat Author of Nature to be the 
Breath or Life of Vegetables as well as Animals, without 
which they can no more live nor thrive than Animals can. 

As a Proof of the great Quantities of Air in Vegetables, he 
refers to the third Chapter of his excellent Treatiſe of Peg - 
table Staticks, where, he ſays, in the Experiments on Vines, 
the great Quantity of Air was viſible, which was continually 
aſcending thro* the Sap in the Tubes; which manifeſtly ſhews 
what Plenty of it is taken in by Vegetables, and is perſpired 
off with the Sap thro? the Leaves. 

Apple- Branch, 


He adds ſeveral Experiments, as to an 
RARE Birch, and other Plants, to prove the ſame 


And Dr. Grew has obſerved, that the Pores are fo large in 
the Trunks of ſome Plants, as in the better fort of thick 
ing Canes, that they are viſible to a good Eye without a 
Glaſs; but with a Glaſs, the Cane ſeems as if ſtuck at Top 
full of Holes with great Pins, ſo large as very well to reſemble 
the Pores of the Skin in the Ends of the Fingers, and Ball of 
the Hand. | - 
In the Leaves of — 
very e t Shew, l 
thro? — of the "7 Br | | 
Whence it may be thought probable, that the Air freely enters 
Plants, not only with. the principal Fund of Nouriſhment by 
the Roots, but alſo thro' the Surface of their Trunks and 


are likewiſe thro* a Glaſs a 


Leaves, eſpecially at Night, when from 
perlpiring, i 7 imbibing — * 1 . 


Grains, which is more than One- ſicth 


ſt exactly in Rank and File not turn vapid in warm Weather by imbibi 


_ 


Mr. Hales [likewiſe tells us, that in all thoſe Experiments 
that he tried to this Purpoſe, he found that the Air enter'd very 
ſlowly at the Bark of young Shoots and Branches, but — 
more freely thro? old Bark; and that in different Kinds of 
Trees it had different Degrees of more or leſs free Entrance. 

And like wiſe, that there is ſome Air both in an elaſtick and 
unelaſtick State, mix'd with the Earth, (which may well enter 
the Roots with the Nouriſhment) he found by ſeveral Experi- 
ments, which he ay in the before - mentioned Treatiſe. 

The excellent Mr. Beyle, in making many Experiments on 
the Air, among other Diſcoveries found, that a good tity 
of Air was producible from Vegetables, by putti F 
Plums, Gooſberies, Peas, and ſeveral other Sorts of Fruits and 
Grains into exhauſted and unexhauſted Receivers, where 
continued for ſeveral Days emitting great Quantities of Air. 

This put the curious Dr. Hales upon farther Reſearches to 
find out what Proportion of Air he could obtain out of the 
different Vegetables in which it was lodged and incorporated, 
which he performed by divers e pom Experiments, 
which he gives in many Inſtances in his Treatiſe of Analyſis of 
the Air, plainly ſhewing in what Manner he performed them, 
and the Events of them. | 

That from half a Cubick Inch, or 135 Grains of Heart 4 
Oat, freſh cut from a growing Tree, there were 108 Cubi 
Inches of Air generated, which is a Quantity equal to 216 
times the Bulk of the Piece of Oak; that the Weight of it 
—— above 30 Grains, one quarter Part of the Weight of 135 

ns. 

And he adds, that he took the like Quantity of thin Shavings 
from the ſame Piece of Oak, and dried them at ſome Diſtance 


from a gentle Fire for 24 Hours; in which Time they evapo- 


rated 44 Grains of Moiſture; which 44 Grains deducted from 
135 Grains, there remain 91 Grains for the ſolid Part of the 
Oak: Then 30 Grains will be One-third of the Weight of 
the ſolid Part of the Oak. 


He gives another Experiment of Indian Wheat, which grew 


in his own Garden, that he took 388 Grains of it, when it 


was not come to its full Maturity, and that there were gene- 


\rated from it 270 Cubick Inches of Air; the Weight of which 


Air was 77 
Wheat. | 
And again, that a Cubick Inch, or 318 Grains of Peas 
generated 396 Cubick Inches of Air, or 113 Grains, i. e. ſome- 
thing more than One- third of the Weight of the Peas. 
And again, that from one Ounce, or 437 Grains of Muſ- 
tard-ſeed, 270 Cubick Inches of Air were generated, or 77 


art of the -Ounce 
Weight. | 


He likewiſe adds, that there is a great Plenty of Air incor- 
porated into the Subſtance of Vegetables, which, by the Acti- 
on of Fermentation, is rouz'd into -an elaſtick State, as is 
evident from theſe Experiments following. | 

On the' ſecond Day of March, he poured 42 Cubick Inches 
of Ale from the Ton, which had been there ſet to ferment 
Hours before into a Bolt-head ; and from that Time, to | 
gth of Fune, it generated 639 Cubick Inches of Air, with a 
very unequal Progreſſion, more or leſs as the Weather was 
warm, cool, or cold, and ſometimes upon. a Change from 
warm to cool, it reſorbed Air, in all 32 Cubick Inches. 

From the ad of March to the 16th of April, 12 Cubick 
Inches of Malaga Raifins, with 18 Cubick Inches of Water, 

nerated 411 Cubick Inches of Air; and then again, it re- 

orb'd 35 Cubick Inches in two or three cold Days: From the 

21ſt of April to the 16th of May, it generated 78 Cubick 
Inches; after which, the gth of June, it continued in a re- 
ſorbing State, ſo as to reſorb 13 Cubick Inches: That there 
were at that Seaſon many hot Days, with much Thunder and 
Lightning, which deſtroys the Elaſticity of the Air ſo there 
were generated in all 489 Cubick Inches, of which 48 were 
abſorb'd. The Liquor was at laſt vapid. 

On the 1oth of Auguſt, 26 Cubick Inches of Apples being 
marſhed, they generated 986 Cubick Inches of Air in 13 Days 
time, which is a Quantity equal to 48 times their Bulk; after 
which they did reſorb a Guantity equal to their Bulk, in three 
or four Days, notwithſtanding the Weather was then 'very_ 


viz, One-fourth of the Weight of the 


hot; after which Time they were ſtationary for many Days, 


neither generating nor abſorbing. - & 

From which before-mention'd Experiments on Raiſins and 
Ale, the ingenious Author concludes, that Wine and Ale do 
ng the Air, but by 
fermenting and generating too much ; by which Means they 


are deprived of their enlivening Principle the Air: For which 


Reaſon theſe Liquors are beſt preſerved in cool Cellars, where- 
by this active invigorating Principle is kept within due Bounds, 
which when they exceed, Wines are upon tlie Fret, and are in 


Fi: - . . Upon 


Danger of bring ſpoil'd. 
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Upon thele and other Experiments, which the learned 
Au — has given in his aforeſaid Treatiſe, he obſerves, that 
this Air which ariſes in ſo great „ p ur aus. 
and diſſolving Vegetables, is true permanent Air, which is Cer- 
tain, by its — 4 in the ſame expanded and elaſtick State 
for many Weeks and Months, which expanded watery Vapours 
will not do, but ſoon condenſe when cold. : 
- Upon the whole, he concludes, that Air abounds in Vege- 
table Subſtances, and bears a conſiderable Part in them: And 
if all the Parts of Matter were only endowed with a ſtrongly 
attracting Power, whole PR—_— would then immediately be- 
come one unactive cohering Lump. 
Wherefore it was obſolutely neceſſary, in order to the actu- 
ating this vaſt Maſs of attracting Matter, that there ſhould be 
every where mix'd with it a due Proportion of — repelling 
elaſtick Particles, which might enliven the whole Maſs, by 
the inceſſant Action between them and the attracting Par- 
ticles. | | 
— ſince theſe elaſtick Particles are continually in great 
abundance reduced by the Power of the ſtrong A ers, 
from an elaſtick to a fix'd State; it was therefore neceſſary 
that theſe Particles ſhould be endued with a Property of re- 


ſuming their elaſtick State, whenever they were diſengaged from 
that Maſs in which they were fix'd, that thereby this beautiful 
Frame of Things might be maintain'd in a continual Round 


of the Production and Diſſolution of Vegetables as well as 
animal Bodies. | ; 

The Air is very inſtrumental in the Production and Growth 
of Vegetables, both by r ſeveral Juices, while 
in an elaſtich active State, and alſo by greatly contributing in a 
fix'd State, to the Union and firm Connexion of the ſeveral 
conſtituent Parts of thoſe Bodies, viz. their Vater, Fire, 
Salt, and Earth. | 
' To conclude, by reaſon of thoſe Properties of the Air before- 
mentioned, it is very ſerviceable to be wn: eee in that it blows 
up and breaks open the Clouds, thoſe I reaſures of Rain, which 
fertilizes the Vegetable Kind. 

The Air alſo helps to waft away or diſperſe thoſe foggy hu- 
mid Vapours which ariſe from the Earth, and would otherwiſe 
ſtagnate, and poiſon the whole Face of the Earth. 
he Air, by the Aſſiſtance of the Sun, aſſumes and ſubli- 
mates thoſe Vapours into the upper Regions; and theſe foggy 
humid Vapours are, by this Sublimation, and the coercive 
Power of the Air and Sun, rarefied and made of ſecond Uſe 
in Vegetation. | | 

And, on the contrary, to the * Quality of the Air, 

which is ſo many Ways ſubſervient to Vegetables; ſo it is alſo 
ſometimes, and upon ſome Accounts, injurious and pernicious 
to them; not only to the ligneous, herbaceous and flowery 
Parts above, but alſo to the-Roots and Fibres below : for in 
that the Air penetrates into the Earth, it is eaſy to be con- 
cluded, that a dry, huſky, ſcorching Air may be very prejudicial, 
to the tender Fibres of new-planted Trees. 
It may be likewiſe ſuppoſed, that all Bodies of Earth are 
more or leſs capable of imbibing the fluid Air, and of attract- 
ing ſuch Salts as either the Air can give, or the Earth is capa- 
ble of receiving. 


ALA, is the Hollow of a Stalk, which either the Leaf, or 
the Pedicle of the Leaf, makes with the Stalk or Branches; 
or it is that hollow Turning or Sinus placed between the Stalk 
or Branch and Leaf, from whence a new Off- ſpring is wont 
to put forth, which the French call, Arſſelles des Plantes. 
Sometimes it is taken for a little Branch; as when they ſay, 
a Stock or Stem, arm'd with many Alæ, becauſe Branches 
grow to the Stock as ſo many Wings. N 


. 


Al x is alſo uſed to ſignify thoſe Petalæ of papilionaceous 
Flowers placed between the Vexillum and the Carina, which the 
French call, Les Ailes des Fleurs legumineuſes. 
Ale is alſo uſed for thoſe extreme ſlender membranac 
Parts of certain Seeds; as in the Bignonia, Plumeria, the 
Fruit of the Maple, c. which the French call Semences ailtes. 


Al is uſed for thoſe foliaceous Membranes which run the 
whole Length of the Stem; : whence it is called, Caulis alatus, 
a winged Stem; in French, Tige ailee. 


©, ALABASTRA, are thoſe. green herbaceous Leaves that 
encompaſs Flowers.” Jungius explains Alabaſtrum to be the 
Globe, or roundiſh Bud, that is but juſt peeping out. 
-  ALATERNOIDES, :[ Alaternus and 80g, Gr. Form or 
Shape] a Sort of Alaternus. * se, 


5 The Characters are; | 


4 > - 


This differs from the Alaternus, 


. - 1 . 


* havin three. Seeds OPT 


together, in the manner of the Tithymalus, (or Spurge) whereas * where, by the Diverſity of their Leaves, and different 


» 


* 


c 


* 


| juſtly excluded them from fine Gardens. 


the Alaternus has three Seeds incloſed with one common Covering, 
and appears to be a ſingle Berry, till it is opened. T2 2.909 
_ There are, at preſent, but three Species of this Plant known 


- 


in the Engli/b Gardens; viz, | 


I. ALATERNOIDES Africana, lauri ſerrate folio. Cum. 
Prel. The African Alaternoides, with ſerrated Bay-leaves. 
21. r 22 Erice foliis, floribus albi- 
cantibus & muſcoſis. H. . The African Alaternoides, with 
anne the 2 5 hite 1 ;; Lt 

3. ALATERNOIDES Africana, Telephii, legitimi Imperats 
folio, flore viridi. H. a The African Alaternoides, with 
Leaves like the true Orpine of Imperatus, and green Flowers. 


The firſt of theſe Sorts has been an old Inhabitant of the 
Engliſh Gardens, and is ftill continued by Perſons that 
curious in Collections of Plants; but it hath no very 
Beauty, being with great Difficulty reducible to any tolerable 
Shape, and the Flowers (which but ſeldom appear with us 
afford no great Proſpect, being very ſmall, and of a greeni 
5 Colour. | 

is is eaſily increaſed by planting Cuttings, in of the 
Summer — oþ in a ſhady — which do readily take 
noe but muſt be potted and houſed in Winter with Myrtles, 


c. 

The ſecond Sort has been lately introduced amongſt us, and 
is, at preſent, rare in England ; this is a very beautiful Plant, 
producing 5 Tufts of fine white Flowers, in November, 
December, and January, which is a Seaſon that few Plants are 
in Flower in the Green-houſe. 

This is thought pretty difficult to increaſe ; but I planted 
only ſix Cuttings of it in a Pot of light freſh Earth, and 
plunged the Pot into a cool Bed of Tanners Bark, in Sep- - 
— and five of the ſix Cuttings grew, and made fine 

1 

And I believe that to be the beſt Seaſon to plant the Cut- 
tings, it being the Time when the Plant begins to ſhoot, 
nn grogary for flowering, | 

| his muſt be houſed, 
with Oranges, &c. 

I be third Sort is yet more rare than the ſecond, and is in 
very few Gardens at preſent: This is increaſed by. planting 
Cuttings in June or Fah, keeping them ſhaded and water d 
till they have taken Root: at Hichaelmas they muſt be potted, 
and houſed with the ſecond Sort, but this is not near ſo fine a 
Plant as that is. . | 


and kept in the ſame Green-houſe 


and reha, an Ilex] or ever- green Privet. 


This Tree, Mr. Bradley ſays, is diſtinguiſh'd from the 
Philhrea, only by the Leaves of this being placed alternately 
upon the Branches; whereas thoſe of the Phillyrea are pro- 
duced by Pairs oppoſite to each other : But this is not the real 
Difference, as he might have known, had he but examined 
the Fruit of the two Trees, or look'd into any of the modern 
Botanick Writers, who have diſtinguiſh'd the Alaternus from 
the Phillyrea, becauſe jt hath three Seeds inclaſed in each 
Berry, whereas the Phillyrea has but one. 


We have ſix or ſeven Varieties of this Tree in the Engliſbß 
Gardens; viz. 5 8 


/ | 
- I. ALATERNUS, I. CA. Hiſh. This is commonly called, 
The Broad-leav'd, or Common hillyrea. | 
2. ALATERNUS, 1, Cluſfi foliis ex luteo variegatis, The 
Phylica, foliis anguſtioribus & pro- 


blotch'd Phillyrea. Vulgo. 
The Narrow-leav'd Alaternus, with 


ALATERNUS, [call'd 'zxabrawe, as tho? of Nala, an Olive, 


3. ALATERNUS, ſeu 
fundius ſerratis. H. L. 
ſaw' d | 

4. ALATERNUS, ſeu Phylica aurea, ſive foliis ex luteo va- 
riegatis. The Dutch Gold-edg'd Alaternus. Yulgo. 

5. ALATERNUS, ſeu Phylita S fove foliis ex albe 
variegatis. The Siver Philly rea. «gp. | Caf 

6. 'ALATERNUS,. minori folio, Tourn, The Small leay'd 


The two firſt Sorts are very common in moſt old Gardens, 
and were — in much Requeſt to make ever- green 
Hedges, but are of late almoſt wholly diſuſed for that Purpoſe : 
The Branches are very apt to ſhoot ſtrong, and require often 
clipping in — to keep them handſome ; and their being 
ſubject to be diſplaced by ſtrong Winds, or great Snows, toge- 
ther with their being liable to ſuffer in hard Winters, have 


* 


—— 


lowever, theſe, with the third and ſixth Sorts, are very 
proper for Wilderneſſes of Ever-greens, or to plant in 12 
Es 


of 


— 


Parvo purpureo. 


- ariſe. 


.* 


- (eſpecially if they grow cloſe together, or am 
very 7 which will prevent the Froſt from pierc e 


Bark of the Stems, which is often the Cauſe of their c- 


tion. * "_ . -  Þ- * 
The fourth and fifth Sorts are tenderer than any of the other; 
and require ſome Shelter in hard Weather, or ae planted 
apainſt warm Walls in Court- &c, to cover 1 
where, if they are well kept, and not ſuffer' d to grow from 
the Walls, they afford an le Proſpect. + ; 
- Theſe Sorts are all increaſed, by laying down the 

Branches in the Spring; which in one Year's time will have 
taken Root, and may be then tranſplanted out either into a 
Nurſery, or into the Places where they are to remain. Theſe 
Trees delight moſt in a light, dry, ſandy, ſtony Soily in which, 
tho? they do not ſhoot ſo ſtrong as in a mo rich Earth, yet 
they are leſs ſubject to be hurt in Winter. RE 


ALCEA, [*anda, of ay, Gr. Remedium] Vervain Mal- 
low. IE | 
The Charae: + are; A | 
It hath the whole Habit of the Mallow, or Althza ; but 
differs from both, in having its Leaves deeply divided. 


The Species are; 


I. ALCEA vulgaris major, flore ex rubro roſeo. C. B. P. 
316, Greater Vervain Mallow, with a Roſe-colour'd Flower. 
2. ALCEA vulgaris major, fore candidiore. C. B. P. 316. 
Greater Vervain Mallow, with a white Flower. 
3. ALCEA folio rotundo laciniato. C. B. P. 316, Vervain 
Mallow, with a round cut Peaf. 
4. ALcFa tenuifolia criſpa. F. B. 11. 1067: 
curled-leav'd Vervain Mallow. 

5. ALCEA cannabina. C. B. P. 316. Hemp-leav'd Vervain 


ow. N . 
6. Al cEA Afra, fruteſcens, groſſulariæ folio, flore parvo 
rubro. Boer h. Ind. ; 25 African Kube — Mallow, 
with Gooſberry Leaves and ſmall Red Flowers. 


. ALCEA Africana, arboreſcens, malvæ folio hir ſuto 2 
: 4 4 — Tree-like Vervain Malle, 


Narrow- 


Till. 
with hairy Mallow Leaves and ſmall Purple Flowers. 

8. Al cRA Afra, fruteſcens, 8 dio ampliore, un- 
guibus m atro-rubentibus, Act. Phil. African ſhrubby Ver- 
vain ow, with larger Gooſbery Leaves, and dark red 
Spots at the Bottom of the Flowers. | 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are common in Germany, France, 
and ſeveral Parts of er nl but the fourth Sort is the moſt 
common in England. he firſt Sort is ordered for Medicinal 


' Uſe; but as that is not ſo common in England, the third is 


ſubſtituted in its ſtead ; and I believe either of the f6ur firſt 
Sorts may be uſed indifferently. Theſe four Sorts are biennial 


Plants, and ſeldom continue after they have perfected Seeds: 


Theſe Plants may be propagated: by ſowing their Seeds in the 
Spring, and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
thinn'd, leaving them about a Foot aſunder, where they may 
remain till they flower and ſeed ; for they do not bear tran- 
ſplanting well, their Roots running for the moſt part down- 
right, to a conſiderable depth. "Theſe Plants .ſhould have a 
poor Soil; for in a rich Earth they grow too rank, and are 
ſubje& to rot in Wint.. ren 

he fifth Sort is an abiding Plant, and is apt to creep at the 
Root. This may be propagated by Seeds as the former, and 
ſhould have a lean Soil. | : 


The fixth and ſeventh Sorts do riſe to the Height of eight 


or ten Feet, and do make handſome Shrubs : Theſe may be 


ropagated by ſowing their Seeds in the Spring, on a Bed of 
light Earth, and when the Plants are come up. four or five 
Inches high, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot filled with freſh light Earth, - obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken Root, after which they may 
be expoſed during the Summer to the+b5pen Air; but in Winter 
muſt be placed in the Green-houſe with Myrtles, &c. 
obſerving to give them-a large Share of Air in mild Weather, 
and frequently refreſh them with Water. With this Manage- 
ment, they will continue flowering moſt Part of the Year. 
The eighth Sort is a ſeminal Varie 


from the of which I have ſeveral times had the eighth 


miſts] Ladies Mantle. 


* 


from the ſixth Sort, » 


ALCHIMILLA, [ſo call'd, becauſe celebrated by Alchy- I. ALKEKENGY 


D oe LET AL 

of Green, they very much add to the Beauty of fuch Fran: Phe Tharachirt are: 

tions. , > BD. Bs The Le 4 the of the Flower is divide 
| to the Height of ſixteen or The aves are ſerrated ; of | | 

305 1 92 = 2 grow 7 —5 clipping, are inte eight Segwients, which are expanded in Form of a Star; the 


Flowers are collected into Bunches upon the Tops of the Stalls; 


the Seed-veſſels contain, for the mot part, two Seeds in each, 


The Speries are; 


a 1. ALCHIMILLA vulgaris. C. B. Common Ladies Man- 
e. 4 — 
2. ALcmmitra Alpina, pubeſcens, minor. H. R. Par. 
The leſſer woolly _ Mantle. ZH 
3. ALcHIMILLA Alpina, quinquefolia, folio ſubtus argentes, 
Tourn. The Alpine five-leay'd Ladies Mantle, — the unde? 
Part of the Leaves white. 
4. ALCHIMILLA minor. Mor. Hort, Reg. Bleſ. The leſſer 
Ladies Mantle. | A 
5. ALCHIMILLA Alpina pentaphyllea minima, lobis fimbri- 
atis. Bocc. Muſ. Par. 2. 18. Leaſt five-leay'd Ladies tle 
of the Alps, with fringed Leaves. | 
6. ALCHIMILLA montana minima. Col. Par. 1. 146. Leaſt 
— ger Ladies Mantle, commonly called," Parſley Break- 
one, | 
7. ALCHIMILLA ſupina, gramines folio, minore flore. Tourn. 
Low Graſs-leav'd Lale Mantle, i, a ſmaller lower. . 


„ 


8. ALCHIMILLA eredta, gramineo folio, minore flore. Tourn, 
Upright Graſs-leav'd Ladies tle with a ſmaller Flower. 

9. ALCHIMILLA gramineo folio, majori flore. Tourn, Graſs- 
leav'd Ladies Mantle with a larger Flower. / 

10. ALCHIMILLA Iinariæ folio, calyce florum albo. Tourn. 
Ladies Mantle, with a Toad-flax Leaf, and a white Flower- 
cup. - 

11. ALCHIMILLA Iinariæ folio, calyce florum ſubluteo. Tourn, 
Ladies Mantle, with a Toadflax Leaf, and a yellowiſh Flower- 
cup. | 
12. ALCHTMILLA erientalis, linarie folio breviſſims, calyce 


florum albo. Tourn. Cor, Eaſtern Ladies Mantle, with a very 
ſhort Toadflax Leaf, and a white Flower-cup. ; 


13. ALCHIMILLA Graca, kali folio, calyce flirum albigo. 
Tourn. Cor. Greek Ladies Mantle, with a Glaſſwort Leaf, 
and a whitiſh Flower-cup. x 


The firſt Sort is a Plant ſometimes uſed in Phyſick, and is 
prom —— in moiſt Meadows, and at ſome Diſtance 

om London. This may be kept in a Garden, if planted in 
a moiſt Soil, and is increaſed by parting the Roots. 

The ſecond Sort is a much leſs Plant than the firſt, and is 
woolly or ſoft to the 'Touch ; but this Plant, when cultivated 


in a good Soil, will grow to be almoſt as big as the firſt. 


The third Sort is found wild in /:/tmorland; and other 
Northern Parts of England: This, with the two former, are 
reſerved in curious Botanick Gardens ; but as there is little 
ty in them, they are ſeldom planted in Gardens for Plea- 


ſure : They are all propagated by parting their Roots, or ſow- 


their Seeds ſoon after they are ripe. 

heſe Plants are many of them preſerved in Botanick Gar- 
dens for Variety; they all grow wild in England, Holland, 
and Flanders, except the two laſt mentioned, which Monſ. 
Tournefort found in his Voyage to the Levant. They are moſt 
of them annual Plants, ſo if they are permitted to, ſhed their 
Seeds in the Autumn, the Plants will come up, and require no 
other Culture, but to keep them clear from Weeds. The 
ſixth Sort is an annual Plant which grows in great Plenty on 
Heaths, and other uncultivated Places in diverſe Parts of Eng- 
land, and if it is tranſplanted into a Garden, and permitted to 
ſhed its Seeds, will maintain itſelf without any farther Care. 
This Plant is often brought to the Markets in London, and fold 
for Rupture-wort, which is a very different Plant from this, 
but doth not grow wild near London; 


ALDER-TREE : Ye Alnus. 
ALE SANDER, or ALEXANDER : Vide Smyrnium. 


ALKEKENGI, Winter Cherry: 
The Characters are; | 


It hath a Flower, which conſiſts of one Leaf, and is expanded 
at the Top, but of a 1 Figure : The Fruit (which is 
about the Bigneſs of a Cherry) is — in the Cup of the Flawer, 
which favells over it in Form of a Bladder, 5 


The Species are; \ 
Cherry of the Shops. 


2. ALKEKENGI officinarum, foliis variegatis. Tourn, Com- 
mon Winter Cherry, with variegated Leaves, 


3 Al- 


Meinarum. Tourn, Common Winter 


. 


e 


* 


71 


— 


— 


AL 


A 


3. ALKEKENGI fruttu parvo, verticillato, Tourn, Winter 
Cherry, with | Fruit growing in Whorles round the 
4. ALKEKENGI Virginianum, fruftu luteo. Tourn. Virgi- 
nian Winter Cherry, with yellow Fruit. 
Ws 5. ALKEKENGI Indicum, majus. Tourn, Greater Indian 
4 Winter Cherry. 
6. ALKEKENGI Americanum, annuum, ramaſſſſimum, fr 
ex Juteo-vireſcenti. Houft. American annual branching Winter 
Cherry, with a yellowiſh green Fruit. ; ; 

7. ALKEKENGI Americanum, annuum, maximum, viſcoſum. 
Hut The largeſt — American ogy — n 
8. ALK REKENOIf Barbadenſe, patu parvo flore, fru 
amplo, mucrone productriori. Fil. Ne 209. Dwarf Bar- 
badees Winter Cherry, with a ſmall Flower, and an ample 

pointed Fruit. a 6 N 

9. ALKEKENGI Curaſſavicum, ſoliis organt mans Jn 
viete fulphureo, fundo purpurco. Boerh. Ind. Alt. 11. 66, Hoary 
Winter Cherry from Curafſo, with Origany Leaves, and Sul- 
phur-colour'd Flowers with Purple Bottoms, 
10. ALKEKENGI Anericanum, hay cens, fructu F 
rubro, veſica atro- purpurea. Houſt. by American Winter 
Cherry, with a round red Fruit, having a dark Purple Blad- 
der, 6 


The firſt Sort is very common in the Engliſb Gardens, where 
It is preſerved for the Appearance of its firſt Fruit, which is 
ripe in October, and continues often till the Middle of Decem- 

ber; it is about the Size of a common Cherry, and of a fine 
red Colour. This Fruit is incloſed in a Bladder, which when 
ripe burſts, and expoſes the Fruit to Sight. It may be propa- 
gated by ſowing of the Seeds in the Spring, or by the Roots, 
which creep very much, ſo that if they are not confined, they 
will ſoon overſpread a large Tract of Ground; therefore to 
have them more beautiful, they ſhould be confined in Pots, 
which ſhould be placed in the Shade in Summer, and if con- 
ſtantly watered in dry Weather, will produce great Numbers 
of Fruit. This Sort is ordered for Medicinal Uſe by the 
College of Phyſicians. The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the 
firſt, differing only in having variegated Leaves. This may be 
ed as the former. : | 
The third, ninth, and tenth Sorts are abiding Plants, which 
require to be ſheltered from the Cold in Winter. The third 
Sort grows to a Shrub of about three Feet high, and produces 
eat Numbers of Fruit annually : This may be propagated by 
| a of the Seeds on a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring, and 
when the Plants are come up two Inches high, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted on another Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken new Root, after which Time they 
muſt haye a large Share of Air, otherwiſe they will draw up 
very weak. In June theſe Plants ſhould be potted, and placed 
in a ſhady Situation, until they have taken Root, after which 
they may be expoſed to the open Air in Summer; but in Winter 
they muſt be — in a warm Green-houſe, 

The ninth Sort creeps very much at the Root, ſo is eaſily 
propagated by parting the Roots in the Spring. This muſt be 
houſed in Winter as the former, but may be expoſed in Sum- 
mer: It produces Flowers annually, but has not produced any 
Fruit in E ugland. 

The tenth Sort grows to the Height of ten or twelve Feet : 
This is propagated by ſowing of the Seeds on a Hot-bed in the 
Spring, and muſt be afterwards patted, as hath been directed 

the third Sort ; but this muſt be placed in a Stove inWinter, 
it being the tendereſt of all the Sorts here mentioned, 
The fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts are annual 
Plants, and require to be raiſed on a Hot-bed in the Spring ; 
and when . 4 are come up two Inches high, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted to another moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken Root, after which 
Time they muſt have a large Share of freſh Air; and in June 
they may be taken up with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and 
tranſplanted either into Pots or Borders of light Earth, where 


they may remain to perfect their Fruit. 
ALLELUJAH : Jide Oxys. 


ALLIARIA, Sauce alone, or Jack by the Hedge: Vide 
Haſperis, 8 | 


 ALLIUM of nee W cw 
: ſhun the Smell bf 1.) Garlick. N 


The Characters are; | 


| I hath @ bulbous Root con ſiſting of ma mall Tubercle in- 
cluded in the Coverings (or ry thy goods are plots 7 
the Flowers tonſi/t 2 Leaves, which are formed into a Co- 
rymbus upen the Top of the Stalks : the Flowers are ſuctetded by 


£ 


Fruit, which are divided into three Gells, in which are 
contained roundiſh Seeds. 

There are ſeveral Varieties of this Plant, which differ in 
their Leaves, Manner of Flowering, Shape and Size of theit 
Bulbs, . c. but there are not above two or three Sorts which 
are cultivated for Uſe ; viz. r 


* 3 C. B. The Common or Manured 
2. ALLIUM ſativum, alterum, ſive Alliopraſum, caulis ſumms 
circumvoluto. 2 B. The Rocambole. 4 | . 
3. NA. M 7 ei HO C. e Ramſons. — 4 | 
4. ALLIUM Here, amphicarpon, foliis porraceis, | 
& nuclets purpureis, Raii Syn. Broad heart — 
lick, with purple Flowers. 5 . 
5. ALLIUM fylveſtre, bicorne, flore ex herbaces albicamte, 
cum triplici in fingulis petalis ſtria 8 Raii Syn. Ell. 
3. 370. Wild Garlick, with an herbaceous ſtriped Flower. 
6. ALLium Holmenſe, ſpherico capite. Rau 2 Ed. 3. 
370. Great round- headed Garlick of the „ 
7. ALLIUM bulbiferum Virginianum. Boerh, Ind. Alt. Vir- 
ginian Garlick. | 


The two firſt ies are eaſil propagated planting the 
Cloves, or ſmall Bulbs, in agu or n Bots out 
four or five Inches diſtance from each other, keeping them 
clean from Weeds. About the Beginning of eta Lets 
ſhould be tied in Knots, to prevent their fo i 
to Seed, which will greatly enlarge the Bulb : In the Middle 
of July the Leaves will begin to wither and decay, at which 
Time they ſhould be taken out of the Ground, and hang'd up 
in a dry Room, to prevent their rotting ; and may be thus 
preſerved for Winter Uſe. | 
The-third Sort was formerly in greater Eſteem than at pre- 
ſent, it being rarely cultivated in Gardens, but is found wild 
in moiſt ſhady Places in many Parts of England ; and may be 
cultivated by planting the Roots in a moiſt ſhady Border at 
almoſt any Time of the Year ; but the beſt Seaſon is in uh, 
Juſt as the green Leaves are decaying. | | 
The fourth, fifth, and ſixth Sorts, grow wild in diverſe - 
Parts of England, but are by the Curious in Botany, preſerved 
in their Gardens for Variety. They are extreme hardy, and 
will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation, requiring no other 
Culture, but to keep them clear from Weeds. The beſt Sea 
ſon to tranſplant them is in Auguſt, ſoon after their Leaves de- 
cay ; for if are ſuffered to remain long after, they will 
ſhoot out new Roots, after which time they do not bear tranſ- 
planting ſo well, | 
The ſeventh Sort was brought from Virginia into England. 
This is alſo very hardy, and will thrive in any Soil or Situation, 
It produces a Cluſter of Roots on the Top of the Stalks, 
which, if permitted to fall on the Ground, will take Root, 
and thereby multiply exceedingly. 


 ALMOND-TREE : Vide Amygdalus. 
ALMOND DWARF : Vide Perſica. 


ALNUS, [fo call'd, guad alatur amne, 1/id. i. e. becauſe 
nouriſh*d by a River.] The Alder-Tree. f 


The Garacters are; 


It hath Leaves reſembling thoſe of the Hazel: The Male 
Flowers (or Katkins ) are produced at remote Diſtances from the 
Fruit, on the ſame Tree; the Fruit is ſquamoſe, and - conical 
Figure. | 

There are three Speczes of this Tree in England ; viz. 


1. Alx us rotundifoha, glutinoſa, viridis. C. B. The Com- 
mon or Round-leay'd Alder. 

2. Al xus folio oblongo, viridi. C. B. The long-leav'd Alder, 

3. Alxus vulgaris, ſub-conis ligulis membranaceis rubris do- 
nata. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. The Scarlet Alder. 


This Sort was found in a Meadow near Long- leet, by Mr. 
Brewer, ſome Vears ſince: but it is a Matter of — 
whether it is a diſtinct Species, or ſome accidental Variety. 
Theſe Trees delight in a very moiſt Soil, where few other 
Trees will thrive, and are a great Improvement to ſuch Lands ; 
They are propagated either by Layers, or planting of Trun- 
cheons about three Feet in Length, in February, or the Begin- 
ning of March, which ſhould be ſharpen'd at one End, and 
the Ground looſen'd with an Inſtrument before they are thruſt 
into it, leſt, by the Hardneſs of the Soil, the Bark ſhould, be 
torn off, which may occaſion their Miſcarriage, They ſhould 
be thruſt into the , at leaſt two Feet, to prevent their be- 
ing blown out of the Ground by ſtrong Winds, 
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aying down the Branches, it muſt be 


If you taiſe them by — 
they will have td 
they will have ted 

out ich -muſt be done, by a Hole, and looſening 
the Earth in the Place where each is to ſtand, planting 


the y 


, 

a Coppice) is ſix Feet ſquare ; if the 
n en your 
upright Poles, provided you leave a few ſmall Shoots at Di- 
ſtances e thereof, to detain the Sap for the In- 
creaſe of its | | | ; 

Theſe Trees may be alſo planted on the Sides of Brooks (as 
is uſual for Willows) where they will thrive 8 
may be cut for Poles every third or fourth Y ear, This ood 
is in great Requeſt with the Turners, and will endure a long 
or to be laid in Water. | 


ALNUS, NiG6sAa BACCIFERA : Vide Frangula. 


ALOE, [Gr. W. 
The Characters are; 


T he Leaves are thick and ſucculent, and for the moſt part, be- 
ſet with Spines on the Edges : The Flower 2 of one Leaf, 
is tubulous, and cut into fix Segments at the Top, like the Hya- 
cinth : The Fruit is oblong and cylindrical, which is divided into 
three Cells, in which are contained flat, and, for the moſt part, 
ſemicircular Seeds. : 


There is a = Variety of this Plant in the curious Gardens 
of Botany in England, which are Natives both of the Eaft and 
WW:ft- Indies ; but moſt of the curious Sorts were brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope. I ſhall firſt enumerate their Kinds, 
and then proceed to their Culture. 


1. Alo Americana muricata, J. B. The common large 


American Aloe. 


* ALoE Americana minor. Munt. The leſſer American 

oe. | 

3. Aron Americana ex Vera Cruce, foliis anguſtioribus, minus 

ou H. Beaum. The Narrow-leav'd Aloe from Vera 
ce. 

4. ALOE Americana ex Vera Cruce, foliis latioribus & glaucis. 
H. H. The broad-leav'd Aloe from Vera Cxuce. 

5. ALOE Americana, folio viridi rigidiſſimo, frœtido, Piet 
difta indigenis, H. Beaum. The broad Green-leav'd Aloe 
from Curaſſo, with black Spines. 

6. ALOE Americana, fb» viridi ſerrata, Silk-Graſs dicta. 
The American Aloe, with green ſerrated. Leaves, called in the 
W:/t- Indies, Silk-Graſs. 

7. ALOE Americana ſobolifera. H. L. The American Aloe, 
which produces young Plants out of the Flower-ſtems. 

8. 8 5 C. B. The common Barbadaes Aloe. 

9. ALOE Africana, folus glaucis, margine & dorſi parte ſu- 
periore Danke flore * Com. Prel. The 9 llt 
Aloe, with glaucous ſerrated Leaves and red Flowers. 


10. ALot Africana cauleſcens, foliis ſpinofis, maculis ab 
utraque parte 3 notatis. 2 A. Kue common large 
ſpotted African Aloe, falſely called, The Carolina Aloe. 


II. ALOE 3 cauleſcens, foliis ſpinoſis, maculis ab 
utrague — albicantibus obſcurioribus, magis glaucis quam pre- 
cedens. Boer 


The large ſpotted African Aloe, with Leaves 
more glaucous, 7. e. bluer or grayer than the former. 

12. ALOE Africana arboreſcens, montana, non ſpinoſa, folio 

longiſſimo, plicatili, flore rubro. H. A. The African Aloe-Tree, 
with flat long ſmooth Leaves without Spines. - 
13. ALOE Africana cauleſcens, foliis glaucis caulem 
tentibus, dorſo integro D. Com. Rar. The African ſtalk'd 
Aloe, with glaucous Leaves ſurrounding the Stalks, and Spines 
growing on the Back of the Leaves. | 

14. ALOE Africana cauleſcens foliis glaucis, brevioribus, 
caulem amplectentibus foliorum parte interna & externa nonnihil 
ſpine 2. Com. Rar. The African Aloe, with ſhorter glaucous 

ves, ſurrounding the Stalks and Spines within and outſide of 
the Leaves. 105 N 
15. ALOE Africana cauleſcens, foliis glaucis breviſſimis, & 


F. 


amplec- 


The African Aloe, with the ſhorteſt glaucous Leaves, and, 
Spines on both Sides of the Leaves at the Extremity. © 


16. Alo Africana humilis, ſpinis inermibus & verrucis 


 objita. Com. Rar. The Dwarf African Aloe, with Leaves 
arm'd with Spines and Warts, 


1 commonly called, the Hedge-hog 
17. Aron Africana humilis, faliis ar albo Er viridi varie- 
gatis, Com, Rar. African Aloe, with green and 


W Com. Rar. The upright triangular-leav'd- vi 


white vatiegated Leaves, commonly called, the Pattridge-Breaſt 


18. ALon 


Africana erecta, triangularis & triangulari — 
ous 


19. ALOE” Africana erecta rotunda folio parvo, Ein acumen 
rigidifſimum exeunte. Com. Rar. The upright African Aloe, 
with ſmall ſharp pointed Leaves. 1 


20. Alo Africana flore rubro, folio triangulari verrucis & 
ab utraque parte albicantibus notato. H. A. The triangular- 
leav'd African Aloe, with white Tubercles on every Part of 
the , and red Flowers. 


21. Aro Africana margaritefera minor. H. A. The ſmall 
Pearl Aloe. 


22: Aron Africana folio in ſummitate triangulari margarati- 
fera, flore ſubviridi. H. A. The greater Pearl Aloe. Vulgo. 
23. ALOE Africana foliis planis conjugatis carinatis verrucoſis, 
caule & flore corallit colore. Boerh, Ind. The African Aloe, 
with plain fleſhy Leaves growing oppoſite, and are full of Tu- 
bercles, with red Flowers. 2 | 
24. Aro Africana minima, atro- viridis, ſpinis herbaceis 
numeroſis ornata. Boerb. Ind. The leaſt can Aloe, with 
dark green Leaves, which are ſet very thick, with greeniſh 
Spines. | JE 
* 5. ALos Africana flore rubro, 7 ns maculis albicantibus ab 
utraque parte notato. H. A. The Tongue Aloe. Vulgo. 
26. ALot Africana foliis planis latioribus minime ſerratis, 
carinatis, caule & flore corallii colore. Ind. The Broad-leav'd 
Tongue Aloe. Vulgo. : 
27. Aro Africana foliis longis conjugatis, ſupra cavis mar- 
aritiferis, flore rubro elegantiſſima. Boerh. Ind. The Pearl 
Tongue Aloe. Vulgo. 

28. ALoE Africana cauleſcens, folio craſſa obſcure viridi, 
ſpinis ad latera & in dorſo armato. Boerb. Ind. The ſtalky 
African Aloe, with thick dark green Leaves arm'd with Spines 
on the Back- ſide of the Leaves. 

29. ALoE Africana cauleſcens, folits glaucis caulem amplec- 
tentibus. H. A. The ſtalky African Aloe, with glaucous 
Leaves ſurrounding the Stalks. 

30. Alot Africana cauleſcens, folits minus glaucts caulem 
amplectentibus, floribus rubris. The Sword Aloe. Vulgo, 


31. Aro Africana foliis ex allo & wviridi eleganter variega- 
tis. Hort. Beaum. The ſtrip'd African Aloe, 


32. Alo Africana, breviſſimo, craſſiſſimoque folio e ſub- 

viridi. H. 4. The Cufhion Aloe. 2 As e 
33. Alot Africana, ſolio trianguls longiſſima & anguſti/ſimo 

floribus luteis fœætidis. 1 L. The African Aloe, — 


narrow tri lar Leaves, and ſtinking yellow Flowers, com- 
monly called, Fris Uvaria, : 


34. ALog Guineenſis, radice geniculata, foliis e viridi & 
atro undulatim variegatis. Com. Præl. The Guiney Aloe, with 
knotted Roots, and undulated variegated Leaves. | 

35. ALog Zeylanica, pumila, folits variegatis, Par, Bat. 
The Dwarf Zeylon Aloe, with variegated Leaves. 

36. Alo Africana cauleſcens, foliis minus glaucis caulem 
amplectentibus, dorſi parte ſuprema ſpinoſa. Com. Rar. The 
ſtalky African Aloe, with leſs glaucous Leaves ſurrounding the 
Stalks, with Spines on the Back-fide of the Leaves at the Ex- 
tremity, 

37. ALoE Indie Orientalis, ſerrata, ſuccotrina vera, flare 
Phæœnicio. H. Beaum. The Succotrine Aloe. 


38. Aro Africana arachnoidea. Com. Rar. Pl. 78. Afri- 
can Cobweb Aloe. Vulgo. 


The Soil in which theſe Plants thrive beſt, is, one half freſh 
light Earth from a Common, (and if the Turf is taken with it, 
and rotted, it is much better); the reft ſhould be white Sea- 
Sand, and ſifted Lime-rubbiſhz-of each an equal Part ;- mix 
theſe together ſix or eight Months at leaſt before it is uſed, ob- 
ſerving to turn it over often in this Time. | 

The firſt of theſe Ales is very hardy, in reſpe& to Cold, 
and has, in mild Winters, endur'd abroad, being planted in a 
very dry Soil, and under a South Wall ; but may be kept in 
Pots or Tubs in a common Green-houſe with Oranges, 
Myrtles, &c. but muſt have very little Moiſture in Winter. 
Moſt of the other Sorts are better preſerv'd in an airy Glaſs- 
Caſe, in which there is a Stove to make a little Fire in very 
bad Weather: to dry and warm the Air in foggy, cold, 
4 wet Weather, and to prevent the Froſt from entering the 

ouſe. | | | 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighteenth, thirty-fourth and thirty- 
fifth Sorts require a greater Share of Heat to preſerve them in 
Winter, and ſhould be ſet in a good Stove, . and kept nearly. to 
the Degree of Heat (mark'd upon Mr. Fowler's Botanical 
Thermometers) ten Degrees above temperate. Indeed moſt 
of the other Sorts may be kept in the ſame Temperature of 
Heat in Winter, but then you 3 obſerve, that the greater 
| | the 
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the Heat is in Winter in which you keep them, the more 
Water they will require: And if they are well d in this 
Heat, will grow very much in Winter; therefore great 
Care muſt be in the ſevere Cold, that it doth not enter 
the Houſe, nor that the Heat be at res ime —— as alſo 
how you begin to give them Air in the Spring, extreme 
Party. of 2 Plants will be rendered very tender, by their 


y in Winter, and the leaſt Check to their | 


growing freel : 
at tine ee is very often their Deſtruction. 
About the Beginning of June, moſt People (in England) 


ſet their Pots of Alves out of the Houſe ; but, if this be done, 


they ſhould be ſet under the Shelter of Hedges, or Trees, to 
ſcreen them from the Violence of the open Sun and Wind, 
which, in a few Days, will otherwiſe change their Colour, 
and very much diminiſh their Beauty, and very often the great 


Rains which fall in June or Jay. either rot, or fill them with 
inter 


ſo much Moiſture, as, in „to be liable to Deſtruction 
with the leaſt Cold; therefore, upon the whole, it is much 
more adviſeable to keep them moſt Part of the Vear in the 
Houſe, (2s is the conſtant Practice in Holland) giving them, 
in good Weather, as much free open Air as is poflible, and 
ſcreening them with Mats, Shutters, or Tarpawlins over the 
2 from the great Heat of the Sun in the Middle of the 


fn the Middle of is a very proper Seaſon ta ſhift theſe 
Plants ; at which Tine you _ take them out of the Pots, 
and with your Fingers open the Roots, and ſhake out as much 
of the Earth as poſſible, taking off all dead or mouldy Roots, 
but do not wound or break the young freſh ones : 'Then fill the 
Pot about three Parts full of the above-mention'd Earth, 
putting a feu Stones in the Bottom of the Pot, to drain off 
the Moiſture ; and after placing the Roots of the Plant in ſuch 


a Manner as to prevent their interfering too much with each 


other, put in as much of the ſame Earth, as to fill the Pot 


almoſt to the Rim, and obſerve to ſhake the Plant, fo as to let 
the Earth in between the Roots, and then with your Hand 
ſettle it cloſe to the Roots of the Plant, to keep it ſteady in 
the Pot ; then water them gently, and ſet them abroad in a 
ſhady Place, where they may remain for three Weeks, giving 
them gentle Waterings, if the Weather ſhould prove hot a 


Toward the latter End of Auguſt, in a dry Day, remove 
them into the Houſe again, obſerving to give them as much 
free open Air as poſſible, While the Weather holds warm; 
but, if the Nights are cool, you muſt ſhut up the Glaſſes, and 
give them Air only in the Day; and, as the Cold increaſes, 
you muſt decreaſe opening the Glaſſes, but obſerve to give 
them gentle Waterings often, till the Middle of October, when 
you muſt abate them, according to the Heat of the Houſe in 
which they are kept. 

The firſt Sort may be ſet abroad in the Beginning of May, 
and remain ſo till October; and, in Weather, muſt have 
frequent, but gentle Waterings, and ſhould be ſhifted every 
Year, taking off all the Suckers and rotten Roots, which, if 
2 to remain on, will greatly retard the Growth of the 

lant. | a 

The thirty-third Sort is N hardy, and ſhould be planted 
abroad under ry South-wall, where it will thrive and in- 
creaſe much faſter than if kept in Pots, and will produce much 
ſtronger Flowers. | | 

ow increas'd.] Theſe Ales are all increas'd by Off-ſets, 
which ſhould be taken from the Mother Plant, at the Time 
when they are ſhifted, and muſt be planted in very ſmall Pots, 
filled with the ſame Earth as was directed for the old Plants; 
but if, in taking the Suckers off, you obſerve that Part, which 
Joined to the Mother Root, to be moiſt, you muſt let them lie 
out of the Ground in a ſhady dry Place two or three Days to 


dry before they are planted, otherwiſe they are very ſubje to 
rot, 


After planting, let them remain in a * = (as was 
before directed in ſhifting the old Plants) for a Fortnight, when 
you ſhould remove them to a very moderate Hot-bed, plunging 
the Pots therein, which will greatly facilitate their taking new 
Roots ; but obſerve to ſhade the Glaſſes in the Middle of the 
r tur 26-1 vic a | 
oward the End of „begin to harden theſe young 
Plants, by taking off the Glaſſes in good Weather, and by 
railing them at other times with Bricks, that the Air ma 


freely enter the Bed, which is abſolutely neceſſary for their are generally more ſoft and woolly. 


| Growth, and to prepare them to be remov'd into the Houſe, 
which muſt be done toward the End of September, and ma- 
d as before directed for the old Plants. | 


ot of the African Sorts of Ales do produce Flowers with 


us annually, when 

—— and ſeldom more than the third or fourth Year, 
after planting from Off- ſets; but the American Ales (which 
do, for the moſt Part, produce their Flower-ſtems immediate 


— 


foliis Aloes ſemine longo, Gund. Raii 
or Freſh- water Soldier. 


in cultivated Places, and on Dunghills 


known to moſt Perſons, it will be needleſs to mention them in 
this Place. | | V5 


to a ſufficient Size, which is often intermix with floweri 


are of 

wt ile of the 

Plant; for when the Flower-ſtem begins to ſhoot from the 
Middle of the Plant, (which, for the moſt Part is of a large 
r it draws all the Moiſture 
and N from the Leaves, ſo that, as that advances, 
the Leaves decay; and when the Flowers are fully blown, 
ſcarce any of the Leaves remain alive; but whenever this 


This Ale, which, with us, ſeldom makes a large 
Plant, hath yet produced Flower-ſtems of a conſiderable ire, 
and Sheen Face in Hei The Flowers are little leſs 
thoſe of the large Sort. I can't here forbear taking Notice of 
a vulgar Error or two relating to the large American Ale, 
which is, that it never flowers till it is an hundred Years 
which is a Miſtake ; ſince we have had ſeveral of them flower 
in England, ſome of which were known not to exceed 
Years old ; and others, which flower'd many Years 'ago, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have been in England ſo long as to arrive 
at that Age, ſince they were ht too tender for our Cli- 
mate at that Time, when Green-houſes were not known; 


as may be ſeen by looking into Gerard's and Parkinſon's ' 
28 king rkinſe 


Another common Error is, that when the Flower opens, it 
makes a Report like that of firing a Gun : This is ſufficiently 
confuted by all thoſe who have been where theſe Plants have 
flower d; but I ſuppoſe the Riſe of this Story might proceed 
from ſome Perſons ſaying, when one of theſe Plants flower'd, 
it made a great Noiſe ; meaning thereby, that whenever one 
of them flower'd in England, it was fpread abroad as an un- 
common Thing, and occaſion'd a great Noiſe among the 
neighbouring Inhabitants, moſt of whom uſually repair to ſee 
it, as a Thing that rarely happens, and as a great Curioſity, 

The. African Alves do, for the moſt part, afford Plenty of 
Suckers, by which they are increaſed ; but thoſe few that do 
not, may be moſt of them propagated, by taking off ſome of 
the under Leaves, laying them to dry for three or four Days, 
as was directed for he -ſets ; then plant them in the fame 
Soil as was directed for them, putting that Part of the Leaf 
which did adhere to the old Plant, about an Inch, or an Inch 
and half (according to the Size of the Leaf) into the Earth, 
giving them a little Water to ſettle the Earth about them; then 
plunge the Pots into a moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to ſcreen 
them from the Violence of the Sun, and pive them 


15 


entle 
Refreſhings with Water: The beſt Seaſon for this is in 1 — 
that they may puſh out Heads before Winter. 


ALOIDES, [of -e and 7c, Form] Boerb. Ind. Stratiotes 
yn. The Water Ale, 


This Plant is found in ſtanding Waters in the Ille of 


Ely, and in Lincolnſhire, but will not grow in a Garden: But 
R in the Spring, they 
w 


thrive and propagate therein, | 


nn [ Gr. ertaspoe] Fox- tail; a kind of 


SCHVYNOMENE, Cabal. Vide Minoſa. 


ALINE, [Gr. h Chick-weed. | 
There are ſeveral Species of this Plant, which are common 
: Theſe being fo well 


ALTHAA, DAs of Aeg, a Medicament ; or *Aatalven, 
Gr. to heal] Marſh-mallow. | 


The Characters are; 


It is in all reſpefts like the Mallow; but the Leaves of theſe 


There are ſeveral Kinds of this Plant, ſome of which riſe 
to the Height of eight or ten. Feet, and become : Theſe 
are proper Ornaments for of Wilderneſs- work, to 
Shrubs and Trees: They begin to 
flower toward the latter End of May, and continue till October 

if the Weather proves good): Their long Continuance in 
er, together with their great Variety of foft W an 
renders 
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renders them worthy of a Place in the beſt Gardens of Flower- 


2. ALTHXA fruteſcens, Luſitanica minus 
inc Tourn. Pyrtugal ſhrubby „ with 
ALTHAA eſcens 0 7, 

He. Ah Tourn. Portugal ſhrubby 1 — „ with 

rounder and undulated Leaves. | 


4. ALTYH.24 fron, folio brymie, C. B. The ſhrubby 
Marſh-mallow, with Bryony Leaves. | 
S. Al THAA flere majore. C. B. The large flower'd 
Marſh-mallow. 3 155 

6. ALTH = A Dioſcoridis & Plinii. C. B. The common 
- Marſh-mallow. ; 
7. ALTHE#A folio rotundiori, aut minus acuminato. Suther. 
The rounder-leav'd Marſh-mallow. 


Theſe Plants are all raiſed from Seeds which muſt be 
ſown in March, in a light dry Soil, and in two Months Time 
they will be fit to tranſplant in the Places where they are to 
remain for good, or put into Pots; that when they are re- 
mov'd, the Earth may be turn'd out of the Pots, without di- 
| fturbing the Roots, for theſe Shrubs will not bear a Remove 
(when grown to any conſiderable Stature); the Roots being 
for the moſt Part compos d of ſtrong woody Parts, and have 
very few ſmall Fibres, fo that the Earth is ſubject to fall intire- 
- A upon removing them; and if it ſo happen to grown 

ts, they rarely are made to py afterwards, 

The ſecond Year theſe Shrubs begin to flower, and one 
ſingle Plant (if ſuffer'd to ſeed) will produce enough to raiſe 
many hundred Plants are impatient of wet in Winter, 
therefore ſhould be planted in a dry rubbiſhy or ſandy Soil, 
where they will ftand much better than ina ſtrong rich Earth ; 
but they are ſeldom longer-liv'd than five or fix Years (with 
us), eſpecially if ſuffer'd to flower and ſeed plentifully err 

ear; therefore the beſt Way to preſerve them is, to cut o 
the extreme Parts of the Branches in Fuly, that may 
make freſh Shoots before Winter; this will alſo make their 
Heads more regular, than if they were ſuffer'd to grow rude. 

be alfo raiſed by planting Cuttings in ay, in a 
light Soil, ing them ſhaded, and often refreſhing them 
with Water until they have taken root. 

The five firſt-mention'd Sorts are all Strangers to our Coun- 
try, and are only to be found in the Gardens of the Curious: 
The two laſt Sorts grow wild in many Parts of England, and 
are by ſome propagated in Gardens for phyſical Uſe : Theſe 
two Sorts are alſo raifed from Seeds, or by arting the Roots 
early in the Spring, and will in almoſt any Soil or Situ- 
ation. Theſe two die down to the Ground annually, and 
riſe again the ſucceeding Spring. 


ALYSSOIDES. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower in Form of a Croſs, confiſtins of four 

Leaves, out of whoſe Flawer-cup 255 N ff 1 

ward becomes an elliptical thick Fruit, divided into two Cells by 

an intermediate Partition, which is parallel to the demi-elliptical 

turgid wages and filled with round flat Seeds, having Borders 
#9: | 


round 
The Spectes are ; 


1. ALYS$0IDESs fruticoſum, leucoii folio viridi. Tourn. 218. 
Shrubby Alyſſoides, with a geen Stock-gilliflower Leaf. 

2. ALYSSOIDES incanum, faliis ſmnuatis. Tourn. 218. Hoary 
Alyſſoides, with ſinuated Leaves. | 
3. ALY$801IDEs fruticoſum, Creticum, leucoii folio: incano, 
Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Alyſſoides of Candy, with a Stock- 
gilly flower Leaf. . 2 1] | 
4. ALYSSOIDEs erientalis, annua, myagri ſativi folio. Tourn. 
yagrum Leaf. 


Cor. Oriental annual Alyſſoides, with a 
The firſt and third Sorts are perennial Plants, which riſe to 


the Height of two or three Feet ; theſe may be propagated by , 


ſowing their Seeds on a Border of light Earth in the 1 
and when the Plants are come up — Inches high, * — 
be tranſplanted into Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and 
placed in a Situation until they have taken new Root, 
ON ops expoſed to the open Air until the latter End 
of Oftober, when they ſhould be placed under a common Hot- 
bed Frame, where they may be ſheltered from ſevere Froſt in 
Winter, but they muſt have as much free Air as poſlible in 


Hoary perennial 


jori. 


ſheltering of them in the Winter, as I have directed. They 
will often live thro* the Winter in the open Air, provided they 
are planted in 2 Situation where they are from 
The ſecond Sort is a biennial Plant: This muſt be ſown on 
a Border of light Earth in the Spring, and when the Plants are 
come up three Inches high, ſome of them ſhould be potted, 
in order to ſhelter them in Winter ; but there ſhould be ſome 
Plants left where they were ſown, which in a warm Seaſon 
will flower, and produce ripe Seeds the ſame Seaſon ; but if 
theſe ſhould miſcarry, thoſe in the Pots may be preſerved thro* 
the Winter, under a common Frame ; in the ſucceedi 
ing they ſhould be turned out of the Pots into the 
round, where they will flower ftrongly, and produce a large 
antity of Seeds. | 

he fourth Sort is an annual Plant: This muſt be ſown on a 
warm Border in the Spring, in the Place where the Plants are 
to remain, for it doth not bear tranſplanting well : Theſe 
Plants ſhould be thinned, if they come up too thick: In Au- 
guft they will flower, and in September they will perfect their 


ALYSSON, PA, of Aden, Gr. to be mad; fo called, 
becauſe it was believ'd to have the Virtue of curing Madneſs 
or Rage by barely being look'd upon. ] Madwort. 

The Characters are; 


The Flowers conſiſt of four Leaves, which are expanded in 
Form of a Croſs : T he Fruit is ſhort and ſmooth, in which are 
contained many roundiſh Seeds. 

The Species are; 


I. ALYSSON Creticum ſaxatile, faliis undulatis incanis. T. Cor. 
The Alyſſon of Candia, with hoary undulated Leaves. 

2. ALYSSON Halimi folio, ſemper-virens. Teurn. The Aly(- 
ſon, with Sea Purſlane Leaves. 

3. Al vssoN Alpinum hir ſutum luteum. Tourn, The yellow 
Alpine Alyſſon, with hairy Leaves. 

4. ALYsS$ON perenne, montanum, incanum. 
ountain Madwort. : 
5. ALYs$ON halimi folio, argentes, anguſto. Tourn. 217. 


Tourn, 217. 


Madwort, with a narrow Silver-colour'd Sea Purſlane Leaf. 


6. ALys$ON fruticoſum, incanum. Tourn. 217. Hoary Shrub 
Madwort. 


7. ALYSSON fruticoſum, aculeatum, Tourn, 217. Prickly 
Shrub Madwort. | 

8. ALYSSON Creticum, foliis angulatis, flore violaces. T. Cor. 
Candy Madwort, with angular Leaves, and Violet-colour'd 
Flowers. 1 4 | FRY 

. ALY$$0N Feronice folio. Tourn. 217. with 

a . Leaf. 75 . Wi 

10. ALYSSON ſegetum, foltis auriculatis acutis. Tourn. 217. 
Corn Madwort, with auriculated ſharp-pointed Leaves, 
11. ALYSSON ſegetum, foliis auriculatis acutis, fructu ma- 
Tourn, 217. Corn Madwort, with auriculated ſharp- 
pointed Leaves, and a larger Fruit. 

12. ALYSSON incanum luteum, ſerpilli folio, majus. Tour. 
* 4 Larger yellow hoary Madwort, with a Mother of "Thyme 


13. ALYSSON incanum, 2 
Leiter hoary Madwort, with a Mo 


The firſt of theſe Sorts will grow to be near two Foot high, 
with a woody Stem, and may be form'd into a regular Head ; 
and being planted in the middle of Borders, in a Flower-garden, 
is a very great Ornament thereto : It produces large Quantities 
of bright yellow Flowers / in the Beginning of April, which 
continue till ſome Time in May, eſpecially if the Weather 
proves cool: When it is in Flower, the whole Plant appears, 
at a little Diſtance, to be nothing but Flowers, the Leaves 
and Stem being quite hid until you come near the Plant. 

This Plant is hardy, and altho* brought from a more Souther- 
ly Climate, yet, if planted in a dry, lean, or rubbiſhy Soil, 
will endure our ſevereſt Winters abroad: It is increaſed by 
ſowing the Seeds in March, in a light ſandy Soil, or by plant- 
Cuttings in April or May ; which are very apt to take 

oot, if kept ſhaded in the Heat of the Day, and gently re- 
freſhed with Water. 

The ſecond Sort ſeldom continues above two or three Years 
with us, and muſt therefore be often ſown to preſerve it; or if 
the Seeds are ſuffered to fall, and remain upon the Ground, it 
will riſe again without any Trouble: This Plant f itfelf 
upon 8 and never riſes to any Height: It 9 8 
at the Extremity of its Branches, very pretty Tufts of 3 

| W 


olio, minus. Tourn. 217, 


r of Thyme Leaf. 
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white Flowers; of which the Plant is ſeldom deftitute for ſix 
or ſeven Months fucceflively ; for which Reaſon. it deſerves a 
Place in the Gardens n will alſo grow from 
Cuttings, if and managed as ormer. 1.491 
The third is a very humble Plant, rarely riſing with us 
above two or three Inches high : It produces abundance of 
ſmall yellow Flowers early in the Spring, when few other. 
Flowers appear, for which it is valuable: It js increas'd by 
parting the Roots in Autumn, and requires a light and | 
and to be expos'd only to the Morning Sun. t 
The fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts uy be managed, 
as hath been directed for the third. Theſe will continue two 
or three Years, and if their Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will come up and thrive without any further Care, than 
to keep them clear from Weeds. . ' oi 
The eighth Sort is an abiding Plant, which rarely produces 
Seeds in England, but multiples greatly by Off- ſets, which 
may be planted into Pots filled with freſh light Earth, either in 
ring or Autumn. Theſe Pots muſt be ſhelter'd from extreme 
Id in Winter, but muſt have a great Share of Air in mild 
Weather. Some of the Plants may be planted on a warm 
Border, where they will endure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters very well. This Plant produces great Quantities of Flowers 
early in the Spring, 
he other ſix Sorts are annual Plants, which ſhould be ſown 
early in the Spring, on a Bed of light freſh Earth, where they 
are to remain, for they do not bear tranſplanting well, ſo that 
the Plants ſhould be thinned, and kept clear from Weeds, 
which is the only Culture they require, If the Seeds of theſe 
Sorts are ſuffered to ſcatter, the Plants will come up in Autumn, 
and ſtand thro* the Winter, ſo will more certainly produce 
good Seeds the following Summer. 


AMARANTHOIDES, [of *au4zaubo; and g eg, Gr. Form.] 
Globe Amaranthus, or Everlaſting Flower ; and by the French, 


P Immortal. 


The Characters are; ä 


The Flnwers are ſmall, and cut into four 32 which are 
collected into ſquamoſe Heads; from each of theſe Scales is pro- 
duced a ſingle Fler: The Ovary in the Bottom of the Flower 
becomes a roundiſh crooked Seed, which is contain d in a thin Pel- 
licule, or Shin. 


There are, at preſent, four or five Varieties of this Plant in 
England, but there are but two of them valuable for a Garden 
of 1 the other Sorts produce ſmaller Flowers, and are 
much later, and require a great Heat to bring them to flower 
tolerably with us: The two beſt Sorts were brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies into Europe; but the other Sorts we have receiv'd 
from Barbadoes : I ſhall only mention the valuable Sorts, and 
paſs over the other, as fit only for the Curious in Botany. 

I. AMARANTHOIDES, Lychnidis folio, _— urpureis. 
Tourn. The purple Globe Amaranthus, or Eternal Flower. 


2. AMARANTHOIDES, Lychnidis folio, capitulis argenteis. 
The white (or Silver-colour'd) Globe Amaranthus, or Eternal 


—_— ds. i —_ — 
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Flower. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is now become very common in 
every curious Garden near London, but the latter is, at preſent, 
a great Rarity ; I receiv'd the Seeds of this Plant from James 
T heobald, Eſq; with ſeveral other curious Seeds which he pro- 
cur'd from China; ſeveral of which ſucceeded very well in the 
Phyſick Garden at Chelſea. 

heſe Plants are ſome of the greateſt Beauties amongſt the 
whole annual Tribe: They muſt be ſown very early in a good 
Hot-bed, and treated as will be hereafter directed for the 4- 
maranths, with this Difference only, that theſe muſt have a 
greater Share of Heat, and forwarded more in the Spring. 

Theſe Flowers, if gathered before they decay on the Plant, 
and kept in a dry Place, will remain in Beauty for ſome Years, 
eſpecially if they are not too much expos'd to the Air : They 
are therefore very proper 
Hair, and are far preferable to any artificial Flowers whatever: 


The Purple and White of theſe Flowers, together with ſome 
Varieties of the Elichryſums and Xeranthemums, will make a 
curious Variety of dry Flowers for Baſons to adorn Rooms in 


the Winter Seaſon, when few other Kinds are to be had. 
The Portugueſe and Spaniards are very fond of theſe Flow- 
ers, and cultivate great Quantities. of them in' their Gardens, 
for adorning their Places of Worſhip in the Winter Time. 
The Steds of this Plant being cloſely ſurrounded with a thin 
Skin, do appear to ſome Perſons, who are unacquainted there- 
with, to be ra Fir gy Subſtance without any good Seeds; 
for the Seeds which are ſmall, and of a roundiſh Form, ſeldom 
quit this Covering, unleſs rubbed out; but if the Seeds are 


ing this, be ve 


ents for Ladies to wear in their 


— 


ſown. with theſe Coverings over them, they will come up full, 


as well as if taken out. | W 
If the Autumn ſhould prove cold or wet, it will be very 


neceſſary to remove the Pots, with theſe Plants, into Shelter, 


otherwiſe they will not perfect their Seeds, efpecially if they 
were not-ſown v —_— If theſe Pots are pre- 
ſerved in a good Green-houſe, their Flowers will make a very: 
pretty Variety amongſt other Plants, and will continue until 


Earth,: the Middle or latter End of November, provided-the Weather 
1 you not too cold: But what Flowers you intend to 


erve, 
| be gathered ſoon after they arrive at their proper Bigneſs; 
for if they are ſuffer'd to remain very long after, the under Part. 
of their Heads will change brown, and decay, . 


AMARANTHUS, [*au4pavto;, of à Priv. and wapatr, Ur. 
to wither; ſo called, becauſe the Flower of this Plant being 
cropp'd, does not ſoon wither ; but being dried, keeps the 
Beauty of its Colour a great while.] Amaranth. | 


The Characters are; 


T he Flowers have ſeemingly no Petals : the Cup of the Flower 
is dry and multifid ; the Seeds are included in membranaceous 
Veſſels, which, when come to Maturity, burſt open either tranſ- 
ax bf or horizontally, after the manner of Purſlane and Pimper- 

in each of which are contained one or more roundiſh Seeds. 


There is avaſt Variety of theſe Plants, both in the Eaft and 


Weft Indies; many of which are extremely beautiful, and as 
much deſerve our Care as any of the flowery Tribe. I ſhall 
here take Notice of the ſeveral Varieties which are cultivated 
in the Engliſb Gardens for their Beauty, omitting 


Diſquiſition. 


- 1, AM ARANT Hs maximus, C. B. The Tree Amaranth. 


Vulgo. 
2. Au AR ANT Hus maximus, panicula longa pendula, ſemine 


rubello. Raii Hit. The long pendulous Amaranth, with red- 


diſh-coloured Seeds, commonly called, Love lies a bleeding. 
3. Au AR ANT Hus ſpica albeſcente habitiore. Martyn. Hift, 
Amaranth with a thick whitiſh Spike. jo} . 3 
4. Au ARAN T Rus cri/tatus, flore rubicundiſſimo. H. R. Par. 
Cock's-comb Amaranth, with red Flowers. | 


% 


5. AMARANTHUS criſtatus, colore kermefmo. Boerh, Car- 
Gold- 


mine- coloured Cock's comb Amaranth. 

6. Au AR ANT RHus 'cri/tatus, colore aureo. Boerh. 
coloured Cockꝰ's- comb Amaranth, | 1 bs 

. AMARANTHUS cri/tatus, colore eo. Boerh. le 

e Amaranth. 4 1H "OF 

8. AMARANTHUS cri/tatus, colore luteo. Boerb. Yellow 
Cock's- comb Amaranth. | 7 

9. AMARANTHUS _ olits varus, panicula eleganter 
gms, Martyn. Hiſt. meſe Amaranth, with variegated 

eaves, and a fine feather'd Panicle. 20 

10. AMARANTHUS tricolor, H. Eyft. The three-coloured 
Amaranth, | 

II. AMARANTHUS Bicolor. 
ranth. 


The two- coloured Ama- 


All theſe Sorts of Amaranths muſt be ſown on a Hot- 
bed in February, or the Beginning of March at and 
in about a Fortnight's time (if the Bed is in good Temper) the 
Plants will riſe; when you muſt prepare another Hot- bed, 
covered with good rich light Earth, about four Inches thick ; 
then raiſe up the y Plants with your Finger, ſo as not to 
break off the tender Rood, and prick them into your new 
Hot-bed about four Inches diſtance every Way, giving them a 
gentle Watering to ſettle the Earth to their Roots : but in do- 
cautious not to bear the young Plants down 
to the Ground by haſty Watering, which do rarely riſe again, 
or at leaſt ſo as to recover their former Strength, in a long 
Time, but very often rot in the Stems, and die quite away. 

In the Heat of the Day keep them ſcreen'd with Mats from 
the great Heat of the Sun, and give them Air by raiſing up the 
Glaifes with a ſmall Stone ; and if the Glaſſes are wet, it will 
be proper to turn them every Day, (in good Weather) that 
they may dry; for the Moiſture, which is occaſioned by the 
Fermentation of the Dung, and Perſpiration of the Plants, is 
of a noxious Quality, and very unkindly to Plants, fo that if 
the Weather happens to prove bad, that you can't turn your 
Glaſſes, it will be of great Service to your Plants, to wipe off 
all the Moiſture two or three times a Day with a Woollen 
Cloth,' to mon its dropping upon the Plants : When your 
Plants are firmly rooted, and begin to » you muſt obſerve 
to give them Air every Day (more or leſs, as the Weather is 


cold or hot) to prevent their drawing up too faſt, which greatly 


weakens their Stem. 
N 9 750 I 


- 


the other 
more common or leſs worthy Sorts, as more fit for a Botanical 


which ſhou 
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3 Motich's time, theſs/ Plants wil! err | 
——— . . will ſtand in need of another AMBROSIA, [fo call'd of Food, and og, God, 
Hot-bed, which ſhould be of a moderate Temper, and cover- 4. d. the Food of the Gods, as the have feign'd. © 
Rs eh ey ae e heater wes 
| erv ; 
d Ea de their Roo ws poli) even or ch Inches = Ir bath Mal ſues Fives, fe are prodeced on ſpe 
diſtance every Way, giving them ſome Water to ſettle the rate Parti of the ſame Plant from the Fruit, and have no viſible 
Earth about their Roots a, i». be very careful not to wate! Petals : T. Fruit which ſucceeds the Female Finvers, is ſhaped 
them heavily, ſo as to bear down the Plants, (as was before like a Club, and is prickly, containing one oblong Seed in euch. 
it a a dela eo Pe Th pi | 
ure to | | 
- OE wag n 1. AMBROSIA maritima. C. B. The Maritime or Sea 


1 {but gently) with Water, and give them Air in propor- 
__ the 7884 » the Weather, covering the Gladks with 
Mats every Night, left the Cold chill your Beds, and ſtop the 

In — inning of May you muſt provide another Hot-bed, 
be covered with a deep Frame, that your Plants 
ow : Upon this Hot-bed you muſt ſet as 


have Room to 
— — ots as can ſtand within the xaſs of the 
Frame ; theſe Pots muſt be filled with good rich and 


the Cavities between each Pot filled up with any common 
Earth, to prevent the Heat of the Bed frony N and 
filling the Frame with noxious Steams; then with a Trowel, 
or ſome ſuch Inſtrument, take up your Plants (from the for- 
mer Hot- bed) with as much Earth as poſſible to the Roots, and 
place each ſingle Plant in the Middle of one of the Pots, fill- 
ing the Pot up with the Earth before deſcribed, and ſettle it 
cloſe to the Root of the Plant with your Hands ; water them 
gently, as before, and ſhade them in the Heat of the Day from 
the Violence of the Sun, by covering the Glaſſes with Mats : 
refreſh them often with Water, and give them a good Quantity 
of Air in the Day-time. | : 

In about three Weeks more, theſe Plants will have grown 


to a conſiderable Size and 2 ſo that you muſt now raiſe 
the Glaſſes very much in the Day- time; and when the Air is 
ſoft, and the is clouded, draw off the Glaſſes, and expoſe 


them to the open Air, and repeat this as often as the Weather 
will permit, which will harden them by degrees to be removed 
abroad into the Places where they are to remain the whole 
Seaſon : But it is not adviſeable to ſet theſe Plants out until a 
Week in Juh, obſerving to do it when the Air is perfectly 
ſoft, and, if poſſible, in a gentle Shower of Rain. | 
Let them at firſt be ſet near the Shelter of a Hedge for two 
or three Days, where may be ſcreen'd from the Violence 
of the Sun, and ftro inds, to which they muſt be inured 
by degrees: Theſe Plants, when grown to a good Stature, 
rſpire very freely, and muſt be every Day refreſhed with 
Water, if the Weather proves hot and dry, otherwiſe they 
will ſtunt, and never produce their Plumes ſo fine as they 
would do if taken Care of. | 
This is the proper Management, in order to have fine Ama- 
ranths ; which, if rightly followed, and the Kinds are good, 
in a favourable Seaſon, will produce wonderful large fine 
Flowers, and are the greateſt Ornament to a good Garden for 
upwards of two Months : By this Method I have had Plants five 
or ſix Foot high, with Creſts near a Foot in Breadth; and I 
am perſuaded, if the Kind is good, (and there is no Want of 
Dung, or Conveniencies) in a kindly Seaſon, they will grow 
much larger... ES | 
In the Beginning of September, the Amaranths will have 
prin their Seeds, ſo that you muſt make Choice of the 
geſt, moſt beautiful, and leaſt branching Plants of each 
Kind for Seed; which you ſhould remove under Shelter, 
(eſpecially if the Weather proves wet, or the Nights froſty) 
that the Seeds may be maturely ripen'd ; and in the Choice 
thereof, be ſure never to take any Seeds from Side-branches, 
nor from the Neck of the Plume, but ſuch only as are pro- 
duced in the Middle thereof, which in many Plants, perhaps, 
may be but a ſmall Quantity; but I do aſſure you, it is thoſe 
— you can depend upon to have your Kinds good the ſuc- 
ceeding Lear. | | | 
The Amaranthus tricolor and bicolor muſt be kept longer 
under the Frames than the Coct's-combs ; and in order to have 
them very beautiful, it will be r to make a freſh Hot-bed 
in a Glaſs Caſe, or where ſuch a n is wanting, to 


erect ſome of che Lights which were placed over Cucumbers, 


round a Hot- bed, and cover thoſe with the ſame Lights on the 
Top, ſo as to reſemble a Glaſs Stove. On this Hot-bed you 
ſhould place your Amaranths, at ſuch a Diſtance from each 
other, as to allow them Room to ſpread, obſerving to refreſh 
them often with Water, and in warm Weather let them have 
enty of freſh Air. With this nt, the Plants may 
raiſed five or ſix Feet high, and their Leaves will come to 
the moſt beautiful Colours, after which they may be expoſed 


to the open Air, and removed to adorn the ſeveral Parts of the 
Garden, 


Ambroſia. 
2. AMBROSIA maritima, artemiſiæ foliis inodoris, elatior, 
H. IL. Taller unſavoury Sen tage # £5 8 
3. AMBROSIA Canadenſis, altiſſima, 3 platani folio. 
Tourn, . The talleſt Canada Ambroſia, with rough Plane- tres 


The firſt of 8 ſown early in the Spring, in 
a Border under a warm Wall or Pale, where it will come up 
very well ; and when the Plants are enough to remove, 
they may be planted into the like warm Borders, where 
will flower, and perfect their Seeds in Autumn; but if 
have not a good Poſition, they ſeldom produce good Seeds in 
The ſecond and third Sorts are brought from America, where 
they are very common Weeds, but with us ſhould be ſown 
upon a gentle Hot-bed in the Spring of the Year ; and when 
the Plants are come up, ſhould be tranſplanted upon another 
moderate Bed, and expoſed to the open Air by degrees ; and 
in May they ſhould be planted out into a warm Border, but, 
if poſſible, in a very poor Soil, which will check their luxuriant 
Growth, and cauſe them to flower and ſeed much ſooner than 
they would do if planted in a rich Soil, Theſe Plants have no 


eat Beauty to recommend them, but for Variety the 
1 into large Gardens. 5 


AMENTACEOUS Flowers, [ſo called of Amentatus, faſten- 
ed with a String, &c. of Amentum, Lat. a String, Thong, or 
Latchet] are ſuch as have an Aggregate of Summits, hanging 
_ in Form of a Rope or Cat's-Tail, which is alſo call'd an 

ulus. 


AMMI, Fa Gr. Biſhops- weed. 
The Characters are; 


This is an umbelliferous Plant, with ſmall firiated Seeds : The 
Petals of the Flower are unequal, and ſhaped like a Heart. 


The Species are; 


1. AMMI majus. C. B. The greater Biſhops-weed. 

2. AMMI majus, folits plurimum incifis, & nonnihil criſpit. 
C. B. The greater Biſhops-weed, with fine cut Leaves. 

3. AMMI perenne. M. Um. Perennial Biſhops- weed. 


The Seeds of the firſt and ſecond Kinds ſhould be ſown in 
an open Situation early in the Spring; and when the Plants are 
young, they may be prick'd out into Beds of ſandy Soil, at 
about ſix Inches diſtance from each other, obſerving to water 
them until they have taken freſh Root ; after which time, they 
will require no more Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and if the Seaſon proves good, they will ripen their 
Seeds in Autumn. Or they may be ſown thin on a large Bed, 
and when the Plants are come up, where they are too thick, 
22 may be houghed out, as is practiſed for Carrots, Onions, 
5 


The Seeds of the firſt Sort are uſed in Medicine: The 
ſecond is a Variety of the firſt, which is accidental from the 
ſame Seeds: The third is an abiding Plant, which multiplies 
very faſt by its Root, which is very apt to ſpread far under 
Ground, for which Reaſon it ſhould never be planted in a 
pod Garden. Theſe are all Varieties fitter for a ick, or 
hyſick Garden, than for Gardens of Pleaſure, 


.AMOMUM PLINT : 7 ide Solanum. 
AMORIS POMUM : Vid: Lycoperſicon. 
 AMPHITHEATRE, ['aud#rzy of Aub, on both Sides, 


and deen, to view, on] or Temples of View erected on a 
double Riſing, are great Ornaments to a large and noble Garden. 
If this Hill or riſing Ground is of a ſemi- circular Figure, it 
will ſtill be the better. 


Theſe Amphitheatres are formed of Efer-greens, as Hollies, | 
| Philhrea's, uruſtinus's, Bays, &c. ſerving to plant the 
e H ſhorteſt 
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ſhorteſt growing Trees in "Rt Prone. * the talleſt Trees be- 
binds, as Pines, Firrs, Cedars of Lebanon, &. 

e alſo i formed of Slopes on the Side of Hills, and - 
_— with Turf, which, when well contrived, and kept, 
are a great Ornament to large Gardens 


AMY GDALUS, Laatlat * The Almond Tree. 
The Gharactert are; 


It hath Leaves and Flnvers very like thoſe 0 of the Peach-Tree, 
but the Fruit is longer, and more compreſſed ; the outer green 
Cat is thinner" and drier when ripe, and the Shell is not ſo 
rugged. 


The following Sorts are propagated for Sale in the Gardens 
near London. 


I. AMYGDALVS ſativa, fruttu majore. C. B. P. The 
common large A 

2. AMYGDALUS dultis, utamine molliori. C. B. P. The 
Sweet Almond, with tender Shells. 

—*þ AuycDaLvs amara, C. B. P. The Bitter Almond. 


4. AMYGDALUS fan ore obs, The white flowering 
Almond. 


There is 05 ar Tree; which } is nN in ſome cu- 
rious Gardens, that bears the Name of an Almond; but I have 
been inſorm'd by Perſons, who have ſeen the Flowers and 
Fruit of this Tree, that it is not of this Kind ; yet as it hath 
not received n, other Title that I know of, and as I never 


had an On unity to examine it myſelf, I ſhall mention it by 
its former Name, v:z. 


. AMyGDALUs MAfthiopica, Au holoſerics. Bren. 
Gras. The Ethiopian Almond, fois, ruit. 


The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts are chiefly cultivated in 
England for the Beauty of their Flowers, which are produced 
early in the Spring, when few other things appear, which ren- 
ders them worthy of a Place in the belt ardens, where. bein 
intermixed with other flowering Trees, either in Wildernef 
mz or in Walks, they afford a very agreeable Pro - <5 

are propagated by inoculating a Bud of theſe 

into — — Almond, or Peach-ftock, in the Month of Juhy: 

(The Manner of chis Operation ſee under the Article of In- 
oculation.) The next Spring, when the Buds ſhoat, you may 
train them up either for Standards, or ſuffer them to grow for 
half Standards (according to your own Fancy ;) and the ſecond 
Year, after budding, they may be removed to the Places 
where they are to remain, The beft Seaſon for tranſplanting 


theſe Trees (if for dry Ground) is. in October, as ſoon as the 


Leaves begin to decay; but for a wet Soil, February, is much 
preferable, and obſerve always to bud upon Plumſtocks, for 
wet Ground, and Almonds or Peaches, for dry. 

The Almond with white Flowers, is a greater Curioſity than 
either of the former, and being intermix'd with the. other 
Sorts, and a few of the Cherry Plum-trees, which flower all 
together, add very much to the Beauty of theſe Plantations : 
"This Sort with white Flowers, is more difficult to increaſe than 


either of the former, and will not take upon a TR, but 


muſt be either budded on a Peach or Almond, 
The Sort with large Fruit, produces almoſt every Year kak 


Quantities with us in E ngland, which, if eaten before they 
are too dry, are little inferior to thoſe we receive from abroad; 


but if kept too long, they are very apt to ſhrivel 2 and loſe 


their Plumpneſs ; but in other reſpects are very 


The Ethiopian Sort is tender, and requires a good Green- - 


houſe to preſerve it in Winter; it is increaſed by K par Sx 2 
tings (that are tender, with a Joint of the laſt 
in any of the Summer Months, in Pots of good light — 
ing them into a moderate Hot-bed, and keeping them 
ſhaded in the Heat of the Day, giving them frequent Refreſh- 
ings with Water : After they have taken Root, you muſt begin 
to harden them by degrees, to endure the open Air, a little 
before they are h which will render them fitter to en- 
dure the Winter; for if they are too much drawn in Sum- 
mer, they are very often deſtroyed in Winter. | 
Theſe Trees may be expoſed to the open Air, with 
Oranges, &c. (in a well ſhelter' d Place) during the Months 
of ow, Jul, and Auguſt, but muſt be houſed before the 
hoary Froſts fall, which will very much prejudice if left 
abroad : _ muſt have a v ery good Green-houſe in Winter, 


and aterings, as you 1 the Leaves to curl; but 
be ſure not to over-wet them in Winter; which if once done, 


is. ſeldom, to be got dry again till Spring, and will be very pre- 


Judicial to the neigh Plants, b the it 
bowing ts, by che great "EL will 


in the 


ANACAMPS6EROS, adam ef dia rented 
Ten: Kae d 5 fr 

recalling ve: lephium, or . Rhodia 

Radis in Engliſh, Orpine, Live-cver, or Roſe>root. 7 8 


The Chara#ers are; | x 


It hath a perennial Rost: The Leaves, Stalls, 13 
2 are theſe of the Houſe-leck ; but the Leowes of thi 
Plant ds not grow in @ circumſcribed Order, as do thoſe of the 
Houſe-leek, but the Plant ar; r with a Stall, upen which the 
Leaves' are placed on * : the Flowers grow in dle 


Tube Beeler are, 
I. ANACAMPSEROS vulgs Faba craſſa. 7. B. m. 687. 


. ANACAMPSEROS purpurea. J. B. III. 682. Purple 
Orpine. 


3. ANACAMPSEROS Maxima. 7. B. III. 682. Greateſt 
rpine, 
W Tourn, 


4. ANACAMPSEROS Zu 
The greateſt red Portugal Orpine. 


5. ANACAMPSEROS radice roſam ſpirante, . — 
264. Greater Roſe- root. 


6. Ax AcAursRROs radice roſam ſpirante, minor. Tourn, 
264. Leſſer Roſe- root. 


iS 28 foliit eleganter variegatis Orpine 


Theſe Plants are ſeldom preſerved in Gln of Pltr | 
therefore I ſhall them over here, with EY 
that any of theſe ies may be cultivated by ming thei 
Cuttings in'any Part of the Summer, (except the x, 
which is only propaga ted by parting the Roots, either in Spring 
or Autumn: ſe all love a dry la dry Soil, and are very 

The firſt grows wild in many Parts of England ; which 
is the Sort — uſed in Medicine, and which was ſome 
Years ſince in great eſteem to form green Chimney- pieces for 
the Summer Seaſon, which ſome People were very dexterous 
is makings by feng framing a Parcel of Laths together of the juſt 
Dimenſion of the Place where it was to ſtand ; and then 
faſtening this Plant to the ſeveral Parts of it, ſo as to cover the 
whole with Green: And altho? this was only performed with 
— Ten, yet. by giving the Whole a gentle Wa- 
tering once a Week r live, but ſhoot 
r continue freſh for two Months, and appear 


"The other Sorts are preſerved by the Curious in Botauy, for 
the ſake of heyy © ag may be planted in Pots, filled with 
freſh undunged and ſhould have a ſhady Situation, 
where they will thrive better than if too much expoſed to the 
Sun. They are all very hardy fexcept the ſtriped Sort, which 
will require to be ſhelter'd in Vi oy? reſpect to Cold, but 
they muſt not have too much Wet in Winter, which will ſome- 
times rot their Roots. They may be tranſplanted either in 
Spring or Autumn, at which times their Roots ma 1 —— 
to propagate them; or. they may be r 
Cuttings of either of the four firſt Sorts, in any 

mer 1 — which will eaſily take Root, and may _ 
be tranſplanted where they are'to remain ; but the two Kinds 


of Roſe- roots, are only p ed by 1 
Theſe Plants ſhould not be near a Dove-houſe, for the 


Pigeons are ſa fond of them, r 


AN AGALLIS ; Pimpernel. 
The Characters are; 


The Flower con/aſts fo ane Leaf, which is ſhaped like a Wheel, 
and cut into ſeveral 163 7 — which. rifes aut of 
the — is fired like a Nail in the middle a 
afterwards becomes a roundiſh 2 which w opens 
222 into tuo Parts, ane of. which lies — on the 

other, incloſing many angular which adbere to the pd 


The Species are; f 
I, ANAGALLIS phanices fore. C3. P. Male Pimpernel, 


with are Flower, fue. TY, 5 
2. WAGALLES cerulee A emale Pimpernel, 
11 1s eue, obſolete. Park. Thedt. 
NAGALLIS PRO 
1 with Flowers of a worn out purple Colour. 


4. ANAGALLIS allo. C. B. P. Pimpernel, with a 
white Flower, "” 


5. AVAGALLIS glia Mena, 44g drew era 
Pimpernel, with army og 


. The 
— 


* 


in moſt Parts of England. 


and third Sorts are ſometimes found wild in the Fields, but are 


on the Ground, like the former Sorts, but produces a ; 
Number of fine blus Flowers in April, May, ou which 
A pretty ppearance ma 

ing of the Seeds — thay" ars ripe, on a 
Earth, where the Plants will ariſe in the 
them will produce Flowers the fame 
of theſe Plants ſhould be planted into Pots, 
be ſheltered in the inter; for in ve 


Irt 


Some 


that ma ; hard 
| Fer cy are ſometimes deftred, This Sor wil e two 
or three Y ears. | at 
- ANAGYRIS; Stinking Bean-Trefoil. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a papilionaceous (or Butter fly ) | 
dard 'is ſhort when c ed to the other Petals : the Pointal 
which riſes from the er-cup, afterwards becomes a Pod 
like a Kidney-bean, containing many kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 
To which Notes ſhould be added, the Leaves grow by Trees on 

ane common PFoot-/talk. | 


The Species are; 


Flnver, whoſe Stan- 


1. ANAGYRIS' fetida. C. B. Stinking Bean-Trefoil. 


2. ANAGYR1s fetidg'Cretica, —_ foliis, luteis floribus. 
. Icom. Candy ſtinking Bean- Trefoil, with oblong 
Leaves, and yellow | Hig on 


The firſt Sort grows wild in the South of France, as alſo in 
Spain and Traly : This is a Shrub which uſually ariſes to the 
| Height of eight or ten Feet, and produces its Flowers in April 
and May, which are of a bright yellow Colour, growing in 
Spikes, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Laburnum, the Seeds are 
ſeldom var in' this Country, which is the Reaſon of its 
arcity in England. | 
other 


eſent | 
"The is a Native of Candy, and ſome of the 
Hands of the Archipelago ; and at preſent is very rare in the 
Enshfb Gardens. is Sort hath longer Leaves than the for- 
mer, and flowereth later in the Summer, ſo that it'very rarely 
p Seeds. 8 
Theſe may be both propagated by lay ing down their tender 
Branches, in the Spring, obſerving in dry Weather to ſupply 
them with Water, which if duly performed, the Layers 
will have taken Root by the following Spring, when they 
ſhould be cut'off from the old Plants, a little time before they 
begin to put out their Leaves, and planted. in a warm Situa- 
tion; for if they are too much (expoſed to the cold Winds, 
they will be in danger of being deſtroyed in a hard Winter. 
This Method of propagating theſe Plants, is to ſupply their 
Defe& in not producing ripe Seeds in this Country; for the 
Plants which are produced from Seeds, will be much handfomer, 
and will riſe'to a much greater Height.” wats | 

If you propagate theſe Plants from Seeds, you ſhould ſow 
them on a warm Border of light freſh Earth, toward the End 
of March, obſerving always to do it in dry Weather; for if 
much wet ſhould fall after the Seeds are in the Ground, they 
will rot. If the Seeds are Wentz and the Seaſon favourable, 
the Plants will appear in a Month after the Seeds were ſown; 
at which time you ſhould carefully clear them from Weeds, 
and in very dry Weather they ſhould be frequently refreſhed 

with Water; if theſe be duly obſerved, the Plants wilt be fox 
or eight Inches High before Winter. While theſe Plants are 
young they will be in much greater danger of fuffering by 

roſt; therefore, if the M inter ſhould prove very ſevere, you 
ſhould ſhelter them with Mats during the Continuance of the 
Froſt, but in mild Weather they ſhould always be expoſed to 
the open Air, In March following you ſhould carefully take 
up theſe Plants, 'obferving not to injure their Roots; then you 
muſt tranſplant them into a -bed, placing them in 
— a Foot diſtance, — od . hee fix Inches diftance 
in o | obſerving; if the Seaſon prove dry, to gi 
them Water until they have taken new Root, after v 2 
— will require no other Culture, but to keep them clear 


* 


rein 
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Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be proper to ſcreen 
them either with Mats or Peaſe - haulm, otherwiſe they may be 
deſtroyed. In this Bed they may remain two Years by whit? 
time\they will be fit to trunſplant into the Places where the 
are deſigned to remain. The beſt Seaſon to remove them is in 
March, juſt before they begin to ſhoot; and obſerve not to 
injure their Roots, as alſo to Water them, if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove thy, until they have taken Root; as alſo to lay ſome 
th on the Surface of the Ground about their Roots, to 
prevent the Air from penetra to dry their Fibres, which 
will fave much Trouble in watering. e fourth Year from 
Seeds, theſe Plants will —— to produce their Flowers, and 
will continue to produce Flowers every Year after, ſo will be 
very proper to intermix with other ing Shrubs of the 


* ANANAS, The Pine-Apple. 

I be Charatters are; | | 7 
It hath a Flower conſiſting f one Leaf, which is divided into 
three Parts, and is je: 4 d ; 4 E o's are produced 
in the Tubercles ; theſe afterwards become a fleſhy Fruit full of 
Juice ; the Seeds which are lodged in the Tubercles are very 


ſmall, and almoſt Kidney-ſhaped. 
The Species are; 


I. Ax Ax As aculeatus, fructu ovato, carne albida. Plum. 
Oval-ſhaped Pine-Apple, with a whitiſh Fleſh. 

2. ANANAS aculeatus, fructu pyramidato, carne aurea. 
Plum. Pyramidal Pine-Apple, with a yellow Fleſh. 

3. ANANAs folio vix ſerrato. Boerh, Ind. Alt. 2. 83. Pine- 
Apple with ſmooth Leaves. 

4. ANANAS lucide virens, = vix ſerrate. Hort. Elth. 
Pine-Apple with ſhining green es, and ſcarce any Spines 
on their Edges. 

5. ANANAS aculeatus, fructu pyramidato vireſcente, carne 
aurea. The green Pine-apple, with a pyramidal Fruit, com- 
monly called the Supar-loaf Pine in Barbadoes. 


6. ANANAS fructu ovato ex luteo vireſcente, carne luted. 
The Olive-colour'd Pine. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Fruit, ſome of 
which may have been obtain'd from Seeds; and I doubt not 
but if the Seeds were ſown frequently, in the Countries where 
they are in Plenty, there may be as great Variety of theſe 
Fruit, as there are of Apples or Pears in Europe. 

This Fruit (which is juſtly eſteemed for the Richneſs of its 
Flavour, as it ſurpaſſes all the known Fruits in the World) is 
produced from an herbaceous Plant, which hath Leaves ſome- 
what 1 of an Aloe, and are, for the moſt part, 
ſawed on their I but are much thinner, and not ſo juicy 
as the Aloe + The Fruit reſembles the Cones of the Pine-Tree, 
from whence it is ſuppoſed to have its Name. | 

Where this Plant is a Native, I believe it is hard to deter- 
mine; but it is probably an indigenous Plant in Africa, where, 
I have been informed, they grow in uncultivated Places in 
rome Plenty. They have been long cultivated in the hotteſt 

ſlands of the Vest Indies, where they are in great Plenty and 
extraordinary Goodneſs ; but it hath been very (Ar that it was 
introduced into the European Gardens, ſo as to produce Fruit: 
The firſt Perſon who ſucceeded in this Affair, was Monſieur 
Le Cour of Leyden in Holland, who, after a great many Trials 
with little or no Succefs, did, at length, hit upon a proper De- 
gree of Heat and Management, fo as to produce Fruit equally 
as (thoꝰ not ſo large) as thoſe which are produced in the 
eft Indies, as hath been often affirm'd by Perſons who have 
lived many Years there : And it is to this worthy Cultivator of 
Gardening, who did not ſpare any Pains or Expence to ac- 
compliſh it, that all the Lovers thereof are obliged, for intro- 
Gcing Gay King of Fruits amongſt them ; and it was from 
him that our Gardens in England were firſt ſupplied ; tho” we 
have fince had large Quantities brought from America. I can't 
here avoid taking Notice of a common Error which prevails 
many People, which is, that the Plants brought from 

America are not fo as thoſe which came from Mr. Le Cour; 
but it is a great Miftake ; for were the People who ſent over 
theſe Plants from America careful to, ſend the beſt Kinds, 
„there would be found many better Kinds than thoſe cultivated 
by Mr. Le Cour, who had his from thence at firſt, as his Gar- 
dener affured me; and I have ſeen as good Fruit produced 
from American Plants, as I have yet ſeen, and ſome much 


er than any I ſaw in Mr. Le Cour's Garden, 
e firft Sort is the moſt common in Europe, but the ſecond 
Sort is mach preferable to it, the Fruit of this being larger, 
and much better flavour'd ; the Juice of this Sort is not fo 
aſtringent as is that of the firft, ſo that this Fruit may be eaten 
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in greater Quantity, with leſs Danger. This, Sort generally 
—.—— ſix or ” Suckers, immediately under the Fruit, 
whereby it may be increaſed much faſter than the common 
Sort; ſo that in a few Years it may be the moſt common Sort 
in England. " | & 
The third Sort is preſerved by ſome curious Perſons, for the 
fake of Variety, but, the Fruit is not near ſo good as either of 
the former. The fifth Sort is at preſent the moſt rare in Eu- 
rope ; there being very few of the Plants at preſent : This is 
* Bay the beſt Sort yet known, by ſome of the moſt. curi- 
ous Perſons in America, who have, thrown out all the other 
Sorts from their Gardens, and cultivate only this Kind. The 
Plants of this Sort may be procured from Barbadoes and 
Mount ſerrat, in both which Places it is cultivated. The ſucth 
Sort was brought from Jamaica, this is not very common 
in England as yet ; it is eſteemed a very good flayoured Fruit 
by thoſe Perſons who have taſted it ; but it being a very back- 
ward Sort, will render it leſs valuable in our Climate ; for this 
Sort will require a Month longer time to ripen, from the firſt 
Appearance of the Fruit to its Maturity, than moſt of the o- 
ther Sorts. I have alſo heard of another Kind of Pine, whoſe 
Fleſh is very green, and the Outſide yellow ; but having never 
ſeen the Sort, I cannot give any Account of it. There are 
many other Kinds to be found in the ſeveral Countries where 
they are cultivated, which have ariſen from Seeds, which differ 
in their Shape, Colour, and the Flavour of their Fruit; ſo 
that as theſe Fruits hecome common in Europe, all the bad 
Sorts ſhould be rejected, and ſuch only as produce fine Fruit 
ſhould be cultivated. 
The Sort with very ſmooth Graſs-green Leaves, was raiſed 
from Seeds taken out of a rotten Fruit, which came from the 
et Indies, to the late Henry Heathcote, Eſq; from whom 
I received one Plant, which hath produced large Fruit ; this, 
I am told, is what the People of America call the King-Pine. 


"Theſe Plants are propagated by planting the Heads which 


gow upon each Fruit, or by -Suckers produced from the old 
tems, which muſt be planted in Pots about five or fix Inches 
over at Top, fil'd with good freſh light Earth, mix'd with 
a very little rotten Dung, which muſt be often turn'd, to mix 
them the better together, giving them a little Water to ſettle 
the Earth to their Roots; then plunge them into a well- 
temper'd Bed of Tanners Bark. For the Manner of making 
theſe Beds, I ſhall refer to you to the Article of Hot-beds. 

Take care to give them frequent but gentle Refreſhings 
with Water, and if your Bed ſhould decline its Heat, it will 
be very proper to add a little freſh Bark thereto, which muſt 
be mixed with the old, and will cauſe it to ferment again, and 
increaſe the Heat of your Bed. 12 1 

Obſerve alſo, as _— grow cold in een and & 
tember, to increaſe your Covering over the Glaſſes, that by 
this means your young, pea may be furniſhed with ſtrong 
Roots before Winter: Toward the latter End of October, you 
muſt remove theſe Plants out of the Bark-bed into the Stove, 
(eſpecially. thoſe Plants that are ſtrong enough to produce Fruit 
the next Year) diſpoſing them regularly on the Stands, ſo as 
not to crowd each other, nor their Leaves to interfere, if you 
have Room 2 in your Stove to prevent it. 

During the Winter Seaſon, you muſt obſerve to keep the 
Stove to a good Temper of Heat, (never ſuffering the Spirit 
in the "Thermometer to fall below the Degree of Heat, which 
is aſſigned them on Mr. Fowler's Botanical Thermometers ;) 
nor ſhould the Spirit be ever raiſed much above five Degrees 
more ; for too great a Heat would forward their Fruiting too 
much, and Cold would prevent it for that Seaſon, ſo that the 
middle Degree of Heat is beſt : Forget not to refreſh them 
with Water (which ſhould be placed in the fame Stove at leaſt 

twen y- four Hours before uſed, that the Cold may be taken 
off) at leaſt once a Week, or oftener, according to the Tem- 
per of your Stove, or as you find the Earth in the Pots to re- 


quire it. 
Your Plants thus managed, will, by the Beginning of Fe- 
bruary, or ſoon after, ſhew their 1 Fruit in the Center 
of the Plant, and muſt therefore be diligently kept forwarded 
by gently increaſing the Heat of the Stove, and often repeating 
your Watering: In the Middle of February, you muſt pre- 
pare your Tan for the Hot-bed, which f be made at leaſt 
a Month before the Plants are ſet into it, that the great Heat 
of the Bed may be paſs'd, which would be ſubje to burn the 
extreme Parts of the Roots, and thereby give ſo great a Check 
to the Plants, as not to be recovered in two Months ; and 
this very often ſpoils the Fruit, by retarding the Growth of 
the Plant; fo that whenever they begin to recover their Vi- 
„that Nouriſhment which ſhould have been employed 


increaſe the Bulk of the Fruit, is all ſpent in furniſhing a larg 

Top or Crown to a ſmall inflonificars Fruit. "o 
oward the Middle or latter End of March (according as 

you find the Bed in Temper, or the Weather favourable) you 


* 


may remove your Plants into the Bark- bed, (p 


Finger; and if they give Way, it is a certain 


. 
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the 
Pots at fuſt but half way into the Bark) that the f Heat 
to their Roots may not be violent; but obſerve to keep your 
Glaſſes, cover'd in bad Weather and in 2 that you 
may preſerve a conſtant warm Air in the and if it 
ſhould happen to prove very hot in the Day, give them a little 
Air by raiſing the Glaſſes with a ſmall Stone ; and if the Sun 
ſhould ſhing yery hot upon the Glaſſes, it will be adviſable 
to ſhade them, in the Middle of the Day, from the Violence 


thereof, which (eſpecially at their firſt coming out of the Stave) 
would alter and change the Colour of the F and be very 
prejudicial to them. 


In about three Weeks, or a Month's time, after your Plants 
were ſet into the Bark, you may raiſe them up again, and 
ſtir the Surface of the with a ſmall Dung - fork, and 
plunge the Pots down to their Rims therein; for by this time 
there will be no Danger of hurting their Roots with Heat; 
and obſerve to give them frequent Waterings, as they 
require it; at this time you may ſhift ſuch of your Plants 
as do not fruit, into larger Pots (if they require it); and if 
you ſtir up the Earth on the Surface of the Pots where there 
is Fruit, and take it out with your Hands, filling - them up 
again with good freſh Earth, it will be of great Service to 
our Fruit; but have a care, in this Operation, not to let any 
Earth in amongſt the Leaves of the Plant, nor to diſturb 
Roots too much, both which will be hurtful to them. 
During the Summer Seaſon, give them frequent Watering, 
and ſhade them from the Violence of the Sun in very hot Days, 
and give them Air, by raiſing the Glaſſes in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Bed, and Heat of the Weather ; and if you 
find your Bed grow cold, you muſt ſtir up the Bark with a 
Dung-fork almoſt to the Bottom, looſening and breaking 
Lumps ; and if you add a little freſh Bark to it, it will in- 
creaſe the Heat, and then plunge the Pots into it again: This 
may be repeated two or three times in a Summer, according to 
the Temper of the Bed, b mn Log Tony, will be 
alwa t in a 5 te. e es, if rightl 
Saen al 1 9 afford the Practitioner Sas. 
As for the Contrivance of Stoves, I ſhall refer the Reader to 
the Article on that Subject, where he will be furniſhed with 
9 1 4 | Fg 
e Time of this Fruit's ripening is, from the Beginning of 
Fuly till the End of September; after which Time, the Fruits 
that ripen are ſeldom well taſted, the Seaſon being ſo far ſpent, 
that we have not Heat enough to correct the Crudities, which 
are imbibed in the long Nights, from the Vapours of the Bed, 
and their own Perſpiration in the Day-time. ind 2810 
The manner of judging when they are mature, is, by the 
ſtrong Smell they emit like that of ripe Fruits, and by gently 
protfng the Protuberances of the Fruit with your Thumb and 
| ign of Ripeneſs : 
nor will this Fruit keep above three or four at moſt, if 
ſuffer'd to remain on the Plant, before its high Flavour will be 
loſt ; and if cut, it ſhould not be kept above twenty-four 
Hours at moſt, if you would eat it in Perfection; but if you 
would keep them back a little time, you ſhould do it before 
they are quite ripe, or ſoon after they. begin to change the Co- 
* * which may be — 15 allowing them a 8 Share 
of Air in the Day- time, ſcreening the Glaſſes with 
ME Er et... W 
This Fruit ſhould be ſerved up to Table intire, (without 
breaking off the Crown, as is by ſome practiſed) which greatly 
ſpoils the high Flavour of the Fruit, by letting out a Part of 
its Juice, and by opening the Fruit to imbibe the moiſt Par- 
ticles floating in the Air of the Place where it is kept, which 
greatly flattens that delicate Poignancy, which is always found 
in a freſh kindly Fruit of this Sort. 
When the Fruit is to be eat, -you | 
of in one Hand, and the Crown of the Fruit in the other, and 


E 


8 


by gently twiſting it, they will readily part, and the Crown 
will come out more intire, and fit for planting, than if cut 


off, and the Fruit will be leſs injured : you may cut it 
into tranſverſe Slices, in proportion to the ( 
be pared 
ſome in eati 
firm as a Nectarine, and is of a moſt delicieus Flavour, and 
we full of Juice, and is Juſtly termed the King of Fruits. 
t hath been the ice of moſt People who have)cultivated 


three Feet deep; but it is a much better Method to have 4 Stove 
on ofe for this Fruit, with Bark Pits in it, for the Hat- 
bed: theſe Stoves need not be higher than to admit of 4 Per- 
ſon's walking upright on the ide; and in Front the Glaſſes 


may ſlope down within fix Inches of the Bark. In ſuch a Stove 
. Joere wi be a much greater Share of Air than in the 
ow 


rames, ſo that the Plants will thrive much better, and 


the 4 


| that is to 
eat of it, Jaying them ſingly on a Plate; the outſide Coat muſt, 
„as in many other Fruits, which would be trouble- 

; the Inſide of a good Fruit will cut almoſt as 


Fruit in Europe, to make their Hot-beds.in Frames about 
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the Fruit will have a higher 
triving theſe Stoves ſhall be fully 
Stoves | | | | por prthy 
I have above given full Directions for the this 
excellent Fruit in England; I ſhall now add a few Inftruc- 
tions founded on later Obſervatians ; as alſo Directions how 
— n oO m—_— 
ten de the ts, or at weaken them 
N WT recovered in leſs than a Vear, tho 
with the greateſt Skill. And, Firſt. 
As to the Earth in which theſe ſhould be plante, if you 
have a rich good Kitchen Garden Mould, not too heavy, 
ſo as to detain the Moiſture. too long, nor over-light and 
ſandy, it will be very proper for them without any Mix- 
ture ; but where this is wanting, you ſhould procure ſome 
freſh Earth from a good Paſture, which ſhould be mixed 
with about a third Part of rotten Neats-dung, or the 
Dung of an old Melon or Cucumber-bed, which is well 
conſumed, ., Theſe ſhould be mixed two or three Months 
at leaſt before they are ' uſed, and ſhould be often turned, 
that their Parts may be the better united, as alſo the Clods 
well broken. This Earth ſhould not be ſcreened very fine, 
for if you only clear it of the great Stones, it will be better 
for the Plants, than when it is made too fine. You ſhould 
always avoid mixing any Sand with the Earth, unleſs it be 
extremely ſtiff, and then it will be neceſſary to have it 
mixed at leaſt ſix Months before it is uſed, and it muſt be 
frequently turned, that the Sand may be incorporated in 
the Earth, ſo as to divide its Parts; but you ſhould not 
put more than a ſixth Part bf Sand, for too much Sand is very 
injurious to theſe Plants. | 
In the Summer Seaſon, when the Weather is warm, theſe 
Plants muſt be frequently watered, but you ſhould not give 
to them large Quantities at each Time, you muſt alſo be 
very — the Moiſture is not detained in the Pots, 
by the Holes being ſtopp'd, for that will ſoon deſtroy the 
Plants. If the Seaſon is warm, they ſhould be watered e- 
very other Day, but in a cool Seaſon twice a Week will 
be often enough ; and during the Summer Seaſon, you ſhould 
oncea Week, water them gently all over their Leaves, which 
will waſh the Filth from off them, and thereby greatly pro- 
mote the Growth of the Plants. 
There are ſome Perſons who frequently ſhift theſe Plants 
out of the Pots, but this is by no means to be practiſed 
by thoſe who propoſe to have large - well-flavoured Fruit; 


much, as 


for unleſs the Pots be filled with the Roots, by the time the 


Plants begin to ſhew their Fruit, they commonly produce 
{ſmall Fruit, which have generally Crowns on them. 
So that the Plants will not require to be new potted often- 
er than twice in a Scaſon ; the firſt Time ſhould be about 
the End of April, when the Suckers and Crowns of the 
former Years Fruit (which remained all the Vinter in thoſe 
Pots in which they were firſt planted) ſhould be ſhifted 
into larger Pots, i. e. thoſe which were in half-penny or three- 
farthing Pots, ſhould be put into Penny or at moſt three- 
half-penny Pots, according to the Size of the Plants; for 
ou muſt be very careful not to over-pot them, nothing 
ing more prejudicial to theſe Plants. The ſecond Time for 
ſhifting of them is, toward the latter End of Auguſt, or the 
Beginning of September, when you ſhould ſhift thoſe Plants 
which are of a proper Size for fruiting the following Spring, 
into two-penny Pots, which are full enough for any of 
theſe Plants. At each of theſe Times of ſhifting the Plants, 
the Bark-bed ſhould be ſtirred up, and ſome new Bark added, 
to raiſe the Bed up to the Height it was at firſt made; and 
when the Pots are plunged again into the Bark-bed, the Plants 
ſhould be watered gently all over their Leaves, to waſh off the 
Filth, and to ſettle” the Earth to the Roots of the Plants. If 
the Bark-bed be well ſtirred, and a Quantity of good freſh 
Bark added 'to the Bed, at this latter ſhifting, it will be of 
great Service to the Plants, and they may remain in the Tan, 
until the A of November, or ſometimes later, accor- 
ding to the Mildneſs of the Seaſon, and will not require any 
Fire before that time. During the Winter Seaſon theſe Plants 
will not require to be watered oftener than every third or 
fourth Day, according as you find the Earth in the Pots t 
dry ; nor ſhould you give them too much at each time, for 
it is much better to give them a little Water often, than to o- 
ver-water them, eſpecially at that Seaſon. | 
You muſt obſerve never to ſhift thoſe Plants which ſhew 
their Fruit, into other Pots, for if they are removed after 
the Fruit appears, it will ſtop the Growth, and thereby cauſe 
the Fruit to be ſmaller, and retard its ripening, ſo that many 
times it will be October or November before the Fruit is ripe. 
Therefore you ſhould be very careful to keep the Plants in a 
Vigorous growing State, from the firſt Appearance of the 


Fruit, for upon this depends the Goodneſs, and Size of the 


er Flavour. The Manner of con- 


| the Sugar 
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Fruit ; for if they receive a Check after this, the Fruit is ge- 
nerally ſmall, and ill-taſtd. 

When you have cut off the Fruit from the Plants, whoſe 
Kind you are defirous to propagate, you ſhould trim the Leaves, 


| 3 the Pots into a moderate Hot- bed, obſerving to 
re 


them frequently with Water, which will cauſe them 
to put out Suckers in Plenty, ſo that a Perſon may be ſoon ſup- 
plied with Plants enough of any of the Kinds, who will but 
obſerve to keep their in Health. | 

There is not any thing which can happen to theſe Plants, of 
a more —— ature, than to have them attacked by ſmall 
white Inſects, which appear at firſt like a white Mildew, but 
ſoon after have the Appearance of Lice ; theſe” attack both 
Root and Leaves at the ſame time, and if they are not ſoon de- 
ſtroyed, will ſpread over a whole Stove in a ſhort time; and 
in a few Weeks will entirely ſtop the Growth of the Plants, 
by ſucking out the nutritious Juice, ſo that the Leaves will ap- 
pear yellow and fickly, and have generally a great Number of 
yellow tranſparent all over them. Theſe Inſects, after 
they are fully grown, appear like Bugs; and adhere ſo cloſe- 
ly to the Leaves, as not to be eaſily waſh'd off, and ſeem, as 
if they had no Life in them. They were originally brought 
from America upon the Plants which were brought from thence, 
and I believe they are the ſame Inſects which have deſtroyed 

Canes of late Years, in ſome of the Leeward 
Iſlands. Since they have been, in England, they have ſpread 
greatly in ſuch Stoves, where there has not been more than 
ordinary Care taken to deſtroy them. They have alſo attack- 
ed the Trees in many Gardens near London, and have 
done them incredible Damage, but I do not find they will 
endure the Cold of our Climate in Winter, ſo that they are 
never found on ſuch Plants as live in the open Air. The on- 
ly Method I have yet been able to diſcover for deſtroying theſe 
Insect, is, by waſhing the Leaves, Branches, and Stems, of 
ſuch Plants as they attack, frequently with Water, in which 
there has been a ſtrong Infuſion of Tobacco-ſtalks, which 1 
find will deſtroy the Inſects, and not prejudice the Plants. 
But this Method cannot be practiſed on the Ananas Plants, 
becauſe the Inſects will faſten themſelves fo low between the 
Leaves, that it is impoſſible to come at them with a Sponge to 
waſh them off; ſo that if all thoſe which appear to Sight are 
cleared off, they will ſoon be ſucceeded by a freſh Supply from 
below ; and the Roots will be alſo equally infeſted at the ſame 
time. Therefore, where-ever theſe Inſects appear on the 
Plants, the ſafeſt Method will be, to take the Plants out of the 
Pots, and clear the' Earth from the Roots ; then prepare a 
Tub, which ſhould be filled with Water, in which there 
has been a _ Infuſion of Tobacco-ſtalks ; into this Tub 
you ſhould put the Plants, placing ſome Sticks croſs the Tub, 
to keep the Plants immerſed in the Water. In this Water 
they ſhould remain twenty-four Hours, then take them out, 
and with $ Sponge waſh off all the Inſects from the Leaves and 
Roots, which may be eaſily effected when the Inſects are kil- 
led by the Infuſion ; then cut off all the ſmall Fibres of the 
Roots, and dip the Plants into a Tub of Fair Water, waſhing 
them therein, which is the moſt effectual way to clear them 
from the Inſects. Then you ſhould pot them in freſh Earth, 
and having ſtirred up the Bark-bed, and added ſome new Tan 
to give a freſh Heat to the Bed, the Pots ſhould be plunged a- 
gain, obſerving to water them all over the Leaves, (as was be- 
fore directed) and this ſhould be frequently repeated during 
the Summer on; for I obſerve theſe Inſects always multi- 
ly much faſter where the Plants are kept dry, than in ſuch 
Places where the Plants are duly watered, and kept in a grow- 
ing State. And the ſame is alſo obſerved in America, for it is 
in long Droughts that the Inſects make ſuch Deſtruction of 
the Sugar Canes. And in thoſe Iſlands where they have had 
ſeveral very dry Seaſons of late, they have increaſed to ſuch a 
Degree, as to deſtroy the greateſt Part of the Canes in the 
Iſlands, rendering them not only unfit for Sugar, but ſo poiſon 
the Juice of the Plant, as to render it unfit to make Rum. So 
that many Planters have been ruined by theſe Inſects, 

As theſe Inſects are frequently brought over from America 
on the Ananas Plants, which come from thence, fo thoſe 
Perſons who procure their Plants from thence, ſhould look 
carefully over them when they receive. them, to ſee they have 
none of theſe Inſects on them; for if. they have, they will 
ſoon be pr ted over all the Plants in the Stove where theſe 
are placed ; therefore, whenever they are obſerved, the Plants 
ſhould be ſoaked as was before directed, before they are plant- 
ed into Pots. | 

It hath been the common Practice of moſt Perſons, who 
have cultivated this Fruit in Europe, to build dry Stoves in 
which they keep their Plants in Winter, placing the Pots on 
Scaffolds, (after the Manner in which Orange-T rees are placed 
in a Green-houſe) and in the Summer to keep them in Hot- 
beds of Tanners Bark under Frames ; but this is found by late 
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Experience a bad Method ; for the Glaſſes lying ſo near over 
the Plants, there is not a ſufficient ity of Air in the Bed 
to nouriih the Fruit, and give it vinous Flavour which 
Fruit 
cloſely ſhut down in the Night, 
the Fermentation of the Tan, and the Perſpiration of the 
Plarits, are cloſely pent in, and being condenſed againſt the 
Glaſſes, fall in Water on the Plants. x | 
Therefore, to remedy this. Inconvenience, it is now the 
Practice of thoſe: Perſons who are defirous to 'propagate this 
Fruit, to ere& low Stoves, with Pits therein for the Hot- 
bed, (after the manner of the Bark-ſtove deſcribed) but 
much lower ; for as theſe Plants do not above two Feet 
and a half, or at moſt three Feet, above t 
there is no Neceflity for having theſe Stoves very high. Some 
erſons build them with upright Glaſſes in Front, about four 
cet high, and floping Claſſes over theſe, which riſe about 
fix Feet high, ſo that there is juſt Height enough for Perſons 
to walk upright, on the Back-1ide of the Bark-bed. Others 
mike but one Slope of Glaſſes, from the Top of the Stove, 
down to the Plate, which lies about fix or eight Inches above 
the Bark- pit, in the Front of the Stove. So that in this Stove 
there is no Walk made in the Front between the Bark-pit and 
the Glaſſes 3 nor is it very neceſſary, where the Bark-pit'is not 
above ſix Feet and a half wide; for it will be eaſy to reach 
from the Walk on the Back-fide of the Pit, to water the 
Plants in Front, with a Watering- pot that has long Spout ; 
and when the Plants are to be ſhifted, or the Bark renewed, 
which is not done but in the Spring, or Summer Months, the 
Glaſſes maybe taken down, and the Plants removed with 
Safety. One of theſe Stoves about twenty Feet long in the 
Clear, with the Pit for the Tan reaching from end to end, 
and fix Feet and a half wide, will contain about a hundred 
Plants, fo that whoever is deſirous to have this Fruit, may eafi« 
ly proportion their Stove to the Quantity of Fruit which they 
are willing to have. | | | 
But it will be alſo neceſſary to have a Bark-pit under a deep 
Frame, in order to raiſe the young Plants ; for in this Bed you 
ſhould plunge the Suckers, when they are taken from the old 
Plants, as alſo the Crowns which come from the Fruit ; fo that 
this Frame will be as a Nurſery to raiſe the young Plants to 
ſupply the Stove. But theſe Plants ſhould not remain in theſe 
Frames longer than till the Beginning of November, at which 
time they muſt be removed into the Stove, and being ſmall, 
may be crowded in amongſt the larger Plants; for as they will 
not grow much during the Winter Seaſon, ſo they may be pla- 
ced very cloſe together. The Be — of March you muſt 
remove theſe Plants out into the Hot-bed-again, which ſhould 
be prepared a Fortnight before, that the lan may have ac- 
quired a proper Heat; but you ſhould be careful that the Tan 
be not too hot, for that might ſcald the Fibres of the Plants, 
if they are ſuddenly phages therein, Therefore, if you find 
the Bark too hot, you ſhould not plunge the Pots above two 
or three Inches into the Tan, letting them remain ſo until the 
Heat of the Tan is a little abated, when = ſhould plunge the 
Pots down to their Rims in the Bed. If the Nights ſhould 
continue cold after theſe Plants are removed into the Bed, you 
muſt carefully cover the Glaſſes with Mats, otherwiſe by 
coming out of a warm Stove, — 2 receive a ſudden 
Check, which will greatly retard their Growth, which muſt 
be carefully avoided, becauſe the ſooner the Plants are ſet 
owing in the Spring, the more time they will have to gain 
trength, in order to produce large Fruit the following == 
You ſhould not - plunge the Pots too cloſe together in this 
Frame, but allow them a proper Diſtance, that the lower 
part of the Plants may increaſe in Bulk, for it is on this that 
the Magnitude-of the Fruit depends; for when the Plants are 
laced too eloſe,, they draw up very tall, but do not obtain 
ength, ſo that when they are taken out of the Bed, the 
Leaves are not able to ſupport themſelves; but all the out- 
ward long Leaves will fall away, leaving the ſmaller middle 
Leaves naked; and this ſometimes will cauſe them to rot in the 
Centre, .You muſt alſo obſerve, when the Sun is very warm, 
to raiſe the Glaſſes of the Hot- bed with Stones, in order to 


let out the Steam of the Bed, and to admit freſh Air; for one 


Neglect of this kind in a hot Day, may deſtroy all the 
Plants, or at leaſt ſo ſcald rr . will —_ over 
it in many Months, It will alſo be very proper, in extreme 
bot Wenther to ſhade the Glaſſes in the middle of the Day 
with Mats; for the Glaſſes lying ſo near to the Leaves of the 
Plants will occaſion a prodigious Heat at ſuch Times. 

There are ſeveral Perſons who let their Auanas Plants re- 
main plunged in the Bark-bed in the Stoves all the Winter 
Seaſon; but where this is practiſed, the Plants muſt not be 
Watcred ſo often, us thoſe which are placed on Boardy-duting 
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abounds with ; and when theſe Glaſſes are 
ght, the Vapours which ariſe from 


let them remain until the 


Pot in Height, ſo 


Moiſtures, that they may be aſterwards carried, by Veſſels not 


_ "Which De 


them is found. to be perforated on all Sides with very, final 


that Scaſon ; for the Moiſture which ariſes from the Bark, 
will preſerve the Bottom of the Pots from * 
ſmall Share of Water will be ſufficient for theſe ts, 
thers, who do not permit their Plants to remain in the Tan 
the Winter, and have no dry Stove, raiſe their Pots out 
the Bed, and level the Bark, then lay ſome old Boards on the 
Bark, upon which they place their Pots, in this Situation 

inning of March, at which timo 
they renew the Bark · bed in the Stove, and plunge the Plants 
therein. In renewing of the Bark at this Seaſon, it is not ne- 
ceſſary to take all the old Bark out, one half of it will be ſuf- 
ficient ; for the remaining half ſhould be ſtirred to the Bot- 
tom, and mixed with the new Tan, which will prevent it from 
. hot. The Pits in theſe Stoves need not be more than 
two Feet and a half, for that will contain a ſufficient Quantiey 
of Tan, to preſerve a Heat. ne 


ANAPODOPHVIL ON, Tof Aras, Lat. a Duck; a2 a 
Foot, and Qvaicy, Gr. a Leaf] Duck's- foot, or Pomum Maiale, 
i, e, May-Apple. + eee © 

The Characters are; | 


The Cup of the Flower ch of one Leaf; the Flwers are 
hexapetalous 4 the Foot-ftalk of the * out from the 
Stalk of the Leaf; the Fruit is in Shape of un Urn, in which 
are contained many ronndiſh fimbriated Seeds, OS 


This Plant was brought from America, and is by ſome of the 
Inhabitants call'd, Black Snake-root, and by others, the May- 
Apple; I ſuppoſe, becauſe in that Month the Fruit of thi 
Plant is nearly ripe, and is of an Oval Shape, in ſome meaſure 
reſembling a ſmall Apple. We have but one Species of this 
Plant in England, that I know of, which is, | 


ANAPODOPHYLLON Canadenſe Morini. Tourn. The Ca- 
nada Duck's- foot of Morin. | | 


This Plant is very hardy, enduring our ſharpeſt Winters in 
the open Ground: It is increaſed by parting the Roots in Au- 
guft, after the green Leaves decay: It loves a moderate dry 
Soil, and for the Oddneſs of the Plant, may merit a Place in a 
good Garden, altho? it is of no great Beauty. 


ANATOMY, Pata, of Alle, Gr. to diſſect] A 
Diſſection. 3 | 

Anatomy of Plants is a cutting, dividing, or ſeparating the 
Parts or Members of Finite, order 0 discover the izez 
Form, Structure, and Uſes of their ſeveral Veſlels, for the bet- 
ter promoting their Culture. | 

Anatomiſts have obſerved a great Similitude betwixt the 
mechanick Frame of Plants and Animals : The Parts of Plants 
ſeeming to bear a conſtant Analogy to thoſe of Animals ; and 
the Oeconomy, both Vegetable and Animal, ſeem to be form- 
ed on the fame Model, i 


The Parts of a Plant are the Root, the Ward, the Bark, and - 
the Pith. 


1. The Roots of the Plants are ſpongeous Bodies, whoſe 
Parts are diſpoſed for the eaſy Admittance of certain humid 
Particles, which are prepared in the Ground. The Quality of 
the Root is found much to depend upon the Size of its Veſſels 
and Pores. | | 

Monſieur Renaume ſuppoſes the Root of a Plant to do the 
Office of all the Parts in the Abdamen of Animals, which ſerve 
to Nutrition, as the Stomach; Inteſtines, c. 3 

Dr. Boer haave conſiders the Roots of Plants to be compoſed 
of a number of abſorbent Veſſels, which are analogous to 
the Lagteals in Animals. {1 5 

The Riot, according to Dr. Van Rayen, is that Part of the 
Plant by which the Nutriment is taken in, or that by which the 
Aliment is attracted, as Theophraſtus has defined it: but it is 
not all that Part, which is committed to the Earth, to be 
noutiſhed by the Matter that is about it, which is properly to 
be call'd the Trunk of the Root; this is to be referr' d rather 


to the Stalk or Stem, than to the Root, in that it conſiſts of 


the fame implicated Kinds of Veſſels; but that Part that is by 
its Sutface/contiguous to the exterior Matrix, which being per- 
forated with infinite little Mouths, promotes the received 


unlike. to the Lacteal ones, into the very Body of the Plant; 


thistis properly to be called the Rot. AS 

l ition, n 
general and applicable to all Plants; it agrees as well with 
rn eee 


but very ſew Planta, but of the latter a great man. 


A to thoſe that want a manifeſt Root, the /Superficies of 
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| by which take in their Nutriment, as in the Puma 
p ang call'd 2 or Pila Marina by Fiſhermen, and 
{> in theſe tho whole Super ſicies ſerves for Roats 3 as is plainly 
ſeen in ſome ſtony Plants that grow under the Sea, and may be 
in ſome ſort proved to be deduced. from the Analogy: of Ani- 
nals ; for theſe being become ſus generis, do take in Aliment, 
not on by the Mouth, but alſo the whole Skin expoſed to 
the moiſt Air, ſeems to ſerve to the ame Deſigg. 
But thoſe Plants that are endued with. a conſpicuous Root, 
and more obvious to the Senſes, differ among themſelves. very 
much in this Patt; for ſome are bulboſe, ſome are ſquamoſe, 
or tuberoſe, others grumoſe, others fibroſe, and laſtly, others 
nodoſe z which as it will be ſufficient to have taken. Notice of 
the pri Differences of Roots, I ſhall omit their particular 
Definition in this Place, but refer them to their ſeyeral Heads, 
where each of them ſhall be particularly deſcribee. 
The firſt Part of the Root, which is call'd the Epiderms or 
Cuticle, is, for the moſt Part, of a brown or duſky Colour, is 
very thin, and is caſily peel'd off from the under Skin, (if it 
be firſt ſoak'd in warm Water) which being viewed by a Mi- 
croſcope, ſhews its moſt tender Structure much like a Net, 
pierced thro* with mati ſmall Holes. And theſe little Orifices 
of the Epidermis being dllated, and filled with the received 
Moiſture, reſemble Veſicles, which being exhauſted yearly by 
the Mutation of the Air, become conſolidated and periſh ; to 
wit, this being driven out by a new Cuticle growing under it, 
after the ſame manner as ſquammigerous-Animals do annually: 
caſt the old Epidermis, a new Cuticle coming under it, ſo that 
theſe little Veſſels, Fibrils, or by what Name ſoever they are 
call'd, may not unfitly be compared to the Veins of Animals. 
But the other Part, which on the Outſide conſtitutes the 
Cortex or outer Bark, and on the Inſide the Liber or inner 
Bark is call'd Cutis; in which there are Parts to be conſidered 
of a four-fold Kind : bool 
I. Certain ſtrong Fibres, cohering and elaſtick, ſtretched 
out vertically with the lateral Fibres communicating among 
themſelves, and compacting [or thruſting in] the former, they 
form a hollow Cylinder or Zone under the Epidermis; and 
this hath another under it, which alſo includes a third, and fo 
of the reſt to the moſt inward of all, which luxuriates near the 
4 and is by a peculiar Name called Liber, or Inward 


And theſe Zones or Girdles, altho* they are moſt innumer- 
able, may all be peel'd off as the Lamelle of Bulbs : and inaſ- 
much as thoſe Fibres in the harder Roots of Trees are almoſt 
of a bony Nature, 18 a Firmneſs to the Cortex or 
outward Bark : And theſe Fibres are in all Plants, and appear 
as well in Graſs as in the Cedar- tree, altho” are more 


compact in Trees than in Plants of a tenderer Structure, which 
are more o—_ | 
2. In the Areas [or Spaces] which are between the Fibres 


and their Anaſtomoſes, there are evety where membranaceous 
Veſſels full of Moiſture, | or little Utricles, which, in the 
Areæ, or intercepted Spaces that are of a different Figure, are 
found to be various, and accommodated. to all the Spaces: But 
all theſe Utricles communicate among, themſelves, as is beſt 
ſeen in the greater Celandine, when we ſqueeze out that 
den- coloured Liquor with which it is filled; and the middle 
es betwixt theſe Zones have like Utricles, and ſo all the 
Fibres conſtitute hollow Canals, but the Utricles have recep- 

tacles communicating among themſelves. | 
3. Aerial Veſſels, or Trachee,. are open from the lower to 


the upper Part of the Plant, and are twiſted or curled after an 


admirable manner, and diſpoſed round about with Fibres and 
Utricles in Form almoſt of a ſpiral Line, which in their Cavi- 
ties contain an elaſtick Air; which being affected by the ex- 
ternal Air, firſt expanded and afterwards condenſed, will be 
changed after a like manner, and feel the ſame Viciſſitudes of 
Cold and Heat, and fo will undergo. a reciprocal Motion of 
Cold and Heat. This Action is exerted in the Veſſels fill'd 
with Moiſture, which, when they cannot be condenſed, give 
Place, 2 are driven to thoſe that are higher, and are moved 

4. Laſtly, beſides Fibres, Utricles, and Tracheæ, a peculiar 
Kind of Veſſels appear, containing the Moiſtures, as it ſeems, 
ſecreted by the organical Diſpoſition of the Plant itſelf, which 
water [or moiſten} not only the Cortex, but the Wood, and 
the reſt of the Parts of Vegetables, and are turgid with a con- 
cocted Juice, which ſeems far more elaborate than is the 
Moiſture contained in the Fibres. ot Utricles; and the Mouths 


of theſe Veſſels being of a different Figure, pour forth ſome- 


times a various Liquor according to its peculiar Nature, chiefly 
near the outward Region of the Corte: So the Tithymalus 
-and IDE do commonly diſtil a milky Humour; and the 
' Cypreſs, Firr, and Pine, a certain Species of Turpentine. | 


» the Pith 7 Inches from the Bottom, and of an equal 


by how much theſe Circles are more outwards, by ſo 
— the middle Spaces between the two Zones are greater, 
and ſo are leſſened always towards the more inward in a certain 
Proportion, which ſeems to depend on this; viz. the outward 
Air acting on all Sides with an equal Preſſure, and ſo by a cer- 
tain Power, preſſes the firſt or outward Zone, which by the 
ſame Power preſſes the ſecond ; and this alſo by this Means is 
preſſed by its own condenſed Air, and prefles together thoſe 
vrhich are more-inward, becauſe it cannot exert its Force upon 
the external Air: Therefore the fecond Circle is neceſſarily 
more compreſſed than the firſt; and again, the third more 
than the ſecond, and ſo of the reſt: And the Utricles placed 
between the Circles are preſſed by the ſame Proportion, which 
degrees are more and more exhauſted; thence the inner 
ircle loſes moſt of all the compreſſed and condenſated Utricles, 
and by. degrees s ſolid. 4 

And this is properly call'd Liber, [the inward Bark] and is 
that Circle, which being middlemoſt by Place, and by Nature 
between the Cortex [or outward Bark] and the Wood, comes 
neareſt to the Nature of the Wood, and in time paſſes into it: 
for the Cortex loſes every Year one ſuch Circle, and becomes 
Wood, . which may be diſtinguiſhed from the former Circles of 
the Root, Stock, or Trunk; and if they are cut horizontally, - 
will ſhew the Number of ſuch Circles, and ſo how many 
Years the Tree is old. t | 

And this ſucceſſive Mutation of the Cortex into Liber, and 
of Liber into Wood, is like to that we obſerve in the human 
Body in the Beginning of a, Callus; for a Callus conſiſts of 
Skin, but ſo compreſſed, that all the Veſſels are loſt, and that 
1 being become ſolid, is increaſed and grows to a greater 

But beſides theſe hitherto deſcribed, there occur certain pe- 
culiar Veſſels. (of which Mention has been made in deſcribing 
the Cortex) which are found full of Turpentine, Gum, or a 
certain concreted Juice proper to them, the conſtant Progreſs 
of which is not very 2 in all of them, by reaſon of 
the Tranſparency of the Moiſture. 

5. The fifth and laſt Part is the moſt inward; the Medulla 
or Pith, diſpoſed in the middle Center of the Root; and as it 
ſeems different from the former, ſeeing this is ſometimes 
wilted, and-that never, this appears more 'fungous, that more 

e. 6 

As to the Manner of the Root's performing its Function, it 
may be obſerved, that the Root having imbibed the ſaline and 
aqueous Juices of the Earth, and ſaturated itſelf with them, 
for the Nouriſhment of the Tree, thoſe Juices are put into 
Motion by Heat; which having enter' d the Mouths of the 
arterial Veſſels from the Root, they mount to the Top with a 
Force anſwerable to what ſets them in Motion; and by this 
means they gradually open the minute Veſſels roll'd up, and 
expand them into Leaves. 

2. The Hed: This is conſider'd as conſiſting of capillary 
Tubes, running parallel from the Root throughout the Stalk : 
Some call the capillary Tubes, arterial Veſſels, becauſe the Sap 
riſes from the Root thro? theſe. The Apertures of theſe Tubes 
are, for the moſt part, too minute to be perceived by the bare 
Eye, unleſs in a Piece of Charcoal, Cane, or the like. 

Mood, ſays Dr. Grew, by Microſcopical Obſervations, ap- 
pears to be only an- Aſſemblage of infinitely minute Canals or 
hollow Fibres ; ſome of which ariſe from the Root upwards, 
and are diſpoſed in Form of a Circle ; and the others, which 
are calPd Inſertions, tend horizontally from the Surface to the 
Center, ſo that they croſs each other, and are interwoven like 
the Threads of a — Web. | 

Beſides the capillary Tubes, &c. before- mentioned, there are 
other larger Veliels, which ſome call venal Veſſels, which are 
diſpoſed on the Outſide of the arterial Veſſels, between the 
Wood and the inner Bark, and lead down to the Covering of 
the inward Root: "Theſe Veſſels are ſuppoſed to contain the 
liquid Sap found in Plants in the Spring, &c. 

The Rev. Dr. Hales tells us, in his excellent Treatiſe of 
Vegetable Staticks, that in order to find whether there was any 
lateral Communication of the Sap and Sap Veſſels, as there is 
of the Blood in Animals, by Means of the Ramifications and 
lateral Communications of their Veſſels, he took a Joung 
Oak-Branch 7 or 8 Inches diameter, as its tranſverſe Cut, 6 
Feet high and full of Leaves; and having cut a large Gap » 
pth tne 
whole Length, and alſo cut another Gap 4 Inches above that 
on the oppoſite Side, he ſet the End of the Stem in Water, 
and that in two Nights and two Days time it imbibed and per- 
ſpired 13 Ounces ; while another like Oak-Branch, ſome- 


And by 
[ 1 


what bigger than that, but with no Notches cut in its Stem, 


imbibed 256 Oun ces. „ 
From this, and many other Experiments he there mentions, 
he ſays, we-fee a moſt free lateral Communication of the Sap 


. 
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ſo that have theſe Beauties continued for near two 
2 or ſometimes longer, if the Seaſon prove 
favourable. is | 

Towards the Middle or latter End of May, the Leaves of 
your firſt blown Roots will 22 at which Time you muſt 
take them out of the Ground, clearing them from the decayed 
Stalks, and waſhing them, to take the Earth clean from the 
Roots, then ſpread them on a Mat in a dry ſhady Place; till 
ou are perfectly dried, when you may put them up in Bags, 
and hang them out of the Reach of Mice or other Vermin, 
which will deſtroy many of the Roots, if they can come at 
them. ; 

Obſerve alſo to take up the latter planted Roots ſo ſoon as 
their Leaves decay ; for if they are ſuffered to remain Jong 
after in the Ground, and there ſhould fall ſome Showers of 
Rain, they would ſoon put forth freſh Fibres, and make new 
Shoots, when it would be too late to remove them : At the 
Time when you take up the Roots, is the proper Seaſon for 
breaking or parting them, which may be done by ſeparating 
thoſe that you —_ chuſe to make all poſſible Increaſe from, 
into as many Parts as you can conveniently, provided each one 
of them have a good Eye or Bud; but thoſe you intend to 
blow ſtrong, ſhould by no means be parted too ſmall, which 
greatly weakens their Flowering, 

The principal Colours in Anemonies are, White, Red, Blue, 
and Purple, and theſe in ſome of them are curiouſly intermix- 
ed; but the moſt prevailing Colours amongſt our Exgliſbraiſed 
Anemonies, are White and Red ; but of late we have received 
from France great Varieties of Blues and Purples, which are 
exceeding fine Flowers ; we ſhould therefore obſerve, in plant- 


ing the Roots, to diſtribute the different Colours, ſo as to 
make an agreeable Mixture of each in every Bed, which will 


greatly add to their Beauty, 

But ſince all the fine Varieties of theſe Flowers were firſt 
obtained from Seeds, no good Florift, that hath Garden- 
Room, ſhould negle& to ſow their Seeds; in order to which, 
we ſhould provide ourſelves with a __ of good ſingle (or 
Poppy) Anemonies, as they are called, of the beſt Colours, 
and ſuch as have ſtrong Stems, large Flowers, and other good 
Properties ; theſe ſhould be planted early, that they may have 
Strength to produce good Seeds, which will be ripe in three 
Weeks or a Month's time, after the Flowers are paſt, when 

ou muſt carefully gather it, otherwiſe it will be blown away 
in a ſhort time, it being incloſed in a downy Subſtance ; you 


. muſt preſerve this Seed till the Beginning of Auguſt, when you 


may either ſow it in Pots, Tubs, or a well-prepared Bed of 


light Earth; in the doing of it you muſt be careful not to let 
your Seeds be in Heaps, to avoid which is a thing little under- 
ſtood, and is what I have been informed of by Mr, Obadiah 
Lowe, Gardener at Batterſea, who hath, for ſeveral Years, 
raiſed large Quantities of theſe Flowers from Seeds ; his Man- 


ner is thus : 
After having levelled his Bed'of Earth, in which he intends 


to ſow his Seeds, he rubs the Seeds well between his Hands, 


with a little Sand, in order to make them ſeparate the 
better, then he ſows them as regularly as poſſible over the Bed; 


but as theſe Seeds will ſtill adhere cloſely together, he takes a 


ſtrong Hair-bruſh, and gently ſweeps over the whole Bed, ob- 
ſerving not to bruſh off the Seeds 3 this Bruſh will ſo ſeparate 
the Seeds, if carefully managed, as not to leave any intire 
Lumps ; then gently ſift ſome light Earth, about a quarter of 
an Inch thick, over the Seeds, and if it ſhould prove hot dry 
Weather, it will be adviſeable to lay ſome Mats hollow upon 
the Bed in the Heat of the Day, — now and then give them 
a little Water; but this muſt be given gently, leſt by haſtily 
watering you waſh the Seeds out of the Ground; but be ſure 
to uncover the Bed at all times when there are gentle Showers ; 
and as the Heat of the Weather decreaſes, ſo may you begin 
to uncover your Bed. 

In about two Months after ſowing, your Plants will begin 
to appear, if the Seaſon has proved favourable, or your Care 
in ement hath not been wanting, otherwiſe they many 
times remain a whole Year in the Ground. The firſt Winter 
after their appearing above Ground, they are ſubject to Inju- 
ries from hard Froſts, or too much Wet, againſt both of which 
you muſt equally defend them; for the Froſt is very apt to 

ſen the Earth, ſo that the young Plants are often turned out 
of the Ground, after which a ſmall Froſt will deſtroy them; 
and too much Wet often rots their tender Roots, ſo that all 
88 Trouble may be loſt in a ſhort time for want of 

e in this Particular; nor do I know of any thing more 
deſtructive to theſe tender Plants, than the cold black Froſts 
and Winds of February and March, from which you muſt be 
careful to defend them, by placing a low Reed Fence on the 
Nerth and Eaft Sides of the Bed, which may be moveable, 
and only faſtened to a few Stakes to ſupport it for the preſent, 
and may be taken quite away as the Scaſon advances, or re- 


moved to the South and Vi Sides of the Bed, to ſcreen it 
„ Spry the Sun, which often impairs theſe ten- 
der ts. . | | 

Ag the Spring advances, if the Weather ſhould prove dry 
you muſt gently refreſh them with Water, which will — 
ſtrengthen your Roots; and when the green Leaves are decay- 
ed, if your Roots are not too thick to remain in the ſame 
Bed another Year, you muſt clear off all the Weeds 
a little more of the 


the Surface, and obſerve to keep them clear from W 

during the Summer Seaſon, and at Michaebmas repeat the 

Earthing ; and if your Roots ſucceed well, of 

will flower the ſecond Year, when you ma | 

— — marking them with a Stick; but I 
e you 


But if your Roots are too thick in the Seed-bed to remain, 
muſt, ſo ſoon as their green Leaves are decayed, fift the 

of your Bed thro” a very fine Sieve, in order to get out 

the Roots, which can be no otherways found, as being | 
and ſo nearly the Colour of the Ground; but in doing of this, 
obſerve not to diſturb the Ground too deep, fo as to endanger 
the burying any of the Roots; for notwithſtanding all your 
Care, many ſmall Roots will be left behind; therefore, fo 
ſoon as you have ſifted your whole Bed, and taken out all the 
Roots you can find, you muſt level the Earth of your Bed 
again, and let it remain till next Year, when you will find a 
plentiful Crop of Roots come up again: The young Roots 
which you take up muſt be dried, as was directed for the old 
ones, but ſhould be planted again three Weeks before them, 


that they may increaſe in Strength, ſo as to flower ftrongly 
the ſucceeding Year, 


ANEMONOIDES, [of \amin and as, Gr. 5. c. the Funn 
or Image of Anemone] Wood Anemony : vulgo. 


The Characters are; 


The Root is perennial, and for the moſt part e and 85 a 
ing; the Leaves are finely cut, three of dere the maſt par 
talk, 

an 


L 


ſurround the Stalk ; it hath a fingle Flnuer upon each 

which conſiſts of many Leaves, and are expanded in Form 
Anemone, having many Stamina or T hreads in the Middle ; the 
Seeds are collected into an oblong Head, and are in Shape like 
thoſe of the Ranunculus, having no Down adhering to them. 


The Species are; 7 


I. ANEMONOIDES fore allo. Boerb. Ind. Wood Anemony 
with white Flowers. 


2. ANEMONOIDES fore ex 2 rubente, Boerh, Ind. 
Wood Anemone with purpliſh red Flowers. 


+ ANEMONOIDES fore majore, intenſiore, cœruleo. Baerh. 
Ind. Wood Anemone with large deep blue Flowers. 

4. ANEMONOIDES flore albo pleno. Boerb. Ind. Wood A- 
nemone with double white Flowers. | 


5. ANEMONOIDES flore pleno purpures. Boerh, Ind. Wood 
Anemone with double purple Flowers, | | 

6. ANEMONOIDES fore pleno cœruleo majore, Wood Ane- 
mone with large double blue Flowers. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is found wild in the Woods in moſt 
Parts of England, the other Varieties I have gathered in great 
plenty, in the Wilderneſſes belonging to the Gardens at Wim- 
bleton in Surrey, which were, probably, at firſt taken from 
ſome Woods in England; in this Place they increaſe ſo faſt, 
that the Surface of the Ground is covered with them in the 
Spring ; and what is more remarkable, that there the large blue 
and double Sorts are the moſt common : Theſe Plants are ve 
pretty Ornaments to Wilderneſs Quarters or ſhady Walks in 
theSpring of the Year, continuing a long Time in | Bonk and 
by ol. agreeable wild Appearance, have a very pleaſing Effet 
to the Eye. 


The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Flowers is in May, 
when the Leaves are decaying ; for if they are ſuffered to re- 
main until the Leaves are quite gone, it will be very difficult to 
find their Roots, which are nearly the Colour of the Earth : 
If theſe Roots are permitted to remain in a Garden undiſturb- 
ed they will multiply exceedingly, and produce great Quanti- 
ties of Flowers ; but if they are often removed, it will d 
them ; therefore they ſhould be planted in ſuch ſhady Parts of 
Wilderneſſes as are ſeldom digged. 

ANEMONOSPERMOS, [ of A, and oxigua, Gr. Seed, 
becauſe the Wind eaſily bears away the Seed. ] as 
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The Charatters are 3 min £ ot 

: | hemiſpherical ſcaly Cup ;, the Flower is radiated like 
5 1 7 Ae Sal are copiouſly ſurrounded with a pap- 
pous Down, as are thoſe of Anemone, | 


The Spectes are; 


| ANEMONOSPERMOS Africana, folio Facobee, fore luteo, 
2 ceo, Boerh, Ind. Abe 72 Anemonoſpermos, 
with Leaves like r. and Flowers which are yellow with- 
in, and red on the es. : | me 
"I ANEMONOSPERMOs Africana, folio cardui benedicti, 
rum radiis intus albicantibus. II. A. The Anemo- 
noſpermos, with Leaves like the Bleſſed Thiſtle, and the Rays 
of the Flower are white on the Inſide. | 
ANEMONOSPERMOS Africana, folio Facobee tenuiter 
laciniato, flore aurantio pulcherrims. Boerb. Ind. The African 
Anemono with ſlender divided Ragwort Leaves, and 
fair Orange-colour'd Flowers. 
4. ANEMONOSPERMOS African, folio & facie Taraxact 
incanis. Par. Bat. App. The African Anemonoſpermos, with 
Leaves like Dandelion, but are ; 


Theſe Plants were originally brought from about the Cape of 
7 into the curious Gooden in Holland, where they 


They are propagated by planting Cuttings of them in a Bed 
of light freſh Earth, in any of the Summer Months, obſerving 
to ſhade them from the Heat of the Sun until they have taken 
Root, as alſo to refreſh them often with Water, and in fix 
Weeks or two Months after panting, — will be rooted ſuf- 
ficiently ; at which Time you ſhoul plant them into Pots 
filled with the like freſh , ſetting the Pots in a ſhady 
Place until the Plants are ſettled in their new Earth; after 
which Time you ſhould expoſe them to the open Air until the 
latter End of October, or later, according as you find the 
Weather is favourable, when you muſt remove the Pots into 
| — Green-houſe, mee" _ IN _— 2 near — 

indow as poſſible, that ve a uantity 0 
free Air at ul Times when the Weather is mild; nor ſhould 
they be over- hung by other Plants, which would occaſion them 
to take a Mouldineſs, and rot; you muſt alſo frequently refreſh 
them withWater, but give them but a little at each time during 
the Winter Seaſon; but in Summer they will require a great 
Plenty, as alſo to be often repeated. | 
Theſe Plants being pretty hardy, are only hurt by great 
Frofts ; they may therefore be kept in the ſame Houſe with 
Myrtles, and alſo expoſed in the Summer with them; they 
will require to be ſhifted out of their Pots twice every Year, 
viz. in the Beginning of June, and again in Auguft : at which 
Time you ſhould cut off a good Quantity of the Roots round 
the Outſide of their Balls; (but be very careful not to ſhake 
the Earth intirely from their Roots) and at theſe Times you 
ſhould prune off the ſtraggling Branches, the better to form 
their Heads into a regular Figure, but do not ſhorten their 
Branches, for that would cut off their Flower-Buds. | 
The fourth Sort is annual, and therefore only to be propa- 
gated by Seeds, (which Way alſo the other Sorts may be in- 
creaſed, if we have good Seeds, which are but rarely obtain'd 
in England:) The Seeds ſhould be ſown on a moderate Hot- 
bed in the Spring; and when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into Pots of freſh Earth, and plunged 
into another very moderate Hot-bed to bring them forward, and 
afterwards expoſed to the open Air by degrees : But the fourth 
Sort is very ſubject to be deſtroyed by ſmall Inſects, which pr 
upon the Plan you ſhould therefore carefully waſh them off 
whenever they appear thereon. | | 
The three firſt Sorts ſhould be frequently renewed from 
Cuttings ; for when they grow old, they are very ſubje& to 
decay in Winter, by which the Species are ſometimes loſt, 
where it hath been neglected to raiſe young Plants. | 

They are all very pretty Ornaments to a Green-houſe ; for 
their Flowers are produced in almoſt every Month of the Year, 
which, together with the Diverſity of their Leaves, greatly 
adds to the Variety, when intermixed with other Plants. 


 ANETHUM, Dill: CA, which ſome will have call/d 
A, hoo, i. e. Invincible, becauſe it excites an Appetite to Food; 
others of aan v3 &wf{ey, from its quick Growth. ] 
The Characters are; 
It hath 4 fibroſe annual Root : the Leaves are like 
af Fennel ; the Seeds are cual, plain, ſtreaked, and bor» 
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The Species are | 


I. ANETHUM hortenſe, C. B. Common or Garden Di 
2. ANETHUM verum Pernambucenſe. Zan. The true Di 
of Pernambucg. 851 


ANETHUM ſeget 1 mort, Virid. Vs 
diere Gr 


2 of _ Sorts is > Sony is cultivated for Uſe ; 
er two are Varieties, which are preſerved as Curioſities 
in 2 ä — 1 5 

eſe Plants are ted by ſowing their Seeds early in 
the Spring in light rich Earth, * — will come i, fr 
grow very ſtrong in a ſhort time, provided they have Room ; 
therefore the better Way is, when the Plants are come up, to 
hough them out, as is practiſed for Onions, Carrots, &c, 
leaving the Plants about eight or ten Inches aſunder every Way, 
obſerving to keep them clear from Weeds ; and when the Seeds 
begin to be formed, ou ſhould cut up thoſe that are intended 
to be put into the Pickle for Cucumbers, leaving thoſe that are 
intended for the Uſe of the Seeds, until they are ripe ; at which 
Time it ſhould be cut, and ſpread upon a Cloth to dry, and 
then beat out for Uſe : and if you let the Seeds fall upon the 
Ground, they will ariſe the next Spring without any Care, ſo 
that the Trouble of ſowing their Seeds may be ſpared. 


ANGELICA, [of Angelus, ſo called, as ſome Quacks, &c. 
pretend, from the Angels, on account of its excellent Quali- 
ties; for it is pretended, when the Army of a certain Empe- 
ror was miſerably afflicted with the Plague, an Angel admoniſh- 
ed him in a Dream to make uſe of this Plant, by which means 


he ſaved his Army.] 
The Characters are; 


It hath winged Leaves, which are divided into large Segments : 
the Stalks are hollow and jointed ; the Flowers ( which grow in 


an Umbel upon the Tops of the Stalks ) conſiſt of five Leaves, and 
are ſucceeded by two large channelled Seeds, 4 


The Species are; 


. 1. ANGELICA ſativa, C. B. Common or manured Ange- 
Ca, 
— ANGELICA ſylveſtris, major. C. B. Greater wild An- 
gelica. | | 
3- ANGELICA lucida, Canadenſis. Cornut. Shining Canada 
Angelica. 
4. ANGELICA montana perennis, aguilegiæ folio. Tourn. 
Mountain Perennial Angelica, with Columbine Leaves. 


There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant, which are pre- 
ſerved in the curious Botanick Gardens ; but as there are at 
preſent no particular Uſes which theſe are applied to, ſo it 
would be needleſs to enumerate them here. 


The Common Angelica delights to grow in a very moiſt 
Soil : The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown ſoon after it is 
ripe ; for if it is kept until the Spring, ſeldom one Seed in 
forty of it will grow. When the Plants are come up about ſix 
Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted at a large Diſtance ; 
for their Leaves extend very wide: The beſt Place for this 
Plant is upon the Sides of Ditches, or Pools of Water, where 
being planted about two Feet aſunder, they will thrive exceed- 
ingly. The ſecond Year after ſowing, they will ſhoot up to 
flower ; therefore if you have a mind to continue their Roots, 
you ſhould cut down theſe Stems in May, which will occaſion 
their putting out Heads from the Sides of the Roots, whereby 
they may be continued for many Years ; whereas if they had 
been permitted to ſeed, their Roots would periſh ſoon after, 

The Gardeners near London propagate great Quantities of 
this Plant, for which they have a great Demand from the Con- 
fectioners, who make a Sweet-meat with the tender Stalks of 
it, cut in May. 

This Plant is alſo uſed in Medicine, as are alſo the Seeds; 
therefore where it is cultivated for the Seeds, there ſhould be 
new Plantations annually made to fupply the Places of thoſe 
which die, F 

The ſecond Sort grows wild by the Ditches Sides in many 
Parts of England, and is rarely propagated in a Garden. 

The other two Sorts may Be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
in the Manner as was directed for the common Sort, but ſhould 
be planted in a drier Soil. 


ANGURIA ; the Water-Melon. 
The Characters are; 


It bath trailing Branches, as the Cucumber or Milon, and 4 
Die, 


as — 
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chiefly diſtinguiſhed ſrom the other cucurbitaceousPlants by its Leaf, 

29 20 24 cut and jagged, and by its producing an eatable 
The Species are; 

1. ANGURIA citrullus dicta. C. B. P. Common Water- 

Melon, called Citrul. PAW 

2. AxGuRI a Indica maxima, C. B. P. The largeſt Indian 
Water-Melon. | 4 

3. ANGURIA carne ry og nr nigro majori. Inſt. R. H. 
Water-Melon, with a red Fleſh, and large black Seeds, 

4. ANGURIA carne eng, [ag nigro minori. of R. H. 
Water-Melon, with a red Fleſh, and ſmaller black Seeds. 

5. ANGURIA carne flaveſcente, ſemine * Inft. R. H. 
Water-Melon, with a yellowiſh Fleſh, and black Seeds. 

6. ANGURIA fruttu rotundo, carne rubente, ſemine rubro. 
Water-Melon, with a round Fruit, having a red Fleſh, and 
red Seeds. f 

7. ANGURIA triphyllos Americana, parvo fruttu. Inft. R. H. 
Three-leav'd American Water Melon, with a ſmall Fruit, 

8. ANGURIA Americana, fructu echinato eduli. Inſt. R. H. 
American Water-Melon, with a prickly eatable Fruit. 


The fix firſt-mentioned Sorts are cultivated in Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, and moſt other warm Countries in Europe; as al- 
ſo in Africa, Aſia, and America; and are by the nhabitants 
of thoſe Countries greatly eſteemed for their wholeſome cool- 
ling Quality; but in England they are not ſo univerſally e- 
ſteemed, tho? ſome few Perſons are very fond of them. I ſhall 
therefore give Directions for the raiſing of theſe Fruits, ſo that 
ſuch Perſons as are willing to be at the Expence and Trouble 
of raiſing them, may not be at a Loſs for Inſtructions. 

You muſt firſt provide yourſelf with ſome Seeds, which 
ſhould be two or three Years old ; for new Seeds are apt to 
produce vigorous Plants, which are ſeldom fo fruitful as thoſe 
of a moderate Strength. The beſt Sorts to cultivate in Eng- 
land, are the fourth and ſixth Sorts ; and next to theſe are the 
firſt and fifth Sorts ; for the ſecond and third Sorts produce 
very large Fruit, which ſeldom ripen in this Climate. Ha- 
ving provided yourſelf with good Seed, you ſhould prepare a 
Heap of new Dung the Beginning of February, which ſhould 
be thrown in a Heap for about eight Days to heat; then you 
ſhould make a Hot-bed for one ſingle Light, for which one 
good Load of Dung will be ſufficient ; this Dung ſhould be 
well wrought in making of the Bed, and muſt be beaten 
down pretty cloſe with a 2 — that the Heat may not 
be too violent, and of longer Continuance: When the Dun 
is thus laid, you ſhould cover it about four Inches thick, with 
good light Earth, and having ſpread it very even, you ſhould 

t the Frame and Glaſs over it, leaving it to warm, two 
Days before you put the Seeds into it, obſerving, if the Steam 
riſes pretty much, to raiſe up the Glaſs with a Stone, to let it 
paſs off, Then, if you find your Bed in proper Temper, 
you may ſow your Seeds therein in Drills, covering them over 
with Earth, about half an Inch, After this, if you find your 
Bed very warm, you muſt give Air in the Day-time by raifi 
of the Glaſles ; but if the is cool, x muſt cover it we 
with Mats every Night, as alſo in bad Weather, In four or 
five Days after, you muſt prepare another Hot-bed to receive 
theſe Plants, which will be fit to tranſplant in ten Days, or a 
Fortnight at moſt, after the Seeds are ſown ; this Bed need not 
be very large, for a few of theſe Plants will fill a large Quan- 
tity of Frames, when they are planted out for good ; and 
while the Plants are young, there may be a great Quantity 
kept in one Light; ſo that thoſe Perſons who raiſe early Cu- 
cumbers, and Musk-Melons, may alſo raiſe theſe Plants in 
the ſame Bed; for two or three _ will be ſufficient 
to raiſe Plants enough of all three Kinds, to ſupply the 
largeſt Families, until they are planted out for good. In 
the Management of theſe Plants while young, there is 
little Difference from the Directions given for raiſing Musk- 
Melons, therefore I need not repeat it here. The chief 
Thing to be obſerved, is, to let them have a large Share of 
Air whenever the Weather will permit, otherwiſe the Plants 
will draw up weak, and be for little. As theſe Plants 
will require two or three Hot-beds, to bring the Fruit to Per- 

feion, fo it will be the better way to put the Plants into 
Baskets, as was directed for the raiſing of early Cucumbers ; 
but you ſhould not plant more than two Plants in each Basket, 
for if one of them lives, it will be ſufficient ; therefore when 
both the Plants do ſucceed, you ſhould draw out the weakeſt 
and moſt unpromiſing of them, before they begin to put out 
their Side-ſhoots, otherwiſe they will entangle and render it 
difficult to be performed, without greatly injuring the remain- 


ing Plant. 
| he Buckets in which theſe Plants are to be planted, need 
not be more than a Foot diameter, ſo that one Light will 


2 ** 


contain twelve of them; which will be ſufficient for thirty- 
fix Lights, when they are planted out for good ; for where 
the ts are vi s, one ſingle Plant will ſpread ſo far as to 
fill three Lights, and if they have not room, they ſeldom ſet 
their Fruit well. . (1, "SES Og | 

Theſe Baskets may remain in the Nurſery-beds, until the 


Plants have ſpread, and put out many Runners; for when the 


Heat of this Bed declines, it is ſoon revived by adding a pro- 
per Lining of warm Dung to the Sides of the Bed quite round; 
ſo that when they are taken out of this Bed, and placed in 
the Ridges where they are to remain, the'Heat of theſe Beds 
will laſt ſo long as to ſet their Fruit, which is of great Conſe- 
uence; for when the Plants are ridged out young, the 
Beds are generally made of a great Thickneſs in in or- 
der to continue their Heat, ſo that for ſome time after 
are made, they are ſo extreme hot, as to endanger the ſcalding 
of the Plants: and by the time the Fruit begins to appear, 
there is little Heat left in the Beds, which often occaſions the 
Fruit to drop off and come to nothing. 

After theſe Plants are placed in the Beds where they are ta 
remain, you muſt carefully lead the Shoots as they are pro- 
duced, ſo as to fill each Part of the Frame, but not to crowd 
each other; and be careful to keep them clear from Weeds, 
as alſo to admit freſh Air whenever the Weather will permit; 
they muſt alſo be frequently watered, but do not give it them 
in great Quantities, In ſhort, there is little Difference to be 
obſerved in the Management of theſe, from that of Musk- 
Melons, but only to give them more room, and to keep the 
Beds to a good of Heat, without which theſe 
Fruit will ſeldom come to good in this Country. | 


ANIL [is ſo called by the Inhabitants of all the different 
Countries where it grows] The Indigo Plant. 


The Characters are; 


It hath pennated (or winged) Leaves, which are terminated 
by a fingle Lobe at the Extremity ; the Flowers (which are for 
the moſt - axe diſpos*d in a Spike) conſiſt of five Leaves, and are 
of the Papilionaceous Kind, the uppermoſt Petal (or Standard) 
being larger than the others, and is rounder and lightly furrow'd 
on the Side; the lower Leaves (or Petals) are ſhort, and ter- 
mate in a Point: In the Middle of the Flnber is ſituated the 
Style, which afterwards becomes a jointed Pod, containing one 
Cylindrical Seed in each Partition, 


The Species are; 


I. ANIL, five Indigo Americana, filiquis in falcule modum 
contortts. D. Merchand. Mem. Ac. Reg. Scien. Anno 1718. 
The true Indigo, with Pods, ſhap'd like a Sickle. | 

2. ANIL, frove Indigo Americana, fruticoſa, argentea, flori- 
bus e viridi purpureis, ſiliguis falcatis. Colutee affmis, fruticaſa 
argentea floribus , e virid: 1 filiguis falcatis. 
Sloan. Cat. Fam. The wild Indigo. Vulgo. 

3. AxIL, five Indigo, filiquis latis aliguantulum incurvis. 
Emerus, Indicus, filigua aliquantulum incurva, ex quo Indigo. 
Breyn. Indigo, with broad Pods a little crooked, | 


The firſt and third of theſe Species are Annuals with us; 
the Seeds of theſe muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed in the Spring of 
the Year ; and when the Plants are come up two Inches high, 
_ ſhould be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots filled with good 
freſh Earth, and the Pots plung'd into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark ; and when the Plants have obtain'd ſome Strength, ” 6. 
muſt have a great deal of free Air, by raiſing the Glaſſes in the 
Day-time, and in June they may be expos d to the open Air, 
by which time they will produce their Flowers, which will be 
ſucceeded by Pods in a very ſhort Time after; and in Auguſt 
their Seeds will be perfected. n 

The ſecond Sort grows to the Height of five or ſix Feet, 
and will abide two or three Years, if it is preſerv'd ina very 
warm Stove in Winter : This produces Spikes of Flowers 
from the Wings of the Leaves on the Sides of the Stems of the 
Plant, and doth ſometimes perfe& its Seeds in England. This 
muſt * nA a Hot-bed, as was directed for the two for- 
mer, but muſt not be expos'd to the open Air, even in the 
hotteſt Weather. FT: | 

The firſt and third Sorts are ſuppos'd to be promiſcuouſly 
uſed to make the Indigo ; but the firſt is the common Sort, 
which is cultivated in the Exgliſb Plantations in America: But 
I have been affur'd by a Perſon of great Credit, that he has 
made as good Indigo from the ſecond Sort, as any that was pro- 
duced in our Plantations ; and this being a much larger Plant, 
will afford a greater. Quantity from the fame Compaſs of 
Ground, than any one of the other two Species; and this Sort 
is alſo much hardier, and may be cultivated in ſuch Places 
where the firſt Sort will not grow, by which Means great Im- 

provements 
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tations. ren ad 4% 4) | 
2001 by Pere Labat, in his V. I thought it would 
not be unacceptable to the Engliſh Reader, to tranſlate his Ac- 
Se nd Flack which is as follows: 


There was formerly a great deal of Indigo made in the Pa- 
riſh of Macauba ; there is not a Stream nor River in it, where 
one does not meet with Indigo-works, that is, Backs or Vats 
of Stone-work, well cemented, in which the Plant that yields 
the Dye is put to digeſt : There are three of theſe Vats 
one above another, in the Manner of a. Caſcade, ſo that the 
ſecond, which is lower than the Bottom of the firſt, may re- 
ceive the Liquor contain'd in the firſt, when the Holes, which 
are made in the Bottom of the firſt, are unſtopp'd ; and that 
the third may in its Turn receive what was in the ſecond. 
The firſt, largeſt, and hi of theſe Vats is called the 
Steeper or Rot; it is uſually, made twenty Feet long, 
twelve or fifteen Feet wide, and three or four Feet deep: The 
ſecond is call'd the Battery; it is almoſt half as ſmall again as 
the firſt : And the third, which is much leſs than the ſecond; is 
call'd the Deviling. JENA, 8 

The Names of the two firſt perfectly agree with their Uſes ; 
for the Plant is laid to ſteep in the firſt, where it ferments; is 
macerated, and becomes like rotten Dung, after that the Salts 
and Subſtance of the Leaf and Rind are di 

the Fermentation, which the Heat and Ripeneſs of the 

it has excited in it. It is in the ſecond that they agitate 
and beat this W 


ater, impregnated and loaded with the Salts of 


the Plant, till having collected, reunited, and as it were, co- 
agulated be Dye. one another, they fortn the Particles which 
the 


compoſe the Dye. 3 | 
As for ame of the third, I do not ſee how it. agrees 
with it ; unleſs it be becauſe this Vat is deeper colour'd than 
the others; for the Indigo already form'd remaining in it, con- 
ſequently dyes and colours it much deeper than the others. 
o Which I ſhould add, that tis only at St. Domingo that 
make uſe of this Name. In the Windward Iſlands, they 
call this laſt Vat the Settler ; and this Name ſuits it pe 
well ; becauſe it is in this, that the Indigo begun in the Steep- 
er, and perfected in the Battery, unites, grows into a Maſs, 
ſeparates itſelf from the Particles of Water which remain'd in 
it, leaves them at Top, and ſettles at the Bottom of the Vat, 
whence it is taken out to be put into little Bags, and the i in- 
to the Boxes, as I ſhall mention hereafter. 
Nothing ought to be omitted in the building and making 
theſe Vats ſubſtantial ; the Strength of the Fermentation 819 
eat, that unleſs the Stone-work and Plaiſter be very well 
one, and the Mortar carefully choſen and 2 oy they 
crack ; and a very moderate Crack is ſufficient to let out a 


Vat of Indigo, and cauſe a conſiderable Loſs to the Own- 


er. | | | 
When this Misfortune happens, the following is an eaſy 
and infallible Remedy, which I can anſwer for, as having ex- 
perienced it. Take ſome Sea-ſhells, of any Kind whatever, 
pound them without burning them, powder them, and ſift 
them thro” a fine Sieve, Take an equal Quantity of Quick- 
lime, and ſift it, mix theſe together with Water enough to 
make a Stiff-mortar, and as quick as you can, ſtop the Cracks 
of your Vats with it. This Mixture incorporates, ſticks, and 
dries in a Moment, and immediately prevents the Matter's run- 
i moo ey * * 1 8 

very-body does, or ſhould know, that Indigo is a Dye 
uſed to dye Wool, Silk, Cloaths and Stuffs blue; the 2 
niards call it Anilo: The fineſt they make, 7. e. in New- 
Jpain, comes from Guatimala ; which makes a great man 
*eople call it barely Guatimalo. It is made alſo in the Eaft- 
Indies, particularly in the Dominions of the Great Mogul, 
the Kingdom of Golconda, and other Places thereabouts, as 
avernter relates in his Voyages. is Sort is in Eu- 
rope oftener called India than Indigo or Anil, People taking 
> its proper Name, the Name of the Place it was made 


Some Authors, and among others, Father Du Tertre of our 
Order, have fancied, that the Indigo which comes from the 
E aft- Indies, is more beautiful, finer and dearer, than that 
which comes from the J/eft-Indies, which they call flat In- 
digo, while they call that from the Ea, barely India. They 
would have ſpoke moye properly, if they had called the latter 
Round India ; for, by their wy all the Difference be- 
och the two India's, or Indigo's, is, that that made in the 
E aft- Indies, is ſhap'd like hal and that of the Ves 
Uke hong for asfor 82 22 the one will not 

a whit ſuperior to the other, i ate wrought” with e- 
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iffus' d in the Water 


- The Shape of the Oriental Indigo, obliges the Merchants, 
who would carry it into Europe, to pound it, that they may put 
the more into the Cheſts, or Barrels they put it up in. It is 
certain, that being thus pounded, its Grain having been broke 
under the Peſtle, nd, and reduc'd to Powder, makes it 
finer than the l- Indian Indigo, which coming in Cakes, 
juſt as it was dried, ſhews its Grain intire, and conſequent! 
muſt appear coarſer ; but what is that to the intrinſick Good- 
neſs of the Commodity? I maintain, *tis the ſame in both, 
tho” there ſeems to be a Difference, wu 
To be convinc'd of this Truth, take a Lump of Sugar 
equally white throughout, break it in two, pound one Part 
of it, and reduce it to Powder ; this will look finer and whiter 
than that which is whole; which proceeds only from this, that 
the Grain of the one has been ſeparated and divided into 4 
ter Number of Parts, which, tho' very ſmall, and almoſt 
inſenſible, yet have a greater Number of Sarfaces, and con- 
ſequently reflect more Light; whereas the other remaining in- 
tire, preſenting to the Sipht only a large. Grain, which has 
but little Surface, of courſe reflects leſs Light, and by a ne- 
ceſlary Conſequence muſt appear leſs white; which is the ſame 
as apf ing les beautiful, fince the Beauty of Sugar conſiſſt 
in its Whiteneſs. Methinks we may reaſon in the ſame Man- 
ner, upon Indigo, and ſay, that, ceteris paribus, the es- 
Indian Indigo is as beautiful as the Eaf?-Indian, when they are 
both wrought alike. | 
I think I ſhould add, that the American Indigo is better for 
Uſe than the other ; for who does not ſee, that there is no 
pounding this Dye, without the moſt ſubtile Parts being diſſi- 
pated in the Air, as Mr. Tavernier allows; and who can doubt 
that N Parts are the beſt, and thoſe that go fartheſt, when 
it is us'd TR 
I grant, that the Indigo which comes from the Eaft- Indies, 
is dearer than that which is made in the //2f-Tndies ; the Rea- 
ſon is plain, it comes farther, runs greater Riſks ; and thoſe 
who bring it, would not find their Account in ſelling it, at 
the ſame Price with that which comes from a much nearer 
Place; but that does not at all prove it to be more beautiful, 
or better. a 1 5 Pat 
Indigo is compos'd of the Salt and Subſtince of the Leaves 
and Rind of a Plant of the ſame Name; fo that one may ſay, 
it is a Diſſolution, or Digeſtion of the Plant, caus'd by the 
Fermentation it has excited in the Water it was laid to ſteep in. 
I know ſome Writers pretend, that the Subſtance of the 
Leaves does nat produce the Indigo, which (as they would 
have it) is only a viſcous Lincture, or Colour, which the Fer- 
mentation .of the Plant diffuſes in the Water ; but before I 
take their Words for it, I defire they would tell me what be- 
comes of the Subſtance of the Plant ; for when it is taken out 


of the Steeper, it is certain, that it has no longer the ſame | 


— Conſiſtence, nor Colour it had before. The Leaves, 
which were very plump, and very full of Juice, are light, 
flabby and wither'd, and look more like Dung than any thing 
elſe; which makes them frequently give the Name of Rot to 
the Steeper. If then we no longer find in the Leaves, and 
the reſt of the Plant, the ſame Subſtance that was obſervable 
in it before it was laid to ſteep, is it not moſt natural to believe, 
that tis the ſame Subſtance and Salts, which, being freed from 
their Incloſures, and diffus'd in the Water, have thicken'd it, 
and by their Union or Coagulation have form'd that blue Maſs, 
which they call Indigo, ſo uſeful in Painting and Dying ? 

The Culture.] This Plant requires a good rich level Soil, 
not too dry; it greatly robs and impoveriſhes the Ground 
where it grows, and muſt be alone. There cannot be too 
much Care taken to keep it clean, and to hinder the Herbs of 
any Kind whatever from growing near it. They weed and 
cleanſe the Ground where they intend to 2 the Indigo Seed, 
five times over. I ſhould think they ſhould call it ſowing; 
but the Term of Planting is conſecrated in our Iſles, and I do 
not think I ought for the Sake of a Word to fall out with our 
Planters, who deſerve our Eſteem upon a thouſand Accounts, 
though they have got a Habit of murdering the French Lan- 

They ſometimes their Neatneſs to ſuch a Pitch, 
that they ſweep the Piece of Ground, as they do a Room. 
After that, they make the Holes or Pits, wherein the Seeds are 
to be put ; for this Purpoſe, -the Slaves, or others, who are 
to work at it, range themſelves in the ſame Line, at the Top 
of the Piece of Ground, and going. backwards, they make 
little Pits of the Breadth 8f their Hough, of the Depth of 
three or four Inches, at about a Foot Diſtance every way, 
and as much as poſſible in a ſtrait Line, When they are come 
to the End of the Ground, each furniſhes himſelf with a 
little Bag of Seeds, and returning that way they came, they 
put eleven or thirteen Seeds into each of the Holes they have 
made. A Relick of Superſtition has taught them, that the 
Number muſt be odd. I by no means approve of this Practice, 
but 1 ſhall take care not to n to ſhew them — 
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leſneſs and Folly of it, being ſatisfy d I ſhould only loſe my 
Time and Labour. | 

This Work is the moſt Toilſome of any in the Manufacture 
of Indigo; for thoſe who plant it, muſt be always ſtooping, 
without riſing up, till the planting of the whole Length of the 
Piece is ended; ſo that when that is large, which almoſt al- 
ways happens, they are obliged to remain two Hours, and 
often more, in this Poſture, 

When they come to the Top of the Piece, they go back 
again; and cover the Holes they have put the Seed in, by 
thruſting in with their Feet, the they had taken out of 
2 and ſo the Seed is cover'd with t two Inches of 

arth. | | 

Tho? -all Seaſons are, good for the planting of Indigo, yet 
Care muſt be taken not to put it in the Ground in a dry 
Time; tis true, the Seed may keep a whole Month in the 
Ground, without being ſpoiled ; but when it is planted fo, 
one runs the Riſk of having it eaten pI Vermin, or carried 
away by the Wind, or choak'd by the Weeds, that ipring up 
with it ; ſo that the prudent Planters never run the Riſk of 
planting it dry, i. e. at a Time when they do not probably ex- 

ect Rain in two or three Days after the planting is ended: 
They chuſe therefore, uſually, a moiſt Seaſon, which promiſes 
Rain, and then they are ſure of ſeeing the Plant ſpring up in 
three or four Days after its being planted. 

Notwithſtanding all the Care that has been taken in clearing 
the Ground, where the Seeds have been planted, the Planter 
muſt not be careleſs, when the Indigo is got above Ground ; 
becauſe the Goodneſs of the Soil, join'd to the Moiſture and 
Warmth of the Climate, and the plentiful Dews that.fall every 
Night, makes a prodigious Quantity of Weeds ſpring up, 
which would choak, and abſolutely ſpel the Indigo, if ex- 
treme Care was not taken to weed them up as ſoon as they 
appear, and to keep the Plant extraordinary neat z and very 
often the Weeds are partly the "Cauſe of the Breeding of a 
Kind of Caterpillars, which devour all the Leaves in a trice. 
From the Time of the Plant's riſing above Ground, to its 

rfect Maturity, is but two Months, and then it is fit to cut; 
if one was to ſtay longer, it would bloſſom, its Leaves would 

ow driet and harder, and conſequently they would yield leſs 
Fubſtance, and the Colour would not be near ſo beautiful. 

After this firſt Cutting, the new Branches and Leaves, 
which the Plant produces, may be cut about every fox Weeks, 
provided the Seaſon be rainy, and that Care be taken, not to 
cut it in a Time of Drought, becauſe then we ſhould infallibly 
loſe the Plant, or, as they call it there, the Choupues, and 
be obliged to plant again; but all Things being rightly ma- 
naged, the Plant may laſt two Years, after which it muſt be 
plucked up, and new ones planted, 

When the Plant is ripe, which is known by the Leaves, 
which grow brittler and leſs ſupple, they cut it ſome Inches 
from the Ground. They uſe for the Cutting of it, great 
crooked knives made like Sickles. Some Planters make it into 
Bundles like double Bottles of Hay, that a Negro may eaſily 
carry them to the Steeper ; but moſt People put it into large 
Pieces of coarſe Cloth, which they tie by the four Corners ; 
and this is more convenient, the Plant is leſs handled and 
ſqueezed, and the ſmall are carried away as ſafely as the great; 
and beſides, the Work goes on quicker this way, than in 
making Bottles; and as Time is precious every where, and 
eſpecially in America, there can't be too much Care taken not 
to loſe any. 

Eighteen or twenty Packets of Plants, each about the Size 
of two Bottles of Hay, are ſufficient to fill a Steeper of the 
aforementioned Size, When it is fill'd with Water, ſo that 
it covers the Plants, they put Pieces of Wood on the Top, 
that the Plants may not rife above the Water, (much as they 
do upon the Grapes that are put into the Preſs) and let all fer- 
ment. According as the Heat is greater or leſs, or the Plant 
more or leſs ripe, the Fermentation is raiſed ſooner or later, 
ſometimes in fix, eight, or ten Hours, and ſometimes one is 
obliged to wait eighteen or twenty Hours, but very ſeldom 
longer. Then the Effect of the Fermentation viſibly appears, 
the Water heats and boils up on all Sides, as the Grapes do in 


the Vat, and the Water, which at firſt was clear, inſenſibly 


Frome thick, and becomes of a blue, inclining to a violet 
lour. Then, without meddling at all with the Plants, they 
open, the Cocks, which are at the Bottom of the Steeper, 
and let all this Water, loaded with the Salts and Subſtance of 
the Plant, which were freed by the Fermentation, run into the 
Battery; and while they throw away, as uſeleſs and* almoſt 
rotten, the Plants that were in the Steeper, and clean it, that 
it may be filled with freſh, they beat the Water, which they 
have let out of the Steeper, into the Battery. 212 

They formerly uſed for this Purpoſe, a battle-door Wheel, 
whoſe Axle was placed upon the middle of the Vat, and which 
they turn'd by two Handles, that were at the End of the fame 


Axle. Since that in the room of Battle-doors, they 
little bottomleſs Boxes, and afterwards others, whoſe Bottoms 
were bored full of Holes: At preſent they uſe a Kind of pret- 
ty large Pails, faſten'd to ſtrong Poles, plac'd upon Chande- 
hers, by Means of which, the Negroes violently and continu- 
ally raiſe, beat, and ſtir, the Water, till the Salts and other 
Parts of the Subſtance of the Plant are united, and ſufficiently, 
as it were, coagulated to incorporate, ee | 

The hitting this Minute exactly ſhews the Skill of him, who 
overſees the making of the Indigo: For if he makes them 
leave off beating a little too ſoon, the Grain, not yet form'd, 
remains diſpers's in the Water, without ſinking and gathering 
together at the Bottom of the Vat, and is loſt with the Water, 
when they are obliged to let it out ; which is a great Loſs to 
the Owner: Or if, when it is form'd, they continue to beat, 
they diſſolve it, and the fame Inconvenience follows. This 
Minute then muſt be nick'd, and when it is found, they muſt 
leave off beating, and let the Matter reſt. -- 

To find this Minute, they make uſe of little filver Cup, 
deſign'd for this Uſe alone: They fill it with this Water, 
while the Negroes beat it, and according as they obſerve that 
the Fæces ſink to the Bottom of the Cup, or remain diſpers'd 
in the Water, they ceaſe, or continue beating. 

The General DiQionary | ram at Trevous relates very ſe- 
riouſly, upon the Credit of Father Plumier a Minim, that the 
Indigo-maker, having taken up ſome of the Water of this 
Battery in his Cup, ſpits in it, and that if the Indigo be form'd, 
the Fzces immediately fink to the Bottom of Ko Cup, and 
that then he makes them leave off beating, if not, he makes 
them continue it. This is not the only Incident in which 
People have impos'd upon Father Plumier's Credulity, and Sim- 
plicity, I have been a Witneſs of it upon other Occaſions and 
perhaps ſhall relate ſome of them in the Sequel of theſe Me- 
moirs, 

This is what Men expoſe themſelves to, who will pretend to 
give an Account of a Country, which they ſee only en paſſant, 
and, as it were, in running thro” it. They often apply to 
People who know very little of what they want to be inform'd 
of, and who had rather tell them a fooliſh Story than ſeem 
ignorant; and ſtill oftenet they fall into the Hands of ſome 
profeſs'd Banterers, which the Iſlands are pretty well ſtor'd 
with, who take a Pleaſure in impoſing upon them, that they 
may afterwards ridicule them, when an Opportunity offers. 
I ſcarce ever knew a Man more eaſily deceiv d than this honeſt 
Frier. He had a wonderful Talent at deſigning Plants, and he 
was capable of producing finiſh*'d Pieces in that way, if he had 
ſtuck to that alone; but he has fallen into a vaſt Number of 
Blunders, by having endeavour'd to go out of his own Sphere, 
of which that I have juſt taken Notice of is not one of the 
moſt conſiderable. N 


When ny have left off beating, they let the Matter reſt, 5 


the Fæces ſink to the Bottom of the Vat, and gather together 
like a kind of Mud, and the Water, freed from all the Salts 
it was impregnated with, ſwims above it, and grows clear. 
Then they open the Cocks, which are plac'd in the Battery at 
different Diſtances from the Bottom, and let this Water run 
away, and when they come to the Surface of the Fæces, they 
open the Cocks of the Bottom, that the Fæces may all fall into 
the Deviling or Settler. "There they let it ſettle a little while 
longer, after which they put it into little linnen Bags, fifteen 
or eighteen Inches long, made with a Point, where it perfect- 
ly purges itſelf from the reſt of the Water, which remain'd 
among its Particles. When that is done, they ſpread it in 
little Boxes, three or four Feet long, two Feet bond and about 
three Inches deep, and expoſe it to the Air to dry it perfectly. 
They obſerve not to expoſe it to the Sun, becauſe it would 
ſtarve the Colour in drying it, and they take a great deal of 
Care to keep from the Res, becauſe that would diſſolve and 
utterly ſpoil it. 

It ſometimes happens, that the Caterpillars get among the 
Indigo, and, if they are let alone ever ſo little a while, they 
eat all the Leaves, and often the very Rind and Ends of the 
Branches, and kill the Stocks; *tis but loſt time to endeavour 
to deſtroy them, or hinder them from ravaging a whole Piece, 
by ſtopping them with a Ditch. The ſureſt Way is to cut 
down the ad with all Speed, let its Age be what it will, 
and to throw boch Plants and Caterpillars pell-mell together 
into the Steeper; they there burſt, and part with what they 
had devour'd, and the Indigo is not the leſs beautiful for it. 
*Tis true, when the Plant is not come to its perfect Maturity, 
it yields much leſs; but many Experiments have taught us, 
that the Colour it yields is much more beautiful; ſo that what 
is loſt one Way, is gain'd another, 

I would not wait for ſo perfect a Ripeneſs, before I cut the 
Plant. Perhaps all the Secret of thoſe, whoſe Indigo is ſo much 
extoll'd beyond ours, lies only in cutting the Plant, when it 
yields the livelieſt Colour. I have experienced, that in _ 


have put 
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ſome Cochineal-flies- upon ſome Indian Figs, which were too 
ripe. inſtead of being red, they grew of a fillemot Colour, 
like the Fruit they fed upon. The fame thing might happen 
in Indigo, and what I here propoſe, is not a groundleſs Doubt, 
ſince it is back'd by the certain Experiment I have juſt related, 
which plainly proves, that the ſame Plant cut at different 
Ages, produces Colours different in Beauty. I would not 
venture to give this Advice to Men wedded to their Intereſt, 
who valued the Quantity rather than 'the Quality of their 
Commodity ; but I believe I have nothing to fear from our 
Iflaridders, who are generous and magnificent, ſometimes even 
beyond their Abilities : I adviſe them therefore to make different 
Trials, as to the Soil, the Seaſon, the Age of the Plant, the 
Water they ſteep it in, the Point of Diffolution, - &c. And 
Lam ſure, that with a little Time, Labour, and Patience, 
they will make Indigo, that will equal and even excel the moſt 
boaſted Indigo of foreign Countries. The Planters of St. Do- 
mingo, know, that in 1701, their coarſe Sugar was very bad, 
and was not made without infinite Trouble ; and at preſent 
every-body allows, that by their Labour, Aſſiduity, and En- 

iries, it is grown much more eſteem'd than that of the 
Windward Inde, Why may not the ſame be hop'd for in 


Indigo ? 5 

Mr. Pomet, Author of the Gen. Hiſt. of Drugs, ſays in 
his firſt Part, 10. that the Indians of the Village of 
Sarqueſſe, near Amadabat, uſe only the Leaves of the Indigo, 
and throw away the Plant and Branches; and that tis from 
thence the moſt efteem'd Indigo comes. n 

I am pretty much of his Opinion; for we ſee, that thoſe 
who take the Pains to ſtrip off the Grapes from the Strigs, be- 
fore they put them into the Vat, and throw away the Strigs 
intirely, make much the beſt Wine, becauſe the Strigs always 
contain an Acid, which mixes with the Juice of the Grape in 
the treading and preſſing them both together; and for the 
ſame Reaſon, the Indigo-plant muſt contain a Liquid much 
leſs perfect in Colour than that of the Leaves: But one ought 
to have the Leiſure and Patience of the Indians, to undertake 
ſuch a Work, and have Workmen as cheap as they are in that 
Country, ſuppoſing the Fact true, as Mr. Pomet delivers it 
from the Relation of Mr. Tavernier. 

Tho' I am a great Friend to thoſe 
may carry our ufactures to a greater Perfection, yet I 
dare not propoſe this, becauſe of the Expence they muſt be 
at, who would try it, and becauſe the Profit ariſing from it 
would not perhaps quit Coſt : However, I have here given the 
Method of the Indians of Sarqueſſe, that I may have no Rea- 
ſon to reproach myſelf with having omitted a Thing, which 
may be of ſome Uſe to my Country. Eel 

| Good Indigo ought to be ſo light as to ſwim upon Water ; 
the more it ſinks, the more it is to be ſuſpected of being mix'd 
with Earth, Aſhes, or powder'd Slate. Its Colour ought to 
be a deep Blue, inclining to a Violet, brilliant, lively, and 
„ it ought to be more beautiful within than without, and 
look ſhining, and as it were ſilver d. 

If 'tis too heavy in proportion to its Bulk, it ought to be 
ſuſpected, and its Quality examin'd into; for as it often bears 
a conſiderable Price, it is fit that thoſe who buy it, ſhould be 

uainted with the Frauds that may be committed in it. 

he firſt is the beating the Plant too much in the Steeper, 
that the Leaves and Rind of it may be intirely conſum'd. *Tis 
certain, that the Quantity of the Matter is very conſiderably 
increas'd by this Diſſolution, but the Indigo is a great deal the 


iments, which 


leſs beautiful for it; it is blackiſh, thick, heavy, and fitter to 


be thrown away than us'd. 

The ſecond is the mixing Aſhes, Earth, or a certain brown 
ſhining Sand (which is pretty commonly found in the Bays by 
the Sea-ſide) and eſpecially powder'd Slate, with the Fzces, 
as they fall into the Deviling, and ſtirring all well together, 
that it may incorporate, and the Fraud not appear : And this 
Fraud is much more eaſily committed in the powder'd Indigo, 
than in that which is in Cakes, becauſe it is very difficult for 
thoſe heterogeneous Bodies to unite ſo well together, as not to 
make in many Places, as it were, Beds of a different Matter; 


and = by breaking the Piece of Indigo, they are eaſily per- 
ceiv d. 


The two following Expedients may be made uſe of, in order 


to know the Goodneſs or Badneſs of Indigo. 

The firſt is to diſſolve a Bit of it in a Glaſs of Water. If 
it is pure and well made,, it will intirely diffolve ; but if it is 
— the foreign Matter will fink to the Bottom of the 

The ſecond is to burn it. The good Indigo will burn all 
away, whereas the Aſhes, Earth, Sand, and Slate, remain 


= 


_ the true Indigo is conſum'd. 

n 1 

three Livres ten Sols, to four Livres per Pound, according 
to its Beauty, and the Number of Veſſels to be freighted with 


694, Indigo was ſold at the Windward Iſlands, from 


”— 
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it. J have known it ſince at a much lower Price; however, 
the Planter would not fail of making a very conſiderable Profit 


of it, tho* he ſnould ſell it for no more than forty Sols per 
Pound, becauſe: this Commodity requires fewer Uter ſils and 
leſs Charges than a Sugar- Work. 
ANISUM or ANISE. Vide Apium, 
ANONA. 


by 


The Characters are; 


It is a Tree growing to the Height of an Apple- tree; the 
Leaves are, for the moſt part, ſingle and oblong ; the Flowers do, 
for the moſt part, conſiſt of three thick, narrow Petals, or Flnver- 
leaves, and are produced fingle upon their Foot-ſtalks ; theſe 
Flawers are ſucceeded by conical, ſquamous, or netted Fruit, which 


have a pulpy Subſtance ſurrounding the Cells, in which are con- 
tamed oblong hard Seeds. 


The Species are 


I. ANONA maxima, fs latis ſplendentibus, fructu maxi- 
mo, viridi, conoide, tuberculis ſeu ſpinulis innocentibus aſpero. 
Shan, Cat. Pl. Fam. The Sour-ſop : Vulgo. 

2. ANONA maxima, folits oblongis anguſtis, fruftu maximo 
luteo, conoide, cortice glabro, in areolas diſtingto. Shan. Cat. Pl. 
Jam. The Cuſtard-apple : Vulgo. | 

3. Anona foliis odoratis minoribus, fruftu conoide ſquamoſa 
parvo dulci. Sloan. Cat. Pl. Fam, The Sweet-ſop : Vulgo. 

4. ANONA aquatica, foliis laurinis atro-virentibus, fructu 
minore conoide luteo, cortice glabro in areolas diſtincto. Sloan. Cat. 
Pl. Fam. The Water or Sweet- apple: Vulgo. 

5. ANONA -folits ſubtus ferrugineis, fruftu rotundo majore 
lævi purpures, ſemine nigro, partim rugoſo, partim glabro. Sloan. 
Cat. Pl. Fam. The Star-apple : YVulgo. 

6. Anona folus laurinis, glabris, viridi-fuſcis, fructu mi- 
nore rotundo viridi-flavo, ſcabro, ſeminibus fuſcis, ſplendentibus, 
fiſſura alba notatis. Sloan. Cat. Pl. Jam. e Sappadilla or 

aſeberry- tree: Vulgo. | 


7. ANONA maxima, folits laurinis, glabris, viridi-fuſcis, 


fructu minimo, rotundo, viridi-flauo, ſeminibus fuſcis, ſplen- 
dentibus, fiſſura alba notatis. Shan, Cat. Pl. Jam. The Bully- 
tree: Vulgo. 


Theſe Trees are the Produce of the warmeſt Parts of the 
Weſt Indies, as in 1 Barbadoes, &c. where they are 
cultivated for their Fruits, which are in thoſe Countries in very 
great Efteem, eſpecially the Sappadilla, which they value 
more than any of the other Sorts, and hath been but lately in- 
troduced into ſome of thoſe Iſlands. It is very probable that 
none of theſe Trees were originally Natives of theſe Countries, 
but have been tranſplanted from ſome other Parts of the 
World ; but being there planted, they thrive equally as well 
as if it were their native Soil, the Sappadilla only excepted, 
which is of a tenderer Nature than the others. | 

'The Seeds of theſe Trees are frequently brought over from 
the Neſt Indies to England; but there are, at preſent, but 
few of the Plants in Being amongſt us, they being of ſo nice a 
Nature as not to endure our open Air in Summer ; nor will 
they live thro* the Winter, unleſs preſerved in the warmeſt 
Stoves, 

Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots, filled with rich 
light Earth, early in the Spring, and the Pots muſt be plunged 
into a warm Bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving frequently to 
refreſh the Earth in the Pots with Water, but give them little 
each Time, left by too much Moiſture the Earth ſhould be 
chill'd, and the Seeds be thereby ſtarved. If the Seeds were 
freſh, and the Bed in a kindly "Temper for Heat, the Plants 
will come up in about three Weeks or a Month's time, and 
will make a conſiderable Progreſs in a ſhort time after ; there- 
fore they ſhould be tranſplanted, each Plant into a fingle Pot, 
being careful in doing it not to ſhake the Earth clean from the 
Roots ; then plunge the Pots into the ſame Hot-bed, (provided 
the Bark hath not loſt its Heat, which if it has, it ſhould be 
ſtirred up with a Dung-fork, mixing therewith ſome freſh Tan) 
and give the Plants a little Water to ſettle the Earth to their 
Roots, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun, during the 
Heat of the Day, until they have taken freſh Root ; after 
which you muſt conſtantly refreſh them with Water, as you 
will ſee Occaſion, and give them Air, by tilting up the Glaſſes 
in Proportion to the Heat of the Weather, and the Bed in 
which they are plunged. 

In about two Months after this, the Plants will have made 
a conſiderable Advance, and the Pots will be filled with their 
Roots; you muſt therefore remove them into Pots of a little 
larger Size; in doing of which you ſhould take the Plant out 
of the ſmall Pot, with all the Earth about its Root, then with 
a Knife gently trim off all the Roots which are on the — 
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of the Ball of Earth, and after having put ſome freſh Earth 
into the Bottom of the new Pot, place the Plant exactly in the 
Middle, filling the Vacancies round the Root with ſame 
freſh Earth; then plunge theſe Pots again into the Hot- bed, 
giving them Water and Air as you judge neceſſary; but 
obſerve in Augu to give them a great deal of freſh Air, when- 
ever the Weather will permit, that they may be harden'd to 
go thro? the Approaching Winter. : 

Towards the latter End of September you ſhould be provided 
with a freſh Bark-bed in a Stove, (erected on purpoſe for theſe 
and other the like tender Plants) into which 2 muſt remove 
the Pots, when the Bark has lain about ten Days to ſettle and 
heat; but if upon opening the Bark, to plunge in the Pots, 
you find the Heat v eat, you ſhould ſet the Pots but half 
way into the Bark at firſt, until the Heat is a little more abated, 
when you may fink them down to theRims: During the Win- 
ter Seaſon you muſt be very moderate in watering them, and 
alſo obſerve to keep the Stove in a due Temper of Heat : 'The 
Warmth in which they have beſt ſucceeded in Winter, is about 
ten Degrees above the Temperate Point, as mark'd on Mr. 
Fawler's Thermometers. 

In the Spring, viz. about the Middle of March, you ſhould 
be provided with a freſh Parcel of Tan, which ſhould be laid 
up in a Heap, in ſome dry Place, about ten Days before it is 
uſed : This Tan ſhould be mixed with the old Tan, already in 
the Stove, which ſhould be ſtirred up, and well mixed with the 
new. This will add a freſh Heat to the Bed, whereby the 
Plants will be put into Motion, and begin to grow; which 
muſt be ſhifted into bigger Pots as they advance, and in the 
Summer ſhould have a good tity of Air, when the 
Weather is warm. With this Management I have ſeveral of 
thefe Plants in good Health, which are ſeven or eight Feet high; 
ſome of which have produced Flowers with me ; but I have 
not had any Fruit form'd as yet. | 


ANONIS, Cammock Petty Whin, or Reſt-harrow ; LA, 
or Steig, Of dg, an Aſs, becauſe Aſſes are ſaid to rub themſelves 
againſt this Plant. ] 

The Characters are; 


It hath a r. y eous Flower, which is ſucceeded by a ſwell- 
ing Pad, which is ſometimes long, and at other times ſhort, is 
bivalve, and filled with Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. Axonis ſpinoſa, flore purpureo. C. B. Anonis or prickl 
Reſt-harrow, with purple owers. E 

2. Axoxls ſpinaſa, flore allo. C. B. Prickly Reſt-harrow, 
with white Flowers. 


3. Anonis ſpinis carens, purpurea. C. B. Purple Reſt- 
harrow, without Prickles. 11 

4. Anonis ſpints carens, candidis floribus. C. B. - 
harrow without Pricktes, and white Flowers. 

5. AnoN1s ſpicata, ſeve alopecuroides, Luſitanica. Hof. Cat. 
Portugal Reſt-harrow, with Spikes of purple Flowers. 

6. ANoNIs purpurea, verna, ſeu precex, perennis, fruteſ- 
cens, flore rubro 2 Mer. Hit. Euly dub purple Rel 
harrow, with ample red Flowers. ä 


. Anonis lutea, alia, perennis. Baerb. Ind. Yellow 
A beads, — 

8. Axonis Aliguis ornithopodii. Boerb. Ind. Reſt-harrow, 
with Pods like the Bird's- foot. | 

9. Anonis Americana, folio latiori ſubretundo. Tourn. 
American Anonis, with broad roundiſh Leaves. 

10. Anon1s Caraliniana perennis non * faliorum mar- 
ginibus 1 in thryſo candidis, Smooth perennial 
Carolina Reſt-Harrow, with intire Leaves, and white Flowers 

ing, ina „ Eee | | | 

II. Anonis tiifpanica fruteſcens, 
Inſt. R. H. Shrubby 804000 het ow, with a tridented 
fleſhy Leaf. 

12. Anoxis Alpina humilior, radice ampla et dulci. Inft. 
R. H. Dwarf Reſt-Harrow of the As, with a 2 


alis tridentato carnoſo. 


13. Anonis Aline pumila glabra non hinoſa purpur 
Inf” R. H. Den on EATS 


. 
14. Anonis Hiſpanica ens, folio rotundiori, Inft. 
Ho Fi Shrubby 1 with a rounder 


\ 
. 


15. Ayonts fruteſcens Americana, flore 


R. H, Shrubby American -Harrow, with a purple Flow- 


ex. 
16. Awonis ca fruteſcens, floribus luteis amplis. Inſt. 
2 Aeris fruteſcens, fl — nt. 


Alatic Thrubby, Reſt-Harrow, with large 
Flower, hace ; 333 
17. Anonls Americana anguſtifolia bumilior, & minus Bir- 


ſhould be ſown in the 


en. bnft. 


futs. Houft. Dwarf narrow-leav'd Anericon Reſt-Har- 


18. Axon1s nom ſpinoſa, foliis ciſti inſtar, glutinofis & 
odoratis, Sloan. Cat. Fam. Shrubby glutinous and ſweet- 
ſmelling American Reſt-Harrow, without Thorns, and Leaves 
like the Dwarf Ci/tus. N 5 EE | 

19. Ax o Americana erectior nee, folits retumdio- 


1 eder * luteis, Upright American Reſt-Harrow, 
without Spines, having round Leaves, and large yellow Flow- 
ers 


20. Axon1s viſceſa ſpinis carens, lutea major. C. B. P. 

Large yellow Reſts 5 without Spi 7 
21. Anon1s /pinis carens, lutra minor, C. B. P. Smal- 
1 * 


ler yellow Reſt- Spine. | 
— ANoONIs kuteo parve. HI. R. Par. Reft-Har- 
row, with a ſmall yellow r. 


Miſolia dutea. Int. R. H, 
Smooth narrow-leav'd Dwarf Reſt-Harrow, with a yellow 
Flower. 
Axons nom ſpinoſa, flore lutes variegato, C. B. P. 
wk Ns with a yellow variegated Flower. 
25. ANON1S non fpinsſa hirſuta viſceſs, odore theriac#. 
Hort. Cath. - ol Hairy viſcous Reſt-Harrow, without Spines, 


23. AnonIs 2 glabra 


and ſmelling like Venice-treacle. | 
26. ANONIsS non ſpina ſa minor glabra procumbens, e lautes. 
Sloan. Cat. 75. Leſſer tailing ſmooth American -Hars 


row, without Spines, and having yellow Flowers. 


The four firſt Sorts grow wild in divers Parts of England, 
and are ſeldom propagated in Gardens: the firſt Sort is uſed in 
Medicine; the Roots of this Plant ſpread very far under the 
Surface of the Ground, and are ſo tough, that in ploughing 
the Land it often ſtops the Oxen ; from whence it had its 
Name, via. Reſta Bovis. The ſecond Sort is but a Variety 
of the firſt, differing only in the Colour of the Flower. 
a two others, ne Hines are often met with near the 


The ah, ſixth, and wary yy are beautiful Garden 
Plants; theſe are propagated owing their Seeds in the 
Spring of the Year, in an * of light Earth; 
and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
carefully, either into Pots (filled with freſh Earth) or 
into warm- ſituated Borders, for they are ſubject to be d 
ed by hard Froſts; therefore it is that I would adviſe the pre- 
ſerving ſome Plants of each Kind in Pots, which may be 
8 als in * Winter under a common I Frame, and 

ri owing be turned out of the Pots erving 
all the Earth to 2 and planted in a 3 
where they may remain to flower; and if the Seaſon is good, 
they will perfect their Seeds in Auguſt, or ſooner. 

e eighth and ninth Sorts are Annuals, and muſt therefore 
be ſown every Spring: The eighth will do very well, if ſown 
on a Bed of freſh Earth in the open Air, where it may remain 
to flower and ſeed ; but the ninth ſhould be ſown on a mode-. 
rate Hot-bed, and managed as is directed for the Balſamina ; 
this will produce its Flowers in July, and the Seeds will ripen 
in September. 

The tenth Sort is a perennial Plant, which dies to the Root 
every Winter, but riſes again the ſucceeding Spring. This 
Plant produces long Spikes of white Flowers in „and the 
Seeds ripen in September. It is propagated from Seeds, which 
ing upon a gentle Hot-bed ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted each 
into a ſeparate Half-penny Pot, filled with freſh Earth, and 
pl on another very moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to water 
and ſhade em until they have taken Root, after which time 

ſhould be inured to the open Air; and in the latter End 
of the Pots ſhould be placed Abroad, where they may re- 
main until the Middle of O#eber, when they mute placed 
under a Hot-bed Frame, to ſhelter them in fevere Froſt, but 
in mild Weather they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible. 
"The Spring following theſe Plants ſhould be taken out of the 
Pots, and planted in warm Borders, where they are to remain; 
for they their Roots a great Depth into the Earth, fo 
do not bear 2 well after they have made | 
Roots. 'Theſe Plants will continue ſeveral Years, and as their 
_ increaſe, ſo they will produce a greater Number of 
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their Flowers in Aril, and Moy, and. good Seaſons will 
1 & their in England. | 
Reap UP and "Fourteenth Sorts become ſhrubby ; theſe 


are more tender 


warm Border, where they will endure the Cold of our ordina- 
— very well ay in very ſharp Winters, theſe 
ts which are expoſed, will-be deſtroyed. Theſe two 
Sorts flower in the Spring, (at which time they make a hand- 
ſome Appearance — other hardy Exotick — 
ſometimes they will produce ripe. Seeds in England. 2 — 
may alſo be propagated by 8 which ſhould be plant 
* 


I filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into a very 
* Hot bed, — to water and ſhade them, un- 


i en Root; after which time they ſhould be re- 
a angry * Air, and ſhould remain Abroad until the 
End of Ocgober, or the Beginning of November, when they ſhould 
either be removed under. a Hot-bed Frame, where they may 
be covered in froſty Weather, or elſe placed in the Green- 
houſe, near the Windows; for they ſhould - have as much 
Air as poſſible in mild Weather, otherwiſe they will produce 
weak Shoots, and ſeldom flower near ſo well as thoſe which 
are treated hardily. 

The fifteenth, end, ſeventeenth and eighteenth Sorts, 
are Natives of America, Theſe are alſo abiding Plants, which 
may be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds in ſmall Pots, 
filled with light freſh Earth, in the Spring of the Year ; theſe 
Pots ſhould be plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, obſerving to water the Earth gently when you perceive 
it dry; but you muſt not give them too much Water, leſt it 
burſt the Seeds, and cauſe them to rot. In about three Weeks 
or a Month after ſowing, the Plants will appear, when they 
ſhould be frequently refreſhed with Water, to promote their 
Growth; and when they are two Inches high, they ſhould be 


ſhaken out of the Pots, and carefully parted, planting each 


Plant into a ſeparate ſmall Pot; filled with the fame rich 
Earth as the Seeds were ſown in. Then the Pots ſhould be 
plunged again into a moderate Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; 
after which time they ſhould be conſtantly refreſhed with Wa- 
ter, as the Seaſon may require, and in warm Weather the 


* Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed with Stones, to admit 


Air to the Plants in proportion to the Heat of the Weather, 
When the Plants 12 own ſo as to fill theſe ſmall Pots with 
their Roots, they ſnould be ſhaken out of them, and tranſplanted 


into Pots a ſize larger, and then plunged into the Hot-bed a- 


gain; for theſe Plants being Natives of warm Countries, they 
muſt be treated after the manner of other tender Exotick 
Plants. In Winter theſe Plants muſt be placed in the Bark- 
ſtove, but in Summer they ſhould have a large Share of freſh 


Air, otherwiſe they will not flower very ſtrong, nor will they 


ever produce good Seeds, if they have not Air and Moiſture in 
warm Weather, 

The nineteenth and twenty-fixth Sorts are alſo very tender 
Plants. Theſe are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be trea- 
ted exactly in the ſame manner as the former Sorts ; but theſe 
are not laſting Plants, for they ſeldom continue longer than 
two Years ; the ſecond Year they produce Flowers, and per- 
fect their Seeds, after which they generally decay. 

The twentieth, twenty-firſt, twenty-ſecond, twenty-third, 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth Sorts, are all annual Plants, 
which are hardy. The Seeds of theſe ſhould be ſown about the 
Middle of March, on a warm Border, where they are deſign- 
ed to remain; for they do not bear tranſplanting very well; 
ſo the beſt Method is, to ſow the Seeds in Drills, about two 
Feet aſunder, and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be thinned ſo as to leave the Plants about five or fix Inches a- 
part in the Rows. This is all the Culture which theſe Plants 
require, unleſs it be to keep them clear from Weeds ; which 
ſhould be conſtantly obſerved. In Fuly theſe Plants will pro- 
duce their Flowers, and in September they will perfe& their 
Seeds, which ſhould be carefully gathered to preſerve their 


Species. 


AN THERE, [of Ares, a Flower, and zou, of a Roſe, Gr.] 
are the Summits or little Tops in the Middle of the Flower, 
ſupported by the Stamina. The Chives, | 


ANTHOLOGY, [of "Ag and 3670s, Gr. a Word] a Diſ- 
courſe or Treatiſe of Flowers. ne 


_ ANTIRRHINUM, [*au1/6wov, of url, againſt, and zw, the 


Noſtrils, as tho? it repreſented a Noſe : It is alſo calP'd Cynoce- 
phalus, of une, a Dog, and s, a Head, becauſe its Fruit 


reſembles the Head of a Dog] Snap-dragon or Calves-ſnout, 


than the former Sorts, ſo that ſome of theſe, 


ſhould be kept in Pots, that they may be ſheltered 
Play the Froſt in Winter, and the others may be planted in a 


The Charatters are; | 
It is Plant with an anomalous Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
which is divided, as it were, into two Lips; the upper 
of which is cut into two Parts, and the under into 
three Parts : Out of the Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, faſten'd 
like a Nail in the hinder Part of the Flnver, which afterwards 
turns to a Fruit reſembling a Calf 5-head, which is divided in 
the Middle by a Partition into two Cells, in which are contained 
many ſmall Seeds. | 


There are ſeveral Varieties of this Plant, which are worthy 
of a Place in large Gardens, for the Oddneſs of their Flowers, 
which continue m_ moſt Part of the Summer, and are 


very uſeful to compoſe Flower-pots to adorn Chimnies or Halls, 
The Sorts are; 


I. ANTIRRHINUM latifolium, flore rubro, rictu luteo. Boerh, 
The Broad-leav'd Snap-dragon, with red Flowers. 

2. ANTIRRHINUM latifolium, flore albo, rictu luteo. Boerh, 
The broad-leav'd Snap-dragon, with white Flowers. 

. ANTIRRHINUM angu/tifolium majus, peregrinum, flore 
ruberrimo. H. R. Par, The large narrow-leay'd Snap-dragon, 
with deep red Flowers. 

4. ANTIRRINUM an ys pole linariæ, eleganter variegato, 

ore rubro, rictu luteo. Boerh. The ſtriped Snap-dragon. 

5. ANTIRRHINUM lateo flore, C. B. P, Snap-Dragon, 
with a yellow Flower. 

6. ANTIRRHINUM 2 pallido amplo fore. Bocc. 
Muſ. Broad- lea d Snap- Dragon, with a large pale Flower. 

7. ANTIRRHINUM Lufitanicum, flore rubro elegantiſſimo, 
Par. Bat. Portugal Snap-Dragon, with a mcit elegant red 
Flower. 

8. ANTIRRHINUM Hiſpanicum villoſum, oigant folio. Inſt. 
2 H. Spaniſh hairy Snap-Dragon, with a wild Marjoram 


. ANTIRRHINUM Hiſpanicum altiſſimum, anguſtiſſimo folio. 
bf. R. H. Tall Spaniſh Snap-Dragon, with a vo — 

Io. ANTIRRHINUM medium, flore albo patulo. Virid. Luſit. 
Middle Snap-Dragon, with a white ſpreading Flower. 

II. ANTIRRHINUM majus ſaxatile, 9 2 faliis, flore 
pur puraſcente minori. Bar. Icon. Greater Rock Snap-Dragon, 
with very narrow Leaves, and a leſſer purple Flower. 

12. ANTIRRHINUM Creticum anguſtifolium, flore maxima 
purpureo. Tourn. Cor. Narrow-leav'd Snap-Dragon of Crete, 
with the largeſt purple Flower. 


The four firſt Sortsare raiſed from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
inadry Soil, which is not too rich, in April or May ; andin 
uly may be planted out into large Borders, where they will 
ower the Spring following; or they may be ſown early in 
the Spring, for flowering the ſame Autumn; but then they 
are not ſo likely to endure the Winter; and if the Autumn 
prove bad, they will not perfect their Seeds. 

Theſe Plants grow extremely well upon old Walls or Build- 
ings, in which Places they will endure for ſeveral Years ; 
whereas thoſe planted in Gardens ſeldom laſt longer than two 
Years, unleſs they are planted in a very poor Soil, and the 
Flowers often cropp'd, and not ſuffer'd to ſeed : but any of 
theſe Sorts may be continued, by planting Cuttings in any of 
the Summer Months, which will eaſily take Root. The fourth 
Sort is tenderer than any of the former, and ſhould therefore 
be planted in Pots fill'd with rubbiſhing dry ſandy Soil, and 
ſhelter'd in Winter under a common Hot-bed Frame, obſer- 
ving to give them free open Air, by taking off the Glaſſes in 
mild Weather, and only covering them in very wet, or froſty 
Weather. | 

All the Sorts of Snap-Dragons are pretty Ornaments in a 
Garden, and requiring very little Culture, renders them more 
acceptable, They are all hardy Plants, and will reſiſt the Cold of 
our Winters extremely well, eſpecially if they are planted on 
a dry, gravelly or ſandy Soil; for when they are planted in a 
rich moiſt Soil, they will grow very luxuriant for a time, but 
are very ſubject to rot in Autumn or Winter, and are much 
more ſuſceptible of Cold, than when * are in a dry hungry, 
rocky Soil: So that theſe Plants may be placed amongſt Stones, 
or they will grow in the Joints of old Walls, where they may 
be placed ſo as to render ſome abject Parts of a Garden very 
agreeable, for they will continut in Flower ſeveral Months; 
and if the Seeds are permitted to ſhed, there will be a conti- 
nual Supply of young Plants, without any Trouble, 

Where-ever theſe Plants are deſigned to grow on Walls, or 
on a rocky barren Soil, the Seeds ſhould be ſown the Beginning 
of March, where they are deſigned to remain ; (for if the 
Plants are firſt raiſed in a better Soil, and afterward tranſplan- 
ted into thoſe Places, they —_ ſucceed yell). "ay the 

ants 
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Plants are come up, ES require no other Culture but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, and where they come up too 
thick, to pull ſome of thentout, ſo as to give them room to 


grow. In July theſe Plants will begin to flower, and will con- 


tinue flowering till the Froſt 1 them. Theſe Plants 
which grow on Walls, will be 
which will continue two or three Years. . 


APARINE, [this Plant is ſo called, becauſe it is v 
rough: It is called Philadelphos and Philanthropon of Sala, 
love, and &Awro;, a Man ; becauſe if a Perſon walks in un- 
cultivated Places, the Plant not only applies itſelf to his Gar- 
ments, but it holds them, as if it had a mind to bind a Man 
with an amiable Band: It is alſo called Omphalecarpon, of 
* a __ = 8 Fruit, becauſe the reſemble 
a Navel] Gooſe- or Clivers. : 

This Plant 4. wild almoſt every where, the Seeds ſtick- 
ing to the Cloaths of People that pal by where they 7 : 
It is ſometimes uſed in Medicine, but is too common a Weed 
to be admitted into a Garden. 


APETALOUS Plants, [ of à Priv. and «gray, a Flower- 


leaf, Gy. ] are ſuch as have no Flower- leaves. 


APHACA ; Vetchling. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a Butterfly Flower, out of wo Empalement riſes 
the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a Pod, full 4 roundifh 
Seeds. To theſe Notes muſt be added, that two Leaves only 
gow at the Foints of the Stalks, out of whoſe Wings proceed the 


rils. 


* 
We have but one Species of this Plant, (vix.) 
ArHACA. Lob. Icon, Yellow Vetchling, 


This Plant is found wild in divers Parts of England, on ara- 
ble Land, but is ſeldom preſerved in Gardens. It is an annual 
Plant, which periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are perfected. The 
ſureſt Method to cultivate this Plant, is to ſow the Seeds on a 
Bed of light Earth in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe ; for 
if they are kept out of the Ground until Spring, they ſeldom 
grow; and if ſome of the Plants do come up at that Seaſon, 
they ſeldom perfect their Seeds ſo well as thoſe which were 
ſown in Autumn. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown where the 
Plants are deſigned to remain; for they ſeldom ſucceed well, 
if they are tranſplanted, All the Culture theſe Plants require, 
is to keep them clear from Weeds, and to thin them where 


they come up too cloſe, leaving them about ten Inches or a 
Foot aſunder. 


APICES, [of Apex, Lat. a Top or Point] are thoſe little 
Knobs that grow on the Stamina in the Middle of the Flower : 
they are commonly of a dark purpliſh Colour; they have been 
diſcovered, by the help of Microſcopes, to be, as it were, a 
ſort of Seed-veſlels, containing in them ſmall globular or o- 
val Particles of various Colours, and exquiſitely formed : they 
are by ſome ſuppoſed to be a kind of Male Sperm, which fal- 
ling down into the Flower, fecundates and ripens the Seed, 


APIOS, [is ſo called of Aru, a Pear, becauſe its Root re- 


— a Pear] the knobbed-rooted Virginian Liquorice 
etch. | 


The Characters are; 


It hath a climbing Stalk ; the Leaves grow almoſt oppoſite, 


and faſtened, as it were, to the Mid-rib ; the Root is tube- 
rYous, 


There is, at preſent, but one Specie of this Plant known 


to us ; which is, 
Ap1os Americana, Cornuti, The American Apios of Cor- 


RUNS. 


This Plant hath large knobbed Roots, which part as they 
grow old, by which means the Plant is increaſed ; for it rarely 
produces ripe Seeds with us: It is hardy, and will endure the 
Cold in the open Ground, if planted in a dry Soil ; but is ſub- 

to rot with too much wet in Winter : It dies to the Root 
— and riſes again the ſucceeding Spring, and will 
twiſt itſelf round a Pole, and grow to the 
ten Feet, and produce in July fine Spikes of Flowers : It hath 
alſo been. planted near Arbours, where it hath covered them 


very well towards the latter End of Summer, but is cut down 
with the firſt Cold of Autumn, 
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APTUM, [ Apium is ſo. called, as ſome ſay, of Apes, Bees, 
becauſe Bees are ſaid to be delighted very much with it ; or of 
x, becauſe the Ancients made Crowns of it to adorn the 
ead : It is called Eleoſelinum, of 51 and ofaiyev 3 
and Paludapium, of Palus and Apium] . | 


The Characters are; 


The Leaves are divided into Wings, or grow a branched 
Rib, and are, for the moſt part, cut into ſma _—_— : the 
Petals of the Flower are whole, and _— z each er being 
ſucceeded by two gibbous channelPd Seeds. r 


The Species are; | 


1. Arrun hortenſe ſeu petroſelinum, e 
Common Garden — ere TM 

: 2. AP1UM vel petroſelinum criſpum. C. B. P. Curled Parſ- 
bs AriuM hortenſe latifolium. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
Garden Parſley. 


4. AriuM 1 rotundifolium. Inſt. R. H. Round- 
leav'd P ortugal . | 

5. Ar1uM — latifolium, maxima 7 ſuavi et 
eduli radice. Boerh, Broad-leav d Garden Parſley, with a 
large ſweet eatable Root. 

6. Arlun paluſtre, & Apium officinarum. C. B. P. 
Smallage. ä 
5 7· „ Bi dulce, E LERI Talorum. H. R. Par. Ce- 
eri. 

8. AP1UM dulce degener, radice rapacea. Jeſſn. Tur- 
nep-rooted Celeri, commonly call'd Celeriac. 
- 9. Artum Macedonicum. C. B. P. The Macedonian 
arſley. 
1 a Alux Lufitanicum maximum, folio trilobato, flore lu- 
teolo, Boerh. Ind. Great Portugal Parſley, with a trilobated 
Leaf, and a yellowiſh Flower. | 

11. Ap1UM Pyrenaicum, thapſie 2 Inſt. R. H. 
Pyrenean Parſley, with the Face of the Deadly Carrot. 

12. APIUM montanum, ſive petræum album. J. B. Raii 
White Mountain Parſley. 


13. APIUM montanum, five petræum album elatius, Taller 
white Mountain Parſley. 
14. Ar lun Aniſum diftum, ſemire ſuaveolenti majore. 


71 Parſley with large ſweet-ſcented Seeds, commonly called 
e. 


The common Parſley muſt be ſown early in the Spring, for 
time in the Earth, the Plants ſeldom. 


the Seeds remain a long 


appearing in leſs than ſix Weeks after ſowing the Seeds. 


his Sort is generally ſown in Drills by the Edges of Borders in 


the Kitchen-garden, becauſe it is much eaſier to keep it clear 
from Weeds, than if the Seeds are ſown promiſcuouſly on a 
Border, and the Parſley is ſoon cut. But if the Roots are de- 
fired for Uſe, then the Seeds muſt be ſown thin, and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be houghed out ſingle, as is 
practiſed for Carrots, Onions, c. obſerving alſo to cut up 
the Weeds ; if this be obſerved, the Roots will become fit for 
Uſe by Auguſt. ; 

All the — of Parſley are biennial Plants, ſeldom continu- 
ing longer than two Years, ſo that there ſhould be a freſh Sup- 
ply ſown every Year; for that which comes up one Year, 
will be fit to cut by June the ſame Seaſon, and will continue 
all the following Winter and Spring fit for Uſe ; but in June 
it will run up to Seed, after which time it is not ſo good for 
Kitchen Uſe ; but by that Seaſon the young Parſle 
was ſown in the Spring, will be fit to cut. The beſt Time to 
cut the common Parſley to diſtil, is in Fuly, when it will be 
full in Flower. | | 

The curled Parſley is ſown in ſome curious Gardens, for 
2 _ : e nc th bei 1 —— an- 

wer this Purpoſe very well, and the Herb is ly as 
for Uſe as the 8 it being only a Variety mer 
order to have this large and fine, it ſhould be ſown very thin, 
or when it firſt comes up, hough it out to the Diſtance of four 
Inches ſquare ; by which a your Leaves will be ex- 
tremely large and fair, and, if you do not ſuffer it to ſeed, 
will endure three Vears very well; but if it ſeeds, it will ſel- 
dom continue after. 


The great Garden Parſley is, at preſent, little known to us 


in England; but in Holland it is very common in all their 


Markets: they bring theſe Roots in Bunches, as we do young 
Carrots, to Market. in Summer; and the Roots are much of 
the ſame Size: It is call'd Petroſeline Worth by the Dutch, 
who are very fond of it. f 


Ic 
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It may be cultivated by ſowing the in good Ground, 
early in the Spring, and in April, when the * 
cut them out with 2 Hough (23 is practiſed for young P 
rots) to above five or ſix — ſquare, and keep them. con- 
ſtantly clean from Weeds, and in the Roots will be fit to 
draw for Uſe, and may be boiled and eaten as young Carrots, 
and are very palatable and wholeſome, eſpecially for thoſe who 
are troubled with the Gravel. | 

But if theſe Plants are cut out, to allow them more Room, 
if the Soll is „the Roots will grow to the Size of a mid- 
dling Parſnip by September : The Koon are much uſed to make 
a Dutch Diſh called Water Souche. 

The Macedonian Parſley is a Stranger in our Country, and 
not to be found except in curious Botanick Gardens : This 
Plant is propagated by ſowing the Seed, in the Spring of the 
Year, in an open well-expoled Bed of freſh Earth ; and in the 
Summer, when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted, ſome of them into Pots, filled with freſh light Earth, 
and others into a well-ſhelter'd dry Border, where they may 
remain until they flower, which is not before the ſecond, and 
ſometimes the third Year ; but thoſe that were planted in Pots, 
ſhould be ſheltered, during the Winter Seaſon, under a Hot- 
bed Frame, giving them free open Air whenever the Weather is 
mild, Theſe Plants, in the ping following, may be turned 
out of the Pots into the full Ground, that their Seeds may be 
the better maturated. 

The Aniſe is a very difficult Plant to make grow with us; 
for although we have freſh Seeds from Abroad, which will of- 
ten come up very well, yet if there happens but a little wet 
or cold Weather in the Summer-time, the Plants will rot off 
and die away, The bel Method is to raiſe the Plants upon a 
moderate Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when they are 
come up, prick them out again upon another Bed that hath a 
little Warmth, obſerving to expoſe them to the open Air by 
degrees, by whith means they will have more Strength, and 

conſequently be in leſs danger of being hurt by bad Weather: 
but this Plant is not worth propagating for Uſe in England, 
ſince we can have the Seeds much better, and ata cheaper Rate, 
from Italy, than they can be produced here. 

Smallage is a common Weed, by the Side of Ditches and 
Brooks of Water, in moſt parts of England, ſo that it is ſel- 
dom cultivated in Gardens; but if any Perſon is willing to 
propagate it, the Seeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, 
on a moiſt Spot of Ground ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they may be either tranſplanted into a moiſt Soil, or houghed 
out, and left ſix or eight Inches aſunder, where they may re- 
main for good, The Seed of this Plant is one of the leſſer 
warm Seeds, and both that and the Herb is uſed in Medicine. 

The two Sorts of Celery are treated under that Article, 
they being better known by their common Names uſed in the 

Kitchen, than by their Botanical Names. 

The other Sorts of Parſley are preſerved in curious botanick 
Gardens, but as they are Plants of no Uſe, ſo they are ſeldom 
propagated in other Gardens. Theſe may be propagated as the 


common Sort, but the Plants growing much larger, ſhould be 
left ata greater Diſtance, 


APOCYNUM, ["azawe, of 4x3 and e, of a Dog, be- 
cauſe the Antients believed this Plant would kill The 
E Ota call this Plant Oſſar, whence comes the Name of 
the Fruit Bideſſar, as tho Bordes Oſſar, which in the Arabic 
Tongue ſignifies the Egg Ofar.] Dogs-bane. 

The Characters are; . 


The Leaves are produced Hate, by Pairs, upon the Branches ; 
the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is cut into ſeveral Seg- 
ments VV its Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, which is fixed 
like a Nail in the back Part of the Flower, and is afterwards 


changed into a Fruit, which is, for the moſt part, compoſed of 


two Capſules, or Pods, which open from the _— to the Top, in- 
cloſing many Seeds, which have a long pappaus Down adhering to 
them : to this may be added, that the whole Plant abounds with a 
milky Juice. | | 

There are ſeveral Sorts of this Plant cultivated in the curious 
Gardens of Plants, ſome of which are very beautiful, and de- 
ſerve a Place in every good Garden. I mention the diffe- 
rent Species of this Plant, which are cultivated in the Engliſh 


Gardens, and ſhall leave the Reader to ſelect ſuch of them as 
he ſhall fancy to cultivate. 


1. APOCYNUM erectum, latifolium, incanum, 8 iacum, 
4 — rvis ob ſolete purpura centibus, Par. Bat. The 88 
r 


-leav'd hoary Syrian -bane, with purpliſh colour'd 
Flowers. 


2. APOCYNUM erectum Canadenſe, anguſtifolium. Par. Bat. 
The upright narrow-leav'd Canada Dogs- — | | 


lilii convallium ſuave-rubentis, | 
boos, with Tutſan Leaves, and red Flowers, like the Lily ot 
ey. 

5. APOCYNUM erettum, fruticoſum, folio ſubrotundo viri- 
dante. Par. Bat. The ſhrubby upright -bane, with 
— green Leaves, | 

. APOCYNUM ereftum, Africanum, folio ſalicis angits 
glabro, fructu villaſo. Par. Bat! The nw roll d 
African Dogs-bane, with hairy Fruit. 

7. Arbcynum Afrum, ſcandens, folio rotunds, ſubincano, 
nummularia. Baerb. The African creeping Dogs-bane, with 
Leaves like Monywort. | 

8. APOCYNUM erettum, folio oblongo, flore umbellata, pe- 


talis coccineis reflexis. Sloan. Cat. The —_ Dogs-bane, 


with oblong Leaves, and Scarlet Flowers, called by ſome Baſtard 
Ipec acuana. 


*. APocyYNUM Canadenſe, anguſtifolium, flore aurantii. 
or. Præl. The narrow leav'd Canada Apocynum, with 
Orange-colour'd Flowers. 


10. Arocynum Marylandicum, erectum, folio ſubrotundo, 


fore ruberrimo. The upright Maryland Dogs-bane, with 


roundiſh Leaves, and deep red Flowers. 


The firſt of theſe Dogs-banes is a prodigious Creeper at the 
Root, and will in a ſhort Time overſpread a large Compaſs of 
Ground, and muſt never be planted too near other Plants or 
Flowers, which would be over-run by this Plant, and de- 
ſtroyed ; but it may have a place in ſome obſcure Part of the 
Garden ; for it is extremely hardy, and will thrive in almoſt 
any Soil or Situation : It grows to be ſix or ſeven Feet high, 
and produces large Umbels of Flowers, which have a ſtrong 
ſweet Smell, but are of a poiſonous Nature, as are all the true 
Apocynums, and therefore ſhould not be planted in the Way of 
Children, who may receive Damage by breaking any part of the 
Plant, and letting the milky Juice, | with which they abound, 
run upon the tender Part of their Fleſh, which will be apt to 
bliſter it ; theſe Flowers are ſometimes ſucceeded by large 
oblong Pods, which contain a great Quantity of a ſoft Cottony 
Subſtance, that adheres to the Seeds, and are of Service to 
tranſport them to a Diſtance when ripe. This Plant dies to the 
Root in Winter, and riſes again the ſucceeding Spring. 

The ſecond, third, fourth, and tenth Sorts are all of them 
very hardy, and may be planted in the open Ground, but 
muſt have a dry Soil; theſe all of them produce large fine 
Flowers, and are propagated by parting their Roots in March, 
after the cold Weather is paſt ; for they ſeldom produce ripe 
Seeds with us. | 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts are tender, and 
muſt be preſerved in Pots, and houſed in Winter. 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts will grow very ſhrubby, and ſome- 
times to the Height of eight or nine Four, and do produce 
Bunches of Flowers, which in the ſixth Sort are of a whitiſh 
green, and the fifth of a worn-out purple Colour, but are of 
no great Beauty or Smell. "Theſe are increaſed by planting 
Cuttings in any of the Summer Months, in Pots of light ſandy 
Earth, plunging them into a moderate Hot-bed, and ſhading 
them from the great Heat of the Sun, giving them gentle Re- 
freſhings of Water. Theſe muſt have a good Green-houſe in 
Winter, and muſt not have too much Water in that Seaſon. 

The ſeventh Sort is a climbing Plant, and will twift itſelf 
round a Stake, and grow to the Height of ſeven or eight Feet, 
and in Summer will produce from the Joints ſmall Umbels of 
worn-out purple-colour'd Flowers, which are extremely ſweet. 
This is propagated by laying down the young Shoots, which do 
eaſily take Root, or by parting the Roots of the old Plants. 

he eighth Sort is the moſt tender of them all, and requires 
a moderate Stove to preſerve it in Winter ; this produces ex- 
treme beautiful Orange-colour'd Flowers, which often are ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe Seeds : This Plant may be increaſed by planting 
the Cuttings in June, in a moderate Hot-bed, but muſt have 
little Water, and be ſecured from: the violent Heat of the Sun, 
and the Cold of the Nights: but the beſt way to propagate 
them, is by ſowing the Seeds in a Hot-bed in March; and 
when the Plants are come up, prick them into ſmall Pots, and 
plunge them into another Hot-bed, to bring them forward ; 
and in 1 you may begin to ęxpoſe them to the open Air, at 
which Time they will begin to flower; but it will be adviſe- 
able to preſerve one or two of the ſtrongeſt in the Hot- bed, in 
order to procure good Seeds. 

The ninth Sort is tolerably hardy, and only requires to be 
ſcreen'd from the extreme Cold in Winter; and I believe, if 
it were planted into the full Ground, under a warm Wall, it 
would do very well; but as I have not yet tried it, fo I can't 
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affirm it will do: This Plant produces beautiful Umbels of 
Orange-colour 4 Flowets, which: abide moſt part of the 
Month of Augu/t, and deſerve a Place in the moſt curious 
Garden. 'This is propagated by parting the Roots in March, 
or ſowing the Seeds, which in a good Seaſon do ripen tolerably 
well with us. , Sg 


APPLE-Tree, by the Latins called Malus. 
The Characters are; 


The Fruit of this Tree is, for the maſt part, hallowed about 
the Foot-ftalk ; the Cells in which the Seeds are lodged, are ſe- 
parated by cartilaginous Partitions ; the Juice of the Fruit is 
ſmweriſh ; and the Tree is large and ſpreading : to this _ be 
added, the Flnuers conſiſt of five Leaves, which expand in Form 
of a Roſe, © | 


There are a great Variety of theſe Fruits propagated in Eng- 
land, either for the —— the Deſert, or to make Cyder: 
J ſhall mention the moſt curious Sorts for each Purpoſe, omit- 
ting the ordinary Kinds, as not worth naming, and ſhall then 
proceed to their Culture and Management. 


A Liſt of ſuch Apples as are | Proper for a Deſert ; placed ac- 
| cording to their Times of Ripening. 
White Tuneating. 
Margaret Apple. 
Summer Pearmain, 
Summer Yueening. 
Embroidered Apple. 
Golden Reinette. 
La Calville q Eft# Blanche; or, 8 White Calville. 
La Calville & Eſtè Rouge; or, Summer Red Calville. 
Silver Pippin. c 
Aromatick * we 
La Reinette Griſe. 
= Haute-bonts, 
oyal Ruſſetting. 
Wheeler Jo A 
Sharp's Ruſſett. | 
La Fonouillet, ou Pome d' Anis; or Spice Apple. 
Golden P ippin. | 


og nee | 
LC Api; or, Pome d Api. 


wat 


A Lift of ſuch Apples as are preferred for Kitchen Uſe ; placed 
nearly according to their Times of Ripening. 


Codling. 
Summer Marygold. 
Summer Red Pearmain. 
Holland Pippin. 
Kentiſb Pippin. : 
Le Gurpendu, ou Pome de Bardin ; The Hanging Body. 
Loan's Pearmain, | 
French Reinette. 
French Pippin. 
* ny Ruſſett. 
onſtrous Reinette, 
Winter Pearmain. 
Pome Violette. 
Spencer's Pippin. 
Stone Pippin. 
Oaken Pin. 


A Lift of ſuch Oder Fruits as are moſt in Eſteem for that 
| Purpoſe. 

Devonſhire Royal Wilding. 
' Red-ftreaked Apple. 

The Whitſour. 

Herefordſhire Underleaf. 

John Apple; or, Deux- Annes, 


The ſeveral Sorts of Apples are planted, either as Standards, 
in Orchards or Gardens, or Dwarfs, or in Eſpaliers, and ſome- 
times againſt Walls : Thoſe that are deſigned for Standards, 
ſhould be grafted on Crab-ſtocks, which are much hardier, 
and of longer Duration than any other Sort of Apple ; but thoſe 
that are deſigned for Dwarfs, or Eſpaliers, may be fr 
either on the Paradiſe-ſtock, Codling, or any other of 


Apple-ſtock, that doth not ſhoot too freely. The Manner of 


Grafting will be deſcribed under its proper Article ; and the 


Manner of raiſing and managing the Stocks, will be explained 
in the Article of Nurſeries, to which I refer the Reader, and- 
proceed to the Manner of planting them out for 1 

bY intend to make a new Orchard, the Soil ſhould be 


If 
plough'd ; if a Green-fward, at leaſt twice before planting, 


that the Earth may be mellowed, and imbibe the nitrous Par- 
ticles of the Air, and that the Turf may be well rotted and 
mixed with the Earth ; _ it hath been plough'd Ground, 
one good Ploughing will be ſufficient, | 

' 'The beſt Seaſon for planting theſe Trees, if the Soil is dry, 
is in October, as ſoon as the Leaves begin to decay; but in a 
wet Soil, it is beſt to defer it till February. 

The Diſtance theſe Trees ought to be planted, is at leaſt 

Feet ſquare, that the Sun and Air may freely paſs to every, 
Part of the Tree, to diſſipate all crude and unhealthy Va 
which are either exhaled from the Earth, or produced from the 
Perſpiration of the Trees, and are, many 'Times, the Cauſe 
of lights ; or are, at leaſt, abſorbed again by the "Trees, 
when in a State of Reſpiration, and muſt occaſion the Fruit to 
be crude and. ill-taſted, which is too often attributed to the 
Soil, when the only Cauſe of it may be their being too cloſel 
planted. This Diſtance many People will, perhaps, think 
too much; but I dare ſay, it would be ſtill better, could they 
be allowed eighty Feet Bilance, Row from Row, and forty 
Feet in the Rows; nor would I adviſe the planting of Cherries, 
or any other Sort of Fruit-Trees between them, till they are 
arrived to an Age of Maturity; but rather, that the Ground 
between them ſhould be ploughed and tilled with Corn, or any 
other Crop, as if it were intirely open ; and it hath been ex- 
perienced by ſeveral People in Herefordſhire, and other Counties 
in England, that their Grops have been exceeding good, and 
their Trees much improved by the turning of the Soil; for want 
of which Culture, together with their cloſe ſtanding, we find 
vaſt Numbers of Orchards that have ſcarcely a healthy Tree in 
them, the greateſt ,Part of them being either pankered, or 
covered over with Moſs ; and how can we ſuppoſe to eat kind- 
ly Fruit from diſtemper'd Trees? We may with as much 
ſuftic affirm, that a diſtemper'd Woman will give healthy 
ilk ; which I believe no one will dare to affirm, tho” there 
is equally the ſame Probability in both. | 
And ſince I am upon this Article of cloſe Planting, ſuffer 
me to make a little Digreſſion, not altogether foreign to our 
preſent Purpoſe ; which is, to take Notice of a prevailing Er- 
ror, in planting of Fruit-Gardens, like Wilderneſs Trees or 
Flowering Shrubs, cloſe together, and mixing the different 
Sorts of Fruits in each Diviſion, in ſuch a Manner, that no 
two Trees of the ſame Kind ſhall ſtand near each other, ſup- 
poſing each Tree to draw different Particles from the Ground 
for their Nouriſhment, and ſuffering them to grow, as they 
are naturally diſpoſed, without ever N them, hereby 
hoping to have great Quantities of Fruit, with very. little 
Trouble after the firſt planting, 
No granting this laſt Suppoſition to be true, (tho* I am 
fully convinced of the contrary) yet how abſurd is it to think, 
that what little Fruit may be produced in this Way, can be 
equally fo =_ or wholſome, as thoſe which are the Product 
of healthy Trees, and have the Advantages of a free Air, and 
the Benefit of the kindly Sun, to correct and diſſipate the 
Crudities of the Earth round the Roots, as alſo thoſe moiſt 
Vapours which are almoſt continually perſpiring from the 
Trunks, Branches, and Leaves of theſe Trees, which, 
for want of the Air's free Admittance, are conſtantly hovering 
about the Trees in theſe Plantations; and in cold Weather, 
or the Night-time, when the Trees are in a State of Reſpira- 
tion, theſe rancid Vapours are imbibed thro? the Pores of the 
Leaves, and mixed with the Juices, and are protruded thro? 
the Veſſels, and enter the Fruits, whereby they muſt be ren- 
der'd ill- taſted and unwholſome. 7 

But as this Practice was introduced by ſome Perſons who 
were intirely ignorant of what they undertook, and ſet out 
upon wrong Principles of Philoſophy, ſo I hope, the Gentle- 
men to whom this Method may be propoſed, will be ſo kind 
to themſelves, as to wait a little, and ſee the Effect of thoſe 
Plantations already made, before they ſet on foot ſo wild a 
Project. 

Indeed, I am aware how many Enemies I ſhall raiſe, by re- 
trenching the great Demand for Fruit-trees, which muſt of 
Neceſſity be made in the ſeveral Nurſeries in England, if this 
Practice be continued; but as I ſhall, thro* the whole Book, 
deliver my Sentiments freely, on every Article here treated of, 
aiming at nothing more than the Information of my Readers, 
ſo I hope there will be found none of my Profeſſion of ſuch 
mercenary Tempers, as to condemn me for telling Truth, 
tho* it may not always exactly agree with their preſent Inte- 
_ : But enough of this at preſent ; let us now return to our 

anting. 

When the Seaſon for Planting is come, as was before direc- 
ted, we muſt make Choice of good thriving Trees, of about 
three Years grafting, but by no means chuſe old Trees, as is 
the Practice of ſome, thinking thereby to ſave time; where- 
as a young thriving Tree will, in three or four Vears after 
planting, overtake one of theſe old ones, and make far better 
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recs in a few V than they ever will do: nor ſhould ynu 
rb e date avian nfo 
"wet Soil, for a dry ons; but endeavour, if poſſible, to have. 
our Trees from a Soil as near in Quality to your owns pol- 
dle, or rather, from one that is not quite ſo as 


ng theſe Trees for planting, cut off all broken of 
n Packs of ſuch as croſs and gall each other z as alſo 
all finall Fibres, which rarely ſurvive a Remove, (unleſs the 
Trees are planted immediately after- taking up, before the 
Wind has dried them) and are very ſubject to mould and rot, 
and are often 28 to the new Roots, by obſtructing 
their Progreſs, and many times deſtroy them ſoon after they 
are produced, by the ſpreading of the Mouldineſs which they 
tad taken quite round the older Roots You muſt alſo at the 
fame . tim take off ſome of the moſt luxuriant Branches, and 
ſhorten others, fo as to reduce the Head to a handſome Fi- 


te, and moderate Size; but by no means cut and lop the 
Freadin ſuck an unmerciful manner as ſome do; for a mode- 
rate Proportion of Head is abſolutely neceſſary to furniſh Nou- 
riſhment to the Roots, until new: ones are produced to ſupply 
the Heads, and the making large Wounds at both Parts of the 
Tree at the ſame Time, muſt be very hurtful. Your. Trees 
being thus prepared, make a Hole with a Spade where each 
Tree is to and, about two Feet deep, more or lefs, accord- 
ing to the Size of their Roots; and fo likewiſe in Width, ac- 
cording to the ſame Proportion, making it level in the. Bottom, 
and breaking all hard Clods; then place the Tree in the Cen- 
ter of the Hole, as upright as | 2-49 ; and while one Perſon 
keeps the Tree in its right Poſition, another ſhould; with a 
Spade, break the Earth, and lay it in between the Roots, 
ſhaking the Tree, the better to let the Earth fall between eve- 

Root, that there may be no Cavity left : then with your 
Feet gently preſs the down,” to faſten 'and' ſettle the 
Tree; and if the Weather prove dry, it will not be amiſs to 
give each Tree a good Watering, which will fix the Earth to 
them, and greatly forward their Production of new Roots: 
You ſhould alſo, if the Heads of the Trees are large, fix a 
Stake to each Tree, to prevent their being ſhaken with the 


Winds, which would diſturb and greatly injure the new 


e 


Roots: and if the Seaſon after planting ſhould prove very dry, 


muſt repeat your Waterings ; but do not over-water 
Hts, which 3s . man People are guilty. of; for too 
much Wet rots all the new which are very tender for 
the firſt and ſecond V ears, and very ſubject to Damages during 
that Time; but if you can conveniently procure a Quantity 
of Green- ward, pared from a Common, Cc. and lay a little 
of it round the Foot of each Tree, ſo as to cover the Surface 
about three Feet round the Stem, with the Graſs downwards; 
this will preſerve the Ground from drying toò faſt, and render 
one Watering of more Service than three or four would other- 
wiſe be. The next Winter, after paging, this Turf will be 
rooted .; you ſhould therefore, early in February, when the 
great Froſts are over, gently dig up the Ground about each 
Tree, burying this rotten Tu in the Bottom, which will 
keep the Ground looſe, and greatly promote the Growth of 
the Trees. An Orchard or Garden thus planted, and manag d, 
will afford the Owner no ſmall Pleaſure, by the Advance the 
Pg will make, and. muſt as greatly redound to his Pro- 
9 now proceed to gi Directions for lanting Dwarfs, 
a Standards or Fipaliemz tho? I — own, Does 
Standard-trees are what I ſhould never adviſe any Perſon to 
plant; for their Heads do, in time, grow ſo large, that there 
is no getting near their Stems, ſo that the Ground between 
them is who 8 for any Purpoſe; nor can the Sun reach 
to warm the Ground, and diſſipate crude Vapours, ſo that the 
Fruit can never be ſo well · taſted as thoſe produc'd from Eſpa- 
hers, which enjoy all the Advantages of Sun and free Air; Kat 
if you are determin'd to have Dwarf-trees, you -muſt allow 
them a large Diſtance from each other; twenty-four Feet 
ſquare is the leaſt they ſhould be planted ; and when the Trees 
begin to make Shoots, they muſt be faſten'd down to Stakes, 
drove into the Ground all round the Tree, as horizontally as 
poſſible; for if you ſuffer the Branches at firſt to grow up- 
right, you can never after reduce them to a proper Figure, 
without either quite cutting down the Branches, or olaſhi 
and mangling them ſo much as often to. canker and decay the 
Tree. pruning theſe Trees, great Care ſhould be taken to 
keep their middle Part as, free from Wood as poſſible, and not 
OY Branches to croſs 2 The farther Particulars 
refer to the pruning of Epaliers, which will alſo agree 
for Dwarfs, excepting what I have already mention' d. 
Eſpaliers are commonly planted to ſurround: the Quarters of 
a Kitchen- Garden, in which Place they have a very good 
Effect, if rightly planted and manage d, rendring it not in the 
leaſt inferior to the fineſt Parterre, or moſt finiſh'd Pleaſure 
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Garden: For what can be more agreeable than to walk be- 
tween regular H of Fruit- trees, which early in the Spring 
are cover d with tiful Flowers, and in Summer and Au- 
tumn, are charg d with noble Fruits of different Kinds; and 
the Kitchen Stuff in the ters are intirely hid from Sight, 
and alſo ſcreen'd from the Injuries of Weather? 

In the Diſtribution of the I would adviſe that they 
are not too ſmall, which renders them unfit for many Sorts of 
Kitchen Stuff, and alſo occaſions your Eſpaliers to be too near 
each other, which ſhould always be avoided : The Extent of 
theſe Quarters ought to be in Proportion to the Bigneſs of the 
Garden ; in a large Ground they may be two hundred and fifty 
Feet ſquare, or three hundred Feet long, and one hundred 
Feet broad, according to the, Figure of the Garden ; and in 
ſmall Gardeng one hundred Feet ſquare is as much as can be 
allowed, and the Walks between the Eſpaliers ſhould alſo be 
in breadth according to the ſame Proportion, When your 
Ground is prepar'd for Planting, you ſhould endeavour to make 
Choice of Trees which ſhoot nearly alike, to plant in each 
Eſpalier, by which means you may the better proportion their 

ances, in order to have the Eſpaliers of an equal Height, 
and not to intermix weak-ſhooting Trees 2 the moſt 
luxuriant,, which would occaſion a very unſightly Hedge. 

The Diſtance theſe Trees ſhould be planted, if on Crab or 
Free Stocks, ſhould be, for large ſhooting Trees, twenty Feet, 
and for the weaker, ſixteen ; but if they are on Paradiſe Stocks, 
ten or twelve Feet will be ſufficient : The Manner of prepa- 
ring and planting theſe Trees being the ſame with thoſe before- 
mention'd, I ſhall not repeat it, but refer the Reader there- 
to'; but only ſhall obſerve here, that it will be proper to head 
theſe Trees to about four Eyes above the Graft, and never to 
chuſe Trees more than two Years old from the Time of Graft- 


ing; for older Trees are not ſo ſubje& to break out when 


headed, their' Bark .being for the moſt part hard and the 


Wounds given to old Trees are not ſo ſoon healed as in young 
ones. 

The Summer following, you muſt provide a Parcel of ſmall 
Stakes, of about three Feet long, to drive into the Ground on 
each Side of your Trees; four to each Tree will be ſuffici- 
ent; to theſe Stakes you muſt faſten the new Shoots, as they 
are produced, as horizontally as poſſible, and not ſuffer them 
to grow upright, as is the too common Practice of many; for 
the Branches being thus train'd in Summer, will want no 
Force or Violence to be uſed in Winter to bring them to their 
oy Places, nor will their Shoots be ſo groſs and ſtubborn. 

If the Trees have taken kindly, it is very probable that all 
the four Eyes have produced Shoots; if ſo, at Michaelmas 
(which I would fix for the Time of Pruning) cut the two up- 
mas Shoots 'to four Eyes each, in order to furniſh your 

Tee with Branches, but the two undermoſt may be left ſix 
or eight Joints in Length, in Proportion to their Strength; 
but let me lay it down for a Rule, never to ſhorten any Shoots 
in Summer, unleſs it be to furniſh Branches to fill up a Vacan- 
cy in the Efpalier, and this ſhould never be done after May; 
for Shoots which are produced after Midſummer, are never 
duly ripened and prepared, ſo can never be proper, either for 
the Production of Wood or Fruit. 

But if your Trees have made but three Shoots the firſt Sum- 
mer, then at Michaelmas ſhorten the uppermoſt to three Eyes, 
leaving it upright in the Middle of the Tree, and ſhorten 
the two Side- Branches to five or ſix Eyes, in Proportion to 
their Strength, training them as horizontally as poſſible ; and 
if they ſhould have produced but two Shoots the firſt Year, 
then it would be adviſeable to ſhorten both of theſe to four 
Eyes-each, for Reaſons before given. 

The ſecond Year you muſt obſerve to train in all new 
Shoots horizontally, as in the firſt, and to diſplace all fore-right 
Shoots, which will not come handſomely into the Eſpalier, as 
faſt as they are produced, that they may not exhauſt the Nou- 
riſhment'of the Tree: At Michaelmas ſhorten the Shoots in 
the middle Parts of the Tree, or where Branches are wanted 
to fill up Vacancies; but for ever after be cautious of unmerci- 
ful lopping or ſhortning of Branches; for the more you cut, 
the more they ſhoot, and there is no Way ſo ſure in the Ma- 
nagement of all Fruits, which bear on old Wood, as to leave 
their Branches at full Length, where the Tree is fully ſup- 
4 be with Wood, training them as horizontally as may be, 
which will prevent their luxurignt ſhooting ; beſides, in many 
Sorts of Fruits, the Bloſſom-buds are firſt produced at the Ex- 
tremity of the laſt Year's Shoots, ſo that if they are cut off, 
you deſtroy the greateſt Part of your Crop. 

Theſe few Rules, with diligent Obſervation, will be ſuffi- 
cient for the well- regulating and managing your Eſpaliers, ſo 
as to reap both Profit and Pleaſure. - | 
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MAD APPLES ; vide Melongena. 
APRICOCK or ABRICOT ; or, in Latin, Malus Ar- 


meniaca, 


We have in the Engliſh Gardens about eight Sorts of this 
Fruit cultivated ; which are, 


1. The Maſculine Apricock. 

2. The Orange Apricock. 

3. The Algier Apricock. 

4. The Roman Apricock. 

5. The Turkey Apricocł. 

6. The 1 Apricock. 
The Breda Apricock. 
The Bruxelles Apricock. 


 \ Theſe Fruits are all propagated by budding them on Plum- 
ocks, and will readily take upon almoſt any Sort of Plum, 


rovided the Stock be free and thriving, (except the Bruxelles 
Kind, which is uſually budded on a Sort of Stock commonly call'd 
the St. Julian, which better ſuits this Tree, as being generally 

lanted for Standards, than any other Sort of Plum will do:) 

he manner of raiſing the Stocks, and budding theſe Trees, 
ſhall be treated of under their particular Articles, to which I 
refer the Reader, and ſhall proceed to their Planting and Ma- 
nagement. 
heſe Trees are all (except the two laſt Sorts) planted a- 
gainſt Walls, and ſhould have an £aft or Wt Aſpect ; for if 
they are planted full South, the, great Heat cauſes them to be 
mealy before they are well eatable. 

The Borders under theſe Walls ſhould h four Feet wide, at 
leaſt, and if it were more, the better ; but I would never ad- 
viſe the making of them ſo deep as is the general Cuſtom ; for 
if the Earth be two Feet deep, it is enough. | 

If your Ground is a wet, cold Loam or Clay, you ſhould 
raiſe your Borders as much above the Level of the Surface as 
it will admit, laying ſome Stones or Rubbiſh in the Bottom, 
to prevent the Roots from running downward ; but if you 
plant upon a Chalk or Gravel, you muſt remove it to a con- 
ſiderable Width to make Room for a good Soil to be put in; 
but you need not go above two Feet deep at moſt. 

The Soil, I would in general adviſe to be uſed for theſe and 
all other Sorts of Fruit-Trees, is freſh untry'd Earth from a 
Paſture Ground, taken about ten Inches deep, with the Turf, 
and laid to rot and mellow at leaſt twelve Months before it is 
uſed ; and this muſt be kept often turn'd to ſweeten and im- 
bibe the nitrous Particles of the Air. 

Your Borders being thus prepared, make Choice of ſuch 
Trees as are but one Year's Growth from budding, and, if 
your Soil is dry, or of a middling Temper, you ſhould prefer 
October as the beſt Seaſon for Planting, eſpecially having at 
that Time a greater Choice of Trees from the Nurſeries, be- 
fore they. have been pick'd and drawn over by other People. 
The Manner of preparing theſe Trees for Planting being the 
ſame in common with other Fruit-Trees, I ſhall refer the Rea- 
der to the Article of Apple-Trees, where he'll find it largely 
treated of: But do not cut off any Part of the Head at that 
Time, unleſs there are any ſtrong fore-right Shoots, which 
will not come to the Wall, which may be taken quite away. 

Your Trees being thus prepared, you muſt mark out the 
Diſtances they are to ſtand, which, in a good ſtrong Soil, or 
againſt a low Wall, ſhould be eighteen Feet or more; but in 
a moderate one, ſixteen Feet is a good reaſonable Diſtance ; 
then make a Hole where each Tree is to ſtand, and place its 
Stem about four Inches from the Wall, inclining the Head 
thereto ; and after having fix'd the Tree in the Ground, nail 
the Branches to the Wall, to prevent their ſhaking, and cover 
the Surface of the Ground round the Root with rotten Dung 
to keep out the Froſt ; in this State let it remain till February, 
when, if the Weather is good, you muſt un-nail the Branches 
of your Trees, fo as not to diſturb their Roots, and being pro- 
vided with a ſharp Knife, put your Foot cloſe to the Stem of the 
Tree ; and having plac'd your Left-hand to the Bottom of the 
Tree, to prevent its being diſturb'd, with your Right-hand, 
cut off the Head of the Tree, to about four or Eve Eyes 
— the Bud, ſo that the ſloping Side may be toward the 

all. , 

In the Spring, if the Weather 2 dry, you muſt now 
and then give your Trees a gentle Refreſhing with Water; in 
the doing of which, if you obſerve to water them, with a 
Roſe to the Watering Pot, all over their Heads, it will greatly 
help them, and alſo lay ſome Turf, in the Manner directed 
for Apples, or ſome other Mulſh, round the Roots, to prevent 
their drying during the Summer Seaſon : As new Branches are 
2 obſerve to nail them to the Wall in an horizontal 

oſition; and ſuch Shoots as are produc'd fore- right, muſt be 


- 


intirely diſplac' d. TW muſt be t 
ceſſary to prevent their hang! 
means ſtop any of the Shoots in er. 
At Michaelmas, when the Trees have done 
muſt un-nail their Branches, and ſhorten them 
to their Str 


ping 
on 
a vigorous Branch may be left eight or nine 


Inches long, but a weak one ſhould not be left above five or 
fix, I ſuppoſe many People will wonder at this Direction, 


eſpecially having allow'd ſuch a Diſtance between the Trees, 


as believing by this Management the Wall will never be fill'd 
but my Reaſon for it is © t I would have no Part of the Wa 
left unfurniſh'd with bearing Wood, which muſt conſequently 


be the Caſe, if the Branches are left to a great Length at firſt ; 
for it ſeldom happens, that more Buds than two or three ſhoot 
for Branches, and theſe are for the moſt part ſuch as are the 
extreme Part of the laſt Year's Wood; ſo that all the lower 
Part of the Shoots becomes naked, nor will they ever after 
produce Shoots ; and this is the Reaſon we ſee ſo many Trees 
which have their bearing Wood ſituated only in the extreme 
Part of the Tree. 

When you have ſhorten'd the Shoots, be ſure to nail them 
As ra poſſible ; for upon this it is, that the future 
Good of the Tree chiefly d . | 

The ſecond Summer obſerve, as in the firſt, to diſplace all 
fore-right Shoots, as they are produc'd, nailing in the other 
cloſe to the Wall horizontally, fo that the Middle of the Tree 
may be kept open ; and never ſhorten any of the Shoots in Sum- 
mer, unleſs to furniſh Branches to fill vacant Places on the 
Wall, and never do this later than April, for Reaſons before 

iven in the Article of Apples. At Michaelmat ſhorten theſe 
hoots, as was directed for the firſt Year ; the ſtrong ones may 
be _ nine or ten Inches, and the weak ones fix or ſeven at 
moſt, | 

The following Year's Management will be nearly the ſame 
with this; but only obſerve, that Apricocks produce their 
Bloſſom Buds, not only upon the laſt Year's Wood, but alſo 
upon Curſons or Spurs, which are produc'd from the two 

ears Wood ; a great Care ſhould therefore be had in the 
Summer Management, not to hurt or diſplace theſe : Obſerve 
alſo, to ſhorten your Branches, at the Winter pruning, ſo as to 
furniſh freſh Wood in every Part of the Tree, and be ſure to 
cut-out intirely all luxuriant Branches, or diſplace them as ſoon 
as they are produced, which would exhauft the Nouriſhment 
from the bearing Branches, which, in my Opinion, can't be 
too ſtrong, provided they are kindly ; for the more vigorous 
ous Tree is, the more likely it is to reſiſt the Injuries of the 

eather: And I have often ſeen Trees brought to ſo weak a 
Condition, as to be able only faintly to blow their Bloſſoms, 
and then moſt, or all of the bearing Branches have died; 
which has given Occaſion to the Owner to imagine it was the 
Effect of a Blight, when in reality, it was only for want of 
right Management. And I am fully perſuaded, half the 
— hts we hear complain'd of, In; from nothing elſe but 

Theſe few Rules, well executed, together with a little Ob- 
ſervation and Care, will be ſufficient; and to pretend to pre- 
ſcribe particular Directions for all the different Accidents, or 
manner of treating Fruits, would be impoſſible; but I believe 
the Reader will hnd what has been faid, if duly attended to, 
will anſwer his Deſign ; for, without diligent Obſervation, 
there can be no ſuch thing as a ſkilful r, let him have 
never ſo many or Inſtructions laid down to him. 0 

The Bruxelles and Breda Apricocks, being for the moſt part 
planted for Standards, will require very little Pruning or Ma- 
nagement, only obſerve to take out all dead Wood, or ſuch 
Branches as croſs each other; this muſt be done early in Au- 
tumm, or in the Spring, after the cold Weather is paſt, that 
the Part may not canker where the Inciſion is made. 

N ens 1 is by far yy moſt delicious Fruit of all the 
icocks, and is greatly mended by growing on a Standard: It 
1 ripe about the Beginning of Augu/t, and is of a middling 


eee di 
Wark to be done in the Kitchen-Garden. 


In the Beginning of this Month make Ridges for Melons 
and Cucumbers, to be cover'd with Bell or Hand-glaſſes; 
which Work may be continu'd to the End of the Month. 
where large Quantities are requir d: but thoſe made late, need 
not have ſo much D in them as the early ones. You 
ſhould, the middle of this Month, plant out the Melons which 
are to be rais'd under Paper. 3 

Vou may ſtill ſow Sweet Marjoram, Thyme, Summer Sa- 
vory, and other Aromatick Plants; which do not n 
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ate ſown too early, eſpecially if the Spring be cold and of theſe Plants may be trimm'd and planted where there are 
if hey fe mn. r any wanted to repair a outng Planeation 5 but as theſe Plants 
ey-Beans the Beginning in a warm do rarely produce Fruit ear, ſo they are. ſeldom 
ee dry Weather, for wet will deſtroy the Seeds planted, except there be great want of Fc rn. 
in the Ground; and ſow Purſldin upon warm Borders, to | 
come after that on the Hot-bed is gone. | Products of the KIT cHEN-GARDRW. 
Continue to hough your Crops of Radiſhes, Carrots, Par- jo | 
ſnips, Onions, Leeks, e thinning them out to proper Diſ- Sprout of Broccoli, Cabbages and Savoys are now vel 
, and cut down all the Weeds among them : is ſhould if they are gather'd before th rts of 


tances; 
always be done in dry Weather that the Weeds may be de- 

24 This ſtirring of the Ground between your Plants 
will be of great Service to promote their Growth and the 
Ground will be profers'd Oe from 8 of ths 
| iſt Weather t Slips or Cuttings e- 
* rey, Maſtick; Lavender, Stcechas, and other 


mary, Rye, Savory, 
n for at this Seaſon they take Root very free- 
ty, eſpecially if they are ſhaded from the Sun, and duly wa- 


ut Garden-Beans for a latter Crop, and continue . 
the Marrow- fat and other large Kinds of Peaſe, to ſucce 
thoſe which were ſown the former Month. . 

You may yet lip and plant Artichoaks upon a moiſt Soil; 
but if the Soil be dry, they will not do fo well as thoſe which 
were planted the laſt Month. And now you ſhould plant out 

our Cauliflower-plants, which were rais'd in February, for a 
— Crop. 

Continue to ſow all Sorts of ee I, as Radiſh, 
Rape, Turnip, Muſtard, c. eve eck ; for at this Sea- 
ſon they will ſoon be too large for uſe : But you ſhould obſerve, 
as the Heat of the Seaſon increaſes, to ſow them in a more 
ſhady Situation ; for in Summer they thrive beſt on a North 

er. - | 
8 ſome Cos, Sileſia, and other Kinds of large Lettuces, 
to ſucceed thoſe which were ſown the former Month: But 
theſe ſhould have a moiſt Soil, otherwiſe (if the Summer ſhould 
prove dry) they will not cabbage. 7 | 

Tranſplant your young Celery-plants into Beds of rich Earth 
at about three Inches Diſtance, obſerving to water them duly 
until they have taken Root ; but in doing of this, you ſhould 
not draw up all the Plants clean out of the Seed-bed, but only 
thin them, taking out the large ones, and leave the ſmaller 
Plants to get Strength. | 

Hough the Ground between your Rows of Beans and Peaſe, 
and draw the Earth up to their Stems, which will ftr en 
them, and, by clearing the Ground from Weeds, the Plants 
will thrive the better. ODS 

After a Shower of Rain, draw the Earth up to the Stems of 
your Cabbage and Cauliflower-plants, which were planted 
either in Autumn, or early in the Spring. This is abſolutel 
neceſſary, to guard their Stems from the Sun and Wind, 
which dry and harden them but you muſt be careful in doing 
of this, not to draw the Earth up into their Hearts, which 
will deftroy them. 

Be careful to deſtroy Snails and Slugs, which at this Seaſon 
are invited abroad by gentle Showers of Rain, when they may 
be eaſily taken ; for if they are ſuffer'd to remain, they will 
increaſe greatly, and become very troubleſome, and deſtruc- 
tive to many of your Crops. | | 

If the Nights prove cold, you muſt be careful to cover the 
Glaſſes over your early Cucumbers and Melons ; for the young 
Fruit is very _ to drop off where the Beds are grown 
cool, or proper Coverings are wanting, 

Sow Turnips on a moiſt Spot of Ground, to ſucceed thoſe 
which were ſown the laſt Month; and thoſe then ſow'd ſhould 
now be- hough'd out to a proper Diſtance, and the Weeds 
between them deſtroy'd. 

Your Beds of Mint, Tarragon, Parſley, Sc. ſhould now 
be carefully weeded : for if the Weeds are permitted to get 
above the Plants at this Seaſon, they will draw them up weak, 
and ſpoil them. And if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they 
ſhould be water'd, which will greatly promote their Growth. 

You may now plant Cuttings of Mint, Tarragon, &c. to 
make new Beds, the old ones often decaying, after they have 
ſtood two or three Years. 

Tranſplant - ſome of your Sileſia, Cos, and other 1 
Kinds of Lettuces, which were ſown the former Month, ob- 
ſerving to water them till they have taken Root. | 

The Cabbages and Savoys which were ſown the laſt Month 
ſhould now be thinn'd, and prick'd out into Beds, that they 
* acquire Strength before they are tranſplanted out for good; 
and the Seed- beds muſt be weeded, otherwiſe the Plants will 
draw up tall and' weak. * een | 

The latter End of this Month you ſhould look over your 
Artichokes, and draw out all the young Plants which have 
been produced” ſince the Stocks were lipp'd ; for if theſe are 
permitted to grow, they will rob the Plants which were left 
for Fruit, and cauſe-the Fruit to be ſmall, Some of the beſt 


f al herbs, Sed _ 2 Seed. All 

y et- her inach, iſhes, ſparapus, Colewo 
ſome Parſnips and Carrots, where they have e 
Sand ; for where they have remain'd in the Ground, they will 
have ſprouted, after which their Roots will become ſticky and 
tough. Young Carrots, which were ſown in Autumn, are 
now in prime : Upon the Hot-beds Cucumbers, Peaſe, Kid- 
ney-Beans, and Purſlain : And toward the End of the Month 
you have Peaſe on warm Borders, and ſoine Cabbage-Lettu- 


Ces. 0 
Wirk to be done in the FRutT-Garpen, 


The Beginning of this Month you may graft ſome late Kinds 
of Fruit, provided the Seaſon be backward ; but if the Spring 
is early, it will be too late for this Work. 

Look carefully to your young Fruit- trees, obſerving to wa- 
ter them in dry Weather ; and if you obſerve their Leaves 
beginning to curl up, you ſhould water them gently all over : 
This _ be practis'd to great Advantage on old Trees, when 
* find their Leaves curling; but you muſt not do it in the 

eat of the _ leſt the Sun ſhould ſcorch their Leaves; nor 
too late in the Evening, eſpecially if the Nights are cold. 

Thoſe Fruit-trees which were inoculated the laſt Summer, 
and have ſucceeded, ſhould have the Stocks cut down to three 
or four Inches above the Bud, (if it was not done the former 
Month) for now the Buds will begin to ſhoot. 

Toward the End of this Month, you muſt begin to look 
over your Walls and Eſpaliers of Fruit-trees, training in the 
regular kindly Shoots, and diſplacing all fore-right and luxuri- 
ant ones, where they are produc's. You may now thin your 
Apricocks, where they are too thick ; for the ſooner this is 


done, the better thoſe will thrive which are left on. a 


Plant Cuttings of Vines in the Places where they are to re- 
main, obſerving always to have a Knot of the old Wood to the 
Bottom of each, and bury them in the Ground, that the up- 
permoſt Eye my be even with the Surface of the Gound ; if 
this be rightly. obſerv d, there will be no Danger of their ſuc- 


ceeding. 
Le over your Vines againſt the Walls, rubbing off all 
ſmall dangling 4 which are now beginning to — , out ; 
and at this Time a great Quantity of V ines may be look'd 
over in a very ſhort time, and much Labour fav'd, which 
would be occaſion'd, were theſe Shoots permitted to remain on 
a Month longer, | 
Your Beds of Strawberries muſt now be carefully weeded ; 
and if the Seaſon proves very dry, it will be proper to water 
them, otherwiſe they will produce but little Fruit. 
Keep the Borders near your Fruit-trees clean from Weeds 
and large growing Plants, for theſe rob your Trees of their 
Nouriſhment. You ſhould alſo keep the Ground clean be- 
tween your Rows of Vines in the Vineyard ; and now the 
Stakes Gould be fix*d to them, and the Branches faſten'd there- 
to; which is better than to let the Stakes remain to them all 
the Winter, becauſe they would decay more in the Winter 
than the Summer; and the Vines do not require to be ſtak'd in 
that Seaſon, Fl 
In the middle of this Month you muſt intirely uncover thoſe 
Fig- trees which were ſkreen'd from the Froſt in Winter; but 
this ſhould be done by Degrees ; for the young Fruit will be in 
Danger, if they are ſuddenly expos'd to the open Air. 
Your Fruits in the Forcing-frame muſt now have a 


Share of freſh Air in proportion to the Heat of the Weather; 


and their Branches ſhould frequently be ſprinkled over with 
Water, which will be ſerviceable to the Trees, and cauſe 
the Fruit to be fairer ; and if their Roots are now and then 
water'd, it will be very ſerviceable to them, eſpecially if they 
are on a dry Soil. n 


Fruits in prime, or yet laſting, 


Pears; Franc-real, Bergamot Bugi, St. Martial, Lord 
Cheney's Winter Green, Beſſey de Chaumontelle, Carmelite ; 
and for baking, the Cadillac, Parkinſon's Warden, and the 
Engliſh Warden. IWF bie | | 

Apples; Golden Ruſſet, Pile's Rufſet, Wheeler's Ruſlet, 
John Apple, Stone Pippin, with ſome others. pg 

In the Forcing-frame, Cherries, Maſculine Apricock, ſome 
Plums, and on the Hot-bed Strawberries. | 
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Work to be done in the NURSERY, 


The Beginning of this Month you may ſafely tranſplant moſt 
Sorts of Evergreens, as Hollies, Yews, Laurels, Alaternus's, 
Phillyrea, Box, Evergreen Oaks, Firs, Pines, Cedars, Juni- 
pers, &c, obſerving, if poſſible, to do it in a 2 Day, — 


* when there are Showers of Rain, becauſe the Sun 


are apt to dry the. Fibres of their Roots, while they are a- 
— eo 0 which is very injurious to them. You ſhould 
obſerve to water them well to ſettle the Earth to their Roots, 
and cover the Surface. of the Ground with Mulch, to pre- 
vent the Sun and Wind from penetrating to the Roots of your 
Plants. 

You may now ſow Evergreen Oak Acorns, and the Seeds 
of Firs, Pines, Cedars; - as alſo Seeds of moſt Exotick 
Trees, which are brought from Carolina, Virginia, and moſt 
Northern Parts of America. The particular Directions for do- 
ing this are exhibited under their proper Articles. 

he Beginning of this Month you may graft Hollies, and 
about the middle you may inarch Firs, Pines, Junipers, &c. 
by which Method you may propagate ſome of the ſcarce 
Sorts ; but the Trees thus rais'd will never grow ſo large as 
thoſe rais'd from Seeds, \ | | 

You ſhould now look over your Grafts, and obſerve, where 
the Loam is much crack'd, to renew it, leſt the drying Winds 
penetrate to the Grafts, and deſtroy them, And look over 
your Buds which are now ſhooting, and where you obſerve 
their Tops infeſted with Inſects, and their Leaves curFd, you 
ſhould pull them off before the Inſects ſpread too far. , 

Keep your Ground clean between youwsRows of Trees in 
the Nurſery, for if Weeds are permitted to grow this Month, 
they will ſoon over-top young Trees, and greatly weaken 
them; for there is nothing more prejudicial to Trees, than 
ſuffering the Weeds to grow amongſt them, 

If this Month ſhould prove dry, you muſt diligently water 
your Seed-beds of Evergreens, Foreſt-trees, and Shrubs ; as 
alſo the young Plantations which were drawn out of the Seed- 
bed; as alſo the Stocks for Fruit-trees, which have been lately 
planted ; for theſe being ſmall, the Sun and Wind will ſoon 
penetrate to their Roots, and dry them up. 

The Beds wherein you ſowed Seeds either in Autumn, or 


the laſt Month, ſhould now be carefully weeded ; for the 


young Trees will many of them begin to appear, ſo that if 
the Weeds are permitted to grow, they will greatly endanger 
them. The Tubs or Pots of Cedars which are beginning to 
come up, muſt now be removed to a ſhady Situation ; for too 
much Sun will ſoon deſtroy theſe young Plants. 


Work to be done in the PLEASURE-GARDEN. 
Your Gravel-Walks which were broken up and turn'd the 


laſt Month, ſhould now be rak'd level, and roll'd, that they 
may be ready for uſe ; and your Graſs-Walks muſt now be 


duly mow'd-; for this is a Seaſon when moſt People delight 


to walk out, fo that the Walks of the Garden ought to be well 
kept, 3 

+ Bil the Borders of your Pleaſure-Garden from Weeds, and 
tie up all, your tall growing. Plants to Sticks, to prevent their 
being broken or blown down by Wind. 2 

Lou may now ſow ſuch annual Flowers in your Borders, as 
do not require any artificial Heat to bring them forward, as 
Candy-tuft, Venus Looking-glaſs, Lupines of ſeveral Sorts, 
Sweet. Peaſe, Tangier Peaſe,, Dwarf Lychnis, Lobel's Catch- 
fly, Venus Navelwort, Convolvulus Minor, Naſturtium Indi- 
cum, Flos Adonis, Lavatera, Oriental Mallow, Carthamus 


or Baſtard Saffron, Hieraciums of ſeveral Sorts, Jacea's, with 


ſeveral other hardy, Kinds of Annuals, which thrive better if 
ſown where they are to remain, than if they are tranſplan- 
ted; therefore they ſhould. be ſown thin in Patches upon the 
Borders of the Pleaſure-Garden, and when they are come up, 
theyſhould be thinn'd,: leaving but few Plants in each Patch to 


flower, that they may be the ſtronger. 


In this Month you ſhould. ſow moſt Sorts of hardy Peren- 
nial and Biennial Plants in your Flowei Nurſery, which were 
not ſown the former Month, as 8 "Balls, Colum- 
bines, Sweet Williams, Pinks, Carnations, Hollihock, French 
Honeyſuckles, Stock Gilliflowers, Wall Flowers, with many 
other Sorts, which are rais'd to ſupply the Borders of the 
Pleaſure-Garden. 5 $2 E | 2 $5 
The Beginning is Month y ome er 
Hot- beds to ſow ſuch of the N as require a little 
Warmth to bring them forward; but will do better, if rais'd 
under Mats, than under Glaſſes, which draw them too much; 
and though they are ſomewhat later in this ement, yet 
there is no Inconvenience in that, becauſe are deſign d 
to come in Autumn, when there is a Scarcity of other Flow- 


* — 


Beauty, which chiefly 


'ther ſhould prove dry, 


_ 
n 


which renders them the more acceptable: Of theſe are 

2 African, French Marygold, Convolvulus Major, Balla 
onion, Marvel. of Peru, Sweet Sultan, Indian Pink, with 
ome o 9 - | 2 
Lou muſt now make freſn Hot - beds for tranſplanting your 
tender Annuals, as Amaranthus's, Amaranthoides's, Double- 
ſtrip'd Balſamines, &c, which muſt be brought forward at 
this Seaſon, otherwiſe they will not arrive to any Degree of 
Put ſome more Roots of Tuberoſes into a moderate Hot- 
bed to ſucceed thoſe which were planted the former Month, 
2 there may be a Continuance of their Flowers through the 
ſon. | | | 
Your Tubs of Seedling Auricula's and Polyanthus's muſt be 
carefully ſkreen'd from the Sun; for if they are expog'd to its 
full Heat but one Day, it will deſtroy them while they are 
young; you muſt alſo frequently refreſh them with Wa- 
ter. 
Set Sticks to your Carnations, which now begin to ſhoot 
their Spindles for flowering, and faſten them to prevent their 
being broken by the Wind. | Nats 
our fine Auricula's will now begin to ſhew their beautiful 
Flowers ; therefore the Pots ſhould be remov'd under ſome 
Covert, to preſerve them from Wet, which would waſh the 
Mealineſs from off their Flowers, in which great Part of their 
Beauty conſiſts : They ſhould alſo be defended from the Heat 
of the Sun, which would haſten their Decay ; but they muſt 
have as much free Air as poſſible, otherwiſe they will draw up 
very weak; and thoſe of them, from which you would ſave 
Seeds, ſhould be removed into the open Air as ſoon as they are 


fully blown, and placed where they may have the _—_— | 


— _ a free Air, without which they will not produce | 
ee | 


The Beds of fine Ranunculus's, Anemonies, Tulips and 


Hyacinths which are now in Flower, ſhould be covered either 


with Mats or Cloths, to defend them from Wet, and the Heat 
of the Sun, by which Method they may be preſerved a much 
longer Time in 2 : but you muſt obſerve to open them 
every Morning and Evening, that may enjoy as much 
free Air as poſſible, without which will not do well. 

Toward the latter End of this Month you may take up the 


Roots of Saffron, Colchicums, and ſuch other bulbous-rooted 


Flowers as blow at AMichaelmas, whoſe Leaves are now de- 
cay d, ſo that the ſooner they are taken up, they will be the 
better. Theſe may be kept out of the Ground until July, 
when they muſt be planted again. | | : 

You may now tranſplant moſt Sorts of Evergreens with 
Safety, provided the Air is clouded, and there is a Proſſ of 
Rain in a ſhort Time ; but if. the Ground is very dry where 
they are to be planted, you ſhould open large Holes, where 
the Trees are to be placed, and pour a large iy nad of Wa- 
ter into each, ſo as to render the Ground like Pap, or Mud; 
then place the Trees therein, and after the Earth is filled in a- 
bout the Roots, make it hollow like a Baſon to contain Wa- 
ter, and cover the Surface with Mulch, to prevent the Sun 
and Air from penetrating the Ground to dry their Roots, and 
repeat watering the Trees twice a Week, provided the Wea- 


Where Phillyrea's, Alaternus's, Laurels, or other hardy 
Evergreen-trees are grown rude, they may now be reduced 
to the Figure you intend, by cutting their Branches in cloſe to 
the Stems, and when they ſhoot, they may be train'd to the 
Order they are deſired. | 


| Plants now in Flnver in the Plaſure-Garden. 


Anemonies, Ranunculus's of various Kinds, Polyanthus's, 
Auricula's, Tulips, Crown Imperials, Hepatica's, Hyacinths 
of various Sorts, , Narciſſus's, Daffadils, Jonquils, Violets, 
Muſcaria's, Dwarff-flag Iris, Great Snow-Drop, Spring Cy- 
olamens, Spring Colchicums, Pulſatilla's, Bulbous Fumitary, 
Double Ladies Smock, Linaria's, Double Pilewort, Starry 
Hyacinths, Dents Canis, Double Daizies, Fritillaria's of vari- 
ous Kinds, Gentianella, Double Caltha Paluſtris, Colum- 
bines, large Green-flower'd ' Ornithogalum, Perſian Lily, 
Double Saxifrage, Venetian Vetch, Lychnis's, Alyſſon Cre- 
ticum, Borrage-leay'd 'Verbaſcum, | Blue-flower'd Perennial 
Moth-Mullain, with ſome others. ; 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower, 


Lilac, with white, purple, and blue Flowers, Perſian Lilac 
with Privet-leaves, commonly called the Perſian Jaſmine, 
Perſian Lilac with cut Leaves, Laburnums, Double-flowering 
Pear-tree, Cherry Plum, Almond with white 1 
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larger Pots, and ſtir up the 
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Bir herry, Ccrniſh Cherry, Arbor Judz, Double-flowering 
= C2 four-Hawthorn, Dwart-Almond with ſingle and 
double Flowers, Hypericum Frutex, Early white and Italian 
Honeyſuckles, Yellow Jaſmine, Lauruſtinus, Scorpion Senna, 
with ſome others. 12 | 1 


Miri to be done in the Green houſe and Stove. 


Your Lauruſtinus's, Myrtles, and other hardy Plants 
muſt ld, be thken out of the a. that the Oranges 
trees, and other leſs hardy Plants, rg f be placed thinner, 
that they may have a greater Share of Air; but thoſe Plants 
which are taken out, ſhould be placed where they may be de- 
ſended from cold Winds, otherwiſe they will ſuffer, being 


ſt hat tender by ſtanding in the Houſe.  _, 
1 Chon ä or other Exotick Plants as want 


ifti ſhould. now be removed, and thoſe which require 
— Io Tubs, muſt be placed therein, obſerving, when 
you take them out of the Tubs or Pots, to pare off all moul- 
dy or decay'd Roots, and waſh their Stems and Heads, to 
cleanſe them from the Filth they have contracted by remain- 
ing in the Houſe; and when they are new planted, they 
ſhould be duly watered, and ſhaded in the Heat of the Day 
from the Violence of the Sun. By removing them early in 
this Month, they will have Lime to make new Roots before 
they are ſet abroad, and will have Strength to produce their 
Flowers in Plenty. | 1875 

Thoſe Trees which are not removed this Seaſon, ſhould 
have the Earth taken out of the Top and Sides of the Tubs 
or Pots, and fill'd up again with freſh rich Earth, and their 
Stems and Heads cleaned as before, this will ſtrengthen them 
greatly for flowering; but you ſhould never apply any hot 
Kinds of Dung to the Surface of the Earth, as is by ſome un- 
ſkilfully done, to the Deſtruction of their Trees: If therefore 
you would lay any Dung upon the Surface of the Earth, it 
ſhould be rotten neats Dung; but this ſhould not be done in 
too great Quantities, | 

Open the Windows of your Green-Houſe moſt part of the 
Day, when the Air is mild ; for at this Seaſon the Plants re- 
quire a large Share of freſh Air, otherwiſe they will draw up 
weak, — produce but few Flowers, and will be leſs able to 
bear the open Air, when they are removed out of the 
Houſe. | | 

You may. now t Oranges, Jaſmines, and other tender 
Plants by —— 1 fuch as will take Buds, are better if 
propagated that way; for Trees inarch'd ſeldom unite ſo well 
with the Graft, and rarely grow to ſo large a Subſtance, _ 

The , Bark-beds in the Stoves, which have declined their 
Heat, and were not renewed the former Month, ſhould now 
be ſtirred up with a Fork almoſt to the Bottom, and ſome freſh 
Bark added thereto, which . will renew their Heat ; at the 
ſame Time you ſhould ſhift ſuch of your Plants as require it, 
into larger Poa, giving them freſh Earth, and then plunge 
them down into the Bark again immediately ; but this muſt be 
done when the Air is warm, becauſe there will be a neceſſity 
to open the Glaſſes pretty often, and if the Air be ſharp, it 
will injure the Plants. | | 

Your Anana's or Pine-Apples muſt now be carefully tended, 
obſerving to refreſh them often with Water, as allo to pre- 
ſerve a kindly Heat in the Beds, and cover the Glaſſes every 
Night to keep them warm ; but when the Sun is very hot, 
they ſhould have Air admitted by raiſing the Glaſſes a little, o- 
therwiſe they will be in Danger of Scorching. 

Shift ſuch of your ſeedling Exotick Plants as require it, into 
| Bark of the Beds to renew their 
Heat, and then plunge the Pots down again, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them until they have taken Root. 

The Coffee-trees will now begin to ſhew their Flower- 
buds ; therefore you ſhould keep their Leaves and Stems free 
from Filth by waſhing it off, whenever it appears ; and refreſh 
the Trees often with Water, which will cauſe them to flower 
ſtrong. $9251 „ Sf x 
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Plants now in Flower in the GREEN-Housk and So VE. 


SGeraniums of ſeveral Sorts, Ilex-leav'd Jaſmine, Candy 
Tuft-tree, African Aſphodel with Onion-leaves, ditto with 
Aloe-leaves, Tree Scabious, Ciſtus's, Anemonoſpermos's, 
Ficoides's of ſeveral Sorts, Aloes of ſeveral Kinds, Coronilla 
2 Cretica, Cytiſſus Canarienſis, Medicago fruteſcens, 
Aleppo Ceclamens, Hermannia's two Sorts, Colutea Æthi- 
opica, Polygala Africana, Myrto-ciſtus,” African Shrubby 
Tanſy, Three-leav'd African Sumach, Melianthus Minor fce- 
tidus, Cotyledons, Turnera, Malpighia, Humble- plant, Ciſ- 
tus Halimi folio, with ſome others. 
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. od on at mad wn din: A aan | 
- AQUIFOLIUM „ AGRIFOLIUM;-fof -A a Prickle, 
and Jolum, Lat. a Leaf; fo call'd, becauſe the Leaves are 
arm d with many Prickles.] The Holly-Tree: ol 
The Characters ate; 8 8 


De Leaves are ſet about the Bdres with: lime ſha z 7 
Prickles ; the Bred, are ſmall, — and for 5 oy Fal 
of 7 red Colour, containing. four Triangular friated Seeds in 
ach, et 
The Species are; | 
1. AQUIFOLIUM baccis rubris, H. L. The Common 
Holly, with red Berries. | 
ſs - AQUIFOLIUM baccis luteis, H. L. Yellow berried 
olly. | | 
3. AQUIFOLIUM baccis albis. White berried Holly. 
4. ee 199 ex  luteo variegatis. H. R. Par. 
Aquifolium aureum. unt, H. 163. Yellow blotch'd Holly, 
5. AqQuiFolium alis er albo variegatis, H. L. White 
blotch'd olly. . 
6. AquiFoLivm echinatd -folii Superficie, Corn. 180. 
Hedge-hog Holly. 
7. AQUIFOLIUM echinatd foli, Superficie, foliis ex luteo va- 
riegatis, Yellow blotch'd Hedge-hog Holly. 
8. AQUIFOLIUM echinatd folii Superficie, limbit aurets, 
Gold-edged Hedge-hog Holly. 
9. AQUIFOLIUM echinatd folii Superficie, limbis argenteis. 
Silver-edg'd Hedge-hog Holly. 8 880 
10. AQUIFOLIUM eit longioribus, limbis & ſpinis ex 
unico tantum latere per totum argenteo pictis. Pluk, Alm. 38. 
Broderict's Holly; vn 
Ii. AQUIFOLIUM foliis ſubrotundis, limbis & ſpinis utrin- 
que argentatis, Aquifolium elegans. D. Doct. Eales. Pluk. Alm. 
38. Eales's Holly; vulgo. Tg 
12. AqutFoLIUM folits oblongis lucidis, ſpinis & limbis ar- 
genteis. Sir Thomas Franklin's Holly ; vulgo. 
13. AQUIFOLIUM folits oblongis, ſpinis & limbis argenteis. 
Hertfordſhire white Holly. | 
14. AqQuIFOLIUM folits ſubrotundis, limbis argenteis, 4 
_ & marginalibus purpuraſcentibus, Bridgman's Holly; 
go. ä h 
15. AQUIFOLIUM lis oblongis, ſpinis & limbis flaveſcenti- 
bus. Long faf”s beſt Holly ; 5 A 
16. a rg ary a oblongts lucidis, ſpinis & limbis au- 
reis. Bradley's beſt Holly; vulgo. | 
17. AQUIFOLIUM folis oblongis, ſpinis & limbis aureis. 
Wife's Holly ; vulgo. * * 
18. Agquirorluu folits ſubrotundis, ſpinis minoribus, foliis 
ex lutes elegantiſſime variegatis, The Britiſh Holly; vulgo. 
19. AQUIFOLIUM folits oblongis atro-virentibus, ſpinis & 
limbis aureis. Bag ſhot Holly; wulgo. ' 
20. AQUIFOLIUM 2 latiſſimis, ſpinis & limbis flaveſcen- 
tibus. Oy of the Eaſt Holly; vulgo. 
21. UIFOLIUM foliis oblongis, ſpinis majoribus, foliis ex 
aureo . Geh of the Werlioll⸗: vulgo. 1 
22. — 25 FOLIUM folus ſubrotundis, ſpinis & limbis aureis. 
Aſtet's Holly; vulgo. 
23. AQUIFOLIUM folits longioribus, ſpinis & limbis argen- 
teis. The Union Holly; v#lgo. 
24. AQUIFOLIUM foliis & ſpinis majoribus, limbis flave ſ- 
centibus. Fine Pills Holly | 2 FOE 
25. AQUIFOLIUM foliis minoribus, ſpinis & limbis argenteis, 
Painted Lady Holly; vg. | 
26. AqQuiFoLiumM feoliis anguſtioribus, ſpinis & limbis fla- 
veſcentibus. Fuller's Cream Holly; wulgo, | 
27. AQUIFOLIUM ais oblangis, ex luteo & aures ele gantiſſi- 
me variegato, Milk Maid Holly; vulgo. 
28. AQUIFOLIUM folits oblongis viridibus, maculis argenteis 
notatis. © Capel's mottled Holly; vgs. | | 
29. AQUIFOLIUM * 4 oblongis, ſpins & limbis luteis, 
Partridge's Holly; vulgo. 
o. AQUIFOLIUM lis oblongts, ſpinis & limbis ocro-luteis, 
ſon's Copper-colour'd Holly; vulgo. 
31. AQUIFOLIUM his parvis, mterdum vis ſpinoſis. Box- 
leav'd Holly; vulgo. a 
32. AQUIFOLIUM folits parvis, interdum vix ſpinoſis, limbis 
foliorum argentatis. itmill's Holly; vulgo. 
33. AqQuIFoLIUM Carolinianum, anguſtifolium, ſpinis raris 
breviſfſimis. Carolina Holly, with ſmooth Leaves; vulgo. 


This Tree, tho' wild in many Parts of England, deſerves a 
Place in large Gardens, as being very ornamental to the Wil- 
derneſs and ever- green Garden; but eſpecially when we take 
in the large Variety of — variegated Sorts, of 3 
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have a much greater Number 
Europe : Theſe are all diſt 
the 


than is to be found in 
nguiſh'd by the different | 
ons who firſt obſerv'd them, or from the Places where 


they grew. | 
2 ſeen in one Garden, viz, Mr. Chriftopher Gray's, 
near Fulham, above thirty different Varieties, which are either 
ſtrip'd or blotch'd, with White, Yellow, or Copper Colour. 
eſe Trees were, formerly in much greater Requeſt than at 
preſent, and there was ſcarcely a ſmall en of any Worth, 
but was fill'd with theſe Trees, which were clipp'd either into 
Pyramids, Balls, or ſome other Figures ; but as this was crowd- 
ing a Garden too much with one Sort of Plant, and the 
Faſhion of 'clipp'd Greens going off, ſo now they are almoſt 
wholly neglected : Such are the Changes in Mens Tempers 
and Fancies, that what is one Year eſteem'd, is the next de- 
ſpis'd. | | 
I would not here be thought to be an Advocate for clipp'dTrees; 
no, I am infinitely more delighted with a Tree in all its Lux- 
uriancy of Branches, waving about with 8 of Wind; 
but yet I think there isa great Beauty in theſe Trees, if rightly 
diſpos'd in a Garden, but more eſpecially in ſuch as are of a 
hrge Extent, by being intermix'd with other Sorts of Ever- 
greens, to form regular Clumps, or plac'd in Quarters of Ever- 
greens, or to form Columns at the Entrances of Wilderneſs 


Quarters, or to plant in Niches of Ever-green Hedges; in all 


which Places they have an agreeable Effect, | 

All the variegated Sorts are propagated by budding or graft- 
ing them on the Plain Holly Stocks ; the beſt Time for budding 
them, is in July, and for grafting them, in March. 

The Manner of raiſing the common Hollies, is by ſowing 
the Berries, which, if ſown as ſoon as ripe, will lie two 
Years in the Ground ; you may therefore mix the Berries with 
dry Sand, and put them in a large Garden Pot, burying it in 
the Ground till the next Augiſt or September; and take them 
out and ſow them on a Bed of common Earth, covering the 
Seeds about a quarter of an Inch with light Mould, and the 
Spring following the Plants will appear above Ground: But as 
this is a tedious Method, and the young Plants making but 
ſmall Progreſs for the two or three firſt Years, ſo I would rather 
adviſe the purchaſing of young Stocks, of about three or four 
Years Growth, of ſome Nurſery Men, who raiſe them for 
Sale, and theſe will be fit to bud or graft the ſecond Y ear after 
they are planted ; or you may purchaſe young Plants, of the 
ſeveral Kinds, as have been budded or grafted two Years, 
which are generally ſold very reaſonably in the Nurſeries, than 
to hazard the Budding them yourſelf, eſpecially if you are not 
ſure of being provided with Cuttings very near you. 

Hollies are alſo planted for Hedges, and have been by ſome 
very much eſteem'd for that Purpoſe ; but the Leaves being 
very large, when theſe Hedges are clipp'd, they are generally 
cut in Pieces, and appear very ragged, otherwiſe they make a 
very durable ſtrong Hedge, and very proper for an outſide 
Fence of a Green Garden. | 
The beſt time for tranſplanting this Tree is in April, in moiſt 
Weather; and if the Scaſon is good, and they are carefully 
remov'd, there will be little Danger of their growing ; they 
may alſo be tranſplanted in Auguſt, if the Seaſon proves moiſt, 
and they will put out new Roots before Winter ; but if you 
do it at this Seaſon, you muſt be careful to mulch the Ground 
about the Roots, to keep the Froſt from reaching them in 
Winter, which would be apt to deſtroy your new-planted 
Trees. 

If the Trees are large you intend to remove, and have been 
growing ſome. time in the Places where they ſtand, you ſhould 
dig about them, and cut their Roots the Year before, that they 
may produce young Fibres, to keep the Earth from falling awa 
from the Roots ; and if you remove them to any Diſtance, it 
will be adviſeable to put them into Baſkets ; and when you 
plant them, you may either cut off the Sides of the Baſket, or 
if they are but looſely made, ſuffer them to remain intire, for 
they will ſoon rot in the Ground. 

You muſt alfo be very careful to ſupply your new-planted 
Hollies with Water, for the two firſt Years, if the Seaſons prove 
dry; after this Time there will be little Danger of their miſ- 
carrying. ; | 

Acute ; * called alſo Aquilina, of Aquila, L. an 
agle, becauſe the Flower reſembles an Eagle: Fabius Columna 
ays, it is the Iſomus of Dioſcorides, and demonſtrates it to 
be ſo call'd, becauſe the little Sheaths riſe after that Mariner. ] 


WD, | 
The Chiratters are; n 
It bath Leaves like the Meadow Rue ; the Flowers are pendu- 
leus, and of an anomalous Figure; the Piſtil of the er be- 


„„ 


any Part of comes & membranes Fruit, conſiſting of many Huſts er Pods ; 
Names of LI 


each of which contains many ſhining black Seeds. 
The Species are | bt 
1. AqQuiLEGIA Hi. C. B. The Common wild Co- 


lumbine. 
2. AQUILEGIA fiellata, flere violaces. Hort. Ey. The 
ftarry Columbine, with 2 Flowers. 12 
3. AQuILEGIA hortenſis ſimplex. C. B. The ſingle Garden 
Columbine. 9 
4. AQuiLEGIA montana magno flore, C. B. Mountain 
Columbine, with =P Flowers. , TN? 25492 
5. AQUILEGIA Canadenſis, præcor, procerior. H. R. Par. 
Early-flowering Canada Columbine. p 
6. AQuILEGIA punila precox, Canadenſis, Cornut. Dwarf 
early-flowefing Canada Columbine. PA 


7. AQUILEGIA hoFtenſis, multiplex e cerutes, 
C. B. Double Garden Columbine, wht 1 blue Flowers. 


8. RIG fore variegats duplici, Suvert. 
variegated Columbine. | | 

9. AQUILEGIA flore roſeo multiplici. C. B. P. 145. The 
Roſe Columbine. | a 


There are great Varieties of this Plant, which are preſerv'd 
in curious Gardens ; the Flowers of which are very double, 
and beautifully variegated with Blue, Purple, Red, and White. 
Theſe are very ornamental Plants in Borders of large Gardens, 
producing their beautiful Flowers in May and Fant; and are 
very proper to mix with other Flowers, for Pots to adorn 
Chimnies or Halls, at that Seaſon. | 

They are all rais'd by fowing the Seeds, or parting the old 
Roots, but the former Method is chiefly praQtis'd ; for the old 
Roots are very apt to degenerate after they have blown two 
Years, and become quite plain. | 

The Seeds ſhould be ſown in a nurſery Bed in Auguſt or & 
tember ; for the Seeds kept till Spring do ſeldom grow well; 
in the March following your young Plants will appear above 
Ground; you muſt therefore clear them from Weeds, and if 
the Seaſon ſhould be dry, refreſh them with Water, that they 

gather Strength. Ar . | 

n the Beginning of May theſe Plants will be firong enough 

to tranſplant z you muſt therefore prepare fome Beds of good 

freſh undung'd Earth, planting them therein at eight or nine 

Inches Diſtance every way, keeping them clear from Wetds, 

and refreſhing them with a little Water, as they may require 
it, 


At Michaelmas you may remove them into the Borders of 
— Flower Garden, and the May following will produce 
lowers; but if you intend to maintain their Roots, you 
ſhould not ſuffer them to ſeed, but crop off all their Flower- 


Stems ſo ſoon as the Flowers are paſt. 


But in order to. be ſure of having no ſingle or bad Flowers 
in your Borders, you may ſuffer them to remain in the nurſery 
Beds until they have blown, at which time you may ſtick a 
Stake by each Root you fancy to preſerve, and pull out all the 
ſingle or bad colour'd ones, and throw them away, cutting off 
all the Flowers from your beſt Roots ſo ſoon as they have ſhewn 
themſelves, which will greatly add to the preſerving them fair 
in their Colours; and theſe Roots will be ſtrong enough to 
divide at Michaelmas, when you may tranſplant them into 
your Borders, but do not divide them too ſmall, which will 
— 2 Bloom the ſucceeding Vear. an 

n order to keep up a Succeſſion of good Flowers, you 
ſhould ſow freſh Seeds every Year ; and 1 can Me Zich 
a Friend, at ſome Diſtance, who is furniſh'd with good Flow- 
ers of this Kind, it will be very advantageous to both Parties, 
to exchange Seeds once in two Years, by which Means they 
will not be-apt to degenerate into plain Colours, | 


ARALIA, Berry-bearing Angelica. 
The Chara&ers are; | 
De Flower conſiſts of many Leaves, which expand in Form 
a Roſe, which 225 44 er en the Top F the N 
Theſe Flowers are 5 by globular Fruit, which are ſoft 
and ſucculent, and are full of oblong Seeds. {0 
The Shectes are; * 
ICA, - s 1 Part > ; ee | 
2. ARALIA caule aphylle, rudice repente. D. Sarrazin. 


creeping Root. „ , „ el a 
7 ARALIA arboreſcers, ,ſpineſa. Vaill. Angelica Tree: 
Ugo. : 


The 


floribus albis, 
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rſt Species die to the Surface every Year, and riſe 
The ey ONT wk, and in Fuly and Auguft — 
Flowers ; and, if the Seaſon is warm, do perfect their 

it in September. | 
r ted either by ſowing their Seeds, or by 
ing of their Roots ; which laſt being the moſt expeditious 
ethod, is commonly practis'd in England; for the Seeds often 
abide in the Ground until the ſecond Year before they ariſe, 
and are two Years more before flower, | | 
| —__ freſh Soil, not too wet, and ſhould be 
planted early in Spring, and are very hardy in reſpeR to 
Cold 


The third Sort grows with us to the Height of ſeven or ei 
Feet : It ha —＋ Flowers in the Phyſici- Garden at 22 
two or times, but has not perfected its Seeds in England 
I ha t heard. ; 
his Sher requires a dry Soil, and a warm Situation, other- 
wiſe it is ſubje& to be injur'd by Froſts in the Winter : This is 
only propagated by Seeds, which are frequently brought from 
America. 


"ARBOR, a Tree ; is defin'd to be a woody Plant, the big- 
geſt of all in Thickneſs and Height, whoſe Stock is perennial 


and fingle by Nature, which is divided into many larger 
Branches, whi Greeks call Acad, and Ice, and after- 
wards into ſmall Branches, [Sprigs] which the Greets 
call AA, and Latins Surculos. 


ARBOR CAMPHORIFERA. Pide Camphorifera. 
ARBOR CORAL. Vas Corallodendron. 


- | ARBOR UD. Vid, Siliquaſtrum. 


ARBOR VIRGINIANA, Citriæ vel Limoniæ folio, Ben- 
zoinum fundens. H. A. The Benjamin-Tree : vulgo. 


This Tree is found in great Plenty in moſt Parts of Virginia 
and Carolina, from whence it is brought to England, and was 
for ſeveral Years preſerv d in Pots, and hous'd in Winter, but 
hath been ſince found to be hardy enough to reſiſt the ſevereſt 
Cold of our Winters in the open Ground. | 

This Plant may be propagated by laying down the young 
Branches in the Spring of the Year, which, if they are ſup- 
ply'd with Water in a dry Seaſon, will be rooted enough by 
the next Spring to tranſplant. 

Theſe Trees produce ſmall yellowiſh Flowers out of the 

oung Wood, at two Seaſons, viz. in March and October, but 

3 ſaw any Fruit ſucceed them. This Tree is kept in cu- 
rious Gardens of Trees amongſt many other of the ſame 
Country, but I don't know any extraordinary Beauty or Uſe 
that . to it: Indeed, when it was introduc'd, it 
was generally beliey'd, that the Gum Benjamin of the Shops 
was an Exudation from this Tree, but it is now thought to 
proceed from a very different Tree. 


An. ARBOR Zeylanica, Cotini foliis, ſubtus lanugine villoſis 
chculi modo retard, Pluk, Phyt. The Snows- 
drop Tree: vulgo. 5 8 


This Tree is very hardy in reſpect to Cold, ſtanding abroad 
in the open Air, without ſuffering from our ſevereſt Froſts, but 
is difficult to increaſe, the Layers being commonly two Years 
before they ſtrike Root, nor will they root at all, unleſs the 
Branches are very Youngs and they are lit at a 2 as 18 
practis d in laying of Carnations. When theſe Layers are 
rooted, they may be tranſplanted into ſmall Quarters of flow- 

ring Shrubs, where, among thofe of a middling Growth, 
this Tree will add to the Variety. 2 


ARBOREOUS, [Ar boreus, Lat. of or belonging to, or 

of the Nature of Trees.] An Epithet which Botanifls apply 

to thoſe Fungus's or Moſſes which grow on Trees, in Diſtinc- 

2 thoſe that grow on the Ground, as Agaric, Fews- 
ar, &c. 


ARBOURS, [ Arboreta, of Arbor, Lat.] Theſe were for- 
merly in. greater Eſteem with us than at preſent ; few Gardens 
were without cover'd Arbours and y Seats ; but of late 
they have been much rejected, and that not without 
Reaſon ; for beſides the great Expence in their firſt erecting, 
they were a continual e in keeping them repair'd ; for 
the Wet ſoaking thro* the Leaves of the Trees to the Wood- 


work, was, by the continual Shade, and for want of free Air, 


detain'd fo long as to rot the Wood {which if wholly expos'd 
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healthy , for which Reaſon, cover'd Seats or Aleoves are every 
where at this" Time preferr'd to them, - + / | 
Arbours are generally made of Lattice-work, either in Wood 
or Iron, and cover'd with Elms, Limes, Horn-beam, or with 
Creepers, as Honey-ſuckles, Faſmines, or Paſſion-flowers, either 
2 will anſwer the Purpoſe very well, if rightly ma- 


ARBUTUS. The Strawberry- Tree. 
The Characters are; | 


It is ever-green ; the Leaves art roundiſh, and ſerrated on the 
Edges ; the — _ of one Leaf, go ap ſhap'd like a 
Pitcher; the Fruit is of a fiſhy Subſtance, and, in its outward 

arance, very like a Strawberry, but is divided into five 
Cells, in which are contain d many ſmall Seeds. 


The Species are | 


1. AxBuTvs folic ſerrate, C. B. The common Strawberry- 

ree. * 

2. ARBUTUs folio ſerrato, flore oblongo, fruftu ovato. 
Michel. Hort. Piſ. Strawberry- Tree, with Takes Flowers 
and Egg-ſhap'd Fruit. | 

3. ARBUTus folio ſerrato, flore duplici. Strawberry-Tree, 


with double Flowers. 


This Tree has its Name from the Reſemblance the Fruit 
bears to that of a Strawberry, but it is of an auſtere ſour Taſte z 
tho' I have been inform'd, that in Ireland, where this Tree 
abounds, the Fruit is ſold, and eaten. In England they are 
chiefly brought to the Markets with ſmall Branches of the 
Tree, having ſmall Bunches of Flowers upon them, and made 
22 Noſegays with other Flowers, and ſome Sprigs of the 

mum Plinii, or Winter Cherry, which at that Seaſon is 
we * acceptable, when there are few Flowers to be had. 

he Time of this Fruit being ripe, is in November, at which 
Seaſon the Flowers are blown for the next Year's Fruit ; ſo 
that from the Time of flowering to the ripening of the Fruit, 
is _ mags. 5 ear. , | + 

he ethod of propagating theſe Trees is, by ſowi 
their Seeds, which ſhould be — in dry Sand all Marche 
at which Time you ſhould ſow them upon a very moderate 
Hot-bed (which greatly promotes its Vegetation) covering it 
about a quarter of an Inch with light Earth, and ſcreening it 
from Froſts or great Rains: Toward the Middle or * 
of March your young Plants will begin to appear; you muſt 
therefore keep them clear from Weeds, and give them frequent 
Waterings, as the Seaſon may require; and if your Plants 
have done well, they will be, by Autumm, about five or ſix 
Inches high: But as theſe Trees are ſubject to receive D 
from Froſts, eſpecially while they are young, therefore you 
muſt hoop the Bed over, that when bad Weather comes, you 
may cover it with Mats and Straw to keep out the Froſt. 

he Beginning of April following, you may tranſplant theſe 
Trees, each into a ſmall Pot; but in doing of this, be very 
careful to take them up with as much Earth to their Roots as 
poſſible, ſor they are bad rooting Plants, and very ſubject to 
miſcarry on being remov'd; and *tis for this Reaſon that I ad- 
viſe their being put into ſmall Pots; for when they have fill'd 
the Pot with Roots, they may be turn'd out into large Pots, or 
the open Ground, without any Hazard of their dying. 

hen you have put your young Plants into the fall Pots, 

you ſhould plunge them into another very moderate Hot-bed, 
to encourage their taking new Root, ſhading them from the 
Sun in the middle of the Day, and giving them Water as they 
may require : In this Bed it will be proper to let the Pots re- 
main moſt part of the Summer ; for if the Pots are taken out, 
and ſet upon the Ground, the Smallneſs of their Size will oc- 
caſion the Earth in them to dry ſo faſt, that watering will 
ſcarcely preſerve your Trees alive ; but if they are kept grow- 
ing all the Summer, they will be near a Foot high by the next 
Autumn; but it will be adviſeable to ſcreen them from the 
Froſt during their Continuance in Pots, by plunging them 
into the Ground in a warm Place, and covering them with 
Mats in bad Weather. | | 

When your Trees are grown to be three or four Foot high, 
you may ſhake them out of the Pots into the open Ground in 
the Places where they are to remain; but this ſhould be done 
in April, that they may have taken good Root before the 
Winter, which would be apt to manage them if newly 

lanted. | | 
| Theſe Trees are tolerably hardy, and are ſeldom hurt, ex- 
cept in extreme hard Winters, which many times kills the 
oung and tender Branches, but rarely deſtroys the whole 
Trees therefore however dead your Trees may appear after a 


to the Weather, would have laſted ſeven or eight Years) in hard Winter, yet I would adviſe you to let them remain till 


„ o or three; beſide, the Seats are continually damp, and un- 


the ſucceeding Summer has ſufficiently demonſtrated — 
Ving, 
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living, and what are dead ; for the Winter Anno 1728-9, gave us 
great Reaſon to believe moſt of the Trees of this Kind were 
deſtroy'd, and many People were ſo haſty, as to dig up, or cut 
down many of their "Trees ; whereas all thoſe People who had 
Patience to let their Trees remain, found, that ſcarce one in 
five hundred fail'd to come out again the next Summer, and 
made handſome Plants that Seaſon. 5 


ARCUATION ; [of Arcus a Bow; of Arcuo, Lat. to 
bend or bow like an Arch.] The Raiſing of Trees by Layers. 


The firſt Thing that is to be done, is, to procure large ſtrong 
Mother Plants, which are uſually call'd Seel. It is no matter 
whether the Trees be crooked, or otherwiſe deform'd ; and 
the larger they are, the better they are to be cut down cloſe 
to the Ground, They are to be planted in a Border fix Feet 
wide, and in a ftrait Line ſix Feet aſunder. : 

The Border muſt be well trench'd, or dug clear from all 
Roots, Cleds, Stones, or any other Obſtructions. Theſe 
Trunks or Stools being planted in this Trench, will throw out 
twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty Plants, which may be begun to 
be laid about the Micbaclmas following; at which Time, if 
the Stools have been carefully manag'd, they will have ſhot 
five, ſix, or more main Branches out of the Root, and on 
every one of theſe, as many Side or Collateral Branches. 

Theſe main Branches muſt be bent down to the Ground ; 
and ſome cut them half through, that they may bend the 
caſier, 

When the main Branches are thus laid round the Stool, and 
pegg'd faſt down, then the ſmall ones may be d down too, 
if you pleaſe; and thus the main Brawhes or Shoots will be 
cover'd all over, except the very Top, and all the ſmall and 
fide Branches muſt be cover'd two or three Inches thick upon 
the Joints : Some Perſons give the Branches a Twiſt, in order 
to make them take Root the ſooner. If they be mulch'd, or 
ſome ſtrawy Dung be laid over them, it will be of Uſe to keep 
them moiſt : They ought alſo to have a large Baſon of Earth 
made round them to hold the Water, in order to water 
them the enſuing Summer, which they will require at leaſt 
two or three times a Week, if the Weather be hot and dry, 

About the Middle of September following, they may be 
open'd and examin'd, to ſee if they have taken Root or not, 
which it is very probable they will have done ; but if not, they 
muſt be let alone to lie till the next Spring, and then they are 
to be taken up and planted in the Nurſery. 

This may be done to the Dutch, Witch and Engliſh Eln, the 
Abeal, Lime, Alder, Platanus, and all Sorts of Sallows and 
Willows. Me 


AREA, is the internal Capacity, or Content of any given 
Boundary or Limits, of what Figure or Shape ſoever it be. 


ARGEMONE [of *apyeuz, becauſe it purges away the 
Miſtineſs of the Eyes: It is call'd the Infernal Fig, becauſe 
the Capſule pretty much reſembles a Fig ; and Infernal, from 
its Aſperity.] Prickly Poppy. 


The Characters are; 


It hath an annual Root : The Leaves are laciniated, or jagged; 
which are terminated with Spines : The Flower conſiſts 7 many 
Leaves, which expand in Form of a Roſe : The Pointal of the 
Finuer becomes a large trigonical Veſſel, which is divided into 
three Cells, wherein are contain'd many globular black Seeds. 


There is but one Species of this Plant known, which is; 
ARGEMONE Mexicana. Tourn. The Prickly Poppy. 


This is an annual Plant, which is very common in moſt 
Parts of the Veſt-Indies, and is by the Spaniards call'd Fico 
del Inferno, or the Devil's Fig; there is no great Beauty nor 
Uſe of this Plant amongſt us, that I know of ; but whoever 
hath a mind to cultivate it, ſhould, at firſt,. ſow it on a Hot- 
bed, and in June tranſplant it out into the natural Borders, 
wherez when once it has ſhed its Seed, there will not want a 


Supply of Plants for ſeveral Years after. I have been informed 
that Gumbouge is made from the Juice of this Plant. 
ARGI.; [ Argilla, Lat. a Sort of white Earth like Chalk, 

but more brittle. ] Potters Clay. "IK" | 

ARA THEOPHRASTI ; vide Cratzgus. | 
ARISARUM. The Herb Friers Cowl. 


It agrees with thi and Arum, from both which this 


Plant differs, in having a Flower reſembling a Cowl, 


LE 
CHE = 
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The Species are ; n | 

1. Axis ARUN latifolium, majus. C. B. P. 196. | Broad- 
leav'd Friers Cowl. lum, Dioſ 8, # 43 g 

2. ARISARUM angu/tifol: io ſcoridis, forte. + ef 
Narrow-leay'd Friers Cowl: * wad Ng 
There are ſome other Species of this Plant, but thoſe two 
here. mention'd, are what I have obſerved in the Enxgliſʒ Gar- 
dens. They are both propagated by Off- ſets, which ſend 
forth in Plenty; theſe ſhould be taken off from the old Roots, 
about the middle of September, which is the proper Seaſon for 
tranſplanting of them, their Leaves being at that Time almoſt 
decayed. Theſe Plants never riſe very high, ſo ſhould be 
placed amongſt others of low Growth, otherwiſe they may be 
overborn by their neighbouring Plants and deſtroyed. They 
ſhould have a freſh undunged Soil, and a Situation not too 
much expoſed to the Sun. They flower in May, but rarely 
produce any Seeds in our Climate. | 


ARISTA, of Corn, is that N Needle that ſtands 
out from the Huſk or Hoſe of the Grain; the Beard or Awn 
of Corn, which the French call, La Barbe du Bl, + ; 


ARISTOLOCHIA ; PIV canis, of dess, beſt, and ag 
Purgations, which come forth after the Birth; as tho? it was 
the beſt Herb to expel the After-birth. þ Birthwort. 


The Characters are; 22 8 
The Stalks are flexible ; the Leaves are plac'd alternately on 
the Branches; the Flowers conſiſt of one Leaf, and are of an 
anomalous Figure, hollow'd like a Pipe, and ſpap' d like a Tongue, 


generally hooked : The 2 turns to a membraneous, and, 
Yr 


for the — part, oval-ſhap'd Fruit, which is divided into five 
fu 


Cells, and full of flat Seeds. 
The Species are ; 


I. ARISTOLOCHIA flore ex purpurd nigro. C. B. P. The 
round-rooted Birthwort. | 


2. ARISTOLOCHIA langa vera. C. B. P. True long- 


rooted Birthwort. 

3. ARISTOLOCHIA clematitis rea. C. B. P. The climb- 
ing Birthwort. - | | 

4. ARISTOLOCHIA Piſtolochia dicta. C. B. P. Spaniſb 
Birthwort. 8 

5. ARISTOLOCHIA Piftolochia dicta, Cretica, folio ſmilacis 
ſemper-wirens, H. L. Theever-green Birthwort from Crete. 
6. ArIisTOLOCHIA polyrrhizos, auriculatis foliis, Virgini- 
ana. Pluk. Phyt. Virginian Snake-root, 1 6 

7. ARISTOLOCHIA ereda, fore wel wn 14. foliis an- 
guſtis, radice repente. Plum. Cat. Narrow-leav'd upright Birth- 
Jan with creeping Roots, commonly called Contrayerva in 

amaica. 
8. ARI8TOLOCHIA alio cordiformi, flore longiſſimo auro- 
purpureo, radice repente. Plum. Cat. Creeping rooted Birth- 
wry with long yellowiſh purple Flowers, and a heart-ſhap'd 


9. ARISTOLOCHIA ſcandens, foliis laurinis, fruttu maxi- 


mo, Climbing Birthwort with laurel Leaves, and the largeſt 


Fruit. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts are uſed in Medicine; but as they 
are very rare in England, their Roots are brought from the 
Southern Parts of None (where they are very common) and 
are ſold in the Shops. Theſe Plants are both. tolerably hardy, 
and will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very al 
in the full Ground, Theſe Roots ſhould be plantedearly in the 
Spring, before they begin to ſhoot, in a warm Situation, and 
ſhould have a freſh light Soil, rather dry than moiſt, 
ſhould be planted ſix Inches deep in the Earth, that they ma 
be leſs expoſed to the Froſt, and in Summer the Drought wi 
not ſo ſoon affect them. They will ſhoot up about two Feet 
high, and produce their Flowers in June, and in a kindly Sea- 
ſon they will perfect their Seeds in this Country. It will be 
very proper to have ſome Roots of each Sort in Pots, which 
may be ſhelter'd under a Frame in very ſevere Froſt, ſo that the 
* may be preſerved, if thoſe in the full Ground ſhould be 
deſtroyed. NO | | : 

The third Sort is ſometimes uſed in Medicine. This is a 
terrible Plant for creeping at the Root, ſo that if once it has 
taken in a Garden, it will be difficult to extirpate again, and 
will deſtroy whatever Plants grow near it; therefore it ſhould 
be planted in ſome abject Part of the Garden by itſelf ; for it 
will theiwe.ln almoſt any Soil or Situation, ara "oz 
The fourth and fifth Sorts do grow wild in Spain, Itahy, and 
the South of France; but in England they are Reed, 15 
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ieee 


„eee e Theſe muſt de planted in Pots 


— with light rich Earth, 
inter; e they will be deſtroyed 
mould have ' as 23 free Ait 8 
"Thefe 1 every Yeat ; but never 
Seeds in this Coun 
The fixth Sort i i the Snakeroct, which is greatly uſed in Me- 
dicine; but theſe Roots are brought over from Virginia and 
Carolina, where there are two or three Species of Plant, 
In England, it is preſerved as a Curioſity, in Pots filled with 
light freſh 1 and requires to be ſhelter'd from ſevere Cold 
in Winter; in Surth af Vie auld © hoy ai be * watered, and 
ſhould de placed 2 * - we 2 where, in a 
Seaſon; ly ry * y which new 
may be — 75 eſe Seeds he 2 ſown on a 
Nd and when the Flants are come up, 


they muſt be need Into Pots, and mithaged as hath been 


directed for the 
nch, eighth, "Int ninth Sorts, ate Natives of the 
CI preſerved with great 


ih tid Wes We Nu 


warmeſt Parts of America ſo muſt be 
Cart in N Climate. Theſe may be propagated 1 
— ef Spring; the beſt Method to raiſe + By 
b © hs the Seeds in Pots filled with light freſh' Earth, an 
them, any into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to 
dee che Eatth frequently with Water, as alſo to raiſe the 
Glaſſes, when, the Sun is very hot, to let the Steam of the Bed 
paſs off; in abbut a "Month of five Weeks #4 the Seeds * 
ſown, the Plants will n to appear; when they ſhould be 
ater every other Day, and a proper 
hare rage Bir abr of] when the Weather is warm, 
Wyen the Plants are advanced to be about two Inches hi 
they ſhould be Fn, trahſplarited, each into a ſeparate Pot 
blies with freſh , and ſhould then be plunged — 
the Hot-bed again, ia to water and ſhade them until 
they have | Root ; after 2 Time they ſhould have 
Air admi to them every proportion to the 
Warmth of the Safon, and they ets de We water- 


About the Beginning of Aug theſe Plants will have filled 
the Pots with their Roots, when Bay ſhould be ſhaken cn 


ly out of the Pots, and their Roots de then N 
be planted into larger Pots filled with the, ſame freſh as 
delbre ; and thoſe which are of Wor Growth ſhould be plunged 
into the Hot-bed agaih, but the taller . Sorts ſhould be pl 

into the Bark-ſtove, eſpecially the ninth Sort, which will rife 


to a * Hei L 
Sort 15 known "ia Fanaica by the . of 
age AG is N uſed as an Mexipharmic, by. the In- 
kibirants of 

All theſe _ * will require to be _ in the Bark: 
kove, otherwiſe they will not thrive * 


ARMENIACA. Apticock. 
© ARMERIUS; Sweet Wilks; vide «Capt 5 Bara 


dus. 
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ARTEMISIA, io, Cr. TY 0 gar d ſ , 
of Artemi EIS, Camps 0 £4 


au (ſolu Rang, of J who brought 
this — into Uſe, Vi adop ey it a N. when before it was 
calPd Parthemnis the 93 Goddeh Hd. dg d. to hay A 
that Name to it ; derive it 0 ene, ſe 
good for Difeaſes of | Vomien.} Mage 
The Charaers are ; 
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and ſhelter'd om ſevere Cold in - 


be der 


2 en er ow 
they are ſubject to mend 
I Ground, fo they 


Shodts to ktep them 
within Compals ; 2 Ne they be planted too near to o- 


ther Plants, left, by their ſpreading Roots, they ſhould over- 


"them. | 
lane. i is uſed in Medicine : The 
gather' d by the 1 in the Fields, 
and brought to the Markets: It is from one Species of Mug. 
wort (and not improbably the firſt) that the famous Mora, 


which is uſed to burn fi Sun the Gout, is taken, it being 


the Lanugo ot 3 ce which adheres tothe under Fre 
of the Leaf. 


ARTICHOKE, is call'd by the Latins Cinira. 
The Chara#ers are; 
ws. is very like the Thiſtle, but Jah lrg ſculy Heats, which 


'd ſomewhat like the Cie of the Pine-tree ; the Bottom 
if each Scale, as alſo at the Bottom * the Florers, is a thick 


K 
Q. 


fleſhy eatable Subſtance. 
The Species are; 

I. CMARA hotten » Foliis heed & non aculeatis. C. B. 
The Garden Artichoke, with prickly and ſmooth Leaves. 
2. CiNARA, hte, non aculeata, ca; RL os. H. 
R. P. The Garden Artich6ke, without Ptickles, and reddiſh 
Heads. | | 

3. CinAka zee, Bztjca. Cluſ. Cur. Poſt. The wild 
Artichoke of Betia 


CIx ARA ſpinoſt, cujus diculi antur. C. B. P. The 
& IF ated, ap jus pe WO 


I thought proper to introduce this Cu under the Name 
Artichoke, Which the generally receiv'd Name of the 


only valuable Species, it a be oe hete plac'd than under 
the in Name. i 


" ARTICHOKE. | 

There is tt pfeſent but one Vive of Fry cultiyated in 
the Gardens near London, Which is commonly known by 
the Name of the Red Artichoke ; ; fotmerly the green Soft was 
the moſt common, but ſince the red Sort Path bed intfoduc'd, 


the other has been re jected, as be vaſtly itife rior in Good- 
nels theteto. i 18 


The Manner of ptoj this Plant, is from Sli 
Suckets taken from 0 e, in February 6 ot, hy reh, 
which, if planted in a „ Will produce large Kur F. ruit 


the Kuka following: ut as 80. is 4 Plant which few Gar- 
devieth, that have hot been 1e in the Kitchen Gardens 
near Lindon, W to m well, ſo 1 ſhall be the 
more particular i in my Directions about it. 

At the latter End of February, of in March, according to 
the Goodnels of the Seaſon, of poo of the old A. 
choke Stocks, will be proper tine. for dreffing them, which 
muſt be thus þ perform d: With your Spade remove all the 
Earth from about you?" Stock, down below the Part from 
whence the Young Sp, ary produced, clearing the Earth 
from between th fo is to be able to Judge of the 
Goodneſs of n 85 delt roper Poſl ion 15 pon the Stock ; 
then 11 ri Choice of two of ee, ry and moſt 

tomiling, Plants that are Probe from the . ns of the 
= ich you are td let remain for a Crop tf... with 
wo 05 


umb, force off all the other Plants and Buds, cloſe 
ead of. the Stock from whence they are produc'd, and 
th your Spade draw the Earth abour the two Plants which 
are ſeft, and with your Hatids cloſe it faſt to each'of vey 
ok Fea By far aſunder as they can N ne plac'd 
, 8 C ops ot the 
w down, with your Hands: et Ground 
rg ed between the Stocks, ou may fow thereon a ſmall 
p of ſpinage which will be faken off before the Hrtichokes 
ae ce Ground; and be ſite to keep them clear from 
Weeds; 3 and denen latter End of April, or the Beginning 
of when. your Plants begin co 'theit Fruit, you 
mult . Grefully look 'over your Stocks, and draw up all young 
Plants from them, which may, have deen produc'd fince 
and cut off all Sickers which are produc'd from the 
ms of the jou Fu Kick, only che 


them, obſerving t to crop off 


Head, b 
25 it will be the 3 5 n 
choke ee 7 ot cut lis down 


cloſe 
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cloſe to the Surface of the Ground, that your Stocks may make 
ſtrong freſh Shoots before Oober, which, is the Seaſon for 
; ing, or, as the Gardeners term it, Landing them up: 
which is thus done ; 82 — | 1 
Cut off all the young Shoots quite cloſe to the Surface of the 
Ground, then dig between every Stock, raiſing all the Earth 
between each Row of Stocks into a Ridge, as is done in the 
common Method of trenching Ground, ſo as that the Row of 
Artichokes may be exactly in the Middle of each Ridge; this 
will be ſufficient to guard them againſt Froft : and I would here 
recommend. it to the Publick, as infinitely preferable to long 
Dung, which is by the Unſkilful often uſed, and is the Occa- 
ſion of their Fruit being ſmall, and almoſt without any Bottoms 
to them ; for there is not any thing ſo, hurtful to thele, as new 
Dung being either buried near, or laid about them. bſerve, 
that altho' I have mention'd October as the Seaſon for Earthir 
them, yet if the Weather proves mild, it may be deferred ti 
any time in November. | t 
hen you have thus Earth'd them up, you have nothin 
more to do till February or March, by which time:chey ill 
have grown thro' the Ridge of the ch; and when the 
Weather is proper, muſt be dreſſed as was before directed. 
When you have a mind to make a new Plantation, after 
having digged and buried ſome very rotten Dung in the Ground 
you have allotted for that Purpoſe, make choice of ſuch of 
your Plants as were taken from your old Stocks, which are 
clear, ſound, and not woody, having ſome Fibres to their 
Bottom ; then with your Knife cut off that knobbed woody 
Part, which joined them to the Stock, and if that cuts criſp 
and tender, it is a Sign of its Goodneſs, but if tough and 
ſtringy, throw it away as good for W 30 cut off the 
large outſide Leaves pretty low, that the Middle, or Heart 
Leaves, may be above them ; your Plants being thus prepar'd, 
(if the Weather is very dry, or the Plants have been any time 
taken from the Stocks, it will be convenient to ſet them up- 
right into a Tub of Water for three or four Hours before they 
are planted, which will greatly refrefh them) you muſt then 
proceed to Planting, which muſt be done by ranging a Line 
acroſs the Ground, in order to their being plac'd exactly in a 
Row, and with a meaſure Stick plant them at two Feet Diſ- 
ſtance from each other in the Rows; and if deſign'd for a full 
Crop, five Feet Diſtance Row from Row; your Plants muſt 
be ſet about four Inches deep, and the Earth cloſed very faſt 
to their Roots, obſerving, if the Seaſon proves dry, to keep 


them water'd two or three times a Week, until they are grow- 


| „after which they. ſeldom require any, *  —-_- - 
hs B. You my 25 a thin Crop of Spinage upon the 
Ground before you plant your Plants, obſerving to clear it 
from about them after it is come up. ß. 8 
Theſe Plants, in a kindly Seaſon, or a moiſt Soil, will pro- 
duce the largeſt. and beſt Artichokes, ſome time in Auguſt and 
September, after all thoſe from the old Stocks are paſt ; ſo that 
if you intend to continue you Artichokes thro' the whole Sea- 
ſon, you muſt plant freſh every Year, otherwiſe * can't 
poſſibly have Fruit longer than two Months, or ten Weeks. 
If any of the Plants which you planted in the Spring, ſhould 
not Fruit in the Autumn, you may, at the Seaſon of Farth ing 
your Roots, tie up the Leaves with a ſmall Willow Twig, Oc. 
and lay the Earth up cloſe to it, fo that the Lop of the Plant 
may be above Ground; and when the Froſt comes on, if 
you will cover the Top with a little Straw, or Peaſe Haulm, 
theſe Plants will produce Fruit in Winter, or early in the 
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uliflowers- and the, Artichotes, plant a Row i or 
auliflowers are 
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a vealon. : \ 1 TT 1 * rr} bers. 8 2 77 
In thoſe wluelf are planted at eh Row from 
e a Line of CAbhage 
or Savoys, for Winter ch will be gone by the Time 
of landing -them_jp ; in che doing of which, you mult la 


except th 
Groung be eXtreme Tiff, of the" Plants young, in both 920 
Caſes you may lay, only ghree Feet and a half; the ſame Com: 
«of, yy” WY | 
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paſs of Ground muſt alſo be allow'd here they are planted at 
_ N n a | Stocks c. Mn halla 

And, if in the Spring, you find your Stocks ſhoot very weak 
which may have been occaſion'd either by hard Froſts, or too 


** 


much Wet, you mult then uncover them, and with your Spade 
Tooſen and break the Earth about them, raiſing a ſmall Hill 


about each Stock, levelling the reſt between the Ros, which 
will greatly help them, and in three Weeks, time; after are 
commonly fit to ſlip. | 4x all cane. 
Thoſe Artichokes, which are planted in a moiſt rich Soil, 
will always produce the largeſt and beſt Fruit; ſo that where 
ſuch a Soil can be obtain'd, it will be proper to .2.freſh 
Plantation every Spring, to ſucceed the old Stocks, and ſupply 
the Table in Autumn, But the Roots will not live thro! the 
Winter in a very moiſt Soil, ſo that your Stocks which you in- 
tend ſhould remain, to ſupply. the Table early, and to furniſh - 
Plants, ſhould be in a drier Situation. You ſhould always ob- 
a __ theſe in an = Situation, and not under the 
Drip of Trees, where they will draw up very tall, and c 
1 inſignificant Fruit. 5 n _ : 
The third Sort is only preſerved in Botanick Gardens for 
Variety. This, and the fourth Sort, 'are ularly treated 
under the Article Garg... 3 oo oo 
 ARTICHOKES of Feruſalem ; vide Corona Solis, *, 
ARTICULATION, is thi Connection af Parts that con. 
fiſt of Joints, or Knees ; ſuch as are the Silguæ [the Huſks) 
of many Plants, as of the Ornithopodium, Corolla, which are 
joined together by a ſoluble Knot ;* whence thoſe Parts are 
calPd Articulsſe, and are ſaid to be connected Articulatim or 
Geniculatim And alſo thoſe Parts of Plants which have. the 


ſame Form, are call'd Article, altho they have. nd Joints ; 
Any Root of Fohgenatum is ſaid to be Articuloſe or Genicula- 
CE 
ARUM; Wake Robin, er Cuckow Pint. 

The aracters are; 5 
. Lern ane tf 
* - The Leaves, which art intire, ere limg and triangular, and 
car d or darted at the Baſe ; the Flower * one Leaf, is 
4 gn Anomalous Figure, or ſhap'd like an Ai] Bar; fo the 
Bottom of the Flower riſes the Pointal, accompanied with a great 
many Embryo's, each of which becomes a roundiſh Berry, con- 
taming one or two roundiſh Sccdeg. er, 
This Plant is call d Mate Robin, from the ſharp acrid Taſte, 
which, if eaten, will oecaſion a violent Pain in every Part of 


7 
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the Mouth and Throat, attended commonly with a great De- 


fluxion of Water, . 
The Species are, | 3 Sl of 


2. ARUM maculatum, maculis candidis. C. B. P. Arum 
whoſe Leaves are mark'd with white. | 2 
3. ARUM maculatum, maculis nigris. C. B. P. Arum with 
black ſpotted Leaves, n AT 9. 
4. AR UM vents albis, Ttalicum maximum. C. B. P. Greateſt 


Italian Arum, whoſe Leaves have white I * 
5. Anu Africanum, flore albo, odorato. Par.” Bat. The 
African Arum, with white ſweet-ſmelling Flower. 
6. Axun eſculentum, Sagittarie folus viridinigricantibus. 
Shan. Cat. Jam. The American eatable Aram, with Leaves 
like Spearwort. ie ern Wo. 1 - 
7. ARUM maximum, &gyptiacum, quod vulge Colocaſia. C. B. 


The Epptiar Arun, vileaty cal Gebega, 
8. ArRUM maximum, A gyptiacum, 9 r Colocafia, cau- 
liculis nigricantibus Zeylanica, H. L. Greateſt Egyptian Arum 
or Colecafia, with blackiſh Stalks, © 

The firſt Sort is very common under * by the 
Sides of Banks, in moſt Parts of England. Thus is directed 


by the College of Phyſicians for medicinal Uſe ;, but the ſecond 
and third Sorts, which are Varietics of the firt, end are often 
found interſperſed with it, I believe, may be either of; them 
uſed indifferently, Theſe Plants are ſeldom kept in Gardens, 
being ſo common in the Fields, where. they are.uſually gather- 
ed for the Markets. The beft Seaſon for taking up theſe Roots 
for uſe, is in Auguſt, after their Leaves are decayed, ; for when 
they are taken up while their Leaves are green, the Roots do 
ſhrink, ao Joſe maſt of their Vs. 

The fourth Sort is equally hardy with our common Sort, 
and will endure the Cold of Winters very well. This is pre- 


erved in ;Botanick Jardens for, Variety; but is feldon planted 
16 es r All theſe Plants Win 
wt 2 e 
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from Weeds. A * * RY whit af 2 
| fifth Sort produces, in the Spring, large white Flowers ; 
— Pedicle four or five Feet long, ag a handſome 


Collection of Plants, The Flowers have a faint 
- but continue a long time blowing. 
Far yropp y parting ks Roots, (which are knob- 
+ bed) in , when the Leaves are decay'd, and mut be 
planted in Fots fill d with good rich Earth; and hous d. in Win- 


1 Leaves, hut have not produc' d any 4 
— — . theſe three Sorts are 1 of a 
different — — ſoft ſweet 

- ſomewnat/ | 4 
— eaten in America, as is alſo the laſt in Egypt. | 

"Theſe are propagated in the ſame manner as the firſt, but 
muſt be never expos'd to the open Air with us, which will ſoon 
deface their Leaves. it; Stage er m 395 4:0 

ARUNDO; the Reed - e 

This is diſtinguiſhed from the Graſſes by iti Magnitude, and 


by its having a firm Stem. 


The Species are ; | | 
1. ARUNDo vulgaris paluſtris. J. B. 2. 485. The com- 


| 


mon Reed. | N ST od bee; 79 ; 
2. ARUNDO ſativa, que donax Dieſcoridis & Theophraſti. 
C. B. P. The large manured Reed. | 


3. ARunDo Indica variegata, ſeu Laconica Theophraſti 
Cum. 55. The vatiegated Reed. . _ wy 
* 4. ArUnDo- Indica arborea, MAMBU vel Banu dicta. 
= bu Cane. . - . n . 1 
1928 Napa o Iadica arboria, amplo pediculato Folio, Ba uU 
SpECies ALT ERA. Ra HH. 1316. The other Bambu 
Cane. 0 7 1 8 1 K. 4 
6. ArRUND© accharifera, C. B. The Sugar Cane. | 
7. Ak UN DO ſcriptoria atrorubens. C. B. P. Dark red Reed, 
which is uſed as a Pen for writing. | 7 
8. ARUNDO repens wel chamæcalamus. C. B. P. Dwarf 
creeping Reed. 5 2 | 1 N "My 


| 4 F ] | 

The firſt Sort is fo very common by the Sides of Rivers and 

large ſtanding Waters in divers Parts of England, that it is 

needleſs for me to ſay any thing of it's Culture, This is cut in 

Autumn, when the Leaves begin to fall, and the. Stems are 

Changed Na vr making Hedges in Kitchen Gardens, and 
es. 


r many other 5 "RF, 
* The ſecond Sort, altho*-Native of a warm Country, yet 
mh bear the Cold of our ſevereſt Winters in the open Ground ; 
it dies to the Surface in Autumn, and riſes again the ſucceedin 
Spring; and if kept ſupplied with Water in dry eather, wi 
grow ten or twelve Feet high the ſame ſummer, and 1s ve 
proper to intermix with ſmall Trees and Shrubs, or tall Plants 
e in Boſquettes, where, by the Oddneſs of its Ap- 
arance, it-will have a good EffeR, in adding to the Variety : 
This is propagated by parting the Roots early in the Spring, 
before they begin to ſhoot, and will, in a Year or two, if your 
Ground be good, make very large. Stools ; ſo that from each 


Clump, you may have twenty or thirty large Canes produced, 


This Sort is brought from Lage and Spain, and is uſed 
by the 50 as alſo to make ing n 
-* The third Sort is a Variety of the ſecond, differing there- 
from, in having variegated Leaves, This being weaken d by 
the Variegation, is of much lower, Growth, and is more in 
Danger of being deſtroyed by, Froſt, ſo ſhould be ſhelter'd in 

inter, Me aa a yp” 1 3 : 
The two. Sarts of Habs jap of great Service to the Inhabi- 
tants of India, who make moſt af their common' Utenſils of 
the Stems of theſe Canes, which grow to'a prodigious ni- 
tude in thoſe, Countries, In England they are preſerved as 
Curioſities, and require a Stove to preſerve them in Winter; 
they require; à rich light Earth, and ſhould be frequently 
watered ; their Roots ſpread very far, ſo they ſhould have a 
large Share of Room ; I have, known one of . theſe Plants, 
when put into a large Tub, and placed in a Bark-bed in the 
Stove, by being often watered, produce one Stem from. the 
Root upwards of ſixteen Feet high, in the Space of, four 
Months. Theſe two Sorts may be pr 
which they are very apt to ſet off, when they are allowed a 
large Share of Room for their Roots to ſpread; but if their 
Roots are gonfined, they will not thriye; when theſe Plants 
ſtrike their Roots thro' the Sides of their Tubs, and are per- 
mitted to run into the Bark- bed, they will thrive prodigiouſly; 
I have had one of theſe Plants, 'which was permitted 'to root 


„ 


* 


3. ASCLEPIAS 


opagated by Off-ſets, 


into the Tan, which produced four Stems from the Root, each 
as large as a common Broom⸗ ſtaff, and in four Months grew to 
be twenty Feet high. : FIN & 1: T1009 2990 54 1. , 
Ihe ſeventh Sort is what the Tir ks miake their writing Pens 
withal ; this grows. ina Valley near Mount Hebos, as alſo on 
the Banks of the River Jordan, but there are none of the 
Plants in England. This Sort may be managed as the Bambu, 


as may alſo the eighth Sort, which grows in Arabia. 


- The Sugar Cane is very tender; and cannot he preſerv'd 
without a Stove ; it is kept as a great Curioſity in the Gardens 
of ſuch as love a Variety of Plants, as being the Plant from 
whence. the Sugar is produc c. ; | | 
It will grow with us to the Height of eight or nine Feet, if 
carefully look'd after, and may be propagated by taking off the 
Side Shoots in the Spring, planting them in Pots of good rich 
Earth, plunging the Pots into a Hot-bed of Tanners-Bark, to 
ote their taking freſh Robts, and muſt be often watered : 
Ihe main Stem is very ſubject to decay with us in Winter, but 
the Root commonly puſhes out many newShoots ; if this hap- 
you muſt mind to clear the young Shoots from the dead 
es of the old Stem, which will greatly ſtrengthen them. 


7 ASARUM H [of * Privative, and cih, Gr. to adorn, as 
much as to ſay, a Plant fit for no Ornament. ] Aſarabacca. 
The Charatters are; EE | 


The Cahx (er Flower. Cup) is divided into four Parts; the 
Fruit is drvided into fax Cells, which are fill d with oblong Seeds; 
fo which may be added, the Leaves are roundiſh, thick, and al- 
moſt of the Colour of thoſe of the Toy Tree, | 


There are two Species of this Plant ih the Englb Gardens; 
FWF 
1. As AR UM. C. B. The common Aſurabacca. 
2. ASARUM Canadenſe. Cornut. The Canada Aſarabacca. 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is very common, and hath been 
found wild in ſome Parts of England, tho? but rarely; it de- 
lights in a moiſt ſhady Place, and is increas'd by parting the 
Roots in Autumn This is the Sort which is uſed in Medicine. 

The Canada Sort is tolerably hardy, and will endure our 
common Winters in the open Ground, being rarely hurt but 
by 22 Froſts, or planting it in a wet Soil. This is propagated 
as the other. 5 N | 

Both theſe Sorts preſerve their green Leaves in Winter, 
which decay as their "new ores are produc'd: Their Flowers 
appear in April, which grow fo cloſe to the Ground as not to 
be ſeen, unleſs you put away the Leaves with your Hand : 
The firſt Sort produces 15 but it is not worth the 
Trouble of ſowing, it being two Years before theſe Plants will 
have any Strength, and they are much eaſier rais'd by Slips; 
The ſecond very rarely produces good Seeds in Eailend, 


ASCLEPIAS, [is ſo call'd of Æſculapius the firſt Foundet 
of Phyſick ; and the Plant deſervedly bears that Name, becauſe 
of its excellent Virtues ; It is alſo call'd Vincetoxicum of Vin- 
cere; to overcome, and r Poiſons,' g. d. a Plant overcoming 
Poiſons. ] Hirundinaria / Swallow- wort. | 

The Haracters are; | I | 

It hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which is divided into 
five Parts, expanded in Form of a Star + The Ovary becomes a 
Fruit, whith- is for the moſt part compos*d of ' two membraneous 
Huſes, which open from the Bottom to the Top, incloſing many 
Seeds, which are cover'd with a fine Down, and are fix'd to the 
Membrane, lite at Scales-are-#thhos' d upon the Shins of Fiſhes * 
This Plant hath no milky uice, wherein it differs from the Dogs- 
bane. - FT? YIOTYQ | * 


The Species are; by | 2 41 | 
1. ASCLEPIAs albs flore. C. B. The common Swallow- 
wort, with white Flowers. „ 
2. ASCLEPIAS nigro flore. CG. B. The common Swallow- 
wort, with black Flowers: ho . » 
anguſtifolia, flore flaveſcente. H. R. Par, 
The narrow-leav'd ms ga wh fellow Flowers. 
4. AsCLBPIAs Africana, aizqgides. Tourn. The African 
Swallow-wort, coi ry called, Fritillaria Craſſa. 
F. ASCLEPIAS Africana, aixooides, flore pulchri fimbriato. 
Com. Rar. The African Swallow-wort, with fair hairy Flowers, 
commonly called, Fritillaria Craſſa major. | 
6. AsCLEPIAS Africana, aizovides, folio compreſſo digitato & 
criſtato. Boerh. Ind. The African Swallow-wort, with creſted 
Leaves, commonly called, The Cockſcomb Fritillaria. 


The three firſt Sorts are very hardy, and will endure the 
Winter's Cold in the open Ground; * 
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Noname Seed 


AS 


fa Almoſt any fort of Soil j 
which muſt be ſown early i 


from thence into 
yh into ny of the 1 
propagated by planting Cutting in an 
Summer Months, which Cu ſhould be taken 


Plants, at leaſt a Week before are planted, and laid in a 
dry Place, that the Wound may be heal'd, and the Moiſture 
evaporated, otherwiſe they are very ſubject to rot: theſe Out- 
* Rated in Ball Pow Gil'd with a ey Soil 
fe hawks fed about a Week abroad in a ſhady Place: 
you may plunge the Pots into a very moderate Hot. which 
eatly forward their making new Roots; in about 4 
Manes Time after planting, you muſt begin to harden L_ 
by expoſing them to the open Air, but do not let them 
much Wet, which is a great Enemy to theſe Plants; and in 
the Beginning of September, you muſt houſe them with the 
ſmaller Sorts of Ales, giving very little Water in the 
Winter Seaſon. 

The fifth Sort is very ſubject to flower every ; Year, but the 
fourth and ſixth Sorts flower but ſeldom; dit i neither of them 
is ſo apt to flower, if expos'd to the open Air in Summer; 
therefore it is the better way to let them remain in the Heufe 
moſt part of the Year, giving them 1 free Air às poſſible, 
when ** Weather will permit, and ner letting them have 
much Water: With this Management all the Sorts will thrive 
much better, and e. roduce Flowers. 

Altho? there is no in theſe Flowers when blown, 
yet for their extreme Lanes they well deſerve a Place in every 
curious Collection of Plants, 

Theſe Flowers ſo much reſemble in Smell ſtinking Fleſh, 
that the Flies will cover them with their which come fo 
far as juſt to have Life ; but not . Proper Nun 


they ſoon pern. 


ASCYRUM ; Lasse of « Privative, and eat Rough- 


neſs, g. d. the noh or bald Flent.J 8 Pater'ewott. 
The Charater i is; 
This Plant N 


from Se... ohn's-wort, footy 
Hel, which is Jet wort, nh in - 


We have only two Sorts of this Plant in Englamd; viz. | 
1. ASCYRUM magno fore. 0 B. P. The Jugs — 


St. Peter's-wort. 
2. AscyRUM Balcaricum, Aegean, maxims . - butts, 
foliis minoribus, ſubtus 38 Salvader. Boerb. Ind. Mete 


Ciftus Penei. e flowering St. Peter's- wort 
0 — Majorca, with * lea Lowes 


The firſt of theſe Plants was fent into England by Sir George 
TYheeler, to the Phyſick Garden at Oxford from — — 
where he found it wild ; this Plant produces very lg 7] owers, 
wry eat Number of Stamina or Threads itt the Middle, 

es a very agreeable Shew in the Wilderneſs Quarters, 

or my ſhady Bor 8 where it chiefly delights to grow : It is 

hardy, and increaſes greatly by its creeping Roots, which 

will foon overſpread a Border; it is beſt when kept in ſmall 

Tate, and not ne to run too much, . often prevents 

ih flowering, too great a Quantity of Branches; the 

Flowers are produc in Jun Fune and Jh, but it ſeldom perfotts 
its Seeds wi grow in almoſt any Soil. 

The ſecond Sort was Ay 1 by Dr. Label, who re- 
ceiv'd a dried Sample of this Plant from Dr. Prime, who found 
Mie Gi; the Powers w he dou, ee th 

'yrto-Ciftus ; Owers, as ne gut, 

Lois of & Roſe, and the Heaves thoſe of the Myrtle 
t this Plant was not known e 
until one Salvadorr, an ecary, who liv'd at — 
went into thoſe Hands in ſearch of Simples, where he found 
this Plant, and ſending ſome Specimens thereof into Eng 
and Holland, which had ſome ripe Seeds in their Veſſela, 
. van ce this Plant — been pred 


de "Ris Phat roms 1 the ned, x frm feed rd hee 2 
rate in p u in 

Fetuner, Maths in bes ng Earth, which ſhould be 

d into an old Hot-bed, LN water's and ſhaded in 

die Hat of the Day, until they have taken Root, when you 

i Wo degrees 1 e open Air, but it muſt be louis d 

inter with Achrile — &c. 3 too 


into Lea 
 eatable, are calf | firs. 


— ren nm nn — | — i 3 
1 bs pr endure the Cold of our Wintem in the open Groùnd, 
wich a ſlight Shelter, be eaſi —— 
frequent, br Waterings, and dan 


ixture of very rotten Dung. 
"Sb of a Place/in every curious Collection orf 
nun for the Beauty bf its red Shoots, ſmall enn 
hr N 


 ASH-TREE;  /ide Fraxinus, 


ASHES are eſteemꝰd lome a good ſuperficial 
Corn and Meadow Land, = they a apa De 
Lands as are in any and uatctive, and inrich 
thoſe which are jejune dad fta being rr 
Qualities to make them prolifiet: 

All Sorts of be do, indeed, contain in diver uch 
fertile Salt, and are the beſt Manure of any to lay upon cold, 
wet Land, dar then eh to be ke dry, © that the Rain 
may not waſh away their has ſhewn, that 
the Aſhes of any Sort of Fa are very ad to 
Land, by the Improvement that has been made in Places 
in England, by burning Bean Stalks, Fern, Furze, Heath, 
Sedge, Straw, Stubble, .&c.. 

al- Aſhes, or ſuch as are Sn News cee, Scotch, and 
__ . „ are * 1 recommeddal | by form ; but the 

are moſt approv'd of, becauſe they contain a greater Quan- 
tity of nitrous and ſulphureous] Matter than the others do, tho 


the feſt are good 
18 ee not ſo near 


But theſe * e to be Pp 
the Roots of P N a 6, there are Plants 2 will 


receive Benefit b them, dy theit 3 and r 


ties, bein 4 ways” | 4173 
the Strength of Water 145 it to heave 7 ſome Veg 
28 Lime will # when Water i is chrown upon | 

Waod- Aſhes are commended as the Princthar of fi * 


n r Land, in what they, contain a Vegetative K 


- —— i. 6, ſuch as are made of Straw, 8 "Y 


are by ſome accounted as 725 as any of the ſpirituons * 
ments of Lands that are A foe AN ee 
A are look*d upon as — folkd and pohdetous en 
Thefe Abbes, the Maltſters in the .- Cvuntry ſift Now ns 
Corn and Graſs. Theſe are fuppos'd, by their Heat, to cauſe 
a Fermentation, a Hollowneſs and Looſenels in the 
by which means the Rains enter it the more eafily, and diſpoſe 
the Earth for giving up ah Aſſumption of its ve Aug- 
ment, 4 | 
But theſe being light, Sght never tobe owt ie fil 
windy Weather, esa they would be blown away _ 
it can be ſo order'd as to be r A Juft before Ln br Bal, 
would be the better. 
' Boap- Aſhes, (+ 2. after the Soap-Boilers have done with 
them) are very proper fot Lands that ire very cold and four, 
and to kill Weeds of all Sorts : And Sir Hugh Plat mentions 
one at Ware, who having a Piece of Land over-run with Broom 
and Furze, manur'd it with Soap-afbes, and had an incredible 
Crop of Wheat for fix Years ſucceſſively. - 
Pot-Aßbes, after the Pot-aſh Men have done with them,” are 
efteem'd good for moſt Sorts of Land; but as they have wo 
wh and ſo moſt of the Salt drawn * they 
t to be laid on l e 8 
s are v for rts of Land, but eſpecially 
RESET bab ui be much better if mx d with Lime. 

Nt 88 Mn to be kept dry from the I e 
are made till they are uſed, for Uſe "wy Rains will both 
away their Goodneſs, and alſo make them clod, e 
ſome of the laſt- mention d, ſo that they will not foread. 

- And beſides, ohe Load of Afes that have been — 9 
will go as far as two that have been expos'd to the Rain ; And 
Coal Afhes, if moiften'd with Chamber-lye « or Saap-ſuds, will 

add to their Strength. 

calcin'd Vegetables cauſes 6 a fier 7 Hear and Vegetation, 
21 when Wet comes, * 88 to work, * a ſubtle 
Infirmation, unl o ba 3 
puny of the Earth ; 4 5 Wr eltabliſh'd Maxi 

Naturaliſts, That all "ras Beth: is ca by the Huter. 
bee or Mixture of different alien ang from the ather. 

1 is after this manner chat 'Coal-afbes operate ſo 9 

And e . ſtiff, clayey Grounts, and as 
er band Mr: Aud, 
a with Chy goes Ws * 
When it is —— 0 Qulicies, 
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ASPARAGUS : ["acrapayts, Gy. 12 a young Shoot put- 


ting forth.] Aſparagus, or Sperage, corruptly cald 
Sparrow-grals. 
The Characters are; Di 
It hath a roſaceous Flower, conſiſting of fix Leaves, placed or- 


larly, out of whoſe Centre riſes the Pointal, which after- 
— — Ad 7 or almoſt globular Berry, and full 
of Seeds, which are commonly hard. To theſe Marks may be 
added, that the Leaves are finely cut. 


The Species are; 


1. AsPARAcus ſativa. C. B. P. 489. Garden Aſpa- 
. ASPARAGUS ſylveftris, ir- flo. c B. f. 489. 
Wild Aſparagus with narrow Leaves. | | 
3. ASPARAGUS maritimus, craſſiore folio, C. B. P. 489. 
gea Aſparagus with a thick Leaf. a | 2 

4. ASPARAGUS aculeatus, ſpinis horridus. C. B. P. 490. 
Prickly Aſparagus 4 | 

_ A PARADES foliis acutis, C. B. P. Sharp leav'd 
Aſparagus. | * 


6. ASPARAGUS aculeatus alter, tribus aut quatnor ſpinis ad 
eundem exortum. C. B. P. Another prickly Aſparagus with 
three-or four Spines riſing at the ſame Place, | 

7. ASPARAGUS aculeatus Africanus. H. L. Prickly A 

ican A 

8. ASPARAGUS aculeatus maximus my nt Zeylani- 
cus, H. L. The largeſt prickly y Aſparagus of Cey- 
g.. ASPARAGUS. Hiſpanicus, aculeis craſſioribus horridus, 
Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Aſparagus with terrible thick Prickles. 

ro. ASPARAGUS 1 1 S brevn- 
ribus aculeis, magna fructu. Taurn- Cor. Shrubby Aſparagus 
of Candy, with thick and ſhort Prickles, and large Fruit. 

11. ASPARAGUS orientalis, foliis gallii. Tourn. Cor. O- 
riental Aſparagus with Ladies- Bed- ſtraw Leaves. 

12. ASPARAGUS Africanus ſcandens, myrti folio anguſtiore. 
Hort. Pi. Climbing African Aſparagus with a narrow Myr- 
tle-lcaf. | 


The firſt Sort here mentioned is that which is generally cul- 
tivated in Gardens for the Uſe of the Table, whoſe tender 
Shoots are eaten in the Spring, and are much efteemed by all 


delicate Palates. | 5 

It is propagated by ſowing of the Seeds; in the procuring of 
which, you ſhould particularly careful, ſince the Goodneſs 
of your future Crop, in a great meaſure, depends thereon : 
You ſhould therefore get it from ſome Perſon of Integrity, 
or if you have an Opportunity. of ſaving it yourſelf, or in 
ſome other n Garden: Vou muſt look over the 
Aſparagus Beds in the Beginning of the Seaſon, and mark 
ſome of the largeſt and faireſt Buds with a Piece of Stick ; 
which Buds, when they have branched out, may be faſten'd 
to Stakes thruſt into the Ground to preſerve them from break- 
ing : Theſe Buds will many of them produce great Numbers 
of red Berries, which ſhould be ſuffer'd to remain upon the 
Branches until the latter End of September, when the Haulm 
will begin to decay; then cut off the Branches, and ſtrip the 
Berries into a Tub, where they may lie in a Heap to ſweat for 
three Weeks, by which means the outer Huſks will be rot- 
ten; then fill the Tub with Water, and with your Hands 
break all the Huſks by ſqueezing them between your Hands : 
Theſe Huſks will all fwim upon the Water, but the Seeds will 
link to the Bottom, ſo that by pouring off the Water gent- 
ly, the Huſks will be carry'd along with it, and by putting 

eſh Water two or three times, and ftirring your Seed a- 
bout, you will make it intirely clean; then ſpread your Seed 
upon a Mat, and expoſe it to the Sun and Air. in dry Wea- 
ther, until it is perfectly dry; when you may put it into a 
Bag, and hang it up in a dry Place till the r of Febru- 
ary ; at which Time you muſt prepare a Bed of good rich 
Earth, whereon you muſt ſow your Seeds, (but not too thick, 
which will cauſe your Plants to be ſmall) and having trod your 
Seed into the Ground, rake it over ſmooth. . 

In the following Summer, keep it diligently clear'd from 
Weeds, which will greatly add to the Strength of your Plants ; 
and toward the latter End of October, when the Haulm is quite 
2 you may ſpread 4 little rotten Dung over the Surface 
of the Ground, about half an Inch thick, which will preſerve 
the young Buds from being hurt with the Froſts, Cc. 

I he Spring following, your Plants will be fit to plant out for 
od, (for I would never chuſe Plants of more than one Year's 
owth, having very often experienc'd them to take much 
better than older, and to produce finer Roots); you muſt there- 
fore prepare your Ground by trenching it well, burying therein 


* — 


a good Quantity of rotten Dung at the Bottom of each Trench, 
ſo that it may lie at leaſt . below the Surface of the 
Ground; then level your whole Plot very exactly, taking 
out all due Stones ; but this ſhould not be done long before 
you ititend to plant you Aſparagus, in which you muſt be go- 
vern'd according to the Nature of your Soil or the Seaſon ; 
fot if your Soil is dry, and the Seaſon forward, you may plant 
early in March ; but in a wet Soil, it is better to wait till the 
End of that Month, or the Beginning of Aoril which is about 
the Seaſon that the Plants ate beginning to ſhoot. I know 
matiy People have advis'd the pomang of Aſparagus at Michael- 
mat; but this I have experienc'd to be very wrong, for in two 
differerit Years I was obliged to tranſplant large Quantities at 
that Seaſon, but I had better thrown away the ts, for upon 
Examination, in the Spring, I found moſt of the Roots were 
grown mouldy and decaying, and I am ſure not one in five of 
them ſucceeded, and thoſe which did, were fo weak as not to 
be worth their ſtanding. | 

The Seaſon being now come, you muſt, with a narrow- 
prong'd Dung-fork, carefully fork up your Roots, ſhaking 
them out of the Earth, and ſeparating them from each other, 
obſerving to lay their Heads even for the. more convenient 
planting them, which muſt be perform'd in this manner. 

Your Plot of Ground being levell'd, you muſt begin at one 
Side thereof, ranging a Line very tight croſs the Piece, by 
which you muſt throw out a Trench exactly ſtrait, and about 
ſix Inches deep, into which you muſt lay your Roots, ſpread- 
ing them with your Fingers, and placing them upright againſt 
the back of your Trench, ſo that the Buds may ſtand forward, 
and be about two Inches below the Surface of the Ground, 
and at twelve Inches Diſtance from each other; then with a 
Rake draw the Earth into the Trench again, laying it very le- 
vel, which will preſerve the Roots in their right Poſition : 
Then remove your Line a Foot farther back, and make another 
Trench in the like manner, laying therein your Plants, as be- 
fore directed, and continuing the ſame Diſtance Row from 
Row, only obſerving between every four Rows to leave a 
Diftance of two Feet four Inches for an Alley to go between 
the Beds to cut the Aſparagus, &c. 

Your Plot of Ground being finiſh'd and levell'd, you may 
ſow thereon a ſmall Crop of O don! which will not hurt your 
Aſparagus, and tread in your Seeds, raking your Ground level. 

hen your Aſparagus is come up, (which will be in three 
Weeks or a Month after planting) you muſt with a ſmall 
Hough cut up all the Weeds, and thin your Crop of Onions 
where they may, have come up in Bunches : But this muſt be 
done carefully, and in dry Weather, that the Weeds may die 
as faſt as they are cut up. This Work muſt be repeated about 
three times ; which if well done, and the Seaſon not too wet, 
will keep the Ground clear from Weeds until the Onions are 
fit to be pull'd up, which is commonly Aaguſt, and is known 
when their Greens fall down : when you have drawn off your 
Onions, you muſt clean your Ground well from Weeds, 
which will keep it clean Fi you earth the Beds ; which muſt 
be done in October, when the Haulm begins to decay, for if 
you cut off the Haulm while green, the Roots will ſhoot freſh 
again, which will greatly weaken them: This young Haulm 
ſhould be cut off witha Knife, leaving the Stems two or three 
Inches above Ground, which will be a Guide for r to di- 
ſtinguiſh the Beds from the Allies; then with a Hough clear 
off all the Weeds into the Allies, and dig up the Allies, bu- 
rying the Weeds in the Bottom, and throw the Earth upon 
the ds, levelling it even, ſo that the Beds may be about five 
Inches above the 1745 of the Allies; then you may plant a 
Row of Colworts in the Middle of the Allies, but do not ſow 
or plant any thing upon the Beds, which would greatly weak- 
en your Roots; nor would J ever adviſe the planting of Beans 
in the Allies, (as is the Practice of many) for it greatly damages 
the two out- ſide Rows of Aſparagus. In this manner it muſt 
remain till Spring, when you muſt hough over the Beds to 
deſtroy all young Weeds, and rake them ſmooth, and obſerve 
all the ſucceeding Summer to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and in October dig up the Allies again, as was before directed, 
earthing the Beds, &c. | 

The ſecond Spring after planting, you miay begin to cut 
ſome of your Aſparagus ; therefore now you muſt fork u 
your Beds with a flat prong'd Fork made on purpoſe, whic 
is commonly call'd an M WY : This muſt be done 
before the Buds ſhoot in the pring, and with Care, not to 
fork too deep, ſo as to bruiſe the Head of the Root; then 
rake the Beds over ſmooth, juſt before the Buds appear above 
Ground, which will deſtroy all yu Weeds, and keep your 
Beds clean a great while longer that if lefe unrak*d, or done ſo 
ſoon as fork'd ; and when your Buds appear about 2 or 
five Inches above Ground, you may then cut them; but ie 
ſhould be done ſparingly, only taking the large Buds, and 
ſuffering the ſmall to run up to 1 the Roots; for the 

more 
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more you cut, the more the Roots will produce, but will 
be the ſmaller, and ſooner decay. When you cut a Bud, you 
muſt open the Ground with your Knife, 8 ſhould be ve- 
narrow and long in the Blade, and filed with Teeth like a 
w) to ſee whether there are any more young Buds coming up 
cloſe by it, which might be either broken or bruis d in cutting 
the other; then with your Knife faw it off about two Inches 
under-ground. This may appear a very "troubleſome Affair to 
People unacquainted with the practical Part; but thoſe who 
are employ'd in cutting Aſparagus, will perform a great deal of 
this Work in a ſhort Lime; but the Care in doing it is abſo- 
lutely neceſfary to be obſerv'd by all who cut Aſparagus. . 
The manner of dreſſing your Aſparagus Beds is every 
Year the ſame as directed for the ſecond, viz. keeping them 
clear from Weeds, digging the Allies in October, forking 
the Beds towards the End of March, &c, only obſerve every 
other Year to lay a little rotten Dung (from a Melon or Cu. 
timber Bed) all over your Beds, burying ſome in the Allies 
alſo, at the Time for digging them up: This will preſerve the 
Ground in Heart to maintain your-Roots in Vigour; and by 
which Management a Plot of good Aſparagus may be contir 
nued for ten br twelve Years in Cutting, and will praduce. good 
in trobafbn | 8 als ie 
The Quantity of Ground neceſſary to be planted with 4/- 
paragus, to ſüpply a © ſmall Family, ſhould be at leuſt 
eight Rods; leſs than chat will not do; for if you cannot cut 
one hundred at a time, it will ſcarcely be worth white ; for 
ou muſt be oblig'd to keep it aſter it is cut, two or three 
Days to furniſh enough for one Meſs ;, but for a larger Fami- 
ly, ſixteen Rods of Ground ſhould be planted, which, if a 
good Crop, will furniſh two or three hupdred each Day in the 
ight of the'Seafon. | 1 . 
But as there are ſeveral People who delight in having early 
Aſparagus, which is become a very great Trade in the Kitchen 
rardens near London, fo 1 ſhall give proper Directions for the 
obtaining it any time in Winter. | | 
Lou muſt firſt be provided with a Quantity of good Roots, 
(either of your own raiſing, or purchas'd from ſuch Gardeners 
as plant for Sale) that have been two Years planted out from, 
the Seed-bed ; and having fix d upon the Time when you 


would willingly have your Aſparagus fit to cut, about ſux. 


Weeks before, - you ſhould prepare a Quantity of new Stable 
Horſe-dung, Ack ſhou'd 85 thrown in a Heap for a Week 
or more, to ferment ;- then dig out a French in the Ground 
where you intend to make the Bed, the Width of the Frames 
that are deſign'd to cover it, and the Length in proportion to 
the Quantity you intend to have, (which if deſign'd only to 
ſupply a ſmall Family, three Lights at a time will be ſuftcient): 
Then lay down your Dung into the Trench, ore it very 
regularly, and beat it down very tight with a Fork, laying it 


at leaſt three Feet in Thickneſs ; then put your Earth there- 
on about ſix Inches thick, breaking the Clods, and laying 
it level, and at, one End begin laying 


| our Roots Aga 

a little Ridge of Earth, rais'd about four Inches high: Your 
Roots muſt be laid as cloſe as poſſible one to the other in Rows 
with their Buds ſtanding upright : and between every Row lay 
a ſmall Quantity of fine Mould, obſerving to keep the Crown 
of the Roots exactly level: When you have finiſh'd laying 
our Bed with Roots, you muſt lay ſome. ſtiff Earth up to the 
Roots on the Out-fides of the Bed, which are bare, to keep 
them from drying, and thruſt two or three ſharp-pointed 
Sticks, about two Feet long, down between the Roots in the 
Middle of the Bed at a Diſtance from each other. The Uſe 
of theſe Sticks is to let you know what Temper of Heat your 


Bed is in, which you may find by raving up the Sticks, and 


feeling the lower Part; and if, after the Bed has been made a 
Week, you find it doth not heat, you may lay a little Stra or 
Litter round the Sides, or upon the Top, which will greatly 
help it; and if you find it very hot, it will be adviſeable to 
let it remain wholly uncover'd, and to thruſt a large Stick in- 
to the Dung on each Side of the Bed in ſeveral Places, to make 
Holes for the great Steam of the Bed to paſs off, which in a 
ſhort time will reduce the Bed to a moderate Heat. e 

Aſter your bed has been made a Fortnight, you muſt co- 
ver the 88 of the Roots with fine Earth about two Inches 
thick ; and when the Buds appear above Ground through that 
Farth, you muſt again lay on a freſh Parcel about three 


Inches thick ; fo that in the Whole it may be five Inches a- 


bove the Crowns of the Roots, which will be ſufficient, . 
Then you muſt, make a Band of Straw (or long Litter) a- 
bout four Inches thick, which you muſt faſten round the Sides 
of the Bed, ſo that the upper Part may be level with the Sur- 
face of the Ground: This muſt. be faſten'd with ſtrait | Sticks 
bout two Feet Tong, ſharpen'd at the Points to run into the 
Bed, and upon this Band you muſt ſet your Frames, /and put: 
your Glaſſes thexeon ; but if after your Bed hath been made: 
three Weeks, you find the Heat decline, you muſt lay a gd 
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Lining of freſh hot Dung round the Sides of the Bed, which 
will add a freſh Heat thereto z and in bad Weather, as alſo 
every Night, the Glaſſes. cover'd with Mats and Straw, 
but in the Day-time let it be all taken off, eſpeciall * 
ever the Sun appears, which ſhining through the Glaſſes, wi 
give a good Colour to the Aſparagus. | E 

A Bed thus made, if it works kindly, will begin to produce 
Buds for cutting in about five Weeks, and will hald about 
three Weeks in cutting, which, if rightly | planted —_—— 
Roots, will produce in that time about three hundred in 
each Light; ſo that if you would continue your Aſparagus un- 
til the Seaſon of the Natural being produc'd, you, muſt, make 
a freſh Bed every three Weeks, until ti. e Beginning of March, 
from the Seaſon of your firſt Bed being made; ſor if your laſt 
Bed is made about a Week in March, it will laſt till the Seafon 
of natutal Aſparagus, and the laſt Beds will come a Fortnight 
ſooner to cut than thoſe made about Chri/imas, and the Bugs 
will be latger and better coloured, as they enjoy a greater 


Share of the Sun. 
early Aſpa- 


If you intend to follow this Method of forcing ea 
ragus, you muſt keep planting every Year a Quantity which 
you ſhall. judge I NN (unlz& you intend to buy it from 
ſome other „N : The Quantity of Roots neceſſary to 
plant one Light, is commonly known by the Meaſure of the 
Ground where they grew; for in a good Crop, where few 
Roots are miſſing, one Rod of Ground will furniſh 
far a Light: but thoſe who plant Aſparagus, with a Deſign to 
take it up for Forcing at two Years end, plant fix Rows in each 
Bed, at ten Inches diftance only, and lay the Plants in the 
Rows about eight Inches aſunder,- which will be a ſufficient 
Diſtance, as they are deſigned to remain but two Years. The 
beſt Ground for planting Aſparagus to have large Roots for 
Hot-beds, is a low, moiſt, rich Soil; but for thoſe that are 
ta remain for a natural Produce, a middling Soil, neither too 
wet nor too dry: but a freſh ſandy Loam, when well dunged, 
is preferable to any other.. 

The fecond Sort grows wild in the Fens of Lincoluſbire, 
and ſome other Parts of Englund; but this producing very ſlen- 
der Shoots, is rarely cultivated in Gardens. Tho' a Friend of 


mine, who had cultivated this Sort for ſome Years, affured 


me, it was ſweeter, and would come earlier in the- Spring 
(without artificial Heat) than the Garden Kind, | 
All the other Sorts are preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe 

Perſons who are Lovers of Botany for Variety. Theſe may 
be all propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled 
with light freſh Earth early in the Spring ; theſe Pots may be 

laced on a moderate Hot-bed, which will greatly forward the 

egetation of the Seed : when the Plants begin to-appear, they 
ſhould be inured to the open Air by Degrees, and muſt be 
kept clear from Weeds, as alſo in dry Weather muft be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water. In the Autumn theſe Pots muſt 
be either removed into the Green-houſe, or placed under a 
Hot-bed Frame, where they may be protected from Froſt; for 
as they are Natives of warm Countries, ſo they will not en- 
dure the Cold of our Climate in Winter : the Spring follow- 
ing, juſt before the Plants .begin to ſhoot, the Roots ſhould 
be turned out of the Pots, and the Earth gently feparated from 
them ; then they ſhould be parted, and as many of the beſt 
Roots as are intended to be preſerved, ſhould be planted each 
into a ſeparate Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and then pla- 
ced on a very moderate Hot- bed, covered only with Mats, 
juſt to promote their new Roots, and when the Weather is 
mild, they may be expoſed to the open Air ; theſe Plants may 
be placed abroad duri 
they muſt be protected from hard Froſt, which will otherwiſe 
deſtroy them. The only Culture which theſe Sorts require, is, 
to ſhift them every Spring into freſh Earth juſt before they be- 

in to ſhoot ; and as their Roots increaſe in Magnitude, fo they 

ould be allowed larger Pots. In Summer they muſt be fre- 
quently watered, but in Winter, when their Green is decay- 
ed, they ſhould not have too much Water, left it rot 
them, | | 

The laſt Sort never produces ripe Fruit in this Country, but 

it increaſes plentifully by Off-ſets, which ſhould be taken off 
in the Spring, before they-ſhoot, otherwiſe they do not ſuc- 
ceed ſo well. The Roots of this Sort are very ſubject to rot, 
where they have too much Wet in Winter. 


| ASPEN-Tree.: Vide Populus, ' 


ASPERIFOLIOUS Plants, [A : erifalius, of Afper, rough, 
and Folium, Lat. a Leaf] are ſuch Plants as are rough-leaved, 
haying their Leaves placed alternately, or without any certain 
Order on their Stalks:;| they have a monopetalous Flower cut 
or divided into five: Parts; after Flower there ſucceed 
commonly: four Seeds: Of this Claſs are Bayleſs, Borage, 
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the Summer Seaſon, but in Winter 
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' ASPERUGO ; Small wild Bugloſs. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a Flnver conſiſting of one Leaf, which is ſhaped like 
a Funnel, and cut into ſeveral 5 * ; out of whoſe Empale- 
ment riſes the Pointal, fixed m the Bottom of the Flower, ſur- 
rounded by four Embrys's, which afterwards become ſo many 
oblong Seeds, which ripen in the Empalement, that is much in- 
larged, whoſe Parts are then ſo cloſely contracted, that they ad- 
here and cling together, 


We have but one Sort of this Plant, which is, 


AsrERUGO wwlgaris. Inſt. R. H. Small wild Bugloſs, 
great Gooſe-graſs, or German Madwort. hang” wr BY 


This is an annual Plant, which is found wild in ſome Partsof 
England, as near Newmarket, at Baxley in Suſſex, and in Holy 
Iſand. It is pd in the botanick Gardens for Variety ; 
it may be eaſily propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 

Autumn; for if the are kept out of the Ground till 
Spring, they do not ſucceed ſo well : when the Plants come up, 
they require no other Culture but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and in May they will flower; in June their Seeds will 
be perfected, which if ſuffered to ſcatter, will grow again in 
Autumn; fo that when this Plant is once brought into a Gar- 
den, it will maintain itſelf, provided it be allowed a Place. 


ASPERULA, Woodroof. | 
This Plant grows wild in ſhady Woods in many Parts of 
flowers 


England, and in April and May, and is ſometimes uſed 


ASPHODELUS, ["a-$6az; of 4:aa3;, Gr. Firm; and 
Pliny it is called Haſtula, or Baccillus Regius, becauſe . 
flowers, the Stalk reſembles a Royal Sceptre; it is the ſame 
Herb which is called alſo Antiricon, with which, as Lucian 
feigns, the Manes or Ghoſts are fed in Plutoe's Dominions] 


The Characters are; 


The Stalk is round, ſmonth, ſtrong, and branchy; the Leav- 
ere like thoſe of a Lal yh 207 webe ; the _— 
are divided commonly as far as the Baſis, naked, ſtellated, em- 
bracing the Ovary the 'a Calyx : the Apex of the Ovary puts 
forth fix Stamina, and a lmg Tube from the Center, which becomes 
a roundiſh Fruit, carnous, triangular, and divided into three 
Partitions, in which are inclſed triangular Seeds, 


There are three or four Varieties of this Plant, which are 
well worth preſerving in all Flower-Gardens ; viz, * 

1. ASPHODELVUS luteus & flore & radice. C. B. T 4 

low Aſphodel or Kingſpear. 2 ne 


2. ASPHODELUS albus, ramus. has CS. The 
white branching Aſphodel or ee _— 


. ASPHODELUS albus, non ramoſus. C. B. The whi 
unbranched Aſphodel or Kingſpear. 4 mow 
4. ASPHODELUS Allobrogicus, magno flore Lili. H. I. 
The large flowering Savoy Aſphodel or L f 


Theſe Plants are all of them extreme hard and will proſ- 
per in almoſt any Soil, that is not too ſtiff - wet, er] ra 
ſubject to rot the Roots in Winter : The Way to increaſe 
them is, by 2 Roots in Augu/?, 


l before they ſhoot 
up their freſh green Leaves. Theſe Plants growing —4 tall, 


are proper for large Borders, or to mix with Flowers of lar 
Growth, in fm Quarters or Boſquets in Wildernofs-weth, 
but muſt not be planted in Borders of ſmall F lowers, where, 


by their large ſpreading Roots, they would deſtroy their weaker 
neighbouring Plants, 
he yellow Sort multiplies very faſt by Roots, and wil 
overſpread a large Border, if ſuffered Lot pacman wag 
the Side-Roots are not taken off: But the other Sorts are not 
" IRE N 5 Ka their Sides, and are much better 
ept wi unds, may all be raiſed from Seeds, whi 

ſhould be ſown in dug; SIT. 4 ene pI 


1 uguſt followin 
tranſplanted out into Nurſery-beds or 4 — 


duce Flowers the ſecond Year. The yellow d lar 
ed Aſphodels are ſometimes uſed in Medicine. 2 


To this Article add; 


I. ASPHODELUs albus ramoſus minor, ſeu ramoſus alter. 


E Small white branched Aſphodel or Kingſpear. 
„ ASPHODELUS aſcens, foliis maculatis. „. 
Purpliſh Aſphodel with ſpott 22 rs * 


ed Leaves. 


3. AsrHRODRTus foliis compreſſis aſperis, caule patuls. Inſt. 
eds with rough compreſſed Leaves, and a — 

4. ASPHODELUs Africanus anguſtifolius Iuteus minor. Inf, 
R. H. Small yellow African N20 with narrow ag 

5. ASPHODELUs ſpiralis luteus Italicus, flore magno. II. R. 
Par. Yellow ſpiral Italian Aſphodel, with a large Flower, 


6. ASPHODELUs albus minimns. C. B. P. $ 
Abb | Smalleſt white 


. ASPHODELvUs foliis i. 2 . el wi 
fiütulous Leaves. felis Nai e e 


8. ASPHODELUS Creticus luteus ſerotinus patulus, folis aſpero. 


Tourn. 2 Late yellow ſpreading Aſphodel of Candy, with a 


All the Sorts of Aſphodel are very pretty Ornaments for a 
Flower-garden, and requiring very little Trouble to cultivate 
them, renders them more acceptable. They may be all pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe, on a warm Border of light freſh Earth; in the Spring the 

ts will appear, when you ſhould carefully clear them from 
Weeds, and in dry Weather they muſt be frequently watered ; 
if this be duly obſerved, the Plants will have acquired Strength 
enough to be tranſplanted by the Michaelmas following; at 
which Time you muſt prepare a Bed of freſh Earth in the 
Flower-nurſery, into which you ſhould plant the Roots, at 
about fix Inches Diſtance every Way; obſerving to plant them 
ſo low, as that the Top of the Roots may be three or four 
Inches under the Surface of the Bed; in this Bed they may 
remain one Year, during which Time they ſhould be frequent- 
ly refreſhed with Water in dry Weather, and muſt be kept 
very clear from Weeds. In this Time the Roots will have 
acquired Strength _— to produce Flowers the following 
Year, ſo ſhould at Aichaelmas, when their Leaves are decay- 
ed, be carefully taken up, and tranſplanted into the Flower- 
garden, obſerving to pou them in the middle of the Borders, 
amongſt other hardy Kinds of Flowers, where being properly 


intermixed, they will make an agreeable Variety, and conti- 
nue a long Time in Flower, 


Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated b ing of their 
Roots, but this muſt not be too _ — weaken 
the Roots, and prevent their Flowering ſo ſtrong as they other- 
wiſe would do. Once in three Years will be often enough to 
tranſplant the Roots, at which Times you may ſeparate thoſe 
which are grown large, ſo as to make two or three Roots of 
each ; but do not part them too ſmall, for that will ſo weaken 
them, as to prevent their flowering the following Summer. 
The beſt Time to tranſplant theſe Roots is at Michaelmas, juſt 
when their Leaves begin to decay. 


* 


ASPLENIUM, or Ceterach, [is ſo call'd of Splen, the 
Spleen, becauſe good againſt Diſeaſes of the Spleen ; it is alſo 
call'd Scolopendria, becauſe the Leaves of this Plant, by their 
Figure, reſemble the Body and Feet of this Animal, The 
Name Ceterach is Arabic] Spleen- wort or Miltwaſte. 


The Characters are; 


The Leaves are like thoſe of the Pol but leſs, and pret 
round, notched toward 7 Sie . a e of 
in which, by the Help of a Microſcope, membranous [Capſulz} 
or Seed-pods lying cloſe to one another, are perceived, every one 
furmſhed with a little round Rope, which by its Conftruftion open- 
mg the Fruit into two Parts, pours forth certain very ſmall Seeds ; 


= 1 * fibrous. This Plant thrives in ſtony Places, as in 


This Plant is of the Fern-kind, and grows u old moiſt 
ſhady Walls in divers Parts of England, WO me 
: ASTER, [aczp, Gr. a Star; fo call'd, becauſe the Flower 
is radiated with little Leaves after the manner of a Star, accord- 
ing to Dioſcorides : It is alſo called Helenium, of Sag, the Sun; 


or, as others ſay, of Helena, the Dayghter-in-law of Priamus] 
Starwort. 


The Characters are; 


— 


* 
It hath a fibroſe Root; the Leaves are, for the mo eb 
intire, and are placed alternately on the 5 » of talks 


are branched ; the Flowers are radiated, ſpecious, and have a 


ſcaly Cup : the Seeds are included in a downy Subſtance. 


The Species are; 


I. As r ER Atticus, cœruleus, vulgaris. C. B. The Italian 
blue Starwort. | | 


2, ASTER 


AS 


AS 


. 


2. AsTER Pyrenaicus, præcor, flor 
The early Pyrenean Starwort, with large blue Flowers. 

3. ASTER-Nove Anglie, altiſſimus W N ribus maxi- 
mis purpureo- violaceis. Par. Bat. Prod. rough New 
England Starwort, with large purple Flowers. 

4. AsTER Nove Anglie, latifolius, paniculatus, 22 
turate violaceis, H. L. The broad-leaved panicled New Eng- 
land Starwort, with deep violet-colour'd Flowers. 2 

5. As TER Nove Anplie, n dilute violaceis; 
H. L. New E LOT Starwort, with pale violet-colour'd 
Flowers growing in an Umbel. 

6. ASTER Virginianus, ſerotinus, parvo albente flore. Park, 
The late-flowering Virginian Starwort, with ſmall whitiſh 
Flowers. | | 

7. As TER cœruleus, ſerotinus, 232 Tradeſcanti. 
Raii Hin. Tradeſcant's ſhrubby late-flowering blue Star- 
wort. | 

8. AsTER Tripoli: flore, C. B. Narrow-leav'd Starwort, 
with Flowers like Tripolium. | | 
9. AsTER Virginianus, pyramidatus, Hyſſopi foliis, aſperis, 
calycis ſquamulis foliaceis, Rand. The Virginian Starwort, 
with Leaves like Hy/ſop, and large blue Flowers with ſcaly 
Cups. | | | 
10 As r ER Nove Anglie, linarie folio, chamæmeli flore. 
Par. Bat. New England Starwort, with Toad-flax Leaves, 

and Flowers like thoſe of Camomil. 5 

11. As TER Americanus, Belvidere foliis, floribus ex cœru- 
leo albicantibus, ſpicis prælongis. Pluk. Phyt, Tab, 78. f. 5. 
American Starwort, with Leaves like the Belvidere, and long 
Spikes of bluiſh white Flowers. 0 

12. As TER ſerotinus ramoſus alter, flore purpuraſcente. 
H. R. Pur. Another late-branch'd Starwort, with a purpliſh 
Flower. e 

13. ASTER latifolius, tripolii fore. H. R. Par. Broad- 
leav'd Starwort, with a Flower of Tripolium. | 

14. ASTER tripolii flore, anguſtiſſimo & tenuiſſimo folio. Flor. 
Bat. Starwort, with a Tripolium Flower, and very narrow 
ſlender Leaves, Fg j 1 . lis fl, | 

Is. As TER Canadenſis ſubhirſatus, ſalicis folto, ſerotinus, 
S Inſt. R. # Late fo Fr erden, with 
Willow Leaves, and a blue Flower. 1 5 nals f 

16. As r ER Atticus cœruleus minor. Inſt, R. H. Small blue 
NT = Robo 5 ” Fa 

19. ASTER hirſutus Auſtriacus, cœruleo 10 fore, foliis 
1 C. B. 5. Ha Auftrian — with a fe 
blue Flower, and roundiſh Leaves. 5 

18. ASTER montanus cœruleus, magno flore, foliis oblongis. 
C. B. P. Blue Mountain Starwort, with a large Flower, and 
oblong Leaves. of e | 
19. As TER Alpinus, flore purpuraſcente. Raii Hift, Alpine 
Starwort, with a purpliſh Flower. | 

20. ASTER Atticus Alpinus alter. C. B. P. Another Attick 
Starwort of the Alps. a 

21. As TER Atticus cœruleus major. Inſt. R. H. Greater 
blue Attick Starwort. — 

22. As T ER maritimus paluſtris cœruleus, ſalicis folio, Inſt. 
R. H. Marſh or Sea Starwort, with Willow Leaves, com- 
monly called Tripolium. 3 

23. As TER Canadenſis, foliis imis amplioribus cordatis & 
ſerratis. D. Sarrazin. Canady Starwort, whoſe under-Leaves 
are broad, Heart-ſhaped, and ſerrated. | 

24. As TER virge auree latifolie folio ſubhirſuto, floribus 
fere umbellatis. D. Sarrazin. Hairy  Starwort, with broad 
Golden-rod Leaves, and Flowers growing almoſt in an Um- 
bel. 

25. As TER cœruleus ex PROVINcIA MARIANA, 90. 
perfoliatus floribus ſparſis ſpicatis. Pluk. Mantiſ. Blue Star- 
wort from Maryland, whoſe Leaves almoſt ſurround the Stalk, 
and ſmall Flowers growing in Spikes. x 

26. As T ER annuus, caule villoſo purpuraſcente, eryngii folio, 
fore maximo purpurea pulcherrimo, ſemine violaces, Kiang-ſita 
n {apex Annual Starwort from China, with purple 
hairy - Stalks, Eryngo Leaves, a beautiful large purple Flower, 
and a Violet-colour'd Seed. i 


27. As TER annnus, caule villeſo vireſcente, eryngii folio, 

e maximo allo. Annual Starwort from China, with hairy 
greeniſh Stalks, Eryngo Leaves, and a large white Flower. 

28. ASTER Americanus, foliis pinnatis & ſerratis, floribus 
aurantits. . Houſt. American Starwort, with winged ſerrated 
Leaves, and Orange-colour'd Flowers. | 


0 "=" - 


29. ASTER Americanus paluſtris, Free folio ſerrato, flori- 


bus exiguis albidis. Houſft. Marſh American Starwort, with a 
ſerrated Willow Leaf, and ſmall white Flowers. 
30. ASTER Americanus procumbens, bellidis minoris facie, 
Heujt. Trailing American Starwort, with the Face of the 
leſſer Daizy. | 


e cœruleo majore. Dod. 


— 


31. As TER Africanus fruteſtens, lavendulæ folio, flore pur- 


puree, Hort. Amſt. Shrubby African Starwort, with a La- 
vender Leaf, and a purple Flower. We 

32. AsTER Africanus ramoſus, hyſſopi foliis, floribus cœru- 
leis. Olden. Inſt. R. H. African branched Starwort, with 
Hyſſop Leaves, and blue Flowers. | 3 
33. As r ER Americanus fruteſcens, ſatureiæ folis ſcabris, 
floribus amplis ſaturate violaceis. Pluk. Am. Shrubby American 
— 1 with rough Savory Leaves, and large Violet-colour'd 


The firſt, ſecond, eighth, and ninth Sorts are much prefe- 
rable to the reſt, for ſmall Gardens, being not ſo apt to ſpread 
at the Root as are the others, and grow much lower, are leſs 
ſubject to ſhed their Serds, and, with a ſmall Support, may be 
kept upright in a regular Shape. The ſecond Sort is the firſt in 
Flower ; it grows.about two Feet high, and produces large 
purple'Flowers, but ſeldom in ſuch large Tufts as the firſt, nor 
are the Flowers ſo beautiful; however, as it comes to flower 
much ſooner, it deſerves a Place in every good Garden : This 
Sort is ſucceeded in Flower by the eighth, which is of ſhorter 
Growth, ſeldom rifing above a Foot in. Height : The Flowers 
are much ſmaller, but are produced in very large Cluſters, ſo 
as to mike a very zgreeable Shew. 8 
The firſt Sort ſucceeds theſe, and is one the moſt beautiful 
Kinds; it grows ſeldom more than two Feet high, and is eaſi- 
8 in Compaſs; the Flowers are large, produced in great 

ufts, and are of a fine blue Colour, with a yellow 'Thrum 
in the Middle, and is a great Ornament to Gardens in its Sea- 
ſon of Flowering. This is the Anellus of Virgil. itt 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts, grow to the Height 
of four or five Feet, and produce large Quantities of Flowers, 
and are very proper for large Gardens, where they may have 
Room; but in ſmall Places they are very apt to over-run 
whatever is planted near them, and the Seeds are ſubject to ſhat- 
ter and fill the Garden with young Plants, if the Stalks are not 
cut down and carried away ſoon after the Flowers are paſt ; 
for which Reaſons few People care to keep them, but yet in 
large Wilderneſſes they are very yon to fill up Vacancies, and 
the Flowers are very proper to adorn Halls and Chimnies, and 
as they come at a Seaſon when few better Flowers appear, are 
the more valuable : -But in order to keep them within Bounds, 
you ſhould at leaſt oncea Year dig round them, and cut off 
all the ſpreading Roots, which would otherwiſe extend them- 
ſelves very far, and become unſightly, and with theſe Roots 
ou may make freſh Plantations, Theſe come at a middle 

ſon to flower. | | 

The ſixth, ſeventh, and ninth Sorts are very late Flowerers, 


ſeldom appearing till Oclober, and do in a good Seaſon hold 
ol the ; iddle of November ; for which Reaſon they are much 
eem'd. 


The ſeventh Sort grows to a great Height, and is very proper 
to intermix With other large Kinds; but it is not ſo ſubje& ta 
creep at the Root as they are, and the Flowers are large, grow- 
ing in handſome Tufts. 

he ſixth Sort flowers very late, but they are very ſmall, 
and grow ſparſedly on the Branches; for which Reafon it is 
not ſo valuable as the other. But the ninth Sort is one of the 


moſt beautiful; the Flowers are large, and of a deep blue 


Colour; the whole Plant grows erect, and never creeps at 
the Root: It begins to flower toward the End of September, 
and continues till the Middle of November, and makes a very 
good She w during that Seaſon, 

The tenth Sort is a very handſome Plant, and is not ſo apt 
to ſpread as moſt of the other Kinds. This produces a great 
Quantity of white Flowers in O#ober, and is worthy of a 
Place in every good Garden. | 
The eleventh Sort is apt to ſpread much by its creeping 


Roots, ſo ſhould not be placed amongſt other Plants, left it 


over- bear them. This continues flowering moſt part of No- 


vember. 

All the Sorts of Starworts are propagated by parting their 
Roots early in the Spring, and will grow in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation; the larger Sorts increaſe ſo faſt, that in a ſhort 
Time they will run over a large Spot of Ground, if not pre- 
vented : Theſe grow beſt in the Shade; the lower Kinds ſel- 
dom creep at the Root, but muſt be taken up and planted 
every. other Year, which will cauſe their . to be 
the fairer. The ninth Sort may be increas'd hy planting 
Cuttings of it in any of the Spring Months, which will lower 
the firſt Year : The Roots of this increaſing but lowly, this 
is the only Method to get a Stock of this Plant. u 
if ſet in Pots, and ſhelter'd in bad Weather, will continue 
flowering moſt part of the Winter, but dies to the Surface in 
the Spring, as do all the Sorts of Startvortt. 4 


The 
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4 ive mentioned, are all of them very 
r the ſevereſt Cold of our Cli- 
— che full Ground. Theſe are propagated by knn 70 
their Roots, early in the Spring, before they begin to ; 
fthe Sorts do not flower till late in the Autumn, 
for, as MANY © them after their Stems de- 
ſo it willnot be proper to tranſplant hem after — — 
cay, which is _ long before Chriſtmas, therefore it is | 
in February. ; 
_—— the — gort were ſent from China — 
Paris, and ſown in the Royal Garden there, whence 3 is 
Plant hath been diſtributed to ſeveral curious Gardens in . 
„and is become one of the greateſt 9 e 
er in Autumn. It begins to produce its 3 
the Beginning of Augu/t, and continues to produce new Flow- 
il the Froſt prevents it. a 
* 18 — from Seed, which ſhould be ſown 
on a warm Border ſoon after it is ripe (for if it be kept till 
ing, it ſeldom grows.) The Plants will n to appear 
Spring, i they ſhould be clear'd from Weeds, 
early in the Spring, when they Aran g 
and in very dry Weather muſt be refreſh'd with Water, which 
will forward their Growth; for during the firſt ſix Weeks or 
two Months after they come up, they make but ſmall Progreſs. 
The Beginning of May theſe Plants will be fit to tranſplant, 
when they ſhould be carefully drawn up, and planted in a Bed 
of rich Farth, fix Inches aſunder, obſerving to water them 
frequently in year, and to keep *em conſtantly clear 
from Weeds. hen theſe Plants are about four or five Inches 
high, they ſhould be taken up with a Ball of Earth to their 
Roots, and tranſplanted, either into Pots, or into the Borders 
of the Flower-garden, where they are to remain, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they-have taken Root ; after 
which time thoſe in the Borders will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds ; but thoſe inthe Pots muſt 
be frequently refreſh'd with Water, otherwiſe they will not 
row large, nor produce near ſo many Flowers. In Auguft 
theſe Plants will produce their beautiful Flowers, which will 
continue *till the End of September ; at which time the Seeds 
will ripen, when (as was before directed) ſome of it ſhould 
be ſown on a warm Border; but it will be proper to ſave ſome 
of the Seed *till Spring, leſt, by a violent hard Winter, thoſe 
ſown in Autumn ſhould be agen > 

The twenty-ſeventh Sort is a Variety of the twenty-ſixth, 
which accidently roſe from the ſame Seeds. This only differs 
from the former in the Colour of its Stalks and Flowers, 
which are white, ſo are not near ſo beautiful as the former, but 
for Variety a few of them may have Place in the Flower-gar- 
den. 

This Plant is commonly called Margarit, by the French 
Gardeners. 8 

The twenty- eighth, twenty-ninth, and thirtieth Sorts, 
were diſcovered by the late Dr. William Houſtoun, near Vera- 
cruz in the Spaniſh I:/t- Indies. The twenty-eighth and thir- 
tieth grows plentifully on the ſandy Ground about Old Yera- 
cruz ; and the twenty-ninth, in watery Places near the Sea. 
"Theſe are all of them annual Plants, which may be propaga- 
ted by ſowing their Seeds in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, 
early in the Spring ; and then plunge the Pots into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water them frequently, as the 
Earth in the Pots ſhall require it ; and in very hot Weather 
you ſhould ſhade the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, during the Heat 
of the Day, to prevent the Earth from drying too faſt. When 
the Plants are come up, they muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water, and the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed with 
Stones in the Heat of the Day, to admit Air to the Plants, o- 
therwiſe they will draw up very weak. When the Plants 
are about an Inch high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot- bed again, obſerving to ſhade the Glaſſes 
until they have taken new Root; after which time they ſhould 
have freſh Air admitted to them, by raiſing of the Glaſſes e- 
very Day, when the Weather will permit; you muſt alſo 
conſtantly ſupply them with Water, as you find the Earth in 
the Pots is dried. When the Plants have filled theſe Pots with 
their Roots, you muſt ſhift them carefully into Pots of a lar- 

er Size ; and then plunge them into the Bark-bed in the 
tove, where they will flower in Augu/t, and their Seeds will 
be perfected in September; after which the Plants decay. 

The thirty-firſt, thirty-ſecond and thirty-third Sorts, are a- 
biding Plants, which grow to the Height of fix or eight Feet, 
and become ſhrubby. "Theſe Plants may be propagated by 
Cuttings, which ſhould be taken off in June, and planted in- 
to Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a mode- 
rate Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root ; after which time they ſhould be inured to 
bear the open Air by degrees. Towards the End of Fuly they 
ſhould be taken out of the Hot-bed, and placed amongſt o- 


ther exotick Plants, in a Sityation where they may be defend- 
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ed from cold Winds; in this Place they may remain until the 
Beginning of October, when they ſhould be removed into the 
Green-houſe, obſerving to place them where they may enjoy 
a large ſhare of Air in mild Weather ; otherwiſe their Shoots 
will become weak, and they will not produce their Flowers 
ſtrong, where their Shoots are too much drawn. Theſe Plants 
muſt be removed out of the Green-houſe in the Spring, at the 
time when Orange Trees are taken out, and ſhould be houſed 
again about the ſame time as thoſe are, In Winter they ſhould 
be frequently watered, but it muſt not be given them in large 
Quantities at that Seaſon, In Summer they muſt beplentiful y 
2 in dry Weather, which will cauſe them to flower very 

ong. 

Theſe produce their Flowers in Autumn, and continue in 
Beauty a _ time; during which Seaſon they afford an a- 


greeable Proſpect, and greatly add to the Variety, amon 
ther exotick Plants. ” 25 


ASTERISCUS ; [of -_ or Starwort, which it is very 


like, except that the Sceds are not Pappous, but Channel'd.] 
Yellow Starwort. 


This Plant having no Engliſh Name, I have call'd it Yellow 
Starwort, altho? it is very different in its Characters from that 
Plant; the Seeds of this being plain, and for the moſt part 
bordered round the Edges, having no Down adhering to them, 
and the Flowers being ſurrounded with a Foliaceous Gabe. 

There are ſeveral Species of this Plant cultivated in the cu- 
rious Botanick Gardens, but in England we have but three 
Sorts, which are preſerv'd for their Beauty, viz. 


I. ASTERISCUS annuus, foliis ad florem rigidis. Turn. 
The annual Aferiſcus, with ap Leaves — F * .ong 8 

2. ASTERISCUS annuus, Luſitanicus, odoratus, Byerh, 
The Portugal ſweet-ſmelling annual Aferiſcus. 

3. ASTERISCUS maritimus perennis patulus. Tourn, The 


maritime Perennial dwarf Aſteriſcus. 


The two firſt Sorts being Annuals, muſt be ſown in good 
Ground, and a warm open Situation, early in the Spring, in 
the Places where they are to remain, for they do not care for 
tranſplanting, 

Theſe produce their Flowers in Augu/?, and if the Autumn 


is dry and warm, will perfect their Seeds in September. but ; 
bad Years they often miſcarry. . 


The ſureſt Method to preſerve theſe Kinds, is, to ſow their 
Seeds in Autumn, on a dry Soil, and in a warm Situation, 
where the Plants will live thro* the Winter, and in the Spring 
they _ be carefully removed, and planted where they are ta 
flower. By this Method they will flower early in Summer, and 
produce very good Seeds. 

The firſt Sort will grow near three Feet high, when plant- 
ed ina good Soil, and will branch out and produce great Num- 
bers of Flowers for upward of two Months ; but the ſecond 
Sort is of humble Growth, and rarely riſes above a Foot high. 
This branches very much, and continues a long time in Flow- 
er. 

The third Sort is propagated either from Seeds, or by plant- 
ing Cuttings in any of the Summer Months; it is an abidin 
Plant, and continues flowering the greateſt Part of the Vear, 


for which it is yalued : This is tender, requiring a little Shelter 
in very hard Weather, 


ASTEROITDES; Baſtard Starwort. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a compound radiated Flower, whoſe Disk is compoſed 
of many Florets which are hermaphrodite, and of Semi-florets 
which are female, and reſt upon the Embrys's, which are all 
included in a ſcaly Empalement. Theſe Embryos afterwards be- 
come Seed, for the moſt part oblong. 


The Species are 


1. As T EROI DES Alpina, ſalicis folio. Tourn. Cor, Ba- 
ſtard Starwort of the Alps, with a Willow Leaf. 

2. As T EROI DES orientalis, petaſitidts folio, flore maximo. 
Tourn, Cor. Oriental Baſtard Starwort, with a Butter-bur 
Leaf, and a large Flower. 


3. ASTEROIDES Americana. minor annua. Vaill. Leſſer 
American Baſtard annual Starwort. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty common in the Engl/h 
Gardens. This is a very hardy Plant, which is propagated by 
arting its Roots, (for it ſeldom produces good Seed in this 

To. A ); the beſt time to part the Roots is in October, a- 
bout which time their Leaves decay; For if it be deferred till 
the Spring, and the following Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they 
will not flower ſo ſtrong as thoſe which were planted in Au- 
tumn, tho' they ſhould be — ſupplied with New 
is 


AS 
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This Plant will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation, and con- 
tinues to flower from June to September, which renders it wor- 
thy of a Place in every good Garden. This Plant is proper for 
large Borders, or to place under Groves of Trees, where if it 
be not too much ſhaded by the Trees, it will thrive very well, 
and add to the Variety. The Flowers are of a bright yellow 
Colour, and their Stems are about two Feet high, a great Num- 
ber of which are produced from each Root, if they have ſuffi- 
cient Strength. ; Ss. 

The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Le- 
vant, and is at preſent rarely to be found in England. This 
may be propapated as the former Sort, but muſt have a warm- 
er Situation; nor will it grow under the Drip of Trees. 
Theſe Plants ſhould not be tranſplanted oftener than every o- 
ther Year, for when they are often parted and tranſplanted, 
they do not flower ſo well, nor make ſo large an increaſe. 

The third Sort is an annual Plant, which muſt be raiſed on 
a Hot-bed, and planted into Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and brought forward on another Hot-bed, obſerving not to 
draw them up too weak; and in June they ſhould be inured 
to bear the open Air by degrees, into which they ſhould be re- 
moved toward the End of the Month, and placed in a warm 
Situation, where they will flower in July, and their Seed will 
be perfected in September, ſoon after which time the Plants will 
decay. 


ASTRAGALOIDES ; Baſtard Milk-Vetch. 


The Chara#ters are; 


It hath, a papilimaceous Flnver, out of whoſe Empalement 
riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a Pod, ſhaped al- 


moſt like a Boat, and full of Kidney-ſhapw Seeds. 
We have but one Sort of this Plant, which is ; 


ASTRAGALOIDES Luſitanica, Inſt, R. H. Portugal 
Baſtard Milk-Vetch. 


This Plant is only propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the Place where it is to remain ; for this Plant has a 


long tap Root, which runs deep into the Ground, ſo that it is 


very difficult to tranſplant, ſo as to thrive well, eſpecially if it 
be not done while the Plants are young; for I have ſeen Roots 
of this Plant, which have been four Feet long, and as large as 
a Man's Wriſt, The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown in 
March, on a Border of light freſh Earth; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be thinned, where they grow too 
Cloſe to each other, and muſt be carefully weeded ; for if they 
are not kept very clean while they are young, the Weeds will 
ſoon over-bear and deſtroy them. "Theſe Plants will require 
no other Culture, but only to dig about their Roots every 
Spring, juſt before they begin to ſhoot, heing careful not to 
bruiſe or injure their Roots, and to make the Earth looſe about 
them. In Summer they muſt be kept clear from Weeds ; 
with this Management the Plants will thrive very well, but 
they will not flower until the third Year after ſowing, but will 
continue to flower every Year after. The Stems of this Plant 
do uſually riſe three Feet high, the Flowers are produced in a 
long Spike, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the Lupine, and 
come out on Branches, from the Wings of the Leaves, all the 
way up the Stalks. The Flowers appear firſt white, before 
they are fully blown out ; afterwards they are of a dark yellow 
Colour, and continue near a Month before they fall off. This 
Plant rarely produces 2 Seeds in England, ſo that it muſt be 
procured from Abroad. 


ASTRAGALUS ; Milk-Vetch. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a papilionaceous Flower, conſiſting of the Standard, 
the Keel, and the Wings. Out of the Flawer-cup ariſes the 
Pointal, covered with a Sheath, which afterward becomes a bi- 
capſular Pod, which is filled with Kidney-ſbap d Seeds ; to 
which Notes may be added, that the Leaves grow by Pairs along 
the middle Rib, with an odd one at the End. 


The Species are; 


I. ASTRAGALUS luteus perennis procumbens vulgaris five 
A Mor. Fiſt. ild Liquorice or Liquorice- 
Vetch. ' | 

2. ASTRAGALUS luteus annuus Monſpeliacus procumbens. 
Mor. Hiſt. Yellow annual trailingMilk-Vetch of Montpelier. 

3. ASTRAGALUS luteus perennis, filiqua gemella rotunda ve- 
ficam referente. Mor, Yellow perennial Milk-Vetch, with 
a round Pod reſembling a Bladder. 

4. ASTRAGALUS annuus maritimus procumbens latifolius, 
fioribus pediculs inſidentibus. Tourn. Annual maritime trailing 


1 


Milk-Vetch, with broad Leaves, and the Flowers ſitting on 
Pedicles. 8 ' 
F. ASTRAGALUs annuus anguſtifolius, floſculis pediculis ob- 
longis infidentibus. Tourn. Narrow-leav'd annual Milk-Vetch, 
whoſe Flowers ſtand on long Foot-ſtalks. | 
6. ASTRAGALUS annuus eke: 4 ſculis ſubcœruleis, 
cauliculis adherentibus. Tourn, Narrow-leav'd annual Milk- 
Vetch, with blueiſh Flowers, adhering to the Stalks. 
7. ASTRAGALUSQnnuus n glomeratis pur- 
7 Boerh. Ind. Annual trailing Milk-Vetch, with purple 


owers growing in Cluſters. | 
8. AsTRAGALUs Alpinus procerior alopecuroides. Tourn, 


Taller Fox-tail Milk-Vetch of the Alps. 
9. ASTRAGALUSs pumilit, ſiligua 1 forma. Tourn, 


Dwarf Milk-Vetch, with a Pod like the Epiglot- 
tis, | 

10. ASTRAGALUS montanus pres Anglicus. Tourn, 
Engliſh purple Milk-Vetch of the Mountains. 


II. ASTRAGALUs Alpinus, tragacanthe folio, veſicarius, 
Tourn, Bladder Milk-Vetch of the Alps, with a Goat's- 
Thorn Leaf, 

12. ASTRAGALUS —_ tragacanthe folio, ramoſus, 

ore cœrules glomerato. Tourn. Branched Milk-Vetch of the 
Alps, with a Goat's-Thorn Leaf, and blue glomerated Flow- 
ers. 

13. As r RAOGAL us orientalis altiſſimus, galege foliis amplio- 
ribus, 2 parvo flaveſcente. Journ. Cor. Talleſt Eaſtern 
Milk-Vetch, with ample Goat's-rue Leaves, and a ſmall yel- 


lowiſh Flower, 

14. ASTRAGALUS orientalis altiſſimus, fraxini Kalk 2 - 
viridi flaveſcente, Tourn. Cor. Ialleſt Eaſtern Milk-Vetch, 
with an Aſh Leaf, and a greeniſh yellow Flower. 

15. ASTRAGALUS orientalis maximus . incanus erectus, caule 
ab imo ad ſummum florido. Tourn., Cor. Greateſt hoary up- 
2 Milk-Vetch, with a Stalk flowering from the Bottom to 

e Top. 

16. ASTRAGALUsS Canadenſis, flore viridi flaveſcente, Acad. 
Fe, Scien, Milk-Vetch of Canady, with a greeniſh yellow 
ower, 

The firſt Sort is very common in divers Parts of England, 
and is ſeldom preſerved in Gardens. This dies to the Root e- 
very Winter, and riſes again the following Spring. It flow- 
ers in June, and the Seeds are ripe in Auguſt. This may be 
propagated by ſowing the Seeds in the Spring, upon almoſt any 
Soil, or in any Situation, and requires no farther Care but to 
keep it clear from Weeds. 

he tenth Sort grows wild in ſeveral Parts of England, but 
is not ſo common as the former. This may be propagated in 
the ſame manner as the former. 

'The ſecond, fourth, fifth, ſixth and ſeventh Sorts are annu- 
al Plants. Theſe may be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds 
in March upon a Bed of light freſh Earth, in an open Situati- 
on ; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be thinn'd, 
_— them about a Foot aſunder ; after this there will be no 
other Trouble but to keep *em clear from Weeds. Theſe will 
produce their Flowers in Summer, and in Autumn their Seeds 
will be perfected. 

The other Sorts are all abiding Plants, but muſt be propa- 
pated by ſowing of their Seeds towards the latter End of March, 
on a Bed of freſh light Earth, obſerving not to bury the Seeds 
too deep, left they rot; and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be thinned, leaving them about fix Inches aſunder; 
and during the Summer following you ſhould conſtantly keep 
em clear from Weeds. In October you may tranſplant theſe 
Plants into the Borders where they are to remain, in doing of 
which you ſhould be careful to dig to the Bottom of their 
Roots; for moſt of them ſend forth long tap Roots; which 
go deep into the Earth, and, if cut or broken, rarely over- 
come it. Theſe Plants, many of them, grow very tall, and 
ſhould be allowed a great Share of Room. The fifteenth Sort 
is a beautiful Plant ; it grows about four Feet high, and pro- 
duces Flowers from the Bottom to the Top of the Stems, ſo 
that it makes a fine Appearance in a large Border. The ſix- 
teenth Sort is ſomewhat tender, and is often deſtroyed in ſe- 
my Froſt, but in mild Winters it will ſtand abroad very 
well. 


ASTRANTIA ; Maſterwort. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a roſe and umbellated Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral 
Leaves ; the Apices are for the moſt part reflexed, and are placed 
orbicularly on the Flower-cup ; this afterwards becomes a Fruit, 
compoſed of two Seeds, each of which is covered with a fur- 
row'd Husk : to theſe Notes muſt be added, the Flowers are col- 
lected into a Head, ſurrounded with a Circle of Leaves, : 

e 
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The Species are; ' 
1. ASTRANTIA major, corona floris purpuraſcente. Tourn. 


rt, with purpliſh Flowers. 
_—— " 2 IA major, corona floris candida. Tourn, Grea- 


ter Maſterwort, with white Flowers. 


Plants are both very hardy : They may be propaga- 
2 by ſowing of their Seeds, or parting their Roots. If 
they are propagated from Seeds, they ſhould be ſown early in 
the Spring, or in Autumn, ſoon after the Seeds are ripe, on 
a ſhady Border; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be carefully weeded, and .where they are too cloſe, ſome of 
the Plants ſhould be drawn out, toa low Room for the others 
to grow, until Michaelmas, when they ſhould be tranſplanted 
where they are to remain; which ſhould always be in a moiſt 
Soil, and a ſhady Situation. The Diſtance theſe Plants ſhould 
be placed is two Feet, for their Roots will ſpread to a conſider- 
able Width, if they are permitted to remain ſome Years in the 
fame Place. They require no other Culture, but to keep *em 
clear from Weeds, and every third or fourth Year taken up at 
Michaelmas, and their Roots parted and planted again, Theſe 
Plants are ſeldom preſerved but in botanick Gardens, there be- 
ing no great Beauty in their Flowers, nor are they uſed in Me- 
dicine at preſent; tho' by ſome Perſons they have been called 
Black Hellebore, and I believe have been uſed for that. 


ATMOSPHERE ; ['A luoccbatpæ, of Aube, A Vapour, and 
Satz, Gr. a Sphere] is an Appendage of the Earth, which 
conſiſts of a thin, fluid, elaſtick Subſtance, call'd Air, ſur- 
rounding the 'T'erraqueous Globe to a conſiderable Height. 


The whole Maſs or Aſſemblage of ambient Air, is com- 
monly underſtood to be the Atmoſphere. 

But the more accurate Writers reſtrain the Term Atmoſphere 
to that Part of the Air which is next to the Earth, which re- 
ceives the Vapours and Exhalations, and which is terminated 
by the Refraction of the Light of the Sun, 

Thoſe Spaces that are higher, and beyond theſe, are call'd 
tber; and being ſuppos'd to be poſleſs'd by a finer Subſtance, 
are call'd the Ætherial Regions, tho' theſe perhaps are not de- 
ſtitute of Air. 

This 2 inſinuates itſelf into all the Vacuities of 
Bodies, and by that means becomes the great Spring of moſt 
of the Mutations here below, as Generation, Corruption, Diſ- 
ſolution of Vegetables, &c. To the Preſſure of the Atmoſ- 
phere Plants owe their Vegetation, as well as Animals do their 
Reſpiration, Circulation, and Nutrition, See Æther and Air. 

Dr. Halley found, by undoubted Experiments, that the 
Weight of Mercury to Mater, is as 137 to 1, or very near it; 
and that the Specifick Weight of Air to Water, is as 1 to 8003 
ſo that the Weight of Mercury to Air, is as 10800 to 1; and 
a Cylinder of Air of 10800 Inches, or goo Feet, is equal to 
an Inch of Mercury : ſo that if the Air was of an equal Den- 
fity like Vater, the whole Atmoſphere would be no more than 

2, Miles high, and in the Aſcent of every 9oo Feet, the 
13 would ſink an Inch; but the To of the Air 
increaſing in the ſame Proportion, as the incumbent Weight of 
the Atmoſphere decreaſes, that is, as the Mercury in the | 2g 
meter ſinks, the upper Parts of the Air are much more rarefied ; 
and each Space anſwering to an Inch of 1 ver, grows 
greater and greater, ſo that the Atmoſphere mult be extended 
to a much greater Height. 

Upon thefe and ſuch like * N it will appear, that 
at the Height of 45 Miles, the Air is ſo rarified, as to take up 
3000 Times the Space it occupies here; and at 53 Miles high 
it would be expanded above 300000 Times : But it is probable, 
that the utmoſt Power of its Spring cannot exert itſelf to ſo 
great an Extenſion, and that no Part of the Atmoſphere reaches 
above 45 Miles from the Surface of the Earth. 


ATRACTYLIS. Diſtaff-Thiſtle; vide Cnicus, 


ATRIPLEX ; Orrach. 
The Characters are; 


It hath no Leaves to the Flower, but conſiſts of many Stamina, 


which ariſe from a five-leav'd Empalement ; the Pointal after- 
wards becomes the Seed, which is flat and orbicular, and is in- 


cloſed in the Empalement, which becomes a foliaceous Capſule, in 
which are included two Sorts of Seeds, 


The Species are; . 
1. ATRIPLEX hortenſis alba, frue pallide virens. C. B. P. 
Garden Orrach, of a 9 green ond 
2. ATRIPLEX hortenſis nigricans. C. B. P. Dark green 
Garden Orrach. 
3. ATRIPLEX bhortenſis rubra. C. B. P. Red Garden 
Orrach, 


2 * 


4. Ar RI LEX latifoha, foe Halimus fruticoſus. Mor. Hiſt. 
Shrubby broad-leav'd Orrach, commonly called Sea-purſlane- 
tree. 
5. ATRIPLEX maritima 4 Halimus & Portulaca 
marina difta, anguſtifolia. ii n. Shrubby Sea Orrach, 
commonly called ea-pur ſlane, with a narrow Leaf. 


6. ATRIPLEX maritima laciniata. C. B. P. Sea Orrach, 
with jagged Leaves. 
7. ATRIPLEX anguſto oblongo folio. C. B. P. Long narrow- 
leav'd Orrach, | 


8. ATRIPLEX anguſtiſſimo & lungiſſimo folio, H. L. Orrach, 
with very long narrow Leaves. 


9. ATRIPLEX Hlveſtris, fructu compreſſo roſes & flellato. 
C. B. Prod. Wild Orrach, with a compreſſed ſtarry — roſe- 
ſhap'd Fruit. 

10. Ar RI IL Ex Cretica maritima erecta, folio triangulari. 
—4 Cor. Upright Sea Candy Orrach, with a triangular 

f. 
Ii. ATRIPLEX Græca fruticoſa humifuſa, halimi folio, 


Jang Cor. Dwarf ſhrubby Orrach, with a Sea-purſlane 
f. 


12. Ar RIP IL Ex orientalis fruteſcens, folio ampliſſimo argenteo. 
Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Gen — wht —_ Ser- 
colour'd Leaf. 

13. Ar RITI Ex orientalis, frutex aculeatus, flore pulchro. 
Tourn. Cor. Shrubby prickly Oriental Orrach, with a fair 


Flower. 


The firſt of theſe Plants was formerly cultivated in the Kit- 
chen-Gardens, as a culinary Herb, being uſed as Spinage, and 
is by ſome Perſons preferred to it, tho' in general it is not 
eſteemed 2 the Engliſh ; but the French now cultivate 
this Plant for Uſe. It may be ſown in the Spring as Spinage, 
and muſt be eaten young ; for when it is run up to Seed, it is 
very ſtrong : This Plant, if ſuffer'd to ſhatter its Seeds in a 
Garden, will become a laſting Inhabitant, the Seeds often re- 
maining ſeveral Years in the Ground, and every Time the 
Ground is dug, will ſend forth many of the Plants. 

The ſecond and third Sorts are believed to be Varieties of 
the firſt, for they differ in nothing from that, but in the Co- 
lour of their Stalks and Leaves; however, this Difference is 
not accidental, for I have ſeveral Years cultivated all the three 
Sorts in the ſame Soil, and they have always retained their Dif- 
ference from Seeds, and have not interchanged, as moſt Va- 
rieties generally do, | 

Theſe Plants are annual, ſo muſt be ſown for Uſe early in 
the Spring, or at Michaelmas, ſoon after the Seeds are ripe ; at 
which Time it generally ſucceeds better than when it is ſown 
in the Spring, and will be fit for Uſe at leaft a Month earlier in 
the Spring. Theſe Plants require no other Culture, but ta 
hough them when they are about an Inch high, to cut them 
down where they are too thick, leaving them about four Inches 
aſunder, and to cut down all the Weeds. This muſt be done 
in dry Weather, otherwiſe the Weeds will take Root again, 
and render your Work of no Uſe. When your Plants are 
grown about four Inches high, it will be proper to hough them 
a ſecond time, in order to clear them from Weeds; and if 
you obſerve the Plants are left too cloſe in any Part, you muſt 
then cut them out. If this be well perform'd, and in dry 
Weather, the Ground will remain clean until the Plant is fit 
for Uſe. Where theſe Plants are ſown on a rich Soil, and al- 
lowed a good Diſtance, the Leaves will be very large, in which 
the Goodneſs of the Herb conſiſts. This mutt be eaten while 


it is young, for when the Stalks become tough, it is good for 


nothing. Some few Plants of each Kind may be permitted ta 

ſtand for Seed, to preſerve their Kinds, which will ripen in 

Auguſt, and may then be cut and laid on a Cloth to dry, after 

which the Seeds may be beaten out, and put up for Uſe. The 

75 Sort is ordered by the College of Phyſicians for medicinal 
ſe. 

The fourth Sort was formerly cultivated in Gardens as a 
Shrub, and by ſome Perſons they were formed into Hedges, 
and conſtantly ſheer'd to keep them thick; but I do not ap- 
prove of this Plant for ſuch Purpoſes, on many Accounts, for 
it is too vigorous ; the Shoots, in one Month, at the growin 
Seaſon of the Year, will be two Feet long, provided they have 
a good Soil, ſo that a Hedge of this Plant cannot be kept in 
ras Order, nor will it ever form a thick Hedge. But a 
worſe Inconvenience attends this Plant, for in very hard Win- 
ters it is often deſtroyed, as alſo in very dry Summers many of 
the Plants will decay, whereby there will become large Gaps 
in the Hedge, 

But altho' this Plant be not proper for Hedges, yet it may 
have a Place in Wilderneſs Quarters, where it will ſerve to 
thicken, and the Silver-coloured Leaves will add to the Variety, 
amongſt other Shrubs of the ſame Growth. This will grow 
eight or ten Feet high, and if ſuffered to grow wild without 


pruning 
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pruning, will ſpread ſeveral Feet in Compaſs, and will ſome- 
times produce Flowers. a 
It may be propagated by Cuttings, which may be planted in 
any of the Summer Months, on a ſhady Border, where, if 
they are duly watered, they will ſoon take Root, and will be 
fit to tranſplant the Michaelmas following, when they ſhould 
be planted where they are to remain ; for they do not ſucceed 
well in tranſplanting, when they are grown pretty large and 
woody. | 
The fifth Sort grows wild in divers Parts of En on the 
Sea-ſide, from whence the Plants may be procured ; or it may 
be propagated by 228 in the ſame manner as the former 
Sort. This is a low Under-ſhrub, ſeldom riſing above two 


Feet and an half, or at moſt three Feet high; but becomes 


very buſhy. The Leaves of this Kind are narrow, and of a 
whitiſh Colour, but are not ſo white as thoſe of the former. 
This may have a Place amongſt other low Shrubs ; and if 
planted on a poor gravelly Soil, will abide ſeveral Years, and 
make a pretty Diverſity. 

The fixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts grow wild in 
England and Holland, and are ſeldom preſerved but in botanick 
Gardens, for the ſake of Variety, Theſe are propagated by 
Seeds, which may be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, when they 
will ſucceed much better than if they are ſown in the Spring. 
When the Plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned, ſo as 
to leave them four or five Inches diſtant, and kept clear from 
Weeds, which is all the Culture they require. 

The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth Sorts were 
diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, who ſent their 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, from whence they have 
been communicated to ſeveral Gardens in Holland and England. 
The tenth Sort may be propagated by Needs as the four former 
Sorts, but muſt have a warmer Situation, otherwiſe it will not 
perfect Seeds in this Country. | 

The other three Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, or by 
Cuttings, planted on a ſhady Border, as was directed for the 
fourth and fifth Sorts. "Theſe muſt be planted in Pots, and 
ſheltered in Winter under a Garden-frame, where they may 
have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; but in hard 
Froſt they muſt be ſheltered, otherwiſe it will deſtroy them. 
Some of theſe Plants may be planted on a warm Border, in a 
poor gravelly Soil, where they will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well, and will make a pretty Varie 
amongſt Plants of the fame Growth. The eleventh Sort will 
ſeldom riſe above two Feet high, but the twelfth and thirteenth 
Sorts will grow to be ſix or ſeven Feet high. 


AVENA ; Oats. 


The Characters are; 


It is of the Graſs-leav'd Tribe; the Flowers have no Petals, 
and are diſpoſed in a looſe Panicle; the Grain is eatable. 


The Species are; 


I. Av ENA vulgaris ſeu alba. C. B. P. Common or white 
Oats. 

2. AVENA nigra. C. B. P. Black Oats, 

3. Av ENA nuda. C. B. P. Naked Oats, 


The firſt Sort here mentioned is the moſt common in Eng- 
land ; the ſecond Sort being much leſs eſteemed, the white 
being the heavier Grain, and makes whiter Meal. The third 
Sort is leſs common than either of the former, eſpecially in the 
Southern Parts of England ; but in the North of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, it is cultivated in plenty. This Sort is eſteem- 
ed, becauſe the Grain threſhes clean out of the Huſk, and 
need not be carried to the Mill to be made into Oatmeal or 
Griſt. An Acre of Ground doth not yield ſo many Buſhels 
of theſe, as of the common Oats, by Reaſon the Grain is ſmall 
and naked, and goes near in Meaſure ; but what is wanting in 
the Meaſure, is ſupplied in Value. | 

Oats are a very profitable Grain, and abſolutely neceſſary, 
being the principal Grain which Horſes love; and are eſteem- 
ed the moſt wholeſome Food for thoſe Cattle, being ſweet, 
and of an opening Nature ; other Grains being apt to bind, 
which is injurious to labouring Horſes, But if you feed them 
with this Grain, ſoon after they are houſed, before they have 
ſweat in the Mowe, or are otherwiſe dried, it is as bad on the 
other hand ; for they are then too laxative. 

This Grain is a great Improvement to many Eſtates in the 
North of England, Scotland, and Wales ; for it will thrive on 
cold barren Soils, which will produce no other Sort of Grain ; 
it will alſo thrive on the — Land. In ſhort, there is no 
Soil too rich or too poor for it, too hot or too cold for it. And 
in wet Harveſts when other Grain is ſpoil'd, this will receive 
little or no Damage; the Straw and Huſks being of ſo dry a 
Nature, that if they are houſed wet, they will not heat in the 


Mowe, or become mouldy as other Grain uſually do, fo is of 
eat Advantage in the Northern Parts of England, and in Scot- 
nd, where their Harveſt is generally late, and the Autumng 

wet, , 

The Meal of this Grain makes tolerable good Bread, and 

is the common Food of the Country People in the North, In 

the South it is eſteemed for Pottage and other Meſſes, and in 
ſome Places they make Beer with this Grain, 

The beſt time for ſowing of Oats is in February or March, 
according as the Seaſon is early or late, and ſometimes I haye 
known it ſown in April, and has been early ripe, The Man- 
ner of preparing the Ground, as alſo of ſowing the Grain, be- 
* ſame as for other Corn, I ſhall not mention it in this 

ce. 


AVENUES, are Walks or Entrances leading to a Place, 
and in Gardening, are Walks planted with Rows of Trees, 
made in the Front-end of the Garden, leading to the Front of 
an Houſe, or to a Garden Gate, to a Highway Gate or Wood, 
to terminate in a Proſpect, 


As to ſuch Avenues that lead to an Houſe, they ought to be 


as wide as the whole Breadth of the Front, and if they be 
wider, they are better. 

And as for ſuch Avenues to Woods or Proſpects, Ec. 
ought not to be leſs than fixty Feet in Breadth ; and becauſe 
ſuch Walks are a long time before they are ſhady, it will be 
convenient to plant another Row on each Side, rather than to 
loſe the Statelineſs that the main Walk will afford in Time by 
being broad, where any thing of a Proſpect is to be gained. 

And as to the Diſtance one from another, they ſhould not 
be planted nearer to one another than thirty-five or forty Feet, 
eſpecially if the Trees are any thing of a ſpreading Kind ; and 
the ſame Diſtance, if they are for a regular Grove. 

As to the Trees proper for planting Avenues, they may be 
the Engliſh Elm, the Lime Tree, the Horſe Cheſnut, the Com- 
mon Cheſnut, the Beech, and the Abele. 

The Engliſh Elm is approv'd for all Places where it will 
ſucceed, and that will do in moſt Places, except in very wet 
or cold ſhallow Grounds. 1. Becauſe it will bear cutting, 
heading, lopping in any manner whatſoever, and probably with 
better Succeſs than any other Tree. 

Others approve of the Dutch Elm, rough or ſmooth ; the 
broad-leav'd or Witch Elm, becauſe they are of , quicker 
Growth than the Engliſh, and will grow tolerably well in al- 
moſt any Soil : It will alſo remove very well, and ſeldom miſ- 
carries, if but an ordinary Care be taken of it, which the 
Engliſh Elm is ſubje& to do. 2. Becauſe it is out with green 
Leaves in the Spring, with the earlieſt Plants, and continues 
its Beauty as long as almoſt any other Tree. 3. Becauſe it 
makes an incomparable Hedge, and is preferable to all others 
for lofty Eſpaliers. 

Secondly, The Lime Tree: This is approv'd by others, be- 
cauſe it will do well in any tolerable Soil, if the Bottom be 
not wet and cold, and becauſe of the regular Shape it has in 
growing, the Agreeableneſs of its Shade, and the beautiful 

olour of its Leaves. | 

Thirdly, The Horſe Cheſnut is recommended to be uſed 
every where in ſuch Places as are very well defended from 
ſtrong Winds ; becauſe where-ever it grows freely, if it be 
not ſkilfully manag'd now and then by cutting, the Branches 
are ſubject to ſplit down: This Tree is valuable on account 


of its quick Growth, the Earlineſs of its coming out, the 


Nobleneſs of its Leaves, and the Beauty of its Flowers, being 
a fine Plant both for Shade and Ornament. This delights in a 
ſtrong, hearty Soil, but will do well in any tolerable Soil, if 
good Care be taken in the Planting of it. 

Fourthly, The common Cheſnut will do well in a proper Soil, 
and will riſe to a conſiderable Height if planted cloſe together, 
but if it be planted ſingly, where the Tree can take its 
own natural Shape, it is rather inclin'd to ſpread and grow 
globous than tall, 

Fifthly, the Beech is recommended by ſome, but this ſeldom 
ſucceeds well after tranſplanting, without 3 Care, 
tho? it arrives to a very large Tree in many Places in England 
where it grows naturally, and is the moſt tedious and trouble- 
ſome to raiſe to any tolerable Size in a Nurſery Way. 

Sixthly, the Abele: This indeed grows more difpers'd and 
looſe in its Head than any of the former, and conſequently is 
worſe for Defence; but yet is not to be left out from the 
Number of Trees for Avenues, becauſe it is the quickeſt in 
Growth of all the Foreſt Trees, and will thrive tolerably well 
in almoſt any Soil, and particularly in wet Ground, where few 
of the before-mention'd Trees will thrive ; And this ſeldom 
fails in tranſplanting, 


Seventhly, 
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| The Oak ;. but this'is ſeldom. uſed in plantirig 4: 
oak 4" it requires ſo _ time to raiſe it up to any 
tolerable Stature in the Nurſery ay 3 nor is it apt to thrive 
much after it has been-tranſplanted, if at Bigneſs. 
As for the Ader, Aſp, Platanus, and Sycamore, they ae 
but rarely uſed for planting Avenues. IO INE 
The old Method of planting Avenues with regular Rows of 
Trees, is what has been generally practis d till of late Years ; 
fince the old Manner of laying out Gardens being with good 
Reaſon diſuſed, they have lately introduced a more cent 
Method of planting Avenues ; which is to plant the Trees in 
Clumps, or Platoons, making the much wider than 
before, and ſo place the Clumps of Trees at about three hun- 
dred Feet Diſtance from each other. In each of theſe Clumps 
ſhould be planted ſeven or nine Trees, according to the Fancy 
of the Owner, or the Perſon who deſigns the Plantation: But 
this is only to be practis d, where the Avenue is of a tolerable 
Length; for, in ſhort Walks, it will not ſo ſightly as 
even Rows of Trees. In large Parks this Method of planting 
in Clumps has-a good Effect ; for as a Perſon rides through 
the Avenue, the ing between the Trees, to the Turf 
where the Deer are feeding, is much more agreeable, than in 
between ſtrait Rows of Trees. The Trees ſhould. be 
lanted about thirty Feet aſunder in the Clumps, and a little 
Ditch thrown up round each Clump, to prevent the Deer from 
coming to bark them, es | 


. 
Fort to be ant in the KiTCHEn GARDEN. 


The Beginning of this Month you muſt ſow Onions, to 
ſupply the Table early in the Spring for Sallets, &c. and leſt 
the Winter ſhould prove ſevere, it will be proper to ſow a few 
Nel Onions at the fame time; for theſe will endure the 
greateſt Cold, when the common Sort are all deftroy'd ; but 
they are ſtronger than the common Sort, which is the only 
Reaſon they are not ſo much eſteem'd. 4 

You muſt alſo ſow Spinage to ſtand the Winter, to ſupply 
the Kitchen in Winter and Spring. The beſt Sort to endure 
Cold is the prickly Kind, which is what moſt People ſow at 
— Seaſon, it being much hardier than the round-leav'd 

** e 


About the fifth or ſixth Day of this Month you ſhould ſow 
your early Batterſea Cabbage-ſeed ; for that which is ſown 
earlier will run to ſeed in the Spring, if the Winter ſhould 
prove mild : And if it is ſown later than this time, the Plants 
will not have Strength to reſiſt the Cold, nor will they come 
ſo early, provided they do ſtand thro? the Winter. 

The tenth or eleventh Day of this Month you ſhould ſow 
ſome Cauliflower-ſeed for the early Crop to be planted under 
your Bell or Hand-glaſſes, and under the Walls where they 
are deſignꝰd to ſtand open: But you ſhould alſo ſow ſome more 
Seeds about the fourteenth Day for a ſecond Crop, to plant 
under Frames to, abide the Winter ; for it often happens, in 
a mild Winter, that many of thoſe Plants which were firſt 
ſown, do run in the Spring ; therefore if you have not a ſecond 
Supply, you will be at a great Loſs ; beſides, theſe will come 
to flower after the firſt ſowing is gone, ſo that your Table will 
be ſupply'd much longer with the ſecond ſowing, 7 

About the middle of this Month you ſhould ſow ſome com- 
mon Cabbage-Lettuce, and ſome brown Dutch Lettuce to 
ſtand the Winter on warm Borders without covering; and 
about the twentieth Day of the Month you may ſow ſome 
Sileſia, Cos, and other large Kinds of Lettuce, to plant under 
Glaſſes, or upon Beds, to be cover'd in Winter, that they 
may come early the following Spring: you ſhould always ob- 
ſerve, if the Weather be hot and dry when all theſe Seeds are 


| ſown, to ſhade the Beds with Mats in the Heat of the Day, 


and to ſupply them duly with Water, otherwiſe the Plants will 


not come up regularly. 


In moiſt Weather tranſplant Endive and Celery for blanching, 
which ſhould be well water'd to ſettle the Earth to their Roots ; 
and if the Weather 'ſhould alter to Drought, they muſt be 
* water d until they have taken Root. 0 | 

ou may now tranſplant ſome of the Lettuces which were 
ſown the former Month, to ſupply the Kitchen in Autumn ; 
theſe ſhould be planted in a warm Situation, leſt the Froſts, 
which often happen early in October, ſhould. injure them: 
They muſt alſo be duly water'd until they have taken Root. 

oward the latter End of the Month you ſhould ſow ſeveral 
Sorts of Seeds which remain a long Time in the Ground, 


which, if ſown. in the Spring, do often miſc 3 as Chervil, 
Angelica, Lovage, Maſterwort, Scurvygraſs, Fennel, Alex- 


anders, Sweet-Seſeli, and ſome others, which always ſucceed 
yu when. ſown. at this Seaſon, than when they are ſown in 


* 


r * 3 


Vour Beds. of Coleworts, c. which were ſown! the laſt 
Month, ſhould be carefully weeded ; and if the Plants are 
very thick, ſome of them ſhould be drawn out, and tranſ- 
planted into another Spot, that thoſe which remain may have 
more room to grow, Di 217 5 | 

Cut off. the — — of moſt Sorts of Aromatick 
Plants, as Lavender, Roſemary, Savory, Hyſſop, &c. that 
they may make new Shoots before Winter ; but do not per- 
form this Work in dry Weather, for many times the Plants 
are deſtroy'd by it, when there happens to be a long Drought. 

Pull up Onions, Garlick, Rocambole, and Shal ots, w 
their Leaves begin to wither-and fall-; and ſpread them thin in 
an airy Place to dry, before you put them up where they are 
to remain for Winter uſe. | | 

In dry Weather you muſt earth up your Celery which is 
large enough, obſerving not.to the Hearts of the Plants, 
for that will rot them, You muſt alſo tye up your Endive, 
which is full- grown, to blanch;; this muſt alſo be perform'd 
when the Leaves are very dry, otherwiſe the Plants will rot. 

Your Artichokes which were planted the laſt Spring, will 
now begin to ſhew their Fruit; therefore all ſmall Suckers 
which come out on the Sides of their Stalks, ſhould be cut off; 
for if they are ' rp 7 to remain on, they will weaken and 
ſtarve the top Fruit: Vou ſhould alſo clear them from Weeds, 
or any other large growing Plants, which ſtand near them. 

Tranſplant your Brocoli (which was not planted out the 
former Month) into the Place where it is to remain for flower- 
ing, obſerving to water it duly until it has taken Root. Theſe 
Plants ſhould be planted in Rows about two Feet aſunder, and 
a Foot Diſtance from each other in the Rows. 

You may yet tranſplant ſome Savoys, to come late in the 
Spring; but if the Winter ſhould prove ſevere, they will not 
grow to be large, nor will they cabbage; but in mild Winters 
they often ſucceed very well. | 

Obſerve to' keep the Roots of your Melons from too much 
Wet, which many times cauſes the Plants to decay before the 
Fruit is ripe. - | 

Your Cucumbers for pickling are now in Seaſon, therefore 
they ſhould be looked over twice a Week, to gather ſuch as 
are fit, for 'in a ſhort time they will grow too large for that 
Purpoſe ;. theſe muſt alſo be frequently water'd in dry Wea- 
thers which will cauſe them to produce a greater Quantity of 

ruit. 4 
The Af which was planted the laſt Spring, ſhould be 
carefully clear d from Weeds; for at this Seaſon it will make 
new Shoots, which will be much ſtronger, where they are not 
injur'd by Weeds or other Plants, than on the contrary. 

All your Winter Crops, as Parſnips, Leeks, Beets, Cab- 
bages, &c. ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, which, 
if ſuffered to grow, will greatly injure your Crops, and will 
ſoon ſcatter their Seeds at this n, whereby your Ground 
will be plentifully ſtock*d with Weeds, which cannot be rooted 
out in many Years. 

The Dunghills ſhould alſo be cleared from Weeds, particu- 
larly Atriplex's and Nightſhade, which at this Seaſon are very 
common upon almoſt every Dunghill, and if the Seeds are 
permitted to ſcatter, when the Dung is carried into the Gar- 
den, they will be mixed therewith, and thereby fill your 
Ground with Weeds; therefore they ſhould be pulPd up, and 
caſt into an Heap to rot at ſome Diſtance from the Garden or 
Dunghill ; for if they are only hough'd down, and permitted 
to lie upon the Dunghill, (as is by ſome practiſed) the Seeds 
will ripen as they lie, and be almoſt as bad as if they had been 
ſuffered to grow to Maturity. 

You may in this Month plant Slips of Sage, Roſemary, 
Stoechas, Lavender, Maſtick, and other Aromatick Plants, 
where it was omitted in the Spring ; but theſe will not be near 
ſo ſtrong, nor capable of reſiſting the Cold ſo well, as thoſe 

lanted in the Spring, and therefore ſhould be ſhelter'd, if the 
Winter ſhould prove ſevere. 7 

Cut ſuch Herbs as are now in Flower to diſtil, or to 8, 
Winter Uſe, always obſerving to OD up. in a dry ſhady 
Place; for if they are dried in the the will ſhrink up, 
and be little wort | a 8 

Continue to ſow the Seeds of Creſſes, Rape, Turnep, Ra- 
diſh, Muſtard, and other kinds of Sallet-herbs every Week, 
that the Table may not be unfutniſhed ; for theſe ſoon grow 
too large for Uſe. 

Gather all Sorts of Kitchen-Garden Seeds which are now 
ripe, ſpreading them upon Mats to dry, and then beat or rub 
them out of their Huſks or Pods, and put them up till the Sea- 
ſons for ſowing them. | | Vo 

Your Radiſh-ſeed, which is now in Pod, muſt be guarded, 
to prevent the Birds from devouring it, which they will do in 
a ſhort time, if they are not deſtroyed. 


8 | So- 


dit. 
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So Turneps for a latter Crop, which may be done any time 
before the Twentieth Day of this Month; but thoſe which are 
fown' later, do ſeldom apple well, eſpecially" if the Autumn 
proves cold. % "DONE FR - "tha | | . 

Earth up your Finnochia, which is full grown, to blanch it, 
chat it may be fit for Uſe 3 and continue to tranſplant Celery 
into Drills, that you may have a Succeſſion to ſupply the Ta- 
ble-thro* the Seaſon. -/ 20 en een m 


Product of the KI TcHEN-GARDEN this Month. 


| Cabbages, Kidney-beans, ſome large kinds of Peaſe, Arti- 
chokes, en B Chron; Cabbage-Lettuces of ſeveral 
Sorts, Finnochia, Celery, Turneps, Cucumbers, '' Melons; 
Onions, Purſlain, all Sorts of young Sallet-herbs, ſome late 
Cauliflowers, Endive, and ſome other Sorts. 


Mur to be done in the FRUIT GARDEN and VINEYARD. 


201 33. + | , eee wee B 
Lock carefully over your Wall- fruit- trees to deſtroy Snails 
and other Vermin, which will gnaw your choice Fruits, and 
ſpoil them. You ſhould alſo _ Sparrows and Tomtits, 
which wilt peck your choice Pears,” Figs, and Grapes, as faſt 
as they ripen, where they are not defended; and you ſhould 
fix ſome Phials with Honey-watet' on different Parts of your 
Trees, to deſtroy the Waſps, which will drown themſelves by 
attempting to drink of the Water. een 290) 

Where any Branches of your Trees do project from the 
Wall, or have been diſplaced by Winds, &c. they ſhould be 
carefully faſten'd to the Wall in their due Poſition, that the 
Fruit may receive the Benefit of the Sun to ripen it; but do 
not pull off the Leaves of the Trees, (as is by ſome Perſons 
practi ſed) for this expoſes the Fruit too much, whereby it be- 
comes hard, and ſeldom ripens kindly, oo 

Your Vines in the Vineyard, and thoſe: againſt the Walls, 
ſhould now be gone over for the laſt Time, pulling off all 
trailing Branches which have been lately produced; and faſten 
thoſe Branches which are looſe in their proper Places, that the 
Fruit (which is now full ) may receive the Benefit of 
the Sun and Air to ripen it. You ſhould alſo obſerve to keep 
the Ground clear from Weeds between your Rows of Vines, 
that the Sun may dry up the Moiſture of the Ground every 
Day, and the Reflexion of Heat may be greater. | 

Uatie the Buds of Fruit-trees which were inoculated the 
laſt Month, otherwiſe their Bandage will pinch the Bark of 
the Stocks, and prevent their growing equally-in the Part where 
the Bud is put in. You ſhould: alſo obſerve to clear the lower 
Part of your Stocks from Shoots, and keep the Ground clear 
from Weeds near the Roots of your Fruit- trees. 


| | Fruits in prime, or yet laſting.  \ 


Apples ; The Summer white Couſtin, Margaret Apple, 
Codlin, Summer Pearmain, Summer Pippin, with ſome o- 
thers. | St | 

Pears ; The Jargonelle, Windſor, Cuiſſe Madam, Orange 
Muſk, Gros Blanquette, Muſk Blanquette; Long- ſtalk' d 
Blanquette, Poire fans Peau, Muſcat Robine, Amber Pear, 
Green Orange, Caſſolette, Magdalen Pear, Gros Oignonet, 
Poire Roſe, Summer Boncretien, Cailot Roſat, Ruſſellet, 
with ſome 3 — of . 5 "a # 1 

Peaches; Red and white Magdalen, ewington, the 
Mignonne or Minion, Italian Peach, Nallet Bellows or 
Belli, Violette Hative, La Chevreuſe, (or Belle Chevreuſe) 


Munier, Chaſfſelas, white Muſcadine,. and Orleans. 
Figs ; The Early White, Lo lue, Long White, Round 
_ Italian White, Large: Yellow, Brunſwick, and Cyprus 
e v fold bog n db ne „tl Leistet Sat 
- .. Fi{bert6354 Nuts, Mulberries ; and in the Stove, the Anana 
Or Pine-Apple, | Al mint wor nt 
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The Beginning of this Month you ſhould look carefully 
bver the Stocks which were budded the laſt Month, and looſen 


an an 
the Bandage; leſt the Buds ſhould be pineh'd thereby; and 
where there are an — 22 the Buds, 


ſhould be cut off. You ſhould alſo look over your Trees which 
were budded the former Year, or grafted in the Spring, eut- 
ting off all ſuch Shoots: as are produced. below the Buds or 
Grafts; for if theſe are permitted to grow, they will ſtatve 
the Buds or Graſts .. %% » 
Keep your Ground elear from Weeds between your Trees, 
and train up the ſeveral Sorts of Ever-greens, Foreſt Trees, 
and Shrubs, for the ſeveral Purpoſes they ate deſigned; but do 
not trim the Stems of Standard Trees 100 cloſe ; for if they 
have not ſome-ſmall Shoots left on che Sides of their Stems to 
detain the dap, they will not be able to ſupport their Heads. 
Toward the End of this Month you may Cutting of 
Laurels, and Honeyſuckles, in a ſhady Border, obſerving to 
keep them conſtantly refreſhed with Water; for if they ſhrink 
with Drought,” they ſeldom recover again. 
+ You ſhould now begin to clear and trench the Ground, 
where. you intend to plant dut Stocks, or young Foreſt Trees 
in Autumn, that the Rain may ſoak and mellow the Ground 
before the Seaſon of planting ; and if your Lind is tiff, the 
laying of it a Month or ſix Weeks in Ridges before it is plant- 
ed, will mellow the Clods; and render them much eaſier to 


Fh* 398 . 4 *1 


IVork to be done in the PLEASURE GARDEN, 5 


Tranſplant the Layers of Carnations, Pinks, and Sweet- 


Williams, which by this Time will have taken good Root, if 


timely laid. Thoſe Choice Sorts of Carnations which are de- 
ſigned for Pots, may be planted at this Time each in a ſmall 
HalF-penty Pot, filled with freſh" light Earth, and placed in a 
ſhady Situation until they have taken Root; after which they 
may be removed into a more open Situation, where they may 
remain until the Beginning of Oclober, when they ſhould be 
placed under a Hot-bed Frame, or plunged into an old Bark- 
bed, and arched over with Hoops, that they may be cover'd 
in Winter, to protect them from hard Rains, Snow, and ſevere 
Froft ; but they ſhould be always open'd-in-mild Weather, o- 
therwiſe they will draw up weak. In tliis manner they may be 
much better preſerved, tlian if they wete planted out at firſt 
into the Pots where they are to remain for blowing, becauſe 
they will ſtand in a ſixth part of the Compaſs; and in Spring 
they may be turn'd out of the ſmall Pots with the Earth to their 
Roots, whereby they will not receive any Check, and placed 
into larger Pots to flower. But thoſe Carnations, Pinks, and 
Swert- Williams, which are deſigned for the Borders of the 
Pleaſure Garden, ſhould be now planted in Beds in the Flower 
Nurſery, to remain till the Middle or latter End of next 
Month, - when you muſt dig the Borders of the Pleaſure Gar- 
den, and new plant them, at which time theſe may be taken 
up with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and planted in the Bor- 
ders with other Flowers. h ne 
Lou may now ſhift your choice Auricula's into freſh rich 
Earth, obſerving to clear them from dead Leaves, and 
them in a ſhady Situation until they have taken Root: Thi 
freſh Earth will ſtrengthen the Plants greatly, and improve 
their Flowers the following Spring. 2 4 | | 
You may remove the Bulbs of Iris's, Fritillaria's, and Hya- 
cinths of Peru, and alſo” the Roots of Lilies, Martagons, 
Crown Imperials, Pzonia's, and Flag-Iris's, whoſe Leaves are 
now decayed ; but if ſuffered to remain longer in the Ground, 
2 out freſh Fibres, when it will be too late to remove 


Gather all forts of Flower-ſeeds as they ripen, and ſpread 
them to dry in the Sun; after which they ſhould be preſerved 
in their Pods or Husks until the Seaſons for ſowing them; for 
the Seeds of moſt Plants may be kept longer good in their Pods 
than when are rubb'd out. „ g Wy 
\ Tranſplant Polyanthus's, Primroſes, and ſeedling Auricula's, 
obſerving to ſhade and water them until they have taken Root, 
as alſo. to cloſe the Earth to their Roots, otherwiſe the Worms 
will draw them out of the Ground. F 
Cut down the Stalks of ſuch Plants as have done flowering, 
and are decayed; and faſten all tall growing Plants to Sticks, to 
ſupport them from being broken or blown down by ſtrong 
Winds, which often reign at this Seaſon. e 
Vour Pots of annual Plants muſt now be duly water d in dry 
Weather, otherwiſe they will ſoon loſe their Beauty; and ſuch 
— —— — tender, ſhould be 2 into Shelter when 

Nights begin to be cold, that they may perfect their Seeds, 
which 2 bt Seaſons do ſeldom — well if they are not 
protected from the Inclemency of the Weather. n 
Toward the latter End of this Month you ſhould 1 * 
prepare your Beds to receive your choice Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and Ranunculus's; that the Earth may ſettle before the R 
are planted ; otherwiſe, when the Earth ſinks unequally, — 

| W 
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f oles on the Tops of the Beds, which will detain the 
3 in thoſe Places will be rot· 
* can all the Parts of your Flower-Garden from Weeds, 
which, if permitted to ſtand, will ſhed their |Seeds/m/a1hort 
time, whereby your Garden will be ſo ſtock'd with Weeds, 
as not to be rooted out in ſeveral Years. : STO ner 
You may now ſow the Seeds of Anemonies, Pulfatilla's, 
Ranunculus's, Crocus's, Fritillaria's,Hyacinths, "Tulips, Nar- 
ciſſus's, Cyclamens, Iris's, &c. in Pots or Boxes, filled with 
light rich Earth, - obſerving not to cover thoſe Seeds which are 
thin and light, too deep ; for. theſe will rot in the Ground 
when buried deep, as the Ranunculus's, Pulſatilla's, Anemo- 
nies, and. F itillaria's; but the larger Seeds ma be covered 
thicker. Theſe Pots or Boxes ſhould be placed where 
may have the Morning Sun till Ten or Eleven o Clock; for if 
they are too much expoſed to the Heat of the Sun at this Sea- 
ſon, the Seeds will not grow ſo well: They muſt alſo! be fre- 
quently refreſh'd, with Water, but it ſhould be given very 
gently, W the Seeds will be in danger of being waſhed 
of round. Nin 9 it c 
” The Seeds of ſeveral Kinds of annual Flowers-may-now be 


- 


ſown on warm Borders to ſtand. the Winter, that they ws 
flower early the following Summer, whereby will be muc 
ſtronger, and produce a greater Quantity of Flowers,” than 


thoſe which are ſown in the Spring, and the Seeds will conſtant- 
ly ripen, better. Of theſe are the Sweet Pea, Venus Navel- 
wort, Dwarf Annual-Stock, Lobel's Catchfly, with ſame o- 


Plants now in Flower in the PLE ASURE-GARDEN, 


Some Carnations, Painted Lady Pink, Old Man's-head 
Pink, Female Balſamine, Marvel of Peru, Amaranthus's, A- 
maranthoides, ſeveral ſorts of Starwort, Golden-Rods of ſe- 
veral Kinds, Scarlet and Blue Cardinals- Flower, Campanula, 
Hollyhocks, Colchicum of Chio, Cyclamens, Greater Con- 
volvulus of ſeveral Sorts, Flos Adonis, Venus Looking-glafs, 
Venus Navelwort, Africans, French Marygold, Sweet Sultans, 
Indian Scabious, . Nigella's, Candy Tuft, Apocynums, Sweet 
Pea, Tangier Pea, Everlaſting Peaſe, Sun-Flowers of many 
Kinds, Lavatera's, Mallows of ſeveral ſorts, Linaria's, Jacea's, 
Ketmia Veſicaria, Hieraciums, Stramoniums, Tuberoſes, 
Sclarea's, Geraniums, Lychnis's, Annual Stocks, Blattaria 
Lutea, Double NN two -_ of ra 

olds from the Cape of Good: Hape, Onagra's, ia's, 
L Autumnal Hyacinth, Globe T hiſtles, An- 
nual Stock, Naſturtium Indicum, Fairchild's Mule, Virginian 
Spiderwort, Catanance Quorundam, Elichryſum Americanum. 
Stcechas Citrina, Double Feverfew, Coronilla Herbacea flore 
vario, Buphthalmums, Aſteroides Alpina ſalicis folio, Eryngi- 
ums, Glauciums, Capnoides, Aſclepias albo flore,. Aconitum 
Lycoctonum luteum, Aconitum ſalutiferum, Napellus cceru- 
leus, Alcea's, Helianthemums, Double Sopewort, Argemone 
Mexicana, Antirrhinums, Lupines of ſeveral ſorts, Lavendula 
folio diſſecto, Iris Uvaria, Cerinthe, Perſicaria Orientalis, 
Alkekengi's, Limoniums, Moldavica's, Molucca lævis & ſpi- 
noſa, Solanums of various Kinds, Melongena's, Hedyſarums, 
n Oriental Bugloſs, Alyſſons, with ſome o- 


Harqh Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 

Common white Jaſmine, Paſſion-Flower, Periploca, Scor- 
pion Senna, Althea fruteſcens Bryoniæ folio, Agnus Caſtus, 
Althza fruteſcens parvo flore, Kitmia's four ſorts, Honey- 
ſuckles, Mallow-tree, Shrubby Canary Hypericum, Stinking 
ſhrubby Hypericum,, . Ws uble Virgin's-Bower, 

ignonia, or Trumpet Flower, Traveller's Joy, Muſk Roſe, 
2 Roſe, Bladder Senna, , Spaniſh Broom, with ſome o- 
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About the Beginning of this Month you may inoculate O- 
8 obſerving to turn that Side of the Stock where 
the Bud is put in, from the Sun. Cut off Oranges, Jaſmines, 


and other Exoticks which were  enatch'd the former Spring, 


from their Mother 


Wax berubb'd off until the following Spring. 


The Beginning of this Month is a proper Seaſon for ſhifting n 
Alves, Secs. . : icoides's, Cereus's, Euphorbiums, and other 
exotick ſucculent Plants which now begin to grow, and will 
take Root again ſooner than at any other Time of the Lear; 


Mother-trees, being careful in the Operation not 
to looſen. the Graft from the Stock, nor ſhould the Clay or 


you ſhould at the ſame time take off the Off-ſets of your Aloes, 


155 plant them into ſmall Pats filled with, freſh {indy Earth. 
ieing them where Wee have the Morning Sun, obferving, 
to refreſh them now and then with a;little Water in dry Wea-' 
ther, which 2 obſerved, there will be no, Occaſion to 
give them. any artificial Heat to encourage them to take Root, 
2 thus Seaſon they are . greatly . diſpoſed to, ſend forth 
The ſeveral Kinds, of tender Exotick Plants, which are 
conſtantly preſerved in the Bark-ſtoves, ſhould now be ſhifted, 
that they may make ſtrong Roots before Winter ; for if they 
are ſhifted too late in the Seaſon; they do not recover it before 
the Cold comes on, which checks their Growth, ſo that they 
will not appear fo Vigorous, not will they be ſo ſtrong to main- 
tain themſelves in Winter ; but if they are not ſhifted at this 
Seaſon, their Roots will be ſo matted in the Pots, that they 
will grow mouldy in Winter, and decay, which has often been 
deſtructive to many choice eee ane" ag 
Your Beds in whit your Anana's are pliced, ſhould be now 
refreſhed with ſome freſh Tanners- Bark, (provided it was not 
done the former Month) for the Evenings at this Seaſon do be- 
gin to grow cold, and if the Heat of the Beds do alſo decline, 
the Plants will not thrive; and this being the principal Seaſon 
of their Growth, it will prevent their ſtrengthening them- 
ſelves for Fruit the following Year ; nor will the Heads or Off- 
ſets which have been newly planted, be ſufficiently furniſhed 
with Roots before Winter, if the Beds are not kept in a kind- 
by Tom er of Warmth; and as the Nights grow cold, the 
laſſes ſhould be cover'd with Mats, to keep them warm. 
The ſeveral Kinds of hardy Green-houſe Plants ſhould now 
be ſhifted, and thoſe Which require it, ſhould have larger Pots; 
for if their Roots are too much confined, and matted” about 
the Pots, _ will grow mouldy, and decay. When they 
are ſhifted, they ſhould be placed in a ſhady Situation, until 
they have taken Root, after which they may be expoſed again 
in the Sun, until the Time of houfitig them: But you ſhould 
not expoſe them too much. to ſtro Winds, which will blow 
them — of the Pots again, when they have been lately re- 
moved. hs 5 
You ſhould now take ſome of the Earth out of the Tubs or 
Pots of Orange-trees, filling them up again with rich freſh 
_— which will encourage them to füpport their Fruit in 
inter. 3 e e e a ne OG 
Waſh and cleanſe the Leaves and Stems of your Coffee-trees, 
and other Exotick Plants, from Filth, which they are very 
ſubject to contract at this Seaſon ; and if it be not clean'd off, 
will intice Vermin, to the great Injury of your Plants. 
Toward the latter End of the Month, you may. femove 
your Cereus's, Rr an inn and other ſucculent Plants, 
which have been placed abroad, into the Stove again ;- for at 
this Seaſon the Nights begin to grow cold, and there often hap- 
pens much Rain, which is very injurious to theſe Plants, when 
they are expoſed thereto, '' 1 


Plants now in Flower in the GxEEx-Housz, Ga DEN, and 
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Geraniums of ſeveral forts, Ficoides's of various kinds, Fri- 
tillaria Craſſa, ſeverat forts of Alves, '' Sedurns, Cotyledons, 
Myrtles, Oranges, Ciſtus's, Colutea Athiopica, ſeveral ſorts 
of Paſſion- Flower, Senſitive Plant, Humble Plant, Indian 
Figs, Oleanders, Alcea's, Anemonoſpermos's, Myrto-Ciſtus, 
Ricinoides Staphyſagriz folio, Ricinoides folio multifido, Qua- 
moclit, Spani Jaknine; Arabian Jaſmine, Azorian Jaſmine, 
Indian yellow Jaſmine, Laurel-leaved Jaſmine, and Ilex-lea- 
ved Jaſmine, Apocynums, Acacia's, Senna Alexandrina, Caſ- 
ſia's of ſeveral forts, Hedyſarums, Viburnums, Elichryſums, 
Indian Naſturtium with a double Flower, Jacobea's, Doria's, 
Senecio "folio retuſo, Canna 'Indica, * Trachelium 
umbellatum Azureum, Limonium Aſplenii folio, Limonium 
Siculum Gallas ferens, Turnera, Colvolvulus's of ſeveral ſorts, 
Plumeria, Phytolacca, Solanvides, Poliums, Solanums, Lotus 
argentea Cretica, Martynia, Indian Arrow- root, Aloes of ſe- 
veral ſorts, with ſome others. FEM : | 


- AURANTIOM, [this Plant is called of Aurum, Lat. 
Gold, on account of its Golden Colour; or, as others ſuppoſe, 
of the Province of Orange] The Orange-tree, 

De Leaues have two Lobes or Appendages at their Baſe, 
which are like Ears, and cut in Form of a Heart; the Fruit is 
round and depreſſed, and of a yellow Colour when ripe ; the 
Juice is ſweet, in which it differs from the Citron and Le- 
mon. og 18605 h 
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There is a very great Variety of this Tree, eſerved in the 
Gardens of the Curious ; 10 den ih, would be too 


tedious in this Place ; I ſhall therefore only mention the beſt 
known Sorts, and proceed to their Culture, * 3 
I. 8 acri medulla, vulgare. Ferr. Hafp. The 
common Sci Orange. . 5 e 
"i bn medulla dulei, vulgare. Ferr. Heſp. The 
ſweet Sevi! Orange. „ PEN iy: 2 ne xe x 
3. AvranTtium Sinenſe, Ferr. Heſp. The Chins O- 
4 8 criſps folio, Ferr. Heſp. The curl d- 
leav'd range.  -: 1 TL | | 
5. AURANTIUM cri/po folio, elegantiſſime variegato. Boerh, 
Ind. The ſtriped cur'd-leav'd 8 r ee 
6. AbRANTIUN corniculatum. Ferr. Heſp. The horned 
„ n tf gi Here wo ll 
why Nos A il folio variegat gare, Anglicum dictum, 
Boerh. Ind. The common friped Orange... 
8. AURANTIUM hermaphroditum, partim Aurantium, par- 
tim Citrium. The Hermaphrodite Orange. 
9. AURANTIUM: dngu/to falicis folio dictum. Boerh. Ind. 
The Willow-leav'd Orange, canunoniy call d, The Turkey O- 


10. AURANTIUM angufto ſalicis folio, elegantiſſime variegato, 
The ftriped Turkey Orange. * H ln ano) 
11. AURANTIUM frudtu maxim», Indiz Orientalis. Boerh, 
d. The Pumpelmoes, or Shaddoc g 7 
12. AURANTIUM flore duplici. The. double flower'd O- 
range. or ER RT WS 

25 AURANTIUM fruttu minimo. The Nutmeg er Dwarf 


9 Avant 1UM fructu minimo, foliis ex albo var tegatis. 
The ſtriped Nutmeg or Dwarf Orange. 


There is alſo a great Variety of Oranges with ſtriped Leaves, 
to be found in the curious Collections of theſe Trees, which 
differ in the Colour or Manner of the Stripes or Blotches ; 
but theſe I ſhall paſs over, and proceed firſt to the Manner of 


—— you purpoſe to raiſe Stocks for budding of Oranges, you 


ſhould procure ſome Citron-Seeds which were duly ripen'd ; 


for the Stocks of this Kind are preferable to any other, both 
for Quickneſs of Growth, as alſo, that they will take Buds of 
either Orange, Lemon, or Citron : The beſt Seeds are uſually 
to be had from rotten Fruits, which are commonly eaſy to be 

rocured in the Spring of the Year : 'Then prepare a-good Hot- 
bed of either Horſe-dung or Tanners-bark, the laſt of which 
is by much the better, if you can eaſily procure it: When 
this Bed is in a moderate Temper for Heat, you muſt ſow your 
Seeds in Pots of good rich Earth, and plunge them into the 


Hot-bed, obſerving to give them Water frequently, and ſhade 


the Glaſſes with Mats in the great Heat of the Day ; and 
raiſing the Glaſſes to give proper Air, leſt the Seeds ſhould 
ſuffer by too greit Heat : In three Weeks Time your Seeds 
will come up; and if the young Plants are not ſtunted, either 
for want of proper Heat or Moiſture, they will be, in a 
Month's Time after their Appearance, fit to tranſplant into 
ſingle Pots; you muſt therefore renew your Hot-bed; and 
having prepared a Quantity of ſmall Half-penny Pots, (which 
are about five Inches over at the Top) fill theſe half full of 
ood freſh Earth, mix'd with very rotten Cow-dung ; and then 
out the young Plants from the large Pots, with all the 
Earth about them, that you may the better ſeparate the Plants 
without tearing their Roots; and having put a ſingle Plant into 
each of the ſmall Pots, fill them up with the ſame Earth as 
before directed, plunging the Pots into the new Hot- bed, 
7 Vatering to fix the Earth to their Roots, 


A theay | 
and obſerve to repeat the ſame very often, (for this Plant, when 


in a Hot-bed, requires much Water) and be ſure to ſcreen 
them from the Sun in the Heat of the Day: In this Method, 
with due Care, your Plants will grow to be two Feet high by 
Ju, when you muſt begin to harden them by degrees, in 
iſing your Glaſſes very high ; and when the Weather is good, 
take them quite off, but do not expoſe them to the open Sun 
in the Heat of the Day, which would be wry injurious. to 
them, eſpecially while young: Toward the End of September . 
you muſt houſe them, obſerving to place them near the Win- 
dows of the Green-houſe, to prevent the Damps from mould- 
ing their tender Shoots: During the Winter- ſeaſon they may 
be often refreſhed with Water, but it muſt be done ſparingly, 
giving them but a little each Time; and in March or April, 
walh their Heads and Stems, to clear them from the Filth that 
ny have ſettled thereon, during their being in the Houſe ; 
and you muſt alſo give them a gentle Hot-bed in the Spring, 
which will greatly forward them ; but harden them by the Be- 


ginning of June, that they may be in right Order to bud in 
Auguſt, — ſhould Cake Choice of Cuttings from Trees 
that are healthy and fruitful, of whatever Kinds you pleaſe, 
obſerving that the Shoots are round, the Buds of theſe bei 
much better and eaſier to part from the Wood than ſuch as art 
flat: When you have budded the Stocks, you ſhould remove 
them into a Green-houſe, to defend them from Wet, turning 
the Buds from the Sun; but let them have as much free Air 
— and refreſh them often with Water: In a Month 
ime after budding, you will ſee which of them has taken ; 
you muſt then untie them, that the Binding may not pi 
their Buds, and let them remain in the Green-houſe all the 
Winter, and in the Spring prepare a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners- bark; and after having cut off the Stocks about three 
Inches above the Buds, plunge their Pots into the Hot-bed, 
obſerving to give them Air and Water, as the Heat of the 
Weather ſhall require; but be ſure to ſcreen them from the 
violent Heat of the Sun during the Heat of the Day: In this 
Management, if your Buds ſhoot kindly, they will grow to the 
Height of three Feet by Fuly ; at which time you muſt begin to 
harden them before the cold Weather comes on, that they may 
the better ſtand in the Green-houſe the following Winter: and 
as this will be a ſufficient Height for the Stems, you ſtop 
the leading Shoot, in order to force out lateral Branches: In the 
firſt Winter after their ſhooting, you muſt keep them very warm; 
for by forcing them in the Bark-bed, they will be ſomewhat 
tenderer ; but it is very neceſſary to raiſe them to their Height 
in one Seaſon, that their Stems may be ſtrait: for in ſuch 
Trees which are two or more Years growing to their heading 
Height, the Stems are always crooked : A the ſucceeding 
Years, their Management will be the ſame as in full- 
Trees, which will be hereafter treated of ; I ſhall therefore 
now. proceed to treat of the Management of ſuch Trees as are 
brought over every Year in Cheſts from Haly ; which is, in- 
deed,” by much the quicker Way of furniſhing a Green-houſe 
with large Trees; for thoſe which are raiſed from Seeds in 
England, will not grow ſo large in their Stems under ten or 
twelve Years as theſe will have when brought over; and altho' 
their Heads are ſmall when we receive them, yet in three Years, 
with good Management, they will obtain large Heads, and 
produce Fruit. — | | 7 | 
In the Choice of theſe Trees, obſerve, firſt, tho Difference 
of their Shoots and Leaves, (if they have any upon them) to 
— their different Sorts; alſo prefer thoſe that have two 
good Buds in each Stock, (for many of them have but one, 
which will always produce an irregular Head ;) the Straitneſs 
of the Stem, Freſhneſs of the Branches, and Plumpneſs of the 
Bark, are neceſſary Obſervations. : 
When you have furniſhed yourſelf with a Parcel of Trees, 
ou muſt prepare a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, in 
Loni and Breadth _— to the Number of Trees; then 
put your Trees into a Tub of Water upright, about half-way 
of the Stems, leaving the Head and upper Part of the Stem 
out of the Water, the better to draw and imbibe the Moiſture : 
In this Situation they may remain two or three Days, (accord- 
ing to their Plumpneſs when you received them) then take 
them out, and clean their Roots from all Filth, cutting off all 
broken or bruiſed Roots,and all the ſmall Fibres, which are quite 
dried by being ſo long out of the. Earth, and ſcrub the Stems 
with an hard Hair-bruſh, cleaning them afterwards with aCloth; 
then cut off the Branches about ſix Inches from the Stem; 
and having prepared a Quantity of good freſh Earth, mix'd 
with very rotten Neats-dung, plant i Trees therein, ob- 
ſerving never to put them into large Pots; for if they are but 
big enough to contain their Roots, it is ſufficient at firſt plant- 
ing ; and be ſure to put ſome Potſheards and large Stones in the 
Bottom of each Pot, to keep the Holes at the Bottom of the 
Pots from being ſtopp'd with Earth, that the Water may freely 
paſs off; then plunge theſe Pots into the Bark-bed, watering 
them well to ſettle the Earth to their Roots, 8 re- 
peating the ſame as they may require it; and obſerve to ſcreen 
the Glaſſes of your Hot-bed from the Sun in the Heat of the 


if your Trees take to grow kindly, (as there is little Reaſon 
to doubt of it, if the Directions given be duly obſerved) they 
will have made ftrong Shoots by the Beginning of June; at 
which Time you ſhould ſtop their Leaders, to obtain lateral 
Branches to-furniſh their Heads : and now you muſt'give them 
Air plentifully, and begin to harden, them, that in the Middle 
of Filly they may be removed into the open Air, in ſome warm 
Situation, defended from the great Heat of the Sun and Winds, 
that they may be harden'd before Winter : About the End of 
Septeniber you ſhould houſe theſe Plants, ſetting them at firſt in 


the Front of the Green-houſe near the Glaſſes, keeping the 


Windows open at all Times when the Weather will permit; 
and about the latter End of October, when you bring in * 
| | | tles, 
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in the warmeſt and beſt Part of the Houſe, placing 
2 or Trees in the Front to hide their tems: 
During the Winter, let your Waterings be frequent, but give 
them but little at a Time; for now their Heads are but * 
and therefore incapable to diſcharge too great a Quantity 
Moiſture ; "nd take great Care to guard them from rolt, 
In the Spring, when you begin to take out ſome of your 
hardieſt Sorts of Plants, to thin your Houſe, waſh and cleanſe 
the Stems and Leaves of your wy 1 taking out the 
upper Part of the Earth in the Pots, filling them up again with 
„ freſh, rich Earth, laying thereon a little rotten Neats- 
round the Outer-ſide of the Pots, but do not let it lie 
near the Stem of the Trees; then place them at wider Di- 
ſtances in the Houſe, that the Air may circulate round their 
Heads, giving them Air diſcretionally as the Weather grows 
—_ AL remove them into the open Air until the 
Middle of May, that the Weather is ſettled ; for many Times, 
when they are removed out too ſoon, the Mornings often 
ing Cold, give them at leaſt a great Check, and many 
Times kill the extreme weak Part of the Shoots: Let the Si- 
tuation for your Orange- Trees, during the Summer Seaſon, 
be as much defended from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, 
and ſtrong Winds, as poſſible, by tall Trees and Hedges, both 
of which, if ti. ey are expoſed thereto, are very hurtful to 
them | 


| As theſe Trees advance, it will be neceſlary in the Summer 
to ſtrong Shoots, when they grow irregular, to force out 
—— — * to fill the Head; but do not pinch off the 
Tops of all the Shoots, (as is the Practice of ſome) which will 


fill the Tree with ſmall Shoots, too weak to ſupport Fruit; 


but endeavour to form a lar Head, and obtain ftrong 
Shoots, taking away weak trifling Branches where they are too 
cloſe. | | 
During the Summer Seaſon your a Shag will require 
frequent and plentiful Waterings in ay eather, eſpecially if 
they are large; therefore you ſhould endeavour to have the 
Water as near the Trees as poffible, to __ * of 
ing it, which, in a Quantity of Trees, takes u 
5 Time : Your Water ould be ſoft, and expoſed to the 
Air, but never add Dung of any ſort thereto, which, altho' 
by many frequently recommended, yet has always been found 
deſtructive to theſe and all other Trees, if much uſed ; it be- 
ing like hot Liquors to human Bodies, which at firſt taking 
ſeem to add Vigour, yet certainly leave the Body weaker after 
ſome Time than before. 
- Your Orange-Trees will require to be ſhifted and new pot- 
ted every Year; therefore you muſt prepare a Quantity of 
Earth, at leaſt a Year before you intend to uſe it, that it 
may be well mix'd, and perfectly rotten : the beſt Seaſon for 
this Work is about the End of April, that they may have taken 
freſh Root before they are removed out of the Green-houſe ; 
and when this Work is performed, it will be neceſſary to let 
them remain in the Houſe a Fortnight longer than uſual, to be 
well ſettled. - . 
In the performing this Work, after you have drawn the 
Trees out of the Pots, you muſt cut off all the Roots round 
the Outſide of the Ball of Earth, and take away all mouldy 
Roots, (if any ſuch be) then with a ſharp Iron Inſtrument, 
et as much of the old h from between the Roots as poſ- 


ible, being careful not to break or tear the Roots; then ſet 


the Root of the Tree into a large 'Tub of Water, for about a 
Quarter of an Hour, to ſoak the under Part of the Ball of 
Earth; and afterwards ſcrub the Stems of the Trees with a 
hard Hair-bruſh, cleaning them and the Heads with Water and 
a ſoft Woollen Cloth; your Pots being prepared, with ſome 
Potſheards and large Stones in the Bottom, put ſome of your 
freſh Earth into the Pot, about two Inches thick, and having 
placed your Tree thereon in the Middle of the Pot upright, 
fill it up with the ſame rich Earth, prefling it down hard with 
= Hands ; then water the Tree all over the Head, with a 
atering-pot that has a Roſe upon the Spout, to let the Water 
fall light and thick, (as in a Shower of Rain ;) and in watering 
theſe Trees, do it in the fame Manner, during the Time they 
abide in the Houſe after ſhifting ; this will greatly refreſh their 
Heads, and promote their taking freſh Roots. 
When you firſt ſet theſe Trees abroad after ſhifting, you 
ſhould place them near the Shelter of Hedges, and faſten their 
Stems to ſtrong Stakes, to prevent their being diſturbed by 
Winds, which ſometimes will blow freſh-planted Trees out of 
the Pots, if too much expoſed, thereto, and thereby greatly 
injure their new Roots. 3 "Wat 
If old Orange-Trees have been ill managed, and their Heads 
become ragged and decayed ; the beſt Method to reſtore them, 
1s, to cut off the greateſt Part of their Heads early in March, 
and draw them out of the Tubs or Pots, and ſhake off the 
Earth from their Roots, cutting away all ſmall Fibres and 


m Roots; and then ſoak and clean their Roots, Stems, 
1 8 into good Earth, and ſetti 
them into a Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, as was directed for ſuch 
Trees as came from Abroad, managing them in the fame 
Manner ; by this Method. they will produce new Heads, and 
in two Years time become good Trees again. But if theſe are 
lar e Trees, and have grown in Tubs fer feveral Years, your 

Way will be, to * a Parcel of rough Baſkets, (fuch 
as are uſed for baſketing Ever-greens, when ſent to a diftant 
Place ;) let theſe be ſomewhat leſs than the Tubs you deſign 
to plant your Trees into, then, plant your Trees herein, plun- 
ging them into the Hot-bed ; and about the Beginning of July, 
when oy Trees have good Shoots, you may remove them 
into the Tubs, with their Baſkets about them, filling the 
empty Space with the ſame good Earth ; this will preſerve your 
Tubs from rotting in the Bark, and the Trees will do equally 
as well as if planted into the Tubs at firſt, provided you are 
careful in removing the Baſkets not to diſturb their Roots ; and 
alſo, let them remain in the Green-houſe a Fortnight or three 
Weeks after planting, before you ſet them abroad, 

Theſe Trees being new potted or tubb'd every other Year, 
thoſeYears in which they are not ſhifted, you muſt in April ob- 
ſerve to take out as much of the old Earth from the Tops of the 
Pots and Tubs, and alſo round the Sides of them, as poflible, 
without injuring the Roots of the Trees, and fill them up with 
freſh Earth; you muſt alſo waſh and clean their Stems and 
Leaves from Filth, which will greatly ſtrengthen their flower- 
ing, and cauſe them to ſhoot vigorouſly the following Sum- 
mer. 

In the Management of Orange- Trees which are in good 
Health, the chief Care ſhould be to ſupply them with Water 
duly, and not (as is ſometimes practiſed) K them in Win- 
ter, whereby their Fibres are dried, and become mouldy, to 
the great Prejudice of the Trees; nor to give them Water in 
too great abundance; but rather let their Waterings be fre- 
pers and given in moderate Quantities, You muſt alſo ob- 
erve that the Water has free Paſſage to drain off; for if it be 
detained in the Tubs or Pots, it will rot the tender Fibres of 
the Trees. During the Winter Seaſon they muſt have a large 
Share of Air, when the Weather is favourable ; for nothing 
is more injurious to theſe Trees than ſtifling of them; nor 
ſhould they be placed too near each other in the Green-houſe ; 
but ſet them at ſuch Diſtance, that their Branches may be 
clear of each other, and that the Air may circulate freely 
round their Heads, In Summer they ſhould be placed where 
the Winds are not violent, and to have the Morning and 
Evening Sun ; for if they are too much expoſed to the Mid- 
day Sun, they will not thrive. The beſt Situation for them is 
near ſome large Plantation of Trees, which will break the 
Force of the Winds, and ſcreen them from the violent Heat 
of the Sun. In ſuch a Situation they may remain until the 
Beginning of October, or later, according as the Seaſon proves 
favourable ; for if they are carried into the Green-houſe early, 
and the Autumn ſhould prove warm, it will occaſion the Trees 
to make freſh Shoots, which will be weak and tender, and ſo 
liable to periſh in Winter, and ſometimes it will occaſion the 
Flowering in Winter, which greatly weakens the Trees. 

The Shaddeck and Citron are much tenderer than either the 
Orange or Lemon, ſo ſhould be ſet into the Green-houſe ſooner, 
and have a warmer Situation in Winter, otherwiſe their Fruit 
will all drop off, | 
| The beſt Compoſt for Orange-Trees is Two-thirds of freſh 
Earth from a good Paſture, which ſhould not be too light, nor 
over-{tiff, but rather a Hazel Loam ; this ſhould be taken about 
ten Inches deep with the Sward, which ſhould be mixed with 
the Earth to rot, and One-third Part of Neats-dung ; theſe 
ſhould be mixed together, at leaſt twelve Months before it is 
uſed, obſerving to turn it over every Month, to mix it well, 
and to rot the Sward ; this will alſo break the Clods, and cauſe 
the Mould to be finer. Before you make uſe of this Earth, 
you ſhould paſs it thro* a rough Screen, to ſeparate the great 
Stones and the Roots of the Sward therefrom ; but by no means 


ſift the Earth too fine, for this is very prejudicial to moſt Plants, 


but particularly to Orange-Trees. 
AURICULA MURIS, or PiLosELLA ; Mouſe-ear. 


This is a ſort of Hawkweed, with ſmall hairy Leaves, which 


are white underneath; the Plant trails upon the Ground, 
taking Root at the Joints, by which Means it will ſoon ſpread 
over a large Compaſs of Ground. 

This is very common in England; it grows chiefly on dry 
barren Places, or upon old Walls. 


' AURICULA URSI, Ii. e. Bear's-ear ; ſo called, becauſe 
the Antients fancicd it reſembled the Ear of a Bear] Bear's-ear, 
or Auricula, BE; 
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The Characters are; | = WY 
It hath a ptrennial Root; the Leaves are ſmaother and thicker 
than thoſe of the Primroſe ; the of the Flower is ſhorter, ſo 
' that the Tube appears naked ;, the Flower is ſhaped like a Funnel, 
the upper Part it expanded and divided into five Segments ; this 
is ſucceeded by a globular Seed-veſſel, containing many ſmall 
Seeds, ” 


To enumerate the Diverſities of this Plant, would be almoſt 
endleſs and impoſſible : for every Year produces vaſt Quantities 
of new Flowers, differing in Shape, Size, or, Colour of the 
Flowers ; and alſo in the Leaves of theſe Plants, there is as 
great a Variety, ſo that the ſkilful Floriſt is oftentimes capable 
of diſtinguiſhing the particular Sorts pil | 

But as it ſeldom happens, that ſuch of theſe Flowers as are 
at one Time in great Eſteem, continue to be regarded a few 
Years after, (there being ſtill finer or larger Flowers produced 
from Seeds, which are what the Floriſts chiefly ſeek after) fo 
it would be needleſs to mention any of them: Wherefore I 
ſhall proceed to give the Characters of a good Auricula. 


1. The Stem of the Flower ſhould be lofty and ſtrong. 8 

2. The Fifa of the Flower ſhould be ſhort, that the Umbel 
may be regular and 5 \ 2 

3. The Pipe or Neck of each Fleer ſhould be ſhort, and the 
Flrwers large and regularly ſpread, being no ways inclinable to 
cup. 
1 That the Colours are very bright, and well mixed. 

. That the Eye of the Flower be large, round, and of a good 

Wie or Yellow, and that the Tube or Neck be not too wide. 


All the Flowers of this Kind, that went any of the above- 

mentioned Properties, are now rejected by every Floriſt ; 
for as the Varieties every Year increaſe from Seeds, ſo the bad 
ones are turn'd out to make Room for their Betters ; but in 
ſome People the Paſſion for new Flowers ſo much prevails, that 
ſuppoſing the old Flower greatly preferable to a new one, if it 
is of their own raiſing, the latter muſt take Place of the old 
one, - 
In order to obtain good Flowers from Seeds, you muſt make 
choice of the beſt Flowers you have,which ſhould be expoſed to 
the open Air, that they may have the Benefit of Showers, with- 
out which they ſeldom produce good Seeds ; the Time of their 
Ripening is in June, which you will eaſily know, by their 
Sel-veſſel turning to a brown Colour, and Opening ; you 
muſt therefore be careful leſt the Seeds be ſcatter'd out of the 
Veſſel, for it will not-be all fit to gather at the ſame Time, 

The Time for ſowing this Seed, is commonly in duguft ; 
but if it be ſown any Time before Chri/tmas, it will be Time 
enough. | 

The beſt Soil for this Seed, is good, freſh, light, ſandy 
Mould, mix'd with very rotten Neat's-dung, or Tanners-bark ; 
with this you ſhould fill your Pots, Boxes, or Baſkets, in which 
you intend to ſow your Seeds; and having level d the Surface 
of the Earth very ſmooth, ſow your Seeds thereon, covering 
it very lightly with rotten willow Mould, then cover the Box, 
ec. with a Net or Wire, to prevent the Cats, Fowls, c. 

from ſcratching out, or burying your Seeds too deep ; let theſe 
Boxes, Ec. be placed fo as to receive half the Day's Sun, 
during the Winter Seaſon ; but in the Beginning of March, 
remove them where they may have only the Morning Sun till 
Ten of the Clock ; for your young Plants will now ſoon begin 
to appear, which, if expoſed to one whole Day's Sun only, 
will be all deſtroyed. 

During the Summer Seaſon, in dry Weather, often refreſh 
them with Water ; but never give them too great Quantities 
at once : In the July following, your Plants will be large 
enough to tranſplant, at which Time you muſt prepare a Bed, 
or Boxes, filled with the above-mention'd Soil, in which you 
may plant them about three Inches ſquare, and (if in Beds) 
you muſt ſhade them every Day, till they are thoroughly 
rooted, as alſo in very hot dry Weather; but if they are in 
Baſkets or Boxes, they- may be removed to a ſhady Place. 

When you have taken al your Plants which are now come 
up out of your Boxes or Pots, level the Earth gently again ; 
for it often happens, that ſome of the Seeds will he in the 
Ground two Years before they appear, eſpecially, if they were 
covered too deep when ſown. | 

The Spring following many of theſe Flowers will ſhew ; 
when you may ſelect ſuch of them as have Properties, 
which ſhould be removed each of them into a Pot of the ſame 

repared Earth, and preſerved until the next Seaſon, at which 
FT ime you will be capable to form a Judgment of the Goodneſs 
of the Flower ; but thoſe that produce plain-colour'd, or ſmall 
Flowers, ſhould be taken out, and 
Out-parts of the Garden, to make a Ver, or gather for Noſe- 
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ys, &c. the others, which do not produce their Flowers the 

e Year, may be taken up, and tranſplanted into a freſh. 
to remain till you ſee how they will prove. 0. 41h 

The Manner of propagating theſe Flowers when obtain 
is from Off-ſets, or Slips, taken from the old Roots in April, 
when the Flowers are in Bloom'; theſe Off-ſets muſt be planted 
into ſmall Pots, filled with the ſame ſort of Earth, as was be- 
fore directed for the Seedlings, and, during the Summer Seaſon, 
ſhould N in a _ Place, and muſt be often refreſhed with: 
1 | 85 - the Winter ſhould 7 rg * violent 

ains; pring following, theſe you ts will produce 
Flowers, tho bor wack * after ths. are paſt flowering, 
you muſt put them into larger Pots, and the ſecond Year they 
will blow in Perfection. | 2 if * t 

But in order to obtain a ſine Bloom of theſe Flowers, you 
muſt obſerve the following Directions. | | 
| Firſt, Preſerve your Plants from too much Wet in Winter, 
which often rots and ſpoils them, but let them have as much 
free open Air as poſſible; nor ſhould they be too much expo- 
ſed to the Sun, which is apt to forward their budding for Flower 
too ſoon; and the froſty Mornings, which often happen in 
March, do thereby deſtroy their Buds, if they are not protect- 
ed therefrom. 6g 

Secondly, In the Beginning of February, if the Weather is 
mild, you muſt take off the upper Part of the Earth in your 
Auriculas Pots, as low as you can without diſturbing their 
Roots, and fill up the Pots with freſh rich Earth, which will 

eatly ſtrengthen them for Bloom; as alſo prepare your Off- 
ets for tranſplanting in April, by cauſing them to puſh out 
new Roots. . , oF a 

Thirdly, You muſt cover your Pots with Mats in _ 
Weather, during this Time of their budding for Flower, 1 
the ſharp Mornings blight them, and prevent their blowing. 

Fourthly, when your Flower-ſtems begin to advance, and 
the Bloſſom-buds grow turgid, you muſt protect them from 
haſty Rains, which would waſh off their white mealy Farina, 
and greatly deface the Beauty of their Flowers; but at the 
ſame time, obſerve to keep them as much uncovered as poſſi- 
ble, otherwiſe'their Stems will be drawn up too weak to ſup- 
port their Flowers, (which is often the Caſe when their Pots 
are placed under Walls) and give them gentle Waterings to 
ſtrengthen them; but let none of the Water fall into the Cen- 
ter of the Plant, or among their Leaves. 

Fifthly, When your Flowers begin to open, you ſhould re- 
move their Pots upon a Stage, (built with Rows of Shelves, 
one above another, and covered on the Top, to preſerve them 
from Wet; this ſhould be open to the Morning Sun, but ſhel- 
ter*d from the Heat of the Sun in the Middle of the Day ;) in 
this Poſition they will appear to much greater Advantage, than 
when the Pots ſtand upon the Ground ; for their Flowers be- 
ing low, their Beauty is hid from us ; whereas when they are 
advanced upon Shelves, we ſee them in a full View ; in this 
Situation they may remain, until the Beauty of their Flowers 
are paſt ; when they muſt be ſet abroad to receive the Rains, 
and have open free Air, in order to obtain Seeds, which will 
Fail if they are kept too long under Shelter. When your Seed 
is ripe, obſerve to gather it when it is perfectly dry, and expoſe 
indow upon Papers, to prevent its growing 
mouldy, and let it remain in the Pods till the Seaſon for ſowing 
it. p 


 AURICULA URSI MYCONI : Vide Verbaſcum. 


| / 

AXIS of a Plant. Axis is properly that round, ſmooth 
Cylinder, about which a Wheel is turn'd ; whence, by way of 
— that long, round, ſmooth Part, placed in the Cen- 
ter in ſome Fruits, or Cat-tails, on Nut- trees, c. about 
which the other Parts are diſpoſed, may be call'd the Axis. 
The French call it Ame, Noyau, or Poin pon. | 


AZEDARACH, the Bead-tree. 
The Chara&ers are; | 


It hath pennated Leaves ſomewhat like ay of the Aſp ; the 
Flowers conſiſt of five Leaves, which expand in Form of a Roſe ; 
in the Center of the Flnver is a long fimbriated Tube, containing 
the Style; the Fruit is roundiſh and fleſhy, containing a hard fur- 
row'd Nut, which is divided into five Cells, each containing one 
oblong broadiſh Seed. | 


The Species are; | 
1. AZEDARACH. Dad. The Bead-tree. 


2. AZEDARACH ſemper-virens & ' florens, Tourn, The. 
Bead-tree, which is 4 green and flowering. k | 


Tze firſt Sort is ted only ty Seeds, (which may be 
obtained from Itah or Spain, where theſe Trees annually * 
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ide Fruits in the Gardens where they are planted ; for 

TX not an Tnhabitant of either of \ thoſe Countries :) the Seeds 
or Berries ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with good freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where 
ir the Seeds are freſh) they will come up in about two Months 

he When the Plants are come up, you ſhould water them 
frequently, and begin to let them. have a large antity of free 
Air, by raifing the Glaſſes every Day; and in 7uly you ſhould 
expoſe them to the open Air, in a well ſhelter'd Situation, 

that they may be harden'd before Winter. In October you 
ſhould remove the Pots into the Conſervatgry, where they 
mould be placed near the Windows, that they may enjoy free 
open Air, when the Weather is . for they on't care to 
be over-topp'd with other Plants. ring the Winter Seaſon, 
you muſt refreſh them ntly with Water ; but by no means 
repeat this tod often, nor give them too much each time; for 
their Leaves being fallen, they will not be in a Condition to 
throw off 2 Superfluity of Moiſture. p 

In March following, you may ſhake out your Plants from 
the Seed - pots, and divide them, planting each into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, plunging tem into a 
moderate Hot-bed, which will greatly promote their Rooting, 
and increaſe their Growth; but you ſhould not draw them too 
much, but give them a large Share of Air, when the Weather 
is and in June you ſhould remove them out into the o- 
pen Air as before ; and during the three or four Winters, 
while the Plants are young, you muſt houſe them, to ſecure 
them from the Cold ; but when the Plants are grown pretty 
large and woody, they will endure to be planted in the open 
Air : The beft 
ſhould ſhake them out of the Pots, being careful not to break 
the Earth from the Roots, but only pare off with a Knife the 
Outſide of the Ball of Earth ; then open your Holes, and put 
in the Plant, cloſing the Earth to its Roots, obſerving, if the 
Weather is dry, to give it ſome Water, which ſhould be re- 
peated twice a Week, until the Plants have taken Root : but 

ou muſt obſerve to plant them on a dry Soil, and in a warm 
. otherwiſe they will be liable to miſcarry in ſevere 
froſty Weather. 

I have been informed, that there was formerly al 
of this Kind, in the Gardens of the _— of London, at 
Fulham, which produced Flowers ſeveral Years 3 but this, 
with many other valuable Trees, which were grown to a con- 
ſiderable Height in the fame Gardens, have been long ſince de- 
moliſhed. 

At preſent I don't know of any of theſe Trees in England, 
which are arrived to any conſiderable Stature; but I have 
tranſplanted one Tree, which is ſeven Years old, into the open 
Ground in the Phyſick-Garden, which I find reſiſts the Cold 
extremely well without any Shelter. 

The outſide Pulp of this Fruit is in ſome Countries eat, but 
T don't find it is much commended ; but the Nut is by the 
Monks (and other Religious Perſons in Roman Catholick Coun- 
tries) bored thro* with an Aw], and ſtrung as Beads, with which 
they ſay their Pater-naſter, which has occaſioned its being call'd 
the Bead-tree. 

The ſecond Sort is at preſent very rare in England, being in 
very few Gardens; this is much tenderer than the common 
Sort : It is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown on a Hot- 
bed in the Spring; and when the Plants are come up two or 
three Inches high, they muſt be tranſplanted each into a ſmall 
Half-penny Pot, filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them, 
until they have taken Root, after which they muſt have Air 
and Water in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, or the 
Bed in which they ſtand. In this Bed they may remain until 
Michaelmas,when thePots muſt be removed into the Stove, where 
they muſt have a moderate Share of Heat, and be often refreſh- 
ed with Water. The Spring following, they muſt be remo- 
ved into larger Pots ; and if they are plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed, to facilitate their taking Root, it will greatly pro- 
mote their Growth ; but they ſhould not remain too long in 
this Bed, nor be too much drawn, which will weaken them. 
As the Summer advances, ſo they ſhould be inured by De- 
grees to bear the open Air, into which they ſhould be removed 
in June, obſerving to place them where they may be ſcreen'd 
from ſtrong Winds, and not too much expoſed to the Mid-day 
Sun. In this Situation they may remain till Michaelmas, when 
they muſt be removed into the Stove, and managed during the 
Winter Seaſon as was directed for the foregoing, Winter; and 
as the Plants grow large, they will be more dy, when a 

inter, and 


ſmall Share of Heat will preſerve. them in 
in Summer they may be expoſed in a well ſhelter'd Situation. 
ment they will produce Flowers extremely 


Tree 


With this 

well, and ſometimes they will fruit in Europe. ** 
The common Sort has flower'd three or four Years ſucceſ- 

lively in the Phy/ick Garden at Chelſea ; and the laſt Seaſon 


on for this is in April, at which time you 


fero, Lat. I bear] is an Epithet added to the 


there was a good Quantity of Fruit on ſeveral Plants, but 
were not perfected: but as theſe Plants are young, they can't 


nouriſh the Fruit ſo well as thoſe which are well grown; ſo 1 


__— not but in a few. Years they may produce ripe Fruit 


| AZEROLE, or LAZAROLE : Vide Meſpilus. 
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ACCA, i. e. x Berry is a round Frui for the 

part ſoft, and covered with a thin Skin, * — 
in a pulpy Subſtance ; but if it be harder, and covered with a 
thicker Skin, it is called Pomum; i. e. an Apple. | 


BACCÆE, are ſmall roundiſh Fruits, that ſcatteri 
upon Trees and Shrubs; and in that are diſfinguiſh'd — 

cini, which are Berries hanging in Cluſters. 

Baccæ, in a more ſtrict Senſe, are uſed for a ſmaller thin- 
ſkinn'd Fruit, of a ſoft Pulp and Fleſh, including moiſt Seeds 
in a thinner Membrane, | 


BACCHARIS, Plowman's Spikenard. Yide Conyza. 


 BACCIFEROUS, [ Baccifer, Lat. of Bacca, a Berry, and 
Names of any 


Trees, Shrubs, or Plants, that bear Berries, as Bryony, Dwarf 
Foney-ſuckle, Lily of the Valley, Aſparagus, Butchers Broom, 


Night-ſhade, Solomon's-ſeal, and many others. 
BALAUSTIA. Vide Punica. 
BALAUSTIUM, the Flower of the wild Pomegranate. 
BALLOTE, [Baxxory, ſo call'd by Dioſcorides, and is reckon'd 


among the Plants that were known to the Antients ; the Vir- 
tues of which Dioſcorides hath ſufficiently ſet forth. It is alſo 


calPd Herba Faculatoria, becauſe it is good for thoſe wounded 
with Darts] Stinking black — , 
The Characters are 


It hath Leaves like the Dead-Nettle, the Flowers are pro- 
duced in Bunches at the Foints of the Stalks, from the Pedicle of 
the Leaves, which have one fingle Footſtalk, and ſtand but on 
one Side of the Stalks ; the Cup of the Flnwer is tubulous, and 
hath five Angles, divided into 1 Segments at the Top; the 
Galea (or Creſt) 7 the Flower is hollow, and the Beard is cut 
into three Parts, the middle Part being broad, and ſhaped like a 
Heart ; each Flower is ſucceeded by four naked Seeds. 


We have two Varieties of this Plant growing wild in 
England ; which are, 


1. BaLLoTe. Matth. 825. Marrubrium nigrum, froe 
Ballote. J. B. The ſtinking black Horehound. | 

2. BALLOTE, fore albo. Turn. Stinking black Hore- 
hound, with white Flowers, 


The firſt of theſe Plants is common upon moſt dry 
Banks near London, and is ſeldom ſuffer'd to have a 
Place in Gardens ; but this being a Plant ſometimes uſed in 
Phyfick, J thought proper to mention it in this Place: It may 
be eaſily propagated by either Seeds or Roots, but is very apt to 
increaſe too faſt in a Garden. This is the common Black 
Horehound of the Shops. The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the 
firſt, which is found ſometimes with the other wild, | 


BALM. Vide Meliſſa, 
BALSAMINA, the F emale Balſamine, or Balſam Apple. 


The Characters are; 


It hath an anomalous Flower, which conſiſts of an unequal 
Number of Leaves, having ſometimes two, three, four, fix, or 
more Leaves, with a Calcar or Spur to the Flower : Theſe Flow- 
ers are ſucceeded by turbinated Veſſels, reſembling Pads, which, 
when ripe, upon the firſt Touch burſt, and caſt forth ſeveral 
roundiſh Seeds. | X 


The Species are; 


1. BALSAMINA lutea, frve Noli me tangere. C. B. The 


yellow Balſamine, or Touch me not. 
BAL- 
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2. BALSAMINA farmina, flore purpures, The Female Bal- 
ine, with purple Flowers. * + | | 
3. BALSANINA femina, flore candido. H. L. The white 
Female Balſamine. 1 7 f 
4. BASAMINA femina, flore rubro. H. L. The Red Fe- 
male Balſamine. ; | 
5. BALSAMNA farmina, flore majore candido. Tourn. The 
large 3 Balſamine. hie. 7 1 
. BALSAMINA fæmina, flore majore ſpecioſo. Tourn. I he 
large ſpecious-flower'd Fenz Klan. : 
7. BALSAMINA fæmina, flore partim candido, partum pur- 
purco. The purple and white-ſtrip'd Balſamine. 
8. BALSAMINA wary fore majore, elegantiſſime variegats. 
The large-flower'd ſtripꝰd Balſamine. 
. BALsAMINA famina, flore majore pleno, elegantiſſime va- 
Fiegato., The double large-flower'd ſtrip d Balſamine, or im- 
mortal Eagle Flower. | 


The firſt of theſe Species is preſery'd in Gardens, for the 
Diverſion it affords when the Seed Veſſels are ripe, by deſiring 
ignorant Perſons to gather them, who are ſurpriz'd to find, 
the firſt Touch, that the Pods fly to Pieces in their Hands: 
This Plant is very hardy in reſpe& to Cold; and altho' it is 
Annual, yet, if ſuffer'd to caſt its Seeds, will come up every 
Spring without any Care; it delights beſt in moiſt ſhady Places, 
where, if it is not rooted out, it will multiply faſt enough. 

The other Sorts are commonly rais'd on Hot-beds in the 
Spring, and afterwards planted into Pots or Borders, to adorn 
Court-Yards and Parterres. The ſecond, third, and fourth 
Sorts will come up in the common Ground, without any artifi- 
cial Heat, and make ſtronger Plants than when rais'd in a Hot- 
bed, and ſtand longer 2 but de four laſt mention'd 
Sorts are much —— and muſt be rais'd on a Hot- bed, and 
afterward planted in Pots, and ſet into a freſh Hot-bed to bring 
them forward (eſpecially the laſt Sort) which otherwiſe will 
not flower ſoon enough to produce ripe Seeds. There are two 
different Kinds of this large double-flower'd Balſamine, one is 
brought from the We/t- Indies, by the Name of the Cockſpur ; 
this is very apt to produce oY 4 rong Plants, but rarely begins 
to flower till the End of the Summer, and then very often hath 
but ſmall Quantities of Flowers, and ſeldom produces ripe 
Seeds in England. | 

The other Sort is brought from China, by the Name of Im- 
mortal Eagle Flower ; this Plant produces large heautiful double 
Flowers in great Quantities, and is one of the fineſt annual 
Plants we have, continuing a long Time in Flower (eſpecially 
if ſhelter'd from the Violence of Wind and Rain, both of 
which are great Enemies to this Plant) ; this Sort alſo ripens 
Seeds very well, but is apt to degenerate in a few Years with 
us to ſingle Flowers, and plain Colours. | 

Theſe Plants muſt be taken great Care of while young, and 
in the Hot-bed, particularly to give them as much free Air as 
poſſible, to prevent their running up too flender ; nor muſt 
they have much Water, which often rots them at Bottom near 
the Surface of the Ground. 

When you put theſe Plants into Pots, obſerve to chuſe ſuch 
as have clear ſpotted Stems, which always produce ſtrip'd 
Flowers, and thoſe with greeniſh Stems white Flowers, and 
the red Stems red Flowers : So that if you have Plants enough, 
you need only take the ftrip'd ones. And in order to preſerve 
them from 1 you ſhould take off all ſingle or 
plain-colour'd Flowers from your Plants, and not ſuffer them 
to ſeed, by which means you will preſerve this beautiful Plant 
many Years longer than you otherways could. 


BALSAMITA ; Coſtus Hortorum, or Coſt-Mary, 


The Characters are; 
The Flowers are naked, and of a yellow Colour, growing in 


Unmbels on the Top 2. the Stalts; the Leaves are intire, and are 
crenated about the Edges. 


We have at preſent but one Species of this Plant in the 
Engliſh Gardens, which is; 


BALSAMITA major. Dod. The large Coſt-Mary. 


This Plant was formerly in greater Requeſt than it is at 
eſent; many People were fond of it in Soups with other 
erbs; and its Uſe in Medicine is, at preſent, but ſmall : 

However, as it hath been an old Garden-Herb, I thought 

proper to mention it in this Place, 8 | 

his Plant increaſes very faſt at the Root, and will grow in 
almoſt any Soil or ee ſo that whoever hath a mind to 
propagate it, need only plant a few Slips in the Spring or Au- 
tumn, in any common "i and they will ſoon be furniſh'd 

with enough of it, e 


* 


BAMIA MOSC ATA. Vide Keim. 

BANANA. Vd, Muſa. = 

BANISTERA) How. rut! OF LOR 
This was ſo called from a famous Botanift, who loſt his Life 
in the Search of Plants in Virginia, ſo we have no Engliſh 
Name for the Plant. e 120 


The Characters are; A 71 
It hath a papilionaceous Flower, which is ſucceaded by ont 
naked Seed, whoſe outer Membrane is extended into a winged 
Leaf, after the Manner of the Maple Seed. 
f The 8 pecies are; | 


1. BANISTERA Americana ſcandens, foliis laurinis, Houſt, 
Climbing Baniſtera with Laurel Leaves. 
2. BANISTERA Americana ſcandens, folio ſubrotundo, flore 
ex dures coccineo, Houſt, Climbing American Baniftera, with 
a roundiſh Leaf, and a Flower from Gold to a ſcarlet Colour. 
3. BANIST ERA Americana ſcandens, — citri, flore cœru- 
leo ſpicato. Hlauſt. Climbing American Baniſtera, with a blue 
ſpiked Flower. | 
4. BanisTERA Americana ſcandens, folits ſuhrotundis, ſubtus 
pubeſcentibus. * Climbing American Baniftera, with 
roundiſh Leaves, of a whitiſh Colour underneath. 
5. BANISTERA Americana ſcandens, Pſeudoacacie falia, 
fore uraſcente. Hout. Climbing American Baniſtera, with 
battar Acacia Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. | 


Theſe Plants are all of them Natives inthe warmeſt Parts of 
America, where they grow in the Woods, and twiſt themſelves 
round the Trunks of other Trees or Plants which grow near 
them, ſome of them growing four or five Feet high, and o- 
thers will riſe to the Height of ten, twelve, or fourteen Feet ; 
— muſt be ſupported by other Plants, for they do not grow 
erect. 

The firſt, ſecond and third Sorts grow plentifully in the 
Woods in Jamaica, but the other two Sorts were collected by 
the late Dr. William Houſtoun, at Carthagena in the Spaniſh 
W:/t-Indies. Theſe Plants were called les, by Sir Hans 
Shane and Father Plumier, from the Reſemblance which their 
Seeds have to thoſe of the Maple; but the Flower differing ſo 
remarkably from that of the Maple, the late Dr. Houftoun, 
with good reaſon, ſeparated it from that Genus, and gave the 
Name of Baniſtera to them. | 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds which muſt be 
procured from the Places of their Growth, The ſureſt Me- 
thod to ſucced, is to take the Seeds when they are fully ripe, 
and put them into a Tub of Earth or Sand, (for if they are 
brought over dry, they will not grow) : when the Seeds ar- 
rive, they ſhould be immediately ſown in Pots filled light freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſer- 
ving to keep the Earth conſtantly moiſt. "Theſe Seeds will 
ſometimes lye ſeveral Months in the Ground, before they 
74 and at other ans + they will you up ina Month or five 

after ſowing. hen the ts begin to , 

muſt be duly —_— and conſtantly kept clear from W 7 
and in warm Weather the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to admit 
freſh Air to the Plants. When they are about two Inches high, 
they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of the Pots, and parted, 
| _— each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and then plunged into the 

ot-bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken new Root ; after which time they muſt have a lar 
—_ freſh Air in warm Weather, and muſt be frequently 
watered. 

When the Plants have filled theſe ſmall Pots with their 
Roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out, and tranſplanted into Pots 
of a larger Size ; and muſt be plunged into the Bark-bed a- 

in, hen they are grown too tall to remain under the 

laſſes of the Hot-bed, they muſt be removed into the Bark- 
{tove, and placed amongſt other tender exotick Plants, where 
if they thrive well, they will produce Flowers in two or three 


Years. 


\ 


BARBA CARPA ; vide Ulmaria, 
BARBA JOVIS ; Jupiter's Beard, or Silver Buſh. 


The Characters are, | 
1. pres porgronb ging vn mae ; the Flowers are papiliona- 
ceous, are ſucceeded by ſhort eval Pods, in which is, for the 
moſt part, contained one roundifſh Socd. e: Foal 
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and muſt have Room to 
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1. Bann Jevis, pulchre Iucens. J. B. The Silver Buſh; 


* N Hiſpanica, incana, flore luteo. Tourn. 
8 . 
77 2 — Fovis, Caroliniana, arboreſcens, Pſeudoacacie 
als. Baſtard Indigo Incolis. Rand, Af. Phil. N. 407. 
Indigo, or Carolina Barba Jovis. 
4. BaxBa Jeuit, Africana, foliis viridibus pinnatis, ore 
coerules. Boerh. Ind. African Jupiter's Beard, with deep 
green Leaves and blue Flowers. LO 3446 
" 5. BaxBA Fovis Græca, linariæ folio argenteo ampliori, 
flore Iuteo paruo. Tourn. Cor. Greek Jupiter's Beard, with a 
filver toad-flax Leaf, and ſmall yellow Flowers. | 
6. BaxsA Fovis Americana, annua, humilis, ramoſiſſima, 
i catis caeruleis, Dwarf —_— 2a Jupiter's 
Beard, with blue Flowers growing in a Spike. 
17. BaxBA Tovis — ſeandens, floribus caruleis, ad 
alis foliorum conglobatis. Climbing American Jupiter's Beard, 
with blue Flowers, coming out from the Wings of the Leaves. 
8. BARBA Jovis Americana, humilis, 2 & villiſa, 
e vario, Heft. Dwarf Americana Jupi 
round hairy Leaves and a variable Flower. ; 
9. BaRtBA Fovis  Cretica fruteſcens, incana, fore ſpicato 
purpures ample. Bren. Prod. 2, Shrubby Jupiter's Beard of 
Crete, with white Leaves, and large purple Flowers growing 
in a Spike. | 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in many Gardens; 


the ſecond is, at preſent, more rare with us; the third Sort 


was rais'd from Seeds ſent from Carolina, by Mr. Cateſby, and 
is by the Inhabitants made into a coarſe ſort of Indigo : This 
ws to be a large Shrub, and will reſiſt the Cold in the open 
Air very well ; it is alſo a beautiful flowering Shrub, and for 
Diverſity merits a Place in Quarters of curious flowering Trees. 
This Plant will ſometimes produce ri Soros b — _ 
it may be eaſily propagated, and will alſo take Root by laying 
dos the —— in the Spring, which by the next Spring 
will be fit to tranſplant out: It delights in a ſandy dry Soil, 
ſpread its Branches, which extend a 
conſidegable Diſtance from the Stem: This Tree is very ſub- 
ject to ſplit if expos'd to Winds. HE. 2 
The fourth Sort may be preſerv'd with the firſt and ſecond 
in a common Green-Houſe : They are not very tender, but 
require much free Air in good Weather, and frequent Water- 
ings ; They are all propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a Hot-bed in the Spring, and tranſplanted into Pots of good 
light Earth (but not over-dung'd) and hous'd in Winter, with 
yrtles, &c. and have a good Effect in adding to the Diverſity 
of the Green-houſe : "Theſe Plants will ſometimes take Root 
from Cuttings ; but as tis difficult to obtain Plants this Way, 
and the Seeds many times ripen very well with us, fo I would 
recommend. the railing them that Way, as the moſt ſure and 


The fifth and ninth Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort 


in the Archipelago, and were brought to the Royal Garden at 
Paris, from whence have been diftributed to ſeveral of 
the European Gardens : Theſe may be p ated in the fame 
Manner as the firſt Sort, and do require the fame Culture. 


The fixth Sort is an annual Plant which was diſcovered by 


Dr. William Houftoun at Campechy. This is only propagated 
by Seeds, which muſt be — = early in the Betty" bn a 
Hot-bed, and when the Plants are come up two Inches 
gh, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot filled 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanner: 
Bark, obſerving to water and ſhade em until they have taken 
Root, after. which time they ſhould have Air and Water in 
proportion to the Heat of the Seaſon. In Fuly theſe Plants 
will flower, and if the Plants are preſerved either in the Stove, 
or under Glaſſes, they will perfect their Seeds in September, 
and ſoon aſter they will decay. of. By | 
- The ſeventh and eighth Sorts may be propagated from Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown as hath been directed for the ſixth; but 
theſe are —_ Plants, which muſt be placed in the Stove 


—_ other can Plants, and will produce their Flowers 
BARBAREA, or Winter-Creſs ; vide Siſymbrium. 
BRD ANA, Burdock ; vide Lava. 


 BAROMETER, [of paphirt}os, of Bizoz a Weight or Bur- 
den, and r 2 Meaſure] is an Inftrument or Mackiti for 
meaſuring: the Weight of the Atmoſphere, or the minute Va- 
riations of the Weight or Preſfure of the incumbent Air, in 
order to determinate the Changes of Weather. 


9 RR IP 


s Beard, with 


veral Phenomena of Barometer. 


This Machine is founded on the Toricelllam Experiment, ſo 
call'd from the Inventor Toricellius. | wy 

It conſiſts of a long Tube of Glaſs, hermetically ſealed at 
one End; and being hll'd with Quickſilver, is invertcd ſo as 
to have one End of it immerꝑ d in a Baſon of ſtagnant Quick- 
filver, and the other hermetically ſeal'd, which is expos'd to 
the Preſſure of the outward Air: Out of which open End 
(after ſuch Immerſion) the Quickſilver in the Tube being ſuf- 


fer'd to run as much as-it will into the ſtagriant Quickſilver, in 


which that Mouth or open End is immers d; there is wont to 


remain 20 linder of Quickſilver . in the Tube, about 
twenty t, twenty- nine, or thi nches high, uri 
from the e of the ſtagnant Quickſilver —— — 
but more or leſs within ſuch Limits, according as the Weight 
or Preſſure of the Air incumbent on the external 
Quickſilver d to it, is greater or leſſer, leaving the up- 
per Part of the Tube void, or at leaſt empty of common Air, 

The Phenomena of the Barometer are various; and the 
Cauſes 2 45 for them by ſeveral Authors as various; nor is 
the * it in predicting the Weather yet perfectly aſcer- 
tain'd. LICE 

The greateſt Height the Mercury has been known to ſtand 
at Londen, is thirty Inches three Eights, and its leaſt twenty- 
eight Inches: And though, as Mr. Boyle obſerves, the Phæ- 
nomena of the Barometer are fo very precarious, that it is ve 
difficult to form any general Rules about the Riſe and Fall 
thereof, in that which ſeems to hold moſt univerſally, viz. 
That when the high Winds blow, the Mercury is the lower, 
ſometimes fail ; yet the following Obſervations have been made 
by ſeveral Authors, . | 

Dr. Halley obſerves, that in calm Weather, when the Air 
is inclin'd to rain, the Mercury is continually low ; in ſerene 
good ſettled Weather, high. 

That on great Winds, tho' unaccompany'd with Rain, the 
is loweſt of all, with regard to the Point of the Com- 
— the Wind blows on; that, cæterit paribus, the greateſt 

eights of the Mercury are on Eaſterly and North- eaſterly 
Winds; that after great Storms of Wind, when the Mercury 
has been low, it riſes again very faſ. 

That in calm froſty Weather it ſtands high. 

That the more northernly Places find greater Alterations 

than the more ſouthern; and that within the Troprets, and 

near em, there is little or no Variation of the Mercury at all. 

Dr. Beal obferves, That ceteris paribus, the Mercury is 

higher in cold Weather than in warm, and uſually higher at 
orning and Evening than at Mid-day. | 

That'the Mercury is higher in ſettled and fair Weather than 
either a little before, or after, or in the Rain; and that it ge- 
nerally deſcends lower after Rain than it was before it: If it 
chance to riſe higher after Rain, it is generally follow'd by a 
ſettled Serenity. bet 71 1 

That there are frequently great Changes in the Air without 
any perceptible Alterations in the Barometer. 

i _ to the Predictions from the Barometers, Dr, Halley has 
ound, . | 

That the 1 - of the Mercury forebodes fair Weather after 

foul, and an Eaſterly or North-eaſterly Wind. 

That the Falling of the Mercury portends Southerly or 
Weſterly Winds, with Rain, or ſtormy Winds, or both. 

That in a Storm the Mercury beginning to riſe, is a pretty 
ſure Sign that it begins to abate. by | 
Mr. Patrick obſerves, That the Falling of the Mercury 
in hot Weather prefages Thunder: That when foul Weather 
happens after the Fall of the Mercury, it ſeldom holds long: 
And the ſame is obſerv'd, if fair Weather ſucceeds preſently ' 
after it RI t... ä 
Dr. Halley alſo obſerves, as we have mention'd, That with- 
in the Tropicks, and near them, there is very little or no Varia- 
tion of the Height of the M at all. 4. 41 E 
Hence Mr. Pointer conceives, That the principal Cauſe o 
the Riſe and Fall of the Mercury is from the variable Winds 
which are found in the Temperate Zones, and whoſe great Un- 
conſtancy here in Englandis moſt notorious, - -- + 
A ſecond Cauſe. he takes to be, uncertain Echalation and 
Perſpiration of the Vapours lodging in the Air, whereby it 
comes to be at one time much more crowded than at another, 
and conſequently heavier; but this latter in a great meaſure 
depends upon the former. 

And from theſe Principles he endeavours to explain the ſe- 

1. The Mercury's being low, inclines it to Rain, becauſe 
the Air being light, the Vapours are no longer ſupported there- 
by, being become ſpecifically heavier than the Medium where- 
in they are floated ; ſo that they deſcend towards the Earth, 
and in their Fall, meeting with other aqueous Particles, they 
incorporate together, and form little Drops of Rain; but the 
Mercury'y' being at one Tins Jower than another, is the — | 


B A 


B A 


fect of two contrary Winds blowing from the Place where the 
Barometer ſtands ; whereby the Air of that Place is carried 
both Ways from it, and conſequently the incumbent Cylinder 
of Air is diminiſh'd, and accordingly the Mercury ſinks : 

for inſtance, if in the German Ocean it ſhould blow a Gale of 
Weſterly Wind, and at the ſame Time an Eaſterly Wind in 
the Iriſh Seaz or if in France it ſhould blow a Northerly 
Wind, and in Scotland a Southerly, it muſt be granted that 
that Part of the Atmoſpere impendent over England would 
thereby be exhauſted and attenuated, and the Mercury would 
ſubſide, and the Vapours which before floated in thoſe Parts of 
228 of equal 7— with themſelves, would ſink to the 


2. The greater Height of the Barometer is oocaſion d by two 
contrary Winds blowing towards the Place of Obſervation, 
whereby the Air of other Places is — thither and accu- 
mulated; ſo that the incumbent Cylinder of Air being in- 
creas'd both in Height and Weight, the M _ 
thereby muſt needs riſe and ſtand high, as long as inds 
continue ſo to blow ; and then the Air _ ſpecifically heavier, 
the Vapours are better kept ſuſpended, ſo that they have no 
Inclination to precipitate and fall down in Drops ; which is the 
Reaſon of the ſerene good Weather, which attends the greater 
Heights of the Mercury, 

3. The Mercury ſinks the loweſt of all by the very rapid 
Motion of the Air in Storms of Wind. 

For the Tract of the Region of the Earth's Surface, wherein 
theſe Winds rage, not extending all round the Globe, that 
ſtagnant Air which is left behind, as likewiſe that on the Sides, 
cannot come in ſo faſt as to ſupply the Evacuation made by fo 
ſwift a Current, ſo that the Air muſt negęſſarily be attenuated 
when and where the ſaid Winds continue to blow, and that 
more or leſs, according to their Violence : Add to which, that 
the horizontal Motion of the Air being fo quick as it is, may, 
in all Probability, take off ſome Part of the perpendicular 
Preſſure thereof; and the great Agitation of its Particles, is 
the Reaſon why the Vapours are diſſipated, and do not con- 
denſe into Drops, ſo as to form Rain, otherwiſe the natural 
Conſequence of the Air's Rarefaction. 

4. The Mercury ſtands the higheſt upon an Eaſterly or 
North eaſterly Wind, becauſe in the great Atlantick Ocean on 
this Side the thirty-fifth Degree of North Latitude, the 
Weſterly and South-weſterly Winds blow almoſt always 
Trade; ſo that when-ever here the Winds come up at Eaſt 
and North-Eaſt, tis ſure to be check'd by a contrary Gale as 
ſoon as it reaches the Ocean; wherefore, according to what 
is made out in the ſecond Remark, the Air muſt needs be 
heap'd over this Iſland, and conſequently the Mercury muſt 
ſtand high, as often as theſe Winds blow. | 

This holds true in this Country ; but is not a general Rule 
for others, where the Winds are under different Circumſtances : 
And he ſays, he has often ſeen the Mercury here as low as 
twenty-nine Inches upon an Eaſterly Wind, but then it blew 
exceeding hard, and ſo comes to be accounted for by what was 
obſerv'd upon the third Remark. 

5. In calm froſty Weather, the Mercury generally ſtands 
high, becauſe, as he conceives, it ſeldom freezes but when the 

inds come out of the Northern and North-eaftern Quarters, 
or at leaſt unleſs thoſe Winds blow at no great Diſtance off: 

For the Northern Parts of Germany, . Denmark, Sweden, 

Norway, and all that Tract, from whence North- eaſtern 
Winds come, are ſubject to almoſt continual Froſt all the 
Winter, and thereby the lower Air is very much condens'd, 
and in that State is brought hitherwards T thoſe Winds; and 
being accumulated by the Oppoſition of the Yefterly Wind 
blowing in the Ocean, the Mercury muſt needs be preſs d to 
a more than ordi Height; and as a concurring Cauſe, the 
ſhrinking of the lower Parts of the Air. into lefler Room by 
Cold, muſt needs cauſe a Deſcent of the upper Parts of the 
Atmoſphere, to reduce the Cavity made by this Contraction to 
an Equilibrium. | | 

6. After great Storms of Wind, when the Mercury has 
been very low, it generally riſes again very faſt : He ſays, he 

once obſerv'd it to riſe an Inch and a half in leſs than ſix Hours 
after a long continu'd Storm of South-weſt Wind. | 

The Reaſon is, becauſe the Air being very much rarefy'd by 
the great Evacuations that ſuch continued Storms make thereof, 
the neighbouring Air runs in the more ſwiftly, to bring it to an 
Equilibrium, as we ſee Water runs the faſter for having a great 

vity. en 

7. The Variations are greater in the more * 
as at Stockholm greater than at Paris, [compar'd by Mr. Paſ- 
cal] becauſe the more northerly Parts have uſually greater 
Storms of Wind than the more ſoutherly, whereby the Mer- 
e ſink lower in that Extreme; and then the norther- 

ly Winds bringing the condens'd and ponderous Air from the 
Nei of the Pole, and that again being check'd by 


a Southerly Wind, at no great Diſtance, and ſo heap'd 
muſt of Neceflity make the Mercury, in ſuch cafe, ag 
in the other Extreme. * 17 

8. This Remark, that there is little or no Variation near 
the Equinoctial, does above all others confirm the Hypotheſis 
of the variable Winds being the Cauſe of theſe Variations of 
the Height of the 3 for in the Places above- named, 
there is always an eaſy Gale of Wind, blowing nearly upon 
the ſame Point, vix. E. N. E. at Barbados, aud E. 8. E. at 
St. Helena; ſo that there being no contrary Currents of the 
Air to exhauſt or accumulate it, the Atmoſphere continues 
much in the ſame State. mr | 

However, upon Hurricanes (the moſt violent of Storms) 
the Mercury has been obſery'd very low; but this, but once 
in two or three Years, and it ſoon recovers its ſettled State, of 
about twenty-nine Inches and a half. 2 

Dr. Wallis alſo made the following Obſervations on the Ba- 


ro meter: | | 
That -in thick Weather, he found his Quickſilver to 
2 which he aſcrib'd to the Heavineſs of the Vapours in the 
ir. | | 


That in Sun-ſhiny Weather it roſe, and commonly the 
clearer, the more ; and this he thought might be arr er 
ly to the Vapours _—_— the Sun, and making the Air 
heavier, increaſing the ick or ſpringy Power of the Air : 
Which latter, he rather adds, becauſe he had ſometimes ob- 
ſerv'd in Sun-ſhiny Weather, when Clouds had come for ſome 
conſiderable Time, as ſuppoſe an Hour or two, the Quick- 
ſilver has fallen; and then upon the Sun's breaking out again, 
it has riſen as before. — : 

In rainy Weather it uſes to fall, the Reaſon of which is 
obvious, becauſe the Air is lightened by ſo much as falls, in 
ſnowy Weather likewiſe ; but not ſo much as in Rains : And 
he had ſometimes obſerv'd it, upon a hoar Froſt falling in the 


Night. | 'S 

fo windy Weather he found it generally to fall, and that 
more univerſally, and more diſcernibly than upon Rain, which 
he attributed to the Winds moving collaterally, and thereby 
not ſuffering it to preſs ſo much directly downwards ; (the like 
of which we ſee in Swimming, c.) and that he had never 
found it lower than in high Winds. 

That he had divers times upon diſcerning his Qui er. to 
fall, without any viſible Cauſe at home, look'd abroad, and 
found (by the Appearance of broken Clouds, or otherwiſe) 
that it had rain'd not far off, tho* not with them, whereupon 
the Air being then lightened, | the heavier Air with them, 
dar le rained not, might have in Part diſcharg'd itſelf on 

t ter. | | 

Dr. Liſter's Obſervations on the Barometer are as follow: 

England, in a violent Storm, or when the Quickſilver is 

at the very loweſt, it then viſibly breaks, and emits ſmall Par- 
ticles (as he informs us he had more than once obſerv'd) which 
Diſorder he looks upon as a kind of fretting ; and conſequently 
at all Times of its Deſcent, it is more or leſs upon'the Fret. 
In this Diſorder of the Quickſilver, he imagines it to have 
its Parts contracted; becauſe the Quickſilver them emits freſh 
Particles of Air into the Tube, which increaſing the Bulk of 
the Air, and conſequently its Elaſticity, the Quickſilver is ne- 
ceſſarily depreſs'd thereby. | 

And that much Air is mix'd with it, appears from the Ap- 
plication of a heated Iron to the Tube, as is practis'd in the 
purging of it that Way. / 

ow when the Quickſilver riſes in the Tube (which it 
certainly does both in-hot and froſty Weather) it may then be 
ſaid to be in a natural State, free, open, and ed like 
itſelf, which it ſeems it ever is within the Tropicks, and with 
us only in very hot, and very froſty Weather. 

But when it deſcends, it is then contracted, and as it were 
convuls'd, and drawn together ; as it moſtly is in our Climate 
of England, and more or leſs (as we gueſs) in all Places on this 
* Tropicks, 3 1 

hich Contraction plainly appears from the concave Fi 
of both Surfaces, not only in that of the Quickſilver he 
Tube, but alſo, if well obſerv'd, in that which ſtagnates in the 


Pot or Diſh itſelf, | 
The Difficulty ſeems to lie in reconciling the ſame Effect of 
the Quickſilver's wan, Ig the Tube, from ſuch ſeemingly diffe- 
uſes, as great Heat, and intenſe Froſt : And thoſe who 


rent 
ſhall aſſent in/one Particular, and grant that Warmth is a pro- 
bable Cauſe of its Reſtitution to its Nature, will yet be at a 
Stand how to imagine, that great Froſt ſhould likewiſe bring 
the Quickſilver nearer to its own Nature too, | 


To which be anſwers, that Salts liquified, will cc te 
or cryſtalize, i. e. will return to their own proper Natures, 


both in Cold, and in Heat; and therefore, tho moſt Men 
practiſe the ſetting them in a cool Cellar for that Purpoſe, 
l 799195 yl yet 
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yet ſome (as Zwelfer) adviſe, 


as the beſt Means to have them 
ſpeedily and fairly cryſtaliz d, 


to keep them conſtantly in Hal: 


"Thus alſo the Lympha of the Blood becomes « Jelly , if it 


be ſet in a cool Place, and the ſame 1s inſpiſſated in like 
th. | F . . 
96 of Dr. Liſter's, however ingenious, is pb- 
jected againſt, as coming far ſhort of accounting for the Phe- 
—_ of the Barometer, and that in ſome reſpects it contra- 
W . of the Weight of the Atmoſphere, muſt be 
laid down as the Cauſe of thoſe in the Barometer ; but then 
whence thoſe 2 ariſe in the Atmoſphere, will be no 
to determine. 

ns 23 ble the Winds which are driven this or that Way, 
may have a great Share; and the Vapours and Exhalations a- 
riſing from the Earth, alſo the Changes of the Air in the 
neighbouring Regions; and alſo the Flux and Reflux occaſion- 
ed in the Air by Moon. 5 ; 

Dr. Halley. is of Opinion, the Winds and Exhalations are 
ſufficient, and on their footing, gives a very probable Rationale 
of the Barometer, the Subſtance of which is to the Purpoſe 

ing : | 

* Winds muſt 1 os 70 be. -- of the _ 
in an icular Country, and that either inging together 
© EY 2 Quantity of Air, and 1 loading the 
Atmoſphere of any Place; which will be the Caſe, as often as 
two Winds blow at the ſame Time, from oppoſite Points to- 
wards the ſame Point; or by ſweeping away Part of the Air, 
and removing ſome of the ive Room for the Atmoſ- 

here to expand itſelf, which will be the Caſe, when two 
Winds blow at the ſame Time, and from the fame Point op- 
poſite Ways ; or in the laft Place by cutting of the perpendi- 


cular Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, which happens as often as 
any ſingle Wind blows briſkly any ih it being found by 
iment, that a ſtrong Blaſt of Wind, even made by Art, 


will render the Atmoſphere lighter, and accordingly the Mer- 
cury in a Tube, under which it paſſes, as well as in another at 
a Diſtance from it, ſubſides conſiderably. 

2. The cold, nitrous Particles, and even Air itſelf condens'd 
in the Northern Parts, and driven elſewhere, muſt load the At- 

moſphere, and increaſe its Preſſure, 

* „ heavy Exhalations from the Earth, muſt increaſe 
the Weight of the Atmoſphere, and heighten its Elaſtick 
Force, as the Specifick Gravity of Menſtruums are found to be 
increas'd, by diſſoly'd Salts and Metals, 

4. The Air being render'd heavier from theſe and the like 
Cauſes, is thereby the more able to ſupport the Vapours, 
which being likewiſe intimately mix'd with it, and ſwimmi 
every where equally throughout it, make the Weather ſerene 
and fair, | 

Again, the Air being made lighter from the contrary Cauſes, 
it becomes unable to ſupport the Vapours, wherewith it is re- 
plete ; theſe therefore precipitating, are gathered into Clouds, 
and thoſe in their Progreſs coaleſce into Drops of Rain, 

Theſe Things being obſerv'd, it appears pretty evident, that 
the ſame Cauſes, which increaſe the Weight of the Air, and 
make it more able to ſupport the Mercury in the Barometer, do 
likewiſe make a ſerene Sky, and a dry Seaſon ; and the ſame 
Cauſes which render the Air lighter, and leſs able to ſupport the 
Mercury, do likewiſe generate Clouds and Rain. 

Hence, Firſt, when the Air is lighteſt, and the Mercury in 
the Barometer loweſt, the Clouds are very low; and when af- 
ter Rain the Clouds break, and a calm Sky again ſhines forth, 
being purg'd of its Vapours, it appears exceedingly bright and 

parent, and affords an eaſy Proſpect of remote Objects. 

Secondly, when the Air is heavier, and the Mercury ſtands 
higher in the Tube, the Weather is calm, tho* ſomewhat leſs 
clear, by Reaſon that the Vapours are diſpers'd every where e- 
qually ; if any Clouds now appear, they are very high, and 
move ſlowly ; and when the Air is heavieſt of all, the Earth is 
frequently found invelop'd in pretty thick Clouds, which appear 
to be formed out of the groſſer -Exhalations, and which the 
Air is then able to ſuſtain, tho* a lighter Atmoſphere could 


Thirdly, Hence it is, that with us the Mercury ſtands high- 
eſt in the coldeſt Seaſons, and when the Wind blows from the 
North, and North-eaſt Corners-; For in that Caſe there are 
two Winds blowing towards us at the ſame Time, and from 
oppoſite Corners, there being a conſtant Weſt Wind found in 
the Atlantick Ocean, in a Latitude that correſponds to ours. 
To this it may be added, that the cold condens'd Air of the 
Northern Parts is brought hither in a North Wind. 


3 
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+ Fourthly, Hence in the Northern Regions, the Variation of 
the Mercury is more ſenſible than. in the Southern ones; the 
Winds being found both more ſtrong, more frequent, more 
. and more oppoſite to each other in the former than the 
Er. K To 4 Ls "If p d 6 - 
Ly, Hence it is, that between the Tropicks, the Varia- 
tion of the Mercury is ſcarce ſenſible; the Winds there being 
extremely gentle; and uſually blowing the ſane Way. 
Now this Account, however well adapted to many of the 
particular Caſes of the Barometer, yet comes ſhort of ſome of 


the moſt pe l, and the moſt obvious ones; and is beſides 
liable to ſeveral Objections. J 
For firſt, If the Wind were the ſole Agent in effecting theſe 


Alterations, we ſhould have no Alterations without a ſenſible 
Wind, nor any Wind without ſome Alteration of the Mercu- 
ry; both which are contrary to Experience. 

Secondly, If two Winds be ſuppos'd blowing from the ſame 
Place, viz. London, / oppoſite Ways, viz. N. E. and S. W. 
there will be two others blowing from oppoſite Points, viz. 
N. W. and 8. W. to the ſame Place; which two laſt will ba- 
lance the firſt, and bring as much Air towards the Point, as 
the others ſwept ſtom , it. Or thus; in Proportion as the Air 
is carried off N. E. and 8. W. the adjacent Air will crowd in 
from the other Point, and form a couple of new Currents in 
the Direction N. W. and S. E. to fill up the Vacancy, and re- 
ſtore the Equilibrium; is a neceſſary Conſequence from 
the Laws of Fluids. 

Thirdly, If the Wind were the ſole Agent, the Alterati- 
ons in the Height of the Mercury would only be relative or 
topical; there would be ſtill the ſame Quantity ſupported at 
ſeveral Places taken collectively. Thus what a Tube at Lou- 
don loſt, another at Paris, or at Piſa, or at Zurich, &c: 
would gain at the ſame Time. But the very contrary is found 
true in Fact; for from all the Obſervations hitherto made, the 
Barometers riſe and fall together in ſeveral Parts of the Globe ; 
ſo that it muſt be ſome Alteration in the abſolute Weight of 
* Atmoſphere, that accounts for the Riſe and Fall of the 

. 

Laſtly, Setting all Objections aſide, theſe popular Phænome- 
na, the Fall of the Mercury before, and the Riſe after Rain, 
are really unexplicable on the Foot of this Hypotheſis; for ſup- 
pole two contrary Winds ſweeping the Air from over London, 
it is known, but few Winds, if any, reach above a Mile high; 
all therefore they can do, will be to cut off a certain Part of 
the Column of the Air over Lenden: If the Conſequence of 
this be the Fall of the Mercury, yet there is no apparent Rea- 
ſon for the Rains following it : the Vapours indeed may belet 
lower, but it will only be till they come into an Air of the 
ſame ſpecifick Gravity with themſelves, and there they will 
ſtick as before. = 


M. Leibnitz has endeavour'd to ſupply the Defects of this 
Hypotheſis with a new one of his own. He aſſerts, That a 
Body immers'd in a Fluid, only weighs with that Fluid, while 
it is ſuſtainꝰd thereby; ſo that when it ceaſes to be ſuſtain'd, 
i. e. to fall, its Weight ceaſes to make a Part of the Fluid, 
which by this Means becomes lighter. _ 

Thus, he adds, that the watery Vapours, while ſuſtain'd in 
the Air, increaſe its Weight; but when let fall, ceaſe to weigh 
along with it. Thus the Weight of the Air is diminiſh'd, and 
thus the Mercury falls, and Rain enſues, | 

But this Principle of M. Leibnitz is falſe, notwithſtanding 
the Experiment he brings to confirm it, as Dr. Deſaguliers has 
made appear by the Counter-experiment. For while a Body is 
immers'd in a Fluid, whether it be equal with it, or heavier, 
or lighter than the Fluid, whether it be at Reſt or in Motion, 
it adds to the Fluid a Weight of an equal Bulk, of the Fluid, 
as follows from that Law in Hydroftaticks, that Fluids gravitate 
according to their perpendicular Altitudes. | i: | 
But however, if this Principle of M. Leibnitz were true, 
yet it is defective, and that in the ſame reſpect with Dr. Hal- 
* nor would it account for the Phenomena more than the 
0 „ Ts | | 

For ſuppoſing the Vapours, by being condenFd, to be put 
in a Motion downward, and 6? ceaſing to gravitate with the 
A they will therefore fall till they reaeha Part of the 
Atmoſphere of the fame ſpecifick Gravity with themſelves, 
and there will as before : If the Mercury falls, it 
will be only during the Lime of that Deſcent ; for theſe once 
fix'd, the former Gravity is retriey'd ; or were it not retriev'd, 
yet no Rain would enſue the Falt of the Mercury. 

11 , 18 wx 
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In order to account for theſe Variations of the Phænomena 
of the Barometer, Mr. Chambers advances what follows : Sup- 
poſe any Number of watery Vehicles, v. 4 a Million floating 
in any part of the Atmoſ| over any determinate Portion 
of the Globe; as for ce, over A B; if the upper Veſi- 


cles be condens'd by the Cold of the upper —_— their ſpe- 
cifick Gravity will be increas'd, and they will deſcend ; the 
horizontal Claſs 1 v. g. to 2, 2 to 3, &gywhere meeting with 
other Veſicles, not yet precipitated, they will coaleſce or run 
into larger Veſicles, by the known Laws of Attraction. 

Or, if we rather chuſe to have the Wind act, let it drive 
horizontally. or obliquely : In the former Caſe, the Veſicles 
Claſs 8 will be driven againſt q, that againſt 10, Cc. or the 
oblique Claſs A 7 driven againſt 5, 8 againſt 4, W. 

By this means likewiſe will the Particles coaleſce, and form 
new and larger Veſicles as before ; ſo that their Number, 
which before was a Million, will 'now be reduced, .v. g. to 
an Hundred Thouſand : But by the ſame Coalition, whereby 
their Number is diminiſh'd, their ifick Gravity is increa- 
ſed, i. e. they come to have more in the ſame Space, or 
under the ſame Surface, as may eaſily be proved by Principles 


of Tix | of, att 
For, in augmenting the Maſs of any homogeneous Body, the 
Increaſe of Surface does not keep pace with that of the Solidi- 
ty ; but that of the former is as the Square of the Diameter, 


and that of the latter, as the Cube of the ſame. 


If then the Diameter of a Veſicle were 4, and its Surface and 
Maſs 24 ; afterCoalition, if its Diameter be 6, its Surface orBulk 
will be 54, and its ſolid Content 81. But ſince the ſame Quan- 
tity of Matter is now in a leſs Space, or under leſs Dimenſions, 
it will loſe of its Weight by the Reſiſtance of the Medium. 

This is evident; for a Body immers'd in a Fluid loſes no- 
thing of its Weight, but by the Friction of its Parts againſt 
thoſe of the Fluid; but the Friction is evidently. as the Sur- 
face: Therefore, where the Surface is leſſen'd, the Reſiſtance 
muſt be ſo too. Conſequently the Veſicles, whoſe Gravity, 
before the Coalition, was equal to the Reſiſtance of the Medi- 
um, now that Reſiſtance is diminiſh'd, will deſcend, and that 


with a Velocity in a Ratio of the Increaſe of the Maſs to the 


Increaſe of the Surface, | TT I 
In their Deſcent, as they ariſe at denſer Parts of the Atmoſ- 
phere, v. g. at 4, 5, Cc. their Maſs and Surface again will be 


increas d by new Coalitions ; and thus by conſtant. freſh Ac- 


ceffions, more than equal to the conſtant Reſiſtances, they will 
be enabled to purſue their Journey, thro? all the Stages of the 
Air, till they reach the Earth ; their Maſſes exceedingly Mag- 
nified, and in the Form of Ran. ls dl 
. Now that the Vapours are got down, let us confider how the 
Barometer muſt have been ed in their Paſſage,” ere any of 
the Velicles began to ſubſide, either from the Action of the 
Cold or of the Wind, they all floated in the Portion of the 
e C D, and all. gravitated towards the Cen- 
ter N | 53 Of as 0 NYOD odo en 
Here now each reſpectively reſiding in a Part of Medium, of 
the ſame ſpecifick 1 itſelf,” will loſe as much of its 
Weight as is equal to that of à Part of the ium of the 
fame Bulk with itfelf, 7. e. each will lofe all its Weight. 
But then, whatever Weight each loſes, it communicates to 
the Medium, which now preſſes on the Surface of the Earth 
A B, with its own Weight, and that of its Velicles conjoint- 


* ſe then this united Preſſure none op the M in 
the Barometer, at thirty Inches ; by the Coalition of the Ve- 
ficles from the Cauſes aforeſaid, their Surfaces, and conſe- 


their Friction, are leſſen d; they will therefore com · 


municate leſs of their Weight to the Air, 1. e. leſs than the 
Whole; and conſequently will deſcend with the Exceſs, i. . 


with a Velocity equal to the Remainder, as before obſer. 


ved. ao "a9 ' 1 

Now, as the Veſicles can a& no otherwiſe upon the Surface 
of the Earth-A B, but by the Fr a of the interjacent 
Air; in Proportion as their Action on the Medium is'"lefs, thei 
Action on the Earth will be the lefs.. | en 

It is alſo evident, that the Surface of the Earth A B muſt be 
leſs preſſed than before; and that in Proportion as the Veſiclez 
reſerve more of their Weight uncommunicated to the Medi. 
um, to promote their own Deſcent, i. e. in Proportion to the 
Velocity of the falling Veſicles, which is again in Proportion 
to their Bulks. I SEL | 

Thus, as the Veſicles deſcend, their Bulks continually in: 
creaſing the Friction, and therefore the Preſſure on the 
and laftly, the Height of the Mercury, will continually de- 
creaſe during the whole Time of the Fall. - 21.444 

Hence we ſee, both why the Veſicles, when once begin- 
ning to fall, perſevere ; why the Mercury begins to fall at the 
ſame time; and why it continues and ceaſes to fall t 
with them: which were the great De/iderata in the Philoſophy 
of — Barometer. 6 5 : 2 10 | 

e ſays, he ſees but one Objection againſt this 1 » and 
that is, whe the Veſicles 15 £m in! Motion, and frikng 
againſt the Particles of the M wm, and one another, wi 
ſome Moment, will meet with a conſiderable Reſiſtance from 
the vis inertiæ thereof; by which means their Deſcent will be 
retarded, and the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere retriev'd ; the 
Impetus of the moving Veſicles being ſuppoſed to compenſate for 
their Loſs of Surface. wy OT | 

Thus a heavy Body ſuſtain'd in a Fluid by a Hair, and moved 
up and down therein, preſſes more on the Bottom than when 
held at reſt ; which additional Preſſure will be the greater, as 
the Velocity of the falling Veſicles is the greater, a greatèt Im- 
pulſe being requir'd to break thro? the vis inertiæ of the conti- 
guous Particles, in'a leſs Time than in a larger. 

But there is both Reaſon and Experiment againſt this Objec- 
tion; for beſides that the Velocity of the Veſicles in theſe Cir- 
cumftances muſt be very ſmall, and their Impulſe very incon- 
ſiderable ; beſides that, the vis inertiæ of the Air muſt be ve- 
ry weak, by reaſon of its extreme Subtilty ; and that it muſt 
be a very improper Vehicle to convey an Impulſe to a Diſtance, 
by reaſon of its Elaſticity. © | 

We find, that even in Water (a groſs, unelaſtick Medium) 
and a piece of Lead, (a ponderous Body, which falls with a 
great Moment) that even here the Body, in its Deſcent thro! 
the Fluid, gravitates confiderably leſs than when ſuſtain'd at 
reſt therein. In which the ſeveral Experiments of Reaumur, 
Ramarrini, and Deſaguliers, all agree. _ 

Mr. Patrick gives us the following Rules and Obſervations 
for the Riſing and Falling of the Mercury, in order to fore- 
know the Weather by the Barometer. 12 | 

It has been obſerv'd, that the Motion of the Mercury does 
not exceed three Inches in its Riſing or Falling in the Barome- 
ter of the common Form. | 

2. That its leaſt Alterations are to be minded, in order to 
the right finding of the Weather by it. 

3. The Riſing of the Mercury preſages in general fair Wea- 
— and its Falling foul, as Rain, ow, high Winds and 
torms. | | | n | 
4. In very hot Weather, the Falling of the Mercury fore 
. 1 Ao : _ oy 1 
5. In Winter the Riſing of the Mercury preſages Froſt; 
and in froſty Weather, if the Mercury ou three or four De- 
grees, there will certainly follow a "Thaw ; but if the Mercu- 
ry rifes in a continued Froft, it will certainly ſnow. 
6. When foul Weather happens ſoon after the falling of the 
Mercury, you may ect but little of it; and you may Judge 
dnl pa e Weather proves fair ſhortly after the Mer- 
7. When the Mercury riſes much and high in foul Wea- 
ther, and continues ſo for two or three Days before the foul 
Weather is over, you may expect a Continuance of fair Wea- 
r befor ind-45 ones 3 
8. When the Mercury falls much and low in fair Weather, 
and continues ſo for two or three Days before the Rain comes, 
ene 


9. The ubſettled Motion of the Mercury, denotes uncer- 
tain and'changeable Weather, - 
10. Yow'are not dai to mind the Words engraven on 
the Plates, tho? for the molt part it will agree with them, as 
the Riſing and Falling of the Mercury; for if it ſtands at much 
Rain, and riſes up to changeable, it preſages fair eb na 
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„not to continue ſo long as it would have done if the 
2 were xy, oh and ſo on the contrary, . 
The following Rules and Obſervations have been made by 
another. | 1 | R ; 

ill Air, clear Sky, and the Mercury falling, with a 
froſty * gr in 3 November, indicates much Rain 
or Snow about to ſucceed, eſpecially if the Wind be in any 
Point of the South. | ed ily AS =: 

2. If the Mercury riſes very ſuddenly and haſtily after Rain, 
it is generally a Sign that more Rain will ſucceed in a few Days, 
ir the Wind be in any Point of the South. 


3. If chere be a compleat Circle or Halo at a Diſtance from 


the Body of the Moon (eſpecially if the Mercury fall) it is 
taken to be an infallible Sign of 'Rain or Snow. nl 

4. If the Mercury falls when the Wind is full South, it is 
another never-failing Sign of Rain. : 

If the Mercury riſes not much, or continues low after 
the Fall of much Rain, the Wind being in any Point of the 
South, you may expect a fair and clear Sky, ſtante cardine. 
6. If after Rain the Wind change into any Point of the 
North, with a clear and dry Sky, and the Mercury riſes, it is 
a certain Sign of- fair Weather. | 

7. A Continuance of fair Weather, the Wind being in the 
North, and the Mercury high or riſing, is never ſucceeded by 
Rain, till the Wind changes into ſome Point of the South. 

8. A Continuance of Rain from the South, is ſcarce ever ſuc- 
ceeded by ſettled fair Weather, before the Mercury riſes 
much, and the Wind changes either to the Weſt, or ſome 
Point of the North. | 

9. The Reaſon why the Barometer ſeems to fail, in truth, is, 
that in Winter time, when the Wind is in the North, and the 
Mercury high, a deep Snow may fall without any Alteration of 
the Barometer; but in ſuch caſe it is only an Indication of very 
low Clouds, and a clear Atmoſphere above ; the Conſequence 
of which is, the ſucceeding of a clear Air, and froſty Weather. 

10. If in a Morning the Sky be red, with a ſudden cloudy 
Air, or the Mercury ſticks or ſtands with a concave Superficies, 
it is a ſure Sign of Rain or Snow to fall that very _ 

11. If the Mercury fall ſuddenly in Summer, eſpecially if 
the Wind be in the South, and the Air hot, heavy Rains, at- 
tended with Storm, Thunder, and Lightning, commonly ſuc- 
Ceed;. 3 

12. If the Mercury ſubſides when the Wind is in any Point 
of the North, Rain is to be expected, and a great deal of Rain 
if the Mercury continue to ſubſide. 

13. If the Wind change into the Weſt, (as it commonly 
does) or ſome Point of the North ; after there has been Rain 
in the South, and the Mercury riſes, the Rain yet falling, you 
may conclude that there will be but little Rain, 

14. If in fair Weather the Mercury ſubſides very much, 
and continues to do fo for two or three Days before Rain 
_— you may expect high Winds, and a great deal of 

Vet. | | | 

15. If Rain follows immediately upon the ſubſiding of the 
Mercury, you need not fear much Rain, 

16. 1 is remarkable, that moſt of the common and uſual 
Signs of Rain fall during the Seaſon of the Dog-days, and 
therefore are not to be regarded while the Mercury conti- 


nues high. 

N. B. The Mercury will fall for a Thaw, if it is not at- 
tended with Rain if the Wind change from the North to any 
Point of the South, becauſe a Thaw is always attended with a 
warm Miſt, and a very moiſt Air. ä | 


BARLERIA. | 
This Name was given to this Genus of Plants by Father 


Plumier, in honour of Jacobus Barelier of Paris, who was a 
famous Botaniſt. We have no Engliſb Name for it, but the 
Inhabitants of the Iſland of Jamaica call it Snap-dragon. . 


The Characters are; 


It hath a per ſonated Flower,. conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
upper Lip or Creſt is erect, but the under y divided into three 
arts ; from whoſe Empalement. riſes the Pointal in the hinder 
Part of the Flower, which afterwards. becomes a quadrangular 
oblong membranaceous Fruit, with one: Capſule in which are lodged 
flat roundiſh Seeds. | 3 
The Species are; | 3 | | | 
1. BARLERI1A ſolani folio,” flore coccinea. Plum. Nov, Gen. 
Barleria with a Night-ſhade Leaf, and a ſcarlet Flower. 
2. BARLERIA aculeata,. ſolani folio anguſtiore, flore cœruleo. 


Plum. Nov, Gen. Prickly Barleria, with a narrow Night-ſhade 
Leaf, and a blue Flower. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in Famaics, and 
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ſeveral other Parts of the H:/t« Indies, but at. preſent it is v 
rare in England, It grows to the Height of three or four Feet, 
and divides into many flender Branches, which are hoary, On 
the Top of the Branches come out the Flowers, which are of 
a fine red Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the Autirrbinum or 
Calves-ſnout ; theſe Flowers are ſucceeded: by quadrangular 
Seed-veſſels, which are about an Inch long, which contain a 
great Number of flat brown Seeds. Theſe Seeds when ripe, 
are caſt out with Violence on their Veſſels being touched. | 

The ſecond Sort is leſs common in Jamaica than the firſt, 
but it grows in great Plenty on ſome of the French Iſlands in 
America, This doth not riſe above two Feet high ; the Leaves 
are narrower than thoſe of the former Sort, and the Flowers 
are of a fine blue Colour. 5 Ep dt 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be care- 
fully gathered when ripe, and muſt be ſown in Pots filled with 
light freſh Earth early in the · Spring; theſe Pots muſt be 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, and ſhould be fre- 
quently watered ; but this muſt be done with great Caution, 
otherwiſe the Seeds may be waſhed out of the Earth, In about 
a Month's Time the Plants will begin to appear, when they 
thould be watered two or three times a Week, according as 
the Earth in the Pots ſhall become dry. In very warm Weather 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed, in order to admit 
freſh Air to the Plants, as alſo to let out the Steam which ma 
ariſe from the Bed: but if the Nights are cold, the Glaſſes 
ſhould be covered with Mats, to preſerve a gentle Warmth in 
the Bed; otherwiſe the Plants will ſtarve. 

When the Plants are about an Inch high, they ſhould be 
carefully ſhaken out of the Seed-pots, and each planted into a 
ſeparate Half-penny Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken new Root ; 
after which Time they ſhould have the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
raiſed every Day, in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, 
and the Heat of the Bed in which they are placed. You muſt 
alſo water them frequently, but you muſt obſerve to let the 
Water fall gently on them, otherwiſe you will deſtroy the 
Plants when they are ſmall, 

In two Months after their removing (if the Plants have 
thriven) they will have filled the ſmall Pots with their Roots ; 
therefore they ſhould be ſhaken out of thoſe Pots, and their 
Roots trimmed, and then put into Penny-pots, which ſhould 
be filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, where (if the Frames are deep enough to contain the 
Plants, without preſſing of their Tops) they may remain all 
the Summer Seaſon, obſerving to admit a large Share of freſh 
Air in warm Weather, as alſo to refreſh them with Water as 
often as they ſhall require it. With this Management the 
Plants will ſometimes produce their Flowers the fame Seaſon, 
but they ſeldom produce good Seeds in this Climate the firſt 
Year ; ſo that at Michaelmas, you ſhould remove ſome Plants 
of each Kind into the Bark-ſtove, where they ſhould be often 
refreſhed with Water during the Winter Seaſon, but it ſhould 
not be given to them in large Quantities, The Stove ſhould 
be kept to temperate Heat, which will preſerve theſe Plants 
thro' the Winter in good Health, and the following Summer 
they will produce Flowers and Seed in great Plenty. 
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BASELLA, or climbing Night-ſhade from Malabar. 


The Characters are; 


It hath an annual Root : TheStalks are climbing, and of a purple 
Colour : The Leaves are round, thick and ſucculent, and of a 
dark green Colour: From the Foot-ſtal of the Leaves are pro- 
duc d Spikes of Flewers, which are Male and Female, in diffe- 
rent Parts of the Spike : The Female Flowers are ſucceeded by 
flat Berries, in each of which is contained one hard Seed, 


The Species are; 


1. BAS ELLA. Hort, Mal. 

2. BA$SELLA flore albo, caule & foliorum pallide virentibus. 
Climbing Night-ſhade from Malabar, with white Flowers, 
and pale green Stalks and Leaves, | | 

. BaSELLA Sinica, fohis & caulibus viridibus, minus ſuc- 
culentibus, fruftu minori. Jeſſ. Climbing Indian Night-ſhade, 
with green Stalks and Leaves; which are leſs ſucculent, and a 
ſmall Fruit. . 4 : 


Theſe Plants muſt be ſown early in the Spring upon a Hot- 
bed ; and when they come up, muſt be planted into Pots of 
freſh Earth, and ſet into a freſh Hot-bed, in order to 

ring them forward ; and when grown too high to be contain'd 
under the Glaſſes, may be ſet into the Green-houſe, or in 
ſome well-defended Part of the Garden, that they may ripen 
their Seeds. There is no great 2 in the Flower, but for 


the 
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the ſingular A ce of theſe Plants, may deſerye a Place 


in all curious Collections of Plants. | Ft. 
- The firſt Sort has thick ſtrong ſucculent Stalks and Leaves, 
which are of a deep purple Colour. The Plant requires to he 
ſupported ; for it will climb to the Height of eight or ten Feet, 
and produce a great Number of Side-uranches, which will twiſt 
round Stakes, and climb to a great Height, provided the Plants 
are preſerved in the Stove ; for if they are expoſed to the open 
Air, they will not grow very large, nor will they perfect their 
Seeds, except it be in very warm Seaſons; but if they are 
placed in the Bark Stove, they will often live thro' the Winter, 
and produce great Quantities of Flowers and Seeds. The 
Flowers of this Plant have no. great Beauty, but the Plant is 
preſerved for the odd Appearance of the Stalks and Leaves. 
The ſecond Sort is exactly the ſame as the common Sort, ex- 
cepting the Colour of the Leaves, Stalks, and Flowers ; but I 
have obſerv'd it conſtantly retains the ſame Colour, ſo that I 
don't believe it to be an accidental Variety from Seeds; for 
from all the Seeds which I have ſown I never found any one of 
the Plants which differed from the Parent Plant. The laſt two 
Plants ſeldom continue more than one or two Years, but as 
they produce Seeds in Plenty, ſo they may be eaſily propa- 
ted. 79 4 | ; 
5" The third Sort is leſs common in England than either of the 
former. I received the Seeds of this Plant from Dr. Jeſſieu of 
Paris, from which I have obtained a Variety with variegated 
Stalks and Leaves. This Sort will not perfect its Seeds ſo ſoon 
as either of the former Sorts, ſo muſt; be placed in the Stove, 
where it will continue through the Winter, and produce ripe 
Seeds the ſecond Year. All theſe Sorts may be pr ted by 
Cuttings, which ſhould be laid to dry a Day or two after they 
are taken from the Plants, before _ are planted, that the 
Wound may heal, otherwiſe they will rot. Theſe Cuttings 
muſt be planted into Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Lanners- bark, where 
they will take Root in a Fortnight or three Weeks Time, when 
any ſhould be treated in the fame Manner as the ſeedling 
ts. * a 1 
All theſe Plants will climb to a conſiderable Height, and 
ſend forth a great Number of Branches, ſo that they ſhould 
have a Place near the Back of the Stove, where they may be 
trained up to a Trelliſe, or faſtened to the Back of the Stove, 
otherwiſe they will twiſt themſelves about whatever Plants 
ſtand near them, which will make a very diſagreeable Appear- 
ance in a Stove, and alſo be very injurious to the other Plants; 
whereas, when they are regularly trained to a Trelliſe, they 
will have a good Effect in adding to the Variety. 
.. From the Berries of the two firſt Sorts I have ſeen a beauti- 
ful purple Colour drawn, but when uſed for painting, did not 
continue very long, but chang'd to a pale Colour ; tho? I be- 
lieve there might be a Method invented, whereby this beauti- 
ful Colour might be fixed, ſo as to become very uſeful ; for I 
have been aff 
uſed for ſtaining of Callicoes in India. 


BASILICUM or Baſil, vide Ocymum. 
BASONS or F hunteies, Sc. which ſerve either for the Or- 


nament or Uſe of Gardens, are made in divers Forms, ſome 


round, ſome oblong, or oval, others ſquare, octangular, Qc. 


but their moſt common Form is circular; and, if the Ground 
will permit, the larger they are, the better: and when they 
exceed in Size, they are called Pieces of Water, Canals, 
Mirrors, Fiſh-ponds, Pools, and Reſervoirs. 


- In making theſe, Care ought to be taken to avoid both the 


Extremes, and not to make them either too big or too little; 
that a Water-work may not take up the beſt Part of a ſmall 
Spot of Ground; nor to make too little a Baſon in a large 
Spot. This muſt depend intirely on the Judgment of the De- 
ſigner of the Garden. . ; 
Some would have the Size of a Baſon to be proportion'd to 
the 7et d Eau, that the Water thrown up in the Air, may not, 
by being blown by the Air, be carried beyond the Edge of the 
Baſon, but all fall down without wetting the Walk. 
As to the Depth of Baſons, it is uſually from two to three 
Feet : This Depth being ſufficient to ſecure the Bottom of the 
* from Froſt, and to dip Watering- pots. 1 
ut if they are to ſerve for Reſervoirs, or to keep Fiſh in, 
then they may be made four or five Feet deep, which will both 
hold Water enough, and be deep enough for the Fiſh to breed 
in, and alſo to bear a Boat. | | 
than this they need not be; and if they were deep- 
er, they would be dangerous as to the drowning of Perſons, 
who might chance to fall in. 57 3 
In making 2 Care ought to be taken in making 
them at firſt; for the Water always naturally endeavouring to 
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ured, that the Juice of theſe Berries has been 
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run away, and by its Weight and Preſſure in a 1 
its Way out at the leaſt Cranny, it will grow conſtantly big 
and bigger, ſo; that if it be not well made at firſt, it will be 
* difficult to repair it. * 4 
aſons are made either with Clay, Cement, or Lead; they 
are moſt uſually made of Clay: In making, ſuch, at the mark. 
ing out the Dimenſions, the Diameter ought. to be four Feet 
bigger on each Side ; yet the * will not be the wider, for 
it will be taken up with the Walls on each Side; and the Clay 
Work, which is to fill the Space between the Baſon, muſt alſo 
be dug two Feet deeper than the Depth of the Water is de- 
ſign' d to be, becauſe it is to be laid over eighteen Inches thick 
with Clay, and fix Inches with Gravel and . . | 
TheClay ought to be well wrought with theHands andW ater, 
and when it is ſpread, ſhould be trodden in with the naked 
Feet, that the Water of the Baſon may not dilute through it, 
and the Roots of any Trees that may grow near, may not 


netrate into the outward Wall ; which be made of Shards 
Rubble, or Flints, with Mortar made of the natural 

and is called the Ground-wall, becauſe tis only made to reſiſt 
the Preſſure of the Ground about it. The inward Wall ought 
to be made with good Rubble- ſtones, that will not ſcale and 
come off in Flaſhes in the Water; or elſe of Flints and Stones 
from the Hills, which will make durable Work, but will not 
look ſo neat as the pointed Rubble ; and there ought to be laid 
here and there Stones, the "Thickneſs of the Wall, to render 
it the more ſubſtantial. - _. 

The Method of making Baſons of Cement is as follows: 
After you have mark'd out the Dimenſions of the Baſon az 
before, if you inlarge it one Foot nine Inches, it will be ſuf- 
ficient; and the ſame Depth deeper at the Bottom will be 
enou "BOW 
This being done, you muſt begin to back up and raiſe againſt 
the 245 cut = a Wall of Maſonry a Foot 
thick, which muſt go to the Bottom, and ſhould be built 
2 Shards and Rubble-ſtones laid in Mortar of Lime and 

8 | 
When the Wall is finiſhed round the Circumference, then 
the Bottom is to be wrought a Foot thick with. the ſame Ma- 
terials ; and then the ſolid Work or Lining of Cement is to be 
back'd up againſt the Walls nine Inches thick, including the 
Plaiſtering and inward Surface. 

This Solid ought to be made of ſmall Flints, laid in Beds of 
Mortar made of Lime and Cement, 17 | 

When this Solid is eight Inches thick, it ought to be plaiſter'd 
over the whole Surface of the Bottom with Cement well ſifted 
before it be temper d with Lime; and with this it ſhould be 
wrought over ſmooth with the Trowel. 

The Proportion of this Gement ſhould be two Thirds of 
Cement or powder'd Tile to one Third of Lime, 

This Cement has the Property to harden ſo under Water, 
that it-will be as hard as Stone or Marble, and the Body will be 
ſo ſolid as never to decay. j RE 

After the finiſhing of the Baſon, the Plaiſtering ſhould be 
for four or five Days ſucceſſivel/ anointed oyer with Oil or 
Bullock's Blood, to prevent it from cracking or flawing ; this 
hang done, the Water ſhould be let into the Baſon as ſoon as 
may be. | 1 | 

hoſe Baſons which are made of Lead, are to be thus 
wrought: The Out-lines - ought to be inlarg'd one Foot of a 
Side, and digg*d half a Foot deeper than the Baſen is to be. 

The Wall muſt, be made a Foot thick, that it may be able 
to bear up againſt the Earth lying againſt it ; but the Bottom 
will not require to be more than half a Foot thick, 

Theſe Walls muſt be built with Rubble, laid in Mortar all of 
Plaiſter, becauſe the Lime will eat the Lead ; and then the 
Lead muſt be laid on the Walls and Bottom, and be ſeam'd 
with Solder. 88 4 | 
But Baſons of Lead are not much in Uſe, becauſe of their 
1 in making, and the Danger of the Lead being 

olen. 
Great Care ought to be taken to keep the upper Edge and 
Superficies of a Baſon upon a Level, that the Water may cover 
all the Walls equall. * 

As for the waſte Pipes of Baſons, whether at the Bottom or 
Superficies, they ought not to be made too ſmall, left they 
ſhould be choak'd, notwithſtanding the Cauls that are drawn 
before them. | *. 

When this waſte Water is only to be loſt in Sinks and 
common Sewers, it is carried away in Drains or Earthen Pipes; 
but when it ſerves to play the Baſons that lie below it, it mult 
paſs thro? Leaden Pipes. gs 7 


BAUHINIA ; Mountain-Ebony, vulgo. 


This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, in Honour of 
the two famous Botaniſts John and Caſpar Baubin. 
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The Chara ters are 3 Wo beten G t 
„ % a polypetalous anomalous Flower, conſiſling f five or 
= K. are diſpoſed on one Side; rem the Pew: 
ariſes the incurved Pointal, accompanied with ſeveral Sta- 
mina of the ſame. Form, which afterward becomes a Pod inclejing 
kidney-ſhap'd Seeds... „ | 
nenen 
1. Baunin1A non aculeata, folio ampliori & bhicorni. Plum. 
N Gen. Mountain-Ebony, vulgo. : * er 
2. BAUHINIA —_ R* rotundo emarginato. I'm. 
1 Indian Savin Ire. \ 213.3407. 
— — A aculeata, folio rotundo emarginato, flore-magna 
Abe. Hint. Bauhinia with round Leaves, and large White 
Flowers. | : „ el 
. Ba unix A lere lutes ſpicato, folio ſubratundo hicorni. 
2 Bauhinia fo _ ſpiked Flower, and a round 
Leaf divided at the Lop. 8 IRC Nn. e 
5. BAUHINIA non acieleata,, folio nerveſo bicornt, floribus al- 
bicantibus. Houft. - Smooth Bauhinia, with a nervous Leaf di- 
vided at the Top, and white Flowers. 
6. BauniNIa-fron aculcata, folio ſubratunde majore, rigido & 
bicornt, 27 purpuraſcimte. Houft, Smooth Bauhinia, with a 
large ſtiff Leaf divided at the Top, and a purpliſh Flower. 
7. BAUHINIA ſcandens & fruteſcens, folio ſubrotundo & bi- 
corni, flore albo. Shrubby c imbing Bauhinia, with a round 
divided Leaf, and a white Flower. e. 


The firſt Sort grows very plentifully on the Hills in eve 
Part of the Iſland of Jamaica; it is alſo a Native of the Eaft- 
Indies, and is well figured, and deſcribed in the Hortus Mala- 
baricus.. It grows to the Height of fixteen or. eighteen Feet, 
and produces Cluſters of party-coloured Flowers at the Extre- 
mity of the Branches, which are ſucceeded by . Pods, 
in each of which are contained four or five Seeds. Ihe Wood 
of this Tree being very hard, the Inhabitants of the Y/:/t- Indies 
have given it the News of Mountain- Ebony. | 

The ſecond Sort 
maica, and in ſeveral other Parts of the eſe and ZE aft- Indies: 
this is alſo well figured and deſcribed in the s Malabaricus.. 
It grows to the Height of fifteen or ſixteen Feet, and produces 
large Spikes of: beautiful yellow: Flowers at the End of the 
Branches. The whole Plant, if bruiſed, emits a ſtrong Scent, 
ſomewhat like Savin, from whence the Inhabitants of the Nei- 
Indies have given it the Name of Indian Savin Tree, 

The third Sort grows at Carthagena, from whence I received 
Specimens of this Plant, collected by the late Dr. William 

ouftoun. 

he fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts have been collect- 
ed in the Spaniſb W2/t-Indies, from whence I have receiv'd 
their Seeds, with fair Samples of the Plants dried; ſome of 
them were collected by the late Dr. Houſtoun, and the others 
by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, 175 | 

Theſe Plants are only Ar from Seeds, which may be 
eaſily procured from the eſt-Indies, which ſhould be ſown on 
a Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and when the Plants are come 
up two or three Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted, each 


ger 


into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with freſh light Earth, and 


Lacy 66 into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken Root; after which they 
muſt have Air and Mater in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon, and the Bed in which they are placed. When the 
Plants have quite filled theſe Pots with their Roots, they ſhould 
be removed out of theſe Pots, and after paring off the Roots 
on the Outſide of the Ball of Earth, they muſt be put into 
Pots a Size larger than thoſe, obſerving to fill the Pots with 
the ſame freſh Earth; and if the Plants are too high to ſtand 


under the Glaſſes of the common Hot-bed, the muſt be 


plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, being careful to water 


them ſo often'as they ſhall require it, and to let them have Air 


in Summer, in proportion to the Heat of the Seaſon ;. but in 


the Winter they mult be kept pretty cloſe ; the firſt Sort will 


not require ſo great a Share of Heat as the ſecond or third, both 
which are pretty tender Plants, and ſhould be placed near the 
Fire, or in a Stove, amongſt other of the mall tender Plants. 
If theſe Rules be obſerved, and the Pots changed every Year, 
and new Earth applied to their Roots, they will make great 
Progreſs, and may be expected to flower in a few Years : but 
they muſt always be preſerved in the Bark-ftove, 


BAY. Pide Laurus 
BEANS. 


There are four Sorts of Beans commonly planted in Gardens, 


viz, the ſmall Liſbon, the Spaniſh, the Sandwich, and Mind ſor 


* Beans. The firſt and ſecond Sorts are uſually planted in Oc- 


then be three Feet a 


ows plentifully in the low Lands of 7a- 
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tober and Nevember, under warm Walls or | to have 
them — where, if they ſtand thro' the Winter, they will 
produce Beans early in the Spring: Or they may be planted 
cloſe in Beds, in ſome Piece of Uround that is well defended 
from the North and Eaft Winds; and being arch'd over with 
Hoops or Withies, may be cover'd, in very hard Froſts, with 
Mats and Straw ; and in the Spring theſe Plants may be tranſ- 
planted into warm Borders, by which means your Crop will be 
ſecured from Injuries of Froſt; and if Care be taken in tranſ- 
planting them, not to break their Roots, and alſo to water. 
them, if the Seaſon proves dry, until they have taken frefh 
Root, they will bear as plentiful a Crop as thoſe which re- 
main'd where they were at firſt Planted, with this Difference, 
that they will be a Fortnight later. The Liſbon Bean is _ 
preferr'd to the Spaniſh ; and the beſt Way is, to procure freſt 
Seeds from Abroad, at leaſt every other Vear; for they are 
— * to degenerate in a few Years in England, not in Good- 
neſs, but only in their Earlineſs. W 
The Sandwich and Windſor Beans are ſeldom planted before 
Chriſtmas, but ' eſpecially the Y/indſor, which is moſt ſubject 
to be hurt by Cold of any of the Kinds. EY 3 | 
Theſe Beans ſhould have an' open Expoſure, and require to 
be planted-at a greater Diſtance than the two early Kinds ; for 
if they are planted in ſhady Places, or too cloſe, they will 
grow to a great Height, but ſeldom produce many Beans. The 
uſual Diſtance for theſe (if in an open Situation) is two Feet 
and an half Row from Row, and four Inches in the Rows; 
but if the Place is cloſely ſurrounded with Hedges, Walls, or 
tall Trees, the Diſtance muſt be greater; the Rows ſhould - 
part, and the Beans fix Inches diſtant in 
the Rows: The Sandwich Beans being hardier than the V ind- 
fer, are uſually planted about Chriſtmas, to ſucceed the forward 
Crops ;. and theſe, altho* at preſent but in little Requeſt, yet 
are very ſerviceable, 'being plentiful Bearers, and very little in- 
ferior either in Size or Goodneſs, to the Windſor. | 
In the Middle of January, if the Weather is open and good, 
you may plant your firſt Crop of Windſor Beans, which will 
ſucceed the Sandwich, and every three Weeks make a freſh 
Plantation, until the Middle of May, in order to preſerve a 
Succeſſion thro? the Seaſon : Indeed there are ſome People, 
who are very fond of Beans, which plant even in June; but 
unleſs the Soil is very ftrong and moiſt, or the Seaſon proves 
wet or cold, they ſeldom ſucceed well; for in hot dry Weather, 
which commonly happens in Fuly) the Inſects infeſt theſe 
lants very much, and often deſtroy them quite, ſo that I have 
known large'Quarters of Beans to die away without producing 
one ſingle Bean. There are others who adviſe the cutting 
down of Beam, in order to cauſe them to produce freſh Shoots 
from the Bottom for a late Crop ; but this ſeldom anſwers the 
Trouble; for they are liable to the above-mentioned Incon- 
veniencies much more than a freſh-planted Crop. 
There is an Error very common in moſt Gardeners, which 
I cart help mentioning, that is, their planting of Beans in the 
Alleys of their Aſparagus- Beds, which damages the two outer 
Rows of the Aſparagus much more than the Value of the 


Beans, ; 


Kiox zv or FxExen BEANS. Vide Phaſeolus, 
 BEAN-TREFOIL. Vid Cytifſus 
| BEAR's-EAR. Vide Auricula, 
BEAR's-EAR SANICLE. ide Verbaſcum. 
' BEAR's-F OOT. Vide Helleborus. | 


| BECABUNGA, or Brook-lime. 


This is a Sort of Veronica, or Water-ſpeedwel ; of which 
there are two Sorts, one with a long Leaf, and the other round : 


they are both very common in Ditches and wateryPlaces, almoſt 
every-where in England. | 


- 


BEE or GNAT-FLOWE a. Vide Orchis. 
BEECH- TREE. Vue Fag. 
BELl- FLOWER. Vide Campanula. 


BELLADONA, Deadly Night- ſhade. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a Bell-ſhaped Fler, conſiſting of one Leaf, which is 
divided into five acute Segments at 12 205 z each of * e Flowers 
is ſucceedsd-by a globular, ſoft Fruit, which is divided into two 
Cells, in which are lodged the Seeds, * 

S 


The Species are; 
1. BTL ADO NA majoribus folits & floribus., Turn. The 
common Deadly Night- ſhade. 5 | | 
2. BELLADONA minoribus. folits & floribus, Tourn. Deadly 
Night-ſhade, with ſmaller Leaves and Flowers. 
3. BELLADONA fruteſcens, rotundifolia, Hiſpanica. Tourn. 
Shrubby Spaniſb Deadly Night-ſhade, with a round Leaf. 
4. BELLADONA Americana n allo, nicotianæ 
folio. Plum, Cat. Shrubby American y Night-ſhade with 
a white Flower and a Tobacco Leaf. 


The firſt Sort grows very common in many Parts of Eng- 
land, about Farmers Yards, and in ſhady Lanes, but is never 
kept in Gardens, unleſs in thoſe of Botaniſts; nor indeed 
ſhould it be ſuffer d to grow in any Places where Children re- 
ſort ; for it is a ſtrong Poiſon, there have been ſeveral In- 
ſtances, within a few Years paſt, of its deadly Quality, by 
ſeveral Children being kill'd with eating the Berries, which are 
of a fine black Colour, and about the Size of a black Cherry, 
and not unpleaſant to the Taſte, Tz 

Mr. Ray gives a good Account of the various Symptoms it 
produces, by what happen'd to a Mendicant Frier upon his 
drinking a Glaſs of Mallow Wine, in which was this Plant in- 
fuſed : In a ſhort Time he became. delirious, ſoon after was 
ſeized with a grinning * after that, ſeveral irregular 
Motions, and at laſt a real Madneſs ſucceeded, and ſuch a 
Stupidity as thoſe that are ſottiſhly drunk have; which, 
after all, was cured by a Draught of r | 

There is alſo an Inſtance of the direful Effects of this Plant 
recorded in Buchanan's Hiſtory of Scotland, wherein he gives 
an Account of the Deſtruction of the Army of Sweno, when 
he invaded Scotland, by mixing a Quantity of the Juice of 
theſe Berries with the Drink which the- Scots by their Truce 
were to ſupply them with, which ſo intoxicated the Danes, 
that the Scots fell upon them in their Sleep, and killed the 

eateſt Part of them, ſo that there were ſcarcely Men enough 
25 to carry off their King. 

The ſecond Sort is not ſo common in England as the firſt, 
but it is preſerved in Botanick Gardens for Variety. 

Theſe Plants are both eaſily cultivated, by ſowing of their 
Seeds in the Spring on any Soil, or in any Situation, and when 
the Plants are come up, they-may be tranſplanted into any ab- 
ject Part of the Garden, where if they are ſuffered to remain, 
and drop their Fruit, they will fill the Ground with young 
Plants, and the old Roots will continue ſeveral Y ears, Thar 
frequently ſeen theſe Plants growing out of the Joints of Walls, 
where they have endured the ſevereſt Froſt and the greateſt 
Drought for ſeveral Years. They do alſo grow equally well in 
low moiſt Soils ; ſo that there is no danger of their ſucceeding 
in any Place. The green Herb of theſe Plants is ſometimes u- 
ſed in cooling Ointments, as a Subſtitute for the Garden 
Nigbi- bade, which being an annual Plant, is not to be had ſo 
early in the Seaſon as the other Herbs uſed in theſe Ointments, 
when the Belladona being in Perfection, is by many uſed, _ 

The ſhrubby Spaniſh Kind is preſerved by the Curious in 
Botany, for the fake of Variety, but there is very little Beau- 
ty in it. This will grow to the Height of eight or ten Feet, 
and have a ſtrong woody Stem. It may be propagated by plant- 
ing the Cuttings in the Spring, upon a moderate Hot-bed, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which time they muſt be inured to the open Air 
by degrees, and then they muſt be carefully potted, and placed 
in the Shade until they have taken new Root, when they may 
be ſet abroad with Myrtles, Oleanders, &c. and in Winter it 
muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, and placed amongſt 
the hardier Kinds of Exoticks. This plant produces Flowers 
every Year ; but I have not obſerved any Fruit produced in 


England. | 

The fourth Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in the 
French Settlements in America; it hath alſo been found by 
Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, in the Spaniſh Weft-Tndies ; 
from whom I received the Seeds of this Plant. It is propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; when 
the Plants are come up an Inch hugh, they ſhould be carefully 
tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root ; after which Time, they ſhould have 
freſh Air admitted to them every Day, by raiſing of the 
Glaſſes ; and they muſt be conſtantly ſupplied with Water. 
During the Summer Seaſon they may remain in theſe Hot-beds, 
but in Winter they muſt be removed into the Bark-ſtove, 
where if they are kept in a temperate Degree of Heat, they 
will thrive extremely well, and produce their Flowers. 


/ 


BELLIS, [is ſo call'd of Bellus Lat. pretty, hy 
&c.] the Daizie. ; 's — 5 rr 
Ihe Charaters are; 1 | 

It hath a perennial Root; the Stalks are naked, and neye 
branch out ; the Calyx (or Cap) of the Flawer ir ſeal and fimple, 
divided into many Segments, almeft to the Footftalk ; the er 
are radiated; and the Heads, after the Petals ar fallen , re- 
ſemble obtuſe Cones. , wa V watt 4199 HU ART Tu 

The Species are; 


2 BELL1s Hlvęſtrit, minor, C. B. The common ſmall 


Daizie. | by 
2. BELL1s ſylveſtris minor, flore' miſto, C. B. The ſmall 
friped Dine. * 2 5 5 Lg | 
3. BELL1s Horten e pleno, magno_ vel parus, rubrq, 
C. B. The red Gees zie, with double Flowers. 
magno' vel parvo, albq, 


4. BELL1s hortenfis, flore pleno, 
C. B. The white double Garden Daizie. 


5. BELL1s hortenſis, flore pleno, magno vel parvo, varie ex 
candido & rubro. C. B. The double ſtri den Daizie, 
6. BeLLIs hortenſis, prolifera. C. B. Garden childing 


Daizie, commonly called, The Hen and Chicken Daizie. | 
7. BELL1s hortenfis, floro pleno albo, in formam crifte galli 
figurato. The white Cocks- comb Daizie. 2 
8. BRL LIS Hortenſis, flore pleno rubro, in formam criſtæ galli 
figurato. Boerh. Ind. The red Cocks-comb Daizie. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts are very common in the Meadows, 
almoſt in every Part of England : They are uſed indifferently 
in Medicine, being the ſame in all reſpects, except the Colour 
of the Flowers. This is alſo called Conſolida minima, or the 
leaſt Com ſound. 2 "fe 
The different Varieties of the Garden Daizies are propagated 
. their Roots in Autumn, and ſhould be planted in 
rders of ſtrong Earth, which are expoſed to the Eaſt; for 
the great Heats in Summer are very ſubject to deſtroy theſe 
Plants, if they are too much expoſed thereto. Theſe Plants 
are pretty Ornaments to a Garden in the wary fo" the Year, 
and may be planted for Edgings in large rural Walks in Wil- 
derneſſes, where the Soil is poor, which will prevent their 
ſpreading too much ; but in Parterre Gardens ſhould only 
be planted in ſingle Roots in ſhady Borders, and every Year 
tranſplanted, which will preſerve them in their Colours, and 
keep them within Compaſs. R oY 


BELLIS MAJOR. Vie Leucanthemum. 


BELLONIA. 


This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, in Honour of 
the famous Petrus Bellonius, who has left many valuable Tracts 
on Natural Hiſtory, c. | 


The Characters are; — | 


It hath a wheel-ſhaped Flnuer conſiſting of one Leaf, and di- 
vided at the Top into ſeveral Parts; from whoſe Cup ariſes the 
Pointal, fixed in the middle of the Flower like a Nail : The 
Flawer-cup afterward becomes a hard oval pointed Fruit, in 
which is contained many ſmall Seeds. T9 


We have but one Species of this Plant, viz. - 


BELLONVIA fruteſcens, folio melifſee aſpero, Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Shrubby Bellonia, with a rough Balm Leaf. 


This Plant is very common in ſeveral Parts of America, 
from whence I have received the Seeds ; which were collected 
by the late Dr. William Houſtoun. rate 
It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the 
Spring, in Por filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving to water it frequently, 
as the Earth appears dry, but you muſt be careful not to waſh 
the Seeds out of the Ground. When the Plants are come up 
half an Inch high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into 
Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have 
taken Root ; after which Time they ſhould have Air admitted 
to them every Day when the Weather is warm, and they muſt 
be frequently watered. When the Plants have filled theſe Pots 
with their Roots, they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of them, 
and their Roots trimmed, and then put into larger Pots filled 
with light freſh Earth, and then plunged into the' Hot-bed 
again, obſerving to admit a larger Share of Air to them as the 

eather becomes warmer, and as the Plants increaſe in _ 
In theſe Beds the Plants may remain during the Summer Sea- 


f ſon, 


= 


_ = ac... — 
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i es will admit of them to ſtand under 
ſon, — N Tops; at Michaelmas the Plants 
2. placed in the Stove, where they ſhould be frequently 
_ ed during the Winter, but it ſhould be given to them 
— tely at this Seafon : The Stove in which theſe Plants 
9 ſhould be kept to temperate Heat, which is more 
paar to theſe Plants than a greater Warmth at that Sea- 
Gn ; the ſecond Year theſe Plants will ſometimes flower, 
but they rarely produce good Seeds in this Climate; however, 
they may be propagated by Curtin © the Summer Months, 
provided they are planted in light Earth on a moderate Hot- 
hed, and carefully watered and ſhaded until they have taken 
Nobt. Theſe Plants muſt be conſtantly kept in the Stove, 
and ſhould have a large Share of free Air in warm Weather, 
but if they are ſet abroad, they will not thrive in this Climate, 


BELVEDERE : vide Chenopodium. 


BENZOIN, The Benjamin-tree. 
The Characters are; 


From a Calyx, which conſiſts of four Leaves, are produced 
three ſmall Flnwers, which have an oblong Tube; the upper 
Part, which is expanded, is divided into eight Segments ; between 
theſe Segments are ſeveral ſhort Stamina or T hreads ; and in the 
Middle of the Tube is the Ovarium, which becomes the Fruit. 


We huve but one Species of this Plant in England, which 


18,5 


BENZ Olx. Boerh. Ind. Ar bor Benzoinifera. Breyn. Prod. 
The Benjamin-tree : Yugo. 


This Tree was brought from Virginia into England ſome 
Years fince, and was by many People kept in Green-houſes as 
a tender Plant; but it hath been fince planted into the open 
Ground, where it hath thriven mighty well, and is found hardy 
enough to reſiſt the ſevereſt Cold of our Winters: It com- 
monly produces its Flowers early in the Spring, before the 
green Leaves appear, and many times will flower again in the 


Autumn, if the Seaſon proves mild; but I have not ſeen any 


Fruits produced in England, 
This Tree is propagated by laying down the tender Branches 


in the Spring of the Year ; which, by the ſucceeding Spring, 
will have made Roots ſufficient to be tranſplanted, 
Seaſon for this Work, is juſt before the green Leaves come 
out. 


he beſt 


From this Tree, it was formerly ſuppoſed, that the Gum 


Benjamin was produced ; but it is now generally otherwiſe 


believed; for that Gum is brought from the Eaſt Indies: nor 


is it certainly known from what Tree or Plant it is produced: 


And this Tree being a Native of the Vell Indies, if any ſuch 


Gum had been produced from the Trees, it would have been 


more certainly known, and we ſhould have been furniſhed from 
thence with the Gum long before this Time. 


BERBERIS, the Barberry or Pipperidge-Buſh. 
The Characters are; 
It is ſet with ſharp Prickles ; the Leaves are oblong, and ſer- 


ratcd on the Edges : the Flowers conſiſt of fix Leaves, which ex- 
pand in Form of a Roſe, and are of a yellow Colour : the Fruit 
is long, of an acid Taſte, and for the moſt part of a red Colour, 


and grows in Cluſters hanging down : the Bark of the Tree is 
whitiſh. | | 


The Species are; 


1. BERBERIS Dumetorum. C. B. The common Barberry. 
2. BERBERIS ſine nucleo. C. B. Barberry without Stone. 
3. BrxRERIS latifſimo folio, Canadenſis. A i in 


broad-leav*d Canada rberry. 


4. BERBERIsS frudu albo, The white Barberry, 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is very common in England, being 


often planted for Hedges ; but the beſt Method to have large 


ruit, is, to plant them eight or ten Feet aſunder, keep- 
ing their Middles thin and free from dead Wood ; but their 
Fruit being for the moſt part produced towards the Extremity 
of their Branches, you ſhould be ſparing in ſhortning them ; 
and when this is done, 'it ſhould be at Michaelmas, when their 
Leaves begin to decay. 

The ſecond Sort, I believe to be only an accidental Varie 
of the firſt ; for young Plants taken from old Trees, which 
produce Fruits without Stone, are rarely found to prove right ; 
and it hath been obſerved, that none but old Trees * 
their Fruits ſo, nor are all the Fruits upon the ſame Tree with- 


out Stones. That Sort with white Fruit ſeems not to difter 


from the common, except in the Colour of the Fruit, 


— 


—_—— 
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The Canada Ba#berry hath been of late Years introduced 
amongſt us, The Leaves of this Tree are larger than thoſe of 
the common Sort; and the Fruit of this Sort is black when 
— but I have not ſeen any produced in England, altho* the 

ree is equally as hardy as the common Sort. 

Theſe are all propagated from Suckers taken from Roots of 
the old Plants, which generally furniſh them in abundance : 
Or they may be raiſed from Seeds, or by laying down their 
Branches, which will in one Year take ſufficient Root to be 
tranſplanted : They delight in a ſtrong loamy Soil, and may 
be planted either in October or February. 


BERMUDIANA. 


This Plant takes its Name from the Bermudas Iflands, from 
whence the Seeds of the firſt Species was brought. 


The Chara@ers are; 
It hath a Lilly Flower compoſed Y fix Petals, whoſe Empale- 


0 
ment becomes a triangular Fruit, whi 


ment becom ch opens in three Parts, and 
is diuided into three Cells, which are filled with roundiſh Seeds. 


The Species are; 


I. BERMUDIAXNA IJridis foliv, febroſa radice. Tourn. Ber- 
mudiana with a Flower-de-lys Leaf and a fibrous Root. 


2. BERMUDIANA Palne ſole, radice bulboſa. D. Lign. 
Tourn, Bermudiana with a Palm Leaf and a bulbous Root. 


The firſt Sort may be propagated by ſowing of the Seeds in 
the Spring on a moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots, filled 
with light freſh Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation until 
they have taken Root ; after which time, they may be expoſed 
to the open Air in Summer; but in Winter they muſt be 
ſhelter'd from ſevere Froſt, to which if they are expoſed, it 
will deſtroy them. This Sort may aiſo be propagated by par- 
ting of their Roots in the Spring ; but they ſhould not be divi- 
ded into too ſmall Parts, left it prevent their t lowering, This 
Plant produces ſmall blue Flowers in June and 7uly, and in 
kindly Seaſons will perfect their Seeds in this Country, 

The ſecond Sort never produces any Seeds in England, ſo 
can be only propagated by Off- ſets. Lhis has a bulbous Root 
about the Size of the Corn-flag, but is not ſo flat. The 
Leaves of this Plant do die off in Winter, and in the Spring 
there are new ones put forth, This Plant is much tenderer 
than the former, and requires a Stove to preſerve it thro? the 
Winter : In Summer the Pots ſhould be placed in a Bark-bed, 
otherwiſe the Plants will not produce Flowers in this Country : 
In Winter they ſhould have very little Water given to them; 
for Wet will ſoon rot the Roots when their Leaves are decay- 
ed. There is no great Beauty in either of theſe Plants; but 
they are preſerved by the Curious, for Variety ſake. 


BERNARDIA. 


This was ſo named by the late Dr. /77Iliam Houſtoun, in 


Honour of Dr. Bernard de FJeſſieu, Demonſtrator of Plants 
in the Royal Garden at Paris. | 


The Characters are; 


It is Male and Female in different Plants; the Male Plants 
produce ſmall Katkins, which, when ripe, fall off ; the Female- 
Plants have apetalous Flowers, which are ſucceeded by Tricoccos 
Fruits, reſembling theſe of the Ricinus. 


The Species are 


1. BERNARDIA fruteſcens erecta, rg folio, mas. Houft, 
Male upright ſhrubby Bernardia with an Hornbeam Leaf. 

2. BERNARDIA fruteſcens erecta, carpint folio, fœmina. 
Houft, Female upright ſhrubby Bernardia with an Hornbeam 
Leaf, | 


3. BERNARDIA fruticoſa maritima repens, folits ſubrotundis 
& ſubtus argenteis, mas, Houſt, Male creeping ſhrubby 
Bernardia, with roundiſh Leaves, which are of a Silver Colour 
underneath. a 

4. BERNARDIA fruticoſa maritima repens, foliis ſubrotundis 
& ſubtus argenteis, fœmina. Houft, Female creeping ſhrubby 
Bernardia, with roundiſh Leaves, which are of a Silver Co- 
lour underneath. 


The two firſt Sorts were found by Doctor Houſtaun in Ja- 
maica, where they are in great Plenty near the Sea and gene- 
rally grow near each other; ſo that where-ever a Female Tree 
is found, there is rarely a Male wanting near it. Theſe ufually 

ow to the Height of eight or ten Feet, and divide into many 
N ; the Flowers are produced at the Joints, near the 


Footſtalks of the Leaves. 
The 


B E 


— 
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The other two Sorts were found by Doctor Houftoun at La 
Vera Cruz, where they grow on the Shore upon the Sand- 
banks ; theſe ſeldom riſe above a Foot high, having many 
trailing Branches, which ſend cry Roots from their Joints, 
whereby they propagate themſelves, 

Theſe Plants =o by obtained from Seeds, which ſhould be 
brought over ſoon after they are ripe, and ſown in Pots filled 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, obſerving frequently to water them z when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould carefully tranſplanted 
into ſeparate Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root, after which Time they ſhould 
have Air and Water in proportion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
ſon, and the Heat of the Bed in which they are placed : in 
Summer they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air in warm 
Weather, and ſhould be frequently watered ; but in Winter 
they muſt be placed in a Stove, where they ſhould be kept in 
a moderate Heat, and muſt be frequently watered, but it 
ſhould not be given to them in large Quantities at that Seaſon. 
With this Management theſe Plants will thrive extremely 
well, and will produce their Flowers in this Climate, but 
they will rarely perfect their Seeds in this Country: Theſe 
Plants may be propagated by Cuttings, or laying down their 
tender Branches in the Spring; which, if duly watered, will 
take Root in three Months, when they may be cut off from 
the old Plants, and treated as thoſe raiſed from Seeds, 


BESLERIA. 


This Plant was named aſter Baſſlius Beſler, an Apothecary 
at Nuremberg, who was the Author of a Book intituled 
Hortus Eyſtetenſis. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which is tubulous, 
and of an anomalous or perſonated Figure, having two Lips ; 
from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, which is fixed like a Nail in 
the hinder Part of the Flower, which afterward becomes a foft 
fleſhy oval-ſhaped Fruit, in which are many ſmall Seeds, 


The Species are; 


I. BESLERIA meliſſe Tragi facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. Beſle- 
ria with the Face of Tragus's | 

2. BESLERIA virgæ auree foliis, flore luteo minor. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Beſleria with Golden-rod Leaves, and a ſmall 
yellow Flower. 

3. BESLERIA virgæ aureæ follis, flore Iuteo, major. Plum. 
Nev. Gen. Beſleria with Golden-rod Leaves, and a large 
yellow Flower. 

4. BESLERIA ſcandens criſtata fructu nigro. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Climbing Beſleria with a black Fruit. 


Theſe four Plants are common in the warm Parts of America, 
from whence the Seeds have been brought into Europe, and 
have been cultivated in ſome curious botanick Gardens. Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring, and 
when the Plants are come up half an Inch high, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot filled with light freſh Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken Root ; after which 
Time they ſhould have Air and Water in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon, and the Heat of the Bed in which 
they are placed. When the Plants have filled theſe ſmall Pots 
with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out of them, and 
their Roots trimmed, and then put into larger Pots filled with 
light freſh Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again ; where 
they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, 
and muſt be frequently watered ; with this Management theſe 
Plants will thrive very well in Summer, but in Winter 
they muſt be removed into the Stove, where they muſt be 
placed in a temperate Warmth, and ſhould be often watered : 
the ſecond Year theſe Plants will lower, and ſometimes they 
will perfect their Seeds in this Country; but they muſt be con- 
ſtantly preſerved in the Stove for they will not live in the 
open Air, 


BETA, The Beet. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a thick fleſhy Root; the Flowers have no viſible 
Leaves, but many Stamina or Threads, which are collefted into a 
Globe ; the Cup of the Flnver is divided into five Segments; the 
Seeds are covered with a hard outer Coat, and grow tos or three 
together in a Bunch. 


6— — 


The Species are; 


I. BR r A alba, vel palleſcens, que Cicla officinarum. C. B. 
The common white Beet, | 
2. BETA communis, five viridis. C. B. The common 
green Beet. | 
805 BETA rubra, wulgaris, C. B. The common red 
et. 
4. BETA rubra, radice rape rotunde, Boerb. Ind. The 


Turnip-rooted red Beet. 

5. BETA rubra, major. C. B. The great red Beet. 

6. BETA lutea, major. C. B. P. The yellow Beet. 

7. BETA maxima, Helvetica, latiſſimo caule. Boerh. Ind. 
The Swiſs or Chard Beet, 

The two firſt mentioned are preſerved in Gardens for the 
Uſe of their Leaves in Pot-herbs, but at preſent they are not 
ſo much eſteem'd as they have been, and are but in few Gar- 
dens: The other Sorts are propagated for their Roots, which, 
in Winter, are boiled as Parſnips, &c. and ſerved up to Ta- 
ble, and are by many greatly — : The Red Beet is the 
moſt commonly cultivated, and is often uſed to garniſh Diſhes 
withal. The Swiſs Beet is by ſome very much eſteemed : 
the large flat Ribs of the Leaves are ſtew'd, and afterwards 
26; in Butter, which is accounted by many a delicate 

iſh. | 

Theſe Beets are all propagated by ſowing their Seeds in Fe- 
bruary or March, in a deep looſe Soil, (but not over-dung'd) 
and muſt be houghed out after they are come up, ſo as to leave 
them ten or twelve Inches aſunder ; for they ſpread very much, 
and if they have not Roomi, their Roots will be very ſmall, 
The Gardeners near London, in order to make the moſt of their 
Ground, ſow theſe Beets with Carrots upon the ſame Ground, 
and draw off their Carrots inthe Summer-time for the Market, 
before the Beets have grown very large ; and when the Carrots 
are gone, there will be Room for the Beets to grow, ſo that 
they have a double Crop: and if their Beets ſhould happen to 
fail, they plant a Crop of Saveys for the Winter, ſo that their 
Ground ſeldom lies idle. 


BETONICA, [alias Vetonica, of the Vetones, an ancient 
People of Spain, who firſt found this Plant] Betony. 


The Characters are; | 


The Leaves are green, rough, and crenated on the Edges ; the 


Flowers are diſpoſed in a Spike ; the upper Creſt of the Flower 
is advanced, and divided into two Segments; the Beard or lower 
Part of the Flower is divided into three; and the middle Se 


'gment 
is bifid ; each Flower is, for the moſt part, ſucceeded by four na- 
ted Seeds, 


The Species are; 
1. BE TONIC A purpurea. C. B. The Common or Wood 


Betony. 

2. 13 alba. C. B. P. Betony with a white 
Flower. 

3. BETON A major, Danica. Park. Theat, Greater 
Daniſh Betony. 


4. BEToNICA minima, Alpina Helvetica. Park, Theat, 
The leaſt Betony of the Helvetian Alps. | 

5. BETOoNiCA Alpina, incana, purpurea, Barell, Icon. 
Hoary Alpine Betony, with purple Flowers. 

6. BeTonica Orientalis, folio anguſtiſſimo & longiſſims, 
ſpica florum craſſiore. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Betony, with a 
long narrow Leaf, and a thick Spike of Flowers. 

7. BETONICA rubicundiſſimo flore, Montis Aurei. H. R. 
Par. Betony with a very red Flower, of Mont d Or in Au- 
vergne. 

8. BETON ICA Orientalis, latifoha, caule brevi, flore maxi- 
mo. Tourn. Cor. Broad-leaved Eaſtern Betony, with a ſhort 
Stalk, anda very large Flower. 

9. BETONICA arvenſis, annua, flore ex alba flaveſcente. 
Tourn, Annual Field Betony, with a yellowiſh white Flow- 
er. 
10. BETonIca Alpina, latifolia, major villoſa, flore lutes. 
H. R. Par. Great broad-leaved hairy Betony of the Alps, 
with a yellow Flower. 


The firſt Sort is very common in Woods and ſhady Places 
in moſt Parts of En and : It may be propagated in ſhady 
Borders in a Garden, by either ſowing the Seeds in Spring, or 
oY parting the Roots, which may be taken out of the Woods : 
2 Soil ſhould be rather moiſt than dry, and not over- 
ri 
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are all hardy Plants, and may be propagat a 
b 82 Seeds in the Spring, on a Bed of — nary 
- when the Plants are come phe enough to p _ 
he ſhould be planted on a y Border, where they _ 
— and the ſecond Year will produce Flowers, and wu E 
their Seeds, The ninth Sort is an annual . w — 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after the Seeds are ripe 3 for n they, 
ſown in the Spring, the Seeds do not come up ſo well, nor wi N 
the Plants produce good Seeds; ſo that, if the Seeds are per 
mitted to ſhed, the Plants will come up and thrive without any 
er Culture.. Lig 8960S; 
WI theſe Sorts are preſerved by the Curious in Botany for 


| Variety, hut there are none of them uſed except the firſt Sort, 


14 in Woods, and other-ſhady Places, in divers 
way & . r This is greatly. eſteemed as a vulnerary 
Herb; Antonius - Muſa Phyſician to the Emperor Auguſtus 
wrote a whole Book concerning the Virtues of this Plant, from 
whence it came to be ſo much in Eſteem, that they have a 
Proverb in /taly to this Purpoſe ; Yende la Tonica, e compta la 
Betonica. i. e. Sell your Coat and buy Betony ; and when they 
would praiſe any Perſon very much, they ſay, he has more 
Virtue than Betony. 


BETONICA AQUATICA : vide Scrophularia, 
BETONICA PAULI: vide Veronica. 
BETULA, The Birch-tree. 


The Characters are; 


The Leaves are like thoſe of the Poplar ; the Shoots are 
very ſlender and weak ; the Juli or Catkins are produced at re- 
mote Diſtances from the Fruits on the ſame Tree; the Fruit be- 
comes a little — Cone : the Seeds are winged; and the 
Tree caſts its outer Rind every Yeaf, 


We have but one Species of this Tree in E ngland, which 


is, 


BxTuULA. Dod. The Birch: tree. 

This Tree is propagated by Suckers taken from the Roots of 
old Trees, which may be tranſplanted either in October or Fe- 
bruary : It delights in a poor Soil, and will grow in either 
moiſt ſpringy Soils, or in ſtony or gravelly es, or Bogs : 
When the young Trees have been planted one Year, you 
ſhould (if deſigned for Under-wood) cut them down within 
fix Inches of the Surface, which will cauſe them to ſhoot out 
ſtrong and vigorous Branches ; but if they are deſigned for large 
Trees, it will be much better to let them ſtand two Years before 
you head them down ; and when you do it, cut them within 
three Inches of the Ground, that their Stems may be ſtrait and 
handſome : but you muſt obſerve, when they begin to put out, 
whether they produce more than one Shoot; which if they 
do, you mult rub off all but the ſtrongeſt and moſt convenient 
Shoot, which muſt be train'd up for a Stem. 

The Timber of this Tree, tho* accounted the worſt of all 
others, yet is not without its various Uſes : the Turners often 
uſe it, to make Chairs, &c. and the Huſbandman, for making 
Ox-yokes ; it is alſo planted for Hop-poles, Hoops, &c. but 
in Places within twenty Miles of London, it is kept often cut 
to make Brooms, and turns to great Account. 


BIDENS, Water-hemp Agrimony. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a compound Flower, for the moſt part aſculous, con- 
ſiting of Bas, ae divided into ſeveral $ ma ſetting on 
the Embryo, and contained in the Flower cup: Sometimes there 


are alſo found Semi-florets : The Embryo afterward becomes a 
Seed, ending in Prickles. 


The Species are; 


1. Bipevs folio tripartito diviſo. Cæſalp. Water-h 
Agrimony, with a divided Leaf. Je * . 


2. BIDENS folio non diſſecto. Ce ſalp. 


Water-h Agri- 
mony, with an undivided Leaf N 


3. BipkExs Canadenſis, -Jatifolia, flore lutes. Turn. Broad- 
_ Hemp-Agrimony 8 „ with a yellow Flow- 

4. Bivens Americana, Apii folio. Tax. American 
Hemp-Agrimony, with a Smallage Leaf. 

5. Bidens Indica, Hieracii 1155 caule alato. Tourn. In- 


dian Hemp-Agrimony, with an 


— wkwecd Leaf, and winged 


 mwhich are divided into two 


as, 


6 Hin ENS trifolia, Americana, Leucanthemi flore. Tourn, 
Three-leaved American Hemp-Agrimony, with a greater Dai- 
zie- flower. | 

7. Bingns Americana, ramoſiſſima, foliis gramineis, flore 
parvo luteo, Hieracium fruticoſum, anguſtiſſimis gramineis foliis, 
capitulis parvis. Sloan. Cat. American branchy Hemp-Agri- 
mony, with graſſy Leaves, and ſmall yellow Flowers. 


The two firſt Sorts do grow wild in moiſt Places, and by the 
Sides of Ditches and ſtanding Waters, in moſt Parts of Eng- 
land, ſo are rarely permitted to have a Place in Gardens. 

The third and fourth Sorts are Natives of the Northern Parts 
of America, where they are the moſt common Weeds: Theſe 
muſt be raiſed on a Hot-bed in the Spring, in order to bring 
the Plants forward, otherwiſe they will not perfect their Seeds 
in this OT: 

The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts were brought from the 
warmer Parts of America, ſo do require a greater Share of 
Heat to bring them to flower and ſeed in England. They are 
all annual Plants, fo muſt be raiſed every Spring on a Hot- 
bed, and afterwards planted into Pots, and the two laſt ſhould 
be placed in a Bark-Bed, to bring them to flower; but the o- 
ther three Sorts may be placed in the open Air, when the Plants 
have obtained ſufficient Strength, but muſt they be frequently 
water'd in dry Weather. There is no great Beauty in theſe 
Plants ; but they are preſerved in many curious Gardens, for 


Variety. 


' BIFOLIUM, Twyblade. 


This Plant grows wild in moiſt Meadows in divers Parts of 
England; it riſes in May, and flowers in June, and ſoon after 
dies away. This Plant is of no Uſe or Beauty. 


BIGNONIA, [M. Tournefort call'd this Plant Bignonia, 
in Memory of Abbot Bignon, Librarian to Lewis XIV. King 
of France, he being a great Encourager of Learning :] The 
Trumpet-Flower or Scarlet Jaſmine. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a tubulous Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which opens 

at the Top like two Lips; theſe Flnwers are ſucceeded by Pods, 

2 ells, and contain ſeveral winged 
eeds, 


The Species are ; 


1. BIONONIA Americana, Fraxini oe, fore amplo Phæ- 
nicio. Tourn. The Scarlet Trumpet-Flower : Vulgo. 

2. Bi6NONIA Americana, capreolis danata, filiqua breviori, 
Tourn. The four-leav'd Dwarf Trumpet-Flower : Vulgo. 

3. BIONON IA Americana, arbor, flore luteo, Fraxini folio. 
Plum. The large yellow Trumpet-Flower : Vulgo. 

4. Bienonla Americana, arbor, ſyringe cerulee foliis, 
fore purpureoe, Cateſb. The blue Trumpet-Flower or Cattal- 
pa 


oſeo, major, ſiliguis plans, 
lower: Vulgo. | 

6. BIO NONIA ſcandens, tetraphylla, fruftu maximo echinato. 
2 8 Climbing four-leaved Bignonia, with a large echina- 
t . 

7. BiGNONIA ſcandens, tetraphylla, flore racemoſo carneo. 
Houft, Climbing four-leaved Bignonia, with fleſh-colour'd 
Flowers growing in long Bunches. 

8. Bicnoxla Americana, foliis ſubrotundis glabris, fructu 
compreſſo orbiculato. Trumpet Flower with ſmooth roundiſh 
Leaves, and round compreſſed Fruit. | 

9. BIONONIA Americana ſcandens, foliis pinnatis hirſutis, 
& marginibus ſinuatis, ſiliguis longiſſimis & anguſtiſſimis. Clim- 
bing American Trumpet ; ag with winged hairy Leaves 
indented on their Edges, and long narrow Pods. 

10. BIOGNONIA Americana ſcandens, triphylla & pentaphylla, 
lobis amplioribus mucronatis & ſerratis, filiquis longis compreſſis 
marginatis. Climbing Trumpet Flower, with three and five 
Leaves, which are large, pointed, and ſawed on their Edges, 
and long flat Pods which are bordered, 

II. BIGNONIA Caroliniana iſcandens, & ſempervirens, foliis 
anguſtis glabris, floribus luteis odoratis, filiquis breviſſimis. 
Climbing Carolina Trumpet Flower, with narrow ſmooth 


Leaves, ſweet yellow Flowers, and ſhort Pods, commonly cal- 
led yellow Jaſmine in America. 


Plum. White Wood or Tulip- 


| of BicnonIA Americana, arboreſcens, pentaphylla, flore 
r 


The Sort firſt mentioned is common in ſeveral curious Gar- 
dens near London, and is planted againſt Walls expoſed to the 
South Sun, where it thrives and produces large Quantities of 
Flowers annually ; but it requires a great deal of Room, for 
it is a large Shooter ; and the Flowers being always produced 

at 
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at the extreme Parts of the ſame Year's Shoots, if theſe are 
ſtopp'd, the Flowers are taken off ; but in the Spring the 
oung Branches may be ſhorten'd to three or four Eyes, as in 
Vines, and the ſmall weak Shoots taken out, leaving the large 
ones twenty Inches or two Feet aſunder: Theſe Branches 
{trike Roots into the Walls; by which they are ſecured, and 
require very little Aſſiſtance in nailing them up. 
he ſecond Sort is of humble Growth, and is only propaga- 
ted by laying down the Branches in Summer, when they are 
free of Growth, which in about fix or eight Months will take 
Root, when they may be tranſplanted into Pots, and in Win- 
ter will require to be ſhelter'd with Myrtlet, & c. where, they 
may have a large Share of Air. In Summer they muſt be la- 
— abroad, and treated as other hardy American Plants. This 
Plant doth not produce large Bunches of Flowers as the firſt, 
nor are they ſo deep colour'd. | 

There are two other Varicties of the firſt Sort, one of which 
has deeper colour'd Flowers, and the other has much ſmaller 
Leaves than the firſt : but they are both climbing Plants, and 
to be treated in the ſame Manner as was directed for the firſt, 
Theſe Plants will riſe to the Height of forty Feet, if they are 
permitted ; ſo they are very proper to cover any high Wall or 
Building, to which they will faſten themſelves by ſtriking Roots 
into the Joints of the Wall. | 

The third Sort is ſcarce in England at preſent : this is a Tree 
of a large Growth in the warm Parts of America, but being ten- 
derer than the other Sorts, requires to be kept in a Stove in 
England. 

The fourth Sort was brought from the Bahama Iſlands by 
Mr. Catesby, a few Years ſince: It hath produced Flowers in 
Englund: It is very hardy, and grows to be a handſome upright 
Tree : The Leaves are very like thoſe of the Lilac, but ſome- 
what larger. Theſe Trees are all of them propagated by lay- 
ing their Branches, or from Suckers, (which in the two firſt 
Sorts are produced in great Plenty) and ſometimes the Cuttings 
will take Root, tho' not very often. The beſt Seaſon for 
tranſplanting theſe Trees, is in the Spring, after the cold Wea- 
ther is paſt : They delight ina moiſt ſandy Soil. 

The fifth Sort grows upright to a conſiderable Size in the 
TV:/?- Indies, but in England it only makes a large Shrub, and 
produces Flowers annually in great Plenty. This Plant 
makes a beautiful Appearance in the Stove, the Leaves being 
large, of a thick Subſtance, and a ſhining green Colour : the 
Flowers are large, and have a ſweet ſcent, but are of a ſhort 
Duration. The Cuttings of this Plant will take Root, if they 
are taken off toward the latter End of March, before the 
Plants begin to ſhoot, and laid in the Stove two or three Days, 
to heal the wounded Part, before they are planted ; for there 
is a large Quantity of a milky Juice in this Plant, which will 
occaſion the rotting of the Cuttings, if they are planted too 
green. Theſe Cuttings muſt be planted in Pots filled with 
freſh Earth, and plunged into a Bot- bed of Tanners- bark, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them in the Heat of the Day, and to refreſh 
them with Water; but it muſt not be given in too large Quan- 
tities, leſt it rot the Cuttings. It may alſo be propagated from 
Sceds, which may be obtained from Jamaica or Barbadves ; 
but it ſhould be brought over in the Pods, otherwiſe it will not 
keep, and ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible, in Pots filled with 
freſh light Earth, Land plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, 
When the Plants come up, they muſt be each tranſplanted into 
a ſeparate Pot filled with the ſame Sort of Earth, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade them un- 
til they have taken Root ; after which they muſt be treated in 
the Manner directed for the Coffee-tree, and other tender 
Plants, which are preſerved in the Bark-fſtove, _ 

The ſixth and ſeventh Sorts are trailing Plants of lower 
Growth: "Theſe were ſent from Carthagena by the late Dr. 
Hoſteun. Theſe may be propagated from Seeds, or by laying 
down of the Branches, which will take Root in three or four 
Months. Theſe ſhould be treated in the fame Manner as the 
former Sort, and muſt be kept in the Bark- ſtove; but they do 
not require ſo much Heat in Winter, and in Summer ſhould 
have more Air ; otherwiſe they will draw up weak. Theſe 
have not produced Flowers in England as yet; tho', from the 
1 of the Plants, we may expect them to flower very 

oon. 
Ihe eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts were diſcovered by Mr. 

Robert Millar, Surgeon, at Campechy, from whence he ſent 
their Seeds, which have ſucceeded in the Phyſick-Garden at 
Chelſea, where theſe Plants are now growing, 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a 
Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, Theſe Pots ſhould be frequently 
watered to keep the Earth moift, otherwiſe the Seeds will dry 
up, which will prevent their growing ; when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot filled with light freth Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed 


they have take 


in, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
tech! they ſhould have Air and War. 


freſh Root : after which Time 


the Bed in which they are placed. As theſe Plants advance in 


Strength, ſo ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots ; and w 
— Bax” uy ho tall to ſtand under the Glaſſes of the _ 
bed, they ſhould be removed into the Bark-ſtove, where 
ſhould be kept in a moderate Heat, and mult be frequently e. 
freſhed with Water: with this Management the Plants wil 
thrive extremely well, and in two Years many of them will 
produce their Flowers, but they rarely perfect their Seeds in 
this Country, | 
The eleventh Sort is very common in South Carolina, where 
it climbs on the Hedges, or whatever Plants grow near it; ang 
in Summer produces fine Bunches of yellow Flowers, which 
have a moſt agreeable Scent. This may be A N by Seech 
as the former Sorts, and will thrive in a leſs Degree of Heat 
than either of them. | a 


BIHAl. 
This is the American Name of the Plant. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a tubulous Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, ſhaped almf 
like a Lily, and cut into two Parts; the Pointal and Staming 
are included in two Leaves, The Pointal afterwards be- 
comes a fleſhy three-cornered Fruit, containing three hard rough 
Seeds, To theſe Notes ſhould be added, many Flowers contained 


in a common Covering. 
The Species are; 


1, BIHAI ampliſſimis foliis, florum vaſculis coccineis, Plun, 
Nov. Gen. Bihai with large Leaves, and a ſcarlet Covering 
to the Flowers. 3 ln þ 

2. BIHAI ampliſſimis folits, florum vaſculis ſubnigris. Plun, 
Nev. Gen. Bihai with large — and black Covering to 
the Flowers. 


TheſePlantsareat preſent very rare in Europe, Ireceived Seed; 
of the firſt Sort from Panama, which came up in the Phyſick- 
Garden at Chelſea ; but the Plants have not produced any 
Flowers as yet. | 

They may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot 
filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root ; after which time in warm Weather they 
ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air, and muſt be frequently 
watered, During the Summer Seaſon the Plants may remain 
in the Hot-bed ; but in Winter they muſt be removed into the 
Stove, and placed nezr the Fire-place, that they may have a 
great Share of Heat, without which they will not live through 
the Winter in this Climate; they muſt alſo be fre uently 
watered, but it ſhould not be given to them in too great Plenty 
in the Winter Seaſon, tho' in the Summer they will require a 
large Share of Moifture : with this Management theſe Plants 
will produce their Flowers very well in this Climate, 


BINDWEED. Fide Convolvulus. 
BIRCH-Tree. Vide Betula. 
BISLIN GUA. Vide Ruſcus. 


BISTORTA, [ſo call'd, becauſe the Root is turn'd or 
wreath'd into various Rings or Spires] Biſtort or Snake-weed. 


'There are three or four Varieties of this Plant which are 
found wild in England ; but as they are ſeldom planted in Gar- 
dens, fo I ſhall paſs them over with only mentioning the com- 
mon Sort which is uſed in Medicine. 


BisTORT A major, radice minus intorta. C. B. The com- 
mon great Biſtort or Snake-weed, 


This Plant flowers in May, and if the Seaſon proves moiſt, 
will continue to produce new Spikes of Flowers till Aug. 
It may be propagated by planting the Roots in a moiſt ſhady 
Border, either in Spring or Autumn, and will ſoon furniſh the 
mg with Plants; for it greatly increaſes by its creeping 

oots, oP : 


BIVALVULAR, or Bivalve, [of Bivalvis] Hufk, is one 


that opens or gapes the whole Length, like a Door that opens 
in two Parts, a 


BLADDER-NUT, Vide Staphyllodendron, 
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BI. RIA, [takes its Name of Blatta, Lat. a Moth 
W ee it is laid, Moths gather to it] 
Neth. Kullen bees 

The Characters are; | 

„ 5. he Cup 
* Travies are Placed alternately upon the Branches 3 f 
0 —— . 2 of 17 * Vo. ltr ery / an 
egment the Flowers conſiſt of one Led, 
and is divided alſo into frve Segments 3 they are 1 img 
Spikes, and are ſucceeded by round Veſſels, which are divided into 
gabe Calle, and contain many ſmall Seeds in each. 
I The Species are; 
1. BLATTARITA lutea. 
lein. | ; PET'S 
| xtA alba. C. B. The white Moth-Mullein. 
1 3 Rar roſio. Boerh. Ind. The Roſe- 


d Moth-Mullein. | 
CA LAT TAKA purpurea, C. B. The purple Moth- 
g's alis verbaſci, flore lutes lo. 
oth-Mullein, with large yellow 


J. B. The yellow Moth-Mul- 


. BLATTARIA perennis, 
Mir. Hiſt; The perennial 
Flowers. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which are 
preſerv'd in the curious Gardens of the Botaniſts ; but theſe 
mention'd are ſome of the moſt beautiful, and are worthy pre- 
ſerving in all curious Gardens, except the firſt, which is a ſpon- 
taneous Plant in England; for which Reaſon I placed it here in 
the Front to introduce the reſt. : 

The three firſt mention'd are biennial Plants, never ſtanding 
more than two Years, and ſometimes but one : They muſt be 
ſown in the Spring; and when they are come up, may be 
tranſplanted where they are to remain for good. If any of 
theſe Plants ſhoot up to flower the firſt Year, the Winter will 
deſtroy them; but thoſe that are backward will endure our 
ſevereſt Winters, provided they are planted on a dry rubbiſhy 
Soil, and the next Spring will lower and produce good Seeds. 
When theſe Plants are in Flower, they perfume the Air, and 
have a Scent ſomewhat reſembling Violets at a ſmall Diſtance, 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are r Ibn their Roots abiding 
ſeveral Years in the Ground: Theſe are alſo raiſed by ſowi 
their Seeds: for their Roots do ſeldom part well, and the often 


delight in a poor, ſtony, or 
| found AI old Walls and 


BLIGHTS. | 

= There is nothing ſo deſtructive to a Fruit-Garden as Blights ; 

nor is there any Thing in the Buſineſs of Gardening which re- 

WE quires more of our ſerious Attention, than the endeavouring 
to prevent or guard againſt this great Enemy of Gardens, 

nin order therefore to remedy this Evil, it will be neceſſary 
firſt to underſtand the true Cauſes of Blights And altho? 


velly Soil, and are often 
uildings. 


ea many curious Perſons have attempted to explain the Cauſes of 

ant: chem, yet very few of them have yet come near the Truth, 

D except the Reverend and learned Dr. Hales, who hath in his 

curious Book, intituled, Vegetable os us ſome ac- 

8 curate Experiments upon the Growth Perſpiration of 

Plants; together with the various Effects the Air hath upon 

© Vegetables ; that by carefully attending thereto, together with 

& diligent Obſervations, we need ſeldom to be at à Loſs how 

to account for the Cauſes of Blights, whenever they may 

. ha N. f 

d or But here I can't help taking Notice of the ſeveral Cauſes of 

ed. WE Blights, as they have been laid down by ſome of our modern 

we Writers on Gardening; t rether with their various Methods 
1 preſcribed to prevent their Deſtruction of Fruits, &c. 

Fa] Some have ſuppoſed, that Blights are uſually produced by 

an Eaſterly Wind, which brings vaſt Quantities of Inſects Eggs 

along with it from ſome diſtant Place, which being lodged.upon 

com- the Surfaces of the Leaves and Flowers of Fruit- Trees, cauſe 

them to ſhrivel up and periſh, To cure this Diſtemper, they 

noiſt, adviſe the burning of wet Litter on the Windward Side of the 

6H. Trees, that the Smoak thergof may be carried to them by the 

ſhady Wind, which they ſuppoſe will ſtifle and deſtroy theſe Inſects, 
h the nud thereby cure the Diſtemper. F 1 | 

.eping Others dire& the' Uſe 'of Tobacco-duſt ; or to waſh the 

"_ Trees with Water wherein Tobacco-ſtalks have been infuſed 

for twelve Hours; which, they ſay, will deſtroy theſe Inſects, 

is ons and recover the Trees: And Pepper-duſt ſcatter'd upon the 

open Bloſſoms of Fruit-Trees, has been recommended as very uſeful 

; n this Caſe : And there are ſome that adviſe'the pulling off the 

Leaves of the Tree, as the beſt Remedy, when they are ſhri- 

ell'd up and wither, and to cut" off the ſmaller Branches, 

LAT- | | . . 3 


removing them prevents their flowering ſtrong. All theſe Sorts 


when they produce crooked and unnatural Shoots, and to ſprinkle 
the Tree with a Watering-Pot, or a Hand-Engine. | 

Theſe Conjectures concerning Blights, how ſpecious ſoever 
they may appear at firſt Sight, yet, when duly conſider'd, will 
* found far ſhort of true Cauſe, as will hereafter be 

ewn, | 

Some there are who imagine the moſt deſtructive Blights 
which attend Fruit-Trees, are produced by ſmall Showers of 
Rain, or white Hoar-froſts falling upon the Blbſſoms of Fruit- 
Trees, which being ſucceeded by cold North or Eafterly 
Winds, or froſty Mornings, are the Occaſion of the frequent 
Blights which happen in the Spring Seaſon : To prevent this 
Miſchief, it hath been recommended by a late Author, to 
build new Walls ; in which, at every third Courſe of Bricks, 
ſhould be laid a Row of plain Tiles, which ſhould project for- 
ward, and hang over the Plain of the Wall above an Inch and 
an half, to carry off the perpendicular Dews and Rains, leaving 
Room, at Diſtances, between the Tiles to carry up the Branches 
of the Tree. This Method is ſo poſitively laid down, as a 
82 Advantage for the more certain obtaining of Fruit, by a 

entleman whoſe Profeſfion! ſhould incline him to Modeſty, 
eſpecially when he was not ſure of his Fas, that I can't paſs 
it over without ſome Animadverſions. 

1. He ſays, That theſe horizontal Shelters will be of Ad- 
vantage, even in the moſt difficult Years, to preſerve the 
Fruit, ſo that a good Quantity of it may be almoſt depended 
on, from ſuch Branches and Bloſſoms as were ſhelter'd by the 
Tiles, as he himſelf had often experienced. 

As to this firſt Article, I need ſay no more than what Mr. 
Collins hath already written, viz. That this Reverend Gentle- 
man acknowledged to him, at leaſt a Year after his Book was 
printed, that he never had any Walls of that Kind ; but that, 
a few Days before this Viſit, he had ſtuck a few Pieces of Tiles 
and Oyſter-ſhells into a Mud-wall at particular Places, over 
ſome Bunches of Bloſſoms, with Mortar, which was not dry 
at that Time; which he declared was his firſt Eſſay: Now 
how a Gentleman of his Character can anſwer the adviſing of 
Perſons to put themſelves to fuch an extravagant Expence as 
the building of new Walls for Fruit, with an Aſſurance of 
Succeſs, when it was only a ſimple Imagination of his own, 


without ſo much as a ſingle Experiment to ſupport it, I am 
wholly at a Loſs to know. 


But let us proceed to his ſecond Article, in which he ſays, 
That Fruit thus ſhelter'd, will be larger, better fed, and finer 
taſted, than thoſe on the ſame Tree, which are more expoſed. 
This 2 who hath ever made any Obſervations on the 
different Taſte, Size, Colour, or Goodneſs of Fruits which 
grew on different Parts of the ſame Tree, will, upon the firſt 
reading, condemn as falſe: for let us only obſerve ſuch Fruits 
as are ſometimes produced between the Wood branches and the 
Wall, and are by them deprived of the Advantage of a free 
open Air, ſo that they cannot imbibe the kindly Dews, or 
other aerial Particles of Nouriſhment, nor can they ſo freel 
expire or throw off any of thoſe crude watery Particles, which 
were conveyed thro* the Branches of the Tree to the Fruit, 
and we ſhall find that it never arrives to half its itude, 
and is always tough, watery, and inſipid, eſpecially in Peaches. 
This is much the fame with his horizontal Shelters ; for the 
Rows of Tiles being placed in every third Courſe of Bricks, 
will effectually keep off all Dews and Rain from the Fruits, 
Leaves, and Branches ; both of which are by every one allow'd 
to be abſolutely neceſſary, and ſerviceable in the Buſineſs of 
Vegetation. l 

to his third Article, (viz.) That the Fruit will be much 
earlier ripe, I am very ready to ſubſcribe to it : for let us but 
obſerve fuch Trees, or Parts of Trees, as are in a decaying 
State, and are not capable of affording proper Nouriſhment to 
the Fruit, and we ſhall always find theſe Fruits will be the firſt 
ripe ; but how good they will be, either as to Size or Flavour, 
I ſhall ſubmit to every one's Judgment, that knows but the 
leaſt of this Matter. | : 

In his fourth Article he ſays, That Walls built with theſe 
Rows of Tiles, will eff y cure that common Miſtake of 
leading Wood-branches perpendicularly, This I believe to be 
true : for a Wall built in this Manner, and well planted with 
Fruit-trees, will, in leſs than ſeven Years, have no Wood- 


branches left alive, to train either horizontally or perpendicular ; 
as I can poſitively affirm was the Cafe with a Wall built after 


his Directions, within my own Obſervation, 

But let us now examine the true Cauſes of Blghts, fo far as 
we have been enabled to judge from repeated Obſervations and 

iments. - 

1. Bligbts then are often cauſed by a continued | 
Wind, for ſeveral Days r At the Nl | 
Showers, or any Morning Dew, by which the Perſpiration in 
the tender Bloſſoms is 3 that in a ſhort Time their 
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Colour is changed, and'they wither and decay 
happens, that there is a long Continuance of the ſame Weather, 
it equally affects the tender Leaves; for their perſpiring Matter 
is hereby thicken'd, and render'd glutinous, 1 
to the Surfaces of the Leaves, and becomes a proper Nutriment 
to thoſe ſmall Inſects, which are always found preying upon 
the Leaves and tender Branches of Fruit-Trees, whenever this 
Blight happens; but it is not theſe Inſects which are the firſt 
Cauſe of theſe Blights, as hath been imagin'd by ſome z tho? 
it muſt be allow'd, that whenever theſe Inſects meet with ſuch 
a proper Food, they multiply exccedingly, and are inſtrumental 
in promoting the Diſtemper ; ſo that many Times when the 
Seaſon proves favourable to them, and no proper Care hath 
been taken to prevent their Miſchief, it is ſurprizing to think 
how whole Walls of Trees have ſuffered by this Infection. 
The beſt Remedy for this Diſtemper, that I have yet known 
ſucceed, is, gently to waſh and ſprinkle over the Trees from 
Time to Time with common Water, (that is, ſuch as hath 
not had any Thing ſteep'd in it) and the ſooner this is perform'd, 
(whenever we apprehend Danger) the better ; and if the young 
and tender Shoots ſeem to be much infected, waſh them with 
a woollen Cloth, ſo as to clear them, if poſſible, from all this 
glutinous Matter, that their Reſpiration and Perſpiration may 
not be obſtructed ; and if we place ſome broad flat Pans or 
Tubs of Water near the Trees, that the Vapours exhaled from 
it may be received by the Trees, it will keep their tender 
Parts in a ductile State, and greatly help them; but whenever 
this Operation of waſhing the Trees is perform'd, it ſhould 
be early in the Day, that the Moiſture may be exhal'd before 
the Cold of the Night comes on, eſpecially if the Nights are 
froſty ; nor ſhould it be done when the Sun ſhines very hot 
upon the Wall, which would be ſubject to ſcorch up the ten- 
der Bloſſoms. | 
Another Cauſe of Blights in the Spring is, ſharp hoary Froſts, 
which are often ſucceeded by hot Sun-ſhine in the Day-time, 
which is the moſt ſudden and certain Deſtroyer of Fruits that 
is known ; for the Cold of the Night ſtarves the tender Parts 
of the Bloſſoms, and the Sun riſing hot upon the Walls before 
the Moiſture is dry*d from the Bloſſoms, (which being in ſmall 
Globules, doth collect the Rays of the Sun) a ſcalding Heat is 
thereby acquired, which ſcorches the tender Flowers and other 
Parts of Plants. | | 
But that Blights are frequently no more than an inward 
Weakneſs or Diſtemper in Trees, will evidently appear, if we 
conſider, how often it happens that Trees againſt the ſame 
Wall, expos'd to the fame Aſpect, and equally enjoying the 
Advantages of Sun and Air, with every other * 
which might render them equally healthy, yet very often are 
obſerv*d to differ greatly in their Strength and Vigour ; and as 
often do we obſerve the weak Trees to be continually blighted, 
when the vigorous ones in the ſame Situation ſhall eſcape very 
well ; which muſt therefore, in a great meaſure, be aſcribed 
to their healthy Conſtitution : 'This Weakneſs therefore in 
Trees, muſt proceed either from a want of a ſufficient Supply 
of Nouriſhment to maintain it in perfect Vigour, or from ſome 
ill Qualities in the Soil where it grows, or perhaps from ſome 
bad Quality in the Stock, or inbred Diſtemper of the Bud or 
Cyon, which it had imbibed from its Mother Tree, or from 
Miſmanagement in the Pruning, &c. all which are productive 
of Diſtempers in Trees, and which are with Difficulty cured 
thereof. Now, if it was occaſion'd by a Weakneſs in the 
Tree, we ſhould endeavour to trace out the true Cauſe, firſt, 
whether it has been occaſion'd by ill Management in the Pru- 
ning, which is too often the Caſe ; for how common is it to 
to obſerve Peach- Trees train'd up to the full * of their 
Branches every Year, ſo as to be carried to the Top of the 
Wall in a few Years after planting, when at the ſame Time 
the Shoots have been ſo weak, as ſcarcely to have Strength to 
2328 their Flowers! But this being the utmoſt of their 
igour, the Bloſſoms fall off, and many Times the Branches 
decay, either the greateſt Part of their A or quite down 
to the Place where they were produced; and this, whenever it 
8 * to be the Caſe, is aſcribed to a Blight. | 
thers there are, who ſuffer their Trees to grow juſt as they 
are naturally diſpoſed during the Summer Seaſon, without ſtop- 
ping of Shoots, or diſburdening their Trees of luxuriant 
ranches, by which means, two, three, or four Shoots ſhall 
exhauſt the greateſt Part of the Nouriſhment of the Trees all 
the Summer : which Shoots, at the Winter Pruning, are in- 
tirely cut out, ſo that the Stre of the Tree was employed 
only in nouriſhing uſeleſs Branches, while the Fruit Branches 
are thereby render'd ſo weak, as not to be able to preſerve 
themſelves : The Remedies to this Evil ſhall be explain'd in 
the Article of Pruning Peach-Trees, c. | * 
But if the Weakneſs of the Tree proceeds from an inbred 
Diſtemper, it is the better Way to remove the Tree at firſt, 
and after renewing your Earth, plant a new one in its Place, 


: And if it ſo 


Or if your Soil is a hot burning Gravel or Sand, in which 
our Peach Trees are planted; you'll generally find this will 
conſtantly their Caſe after their Roots have gotten beyond 
the Earth of your Borders; for which Reaſon it is much more 
adviſeable to dig them up, and plant Grapes, Figs, Apricots, 
or any other Sort of Fruit which may do well in ſuch a Soi 
than to be annually diſappointed of your Hopes: For by a 
Variety of Experiments, it hath been found, that Apricots do 
attract and imbibe Moiſture with a much greater Force than 
Peaches and Nectarines, and ſo conſequently are more capable to 
aſſimilate their nutritive Particles from the Earth, than the other 
can do, which require to be planted in a generous Soil, which 
can afford them a Sufficiency of Nouriſhment without much 
Difficulty : And it is in ſuch Places we often ſee Peaches do 
Wonders, eſpecially if affiſted by Art ; but as for the Vine and 
Fip-tree, they perſpire but very ſlowly, and are very often in 
an imbibing State (ſo that a great Part of that fine racy Fla. 
vour, with which their Fruits abound when planted in a dry 
Soil, is probably owing to thoſe refined aerial Principles, 
which are collected when in a State of Reſpiration 3) and 
therefore, as theſe Trees do not delight in drawing much wa- 
tery Nouriſhment from the Earth, ſo they will much better 
ſucceed in ſuch a Soil than in one that is more generous ; we 
ſhould therefore always endeavour to ſuit the particular Sorts 
of Fruits to the Nature of our Soil, and not pretend to haye 
all Sorts of Fruit good in the ſame Soil, | 

But there is another Sort of Blight, againſt, which it is very 
difficult to guard our Fruit-trees ; this is ſharp pinching froſty 
Mornings, which often happen at the Time when the Trees 
are ag «Bay or while the Fruit is very young, and occaſions 
the Bloſſoms or Fruit to drop off, and ſometimes the tender 
Parts of the Shoots and Leaves are greatly injur'd thereby, 

The only Method yet found out to prevent this Miſchief is, 
by cucklle covering the Walls, either with Mats, Canvas, 
Sc. which being faſtened ſo as not to be diſturb'd with the 
Wind, and ſuffered to remain on during the Night, b * 
them off every Day, if the Weather permits, is the beſt 
ſureſt Method that hath yet been uſed in this Caſe; which 
altho' it has been ſlighted and thought of little Service by ſome, 
yet the Reaſon of their being not ſo ſerviceable as has expected, 
was, becauſe they have not been rightly uſed, by ſuffering the 
Trees to remain too long covered, by which Means the younger 
Branches and Leaves have been rendred too weak to endure the 
open Air when they are d to it, which has often proved 
of worſe Conſequence to Trees than if they had remain'd in- 
tirely uncovered. Ws 

hereas, when the Covering before mentioned has been 
1 as it ought to be, it has proved very ſerviceable to 
ruits; and many times, when there has been almoſt a general 
Deſtruction of Fruits in the neighbouring Gardens, there has 
been a Plenty of them in ſuch Places where they have been 
covered : And tho? the Trouble may ſeem to ſome to be very 
great, yet if theſe Coverings are fix'd near the Upper-part of 
the Wall, and are faſtened to Pullies, ſo as to be drawn up or 
let down, it will be ſoon and eaſily done, and the Succeſs will 
ſufficiently repay the Trouble. | 

But there is another Sort of Blight that ſometimes happens 
later in the Spring, viz. in April or May, which is often very 
deſtruQtive to Orchards and open Plantations, and againſt which 
we know of no Remedy. This is what is call'd a Fire Blaſt, 
which in a few Hours hath not only deftroy'd the Fruit and 
Leaves, but many times Parts of Trees, and ſometimes whole 
ones have been kilPd by it. 

This is ſuppoſed to be effected by Volumes of tranſparent 
flying Vapours, which among the many Forms they revolve in- 
to, may ſometimes approach ſo near to a Hemiſphere, or He- 
micylinder, either in their upper or lower Surfaces, as thereby 
to make'the Beams of the Sun converge enough to ſcorch the 
Plants or Trees they fall upon, in Proportion to the greater ot 
leſs Convergency of the Sun's Rays, | | 

The learned Boerhaave, in his Theory of Chymiſtry, ob- 
ſerves, <©* That thoſe white Clouds which appear in Summer- 
© time, are, as it were, ſo many Mirrors, and occaſion ex- 
5 ceflive Heat; theſe cloudy Mirrors are ſometimes Round, 
<*« ſometimes Concave, Polygonous, &c. When the Face of 
„ the Heavens is covered with ſuch white Clouds, the Sun 
<< ſhining among them muſt of Neceflity produce a vehement 
«© Heat, fince many of his Rays, which would otherwiſe, 
i perhaps, never touch our Earth, are hereby reflected to us: 
Thus, if the Sun be one Side, and the Clouds on the oppo- 
< ſite one, they will be perfect Burning Glaſſes ; And hence 
<< the Phanomena of 'Thunder. | . | 1 | 

CI have ſometimes, continues he, obſerw'd a kind of hol- 
© low Clouds, full of Hail and Snow, during the Continuance 
© of which the Heat was extreme, | ſince by ſuch Condenſation 
they were enabled to reflect much more ſtrongly : After this 
cite a ſharp Cold, and then the Clouds diſchargd thei 
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RP Quantity, to which ſucceeded a moderate 
E r * Clouds therefore, by their 
« great Reflections, produce a vigorous Heat, and the ſame, . 


d. exceſſive Cold.” - | 
i: _—— Hales obſerves) we ſee, that Blaſts may be 


occaſion'd by the Reflections of the Clouds, as well as by the 
that Refraction of denſe tranſparent Vape 
Againſt this Enemy to Fruits, &c. as hath been ſaid, there 

no Guard to our Plantations, nor an Remedy to cure it: 
But as this more frequently happens in c oſe Plantations, where 
the ſtagnating Vapours from the Earth, and the plentiful Per- 
ſpirations from the Trees, are pent in for want of a 1 — 
diffipate and diſpel them, which are often obſerv'd in 
Weather to aſcend in ſo plentiful a manner as to be ſeen by 
the naked Eye, but eſpecially with reflefting Teleſcopes, ſo as 
to make a clear and diſtin object become lim and tremulous, 
than in thoſe that are planted at a greater Diſtance, or are not 
ſurrounded with Hills or Woods; this direQts us, in the firſt 

anting of Orchards, &c. that we ſhould allow a greater 

iſtance between the Trees, and to make choice of clear, 
healthy Situations, that the Air may freely paſs between the 
Trees to diſſipate thoſe Vapours before they are formed into 
ſuch Volumes, whereby the circumambient Air will be clear, 
and leſs ſubje& to ſuch Injuries, as alſo the Fruits which are 
produced in this clearer Air, will be much better taſted than 
thoſe that are ſurrounded with a thick rancid Air; for as F ruits 
are often in a reſpiring State, ſo they conſequently, by im- 
bibing a part of theſe Vapours, are rendred crude and ill- 
taſted ; which is often the Caſe with a great part of our Fruits 
in England. 


BLOODWORT ; vide Lapathum. 


BOCCONIA. 


This Plant was ſo called after the Reverend Paul Boccone of 
Sicily, who has publiſhed ſome curious Books of Botany. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf; from the Middle 
ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes an oval-ſhaped 
pointed Fruit, which is full of Juice, each containing one round 
Seed. | 


; We have but one Species of this Plant, viz, 
| Bocconia racemoſa, ſphonaylii folio tomentoſo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Branching — with a woolly Cow Parſnip Leaf. 
This Plant is called by Sir Hans Sloane in his Natural Hiſto- 
ry of Jamaica, Chelidonium majus arboreum, foliis guercinis; 
or greater Tree Celandine with Oak Leaves. 


It is very common in Janmica, and ſeveral other Parts of 
America ; where it grows to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, 
having a ſtrait Trunk, as large as a Man's Arm, which is co- 
vered with a white ſmooth Bark. At the Top it divides into 
ſeveral Branches, on which the Leaves are placed alternately. 
"Theſe Leaves are eight or nine Inches long, and five or ſix broad, 
are deeply ſinuated ſometimes almoſt to the Mid-rib,and are of a 
fine glaucous Colour ; ſo that this Plant makes a beautiful 
Variety among other exotick Plants in the Stove. The whole 
Plant abounds with a yellow Juice like the greater Celandine, 
and is of an acrid Nature, ſo that it is uſed by the Inhabitants 
of America, to take off Warts, and Spots from the Eyes. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in a Pot 
filled with light freſh Earth, early in the Spring, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water it fre- 
quently, otherwiſe the Seeds will not grow ; when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot, filled with light ſandy Earth, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade the Glaſſes in the Heat of 
the Day, until the Plants have taken Root; you muſt alſo re- 
freſh them gently with Water, but it ſhould be done frequent- 
ly, and given to them ſparingly while they are young ; for 
their Stems being very tender, and full of Juice, will rot, if 
they receive too much Moiſture ; but after their Stems are be- 
come woody, they will require a plentiful Share of Water, 
eſpecially in hot Weather, when alſo they ſhould have a large 
Share of Air, by raiſing the Glaſſes of the Hot bed. The 
Plants, in two LES after tranſplanting, will have filled theſe 
ſmall Pots with their Roots ; therefore ray ſhould be ſhaken 
out of them, and planted into larger Pots filled will light freſh 
Earth, and ſhould be plunged into the Bark-ſtove, where they 
ſhould have a ge Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, and 
muſt be plentifully watered, With this Management I have 
raiſed theſe Plants upward of two Feet high in one Seaſon, 
which were alſo very ſtrong in their Stems. heſe Plants muſt 
be conſtantly kept in Stoves, allowing them a temperate Heat 
in Winter; and in Summer they ſhould have a large Share of 


© fe. 


Air in warm Weather, as alſo a large Share of Moiſture, I 
have not heard that this Plant has flowered yet in Europe, 
though I doubt not, but in two or three Years, there are ſome 
Plants in the Phyſick-Garden at Chelſea which will flower; 
but if it were not to flower, the ſingular Beauty of the Plant 
renders it worthy of a Place in every curious Collection of 
Plants; and it ſeems the Indians were very fond of it, for 
tells us, the Indian Kings did plant it in their 


ens. 


BONDUC ; The Nickar-tree, vulgo. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a polypetalous or a ＋ 7 Flower, cut very de 
into ſeveral Segments, but is almo of an anomalons jf 
from whoſe Calyx ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 


Pod beſet all over with Prickles, in which are contained one or 
two round hard Seeds. 2 | 


The Species are; 


1. Bonduc vulgare majus polyphyllum. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The yellow Nickar, or Horſe-nickar, vulgo. 


2. Boxvpuc vulgare minus polyphyllum. Plum, Nov. Gen. 
The grey or Aſh-coloured Nickar, 


Theſe two Plants are very common in Jamaica, Barbados, 
and the Carribbe Iflands, where the Children uſe the Fruit for 
Marbles, their outer Coats being ſo hard, as with great Diffi- 
culty to be broken. Theſe Fruit are often brought to England, 
and formerly were uſed for Buttons, but at preſent I don't 
know any Uſe there is made of them. They commonly 

ow to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, and twiſt them- 
elves round any other Trees which grow near them ; there is 
ny little Difference between theſe two Plants, except in the 
Colour of their Fruit, and that the ſecond Sort has ſmaller and 
rounder Leaves than the firſt. 

The Plants are both propagated by Seeds, which are ſo hard 
as not eaſily to be made to vegetate in England. The only 
way by which I have been able to get theſe Plants from Seeds, 
is, to put the Seeds into a warm of Tanners-bark, under 
a Pot, where the Heat of the Tan, and the Moiſture which 
gets thro* the Pot, will cauſe the Shell of the Fruit to burſt, 
and the young Plant ſoon after appears ; then they may be 
taken out of the Tan, and put each into a ſmall Pot fled with 
freſh Earth, and plunged into the Tan again. Theſe Plants 
will make conſiderable Progreſs, if they are kept in a warm 
Bed, and frequently watered. They muſt alſo be kept in a 
Bark-ftove in Winter, otherwiſe it will be difficult to preſerve 
them in this Country, Their Stems, Branches and Leaves, 
are all beſet with ſharp crooked Spines, which faſten themſelves 
to the Cloaths of any Perſon who approaches them. Theſe 


Plants are preſerved for Variety by ſuch as are curious in exa- 
tick Plants, | 


BONTIA ; Barbados Wild Olive, vulgo. 
The Characters are; | 


It hath a perſonated Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
per Lip is 4 the under Lip is Wik 5 three | Jax 4 om 
out of the Cup ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the hinder 
Part of the Flower ; which afterward becomes an oval Fruit, 
which is off and full of Juice, in which is contained one oblon 
Shell, mcloſing a Nut of the ſame Form. | 


We know but one Species of this Plant at preſent ; which is, 


BonTIA laureole facie. Hort. Elth. The Barbados Wild 
Olive, | £0 


This Plant is greatly cultivated in the Gardens at Barbados 
for making of Hedges ; than which there is not a more proper 
Plant which will thrive in thoſe, hot Countries, it being an 
Ever-green, and of quick Growth. I have been informed, 
that from Cuttings (planted in the rainy Seaſon, when they 
have immediately taken Root) there has been a compleat Hedge 
four or five Feet high in eighteen Months. And as this Plant 
will bear cutting very well, ſo it is formed into a very cloſe 
thick Hedge, which makes a beautiful Appearance. In Eng- 
land it is preſerved in Stoves, with ſeveral curious Plants of 
the ſame Country. It may be raiſed from Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring (that the Plants may 
acquire Strength before Winter.) When the Plants are come 
up, they muſt be tranſplanted out each into a ſeparate Halt- 
penny Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken Root ; after which, they 
muſt have a large Share of Air in warm Weather, and be often 

refreſhed 
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' Stove, where they ſhould have a moderate 
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refreſhed with Water. In Winter they muſt be placed in the 
of Warmth, 
and will often require Water; but it muſt not be given to them 
in too great Quantities, leſt it rot their tender Roots. In Sum- 
mer they muſt have a great Share of Air, but will not do well 
if expoſed abroad: So that they ſhould always remain in the 
Stove, among Plants which require a great Share of Air, which 
may be admitted by opening the Glaſſes in very hot Weather. 
With this Management, theſe Plants will produce Flowers and 
Fruit in two or three Years from Seed. They may alſo be 
propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted in the Spring, 
before the Plants have begun to ſhoot : Theſe muſt be put in- 
to Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into a mode- 
rate Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root ; after which _— be treated as hath been 
directed for the 12 8 _— 
and growing in a p idal Form, e a pretty Variety in 
the — amongſt other exotick Plants. 


BONUS HENRICUS ; vide Chenopodium. 
BORDERS : The Uſe of theſe in a Garden is to bound and 


incloſe Parterres, to prevent them being injur'd by walking in 
them: Theſe are commonly render'd very ornamental by 
means of the Flowers, Shrubs, Cc. that are planted in 
them. 

Theſe ought to be laid with a Rig in the Middle, becauſe 
if they are flat, they are not agreeable to the Eye. | 

As for their Breadth, five or ſix Feet are often allow'd for 
the largeſt, and four for the leſſer. 

Borders are of four Sorts ; thoſe are the moſt common that 
are continu'd about Parterres without any Interruption, and 
are wrought with a ſharp Riſing in the Middle like an Afs's 
Back, and planted with low Shrubs and Flowers. 

The ſecond Sort of Borders are ſuch as are cut into Com- 


partments at convenient Diſtances by ſmall Paſſages; and being 


alſo rais'd in the Middle, as before-mentioned, are likewiſe ſet 
off with Shrubs, 

The third Sort are * as 2 2 even bg 143 2 
Flowers, having only a 0 ſs in iddle, bei 
edg d with — Paths cak'd ſmooth and fanded : Tbeis 
are ſometimes garniſh'd with flowering Shrubs and Flowers of 
large Growth, or with Vaſes and Flower-pots plac'd regularly 
along the Middle of the Verge of Graſs, 

he fourth Sort are quite plain, and are only ſanded, as in 
the Parterres of Orangery, and are filled with Caſes rang'd in 


a regular Order along thoſe Borders which are edg'd with Box 
on the Sides next to the Walks, and on the other, with Verges 


and Graſs- work next the Parterre: Sometimes a Yew is plan- 
ted between each Caſe, which makes the Border richer, 
and the Parterres handſomer during the Winter Sea- 


ſon. | 
Borders are made either ftrait, circular, or in Cants, and 


are turn'd into Knots, Scrolls, Volutes, and other Compart- 
ments. | 
Floriſts do alſo make Borders either along Walks or de- 
tach'd, and in theſe they raiſe their fineſt and choiceſt Flowers : 
Theſe are frequently encompaſs'd with Border-boards painted 
Green, which makes them look exceeding neat. 
But in large Parterres this is not to be expected; which if 
be ſtock d with Flowers, ſucceeding one another in their 
ſeveral Seaſons, it is ſufficient, ſo that nothing appears bare and 


ed. | 
It is uſual to diſcontinue the Borders at the Ends next to the 
Houſe, that the Embroidery and Riſe of the Parterre may not 
be hidden by the Shrubs and flowering Plants, and that the De- 
ſign may be better judged of. | 
And ſometimes there are branch'd out of it Foliage, Palm- 
leaves and Shells ſporting among the Sands, 


BORRAGO ; [or Borago, which ſignifies much the fame 
as Courage, becauſe it is ſo good a Raiſer of the Spirits, } Bor- 
Tage. ? 

The Characters are; | 


The Leaves are broad and rough; the Flowers conſift of one 
Leaf, are of a Wheel-ſhape, and divided into five Segments al- 
moſt to the Bottom, which end in ſharp Points like a Star; the 

ices in the Middle of the Flower are fſharp-pointed, and adhere 
_ 3 the Seeds are rough, and appear like a Viper's 


The Species are 3 


I, Benn gag frothy eras. J. B. The common Ber- 


rage, with blue 


ſe Plants being ever- green, 


2. BoRRACO e& palleſcente, roſes aut 232 

7 ourn, The po — with a pale Roſe - colour d 
3. BokRaGo floribus albis, J. B. The common Ber. 

rage, with a white Flower. W ö 


The firſt. Sort is very common in all Parts of England, be. 
ing often found upon Dunghils, and in publick Roads, where 
the Seeds have been ſcattered from Gardens, but is hardly , 
Native Plant of our Iſland ; however, it is ſo far naturalizeq 
amongſt us, that where-ever it is ſuffered to ſtand till its Seeq, 
- dropt upon the Ground, there will always be a plentiful 

rop. | | 

The Seeds of this Plant be ſown in the Spring; it wi 

row in almoſt. any Soil, but beſt in that which is dry. Thi 
lant is often uſed in the Kitchen, and for cool Tankards in 


Summer- time, and the Flowers are uſed in medicinal Corgi. 


als. 

The White and Roſe-coloured Flowers are accidental Vari. 
eties of the common Sort; but the Seeds of either Sort bei 
ſown ſeparately, will. produce ſome Plants of the ſame kind, 


BOSQUETS, are Groves; ſo call'd from Boſchetto, It 
which * Diminutive of Boſco, a Wood or — FIN 

Theſe are ſmall Compartments of Gardens, which 
form'd of Trees, Shrubs, or tall large growi 
ted in Quarters, and are either diſpos'd — + in Rows, or 
in a more wild or accidental manner, according to the Fancy 
of the Owner: Theſe Quarters are commonly ſurroundet 
with ever-green Hedges, and the Entrances form'd into regy. 
lar Portico's with Yews, which are by far the beſt, and moſt 
tonſile Trees for this Purpoſe. In the Inſide of theſe 
Quarters may be made fome Walks, either ſtrait or wind- 
ing ; which, if the Quarters are large, ſhould be fix or eight 
Feet broad, and may be laid with Turf, and kept well mow'd 
and rolPd, which will render the walking much eaſier and 
pleaſanter than if the Walks are only the common Earth, 
which in ſmaller Quarters can't be otherwiſe ; for if the Trees 
are cloſe, and the Walks narrow, ſo as to be ſhaded and over- 
hag by the Trees, the Graſs will not grow. 

heſe Quarters may be alſo ſurrounded with Hedges of Lime, 
Eln, Hornbeam, or Beech; which ſhould be kept well ſhear', 
and not ſuffered to riſe too high; that the Heads of the Trees 
may be fully ſeen over them, and the Stems only hid from the 
Sight, when in the Walks on the Outſide of the Quar- 
ters. 

In the planting of theſe By a ſhould obſerve to mix 
the Trees, whic — WL e different Shapes, and 
various Shades of Green, and hoary or mealy Leaves, ſo as to 
afford an agreeable Proſpect ; beſides, there is a great Variety 
of different Fruits which theſe Trees produce in Autumn, 
which altho' of little or no Uſe, that we know of, yet have 
a very good Effect, in affording an agreeable Variety for ſome 
Time after the Leaves are gone; as the Enonymus or Spindlt- 
Tree, the Opulus or Marſh- Elder, the Cock-ſpur Hawthorn, 
with many other Sorts, too many to mention in this Place : But 
I would adviſe never to mix Ever-greens with deciduou 
Trees; for beſides the ill Effect it hath to the Sight, (eſpecial- 
ly in Winter) they ſeldom thrive well together; ſo that thoſe 

uarters' where you intend to have Ever-greens, ſhould be 
wholly planted therewith ; and in the other Parts, mix as many 
Varieties of different Trees which caſt their Leaves, as you can 
conveniently ; and alſo plant ſome of the largeſt growing 
Flowers, (eſpecially near the Outſide of the Quarters) which 
will add greatly to the Variety, if they have but Air enough to 


grow, f | 
os Mn rod i ig Gates 
BOTRYS ; vide Chenopodium. 
BOX TREE; vide Buxus. 
BRANCA URSINA ; vide Acanthus, 


BRASICA. The Cabbage. 
The Characters are; | 
The Leaves are large, fleſhy, and of a plaucous Colour ; the 


Flawers conſiſt of four Leaves, which are ſucceeded Ta- 
per Pods, containing ſeveral round acrid Seeds. Y 2 


The Species are; De ay | 
I. Bx ASA Capitata alba. C. B. common white: 
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2. BRASICA Capitata rubra. G. B. The red Cab- 


oe Ba ASICA Capitata alba miner Muſcovitica, H. A. The 
e Capitata alba compreſſa. Boerb. Ind. The 
w Cabbage. | 2 * 

3 Capitata alba pyramidalis. The Supar-loaf 


m_ . Capitata alba preceox, The early ' Batterſea 


S 
1 Baasrca Sabauda Hyberna. Lob. Ic. The white Sa- 
Cabbage. | 
8. Ba Leica Capitata viridis Sabauda. Boerb. Ind. The 
green Savoy Cabbage. TH Bos dl 
BR ASIC A fimbriata. C. B. e Boor Cole. 
= B - : * capitata vireſcens Italica criſba. Munt. | Hiſt. 
Braceoli. © 
Me of of = — A Beke Broccoli dicta. The Italian Broccoli. 
| 12. Br ASlA radice Nappiformi. Tourn. The Turnip- 
rooted Cabbage. 4 5 
Br asica Cauliflira, C. B. The Cauliflotver. 
$4 Brauck — C. B. P. The Turnep Cab- 
8 Ba asi aſparagodes criſpa. C. B. P. Curled Cole- 
"I Br ASICA peregrina moſchum olens, H. R. Par. The 
Muſk Cabbage. . 
1 5 IV maritima arborea, ſeu pracerior ramaſa. Mor. 
Hf. Branching Tree Cabbage from the Sea- coaſt. 
18. Bx&srca rugoſa, longioribus foliis. J. B. Brown 
Broccoli. b 2 5 
19. Bx ASIA arvenſis. C. B. P. Common Colewort. 
20. Brasica Alpina perennis. Tourn, Perennia Alpine 
Colewort. n | 
21. BRAsICA campeſtris perfoliata, fore albo. C. B. P. 
Perfoliated wild Cabbage, with a white Flower. 


22. BRASICA campeſtris perfoliata, flore purpures. C. B. P. 
Perfoliated wild Cabbage, with a purple Flower. 


The common white, red, flat, and long- ſided Cabbages 
are chiefly cultivated for Winter Uſe: The Seeds of theſe 
Sorts muſt be ſown in the middle of March, in Beds of good 
freſh Earth, and in April, when the young Plants will have 
about eight Leaves; they ſhould be prick'd out into ſhady Bor- 
ders, about three Inches ſquare 3 that they may acquire 
Strength, and to prevent their growing long-ſhank'd. 1 

About the Middle of May, you muſt tranſplant them out, 
where they are to remain for good, (which in the Kitchen- 
Gardens near Londen, is commonly between Cauliflowers, 
Artichokes, &c. at about two Feet Diſtance in the Rows) ; 
but if they are planted, for a full Crop in a clear Spot of 
Ground, the Diſtance from Row to Row ſhould be three Feet, 
and in the Rows two Feet four Inches aſunder : If the Seaſon 
ſhould prove dry when they are tranſplanted out, you muſt wa- 
ter them every other Evening until they have taken freſh Root ; 
and afterwards, as the Plants advance -in Height, you ſhould 
draw the Earth about their Stems with a Hough, which will 
keep the Earth moiſt about their Roots, and greatly ftrengthen 
the Plants: You muſt alſo obſerve to keep them clear from 
Weeds, which are apt to draw the Plants up tall, (if ſuffer'd 
to grow amongſt them) and often ſpoil them. | | 

heſe Cabbages will ſome of them be fit for Uſe ſoon after 
Michaelmas, and will continue until February, if they are 
not deſtroyed by bad Weather : To prevent which, the Gar- 
deners near Landon, pull up their Cabbages in November, and 
trench their Ground up in Ridges, laying their Cabbages againſt 
their Ridges as cloſe as poſſible on one Side, burying their 
Stems in the Ground: In this manner they let them remain till 
after Chriſtmas, when they cut them for the Market; and 
altho the outer Part of the Cabbage be decay'd, (as is often 
the Caſe in very wet or hard Winters) yet, if the Cabbages 
were large and hard when laid, the Inſide will remain ſound. 

The Ruſſian Cabbage was formerly in much greater Eſteem 
than at preſent, it being now only to be found in re, 
Gentlemens Gardens, who cultivate it for their own Uſe, and 
is rarely ever brought to the Market. This muſt be ſown in 
the Spring of the Year, ang managed as thoſe before directed, 
with this Difference only, that theſe muſt be ſooner planted 
out for good, and muſt have an open clear Spot of Ground, 
and require much leſs Diſtance every Way, for it is but a very 
ſmall hard Cabbage. Theſe will be fit for Uſe in July or Au- 
guſt, but will not continue long before they will break and 
run up to Seed. The beſt Method to have theſe Cabbages 
good, is to procure freſn Seeds from abroad every Vear; for 

Us apt to degenerate in England in a few Years, | 
The early Batterſea and Sugar-loaf Cabbages are commonly 


ſown for Summer Uſe, and are what the Gardeners about 


London commonly call Michaelmas Cabbages, The Seaſon for 

ſowing of theſe is about the End of Fuly, in an open Spot of 

Ground; and when the Plants have got eight Leaves, you muſt 

ick them out into Beds at about three Inches Diſtance every 

a, that the 7 4 82 ng and ogg N and 

in t inni Kober you ſhould t them out for 
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Fu; ce that theſe require is, three Feet Row 
om Row, and two Feet aſunder in the Rows. The Gardeners 


near London commonly plant theſe Cabbages upon the fame 
Spot of Ground where their, Winter Spinage is ſown ; ſo that 
when the Spinage is clear'd off in the Spring, the Ground will 
have a Crop of Cabbages upon it ; you muſt therefore clear off 
the Spinage juſt round each Plant early in the Spring, that with 
a Hough ben may draw the Earth up to the Stem ; and when 
all your Spmage is clear'd off, which is commonly in 2 
you muſt hough down all the Weeds, and draw up the 

again about your Cabbage Plants, dy 

In May, if your Plants were of the early Kind, they will 
turn in their Leaves for Cabbaging ; at which Time, the Gar- 
deners near London, in order to obtain them a little ſooner, 
tie in their Leaves cloſe with a ſlender Ofier Twig to blanch 
their Middle; by which” means they have them, at leaſt, a 
2 ſooner than they could have if they were left un- 
tied, 

The early Batterſea Cabbage being the firſt we ſhould chuſe, 
(if for a Gentleman's Uſe) to plant the fewer of them, and a 
greater 2 of the Sugar-loaf Kind, which comes after 
them; for the Batterſea Kind will not ſupply you long, they 

enerally cabbaging apace when they begin, and as ſoon grow 

d and burſt open : But the Sugar-loaf Kind is longer before 
it comes, and is as flow in its cabbaging, and, being of a hol- 
low Kind, will continue good for a long Time : I have known 
a large Quarter of Ground which was planted with this Sort of 
Cabbage tor Market Uſe, which hath afforded a Supply for 
near three Months together. This, tho” of ſingular Service to 
a Gentleman's Garden, is not ſo much for the Advantage of 
the Market Gardener, who loves to have his Ground clear'd 
ſooner, that he may have another Crop upon it, of Celery, 
Endive, &c. which is more to his Purpoſe ; for they paying 
large Rents for their Land, are oblig'd to have as many Crops 
in a Year from it as poſſible, 3 

Altho' I before have advis'd the planting out of your Cab- 
bages for good in October; yet the Sugar-loaf Kind may be 
planted out in February, and will ſucceed as well as if planted 
earlier, with this Difference only, that they will be later before 
they cabbage. You ſhould alſo referve ſome Plants of the 
Batter ſea' Kind in ſome well-ſhelter'd Spot of Ground, to 
ſupply your Plantation, in caſe of a Defect. 885 

The Savoy Cabbages are propagated for Winter Uſe, às be- 
ing generally eſteem' d the better when pinch'd by the Froſt; 
theſe muſt be ſown about the Beginning of April, and treated 
after the manner as was directed for the common white Cabbage, 
with this Difference, that theſe may be planted at a cloſer 
Diſtance than thoſe ; two Feet ſquare will be ſufficient : Theſe 
are always much the better when planted in an open Situation, 
which is clear from Trees and Hedges; for in cloſe Places they 
are very ſubject to be eaten almoſt up by Caterpillars and other 
Vermin, eſpecially if the Autumn prove dry. | _ 

The Boor-Cole may be alſo treated in the ſame manner, but 
need not be planted above one Foot ſquare : Theſe are never 
eaten till the Froſt hath render'd them tender; for otherwiſe 
they are tough and bitter. my Ta | 

he Seeds of the Broccoli (of which there are ſeveral Kinds, 
viz, the Roman, Neapolitan, and black Broccoli, with ſome 
others, but the Roman is chiefly preferr'd to them all) ſhould 
be ſown about the Middle or Latter End of May, in a moiſt 
Soil ; and when the Plants are guy to have eight Leaves, tranſ- 
plant them into Beds, (as was directed for the common Cabbage) 
and toward the Middle or Latter End of July they will be 
fit to plant out for good, which ſhould be into ſome well- 
ſhelter'd Spot of Ground, but not under the Drip of Trees: 
The Diſtance theſe require is about a Foot and half eyery Way. 
The Soil in which they ſhould be planted ought to be rather 
light than heavy, ſuch as are the Kitchen Gardens near Lon- 
don : If your Plants ſucceed well {as'there will be little Reaſon 
to doubt, unleſs the Winter prove extreme hard) they will 
begin to ſhew their ſmall Heads, which are ſomewhat like a 
Cauliflawer, about the Beginning of December, and will conti- 
nue eatable till the End of March. | 

The Manner of preparing them for the Table, is this; 
When your Heads are grown to their full Bigneſs, (as may be 
eaſily known by their dividing, and beginning to run up) then 


| you ſhould cut them off, with about four Inches of the tender 


Stem to them; then ſtrip off the outer Skin of the Stem, and 

after having waſh'd them, boil them in a clean Linen-cloth, 

(as is praQtis'd for Cauliflavers ) and ſerve them up with Butter, 

Sc. and if they are of a right Kind, they will be age no 
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than any Caulifleruert, tho like unto them in Taſte. 
When your firſt Heads are cut off, in about a Month's Time 
after = will produce a Number of tde-ſhoots, which . 
cut and tripp'd of their outer Skin, are 1 nga and , 
almoſt equalling Aſþaragus. Ihe ſureſt ay to have theſe 
is to be furniſh'd with freſh Seeds from Itah every Year z 
or they are very apt to degenerate-in a Year or two, if the 
Seeds are ſaved in England. . | ; 
The Manner of faving the Seeds of all theſe Sorts of Cab- 
bages, is, about the Middle of Oober, you ſhould make choice 
of ſome of your beſt Cabbages, which you ſhould pull up, and 
carry to ſome Shed, or other cover'd Place, where you ſhould 
hang them up for three or four Days by their Stalks, that the 
Water in from between their Leaves; then plant them 
in ſome Border under a Hedge or Pale, 55 down to the 
Middle of the Cabbage, leaving only the r- part of the 
Cabbage above-ground, obſerving to raiſe the arth up about 
it, ſo that it may ſtand a little above the Level of the Ground; 
efpecially if the Ground is wet, they will require to be rais'd 
pretty much, : 
If the Winter ſhould prove very hard, you muſt lay a little 
Straw or Peaſe Haulm lightly wen them ; taking it off as often 
as the Weather proves mild, leſt by keeping them too cloſe 
they ſhould rot. In the Spring of the Year theſe Cabbages will 
ſhoot out ſtrongly, and divide into a great number of ſmall 
Branches; you muſt therefore . their Stems, to prevent 
their being broke off by the Wind; and if the Weather ſhould 
be very hot and dry, you ſhould refreſh them with Water once 
a Week, which will greatly promote their Seeding, eſpecially 
at the Time when they are in Flower. | 
When the Pods begin to change, brown, you will do well to 
cut off the extreme Part of every Shoot ; which will ſtrengthen 
your Seeds; And it is generally obſerv'd, that thoſe Seeds 
which grow near the Top of the Shoots, are very ſubject to 
run to Seed before they cabbage; ſo that by this there will be 
no Loſs, but a great atage, eſpecially if you have more 
. to the Quality than to the Quantity of the Seeds; 
which indeed is not always the Caſe, when it is intended for 
Sale: but thoſe who ſave it for their own Uſe, ſhould be very 
careful to have it good. | f 
When your Seeds begin to ripen, you muſt be particularly 
careful that the Birds do not deſtroy it; for they are very fond 
of theſe Seeds. In order to prevent their Miſchief, ſome uſe 
old Nets, which they roy over their Seeds, to Loe their 
getting to it: But this will not always do; for unleſs the Nets 
are very ſtrong, they will force their Way through them, as I 
have often ſeen : but the beſt Method I know, is to get a 
Quantity of Birdlime, and dawb over a parcel of flender Twigs, 
which ſhould be faſten'd at each End to ſtronger Sticks, and 
placed near the upper Part of the Seed, in different Places, fo 
that the Birds may alight upon them, by which means they 
will be faſtened thereto 3 where you muſt let them remain for 
'a conſiderable Time, if they cannot get off themſelves : And 
altho there ſhould not above two or three Birds be caught, yet 
it will ſufficiently terrify the reſt, that they will not come to 
that Place again for a conſiderable Time, (as I have experi- 
enced.) 


When your Seeds are fully ripe, you muſt cut it off; and 


after drying it, threſh it out and preſerve it in for Uſe. 
But in . of Cabbages for Seed, I would adyiſe never to 
lant more than one Sort in a Place, or near one another. As 
r Example : Never plant red and white Cabbages near each 
other, nor Savoy with either white or red Cabbages : For I am 
very certain they will, by the Commixture of their Efluvia, 
oduce a Mixture of Kinds: And it is wholly owing to this 
Neglect, that the Gardeners rarely ſave any good red Cabbage- 
ſeed in England, but are obliged to procure freſh Seeds from 
abroad, as ſuppoſing the Soil or Climate of England alters them 
from Red to White, and of a mix'd Kind between both ; 
whereas, if they would plant red Cabbages by themſelves for 
Seeds, and not ſuffer any other to be near them, they might 
continue the Kind as good in England, as in any other Part of 
G 1 . 

- Caulifinwers have of late Years been ſo far improv'd in Eng- 
land, as to exceed in Gaodneſs and Magnitude what are pro- 
duced in moſt Parts of Europe, and by the Skill of the Gardener 
are continued for ſeveral Months together; but the moſt com- 
mon Seaſon for them is in May, June, and Ju. I ſhall 
therefore begin with Directions for obtaining them in this 


Seaſon. | 
Having procured a parcel of Seed, of an guy Kind, 


you muſt ſow it on the Tenth Su, upon an old Cucum- 
| 


-bed or Melon-bed, ſifting a little Earth over the Seeds 
about a Quarter of an Inch thick ; and if the Weather ſhould 
Yove extreme hot and dry, you ſhould ſhade the Beds with 
ts, to prevent the Earth from drying too faſt, which would 
endanger the ſpoiling of your Seed ; and give it gentle Water- 


ing ay you may ſee occaſion ; in about a Week's Time you; 
will appear above-ground, when you mult take off you 
Coverings by degrees. But do not expoſe your Plants too 
much to the open Sun at firſt : In about a Month's Time aſter 
ſowing, your Plants will be fit to prick out; you ſhould there. 
fore put ſome freſh Earth upon your old Cucumber or Melon- 
beds, into which you ſhould prick your young Plants, at about 
two Inches ſquare, obſerving to ſhade and water them at fir 
planting ; but do not water them too much after they are 
growing, nor ſuffer them to receive too much Rain, if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove wet, which would be apt to make them 
black-ſhank'd, (as the Gardeners term it, which is no leſs than 
a Rottenneſs in their Stems) and, is the Deſtruction of the Plant 


ſo affected. 

In this Place they ſhould continue till about the fuxteenth 
Day of October, when they muſt be removed into the Place 
where they are to remain during the Winter Seaſon, which, 
for this firſt ſowing, is commonly under Bell or Hand- 
to have early Cauliflawers ; and theſe ſhould be of an 
Kind: But in order to have a Succeſſion during the Seaſon, 
we ſhould be provided with another more late Kind, which 
ſhould be ſown four or five Days after the other, and manag 
as was directed for them. : | | 

In order to have very early Caulflowers we ſhould make 

Choice of a good rich Spot of Ground, that is well defended 
from the North, Eaft, and We/t Winds with Hedges, Pale, 
or Walls: This Ground ſhould be well trench'd, burying 
therein a good Quantity of rotten Dung ; then level your 
Ground : Andif it be naturally a wet Soil, you ſhould raiſe it 
up in Beds about two Feet and a half 8 and four Inchez 
above the Level of the Ground. But if your Ground is mo- 
derately dry, you need not raiſe it at all: Then plant your 
Plants about two Feet four Inches Diſtance from Glaſs to Glas 
in the Rows, always putting two Plants under each Glaß, 
2 uy be. at about mow Inches from each _ 3 and if 
you deſign em for a full Crop, th be three Feet, Row 
from Row : But if you intend to KA rey Tr for Cucumber, 
or Melons between the Rows of Cauliflnuer-Plants, (as is ge- 
nerally practisꝰd by the Gardeners near London) you muſt then 
make your Rows eight Feet aſunder.. 
When you haveplanted your Plants, if the Ground is very 
dry, you ſhould give them a little Water, and then ſet your 
Glaſſes over them, which may remain cloſe. down. upon them, 
until they have taken Root, which will be in about a Week o 
ten Days time; unleſs there ſhould be a kindly Shower of Rain, 
in which caſe you may ſet off the Glaſſes, that the Plants may 
receive the Benefit of it; and in about ten Days after planting, 
you ſhould be provided with aparcel of forked Sticks, or Bricks, 
with which you ſhould raiſe your Glaſſes about three or fout 
Inches to the Southward, that your Plants may have free Air: 
In this manner your Glaſſes ſhould remain over the Plants, 
Night and Day, unleſs in froſty Weather, when you ſhould ſet 
them down as cloſe as poſſible ; or if the Weather ſhould prove 
very warm, which many times happens in November and ' 
times in December, in this Caſe, you ſhould keep your Glaſſes 
off in the ** and put them on only in the Night, leſt by 
keeping the Glaſſes over them too much, you ſhould draw them 
8 at that Seaſon; which is many times the Caſe in 
mi inters, eſpecially if unſkilfully manag d. 

Towards the latter od of 2 if the Weather be 
mild, you ſhould prepare another good Spot of Ground, to re- 
move ſome of the Plants into, from under the Glaſſes, which 
ſhould be well dung'd and trench'd (as before); then ſet of 
your Glaſſes; and after making choice of one of the moſt 
promiſing Plants under each which, ſhould remain for 
good, take away the other Plant, by raiſing it up with a Trow- 
el, Cc. ſo as to preſerve as much Earth to the Roots as poſ- 
ſible ; but have a great Regard to the Plant that is to remain, 
not to diſturb or prejudice its Roots: Then plant your Plants 
which you have taken out, at the Diſtance before directed, 
viz. if for a full Crop, three Feet, Row from: Row ; but if 
for Ridges of Cucumbers between them, eight Feet, and two 
Feet four Inches Diſtance in the Rows, en with a ſmall 
Hough. draw the Earth up to the Stems. of the Plants which 
were left under the Glaſſes, taking great Care not to let the 
Earth fall into their Hearts : Then ſet your Glaſſes over them 
again, raiſing your Props an Inch or two higher, to give them 
more Air, obſerving to take them off whenever there may be 
ſome gentle Showers, which will greatly refreſh the Plants. 

And in a little time after, if you find your Plants grow 
faſt as to fill the Glaſſes, you ſhould then ſlightly . dere the 
Plants, and raiſe the Ground about them in à Bed broad 
enough for the Glaſſes to ſtand, and about four Inches high, 
which will give your Plants a great deal of Room, when the 
Glaſſes are ſet over them ; and by this Means they may be 
kept cover d until April, which otherwiſe they could not, 
without Prejudice to the Leaves of the Planta: And teh 
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to them; fo?” many times we have Returns 
at the latter End of March, which prove very 
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great Advantage 
of ſevere Fro 


hurtful to theſe Plants, if expos'd thereto, eſpecially after ha- 


f n nuxs'd up under Glaſſes. | 4 
iy ** von fave finiſh'd your Beds, you may, ſet your Glaſſes 
over your, Plants again, obſerving to raiſe your Props uy 
high, eſpecially if the Weather be mild, that they may 5 
free Air to ſtrengthen them; and in mild ſoft Weather ſet o 
your Glaſſes, as alſo in gentle Showers of Rain: And now you 
muſt begin to harden them by degrees to endure the open Air; 
however, it is adviſeable to let your Glaſſes remain over them 
28 long as poſſible, if the Nights ſhould be froſty, . 1 
greatly forward your Plants: but be ſure do not let your Ulak 
ſes remain upon them in very hot Sun-ſhine, eſpecially if their 
Leaves preſs againſt the Sides of the Glaſles : F or I have often 
obferv'd, in fich Caſes, that the Moiſture which hath riſen 
ſrom the Ground, together with the Perſpiration of the Plants, 
which, by the Glaſſes remaining over them, hath been detain'd 
upon the Leaves of the Plant, and when the Sun hath ſhone 
hot upon the Sides of the Glaſſes, hath acquir'd ſucha power- 
ful Heat from the Beams thereof, as to ſcald all their larger 
Leaves, to the no ſmall Prejudice of the Plants: Nay, ſome- 
times I have ſeen large Quantities of Plants ſo affected here- 
with, as never to be worth any thing after. 

If your Plants have ſucceeded well, towards the End of April 
fome of them will begin. to Fruit ; you muſt therefore look 
over them carefully every other Day, and when you fee the 
Flower plainly appear, you muſt break down ſome of the in- 
ner Leaves over it to guard it from the Sun, which would make 
the Flower yellow and unſightly 3 and when you find your 
Flower at its full Bigneſs, (which you may know by its Out- 
fide, parting, as if it would run) you muſt then draw it out 
of the Ground, and not cut them off, leaving the Stalk in the 
Ground; as is by ſome practise d: And if they are deſign'd for 
preſent Uſe, you may cut them out of their Leaves; but if 
deſign'd to keep, you Should preſerve their Leaves about them, 
and put them into a cool Place, The beſt Time for pulling of 
them, is in a Morning, before the Sun hath exhal'd the Moi- 
ſture ; for Cauliflowers pull'd in the Heat of the Day, loſe 
that Firmneſs which they naturally have, and become 


tough. $ | | 

Br to return to our Second Crop (the Plants being rais'd 
and manag'd as was directed for the Early Crop, until the 
Middle or latter End of October) you muſt then prepare ſome 
Beds, either to be cover'd with Glaſs-F rames, or arch'd- over 
with Hoops, to be cover'd with Mats, &c. "Theſe Beds ſhould 
have ſome Dung laid in the Bottom about ſix Inches or a Foot 
thick, according to the Size of your Plants; for if they are 
ſmall, the Bed ſhould be thicker of Dung, to bring them for- 
ward, and ſo vice verſa ;, this Dung ſhould be beat down. cloſe 
with a Fork, in crder to prevent the Worms from findi 
their Way through it : Then lay ſome good freſh Earth about 
four or five Inches thick. thereon, in which you ſhould plant 
your Plants about two Inches and a half ſquare, obſerving to 
ſhade and water them until they have taken freſh Root: But 
be ſure do not keep your Coverings. cloſe ; for the Warmth of 
the Dung will occaſion a large Damp in the Bed, which, if 
pent in, will greatly injure the Plants. | | 

When your Plants have taken Root, you muſt give them as 
much free open Air as poflible, by keeping the Glaſſes off in 
the Day+time as much as the Weather will permit; and in the 
Night, or atſuch Times as the Glaſſes require to be kepton, 
raiſe them up with Bricks to let in freſh Air, unleſs in froſty 
Weather ; at which time the Glaſſes ſhould be cover'd 'wi 
Mats, Straw, or Peaſe-haulm, c. but this is not to be done 
but in very hard Froſts: You muſt alſo obſerve to guard them 
againſt great Rains, which in Winter-time are very hurtful to 
them; and if the under Leaves grow yellow and decay, be ſure 
to pick them off, for if the Weather ſhould prove, very bad in 
Winter, ſo that you ſhould be oblig'd to keep them cloſe co- 
ver'd for two or three Days together, as it ſometimes happens, 
theſe decay'd Leaves will render the'inclos'd Air very noxious, 


and the Plants inſpiring pretty much at that time, are often de- 


ſtroy'd in vaſt Quantities, 4 n ail 

In the Beginning of February, if the Weather be mild, you 
muſt begin to harden your Plants by degrees, that they may be 
prepar'd for I ranſplantatione; and the Ground where you in- 
tend to plant your Caul;flowers out for good, (which ſhould be 
quite open from Trees, &c. and rather moiſt than my). baying 
been well dung'd and dug, ſhould. be ſown with Radifes a 
Week or Fortnight before you intend to plant out your Gauli- 
fowers : The Reaſon why, I mention the ſowing of Nadiſbes 
particularly, is this, (wiz) that if there are not ſome Radr/bes 
amongſt them, and the Month of May ſhould prove hot and 
dry, as it ſometimes happens, the Fly will ſeize your Cauli- 
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ot, finwers, and eat them full of Holes, to their Prejudice, and 
bs lometimes their Deſtruction; whereas, if there are Radiſbes 
ea | 


with the Cauliflowers fol 
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upon the Spot, the Flies will take to them, and never meddle 
ong as they laſt: Indeed the Gardeners 
near London mix Spinage with their Radiſh Seed, and ſo have 
a double Crop; which is an Advantage where Ground is dear, 
or * — are ſtreightened for Room: otherwiſe it is very 
well to have only one Crop amongſt the Cauliflowers, that the 
nar ary Pos pg ta | F 
Your Ground being ready, and the Seaſon good, about the 

Middle of February, you may begin to plant out your Cauliflotwers: 

The Diſtance which is generally allow d by the Gardeners near 

London, (who plant r Crops between their Cauliflowers to 

ſucceed them, as Cucumbers for pickling, and Winter Cabbages ) 

is every other Row four Feet and a half apart, and the inter- 
mediate Rows two Feet and a half, and two Feet two Inches 

Diſtance in the Rows ; ſo that in the Middle, or towards the 
latter End of May, (when the Radiſhes and Spinage are cleared 
off) they put in Seeds of Cucumbers for Pickling, in the Mid- 
dle of the wide Rows, at three Feet and a half 


and in 
the narrow Rows, ro Cabbages for Winter Uſe,- at two 
Feet two Inches Diſtance, ſo that theſe ſtand each of them 


exactly in the Middle of the Square between four Cauliflower - 
Plants; and theſe, after the Cauliflowers are gone off, will 
have full Room to grow, and the Crop be hereby continu'd in a 
Succeſſion _— the whole Seaſon, 

About three Weeks or a Month after your Cauliflotuers are 
planted out, the Radiſbes between them will be fit to hough ; 
at which time, when you are houghi 


hing out the Radi/bes, 
where they are too thick, you ſhould cut off all ſuch as grow 


immediately about the Cauliflowers, and would prove hurtful 
to them, by drawing them up tall and weak, and alſo at that 
time draw the Earth up to the Stems of the Plants, being careful 
not to let any get into their Hearts, (as was before directed; 

and when your Radiſbes are fit to pull, be ſure to clear roun 

the Cauliflowers firſt, and keep drawing the Earth up to their 
Stems as they advance in Height, which will keep their Stems 
from being harden'd by the Weather, and be of ſingular Ser- 
vice to your Plants, 

There are many People, who are very fond of watering 
Cauliflower Plants in Summer, but the Gardeners near L:ndm 
have almoſt wholly laid aſide this Practice, as finding a deal of 
Trouble and Charge to little Purpoſe ; for if the Ground be 
fo very dry as not to produce tolerable good Cauliflavers with- 
out Water, it ſeldom happens, that watering of them renders 
them much better; and When once they have been water'd, 
if it is not conſtantly continu'd, it had been much better for 
them if they never had had any; as alſo, if it be given them 
in the Middle of the Day, it rather helps to ſcald them : So 
that, upon the Whole, if Care be taken to keep the Earth 
drawn up to their Stems, and clear them from every Thing that 

ows near them, that they may have free open Air, we ſhall 
Find that they will ſucceed better without than with Water, 
where any of theſe Cautions are not ſtrictly follow'd. 

When your Cauliflewers begin to Fruit, you muſt often look 
over them, to turn down their Leaves, as was before directed, 
to preſerve their Whiteneſs ; and when they are full grown, 
obſerve the former Directions in pulling them, &c. But 
where-ever you meet with an extraordinary Cauliflower, 
whoſe Curd is hard and white, and perfectly free from any 
Frothineſs about the Edges, you ſhould ſuffer it to remain for 
Seed, keeping the Leaves cloſe down upon it until the Flower 
hath ſhot out Stems, and then remove the Leaves from them 
by degrees, but do not expoſe them too much to the open Air 
at firſt : As the Stems advance, you muſt take the Leaves quite 
away; and when they begin to branch out, you ſhould fix 
three pretty ſtrong Stakes, at equal Angles, about it, ſur- 
rounding | them with Packthread, &c. to | ſupport their 
2 which would be otherwiſe liable to break with the 

ind. 4 4 his 6 
When your Pods begin firſt to be form'd, if the Weather 
be dry, you ſhould give them a little Water all over, (with a 
Watering-pot that hath a Roſe to it) which will promote the 
Progreſs of the Seeds, and preſerve *em from the Mildew, 
which is often huttful to theſe Seeds; and when your Seeds 
are ripe, you muſt cut it off, and hang it up to dry, and rub 
it out, as was directed for Cabbage Seed : And although your 
Flowers do not produce ſo much Seed as thoſe which were of 
a ſofter or frothy Nature, yet the Goodneſs of ſuch Seeds will 
ſufficiently recompenſe for the Quantity ; and any Perſon who 
was to purchaſe his Seeds, had better give ten Shillings an 
Ounce for ſuch Seeds, than two for the Seeds commonly ſav'd 
for Sale; as the Gardeners about London have experienc'd, 
who will never buy any Seeds of this Kind, that they do not 


know how they were fav'd. | 
Crop of Canliflowers, you 


. * 


But in order to have à third 
ſhould make a flender Hot-bed in February, in which you 


ſhould ſow the Seeds, covering them a quarter of an Inch thick 
d with Glaſs-frames ; 


you 


with light Mould, and covering the 
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you ſhould now and then Arch refreſh the Bed with Water, 
obſerving to raiſe the Glaſles with Bricks in the Day- time to 
let in freſh Air; and when the Plants are come up, and have 
gotten four or five Leaves, you ſhould prepare another Hot-bed 
to prick them into, which may be about two Inches ſquare ; 
and in April harden them by degrees, to fit them for tran- 
ſplanting, which ſhould be done about the latter End of that 
Month at the Diftances directed for the ſecond Crop, and muſt 
be manag'd accordingly : Theſe (if the Soil is moiſt where 
they are planted or the Seaſon cool and moiſt) will produce 
good Cauhiflowers ubout a Month after the ſecond Crop is gone, 
whereby their Seaſon will be greatly prolong'd. 3 

There is alſo a fourth Crop of Cauliflowers, which is rais'd 
by ſowing the Seed about the twelfth of May; and bein 
tranſplanted, as hath been before directed, will produce good 
Cauliflowers in a kindly Seaſon, and good Soil after Michathnas, 
and continue thro' Oober and November, and if the Seaſon 
permit, often a great rt of December, ; 

The Reaſon why I fix particular Days for the ſowing of this 
Seed, is, becauſe two or three Days often make a great Diffe- 
rence in their Plants; and becauſe theſe are the Days uſually fix'd 
by the Gardeners near London, who have found their Crops to 
ſucceed beſt when ſown at thoſe Times, although one Day 
ſooner or later will make no great Odds, 

The Turnep N was formerly more cultivated in Eng- 
land than at preſent ; for ſince other Sorts have been introduced 
which are much better flavoured, this Sort has been neglected. 
There are ſome Perſons who eſteem this Kind for Soups, but 
it is generally too ſtrong for moſt Engliſh Palates, and is feldom 

| but in hard Winters, which will render it tender, and 
els ſtrong. 

It may be r by ſowing the Seeds in March, on a 
Bed of light freſh Earth and when the Plants are come up about 
an Inch high, they ſhould be tranſplanted out into a ſhady 
Border, at about two Inches diſtance every way, obſerving to 
water them until they have taken Root ; after which time 
they will require no other Culture, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds, unleſs the Seaſon ſhould prove extremely dry; 
in which caſe it will be proper to water them every four or 
five Days to prevent their being ſtunted by the Mildew, which 
is ſubject to ſeize theſe Plants in very dry Weather. 

The latter End of May, or the Beginning of June, theſe 
Plants ſhould be tranſplanted out where they are to remain, 
allowing them two Feet diſtance every way, obſerving to water 
them until they have taken Root ; after which time they will 
require no other Culture but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and as their Stems advance, ſo the ſhould be drawn - 
to them with a Hough, which will preſerve the Earth moi 
about their Roots, and prevent their Stems from drying, and 

wing woody, ſo that the Plants will grow more freely. In 

inter they will be fit for Uſe, when they ſhould be cut off, 
and the Stems pulled out of the Ground, and thrown away, 
as being good for nothing after the Heads are cut off, 

The curled Colewort is more generally eſteemed than the 
former. This may be propagated by ſowing of the Seeds the 
Beginning of Fuly, and when the ts are ſtrong enough for 
tranſplanting, they ſhould be planted in Rows about eight or 
nine Inches afi , and four or five Inches diſtance in the 
Rows ; this Work ſhould be at a moiſt time, when 
the Plants will ſoon take Root, and require no farther Care. 
Theſe will be fit for Uſe after Chri/mas, and continue good 
until April, ſo that are very uſeful in a Family. 

The Muſk Cabbage has thro' Negligence been almoſt loſt in 
England, tho? for eating it is one of the beſt Kinds we have, 
but is tenderer than many other Sorts, ſo not profitable for 
Gardeners who ſupply the Markets ; but thoſe who cultivate 
them for their own Table, ſhould make Choice of this, rather 
than any of the common Cabbage ; for it is always looſer, 
and * more criſp and tender, and has a moſt agreeable 
muſky Scent when cut. This may be propagated in the ſame 
manner as the common and ſhould be allowed the 
fame Diſtance. It will be fit for Uſe in October, November, 
and December ; but if the Winter proves hard, theſe will be 
deftroyed much ſooner than the-common Sort. | 

The branching” Sea-Cabbage is found wild in ſeveral Parts of 
England, on the Sea-coaft, and is ſometimes gathered by the 
poor Inhabitants in the Spring, and eaten; but it is apt to be 
_ — ſo that it is rarely cultivated for Uſe in the 

The brown Broccoli is by many Perſons greatly eſteemed, 
tho? it doth not deſerve a Place in the Kitchen-Garden, where 
the Roman Broccoli can be obtained, which is much ſweeter, 
and will continue longer in Seaſon. Indeed the brown Bort 
is much hardier, fo that it will thrive in the coldeft Situations, 
where the Reman Broccoli is ſometimes deftroyed in very hard 
Winters. The ſown in April, and 
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Tome 


— 2 as hath been directed for the common Cabbag e 
ſhould be Frm 


. 
2 


planted at the ſame Diftance (which is about ty, 
Feet and an half aſunder). This will grow very tall, fo ſhoyy 
have the Earth drawn up to their Stems as they advance jj 
Height, This doth not form Heads ſo perfe&t as the Ry, 
Broccoli, ſo the Stems and Hearts of the Plants are the Pan 
which is eaten, 


The Reman Broccoli (if well managed) will have lige 
uſten 


Heads, which appear in the Centre of the P 


ts, like C] 


of Buds. Theſe Heads ſhould be cut before they run up to 
Seed, with about four or five Inches of the Stems ; the &. 
of theſe Stems ſhould be ſtripp'd off, before they are boiled 
be very tender, and little inferior to Aſparage, 
After the firſt Heads are 
of Side-ſhoots produced from the Stems, which will have {ma} 
Heads to them, but are full as well flavoured as the large Head 
Theſe Shoots will continue good until the Middle of ri 


Theſe will 


when the Aſpa 
Beſides this fi 


cut off, there will be a great Number 


us will come in Plenty to ſupply the Table. 
Crop of Broccoli ( * 


which is uſually fown 


the Middle or latter End of May) it will be proper to ſoy 
another Crop the Beginning of July, which come in to ſupph 
the Table the latter End of March, and the Beginning ef 
April; and being very young, will be extremely tender ang 


ſweet, 


In order to ſave good Seeds of this Kind of Broccoli in Fu- 
land, you ſhould reſerve a few of the largeſt Heads of the fir 
Crop, which ſhould be let remain to run up to Seed, and all 
the Under-ſhoots ſhould be conſtantly ſtripp'd off, leaving 
only the main Stem to flower and ſeed. If this be duly ob- 
ſerved, and no other Sort of Cabbage permitted to ſeed nexr 
them, the Seeds will be as good as thoſe procured from abroad, 
and the Sort may be preſerved in Perfection for many Years, 

The common Colewort is now almoſt loſt near Lond, 
where their Markets are uſually ſupplied with Cabbage or Savoy 
Plants, inſtead of them, and thoſe being tenderer and more 
delicate are better worth cultivating than the common Cole- 
wort, which is ſtronger, and better able to reſiſt the Cold in 
ſevere Winters than either of thoſe, but is not near ſo delicate, 
And ſince the Winters in England have been generally tempe- 
rate of late Years, ſo the common Cabbage and Savoy Plants 
have conſtantly been cultivated by the Gardeners near Londa, 
and ſold in the Markets as Coleworts. Indeed where Farmen 
ſow Coleworts to feed their Milch Cattle in the Spring, when 
there is a Scarcity of Herbage, the common Colewort is to be 
preferred, as being ſo very hardy, that no Froſt will deſtroy it. 

The beſt Method to cultivate this Plant in the Fields, is, to 
ſow the Seeds about the Beginning of Tub, chuſing a moiſt 
Seaſon, which will bring up the Plants in about ten Days ora 
Fortnight ; the Quantity of Seed for an Acre of Land is nine 
Pounds ; when the Plants have gotten five or fix Leaves, they 
ſhould be houghed, as is practiſed for Turneps, cutting down 
all the Weeds from amongſt the Plants, and alſo thinning the 
Plants where they are too thick ; but they ſhould be left thick- 
er than Turneps, becauſe — are more in danger of being 


deſtroyed by the Fly; this 


Weather, 


them 


ork ſhould be performed in dry 


t the Weeds may be killed ; for if it ſhould prove 
moiſt ſoon after, the Weeds will take Root again, and render 
the Work of little Uſe. About fix Weeks after, the Plant 
ſhould have a ſecond houghing, which if carefully 

in dry Weather, will intirely deſtroy the Weeds, and make 
the Ground clean, fo that they will require no farther Culture: 
in the Spring they may either be drawn up and carried out to 
feed the Cattle, or they may be turned in to feed them as 
ſtand ; but the former Method is to be preferred, e 
there will be little Waſte, whereas when the Cattle are turned 
in amongſt the Plants, they will tread down and deſtroy more 
than they eat. ; 

The perennial Alpine Colewort is alſo little cultivated in the 
Gardens near London at preſent. This is very hardy, and may 
be cultivated in the ſame Manner as the former Sort. This 
will continue two Years before it runs up to Seed, and will 
afterwards produce many Side-ſhoots, and in poor Land-wil 
continue three or four 
ſo long. This may be uſed as the former Sort to feed Cattle, 
for it is not ſo good for the Table as the Plants which are now 
cultivated for that Purpoſe. 

The other two Sorts of wild Cabbage are Varieties fit for a 
botanick Garden; but are Plants of no Uſe. Theſe may be 
pr by ſowing of their Seeds on a Bed of light Earth e- 
( in the Spring, in the Place where they are deſigned to remain 

for they do not bear tranſplanting well) : When the Plants are 


ears; but in rich Soils it will not laſt 


ſtrong, they ſhould be thinn'd, ſo as to leate 
Mo Hodge hope 


apart, and they muſt be conſtant!) 


kept clear from Weeds. In June they will flower; and the! 


Seeds will ow 


to fall, the 


the 
ts will c 


Beginning of Augu/t, which if permitted 
ome up, and maintain themſelves wo 
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; ſo named by Father Plumier, in Honour to 
1 wks f at Dantzich, who publiſhed 


two Prodromus's to his Hiſtory of Plants, and one Century in 


Folio, in which the Plants are curiouſly delineated and en-. 


graven. 
1 
The Chara&ers are; A 
Ro "m_ con ſiſting Fug Petals, which are 
+ — r Order, 2 whoſe Flower-cup r1ſes the 
Pointal ; which afterward becomes a Fruit or Pod, which is ſoft 


and fleſhy, m 1055 are ſeveral Kidney-ſhap'd fleſhy Seeds. 


The Species are; | 
I. BREYNIA amygdali foliis latioribus. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Breynia, with broad Almond Leaves. 4 
2. Bux YNIA eleagni foliis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Breynia, with 
Leaves like thoſe of the wild Olive. 


Both theſe Plants are very common in Jamaica, and fevera] 
other Parts of America, was they uſually grow to the Height 
of thirty Feet ; their Trunks are about the Thickneſs of a 
Man's Thigh, which are covered with a ſmooth Aſh-coloured 
Bark. - 'The Branches come out on every Side, ſo as to form a 
regular Head, and being beſet with hoary Leaves, make an 
agreeable Appearance, 

Theſe Plants are both very impatient of Cold, ſo muſt be 
preſerved in Stoves, otherwiſe they will not live thro' the Winter 
in this Climate. ' They may be propagated by Seeds, which 
may be obtained from America. I heſe Seeds ſhould be ſown 
on a Hot-bed early in the Spring, and when the Plants are 
come up two Inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until have taken new 
Root ; after which Time the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 
raiſed every Day in warm Weather, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants, as alſo to let the Steam of the Bed paſs off ; they muſt 
alſo be frequently watered during the Summer Seaſon, and 
when the Plants have grown ſo much as to fill the Pots with 
their Roots, they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of them, and 
the Fibres round the Outſide of the Ball of Earth ſhould be 
carefully pared off, and then put into Pots a Size larger than 
thoſe they were in before, which ſhould be filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
ſerving to water them frequently in hot Weather, as alſo to 
admit freſh Air to them every Day. In this Bed they may 
remain until the End of September, when they muſt be placed 
in the Bark-ſtove, where during the Winter Seaſon they 
ſhould be kept in a temperate Heat, and muſt be often refreſh- 
ed with Water, but it muſt not be given to them in large 
Quantities at this Seaſon. | : 

As theſe Plants increaſe in Bulk, fo they ſhould be placed in 
larger Pots ; but you muſt be very careful not to over-pot them, 
which will cauſe the Plants to decline, and if not timely re- 
medied, will deſtroy them. In Summer theſe Plants ſhould 
have a large Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, but they 
muſt not be placed in the open Air ; for if they are not con- 
ſtantly preſerved from the Cold, it will deſtroy them in a ſhort 


Time. If theſe Directions are duly obſerved, the Plants will 


make great Progreſs, and in a few Years will produce Flow- 
ers. 


BROOM, the Common. Vide Cytiſo-Geniſta Scoparia. 
BROOM, the Spaniſh. Yide Spartium & Genifta 


BRUNELLA. Self-heal.” 
The Characters are; 


The Flowers grow in ſhont compact Spi tes, which conſift of one 
Leaf, and are ſebiated (or Wy by Creft (or 3 ts 
intire and hollow'd ; the Beard (or lower Lid) is divided into 
three Segments; the middle Segment is broad, and hollow, like a 
Spoon, and is farther produc'd than the two other Segments 
which are narrow ; the Cup of the Flower bath two Lips ; the 
being ereft and trifid, and the lower is arm'd with two 
mall Spines. | ew JO IN 


There are ſeveral Species of this Plant preſerv'd in the curi- 
ous Botanick Gardens: I ſhall mention the Varieties to be 


found in the Engl/h Gardens, and then give a ſhort Account of 
their Culture, 


1. BRUNELLA major, folio non diſſecto. C. B. Common 
Self-heal, with whole Leaves. | 


2. BRUNELLA major folio non diſſecto, flore albo. C. B. 
Common Self- heal, with white Flowers. 
be BRUNELLA folio laciniato. C. B. Cut-leav'd Self- 


4. Baux ELILIA folio laciniate, re albo, H. R. P. Cut- 
1 with white Flowers. 1 IE 
5. DBRUNELLA cœrulea, ma e. C. B. Large b 

flower'd Self-heal. * 


*. BuuxzLLA Hyſopifolia. C. B. Narrow-leav'd Self- 


7. BrunsLLA Alpina laciniata, fre magno. Boerh. Ind. 
Large-flower'd cut-leav'd Self · heal from the Alps. | 

8. BRuntLLA folio verbene tenuifoliæ. Boerh, Ind. Self- 
heal, with Leaves like the narrow cut-leav'd Vervain. 

9. BRUNELLA laciniata, flore * ime ſulphures. 
Boerb. Ind, Cut-leav'd Self-heal, with fine Sulphur-colour'd 
Flowers, 

10. BRUXELLA latifolia Italica, flore carneo. Barrel. 
Broad-leav'd Italian Self- heal, with Fleſh-colour'd Flowers. 

11. BRUNELLA Nove Anglia major, foliis longius mucro- 
natis. Rand. New-England Self-heal, with long-pointed 
Leaves. 

12, BRUNELLA Caroliniana magno flire dilute cœrules inter- 
nodiis longiſſimis. Rand. Carolina Self-heal, with large pale 
8 Flowers, and long Spaces between che Joints of the 

talks. 


Theſe Plants may be any of them pr ed by ſowing their 
Sceds in the Spring of the Year, on a of common h, 
and when they are come up, may be planted out in Borders in 
any ſhady Part of the Garden, where they will thrive, and 
_ of them flower the fame Year, but all of them the ſe- 
cond, after which they ſeldom continue ; therefore the Seeds 
of them muſt be ſown yearly for a freſh Supply. 

The firſt Sort is uſed in Medicine, and is very common in 
divers Parts of England : The others are of foreign Growth; 
and although there is not a great deal of Beauty in them, = 
ſome of the Varieties are worth cultivating to add to the Di- 
verſity, eſpecially ſince they require very little Culture. 


BRUNSFELSIA. This Plant takes its Name from Dr. 
Brungfelſius, a famous Phyſician. 


The Characters are; 


The Flnuer conſiſts of one Leaf ſpap'd like a Funnel, which is 
tubulaus, and cut into many Parts at the Top ; from whoſe Calyx 
ariſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a round, ſeft, 
1 Fruit, containing roundiſh Seeds between the Rind and the 

leſh, 


We have but one Species of this Plant, which is ; 


BrunSFELSIA fore allo, fructu croces milli, Plum. N. G. 
2 with a white Flower, and a ſoft ſaffron- coloured 
ruit. 


This Plant is very common in Barbadzes and Jamaica, but 
in Europe it is at preſent very rare : It may be pr from 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, in Pots filled 
with light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark ; obſerving to water the Earth as often as you find it ne- 
ceflary. When the Plants are come up, they Id be tranſ- 

lanted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with freſh light 
Farth, and 22 into the Hot- bed again; obſerving to water 
and ſhade the ts until they have taken Root; after which, 
they ſhould have Air let into the Hot-bed, in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon, and the Bed into which they are placed ; 
and they muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water. hen the 
Plants have advanced ſo high as not to be contained in the 
Frames, they ſhould be removed into the Bark-ſtove ; where, 
during the Summer Months, thay ſhould have a large Share of 
free Air; but in Winter they muſt be kept very cloſe. With 
this Management the Plants will be very ſtrong, and produce 
their Flowers every Seaſon. 2 may alſo be increaſed 
by planting their Cuttings in the Spring before 1 t out, in 
Por filled with freſh light Earth, "pF 2 * Hot- bed 
of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root; after which they muſt be managed as 


| hath been directed for the ſeedling Plants. 


BRUSCUS- Vie Ruſcus. 
BRYONIA ; [This Plant is ſo call'd of g, ſignifying to 
B b | * 
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ſhoot or ſpring, b=cauſe it is a Plant of luxuriant Growth] 
Briony. | 


The Chara#ter is; | 


It hath a climbing Stalk with Spines ; the Leaves are like thoſe 
of the Vine ; the Flowers conſiſt of one Leaf, which is expanded 
at the Top, and divided into five Parts ; and in the Female Plants 
are ſucceeded by round Berries growing on Footftalks ; the Flawers 
of the Male Plants have five Apices in each, but are barren. 


The Species are 
1. Bx VON A aſpera five alba, baccis rubris. C. J. The 


common white Briony. ah yk 

2. BxyoNla Africana glabra, folits in 1 — lacinias di- 
wiſis, flore luteo. Olden. Smooth African Briony with deep 
cut Leaves and yellow Flowers. 

3. Bayonia Americana, Olive fruftu rubro. Plum. Cat. 
American Briony with a red Olive ſhap'd Fruit. f 

4. Bryonla Africana, frucu variegato. Hort. Elth. Afri- 
can Briony with a variegated Fruit. | 

5. BayoNIa Africana laciniata, tuberoſa radice, floribus 
herbaceis. Par. Bat. African cut-leav'd Briony with a tube- 
roſe Root and herbaceous Flowers, 


The firſt Sort grows upon dry Banks under _ in many 
Parts of England, but may be cultivated in a Garden for Uſe, 
by ſowing the Berries in the Spring of the Year in a dry poor 
Soil, where they will in two Years Time grow to be large 
Roots, provided they are not too thick. The Roots of this 
Plant have been formerly cut into an human Shape, and _ 
about the Country, and ſhewn for Mandrakes by a Parcel of 
idle People, who very eafily impos'd on the Credulity of the 
common People, ut got good Lig thereby. The Leaves 
of this Plant are alſo often impo'd on the People in the Market 
for Mandrake Leaves, altho* there is no Reſemblance between 
them, nor any Agreement in Quality. 

The ſecond and fifth Sorts are perennial Plants, their Roots 
remaining ſeveral Years, but their Branches decay every Win- 
ter. Theſe Roots muſt be planted in Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and in Winter niuſt be placed in, the Greenhouſe, to 
protect them from Froſt and great Rains, which would deſtroy 
them if they were expos'd thereto. During the Winter Seaſon 
they ſhould have very little Water given to them; but in Sum- 
mer when they are expoſed to the open Air, they muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water in dry Weather, "Theſe Plants 
will flower in Zuly, and in warm 3 will perſect their 
Seeds. | 

The third and fourth Sorts are annual Plants; theſe muſt be 
raiſed on a Hot-bed early in the Spring, and when the Plants 
are about three Inches high, they ſhould be each tranſplanted 
into a ſmall Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, obſerving to water and ſhade *em 
until they have taken Root, after which Time they ſhould have 
Air let.into the Bed every Day, in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, When the Plants are grown ſo large, as to 
ramble about on the Surface of the Bed, and begin to entangle 
with other Plants, they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots, and 
placed in the Bark-ſtove, where their Branches may be trailed 
to the Wall, or againſt an Eſpalier, that they may have Sun 
and Air, which is abſolutely neceſſary for their producing 
Fruit. When theſe Plants are full of Fruit, they make a very 
pretty Variety in the Stove amongſt other exotick Plants. 

The ſecond and fifth Sorts are alſo propagated from Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed, and when the Plants are 
fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be put into Pots, and after they 
2 taken Root, ſhould be inured to bear the open Air by 

ees. | ] 

he Briony being Male and Female in different Plants, in- 
duced me to make ſome Experiments with it, to confirm my 
Opinion of the Neceſſity of the Female Plant being impreg- 
nated by the Farina of the Male Plant, in order to render it 
fruitful. Accordingly I planted a Female Briony in a Garden, 
wherein there was no Male Plant of that Kind, nor in any of 
the neighbouring Parts, as I could diſcovery but, contrary to 
my ExpeRation, this Plant praduced ripe Fruit, which I ſowed 
ſoon after it was ripe, and the Spring following I had a great 
Number of young Plants came up. he following Vear = was 
more curious to try the Experiment, and examined all the 
neighbouring Parts again, to ſee if I could diſcover any Male 
Plants, but could not; yet the Succeſs was the ſame as the 
former Year, and the Plants which aroſe from the Seeds grew 
very ſtrong and vigorous. So that this and many other Experi- 
ments ſhould be frequently repeated, and carefully examined, 
before we can pronounce any 'Thing for Certainty concerning 
the Generation of Plants. Eg 


BRYONIA NIGRA. ide Tamaus. 


BUCKSHORN or HARTSHORN. ide Coronopus, || 


| BUGLOSSUM, [ Biyawees;, of ge, an Ox, and naten, a Tngu, 
d. Ox-Tongue, becauſe the Leaves of this Plant imitate the 
Toni of an Ox in their Shape and Roughneſs] Bugloſs. 


The Characters are; 


The Flnuers are ſmall and tubulous, divided at the Top an 
froe obtuſe Segments, and are expanded in a round Form ; th, 
Seeds are like the Head of a Viper. | 


The Species are; 


1. BucLossUM perenne majus ſativum. M. H. The Gar. 
den Buglofs. 8 
Y 2. BucLossUM fylveftre minus. C. B. The leſſer will 

ugloſs, | | 
4 BuGLossum latifolium ſemper-virens, C. B. The broad. 
leav'd ever-green Bugloſs. | 

4. BuGrossUM Orientale fore luteo. T. Cor. The Eaſtem 
1 with yellow Flowers. 

. BucLossUM Creticum verrucoſum perlatum quibu 
HR. Par, Warted Bugloſs from — on of mw 

6. BucLoss8UM angu/tifolium majus, flare albo. C. B. p. 
Greater narrow-leav'd ry with a white Flower. 

7. BuGLossUM angu/tifolium majus, flore rubro aut varie- 
gato, C. B. P. Greater narrow-leav'd Bugloſs, with a red or 
variegated Flower. 

8. BuGLossUM folits ſinuoſis. C. B. P. Bugloſs, with 
ſmuated Leaves. 

9. BucL.ossum H lugſtre majus nigrum. C. B. P. Greater 
wild black Bugloſs. 

10. BuGLossUM Creticum majus, flore cœrules purpurante, 
H. R. Par. Greater Bugloſs of Candy, with a blue Flower, 
inclining to a purple Colour. | 

11. BuGLos$UM Luſtanicum, any foo undulato. Inſt. R. H. 
Portugal Bugloſs, with an undulated Vipers Bugloſs Leaf. 

12. BuGLoOssUM Creticum minimum odoratum, flare wari 
elegantic H. R. Par. The leaſt ſweet-ſcented Candy Buglok,, 
with an elegant Flower of various Colours. 

13. BUuGLOSSUM Creticum humifuſum acaulon perenne, echii 
falto anguſtiſſimo. Taurn. Cor, Perennial Candy Bugloks, lying 
ſpread upon the Ground without Stalks, and with a very nar- 
row Vipers Bugloſs Leaf. | 

14. BUGLoOS8UM Samium 9 roriſmarini al- 

re virentibus, lucide hirſutis. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Buglok 
from the Ifland of Samos, with Roſemary Leaves of a-ſhining 
dark green Colour, and hairy. ; + e 
15. BuGLoSSUM erientale erectum, 4 undulatit, flore 
amene cœruleo. Tourn. Cor, Upright ern Bugloſs, with 
undulated Leaves, and a Flower of a beautiful blue Colour. 
16. BUuGLOSSUM erientale anguſtifolium, altiſſimum. Tourn, 
Car. The talleſt Eaſtern Bugloſs, with narrow Leaves. 


Theſe may be cultivated, by ſowing their Seeds in the Spring, 
in Beds of common undung'd Earth, and may be afterwards 
tranſplanted, where they are to remain: They all delight ina 
dry poor Soil. 1 

'The firſt Sort is cultivated for its Flowers, which are uſed in 
Medicinal Cordials, The ſecond Sort grows wild upon dry 
Banks, in moſt Parts of England, and is ſometimes uſed in 
Medicine. The third Sort is always green, and may have a 
Place in ſhady Wilderneſſes, but is not fit ſor à fine Garden. 
The fourth Sort is an abiding Plant, and may deſerve a Place in 
a good Garden, for its long Continuance to flower. The fifth 
Sort is an Annual, and if ſuffer'd to ſow itſelf, will come up 
and abide the Winter very well, and produce its ſmall blue 
Flowers in the Spring. The fourth and fifth Sorts for their 
Variety, may have a Place in the Flower Garden, and the fit 
Sort in the Phyſick Garden, for its Uſe. 

The ſixth and ſeventh Sorts here mentioned are Varieties of 
the Garden Bugloſs. "Theſe are preſerved in botanick Gardens 
for the ſake of Variety, and may be cultivated in the fame 
manner as hath been above directed, as may alſo the eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh Sorts, which are all hardy, and 
produce good Seeds in this Climate. 

The twelfth Sort is an annual Plant of an humble Growth, 
which ſeldom: riſes above three or four Inches high, but ſhoots 
out ſeveral Side-branches, which ſpread. near the Surface of the 
Ground; at the Extremity of theſe Branches the Flowers are 
produced, which are of a beautiful. red Colour, ſtriped with 
white. This may be pro — by Seeds, which. ſhould be 
ſown on a Bed of light fel Earth, in the Place where it s 


deſigned to remain; becauſe it doth not bear tranſplanting 
When the Plants are come up, they ſhould: be cleared from 
Weeds; and where the Plants are too cloſe: together, the) 
mult be thinned, leaving them four or five Inches apart; =" 
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Seeds will ripen in Augufl, which 
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8 but keep them con 
"NJ, > . no farther Care to . | — 
e Weeds. In June they will flower, and their 
! if permitted to fall will 

ts in Autumn, Which will abide thro' the Winter; 

e er Plants will be much ſtronger, and proce 
a greater Number of Flowers than thoſe which are ſown in the 


Spring. 


The thirteenth and fourteenth Sorts are perennial Plants, 


| which are ſomewhat tenderer than either of the former. Theſe 


are propugated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a warm 


| Border of light freſh ſandy Earth, early in the Spring, and 


n the Plants begin to appear, you muſt carefully clear em 
— Weeds, ph (rr 5X are too cloſe to eac other you 
muft draw out ſome of them, which may be tranſplanted into 
Pots filled with light freſh Earth, which may be placed under a 
common Hot-bed Frame in Winter, to protect them from 
hard Froft ; for in ſevere Winters moſt of the Plants in the 
men Air wilt be deftroyed, ſo that, unleſs . eh ſome 
Phants in ſheltet, you may 'intirely loſe the inds. Thoſe 


Plants which are left in the Border where they were ſown 


4 be thinned, ſo as to leave them about eighteen Inches 
gr and muſt be conſtantly kept clean from Weeds, 
which is all the Culture they will require. "The ſecond Year 
they will produce Flowers and Seeds, but will continue ſeveral 
Years after, eſpecially if they are in a dry rubbiſhy Soil, which 
is poor; for in a moiſt rich Earth they will grow very luxu- 
riant in Summeęt, but are generally deſtroyed with the firſt Ap- 
proach of Winter. Thefe generally ſend forth tap Roots, which 
run very, deep in the Ground, ſo will not bear tranſplanting 
well, when they have, acquired much Strength. The thir- 
teenth Sort is a very low ſpreading Plant, ſo ſhould be allowed 
more Room. than the fourteenth, which grows upright, and. be- 
comes ſnrubby. ; TE pI | | 

The fifteenth and ſixteenth Sorts are biennial Plants, which 
ſeldom abide after they have perfected their Seeds, which is 
uſually the ſecond Year after they were ſown. Theſe Plants 
are propagated by Sceds, in the ſame manner as the common 
Bugloſs, but ſhould have a warmer Situation, and a drier Soil, 
otherwiſe they will not live thro the Winter in this Climate; 
therefore it will be proper to plant a-few of theſe Plants into 
Pots while they are young, that they may be ſheltered under a 
common Frame in WI 
are ſhaken out af the Pots carefully, ſo as to preſerve the 
about their Roots, and planted in a Bed of freſh Earth, they 
will grow much ſtronger, and produce a greater Number of 
Flowers, than if they remain in the Pots. But theſe Plants 
having tap Roots will not bear tranſplanting any better than the 
two former Sorts. | lee 


BUGULA ; Bugle. 
The Characters are; 


It hath @ Flnwer conſiſting of. one Leaf, with one Lip divided 

into three Parts, the Middle of which is ſplit into two : The 
Place of the unden > is ſupplied by. ſmall Teeth. Out 0 the 
Flower-cup, riſes the Paintal, fixed like a Nail into the hinder 
Part of the Flower, and attended, as it were, by four Embry9's, 
which afterwards become ſo many * Seeds, ut up in a Huſt, 
which: befare was the Flower-cup, To theſe Notes may be added, 
that the Flowers are placed in M horles reund the Stalks, 


The Species are; 


1. Bu uA. Dad. pempt. Common Bugle. 
2. BUGULA fore cinereo vel albo. Inſt, R. H. Bugle with 
2 white or aſh-colour'd Flower. 

3. BucuLa Alpina maxima, Inſt, R. H. The greateſt 
Bugle of the Alps. 3 

4. BucuLa ſylveftris villaſa, flore cœruleo. Inſt. R. H. 
inge Bugle with a blue Flower. 5 1 

5. BUGULA ſylueſtris villaſa, fore ſuauerubente. Inst. R. H. 
Hairy Wood Bu gt A a hr — f  . 

6. Bucur a ſylveſtris villoſa, fore albo. Inſt. R. H. Hairy 
Wood Bugle; with a white Flower. 

7. BuGULA Sama uerna,  boraginis folio, flare inverſo, & 
cœruleo n. Tourn, Cor. Samian Spring Bugle, with a 


by af, and an inverted Flower of a yellowiſh blue Co- 
our, n ah IL | 1 5 
8. ByGULA, arientalis villaſa, flo inuer ſo cœruleo, alba 
macula notato. Tourn. Cor. Hairy Eaſtern Bugle, with an in- 
verted blue Flower, ſpotted with White, 88 

9. BUGUL A orientalis villaſa, fore inuerſo candido, cum oris 
purpureis, Tourn. Cor, Hairy Kaſtern Bugle, with an inverted 
white * edged with Purple. I Gieinue! | 
10. BUGULA erientalis, flore ex. vialacea, purpuraſcente. 
Tourn, Cor, Eaſtern Bugle, with a; purpliſh 1 — 


Flower. | 
, 11, BucuLa orientalis longifolia, flore major intenſe cœruleo. 


* * 


* 


inter; and if the Spring they 


Turn. Cir, Eaftern Bugle, with a long Leaf, and a larger 


Flower, of an intenſe blue Colour. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow wild in moiſt Woods and 
Meadows in moſt Parts of England, and continue in Flower 
from May to September. Theſe Plants propagate” themſelves 
greatly by their creeping Stalks, which ſend forth Roots at 
every Joint, ſo that where they have room to ſpread, they will 

e a great Increaſe ; but they are ſeldom preſerved in 
I „ e *2n..1ne. WY Me 

e Bugle is eſteemed as a vulnerary Herb, and is 

uſed both ; ned externally ; it enters 2 an Ingredient 

into the vulnerary Decoctions of the Surgeons, and is com- 

mended, externally applied to Ulcers. | 

The third, fourth, fifth, and fixth Sorts are preſerved in 
botanick Gardens for the fake of Variety; theſe are very hardy 


Plants, and propagate greatly by their trailing Stalks, as the 
common Sort. They muft have a moift Soil, and a y Si- 
tuation, where they will thrive exceedingly, without any other 


Culture, but to keep them clear from Weeds. 

The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh Sorts were 
diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, who ſent their 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, where they were propa- 
gated firſt in Europe, and from thence ſeveral other Gardens 
have been ſupplied with theſe Plants. They may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a ſhady Border, and a 
light moiſt Soil carly in the Spring ; and when the Plants begin 
to appear, they ſhould be carefully cleared from Weeds, and 
in dry Weather muſt be frequently watered, otherwiſe they 
will not make any great Progreſs. When the Plants have ac- 
quired Strength enough to be removed, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted, ſome into Pots, and the reſt into a ſhady moiſt Bor- 
der, where they may remain to flower. Thoſe which are put 
into: Pots ſhould have a ſhady Situation during the Summer Sea- 
ſon, and muſt be frequently watered in dry Weather, but in 
Winter they ſhould be placed under a Hot-bed Frame, where 
they may be protected in ſharp Froſts, but in mild Weather 
they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible, for they are ſo 
hardy as to endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well 
in the open Air without any Shelter. | 852 

Theſe Plants may alſo be multiplied by parting of their 
Roots in the Spring, after the Manner of the Auricula ; but 
you muſt be careful not to part them too ſmall, leſt you de- 
ſtroy them; for if each Head hath, not good Roots, they ſeldom 
—_— ſo that they are not to be increaſcd very faſt in this 

E * ' 2 


BULB, [ Bulbus, Lat. of nes, Gr.] A Bulbous Root 
conſiſts of many Coats incloſed one within another, or join'd 
together by many Scales diſpoſed in an imbricated Manner, 
and is of an orbicular Form, ſending forth many Fibres from 


its Baſe. Of this Claſs are Onions, Tulips, &c. 


BULBOCASTANUM ; Earth-Nut, or Pig-Nut. 
The Characters are 3 | 


It is anumbelliferaus Plant, with a Roſe-ſhaped Fletver, con- 
fefting of many Leaves, placed orbicularly, and ſitting on the Em- 
palement ; which turns to a Fruit compoſed of ſmall oblong ſmaath 
Seeds, which are ſometimes channelled, gibbous on one Side, but 
plain on the other, To theſe Notes muſt be added, a fleſhy tubs- 
rous Roat. um 1 9. 


'The Species are; 


1. BULBOCAST ANUM mus febe apii. C. B. P. Great- 
er Earth-Nut, with a parſley Leaf. | 

2. BULBOCASTANUM minus ſaxatile, peucedani folio. 
Tos Smaller Rock Earth-Nut, with a Swines Fennel 

af. | Fe re 

3. BULBOCASTANUM diu Alpmum, paſtinace falio. 
Greater Alpine Earth-Nut, with a Parſnip Leaf. | 

4. BULBOCASTANUM tenugter  inciſo folio, luſitanicum. 
Tourn, Portugal Earth-Nut, with a fine cut Leaf. es 

5. BULBOCASTANYM Creticum, radice napiformi. Tourn. 
Cor. Candy Earth-Nut, with a Navew Root. 

6. BuLBOCASTANUM Creticum, ferule folio, ſemine oblon- 

9. Tourn. Cir, Candy Earth-Nut, with a Giant Fennel 
3 and oblong Seeds. 6 


The firſt Sort is very common in ſhady Woods and Paſtures 
in divers Parts of Anglend, it riſes early in the Spring, and 
flowers in May. In 520 the Sceds are ripe, ſoon after which 


time the green Leaves begin to — is the proper gea- 


ſon to take up the Roots for Uſe, uſe they may be more 
readily found before their Leaves are quite decayed ; and if 
they are taken up, while the Plants are in Vigour, the Roots 
will be ſmall, and not near ſo firm. Some People dig 3 6 theſe 

cots, 
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Roots, and eat them raw, which taſte very much like Cheſ- 
nuts, and are no unpleaſant Morſel; but when they are boil- 
cd, they are a very delicious Food, eaten with Butter and 
Pepper, and are eſteemed very nourithing, TT 
he other Sorts are not Natives of England, ſo are rarely to 

be found except in * main Gardens, where they are preſerv- 
ed for the ſake of Vaifety, more than any Beauty there is in 
their Appearance, | | 

They are all v hardy Plants in reſpect to Cold, fo may 
be eaſily propagated by ſowing of their Seeds on a moiſt ſhady 
Border, ſoon after they are ripe (for if they are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, they ſeldom ſucceed ſo well as when they 
are ſown in 3 When the Plants appear in the Spring, 
they muſt be carefully cleared from W and where they 
are too near, they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave them three 
or four Inches aſunder ; after this they will require no other 
Culture, but to keep them clear from Weeds; for they do 
not bear tranſplanting, ſo muſt be ſown where they are to re- 
main. The Autumn following the Roots will be fit for Uſe, 
and will continue good all the Winter, till they ſhoot up all 
their Stems in the Spring for Seed, after which time they are 
tough, and not fit for eating. 


BULBOCODIUM, [of Bulbus, a Bulb, and Codium.] 
The Characters are; | | 


The Flewers conſiſt of one Leaf, and are divided into fix Seg- 
ments, being in Shape like the Crocus Flower ; the Leaves are 
very long and narrow ; the Root conſiſts of ſolid Bulbs, one over 
the ether, which are cloſely join d. 


We have but one Species of this Plant in the Engliſh Gar- 


dens, which is, 


BuLBocoDIUM croct folio, flore parvo violaceo. T. Cor. 
Bulbocodium with Leaves like the Saffron, and ſmall Violet- 
colour'd Flowers. 


This Plant ĩs cultivated after the Manner of the Spring Cro- 
cus s, viz, by parting its Bulbs, or ſowing the Seeds : It is 
commonly three or four Years before it comes to flower from 
Seed ; but as it increaſes but ſlowly by the Root, ſo we muſt 
ſow the Seeds, if we intend to have a Stock of this Plant: It 
flowers in April, and the Seeds are ripe in June, and ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after in Pots of common , where they ſhould 
remain two Years undiſturb'd, and then may be planted out 
into a Border at about three Inches ſquare, where they may 
ſtand to flower: It is alſo very probable, that ſome other Co- 
lours may be obtain'd by ſowing the Seeds, as we find is often 
the Caſe with moſt other Bulbs, when raiſed from Seeds. 


BUPHTHALMUM, {[ py$6axu;, of Bode, an Ox or Bull, 
and 3$9z2z4; an Eye; q. d. an Ox Eye, becauſe the Flower 
reſembles an Eye] Ox-Eye. 


The Characters are; 


The whole Face of the Plant is like Tanſy; the Flowers, 
which are radiated, are, for the moſt part, produced ſimply ; 
the Florets of the Disk are ſeparated with an imbricated little 
2 

The Species are; 


i. BUPHTHALMUM fanaceti minoris folio, C. B. The 
common Ox-eye, with Leaves like Tanſy. 

2. BUPHTHALMUM Orientale, tanaceti minaris folio, flore 
luteo ampliſſimo. T. Cor. The Eaſtern Ox-eye, with large yel- 
low Flowers. | 

3. BurHTHALMUM Orientale, tanaceti minoris folio, flore 
albo ampliſſimo. T. Cor, The Eaſtern Ox-eye, with large 
white Flowers. 

4. BUPHTHALMUM fanaceti minoris folio incano, flore ſul- 


ee. ampliſſumo. Boer. Ind. Ox-eye with hoary Tanſy 


ves, and large Sulphur-colour'd Flowers. 
5. BuPpHTHALMUM Creticum, e Te Breyn. Cent. 
I. Ox- eye from Crete, with a May-weed Leaf. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is mention'd by Mr. Ray as a Na- 
tive of England, but is rarely found wild with us. The other 
two were found by Monſ. Tournefort, in the Levant, Theſe 
are propagated by ſowing their in March, in a Bed of 
light Earth; and when they are come up, may betranſplant- 


ed into Borders of the Flower-Garden, or in little Wilderneſs 


Knots, Theſe Plants do continue flowering almoſt all the 
Summer long; for which they deſerve a Place in every good 
Garden. The Flowers are v proper to gather for Flower- 


==: to adorn Rooms and ies in the Summer Sea- 


They delight in a dry Soil, and ſuch as is not much d; 
ME par fn ed by 
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ting their Roots at Michas. 
mas, or early in the Spring. be Sort is ſometimes uſed 
in Medicine. | | 

The fourth Sort was ſent from Auſtria to the learned Dr. 
Boerhaave.at Leyden : This is ſo nearly akin to the two 
Sorts, as not to be diſtinguiſhed therefrom, but by their hoary 
Leaves, and the Colour of the Flower: It muſt be treated in 
the ſame Manner as hath been directed for them. 

The fifth Sort is an annual Plant : this is propagated from 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of light freſh Earth, 
and when the Plants are come up two Inches high, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted where they are to remain to flower, where 
muſt be allowed at leaſt a Foot, to ſpread their Branches: 
they require no other Care, but keep them clear from Weed; 
In 520 they will flower, and in Autumn * perfect their 
Seeds. Some Botanick Authors have mentioned three or four 
Varieties of this Plant, one with a naked Flower, another with 
very ſmall Rays, and one with large Rays ; but theſe Varie. 
ties will all come from the ſame as I have frequently 
experienced, | 


BUPLEUROIDES: [of Ber; aue, and ef3g, Form d 
Shape] See Bupleurum. 


The Guriadthre ure; 


The Leaves grow together by tio and three's in the ſame 
Place ; the End of the 9 bears an oblong Ovary, the 
Apex of which is crown'd with a naked, herbaceous, pentapeta- 
lous er, the Petals being rolled up, incliſing ue Stamina ; 
the Ovary has a Tube cleft in two, the Apices of which are bacl- 
wards, and rough; when ripe, it paſſes into two longiſh Seed; , 
the Flnwers are diſp1ſed in the Form of an Umbel or Umbre| 
la. | 


- gue fimpla nobla Canarienſium. Phu, 
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There is at preſent but this one Species of this Plant 
known; it was formerly growing in many Engliſh Garden, 
but was intirely loſt in the Gardens near London, till in 1727, 
I brought it over from Holland again. It is a Plant of no 
great Beauty; but as it is an Ever-green, may be kept, to adi 
to the Variety in the Green-houſe. It is pretty hardy, and 
will endure our Winters with very little Shelter; and is propa- 

ted by ſowing of the Seeds in March, in a Bed of common 
Earth, where they will eaſily come up, and may be afterward 
tranſplanted into Pots, in order to remove them in Winter 
into Shelter. They require to be often water'd, and love o- 
pen Air. | 


BUPLEURUM, [ povraevgev, of Baſs, an Ox, and aa 
a Side, becauſe it is ſaid to cauſe a Crepitation of the Side of 
an Ox; but more probably, becauſe it affords the Ox a Bed: 
Or it may be ſuppoſed to be ſo call'd, becauſe the Leaves 
bear ſome Reſemblance to the Rib of an Ox; or of Bs, 
great, and Txevv, Side, as tho' Large Rib] Hare's-ear. 


The Characters are; 


The Leaves grow alternately upon the Branches ; and, for tht 
moſt part, ſurround the Stalk, having no Foot-ſtalk : the Sud 
are oblong, ſmooth, and furrow'd. | 


The Species are; 


1. Bur LE UR UN arboreſcens, folis ſalicis. Turn. Seſel 
Athiopicum, frutex. Dod. The ſhrubby Hartworth of Ætli- 


opia. . | 
E 2. BueLEURUM folio rigide. C. B. P. Stiff-leav'd Har's 

ar. 8 R | | 

3. BUPLEURUM folio ſubrotundo, five wulgatifſimum. Tours. 
The _ common round- leav'd Bad Er- | 

4. BUPLEURUM annuum ifolium. Bot. Monſp. Nat- 
row-leav'd annual Hare's Ear. . | 5 

5. BurLEURUM annuum minimum anguftifolium. H. R. 
Par. The leaſt narrow-leav'd annual Hare's Ear. 

6. BueLEURDM anguſtiffimo folio. C. B. P. Very nat- 
row-leav*d Hare's Ear. «£17. 8% of | 
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7. BuPLEURUM perfoliatum rotundifolium annuum. Tour". N 
Annual round- leav d Hare's Ear, commonly called Thorougt- 


8. BueLevRUM perfoliatum 7 7 q__ annuum. Tourn. 7 
Annual long-leay'd perfoliated Hare's Ear. P 
9. BurLEURUM muntanum latifolium. Pourn. Broad- 
leav'd mountain Hare's Ear, A 
10. BupLEURUM' montanum,  floſculis exiguis. Tourt 
Mountain Hare's Ear, with ſmall Flowers. 


11. ByupLEURUM 
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11. Burr EURUN 


inum latifolium minus. Tourn. Smal- 
ter broad-leav'd Hare's 


of the Alps. 


| foli ö Tourn 

BurrzU Run Mlpimum anguftifolium majus. . 

att narrow-leay'd Hare's Ear of t Al, Hers 2 8 

12. BUPLEURUM Alpinum . minus. Tourn. 
ler narrow-leav'd Hare's Ear of the Alps. 1 

14. BurLEURUM montanum, grammes folio, Tourn. 


tain Hare's Ear, with a graſs Leaf. ; 
_— BUPLEURUM Hiſpanicum arboreſcens, 1 folio. 
Taurn. Spaniſh Tree Hare's Ear, with a graſs | 
16. Bur. EURUM Hiſpanicum fruticoſum acultatum, grami- 
neo folio. Tourn. Prickly Spaniſh Shrub Hare's Ear, with a 

Leaf. | . . . * + 9 
225 Burr EURUH Luſitanicum, gramineo longiori & rigidiſ- 
folio. Tourn. Portugal Hare's Ear, with a long rigid 
graſs Leaf. 


8. BuyrLEURUM Orientale anguſtifolum, 
Tarn. Cor. Narrow-leav'd Eaſtern kae 


ger Seed. 


This is a ſhrubby Plant, commonly growing to the Height 
of ſix or ſeven Feet, and divides into many Branches; the 
Leaves, which are ever- green, are ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
broad-leav'd Willow, but much thicker. This Shrub is har- 
dy, and will endure our ſevereſt Winters in the open Air, 
provided it is planted in a dry Soil. This may be increaſed by 
fowing the Seeds in Autumn, fo ſoon as they are ripe, in a 
Pot of common Earth, which ſhould be put under Shelter in 
very cold Weather, but not kept too dry : In the Spring fol- 
lowing, the Seeds will come, and when the young Plants have 
—_ 2cquircd a little Strength, they may be planted in a Border a 
| little defended from cold Winds, where they may continue 
por a Ycar or two, and then be removed where they are de- 

| ſigned to remain. The Cuttings of this Tree will alſo take 

Root; but this being a leſs certain Method than the other, and 
= as the Plant produces large Quantities of Seeds, it is hardly 

| worth the Trial. | 
| The ſixth and ſeventh Sorts are Natives of England, and 
grow on cultivated Places amongſt the Corn in ſeveral Coun- 
ties. The ſeventh Sort is placed amongſt the medicinal Plants 
in the College Diſpenſatory, but is rarely uſed, tho? it has been 
formerly eſteemed as a vulnerary Herb. | 

All theſe Sorts (excepting the fifteenth and ſixteenth are bi- 
ennial Plants, which are extremely hardy, and may be propa- 

ted by ſowing of their Seeds in Autumn, upon a Bed of freſh 
Earth, in almoſt an 
Shade. When the Plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned 
where they come up too thick, and cleared from Weeds, 
which is all the Culture theſe Plants require ; for if they are 
permitted to ſhed their Seeds, the - Plants will come up, and 
maintain themſelves without any Care. 1 

The fifteenth and ſixteenth Sorts are perennial Plants, 
which riſe to the Height of ſix or ſeven Feet. Theſe may be 
propagated by ſowing their Seeds on a ſhady Border in Autumn; 
and when the Plants _ to appear, they ſhould be cleared 
from Weeds, and in dry Weather they muſt be watered, 
which will greatly promote their Growth, When they are 
two Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into a Border at 
about ſix or eight Inches diſtance, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken new Root ; after which time they 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and in wy dry Weather to refreſh them now and 
then with a little Water. In this Bed they may remain until 
the Beginning of September, when they ſhould be carefully 
taken up, with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and ſome of 
them planted amongſt Shrubs in ſmall Wilderneſs Quarters, 
where they will add to the Variety ; but there ſhould be a few 
9 into Pots, that they may be placed under a Frame in 

inter, to ſhelter them from hard Froſts, which will often de- 
ſtroy them while they are young; but when they have acqui- 
red Strength, they will endure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 


ters very well. . 
BURNE : vide Pimpinella. 


BURSA PAST O RIS, Shepherds-Pouch. This is a com- 
mon Weed in moſt Parts of England. | 


emine lengiori. 
, With a lon- 


b 


BUTOMUS,. [rovrowev, of Bai, an Ox, and tue, to cut, 
fo call'd, becauſe the Leaves of it are ſo accute, that the 
Tongue and Lips of Oxen, who are great Lovers of this 
Plant, are wounded by it, ſo that the Blood iſſues forth: It is 
alſo call'd Jn Florida, becauſe it has the Leaves bf a 
Bulruſb.] he Flowering Ruſh or Water Gladiole, 


The Characters are; 1 . 
The Leaves are triangular and graſy; the Stalks art naktd; 


T 


. which ſhould be kept fill'd with 


Situation, but they thrive beſt in the 


Box 


_— 


the Flowers are diſpoſed in an Umbel upon the Top of the Stalk, 
and each conſiſts o fix Leaves ; three of them wu large, and 


three ſmall, which are expanded in Form of a Roſe. 
The Species are 


1. Bu rouus fore roſeo. Tourn, The Roſe- colour'd 
Flowering Ruſh. 


3 Bu rouus flore albo. Tourn, The White Flowering 


3. BuTomus rn rae purpureo. Boerh, Ind. 


The 
deep Purple- colour d Flowering Ruſh, 
The firſt of theſe Varieties is pretty common in ſtandi 
Waters, in many Parts of England; the other two are Varie- 
ties of this, tho” leſs common with us. Theſe Plants may be 
propagated in Places, or by planting them in Cifterns, 

ater, that ſhould have about 
a Foot Thickneſs of Earth in the Bottom: Theſe, tho' com- 
mon Plants, E roduce very pretty Flowers, and are worth 
propagating for Variety ſake, eſpecially if in any Part of the 
Garden there ſhould be Conveniency for an artificial Bog, as is 
many times the Caſe, and Perſons are at a Loſs what to plant 
in ſuch Places, that may appear beautiful ; whereas, if theſe 
and a few more wild bam, which naturally grow in ſuch 
Places, were taken into the Garden, they would have a very 
good Effect in diverſifying the ſeveral Parts thereof. 


BUXUS, The Box-tree. 
The Characters are; 


The Leaves are pennated, and ever-preen; it hath Mate 
Flowers, which are produced at remote itances from the Fruit 
on the ſame Tree; the Fruit is ſhaped like a Porrid, e-pot inver- 
ted, and is divided into three Cells, containing two Keel in each; 


which, when ripe, are caſt forth by the Elaſticity of the Veſ- 


fel. 


The Species are; | 
1. Buxus arboreſcens. C. B. The Box-tree. 
2. Buxus arboreſcens, anguſtifolia, The narrow-leay'd 


Box-tree. 
3. Buxus faliis ex luteo variegatis, H. R. Par, Strip'd 


X. 
4. Buxus major, faliis per limbum aureis, H. R. Par, 
The Gold- edg'd Box- tree. 
5. Buxus humilis. Dod. The Dwarf Box. 
6, Buxus humilis, folits variegatiss The Dwarf ſtriped 


7. Buxus major, foliis per limbum argenteis. The Silver- 
edg'd Box. | 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow in great Plenty upon Box- 
hill near Darking in Surrey, where were formerly large Trees 
of theſe Kinds; but of late they have been pretty much de- 
ſtroyed ; yet there' are great Numbers of the Trees remaining, 
which are of a conſiderable Bigneſs. The Wood of this Tree 
is very uſeful for Turners, Ingravers, and Mathematical In- 
ſtrument-makers, the Wood being ſo hard, cloſe, and ponde- 
rous, as to fink in Water, which renders it very valuable for 
divers Utenſils, | | . 

All the Varieties of the Tree, or large Box, are proper to 
intermix in Clumps of Ever-greens, Cc. where they add to 
the Variety of ſuch Plantations. Theſe may be propagated 
by planting the Cuttings in April in aſhady Border, obſerving 
to keep them water'd until they have taken Root, and may be 
afterward tranſplanted into Nurſeries, till they are fit for the 
Purpoſes intended. The beſt Seaſon for removing theſe Trees, 
is in April or September, tho' indeed, if Care be taken to 
take them up with a good Ball of Earth, they may be tranſplan- 
ted almoſt at any time, except in the Middle of Winter. 
Theſe Trees are a very great Ornament to cold and barren 
Soils, where few other Things will grow. They may alſo be 
propagated by laying down the Branches, or from Seeds. 

The Dwarf Kind of Box isuſed for bordering of Flower- 
beds, or Borders; for which Purpoſe it far exceeds any other 
Plant, it being ſubject to no Injuries from Cold or Heat, and is 
of a long Duration, is very eaſily kept handſome, and, by the 
Firmneſs of its Rooting, keeps the Mould in the Borders from 
waſhing into the Gravel-Walks more effectually than any 
Plant whatever. This is increaſed by parting the Roots, or 
planting the Slips; but as it makes ſo great an Increaſe of it- 


| ſelf, and ſo eaſily parts, it is hardly worth while to plant the 


Slips that have no Roots; but it is now become ſo common, 
that it may be purchaſed from the Nurſeries at a cheap 
Rate. | | 
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The Manner of planting this in Edgings, &c. is ſo well 
underſtood by every working Gardener, that it would be need 
leſs to mention any thing of that kind here. 


C A 


APEBA. - . | 
This is an American Name for this Plant, and at pre- 


fent we have no Engliſh Name for it. 
The Characters are; 


a Roſe-flriver, conſiſting of four Leaves, which are 
„ Yon are 72 ; from the Middle ariſes the 
Pointal, which is plain, round, and umbilicated. The Embryos 
grow at a ſeparate Diftance on the ſame Plants, which after- 
ward become ſoft ſpherical Berries, including rough Seeds. 


The Species are ; 


1. CaaPEBaA folio orbiculari & umbilicato lævi. Plum. 
Nov. Gen, Caapeba with a round umbilicated Leaf. 

2. CAAPEBA folio orbiculari umbilicats tomentoſo, Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Caapeba with a round woolly umbilicated 

f. 
* CaaPeBA folio orbiculari non umbilicato. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Caapeba with a round Leaf, not umbilicated. 


Theſe Plants are Natives of the warmeſt Parts of America, 
where they twiſt themſelves round whatever Trees or Shrubs 
row near them, and ſometimes riſe to the Height of fix or 
2 Feet. They are — 4 4 by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, early in the Spring. 
Theſe Pots muſt be plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 


ners bark, and muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water; when the 


Plants are come up about an Inch high, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into ſmall Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plun- 
ged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken new Root; after which time the Glaſſes 
ſhould be raiſed in warm Weather every Day, to admit freſh 
Air to the Plants, and they mult be frequently refreſhed with 
Water. During the Summer Seaſon they may remain in the 
Hot- bed, but at MAichaelmas they muſt be removed into the 
Bark-ſtove, where they ſhould have a moderate Degree of 
Heat, and muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water. The 
ſecond Year ſome of the ſtrongeſt Plants will lower, and will 


continue ſeveral Y ears after. 
CABBAGE : vide Braſica. 


CABINET, in- a Garden, is a Conveniency which differs 
from an Arbour, in this ; that an Arbour or Summer-houſe is 
of a great , and arch'd over Head in the Form of a Gal- 
lery ; but a Cabinet is either ſquare, circular, or in Cants, 

king a kind of a Salon, to be ſet at the two Ends or in the 
Middle of a long Arbour. 


 CACALIANTHEMUM. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a floſculous Flower, conſiſting of many Florets, (like 
i of of Groundſel) but theſe Florets are cut into * Segments; 
whereas thoſe of Groundſel are divided into 75 arts; the Cup 
of the Flower is alſe flenderer than that of the Groundſel. 


The Species are; 


1. CACALIANTHEMUM folio nerii glauco. Hort. Elth. 
Cacalianthemum, with a glaucous Oleander Leaf, commonly 
calPd the Cabbage-tree. 

2. CACALIANTHEMUM Africenum, Ficeidis folio. Afri- 
can Cacalianthemum, with a Ficoides Leaf. 


The firſt of theſe Plants was brought from the Canary Iſlands, 
and hath been ſeveral Years in the Engliſb Gardens, where it 
hath riſen to the Height of eight or ten Feet, and has often 

oduced Flowers in the Autumn, which fall off without 
bringing any Seed. It hath been by ſome unſkilful Perſons 
call Cabbage-tree, but for no other Reaſon than that the 
Stem of this Plant is ſoft, and has ſomewhat the Appearance 
of a Cabbage-ftalk. By others it has been as improperly called 
the Carnatian- tree, for no other Reaſon than that it has long, 
narrow, glaucotis Leaves; from whence ſome Writers in Bo- 
tany have called it Arbor Lavendulz folio ; i. e. a Tree with 
a Lavender Leaf , but as the Flower and Seeds do nearly agree 


ſecond Sort, as being of the ſame Genus, by Flower and 


th DSS dei... n 


with the Cacalia, ſo Dr. Dillenius has given it the Epithet q 
Cacalianthemum ; to which I have taken the Liberty to add the 


tho” it has been commonly known by the Epithet Smrecto. 

The firſt of theſe Plants may be propagated by Cutting. . 
which ſhould be taken off toward the latter End of May, 211 
laid in a ſhady Part of the Green-houſe, for a Fortnight 
three Weeks, that the Part where it was cut may be 
dry, and healed over, otherwiſe it is very ſubject to rot. . 
Cuttings ſhould be planted in Pots filled with a ſandy 
mix'd with a little Lime Rubbiſh, and then plunged into: 
moderate Hot-bed ; obſerving to ſhade them in y Heat «« 
the Day, as alſo to admit the Air, by raiſing the Glaſſes ; any 
every three or four Days they ſhould be refreſhed with Water. 
oy you muſt not give them too much Water, leſt you rot 

em. 

When the Cuttings are rooted, (which may be known 
their putting forth new Leaves) they ſhould be enured to hk 
open Air by degrees; into which they muſt be removed to. 
wards the End of Jah, or the Beginning of Augu/t, that the) | 
may be harden'd before Winter; but they muſt be placed i 
a well-ſhelter'd Situation, where they may be ſcreen'd fron 
Winds, and ſhaded from the Mid-day Sun: In this Place they WG 
ſhould remain until the End of September, or Beginning « == 
October; when they muſt be removed into the Green-houg Wn: 
and placed near the Windows, that they may enjoy the f nl 
Air, until the End of October; when T more hardy Plant = 
are removed into the Houſe, and the whole Number of Pla; 
are diſpoſed in the Order they are to remain during the Wine nl 
Seaſon : Therefore at this Time you muſt place theſe Plants i, 
the Middle of the Houſe, where they may be beſt defend! 
from Cold. During the Winter Seaſon, theſe Plants muſt e | 
water'd but little; for much Wet at that Time is apt to u 
them : but however, they muſt not be kept too dry; for then 
they will often ſhrink, which is equally deſtructive to them 
In the Summer theſe Plants muſt be placed abroad in a wel- 
ſhelter'd Situation, with Sedums, Cotyledins, and other ſuccy. 
lent Plants; obſerving to refreſh them often with Water 292 
dry Seaſons: and as the Plants advance, fo they ſhould be re. 
moved into larger Pots ; always obſerving to plant them in light 3 
ſandy Earth, mix d with Lime Rubbiſh, in which they wit 
thrive much better than in richer Earth. - 

The ſecond Sort is now very common in England, tho 
has not been near fo long an Inhabitant of our Gardens as the 
former. This is a Native of the Country about the Cape 1 
Good Hope; from whence it was ht to the Gardens u 
Holland, where it was firſt propagated in Europe, and hath 
been ſince communicated to moſt Parts of Europe. This Plan 
may be eaſily propagated by Cuttings, which may be taken Wil 
from the old Plants any time during the Summer Seaſon, Wil 
Theſe muſt be laid by to dry, as was directed for the forme Wl 
Sort, and may be managed in the like manner. This Plan Wl 
may be treated in a hardier manner than the former, but mu 
not have too much Wet in Winter. This flowers ever 
Year with us, and will grow to be fix or eight Feet high, 
The greateſt Beauty of this Plant conſiſts in its fine, glaucou, 
ſucculent Leaves, which, when broken, do emit a ſtr 
Scent ſomewhat like Turpentine ; from whence ſome Perſon 
have given it the Name of Balm of Gilead Tree, tho? very in- 


properly. 
CACALIA. 


This Plant hath no Engliſh Name. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a floſculous Flower, conſiſting of many Petals, divide 
2 N bas fitting on = 1 mbryo, 2. contained in an almft 
cylindrical Empalement. e Embryo aft d b Seel 
lde with Down, ifterward becomes a Seed, 

The Species are; 


1. CACALIA tomentoſa, C. B. P. Woolly Cacalia. 

2. CACALIA felis craſſis hir ſutis. C. B. P. Cacalia with 
thick * Leaves. 1 | 

3. CACALI1A foliis cutaneis acutioribus, & glabris. C. B. P. 
Cacalia, with 4 Leaves. * 

4. CACALIA Pyrenaica, alliariæ folio. Tourn, Pyrenean 
In with an 2505 ia Leaf. 
5. CACALIA Alpina foliis utrinque denſo & candidiſſimo tt 
mento obſitis. Tourn, Cacalia of the af whoſe ana are 
mers on both 7 with a thick white Down. * 

. CACALIA Virginiana glabra, ſoliis deltoidibus fenuatis 
tus glaucis. Arif. 5 nde, Cacalia, with ſinuated 
Leaves, which are of a Sea- green Colour on their Underſide. 

7. CACALIA foliis rotundioribus, ad caulem. ſeſſilibus. Mo. 
Cacalia, with round Leaves fitting cloſe to the Stalk. . 

vos ; The 
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moſt of them grow wild on the mountanous 

* . — 2 the Alps — Mountains, from 
whence they have been obtained by fome curious _ 

ho preſerve them in their Gardens for the Sake of Variety. 
The — Sort was found in Virginia, from whence it was 
brous Europe. 

age — all 7 ham very hardy Plants in reſpect to Cold, 
thereſore they muſt have a cool ſhady Situation, and ſhould be 
planted in a ſtrong freſh Earth, which has not been dunged. 
They may be propagated by parting of their Roots in Autumn; 
and require no other Culture but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and in very dry Weather to water them two or three 
times a Week. 

They may alſo be propagated by Seeds, but theſe ſnould be 
own as ſoon as poſſible after they are ripe, for the will not 


| if they are kept long out of the Ground, ſe Seeds 
ould be — in Pots filled with freſh loamy Earth, and 
in a ſhady Situation, In the Spring the Plants will ap- 


when they muſt be carefully weeded, and in dry Wea- 


ts in their Growth, In Autumn they 
be tranſplanted into a ſhady Border, at about a Foot a- 
where they may remain to flower. 


| CACAO ; The Chocolate- nut. 


be three or four Rows planted round the Spot which is deſigned 
for the Chocolate-Trees ; of ſuch Sorts which are of quickeſt 
Growth ; and within theſe Rows there ſhould be ſome 
Plantain-Trees, planted at proper Diſtances, which being very 
quick of Growth, and the Leaves being very large, will afford 


a kindly ſhelter to the young Chocolate-Trees, which are 
placed een them. 


The Chocolate- Trees which are cultivated ſeldom grow to 
be more than fourteen or fifteen Feet in Height, nor do they 
ſpread their Branches very wide, ſo that if the Plantain-Trees 
are 4 in Rows about twenty-four Feet aſunder, there will 
be Room enough for two Rows of Chocolate - Trees between 
each Row of tains; and if they are planted at ten Feet 
Diftance in the Rows it will be ſufficient Room for them. 
Thoſe Trees which are found wild in uncultivated Places, are 

enerally of much larger Growth, which may be occaſioned 
the other Trees, amongſt which theſe are found growing ; 
for being 1 from the Winds by thoſe, they are not ſo 
much in ger therefrom, as thoſe which are cultivated ; 
and the other Trees cloſely furrounding of them, will natural- 
ly draw them up to a greater Height. However, that is not 
a deſireable Quality in theſe Trees, for the lower they are the 
better the Fruit may be gathered without injuring of the Trees, 
and the leſs they are expoſed to the Injuries of the Weather. 
So that the Inhabitants never deſire to have their Trees above 


twelve or fourteen Feet high. 


The Soil which theſe Trees thrive to moſt Advantage upon, 
is a moiſt, rich, deep Earth, for they generally ſend forth one 
tap Root, which runs very deep into the Ground, ſo that 
where-ever they meet with a rocky Bottom near the Surface, 
they ſeldom thrive, nor are they of long Continuance ; but in 
a rich deep moiſt Soil they will produce Fruit in pretty good 
Plenty the third Year from Seed, and will continue fruitful for 
ſeveral Years. 

Before the Plantation is begun, the Ground ſhould be well 
prepared by digging of it deep, and — from the Roots 
of Trees and noxious Plants, which if ſuffered to remain in 
the Ground, would ſhoot up again after the firſt Rain, and 
greatly obſtruct the Growth of the Plants, and it will be al- 
moſt impoſſible to clear the Ground from thoſe Roots, after 
the Chocolate-Plants are come up, without greatly injuring 
them. 

When the Ground is thus prepared, the Rows ſhould be 
marked out by a Line, where the Nuts are to be planted, fo 
as that they may be placed in a quincunx Order, at equal Di- 
ſtance every way, or at leaſt that the Plantain-Trees between 
them, may form a Quincunx, with the two Rows of Choco- 
late-Trees, which are placed between each Row of them. 

In making a Plantation of Chocolate-nut-Trees, the Nuts 
muſt be planted where the Trees are to remain, for if the 
Plants are tranſplanted, they ſeldom live, and thoſe which may 
ſurvive it, will never make thriving Trees ; for as I before ob- 
ſerved, theſe Trees have a tender tap Root, which if broken, 
or any way injured, the Tree commonly decays. | 

The Nuts ſhould — be planted in a rainy Seaſon, or at 
leaſt when it is cloudy Weather, and ſome Hopes of Rain fall- 
ing ſoon after. As the Fruit ripens at two different Seaſons, 
viz. at Midſummer, and at Chriſtmas, ſo the Plantation ma 
be made at either of thoſe; but the chief Care muſt be to 
chooſe ſuch Nuts as are perfectly ripe and ſound, otherwiſe the 
whole Trouble and Expence will be loſt. The Manner of 
planting the Nuts is, to make three Holes in the Ground, with- 
in two or three Inches of each other, at the Place where every 
Tree is to ſtand; and into cach of theſe Holes ſhould be one 
ſound Nut planted about two Inches deep, covering of them 
gently with Earth. The Reafon for putting in three Nuts at 
every Place is, becauſe they ſeldom all ſucceed, or if moſt of 
them grow, the Plants will not be all equally vigorous ; fo 
that when the Plants have had one Year's Growth, it is very 
eaſy to draw up all the weak unpromiſing Plants, and leave 
thoſe which are the moſt vigorous ; but in doing of this, great 
Care ſhould be had to the Plants which are to remain, ſo as 
not to injure or diſturb their Roots in drawing the other out. 

It is very proper to obſerve, that the Chocolate-Nuts will 
not retain their growing Faculty wm after they are taken from 
the Trees, ſo that there is no poffibility of tranſporting them 
to any great Diſtance for planting ; nor ſhould they be kept 
long out of the Ground, in the natural Places of their Growth. 
There are ſome Authors who have wrote the Hiſtory of this 
Tree, and diſtinguiſh three different Sorts of the Nuts, from 
the Colour of their Skins, one of which is of a whitiſh green 
Colour, one of a deep red, and the third of a red and yellow 
Colour ; but theſe are not ſpecifically different, but do all 
ariſe from Seeds of the ſame Tree, as is the Caſe of our Fil- 
berts, which differ in the Colour of their Skins, but are of the 
ſame Colour within, and have the fame Tafte. There are 


The Characters ar e; 


s It hath a Roſe-flawer, conſiſting of a great Number of Petals, 
En: who/e — E _ 7 1 the Pointal, which is 
Tube cut into many Parts, which afterward becomes a Fruit 
Wbaped ſomewhat like a Cucumber, and deeply furrotued, in which 
contained ſeveral Seeds, collefted into an oblong Heap, and 
er: it down ſomewhat like Almonds. 


We have but one Species of this Plant, which is, 
Cacao. Cluſ. Exot. The Chocolate-nut Tree. 


This Tree is a Native of America, and is found in great 

Plenty in ſeveral Places between the 'Tropicks, but particular- 

at Carraca and Carthagena, on the River Amazons, in the 

ſthmus of Darien, at Honduras, Guatimala, and Nicaragua. 

t all theſe Places it grows wild without Culture, but it is 

ultivated in many of the Iſlands which are poſſeſſed by the 

each and Spaniards, and was formerly planted in ſome of the 

ands which are in the Poſſeſſion of the Englih ; but it has 

zen neglected for many Years paſt, ſo that at preſent it is ſo 

ce in thoſe Places that the Engliſh are ſupplied with it by 

e French and Spaniards, who make the Inhabitants pay them 

good Price for it ; and as there is a great Quantity of it con- 

med by the Engliſb, ſo conſequently it muſt make an Alte- 

ation in the Balance of Trade, greatly to the Prejudice of 

e Engliſb, which might be eaſily remedied if the Planters in 

r Colonies were but the leaſt induſtrious, ſince as it formerly 

id grow on thoſe Iſlands, ſo as to produce not only a ſufficient 

Quantity for their own Conſumption, but did ſupply England 

71th great Quantities, ſo there can be no Objection to the 

planting of it in thoſe Iſlands again, eſpecially, — Sugars are 

decome ſo bad a Commodity, that the Planters are moſt of 

em preatly reduced, and unleſs they can improve their 

ſtates by ſome other Commodity, muſt be ruined in a few 

ears. ; 

I ſhall therefore ſubjoin the beſt Account of this Plant, with 

e Culture which it requires in thoſe Countries, with the 

Profits which ariſe from it, to thoſe who have planted ſome of 

beſe Trees of late Years, by way of Experiment; and ſhall 

Wpiterwards give Directions for the cultivating of it in Eng- 
rd, by way of Curioſity. 

nn the making of a Plantation of Chocolate- Trees you muſt 

Writ be very careful in the Choice of the Situation and the Soil, 

therwiſe there will be ſmall Hopes of Succeſs. As to the 


WSituation, it ſhould bein a Place where the Trees ma 


be pro- 
We<cted from ſtrong Winds, to which if they are — they 
ill ſoon be deſtroyed. So that in ſuch P 


laces where Torrents 

rf Water have waſhed away the Earth, fo as to leave broad 

d deep Furrows, (which the Inhabitants of thoſe Iſlands call 

WO ulkcs) theſe Trees will thrive exceedingly. And as theſe are 

very frequently to be found in thoſe Iſlands, and many of them 

u eeing of large Extent, ſo it may be a great Improvement to 

ſome Eſtates, which at preſent are of ſmall Value. The Soil 

: in theſe Gullies is generally rich and moiſt, which is what theſe 

a — require, ſo that they will make great Progreſs in theſe 

haces, as hath been experienced by ſome few Perſons who 

haue lately cultivated ſome of theſe Plants. But where 

ere are not a ſufficient Number of theſe Gullier, Choice 

ould be made of a Situation which is well ſheltered by 1 

Trees, or if there are not Trees already grown, there ſho 
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others, who would diſtinguiſh theſe Nuts by theirdize and 2 
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ſome being large and thick, others almoſt as flat as Beans; but 
theſe Differences (1 have been credibly informed) ariſe from 
ſome Accident, as thoſe Trees which are young and vigorous, 
and grow upon a rich deep Soil, will always produce larger 
and better nouriſhed Fruit than thoſe which ſtand on a ſhallow 
dry Ground, and are unthriving Trees. As will alſo the Age 
of a Tree make a great Alteration in the Size of the Fruit; 
for old Trees are generally obſerved to produce ſmaller and 
flatter Nuts than thoſe which are young, or than the ſame Trees 
did bear while they were vigorous. 

When the Chogolate-Trees firſt appear above Ground, they 
are very tender, and ſubject to great Injuries from the . 
Winds, the ſcorching Sun, or great Droughts ; for hic 
Reaſon the Planters are obliged to guard againſt all theſe Ene- 
mies, firſt by making Choice of a ſheltered Situation, or at 
leaſt by planting Trees to form a Shelter; and, if poſſible, to 
have the Plantation near the River, for the Conveniency of 
watering the Plants the firſt Seaſon, until they have made ſtrong 

oots, and are capable of drawing their — from 
ſome Depth in the Earth, where they meet with Moiſture. 
But in order to ſhelter the Plants from the ſcorching Rays of 
the Sun, they generally plant two Rows of Caffada between 
each Row of Chocolate- Trees, which will grow about ſeven 
or eight Feet high, ſo will ſcreen the young Plants from the 
Violence of the Sun, the firſt Seaſon ; after which Lime they 
will be in leſs Danger of Injury therefrom ; and the following 
Seaſon, when the Caſſada is taken up for Uſe, the Ground 
ſhould be worked between the youn "Joc being very care- 
ful not to injure their Roots by this 8 his Method 
of planting the Caſſada between the young Chocolate- Trees, 
is of great Advantage to the Planter; for when the Roots of 


the Caſſada are taken up for Uſe, it will defray the Expence of 


keeping the Ground clean from Weeds, without which the 
young Plants would come to nothing. The Plantains allo, 
which will be fit to cut in about twelve Months after planting, 
will defray the whole Expence of preparing the Ground, fo 
that the Produce of the Chocolate-Trees, will be neat Profit; 
for as the Plantains produce Fruit and decay, ſo they will be 
ſucceeded by Suckers, which will produce Fruit in eight 
Months after, whereby there will be a continual Supply of 
Food for the Negroes, which will more than pay for keeping 
the Ground wrought, and clear from Weeds until the Choco- 
late-Trees begin to produce Fruit, which is generally the third 
Year after planting. 

The Planters uſually plant the Plantain-Trees two or three 
Months before the Chocclate-Nuts are ripe, that they may be 
ſo large as to afford Shelter to the young Plants when they come 
up, and the Caſſada is always planted a Month or fix Weeks 
before the Chocolate-Nuts, for the ſame Reaſon. Some People 

lant Potatoes, others Cucumbers and Melons, or. Water- 
ſelons, between the Rows of Chocolate-Plants, which, they 
ſay, will prevent the Weeds from riſing to injure the young 
Plants; fer as theſe do all of them trail upon the Ground, fo 
they occupy the whole Surface, and prevent the Weeds from 
growing; but where this is practiſed it ſhould be done with 
reat Caution, left by being over-covetous you injure the young 
hocolate-Nuts ſo much, as that they may never recover it. 
Therefore great Care ſhould be taken to reduce the Shoots of 
theſe Plants, whenever they approach the Chocolate-Trees, 
2 they will ſoon greatly injure, if not totally deſtroy 
em. 

In about ſeven or eight Days after the Chocolate-Nuts are 
planted, the young Plaits will begin to appear above Ground, 
when they ſhould be carefully looked over to ſee if any of 
them are attacked by Inſects, in which Caſe, if the Inſects are 
not timely deſtroyed, they will ſoon devour all the youngPlants. 
Or if there ſhould be any Weeds produced near the Plants, 


they ſhould be carefully cut down with a Hough, in doing of 


which great Care ſhould be taken that the tender Shoot is not 
injured. About rp ay Arch after the Plants have appeared, 
they will be five or ſox Inches high, and have four or ſix Leaves, 
according to the Strength of the Plants, Theſe Leaves are al- 
ways produced by Pairs, oppoſite to each other, as are alſo the 
Branches ; ſo that they make gs . handſome Heads, if 
they zre not injured by Winds. ten or twelve Months they 
will be two Feet and an half high, and have fourteen or ſixteen 
Leaves; by this Time the Caſſada which was planted between 
the Rows of Chocolate-Plants, will have large Roots fit for 
Uſe, 1 and the Ground being then 
wrought over again, will greatly encourage the young Plants. 
In two Y ears Time the Plants will have —_ 51 Height 
of three Feet and a half, or ſometimes — Feet, many of 
which will begin to flower; but the careful Planters always 
pull off all theſe Blofſoms, for if they are itted to remain 
1 2 Fruit, 7 4 ſo much weaken the Trees that 
recover their Strength again, ſo as to make vi 
raus Trees, When thele Plants are two Years and a half old, 
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they will produce Flowers again, ſome of which are often leſt 
to produce Fruit, but the more curious Planters pull off ali 
theſe, and never leave any to produce Fruit until the third 
Year, when thay leave but a few in proportion to the Stre 

of the Trees; by which Method their Trees always produce 
_ and better nouriſhed Fruit than thoſe which are ſuffereq 
to bear a larger Quantity, and the Trees will continue much 
longer in Vigour. The fourth Year they ſuffer their Trees to 
bear a moderate Crop, but they — 4 pull off ſome of the 
Flowers from thoſe Trees which are weak, they may re. 
cover Strength before they are too old. 

From the Time when the Flowers fall off to the Maturity 
of the Fruit, is about four Months ; it is eaſy to know when 
the Fruit is ripe by the Colour of the Pods, which become 
yellow on the Side next the Sun. In gathering of the Fruit 
they generally place a Negro to each Row of Trees, who, he. 
ing furniſhed with a Baſket, goes from Tree to Tree, and cut 
oft all thoſe which are ripe, leaving the others for a longe; 
Time to ripen, When the Baſket, is full, he carries the Frut 
and lays it in a Heap at one End of the Plantation, where, afte; 
they have gathered the whole Plantation, they cut the Pog; 
lengthwiſe, and take out all the Nuts, being careful to dives 
them of the Pulp which cloſely adheres to them ; and the 
they carry them to the Houſe, where they lay them in large 
Caſks, or other Veſſels of Wood raiſed above Ground, an 
cover them with Leaves of the Indian Reed and Mats, upon 
which they lay ſome Boards, putting ſome Stones thereon tg 
keep them down cloſe, in order to preſs the Nuts. In theſe 
Veſſels the Nuts are kept four or five Days, during which 
Time they muſt be ſtirred and turned every Morning, other- 
wiſe they will be in danger of periſhing from the great Fer- 
mentation they are uſually in. In this time they change from 
being white to a dark red or brown Colour. Without this 
Fermentation they ſay the Nuts will not keep, but will ſprout,if 
they are in a damp Place, or ſhrivel and dry too much, if they 
are expoſed to Heat. 

After the Nuts have been thus fermented, they ſhould be 
taken out of the Veſſels, and ſpread on coarſe Cloths, where 
they may be expoſed to the Sun and Wind; but at Night, or 
in rainy Weather, they muſt be taken under Shelter, other- 
wiſe the Damp will ſpoil them. If the Weather proves fair 
three Days Time will be long enough to dry them, provided 
they are carefully turned from Time to Time, that they may 
dry equally on every Side. When they are perfectly dry they 
may be put up in Boxes or Sacks, and preſerved in a dry Place, 
until they are ſhipp'd off, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of. The freſh- 
er theſe Nuts are, the more Oil is contained in them, ſo tht 
the older they are the leſs they are eſteemed. 

Theſe Trees do not produce their Fruit on the Oung 
Branches, or at their Extremities, as do moſt other Tes, 
but from the Trunk and the larger Branches come out the Bu 
for Flowers and Fruit. While the Trees are young they do not 
8 their Fruit in great Plenty, for before the Trees are eigt 

ears old they reckon it a good Crop to have twenty-eight a 
thirty Pods on each Tree at one Gathering, eſpecially that a 
Midſummer, which is always a. much worſe Crop than the 
Chriſtmas Seaſon, which is occaſioned by the much greater 
Drought of the Spring; for the Autumns being the rainy Sex 
ſons, the Chocolate-Trees produce a much greater Quantity 
of Fruit. When the Trees are full grown and vigorous, thef 
will ſometimes produce two Hundred, or two aden and 
forty Pods, at one Seaſon, which will make ten or tweke 
Pounds of Chocolate, when dried, fo that it is a very profitable 
Commodity, and can be managed with very little Charge, when 
compar'd with _ I have been credibly inform'd by a 
Perſon of great Worth and Intzgrity, who reſided ſome Year 
in America, that he has ſeen as much Chocolate gathered from 
one Tree in a Year, as hath been worth thirty Shillings Ster- 
ling on the Spot ; ſo that as the Trouble of gathering and pre- 
paring for the Market being much leſs than for many other 
Commodities which are manufactured in the Britiſh Colonic, 
it is ſurprizing it ſhould be neglected, eſpecially as it is ſuch 2 
great Part of Suſtenance to the better Sort of Inhabitants of 
thoſe Colonies, that they cannot live comfortably without it 
and purchaſe it from the French and Spaniards at a conſiderable 
Price, which muſt 2 impoveriſh the Colonies in Time. 

The Chocolate- Trees, if _— on a good Soil, and ate 
properly taken Care of, will continue vigorous and fruitful 
twenty-five or thirty Years ; ſo that the Charge of cultivating 
a Plantation of theſe Trees muſt be much leſs than that of 
Sugar, which muſt be annually planted ; for altho' the Ground 
between the Rows of Plants will require to be often hou hed 
and wrought, yet the firſt working of a Ground to make e 
new Plantation of Sugar, Indigo, Caſſada, &c. is a large 
Expence than the after Workings are. Beſides, Sugar-can® 
require as much Labour in their — as any Plant what 
ever ; and ſince the Inſects which deſtroy the Sugarcane 
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Britiſb Colonies, nothi 
for which Reaſon I th 
who are poſſeſſed of proper 
make ſome ſmall Trials at 


ave ſpread ſo much in the 
acertain Crop than 


ther of Service to the Trees; 
ered with them, they pre 
eat Uſe to the young t 
face ; and when the Leaves are rotten, 
of the Ground, and it will ſerve 
anters let the Pods in which the 
; (after they have 
on the Ground in- 


burface, which is of 
re juſt under the Sur 
be buried in digging 
as Manure. | 
| 1 is incloſed, lie and rot in a Hea 
taken the Nuts out) 
ſtead of Dung. 
ided they are 
and great Care 


which they alſo ſpr 
ther of theſe Manures are very good, pro- 
well rotted before they are lay'd on the Ground ; 
ſhould be had, 2 no Vermin ſhould be car- 
Ned on the Plantation with the Dung. ; 

Helle the ordinary Care of digging, houghing, and manu- 
Plantations of Chocolate- Trees, there is alſo another 
iſite in order to their doing well, which is, that of 
e decayed Branches off, and to take off ſmall ill- 
where-ever they are produced. But you 
ſhould be cautious how this Work is performed, for there 
ſhould be no vigorous Branches ſhortened, nor any large Am- 
putations made on theſe 
glutinous milky Juice, 


Trees ; for they abound with a ſoft 
which will flow out for many Days 
whenever they are wounded, which greatly weakens the Trees. 
However, ſuch Branches whoſe extreme Parts are decayed, 
ſhould be cut off, to prevent the Infection from 
on ; and ſuch Branches as are much decayed, ſh 
off cloſe to the Stem of the Tree ; but this Operation ſhould 


be performed in dry Weather, ſoon after the Crop of Fruit is 


may imagine, that what I have directed 
ork, and not to be performed by 
eat Miſtake ; for I have been credibly 
ix Negroes wilkeultivate a Plantation of 
ten Thouſand of theſe Trees, provided they are properly in- 
ſtructed, which is a ſmall Number, when compared to the 
Quantity neceſſary to cultivate. a Sugar Plantation of the like 
Extent of Ground, And when the Profits of both are com- 
great Difference ; for ſuppoſing we ſet 
the Price of five Shillings, for the Produce of each Tree, 
when grown, per Annum, (which I think is bei 
what has been related) then a 
ten Thouſand Trees will produce twenty-five Hundred Pounds 
a Year, which to be managed by fix or ſeven Negroes, with- 
out the Expence of Furnaces, &c, is a much greater Profit 
than I believe can be made from any other Commodity. 
In order to cultivate this Plant in Europe, by way of Cu- 
rioſity, it will be neceſſary to have the Nuts planted into Boxes 
of Earth (in the Countries where they grow) ſoon after they 
are ripe (becauſe if the Nuts are ſent over 
growing Quality before they arrive.) "Theſe 
placed in a ſhady Situation, and muſt be frequent! 
in order to forward the Vegetation of the Nuts, 
Fortnight after the Nuts are planted, the Plants will begin to 
appear above Ground ; when they ſhould be carefully watered 
in dry Weather, and protected from the violent Heat of the 
Sun, which is very injurious to theſe Plants, eſpecially while 
they are young; they ſhould alſo be kept very clear from 
Weeds, which if ſuffered to grow in the Boxes will ſoon over- 
bear the Plants, and deſtroy them: When the Plants are grown 
ſtrong enough to tranſport, they ſhould be ſhipped, an 
where they may be ſcreen'd from ſtrong Winds, falt 
and the violent Heat of the Sun. 
muſt be frequently refreſh'd with Water, but it muſt not be 
Quantities, leſt it rot the tender Fibres 
of their Roots, which will deſtroy the Plants ; and when they 
come into a cool Latitude, they muſt be carefully protected 
from the Cold, when they will not require ſo frequently to be 
watered ; for in a moderate Degree of Heat, if 
gentle Waterings twice a Week, it will be ſufficien | 
When the Plants arriye in England, they ſhould be careful- 
ly taken out of the Boxes, and each 
rate Pot filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into a mode- 
rate Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, being careful to cover the 
Glaſſes in the Heat of the Day, to ſcreen the Plants from the 
Sun ; they muſt alſo be frequently watered, but it muſt be 
done with Caution, not to rot their Roots; in this Hot-bed 
the Plants may remain till Michaelmas, when, the 
remov'd into the Bark- ſtove, 


Some People per 
is a tedious laborious 
Slaves, but this is a 
inform'd, that five or 


pared, there will be a 


very mode- 
rate, conſideri 


will looſe their 
es ſhould be 


given to them in great 


planted into a ſepa- 


and plunged into the Tan, in the 


warmeſt Part of the Stove. During the Winter Seaſon the 
Plants muſt be frequent] refreſhed with Water, but it muſt be 


tities, but in Summer they will 


given to them in ſmall 
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require a more plentiful Share, Theſe Plants are too tender 
to live in the Air in this Country, even in the hotteſt 
Seaſon of the Year, ſo they muſt conſtantly remain in the 
Bark-ftove, obſerving in very warm Weather to let in a 
Share of freſh Air to them, and in Winter to keep them very 
warm: As the Plants increaſe in Bulk, ſo they ſhould be ſhift- 
ed into larger Pots, in doing of which there muſt be particu- 
lar Care taken not to tear or bruiſe their Roots, which often 
kills the Plants, nor muſt they be "prey in Pots too large, be- 
cauſe that is a flow but ſure Death to them: The Leaves of 
theſe Plants muſt be frequently waſhed, to clear them from 
Filth, which they are ſubje& to contract by remaining con- 
ſtantly in the Houſe, and this becomes a Harbour for ſmall In- 
ſets, which will infeſt the Plants, and deſtroy them, if 

are not timely waſhed off: If theſe Rules are duly obſerved, 
the Plapt, will thrive very well, and may produce Flowers in 
this Clitnate, but it will be very difficult to obtain Fruit from 
them; for, being of a very tender nature, they are ſubject to 
many Accidents in a cold Country. 


CACH RVS. 


We have no Engli/h Name for this Plant. 
The Characters are; 


The Mowers grow on an Umbel, which confift « Petals 
ranged circularly, and expand in Form of a ASST reſt on 
the Empalement, which turns to a Fruit, compoſed of two Parts, 
ich are half oval, ſometimes ſmooth, and ſometimes rough and 
channelled, containing Seeds which reſemble Barley-corns, 


The Species are; 


1. CacHRYs ſemine fungoſo ſulcato aſpero, foliis ferulaceis, 
Mor. Umb. 5 A2 us, mts Fry — Sced, 
and F rape, ona Leaves. . 

2. CACHRYS ſemine fungoſo ſulcato aſpero, foliis peucedani 
latiuſculis. rh Un G2 . — 
rough Seed, and broadiſh Hogs-fennel Leaves. 

3- CacHRys ſemine fungoſo ſulcato plans majore, foliis peu- 
cedani anguftis, Mer. H. Cachrys, with larger plain 
furrow'd fungous Seed, and narrow Hogs-fennel Leaves. 

4. CacHRYs ſemine fungoſo ſulcato plans minore, foliis peu- 
cedani. Mor. Umb. hrys, with ſmaller plain furrow'd 

Seed, and Hogs-fennel Leaves. 


5. Cacyrys Hungarica, panacis folio. Tourn, Hunpari- 
an e with an AL. hes Lea. 25 — 
6.. CAcHRYs folus pucedani, ſemine fungoſo ſulcato a 
* minori, Tourn. Cachrys, with Hogs-fennel Ka and pet 
rough fungous Seed. | 
7. CACHRYS Cretica, angelice folio, aſphodeli radice. Tourn. 
Cy Cachrys, with an Angelica Leaf, and an Aſphodel 
OOt. 
8. Cacurys Orientalis, ferulæ folio, fructu alato plano. 


Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Cachrys, with a Fennel-giant Leaf, and 
a plain winged Seed. . 


_ — 


Theſe Plants are all propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe, for if they are kept out of the 
Ground until the following Spring, they often miſcarry, and 
when they ſucceed, they never come up until the Spring after, 
ſo that by ſowing them in Autumn a whole Year is ſaved, and 
the Seeds ſeldom miſcarry. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown on a 
ſhady Border, where the Plants are to remain, for the Plants 
having long Tap Roots do not bear tranſplanting ſo well 2s 
many other Kinds: The Diſtance to be obſerv'd for the ſowing 
of their Seeds ſhould be two Feet apart; ſo if each kind is 
ſown in a Drill, when the Plants are come up, they may be 
thinned, leaving two or three of the moſt promiſing Plants of 
each kind to remain: "Theſe Plants will begin to appear early 
in April, when they muſt be carefully clear'd from Weeds, and 
in dry Weather they ſhould be watered gently, which will 
greatly promote their Growth the firit Year ; after which time 
they will require no farther Care but to keep them clean from 
Weeds, and every Spring to dig the Ground carefully between 
the 3 ; 


m. | 
Theſe. Plants decay to the Ground every Autumm, and come 
up again in the Spring; they commonly flower in the Begin- 
ning of May, and their Seeds are ripe in Azgu/? ; their Roots 
ſometimes run down three or four Feet deep im the Earth, pro- 
vided the Soil be light, and are often as large as Parſnips - 
They will continue many Years, and if the Soil is moiſt and 
rich, they will annually produce good Seeds, but when they 
grow on a dry Soil, the Flowers commonly fall away, and are 
not ſucceeded by Seeds. + 
There is but little to be faid of the Uſes of This Genus of 
Plants: The Hungarians in the Neighbourhood of Eriew, 2s 
alſo thoſe who border on Tran __ » Servia, &. _ the 
| vor 
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Root of the Fifth Species in a Scarcity of Corn, for Want of 


other Bread. 


CASALPINA, 
This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, who diſcover'd 


it in America, in Honour to Andreas Cæſalpinus, who was an 
eminent Botaniſt, and one of the firſt Writers on a Method of 
claſſing Plants. | 


We have no E ngliſh Name for this Plant. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower of an anomalous Figure, con ſing F one 

Leaf, "which is divided into four unequal Parts; the upper Part 

is large and hallowed like a Spoon, From the Bottom of the 


Flower ariſes the Pointal, among ft. many incurved Stamina, 
which afterward becomes a Pod, including oblong Seeds. 


We have but one Sort of this Plant, viz. 


Cx$ALPINA polyphylla, aculeis horrida. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Many-leav'd Cæſalpina, with large Thorns, 


This Plant is a Native of America, where it riſes to the 
Height of fourteen or ſixteen Feet, the Trunk and Branches 
being arm'd with very ſtrong "Thorns, ſo that it is difficult to 


paſs where they are in Plenty. It was found at 8 * - 
» 


the late Doctor Hauſtoun, who ſent the Seeds into Engl 
from which ſome of theſe Plants were raiſed, © * 


This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 


ſmall Pots filled with light rich Earth early in the Spring, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving to water 
the as often as it appears dry, in order to promote the 
Vegetation of the Seeds ; and if the Nights ſhould prove cold, 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be cover'd with Mats, to 
keep the Bed in a moderate Warmth : In about two Months 
after the Plants will begin-to appear, when they muſt be'care- 
fully clear'd from Weeds, and frequently refræſh'd with Wa- 
ter, and in warm Weather the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould 
be raiſed in the middle of the Day, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants, which will greatly ſtrengthen them : When the Plants 
are about three Inches high, they ſhould be carefully taken out 
of the Pots, and each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fil- 
led with light freſh Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obſerving to water them, and ſcreen them from the Heat of the 
Sun, until they have taken new Noot, after which time the 


Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, in propor- 


tion to the Heat of the Weather, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants, and they muſt be duly watered, and kept clear from 
Weeds ; in this Hot-bed the Plants may remain until they 
touch the Glaſſes with their Tops, when they will be in Dan- 
ger of being ſcorch'd by the Sun, which will retard their 

Trowth ; therefore whenever they are grown ſo tall as to 
touch the Glaſſes with their Tops, they ſhould be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, where they 


may have Room to grow. Theſe Plants being tender, ſhould- 


always be kept in the Bark-ftove, and have a moderate Share 
of 


eat in Winter, and being plac'd amongſt other tender Ex- 


otick Plants of the ſame Country, will afford an agreeable Va- 
riety. | 

CAINITO, [This is the American Name, by which the 
Indians called this Tree, according to Ovieds] Star-Apple, 
vulgo. I A. 


The Characters are; ö 


I hath an open Bell ſbap d Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
and cut into ſeveral Segments towards the Tip 5 uk 


ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a globular or 
olive-/bap'd ſoft, fleſhy Fruit, incloſing a Stone of the ſame 
Shape. | | i 


The Species are; | 
1. Calx fro folio ſubtus aureo, fructu maliformi. Plum. 


Nou. Gen. The Star-Apple, vulgo. 


2. CainiTto folio ſubtus aureo, fruttu oliveform, Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Cainito with olive-ſhap'd Fruit. 


Theſe Plants grow in the warmeſt. Parts of America, where 
the Fruit of the firſt Sort is eaten by way of Deſert: This 
Tree grows to the Height of thirty or forty Feet, and has a 
freight ſmooth Stem, regularly beſet with Branches, which 
are adorn'd with Leaves of a. ſhining green Colour on their 
upper Sides, but of a ruſſet colour underneath; from the ſet- 
ting on of the Footſtalks of the Leaves comes out the Flowers, 
which have no great Beauty, but are ſucceeded by the Fruit, 


. 


1 


ving to water the Pots frequently, to forward the Vegetation 


which is about che Size of a large Apple, and of | the fame 
The other Sort is not ſo common in our Settlements in 4. 
merica, but grows very plentifully in the Spaniſh Weft-Indie,, 


from whence I have receiv'd of this and the former 


kind, © | 
are both propagated by Seeds, which ſhould. be ſown 
2 Pen i with light freſh and plu into a Hot. 


bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to refreſh the often with 


Water, in order to promote the Vegetation of the Seeds: 


When the Plants are come up three Inches high, they ſhould 
be ſhaken out of the Pots, and carefully parted; then put 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with freſh Earth, and 
plunge them into the Hot-bed again, being careful to ſhade 
the (Haſſes until the Plants have taken new Root, after which 
time they ſhould have Air and Water in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon ; when the Plants have grown ſo much 
as that their Roots are confin'd by theſe Pots, yr be 
ſhifted into larger, always obſerving to preſerye a Ball of Earth 
to their Roots. - 

Theſe Plants will not bear the cold of our Air in Summer, 
ſo muſt always be preſerv'd in the Bark-ſtove, and treated after 
the manner directed for the Coffee-tree ; with this 


ment the Plants will thrive exceedingly, and it is hoped, will 


ſoon produce Flowers in England, 


CAKILE, Sea-Rocket. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a croſs-ſhap'd Fletuer, conſiſting of four Petal; from 
whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, Mer pay Me becomes a . Fruit, 
2 the Point of a Spear, and is jointed, in each of which 
— is lodged one Seed, which is for the moſt part ob- 
8+ of 
The Species are; | 


1. CAKILE maritima, ampliore folio, T. Cor. Sea- Rocket, 
witha La Leaf. by i 

2. CAKILE mariti anguſitore folio. T. Cor. Sea- 
Rocket, with a narrow Fr a ted | | 

3. CAkIIE Graca arvenſis, ſiligua ſtriata brevi, T. Cor, 
Greek Sea-Rocket, with a ſhort ſtriated Pod. 

4. CaKi:e Orientalis, fructu minimo uerrucoſo. T. Car. 
Eaſtern Sea-Rocket, with a ſmall warted Fruit. 


The two firſt Sorts grow wild in divers Parts of Europe on 
the Sea-ſhore, where the Salt Water generally flows: The ſe- 
cond Sort is pretty comman in England, but the firſt hath not 
been found wild in this Country: The third and fourth Sorts 
were-diſcovered by Doctor Tournefort, who ſent their Seeds to 
the royal Garden at Paris. 1 | 
They are all annual Plants, their Seeds ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in the Place where they 
ſhould remain, for they will not bear tranſplanting well; when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be kept clear from 
Weeds, and where they are too cloſe, they muſt be thinned, 
ſo as to leave them four or five Inches aſunder, which is all the 
Culture they require; in June they will flower, and their 
Seeds will ripen in Augu/t ; there is no Beauty or Uſe in theſe 
Plants at preſent known, but they are preſerved in botanick 
Gardens for Variety. 85 


CALABA, Indian Maſlick-tree. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a roſaceous Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Petals, which 
are placed in a circular Order, from whoſe Flower-cup riſes the 
Paintal, which afterwards becomes a ſpherical fleſby Fruit, in- 


' cluding a Nut of the ſame Form. 


We know but one Sort of this Plant, which is, 
CAaLABa folio citrii. ſplendente. Plum. N. G. 39. Indian 
Maſtick- tree, with a ſhining Citron Leaf. | 
WT his Tree grows to a great Magnitude in the warm Parts of 
America, where it is a Native : From the Trunk and Branches 


there iſſues out a clear Gum, ' ſomewhat like Maſtick, from 


whence it received its Name, the Gum being us'd in thoſe 
Countries as Maſticxk. hs OH 

At preſent this Tree is pretty rare in England, it being ſo 
tender as not to bear the open Air ; ſo that it muſt be preſerv'd 
in Stoves, with the moſt tender Exotick Plants; it is propaga- 
ted by the Nuts, which are . from Anericu; 
theſe ſhould be planted in ſmall Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into a-Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſer- 


of 


3 — — * 


* 6 


err 


_ 


R 
before 


Nuts. which having hard Shells, are pretty fc 
— Covers, unleſs they have a. good e of 
— and Moiſture. When the Plants are come up about two 
1 igh, ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, each into 
now. te” ot filled with light-freſh Earth, and plung'd 
4 g 2 moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-hark, pgs oy water 
— them until they have taken new Root, after which 
time they ſhould have Ai admitted to them in proportion to 
the Heat of the Weather and the Bed in which the — 
ced, and they muſt be frequently watered in warm _ 3 
in this Bed they may remain during the Summer __ — 
Michaelmas they ſhould be remov'd into the Bark- * — 
lac'd in a warm Situation; during the Winter Seaſon theſe 
Plants will require Water pretty often, but it ſhould — be gi- 
ven to them in large. Quantities, eſpecially'in cold Weather, 
Jeſt it rot the Fibres of their Roots. 1 
The Spring following the Plants ſhould be ſhaken out f 
ſmall Pots, in which they were placed, and tranſplanted 1 * ots 
of a larger 8ize, obſerving to pare off all the 4 i — 


and fill the Pots with the above - mention'd freſh 


them into the Hot- bed again, 1 to m__ — 354 
frequently, and give them a greater Share, as ea- 
— no : e other ement of theſe Plants 
being the ſame as hath been directed for the Coffee-tree and 
ſome other tender Exotick Trees, it need not be repeat- 


ed. , 
CALAMINTHA, [Ri, of waa, fair or beautiful, and 


ung, Mint, becauſe the Virtues are like that of Mint.] Cala- 
mint. * 


The Characters are; 


It hath a long tubulous Flower, which opens at the Top into 
two Lips; the 1 Lip or Creft is roundiſh, and divided into 
two Segments; the lower Lip or Beard is divided into three ;theſe 
Flnwers are produced from the Joints of the Stalks at the Foot- 
fralks of the Leaves, in Bunches, upon pretty long Pedicles or 
Footftalks. | | 


The Species are; | 
1. CaLAMINTHA vulgaris, vel officinarumGermanie. C. B. 
The common Calamint. 


2. CALAMINTHA pulgei odere, foliis latioribus. H. L. 
Broad-leav'd Calamint, with a Pen Smell. 

3. CALAMINTHA magno flore. C. B. Calamint with large 
4. CALAMINTHA incana, acymi folits. C. B. Hoary Ca- 
lamint, with Leaves like Baſil, | 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is found wild in many Parts of Eng- 
land, but may be propagated in Gardens, by ſowing the Seeds 
in Spring, or parting the Roots: it will grow in almoſt any 
Soil or Suation, This is the Sort commonly uſed in Medi- 
cine; tho? the ſecond Sort hath of late prevailed in the Markets, 
The ſecond” and third Sorts may be, propagated in the ſame 
Manner as the firſt, and are equally as hardy. The fourth Sort 
is ſomewhat - tenderer, and ſhould be kept in Pots, and 
ſhelter'd in Winter: This is increafed by planting Cuttings in 
any of the Summer Months. | | 


CALCEOLUS, Ladies Slipper. 
The Characters are; 


It hath an anomalous Flower, confifting of fox diffimilar Leaves, 
four of which are placed in the Form of a Croſs ; the other two 
poſſeſs the Middle,” ane of which is bifid, and reſts upon the other, 
which is ſwelling, and ſhaped like a She: The Empalement be- 
comes a Fruit, open on three Sides, to which adhere the Valves, 
pregnant with very ſmall Seeds like Duſt. FP 

The Species are; | | 

1. CaictoLus Marianus. Dod. Ladies Slipper. . 

2. CALCEOLUsS flore majore. Tourn. Ladies Slipper, with 
a larger Flower. | | 4-5 BEE 

3. Be LCEOLUS , Marianus Canadenſis. Cornut. Canady 

es Slipper. 1 aw 8 ir | Wo | 

4. CarctoLvs\Marie luteus. Mor. H. R. B. The yel- 
low Ladies Slipper. 0 av; 1 | TEE | 7 


Ibe firſt Species grows wild in the North of England, and 
in Scotland; from whence the Plants may be procured. The 
beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting of them is in Autumn, juſt as the 
eaves decay; when the Roots ſhould: be carefully taken up 
with a large Ball of Earth to them, and muſt be planted] in a 
loamy Soil, and in a ſhady Situation; where if they are 
luffered to remain undiſturbed, they will produce their beauti- 


9 


ful Flowers in A, and may be preſerved ſeveral Years : But 


if they are placed in a warm, rich Soil, they will not thrive, 
and 2 produce any Flowers. F 

The ſecond Sort is not a Native of E ngland, but is equall 
hardy with ours; ſo that if Roots can be procured from ood, 
1 in the ſame Manner as hath been directed 

r that. | | — 

The third Sort is found in New- England, Virginia, and 
North-Caralina, in moiſt Woods, from whence the 1 may 
be procured, Theſe muſt have a moiſt, ſhady Situation, and 
in Winter ſhould be ſcreened from ſevere Froſts, otherwiſe 
they cannot be preſerv'd in this Country : For although 
are found wild in Countries where they have much colder 
Winters, yet ing in the Woods, they are covered with 
Leaves, and are protected by the Trees; ſo that the Froſt doth 
not penetrate very deep into the Earth. | 
All theſe Plants ſhould be placed in a ſhady Situation, and 
in dry Weather muſt be frequently water'd, otherwiſe 
will not thrive, for Hey enerally grow on moiſt ſpringy Soils, 
and where they are with Trees; ſo that where there is 
not particular Care to keep them moiſt during their Seaſon of 
Growth, they ſeldom thrive in Gardens. 


CALF's-SNOUT. Vid: Antirrhinum. 


CALTHA, Marygold. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a radiated diſcous Flower ; the Petals of the Flnwer 
are, for the moſt part, crenated ; the Seeds are crooked and rough; 
thoſe which are outermoſt are long, and thoſe within are ſhort : 
the Leaves are ling, intire, and ſucculent. 


The Species are; 


1. CALTHA vulgaris, flore citrino. C. B. The common 
Marygold. 

2. CALTHA vulgaris, flore pallido. C. B. The pale- 
colour'd Marygold. ö 

3. CALTHA polyanthos major. C. B. The large double 


Marygold. | 
4. Ca LTHA polyanthos maxima. C. B. The largeſt double 


— BBY | 
Py 2 3 minima. F. B. The ſmalleſt Marygold. 

6. CAL THA media, folio longo, prolifera. Boerh. Ind. The 

childing Marygold. | 

7. CALTHA Africana, flore intus albo, extus violaceo. Tourn. 
The African Marygold with Flowers that are white within, and 
of a violet Colour on the Outſide. 

8. CAL THA Africana, flore intus albo, extus leviter violaceo, 
mine plano cordato, Boerh. Ind. African gold, with 
Flowers white within, and of a ſoft violet Colour without, 
and an IP Seeds. 4 

9. CALTHA Africana, foliis croci anguſtis, florum petalis 
externe — — albis. Bark Ind. African 
2 d, with narrow Leaves like Saffron, and the Petals of 
the Flower white within, and purple without. 


The ſux Sorts firſt mention'd are very hardy Plants, and may 
be ſown in Beds or Borders of common Earth in any Part of 
the Garden, They are all Annuals; yet if their Seeds are 
ſuffer'd to fall to the Ground, they will ſupply you, without 
the Trouble of ſowing them. But in order to keep the Sorts 
diſtinct, we ſhould carefully fave the Seeds of each, and fow 
them in the Spring, eſpecially the largeſt, double, and childing 
Kinds, which are often kept. in Gardens for the Beauty of 
their Flowers, the other are only ſow'd for Pot-herbs. The 
ſeventh and eighth Sorts are very pretty Annual Plants, and 
ſhould be ſowed. in a warm Border, and in a light Soil, and 
may- be, while young, tranſplanted into other Parts of the 
Garden, where they are to remain: but if they are grown 
large before you remove them, it is a great Hazard if they 
grow again. Theſe Plants will continue producing great Quan- 
tities of beautiful Flowers moſt part of the Summer; and if 
the Seaſqn is not too cold and wet, will ripen their Seeds very 
well ; which you muſt be careful to gather when ripe, for they 
ſoon fall to the Ground, a 

The ninth Sort is an abiding Plant, and pever produces any 
good Seeds in this Country; but may be propagated by Cut- 
tings, which ſhould be planted in Pots of good light Earth, and 

lung'd into a gentle Hot- bed, refreſhing them often with 
2 ſhading them from the great Heats of the Sun, 
until they have taken Root; when you muſt harden them by 
degrees, to endure the open Air. This Plant muſt be hous'd 


in Winter with the Ficoides, &c. but muſt have as much free 
open Air as poſſible when the Weather is mild ; for if it is kept 
too cloſe, it is very ſubject to grow mouldy and rot away; it 
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continues flowering the greateſt part of the V ear, for which it 
is very valuable, and often produces its Flowers in the middle 
of Winter, when few other Flowers appear. | | 


CALTHA PALUSTRIS. Pide Populago. 


: 


fore it opens, or the ſoft Huſk or Skin in which a Flower firſt 
of all, and afterwards the Seeds of Herbs and Fruit of Trees, 
is cover'd.] Lat. The Cup inclgſing or containing the Flower. 


CAMARA, American Viburnum, vulgo. a 
The Characters are; | 


It hath an anomalous per ſonated Flnwer, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
whoſe upper Lip (or Creſt) is erect, but the Beard (or under 
Lip) is divided into three Parts, The Embryo which the 
Flawer fits, afterward becomes a ſoft Fruit or Berry, incloſing 
4 hard, round Seed ; to which may be added, that many Embry's 
are collected into one Body. | 


The Species are; 


1. CAMARA ſpinoſa, flore variegato. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
American Viburnum, with a variegated Flower. 
2. CAMARA trifolia, purpureſcen fore. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
American Viburnum, with three 
3. CAMARA ſalvie foliis, floribus  incarnatis. American 
Viburnum, with Sage Leaves, and fleſh-colour'd Flowers, 
4. CamAaRa melifſe folio, flore variabili, Hort. Elib. 
American Viburnum, with a Leaf, and a variable Flower, 


Theſe Plants are Natives of America, where there are ſeveral 
other Species than are here enumerated. They may be raiſed 
from Seeds, which may be obtain'd from Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
or any of the warm Iſlands in the gſ-Indier; where they are 
known by the Name of Wild Sage. Theſe Seeds ſhould be 
ſown in — or March, in ſmall Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, which ſhould be plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, obſerving to refreſh the often with Water; and in 
the Heat of the Day the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to admit the 
Air to the Pots, otherwiſe the Bed will be ſo hot as to e 
the ſcalding of the Seeds. In about five or fix Weeks after the 
Seeds are ſown, the Plants will begin to _ ; When you 
Muſt be careful to refreſh them often with Water, as alſo to 
give them Air, in proportion to the Warmth of the Bed in 
which they are placed; and ſo ſoon as the Plants are two Inches 


high, they ſhould be taken carefully out of the Pots in which 


they were ſown, and tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged again into the 
Hot-bed : But you muſt obſerve to ſtir up the Bark with a 
Dung-fork, that it may renew its Heat ; and when the Pots are 
plunged, you muſt water them pretty well, to ſettle the Earth 
to the Plants, which muſt be repeated often: You muſt alſo 
ſhade the Glaſſes until the Plants have. taken new Root ; after 
which Time they ſhould have Air and Water, in proportion to 
the Heat of the Seaſon, and the Bed in which they are plac'd. 
By the Middle or latter End of Zune the Plants will have 
acquired Strength, and the Roots will fill the ſmall Pots into 
which they were planted ; therefore you ſhould ſhake them 
out of thoſe, and put them into Pots of a larger Size, which 
ſhould be again plunged into the Hot-bed, to encourage the 
Plants to take Root; after which Time they ſhould be enured 
by Degrees to the open Air, into which they ſhould be removed 
in the middle of 7uly, placing them in a warm Situation, where 
they may be defended from ſtrong Winds; and toward the 
End of the Month they will _ to ſhew their Flowers, which 
are produc'd in Cluſters at the Extremity of the Branches, and 
will continue in ny for near three Months. 
Toward the End of September theſe Plants muſt be removed 
into the Stove, obſerving to place them where they may enjo 
free Air, and have the Benefit of the Sun, as alſo to refr 
them often with Water; but in the Depth of Winter you 
muſt not give them too much at one Time: You muſt alſo 
keep them clear from dead- Leaves, or decayed Branches ; 
2 if ſuffered to remain, are often injurious to the 
ts. 2 9 ih 
Theſe Plants muſt remain in the Stove until June; for if 
they are carried abroad too ſoon, they are often injur'd by the 
cold Nights, which frequently happen in May. But you ſhould 
let them have as much Air as poſſible in the Spring, when the 
Weather is mild, 3 the Shoots will be and when 
the Plants are expoſed they generally decay, whereby their 
Flowers are/ deſtroyed. When t they are — — the 


| Stove,” they ſhould be placed in a warm Situation, and 


muſt be |. frequently watered ; which will cauſe: them to 
produce much r Flowers, and in greater Plenty 
than otherwiſe they would. With this Management the Plants 


CALYX [with Betanifts,” fipnifies'the Cup of a Flaver be- 
er 5 have taken Root; after w 


aves and a purpliſh Flower. 


tuberoſe Root. 


will grow to the Height of five or ſix Feet, and may be trained 
to have regular Heads, and {a vrarm Senſors W e 
W England. u W. 
They may alſo be 8 . which ſhould 
be taken from the old Plants in April, and muſt be planted into 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot- bed 
of Tanners-bark, OE mus nds hank until they 
ich Time they muſt be treated in 
the Manner directed for the ſeedling Plants. 4 =: 


CAMPANIFORM ' Flowers, [of Campana a Bell; | 
_—_ Lat. Shape.] Such Flowers as in Shape 1 


CAMPANULA [ſignifies a little Bell, ” tho? parva Cam- 


N 1 — L. 1 — ng — Flowers 1 a little Bell, 
is alld Trachelium, o ons, 73 either 
becauſe it is a v r 
for Inflanimations of the Tracheal Artery. It is alſo calf d. 
vularia, becauſe it is good againſt Diſeaſes of the Uvula ;' and 
alſo Cervicaria, of Cervix the Neck, becauſe it heals Diſeaſes 
of the Neck. It is likewiſe call'd Pentagonia, becauſe the 
Flowers contract themſelves into five Angles, eſpecially in the 
Evening. ] Bell-Flower, ' | 
The Characters are; | 
The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is ſbap'd like a Bell and is 
before Blown, of a pentagonal Figure ; and, when lh d, 
is cut into five Segments at the Top. The Seed-veſſel is, for the 


moſt part, divided into three Cells, each having a Hole at the 
Bottom, by which the Seed is emitted. s 


The Species are; | 


1. CAMPANULA fyramidata altiſſima. Tourn. The talleſt 
pyramidal Bell-flower. | E. 
2. CAMPANULA 2 Lobelii, flore cœruleo. Mer. F 
Hiſt. *. — blue Peach-leay'd Bell- flower. 1 ; 
. CAamPANULA olia e albo. . . 9 
white Peach-lea' —— LEY * f 
4. CAMPANULA perſicafolia e pleno. Tourn. The F 
* Peach-leav'd Ball loner, , Jl INS 1 +: 5 
5. CAMPANULA perſicefolia, flore albo « Tourn, The ; 
double white — 2 2 
6. CAMPANULA hortenfis flore & folio oblongo, C. B. 
Garden Bell- lower with oblong Leaves and Flowers; commonly 
EE pe | 
7. CAMPANULA. Horten e & folio oblongo, flore alli. 
C. 2 White ogy > E. p 8 
. CAMPANULA Hortenſis flore & folio oblongo, flore varie- 
gate, The firip'd Canterbury Kal. ann? 
9. CAMPANULA vulgatior, foltts urtice, vel major & af- 
jon e duplici cœrules majore. Boerh. Ind. Large Nettle- 
v'd Bell-flower with large double blue Flowers. 
10. CAMPANULA vulgatior foliis urtice, vel major & af: 
_— flore duplici albo. H. R. Par. Large Nettle-leav'd 
Il-fower, with double white Flowers. 
11, CAMPANULA Canarienſis, atriplicis folio, tuberoſa ra- 
dice. Tourn, Canary Bell-flower, with Orach Leaves, and a 
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12. CAM AN UL A minor Americana, foliis rigidis, flore cœ- 
rules patulo, H. L. Dwarf American Bell- flower, with rigid 
Leaves, and blue Flowers. 

1 7 CAMPANULA minor Americana, foliis rigidis, flore all. 
H. H. L. Dwarf American Bell-flower, with rigid Leave, 
and white Flowers. | N din 8 

14. CAMPANULA radice eſculenta, flore cœruleo. H. I. 
Blue Bell- flower, with edible Roots, commonly called Rampi- 
Ons. , Aan q n * 

15. CAMPANULA @rv ocumbens. Intl. R. H. Ve- 
nuss Looking-glaſs, N on 3 5 | | 

16. CAMPANULA arvenſis erefta, H. L. Upright V+ 
nus's Looking-glats. | AA 

17. CAMPANULA arvenſis erecta, flore allo. Inſt. R. 
H. Upright Venus's Looking-glaſs, with a white Flower. 
18. CAMPANULA arvenſis procumbens, flore albo. H. J. 
Jenus's Looking-glaſs, with a white Flower. 12 
19. CAMPANULA | maxima,  foliis latiſſimis, flore c@ruls. 
C. B P, Greateſt Bell-flower, with broad ves, and a 
blue Flower, commonly called Giant Throatwort. 

20. CAMPANULA maxima, foliir lariſſimis, flore albo. C. 
— P. Greateſt Bell- flower, with broad Leaves, and a white 

ower, ' | | TED PE TUSTTTORTS 17 

21. CAMPANULA pratenſis;" flore conglomerato.:; C. B. P. 
Little n vlg. E 
22. CAMPANULA „fore cunglameruto, abo. FI.!“ 
Par. or Canterbury Bells, with a White 
Flower. 3 | 8 - | ; 

' 23. CAMPAN UTA 


' 


— 


- . 
2 
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- 
o 
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CA 


is echii,  floribus vi C. B. 
a NULA folus echt bus ville . 
os — Vipers- bugloſs, and Flow- 


foribus oblongis. C. B. 
et, and longiſh' Flow- 


uſtifolia, magno flore, major. 


ower, with a narrow Leaf, 


folia o flere. 
; wich a ſmall 


* CamPANULa foliis anchuſe, 
Bell- flower with Leaves like 


25. CAur ANA 1 
Inft. R. H. Greater wood Bell- 
and Flower. 

26. CAMPANULA nemnoroſa 
Toft R. H. Narrow-leafed wood 

Ws | . . * * 
27. CAMPANULA a vulgaris. C. B. 
und- flower. 
Common ſmall round- leaf Mor. Hit Five- 


28. CamPAnuL'a pentagonia perfoliata. 
corner'd Bell-flower, with a Nerfoliared Leaf. 


firſt Sort is commonly cultivated to adorn Chimnies, 
1 oe in the Sed for which Purpoſe there is 
no Plant more proper, it producing ſometimes eight, ten, or 
twelve Branches, which will grow four or five Feet high, and 
produce large Quantities of beautiful Flowers, almoſt the 
Whole Length of the Stalks, which, if kept from Rain and 
Sun, will continue in Beauty for a long time; and if the 
Branches are regularly ſpread ſſat to Sticks, makes a very fine 
Appearance. 

"This Plant is propagated either by ſowing the Seeds in 
March, in a Bed of light undung'd by 
Roots ; the latter Method _ the moſt expeditious, is com- 
monly practis' d; for every Dug taken from the Roots in 
September or March, will grow, if rightly ma 
Roots which are rais'd from „will make the ſtrongeſt 
Bloom ; for which Reaſon, you ſhould every Year ſow of the 
Seeds, to have a Succeſſion of theſe Roots for Bloom, not- 
withſtanding they are commonly three or four Years before 
they flower ; we ſhould therefore tranſplant the young Plants 
into Nurſery-beds the September after ſowing, which Beds 
ſhould be made of a light Soil, rather dry than wet : The 
Diſtance they ſhould be planted at, is ſix Inches ſquare : And 
if in hard froſty Weather you cover the Bed with Mats, it 
will greatly ſtrengthen the young Roots ; in theſe Beds they 
may remain until the third Year after ſowing ; at which time, 
if you find the Roots are ſtrong, and promiſe well for flower- 
ing, in September you ſhould take them up, and plant them 
into Pots of light Soil ; and if you have the Conveniency of 
a Glaſs-Frame to ſhelter them in Winter from great Rains and 
ſevere Froſts, they will be vaſtly the ftronger for it: For 
altho* they require frequent Waterings in Summer-time, yet 
too much Wet in Winter is apt to rot them ; for their Roots 
are ſucculent and milky ; therefore, if you have no ſuch Con- 
veniency, you muſt lay the Pots on one Side in "OE Wea- 
ther, and in a great Froſt ſet them under a warm Wall, Pale, 
or Hedge, and cover them with Peaſe-haulm, &c. obſerving to 
lay a little old Dung round the Pots, to — their Roots from 
the Froſt. If this Care be taken, the Flowers will ſufficientl 
recompenſe for the Trouble, in their Numbers and — 

The Peach-leav'd Bell- Flowers may be rais'd from Seeds, in 
the ſame manner; or be increas'd, by parting their Roots in 
Autumn, which is the moſt expeditious Method : Theſe are 
very hardy, and may be planted in open Beds or Borders, 
where they will flower very ſtrong, eſpecially if their Roots 
are taken up and parted every other Year ; for otherwiſe, the 
Number of Heads will render their Stems weak, and the 
Flowers ſmall. 

The Canterbury Bells are biennial, ſeldom laſting longer 
than the ſecond Lear; theſe therefore are only rais'd, by 
ſowing their Seeds, the beſt Seaſon for which is in the Begin- 
ning of April, and in June the Plants will be fit to tranſplant ; 
at which time you ſhould prepare a Bed or two in a ſhady Si- 
tuation, where you muſt plant them at about fix Inches Di- 
ſtance every way ; and in September following you may plant 
them out into the Borders of the Flower Garden, where the 
will flower the May following; and when they have ied, 
their Seeds will die ; therefore you muſt ſow every Year, to 
have a 4 freſh Roots. 

The two Dwarf American Kinds are only propagated by Off- 
ſets, their Seeds ſeldom ripening with us; they are hardy, and 
will endure in the open Air, provided they are planted in a 
dry Soil, and a warm Situation: The beſt Seaſon for parting 
1 Roots, is in April; but they muſt not have too rich a 


The Canary Campanula is one of the moſt beautiful Plants 
of the Green-houſe, it producing its Flowers in the Depth of 
Winter, and venting — through the Months of Decem- 
ber, January, and February, This Plant is propagated by 
parting its Roots, the Seaſon for which is in June, when the 


il, or by parting the 


nag d: But the 


Stems are quite decay d; and in doing of it, great Care ſhould 
be taken, — 9 or bruiſe hs Rocks? which would 
endanger their decaying, The Soil in which theſe Roots 
ſhould be planted, muſt be one third freſh Earth, a third part 
Sand, and the reſt Lime-rubbiſh ; this ſhould be well mix'd 
and fcreen'd, and, if laid together half a Year before it is uſed, 
that it may incorporate, it will be the better. | 

When > plant the Roots, give them a little Water to 
ſettle the Earth about them; but afterwards let your Water- 
ings be ſparingly done, and but ſeldom repeated until their 
Stems begin to advance ; after which, they muſt have it a 
little freely: For want of this Caution, many of theſe and o- 
ther Flower-roots which are kept in Pots, are deſtroy'd ; for 
it is i ble to ſuppoſe that a Root which is intirely at Reſt, 
and deſtitute of Leaves, ſhould be capable of diſcharging any 
Quantity of Moiſture ; therefore let this Caution be conſtantly 
obſerv'd. The Stems of the Flower will begin to appear in 
Auguſt ; and if the Roots are ſtrong, will riſe to eight or nine 
Feet in height; and in November, or ſooner, will begin to 
ſhew its beautiful flame-colour'd Flowers. When theſe Stems 
begin to advance, we ſhould remove the Plant into Shelter, to 
guard it from Morning Frofts, or great Rains; and as the Wea- 
ther grows colder, it muſt be remov'd into a E Green-houſe, 
where it ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible in open mild 
Weather. This Plant will require the ſame Proportion of 
Heat as is allotted for the Ficoides, and will thrive in the ſame 
Houſe better than amongſt Orange-trees, &c, 

The nettle-leav'd Bell-flowers are very hardy, and may be 
increas'd by parting their Roots either in Spring or Autumn, 
and are * for 3 open Borders. 

ion is propagated in the Kitchen- Garden, for its 
Root, which was formerly in greater Eſteem in England than 
at preſent, altho* the French are till very fond of it: The 
Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown in March, in a Bed of light 
dry Earth, as thin as poſſible ; and in May, when the Plants 
are come up, hough them out, leaving them about four Inches 
Square; and during the Summer keep them clear from Weeds, 
and the Winter following they will be fit for Uſe. 

The two dwarf American Sorts will endure our common 
Winters in the open Air ; but in ſevere Froſts they are often 
deſtroyed : Therefore it will be proper to preſerve ſome Plants 
of each Sort in Pots, which may be placed under a common 
Hot-bed Frame in Winter ; obſerving to take off the Glaſles 
every Day in mild Weather, that they may enjoy as much 
free Air as poſſible; and in hard Froſts the Glaſſes may be co- 
vered with Mats, Straw, or Peaſe-Haulm, to prevent the 
Earth in the Pots from being frozen, which will preſerve the 
Plants in Vigour, 

The four Sorts of Venus's Looking-glaſs are annual Plants; 
the Seeds of theſe ſhould be ſown in the Borders of the Flower- 
garden, where they are to remain; for they do not love tranſ- 
planting. If the Seeds are ſown in April, the Plants will 
flower in June and July; but if they are ſown in May, they 
will not flower till Aygu/? : ſo that by ſowing them at different 
Times, there may be a Succeſſion of them in flower during all 
the Summer Months; and if the Seeds are ſown toward the 
End of Auguſt, upon a light warm Soil, the Plants will abide 
the Winter, and flower early the Spring following. The 
Seeds of the firſt Sort are very common in all the Seed-ſhops 
in London : the fourth is a Variety of the firſt ; but the ſecond 
and third Sorts are leſs common in England. 

All the other Sorts (except: the laſt) are very hardy Plants, 
which abide many Years, and will grow in ſhady Places under 
the Drip of Trees; ſo that they are very proper to plant in 
Wilderneſs Quarters, where they will thrive, and produce 
their Flowers every Year ; ſo will afford an agreeable 3 
in ſuch Parts of the Garden, where few other Plants wi 
thrive, | 

They may be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds on a Bed 
of freſh Earth in the Spring; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds in the Flower-nurſery, 
obſerving to water. them, until they have taken new Root ; 
after which Time they will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds. At Michaelmas they may be 
tranſplanted into the Places where they are deſigned to remain; 
where they will continue many Years, and will increafe by 
their Roots, by which Method they may alſo be propagated. 

The laſt Sort is an annual Plant, which may be propagated 
in the ſame Manner as the Venus's Looking-glaſs ; but being a 
larger Plant, - ſhould be allowed more Room to grow. If the 
Seeds of this Plant are, permitted to fall on the Ground, the 
Plants will come up the following Spring, and thrive without 
any other Culture but keeping them clear from Weeds. 
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CAMPHORA : [This is call'd Caphura or n the 
us Tree is 


calPd 


Latins, and Capur and Caphur by the Arabians : 
e 


”- ow. — > —— 
=y 


een, 01nd on 2d cn ant ted 
The Characters are; "om BY en 360 | 
It hath Leaves like thoſe. of the Pear-Tree, but are full of 


| Ribs, which grow alternately upon the Branches : The ers 
F. of one Leaf, which is divided inta five or. fix 8 


nel bifid. 5 
Caur non offiindrum. C. B. The Camphire-Tree. 


The Authors who have treated of this Tree, ſuppoſe there 
are two Sorts of it, one of which is a Native of the Iſle of 
Borneb, and is the Tree from whence the beſt hire is 
taken, which is ſuppos'd to be a natural Exudation from the 
Tree, produced in ſuch Places where the Bark of the Tree has 
been wounded or cut. The other Sort is a Native of Japan, 
which Dr. Kempfer deſcribes to be a Kind of Buy, 
dlack or purple Berries, and from whence the Inhabitants of 
the Province of Satzuma, and the Iſland of Gothe, prepare 
their Camphire, which is procur'd by making a ſimple Decoction 
of the Root and Wood of this Tree cut into ſmall Pieces : 
But this Sort of Camphire (he ſays) is extremely cheap, being 
in Value eighty or an hundred Times leſs than the true Bornean 

hire. | | 

his Tree is at preſent very rare in Europe, and is only in- 
creas'd by laying down the Branches, which are commonly 
two or three Years before they take Root, ſo as to be fit to re- 
move: It requires a light Soil, and frequent Waterings in warm 
Weather, but in Winter you muſt do it ſparingly : It muſt be 
kept in a moderate Warmth in Winter, but in Summer may 
be expos'd to the open Air in a well-ſhelter'd Place, 


CAMPHORATA, Stinking Ground-pine. 
The Species are; | 
1. CAMPHORATA hirſuta. C. B. Hairy ſtinking Ground- 


ine, | 5 
; 2. CamPHoORAT a glabra. C. B. Smooth ſtinking Ground- 
pine. | 


_ Theſe Plants plentifully on ſandy and Soils near 
Montpelier, as alſo in Italy and Spain; but are ſeldom culti- 
vated in Gardens. | | | f 
The firſt Sort is reckoned amongſt the officinal Plants in the 
College Diſpenſatory; but at preſent is ſeldom uſed in Medi- 
cine. | 

Tbey may be pr ted by Slips, which ſhould be planted 
in a ſhady Border in Aris, juſt as the Plants begin to ſhoot, 
obſerving to water them frequently ; and when the Slips have 
taken good Root, they may be tranſplanted (with a Ball of 
Earth to their Roots) into a warm dry Border, or elſe into 
Pots, that they may be ſheltered in ſevere Froſts, otherwiſe 
they will be deſtroyed, | 

They may alſo be propagated by Seed ; but as ſeldom 

perfect their Seeds in this Country, ſo the other Method is 
always uſed to propagate them here. 


CAMPION. Vide Lychnis. 
CANWDLE-BERRT-TREE. Vide Gale. 
| CANDY-TUFT. Vide Thlaſpi, 

CANN A INDICA. Vide Cannacorus, 


CANNABIS [KA, Gr.] Hemp. 
The Characters are; 


It hath digitated (or finger d) Leaves, which grow ſite to 
one another | the Flawers have no viſible Petals 3 it it Hit and 
Female, in different Plants. 70 ö 


Cannasis ſativa. C. B. The Manured Hemp. 


This Plant is propagated in the rich fenny Parts of Lincoln- 
Hire, in great Quantities, for its Bark, which is ſo uſeful for 
Cordage, Cloth, c. and the Seeds afford an Oil which is uſed 
in Medicine. 0979 

This Plant is propagated from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
early in the Spring, on a rich moiſt Soil, which is not too tiff; 
about three Buſhels of this Seed will ſow an Acre. In chuſing 
of the Seeds, obſerve to take the beſt coloured, and the 
. heavieſt, and crack ſome of them, to ſee if their Kernels are 


% 


full and plump, otherwiſe it will not grow. When the Plants 


are come up, they ſhould be houghed out in the fame Manner 


| eoments : 
Fruit is ſbap'd like a Nut 3 the Shell is tender, and the Ker- 


as is praQtiſed for Taxi; leaving the Plants. a. Foot or ſixtee, 
Inches apart 3 obſerve 15 to el the Weeds, which if well 
performed, and in dry Weather, will deſtroy em. Thi, 
Crop will require a ſecond, Houghing about a Month after the 
firſt, in order to deftroy the Weeds; if this be well performeq 
it will require no farther Care; for the Hemp will ſoon aſter 
cover r and prevent the Growth of Weeds. 

. The firſt Seaſon for pulling the Hemp, is uſually about the 


middle of Auguſi, when they — 3 to pull what they call the 
e 


Fimble- Hemp, which is the Plants; but it would 
much the better Method, to defer this a Fortnight or — 
Weeks longer; until theſe Male Plants have fully ſhed their 
Duſt, without which the Seeds will prove abortive; produce 
nothing if ſown the next Year, nor will, thoſe concerned in 
the ; Qul-mills give any Thing for them, there being only 
——_ Huſks, | without any Kernels to produce the Oil. 

e ſecond pulling is a little after Michaelmas, when the 
Seeds are ripe ; this is uſually called Karle- Hemp, it is the 
Female Plants, which were left, at the Time when the Male 


"were pulled. This Karle- Hemp is bound in Bundles of a Van 


Compaſs, according to Statute Meaſure, which are laid in the 
Sun for a few Days to dry, and then it is ſtack d up or houſed 
to keep it dry, till the Seed can be thraſhed out. An Acre of 
Hemp on a rich Soil will produce near three Quarters of Seed, 
which together with the unwrought Hemp, is worth from ſu 
to eight Pounds, | 


CANNABINA, Baſtard-hemp. 
The Characters are; * 


It is a Genus, whoſe Flowers have no Petalt; but conſiſt of « 
Number of Threads, and are barren : for the Seed is produced m 
Female Plants, which have no viſible Flower ; but have membra- 
naceous Seed-veſſels, which incloſe triangular Seeds,. which ar: 
for the maſt part oblong, e 


I The Species are 3 


1. CANNABINA Cretica fruftifera, Tourn. Cor, Fruitful 
Baſtard-hemp of Candy. 0444 p44 

2. CANNABINA Cretica florifera, Tourn. Cor, Male Baftard- 
hemp of Candy. N | * 


Theſe two Plants both ariſe from the ſame Seeds (as is the 
Caſe with the Male and Female Plants of the common Hemp) 
They are Natives of the Archipelago, from whence Dr. Tour. 
nefort ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, They are 
hardy Plants, which'may be propagated by ſowing their 


on a Bed of light freſh Earth in the Spring; and when the 


Plants are come up two Inches high, they ſhould be carefully 
tranſplanted into a Bed of freſh Earth, obſerving to ſhade and 
water them, until they have taken new Root; after which 
Time they will require no farther Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds. At Michaelmas: the Plants will die down 
to their Roots; ſo they ſhould remain in theſe Beds until the 
Beginning of March, at which Time they ſhould be tran(- 
planted out where they are to remain ; where they ſhould be 
placed at a good Diſtance from each other, or any other Plants; 
for uy grow pretty large, and will form large Heads, if they 
are ſuffered to remain many Years ; ſo that they ſhould be 
planted at leaſt three Feet aſunder. ef 

In the native Places of their Growth they often riſe to the 
Height of ten or twelve Feet ; but in England they ſeldom 
grow to more than half that Size: but when their Roots are 
very ſtrong, they will ſend forth ſix or eight Stems from each 
Root, fo that they will occupy a large Space of Ground; but 
as there is no great Beauty in theſe Plants, ſo there ſhould be 
but few of them admitted for Variety. ' 


. » CANNACORUS, [ſo call'd of Canna a Stem; and Acorus, 
becauſe it has a Root and Leaves like the Acorus.] The Indian 
The Characters are; 


It hath a tnobbed tuberoſe Root The Leaves are lung and 
nervous : The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is tubulous, and cut 
into fix Segments; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſb membranaceous 
Veſfels, which are divided into three Cells, each containing tw! 
or three round hard Seeds, 


The Species n 


I, CANNACORUS latifolius vulgaris. Tourn, The common 
broad-leav'd Indian Reed, with pale Flowers. N 
2. CANNACoRus latifolius vulgaris, foliis variegatis. The 
common Indian Reed, with ſtrip'd Leaves. 

3. CANNACoRUSs flore luteo punctato. Tourn. The yellow 
ſpotted Indian Ree . 


4. CANNAcORU 
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| "a NNOCORUS flor? coccimt 


. CanNACORUS 


ampliſſimo folio, flore rutill. Tourn. 
Set les d Indian Nerd, with reddiſh- colour d 4 c,— 
ary CANNACORUS anguſtifolius, fore eſcente. Tears. 
Narrow-leav'd Indian Reed, with yellow Flowers. 


| Theſe Sorts are all propagated 


on x Hier bel in March, and aftetwards ſhould be tranſplanted 
into Pots fill'd with good rich Earth, and, during tl 1 
ee 
| Ernst ul che econd Year that they blow iron f 2 to 
which, you ſhould; houſe them before the Frof — — * 
Leaves, obſerving to give them but little Water in the VVinter, 
and keep them intirely from the Froſt : In 14 lowing, 
prepare a good rich Bed, of Earth, and turn your _— out o 
the Pots into this Bed, being careful not to — e Earth 
about their Roots, giving them Water plentit — 
Weather; and when your Roots have once faſten' d themſelves 
into this Bed, they will y vigorouſly,” and produce many 
ſtrong Stems, which will lower much ſtronger than thoſe kept 
in Pots, and ripen their Seeds wy woe 3 a 
The Scarlet Blodom is by far the moſt beautiful Kind; but 
a Mixture of the yellow ſpotted Sort will look very agreeable ; 
but the common {09rd Sort is hardly worth keeping, 
nleſs in Botanick Collections. | f wy ad 
| Theſe Sorts may be alſo increas'd by parting their Roots in 
the'Spring, but theſe Plants ſeldom flower ſo well as Seedlings : 
And fince the Seeds are fo eaſy to be obtain'd, tis hardly worth 
practifing, unleſs for the ſtrip d leav'd Sort, which can be no 
other Way increas'd, The Inhabitants of America call this 
Plant Indian-ſhot, and ſay, the Indians make Uſe of this Seed 
inſtead of Shot, to ſhoot Wild-fowl, &c. 
There is alſo another Species of this Plant, the Root of 
which is the Curcuma of the Shops ; but this I have not as 
yet ſeen in the Engliſh Gardens. | | 


CAPERS ; vide Capparis. e 
CAPILLAMENTS; [ Capillamenta, Lat.] the Strings or 
Threads about the Roots of Plants. | 


CAPILLARY Plants; [of Capillaris, Lat. of, or like 
Hair] are ſuch Plants as have no main Stem, but their 
Leaves ariſe from the Root upon Pedicles, and produce their 
Seeds on the Back of their Leaves. | 


CAPITULUM ; 5. . alittle Head; the Head or Top of 
any flowering Plant. | 


CAPNOIDES; [ſo call'd from the Greek wer; Fumitory, 
and 873; Shape, on account of its Reſemblance to Fumitory. ] 
Podded Fumitory. | 


The Characters are; 


The Leaves and whole Face of this Plant is like Fumitory, 


but the Style of the Flower becomes a long taper Pod, which con- 
tains many round ſhining Seeds. 3 


_ Carenoipes., Teurn. Podded Fumitory. 


* 


This is a pretty annual Plant, which may be ſown in an 
open Border in the Spring of the Year ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they may be remov'd and planted in the Borders 
of the Flower Garden, where they will make a pretty Shew for 
two or three Months ther: The Seeds of this Plant, if 
ſuffer d to ſhed upon the Ground, will furniſh you with Plants 


enough, without giving you the Trouble to ſow it any 
more. . 


CAPNORCHIS ; Indian Bulbous-rooted Fumitory. 
The Characters are; 


This hath the whole Face of Fumitory : The Root is ſometimes 
tuberoſe, ſometimes ſcaly, and at other times bulbous ; *, Flaver 
conſiſts of tuo Leaves, is of an anomalous | Figure, and hangs 
dnonward ; the Pods are like thoſe of *Shepherd's-Pouch. 


_ Carxorchis Americana, Boerb. Ind, American = 1 
bous-rooted Fumitory. ht 4 75 oo 


This Plant is propagated by parting its Roots, ba ta. 
It is not hardy enough to endure our Winters in the open 
Ground, fo muſt be 72 8 into Pots filled with light Earth, and 
houſed in Winter: Flowers are ſomewhat like thoſe of 


__ — 
— 4 


! 


by Seeds, which muſt be ſown 


deſerves a Place in a good Garden. Ex 

By a Lahe, Gr. to defire. ] | The Caper- 
our 

Form of a Roſe; eo is 


d in 
e/by, and for tbe mo rt 
Summer Hap'd like a Pear, in which are — — 4 


large · fruited Caper, without Thorns. 
RIS 


a” 


ME 
Fumitory, and tho* none of the - moſt beautiful Plants, yet 


* 


The Charatters are . 
Itt Flowers confift 


Leaves, which are expande 
The Species are ; 


I. CarPAR1s non ſpineſa, fructu majore. C. B. The 


2. CayPA pmoſe, fructu minore, folio rotundo. C. B. 
P. Prickly leafed Caper, with a ſmall Fruit. 


longiſſimo. P. 
leaf, and a long Fruit, 


ovato. 
and an oval Fruit. 


fructu oblongo. 
and an oblong Fruit. 


3. CArPARIS folio acuto. C. B. P. Sharp- leafed Ca- 


4. CarPants Americana arboreſcens, lauri folio, fructu 
Plum. Cat. American Tree caper, with à Bay- 


n lee 
* Bay- leaf, 


6. Carr ARIS Americana arboreſcens, lauroceraſi foliis, 
American Tree-caper, with Laurel-leaves, 


5. CarParrs alia arboreſcens, lauri foliis, 
Plum. Cat. American Tree-caper, wi 


o 


The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts are common in the South 


of France, and in lah, where they grow wild on the Walls, 
and old Ruins. At Toulon they cultivate theſe Plants upon the 
Walls, b 
Walls, a 
the Roots of the Plants penetrate into the Joints of the Walls, 
and from thence draw their Nouriſhment. In England it is 
very difficult to preſerve theſe Plants, eſpecially if they are 
po” in Earth; for theſe Plants thrive much better in Rub- 


ſowing of their Seeds in the Holes of the ſtone 
t three or four Feet from the Ground; ſo that 


iſh: ſo that where Perſon is defirous to cultivate them, 


an 
they ſhould be planted in Pots filled with Lime-rubbiſh and Sand, 


placed into a moderate Hot-bed, to forward their making 


new Roots ; after which time they may be expoſed in the open 
Air in Summer ; but in Winter t 


hey muſt be ſheltered from 


ſevere Froſt, which will deſtroy them. The Stump of theſe 
Plants are * brought over in Plenty from Italy eve- 


Year, by the Perſons who bring over Orange- trees and 


Jaſmine: 3 ſo that they may be purchaſed from them at a mo- 
derate Price, which is far the eaſieſt Method of bei 
ed with theſe Plants ; for the Seeds are not eaſily obtained from 
abroad, nor do they ſucceed very well with us. Altho' theſe 
Plants require Shelter, when planted in Pots; yet they will en- 


dure the ſevereſt Cold of our Winters, 
was: 


ng furniſh- 


in growing in a 


The fourth, fifth and ſixth Sorts, are Natives of America : 


the fourth and fifth were diſcovered by Father Plumier in the 
French lands ; but the ſixth was found by Mr. Nobert Millar, 
near Carthagena in the Spaniſh We/t- Indies, from whence he 
alſo ſent me the other two Kinds. Theſe three Sorts may be 
E by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with 
light fandy 

bark, obſerving to water the Earth frequently, to forward the 
Vegetation of the Seed. When the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot filled with light 
ſandy Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to 
ſcreen them from the Sun, until they have taken Root; after 
which time they muſt have Air and 
Warmth of the Seaſon. 
ſmall Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be carefully taken out, 
and their Roots trimmed, and put into larger Pots, and plun- 
ged into the Hot-bed again. In Winter theſe Plants muſt be 
removed into the Stove, and placed in the Bark-bed, where 
they ſhould be treated after the manner directed for the Gua- 
java; with which Management theſe Plants will ſucceed.” 


arth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 


ater, in proportion to the 
When the Plants have filled theſe 


The Seeds of this Plant may be obtain'd from Tholſe or 
Leghorn, and may be fown upon old Walls and Buildings, 
where they will inſinuate their Roots between the Bricks, and 
endure for many Years. The Buds of theſe Flowers, before 
they open, are pickled for Eating. N 


BEAN-CAPER; vide Fabago. 


CAPREOLATE Plants; [of Capreolus, L. the Tendril 
of a Vine. ] Such Plants as twiſt and climb upon others by 
means of Tendrils. y 15 | Oe”. 

CAPRIFOLIUM ; ſtakes its Name of Caper, a Goat, and 
Folium, a Leaf, Lat. becaufe Goats eat the tender Leaves of 
this Plant, ]: Honeyſuckle, . arts 2 

| e 


— - . 
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The Characters are; 

It hath a climbling Stalk, which twiſts itſelf about whatſoever 
Tree lands near it: Ihe Flowers are tubulous and oblong, og of 
one Leaf, which opens toward the Top, and is divided into two 
Lips ; the uppermoſt of which is again divided into two, and 
the Iowermoſt into many Segments ; the Tube of the Flower is 
bent, ſomewhat reſembling a Huntſman's Horn : They are pro- 

duc d in Clufters, and are very ſweet. 


1. CAPRIFOLIUM n 18 floribus albis, 
wild or. Exgliſh_ white Honey-ſuckle. # 6. 4% 

2. CAPRIFOLIUM n olia e interius albo, ru- 
bro externe. Boerh. Ind. The Enghſs red Honeyſuckle, 

: CAPRIFOLIUM ny, PI, foliis finuoſis. Tourn. 
O leav'd wild Honeyſuckle. 

; CAPRIFOLIUM non perfoliatum foliis ſinuoſis & wvariega- 
tis. The ſtrip'd Honeyſuckle with cut Leaves. 

F. CAPRIFOLIUM non perfoliatum, foliis ex Iuteo variegatis. 
The common Honeyſuckle with yellow ſtrip'd Leaves. 

6. CapriForiium Haalicum per faliatum præcox. Broſſ. The 
French or early white Honeyſuckle. 

J. CarpriFoliuM Halicum. Dod. The Italian Honey- 
ſuckle. py” 

8. CaPriFolium Germanicum, flore rubello, ſerotinum. 
Broſſ. Late red Honeyſuckle. 

9. CaPrIFOLIUM Germanicum, floribus ſpeciofius. Dutch 
Honeyſuckle. 
10. CarRITOLIUN perfoliatum ſemper-virens floribus ſpect- 
ofius, Evergreen Honeyſuckle. | 


The firſt, ſecond and third Sorts of Feneyſuckles are found 
growing in the Hedges, in many Parts of England : Indeed, 
the third Sort is ſeldom found, and I believe is no more than 
an accidental Variety of the two former. I found one Plant 
of this Kind in the Woods near Dulwich, which I planted in 
the Phyſick Garden, where it now grows, and many of the 
Branches ſtill continue to produce indented Leaves; but the 
extreme Parts of the Tree, and all the vigorous Shoots, pro- 
duce whole Leaves ; ſo that the Variation from the common 
Sort is but ſmall. The two ſtrip'd Sorts are alſo Varieties of 
the common, one having whole, the other indented Leaves. 
The early white, Italian, late Red, and Dutch Sorts, are Fo- 
reigners; but have been more cultivated in the Nurſeriesabout 
Londen, than thoſe which are of our own Growth, and are 
much commoner in the Gardens than thoſe. The early white 
is the firſt Sort that flowers, comm inning in April ; 
this is ſucceeded by the Italian: Then the Dutch and late Red 
Sorts follow ; the latter of which, during the time of flower- 
ing, is the moſt beautiful of all the Kind: ; for its Flowers are 
produced in very cloſe Bunches, and every Shoot of the Tree 

roduces many Bunches, which flowering all together, renders 
it a very fine Shrub : but this ſeldom lat more than a Fort- 
night in Beauty ; whereas the Dutch Sort, which produces its 
Bunches but thinly (its Branches growing more di 
tinues flowering until prevented by froſty Weather. The Ever- 
green Honeyſuckle begins to produce its Flowers at the Begin- 
ning of June, and often continues flowering till Michaclmas, 
which, together with its evergreen Leaves, renders it a very 
valuable Shrub. | 

All theſe Sorts of Honeyſuckles are propagated by laying 
down their Branches in the Spring; which by Micbaelmas fol- 
lowing (if they have been ſupply'd with Water) will have taken 
Root, ſo as to be fit to remove, which ſhould be into Nurſery- 
beds, for a Year or two the better to train them up, either for 
Headed-plants, or for Creepers to plant againſt Trees, Walls, 
Pales, c. which in two Years Time, at moſt, will be fit for 
any of thoſe Purpoſes; or they may be propagated by planting 
Cuttings of the young Shoots, either at Michaclmas, or early 
in the Spring of the Year, in a ſhady Border, where they may 
continue till the fichaelmas following, when they may be 
tranſplanted into Nurſery-beds, (as was before directed): But 
the evergreen Honeyſuckle is difficult to increaſe this Way, 
therefore it would be better to propagate it by Layers. 

Theſe Shrubs are very great Ornaments to ſmall of 
flowering Shrubs, when train'd up to regular Heads, and the 
different Varieties being intermix'd therewith : Their long 
Continuance in Flower, together with the Beauty and Sweet- 
neſs of their Flowers, renders them as valuable Shrubs for ſuch 
Purpoſes as any we have ; and they are no leſs valuable for 
planting againſt the Stems of old Trees in Groves or Avenues, 
where, if are not too much overſhaded by the Trees, they 
will thrive and flower exceedingly. 

The beſt Seaſon for cutting theſe Trees, to keep them in a 
regular Form, is about Michaelmas, ſoon after Un have done 
flowering, that their Wounds may heal before Winter : And 
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iffuſed) con- 


— — —— — — — 
this Work is beſt perform'd with a Knife, obſerving to cut be. 
hind a Leaf - Bud; for how long ſoever · the Shoot is ond, 
it decays down to the Bud, and thereby becomes unſightiy. 
| are all extreme hardy, except the Evergreen, which i 
ſuppos'd to be an American Plant; and is ſometimes, in v 
ſevere Winters, apt to 8 the Froſt, if planted in a & 


tuation too much expos d. 


CAPSICUM ; [takes its Name of. Copa, Lat. a Chef, 
becauſe the Seeds of this Plant are included, as it were, in a 
little Cheſt ; or elſe of «rl, to bite, becauſe it is a burning 
ngent Plant: It is alſo call'd, Piper Indicum Americanun 
Taſte ; for if you eat the raw 


Broj . n agus; Byrd wes argv! we 


Fruit, the hot biti 7 
Day, nor can it be got out] Guiney Pepper. 


| The Chara#ers are; 

The Flowers c one Leaf, and are expanded like thoſe 
Nightſhade ; . feft, leſhy, and membrancous, 221 4 
vided into two or more Cells, in which are contained many flat 


Kidney-ſbap'd Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. CArsicuu filiquis longis propendentibut. Tourn. Capſi- 
cum ma long ing Pods. 5 Capfic | | 

2. CAPSICUM filiquis recurvis. Dod. um with 
Pods which turn up at the End. * 

3. Carsicum latifolium, mali Æthiopici fruttu magns com- 
preſſ ftriata, Americanum. Pluk. Broad-leay” icum, with 

ong compreſs'd ſtriated Pods, commonly call'd, Bonnet P 


4. Carsicum Africanum, fruttu pyramidali penduls rugofiſ- 
fimo. African Caplicum, with pyramidal rough hanging Pods, 
5. Capsicum 12 ructu pyramidali rugeſiſſnm, 
8 erecto. African Capſicum, with pyramidal rough 
ods, for the moſt part growing erect. 

6. CAarsICUM fruftu non acri, rugoſo longo pendente rubry, 
Teſochilli. Hern. Capſicum with long hanging red Pods, which 
are wr hot. 

. CAP8ICUM fruttu cordiformi, plerumgue nutante rubro. 
. with Here ſhap'd 700 Pods! for the moſt part hang- 
3 1 | 

. CarsicuM fruftu pyramidato craſſo, plerumgue eretts, 
rubro, Capſicum — pyramidal thick red Ps, for the moſt 


part growing upright. 

9. CAPSICUM frutu oblongo nunc erecto, nunc nutante, rubri, 
Capſicum with oblong red Pods, growing ſometimes ere, and 
ſometimes hanging. . | 


10. CaesIcuM frudu rome majore, nunc erecto, nume 
nutante, rubro. Capſicum with large round red Pods, growing 
ſometimes erect, and ſometimes — | 

11. CaPs1ICUM fruftu flauvo pyramidato oblongo, nunc erefth, 
nunc nutante. Capſicum with oblong pyramidal yellow Pods, 


growing ſometimes erect and ſometimes ng. 
12, CAPSICUM fruttu cordiformi, nunc erecto, nunc nutante, 
flavo, Capſicum with Heart-ſhap'd 


yellow. Fruit, growing 
ſometimes erect, and ſometimes hanging. 


13. CAaPsICUM yructu olivario erecto. Upright Olive- 
ſhap'd Capſicum, 0 "TOM, 5 


14. CAPSICUM 2 parvo 
Capſicum with ſmall red Pods 
habitants of the We/t- Indies, Barbary-Pepper. 

15. CapsIcum fruttu rotundo acerrimo. Shan. Cay- 
ſicum with ſmall round Pods which are very hot, call'd by the 
Inhabitants of the We/t- Indies, Bird-Pepper. 

16. CaPs1CUM Americanum, fructu rotundo Ceraſorum fir- 
— Plut. American Capſicum, with round Cherry-ſhap'd 

ruit. ' | 

17. Capsicum Americanum, latifolium, fructu oblongo erec- 
to —— Broad- leav'd D grour Ty with xo 
white Pods growing erect. | 

18, CAPsICUM fruttu maximo oblongo rugoſo, plerumgue nu- 
tante, rubro. Caplicum with large oblong red rough Pods, for 
the moſt part hanging downwards. 


pyramidal; erecto rubro. Shan, 
owing erect, calld by the In- 


Theſe Sorts of Capſicums are ſown in many curious Gardens 
with other annual Plants, in Hot-beds, and ire to be 


verſity, being intermix d therewith : They are all tolerably 
hardy, and may be planted abroad, towards the latter End of 
May, or the Beginning of Fune, either in Pots or open Bor- 
ders, where will ripen their Fruits very well, except 


36, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th Sorts, which are ten- 


erer, 
Y ears, 


their Fruit will not come to 
Sorts will remain for ſeveral 
if you take' proper Care to preſerve them in the 


Stove in the 
Winter; 
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Winter; auisg which geaſon their Fruits will remain and ri- 


beautiful. Indeed, I believe, all the 
Erb = erv'd over the Winter, were we to take off 


is Fruits, before they are grown. ſo big as to ex- 
» Pr ofthis Fra b Plant, and obſerve to houfe them in 
| their Fruit ſo eaſily in one Summer, 
'd but with thoſe Sorts that do not fo readily 


ripen their Seeds. | | ef fb Uſe 
The Fruit of theſe Plants, tho? at preſen A oe 


I ct affords one of the wholeſomeſt es in the 
Walk 7 5 are gather d before their Skins grow 
tough. The Inhabitants of eft- Indies eat great Quan- 
PEI IT 

it is ripe; at which time it is fo v i | 
cauſe an — 1a great Pain in the Mouth and Throat of 
ſuch Perſons as are not accuſtom'd to eat of it. 

The Inhabitants of the Meſt-Indies make Uſe of the 
Bird-Pepper, which they dry and beat to a Powder, and mix 
with other 1 which they keep by them at all times 
for Sauce, and uſe it inſtead of Pepper; of which they ſend 
ſome of theſe . e hy to England, by the Name of Cay- 
an Butter or Pepper-Pot, and are by ſome of the Engliſh Peo- 
ple mightily eſteem'd. 


CAPSULATE Pods ; [of Capſe, Lat. Cheſt] are the 
little ſhort Seed-veſſels of Plants. 


CAPSULATED ; inclosd in any thing, as a Walnut is in its - 


green Huſk, | 
CARACALLA ; vide Phaſeolus. 
CARDAMINDUM ; vide Acriviola. 


CARDAMINE ; [takes its Name of Cardanum, which is 
call'd Naſturtium; hence it is a ſmall Species of Naſturtium ; 
or of «43a quaſi xapj3zuo, becauſe it diſturbs the Head; it 
is call'd the Impatient Herb, becauſe being touch'd, it diſ- 
charges its Seeds, as it were, with a Spring. ] Ladies Smock. 

The Characters are; | 


The Flower conſiſt of or Leaves ; which are ſucceeded by 
narrow Pods, which when ripe, roll up, and caft forth their 
Seeds ; the Leaves are for the moſt part wing d. 
The Species are; 

i. CARDAMINE pratenſis, magno flore purpuraſcente, Turn. 
Common Ladies Smock with purpliſh Flowers. 

2. CARDAMINE pratenſis, magno flore albo. Tourn. Com- 
mon Ladies Smock with white Flowers. 

3. CARDAMINE pratenſis magno flore pleno. Tourn. The 
Double Ladies Smock. | ; 

4. CarRDAMINE impatiens, vulgo Sium minus. Ger. Emac. 
Impatient Ladies Smock. ; N 

5. CARDAMINE impatiens altera bir ſutior. Raii Syn. 
The other rough impatient Ladies Smock. 


6. CARDAMUINE flore majore, elatier. Tourn. Taller La- 
dies Smock, with a larger Flower. 


7. Carpamine Sicula, foliis fumariæ. Tourn. Sicili- 
an Ladies Smock, with Fumitary-leaves, 


8. CarDAMINE montana, aſari folio. Tourn, Mountain 
Ladies Smock, with an Aſarabacca- leaf. 


9. CARDAMINE the, minor, refer adio. . Tourn. Small 
e 


Ladies Smock of the Alpes, with a baſe wild Rocket-leaf, 
10. CARDAMINE hirſuta, chelidonii folio, fore urpura- 


ſeente. Tourn. Hairy Ladies Smock, with a Celandine-leaf, 


and purpliſh Flower. 
11. CARDAMINE glabra, chelidonii folio. Tourn. Smooth 
Ladies Smock, with a Gelandine-leaf 


12. CarDamiINE Alpina prima trifolia, Cluſ. The firſt 
three-leafed Ladies Smock of the - — 
13. CARDAMINE Greca, chelidonii folio rarius & 8 - 
dius inciſo, flore albo. Tourn, Cor. Greek Ladies ock, 
with a Celandine-leaf, that has but few and deep Jags, and a 


white Flower. 


The two firft Sorts are common in moſt of the moiſt 
Meadows in England; they flower the Beginning of May ; 
and altho* there is no great Beauty 'in thoſe Flowers, yet I 
thought proper to mention them, in order to introduce the 
third Sort, which is a very beautiful Plant, continuing a lo 
Time in Flower, and is a very proper Plant for cold No 
Borders, or a wet Soil, where few others will grow; and 
hereby we may render the pooreſt and worſt Soil productive of 
Beauties, did we but carefully attend to the adapting proper 
Plants for it, and not endeniour td force it'to prodocy Rake 


folio lituris obſcuris notate: H. Cath. Dwarf annual Ladies- 


kl. 


it. 


which require a quite contrary Soil. The firſt Sort is ſome- 
times uſed in Medicine. * | 
The fourth and fifth Sorts grow wild in England; but are 
ſometimes allowed a Place in Gardens for Variety - ſake. When 
the Seeds of theſe Plants are ripe, the Pods burſt on the firſt 
Touch, and ſcatter the Seeds all around. If theſe Plants are 
put in a ſhady Border, and permitted to ſhed their Seeds, 
. 41 themſelves — 4 8 ii 
rt grows in and in ſtandi 
Waters; ſo is — 4 kept in Gardens. * 
The ſeventh Sort is not a Native of England, yet will en- 
dure the ſevereſt Cold of this Climate in a warm Border 3 
where, if it is permitted to ſhed its Seeds, it will maintain its 
Place without any farther Care. 
The other Sorts are Natives of the Alpes and Pyrenean 
Mountains (except the laſt, which was diſcovered by Dr. Teur- 
nefort in Greece). They are all extremely hardy: their Seeds 
ſhould be fown ſoon after they are ripe, in a moiſt ſhady Situ- 
ation, where the Plants will ſoon appear, and will require no 
other Care, but to clear them from Weeds ; and if their Seeds 
are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come.up better, than 
if ſown. Theſe Varieties are preſerved in botanic Gardens, 
and ſome of them merit a Place in ſome ſhady Part of eve 
curious Garden, for their odd Manner of caſting forth their 
Seeds on the ſlighteſt Touch, when the Pods are ripe ; which 
often ſurpriſes Strangers, who attempt to gather the Seeds. 


CARDIACA ; [of rape, Gr. the Heart.] Mother-wort. 
The Characters are; | | 


It hath a labiated Flnwer conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe upper 
Lip is imbricated (with Pieces 2 * another in 4 man- 
ner of Tiles) and is much longer than the under Lip, which is 
cut into three parts. Out of the Flawer-cup ariſes the Pointal, 
attended with four Embryo s, which afterwards become ſo many 
angular Seeds. To which may be added, the Flower-cup is beſet 
with ſmall Spines. | 

The Species are; 


I. CARDIAca. J. B. 3. 320. Common Motherwort. 
3 CAR DTA A flore albo. Tourn. Motherwort with a white 
ower. 


3. CAR DIAcA criſpa. Raii Hit. Curled Motherwort. 


Theſe Plants are preſerved in botanic Gardens for the fake 
of Variety. 'The firſt is often found wild in England ; but it 
is only near Gardens, from whence it was ejected. The ſe- 
cond is a Variety of the firſt, from which it only differs in the 
Colour of the Flower. The third Sort differs from the two 
former, in having fine curled Leaves. | 

All theſe are very hardy Plants, which will ſow themſelves 
where-ever they are introduced, ſo as to become Weeds in the 
Place. The Seeds of theſe Plants may be ſown the Begin- 
ning of March, on almoſt any Soil, or in any Situation; 
where the Plants will come up in April, and, if kept clear 
from Weeds, will thrive exceedingly. When they are large 
enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be removed, and planted 
eighteen Inches or two Feet aſunder, becauſe they will grow 
pretty gr. If the Weather ſhould prove dry, when they 
are tranſplanted, they ſhould be watered, until they have taken 
new Root ; after which time they will require no farther Care, 
than to keep them clear from Weeds; and the ſecond Year 
they will flower, and produce ripe Seeds. The firſt Sort, be- 
ing a medicinal-Plant, is pretty much cultivated in the Phyſic- 
gardens near London, from whence the Markets are ſupplied 
with the Herb. The other two Sorts are only preſerved in bo- 
tanic Gardens for the Sake of Variety. 


CARDINALS FLOWER. Vide Rapuntium. 
CARDUUS. Thiſtle. 


The Gharacters are; 


De Leaves grow alternately on the Branches, and are prickly, 
and the Heads are for the moſt part ſquamoſe and prickly. 7 


The Species are; 6 
1. Carpvuvs albis maculis notatus, vulgaris. C. B. The 
milky or holy Thiſtle. | 3 g 
| 2. Ca — nutans, J. B. The muſk or nodding Thiſtle, 
3. Carpuvus eriocephalos. Dad. The woolly - headed 


dts, 7. B. fr. The milky Du. 
4. CAknuus galactites. F * 4 4 


Wy CarDuvs humilts alatus, , 
2s and dark ſpotted Leaves. 
thiſtle, m winged Stalks, F F Candvos 


* 
J 


* "4 * 
af . 
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6. Carpuys tomentoſus, acanthi folio, vulgaris. Tourn, 
Common Cotton Thiſtle, a 
f 7. ada feellatus, frve Calcitrapa. F. B. Common 

tar-thiſtle. | 
' 8. Carpuvus/feeliatus, five Calcitrapa, fore albs. H. R. Par, 
Star-thiſtle with a white Flower. | 
. Carxpuvs, ſeu Pohacantha vulgaris. Tourn. The ſup- 

poſed true Fiſh-thiſtle. . 
10. Carnvuus Creticus —_— acanthi folio, flore magno 
purpuraſcente. Tourn, Cor, Woolly Thiſtle of Candy, with an 
Acanthus Leaf, and-a large purpliſh Flower. 


Theſe Sorts of Thiſtles wild in many Parts of England; 
the firſt commonly upon the Sea Coaſts, but the ſecond uſually 
upon arable Land in many Places; the laſt is leſs common than 
either of the former, being found but in few Places in England. 
Theſe, and all the other Sorts of Thiſtles, may be cultivated 
by ſowing their Seeds in the Spring in almoſt any Soil, and will 
flower and ſeed the ſecond Year, and ſoon after periſh, moſt 
of them being biennial Plants : The firſt Sort is ſometimes 
uſed in Medicine, and is call'd in the Diſpenſatory Carduus 
Marie, 


The fourth Sort grows in Spain, Italy, and the South of 


France; but will not endure the Cold of our Winters, unleſs 
in a dry Soil, and a warm Situation. 
The fifth Sort is a Native of $:cily ; but if once planted in a 
Garden, and ſuffered to ſhed its Seed, will maintain its Place, 
The fixth Sort is very common upon the Sides of dry Banks, 


and other uncultivated Places in diverſe Parts of England, Of 


this Kind there are a great Variety' in France, Spain, Italy, 
and other warm Countries : many of which have been intro- 
duced into the botanic Gardens for the ſake of Variety; but 
are not allowed a Place in any other Gardens, 


The ſeventh Sort is found on. Dunghils, and the Sides of 


Banks in ſeveral Parts of England. This Plant is greatly uſed 
in France, as a medicinal Herb ; and is judged febrifugous, 


vulnerary, and aperitive : of late Years it has been introduced 


amongſt the medicinal Plants in England; but the Virtues are 
not ſo generally known, as in France, where it has been long 


in Uſe, | | | 
All theſe Plants delight to grow on barren uncultivated 
es; ſo whoever hath a mind to cultivate any of the Species, 


ſhould ſow their Seeds on a Bed of light undunged Earth in the 
Spring of the Year, where they are deſigned to remain; for 
they do not thrive ſo well, when they are tranſplanted. When 


the Plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave 
them eighteen Inches or two Feet aſunder; and if they are 
kept clear from Weeds, it is all the Culture which they will 
require. The ſecond Year they will flower in June and Fuly, 
and in Auguſ they will perfect their Seeds, and the Roots will 
ſoon after decay; ſo that to have a Succeſſion of theſe Plants, 
their Seeds muſt be ſown every Year. 

The ninth Sort is ſomewhat tenderer than the others; fo 
ſhould have a warmer Situation; otherwiſe it will be deſtroyed, 
if the Winter ſhould prove ſevere. This doth not ſpread fo 
much as the other Kinds ; but will grow upright to the Height 
of four or five Feet ; and having Leaves regularly placed on the 
Stalks, from the Ground to their Heads, makes an agreeable 
Appearance, and merits a Place in a Garden, for the ſake of 
Variety. 


CARDUUS BENEDICTUS ; vide Cnicus. 
 CARDUUS FULLONUM ; vide Dipfacus. 
' CARLINA, The Carline Thiſtle. 

The Characters are; | 


It hath for the mift part a radiated Flower, from whoſe Diſt 
ariſe many Florets, which reſt upon the Embryo's ; but the plain 
Petals, which ariſe from the Crown, have no Embryos fixed to 
them : the Flower-cup is large and prickly, incloſing the Embryo's. 
Theſe Embryos afterward become Seeds, which have a Down 
adbering to them, and each is ſeparated by an imbricated Leaf. 


The Species are ; 


. CARLINA acaulos, magno flare albo. C. B. Carline 
1 without nan Bag a white owns. E 
2. CARLINA acaulos, mag £ es. . iy 
. without 7 and N FF ower. as 

. CARLINA ſylveftris vulgaris. Common wild Car- 
„C 


4. CARLINA acaules flore magna, radice perenni, Mantis 
Aurei. H. R. Par. . Perennial Carline Thiſtle without Stalks, 


- 


s gummifera, C. B. P. Gum-bearing 


* 


5. CARLINA ac 


—— — — 
Carline Thiſtle without Stalks, commonly called the white 
Chameleon. | | , 


© 6, CARLINA cauleſeens, magno flore albicante. C. B. Þ, 
Stalky Carline Trae Food a large ah Flower. * 
7. CARLINA cauleſcent, magno flore rubente. C. B. P. 
8 - Sur Thiſtle, with a large * . lower. x 
„ CARLINA ephalus alba. . P, Many-headed 
white 3 Tolle. + war 
9. CARLINA ſylveſtri. e aureo, perennis, H. L. 
perennial Grüne T l — a ard. Flower. 
- 10. CARLINA 3— Hiſpanica, Cluſ. H. Leſſer 
wild Yak Carline T hiftle. | | 
11, CARLINA  patula, atrattylidis folio & facie: Tourn, 
Low ſpreading Carline Thiſtle, with a Leaf and the Face 
Bil Fe 2 - 
12. CARLINA umbellata Apula. Tourn, Umbellated Car- 
line Thiſtle of Apulia. 


Theſe Plants grow in the South of France, in Spain, and in 
[tahy : the third Sort grows wild in England, upon chalky Hub, 
and on uncultivated Places, * 

All theſe Plants are preſerved by the Curious in Botany, for 
the ſake of Variety; but they are ſeldom introduced into other 
Gardens, as they are Plants of no great Beauty, nor are they 
of any Uſe, (except the fifth Sort, which is Led in the Ca- 
talogue of Simples annexed to the College Diſpenſatory, but 
is rarely ordered in Medicine) ſo far as I could ever diſcover : 
yet, as they are ſometimes cultivated by curious Perſons, ſo it 
was thought proper to enumerate their ſeveral Varieties. 

They _—_— be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds in the 
Spring on a of freſh undunged Earth, where they are de- 
ſigned to remain ; for, as they ſend forth tap Roots, ſo they will 
not bear tranſplanting ſo well as moſt other Plants, When the 
Plants appear above-ground, they ſhould be carefully weeded ; 
and, as they grow in Size, ſo they ſhould be thinned, where 
they are too cloſe, leaving them about ten Inches or a Foot 
aſunder, The ſecond Year moſt of theſe Plants will flower : 
but, unleſs the Summer proves dry, they rarely produce good 
Seeds in Englend ; and as moſt of them decay ſoon after they 


have flowered, ſo it is pretty difficult to maintain theſe Plants 
in this Country, 


CARNATION ; vide Caryophiltus 


CARPINUS ; [ſocall'd of Carpere, Lat. to crop, becauſe 
it may be eaſily cropp'd, or its Wood is eaſily cleft.) The 
Hornbeam or beam Tree. 


The Characters are; 


It hath Leaves like the Elm or Beech Tree: The Katkins (or 
Male-flowers ) are plac d at remote Diſtances from the Fruit on 
1 fame Tree; and the outward Shell of the Fruit is wing- 
ed, | | 
The Species are; 


I. Ca RFIN us. Dad. The common Hornbeam Tree. 
5 2. CARPInus felis ex lutes variegatis. The ſtrip'd Horn- 
eam. | 
3- Careinus ſeu O Umso . fimilis, fructu racemoſi 
Lupulo ſimilis. C. V Thothop Hornbeam. 4 ED 
4. CARPINUsS Virginiana floreſcens. Plut. The Virgini- 
an flowering Hornbeam. 


The firſt of theſe Trees is often cultivated in the Nurſeries 
to make Hedges for Wilderneſſes and Orangeries ; but of late 
it hath not been ſo much uſed for that Purpoſe, the decay'd 
Leaves of the Tree continuing on all the Winter, as do thoſe 
of the Oak, rendering them very unſightly in a Pleaſure-Gar- 
den, which, together with the perpetual Litter their Leaves 
make, have almoſt = them into Diſuſe for this W ork, 
unleſs in large Wilderneſſes, where the Hedges are train'd up 
to a great Height, for which Purpoſe there is no Tree more 
uſeful, it being a very tonſile Plant, and may be kept thick 
from the Bottom to the Height of eighteen or twenty Feet, 
and will reſiſt the Violence of ſtro inds the beſt of any 
of the deciduous Trees, and is of ſpeedy Growth. The 
Timber of this Tree is very tough and flexible, and is of ex- 
cellent Uſe to the Turners, as alſo for making Millcogs, 
Heads of Beetles, &c. and is very good Fixe-wood,;, + - 

Theſe Trees may be rais'd from the Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early. in the Autumn in a Situation, where they will 
remain in the Ground until Spring, and often till the ſecond 
Year before they appear; for which Reaſon it is generally ro- 
pagated by Layers, which is the moſt expeditious Method : 
* 


ers ſhould be laid in Autumm, and will have taken ſufficient 
Root to be tranſplanted the. Autumn. following ; at which Time 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into a Nurſery for two 3 
, 
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; their Leaves 


tly fence 
— do fall 

in Autumn ſhould be ſuffer'd to remain upon the Surface 
of the Ground until Spring, which will keep the Froſt from 
. ſo deep into the Ground as it would were the 

round intirely bare. | ; 

| This Tree will grow upon cold barren expo d- Hills, and in 
ſuch Situations that few other Trees will, and make large Tim- 
ber Trees, ſo that it may be cultivated to great Advantage in 
ſuch Places. ; 

The Hu- Hornbeam ſheds its Leaves in Winter, with the 
Eln, and other deciduous Trees. This Tree, though but 
lately known in England, yet is very common in Germany, 
growing promiſcuouſly with the common Sort. This is much 
preferable to the common Sort for Hedges in a Pleaſure-Gar- 
den, upon the account of its quitting its Leaves, with other 
Trees, and thereby doth not make ſo much Litter in the Spring 
as the other, and will cut full as well. 

The Virginian flowering Hornbeam is ſtill leſs common than 
the laſt, and only to be ſeen in curious Gardens ; it is equal- 
ly as hardy as the other, and may be increas'd by Layers. 


CARROTS ; vide Daucus. 


CARTHAMUS ; [ſo call'd of ate, Gr. to purge, be- 
cauſe the Seeds of it are Purging.] Baſtard Saffron. 


The Characters are; 


This Plant agrees with the Thiſtle, FR moſt of its Charac- 
ters ; hut the Seeds of this are always deſtitute of an” 


CARTHAMUS officnarum flare croceo. Tourn, Baſtard Saf- 
fron or daf- flower. 


This Plant is very much cultivated in many Parts of Ger- 
many for the Dyers Uſe, and is brought into England from 
thence ; it is there ſown in the open Fields in the Spring of the 
Year ; and when come up, they hough it out thin, as we do 
Turnips, leaving the Plants, about eight or ten Inches diſtant 
every Way : Theſe Plants, as they grow, divide into a great 
many Branches, each producing a Flower at the Top of the 
Shoot, which, when fully blown, they cut or pull off, and 
dry it, which is the Part the Dyers make uſe” of : And this is 
ſometimes mix'd with Saffron ; to which (if it be rightly dry'd, 
and artfully mix'd) it is ſo alike, as not to be diſtinguiſhed, but 


b =_w Judges. 

l is . formerly cultivated in England, particularly 
in Glouceſterſhire, where, I have been informed it ſucceeded 
very well: Tho' I am fatisfy'd it muſt be a very good Seaſon 
if it ripens Seeds well in England ; for the Flower-Heads are 
ſo cloſe and compaR, that if, in the Seaſon of the Seed's For- 
mation, there happens to be wet Weather, this enters the Bo- 


ſom of the Florets, and is ſeldom dry*d away before the ten- 


ſeem very fair and to outward Appearance, yet, upon 
— Fol them, 4 hollow, and deſtitute of Kernels. 
This Seed is ſometimes uſed Medicine; therefore ſuch People 
as purchaſe it for that Purpoſe, ſhould be careful that they be 
found. The Florets of this Plant (which are the Parts the Dy- 
ers uſe) have been ſometimes put into Puddings, to colour 
them ; and at the Time when it was cultivated in England, 
the poorer Sort of People in the Country us'd to gather it for 
that Purpoſe, until they put in ſuch Quantities into their Pud- 
a that it purged them, which occaſion'd their leaving it 


CARUI, [ſo call'd of xa, Gr. the Head, as tho' e 
for the Head ; but others derive the Name from Caria, where 
the Ancients found this Plant.] Caraway. | 
The Characters are; F 5 
It hath winged Leaves,. which are cut into ſmall Segments, 
end are placed pore on the Stalks, having no Foot-ſtalk ; the 
Petals of the: Flowers are bifid, and ſhap'd like 'a Heart; the 
Seeds are long, ſlender, ſmooth, and furrow'd, © 
The Species are; r 
I. CAR UI. Cæſab. The common p 4 . 
2. CARv1 ſemine majore. Vaill, The large ſeeded Cara- 
4 Carvi 1 tanui mis Aſphodeli radice. Turn. The 
narroweſt-leay'd Caraway, with [reve Roots. | 
＋ Can A. C. B. Alpine Caraway, 


der Seeds are deſtroy d; and altho* the Seeds ſhall many times 


— 


; The firſt of theſe Sorts is ſometimes found wild in Englafid, 
in ich moiſt Paſtures, eſpecially in Holland in Lincobsfhire. 
The other Sorts have been ſent from Abroad, and are only cul- 
tivated in curious Gardens of Plants: | 
| Theſe Sorts may be all cultivated by ſowi 
in the Spring of the Vent in a moiſt. rich Soil 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be hough'd out to about ſix 
Inches ſquare, which will greatly ſtrengttien theni, and pro- 
mote their ſeedi entifully : In the Autumn” their Seeds will 
ripen, at which Time the Plant ſhould be cut up, and laid 
upon Mats to dry; and then it may be beaten out and dry'd. 
when it may be put up for Uſe. ſe Seeds are uſed in Me- 
dicine, as alſo in the Confectionary, for making Seed-cakes, 
Sc. The firſt Sort only is what's uſed ; tho” the Seeds of the 
2 7 good, and are much larger and fairer 
e firſt, e other are onl t in Collecti 
Plants for the ſake of Variety. * 9 
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their Seeds 
d when the 


— CARYOPHYLLATA ; [ſo call'd, becauſe the Root be- 
ing taken out of the Ground and pounded, early in the Spring, 
breathes out the fragrant. Scent of the Clove-gilliflnver. It is 
by the Italians call'd Herba Benedicta, i. e. Bleſſed Herb, on 
account of its manifold Virtues: We read nothing of this 
Name among the Ancients ; but the Moderns have ſo call'd 
it, Boerhaave ſays, He does not know whether this Plant was 
known to the Ancients. It is alſo call'd Sana Mundi, as tho* 


it could heal or cleanſe the whole World.] Avens or Herb- 


Bennet. | 
The Characters are; 


It hath pennated (or winged) Leaves ſomewhat like thoſe of 
Agrimony : The Cup of the Flawer part of one Leaf, 2000 
is cut into ten Segments; the Flower con jſt of five Leaves, 
which ſpread open in Form ef a Roſe ; the Seeds are form'd into 
a globular Figure, each of which hath a Tail to it ; the Roots 
are perennial, and ſmell ſweet. 


The Species are; 


I. CARYOPHYLLATA vulgaris, C. B. Common A- 
vens. 


2. CARYOPHYLLATA montana flore Iuteo magno. TB, 
Mountain Avens with large yellow Flowers. 


3- CARYOPHYLLATA montana purpurea, Ger. Emac. 
Mountain Avens with purple Flowets. | 
C. B. 


4. CARYOPHYLLATA montana flore luteo nutante. 
Mountain Avens with yellow binding Flowers. 

5: CARYOPHYLLATA Alpina, Chamedryos folio, Hiſt. 
Oxon. Mountain Avens with Germatider Leaves. 

6. CARYOPHYLLATA vulgaris majore flore. C. B. A- 

vens with large Flowers. 

7: CARYOPHYLLATA pentaphyllæa. J. B. Cinque- 
foil-Avens. 

8. CARYOPHYLLATA Virginiana, albo flere minore radice 
inodora. H. IL. Virginian Avens with ſmall white Flowers, 
whoſe Roots have no Scent. 


The firſt, third, fourth, fifth, ſixth and ſeventh Sorts are 
found growing wild in England, Scotland and Ireland ; but the 
ſecond Sort was brought from the Alps, and the eighth from 
Virginia: Theſe Sorts may be all cultivated in a Garden, 
by tranſplanting their Roots from the Places of their Growth, 


into a moiſt ſhady Part of the Garden, where they will thrive 


exceedingly ; which is the beſt Method to procure them, for 
their Seeds commonly remain two Years in the Ground be- 
fore they appear. The firſt Sort (which is that commonly uſed 
in Medicine) is ſo common in England, that it hardly deſerves 
a Place in a Garden ; but the ſecond, third, fourth and fixth 
Sorts are worthy a Place in ſome moiſt ſhady Border where few 
other Things will grow; and ſerve to add to the Variety, eſ- 
pecially ſince they require no Care or Trouble in their Cul- 


ture, but only every Michaelmas to divide and tranſplant their 
gn” 


CARYOPHYLLUS ; [fo call'd, from their having the 
Scent of Cloves] Clove-gilliflowers or Carnations. 


The Characters are; | 


It hath an intire oblong, cylindrical, fmooth Cup, which is 
indented at the Top ; the Petals of the Flower are narrow at 
Bottom, and broad at the Top, and are for the moſt part lacina- 
ted (or cut) about the Edges ; the Seed-veſſet is of a: cylindrical 
Figure, containing many flat rough Seeds. 

This Genus may be divided into three Claſſes, for the better 
explaining them to Perſons unacquainted with Botany ; which 
alſo will be as neceſlary for the right underſtanding their Cul- 
ture. g O. 
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1. CaxyorHytLiuUs hortenfis, The Clove-gilliflower or 
nation. , 

2. CARxxvOrRHVYITus tenuifolius mus, or Pinks. 
3. CaRvornhvrrus barbatus, or Sweet- Williams. 


I ſhall treat of theſe three Claſſes ſeparately, that I may the 
| better explain their ſeveral Methods of Culture: And firſt, I 
ſhall begin with the Carnation or Clove-gilliflower ; theſe the 
Floriſts diſtinguiſh again into four Claſſes, 

The firſt they call Flakes ; theſe are of two Colours only, 
and their Stripes are large, going quite through the Leaves. 

The ſecond are call'd Bizarrs ; theſe have Flowers, ſtrip'd 
or variegated with three or four different Colours, 

The third are call'd Piquettes ; theſe Flowers have always a 
white Ground, and are ſpotted (or pounced, as they call it) 
with ſcarlet, red, purple, or other Colours. 

The fourth are call Painted Ladies; theſe have their Petals 
of a red or purple Colour on the upper-ſide, and are white un- 
derneath. | 

Of each of theſe Claſſes there are numerous Varieties; but 
chiefly of the Piquettes, which of late Years have been in 
greater Eſteem than any of the other Kinds. To enumerate 
the Varieties of the chief Flowers in any one of theſe Claſſes, 
would be needleſs, ſince every N produces new Flow- 
ers almoſt every Year ; ſo that thoſe Flowers which at their 
firſt railing were greatly valu'd, are in two or three Years be- 
come ſo common, as to be of little Worth, eſpecially if they 
are defective in any one Property. Therefore (where Flowers 
are ſo liable to Mutability, either from the Fancy of the Own- 
er, or that better Kinds are yearly ' produced from Seeds, 
which, with good Floriſts, always nr lace of older or worſe 
Flowers, which are turn'd out of the Garden, to make Room 
for them) it would be but ſuperfluous in this Place to give a 
Lift of their Names, which are generally borrow'd either from 
the Names and Titles of Noblemen, or from the Perſon's 
Name, or Place of Abode, who rais'd it ; I ſhall only beg 
Leave to mention two or three old deſcrib'd Sorts, by way of 
Introduction, and ſhall then proceed. 


1. CaRYOPHYLLUsS altilis major, C. B. The Clove- 
gilliflower. | | 

2, CARYOPHYLLUS maximus ruber. C. B. The large 
Baſtard Clove-gilliflower. | 

3. CaRyYoPHYLLUs maximus, alter lato porri folio. H. 
R. Par. The broad-leay'd Carnation or Gilliflower. 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is the true Clove-gilliflower, which 
hath been for a long time ſo much in Uſe for making a Cordial 
Syrup, c. of which there are two or three Varieties com- 
monly brought to the Markets, which differ greatly in their 
Goodneſs ; ſome of them having very little Seent, when com- 
par'd with the true Sort : the large Kind hath been much 
plentier ſome Years ſince than at preſent : This uſed to burſt 
the Pods, and their Petals hang loping about in ſuch a manner, 
that the People did not care to buy them in the Market, which 
was the Reaſon it hath not been cultivated ſo much of late. 
The third Sort is only to be found in ſuch ſmall Gardens as raiſe 

eat Quantities of theſe Flowers from Seed, to ſupply the 

kets in the Spring of the Year : This being a very hardy 
Kind, and their Leaves being ſo broad, and the Plants fo vigo- 
rous, that the People who are wholly unacquainted with theſe 
Flowers, make choice of theſe as the moſt promiſing Plants ; 
whereas they ſeldom. have more than four or five Leaves in a 
Flower, and thoſe are very ſmall, and ill-colour'd : The firſt 
of theſe, viz. the Clove-gilliflower, is worthy of a Place in 
every good Garden ; but of late there have been ſo many new 
Kinds produc'd from Seeds, which are very fine and s 
that moſt of the old Sorts have been excluded the Gardens of 
the Floriſts. 

Theſe Flowers are propagated either from Seeds, (by which 
new Flowers are obtain'd) or from Layers, for the Increaſe of 
thoſe Sorts which are worthy maintaining : But I ſhall firſt lay 
_=_ the Method of propagating them from Seed, which 1s 
Having obtain'd ſome good Seeds, either of your own ſaving, 
or from a Friend that you can confide in ; in the Beginning of 
y prepare ſome Pots, or Boxes (according to the Quanti 

Seed you have to ſow); theſe ſhould be filled with 
light Earth, mix'd with very rotten Neats Dung, which ſhould 


be well incorporated together ; then ſow your Seeds thereon, . 


(but not too thick) covering it about a Quarter of an Inch with 
the ſame light Earth, placing the Pots or Caſes ſo as to receive 
the Morning Sun only, till eleven of the Clock, obſerving 
alſo to refreſh the Earth with Water ſo often as it may need it: 
In about a Month's Time your Plants will come up, and, if 
kept clear from Weeds, and duly water'd, will be fit to be 
tranſplanted in the Beginning of June ; at which Time you 


ſhould prepare ſome Beds (of the ſame Sort of Earth as was 
directed to ſow them in) in an open airy Situation, in which 
you ſhould plant them 'at about three Inches ſquare, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them, as the Seaſon may require, bei 
careful alſo to keep them clear from Weeds: In theſe 
they may remain until the Beginning of Auguſt, by which 
Time they will have grown ſo large as alſo to meet each other; 
then prepare ſome more Beds of the like good Earth, (in 
Quantity proportionable to the Flowers you have rais'd)-in 
which you ſhould plant them at fix Inches Diſtance each Way, 
and not above four Rows in each Bed, for the more conveni- 
ently laying ſuch of them as may prove worthy preſerving ; 
for in theſe Beds they ſhould — to flower. " | 

The Allies between theſe Beds ſhould be two Feet wide, 
that you may paſs between the Beds to weed and clean them. 
When your Flowers begin to blow, you muſt look over them 
to ſee if any of them profer to make good Flowers; which ſo 
ſoon as you diſcover, you ſhould lay down all the Layers 
them : Thoſe which are well mark'd, and blow whole with- 
out breaking their Pods, ſhould be reſerv'd to — in Borders, 
to furniſh you with Seed; and thoſe which burſt their Pods, 
and ſeem to have good Properties, ſhould be planted in Pots, 
to try what their Flowers will be, when manag'd according to 
Art: And it is not till the ſecond Year that you can pronounce 
what the Value of a Flower will be, which is in Proportion to 
the Goodneſs of its Properties: Which, that you may be well 
acquainted with what the Floriſts call good Properties, I ſhall 
here ſet down. | 

1. The Stem of the Flower ſhould be ſtrong, and able to 
ſupport the Weight of the Flower without hanging down. 

2. The Petals (or Leaves) of the Flower ſhould be | 
broad, and ſtiff, and pretty eaſy to expand, or (as the Flo 
term em) ſhould be free Flowers. 

3. The middle Pod of the Flower ſhould not advance too 
high above the other Part of the Flower. 

4. The Colours ſhould be bright, and equally mark'd all 
over the Flower. . 

5. The Flower ſhould be very full of Leaves, ſo as to 
der it, when blown, very thick and high in the Middle, and 
the Outſide perfectly round. 

Having made choice of ſuch of your Flowers as promiſe 
well for the large Sort, theſe you ſhould mark ſeparately for 
Pots, and the round whole blowing Flowers for Borders; you 
ſhould pull up all ſingle Flowers, or ſuch as are ill-colour'd and 
not worth preſerving, that your good Flowers may have the 
more Air and Room to grow ſtrong ; theſe being laid, ſo ſoon 
as they have taken Root, * will be ſome Time in Auguſt) 
they ſhould be taken off, and planted out, thoſe that blow 
large, in Pots, and the other in Borders, (as hath been already 
directed.) But I ſhall now proceed to give ſome Directions for 
propagating theſe Flowers by Layers, and the neceſlary Care 
to be taken, in order to blow them fair and large: 

The beſt Seaſon for laying theſe Flowers is in 
as the Shoots are ſtrong enough for that Purpoſe, which is 
perform'd in the following Manner: After having ſtript off 
the Leaves from the lower-part of the Shoot intended to be 
layed, make choice of a ſtrong Joint about the middle Part of 
the Shoot, (not too near 22 of the Shoot, nor in the 
hard Part next the old Plant) then with your Penknife make 3 
Slit in the middle of the Shoot from the Joint upwards half 
way to the other Joint, or more, according to their Diſtance, 
then with your Knife cut the Tops of the Leaves, and alſo cut 
off the ſwelling Part of the Joint where. the Slit is made, 
(which might otherwiſe prevent their puſhing out Roots); and 
having looſened the Earth round the Plant, and, if need be, 
rais'd it with freſh Mould, ſo that it may be level with the 
Shoot intended to be layed, leſt by forcing down the Shoot 
you ſplit it off, then with your Finger make a hollow Place in 
the Earth, juſt where the Shoot is to come, and with your 
Thumb and Finger bend. the Shoot gently into the Earth, ob- 
ſerving to keep the Top as upright as poſſible, that the Slit 
may be open; and being provided with forked Sticks for that 
Purpoſe, thruſt it into the Ground, fo that the forked - part 
may take hold of the Layer, in order to keep it down in it 
proper Place; then gently cover the Shank of the Layer with 
the ſame Sort of Earth, giving it a gentle watering, to ſett! 
the Earth about it, obſerving to repeat the ſame as often a8 l 
neceſſary, in order to promote their rooting: In about five ol 
ſix Weeks after this, the Layers will have taken Root ſufficient 
to be tranſplanted ; againſt which Time you ſhould” be pro” 
vided with proper Earth for them, which may be comp d 
after the following m anne. 

Make choice of ſome good Up-land Paſture, or a Common 
that is of a hazel Earth, or light 1 dig from the 
Surface of this your Earth about eight taking all 
the Turf with it, let this be laid in- a Heap to rot and mellow, 
turning it once a Month, that it may ſweeten; then mix * 
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Neats-dung, or, for want of that, ſome 
ag hem « Cucumber or Melon-bed ; let this be well 
mix'd together; and if you can get it Time enough before- 
hand, let them lie mix ſox or ei Months before it is uſed, 
turning it ſeveral Times, the better to incorporate their Parts. 

Obſerve, That altho I have mention'd this Mixture as the 
beſt for theſe Flowers, yet you muſt not expect to blow your 
Flowers every Year equally 0 in the ſame Compoſition: 
Therefore, fome People who are extremely fond of having 
their Flowers ſuc well, alter their Compoſitions prery 
Year, in this Manner, viz. one Year they mix the freſh Ear 
with Neats-dung, which is cold ; the next Year with rotten 
Horſe-dung, which is of a warmer Nature, adding thereto ſome 
white LE. to make the Earth lighter. ; 

But for my part, I ſhould rather adviſe the planting two or 
three Layers of each of your beſt Kinds in a Bed of freſh 
Earth not over-dung'd ; which Plants ſhould onl be ſuffer d to 
ſhew theirFlowers, to prove them right in their Kind; and when 
you are ſatisfied in that Particular, cut off the Flower Stems, 
and don't ſuffer them to ſpend the Roots in blowing; by 
which means you'll greatly ſtrengthen your Layers. And it is 
from theſe Beds I would make choice of ſome of the beſt 
Plants for the next Year's blowing, always obſerving to have a 
Succeſſion of them yearly ; « Hong means you may blow 
every Year fine, ſuppoſing the Seaſon favourable : For it is not 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the Layers taken from ſuch Roots as 
have been exhauſted in producing large Flowers, and have 
been forc'd by Art beyond their natural arength , ſhould be 
able to produce Flowers equally as large as their Mother-Root 
did the Year before, or as ſuch Layers as are freſh from a 
poorer Soil, and in greater Health, can do. But this being 
premis'd, let us proceed to the potting of theſe Layers, which 
(as I faid before) ſhould be done in gu 

The common Method uſed by mo Floriſts, is, to plant 
their-Layers, at this Seaſon, two in each Pot, (the Size of 
which Pots are about nine Inches over in the Clear at the Top) ; 
in theſe Pots they are to remain for Bloom ; and therefore, in 
the Spring of the Year, they take off as much of the Earth 
from the Surface of the Pots as they can, without diſturbi 
their Roots, filling the Pots up N with the ſame good fr 

h as the Pots were before fill'd with. But there is ſome 
Difficulty in ſheltering a great Quantity of theſe Flowers in 
Winter, when they are planted in ſuch Pots, which in 
moſt Winters they will require, more or leſs ; my Method 
therefore is, to put them ſingly into Halfpenny Pots in Autumn, 
and in the Middle of October to ſet theſe Pots into a Bed of old 
Tanners-bark which has loſt its Heat, and cover them with a 
common Frame (ſuch as is uſed for raiſing Cucumbers and 
Melons) ; and in one of theſe Frames, which contains three 
Lights, may be ſet an hundred and = of theſe Pots: In 
theſe Frames you may give them as much free Air as you pleaſe, 
by taking off the Lights every Day when the Weather is mild, 
and putting them on in bad Weather, and great Rains : And 


A third- 


if the Winter ſhould prove ſevere, it is but only covering the 


Glaſſes with Mats, Straw, or Peaſe-haulm, which will effec- 
tually preſerve your Plants in the utmoſt Vigour. 

In the Middle of February, if the Seaſon is good, you muſt 
tranſplant theſe Layers into Pots for their Bloom (which ſhould 
be about ſeven Inches over at the Top in the Clear); in the 
doing of which, obſerve to put ſome Pot-ſherds or Oyſter- 
ſhells over the Holes in the Bottoms of the Pots to keep the 
Earth from ſtopping them, which would detain the Water in 
the Pots to the great Prejudice of the Flowers; then fill theſe 
Pots about half way with the ſame good Compoſt as was before 
directed, and ſhake the Plants out of the ſmall Pots with all 
the Earth about the Roots ; then, with your Hands, take off 
ſome of the Earth round the Qutſide of the Ball, and from 
the Surface, placing one good Plant exactly in the Middle of 
each Pot, ſo that it may ſtand well as to Height, i. e. not fo 
low as to bury the Leaves of the Plant with Earth; nor ſo hi 
that the Shank may be above the Rim of the Pot; then fill the 


Pot up with the before-mention'd, cloſing it gently to 
the Plant with your Hands, giving it a little Water, if the 
Weather is dry, to ſettle the — about it; then place theſe 


Pots in a Situation where they may be defended from the 
North Wind, obſerving to give them gentle Waterings, as 
the Seaſon may require. 

In this Place they may remain till about the Middle of April, 
at which Time you ſhould prepare a Stage of Boards to ſet the 
Pots upon, which ſhould be ſo order d, as to have little Ciſterns 
of Water round each Pot, to prevent the Inſects from getting 
to your Flowers in their Bloom; which if they are ſuffer'd to 
do, will mar all your 2 deſtroying all your Flowers 
in a Time: The chief moſt miſchievous Inſect in 
this Caſe is, the Earwig, which will gnaw off all the lower 
Parts of the Petals of the Flowers, (which are very ſweet) and 
thereby cauſe the whole Flower to fall to Pieces: But ſince the 


Fd 


making one of theſe 8 is ſomewhat expenſive, and not 
2 eaſy to be underſtood by ſuch as have never ſeen them, I 

| therefore deſcribe a very ſimple one, which L have uſed 
for ſeveral Years, which anſwers the Purpoſe full as well as the 
beſt and moſt expenſive one can do: Firſt, prepare ſome com- 
mon flat Pans, about a Foot over, and three Inches deep ; 
pow theſe two and two oppoſite to each other, at about two 
'cet Diſtance ; and at every eight Feet in length-ways, two 
of theſe Pans; in each of theſe whelm a Flower-pot, which 
ſhould be about ſix Inches over at the Top, upſide-down, and 
lay a flat Piece of Timber, about two Feet and a half long, 
and three Inches thick, croſs from Pot to Pot, till you have 
finiſh'd the whole Length of your Stage ; then lay your Planks 
lengthways upon theſe Timbers, which will hold three Rows 
of Planks for the Size-pots which were order'd for the Carna- 
tions : And when you have ſet your Pots upon the Stage, fill 
the flat Pans with Water, always obſerving, as it decreaſes in 
the Pans, to „ e it, which will effectually guard your 
Flowers againſt Inſects. 

This Stage ſhould be plac'd in a Situation open to the South- 
Eaſt, but defended from the Weſt Winds, but ſhould not be 
too near Trees, Walls, nor Buildings. About this Time, 
viz, the Middle of April, your Layers will begin to ſhoot up 
for Flower; you muſt therefore be provided with ſome ſquare 
Deal Sticks about four Feet and a half long, which ſhould be 
thicker toward the Bottom, and planed off taper at the Top : 
Theſe Sticks ſhould be carefully ſtuck into the Pots as near as 
poſſible to the Plant without injuring it; then with a ſlender 
pres of Baſs-mat faſten the Spindle to the Stick to prevent its 

ing broke: This you muſt often repeat, as the Spindle ad- 
vances in Height ; and alſo obſerve to pull off all fide Spindles 
as they are produc'd, and never let more than two Spindles re- 
main upon one Root, nor above one, if you intend to blow 
exceeding large. Toward the Beginning of June your Flowers 
will have attain'd their greateſt Height, and their Pods will be- 
gin to ſwell, and ſome of the earlieſt begin to open on one 

ide : you muſt therefore obſerve to let it open in two other 
Places at equal 1 This muſt be done ſo ſoon as you per- 
ceive the Pod break, otherwiſe your Flower will run out on 
one Side, and be paſt recovering, ſo as to make a complete 
Flower in a ſhort time; and in a few Days after the Flowers 
begin to open, you muſt cover them with Glaſſes which are 
made for that manner : 

Upon the Top of the Glaſs, exactly in the Center, is a 
Tin Collar or Socket about three Fourths of an Inch ſquare, 
(this is for the Flower-ſtick to come through); to this Socket 
are ſoldered eight Slips of Lead at equal Diſtances, which are 
about ſix Inches and a half long, and ſpread open at the Bot- 
tom about four Inches aſunder ; into theſe Slips of Lead are 
faſten'd Slips of Glaſs, cut according to the Diſtances of the 
Lead, which when they are fix'd in, are border'd round the 
Bottom with another Slip of Lead quite round, ſo that the 
Glaſs hath eight Angles with the Socket in the Middle, and 
ſpread open at the Bottom about eleven Inches. 

When your Flowers are open enough to cover with theſe 


ſe, in the followi 


_ Glaſſes, you muſt make a Hole through your Flower- ſtick 


exactly to the Height of the under part of the Pod, through 
which you ſhould put a Piece of ſmall Wire about fix Inches 
long, making a Ring at one End of the Wire to contain the 
Pod. into which Ring you ſhould fix the Stem of the Flower ; 
then cut off all che Tyings of Baſs, and thruſt the Stem of 
the Flower ſo far from the Stick, as may give convenient 
Room for the Flower to expand without preſſing againſt the 
Stick ; to which Diſtance you may fix it by turning your 
Wire ſo as not to draw back thro' the Hole; then make an- 
other Hole thro? the Stick, at a convenient Diſtance above the 
Flower, thro* which you ſhould put a Piece of Wire, an 
Inch and a half long, which is to ſupport the Glaſſes from 
ſliding down upon the Flowers; and be ſure to obſerve, that 
the Glaſſes are not plac'd ſo high as to admit the Sun and 
Rain under them to the Flowers, nor ſo low as to ſcorch their 
Leaves with the Heat. At this time alſo, or - few — haters 
as you ſhall judge neceſſary, you ſhould cut ſome ſtiff Paper, 
« „ or — ſuch Thing, into Collars about four Inches 
over, and exactly round, cutting a Hole in the Middle of it 
about three Fourths of an Inch Diameter, for the Bottom of 
the Flower to be let through ; then place theſe Collars about 
them to ſupport the Petals of the Flower from hanging down : 
This Collar ſhould be plac'd withinſide the Calyx of the 
Flower, and ſhould be ſupported thereby: Then obſerve 
from Day to Day what Progreſs your Flowers make ; and if 
one. Side comes out faſter than the other, you ſhould turn the 
Pot about, and ſhift the other Side towards the Sun ; and alſo 
if the Weather proves very hot, you ſhould ſhade the Glaſſes 
in the Heat of the Day with Cabbage-leaves, &c. to prevent 
their þeing ſcorch'd, or forc'd out too ſoon ; and when the 
middle Pod begins to riſe, 5 ſhould take out the Calyx 
| g thereof 
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thereof with a Pair of Nippers made for that Purpoſe ; but 
this ſhould not be done too ſoon, leſt the middle part of the 
Flower ſhould advance too high above the Sides, which will 
greatly diminiſh the Beauty of it: And you ſhould alſo obſerve 
whether there are more Leaves in the Flower than can properl 
be expanded for Want of Room ; in which Caſe you ſhould 
pull out ſome of the lowermoſt or moſt unlikely Leaves to 
read, drawing out and expanding the othersat the ſame time : 

d when your Flowets ate fully blown, if you cut them off, 
by ſhould put on a freſh Collar of ſtiff Paper, which ſhould 

cut exactly to the Size of the Flower, ſo that it may ſup- 
port the Petals to their full Width, but not to be ſeen wider 
than the Flower in any Part : When this is put on, you muſt 
draw out the wideſt Leaves to form the Outſide of the Flower, 
which altho' they ſhould be in the Middle, (as it often hap- 
pens) yet by removing the other Leaves they may be drawn 
down, and ſo the next longeſt Leaves upon them again, that 
the whole Flower may appear equally globular without any 
hollow Parts. In the doing of this, ſome Floriſts are ſo cu- 
rious as to render an indifferent Flower very handſome ; and 
on this depends, in a great meaſure, the Skill of the Artiſt to 
produce large fine Flowers. 

During the flowering Seaſon, particular Care ſhould be 
taken not to let them ſuffer for want of Water, which ſhould 
by no means be raw Spring-water ; nor do I approve of Com- 

und-waters, ſuch as are inrich'd with various Sorts of Dung, 
but the beſt and moſt natural Water is that of a fine ſoft Ri- 
ver ; next to that is Pond-water or A but if you 
have no other but Spring- water, it ſhould be expos'd to the 
Sun or Air two Days — it is uſed, otherwiſe it will give 
the Flowers the Canker, and ſpoil them. Thus having been 
full in the Culture of this noble Flower, I fhall juſt mention 
that of the Pint, which differs not in the leaſt from that of the 
Carnatien in its manner of propagating, but only requires much 
leſs Care, and need not be potted, growing full as well in 

ood Borders, where they make as elegant a Shew during their 
Seaſon of Flowering, as any Plant whatever, and afford as a- 
greeable a Scent. The Varieties of theſe are, 

The Damast Pink, White Shock, Scarlet, Pheaſant's-ey'd 
Pink, of which there are great Varieties, both with ſingle and 
double Flowers, the Old Man's Fad, and the Painted Lady 
Pinks, with ſeveral others. "Theſe may be E by Lay- 
ers as the Carnations, and many of them by Cuttings planted 
in July, or from Seeds, by which Method new Varieties may 
be obtain d. The manner of ſowing theſe Seeds being the 
ſame with the Carnations, I ſhall refer back to that, to avoid 
Repetition, and ſhall proceed to the China Pink, which is a 
Flower of later Date amongſt us than any of the former; 
which altho* it hath no Scent, yet for the great Diverſity of 
beautiful Colours which are in theſe Flowers, with their long 
Ins in Flower, do merit a Place in every good Gar- 

en. 


1. CARYOPHYLLUS Sinenſis ſupinus, leucoii folio, flore va- 
rio. Tourn, The variable China or Indian Pink. 

2. CARYOPHYLLUS Sinenſis ſupinus, leucoit folio, flore ple- 
no. Boerb. Ind. The double China Pink. 


There is a great Variety of different Colours in theſe Flow- 
ers, which vary annually as they are produc'd from Seeds, 
ſo that in a large Bed of theſe Flowers, ſcarcely two of them 
are exactly alike, and their Colours in ſome are exceeding rich 
and beautiful ; we ſhould therefore be careful to fave the Seeds 
from ſuch Flowers only that are beautiful, for they are very 
ſubject to degenerate from Seeds. 

And the Seeds of the double Sort will produce many double 
Flowers again; but the Seeds of the ſingle will ſcarcely ever 
produce a double Flower. E Kn, ä 
Theſe Flowers are only propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown toward the End of March, in a Pot or Box of good 
light Earth, and ſet under a Glaſs to forward its Vegetating ; 
giving it Water as often as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, and in about 
a Month's Time your Plants will come up, and be of ſome 
Bigneſs; you muſt therefore expoſe them to the open Air, 
and in a ſhort Time after prepare ſome Beds of good freſh 
Earth, (not too ſtiff) in which you may prick out theſe Plants, 
about three Inches ſquare, obſerving to water and ſhade them, 
as the Seaſon may require. | 

In thoſe Beds they may remain until the Middle of June, at 
which Iime you may remove and plant them in the Borders 
of che Pleafure- garden, being careful to preſerve as much 
Earth to their Roots as poſſible; and in a Month's Time after 


they will begin to flower, and continue until the Froft prevent 


them. "About the Middle or latter End of Auguſt their Seeds 
will begin to ripen, at which Time you thould look over them 


once a Week, gathering off the Pods that are changed brown, 
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Seed, arid put it up for Uſe. Tho” theſe Plants 
term'd Annuals, and ſown every Year ; yet their Roo ol 
abide two or three Years, if ſuffer'd to remain, and will en. 
dure the greateſt Cold of our Winters, if planted in a 
Soil, and without any Shelter, as I experienc'd Anne 14 
at which Time I had a large Bed of theſe Flowers, which wa 
rais'd a Foot above the Level of the Ground; and altho” i 
Situation was fach that the Sun never ſhone upon it from Or- 
tober to March, yet I had not one Root deftroyed in the whole 
Bed, altho* it ſtood open, and without any Care taken of it. 


I ſhalt now come to the Sweet-Williams, where I ſhall firſ 
give the Names of a few of them, and proceed to their Cy. 


ture. 


and ſpread them on 1 7 to dry, when you may 


w 


1, CARYOPHYLLUS barbatus hor latifolius. C. B. 
The broad-leay'd Sweet William with red Flowers, 

2. CARYOPHYLLUS barbatus hortenfis latifolius, flore yg. 
riegato. Boerb. Ind. The broad-leav'd Sweet William with 
variegated Flowers. 

3. CARYOPHYLLUS 1 multiplici. C. B. The 
— 4 Sweet William with red Flowers, which burſt their 

ods, 

4. CARYOPHYLLUs barbatus, flore multiplici roſes. C. B. 
The Rofe-coloured double Sweet William. 

5. CARYOPHYLLUS barbatus hortenfis anguſtifolius. C. J. 
The narrow-leav'd Garden Sweet William, formerly calP4 


Sweet Johns. 4 | 
6. CaRYoPHYLLUS barbatus hortenfis anguſtifolius, fur: 
ver ficolore in eodem ramulo, C. B. The Sweet x44 ws Pk 
rious colour'd Flowers on the ſame Branch. 7 

7. CARYOPHYLLUS barbatus hortenfis 'an 1 
pleno => The double Roſe-colour'd Sweet John, or Fair- 
chills Mule. | 


The fingle Kinds of theſe Flowers are generally propagated 
2 Seeds, which muſt be ſown in Meth in Y Bed of light 
„and in May they will be fit to tranſplant out; at which 
time you muſt prepare ſome Beds ready for them, and ſet 
them at ſox Inches Diſtance every way: In theſe Beds om 
may remain till Michaelmas, at which time they may be tranſ(- 
planted into the Borders of the Pleafure-garden or Wildernes: 
"Theſe will flower the next Year in May, and will perfect their 
Seeds in "Faly or Auguſt, which you ſhould fave from the beſt- 
* Flowers for a Supply. 
be alſo propagated flipping their Roots at 
Michaetmas © But this is ſeldom — goed their Seedling 
Roots will always blow the ſtrongeſt, and new Varieties are ob- 
tain'd yearly, det; 

The double Kinds are oy = gm by Layers, as the Carna- 
tions ; they love a middling Soil, not too light, nor too heayy 
or ſtiff; nor too much dung'd, which very often occaſions 
their rotting : theſe continue flowering for a long time, and 
are extremely beautiful, eſpecially the Mule, which produces 
two full Blooms of Flowers, one in May, and the other in 

uly : This is very ſubject to canker and rot away, eſpecially 
if planted in a Soil over-wet, or too dry, or if watered with 
ſharp Spring-water : Theſe Flowers being planted in Pots, are 
3 proper to adorn Court-Vards, at the time they are in 

lower. | 


CASIA, Red-berried Shrub-cafia. 
The Characters are; 


It is Male and Female in different Plants : The Male hath 
Flowers conſiſting of many Stamina or Threads, without any 
Petals 40 are always fteril : The Female Plants, which have 
no conſpicuous Flower, produce ſpherical Berries, in which art 
included Nuts of the ſame Form. | 


The Species are; EN 
1. CASla poetica Monſpeli an Theopbraſti. Lob. Jcon. 
433. og gs Caſia x {pre bes, according e 1 
2. CAs IA Hiſpanica procerior, nyrti folio. Tourn, i 
Caſia, with a ede Leaf. * ; TI. INGO of 22 


The firſt of theſe Plants grows in Plenty by the Road - ſide 
in Spain, and the South of France ;' where it — Mleght 
of Feet, and becomes This was ſuppoſed by 
Lobel to be the of the Poets: but it doth not well agree 
with the Deſcriptions we rave of Caſia; by which it ſhould 
be a ſweet Herb, and proper to be wrought into Garlands; the 
1 alſo be 1 . ; in neither of which 
this Plant agree. e are ſome Authors, who ſuppoſe 
the Caſia to be the Thales n 9 

rd in his 


it is very uncertain what Plant it was, 
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preſent are u gert was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefert in his 
1 . 1 : this grows taller than the former Sort, 
h broader Leave. 3 
e ce rs gy be rope . d an 
. ; x 
oh grin {bout half an Inch thick with the fame 
Farth. If they are ſown in the Autumn ſoon after they are 
->e. and the Pots or Boxes placed under a Hot-bed Frame, 
7 they may be ſheltered from * Ava Oy od il he 
| ing : but if they are 
Come p th following Spring: bat if theyre kept u e 
. a K ear before the Plants will appear; in which 
Caſe you ſhould place the Pots or Boxes in a ſhady Situation 
ing the Heat of Summer; but in Winter they muſt be re- 
moved under a Hot-bed Frame, as was before directed. 
When the Plants are come up, they ſhould be kept clear 
from Weeds, and in dry Weather they muſt be conſtantly 
watered ; but they ſhould remain unremoved until the follow- 
ing Spring. The Pots or Boxes ſhould be placed, during the 
Summer Exon, where they may have the Morning Sun till 
Ten of the Clock, and be ſcreened from the Sun in the Heat 
of the Day : but in Winter they muſt be placed under a Hot- 
bed Frame, to protect them from hard Froſts ; for, while the 
Plants are ſo young, they. will not endure Fr Cold. The 
following Spring, about the Beginning of March, theſe Plants 
ſhould be carefully taken up out of the Seed-pots, and each 
planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with freſh Earth, that is 
not over-ſtrong, obſerving to water them to ſettle the Earth to 
their Roots ; and if you place the Pots on a moderate Hot- 
bed, it will greatly forward the Plants, and be the moſt ſure 
Method to preſerve them; provided the Bed is not too hot, 
and you give them a ſufficient Quantity of Air. In this Hot- 


bed the Plants may remain until the Beginning of May, when 
you ſhould inure them to bear the open Air by degrees; for 


about the Middle of that Month, they muſt be removed out, 
and placed where they may have the Morning Sun, as was di- 
reed before. | 

The following Winter theſe Plants ſhould be ſheltered under 
a Hot-bed Frame again : but they muſt be expoſed to the open 
Air conſtantly in mild Weather ; for they will require only to 
be protected from ſevere Cold. In the following Spring ſome 
of the Plants may be ſhaken out of the Pots, (juſt before they 
begin to ſhoot) and planted in the full Ground in a warm Si- 
tuation; where they will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well, and in a Year or two will produce their 
Flowers ; which are ſometimes ſucceeded by Seeds, but they 
are ſeldom ripened in this Country: but as theſe Plants are 
liable to be deſtroyed in very cold Winters, ſo it will be proper 
to keep ſome Plants of each Kind in Pots ; which may be 
ſheltered from the Cold, in order to preſerve the Species, 


_ CASSIA. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a cylindrical, long, taper, or flat Pod, which is divi- 
ded into many Cells by tranſuerſe Diaphragms, in each of which 
is contain d one hard Seed, which is for the maſt part lodę d in a 
clammy black Subſtance which is purgative : The Flowers conſiſt 
of fue Leaves, which are diſpos' d in an orbicular Order. 


The Species are; 


1. C Assi A Americana, foliis ſubrotundis acuminatis, Tourn. 
The American Caſſia with roundiſh-pointed Leaves. 

2. CasslA Americana fetida, faliis oblengis  glabris. 
Turn. The ſtinking American Caflia with oblong ſmooth 


es. | 

3- Cas3A _fylveltris fetida, filiquis alatiss Plum, Nov. 
Gen, The wild ſtinking Caſſia with wing'd Pods, call d in 
the Weft- Indies French Guava, 


4. CAssIA Marylandica, pinnis ohorum obtufis, radice re- 
pence, falls from: daryland, with blunt Leaves, and a creep- 
ing Root : 


5. Cas814 Babamenſi pinnzs foliorum mucranatis, anouſtis 
calyce floris non reflexo. art. Hi. Pl. Dec. 2. —— 


leaw d Caſſia of the Bahama Iſands, with a reflex'd — 
1 SSIA Barbadenſis, pinnis dera 8 — 

ee folii obtuſis, Tourn, Stink- 
N 
Auurican ods, 


err © * 


Caſſia with ſmooth P 


= 


ich, 


Noris non reflexo, bid. Barbados with a reflex d Cup, 
and | , * 


« 


9. CasstA Hu Alexandrina, C. B. The Purging Caſ- 
ſia, or Radl Pipe Ties a | * 
Theſe Caſſia's are all propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown in a Hot-bed in February, and afterwards. tranſplanted 
into Pots, which muſt be plung'd into another. Hot-bed, and 
mult be kept forward, by removing them from one Hot-bed 
to another (as was directed for the Amaranths). Nor ſhould 
theſe Plants be ever expos'd to the open Air, if we intend to 
ſee them flower; they muſt therefore be kept in a warm 
Stove in Winter, and be carefully manag'd : Many of theſe 
Plants will flower the ſecond Year, and ſome. of them produce 
ripe Seeds with us; . nay, ſometimes, many of them will 
flower the firſt Year, if they were ſown very early, as the 
fifth, ſixth, ſeventh and eighth Sorts frequently do ; hou then 
they are more apt to decay in Winter, than thoſe that do not 
flower: The fourth Sort will endure the ſevereſt Cold of the 
Winter in the open Ground, and increa{c: plentifully by the 
Root: This produces Flowers in the Autumn; but our Sum- 
mers are not warm enough to ripen their Seeds. The ninth 
Sort gow to be a very large Tree, not only in Alexandria, 
but alſo in the 7/7/2- Indies : This is what produces the pur- 
ging Caſſia of the Shops, and may be rais'd by ſowing (freſh 

eds taken out of the Pulp) in a Hot-bed in the Spring of the 
Year, and muſt be manag'd as the other Sorts : This will 
grow with us to be a — * Shrub, but muſt be kept in a 
warm Stove, otherwiſe it will not endure through the Winter. 
All theſe Caſſia's love a light ſandy Soil, and in warm Weather 
muſt be frequently water ' d. e third Sort will grow to a 
preat Height in one Seaſon, if it be forwarded in Hot-beds ; 
ut is with much Difficulty preſerv'd the Winter through : 
This has flower'd in England, but I have not heard of its pro- 
ducing any Seeds. 


CASSIDA, [I. e. an Helmet] Skull-cap. 
The Characters are; 


The Flrets are longiſh, one in each Ala of the Leaves : The 
Upper- Leaf is galeated (like an Helmet) with two Auricles ad- 
Joming ; the Under-leaf, for the moſt part, is divided into two : 
the Calyx having a Cover, contains a Fruit reſembling the Heel 
of a 7 * or Shoe ; which Character, ſingly, might be ſuffici- 
ent to diſtinguiſb it. 


The Species are; 


1. Cass A folio melifſe, flore pur pures lungiore. Boerh, Ind. 
Skull- cap with Lee e Balm, and long purple Flow- 
ers. 


2. Cass1DA Cretica, fruticoſa, folio catariæ, fore allo. T. 
Cor. Shrubby Skull-cap from Crete, with Leaves like Cat- 
mint, and white Flowers. | 

3. CassIDa Orientalis, altiſſima, urtice folio, T. Cir. The 
talleſt Eaftern Skull-cap, with Leaves like Nettle. 

4. Cas8iDa Orientalis, folio chamædryos, flore luteo. 7. 


Cor, Eoftern Skull-cap with Germander Leaves, and yellow 
Flowers. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which are 
preferv'd in curious Gardens of Plants; but theſe here men- 
tion'd are the moſt beautiful of them, and beſt worth preſer- 
vin — curious Gardens, for their Variety. 

y may be all propagated by ſowing their Seeds in an open 
Bed of li 14 Earth % Merch ; * ve: they come up, pn 
be tranſplanted either into Pots, for the Conveniency of ſhel- 
taring them in Winter, or into Borders under warm South 
Walls, where, if the Soil is dry, they will endure our com- 
mon Winters abroad very well, but in hard Winters they are 
liable to be deſtroy'd. 

The fourth Sort is the hardieſt of them all, as alſo the moſt 
beautiful ; but this ſeldom produces good Seed in our Coun- 
try: however, it is very eaſy to increaſe this Plant by Cut- 
tings ; or from young Plants, which may be obtain'd from the 
Branches of the old ones which lie near the Ground, and ftrike 
out their Roots from the Joints. K 

The other three Sorts ripen their Seeds tolerably well with 
Us, from which young Plants may be annually obtain'd, and 
alſo by parting their Roots; theſe generall} die down to the 
Surface after Seeding, and freſh Shoots ariſe from the Roots at 
the ſame time, ſo that the Plants are never deſtitute of green 


CASSINE. The Caflioberry-Buſh and Sauth-Sa Thea. 


1. CA 2910 E vere perquam ths arbuſcula, Phityree folits 
antagoniſtis, 9 Gerd luck, Mant. The 
Caſhoberry-Buſh. N 


2, CAssINE 
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| | 2. CM E — Floridanorum, arbuſcula baccifera, alater- 
* facie, foliis alternatim ſitis, tetrapyrene. Pluk; Mant: 
South-Sea Thea-Tree; vulgo. : 


The firſt of theſe Trees is hardy, and will endure our ſeve- 
reſt Winters in the open Ground, after they are become 
woody ; therefore it will be proper to ſhelter the young Plants 
two or three Winters while they are young ; after which time 
they may be tranſplanted + ax in ſome well ſhelter'd Situati- 
on, upon a light Soil, where they will thrive exceedingly, and 
in a few Years produce Flowers. This Tree ſeldom yo to 
be very large, and therefore ſhould be planted among Trees of 
a middling Growth. The largeſt of theſe Trees which I have 
as yet ſeen in England, is now growing in the Gardens of that 
curious and learned Botaniſt Charles Duboiſe, Eſq; at Mitch- 
am in Surrey, which is about ten Feet high, and pretty thick 
in the Stem ; this Tree hath ſtood abroad in an open Situation 
for ſeveral Years, reſiſting the ſevereſt Winters, and hath 
flower d many Years; but I don't remember to have heard of 
its producing any Fruit, - 

The ſecond Sort is ſomewhat tenderer than the former, and 
ſhould not be planted in the full Ground, until the Plants have 
acquir'd a conſiderable Strength ; nor ſhould they be planted 
in a Situation too much expos'd to the cold Winds, and muſt 
have a dry ſandy Soil ; This Sort differs from the former, in the 


Manner of producing its Leaves, which are placed alternate- 


ly on the Branches, whereas the other produces its Leaves by 
airs oppoſite to each other. This is an Evergreen, but the 
Caffioberry-buſh ſheds its Leaves in Winter, 

Theſe Trees are both of them propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds, (which are obtain'd from Carolina, where they grow 
in great Plenty near the Sea-Coaſts ;) they ſhould be ſown in 
Pots fill'd with light ſandy Earth, and plung'd upon a gentle 


Hot-bed, obſerving to water it frequently, until you ſee the 


Plants appear, which is ſometimes in a Month or five Weeks 
time, and at other times they will remain in the Ground until 
the ſecond Year ; therefore if the Plants ſhould not come up 
in two Months time, you ſhould remove the Pots into a ſhady 
Situation, where they may remain till October, being careful to 
keep them clean from Weeds, and now and then in dry Wea- 
ther giving them a little Water : Then remove theſe Pots into 
Shelter during the Winter Seaſon, and in the March following 
put them upon a freſh Hot-bed, which will forward the Seeds 
in their Vegetation. 

When the Plants are come up, they fhould by degrees be 
expos'd to the open Air, in order to inure them to our Cli- 
mate ; yet don't expoſe them to the open Sun at firſt, but ra- 
ther let them have the Morning Sun only, placing them for 
ſome time where they may be ſhelter'd from cold Winds : 
They ſhould enjoy a Shelter during the two or three firſt 
Winters ; after which, the Caffioberry-buſh may be planted 


abroad: But the South-Sea Thea ſhould be kept in Pots a 


Year or two longer, being ſlower of Growth, and will there- 
fore not have Strength enough to reſiſt the Cold when 
young, | 

They may alſo be propagated by laying the younger Branches 
into the Ground in the Spring, which, if kept water'd, will 
take Root by the ſucceeding Spring, fit for Tranſplantation ; 
otherwiſe they'll be two Years before they take Root. The 
1 is by much the eaſieſt t of the two to 

ike. 

The Paraguay or South-Sea Thea is accounted by the In- 
dians very wholeſome, and (as I have been inform'd by ſeveral 
worthy Perſons who reſided for ſeveral Y ears in Carolina) is the 
only 452 the Indians uſe, and for which, at certain Times 
of the V ear, they come in Droves ſome hundred Miles diſtant, 
for the Leaves of this Tree (it not being known to grow at 
any conſiderable Diftance from the ed : Where their uſual 
Cuſtom is, to make a Fire upon the Ground, and putting a 

eat Kettle of Water thereon, they throw into it a 

antity of theſe Leaves, and immediately ſet themſelves 
round the Fire, and with a Bowl that holds about a Pint, they 
begin drinking round large Draughts, which in a very ſhort 
time vomits them ſeverely ; thus they continue Drinking and 
Vomiting for the ſpace of two or three Days, until they have 
ſufficiently cleans'd themſelves ; then they gather every one a 
Bundle of the Tree to carry away with them, and retire to 
their Habitations. But theſe Gentlemen obſerv'd ſomething 
very extraordinary in the Operation of this Plant, which was, 
that in N it gave them no Uneaſineſs or Pain, but 
came away in a full Stream from their Mouths, without ſo 
much as declining their Heads, or the leaſt Reaching. 
Mionſieur Frezier alſo ſays, That the Spaniards who live 
near the Gold Mines in Peru, are obliged frequently to drink 
of the Herb Paraguay or Mate, to moiſten their Breaſts, with- 
out which they are liable to a ſort of Suffocation, from the 


great Conſumption of it is between La Paz and Cuzco, where 


Ann continually coming from the 
nes. 
The ſame Author alſo adds, That the Inhabitants of L 
during the Day-time, make much Uſe of the Hetb Paraguay 
which ſome call St. Bartholomew's Herb, who, they pr 
came into thoſe Provinces, where he made it wholeſome and 
beneficial ; whereas before it was venomous : This (he ſays) is 
brought to Lima dry, and almoſt in Powder. * 

Inſtead of drinking the Tincture or Infuſion & we 
drink Tea, they put the Herb into a Cup or Bowl made of 2 
Calabaſb, tipp'd with Silver, which they call Mate; add 
Sugar, and pour the hot Water upon it, which they drink im- 
mediately, without giving it Time to infuſe, becauſe it tury 
as black as Ink. To avoid drinking the Herb which ſwims at 
the Top, they make Uſe of a Silver Pipe, at the End whereof 
is a Bowl full of little Holes; ſo that the Liquor ſuck'd in at 
the other End is clear from the Herb. They drink round with 
the ſame Pipe, pouring hot Water on the ſame Herb, as it i, 
drank off, Inſtead of a Pipe, which they call Bombilla, ſome 
part the Herb with a Silver Separator, call'd Apartador, full of 
little Holes. The ReluQtancy which the French have ſhewn to 
drink after all ſorts of People, in a Country where 
are Pox'd, has occaſion'd the inventing the Uſe of li 
Gliſs Pipes, which they begin to uſe at Lima. This 
Liquor (he on, in his Opinion, is better than Tea; it has x 
Flavour of the Herb, which is agreeable enough : the People 
of the Country are ſo uſed to it, that even the pooreſt drink 
it once a Day, when they riſe in the n 

The Trade for this Herb (he ſays) is carried on at Santa F;, 
whither it is brought up the River of Plate, There are two 
Sorts of it; the one call'd Yerba de Palos ; and the other, 
which is finer, and of more Virtue, Yerba de Camini : The 
laſt is brought from the Lands belonging to the Jeſuitt; the 


it is worth half as much more as the other, which is ſent from 
Potofi to La Paz. There come yearly from Paraguay into Peru 
above Fifty thouſand Arrova's, Twelve Thouſand Hundred 
Weight of both Sorts, whereof at leaſt one Third is of the 
Camini, without reckoning Twenty-five thouſand Arrova's of 
that of Palos for Chili, They pay for each Parcel, containing 
ſix or ſeven Arrova's, four Royals for the Duty call'd Alcava- 
la, (being a Rate upon all Goods fold) which, with the C 

of iage, being above Six hundred es, doubles 
firſt Price, which is about Two Pieces of Eight; ſo that at 
Potoſi it comes to about Five Pieces of Eight the Arrova. The 
Carriage is commonly by Carts, which carry an hundred and 
fifty * from Santa F# to Jujuy, the laſt Town of the 
Province of Tucuman ; and from thence to Potaſ, which is an 
hundred Leagues farther, it is carried on Mules. 

What this curious Author has obſerved, on there being two 
Sorts of this Herb, _ well agree with thoſe two Sorts 
here mention'd, ſince both of them are generally ſuppoſed to 
agree in their Qualities, tho* one is much preferable to the 
other ; therefore I imagine the Yerba de Camini is what we call 
Paraguay or South-Sea Thea; and the Yerba de Palas, to be 
our tr Buſh, the Leaves of which are extreme bitter, 
eſpecially when taken green from the Tree, and the Taſte is 
hardly to be gotten out of the Mouth for ſome Hours after 
chewing a Leaf thereof, But as our Author only ſaw the 
dried Herb, he could no more diftinguſh their Difference, than 
we can the Thea brought from China ; I mean, as to the par- 
ticular 'Trees which produce it. 


CASTANEA, [takes its Name from Caftaneum, a City d 
Magneſia, where this Tree antiently grew in great Plenty] 
The Cheſnut- tree. 


The Characters are; 


It hath Male Flowers (or Cathins) which are placed at re- 
mote Diſtances from the Fruit on the ſame Tree; the outer Cot 
of the Fruit is very rough, and has two or three Nuts included 
in each Huſt or Covering. 


The Species are; 


1. Cas AME A ſativa. C. B. The common or manured 
Cheſnut. | | ; 
2. CasTANEA ſativa, foliis eleganter variegatis, The 
wee dots 1 : = B 

. CASTANEA pumilis, Virginiana, racemoſo fruttu parvi, 
in yr — a 3 unico. Baniſt. Pl . Alm. The 
Chinquapin or Virginian Cheſnut. 


The firſt of theſe Trees was formerly in greater Plenty 
amongſt us than at preſent, as may be prov'd by the old Build- 
ings in London, which were for the moſt part of this Timber 
and in a Deſcription of Lenden, written by Fitt-Stephens, in 
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e Second's Time, he ſpeaks of a very noble Foreſt, 
be ek. on the North Part of it: Proxime (ſays he) patet 
Foreſta ingens, ſaltus numeroſi ferarum, latebræ cervorum, da- 
marum, aprorum, 9. tanrorum f 2 c. And there 

ſome . of old decay d Cheſnuts in the old Woods 
and Chaſes not far diſtant from London, which plainly. proves, 
at this Tree is not ſo great a Stranger to our Climate as many 
Boe believe it to be, and may be cultivated in &ngland, to 
afford an equal Profit with any of the] Timber-trees, 
fince the Wood of this Tree is equal in Value to the beſt Oak, 
and, for many ſes, far exceeding it; as particularly for 
making Veſſels for all Kinds of Liquor, it having a Property 
when once thoroughly ſeafon'd) of maintaining its Bulk con- 
— and is not ſubje to ſhrink or ſwell, as other Timber 
is too apt to do; and I am certainly inform'd, that all the 
large Caſks, Tuns, &c. for their Wines in /taly, are made of 
this Timber; and it is for that, and many more Purpoſes, in 
greater Eſteem amongſt the /talians than any other Timber 
whatever. It is alſo very. valuable for Pipes to convey Water 
under Ground, as enduring longer than the Elm, or any other 
Wood: In 1tahy it is planted for Coppice-Wood, and is very 
much cultivated in Stools, to make Stakes for their Vines : 
which being ſtuck into the Ground, will endure ſeven Years, 
which is longer than any other Stakes will do, by near half the 
Time. The Uſefulneſs of the Timber, together with the 
Beauty of the Tree, renders it as well worth pr ting as 
any Tree whatever, eſpecially in Avenues or ſmaller tati- 


ons near à Dwelling- houſe. | : 
Theſe BY pagated by planting the Nuts in Febru- 


Trees are pro 
ary, in Beds of freſh undung'd Earth: beſt Nuts for ſow- 
ing, are ſuch as are brought from Portugal and Spain, and are 
commonly ſold .in Winter for Eating: Theſe ſhould be pre- 
ſery'd until the Seaſon for ſowing in Sand, where Mice, or 
other Vermin, can't come to them, otherwiſe they will ſoon 
deſtroy them: Before you ſet them, it will be proper to put 
them into. Water, to try their Goodneſs, which is known by 
their Ponderoſity; thoſe of them that ſwim upon the Surface 
of the Water, ſhould be rejected as good for nothing; but 
ſuch as fink to the Bottom, you may be ſure are good. 

In ſetting theſe Seeds, or Nuts, the beſt Way is, to make a 
Rill with a Hough, (as is commonly practiſed in ſetting Kid- 
ney- Beans) about four Inches deep, in which you ſhould place 
the Nuts, at about four Inches diſtance, with their Eye up- 
permoſt; then draw the Earth over them with a Rake, and 
make a ſecondRill at about fix Inches diſtance from the former, 
proceeding as before, allowing ſix Rows in a Bed, with an 
Alley between, two Feet broad, for a Conveniency of clear- 
ing the Beds, &c. When you have finiſh'd your Plantation, 

ou muſt be careful that it is not deſtroy'd' by Mice, or other 
\* 6 which is very often the Caſe, if they are not prevent- 
ed by Traps, or other Means, 5 

In April theſe Nuts will appear above Ground; you muſt 
therefore obſerve to keep them clear from Weeds, eſpecially 
while young: In theſe Beds they may remain for two Years, 
when you ſhould. remove them into a Nurſery, at a wider 
Diſtance : The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Trees, is 
either in October, or the latter End of February: The Di- 
ſtance theſe ſhould have in the Nurſery, is three Feet, Row 
from Row, and one Foot in the Rows : You muſt be careful, 
in tranſplanting theſe Trees, to take them up without injuring 
their Roots, nor ſhould they remain long out of the Ground ; 
but if. theſe Trees have a downright Tap-Root, it ſhould be 
cut off, eſpecially if it be intended to remove them again: 
This will occaſion their putting out lateral Roots, and render 
them leſs ſubject to miſcarry when they are remov'd for good, 

The Time generally allow'd them in this Nurſery, is three 
or four Years, according to their Growth ; during which, you 
ſhould be careful to keep them clear from Weeds, obſervi 
alſo to prune off lateral Branches, which would retard their 
upright Growth ; and where you find any that are diſpoſed to 

, either by their upper Bud being hurt, or from any other 

ccident, you may, the Year after planting (in March) cut 
them down to the lowermoſt Eye next the Surface of the 
Ground, which will cauſe them to make one tron upright 
Shoot, and may be afterwards train'd into good ftrait Free 

But in doing of this, you muſt be careful not to difturb 
their Roots, which, perhaps, might deſtroy them. Theſe 
Trees require no other ure than their own Leaves, which 
ſhould be ſuffer d to rot upon the Ground; and in the Spring 
of the Year, the Ground ſhould have a flight digging, when 
this ſhould be buried between their Roots, but not too eloſe to 
the Trees, which might be injurious to their young Fibres. 

ter having remain'd three or four Years in the Nurſery, 
they will be-fit for A in Rows for Avenu 
to a Houſe, or in for Wilderneſs Plantations; but i 
you intend them for Timber, it is by much the better Method 
to ſow them in Furrows, (as is praftiſed for Oaks, &c.) and 


+ * 7 


their Juice, b 


— Mo md 


— . — to have 2 
downri ap-Root, which being hurt by tranſplanting, is 
often a C to their uptight Groweh, "nd cles — to 
nou — lateral Branches, as is the Caſe with the Oak, 
alnut, &c. : 207-15 NF 
erefore where-ever any of theſe Trees are planted for 
Timber, they ſhould remain unremoved; but where the 
Fruit of them is more ſought after, then it is 8 the 
better Way to tranſplant them; for as tranſplanting is a 
to the Juxuriant Growth of Trees, ſo is it a Promoter of their 
FruRtification, as may be evinced by obſerving low ſhrubby. 
Oaks, Walnuts, &c. which generally have a greater Plenty of 
Fruit than any of the larger and more vigorous Trees ; and the 
Fruit of ſuch Trees are much ſuperior in Taſte, tho' the Seeds 
of vigorous Trees are vaſtly preferable for Plantations of Tim- 
ber ; for the weaker Trees being leſs capable to furniſh a Sup- 
ply of Nouriſhment, and having a greater 2 of Fruit 
upon them, to which this muſt be diſtributed, together with 
their Roots lying near the Surface of the Ground, (by which 
Means the Juices are better prepared by Sun, Air, &c. before 
it enters their | ray Gr is certain their Juices are better digeſt- 
ed, and their Fruits better maturated, than thoſe can poſlibly 
be which grow upon ſtrong vigorous Trees; which have long 
Tap-Roots running ſeveral Feet deep into the Earth, and fo 
conſequently take in vaſt Quantities of crude unprepared Juice, 
which is buoy'd up to the extreme Parts of the Tree; and 
theſe ſeldom having many lateral Branches to digeſt and prepare 
perſpiring or throwing off the crude Part be- 
fore it enters the Fruits. os 
And this, I dare ſay, univerſally holds in all ſorts of 
Fruit; trees, and is often the Occaſion of the good and bad 
yas of the ſame Sorts of Fruits growirig on the fame 
il. | 
What has been related about grafting this Tree into the 
Walnut, to promote their bearing, or rs A their Frult fairer; 
or inoculating Cherries into the Cheſnut, for later Fruit, is 
very whimſical and filly, ſince neither the Cheſnut nor Walnut 
will receive its own Kind any other Way than by inoculating, 
or inarching ; and it is the latter only which the Malnut can be 
propagated by; nor was it ever known that any two Trees of 
a different Genus would take upon each other, ſo as to produce 
a good Tree; therefore we may juſtly explode all thoſe diffe- 
rent N of various Trees upon each other, ſo much 
talk*d of by the Antients ; at leaſt we may ſuppoſe thoſe Trees 
are not known by the ſame Names now, that they are menti- 
on'd by in their Writings ; for I have made many Trials upon 
them, which, altho” perform'd with great Care, and in diffe- 
rent Seaſons, yet ſcarcely one of them ſucceeded. But to 


return: 
If you deſign a large Plantation of theſe Trees for Timber, 
after having twice plough'd the Ground, the better to deſtroy 
the Roots of Weeds, you ſhould make your Furrows about 
ſox Feet diſtance from each other, in which you ſhould lay the 
Nuts about ten Inches apart, covering them with Earth about 
three Inches thick ; and when they come up, you muſt care- 
fully clear them from Weeds : When theſe have remain'd 
three or four Years, (if the Nuts ſucceeded well) you will 
have many of theſe Trees to remove; which ſhould be done 
at the Seaſons before directed, leaving the Trees about three 
Feet Diſtance in the Rows; at which Diſtance they may re- 
main for two or three Yeats more, when you ſhould remove 
every other Tree, to make Room for the remaining, which 
will reduce the whole Plantation to fix Feet ſquare ; then cut 
down every other of theſe Trees (making Choice of the leaſt 

romiſing) within a Foot of the Ground, in order to make 

tools for Poles, which in ſeven Years Time will be ftrong 
enough to lop for Hoops, Hop-poles, &c. for which Purpoſes 
they are preferable to moſt other Trees; ſo that every ſeventh 
Year here will be a freſh Crop, which will pay the Rent of 
the Ground, and all other incumbent Charges, and at the 
ſame Time a full Crop of growing Timber left upon the 
Ground: But ag the large Hees increaſe in Bulk; ſo their 
Diſtance of twelve Feet ſquare will be too ſmall ; therefore 
when they have grown to a Size for ſmall Boards; you ſhould 
fell every other Tree, which will teduce them to twenty-four 
Feet ſquare, which is a proper Diſtance for them to remain for 
8 This will give Air to the Under-wgod, (which by this 

ime would be too much over-hung by the Cloſeneſs of the 
latge Trees) by which means that will be greatly encouraged, 
nd the ſmall Timber fell'd will pay ſufficient Intereſt for the 


Money at firſt laid out in planting, &c. with the Principal 


alſo ; ſo that all the remaining Trees are clear Profit; for the 
Under-wood ſtill continuing, will pay the Rent of the Ground, 


and all other Expences ; and what a fine Eftate here will be 
for a ſucceeding etation, in about fourſcore Years, I leave 
every one to judge. | | 
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to them in the Summer Seaſon, otherwiſe 


| ſecond or third Yea, 
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- The ftriped-leaved:Cheſmit is a beautiful TreMin a'Garden, 
to intermix with various Sorts of Trees, in Clumps, or in 
Wilderneſs Quarters ; where, by the Variety theſe fine ſtriped 
Trees afford, n add to the Diverſity and Pleaſure of 
ſuch Plantations. This may be obtained by being budded upon 
ee Dent N Chef preſent, 

The Chinquapin: or Virginian Cheſnut, is, at , 
vety rare — 3 it is very common in the Woods of 
America, where it ſeldom grows above * or — — 

igh, and aces great P of Nats, which are | 

I 2 — Cone This Tree is very hardy, and 
Nin the ſeyereſt of our Winters in the open Ground. 
The Nuts of theſe Trees, if brought from America, ſhould be 
put up in Sund ſo ſoon as they are ripe, and ſent to England 
immediately, otherwiſe they loſe their growing Quality, which 
is the Reaſon this Tree is at preſent ſo ſcarce with us; for not 
one Seed in five hundred ſent over ever grew, which was 
—_ to the Negle& of putting them up in this Mariner, 
This Tree will take by inarching upon the common Sort, by 
which it may not only be propagated, but, I believe, alſo in- 
creaſed in Magnitude. 


| CASTANEA EQUINA. Vide Hippocaſtanum, 


CASTOREA. 


This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, after a famous 
Phyſician and Botaniſt, whoſe Name was Caſtor Durant, 


The Characters are; ä 


It hath a 2 Flower, conſiſti 5 of one Leaf, whoſe 
upper Lip (or reſt is erect; but the l 
is divided into three Parts; the middle Part is bifid : The Flower- 
cup 1 becomes a round fleſby Fruit, incloſmg a Shell, in 
which are contained four angular Seeds. 


The Species are; 
1. Cas ToREA repens ſpingſa. Plum. Prickly creeping 


Caſtorea. 
2. CasTORE a racemoſa, flore cœruleo, fructu croces. Plum. 
2 Caſtorea, with a blue Flower, and a faffron- coloured 


The firſt of theſe Plants hath trailing Branches, which will 
creep. on the Ground, if they are not ſupported ; for in the 
Places where it grows wild, it rambles over whatever Plants 

ow near it. Branches are cloſely beſet with Spines, 

mewhat like the common Bramble, ſo that it renders the 
Places of its Growth very difficult to paſs. | 
The ſecond Sort grows to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, 


-—_ 


and becomes woody : This ſends forth many Branches, at the 


Extremity of which there are Bunches of blue Flowers of an 
orecable Scent ; which are ſucceeded by ſaffron- coloured 
. wing in Cluſters like Bunches of Currants. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the warmeſt Parts of America, 
and were firſt diſcovered by Father Plumier, in the French 
Settlements : But my late learned Friend, Dr. illiam Hof” 
toun, found them in Jamaica; from whence he ſent Samples 
of both Kinds, with their Seeds, into England, from which 
ſome of wth ants were cy WR PARTY : 2 

They are both propagated by which m procur 
Fl, 4 Places 2 — they 2 naturally; for they ſeldom 
perfect their Seeds in this Country. Theſe muſt be fown in 


| ſmall Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a 


moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water them 
as often as you find the Earth dry: And in the Heat of the 
Day, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed, to let the 
Steam paſs off; but if the Nights are cold, the Glaſſes ſhould 
be then covered with Mats + Evening, when the Sun is 
gone off the Bed. In about fix Weeks the Plants will begin to 
appear; when you ſhould carefully clean them from Weeds, 
and frequently refreſh them with Water; and in warm Weather 
they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them, that they may 
get Strength, and not draw up too weak. When the Plants 
are about two Inches high, they ſhould be carefully taken up, 
and tranſplanted each into a ate ſmall Pot with freſh 
light Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again : then water 
them, to ſettle the Earth to their Roots ; and.in the Day-time 


' the Glaſſes ſhould be ſhaded with Mats, until the Plants have 


taken Root; after which Time they ſhould be conſtantly 
watered three or four Times a Week, or ſometimes oftener, in 
very hot Weather; and they muſt have Plenty of Air admitted 
in the 5 ey will draw up 

weak ; but in Winter they muſt be placed in the Bark-ſtove, 
and treated as the Coffee - tree, and ſuch other tender. exotic 
Plants. With this Management they will protluce Phang the, 
. may be contiuned for ſeveral Years : 


Ws > 


eard (or under Lip) 


-- 


4a 


and-as they retain their Leaves thro? the Year, fo they will add 
to the Variety in the Stove. vg 
CATANANCE ; [KU , a violent Allurement to Low 
of «era and df wy, Necefity ; or of l e, fs compel ; 
call'd, becauſe of an Opinion the Antients had of it, that it 
was a ſtrong and almoſt invincible Inducement to Amour] 
Candy Lions-foot.* " 3 | 


The Chara#ters are; | | | "4 | 
The Cup of the Flnoer is ſynamſe ; the Florets whith a 
round the 


1 * are much linger than „ afy ro 
7 ; the Seeds are wrapt up in a leafy or dtuny Sub 
within the Cup or outer Over. * * * 
Ihe Species are; 


r. CATANANCE gquorundam. L ? True Lions- i 
2. CATANANCE fore luter, latiore folio. Tourn; Broad. 
leav'd Candy . with A ow — 

3. CATANANCE fore Iuteo, anguſtiore folio. Tourn, Nas 
row-leav'd Candy Lions-foot, with a yellow Flower, 


| The firſt of theſe Plants is a Perennial, and may be propa- 
ted by Heads taken off from the Mother Plant, either in 
ring or Autumn, which are commonly planted in Pots fill'4 
with light ſandy Soil, in order to ſhelter them in theWinter from 
ſevere Froſts; but if they are planted in warm Borders, either 
under Walls, Pales, or Hedges, and in a moderately ay Soil, 
they will endure abroad very well. This Plant begins flower- 
ing in May, and continues till 4 or September, (eſpecially 
if the Summer is not too dry) and is a pretty Ornament to a 
Garden, and is eaſily kept within Bounds : It may alſo be pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in a Border of good 
light Eatth in March : And in May, when the Plants are come 
up, they may be either tranſplanted into Pots or Borders, 
where are to remain for flowering : but as theſe Seeds ſel- 
dom ripen well in this Country, fo the former Method is what 
is chiefly uſed in England. . 
The other two Sorts are Annuals, and therefore only p 
| Seeds, which ripen very well in this Country : 
ime for ſowing them is early in March, in Beds or Borders 
of light Earth, which will come 'up in a Month's Time, and 
then be tranſplanted into Borders to flower: Theſe flower 
in fines, and perfect their Seeds in Auguft or September. 


| CATAPUTIA Major. Vide Ricinus. 
; CATAPUTIA Minox. Vds Tithymalus. 


CATARIA, ſſo call'd of Catus, Lat. Cat; becauſe Cats 
do not ſuffer this Plant to grow ; they are very fond of it, friſk 
upon it, roll themſelves in it, and eat it, treating it thus out 
of love till it dies, as Apes who kill their Y by fondli 
them : Cats eating too much of chis Planit brow drunk, whi 
they do, eſpecially, when th a Catter-wauling, It is 
alſo call'd Nepeta, of Nepa Scorpio, becauſe it is very good 
againſt the Bitings of Scorpions] Cat-Mint, or Nepeta. 

The Characters are; | 


The Leaves are like thoſe of the Nettle, or Betony, are for 
the moſt part hoary, and of a ſtrong Scent ; the — are 2 
leted into a thick Spike ; the Creft of the Flnuer it broad and 
bifid : The Lip is divided into three Segments; the middle Seg- 
ment is broad, and hollow'd ' like a Spoon, and e crenated 
on the Edges ; each Flower is ſucceeded by four naked Seeds. 


Ihe Species are; N | 
1. CATARIA major, vulgaris, Tourn. Common large 


Cat-mint. „ l. 
2. CaTARIA, nepeta,' minor, folio melia Turcice. 
H. Cath. Leſſer Cat- mint, with Leaves like Turkey Balm. 


3. CATARIA anguſtifoka, major. Tourn. Narrow-leav'd 
large 2 5 1 n 2 falj | 177 

4. CATARIA Hiſpanica, betonice folio anguſtiori, c- 
rats. Taurn,  Narrow-leav'd Spaniſh Cat-mint, . — 

wers. if 


5. Cararia Hiſponica, betonice ole anguftiers, 4 
be. Taurn. Narrow-leav'd Sant Le-, wide hes 


6. CATARIA Luſitanica, erefta,.. butonite alis, tuberoſa 
radice. Tourn. Upright Portugat Cat-mint, — a tuberoſe 
* 7. CaTARLA Luſitazica, erefta, beranicæ folis, filroſa ra- 
12 Tarn. Upright Portugal Cat-Mint, with - broſe 

ants," „ en frei eee e nnd Tn ret ie 


* * 0 0 
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8. CaTARIA miner, vulgaris. * Tourn. ” mon my 


Fe 8 Borders of common 
eds i March, in or ers 
— tranſplanted into Beds at about a 
Foot ſquare from each other, an thc between every 
Bed, (which ſhould be three Feet an Alley of two 
Feet, to go between to clear them frum Weeds, S. 2 
The firſt Sort mention d is uſed in Medicine: Th | 
be propagated by 
tumn, and will grow 
Wr are ripe in lan 
= wild up man n 
D oy, and ma be propagated 
in the ſame Manner, but require a dry Soil in 


5 Vinter other 
:& they are ſubj to rot: Theſe all ripen their d in 
aſe thy e to Theſe rp tir Seo i 


Variety, the two Portugal Sorts' may have a Place 
_ Plants of the lower Claſs, where, if they are kept in 
| and tied up to Sticks, they will a tolerable 
Appearance for a long Time. 
CATCH-FLY. . Va, Lychnis. c 
CATERPILLARS. 


There are ſeveral Kinds of this Inſet, which are very per- 
nicious to a Garden; but there are two Sorts which are the 
moſt common and deſtructive to young Plants; one of them is 
that which the white Butterfly breeds: It is of a yellowiſh 
Colour, ſpotted with black, and commonly infeſts the tender 
Leaves of Cabbages, Colliflowers, and the Indian Creſs : This 
eats off all tender Parts of the Leaves, leaving only the 
Fibres intire ; ſo that very often we ſee, in the Autumn Sea- 
ſon, whole Gardens of Winter Cabbages and Saveys almoſt de- 
ſtroy'd by them, eſpecially in thoſe which are crowded with 
Trees, or are near great Buildings: Nor is there any other 
Method found out to deftroy them, that I know of, but to pick 
them off the Plants before they are ſpread from their Neſts; 
by which Means, tho? per may be overlook d, yet 


haps man 
their Numbers will be greatly diminiſh'd : But this Work muſt 
be often repeated during the warm Weather, that the Butter- 
flies are abroad, which are continually depoſiting their Eggs, 
and in a few Days Time will be metamorphoſed to perfect 
Caterpillars : But as theſe for the moſt part feed upon the outer 
Leaves of Plants, ſo they are more eaſily taken than the other 
Sort, which is much larger ; the Skin is very tough, and of a 
dark Colour: This is call'd by the Gardeners a Grub, and is 
exceeding hurtful : The Eggs of this Sort of Caterpillar are, 
for the moſt Part, depoſited in the very Heart or Center of the 
Plant, (eſpecially in Cabbages ) where after it hath obtain'd its 
Form, it eats its Way out thro? all the Leaves thereof; and 
alſo the Dung being lodged between the incloſed Leaves of the 
Cabbages, wa them an ill Scent. 

This Inſet alſo burrows juſt under the Surface of the 
Ground, and makes fad Havock with young Plants, by eating 
chem thro* their tender Shanks, and drawing them into their 
HFoles. This Miſchief is chiefly done in the Night: When- 
ever you obſerve this, you ſhould every Morning loak over 
our Plat of Plants; and where-ever you ſee any Plants eat 
off, ſtir the Ground round about the Place with your Fingers 
an Inch deep, and you will certainly find them out. This is 
the only Method] know of deſtroying them. 


CATKINS, or JULUS. 


This is by the Botaniſts call'd, Flos Amentaceus : It is an 
Aggregate of Summits, which are join'd together in Form of 
a Rope or Cat's-tail, and is the Mate Flower of the Trees 
which produce them, as the Firrs, Pines, Cedars, Walnuts, 
Birch- tree, and Willows. 


q 
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CAUCALIS, Baſtard Parſley. 


This is one of the Umbelliferous Plants, with oblong Seeds, 
which are a little furrow'd and. prickly : the Petals of the 
Flower are unequal and Heart-ſhaped. . | 

There are ſeveral Species of this Plantpraforved in the Bota- 
nick Gardens; but as there is no great Beauty or Uſe in any 
of them, ſo I ſhall paſs them over with only obſerving, that 
if any Perfon hath a mind to cultivate, them, the beſt Seaſo, 
to ſow their Seeds is in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe ;. for 
if their Seeds are kept till Spring, they ſeldom, produce ripe. 

eds again are moſt of them Annual, and 5 

e have five ox fix. 


be ſown 45 ear. W 
hich grow wild in England, 
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' CAULIFEROUS- Pin, fof  Caulis, Lat. a Fralt, and 


fero, to bear] Such Plants as have a true Stalk. 

CAULIS, is that which riſes firigle above the Earth, from 
whence the Leaves or little Branches put forth, as Jungius de- 
fines it; or it is the A of a Plant ſtretched forth to a 
2 ſo that the TD differ not from the Hind, nor 
the Right from the Left : In Trees and Shrubs it is called Cau- 
dex ; in Corn Culnius ; the Stalk of any Herb ; the Stem, 
Trunk, or» Body of a Tree: Lar. 


CEDAR of BERMUDAS: 'vide Juniperus, 
CEDAR of CAROLINA : vide Juniperus. 

| CEDAR of JAMAICA : vide Guazuma, 
CEDAR of VIRGINIA : vide Juniperis. 
CEDRUS LIBANI, the Cedar of Libanus, 


The Characters are; 


It is ver- green; the Leaves are much narrower than thoſe 7 
the Pine- tree, are of them produced out of one Tubercle, 
ſomewhat reſembling a Painter s Pencil; it hath Male Flowers, 
"(or Kattint) which are produced at remote Diftances from the 
Fruit on the ſame Tree ; the Seeds are produced in Comes, which 
are large, ſquamoſe, and turbinated. 


Hoe Libani, conifera, J. B. The Cedar 
nes, 5 


CEprus magna, 
of Libanus bearing 


Many, I doubt not, will be ſurprized that I ſhould retain 
the Name of Cedar to this 'Tree, fince Monſieur Tournefort 
hath placed this with the Larch-tree, and the Name Cedar be- 
ing now appropriated to a Berry-bearing Tree ; but I have ob- 
ſerved a material Difference, in the Manner of Flowering and 
Fructification, between the Larch and this Tree: And ſince 
this is generally believed to be the Cedar, mention'd in Scrip- 
ture, fo, co tly, if Preference is given to Antiquity, 
this hath the greateſt Right to the Name T ſhall therefore beg 
Leave to diſtinguiſh the other by the Name of Berry-bearing 
Cedar, in the next Article, for Diſtinction fake, this may 
be call'd Cone-bearing Cedar. 

The Cones of this Tree are brought from the Levant, which, 
if preſerved intire, will continue their Seeds for ſeveral Y ears : 
the Time of their ripening is commonly in the Spring, and 
ſo conſequently are near one V ear old before we receive them 


for which are not the worſe, but rather the better, the 
Cones having diſcharged a Part of their Reſin by lying, 
and the Seeds are much eaſier to get out of them than ſuch as 
are freſh taken from the Tree. | 


The beſt Way to get the Seeds out, is to ſplit the Cones, 
by driving a Piece of Iron thro? the Center length-ways, 
and ſo pull the Seeds out with your Fingers, which you will 
find are faſten'd to a thin leafy Subſtance, as are thoſe of the 
Firr-trec. 

Theſe Seeds ſhould be fown in Boxes or Pots of light freſh 
Earth, and treated as was directed for the Firrs (to which I re- 
fer the Reader); but only ſhall obſerve, that theſe require 
more Shade in Summer than the Firrs, and the ſooner they 
are planted into the open Ground, the better. | 

hen theſe Plants begin to ſhoot ſtrong, you will always 
find the leading Shoot incline to one Side ; therefore if you in- 
tend to have them ſtraight, you muſt ſupport them with 
Stakes, obſerving to keep the Leader always cloſe tied up, un- 
til you have n them to the Height you deſign them, 0- 
therwiſe their ches will extend on every Side, and prevent 
—— Ts * People kept in Pyramids, and 

e Trees are many ept in Pyramids, an 

fhear'd as Yews, &c. y which — loſe their teſt 
Beauty; for the Extenſion of the Branches are very fingulat 
in this Tree, the Ends of their Shoots, for the moſt part, de- 
elining, and thereby ſhewing their upper Surface, which is 
conſtantly cloath'd with green Leaves in fo rłgular a Manner, 
as to a at fome Diſtance, like a green Carpet, and theſe 
waving about with the Wind, make one of the moſt agreea- 
ble Proſpects that can be to terminate a Fifa, eſpecially if 
planted ON A riſing Ground, | | 

It is Matter of 1 to me, that this Tree hath not been 
more cultivated in | than at preſent we find it; ſince 
it would be a great Ornament to barren bleak Mountains, 
where few other Trees would grow ; it being a Native of the. 
coldeſt Parts of Mount Libammt, where the Snow contiuues nioft 
Part of the Year. And from the Obſervations I have made of 
theſs now growing in England, I find they thyive — 
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reſt Soil: For ſuch of them as have been planted in a the ſp 


ong, rich, loamy Earth, have made but a poor Progreſs, in 
Compariſon to ſuch as have grown upon a ſtony, meagre Soil. 
And that theſe Trees are of quick Growth, is evident from 
four of them now growing in the Phyfick-Garden at Chelſea, 
which (as I have been credibly inform'd) were planted there in 
the Year 1683, and at that time were not above three Feet 
high; two of which Trees are at this Time, (viz. 17 36.) up- 
wards of ten Feet in Girt at two Feet above Ground; and 
their Branches extend more than twenty Feet on every Side 
their Trunks; which Branches (though -produc'd eight or ten 
Feet above the Surface) do at their 'Termination hang very near 
the Ground, and thereby afford a goodly Shade in the hotteſt 
Seaſon of the Year. 

The Soil in which theſe Trees are planted, is a lean hungry 
Sand, mix'd with Gravel, the Surface of which is ſcarcely two 
Feet deep before a. hard rocky Gravel appears. © Theſe Trees 
ſtand at four Corners of a Pond, which is brick'd up within 
two Feet of their Trunks, ſo that their Roots have no Room 
to ſpread on one Side, and ſo conſequently are crampt in their 
Growth: But whether their ſtanding ſo near the Water may 
not have promoted their Growth, I can't ſay ; but ſure I am, 
if their Roots had had full Scope in the Ground, they would 
have made a greater Progreſs, - I have alſo obſerv'd, that Lop- 
ping or Cutting of theſe Trees is very injurious to them, (more, 
perhaps, than to :ny other of the Reſinous Trees) in retarding 
their 3 for two of the four Trees above-mention'd, 
being unadviſedly pl inted near a Green-houſe, when they be- 
gan to grow large, had their Branches lopp'd, to let the Rays 
of the Yun into the Houſe, whereby they have been ſo much 
check'd, as at preſent they are little more than half the Size 
of the other two. | | 

Theſe Trees have all of them produc'd, for ſome Years, 
large Quantities of Katkms (or Male Flowers); tho? there are 
but two of them which. have as yet produc'd Cones ; nor is it 
above eight or ten Years that theſe have ripen'd the Cones, ſo as 
to perfect the Seed: But ſince we find that they are ſo far na- 
turaliz d to our Country, as to produce ripe we need 
not fear of being ſoon ſupply'd with Seeds enough, without 
depending on thoſe Cones which are brought from the Le- 
want ; ſince there are many Trees of this Kind in England, 
which in a few Years muſt certainly bear: But I find they are 
more ſubje& to produce and ripen their Cones in hard Winters, 
than in mild ones; which is a, plain Indication that they will 
ſucceed, even in the coldeſt Parts of Scotland, where, as well 
as in England, they might be propagated to great Advan- 


hat we find mention'd in Scripture of the 122 Cedars, 
can be no ways applicable to the Stature of this Tree; ſince, 
from the Experience we have of thoſe now growing in Eng- 
land, as alſo from the Teſtimony of ſeveral Travellers who 
have viſited thoſe few remaining Trees on Mount Libanus, 
they are not inclin'd to grow very lofty, but, on the con- 
tracy extend their Branches very far: To which the Alluſion 
made by. the F{almif agrees very well, when he is deſcribing 
the flouriſhing State of a, People, and ſays, They ſhall ſpread 
their Branches like the Cedar Tree. ; 

Rouwolf, in his Travels, ſays, there were not at that Time 
(i. e. Anno 1574.) upon Mount Libanus more than 26 Trees 
remaining, 24 of which ſtood in a Circle; and the other 
two, which ſtodd at a ſmall Diſtance, had their Branches al- 
moſt conſum'd with Age: nor could he find any younger Trees 
coming up to ſucceed them, tho? he look*d about diligently for 
ſome-: [Theſe Trees (he ſays) were growing at the Foot of a 
ſmall Hill, on the Top of the Mountains, and amongſt the 
Snow. Theſe having very large Branches, do commonly bend 
the Tree to one Side, but are extended to a great Length, and 
in To delicate and pleaſant Order, as if they were trimm'd and 
made even with great Diligence ; by which they are eaſily di- 
ſtinguith'd at a great Diſtance from Firr-Trees, The Leaves 
(continues he) are very like to thoſe of the Larch-Tree, 

owing cloſe together un little Bunches, upon ſmall brown 


oots, 7 
Maundrel, in his Travels, ſays, There were but ſixteen 
e Trees remaining, ſome of which were of a prodigious 
Bulk, but that there were many more young Trees of a ſmaller 
Size; he meaſured one of the eſt, and found it to be 
twelve Yards fix Inches in Girt, and yet ſound, and thi 
ſeven Yards in the Spread of its Boughs. At about five or 
Yards from the Ground it was divided into five Limbs, each 
of which was equal to a great Tree, What Marwndrel. bath 
related, was confirmed to me by a worthy Gentleman of m 
Acquaintance, who was there in the Year 1720, with this 
Difference o 
the largeſt Tree, which, he aſſur d me, he meaſur d, and 
found to be twenty-two Yards diameter. Now, whether 


Mr. Maundrel meant thirty-ſeven Yards in Circumference of repeated the three firſt Winters after planting out, after 
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n or the Diameter of them, cannot 
determined by his Expreffions, yet neither of them well agre 
with my Friend's Account. 

Monſieur le Brin reckons about thi 


rty- ive or thirty 
Trees remaining upon Moumt Libanus when he was t 
and would perſuade us it was not eaſy to reckon” their Num. 
ber, (as is reported of our Stonehenge on Saliſbury- Plain.) He 
alſo ſays, their Cones do ſome of them grow "Mm 
Which is abundantly 'confuted by the above-mention'd Tra. 
vellers, as alſo from our own Expetience ; for all the 
upon the upper Part of the Branches, and ſtand 
— woody Central Style, by which it is firmly an- 
nex'd to the Branch, ſo as with Difficulty to be taken off; 
which Central Style remains upon the Branches after the Cone 
is fallen to Pieces ; fo that they never drop off Whole, "as the 


Pines do. £ | | 91:4 | 
: | The Wood of this famous Tree is accounted Proof againg 
all Putrefaction of Animal Bodies; The Saw-duft of it h 
thought to be one of the Secrets uſed by thoſe Mountebank 
who pretend to have, the embalming Myſtery. This Wood i; 
alſo ſaid to yield an Oil which is famous for preſerving Book 
and Writings : And the Wood is thought, by my Lord Ban, 
to continue above a thouſand Years ſound. It is alſo record. 
ed, that in the Temple of Apollo at Utica, there was found 
Timber of near two thouſand Years old. And the Statue of 
the Goddeſs, in the famous Epheſian Temple, was faid to he 
of this Material alſo, as was moſt of the Timber-work of that 
glorious Structure. = | 
This Sort of Timber is very dry, and ſubje& to ſplit ; nor 
does it well endure to be faſten'd with Nails, from which it 
uſually ſhrinks: therefore Pins of the «ſame Wood are much 
preferable. | 


CEDRUS BACCIFERA. Berry-bearing Cedar. 
The Characters are ; | 


The Leaves are ſquamoſe, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Cy- 
preſs; the Katkins (or . Flnwers) are produced at w_ 
Diftances from the Fruit on the ſame Tree; the Fruit is. 4 
Berry inclmg three hard Seeds in each, | 


The Species are; 


—x. Ceprvs folio Cypreſſi, major, fructu flaveſcente. C. B. 
The yellow Binh, Hr n 


2. CED Rs folio Cypreſſi, media, majoribus baccis. C. B. 
ed by ſowing their Berries 


The Phœnician g 

Theſe Trees are p (vid 
are brought from the $trerghts ) in Boxes of light ſandy 
which ſhould be expos'd to the Morning-Sun only during the 
Summer-Seaſon, but muſt be remov'd into Shelter in Winter, 
"Theſe Seeds ſeldom appearing till the ſecond Year, we ſhould 
be careful not to diſturb the Earth in the Boxes ; and if in the 
March following, we put the Boxes upon a gentle Hot: bed, 
it will greatly forward their coming up, by which the Plants 
will be ſtrengthen'd before the following Winter, and ſo more 
likely to ſtand, tho' it will be adviſeable to ſhelter them at 
leaſt the two firſt Winters while they are young : The Spring 
— after they are come up, you ſhould remove them 
into ſingle Pots, for their better tranſplanting hereafter. The 
beſt Seaſon for this Work is in April; at which Time, if you 
make a gentle Hot-bed in ſome cloſe Place ſhelter'd from 
Winds, and ſet the Pots with the freſh-planted Trees thereon, 
covering them with Mats for a Month or ſix Weeks, until 
they are ſettled and have taken freſh Roots; this will be a cer- 
tain Method to make them ftrike Root, provided they are 
carefully taken up without breaking their Roots: In thv 
Place they may remain (if it is not too much expos'd to the 
Sun) till Autumn; at which Time the Pots ſhould be put un- 
der a Cucumber- Frame, ſo that in good Weather they ma be 
expos'd to the open free Air; but in froſty, or over-wet We 
ther, they may be cover'd with the Glaſſes: If theſe Precau- 
tions are uſed, in three or four Years Time the Plants will 
fit to tranſplant into the full Ground ; you ſhould therefore 
contrive to plant them in a light ſandy Soil, and a Situation 
that is ſrreen'd from the North-Eaſt Winds, obſerving to 
ſhake them out of the Pots with all the Earth to their Roots: 
This ſhould be perform'd in April or May, always chuling * 
moiſt Seaſon ; and when you have planted" them, lay a Hit 
Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground round about ther 
Roots, to prevent the Sun and Wind from entring the Ground 
fo as to dry the Fibres of the Roots, giving them ſome Wat® 
to ſettle the Earth to their Roots, I phe Fn: the ſame onc 
; and it will be propet 
to add a little freſh Mulch about theſe Trees in O#tober, © 
keep the Froſt from penetrating to their Roots: This ma 
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ſuſficient Root .in the Ground, ſo 
Cold very well ; and it is by the 


* x 


Trees miſcarry in 


be able to endure our | 

Netiedt of this at firſt that many young 2 
Winter at their firſt planting Abroad. . 

Theſe Trees are, at preſent, very rare, oy — 
found in ſome curious old Collections; their Seeds having 
been brought into England of late Years, there oe no 1 — 
Plants to be met with, tho“ this Tree will take y 3 
but they will never thrive ſo well as thoſe. rad from Seods 
and. they are commonly two Years before they ſtri | 

The Wood of this Tree is of t Uſe in the — , 
where they to be large Timber, and is by many © ught 
to be the Shittim Mood mention'd in the Scripture, ot whic 
many of the Ornaments to the famous T! of Solomon _ 
made: It is accounted excellent Wood for Carving, as alſo 
for many Sorts of Utenſils, and is thought to be equal to al- 
moſt any Sort of Timber for Durableneſs. 


CEIBA; Sitk Cotton- tree, vulgo. 
The Characters are; 


I hath a. raſaczous Flower, conſiſting . ſeveral | Leaves 
3 in a _— Order ; from whoſe Calyx ariſes the Poin- 
tal, which afterwards becomes a Fruit _ like a Bottle, di- 
vided into five Parts from the Top to the Bottom; in which are 
contained ſeveral round Seeds wrapped up in a ſoft Down, and 
faſtened to the frve-cornered pyramidal Placenta; 

The Species are: | p 
1. Ce1BA viticis foliis, caudice — — Plum. Nov. Gen. 
he Silk Cotton- tree, witlr a thorny Stem. | 
— Cx IBA viticis foliis, caudice glabro. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
= The Silk Cotton-tree, with a ſmooth Stem. 


Time, they 


Theſe two Trees grow very plentifully both in the Eaſt and 
NMaſi Indies, where they arrive to a prodigious Magnitude : 

the Inhabitants of the Maſt Indies hollow the Trunks of theſe 

Trees for the making of their Canoes, for which they are 

chiefly valued. It is reported, that in the Iſland of Cuba, in 

Columbus's firſt Voyage, was ſeen a Canoe made of a hollowed 

Trunk of one of theſe Trees, which was ninety-five Palms 

long, and capable of containing one hundred and fifty Men. 

And ſome modern Writers have affirmed, that there are Trees 
now growing in the Vt Indies ſo large, as ſcarcely to be fa- 

thomed by ſixteen _ and ſo high, that an Arrow can 

carcely be ſhot to their | } VIEPTEI 

; The Wool of theſe Trees is of a dark Colour, and too ſhort 
to ſpin ; ſo that it is little valued: but ſometimes the Inhabi- 
tants ſtuff Beds and Pillows with it, tho? it is accounted un- 
wholſome to lie upon. The Inhabitants of the Ve Indies 


call this Silk-cotton ; but the ancient American Name for this 


Plant being Ceiba,, Father Plumier hath continued it under that 
Name, and conſtituted a Genus of it. | 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome curious Gardens in Eu- 
rope, where. they thrive very well, if they are placed in a 
Bark-ſtove ; but as they are Trees of a large Growth, ſo it 
can hardly be expected to ſee either Fruit or Flowers from 
them in England, ſince they grow to a great Magnitude, be- 
fore they produce either in their own Country. 

Theſe Plants may be raiſed from Seeds, which are eaſily ob- 
tained from the Veſt Indies; they muſt be ſown on a-Hot-bed 
early in the Spring; and when the Plants are come up, 
muſt be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot, filled with fr 
light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them, until they have taken 
Root; after which they muſt have free Air let into the Hot- 
bed, in 4 to the Warmth of the Seaſon; for if the 
Glaſſes are kept too cloſe, the Plants will draw up too weak. 
They muſt alſo be frequently refreſhed with Water; for they 
perſpire 1 freely, eſpecially in hot Weather. In a Month , 
or five Weeks Time, theſe ſmall Pots will be filled with the: 
Roots of the Plants: therefore you muſt ſhake the Plants out 
of them ; and after having pared' off the outſide Roots, they 
muſt be put into Pots a Size larger, and plunged again into the 
Hot-bed, obſerving to manage them as was before directed. 
When the Plants are grown too tall to remain in the Hot-bed, 
they muſt be removed into the Bark-ſtove ; where, during the 
Summer Seaſon, they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air; 
but in Winter they muſt be kept pretty cloſe : and as the 
Plants increaſe in itude, ſo they ſhould be ſhifted: into 
larger Pots, that their Roots may have Room to extend. If 
theſe Rules be duly. obſerved, the Plants will, in two or three 
Years, arrive to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, and be pro- 
portionably ſtrong; — being placed among other Plants, 
e the ſame Degree of Heat, they add to the Va- 
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| There: are ſome, other Sorts of this Tree in the Spaniſh, 
Settlements in America; and I have raiſed one Sort, which 
came from Siam, . whoſe Leaves reſembled thoſe of . Marſh- 
mallow; but the Down and Seeds were exactly the ſame as of 
the common Sorts. 'Thoſe Pods which I received from Pana- 
ma, were of a different Figure from the common Sorts, as 
was the Down alſo ; for that was in one of a purple Colour, 
and the other was: of a dark Red. The Down of both theſe 
Sorts are, by the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries, wrought into 


Garments, and retain their original Colour, ſo that they are 
never dyed. 


. CELASTRUS, the Staff: tree, is a Sort of Alaternus: 

CELERY ot SALARY, vulzs. | 
This is by the Botaniſts rang d under the Article of Apium, 
to which I refer the Reader for its CharaQters, 


There are two Sorts of this Plant cultivated in the Eng- 
bh Gardens, for Kitchen Uſe, which are, 


. 1. AptuM dulce, Celeri Italerum,. H. R. Par. 
Celeri. 


na Ariu M dulce degener, radice rapacea. Jeſſieu. Celeriack, 
vulgo. 


Italian 


The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown at two different Sea- 
ſons, the better to continue it for Uſe through the whole Sea- 
ſon without running up to Seed. The firſt Sowing ſhould be 
in the Beginning of Marth, which ought to be in an open 
Spot of light Earth, where it may enjoy the Benefit of the 
Sun: But the ſecond Time of Sowing ſhould be the Beginni 
of April, which ought to be in a moiſt Soil; and if era 
to the Morning Sun only, it will be ſo much the better; but 
it ſhould not be under the Drip of Trees. | 
In about three Weeks or a Month's time after Sowing, the 
Seed will come up, when you muſt carefully clear it from 


Weeds; and if the Seaſon prove = 
v 


vou muſt frequently 
water it; and in about a Month or five Weeks after it is up, 


the Plants will be fit to tranſplant ; you muſt therefore pre- 
pare ſome Beds of moiſt rich Earth, in which you ſhould 
prick theſe young Plants, at about three Inches ranks, that 
they may. grow ſtrong: You muſt alſo obſerve, in drawing 
theſe ts out of the Seed-Beds, to thin them where the 
2 too thick, leaving the ſmall Plants to get more — 

fore they are tranſplanted, by which one and the 
ſame Seed-Bed will afford three different Plantings, which 
will — ſucceed each other for Uſe. 

You muſt obſerve, if the Seaſon proves dry, to keep it di- 
ligently water'd after *tis tranſplanted, as- alſo to clear the 
Seed- from Weeds; and after every drawing, keep 
them duly water'd, to encourage the ſmall Plants left there- 
in. | 

The Middle of June ſome of the Plants of the firſt Sowing 
will be fit to tranſplant for Blanching, which, if poſſible, 
ſhould be put into a moiſt, rich, light Soil, upon which this 
firſt planted Celery will often grow to be twenty Inches long 
in the clean blanch'd Parts, which upon a poor or dry Soil ſel- 
dom riſes to be ten Inches, 

The Manner of tranſplanting it is as follows; After having 
clear'd the Ground of Weeds, you muſt dig a Trench by a 
Line about ten Inches wide, and eight or nine Inches deep, 
looſening the Earth in the Bottom, and laying it level; and 
the Earth that comes out of the Trench ſhould be equally laid 
on each Side the Trench, to be ready to draw in again to earth 
the Celery as it advances in Height : Theſe Trenches ſhould be 
made at three Feet Diſtance from each other; then plant your 
Plants in' the Middle of the Trench, at about ſix Inches Di- 
ſtance in ohe ſtrait Row, having cut off the Tops of the long 

aves, as alſo trimm'd their Roots, obſerving to cloſe the 

Earth well to their. Roots, and to water them vlentifully until 
they have taken freſh Root; after which time it will be need- 
leſs, except in dry Soils, or very dry Seafons : As theſe Plants 
advance in Height, ſo you muſt obferve to draw the Earth on 
each Side cloſe to them, being careful not to bury their Hearts, 


nor ever to do it but in dry Weather, othgrwiſe the Plants 
will rot. | : 
When your Plants have advanc'd a conſiderable Height 
above- the er and all the Earth which was laid on the 
Sides thereof, hath been employ'd in earthing them up; you 
muſt then make uſe of a Spade to dig up the Earth between 
the Trenches, which muſt alſo be made uſe of for the ſame 
Purpoſe, continuing from time to time to earth it up, until 
it is fit for Uſe. | | | 
The firſt of your planting out will, perhaps, be fit for Uſe 
a little after Midſummer, 11 ſo this will be ſucceeded by 3 — 
3 1 4 þ ” 


after Plantations, and, if tightly manag' d, will continue till 
April or May; but you ſhould” 6bſerve, aftet the ſecond or 
third planting out, to plant the After in a drier Soil, to 
prevent its being rotted with too much Wet in Winter; and 
alſo, if the Weather ſhould prove extreme ſharp, you will do 
well to cover your Ridges of Celery with ſome Peaſe Haulm, 
or ſome ſuch light Covering, which will admit the Air to the 
Plants: for if they are cover'd too cloſe, they will be very 
ſubje& to rot ; by this Means you may preſerve your Celery 
in Seaſon a long time; but you muſt remember to take off the 
Covering whenever the Weather will permit, otherwiſe it will 
be apt to cauſe the Celery to pipe and run to Seed: The Celery, 
when fully blanch'd, will not continue good above three 


Weeks or a Month before it will rot or pipe; therefore, in 


order to continue it good, you ſhould have, at leaſt, fix or ſe- 
ven different Seaſons of planting ; ſo that if it be only intend- 
ed to ſupply a Family, there need not be much planted at 
each Time ; but this muſt be proportion'd according to the 
Quantity requir'd. | 

The other Sort of Celery, which is commonly call'd Cele- 
riach, is to be manag'd in the ſame Manner as is directed for 
the Italian Celery, but ſhould not be ſown until the Latter- end 
of March, and is very proper for the two laſt Plantations for 
blanching, as being much hardier than the Italian Sort, and 
will ſtand until May before it begins to pipe, (or run to 
Seed) ; by which means you may continue this Plant for uſe 
almoſt two Months longer than is ordinarily done, and, with 
ſome Care, it may be continued good thro? the whole Year, 

The beſt Method to fave this Seed, is to make choice of 
ſome long good Roots of Celery that have not been too much 
blanch'd, and plant them out at about a Foot aſunder in a 
moiſt Soil, early in the Spring 3 and when they run up to 
Seed, keep them ſupported with Stakes, to prevent their be- 
ing broke down with the Wind: And in uh, when this 
Seed begins to be form'd, if the Seaſon ſhould prove very 
dry, it will be proper to give it a little Water, which will 
greatly help its producing good Seeds. In Augu/t theſe Seeds 
will be ripe, at which time it ſhould be cut up, in a dry Time, 
and ſpread upon Cloths in the Sun to dry; then beat out the 
Seeds, and preſerve it dry in Bags for Uſe, 


. CELLS of Plants, {of Celle, Lat.] are thoſe Partitions or 
hollow Places in the Huſks or Pods of Plants in which the 


Seed is contain'd. 


CELTIS, the Lote or Nettle-tree. 
The Chara#ers are; 


The Leaves 2 like thoſe of the Nettle : The Flaw- 
ers conſiſt of five Leaves, which are expanded in Form of a Roſe, 
containing many ſhort Stamina (or Threads) in the Boſom : The 
Fruit grows ſingle in the Boſom of its Leaves, which is a roundiſþ 
Berry. 

The Species are; 


1. CELT1s frufu obſcurt purpuraſcente. Tourn, The dark- 
purpliſh-fruited Lote or Nettle- Tree. | 
2. CELTIs frudtu nigricante. Turn. The Nettle-Tree 
with black Fruit. 
3. CELTI1s fructu luteo ampliori. The Nettle-Tree with 
large Fuer Fruit. | | 
4. CELTIS orientalis, folio ampliore, magno fructu. T. Cor. 
The Eaſtern Lote or Nettle- Tree, with larger Leaves and 
ruit. | | | 
5. CELTS ortentalis minor, folits minoribus & craſſioribus, 


fructu Hauo. T. Cor. Smaller Lote or Nettle-Tree, with 


ſmaller and thicker Leaves, and yellow Fruit. | 

6. C81 TIs Americana, folio citri ſubtus aureo, fruftu rubro. 
Plum. American Lote or Nettles Tree, with a Citron-leaf, 
and a red Fruit, 7 * 


The firſt of theſe Trees was originally brought from Virginia 
but is found to thrive very well in our Climate j — 
ſeveral large Trees of this Kind in the Gardens of curious 
Planters, but particularly one in the Garden which formerly 
belong'd to Jobn T; —＋ at Santh-Lambeth near Jux - Tall 
in Surry, and another in the Phyſict-Garden at Chelſea, both 
which are large Trees, and the latter produces ripe Fruit an- 
nually, from whence ſeveral young Trees have rais' d. 
The ſecond Sort, tho a Native of Hurope, yet is led common 
in England than the former, and only to be ſeen in ſome curi- 
ous Collections of Trees, particularly in the Gardens of the 
late Dr. Uvedale-at Enffelu, where there is one large Tree re- 
maining. | $46 | 

The third Sort is probably a Native of America alfo:; this 

Free hath been Years growing in Devonſhl/e, where are 
ſeveral large ones, which have produced ripe Seeds, from 


C E 


whence the Gardens near London were ſupply'd with young 
Theſe are all of them very hardy, enduring the ſevereſt o 
our Winters in England very well, and grow to be large Trees; 
they may be propagated either from Layers, or by Seeds : Th, 
Layers are commonly two Years before they take Root ſuffici- 
ent for tranſplanting ; and if are not frequently water 
will rarely take Root. The beſt Time for tranſplanting theſe 
Trees is in March, juſt before they begin to put out, ; 
to mulch their Roots, and water them well until they hays 
taken Root, This Tree _ I 1 a moiſt 
Soil, tho' it will grow _— upon 
when it is well fix d therein. | 1 dal, 
The Seeds of this Tree ſhould be ſown in the Spring of the 
Year, ſoon after they are ripe, which is commonly in anuary 
and the Ground kept clear from Weeds, but not ſtir'd; for 
the Seeds ſeldom appear before the ſecond Spring : Therefore 
the, beſt Method is, to ſow them in Boxes, and them 
as was directed for the Berry-bearing Cedar; to which I reſer 
the Reader, to avoid Repetition. | 
Theſe Trees are very uſeful in forming Clumps, or for 
lanting of Amphitheatres of various Kinds of deciduous 
recs ; for the Heads of theſe naturall very thick and 
regular, and their Leaf is of a deep Green Colour 
making a very good Diverſity amongſt other Kinds: And ab. 
tho' it is none of the earlieſt Trees in putting out in the Spring 
of the Year, yet it recompenſeth for this Defect, by its 
Continuance in the Autumn, retaining its Leaves in — 
Vigour, when few other deciduous Trees have any Leaves left 


upon them, 
The Fruit of this Tree is not ſo tempting with Us, as is 
ſtory*d it was to the Companions of Ulyſſes : the Wood i; 


reckon'd to be of a very durable Nature, and is commonly us d 
to make Pipes, and other Wind-Inſtruments, and its Root is 
very proper to make Hafts for Knives, and other Tools; and 
it is reported, that they were held in great Efteem by the Ro- 
mans, for their incomparable Beauty and Uſe. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. Tourne- 
fort in his Travels, who ſent their Fruits to the Royal Garden 
at Paris ; where they were raiſed, and have ſince been diftri- 
buted to many curious Gardens in Europe, Theſe two Sorts 
— as the firſt three, ſo that they will endure the 

inters in the open Air, eſpecially when they have 
_— ſufficient Strength; for many of theſe Trees may 
ſuffer by Cold, when they are very young, tho afterwards they 
are capable of reſiſting the ſevereſt Cold of this Country. 
Ihe fourth Sort will make large Trees, and are proper to 
range with the other Sorts; but the fifth never grows very large: 
This will produce Fruit in a few Y ears after planting, by which 
it may eaſily be propagated; for the Plants will generally come 
up the firſt Year, whereas thoſe of the other Sorts ſeldom ap- 
until the ſecond, - Theſe Seeds may be ſown' in Pots or 
oxes filled with light freſh Earth, early in the opring, and 
placed where they have the Morning Sun. In-dry Weather 
they muſt be conſtantly watered, and they muſt always be kept 
clear from Weeds. At Michaelnas the Pots ſhould be removed 
under a South Wall; and if the Winter ſhould prove very 
ſevere, it will be proper to ſcreen the Plants with Glaſſes 
otherwiſe, being wry young, they may be deftroyed, The 
following Spring, juſt before the Plants begin to put out, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted either into ſmall Pots, or into a Nurſery- 
bed, obſerving, if the Spring ſhould prove'very dry, to water 
them conſtantly, and lay ſome Mulch about their Roots, to 
prevent the Sun and Air from penetrating to their Roots; and 
be careful to clear them from Weeds the following Summer. 
In this Bed they may remain two Years, in which Time they 
will have acquired Strength enough to be tranſplanted where 
they are to remain, The beſt Seaſon for removing of them is 
juſt before they begin to ſhoot, obſerving to water them in dry 
eather, and lay ſome Mulch about their Roots, as was be- 
fore directed. After the Plants are well rooted, they will re- 
quire no farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
prevent their being overſhaded with other Trees. 

The ſixth Sort was diſcovered by Father Plamier in America : 
This is a tender Plant, and will not live out of a Stove in this 

It may be y =. K by Seeds, which muſt be 

ured from the ot India (for it hath never —— 
ruit in Europe) The Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with 
light freſhly: and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark: Theſe Pots muſt be conſtantly watered, and in the 
middle of the Day, when the Weather is mild, the Glaſſes 
of the Hot - bed ſhould be raiſed to admit freſſi Air, and to let 
the gteam of the Bed paſs off, When the Plants are come up 
about td Inches high, 'they ſhould be each tramſplanted into 
a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled With light rich Rarth, and plunged 
in into the Hot- bed, obſerving to ſhade the Glaſſes ever / 


y, until the Plants have taken Root; — 
as U 
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uring the Heat of 
of freſh __ — 

the ſt be removed into - 
— F — — ＋ the Colire-Trees, and other tender ex- 
oa Plants ; where they will thrive very well, and having ſtrong 
ſhining Leaves, will make an agreeable Variety, | 


CENTAURIUM. MAJUS. [ This Plant takes its Name 
of the Centaur Ghiron, who is ſaid to have been heal d of the 
Wound in his Foot thereby. It is alſo call'd Khaponticum 3 
becauſe it is b many thought to be the Purging Rhaponticum. ] 
The greater Centaury. 

The Characłers are; og b f | Fx 
Ii Plantæ Capi (or, of thoſe Plants whoſe 
* — — into a Head, 0; the Thiſtle, Ic.) and hath 
a perennial Root : Their Leaves are without Spines, and are 
faw'd an their Edges : The Cup of the Flower is ſquamoſe, but 
hath mo Spine; the Florets are large and ſpecious, 


The Species are; 


** TAURIUM ius, 7% helenii intano. Tourn.. 
Pla ndacy/ eva with like thoſe of Elecam- 


— CEMT 22 cinare. Cornut, Greater Centaury, 
wi re Alpinum luteum. C. B. Greater 
4- — — folio in lacinias plures diuiſo. 
C. B. Greater Centaury with cut Leaves, | 

5. CENTAURIUM majus, alterum laciniatum, purpuraſcente 
fore. Hl. R. Par. Another cut- leav d Centaury with purpliſh 
Flowers. 8 | 

6. CanNTAURIUM majus Orientale erectum glaſti folio, flore 
Jutes, T. Car. Greater Eaſtern Centaury with Leaves like 

7. CENTAURIUM majus Africanum . acaulon, cmare fol. 
eu. Greater African Centaury without Stalks, and Leaves 
e the Artichoke. F 
There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant cultivated in 
ſome of the Botanick Gardens Abroad ; but theſe here men- 
tion d are what we have at preſent in the Englib Gardens. 

They are all of them pr ed either by ſowing their 
Seeds, or parting their Roots: Jatter of which is moſt 
commonly practis d in England, (their Seeds ſeldom ripening in 
our — The beſt Seaſon for this Work is either in 
Od ober or bruary. 1 F 
When you have a mind to increaſe any of theſe Plants, you 
ſhould open the Ground about their Roots, and clear them of 
the Earth: Then, where you find any of the Side Heads, 
which will part with Roots to them, you ſhould carefully force 
them off; which when you have done, you muſt lay the Earth 
up again to the old Plant, ſettling it -eloſe with your Hands ; 
and if the Ground is dry, give it a little Water: And having 
prepar d a proper Place for the young Plants, which iſhould be 
m a dry ſandy Soil, and a warm Situation, you may either 
plant them in Beds, at about a Foot ſquare, or at Diſtances in 
the Borders of large Gardens, by way of Ornament; which 
altho* the Flowers have no very great Beauty, yet the regular 
Growth of the Plants, together with their long Continuance 
in Flower, render them worthy of a Place in all large Gardens. 

Ihe Seaſon for ſowing the Seeds of any of theſe Species, is 
in March, in an open Bed of common light Earth; and in 
May, when the Plants are come up, they may be tranſplanted 
into Nurſery- beds until Miobaelmas by which Time they will 
haue gotten Strength enough to tranſplant into any other Parts 
of the Garden where you deſign them to remain. 

The third, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts are the moſt valuable for 
a Pleaſure- Garden, as being leſs ſubject to grow rude and un- 

ble; and their Flowers are of a long Duration. The 
third Sort is the Jargeſt of the three, and ſhould che ꝑlanted in 
8 large Borders, where they will look very hand- 
ome. 

The fourth Sort is uſed in Medicine, and therefore deſerves 
to be cultivated in Phyſick-Gardens: Nor is it unpleaſant in 
any Garden. The firſt and ſecond Sorts may be admitted for 
a Variety in large Gardens, to fill empty Borders, where the 
Difference of their Leaves and Flowers will appear very well 
amongſt Plants of larger Growth. Theſe Plants begin to pro- 
duce their Flowers in June, and continue moſt part of Juh, 
but very rarely produce ripe Seeds in this Coun | 


' CENTAURIUM NS. [This-is call'd \Fu/ Tre, be- 
cauſe of its great Bitterneſs, ] Centaury. 
The Characters are; 


. * 


The Leaves grow by Pairs, oppoſite to each other ; the Fl 


_on 


confiſts of ene Leaf, is Funtel-ſhaf' d. and divided into fioe acute 
Segments theſe grow an the Tops of the Stalks in Cluſters ; the 
Seed-veſfel is F a eylindrical Form, and is divided into two Cells, 
in which arg contain d many ſmall Seeds. | 
The Species are; 


I. CENTAURIUM minus. C. B. Common leſſer Cen- 
taury. | : 


2. CENTAURIUM minus, flore albo. H. Ey/2. Cen- 
Sow Sa bibs Fane OO 


3- CENT AURIUM luteum perfoliatum. C. B. 
Centaury, with Leaves — has the Stalks. 5 

4. CENT AURIUM minus maritimum Americanum, ample flore 
cœrruleo. Plum. Cat. American Sea leſſer Ce „ With a 
large blue Flower. 


9 


The firſt three Plants grow wild in England: The firſt iq 
commonly found growing upon = arable Land, chiefly a- 
_— The ſecond is a Variety of the firſt, from 
which it only differs in the Colour of the Flower : This is 
ſometimes found with the firſt, The third Sort grows common- 
ly ypon chalky Hills in divers Parts of England : But neither of 
theſe Kinds care to grow in a Garden. The only Method that 
> be taken to cultivate theſe, is to ſow the Seeds as ſoon as 

y are ripe, in an open well-expos'd Place, and in a poor 
dry Soil, with which theſe Plants — Nor ſhould the on 
Plants be remov'd, if they come up, but ſuffer'd to remain in 
the ſame Places for good. The firſt Sort is us'd in Medi 


cine, 


and is gather'd in the Fields, and brought to Market for that 


©. 
The Seeds of the fourth Plant were ſent from La Vera Cruz 
the late Dr. William Houftoun, who found this Plant in great 
lenty upon low ſwampy Grounds, where the Water ſtag- 
nated, at a great Diſtance from the Sea, in the Country about 
Vera Cruz. | 
This Plant may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring on a moderate Hot-bed ; and when 
the Plants are come up, and are ſtrong enough to tranſplant, 
they ſhould be each put into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 
light freſh Earth, and placed into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
obſerving to ſcreen them from the Sun, until they have taken 
new Root ; after which Time they muſt have a large Share of 
freſh Air in warm Weather, and they ſhould be frequently re- 


freſhed with Water. With this Management the lands will 


produce their beautiful blue Flowers in Autumn ; and, if they 
are removed into the Bark-ftove, may be preſerved thro* the 
Winter; ſo that the following Year there may be Hopes of 
their producing ripe Seeps, whereby the Plant may be pre- 
ſerved ; for it ſeldom continues, after it has perfeed Seeds. 


CENTINODIUM, is Knot-graſs. 


CEPA, the Onion. 
The Characters are; 


It hath an orbicular, coated, bulboſe Root; the Leaves are 
hallow or pipy ; the Stalk is alſo hollmv, and ſwells out in the 


Middle ; the Flowers which conſiſt of fix Leaves, are collected 
into a ſpherical Head, or Corymbus ; the Style of the Flower 


becomes a roundiſh Fruit, which is divided into three Cells, con- 
taining roundiſh Seeds. 
The Species are; 


I. Cera oblonga. C. B. The Straſburgh Onion, vulgo. 

2. CEA vulgaris, floribus & tunicis pur puraſcentibus. C. B. 
The red Spaniſh Onion, vulgo. | 

3- CA vulgaris, floribus & tunicts candidis. C. B. The 
white Spaniſh Onion, _ 


4. Cera Aſcalmica Matthioli. Herd. Ind. The Scallion 
or Eſcallion. 


5. Cera ſefilis juncifolia porennis, M. H. Cives. 
6. Cera ſectilis major:perennis. Welſh Onion, vulgo. 
7. Cera fcilis Maithili, Lugd. Ciboule. 


There are ſeveral other Sorts of Onions of leſſer Note, which 
are preſery'd in the Gardens of curious Botaniſts, ſome of 


which grow wild in England: But theſe above-mention'd are 
the Sorts which are chiefly cultivated for the Kitchen Uſe. * 


The three Sorts firſt mention'd are propagated for Winter Uſe, 
their Roots being preſerved dry during that Seaſon. Of theſe 
J ſhall firſt treat. | 


Theſe three Sorts of Onions are p by Seeds, which 


ſhould be ſown at the latter End of February, or the Beginning 
of Mareb, in good rich ſandy Ground (but not too thick; the 
common Quantity of Seed allow d to ſow an Acre of Ground 
being eight Pounds) in about a Month or ſix Weeks after ſow- 
ing, the Onians will be up forward enough to hough; at 1 any 
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Time (chuſing dry Weather) you ſhould with a ſmall Hough, 
about two Inches and an half broad, tut up lightly all the 
Weeds from amongſt the Onjons ; as alſo cutting out the Oni- 
ons, where they grow too clofe in Bunches, leaving thent at 
this firſt houghing two Inches apart: This, if well perform'd, 
and in a dry Seaſon, will preſerve the Spot clear of Weeds, at 
leaſt a Month, at which Tinie you muſt hough them over a 
ſecond Time, cutting up all the Weeds, as before, and alſo 
cutting out the Onions to a larger Diſtance, A this 
Time three Inches aſunder. This alſo, if well perform'd, will 
preſerve the Ground clean a Month longer, when you muſt 
= them over the third and laſt Time. 

ou muſt now carefully cut up all Weeds, and ſingle out 

the Onions to near four Inches ſquare ; by which means they 
will grow much larger than if left too cloſe.. This Time of 
Houghing, if the Weather proves dry, and it was well per- 
form'd, will keep the Ground clean until the Ohons are fit to 
pull up: But if the Weather ſhould prove moiſt, and any of 
the Weeds ſhould take Root again, you ſhould, about a Fort- 
night or three Weeks. after, go over the Spot, and draw out all 
the large Weeds with your Hands; for the Onions having now 
begun to bulb, they ſhould not be diſturb'd with 2 
Toward the Middle or Latter-end of Fuly your Onions 
will have arriv'd to their full Growth, which may be known 
by their Blades falling to the Ground and ſhrinking ; you 
ſhould therefore, before their Necks or Blades are wither'd off, 
draw them out of the Ground, cropping off the extreme Part 
of the Blade, and lay them abroad upon a dry Spot of Ground 
to dry, obſerving to turn them over every other Day, at leaſt, 
to prevent their ſtriking freſh Root into the Ground; which 
they will fuddenly do, eſpecially ifi moiſt Weather, 
la about a Fortnight's Time your Onions will be dry enough 
to houſe, which muſt be perform'd in perfect dry Weather: 
In doing of this, you muſt carefully rub off all the Earth, and 
be ſure to mix no faulty ones amongſt them, which will in a 
ſhort time. decay, and ſpoil all thoſe that lie near them; nor 
ſhould you lay them too thick in the Houſe, which would occa- 
ſion their ſweating; and thereby rot them: Theſe ſhould not 
be put in a lower Room, or Ground-floor, but in a Loft or 

Garret ; and the cloſer they are kept from the Air the better 
they will keep: You ſhould at leaſt once a Month look over 
them to ſee if any of them are decay'd ; which if you find, 
muſt be immediately taken away, otherwiſe they will infect all 
that he near them. 

The beſt Onions for keeping are the Strasburgh Kind, 
which is an oval-ſhap'd Bulb; but this ſeldom grows ſo large 
as the Spaniſh, which is flatter : The white Sort is eſteem'd the 
ſweeteſt, but theſe Varieties are not laſting ; for if you ſave 
Seeds of white Onions only,” you will have a Mixture of the 
red ones amongſt them; nor will the Strasburgh Onion keep 
long to its Kind, but will by degrees grow flatter, as do the 
large Portugal Onions, when planted in our Climate, which, 
ina Year or two, will be ſo far degenerated as not to be known 
they were from that Race. | 
| But, in order to preſerve Seeds, you muſt in the Spring make 
Choice of ſome of the firmeſt, largeſt, and oval - ſnapꝰd Oni- 
ons, (in Quantity proportionable to the Seed you intend to ſave) 
and having prepar'd a Piece of good Ground, (which ſhould 
be well dug, and laid out in Beds about three Feet wide) in 
the Beginning of March you muſt plant your Onions, in the 
following manner : Having ftrain'd a Line about four Inches 
within the Side of the Bed, you muſt with a Spade, throw 
out an Opening about ſix Inches deep the Length of the Bed, 
into which you fhould place the Gan, with their Roots 
downward, at about fix Inches Diſtance from each other; 
then with a Rake draw the Earth into the Opening again to co- 
ver the Bulbs ; then proceed to remove the Line again about 
ten Inches or a Foot farther back, where you muſt make an 
Opening as before, and ſo again, till the Whole is finiſh*d, fo 
that you will have. four Rows in each Bed, between which 
you muſt allow a Space of two Feet for an Alley to go amongſt 
them to clear them from Weeds, &c. In a Month's Time 
their Leaves will appear above-ground, and many of the 
Roots will produce three or four Stalks each, you muſt there- 
fore keep them diligently clear'd from Weeds; and about the 
Beginning of Fune, when the Heads of the Seed begin to ap- 
pear upon the Tops of the Stalks, you muſt provide a parcel of 
Stakes about four Feet long, which ſhould be drove into the 

Ground, in the Rows of rms, ot about ſix Feet apart, to 
which you ſhould faſten ſome Packthread, or ſmall Cord, 

. Ale 42 each Side the Stems of the Onions, a 
ittle below their - to ſupport them from breaking down 

with the Wind and Rain. | 
About the Beginning of Auguſt the Onion-Seed will be ripe, 

which may be known by its changing brown, and the Cells in 
which the Seeds are contain d 244 ſo that if it be not cut 
in a ſhort time the Seeds will fall to the Ground: When you 


» 


cut off the Heads, they ſhould be ſpread abroad 


ES 


Cloths in the Sun, obſerving to take it in under Shelter in 
the Night, as alſo iti wet Weather; and when the Heads are 
_ X muſt beat out the Seeds, which are v 
liſcharg'd from their Cells; then having clear'd it 

the Husk, &ci after having expos'd it one Day to the Sun to 
dry, you muſt put it -/ in Bags to preſerve it for Uſe, . . 

The Scallion or Eſcallion, is a Sort of Onim which never 
forms any Bulbs at the Roots, and is _ uſed in the Spring 
for green Onions, before the other Sorts ſown in Judy are h; 
enough; but this ſort of Onion, how much ſoever in uſe for. 
merly, is now ſo ſcarce as to be known to few People, ang 
is rarely to be met with except in curious Botanick Gard F 
The 8 near London ſubſtitute another Sort for this 
which are thoſe Onions which decay and ſprout in the Houſe 
LI args — in a Bed early in the Spring, which in a ſhon 
Time will grow to be large en ugh ſe : When they 
draw them up, and after pulling off all the old outer Coat ai 
the Root, they tie them up in Bunches, and ſell them in th, 
m—_— for Scallions. hag 1 

is true Scallion is eaſily propagated by parting the 
either in Spring or Autumn, ut the latter Seaſon is pref ble 
becauſe of their being render'd more fit for Uſe in the Spring: 
'Theſe Roots ſhould be planted three or four * in a Hole, 
at about ſix Inches Diſtance every Way, in or Border, 
three Feet wide, which in a ſhort time will multiply exceed 
ingly, and will grow upon almoſt any Soil, and in any Situat. 
on ; and their being ſo hardy as-to reſiſt the leverel of our 
Winters, and being green and fit for Uſe fo early in the 
2 renders them worthy of a Place in all good Kitchen 

ens. | 

The Clves are a very ſmall Sort of Onion, which never pro- 
duces any Bulbs, nor ſeldom grows above fix Inches high in the 
Blade, which is very ſmall and lender, and grows in Bunches 
like the former: This was formerly in great Requeſt for Sal. 
lads in the Spring, as being ſomewhat milder than thoſe Oni- 
ons which had ſtood through the Winter: Theſe are p 
by parting their Roots like the former, and are alſo very hardy, 
and will be fit for Uſe early in the Spring. 

The Welſh Onions are only rented for Spring Uſe allo : 
Theſe never make any Bulb, and ate therefore only fit to be 
us'd green for Sallads, c. They are ſown about the End of 
Juh, im Beds of about three Feet and a half wide, leaving 
Alleys — 3 broad to go between the Beds to clem 
them, and in a Fortnight's Time they will above- 
and muſt be — — d from Weeks — — 
dle of October, their Blades will die away, ſo that the whole 
Spot will ſeem to be naked, which hath led many People to di 
up the Ground again, ſuppoſing the Crop totally loſt ; where- 
as if they are let fand undiſturb'd, they will come up again ve- 
ry ſtrong in January, and from that time grow very vigotoul- 
ly, reſiſting all Weathers, and by March will be fit to dray 


r young Oni 


ions, and are, in the Markets, more valu'd than 
any other Sort at that Seaſon ; for they are extremely green 
and fine, tho* they are much ſtronger than the common Oni 
in Taſte, approaching nearer to Garlick, which hath occaſion'd 
their being leſs eſteem'd for the Table: But as no Winter, 
however ſo hard, will hurt them, ſo it is proper to have a few 
of them to ſupply the Table, in caſe the common Sort ſhould 
be deſtroy d by Fro. | 

The Roots of theſe Onions, if planted out at fix or eight 
Inches Diſtance in March, will produce ripe Seeds in Autumn, 
but *twill be in ſmall Quantities the firſt Year ; therefore the 
ſame Roots ſhould remain unremov'd, which the ſecond and 
third Year will produce many Stems, and afford a good Sup- 
ply of. Seeds: Theſe Roots will abide many Years good, but 
ſhould be tranſplanted and parted every ſecond or third Year, 
which will cauſe them to produce ſtrong Seeds. 


- CERASUS; [ſo call'd of Ceraſus, a City of Pontus, 
which Lucullus having deſtroy'd, he carry'd the Cherry-Tre 
from thence to Rome, and call'd it Ceraſus, after the Name of 
the City.] The Cherry-Tree. ; 


The Characters are; | 
It hath large en Leaves ; the Fruit grows on long P edi- 


cles (or Footftalks) and is roundiſh or Heart-ſhap'd ; the Stun 
is ſhort, tumid, and roundiſb. | | 


The Species are; 


1. Cx RASus ſativa, fruftu rotundo, rubro & acide. Tourn 
The common 2 Garden C T 


8 CERASus ſativa, fructu majori. Tourn, Large Spaniſh 


. Cxrasvs major, fructu may cordato rubro. The Red 


| 4. CE RASUS 
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4+ * major, fruttu  magno cordato ww bo he 
W hi Heart herry. . | . : ; | 

5 Cr Aus major, fructu magno, cordato ſanguines. The 
Bleeding Heart 


6. CERASUS major, fructu cordato nigro. The Bl ck | 


r — Maialis, fruttu dure ſubdulci. Tourn. The 


; yh . | . = . 
g. CxrAsUs. major, ac ſylveſtris, ubdulcts, nigro 
colore inficiente. TE B. The. N Clay of evan 
zard 


e 
10. Cx RASUS Sicula, fructu caftanei coloris. Tourn, The 
at Og nh, pr Joon. 7. B, Te 
12. CER ASUS fructu mcarnato. The Carnation Cher- 


255 CERASUsS ſativa, 1 orbiculato nigerrimo micante. 
Tourn, The large Black herry. ks 
14. Cs _ racemoſa, ſylveftris, fructu non eduli. C. B. 
The Bird Cherry. 

15. Can Sans racemſa, ſylveftris, fruftu non eduli rubro. 

1 K. Par. The Red Bird or Corniſh Cherry. 

16. n roſco. C. B. The Largeſt 

Double- flower d Cherry. | 

17. CeRAsvs Bertenſis, plens fore. C. B. The Double- 
flower'd Cherry. | | | 

18. Seh ert, fructu rubro. J. B. Common 
Wild Cherry. Nb ok 

19. CERAs8us His ſeptentrionalis Anglica, fructu ru- 
bro parvo ſcrotino. Raii Hit. The Wild Northern Engliſb 

Cherry, with late ripe Fruit. 

20. CERASvUs filveftris, amara, mahaleb putata. FJ. B. 

The Rock or Perfum'd Cherry. 

21. CERASUS * faliis eleganter variegatit. The 

Cherry Tree with ſtrip'd Leaves. | | 

There are many other Sorts of Cherries cultivated in cu- 
rious Fruit- Gardens; as, the Amber Cherry, Lukeward, 

rone, Gaſcoigne, Morello, &c. | + 
All the Sorts of Cherries which 1 vm — 

Fruit- Gardens, are propagated by Budding or Grafting 

ſeveral Kinds, 12000 Stocks of * Black, or Wild Red 

Cherries, which are ſtrong Shooters, and of a longer Duration 

than any of the Garden Kinds. The Stones of theſe two 

Kinds are ſown in Beds of light ſandy Earth in Autumn, (or 

are preſerv'd in Sand till Spring, and then ſow'd): When 

theſe Stocks ariſe, they muſt be carefully weeded ; and if in 
dry Weather you refreſh them with Water, it will greatly pro- 
mote their Growth. Theſe young Stocks ſhould remain in 
theſe Nurſery Beds till the ſecond Autumn after ſowing, at 
which Time you ſhould prepare an open Spot of freſh 

Earth, which ſhould be well work' d: But if the Soil is freſh, 

you'll need no Dung. In this Ground in October you ſhould 
lant out the young Stocks at three Feet Diſtance, Row from 

Row: and about ten Inches aſunder in the Rows; being care- 

ful, in taking them up from their Seed-beds, to looſen their 

Roots well with a Spade, to prevent their breaking ; as alſo to 

prune their Roots : And if they are inclinable to root down- 

wards, you ſhould ſharpen the Tap-root, to cauſe it to put 
out lateral Roots But do not prune their Tops; for this is 
what by no means they will endure. ' | 

The ſecond Year after planting out, if they take to grow- 

ing well, they will be fit to bud, if they are intended for 

Dwarfs : but if they are for Standards, they will not be tall 

enough until the fourth Year; for they ſhould be budded or 

fted near ſix Feet from the Ground; for otherwiſe the 

Graft will not advance much in Height, ſo that it will be 

be to make a good Tree from ſuch as are grafted 


W. | | 
The uſual Way with the Nurſery-Gardeners, is to bud 
their Stocks in Summer : And ſuch'of them as miſcarry, they 
graft the ſucceeding Spring. (The Manner of theſe ra- 
tions will be deſcribed under their proper Heads.) Thoſe 
Trees where the Buds have taken, muſt be headed off in the 
Beginning of March, about fix Inches above the Bud: And 
when the Bud * hath ſhot in Summer, , if you fear its being 
blown out by.the Winds, you may faſten it up with ſome 
Baſs, or ſuch ſoft Tying, to that Part of the Stock which was 
left above the Bud. The Autumn following theſe Trees will 
be fit to remove. But if your Ground is not ready to receive 
them, they may remain two Years before they are tranſplant- 
ed: In the doing of which, you muſt obſerve not to head 
them, as is by many practis d: for this, very often, is imme- 


diate Death to them : but if they ſurvive it, they ſeldom reco- 
ver this Amputation in five or ſix Years, 

If theſe Trees are intended for a Wall, I would adviſe the 

lanting Dwarfs between the Standards; ſo that while the 
are filling the Bottom of the Walls, the Standards will 
cover the Tops, and will produce „ of Fruit: But 
theſe, as the ariſe to fill the Walls, muſt be cut away, 
to make room for them: And when the Dwarf - trees do cover 
the Walls, the Standards ſhould be intirely taken away. But 
I would adviſe, never to plant Standard- Cherriet over other 
Fruit; for there is no other Sort of Fruit that will proſper well 
under the Drip of Cherries. © 

When theſe Trees are taken up from the Nurſery, their 
Roots muſt be ſhortned, and all the bruiſed Parts cut off, ag 
alſo all the ſmall Fibres, which would dry, grow mouldy, and 
be a great Prejudice to the new Fibres in their coming forth ; 
you muſt alſo cut off the dead Part of the Stock which was left 
above the Bud, cloſe down to the back- part of it, that the 
Stock may be cover d. If theſe Trees are deſign'd for a Wall, 
obſerve to place the Bud directly from the Wall, that the 
back-part of the Stock that was cut, may be hid from Sight. 
'The Soil that Cherries thrive beſt in, is a freſh Hazel Loam : 
But if the Soil is a dry Gravel, they will not live many Years, 
and will be perpetually blighted in the Spring. 

'The Sorts commonly planted- againſt Walls, are the Earhy- 
May, and May-Duke, which ſhould have a South-Wall. The 
Hearts and common Duke will do upon a Weſt-Wall; and the 
Morell on a North-Wall, which laſt is chiefly planted for 
preſerving. - The Hearts are all of them ill 4 3 for 
which Reaſon they are ſeldom planted againſt Walls : But I 
am apt to believe, if they were grafted upon the Bird-Cherry, 


and manag'd mga that Defe& might be remedy'd ; for 


this Stock (as 1 am inform'd) will render Cherries very fruitful ; 
and having the ſame Effect on Cherries, as the Paradiſe Stock 
hath on Apples, they may be kept in leſs Compaſs, which is an 
Experiment well worth the Trial. | 
Your Trees, if planted againſt a Wall, ſhould be placed 
fourteen Feet aſunder, with a Standard-tree between each 
Dwarf : This will be found a reaſonable Diſtance, when we 
conſider that Cherry- Trees will not extend themſelves ſo far as 
Apricocks, and many other Sorts of Fruit. 

In — theſe Sorts of Fruits, you ſhould never ſhorten 
their 


ts 3 for the moſt part of them ee their Fruit- 
buds at their extreme Part, which, when ſhortned, are cut off: 


Their Branches ſhould be therefore train'd in at full Length ho- 
rizontally, obſerving in May, where there is a Vacancy in the 
Wall, to ſtop ſome ſtrong adjoining Branches, which will oc- 
caſion its putting out two or more Shoots ; by which Means, 
at that Seaſon of the Year, you may always get a Supply of 
Wood for covering the Wall: And at the ſame time ſhould all 
fore-right Shoots be diſplac'd by the Hand; for if they are 
ſuffer'd to grow till Winter, they will not only deprive the 
bearing Branches of their proper Supply of Nouriſhment ; 
but, when they are cut out, it occaſions the Tree to Gum in 
that Part ; (for Cherries bear the Knife the worſt of any Sort 
of Fruit-Trees) : but be careful not to rub off the Fides or 
I which are produc'd upon the two and three Years old 

ood ; for it is upon theſe that the greateſt Part of the Fruit 


are produc'd ; which Fides will continue fruitful for ſeveral 


Years. And it is for want of duly obſerving this Caution, 
that Cherry-Trees are often ſeen ſo unfruitful eſpecially the 
Morello, which, the more it is cut, the weaker it ſhoots ; and 
at laſt, by frequent pruning, I have known a whole Wall of 
them deſtroy'd; which, if they had been ſuffer'd to grow 
without any pruning, might probably have liv'd many View, 
and produc'd large Quantities of Fruit. | 
Cherry-Trees are alſo planted for Orchards in many Parts of 
England, particularly in Kent, where there are large Planta- 
tions of theſe Trees : The uſual Diſtance allow'd for their 


' ſtanding, is forty Feet ſquare, at which Space they are leſs 


ſubject to Blight, than when they are cloſer planted ; and the 
Ground may be till'd between them almoſt as well as if it were 
intirely clear, eſpecially while the Trees are young ; and the 
often ſtirring the Ground, provided do not diſturb their 
Roots, will greatly help the Trees; but when they are you 
ſo big as to overſhadow the Ground, the Drip of their Leaves 
will ſuffer very few "Things to thrive under them, Theſe 


Standard Trees ſhould be planted in a Situation defended as- 


much as poffible from the ſtrong Weſterly Winds, which are 
very apt to break their tender Branches; this occaſions their 

Gumming, and is very prejudicial to them. | 
The Sorts beſt approved for an Orchard, are the Common 
Red or Kentiſh Cherry, the Duke, and Lukeward, all which 
are plentiful Bearers. But Orchards of theſe Trees are now 
ſcarcely worth planting, except where Land is very cheap 
for the Uncertainty of their ing, with the Trouble in ga- 
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thering by Fruit, with the ſmall Price it 
ields, have occaſion'd the deſtroying many Orchards of this 
Fruie in Kent, within a few Years 


* * 3 


This Fruit was out of 'Pontus, at the Time of tlie 
Mithridatick Victory, by Lucullus, in the Year of the City 
680, and were br into Britain about 120 Years after- 


wards, which was Dom. 55, and were ſoon after ſpread 
through moſt Parts- of Europe ; it being gene eſteem'd 
for its Earlineſs, as being one of the of the Fruit 


that appears to welcome in the hing Fruit-feaſon. 
This Sort of Fruit hath been by many People + upon 
the Laurel, to which it is a Congener : But what it hath 


either in the Growth of the Tree, or its Fruit, I have not 
been yet able to underſtand ; tho' this Practice is as old as 
Pliny, who ſays it gives the Fruit a-very pleafant Bitter- 
neſ. 


8. 
The two Sorts of Bird Cherries ate very fine flowering 
Trees, and are commonly propagated in the Nurſeries, to in- 
termix with Lilac's, Laburnum's, and other flowering Trees 
of larger Growth, where, by their Variety, they greatly di- 
verſify the Proſpect. Theſe are alſo, by ſome, us d for Stocks, 
to bud and graft the moſt generous Kinds of Cherries on ; by 
which means they are render'd more fruitful, and of leſſer 
Growth : Theſe two Sorts are propagated by laying down their 
tender Branches in Autumn, which in one s time will 
have taken Root, and may be remov'd into a Nurſery, for 
any of the above-mention'd Purpoſes. 
he two Sorts of Double-flnwering Cherries are alſo propa- 
ed for the Beauty of their Flowers, which, of the very 
uble Kind, are — fine, the Flowers being as double 
and large as a Cimamon-Roſe, and theſe being produced in 
large Bunches on every Part of the Tree, renders it one of 
the moſt beautiful Trees of the Spring. The other Sort, 
which is leſs double, will often produce ſome Fruit, which 
the very double Sort doth not; but this Defect is ſufficiently 
recompens'd in the Beauty of its Flowers. Theſe are p | 
ted by Budding or Grafting them on the Black or Wild 
herry Stock, and are proper to intermix with the larger Sort 
of flowering Trees. | 4 | | 
The Wild Northern Cherry is of no Uſe or Beauty, and is 
only preſerved by the Curious, in Collections of the different 
Sorts of Trees; as is alſo the Machaleb or Perfum'd' Cherry, 
which is a free Shooter, and perhaps may ſerve for Stocks to 
improve the other Kinds of Cherries, as growing well in al- 
moſt any Soil z but there is neither Uſe nor Beauty in the 
Flowers or Fruit of it. The Strip d- Leav'd Cherry is pro” 
per in a Collection of variegated Trees, as adding to the Va- 
riety. | | 


CERATIA ; vide Siliqua Edulis. 
CEREFOLIUM : vide Chærefolium. 
CEREUS. The Torch-Thiftle, 


Theſe are all American Plants, where the Fruit are eaten 
as Figs : They lie in the Way. in great Plenty, and bei 
thorny, are injurious to thoſe: who paſs gunong them naked. 
The eleventh as to its outward Shew, ſeems. to be no v 
rare or curious Plant, but it has a very fine Flower, whi 
beginning to open itſelf about the Evening, falls after Mid- 
night: and hence it is call'd, "Eaz@uſc, 1. e. /purning the 
Sun. The tenth Sort bears Figs of a moſt delicate Taſte; it 
is call'd Cereus, becauſe it is, as it were, a kind of Taper or 
2 which the Servants carry o' Nights before their Ma- 

rs. | 

Not that it is call'd ſo from its Reſemblance to a Torch, 


but becauſe, when theſe Plants have been cut down, and E 


them into Oil, and 


dry'd upon the Ground, they * 
e they ſerve very 


burn them as Torches, for which 
well. 


The Chara&ers are; 


It hath no Leaves; the Stems are thick and ſucculent; are 
angular and JOE: each Angle being arm'd with ſharp 
Spines, which are produc'd in Cluſters ; the Flowers conſiſt of 
many flat Leaves, which expand themſelves ſomewhat lite a 
Marygold : In the Centre oY the Flawer is produc'd a. great 
Number of S tamina (or Threads ) which appear ver "es z 
the Fruit, which is fleſhy, oft and like to that of the Indian 

Fig, is produc d from the Side of the Plant, without any Foot- 
fall, immediately under the Flower. | N 


The Species are; : wo 
1. CxRRUs erectus alti Syrinamenſis, Par. Bat. The 
large upright Torch-Thiſfle from Sinn. 


Morin 


ber of Flowers 


2 


2. CRUS erectus quadrangulus coftis alarum inflay 
e Boerb. Ind. The four-corner'd upright Tod 
iſtle. —_ $3 | | 2 en 
3. CRUS * Pate 5 — rege Tec e 
lanugine flaveſcente. Par. Bat. e upright Torch» 
weer — and red Fruit without hes fn 146 the. 
4. CaREvs ereftus craffiſitus maxime * ©, "* 
bis pluribis Ion ons, lanugin⸗ Boerb. Ind. Ide 
upright Tech: iſtle, with large Angles and white Spine, 
pM Ap nent ogg — Þ | = 
5. CxREus erectus gracilis, ſon inis flavis 
Ne. Hie Ca 


onus, lanugine alba palleſcente. : 
orch-Thiftle, with many Angles and yellow Spines, wh 
n the Top. = 4 p 123 a7 — £ 
. Cerevs erectus gracilior, ſpinoſiſſimut 'ſpinis abi, po 
genur. Boerh. Ind. The: leſſer upright 'Fo $4 
| _— * e . 4 0 
7. CERRVs altifiitrmis, gracilior, fructu extus late, ; 
niveo, ſeminibus nigris pleno. 8 her. Cat. The leſſer rr 


ſpinoſus. Berk, 


Torch- Thiſtle, with Fruit on the Outſide yellow, and whit 
wi OR OS 1 4 * mts. 
. CzxrEvus maximis, fruttu ſpinoſo rubro. Par. Bat. 
greateſt Torch-Thiſtle, with 1 brick rue. M 
. CEREvus ſcandens minor trigonus articulatus, fructu 
viſſumo. Par, . "The leſſer triangular creeping, © jointed 
orch*Thiſtle, with the ſweeteſt Fruit, commonly call in 
Barbadoes, the True prickly Pear. 2 | | 

10. CgREvs cri/tatus erectus, foliis triangularibus,- profi- 
de canaliculatis. Plut. Phyt. The creſted triangular Nac 
Thiſtle, with deep Furrows. | # 

11. CERRUS ſcandens minor polygonus articulatus. Por 
— leſſer creeping, jointed Lorch Thale, with ma 
ny Angles. 4. 

12. CEREUS minimus ore ARE 
Ind. The leaſt prickly jointed Torch-Thiſtle with many 
Angles. | f 

The firſt Sort is the hardieſt, as alſo the moſt common in 
England of any of theſe Sorts, and may be preſerv'd ina 
Green-houſe without any artificial Heat, provided the Froft is 
kept intirely out, and the Plant kept very dry all the'Wiater; 
for Wet is the greateſt Enemy to theſe Plant * 

The ad, zd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th Sorts are ſome- 
ill require à little artificial Warmth in 


what tenderer, and 


will 


very bad Weather; therefore theſe ſhould be plac'd in a Stove, 


which is kept up to the temperate Heat, mark*d on Mr, 
F. $ Thermometers #Theſe muſt alfo have very little Water 
in the Winter Seaſon. — 
The gth Sort is, the Inhabitants of Barbadoes, train d 
up againſt their Houſes, for the Sake of its Fruit, which is 
about the mus of a Bergamot-Pear, and of a moſt delicious 
Flavour. This, with the 1oth, 11th and 12th Sorts, are very 
tender, and require a very warm Stove to preſerve them: 
Theſe ſhould be plac'd againſt the Walls of the Stove, into 
which they will inſinuate their Roots, and extend themſelyes 
to a great Length, and with a little Help, in faſtening them 
to the Wall here and there, may be led up about the Ciel 
of the Houſe, where they will appear very handſome. A 
the 11th Sort, when arriv'd to a ſufficient Strength, will pro- 
duce mayy .cnopechng large, beautiful, fweet-ſcented Flowers; 
but they are (like all the Flowers of theſe Kinds) of a very 
ſhort Duration, ſcarcely continuing full blown twelve Hours; 
nor do the ſame Flowers ever open again, when once clos'd: 
Theſe Flowers open in the Afternoon, and beſore the next 
| ſhut up again, wal ; 
don't remember to have heard of any of the other Sorts 
(except the firſt and ſeventh). which have produc'd Flowers in 
urope ; tho” it is to be hop'd, that when they are arriv'd to a 
ſufficient Strength, they will flower as well as thoſe two; but 
at preſent, the Plants of the other Sorts are but young; having 
been in England but a few Years. The firſt Sort ſeldom pro- 
duces its Flowers until arriv d to a conſiderable Age, unleſs by 
ſome Accident, which many times occaſions their flowerin 
ſooner than they are commonly inclin'd' to. Of this Kind, 
there was a very large Plant in the Roya! Garum at Paris, 
which was upward of thirty Feet high, and had produc d 
Flowers for ſeveral Yearsz. but by the ity of the Winter 
Anno * was deſtroy d. There was alſo another in the 
Mat Garden at Leyden, which, in the Vrar 1747, wben! 
was there, was above twenty Feet high, and had à great Num- 
upon it; but I don't know of any in England 
that are above twelve or fourteen Feet high, tho there have 
been many which have flower'd within wy Mg The 
22 Sort has produced ripe Fruit in the Phyſiet Garden at 
elſea, but it 2 — have the Flowen 
much Beauty, being of a.whitiſh green Colour. art 
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| that if intend 
umber of them, | Aer er Steins: 


Theſe ſhould be laid in a dry Place 


e ys or # Fortnight before they are plan- 
aaf Bur if they ks three wee it iv much the Cat ant 

* will be in lefs miſcarrying. 
641 Cann be planted in ſmall Pots, fibd with 
lioke nh Earthy wich Mixture of Lime-rubbifh, ing 
Gme Stones in the Bottom of the Pots to drain off the Moif- 


re ; then place the Pots into a gentle Hot-bed of Tanner s- 
bark, 82 their rooting, giving them once a Week a 
oe "4M 

this Work is in or that 

The beſt for June e 


may have time to root before Winter: T. 

Aten you mult begin tp give them Air by. to harden 
them againſt Winter, but they ſhould not be expos'd to 
the open Air or Sun: At the End of 8 muſt be 


remov'd into the Stove where they are to abide the Winter: 
during which Scaſon, you muſt be yery careful not to let them 
have much Water, and always obſerve to place the young 
Plants, for the firſt Winter, in a little warmer Situation than 

the older Plants, as being ſomewhat tenderer. - _ | 
Theſe Plants ſhould always have a dry Situation in Winter; 
for as they imbibe the greateſt Part of their Nourifhment from 
the circumambient Air, ſo if this be too replete with moiſt 
Particles, it will occaſion their rotting. Theſe Plants ſhould 
none of them be expos'd abroad; not even in the Midſt of 
Summer; for great Rains, which often happen at that Seaſon, 
are very injurious to them: The firſt eight Sorts ſhould be 
therefore plac'd ſo as to enjoy a free Air in the Summer, but 
at the Guts game reen'd Rea Mult the groft Dove it will 
therefore be much the better Method to ſet them in an open 
Glas- ſtove, where the Windows may be ſet open in good 
Weather, and ſhut in cold or wet. other four Sorts muſt 
not be d too much to the open Air, even in the hotteſt 
Seaſon, eſpecially if you deſign to have them flower ; and in 
Winter they ſhould be kept very warm, and have no Water 
given them, 2D | 
When you have once cut off the Tops of any of theſe Plants, 
in order to increaſe them, the-lower will put forth freſh 
Shoots from their which when to be eight or 
to make freſh | 


nine Inches long, may alſo be taken 

and by this means the old Plants will continually afford a ſup- 
ply, fo that you never need cut off aboye one t of a Sort, 
So voy Doukl oreferre for Broader: DOR 

* Theſe Plants being ſucculent, they will bear to be a long 
time out of the Ground ; therefore whoever hath a mind to 
of them from the L. Indies, need give no other 
ions to their Friends, but to cut them off, and let them 
lie two or three to dry; then put them up in a Box 
with dry Hay or Straw, to them from wounding each o- 
ther with their Spines; and if they are two or three Months 
on their Paſſage, they will Keep very well, provided no Wet 
get to them. ö RE 


CERINTHE ; I K. of Kaze, Gr. Wax; becauſe the 
Bees in the Summer-time, while they are making their Honey- 
combs, do from this Plant, of which they are great Lovers, 
extract a Juice wherewith they make their Wax] Honey- 
The Characters are; 


part beſet with Prickles; the Flowers are cylindrical, conſiſting 
of one Leaf, in Shape like thoſe of Comfrey, and are us 3 
each Flower is ſucceeded by two oblorig naked Seeds, _ 


1. CxninTHE. quorundam, major, verficatire fre. J. B. 
The larger Honey-wort, with SIN? d Flowers. 7 


3. CERINTHE quorundam, . major, fore ex rubro-purpura- 
dente. J. B. The large Honey-wort, with reddith purple 
OWers. Ni Wo 823 e * 

CERINTHE quorundam, minor, flave flire. J. B. The 
leſſer Honey - wort, with yellow Y —— 4 7 | 


Fc, * . 
EMI 


It hath glaucous te Sen Leaves, which ave for the moſt | 


2. CERINTHE: quorundam, major, ſpinoſo foha, aus flore. 
5 * large Honey-wort, with — Lad and yel- 
ow Wers. 0 1 


5. CERINTHE ae nan magulato, viridi. C. B. Honey- 


wort, with deep-green Leaves, without uy otic 
6. CENTRE flore verficolare,, «x alba ig  rubro. ... Baerh, 
Ing. Honey-wort, with red-and white party-colour'd Flow- 


ers, dhe 1] | * 5 Bw +1 ante 1 
7. CERINTHE flore verſicalore ex allo & purpures. Boerh. 
Font -w with purple and White party-colow'd 


The ſeveral. Varieties of this Plant are propagated Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, for if 7 are 
kept till pr, oy ity of them. is often loſt ; 
eb, ht 1 A, — Seeds . in 4 warm Sis 
» they will endure inter's very well without 
Shelter : Theſe Autunnal Plants alſo are — 7 to pro- 
duce ripe Seeds than thoſe which were ſown in the Spring, 
which are _— in-the Seaſon before they flower, and 
conſequently, if the 4utumm ſhould not prove very warm, their 
RES not be perfected. 
| e Hants are pretty Varieties for Borders in Gar- 
dens, where, if —＋ are ſuffer d to N their Seeds, the 
Plants will ariſe without any farther Care; ſo that when a 
Perſon is once furniſh'd with the ſeveral Varieties, he need be 
at no more Trouble than to allow each of them a reſpective 
Place, where it may remain, and ſow its ſelf: And with this 
Culture there is a greater Certainty of preſerving the Sorts than 
in any other ement; nor will they perhaps be entirely 
loſt in this Way, if it ſhould happen, that the Seaſon ſhould 
prevent its maturating the Seed, (as it ſometimes proves) ; for 
when great Quantities of the Seeds have ſcatter'd upon the 
Ground, ſome of them will be buried ſo deep, in ſticring the 
Earth, as' not to grow the firſt Year ; which upon being 
turn'd up to the Air, the ſucceeding Year, will come up as 
well as new Seeds. | | 


CETERACH ; vide Aſplenium. 


CHAROPHYLLUM ; aps, of Au to rejoice; and 
Oday, Gr. a Leaf, becauſe the Leaves being drank, do exhi- 
larate and chear melancholy Perſons ; it is alſo call'd Cerefo- 
lium, as though Ceres's Leaves, becauſe this Plant ſerves 


the Table, where, in old Time, the Goddeſs Ceres did pre- 
ſide. 


The Characters are; 
It is an Umbelliferous Plant, whoſe Leaves are divided into 


4 


many Segments ; the Petals of the are bitid, and heart- 
fhap'd, and aach Flower is ſucceeded by two long Seeds, which 
are not furrow'd. 
The Species are ; 
1. CHEROPHYLLUM ſativum, C. B. Garden or ma- 
nur d Chervil. 7 


2. CHXROPHYLLUM fylveſtre, enne, Cicute folio, 
Tourn., Wild Perennial en or a 4 

The firſt of theſe Species is cultivated in the Kitchen-garden 
for Sallads, &c. The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn, ſoon after it is ripe, or very early in the Spring, o- 
therwiſe it very often miſcarries; and as the Plant is annual, if 
it have a cool ſhady Spot of Ground allotted for it, and be 


—_ to ſow its ſelf, it will thrive better than when cultivated 
y Art. 


The ſecond Sort grows wild upon moſt dry Banks and Hedge- 


ſides near London. 


CHAMACERASUS: of aua, the Ground ; and ne, 


0 
Gr. a Cherry-Tree ; as if we ſhould ſay, a Dwarf. Cherry 
Upright Honey-ſuckle, vulgo. 


The Chara&ters are; 


It is a Shrub growing upright to the Height of eight or nine 
Feet; whoſe Flowers conſiſt of one —＋ which open towards 
the Top lite two Lips, ſomewhat after the manner of the Honey- 
fuckle. ers are- ſucceeded by Berries ſomewhat like 
ſmall Cherries ; two of which are, for the moſt part, produc'd 
upon one Pedicle. | 


The Species are; 


1: CHAM @CERASUS dumetorum, fruttu gemins rubro. C. B. 
The upright red-berried, or Fly-honeyſuckle, vg %. 

2. Senne Alpina, fructu gemino rubro, duobus 
_ notato. C. B. The ꝑreater upright red-berried Honey- 
u * 


E. 1 
C. B. The upright blue - berried Honeyſ 


Theſe Shrubs are very proper Ornaments for Wilderneſs 
Quarters, to intermix with others which are nearly of the ſame 
Growth, where by the Diverſity of their Leaves, and their 
regular Growth, they appear very well, 


- _ 428 * 
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3. CHAMxcERASUs montana, fructu er, cœ ruleo. 
u . 


— 8 
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They are propagated by laying their tender Branches, which 
in one Year vil have good Roots, and may be ſafely tranſplant- 
ed either into Nurſeries, or where they are intended to remain. 
The beſt Seaſon for this Work is in the Spring, before they 
begin to ſhoot : They may alſo be increas'd by planting Cut- 
tings in the Autumn, in an Eaſt Border, where they may be 
defended from the great Heat of the Mid-day Sun, and care- 
fully water'd in dry Weather : But theſe will ſcarcely have 
Roots fit to bear tranſplanting in leſs than two Years ; and the 
blue- berried Kind is pretty difficult to take Root from Cut- 
tings ; therefore that ſhould always be propagated by Layers, 


if poffiblez which in laying ſhould be flit at the Joint, as is 


done in laying Carnations, which will greatly facilitate their 
ſtriking out Roots. 1 £275 

There are ſome other Species of this Shrub in the curious 
Botanick Gardens abroad, particularly in that admirable Col- 
lection of Trees and Shrubs in the Garden of the learned Dr. 
Boerhaave, near Leyden in Holland, where, —_— a great 
Variety of other uncommon Trees, (perhaps more than in any 
one en in Europe, and which have been all collected to- 
gether at the ſole Expence of the worthy Poſſeſſor) which that 
curious Gentleman was pleas'd to ſhew me, I obſerv'd two or 
three Sorts of this Tree which I had never before ſeen. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are of quicker Growth than the 
third, and will, in a few.Years, riſe to the Height of fix or 
ſeven Feet; whereas the third ſeldom riſes above four or five 
Feet high with us. 2 


CHAMACISTUS. Ve Helianthemum. 


CHAMACLEMA ; [of xz, law, and agua, to climb, 
i. e. Dwarf-tlimber ; or rather] Hedera Terreſtris, or Ground- 
Ivy. ö . : 
The Characters are; 


The Shoots trail upon the Ground, and emit Roots from almoſt 
every Joint, which faſten themſelves into the Earth; the Leaves 
are roundiſh, thick, rough, and are crenated on the Edges; the 
Helmet of the Flower is roundifh, bifid, and reflex'd ; the Beard 
(or lower Lip) is trifid, or cut into three Segments; the middle 
Segment is bread, and bifid ; and the Flowers are produc'd at. 
the Joints of the Shoots. „„ 

The Species are; | : 
1. CHAMECLEMA vulgare. Boerb. Ind. Common Ground- 
Ivy, or Gill-go-by-Ground. 3 GRE | 
b 2. CHAMACLEMA minus. Boerh. Ind. Leſſer Ground- 
3 CHAMACLEMA vulgare, ſole profunde inciſis. Com- 
mon Ground-Ivy, with deep-cut Leaves. | 

4. CHAMECLEMA minus, foliis ex albo variegatis. The 

lefler Ground-Ivy, with variegated Leaves. 


i 


The two firſt Sorts grow wild in moſt Parts of E ngland, upon 
- 


the Sides of Banks and Foot-ways, and are promiſcuou 
ther'd by the Herb-women, and brought to the Market for 
medicinal Uſes. The third Sort is a Variety of the firſt, which 
for three or fourYears held its Difference in the Phyſick-Garden. 
The fourth Sort is a Variety of the ſecond, which conſtantly 
continues, if it be not planted in too rich a Soil : This is a 
pretty Variety amongſt other variegated Plants, and increaſes 
faſt enough by its trailing Branches. 


CHAMZECYPARISSUS. Fide Santolina. 
CHAMADAPHNE. Vids Ruſcus. . 


] Germander. 


nner of Xauad, Dwarf, and apes, 
a * 


an Oak, i. e. Dwarf- 
The Characters are; 


It hath ſmall thick Leaves, which are laciniated ſamewhat like 
thoſe of the Oak; the Flowers (which are produced at the Wings 
7 go 24 4 * 3 ＋ 1 22 * 

e of the Creſt, or Lip; the Beard or er- Li 
the Flower is divided ints Foc Pari; the middle Segment (tu A 
es largeſt) is bollow like a Spoon, and ſometimes divided into two 
Parts; the Cup of the Flower is fiftulous. 


The Species are ; | 
1. CAM A DRS maj C. B. The Greater Ci 
major repens ter Creep- 


* 
9 


2. CHAMEDRYs minor repens. C. B. The ſmaller Creep- 
ing Germander. TY 2 

3. CHAMEAD&EYs laciniatis foliis. Lob. Germander with 
cut Leaves. 88 


Par. Narzow-leav'd Span Germander, 


Markets are fupply'd withal : the ſecond being to be founl 


TY 


4. CHamxbrys Hiſpanica tenuifolia — : FR 
2 wich many Flow 


, 4+ 13 6 22603 451 *14 n » 

5. Cua MAD Alina fruteſcens, folio ſplendente, 7. 

9 rmander of the Maat Le * 

» CHAMEZzDRYs frutico/a ca ureb fare. T; 

Shrub n r 
17 
into 


. CHAMADRYS multifida. [pino/a oderata. Vir. L 
DENY Sweet-ſmelling G er, with Leaves divided 
many | | . | | | ; 


15% &© 4a | e226 A . 

There are ſeveral, other Varieties of this Plant, which 

preſery'd.in-the' curious Gardens of Plants Abroad; but hes 
mention'd-are the principal Sorts to be. found in the Ex bp 
Gardens. Theſe may be propagated, by ſowing their Seeks i 
the Sorin in Bed of freth th in an open Situation; ang 
when the Plants are come up, they may be tranſplanted either 
into ſmall Pots, or in Borders where they are intended to re. 


The ſixth and ſeventh: Sorts ſhould have the Shelter of; 
Wall, Hedge, or Pale, to protect them from the North an 
Eaſt Winds, which are ſometimes deſtructive to them, if to, 
much expos'd thereto. Theſe Sorts may alſo be increas'd, by 
planting their Cuttings in a ſhady Border, in May or Fur. 
which, if ſupply'd with Water k dry Weather, will take 
Root very well in about three Months Time, when they may 
be remov'd with Safety where are deſign” | 
The third Sort is a biennial t, rarely abiding after i 
hath perfected its Seeds: This ſhould be ſown in 4 Border 
which is ſcreen'd from the cold Winds; and when the Plans 
are come up, they may be tranſplanted to a greater Diſtance in 
the ſame well-ſhelter'd, Border: and the Spring following, the 
Plants will flower, and ſoon after will perfect their . 
which, if permitted to ſcatter upon the Ground, will ariſe of 
themſelves, without any more Trouble, and need only to be 
tranſplanted Where the Plants are intended to remain. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are very hardy, and propagate 
themſelves very faſt by their creeping Roots, which, if ſuffer 
to ſpread, as they are naturally inclin'd, will in a ſhort Time 
cover a large Spot of Ground : Therefore they ſhould be plant- 
ed at a good Diſtance, and remov'd every Spring or Autumn, 
to prevent their over-running the (SEAT | * 

| e ſecond Sort is preſcnb'd in the laſt College Dyiſpenſatary : 
But the firſt is our common Sort in England, which 1s what the 


only; in curious, ens of Plants. | 
"CHAMELIEA ; Trasse of aneh Ino, and m 1 
Olive-Tree, as tho” the low Olive Tree, becauſe this Plane re- 
ſembles that Tree. It is alſo call'd Chamælæa Tricoceos, be- 


cauſe it bears three Seeds join d together.] Widow-Wail. 
The Characters art; Ss 25 * 3 
It hath a Flower confiſting of one Leaf, which is deeply divided 
into three Parts; the Cup of the Flower is alſo of one Leaf, d. 
vided into three Segments ; the Fruit confifts of three hard Ber- 
ries cloſely joined together, in each of which is contain d one ablmg 
Seed; to which may be added, It hath the Appearance of a Shrub, 
and the Leaves are ſmall and oblong. 366 92 


There is but one Species of this Plant 
Gardens, which is ; e 

| CHAMAL A tricoccos. C. B. The Widow-Wail. V 
This is a Shrub of low Growth, ſeldom ariſing above twoer 
three Feet in Height with us, and is ſomewhat tender; there- 
fore ſhould (if planted abroad) have a warm Poſition, anda 
dry Soil: It is pop preſerv'd in Green-houſes in the Win- 
ter; but I find it will endure the Cold of our common Win- 


1 


in the Engiiþ 


ters in the open Grbund, if defended from the cold Winds. 


This Plant is p ted by ſowing the Seeds, ſoon after they 
are Tipe, in a Pot or Tub of Earth, which ſhould be ſhelter'd 
from Froſts in Winter, and the Earth ſuffer d to remain undi- 
fturb'd till the ſecond Year, when the Seeds will ariſe ; which 
to promote, if you place the Pot into à gentle Hot-bed, it 
will greatly forward the Growth of the Plints "When the 
Plants are come up about ſix or eight Inches high, they may 
be her je ſingly into ſmall Pots, and ſcreen'd from the 


Sun until they have taken freſh Root: Aſter which Time they 


ſhould be expos'd to the open Air; but for the two firſt Win- 
ters, while young, ſhould be thelter'd under a common Hot- 
bed Frame: But afterwards —| be turn'd-out of the Pots 
into the fall Ground, under 'a Wall, c. (as was before di- 


refed) where they will abide very well. This Plant hath no 
great Beauty; nor do I know'any Uſe made of it in England; 
and is only preſer d in curious Collections of Planits, for Vari- 


CHAMAEMELUM, 


ety-· ſake. 


2-514 ed i 
„of ad us wp ec an 


- 
IT 940} Brin: 
"x7 


'of aw Apple.] Ca- 
ee 
_ The Chara#ters are 3 5 
„ Root ; . the Flower i Hume, 
which of, wrt pu rs be ma ops ; the Flowers are for 
the moſt part r Flower art white, and 
4 e the Lana fee p ye Jg "ou 
The Species are: 
eee irs. 7, 43. 
Sindet-ieviited creeping: 
C MELUM repens | wenne, . 
2 . J B. Sn ſcented ig Camomile, with double 


e vulgary eee. 7. B. Common 
4 „ e e C. B. Stinking Cumomile 
3 2 MELUM majus, en tenuiſſims, Wy .. 


narrow-cut Leaves, and 
6. ee n n W e 
C. B. Sani 


Camomile, Arg ers. 
7. CHAMEAMELUM Chium wa. 


oho ct * *& 

ma Spring Thick-leav ns of Chi 
ich beg Flowers 

8. CHAMZMELUM Oriental mar Got nil, v 
Cor, . Eaftern Camomile, with hoary narrow 

9. CHamaMELUM Lufitanicum — 0 coronopi 
folio. Brem. Broad-leav'd Portugal Camomil 

10. CHAMAMELUM. AEthiopicum. lanu 3 e albo. 


E E. thiopian woolly Cimoinile, with a white Flow- 


| * CHAMAMELUM  Ethiopitum lanugino e luteo. 
Boerb. Ind. 'thiopian woolly Camomile, with . 


12. Nee rientale, 7 pinnatis, T. Cor. 


SRI es Vaal of this Plant which are 
in curious Botanict Gardens; but theſe here mention'd 


e Sorts we haye at preſent in the Engliſʒ Gar- 


he feſt Sort is the commion Camomile of be Shops, and is 
te paly Ki Kind which is propagated for Uſe in the Engliſh Gar- 


MO bis was formerly in 1 Requeſt for making of green 
Walks ; but as it is very ſu 


ject to rot in Winter, eſpeci 
when grown pretty thick, N the Walks planted there- 
with will have many bare Patches, and are thereby render d 
very unſightly, it hath occaſion'd the Diſuſe of it for thoſe 
Purpoſes. of Jate Years ; but it is ſtill cultivated in Phyſick 
Gardens for medicinal Uſe, though it grows wild in great 
2 of che large Commons, or Heaths near 


be ee Sort is preſer d in Gardens for the Variety of 
its very double Flowers ; Fr but is not ſo good for medicinal 


- Uſes as the common, tho” at preſent it is more generally 


us d. . 

, Theres alſo -another Variety of this Plant, which is ſome- 
times found wild amongſt the common, that hath naked Flow- 
u kan, Pe ears fp Petals. oc 8 | 

Sorts are propagated in a en, - 

their Root and panes them about eight or 8 

LS 22. r they are great Spreaders, "ſpecial 
r Il. beſt Seaſon for this Wor 
eb; W ys belt in a poor Soll. | 
fourth, and fifth Sorts are common Plants, i in 
ee E land, and are rarely - preferv'd in Gardens, 
unleſs it be in publi Botanick Gardens, to increaſe the Num- 


ber "The Varieties. * 
other Sorts, 3 our Climate, yet will do 
well if ſown- in the Spring of er as of 
Earth, (except the tenth and eleventh Sorts, which are 
ſomewhat tender, and ĩhould be firſt rais'd in a moderate Hot- 
bed, and may afterwards.be , tranſplanted ed rang, where 
will flower, and ripen their Seeds Very : They are 
of them Annuals, therefore ſh 22 be ſown every 
Spring, or their Seeds ſuffer d to ſow themſelves, whereby the 


Labour may be ſav d of preſerving their Seeds f. and the — 


which if from — ona on A if they ſtand 7 Win- 
ter, wi wer ear ucceeding 8 perfect 
their Seeds better than If ſown in coe dag. f 

Theſe Varieties are very proper fot all curious Collections of 
Planes, but are ſeldom pr 'd in Gardens for Uſe or Plea- 
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o SORSMEDIZDS «vide Meſpilus. 11 4'FI 3 
CHAMANIONNS ;, of Ta, and Mrum, Lat. a Mal 
Berries. ; 
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The Characters are; 


It hath s Flower ; 1 
Acii, is fm of 1h Wh 4 —— 


There is but one 8 ces of ths Plat known Ex land; 
whicch is; ＋ opabath — 


e c. e. Cloud- Beries, vulgo. 


Tub Plant! — oa te T of the higheſt Hills! FE 
e . Werz w_ 


* 


Xo Dc OF A 
M ++ calls this Plank #lmus ant — L e. the = 
before 5 ather ;* becauſe, I e aac 
Flower is always prior to the Ovary : noms Fruit always 
before the ower Hb yet it is ot before the Flow- 

; for the Tube of the Ovary equally riſes among the Sta- 
mina of the Flower, and TT 2 as in 


jp . 


s U " e . 0 
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deny 
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Th eres atk 3 CE ID. 
'The Cals of the ere, ale, which. are 


7 , ox —_ are  r9ſaceous, 
and conſiſt of four Leaves, which are ſucceeded by long ſquare 
Cods, which, when ripe, open into four Cells ; in each i of wi 
are contain'd many drum Seed , SRP 1 


The Species are; 


1. Cannon e ma ce rpureo. Tourn. 

Great hairy codded Loſeſtrife, or ow-Herb ; called alſa 
and Cream. 

2. CHAM ENERION latifolium vulgare. Tas Broad- 

_— Willow-Herb, e HE PEAS BE French Wil- 

3. CruanznzzON latifolium are, fore albs. 1 

Broad-lear'd YWilow-Hab, or Roſ, A with white Flow- 


og 


The firſt Sort is found very common by the Sides of Ditches 
in moſt Parts of England ; but notwi its common- 
large Garden, eſpecially if there 

to be a moiſt: Place where few other will 
thrive, here this Plant will produce fair Flowers for two 
. 

The other two afford fine Spikes of beautiful Flowers, 

and deſerve a Place in ſome remote Corner of the Garden, for 
the Uſe of their Flowers to furniſh Baſons for Halls, Parlours, 
&c. but muſt not be planted amongſt other Flowers, for their 
Roots ſpread very far under the Surface of the Ground, and 
would thereby ſoon oyer-run and deſtroy whatever Flowers 
near them ; nor ſhould —— —ů— 
eds, which will ſpread all over the Garden, and become ve- 
y bad Weeds; the Stalks therefore ſhould be cut Yown before 
Seeds are ſpread abroad by the Wind. 
Theſe Sorts multiply faſt enough by Off- ſets, which 1 may be 
planted either in Spring or Autumn, in any ſhady Part of the 
Garden, where they will thrive in almoſt any Soil, but beſt in 
that which is moiſt, 

There are ſeveral other We ede of this. Fit, tnany of: 
which are found wild in England, which are unworthy of a 
3 therefore n * 


— CHAM EPITYS |, gan, of enki ans: 
„ . d. Humble Pine, becauſc ui the Leaves of ths Plan: re 
femble the Pine.] Ground-Pine. 


Tue Charade are ; { 4 


4 The Leaves it inven watered > the Fiber is labiated - 
the Place of the Galea, or Creft of the Flower, . is ſupphed with 
little Teeth ; the Beard ( 8 is — > dhe three 
Peres, the midale Sexment again ſplit into two Parts; the 
Flowers rarely grow in Whorles, (as do moft of this —.— 
Plants ) but one or two Flowers are i. Wags of 


. , * 


11 1 9 — 


, 4 Ye PE 
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The Species are; 4 


. ChamearityYs lten, 
Common 3 yellow 885 \, 
2. CHAMEAPITYS 0 


Dioeſcoridis. C. 
W There are fever ther Varici" of theſe Plants men 


es, 


IP 


in Phe Catalogues, but thefe two. or are all char I ha "hs 
ſeen growing in 

The gel dort is found c Lands in 

many Parts of England rag tivated in a Garden, 


if the Seeds ure Gun fobn after they are ripe; for if it de” 
it ſeldom, riſes well; and if it doth come 

\ ie of ſeldom perfected by Spring- Plane This Sortis 1 

8 

The ſecond Sort is preſerv'd in curious Gardens of Plants, 

but. ſeldom to be found in Pleaſure- Gardens, it being a Plant 

no great Beauty: This is alſd an Annual, and may be cul- 

tivated in the fame Manner with the former ; e 


beſt in a dry undung d Soil. On 
| HAM-ERHODODENDRON, Sweet Mountain Rake 


The Charatters are j 


It hath a tubulous Flower conſiſting of one Leafy — 
what lite a Funnel ; from whoſe 7 ariſes the Pointal, fixed 
likea Nailin the hinder Part of the Flawer, which afterwards 
becomes an Fruit, divided into fue Cells, in which are 
contained many very ſmall Seeds. To | 


©. The Species are 3 
1. CHAMERHODODENDRON da; kun. Fern 
Smooth Mountain Roſe of the Alpes. | 
2. CHAMERHODODENDRON Alpinum villſum. IOW 
Hairy Mountain Roſe of the Apes. | 4 
. CHAMERHODODENDRON + Aldinum 1 
* of 


Tourn. Mountain Roſe of the Alpes, with a 
Thyme Leaf. | 

4. CHAM ARHODODENDRON "3 vac 3 ample 6 coccines.” 
Tarn. Indian Mountain Role, with a ſcarlet Flow- 
er. | | 


The feſt, ſecond, — third Sorts grow wild on the Alpes, 
as alſo upon ſeveral Hills in Germany and Auſtria; but are 
with great Difficulty preſerved in ens in this Coun 
The beſt Method to cultivate theſe Plants is, to put them in 
Pots filled with freſh loamy Earth, and place them in a ſhady 
Situation, obſerving to water them conftantly in dry Weather, 
otherwiſe they will ſoon decay; for in their natural Situation 
they have frequent Rains, and very great Dews, whereby the 
Ground is kept continually moiſt ; — when theſe ts 
are tranſplanted into a drier Situation, if 07 are not duly wa- 
tered, they are ſoon rat AF 

They may be p by laying down their tender 
Branches dy in . if duly watered, will 
take Root by the following . be ſe- 
from the old Plants, and tranſplanted, cither into Pots 
loamy Earth, or into ſome ſhady moiſt Border; 
duly watered in dry Weather, they will 
their Flowers; . but they will not perfect 

Sort is very tender therefore muſt be placed in 
n the Wr otherwiſe it will not live in this 
Kind may be 

which 


* 
* . 


mt 
; 


| 1 


; 
5 
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anners-bark, and the G 
the Plants have taken new Root, it 
to preſerve them, and will greatly 
Layers are taken from the old 
ers, and 

r abroad in Sum- 
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continue ſo to do 


1 2 more en A the 8:44 i oo a * 
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. CHELIDONIUM minus. Dod. The; leſſer. Cause 
or Pile wort. 
a 2. CHeLItbontyuM minus, fer Plano. Os, "The leſſer 
— Celine WA it, N g 1 3-208 AR vx ty 
| „ & 2 + KN 24 T1 | 


be fon delwyad, In Surcher theſe Plats age 


Wi 
i mule eb 


CHAMERIPHES ; vide Palma. en 
ee wit) an | 
 CHAMARUBUS» wide Rubis. N \\ Up . 
ieee een 
„ Sete, e ee, n bas e News 4s 
ry Na ener $i, wnky th 
CHELIDONIUM | 8 * 
n ant In 
The Chara&ers are; * Ps 
canon og nents MO £144 ANY? 
N | | wo Leaves, which [wm 
ut which.. are, expand: 
As fone e the is he beſo he Flower, i 
ſurrounde CEE (or Threads) ; the RA 
atuay, and ary. 722 1 Pod, whi 
many ſmall round Seeds es 0 
bot ice. 20 Al 2 gun WAA! L + 
The e 


Fore fats | mi Ten 1 5. 
ce 


fine cut I 


I. Cuptipbatum = 5. 8 
8 tC: 8 majus, | pulgare 

2. . Sar 
Mor. Greater 
IE Flowers. 


CHELIDONLUM majus ol 
1. H R. Par. ee 
and Flowers. 

4. uk Libontün maximum Cnaterſe Fas 44 | 
rom CO TOPS without ; Sal fn ca 
* 


WA ad Banks did Wk in wot 
Parts of —— and is br = t wy Markets by the Herb- | 
women, who it for Medicinal Uſe, | 

The ed Sore hath been found wild in ous, particu | 
Places in England, particularly at Wimbleton in 
Sort conſtantly retains its Difference when Foy 4 Gar- 
den, and ſown yearly ; the Seeds of this never producing any | 
They: of the common Sort amongſt them. 

third Sort is is only to be found in curious Botanick'Gur- 
4 Lud it is oreſery'd for its . | 

The fourth Sort was brought fr eite a alto | 
ſtiled Canada in its Title, yet is found in divers Parts of the 
Continent, as in Virginia, Carolina, New- England, &c. from 
whence I have received Plants of this Kind, which T find will 
endure our ſeyereſt Winters in the open Ground, if plante 
near a Wall, Pale, &c. to defend it it doe the cold inds, 
This flowers in April, and perfects its Seeds in June; from 
key new. Plants may be obtain'd, if ſown ſoon. after it is 

But the eaſieſt od to propagate this Plant, za 
parting the Roots in March, which N very faſt in a 


The other Varieties may all be pe del by ſowing thei 
Seeds ſoon after are ripe, in any Corner of the Garden ; 
where, if ſuffer d to caſt their Seeds, will always fur- 


niſh a plentiful Stock of e Plant, 1 


CHELIDONIUM Minus ; [of Gr.” a Swallw : 
The Poets having feign'd concernin nt that it takes 
its Name from the Uſe which Sw make of it; for they 
tell us, that Swallows apply the Leaves of Y to the 
Eyes of theit n. ones which are hatch'd blind, and by that 
—_ but tis certain from Natural Hi 

t | Birds, when 
Shell, hs Eyes cover'd wi | 
brane, as it is after ſome ſort in a * Frtur, becauſe the 
Humours are not ſufficiently clear and a e 
Pilewort or leſſer Celandine - 


The Characters are 


| It hath a grumaſe or granuloſe Root ; 155 ud l 7 
diſh the ed, Gail — the Ground ; the'Gup Wo th 
lower conſiſts three Leaves ; the Flowers art rofaceous, con-' 


* 


9 e N 
erase, wat mt. The 
W 
— 


12 


The firſt Sort wild 


in almoſt every Part Pay England, land, toy 
moiſt Mleadows, an ann. F 


'CHELONE, To Gr. TY 


JAFFE) 


* Tpe chmee ate 3, x | a 
\ greor, ſquanaſe Cohe 3 the Flower coi 
1 into two Lips ; the Galea (or ty 


hat like the Head of a Tortoiſe; the Beard 
Denn. and is ry ppp © eng 
ſucceeded by a Fruit which is in hape like —— of the Fox-glove, 
and is divided into two Cells, in which are contain'd greek ng 
Seeds, that are furbelow'd on the Edges. ' | 


© There is but one Species of this Plant at Pete known in 
_ the Engliſh Gar . which is, y 


+\Cuzzone, edn, foe he. Ten. White-lowering 
Chelone of A. 

- Tho', by the Tide of this Plant, l 
N et hath it been brought from divers Parts of 
7 probable may be found in moſt Parts of 
North America, as Virginia, Maryland, New- England, &c. 
From the two laſt mentioned Places ſeveral Plants have been 
ſent to England by ſome curious Perſons of thoſe Countries. 

This Plant is very hardy, enduring our ſevereſt Cold in the 
open Ground: It is parting the Roots in the 
which increaſe very faſt under the Surface of the Earth; 
therefore it ſhould not be planted amongſt other curious Plants 
or Flowers, leſt, by its {ſpreading Roots, it ſhould overbear 
and deſtroy them, It dies to the Surface every Winter, and 
ariſes again the ſucceeding Spring, producing its Flowers in 
2 nd ripens io OS in 0s. why — — * it ſeems 
ectl every Lear, yet never pro- 
1 I have yet ſown, 
* ee en as have. r N bs 


Ages. 


CHEN OPODIO-MORUS, bug of x i Wee 

and robe, a Foot, Gr. and Morus, a 

Leaves reſemble a Gooſe Foot ; _ Ws a Fr Irn. it, tha of a uk 

berry] Mulberry Blight. . | 
The Characters are; bij 


The whole Plant hath the Appearance « 
. is Fn, n 
berry. 


1 
. 


„ Blight ; but the 
— or Straw- 


The ee 


. Cnzxorop10-WoRUs meje bo Ind. * Great Mul- 
W light, commonly called Straw | 
2 oth. l Leſſer Mul- 


2>CHENnNOPODIO-MORUS minor. 


berry Blight, common called Berry bearing Orach, © I 


Theſe two Plane are Varieties in a Garden bi 

v proper to in to intermix with other ann 
Plats to adorn —— „during the Summer and Autumn 
Seaſons; where (if 2 Pas a larly train'd up toSticks 
while young) their Fruit, with whic 5 the Plant 
will be filPd doth make a very —_— 
Theſe Plants are opagated by 


in a gentle Hot-bed ; AT the Plants are Tack 

to be tranſplanted, , e 
„and expos d to the 

H 1 d u l 

ei ou t ty cloſe to Sticks, 
gin, Sa heals be are bog if 
would prevent the Plant from ad in Height. 

The Fruit of theſe Plants, if ſufff w fall the Ground, 
will come up again in the Autumn; which Plants, if g 
and ſhelter d from ſevere Froſts, in a common Hot- bed Fram 
will grow much l than thoſe ſown in the 
flower and their Fruit much earlier in 
tiny Plants of both Seaſons, they may be con- 
uty* Eto he greateſt Part of the Summer and 


15 


Wing their Seeds in the 


permitted i remain ons 


— 


* 
+ +-w — 2 — —— — . 0 4s — @- « 
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-  SHENOPODIUM, e-, Gr 70 u 


D 


2 tire og 
are compreſs'd ; 2 8 
22 
Stalks between the Seeds. 


The Specier-are 3 


1. CuznopopiuM Ls, Tourn. Stinking TH 
I — folio villoſo. Tourn. — 
(2 & commonly called Summer- Cypreſs or Belvedere. 
RENOPODIUM Anbroſſoides, folio OM Turn, Cut- 


leay'd Orach, commonly called Oak of Jeruſalem 
K  CaxxxnoPopium Ambrofioides Sores. Town, Mexi- 


Species, re 


N 34 — 


laboſe * 
Auf or 


e e eee, fr 
HENOPODIUM 
Bok. Ind. Shrubby een Gee. — 
Tube firſt of theſe Sorts is ver common upon Dunghils, "RR 


in Gardens, in moſt Parts of England : Tt is ſeldom cultivated, 
except in ſome Phyſick. Gardens: for the Markets in Londere 
are ſupplied with it by the Herb-women, who gather it. 


Me ſecond Sort is ſometimes cultivated in Gardens "tis a 
beautiful Plant, which na is diſpos'd to grow very cloſe 
and thick, . if cut by Art. The 
Leaves are of a 2 Green: And were it not for that, it 
hath ſo 52 of the N of a Cypreſs Tree, that at 
ſome Diſtance, it 4 taken for the ſame, by good Judges. 
The Seeds ſhould be ſown in Autumn: And in 
when the Plants are come up, they ma be planted i —— ots of 
good Earth, and kept ſupplied with Water, in dry Weather : 

heſe Pats may be intermax'd with other Plants, to adorn 
Court-vards, c. where they will very handſome, un- 
til their Seeds al to ſwell and grow heavy, which weigh 
down and diſplace the Branches: At which Time the Pots 
ſhould he remor'd to ſome abjeRt Part of the Garden, to ma- 
turate their Seeds ; which, if permitted to fall upon the 
Ground, will come up the next Spring : So that you need be at 


more Trouble in propagating theſe Plants, but only ta 
G them where you _ ſhould = | 


The third Sort was formerly uſed in A But altho- it 
ſtill continues in the Catalogue of Simples annex d to the Len- 
don Rant nay bepro yet is 82 ſeldom us'd at preſent; This 

propagated by ſowing the Leeds in an open Border 
d Earth in the Spring, where it will perfe& its Seed in 
2 which, if permitted to ſhed upon the Ground, will 


the ariſe as the former. 


The fourth and fifth Sorts were brought from Anerica, where 
the Seeds are call'd orm. Seed; I ſuppoſe, from ſome Quality 
contain'd in it, which deftroys Worms in the Body. 

The fourth Sort is propagated by ſowing the Seeds in the 
Spring (as the before-mention'd Sorts) ; and will perfe& its 

eed in Autumn; after which, the Plant decays to the 
Ground: But if the Root be preſerv'd i in Shelter under a Hot- 
bed Frame, it will put forth again in the ſucceeding Spring. 

The fifth Sort grows to be a ſmall Shrub, ariſing ſometimes 
to the Height of five or ſux Feet, and becomes woody. This 
may be propagated by plantin ng Cuttings in a ſhady Border du- 

any of the Summer Months ; which ſhould be ſhaded 


until they have — Root, and that will be in a Month's 


— or leis: Then they ſhould be planted into Pots, that 
be ſhelter d in the Winter under a Frame, where 
they w de wil abide the Cold very well, being ſomewhat hardy, 


tho! they wil not Hand in open Air. gs rat 
Beauty in theſe two Plants ; but they are prefery'd in ens, 
becauſe of the ſtrong Smell of — nk 

_ CHERRY-LAUREL. Vide Lauro-ceraſus, 
- CHERRY-TREE. *. 

N CHESNUT.. Vide Caſtanea. 


_ CHIVES, are the fine Threads of Flowers, or the td 
Trim which grop.00 the Taps af: Threads 


CHIVES Tipt with Pendants, are the Abices of Flowers, 
2 Farina | hanging and ſhaking at their Points, as the Tulip, 


\ 


CHIVETS 


\ 
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" CHfvers, are the ſmall Parts at ed . 
which they are propagated. | 4 


CHONDRILLA; [of . Gr. a « Gert], Gum 
N i KS A 
It hath a cylindrical Cup to the Flower | hi cr bf 


the Rm (in ſeveral Species) ; the Seeds. are oblong and nar- 
row ; in other el i it is like the Lettuce. 


1. CRoNDRILL a cerulea altera, cichape buten . 0 
B.  Blieflower'd Gum- Succory. 8 

2. CRoxpRIIL LA carulea laciniata latifolia. C. C. B. Blue 
flower'd Gum-Succory, with broad cut Leaves. | 

3- CHonDRILLA juncea viſcoſa arvenſis, que rl B 
2 C. B. Clammy Gum Gee, with Shoots like 


at Cuputitttiabimes: foe, cums. Tourn. The ana 
Gum-Succoty, with Hawkweed Leaves. "OBE" 


re are ſeveral other Varieties of hls Play! which are 
gerd in curious Botanick Gardens, for the fake bf re tay 
po as there is very little Beauty in them, ſo they are 
worth their ſtanding in a Pleaſure-Garden. F 

But whoever hath a Mind to propagate their ſeveral Species, 
may ſow their Seeds in an open Bed of common Earth in the 
Spring, where they will readily come up, and, thrive exceed- 
. ingly ; and their Seeds being permitted to ſcatter” upon the 
Ground, will come up and ſoon overſpread a Garden. 

The three firſt Sorts are Nees, l nts, and increaſe vel 
much by their ſpreading ch, if not confin'd, will 
in a ſhort time Nicol 5 en Weeds in a Gar- 
den; as alſo, if their Seeds are ſuffer'd to ripen, they will 
C 
thiſtles. 


' CHRISTMAS-FLOWER; or OY Heleor . 
Helleborus. e * 2 


| CHRISTOPHORIANA ; This Herb 8 "i Nuns of 
St. Chriſtopher.) Herb-Chry/topher. : 


The Characters are; Y* 630609 
The Flower conſifts of froe Leaves, which are os Which. 


larly, and and expand in Form » # Roſs; oh Ar ne 
ariſes the Ovary, which AM a ſoft Fruit or Berry, 


% 


198404 A 4 


oval Shape, and is fill d with Seeds in a double Row, whic Fr 


the moſt part adhere together. 
Ihe Species are; | | 


1. CHRISTOPHORIANA vulgaris noſtras, ethos & 
ramoſa. Mor. Hist. Sa T Rapbeß, or Bane-. 
berries. 


2. CHRISTOPHORIANA - Americana 'racemoſa, _baccis ru- 
brit. Mor. Hiſt. American Herb-Chrifopher, "with red Ber- 
ries. 

8 Canrorornontana Americana racemſa, bevy ru- 
brit, longo pediculb infidentibus. Sarrac. American Herb- 


Chriſtopher, with red Berries growing on 0 Foot- 


| The firſt of tete Sorts is found in divers Places in 7. 
Hire, Cumberland, Northumberland, and other Northern Coun- 
ties of England; but is rarely met with in the Southern 
Parts, unleſs where it is preſerved in Gardens: This Plant 
may be propagated by ſowi the Seeds, or the Roots: 
It 2 have a ſhady moiſt ei Situation, where it will thrive very 
W 


The ſecond and: uind Sorts'are only phoſerh'd in Galious 
Gardens of Plants, 90 are rarely met with in the Engli/b 
Gardens; they are very hardy, and will endure our Cold very 
well, if planted 22 

| Theſe are propagated in the'ſame manner as the former. - | 


CHRYSANTHEMOIDES: -OSTEOSPERMON ; Por 
Dru Gen ae Sages Few, and Lo fe” 
ain "Its Seed. 


| ond 

Sead, on account E23 pang 
ak \ * EY 7 74 þ 

n 1 58 1 


ne 
The Leaves grow alternately upon the Brancher; the 
the Flnoer is, re torn wa be Es 


galt e Jl Sewer) 15 0555 _—_ 


tort e209 


eee eee 5 7 Ti. 783 


Log Crave bspw ae 0 


tum, um U H. A. 
9 Gelee, wich! 
cous Leaves, © © 7 

. eee gen, Oe 


Fare 


it popitli-albe. Boerh. 8 


3 


19 


themum, with Leaves 1 white anke 10 
3. A Cu v ANTHEMOIDES; qudd 1 

inſulis Caribæis, leucoii incanis e ericets 2705 argenteis, c 

it. Plul. Beerh. Ind. ed Mc; 


Caribbee Iſlands, with thick —— Leaves 


r 


An. CHRYSANTHEMOIDES an; B 
mudenſe, leucoii foliis virentibus ol . Ga Hard- * 


5. Hu. CHRYSANTHEMOIDES, 
ricanum, oliis virentibus, craſſis 


ſeeded 


Theſe Pans are * 8 


e, by pling ts 
Core ings je 4. Bed of 6h Fe in any of the Summer Months, 


erving to ſcreen them from the Heat of the Sun until they 


from Bermudas, wi green Leaves. 
ee, eee 2 


themum, . Dawes — 
0 " 10 SK 
4 da 4 54 11 3 + + 4 *s : * 3311 d y 
. % "*# 2 # «74 8 4 , 
74 © 4 8 * \ 


0 


have _ _ = Joo, which will be in about fix Weeks or two 
4 3 at which time ſhould 'be- trabſ- 
into fill'd with light ſandy and ſet in 


— 
re to the new Earth 


they may be expos d to the open Air till OZober, at 
ame they ſhould be hous'd, with Oranges, 

wing them as much free Air in mild Weather as is polſibl 
the Windows of the Green-houſe, and obſe 


to refreſh them for all nn 
2 1 face they an ex 


eee hardy, * 


The 


will be ſufficient 
' ſucculent 


3 then 
Which 
r tare 


| dure to and in co Green-bouſe, with Miri and Anon 


r 
u 


the moſt Part of the Wir 
Seaſon, - which renders them valuable, © becauſe" at that 
— Time we have few other Plants which produce Flowers; and 


altho? theſe Flowers are not beautiful, yet at that Seaſon 


vor 
which appears like a Flower is acceptable, as put- 


every 

ting us in Hopes of a ſucc when almoſt even 
1 f of | aye" bh ter 

Beauty. | | 

" EHRYSANTHEMUM ; . pet Gul, 
fo and Zfegue; a Flnoer ; which is to fay, dim Fino] Cu 
Marygold. 

| The Chara&ers are | 

| It hath an annual Root; bs Gap of hs. Bs ihe 


rical, and ſcaly ; the * are radiated ; the Rays being 


2 


e, We Loa 


Ibe Species are; 


1. name flore parti 
C. B. White Corn-Marygold, or 


1 


q 


e i lan 
1 \ 


22a. 2 pho matricarie,. flore albo pla. 


be double white Ms oe 


* 


CunvpantTuexun . luteum. H..Þy The 
welle, or Corn- 


Marygold, . 


4. CHRYSANTHEMUM. foho — „ 
Baerb. Ind. The double yellow — 


Ar hoe 2 2 e, fifty 
. The Quill-leav'd een or Corn-Mary” 
p ors po, Ds; 7 ry 09! ar cd 1 % 


Tawrn.'- 


leſs Note: than theſe mention'd, and -only 
Botanic Gardens for their nun 25 
nge. c 
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e e bee i ab ie but as i they 
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gh Dr gente ol | ride have double 
6 wine) . or Borders, to adorn the Pleaſure- 
Garden or Court-Yard. 15 ſingle ones may be pull'd up 

and caſt away as x 
e up the double ones, with a 


ſtroy d: But they 
Poe, provided the 
their Roots are kept 
dom, grow ie hae, but. produce 
wers. AJ 0626670 eee. 
In ſaving the Seeds of theſe Plants, you ſhould always 
make choice. of the very double Flowers, which will certainly 
roduce a much greater Quantity of double Flowers the next 
Your, than would the Seeds of fingle or half double Flowers; 
tho”, if the Seeds are taken from the very beſt Flowers, they 
will degenerate, and cy $7 0 ſingle Flowers amongſt them : 
Therefore, to avoid this Diſappointment, the better Method 
is, when you have gotten ſome fine, double Kinds of theſe 
Plants of both Colours, to take off ſome Cuttings of each 
Kind towards the latter End of Auguſt, or the Beginning of 
September, and plant them pretty cloſe, in Pots fill'd with 
common freſh Earth, ſetting them in a ſhady Place, and ob- 
ſerving to water them frequently : Theſe Cuttings will, in a 
Month's time, ſtrike out Roots, and begin to grow; you 
muſt therefore remove the Pots into an _ Situation, obſer- 
ving, as before, to refreſh. them with Water, (which muſt 
now be done "gently, that the 1 N= may not grow too 
vigorous before Winter): In this Place they may remain until 
the latter End of October, when you ſhould place the Pots 
into a common Hot-bed Frame, that they may be ſcreen'd 
from ſevere Froſts, which would deſtroy them; but obſerve 
to take the Glaſſes off every Day, when the Weather will 
permit; otherwiſe the Plants will draw up and be very tender, 
fo that upon the leaſt. Impreſſion of Cold they will ſuffer very 


much ; as alſo by being ſhut up cloſe, they would be ſubj 

to rot by the damp Air which ſurrounds them. 1 
In the Spring theſe Plants may be tranſplanted out either 

into ſoptrate Rar or Borders, as before directed, where they 

will flower early; and hereby you will be ſure to have the 

Sorts right, according to the Plants which the Cuttings were 


CHRVYSOSPLENIUM; [ xoveagrawor, Of governs Gold, and 
«xxv the Spleen, q. d. a Plant the Flowers of which are of a 
olden Colour, and good againſt Diſeaſes of the Spleen. ] 
olden Saxifrage. ee r ( 

The Characters arm | 


It hath a perennial fibroſe Robt; the Calyx (or Flower=cup) 
is divided. into four Parts; the Flower bath no viſible Petals, 
but hath eight Stamina, or Threads, which ſurround the Ovary ; 
the Pointal becomes a membraneous Veſſel, which is forked and 
bivalve, incloſing many ſmall Seeds, - 50d HY 1 

1. CHRYSOSPLENIUM folizs amplioribus auriculatis. Tourn. 
Golden Saxifrage, with large-ear'd Leaves. 

2. CHRYSOSPLENIUM folits pedicults oblongis infidentibus. 
Raii Sm. Golden Saxifrage, with Leaves ſtanding on long 


- 


SPAR @ „ 8 * 
Theſe two Plants are R wild in many Parts of 
Embd, upon marſhy Soils an Bogs, as alſo in moiſt ſhady 
Woods, and are ſeldom propagated in Gardens: where, if 
any Perſon have Curioſity to cultivate them, they muſt be 
planted in very moiſt y Places, otherwiſe they will” not 


 CIBOULS, or CHIBOULES ; theſe are alſo. cultivated by 

parting their Roots in Autumn, as was directed for E/calhons, 

and to which they are nearly allied; but the great Diverſities 

of theſe Kinds, which were formerly cultivated: in Kitchen 

Gardens, are now almoſt way neglected, it being found to 
0 


little Purpoſe the propagating ſo many Ki two 
three will anſwer all the es full 2 well 9 re 


nnn Alden aft ARARED 
CICER ; [This Plant is call'd Cicer, of Khevg Strength ; 


becauſe it is ſaid to ftrengthen';” It is alſo call'd Arirtane, be- 


cauſe the Seeds of it reſemb 1 
d 


A 9 aobwd 


* 


Fey \ 


The Charatters are; 8 . n e 15551 93 50 
It hath a. Pea-fpap'd' (or {14 on Hier, ꝛbhich ts 
ſucceeded by ſhort ſwelling 
Bladder of a Fiſh ; the Seeds are fhag'd ſomrwhat like a Rants 
TWIN ws, 9 Op no bn, 
1. CicBr . fativum, fore ' candide. | C. B. P. Garden 
8 with a white Flower. * Wa 
2. CiC EN ſativum, ſemine rufb. C. B. Manured Chiches, 
. een 
3. Cictr'” ſatirvum, ſemine nigro. C. B. Manured Chiches, 
wich black Sos 8 T7 » 
4. Cicsr ſativum, flone er rubro purpuraſcente, ſemine 
rubro. C. B. Manured Chiches, with purpliſh red Flowers, 
and red Seeds. 44 ud TIO 4 : '7  3UCQT, 


| There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant preſerved in cu- 
rious Botanick Gardens abroad : but theſe here enumerated are 
the common Sorts, which are cultivated in the Kitchen-Gar- 


dens in France, Italy, Spain, &c. and, I believe, are all Se- 


minal Varieties, which alter and change the Colour of their 
Flowers and Seeds, as do the common en-Beans. 

This Plant is ſeldom cultivated in England, except in parti- 
cular Gardens: nor do I think it worth planting for Uſe where 
Peas will do well, which are ſo much preferable for Goodneſs, 
and-much greater Bearers, producing above double the Quan- 
tity upon the ſame Ground: but in warmer Countries, where 
our delicate Sorts of Peas ſeldom thrive well, theſe may upply 
their Place; and, perhaps, in thoſe Countries they are mu 
more fruitful than with us. ; 

The Seeds of theſe Chiches ſhould be ſown in March, in an 
open Situation, and upon a warm dry Soil, in Rows about 
two Feet aſunder, and as thick as Peas are uſually ſown in the 
Rows: When the Plants are come up, the Ground muſt be 
hough'd, and the Plants earth'd, as is practiſed for common 


Peas, to which this Plant agrees very well in its Culture. In 


June and Fuly it will flower, and its Seeds will be ripe in Au- 
guft and September. | | 
be People in France and Italy preſerve them for boiling in 
the Winter" Seaſon, as we do our White and Grey Peas, to 


| CICHORIUM, 3 „ or xnedpov, Of NH, I find, "i 
cauſe it is found every-where in walking ; or as 42 of 
x, J go, and hg, a Place :] Succory. * 


The Characters are; 


ll is one of the Milky Plants, with a plain radiated Flower; 

2 — 4 are 2 from the Sides of the Branches, — 

t _ off -of the Branches upon fhort Foot-ftalks ; the 

Cup of the Nude, is like a contracted gens veel; the Seeds 

are angular, umbilicated, and in Shape ſomewhat like a Wedge, 
The Species are; | 


1. CicHorIuM latifolium, five Endivia vulgaris. Tourn. 
2 Broad-leav'd Endive. Srl jc 

2. CICHORIUM anguftifolium, wia vulgaris. Tourns 
Common narrow-leav* 1 2 . 

3. CicHoRIUM criſpum. Tourn. Curled Endive. 
4. CrcyorIuM criſpum, anguſtifolium. Boerh. Ind. Nar- 
row-leav'd curled Endive. 31 


5. Cichoniun ylveftre, froe officinarum. C. B. Wild 


Succory. | 


The firſt and ſecond: Sorts of ' Endive are now wholly diſ- 
uſed in the Kitchen-Gardens, as being vaſtly inferior to the 
> pre which are by much the larger and handſomer 
The Seaſons for ſ their Seeds are in May, June, and 
Za at four or ſive different Times; for that which is firſt 

is very ſubject to run to Seed, eſpecially if the Autumn 
warm and dry: but however, it is neceſſary to have a 
ittle-ſown in the e of the Moon in May, for the firſt 
Crop; and again in June, the Middle or latter End; and for 
the laſt Crop, about the Middle of July. *Theſe Seeds ſhould 


be ſown:in-an'open Situation, and a good rich Soil, but not 


too thick. When the Plants are come up, and grown to be 
oben aps Inches high, muſt be tranſplanted into another 
open Spot of Ground; at about ten Inches diſtant every 


Vay, . to trim off the Tops of the largeſt Leaves 


with your Knife before lant them; 8 them 
onſtantly other Evening, until they have taken freſh 
oot: After which Time they will need no other Care, but 

ere O  — i een e 


a,; ſomewhat like the mflated 


and ſo; 


r rr 
* 8 - . " 
* N © = - 
* — 


that are ſound, pulling off, and throwing away all the Totten 
and decay d Leaves ; obſerving to place the outlide Leaves all 


t the whole Plant cloſe up in-your Hand, tie it up with. the 
Tes * about two Inches below the Top, very cloſe ; 
and about a Week after po over the Plants again, and give 
them another Tie about the middle of the Plant, to prevent 
the Heart-Leaves from burſting out on one Side; which they 
are ſubject to do, as the Plants grow, if not prevented this 


. 8 of this you need only tie up the Plants firſt, 
over the Piece once a Week, as the ts increaſe 
their (Kom 3 by which means you will continue the Crop 
longer than if they were all ty d up at one Time: For when 
they are quite blanch d, which will be in three Weeks or a 
Month after tying, they will not hold ſound and good above 
ten Days or a Fortnight, eſpecially if the Seaſon proves wet: 
Therefore it is that I would — ſow A 5 * Sea- 
ſons, that you may have a Supply as long as ea ill per- 
mit. But in 3 this, you muſt tranſplant all the Plants of the 
laſt ſowing under warm Walls, Pales, or Hedges, to ſcreen 
the Plants from Froſt : And if the Winter ſhould prove very 
ſharp, you ſhould cover them with ſome Peas-haulm, or fach 
other light Covering, which ſhould be conſtantly taken off in 
mild Weather: Theſe Borders ſhould alſo be as dry as poſſible; 
for theſe, Plants are very ſubje& to rot, if planted in à moiſt 
Soil in Winter, | i 70h | 
Altho' I before directed the tying up of the Plants to blanch 
them, yet this is only to be underſtood for the two firſt Sow- 
ings ; for after Michaebnas, when the Nights begin to be x 
thoſe Plants Which are fo far above-ground will be hable to 
much prejudiced thereby; therefore the beſt Method is, to 
take up your Plants of the latter Sowings in a very dry Day, 
and with a large flat- pointed Dibble, plant them into the Sides 
of Trenches of Earth, which are laid very upright, ſide- ways, 
towards the Sun, with the Tops of the Plants only out of the 
Ground, ſo that the haſty Rains may run off, and the Plants be 
kept dry, and ſecured from Froſ e. 
The Plant thus planted, will be blanched fit for Uſe in about 
three Weeks Time; after which it will not keep good long: 
You ſhould therefore keep planting ſome freſh ones into 
Trenches every Fortnight at leaſt, that you may have a Supply: 
And thoſe which were laſt tranſplanted out of -beds,ſhould 
be preſerv'd till February or March, before are, planted to 
blanch ; ſo that from this you may be ſupply d until April, or 
later, according to the Seaſon: For at this laſt planting into 
the Trenches it will —— than in * the Days 
owing longer, and the Sun advancing with more Strength, 
A the Moiſture much ſooner than in Winter, which 
prevents the rotting of theſe Plants. 


© When your Eudive is blanch'd enough for Uſe, you" muſt 


dig it up with a Spade; and after having clear'd it from all the 
outfide green and decay'd Leaves, ſhould waſh it well in 
two or three different Waters, to clear it the better from Slugs 
and otherVermin, which commonly ſhelter themſelves amon 


gft 
the, Leaves thereof; and then you” may ferve- it up to the 


Table with other Sallading, nn 7 

But in order to have a Supply of good Seeds, for the next 
Seaſon, you muſt look over thoſe Borders where the laſt-Crop 
was tranſplanted, before you put them into the Trenches to 
blanch ; and make choice of ſome of the largeſt, ſoundeſt, 
and moſt curled Plants, in Number according to the Quantity 
of Seeds required: For a ſmall Family, a dozen good Plants 
will produce enough Seeds; and for a large, two: Dozen, or 


hy Plants. ie Wenn | 
eſs Would be taken up and tranſplanted under a Hedge or 


Pale at about eighteen Inches diſtant, in one Row about fix 


Inches from the e, Sc. This Work ſhould be done in 

12 Fray — 5 it 
may be deferr'd a Fortnight longer. Flower- ſtems 
begin to adyance, they ſhould be ſupported with à Pack- 
thread, Which ſhould be faften'd to Nails drove into the Pule, 
or to the Stakes of the Hedge, and run along before the Stems, 
to draw them upright cloſe to the Hedge or Pale; otherwiſe 


they will be liable to break with the ſtrong Winds. Obſerve 
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wild in unfrequented Lanes and Dutighils"in d 
England, where the Herb-women gather it, ſupph 


the Markets for Medicinal Uſe, 7 | 
12 * * : 1 „1 9 4 
CICUTA, properly ſignifies an Hollow intercepted betwe 
two Knots, of the Stalks or Reeds of which the we'd 
to make their Pipes; as Virgil ſings : | iy) IO: GO et 


E bub diſparibus ſeptem compatta Cicutis 
87 n TENT 1 , In 
The Characters are; | „ e 


The Leaves are cut into many minute a the Petal; 
the Flower are bifid, eee. and unegual; 4 us! 
Juceccdr by two ſhort channelle Seeds, Jud) And 
— Ctcur A major, C. B. Common or Greater Hen- 


2 QrcvT A miner; petroſelino fimilis. C. B. Leſſer Hen 
: SL x | i " 


lock, or FooP's Parſley. 


There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant, preſerv'd in 
curious Botanick Gardens; but the two Sorts here mentioned, 
are what we find wild in EMglndt. 

The firſt Sort grows to a, conſiderable Hei t, and is chiefly 
found upon the Sides of dry Banks in many Parts of England. 
The Leaves of this Plant are of a ning groep, Colour, and 
the Stalks are full of purple Spots; by which it is eaſily d- 
Riniguift®d from any Plants that reſemble it. This Sort is ſome 
times ufed in Medicine; tho by many People it is thought u 
have a noxious IT But emloct of the Antient, 
which was ſuch deadly Poiſon, is generally ſuppos'd to be yer 
different from this. N * 7TH 

The ſecond Sort is of a ſmaller Growth, and ſo like Parſh, 
that ſome unſkilful Perſons have gather'd it, and us d ĩt as ſuch; 
by which” ſeveral Perſons have Tuffer'd in their Health, and 
ſome have been deftroy'd thereby. 3 

Theſe Plants are never propagated in Gardens for Uſe, but 
are gather'd by the Herb- women in the Fielde. 


CICUTARIA ; [is ſo call'd from its Likeneſs to Giada 
Baftard Hemlock. 3 | eee 
The Characters are; 


The Root is large and thick ; the Stalks are thick, hollow, an 


 Jointed ; the Leaves are like the greater Hemlock, but are thick 


er ; the Seeds are long, thick, gibbous,, and ſhaped ſomewhat lit 
a Half-moon, and very much channelled. g Ls 5 


* 
ws * . 21 ; 46 
The Speciat are: 


1. CIcurARIA latifolia fætida. C. B. Broad-leay'd flink 
ing Baſtard Hemlock. | 


ſpread their Roots and Branches very far on either Side: The 
ſecond Near after ſowing they will produce ripe Seeds, but the 
Roots will abide many Years after, | 


% 
\ RY . þ * 142 wb, 2 _ 15 . 
IJ To this Article muſt be added. 
4 Er be I" * , ; * 8 " ' N 0 : A % * g 3 * 74 8 1 
Ciara Pineſa, uf? pediculi efitantar, ” C B. P. 383 
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i. Plant is propagated by Seeds,” which ſhould be ſown on 
2 bent rich Earth the Beginning of Mareb; and 
above-ground, they ſhould be carefully 
Weather often refreſhed with Water. By 
May the Plants will be fit to tranſplant; 


— 


ſhould be tranſplanted, placing them in Rows one 
aug ws bg and eight Inches Diſtance Plant from Plant in 
— 3 12 27 hich Time they 
have taken Root; after w ime 
more than to be kept clear from Weeds. About the Middle 
or latter End of June, the Plants will have acquired Strength 
enough to plant out for good ; at which Time you muſt care- 
fully dig a Spot of light ri n l 
tranſplant the Plants, placing them in Rows at four Feet Di- 
ſtance every Way, obſerving to water them, until they have 
en Root ; ne gene} meer — very clear from 
7 In Auguſt theſe Plants will be fit to tie up, which 
nuſt be performed in the following Manner : viz. You ſhould 
PU prepare a Parcel of Hay-bands: Then, in a dry Day, you 
muſt gather up the Leaves regularly, as were produeed; 
and having taken them up as cloſe as poſſible without bruiſing 
them, you muſt faſten the band round them near the 
Top, © 23 £0 hoop! Gn up: Then with a Spade you muſt 
bank up the Earth round the Plants, leaving about ten Inches 
or 2 Foot of their Tops uncovered; being careful that the 
Earth does not get into the Center of the Plants, which would 
endanger their rooting. As the Plants advance in Height, fo 
they muſt be earthed up from Time to Time, in the fame 
Manner as is practiſed for Celery ; by which Means moſt of 
the Earth between the Plants will be raiſed about them : for if 
they thrive kindly, they will grow to the Height of three Feet 
— a half, or four Feet; and will, when taken up ſor Uſe, be 
near three Feet in Length, when trimmed from their outer 


Leaves. And it is in this their Excellency conſiſts; for it is 


only the tender hlanched Part which is valuable. 

Thoſe Planes which were firſt tranſplanted out, will be fit 
for Uſe the Beginning of September 3 but thoſe which were 
later tranſplanted, will not be fit for Uſe until October; and 
ſome of them will continue until the End of November, or the 
Middle of December, provided the Seaſon be favourable ; but 
in very wet Seaſons, or in ſevere Froſts, they often rot and 
decay. g 

I andy to ſave Seeds of this Plant, ſhould preſerve 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous obſerving in 
ſevere Froſts to cover them lightly with Straw, or Peas-haulm ; 
which ſhould be conſtantly taken off in mild Weather, other- 
wiſe it will endanger the rotting of the Plants. In the Spring 
the Earth ſhould be taken from the Plants gradually, that the 
Stems may advance; and in June their Heads will be formed 
much like a ſmall Artichoke, but full of ſharp Thorns: In 
theſe Heads the Seeds. are contained, and will be ripe in Au- 


guſt. 
CINERARIA. Lide Jacobæa. | 


CIRCEA ; [Is faid to be ſo call'd from Circe, the famous 
Enchantreſs, ſaid to have inchanted Ulyſſes and his Companions : 
Boerhaave ſuppoſes it to be ſo call'd, becauſe the Fruit of this 
Plant takes hold of Peoples Cloaths, and by this Means draws 
them to it, as the Enchantreſs Circe was wont to do by her In- 
chantments] Enchanter's Night-ſhade, ; 4 


The Obaractert are; 8 


7 hath a p ennial creeping Root ; the Lanes which are whole, 
and ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of Night-ſhade, are placed alter- 
nately upon. the Branches; the Flower: conſiſts of two Leaves, 
which reſt oo a two-leaved Empa ; the Flawers are ſuc- 
2 ear-/baped Hruit, which is burry on the Outfide, and 
divided into two Cells; in each F tobich are contained, for the 

The Species are; | 
1. CiRcEa Lutetiana. 


* 


* Lean. 4 Enchanter's Night- 
2. CIRCEA minima. Cel. The ſmalleſt Enchanter's Night- 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very.'comman'in moiſt tha 
Places, and under Hedges, in moſt Parts of England; * 
ſecond hath not been found wild with us, tho it grows in 
Plenty in the Woods near the Hague, Where I gather'd it, k d 
brought it into England, where it, continues. to retain, its Dif- 
ference from the common Sort, notwithſtanding ſome: People 
have ſuppoſed it to be the ſame. are both great Runners 
ina Garden ; for which Reaſon they ſhould be planted (by 


2 > 


rich Ground, into which you ſhould © 


thoſe who would keep them for Vari 
Part of the Garden, where few vther Thi 


in ſome abject ſhady 
will grow. 
CIRCULATION of the Sap, Hide Sap. 


CIRRI y are thoſe fine Strings, or Hairs, which ſome 
Plants faſten themſelves, in order to their . & Foy, &c. 


CIRSIUM ; [is fo of Kipro;, a Circle, the fartheſt or 

— — tn D the * or Inflammation of the 
z becauſe it is wont to be uſed to cure that Di A 

Soft or Gentle Thiſtle. | * 8 


The Characters are: 


- It hath Leaves and Flnvers very Rte thiſe of the Thiſtle ; 
but the Spines upon the Leaves are ſofter, and the Cup ef the 
Flower. is deflitute of Spines. 


The Species are; 


5 1 Cr suν Anglicum, Ger, The Engliſh Soft or Gentle 
iſtle. k 
2. CixsIUM Britannicum, Clufii repens. J. B. The great 
Engliſh Soft Gentle or Melancholy Thiſtle. 
. Crxsrum maximum 2 radice. C. B. The greateſt 
bol. rooted Gentle Thi has 


4. Cresrum maculis 


® 7 


potted Gentle Thiſtle. 


There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant which are pre- 
ſerved in curious Gardens of Plants ; but as there is little Uſe 
or Beauty in them, ſo I ſhall paſs them over in this Place. 
The two firſt Species here named, grow wild in England ; 
the other two are Strangers, and 3 for Variety in 
ſome few Gardens: They may all be propagated by ſowing 
their Seeds in the Spring, in almoſt any Soil, but they require 
an open Situation; and when the Plants come up, they ſhould 
be ſeparated to about two Feet Diſtance, for they ſpread very 
e e the two firſt, which are terrible Creepers under- 
7 „and therefore ſhould not be placed near other Plants, 
eſt they over-bear and deſtroy them. The three firſt Sorts are 
alſo increaſed by parting their Roots; but the laſt is an Annual, 
and muſt either be ſown every Spring, or the Seeds ſuffered to 
_ * 5g the Ground, which will come up without any 

rouble. | | 


CISTUS ; [is ſo call'd from x7;o;, or Kiv0;, Gr. Ivy, be- 
cauſe the Antients believed the Leaves of this Plant did re- 
ſemble the Graund- Iuy; or becauſe its little ſeminal Veſſel 
is incloſed in a Ciſta or little Cheſt, as it were.] Rock Roſe. 


The Characters are; 


It hath the Appearance of a Tree; the Leaves are produced by 
Pairs oppoſite upon the Branches; the Cup of the Flower conſiſts 
of three. or five Leaves ; the Flower conſiſts of many Leaves, 
which are - Kory in Form of a. Roſe, having Abundance of 
Stamina or Threads in the Middle; from the Center of the Cup 
ariſes the Ovary, which is rough and hemiſpherical, and becomes 
a roundiſh or pointed Veſſel, conſiſting of many Cells, in which are 
contained many ſmall Seeds, _ | 


The Species are; 


1. CisTus mas, folio oblengo incans. C. B. The Male 
Ciſtus or Rock Roſe, with oblong hoary Leaves, 
2. CisTus mas major, folio ratumdiori. J. B. The greateſt 
Male Ciſtus, or Rock Roſe, with roundiſh Leaves. 
.- CisTvs * ˖·n breviori. J. B. Short- leav d Male 
Ci of Rock Roſe,  - _ | 
4. Cris rus mas, foliis undulatis & criſpis. Tourn. Male 
Ciſtus, or Rock Role, with waved and curled Leaves. 
5. CisTvus ladaniferq ie of Mee C. B. The Gum- 


argenteis notatum. Tourn. The White- 


g Ciſtus, or Rock Roſe of er. : 
6. CisTus ladanifera Hiſpanice, alicts falio, fore candido. 
Taurn. Spaniſh Gum-bearing Ciſtus, or Rock Roſe, with 
n Leaves and — FR * 8 2 0 
. CisTUs ladanifera- ica, ſalicis folio, flore albo, ma- 
cula punicante err Tourn. Spaniſh & ing Ciſtus, 
or Rock Roſe, with Willow Leaves, and white Flowers ſpotted 
with Purple. ige 40 
8. CriTus Leden, latifolium Creticum, F. B. Sweet broad- 
lea d Ciſtus, or Rock Roſe from Crete. 
9. Orsrus Ledon, foliis populi nigra, major. C. B. Large 
ſweet Ciſtus, or Rock Raſe, with black Poplar Leaves. 
10. Cisrus Laden, faliis. pepuli nigræ, minor. C. B. Small 
ſweet Ciſtus, or Rock Roſe, with black Poplar Leaves. 
11. CisTUs ladanifera Cretica, flore purpures. Towns, Or. 
wee 


that are well defended from the Cold. 


- 


Sweet Gum-bearing Ciſtus, or Rock Roſe from Grete, with 
purple Flowers. | h P 


The various Kinds of theſe Plants ate very great Ornaments 
to a Garden ; their Flowers are produc'd in great Plenty all 
over the Shrubs, which tho? but of a ſhort Duration, yet are 
ſucceeded by freſh ones almoſt every Day for above two 
Months ſucceſſively. Theſe Flowers are many of them about 
the Bigneſs of a middling Roſe, but ſingle, and of different 
Colours; the Plant continues throughout the Year. 

The firſt five and the eighth Sort will endure the Cold of our 
common Winters in the open Ground, provided they are 

lanted in a dry Soil, and in a Situation where they may be 
ſhelter'd from the cold Winds, and will riſe to the Height of 
five or ſix Feet, and may be eaſily train'd to form ſome 
Heads. Theſe being intermix'd with flowering Shrubs of the 
ſame Growth, - in ſmall Wilderneſs Quarters, &c. add greatly 
to the Variety, and their Flowers continuing to ſhew them- 
ſelves thro” « greateſt Part of the Summer, renders them 
worthy of a Place in the beſt Gardens. "The other Sorts are 
commonly preſerv'd in Pots, and hous d in Winter, tho? I be- 
lieve moſt of them might be brought to ſtand abroad in Places 

Theſe Sorts may all be propagated, by ſowing their, Seeds 
upon a gentle Hot-bed, or on a warm Border in the common 
Grand in March; and when the Plants are come up about 
three Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted either into ſmall 
Pots, or a Border of light Earth, at about ten Inches 
Diſtance every Way: If they are planted into Pots, they 
ſhould be remov'd under a common Hot-bed Frame in Winter, 
to defend them from the Froſt, which may be hurtful to them 
while young, if they are not protected from it; but they 
ſhould have as much open free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, 
and will require to be often refreſſi d with Water. a 

In the Spring following, theſe Plants may be turned out * 
the Pots, with all the h preſerv'd to theft Roots, a 


a L 


Border in the open Ground, ſhould be arched oyer, and cover- 
ed with Mats in froſty Weather, during the firſt Winter, but 


moving of theſe Plants, you ſhould be careful to preſerve as 

much Earth about * R 

ſhould prove hot and dry, 
fo 


Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated, by planting Cuttings 
of them upon a gentle warm Bed in May or June, keepin 
them ſhaded with Mats, and frequently refreſhed with Water, 
until they have taken Root, which will be in about two Months 
Time; when you may tranſplant them into Pots filled with 
good freſh light Earth, which ſhould be ſet in a ſhady Place 
until they have taken Root, and then may be expoſed to the 
open Sun until Ocrober, when you ſhould remove them into 
Shelter the firſt Winter; but the ſucceeding Spring you may 

lant them abroad, as was before directed for the Seedling 
lants. | r 
Ihe ſeventh Sort is by much the moſt beautiful of all theſe 
 Ciftus's : The Flowers, which are as big as a handſome Roſe, 
are of a fine White, with a deep purple Spot on the Bottom 
of each Leaf. This Plant alſo abounds with a ſweet glutinous 
Liquor, which exſudes thro* the Pores of the Leaves in ſo plen- 
tiful a manner, in hot Weather, that the Surfaces of the 
Leaves are coveerd therewith. From this Plant (Cluſius thinks) 
might be gathered great Quantities of the Laudanum, which 
is uſed in Medicine, in the Woods in Spain, where he ſaw 
vaſt Quantities of this Shrub growing. 2 n | 

But it is from the eleventh Sort, which Monſieur Tourne- 
fort ſays, the Greeks, in the Archipelago, gather this ſweet 

Gum: In the doing of which (Bellonius ſays) they make uſe 
of an Inſtrument like a Rake, without Teeth,” which they 
call Ergaſtiri: To this are tied many Thongs of raw and 
untanned Leather, which they rub gently upon the Buſhes, 
that produce the Ladanum, that fo that Iquld Moiſture ma 
ſtick upon the Thongs. After which they ſcrape it off wich 
Knives This is done in the hotteſt Time of the Day; for 
which Reaſon, the Labour of 
ceſſive, and almoſt intolerable, ſinde they are to re- 
main on the Mountains for whole Days together, in the very 
Heat of Summer, or the Deg- Days: Nor is there any Perſon 


— 
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| gow upon dry fandy Hillocks, and that he obſerved" Yevery 


g in, foliis Iongioribus Citro. 


ing this Ladanum is ex- 


* | * — * — 
Monſieur Tournefort- alſo relates the ſame in his N00 
where he ſays, That che Shrubs which produce the Ladens 


untry Fellows in their Shirts and Drawers, that were bruſh. 
ing the Shrubs with their Whips, the Straps whereof, being 
drawn over the Leaves of the Plant, licked up a fort of odor;: 
ferous Balſam ſticking upon the Leaves, which he ſuppoſes t, 
be Part of the nutritious Juice of the Plant which exudes 
the Potes of the Leaves, where it remains like a fattiſn Dem 
in ſhining Drops as clear as Turpentine. | wh 
When the Whips are ſufficiently laden with this Greaſe, 
they take a Knife, and ſcrape it clean off the Straps, and make 
it up into a Maſs of Cakes of different Sizes: This is "why 
by nap og dg Name of — | 4 
that is diligent, will r three Pounds two Ounces 
Day, or more, which they ſell for a Crown on che 5. 
This Work is rather unpleaſant than laborious ; becauſe it mug 
be done in the hotteſt Time of the Day, and in the 
Calm: ogy a the pureſt Ladanum is not free from Filth 
becauſe the Winds of the preceding Days lave blown Dag * 
on theſe Shrubs, which, by the glewy Subſtance upon the gur. 
faces of the Leaves, is thereby detained and mixed therewith 
But to add Weight to this Drug, they knead it up with ay 
fine blackiſh and, which is found in thoſe Parts; as if Nan, | 
herſelf was minded to teach them how to adulterate this Com. L 
modity. It is no eaſy Thing to diſcover this Cheat, when the 
Sand been well Blended with the Ladanum : In order © 
which you muſt chew it for ſome Time, to find whether i 
— between the Teeth; and if it doth, you muſt frf 
iſſolve it, and then ftrain it, in order to purify W 
has been added to it. N 3:5 2m 


'CITREUM ; Cx . Gr.] The Citron-Tree. 
_ The Characters are; „ 


I hath broad fliff Leaves like thoſe of the Laurel, but with 
out any Appendix (ar hath the Orange ) ; the Flowers conſift 14 
of the 

at 


0 "T 5 ly 4 I « * 
ear 


| 


many Leaves, which expand in Form of a Roſe ; the 
Flawer is flender and fleſhy, and is A 60 * 

the Top ; the Piſtil of the Flnver becomes an oblong, thick 
Fruit, which is divided into many Celli, is very full of Juici, 
and contains ſeveral hard Seeds. * | 


Ihe Species are; 


1. CtTREUM vulgare. Turn. The Common or on 
nary Citron. * 2 . 1 


2. CrrREUM dulci medulla. Turn. The Sweet C. 
tron. we , | 
3. CiTREUM magno fruttu. Tourn. The Large Citron. 
4. C1TRIOIDEs, vulgo Citratum Florentmum, fruttu 
nv, plerumgue turbinato, lævi ac ſuavi medulla, ebrtice odoratiſ- 
ert. Piſſ. Florentine Citron, 
with large ſweet Fruit, of a ſweet-ſmelling Kind, and long 
Leaves. | 5 
5. CITRIOID ES, ſeu Citratum Florentinum, fructu mucro- 
nato & recurvo, cortice verrucoſo odoratiſſimo. Hort. Piſ. 
Fhrentine Citron, with a pointed Fruit, which is recurved, 
and a warted ſweet-ſmelling Kind. WINE AD? = 
6. CiTRIOIDEs ſex Citratum Florentinum, fraftu minori, 
fere rotunds, acriori medulla, cortice odoratiſſimo. Hort. #4 
Florentine Citron with ſmall roundiſh Fruit, with a ſharp Taſte, 
and ſweet-ſmelling Kind. L 
7. CiTRIOIDESs, ſeu Citratum Florentinum adoratiſſimum, 
fruttu  proifere. Hort. Pifſ. Sweet-ſmelling Florentine Citron, 
with Fruit coming out of each other. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Fruit, with which 
the Englyh Gardens have been ſupply'd from God, where is 
the great Nurſery for the ſeveral Parts of Europe for this Sort 
of Trees: And the Gardeners who cultivate them there, are 
as fond of introducing a new Variety to their Collection, 5 
the Nurſery-men in England are of a new Pear, Apple, Peach, 
&c. So that the Varieties being annually increaſed, as ae 
8 of our Fruits from Seeds, there is like to be no End of 
the Variety of theſe, nor of the Oxwnge and Lemon-Trees. 
The moſt valuable Kind of theſe Fruits is the fifth, which 
in 9 Efteem, that the ſingle Fruits are ſold at Florence 
for Two Shillings each, and are ſent as Preſents to the Court 
of Princes. This Fruit is not to be had in Perfection in any 
other Parts of Itaꝶ but in the Plain between Piſa and Leghorn: 
And altho Trees of this Kind have been tranſplanted from 
that Spot to divers other Parts of Itah, yet they are found to 
loſe much of that excellent Taſte with which they abound in 
thoſe Plains. N Een $a e198 [10 7176434 iS n | 
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ſeveral Sorts of Gitrens are dultivated much in the ſame 

manner as the Qrange-Tree ; to which I ſhall refer the Reader, 
to avoid Repetition: but ſhall only remark, that theſe are 

ſomewhat tenderer than the Orange, and ſhould therefore 

have a warmer Situation in Winter ; otherwiſe, they are very 

ſubject to caſt their Fruit. They ſhould alſo continue a little 

longer in the Hauſe in the Spring, and be carry*d in again 

ſooner in the Autumn; as alſo to have a warmer and better- 

defended Situation' in the Summer, though not too much ex- 

pos'd to the Sun in the Heat of the Day. | 

And as their Leaves are larger, and their Shoots ſtronger 
than thoſe of the Orange, ſo do they require a greater Plenty 
of Water in the Summer; and in Winter they ſhould have 
but little Water at each Time, which muſt be the oftener re- 
peated, "The Soil ouþht to be mach the ſame as for the 

Tree, bat not quite ſo ſtrong. 

The Common Citron is by much the beft Stock to bud = 
of the Orange or Lemon Kinds upon; it being the ſtrai 
and freeſt growing Tree. The : 
Woot leis , than either the Orange or Lemon, and will 
take either Sort full as well as its own Kind; which is what 
none of the other Sorts will do. And theſe Stocks, if rightly 
managed, will be very ſtrong the ſecond Year after ſowing, 
and capable to receive any Buds, and will have Strength to 
force them out -vigoroully ; whereas it often happens, when 
theſe Buds are inoculated into weak Stocks, they frequently 
die, or remain till the ſecond Yeat before they put out: And 
thoſe that do ſhoot the next Spring after budding, are often- 
times ſo weak as hardly to be fit to remain, as being incapable 
to make a-ftrait handſome Stem, which is the great Beauty of 
theſe Trees. 


CITRUL, vide Pepo. 
CLARY, vide Horminumor Sclarea, 
CLAVICLE, [Claviculus, Lat.] a Claſper or Tendril. 


CLEMATITIS ; [rawuarirs of Kajua, 2 Twig, or Claſ- 
per, &c. becauſe it climbs up Trees with Claſpers, like thoſe 
of Vines. Hence it is alſo call'd Virgultum ductile, Ranuncu- 
tus obſequoſus ; and alſo Autrogenomene, and Flammula, as tho? 
producing a Carbuncle: For the Leaves being bruis'd and 

ly'd to the Skin, burn it into Carbuncles, as it is in the 

eftilence : and Flammula ; becauſe if one Leaf be cropp'd in 
a hot Day in the Summer-ſeaſon, and bruis'd, and preſently 

t to the Noſtrils, it will cauſe a Smell and Pain like a 

Flame]. 4 
The Characters are; 

It hath a perennial fibroſe Roots the Leaves grow oppoſite 
upon the Stall, 4 the ae, which conſiſt for the moſt part of 
four Leaves plac d in Form of. a Croſs, are naked, having no 
Calyx ; in the Center of the Flower are many hairy Stamina 
(or Threads ) which ſurround the Pointal ; the Pointal after- 
wards becomes a Fruit, in which the Seeds are gathered, as it 
were, into a little Head, ending in a kind of Plume. 


The Species are; | 


1. CLEMATITI1s, five Flammula ſurrecta alba. C. B. Up- 
right White Climber. | 

2. CLEMATITIS cœrulea erecta. C. B. Upright Blue 
Climber. 

3. CLEMATITIS Hiſpanica ſurrecta altera, & humilior, 


e albicante. H. R. Par. Low Spaniſh Climber. with a 
. Flower. e . 


4. CLEMATITIS fylveftris latifolia. C. B. Great Wild 
Climber or Travellers Joy. 
5. CLEMATITI1S ſylveftris latifolia, foliis non incifis. Tourn. 
ee Wild Climber or Travellers Joy, with undivided 
es. | 
6. CLEMAT1TI1s peregrina, faliis pyri inciſis. C. B. Spa- 
ib Climber or — hy ny 250 1 ee 2 
7. CLEMATITI1s Canadenſis trifolia dentate, flore albo, H. 


R. Par, 'Three-leav'd Canada Climber, with a white Flow- 
er 


8. CLEMATITI1S cœrulea, vel purpurea repens. C. B. 
Purple creeping Climber or ſingle Vugins Ne | 
9. CLEMATITIS cœrulea, flore pleno. C. B. Blue Clim- 
ber with a double Flower, or double Virgins Bower, vulgo. 
10. CLEMATIT1s repens rubra. Boerh, Ind. Red creep- 
ing Climber, | K 

Ii. CLEMATITIS Orientalis, folio Apii 4 ex viridi 
faveſcente, N reflexo. T. 8.“ Hefen Cle _ 
2 dmallage 


ber, with 
"ws „ and a reflex d Flower of « greeaidh Yel- 


ther in October or Fe 
ind is ſmoother, and the 


m — to. | 


12 Ciemarirrs purputce viþms, pHakis florum  orit« 
2 Banift. Cat. — a r Ne. 


The firſt, ſecond and third Sorts die to the Surface of the 
Ground every Winter 3 but their Roots are of long Continu- 
ance, ariſing again in the Spring. The ſecond and third uſu- 
ally grow with us about three or four Feet high, and produce 


Quanticies of Flowers; but the firſt Sort is of humbler 
5 


rifing above ei Inches high, but in other 
2 it 2 like the 3 * 
e Plants are propagated either by Seeds, or parting 
their Roots: But the former being N. Method, he 
Plants feldom riſing until the fecond Year after ſowing, and 
are often two Years mote before they flower) the latter is gene- 
rally practis d. The beſt Seaſon for parting theſe Roots, is ei- 
ebruary ; either juſt before their Branches 
or before they riſe again in the Spring. 

will grow almoſt in any Soil or Situation: But if the 
Soil is very dry, they ſhould always be new planted in the Au- 
tumn, otherwiſe their Flowers will not be fo ſtrong : But if 
the Soil be wet, it is better to defer it until the Spring. The 
Roots may be cut through their Crowns with aſharp Knife, ob- 
ſerving to preſerve to every Off- ſet ſome good Buds or Eyes 
and then it matters not how ſmall you divide them, for their 
Roots increaſe very faſt. But if you part them very ſmall, 
you ſhould let them remain two Years before they are again re- 
mov d; that the ſecond Year their Flowers may be ſtrong, and 
the Roots multiply'd in Eyes, which in one Year's Time can- 
not be obtain'd. 

Theſe Plants are extreme hardy, enduring the Cold of our 
ſevereſt Winters in the open Air; and are very proper Orna- 
ments for large Gardens, either to be planted in large Borders, 
or intermix'd with other hardy Flower-Roots in Quarters of 
flowering Shrubs ; where, by being plac'd promiſcuouſly in 
little open Places, they fill up thoſe little Anne and are 
agreeable enough. in to lower about the beginni 
of June, and often Tote Sy produce freſh Prone. 055 
tober; which renders them valuable, eſpecially ſince they re- 
quire very little Care in their Culture; for their Roots may be 

uffer'd to remain ſeveral Years undiſturb'd, if we do not want 
wy them, which will not in the leaſt prejudice them. 
e fourth and fifth Sorts are found wild in moſt Parts of 
_— eſpecially the fourth, which grows upon the Sides 
of Banks, under Hedges, and extends its traili hes over 


the Trees and Shrubs that are near it : "This Plant in the Au- 


tumn is generally cover'd with Seeds which are collected into 
little Heads, each of which having, as it were, a rough Plume 
faſten'd to it, hath occaſion'd the Country People to give it the 
Name of Old Man's Beard. The fifth Sort being no more than 
an accidental Variety of the fourth, is often found intermix'd 
therewith, | 
The ſixth Sort is an Ever-green, and altho? it be a Native 
of a warm Country, yet I find it hardy — to endure the 
Cold of our Climate in the open Air : This Plant commonly 
* — vaſt Quantities of large greeniſh yellow Flowers in the 
epth of Winter, (provided it is not retarded by very ſevere 
Weather) ; for which Reaſon, together with the Beauty of its 
I green Leaves at that Seaſon, it deſerves a Place in every 
rden. 
80 he ſeventh Sort is very like the fourth, which is our com- 
mon Sort, from which it only differs in having but three Lobes 
to each Leaf, whereas ours have five or more. | 
'The eighth and tenth Sorts, which are the moſt common in 
Spain and 7taly, are at preſent very rare in England, being on- 
ly to be found in curious Botanick Gardens : But the ninth 
rt, which is a Variety of the eighth, is propagated in man 
Nurſeries near London, (but particularly in that of Mr. Chri- 
flopher Gray, near Fulham ; where, amongſt many other cu- 
rious Exotick Trees and Shrubs, I ſaw this in very great Plen- 
ty) e This Sort produces very double Flowers in great Quanti- 
ties all over the Plant, which continue at leaſt two Months, 
and render it valuable. | 
The eleventh and twelfth Sorts are alſo uncammon in Exg- 
land at preſent : The eleventh was brought from the Levant 
by Monſ. Tournefort, the chief Botaniſt to the late King of 
rin: . "The twelfth was brought from America, where it is 
found in divers Parts in great Plenty, but particularly in Virgi- 
nia and North Carolina; from whence I have receiv'd Seeds 
of this Plant, which have grown with me in the Phyſic Gar- 
The nine laſt-mention'd Sorts ate all of them trailing Plants, 
ſome of them growing to a very great Length, particularly 
the fourth, fifth, and ſeventh Sorts, which ſhould be planted in 
large Wildernefs Quarters, on the Stems of great gr » 
n Wie 
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which they ſhould be train'd up, where, by their wild Appear- 
ance, they will be agreeable enough. © | 

The other Sorts are proper enough to intermix with flower- 
ing Shrubs of a middling Growth, where, being faſten'd to 
ſtrong Stakes, they will riſe about fix or ſeven Feet high, and 
produce great Quantities of Flowers, Theſe may alſo be = 
ted to cover Seats, in Wilderneſs ers, that are d d 
for Shade; to which Purpoſe theſe Plants are v ap- 


well 


ted, requiring little more than to train their Branches re- 
gularly at after which they will maintain themſelves very 
well. 


| Theſe Plants are propagated by laying down their tender 
Branches (as is practisd for Vines) in the Spring, which in one 
Year's Time will take Root, and may then be remov'd to the 
Places where they are deſign'd to remain; which ſhould be 
done in the Spring, obſerving to lay a little Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground round their Roots, and to water them 
gently in dry Weather : In two Years after planting they will 
make very ſtrong Shoots, which ſhould be train'd up to Stakes, 
that they may not trail upon the Ground, which would ſpoil 
their flowering, and render them very unſightly. From this 
Time they wil require no farther Care, than to cut out every 
other Year the decay'd Branches; and in the Spring, to 
ſhorten ſuch Branches as may have grown too long and ram- 
bling for the Places where they are planted. | 
heſe alſo may be rais'd from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
either ſo ſoon as ripe, or very early in the Spring, in a Bed of 
freſh light Earth, or in Pots or Boxes fill'd with ſome Earth, 
becauſe the Seeds of moſt of theſe Plants remain in the 
Ground until the ſecond Spring before they appear, eſpecially 
if they were not ſown in Autumn, When the Plants come 
up, they muſt be carefully clean'd from Weeds e and in very 
dry Weather frequently water'd; and in the ſucceeding 
Spring they ſhould be tranſplanted out into Nurſery-beds, 
where they may remain two Years longer ; by which Time 
they will have arriv'd at Strength to flower, and may then be 
remov d to the ſeveral Places where they are to remain. 


CLIMATE ; [of xxua;, Gr. an Inclination] is a Part of the 
Surface of the Earth bounded by two Circles parallel to the 
Equator ; ſo that the Day in that Parallel neareſt to the 
Pole, exceeds the Day in that Parallel neareſt to the 
Equator by ſome certain Space of Time, viz. half an Hour, 
till you come to Places ſituate nearly under the Artick Circle; 
and a whole Hour, or even ſeveral Days, when you go be- 


it. 2 | 

The antient Greet Geographers reckon'd only ſeven Cl- 
mates from the Equator towards the North Pole, and denomi- 
nated them from ſome noted Place, through which the middle 
Parallel of the Climate paſs d: But the Moderns reckon up 
twenty-four. . | 

The Beginning of the Climate is the Parallel Circle, where- 
in the Day is the ſhorteſt. 

The £od of the Clay i that wherein the Day is the 


Re therefore are reckon'd from the Equator to 
the Pole ; and are fo Bands or Zones, terminated by 
Lines parallel to the ; tho” in Strictneſs there are ſe- 
veral Cimates in the Breadth of one Zone. 

Each Climate only differs from its contiguous ones, in that 


1 


5 2 
its Beginning has its longeſt preciſely twelve Hours 
its End twelve Hours and an half : The ſecond, which 
here the ſirſt ends, vz. at twelve Hours and an half, 
teen Hours: And ſo of the reft, as far as the Polar 
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1 who conhn'd the they 
imagin'd the habitable Part of the Earth, only allow'd of 
ſeven, 2s has been ſad: The firſt they made to paſs through 


— — ” — 
The Term Climate is vulgarly beſtow'd on any 
Region differing from another, either in reſpect of the . 
ſons, e the 
1 ut any Regard to the Length of the 
. | | os: 


CLINOPODIOM ;- [ of Ram 
Gr. a Foot, as tho' the Feet of a 
Dioſearides) the Stalks of this Plant reſemble the Feet of z 

Field-Baſil. | | 
The Charatters are; , 


h is a Plant with a labiated Flnver, conſiſt 
whoſe upper Lip is upright, roundyſh, and genera 4n two; 
but the Beard, or under Lip, is divided into three Segment; , 
theſe Flowers are diſpos'd in Whorles round the Stalks, and ar, 
ſucceeded by oblong Seeds, | 

The Species are ; . » 

1. CLixoPoDIuM origano fimile, elatius, majore flore. C. B. 
The taller Field-Baſil, with a Flower — Baſtard. 

oram. 


2. CLIXOPODIUM erigane ſimile, flore albo. C. B. Fiel. 


Baſil, with a white Flower, reſembling Baſtard- 


CLinoPopIU fe | facie, C. B. Wild Fi 

x DIUM arvenſe, ocymi facie. „ 

Ball, reſembling Baſil. ; re ct 
4. CLivopopDIUM Alpinum, roſeum, ſatureie foliis, 

Mu. A Alpine F wg tine with 12 il . 85 
5. CLinopopium Firginianum, anguſtifolium, floribus an- 

plis luteis eee cujus caulis, 2 quouts verticill, 

decem vel duodecim foliolis rubentibus eft circumcinctus. Baniſty, 

Pluk. Phyt. Tab. 24. Narrow-leav'd Virginian Field- 

with large yellow Flowers ſpotted with Purple. + 


The firſt Sort grows wild upon dry chalky Hills in diy 
Parts of f Srv The cond is a Variety 67 the firſt, from 
which it only differs in the Colour of the Flower, Theſe 
Sorts do abide many Years, and may be propagated in a Gar- 
den, by either ſowing their Seeds, or parting of their Roots ; 
the latter of which is the moſt expeditious Ss as alſo the 
ſureſt Way to preſerve the white - flowering Kind in its Co- 
lour, becauſe it may return back to the purple Kind from 
which it at firſt degenerated, Theſe Plants ſhould have a light 
_—_ 5 an open Situation, in which they will thrive er- 
ceedingly. | | 
. The third Sort is alſo found upon very ſtony or 
Hills in ſeveral Parts of England * thi being — 
Plant, is only propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe, otherwiſe they will hardly grow: 
Li... muſt have a very ſtony Soil, in which it chiefly de- 
ts. | | 
18. fourth Sort is alſo an annual Plant, which was 
mou the Alps £ This ſhould be ſown in the Spring of the 
ear, in almoſt any Soil, it being a ve natur d 
and will thrive in 4 Part of the „ 88 __ 
The fifth Sort grows wild in Virginia and Carolina, from 
whence the Seeds have been ſent over, which grow very wel 
with us, and are hardy enough to reſiſt our Cold in the open 
Air, if planted in a dry Soil. TEX ID 


CLUTIA. 


This Plant was named by the learned Dr. Boerhaave of Ly- 
_ in Memory of Augerius Clute, who was a curious Botx 


The Chara#ers are; 


It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of five Leaves; in 
the Center hs the Pointal, plac „. Frets : thi 
Pointal afterward becomes the Fruit, which is divided ini 
2 Parts, and hath three Cells, in which are containd 

We have but one Species of this Plant, which is, 

CLUTIA Athiopica fruteſcens, portulace folio, flore ex albidt 
vireſcente, Boerh. Shrubby # 2 Crd 10 a Purſlane 
Leaf, and a greeniſh white Flower. | 


This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
early in the Spring, on a moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to wa- 
gently from time to time, as the Surface Decomes 

; and in the Heat of the Day the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed 
admit freſh Air, and let the Steam ariſing from the Bed 
off, If the Bed be of a proper Temper for Heat, the 
will appear in about a Month after ſowing ; and when 
are about two Inches high, they ſhould be carefully take" 
and tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 
freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Trane 
U 
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it. Mile et. 
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obſerving to ſhade them until have taken new 
7 after which time they ſhould be equently refreſhed 
with Water, and the Glaſſes ſhoul d be raiſed every Day, when 
the Weather is warm, to admit freſh Air; otherwiſe. the 
Plants will draw up very tall, and become very weak. To- 
ward the latter End of June, if the Plants have made à good 
Progreſs, they will be near a Foot in Height : therefore you 
ſhould then 


in to inure them to bear the open Air z "3nd 
the middle of July, they may be removed out of the Hot- 
bed; and placed in the open Air, in a warm Situation, where 
they may be defended from ſtrong Winds. During the Sum- 
mer Seaſon, theſe Plants muſt be frequently watered ;- but it 


ſhould not be given in too large Quantities, eſpecially while 


the Plants dung. Toward the latter End of September, 
— Plants =, by bd into Shelter ; for if they are ex- 


ſed too late in Autumn, will be in Danger of ſufferi 
* Morning Froſts. In Winner theſe Plants ſhould be — 
in a moderate Stove for the firſt Seaſon, while they are young 
but after they have obtained range they will live in a good 
Green-houſe ; but then they ſhould not have too much Water 
in cold Weather, This Plant will riſe to the qr 2 of three 
or four Feet, and become ſhrubby ; and being an Ever-green, 
will add to the Variety in the Green-houſe. 


CLYMENUM ; [ge, of n, Gr. to roll, becauſe 
the Branches of this Plant embrace whatever Plants do 
grow near them with their Tendrils.]J Chickling-Vetch. 


The Characters are; 


The Stalks, Flowers, and Fruits of this Plant are like thoſe 


Lathyrus ; but the Leaves conſiſt of many Conjugations plac'd 
2 r , which ends in a AA | 


The Species are; 

1. Crymenum Hiſpanicum, flore vario, filiqua plana. 
Tourn. Spaniſh Chickling: Verck; with a variable 1 — 
and a plain Pod. a | 

2, CLrymenum Hiſpanicum, flore vario, filiqua articulata. 
Tourn, Spaniſh Chickling-Vetch, with a variable Flower, 
1 Pod. r : 

. CLrymgenum Bithynicum, ſiligua ſingulari, flore minore. 
7e eu. Bithynian Chickling-Vetch, with a ſingle Pod, and 

er Flower. 


4. Crymenum Parifienſe, flore cœ ruleo. Tourn, Com- 
mon Chickling-Vetch, with a blue Flower. , 

5. CLyMExum Grecum, flore maxims '.. md T. Cor. 
Greek Chickling-Vetch, with a large ſingle Flower. 


The firſt, ſecond, third, and fifth Sorts are Arinuals, and 


muſt be ſown every Year, (as is practis'd for the Sweet-Pea) . 
If they are ſown in Auguſt, in a warm Border, will ftand 
through the Winter, and flower early in the ſucceeding Spring, 


by which Method you may be ſure to obtain good Seeds ; 
whereas thoſe which are ſown in the Spring, are many times 
F Rains in Autumn before their Seeds are per- 
fected. 

tion; for if they are over-hung by Trees, c. they ſeldom 
come to any Perfection. 

Thoſe of theſe Plants which are ſown in Autumn, will be- 
gin to flower in May, and continue to produce new Flowers 
till 2 about which Time the Seeds of their early Flowers 

be 


. wil perfected. Their Flowers are in Shape like thoſe of 
0 the Pea: but being of variable Colours do make a pretty Va- 
riety in a Garden; and if the Plants are ſupported with Sticks, 


they may be kept in a ſmall Compaſs. The fourth Sort hath 


a perennial Root, which multiplies very faſt, ſoon over-run- 
ning a Spot of Ground, and ſhould therefore be kept in a Pot, 
where the Roots will be confin'd, and thereby the Plant caus'd 
to produce a greater —_ Flowers than it would natu- 
rally do if its Roots had full Liberty. 
CNICUS. | 
4 The Characters are; 


It hath floſculous Flowers, | many Flerets, A 

are *r and upon 2 % the Florets * 2 
cli'd in a ſcaly Cup ſurrounded with Leaves. 
The Species are; . | 
1, Cnicus fylveftris hir ſutior Carduus Benedictus. 
C. B. The Adel Tube vag.“ a 
2, Cxicus atractylis lutea diftus., H. L. The yellow 
Diſtaff-Thiftle, vulgo, | 


3. Cnicus peremis caruleus anus, H. I. Tangier 
perennial blue Diſtaff- Thiſtle. TN, Ih 


4. Cnicus tient, atradtylidis folio & facie, leuco- 
hes, T. Cor, Candia Ba I NR nell Reeg 


þ 


ing Coa, with 


eſe Plants delight in a dry Soil, and an open Situa- | 


5; Cnicus: Hiſpanicus ur boreſe ans fertid;ſſumus Shan. 
Stinking Sanz Tree Diflaf Thill. 1 


The Bleſed Thiſtle is cultivated in Gardens for the Herb, 
Which is dry'd and preſery'd for medicinal Uſes ; but of late 
Years it hath been in leſs Uſe than formerly, for which Reaſon 
there is but little of it now propagated, =. 

This being an annual Plant, is only rais'd by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn, or very early in the Spring: When 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be either tranſplanted, or 
hough'd out to about nine or ten Inches Diſtance from each 
other, that the Plants may have Room to- ſpread, obſerving 
alſo to keep them clear from Weeds ; and when the Plants are 
in full Flower, F be cut off and laid to dry in a 
ſhady Place; and after they are thoroughly dry, they may be 
tied up into Bundles, and hung up in a dry Room upon Strings 
in R ſo that the Air'may paſs freely between them, 
which will prevent their growing mouldy or rotting, which 


—— are very ſubject to, if laid too cloſe, or kept in a moiſt 
e. 


The other Varieties are only preſery d in curious Botanick 
Gardens; they may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 
the Spring, in a warm dry Soil, and the ts reduc'd to 
about two Feet Diſtance : They will flower in July; and if 


4 Autumn is favourable, their Seeds will be perfected in Sep- 
tember. 


COA. This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier from 
the Iſland of Cous, which gave Birth to the Prince of Phyſi- 


_ Hippotrates, We have no Engliſh Name for this 
t. 


The Characters are; 


Is hath a ghbular bell-ſhaped Flawer, con ſiſting of one Leaf ; 
from whoſe Cup ariſes a multifid Printal, WF 4 a Nati 
the hinder Part of the Flower ; which afterward becomes a 
Fruit, compoſed of three membranaceous Seed-veſſels, which are 
compreſſed, Foe, and divided into tius Cells, in which are 
contained oblong winged Seeds, 


We have but one Species of this Plant, which is ; 


Coa ſcandens, fructu trigemino ſubrotunds. Plum. Climb- 
i a roundiſh Fruit, which opens into three 


This Plant was obſerved by Father Plumier (in the French 
Iſlands in America) and hath been ſince found in great Plenty 
in the Spaniſh Settlements in America, particularly about Cam- 
pechy, from whence the Seeds have been ſet by Mr. Robert 
Millar, Surgeon, to ſome curious Perſons in this Country, 
who have raiſed ſeveral of the Plants ; but as they are very 
young, ſo it can't be expected that any of them will produce 

owers until they ate three or four Years old, becauſe they 
ſeem to be of ſlow Growth. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be obtained 
from the Places where it naturally grows, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring, in ſmall Pots filled with light freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving 
to water the as often as it becomes dry; and in the 
Heat of the Day, the Glaſſes of the Hot- bed ſhould be raiſed 
to admit freſh Air, and let the Steam, which may ariſe from 
the Bed, paſs off; and if the * ſhould prove cold, the 
Glaſſes ſhould be covered with Mats. If this be duly obſer- 
ved, the Plants will begin to appear in three W or 2 
Month after ſowing ; when you thould be careful to fprinkle 
them frequently with Water, but do not let them have too 
much at each Time ; for while they are very young, they 
ard. add rotting, if they are kept too moift. You 
muſt alſo obſerve to admit freſh Air to them, in proportion 
to the Warmth of the Seaſon, otherwiſe they will draw up 
very weak; which ſhould always be carefully prevented, be- 
cauſe few Plants which afe drawn up tender at ficft, will ever 


after become ſo and beautiful as thoſe which are brought 
up hardily from the Beginning. 8 

When the Plants are about two Inches high, ſhould be 
carefully ted each into a ſeparate Pot, with N 
freſh Earth, and into the Hot-bed obſerving to 


y ſhould be ſhaken out of them, and their 
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not live in the open Air in this Country: fo that when they 
01 — 


are grown too to remain under the Glaſſes of 
bed, they ſhould be removed into the Bark Stove, where * 
ſhould be placed with the tend Exoticks, and heated wi 


great Care. This Plant commonly riſes to the Height of five 


or fix Feet, but being a trailing Plant muſt be ſupported by a 
Stake ; otherwiſe it will ors the neighbouri 242 in 9g 
ves 


Stove, and injure them. It is ever- green, and / 
ing of a ſhining n Colour, it makes a pretty Variety a- 
mongſt other tender exotick Plants. 


COAST-MARY, Id. Balſamita. 
COCCIGRIA. Vid. Cotinus Coriaria. 


COCHLEARIA ; [is fo call'd of Cochleare, Lat. a Spoon; 

becauſe the Leaves of this Plant are hollow'd like a Spoon. ] 
Spoon-wort, or Scurvy-graſs. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts ur Leaves, which: are diſpos'd in 

Form of a Croſs e eee ariſes the Pointal, which 

becomes an almo/t r Fruit, divided into two Cells by an in- 


termediate Partition, to which the Valves adhere on both Sides, 


end are furniſb d with many round Serds. 
The Species are; 


x. CocyLEARIA folio ſubrotumdo. C. B. Scurvy-graſs 
with a roundiſh Leaf, or Common Scurvy-graſs, ; 
2. COCHLEARIA folio o. C. B. Scurvy-graſs with 
a ſinuated Leaf, or Sea Scurvy-graſs, vulgo. 
_ CocuyLEARIA minima, ex montibus Malliæ. Sher. Boerb. 
Ind. The leaſt Scurvy-graſs, from the Felſb Mountains. 
4. CocnLltEAria folio cubitali. Tourn, Horſe-radiſb, 


The firſt of theſe Species is r in Gardens for me- 
ow 


dicinal Uſes : This is done by ſowing the Seeds in Juh, ſoon 
after they are ripe, in a moiſt ſhady Spot of Ground; and 
when the Plants are come up, be thinn'd fo as to 


be left at about four Inches Diſtance each way. The Plants that 
are taken out may be tranſplanted into other ſhady Barders, 
if you have Occaſion for them; otherwiſe they may be 
hough'd out, (as is praQtis'd for Onions, Carrots, &c.) and at 
che ſame time all the Weeds my By hough'd down, ſo as to 
clear the Plants intirely from „ that they may have 
Room to grow ſtrong. In the Spring theſe Plants will be fit 
for Uſe ; and thoſe that are ſuffer'd to remain will run up to 
Seed in May, and perfect their Seeds in July. If this Plant is 
ſown in the Spring, the Seeds ſeldom grow well ; there- 
fore the beſt Time is ſoon after they are ripe : The Plants 
rarely live after producing Seeds; ſo that it ſhould be ſown 
every Year, to have it for Uſe, | 

The Sea large is alſo us'd in Medicine ; but this 


es in Kent and Eſſex, where the Salt 


in the Salt 
Water overflows it almoſt every Tide; and can rarely be 
made to in a Garden, or at leaſt to laſt longer there 
than one Year : But it being ſo eaſily gather'd in the Places 
before-mention'd, the Markets are fupply'd from thence by 
the Herb-women, who make it their is to gather this 


Herb. | | 
The little Wl Scuryy-graſs is an abiding Plant, and may 
be preſerv'd in à Garden, if planted in a ſtrong Soil, and a 
Situation, This is preſery'd in curious Gardens of Plants, 

but is not of any Uſe. 


The Hor ſe- Radifb is p from Cuttings or Buds from 
the Sides of the old Roots. beſt Seaſon for this Work is 
in October or February; the former for dry Lands, and the 


Natter for moiſt. Mane ; Bro: 
vide yourſelf with a good 2 -ſets, which ſhould 
: but it matters not how ſhort 
they of the Roots which are 
taken up for Uſe, ſhould be cut off about two Inches long with 
Bud to it, which is eſteem'd the beſt for planting. Then 
a Trench ten Inches 2 you ſhould place 
Off-ſets at about four or five Inches Diftance each Way 
ds, covering them up with the Mould that 

the Ir 2 Chen 
in 2 manner, and continue the ſame 


4 


b 
by 


; 


with 
was 
cond I 
until the 
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lender; therefore it is the better way to let them remain un 
the ſeeond Year. The Ground in hich this is planted b 
to be very rich, otherwiſe the Roots will make but a (ny 


COCOS. V Palma Nucl. 
- CODLIN-TREE, V Malus or Apple-tree. 
 COFFEE-TREE. ide Jaſminum. 


COLCHICUM, is fo call'd, from Calchis a Province of th 
Levant, (now call'd Mingrelia) becauſe this Plant was former 


The Characters are; 


It hath a Fleer conſiſting of one Leaf, which is ſhap'd jy 
a Lily, riſing from the Root in Form of a ſmall Tube, and; 
widened gradually into fix Segments; the Pointal riſes from ih 
Bottom of the Flower, ending in ſmall Threads, and turns ts @ 
oblong triangular Fruit, divided mto three Cells, which are 
of roundiſh Seeds : It hath alſo a ſolid bulbous Root, which ij a 
ver'd with a membranous Skin. | 


The Spectes are; | 


FE. Colcricum commune, C. B. Common Meadow-%. 
2. Corcnicum Anglicum album, Park. Enpli | 
Meadow-Saffron. N 99" with 


. Corcuricum e. C. B. The double-floyer 
Mezdew.Saff * N 


ron. 

4. Cor chicun floribus Fritillariæ inſtar teſſelatis, fi 
planis. M. H. Meadow-Saffron with Flowers er'd like 
thoſe of the Fritillaria, and ſmooth Leaves. 

. Corcnuicum Chionenſe, floribus Fritillarie inſtar te 
latis, foliis undulatis. MH. H. Meadow-Saffron with 4 
** Flowers, and wav'd Leaves, commonly call d Colchicun 

9. 

6. Corcnuicum latifolivm variegatum. C. B. Broad-leay'i 
ſtrip'd Meadow-Saffron, 2 L © 

. CoLcnicum vernum Hiſpanicum. C. B. Spring-flowe: 
ug Meadow-Suffron. 1 | 


8. Col chicun candidum multiflorum, C. B. Many-flowe' 
white Meadow-Saftro n. | * 4; 


The firſt of theſe Species is found in moiſt Meadows in & 
veral Parts of England. The ſecond is a Variety of the fir, 
from which. it only differs in the Colour of the ** The 
third Sort alſo originally came from the firſt ; but is preſer!| 
in Gardens, for the Doubleneſs of its Flowers. The four 
Sort is a Stranger to our Iſland, and is ſuppos'd to have bem 
brought from the Levant, with the fifth Sort, which diffen 
from the fourth in having the green Leaves very much ware 
on the Edges, The Root of one of theſe two Species is thought 
to be the Hermodaciyl of the Shops. The ſixth Sort hat 
fine, broad, variegated, green Leaves, for which it is great 
eſteem'd. The ſeventh Sort is valuable for producing its Flows 
early in the Spring; as is the eighth for producing a gret 
Number of Flowers, 

Theſe are all very pretty Varieties for a Flower-Garden, 
moſt of them producing their Flowers in Autumn, when fer 
other Plants are in Beauty, The .Flowers, come up and ar 
blown ſome time before the green Leaves appear, and at 
therefore by ſome call'd Naked Ladies. The green Lews 
come up in Winter, and in Spring are extended to a grer 
Length In May the green Leayes begin to decay; ſoon afte 
which Time, is the proper Seaſon to tranſplant their Root; 
for if they are ſuffer d to remain in the Ground till 41 
they will ſend forth freſh Fibres; after which Time it will be 
too late to remove them. The Roots may be kept abort 
Ground until the Middle of Augu/t ; at which Time if the) 
are not planted, they will produce their Flowers as they li 
_ of the T * — this will greatly weaken their Root 

Manner of planting their Roots being the ſame as Tulih., 
&c. I ſhall forbear — Ar. it here, 2 — the Reader 0 
that Article: And alſo for ſowing the Seeds, by which Mea 
new Varieties may be obtain'd, I ſhall refer to the Article d 
1 where there will be proper Directions for tl 


A442, ESC et RE RTE 


COLD, ſignifies ſomething devoid of Haar, ar which dos 
not contain in it any Particles of Fire; according to wh® 
Definition, Cold is a mere Negative Term, And this is agree 


able to the Sentiments of molt of our Modern Philoſophe 
[who ſuppoſe Cald to. coulil in a mere Privatian os Diminut® 
/ | 147 (114 P 151519 k 3194, L i h 77. . 


| 


Other) 


— | | 
ne dne Rodde are Cold which check and reſtrain the Motion 
of the Particles wherein Heat conſiſts. 

There are three Kinds 
thoſe whoſe Particles are perfectly at 
Particles are indeed agitated, but with leſs Violence than 
thoſe of the Hot Body to which they are apply d; or, wh, 
ſuch whoſe Particles have a Motion proper for exciting 
WM Senfation of Heat, but move with a different Determination, 

| fo as to retard and change the Motion of the Particles of the 


Hence three different Kinds of Cold, or cold Bodies do pro- 


ceed, 

The 1ſt, That Cl is common to all hard Bodies which con- 
ſits in the Reſt of their Parts. 

The 24, Is that which riſes from plunging any Part of the 
Body in Water; which conſiſts in this, that the Parts of our 
Precordia being more briſkly agitated than thoſe of the Fluid, 
do communicate of their Motion to it. hee 

The zd, The Cold felt on the Collection of warm Air with 
a Pan, or in blowing hot Breath out of our Mouth with the 
Lips cloſe ſhut; which conſiſts in this, that the direct Motion 
of the Particles of Air do in ſome Meaſure c and rebate 
the Motion and Determination of the Parts of the Body : And 
hence it is that a cold Body cannot cool another without heat- 
ing itſelf. 

ence alſo it proceeds, that the more the Parts of ö 
Body are at Reſt, the more the Particles of a warm Bady oa 
is apply'd to heat them, muſt loſe of their Motion, and con- 
ſequently of their Heat. 2 5 

there being more quieſcent Parts in a Marble than in 
Wood, which is 2 of Pores and Interſtices, the Marble is 
ſelt colder than the Wood. And hence alſo we underſtand 
why Air near Marble and other denſe Bodies ſomewhat 
colder than in other Places. j . 
On this Principle the two latter Kinds of Cold appear 


a. 


ſome- 
vations : 14 2 OY Yar Cold 

be efteem'd real frigorick Corpuſcles; a eſs may 
be deem d a real Quality, as well as Hotneſs. Theſe Particles 
do not only check the Agitation of thoſe continually diffus'd 
from the Inner Parts of an Animal to the Outer ; but —_— 
an elaſtick Power, they bend and hang about the Filaments o 
the Body, pinch and ſqueeze them ; and hence is that acute 
pungent Senſation call*d Cold. 

t Cold is more than a mere Relation or Compariſon, is 
evident from its having real and poſitive Effects; fuch as 
Freezing, Congelation, Condenſation, Rarefattion, Burſting, 
& 


I 3 

Dr. Clark takes Cold to be owing to certain Nitrous and 
other Saline Particles, endued with particular Figures proper 
to produce ſuch Effects. Hence Sa Armoniach, Satt-Petre, 
Salt of Urine, and many other Volatile and Alkalizate Salts, 
mix'd with Water, increaſe its ee of Cold very ſenſibly. _ 

Hence alſo comes that popular Obſervation, That Cold pre- 
vents ion. Which, however, muſt not be admitted without 
an Exception: Since if a hard porous Body have its Interſtices fill'd 


with Water, and this be too much dilated by freezing, the in- 
cluding Body will be burſt. And thus it is that Cold proves de- 
ſtructive to the Parts of ſome Plants : As it d in che Winter 


Anno 9 when in ſeveral 'Trees, whoſe Trunks were much 
expos'd to the South-Weſt, the Sap being thereby d by 
the Warmth of the Sun, which for ſeveral Days at the Begin- 
8 the ſevere Froſt, ſhone with an uncommon Heat, and 
the Nights coming on to extreme Cold, whereby the rarefy'd 
Sap was ſo ſuddenly condens'd, that the Sap-Veſſcl could not 
contain it, and thereby burſt off the Bark of many Trees al- 
moſt from Top to Bottom, and this chiefly on the South-Weſt 
Side of the Trees, as it did of two Occidental Plane- 
Trees in the P ſeveral Pear and 


hyſick-Garden at Chelſea, 
other Fruit-Trees in the Nurſeries of Mr. Francis Hunt at 

Dr. Beerhadve ſays,” That there 'is no fuck Thi 
Nature as abſolute Cold ; that the moſt ſevere he 


in all 
ever 


known, was in the Year 1728, that then the Water wodld. 
freeze while it ran down bis Hand; pil yet even then the 
Cold was not ſo complete, but that he make un artificial 
Cold greater by twelve Degrees, N 
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Tho' much might be fad as e the Efe of Cold on 
I ſhall only with the Obſervation of the Rey 
Dr. Hales, who in the Concluſion of his excellent Treatiſe of 


Vegetable Staticks, fays ; A 
| conſiderable of Moiſture, which is perſpir'd 
cold Winter- ſeaſon, 


. 


from the Branches of Trees during the 
lainly ſhews the Reaſon, why dug Seaſon of cold North- 
Paſterly Winds, the Bloſſoms and tender young-ſet Fruit and 
Leaves are, n- ſo frequently blaſted, vi. by 
having the Moiſture exhaled faſter than can be ſupply'd from 
rees ; for doubtleſs Moiſture riſes flower from the Root, 
the golder the Seaſon is, tho' it riſes, in ſome Degree all the 
Winter ; as is evident, as he ſays, from his ſucteenth Experi- 

in the ſaid Book, 

from the fame Cauſe it is, that the leafy Spires of Corn 
ing Winds often faded and turn'd yellow, 
makes the Huſbandman, on theſe Occafions, wiſh 
which, though it be very cold, yet it not only 
Root from being frozen, but alſo ſcreens the Corn 
drying Winds, and keeps it in a moiſt, florid, ſupple 


t ſeems therefore to be a reaſonable Direction, which ſome 
Authors who write on Agriculture and Gardening, give, viz. 
during theſe cold drying Winds, when little Dew falls, to 
water the Trees in dry Soils, in the bloſſoming Seaſon, and 
while the young-ſet Fruit is tender; and provided there is no 
immediate Danger of a Froſt, or in Caſe of continu'd Froſt, 
to take care to cover the Trees well, and at the ſame Time to 
ſprinkle them with Water, which is imitating Nature's Method 


F 


etz 
feet 
: 
4 


of watering every Part. 

| 2 1 Iters over Wall - trees, he ſays: I have often 

— that are ſo broad as to prevent any Rain or 
ew 


when 

coming at the Tres, they do more Harm than Good in 
theſe long drying Winds, becauſe they prevent the 
ling on them, which would not only refreſh 
and fupple them, - but alſo convey Nouriſhment to them : But 
in caſe of ſharp Froſt after a Shower of Rain, theſe Shelters 
and other Fences muſt needs be of excellent Uſe to prevent 
the almoſt total Deſtruction occaſion'd by the Freezing of the 
tender Parts of Vegetables, when they are full ſaturate with 
Moiſture. | 


COLEWORTS. Vid. Braffica. 


COLOCYNTHIS ; [ Ronexiby of rates nec it moves the 
Belly; or of Ge dv, Dog” s-meat, by Way of Irony, becauſe 
of the great Bitterneſs. ] | ute or Hine: Gant 

The Characters are; 


It is in all reſpefts like the Gourd, excepting the Leaves of 
this Plant being deeply jagged, and the Fruit being exceſſiueh bitter, 
and not eatable. 

The Species are; 

1. CoLocynTHIs fruttu retunds major. C. B. The greater 
92998 with a round F _ 2 

2. CoLocynTHIs fruttu Aurantis femili. Tourn, Coloquin- 
tida, with a Fruit reſembling an Orange. | 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plarit, which ate 
very common in divers Parts of the Eaft and W:/t- Indies ; 
but as few of them come to any Maturity with us, fo I ſhall 
paſs them over, with only obſerving, that whoever hath a mind 
to cultivate any of theſe Plants, muſt ſow them upon a Hot- 
bed, and them as is directed for raiſing Early Cucum- 
bers ; to which I ſhall refer the Reader. 


COLUMBINE, i Aquilegia 
[" COLUTEA, Bladder-8ena. + { 


The Characters are; | 
It hath a papilionacerus (or Butterfly) Flower, which is ſuc- 
a by Bode, ſomewhat reſentling the inflated Bladdert of 


Fiſhes, in which are contain'd ſeveral Kidney-ſhay'd Seeds. 
The Species are; 53 


1. Coxrvr za wicorie. C. B. Bladder Sena. 
2. CotuTEA 3 rubentibut. J. B. Bladder- 

Cotrur RA Orientalis, anguine! s, Aren r, 
3 7. Cor. SI Sena, with Blood-colour'd 
4 Cotur rA Mthiopica, „ Falls barber Fovis, 
Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian Bladder-Sena, with Scarlet Flowers, 
and Lare like the Bitver Bugb. . 
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ohiis parvis mucrondtis, ve- 


5. Corlur EA Africana annua, | | 
ficulis compreſſis. Hort. Amſt. African annual Bladder-Sena, 
with fra! printed Lenres ond colnet Poll . 


The two firſt Sorts are promiſcuouſiy ſold by the Gardeners 
near London, amongſt other flowering Shrubs, and are ſeldom 
diſtinguiſh'd but by Botamifts, ek 

\ Theſe are propagated by ſowing their Seeds any Time in the 
Spring, in a Bed of common Earth; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be kept clear from Weeds ; and the Mi- 
chaelmas following, they ſhould be tranſplanted either into 
| Nurſery, Rows, or in the Places where they are deſign'd to re- 
main; for if they are let ow in the Seed-bed too long, they 
are very ſubje& to have downright Tap-roots, which renders 
them unfit for Tranſplantation : Nor ſhould theſe Trees be ſuf- 
fer'd to remain too long in the Nurſery. before they are tranſ- 

planted, for the ſame Reaſon. 7 

Theſe Shrubs grow to the 7 of eight or ten Feet, and 
are very proper to intermix with Trees of a middling Growth 
in Wilderneſs- quarters, or in Clumps of Flowering- trees, 
where the Oddneſs of their Flowers and Pods will make a pretty 
Variety. | 
| "The third Sort was brought from the \Levant by Monſieur 
Tournefort to the King's Garden at Paris ; from whenee ſeveral 
curious Gardens have been ſupply'd with this beautiful Plant: 
This is alſo rais'd by ſowing the Seeds in the Spring, either in 
a moderate Hot-bed, of in a warm Border; and when the 
Plants are come up ahout four Inches high, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into Pots fill'd with light freſh Earth, and duri 
the firſt Winter ſhould be ſhelter'd under a common Hot- 
Frame; and the Spring following, they may be taken out of 
the Pots, and planted into a warm Border, where. they will 
thrive and flower the third Y car from Seed,  ' 

The fourth Sort is tenderer than any of the former, and 
ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed, and afterwards tranſplanted into 
Pots,. and manag'd as was directed for the third Sort, and in 
the Spring put into warm Borders under a good Wall, where it 
will flower and ſeed the ſecond Year ; and if the Winters 
prove mild, will remain for two or three Years, producing 
great Quantities of beautiful Scarlet Flowers; but if the Win- 
ter proves hard, or the Soil is moiſt wherein it is planted, it 
ſeldom ſtands through a Winter abroad. This Plant is by moſt 
People preſerv'd in Green-houſes with Oranges, Myrtle, &c. 
But in this Management they are ſubject to grow very weak, 
for want of mere free open Air than can be given with Safety 

to the other Trees; therefore the. beſt Method is, to preſerve 
them, during the Winter, in an open Frame, where the 
Glaſſes may be kept off in mild Weather, and put on in froſty 
cold Nights, by which hardy Management the Flants will pro- 
duce a greater Quantity of Flowers than when they are drawn 
in a Houſe, CEL XR"? 

The fifth Sort is an annual Plant, ſeldom riſing above three 
Feet high with us, and is but of very little Beauty: This is 
preſerv'd in curious Gardens of Plants, 'The Management of 
it being much the ſame as the Balſamina, I ſhall refer the 
Reader thereto for Inſtructions. 4 & 


* © COLUTEA SCORPIOIDES. Fide Emerus. | 
.. COLLIFLOWER. Ide Braffica: | 
* COMA AUREA ; [ſocall'd from the Golden Colour of its 
Flowers} Goldylocks. 2 | 5 
The Characters are; 1 ä 5 
it hath a fibroſe perennial Root; thi Leaves, which are 
in great Numbers, are produc'd alternately on my Side the 


Branches; the Cup of the Fletuer is mot ſpecious; the Flowers are 
yellow, and produc d either ſingly, or in an Umbel upon the Tops 


of the Branches, to which may be added, it hath the Appearance 


of a Shrub, 
he Species are; Rod By of 
1. Coma AuREa Germanica, Park. Theat, German Goldy- 


4 Coma Hur ta Africana, fruticans, folits linarie an- 
guſtis major. Hort, . African ſhrubby Goldylocks, with 
racrow ien die Lewes 4 a tp * Oe 
3. Coma Aur a Africana, fruticans, faliis crithmi marini. 
1 Amft. African Mn Go xks, with Samphire 
„„ e 1485 3 
4. COMA AUREA Africana, fruticans, fellis glaucis, & in 
extremitate trifidis. . Amt. African 2 Gold locks, 
with Sea-green' Leaves, which are divided into three Parts at 
5. Coma Aung A Africana, fruticans, folits glaucis. langis 


= 


bus multifidis, apice pinuularum trifide. Boerh. Ind, alt. 


1 ! ar 


" in the open Ground : 


enough to produce ripe Seeds. | 


Leaves, which are divi 
trifid at their Points. 


The firſt of theſe Denys. wary haniye ond will endure to le 
is propagateth by parting th 
oots. in the Spring, or by planting Cuttings: in any of the 
Summer Months, which-if water d and ſhaded will take Rog 
in fix Weeks Time, when they may, be tranſplanted into the 
Borders where they are to remain for good: This Plant pro- 
duces very pretty Umbels of Gold- colour'd Flowers upon the 
Tops of the Branches, which continue in Beauty for a logg 
Time, which renders it worthy of a Place in every goa 
Garden. The other four Sorts are tenderer, and muſt be pre 
ſerv'd either in a Green-houſe or under a Hot-bed Frame i; 
Winter. £3474 1 
Theſe are propagated by planting their Cuttings in 
the Summer Months in I of light Earth; which if 
ſhaded and watered, will take Root in two Months Time. 
when, they muſt be planted into Pots fill'd, with freſh lh 
Earth, and may be expos'd to the open Air until Q#ober ; x 
which Time they ſhould be remov'd to Shelter, leſt the Mor. 
ing Froſts ſhould injure them: But they require to haye a grey 
Share of free open Air in mild Weather; for if they are ſhut 
up too cloſe they are very ſubject to Mouldineſs, and thei 
younger Branches are very apt to decay: They muſt alſo hay 
frequent, but moderate. Waterings in Winter; and in the 
Spring, ſhould be remov'd into the open Air as ſoon as poſlible, 
obſerving to do it by degrees, that they may not receive a 
Check thereby. With this Management theſe Plants will 
of them grow to be eight or nine Feet high, and become ven 
woody, and will produce great Quantities of Flowers thry 
moſt Part of the Year, which renders them worthy of a Place 
in a good Green-houſe. 10 


COMMELIINA: This Plant was ſo call'd by Father Ply 
mier, from Doctor Commeline, a famous Profeſſor of Botany at 
Anfterdam, g 580 

- The Characters are; 6 


De Leaves are produc'd alternately, and ſurround the Stalk 
at their Baſe, being in Shape. ſomewhat lite the Ephemeron 
the Stalks trail upon the Ground, and grow very branchy ; at th 


into many Parts, each of 


4? 


- 11 


ſetting en of the Branches, between the Wing of the Leaf au 


the Stalk, is produc'd a Flower which conſiſts of. two Leaus, 
which are plac'd in the Form of two Wings, much after the max 
ner e the Butterfly Flowers; From the upper Part of th 
Flawer are produc'd three ſhort Stamina (or Threads) ; 
which are faſten'd yellow Apices, which reſemble the Head of « 
Muſhroom : In the under Þart of the Flawer are produc d thru 
other Male Stamina, which: are thicker and longer than th 
other ; the Ovary is produc d in the Center of the Flawer, which 
is extended into a long intorted Tube, and becomes an oblong Fruit, 
__ into two Cal, in each of which is contain d one abliꝶ 
ed. ets if 5 n | 
There is but one Species of this Plant at preſent known, 
which is, a E 
- CoMMELINA graminea, latifalia, flore cœruleo. Plan. 
Nev, Gen. Broad Graſs-leav'd Herb Commeline, with blue 
This Plant ſeldom continues with us longer than one Yea; 
but the Seeds, which are annually ripen'd, falling to the 
Ground, will grow again, ſo that we need be at no farther 
Trouble than to allot this Plant a Place in a warm Border, and 
not ſuffering it to be deſtroy'd, where it will maintain itſelf 
without any Culture. The Staiks of this Plant ftriking Roots 
at the Joints as it lies upon the Ground, this Plant may be in- 
creas'd faſt enough in Summer by cutting theſe off, and tranſ- 
planting them out into a freſh Spot of Ground, where the) 
will greatly increaſe. "The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown 
as ſoon as it is ripe ; for if it be kept till Spring, it ſeldom comes 
up well, nor will the Plants rais'd in the Spring be forward 
COMPARTIMENTS, are Beds, Plats, Borders, and 
Walks, laid out according to the Form of the Ground, and 


Ingenuity of the Artiſt, and depend more on a good Fancy 


than any Rules: Or, are Diverſities, or Knots of Flower, 
Gardens, or Parterres, of which there are great Variety, and 
may be diverſiſy d infinitely, according to the Fancy of the 
| eee are Pieces of Ground divided 
into equal Squares and Flower-Beds, mark 'd out by the Line, 
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= to theſe | - Boxders of two Feet in 
111 * Plat of Ground be ſmall ; but 
if they be reaſonably large, three Feet; and edge. 2 
Borders with Box, or uptight hardy Thyme, or N or 
Aromatick Herbs or Flowers, for the Sake of the greater 8 


And in order to preſerve the Paths and Allies of ba; ep - 
Loy fm, even, La peat they lay them with a Coat of 
Sand or Gravel two or three Inches thick, keeping them 
houghed and weeded as often as there ſhall be Occaſion. | 


COMPOSTS, [are fo call'd, of Compoſt, or Compoſt, 
Lat. Compounds, of | componere to © mix : 
And in Huſbandry and Gardening, they ſignify ſeveral Sorts of 
Soils or Earthy Matter mix'd together, in order to make a 
Manure for aſſiſting the natural Earth in the Work of Vegeta- 
tion, by Way. of Amendment or Improvement, ] 


Co are various, and ought to be different according to 
the di uk; Nature or Quality of the Soils which they are de- 
fign'd to meliorate, and according as the Land is either light, 


, or hoſe. or heavy, cloyey and cloddy. A light, looſe 
Land E Compoſt of a heavy Nature, as the Scouring of 
deep Ditches, Ponds, &c. 

So, on the other hand, a 
requires a Compoſt of a more ſprightly and fiery Nature, 


that will infinuate itſelf into the lumpiſh Clods ; which, if oy 
were not thus manag'd, wquild very much obſtruct the Wor 


of Vegetation, f 
As a good . for cold clayey Land, ſome adviſe to take 

one Load of Sea-ſand, (if it, can be conveniently had), or if 
not, other Sand, or ſandy Ground, or ſharp Sand, and two 
Loads of good rotten Dung, and three Loads of natural Mould, 
two Loads of the top Spit Turf from off the Meadows, or any 
other Kind of rich Turf Land, and half a Load of Coal- 
Aſhes, or the Sweepings of Streets, a ſmall Sprinkling of Pi- 
geons, Sheep, or other hot Dungs. [Theſe are to be laid down 
in different Heaps in a Circle, having a large Space in the 
Center, ſo that they may all be thrown up together in one 
Heap, which is to be done by as many Perſons at each Heap, 
as there are different Loads in each, viz. one to that of one 
Load, two to that of two Loads, and three to that of three 
Loads, and ſo on; theſe muſt caſt and ſpread at the ſame 
ime every Parcel with Care, and not all together in Lumps. 
The fitteſt Time for the doing of this, is when the Weather 
s dry, and alſo in the Month of May. This Mixture ſhould 

de turn'd once a Month till Michaelmas, and then it may be 
Wcreen'd and ſeparated into ſeyeral Sorts, to be ready, as oc- 
afion ſhall require, in the Nurſery. 95 | 
For the firſt Sort, it will be bel to ſet the Skreen more up- 
ight ; and what comes thro* may be mix'd with one fourth 
part of Melon Earth very fine. , 
The ſecond Sort may be ſcreen'd with the Skreen ſtanding 
more ſloping ; by which means, what comes thro' will be 
oarſer than the ny | | 
The Remainder, which will be the rougheſt and moſt cloddy 
arch, is recommended as an extraordinary Manure to be dug 
Wn order to improve any barren or poor d; and if it be 
ept in a Heap for one Year, and ſkreen'd the next Year, 
will then be as good as either of the former. The fineſt of 
theſe ſhould be beſt kept in a Houſe, or under ſome Covering, 
hat it may be dry; tho? it would be better to be turn'd out 
ometimes to get Rain, 5 | 
A or a looſe ſandy Ground may be made by taki 
Wo Loa A R e Loads of — Soil, * Loads 
of ſtrong loamy Earth, three Loads of Pond Earth, or of the 
dcouring of Ditches, which are to be order'd, mix'd, and 
creen'd as before; and ſo to make three different Sorts of 


Others recommend other Compoſts differing according to the 
lifferent Soils, - | 

For a fiff Sail inclining to Clay, To make five Loads of the 
ame Soil well broken and open'd, and to add tp that five Loads 

ore of Heath Turſs burnt ; that theſe having been well mix'd 
and laid together during the Winter in a Heap or Ridge, and 
Peing well fifted or ſkreen'd, are recommended as a good Com- 
ft that will extremely forward Trees. PE 
2. To mix four of ſharp Sand, and two Loads of 
\ſhes of burnt Furzes, Gorz, Fern, Weeds, or Wood, with 
our Loads of fff. Soil well broken and open'd: That. theſe 
aving been well mix ' d together and laid up in a Ridge in Sep- 
ember, ſhould lie till the February following, and then may 
e ſkreen'd and ſifted for Uſe, Sir William Bruce is faid to have 
d this Campeſt.in his Garden with good Such 
3. For a f Soil, Take four Loads of the ſtiff Soil, two 
Loads of rotten Wood,” ſuch as may be found under a Wood 
le, or the ſame Quantity of rotted Leaves, if the former 
an't be had, two Loads of burnt Grafs-Turf, and four Loads 


Land that is heavy, clayey or chddy, 


9 2 - = 
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of Sand ; This is recommended to be done in O/ober likewiſe z 
becauſe being then made; and ſifted in the following Spring, 
'twill be better than if they were made in the Spring 3 for that 
the Heat of the Summer would exhale the volatile Spirits, and 
if they were not laid in ſome ſhady Place under Trees, the 
Weeds would exhauſt good Part of the Nouriſhment that is in 
Fw Arg! berg E well, 1 in a . till Fe- 

ary, an n hfted, is recommended as a 7 0 

4. Take two Loads of ſtiff Soil, two Laab at Need 
after the Oil has been preſs'd out, four Loads of Sand, and 
two Loads of burnt Heath or Graſs-Turf, and prepare them aa 
the others, and fift them: And this Compe/t is recommended 
as one that will forward any Plant. F 

5. Take four Loads of ſtiff Soil, two Loads of Malt Grains 
after Brewing, and four Loads of Sand; theſe being prepar'd 
as before, are recommended as a Compoſt that will haſten the 
Growth of Plants. | 1 

6. Take of Sheeps-dung and Wood-Aſhes equal Quantities; 
of Loam or Mother-Earth double the Quantity: Prepare them 
as before directed, and they will prove a good Compoſt. 

7. Take four Loads of 145 Earth, four Loads of Sand, four 
Loads of Horſe- Dung well conſum'd, and two Loads of Turf- 
Aſhes : Prepare this Mixture as before directed. | 

Ihe other Compoſitions which are proper for particular Plants, 
or choice Flowers, being exhibited in the ſeveral Articles where 


thoſe Plants are treated of, I ſhall not repeat them in this Place, 
but refer the Reader thereto. 


COMPOUND FLOWERS, are ſuch as conſiſt of many 


Florets. or Semi-florets, or both together, which make up 
what is commonly call'd one whole Flower. | 


CONE: A Cie is a hard dry Seed-Veſſel of a conical Fi- 
gure, conſiſting of ſeveral Woody Parts (and is for the moſt 


part ſcaly) adhering cloſely together, and ſeparating when 
ripe. 


CONIFEROUS TREES, are ſuch as bear Cones ; as, the 
Cedar of Libanon, Fir, Pine, &c. A 


CONOCARPODENDRON, Silver Tree, vulgo. 


The Characters are; 
It hath an apetalous amincous Fler, which it ſurrounded 
by.a Number of long Leaves, immediately under the Flnwer-cup, 
which conſiſts of 


frve narrow Leaves ; Pp are ſucceeded by. 
Cones, in Shape like thoſe of the Larch Tree ; the Seeds are 
each of them included in a ſeparate Cell. | 


The Species are; 


I, CONOCARPODENDRON foliis argenteis ſericeis latiſſi- 
mis.” Boerb. Ind. alt. Silver Tree with broad ſoft white 
_— | 

2. CONOCARPODENDRON folio rigide craſſo anguſto, cono la- 
ricis parvo. Boerh. Ind. alt. ler Tree _ a — thick 
Riff Leaf, and a ſmall Cone. | 

3. CONOCARPODENDRON folio ſubrotundo craſſo rigide 
valde nervaſo, cono longo variegato, ex rubro & flavo, flore au- 
reo. Boerb. Ind. alt. Silver Tree with a roundiſh thick ſtiff 
Leaf full of Nerves, long Cones variegated with Red and Yel- 
low, and a gold-coloured Flower. | 

4. CONOCARPODENDRON' folio tenui angu/le ſaligno, cona 
caliculato, corona foliacea ſuccinfto, Boerh. Ind. alt. Silver 
Tree with a narrow Willow Leaf, and the Cones growing in 
ſmall Cups, which are ſurrounded with a Crown of Leaves. 


Theſe Plants are at preſent very rare in the 22 Gar- 
dens; the natural Place of their Growth is in the Country of 
the Hottentots, near the Cape of Good Hope, from whence ſe- 
veral of theſe Kinds have been brought to the Gardens in Hol- 
land; but I have not obſerved more than two Sorts in the Eng- 
liſh Gardens: for they are with Difficulty propagated, the 
Cuttings ſeldom taking Root, tho' managed with-the greateſt 
Care, and the. Layers are two or three Y cars before they are 
rooted enough to take off ; ſo that the ſureſt Method to pro- 
pagate theſe Plants is by Seeds, which are ſeldom brought from 
the Country of their Growth; and as they do not yet produce 
Seeds in Europe, ſo they will be ſcarce, unleſs 5 of 
their Seeds could be procured from abroad. | 

. The Seeds ſhould be brought over in their Cones ; for if they 
are taken out, they will loſe their growing Quality, before 
they arrive in Europe,” When the Seeds are obtained, they 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring of the Year, in Pots filled 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 


bark; obſerving frequently to water the Earth, otherwiſe the 
Seeds will dry, and their Covering become ſo hard, as to pre- 
vent their Growing, When the Plants are come up about 
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two Inches high, which be expected in Six Weeks after 
ſowing, if the Seed be freſh, they ſhould be carefully ſhaken 
out of the Pots, and ſeparated, pitting each into a ſmall half- 
penny Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, and then plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- bark; then water them pret- 
ty well, to ſettle the Earth to their Roots, and in the Heat of 
the Day cover the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, to ſcreen the Plants 
from the Sun, until they have taken new Root, which will 
not be longer than a Fortnight ; after which time they muſt 
have a large Share of freſh Air admitted to them, by raiſing 
the Glaſſes with Bricks every Day, when the Weather is warm: 
you muſt alſo frequently refreſh them with Water in hot Wea- 
ther, which if duly 2 the 0 7. Na _ G 
Strength enou inning o to bear the open 
Air, to wow x 4 muſt then be inured by Degrees; and the 
Middle of Juh they ſhould be taken out of the Hot- bed, and 
laced in a warm Situation, where they may be ſcreened from 
ong Winds; in which Situation they may remain until the 
End of September, when they ſhould be removed into the 
Green-houſe. For the firſt V ear they are ſomewhat tenderer, 
than they will be when they are grown large; ſo that the 
firſt Winter they ſhould be placed in the warmeſt Part of the 
Green-houſe, where they may enjoy the Heat of the Sun, and 
be ſecured from Cold. | 

After thefirſt Year theſe Plants may be treated as many other 
exotic Plants which come from the ſame 3 and only 
require to be protected from great Cold; ſo may 8 in 
the open Air during the ſummer Months, and in Winter re- 
moved into the Green-houſe, and placed where may en- 
joy as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; for if theſe 

lants are kept too warm, or too cloſely confined from the 
Air, they will make long weak Shoots, and become * h 
'Theſe Plants muſt be new-potted every Spring, when the 
Earth ſhould be carefully pared off from their Roots, and freſh 
Earth added to fill the Pots ; and as the Plants advance in 
Size, ſo they ſhould have larger Pots; but they muſt not be 
ut into Pots too large, for nothing is more injurious to moſt 
ants than over-potting of them. 

Theſe Plants, in the natural Country of their Growth, be- 
come 11 but in Europe, where they are canfined in 
Pots or Tubs, it cannot be expected they ſhould grow ſo 
large. The largeſt Plant of theſe Kinds I have yet ſeen, was 
not more than * Feet high; but as they retain their Leaves 
throughout the Year, which are of a fine filver Colour, ſo 
they merit a Place in the Green-houſe, for the bEautiful Va- 
riety they add among other exotic Plants, Eh 


CONSOLIDA Major, it Symphytum. 
CONSOLIDA Media, vide Bugula. 
CONSOLIDA MINIMA, vide Bellis. 
CONSOLIDA Regalis, vide Delphinium. 


| CONVOLVULUS, fof  Covelvende, Lat. rolling round, 
or wrapping or winding about, Bindweed. 


The Characters are; 


It hath, for the moſt part, trailing Stalks ; the Leaves grow 
alternately upon the Branches ; And the whole Plant, for the 
moſt part, abounds with Milky Fuice ; the Flower confi of 
one entire Leaf, ſhaped like a Bell, whoſe Mouth or Brim is, 
for the moſt part, widely ſpread and e ed ; the Ovary be- 
comes a roundiſh membraneous Fruit, which is, for the moſt part, 
wrapp'd up within the Flower cup; and is generally divided into 
three Cells, each containing one angular Seed. | © 


The Species are; 


1. ConvoLvULUs dey, "4" major albus. Mor. Hit. The 
N great white Bind-weed, wulgarly call d Bear- 


2. Coxvol vu us minor arvenſis, foe roſeo, C. B. Leſ- 
ſer Field Bindweed, with a Roſe- colour d Flower, vulgarly 
alPd Gravel-bind. [6 4 | 
3. ConvoivuLus maritimus  noftras rotundifolius, Mor. 
Common Sea Bindweed with round Leaves, or Solda- 
4. ConvoLvULus marinus catharticus, folio rotundo, | flare 
Purpur. Plum, American purging Sea Bindweed, with a 
round Leaf, and a purple Flower. | d 
- CoNvoLVULUS purpureus, 2 ſubrotunds, C. B. 
Indian Convoluulus, with roundiſh Leaves, and purple Flow- 


_ ConvoLvvLyus Indicus, flore albo.- H. R. Par. Indi- 


weed, with ler 


fore arg reſes. Ban ht 
WAL 
rene, folio mulli i. 
hoary Leaves, and whitiſh purple 


lier, 4 bur a, 
br. Gra end 2 
ented Flowers, communly 
% Woodbind, al 
olio hederæ, flore toccing 
minore. American Bindweed, with Ivy Leaves, and ſmall fey. 
let Flowers, This is the 
fore coccines, of Commeline's rare Plants. 

13. ConvoLvuLus Lufitanicus, flore cyaneo. Brofſ. Py. 
tugal Bindweed, with fine blue Flowers, vulgarly calPd Co 
volvulus Minor. 

14. Coxvol vur us Lufitanicus, flore & 
Ind. alt. Portugal Bindweed, with white 
vugarly call d Colvolvulus minor flore albo. 

15. ConvoLvULUs major rectus Creticus argenteus, My. 

pright Bindweed from Crete, with Silver-c» 


"4 "yy : . 
ULUs Indicus, flore al 


7. Convor 
onſp. Indian 


albo, H. N. 
Flowers, and white Seeds, 
8, ConvoLvuLus Indicus, 
weed, with large Roſe-colour'd Fl 
9. ConyvoLVULUs caruleus hederaceus, 
Park, Ivy-leav'd Indian Bindweed, with 


10. ConvoLvuLus Canarienfis 
cano, flore ex albo 
Bindweed, with ſo 


11, ConvorvuLys major 
rato ſpeciofiffimo. Sloan. Cat. 
with ſpecious yellow ſweet-ſc 
Spaniſh Arbor- Vine, or 
12. CONVOLVULUS 


Duamoclit Americana, 


me albo. Bari 
ers and Seek, 


Hit. Great u 
lour'd Leaves. 
16, CoxvoLvuLus linariæ folio, 
right Bindweed, with Toad-flax Leaves. 
17. ConvoLvULUs radice tuberoſa eſculenta, fl 
purpureo, ſemine poſt ſingulos flores ſing, 
hite and yellow Spaniſh 
18. ConvoLvULUS radice tuberoſa eſculenta minore purju 
Red Spaniſh Potatoes. 
19. ConvoLvuULvus radice tuberoſa cathartica. buff. The 
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lio, flore albo, 
Shan. Cat. 


rea. Shan. Cat. 


ConvoLvuLvus radice tuberoſa maxima, foliis hederacei 
incanis, floribus maximis purpureis, ſemine villoſo. 
tuberous rooted Bindweed, with hoary Ivy Leaves, 
ple Flowers, and hairy Seeds. | | 
21. ConvoLvuLvus pentaphylles, 
culis hirfutis. Plum. Cat. Five-leav 
indented Leaves, and hairy Stalks. 

22. ConvoLvuLvus polyanthos niveus, folio ſubrotundq mij: 
j. Plum. Cat. American Bindweed, with many whit 
Flowers, and a larger roundiſh Leaf, 

23. ConvoLvULUs luteus 
1 Bindweed. . 

24. ConvoLvULUS hi olio cor 
2 Rades with a 

, and a large purpliſh Flower. 

ConvoLvuLus anpliſſimo folio cordiformi, 
Bindweed with a large heart 


eptaphyllos, radice eraffiſin 


15 glabro dentato, vii 


polyanthos. Plum. Cat. Vell 


purpuraſcente. 


Leaf, and a large white Flower. 
26. COoNvoLvUuLUS coccineus 
at, Scarlet Bindweed, with ſeven Leaves, and a 


pentaphyllos, hirſutus, Plum. Cit 


& fruftu purpuri 
Bindweed, with the li- 


27. ConvoLvuULus 
five-leaved Bindweed. 
28. ConvoLvULUS 
Plum. Cat. 
geſt purple Flower and Fruit. 
9. ConvoLvuLus minimus villoſus, belianthemi 
2 Cat. The leaſt hairy Bindwind, with a dwarf 
30. ConvoLvuLus pentaphyllos minor, e 
Shan, Cat. Leſſer W wins ae 


Lee foliis & viticulis 
weed, with 5 

. ConvoLvuLus Americanus, ariſtolochiee fo 

e majore purpureo, ſemine 

| „ with a ſmooth 
Stalks, a large purple Flower, and hairy Seeds, 
33. ConvoLvurus Americanus 
fore minore p 

with hairy oblong Leaves, a {mall purpliſh Flower, and the! 
ConvoLvur vs h bedere, flere 
ith an Ivy Leaf, 


. Convorvurvs Syriacus, & 8 


31. Coxvolvurus 


ina hir ſutis, 


merican Bindw 

oltts oblonors birfut, 
wrpuraſcente, femine l 13 Bindweed, 
ale; Gee ee 
% J. 0 156. Con 
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| ConvoLvulus Indicus alatur maximus, foliis ibiſco 
. fimilibus, anguleſts. Hort. Lugd, Bat. The Tur- 
bith of the Shops. 


ing whatever 

that I know 3 
deftroy this Plant, is by often houghing of it down ; which in 
one Year's Time r carefully perform'd, and often repeated) 
will intirely deſtroy it: For whole Plant abounds with a 
milky Juice; and whenever the Top is cut off, it is very ſub- 
je& to emit ſo great a Quantity of its Juice, as to deſtroy the 
whole Branch to the Top; which (as the Gardeners expreſs 
it) is bleeding to > . 
5135 ſecond ſort, of which there are Varieties of diffe- 
reat-colour'd Flowers, is ſtill a worſe Weed than the former; 
for the Roots of this Kind do inſinuate themſelves into the 
Gravel many Feet deep, and greatly increaſe under-ground, 
riſing and ing its Branches over every thing near it. This 
I know no other to deſtroy, than houghing often, or 
pulling it up by Hand ; which will, in Time, weaken and ſub- 
due it : But this can't — a ahem . if 
attended with all poſſible „ (eſpecially in a dry, y, or 
elly Soil :) DS inns Soil it is ſoon deftroy'd ; for the 

| 1 Hay Aga ſubje& to rot with too much Moiſture in Win- 


ter. 

The third Sort is found in Plenty upon the gravelly or ſandy 

Shores w here the ſalt Water overflows in many Parts of Eng- 
land. This is a ſtrong Purger, and as ſuch is often us'd in Me- 
dicine. This Plant, if ſown in a Garden, will ſeldom laſt a- 
bove a Year or two, 2/6 
The fourth Sort is found in great Plenty upon the Sea-ſhores 
of America, and is by the r The 
Seeds of this Plant were brought from the Bahama Iſlands by 
Mr. Cateſby, and have been rais'd in ſeveral Gardens 5 ;z 
but it is very tender, and not to be kept through a Winter 
without a Stove, - 
The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth and ninth Sorts are annual, 
and are propagated in Gardens for the Beauty of their Flow- 
ers: Theſe are commonly ſown on a Hot-bed in March, and 
afterwards lanted _ Borders in A _ Air, where 
being ſupported by tall Stakes, they will twift round them, 
and wiſe to a great Height, producing great Quantities of fine 
large Bell-ſhap'd Flowers, and will continue flowering until 
the Froſt prevent them. 

Theſe may all be rais'd in the open Ground, except the 
ninth, which, if it is not brought forward in the Spring by a 
Hot-bed, ſeldom produces ripe Seeds ; the reſt are very hardy, 
and may be ſown to cover Seats, Arbours, Paliſado's, &c. 
which they will do in a ſhort 'Time, and continue very hand- 
ſome until the Froſt deſtroys them: The ſeveral Varieties, 
when intermix'd, make a beautiful Appearance, but the ninth 
Sort is by far the moſt beautiful of them all. 

The tenth Sort is an abiding Plant, and requires a Green- 
houſe in Winter : This will grow to a conſiderable Height, 
and muſt be ſupported by ſtrong Stakes : It lowers almoſt eve- 
— with us, but ſeldom produces good Seeds in England. 

is may be propagated by laying down the tender Branches 
in the Spring, which by Autumn will have ſufficient Roots to 
be taken off. "Theſe muſt be planted in Pots fill'd with freſh 
light Earth, and ſhelter'd from Froſts in Winter; but muſt 
have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, and require 
frequent Waterings. 

e eleventh Sort is very common in the hotter Parts of A. 
merica, where it is known by the Name of Spaniſh Arbor Vine : 
It is by the Inhabitants planted to cover Arbours and Seats, 
for which Purpoſe it is very proper ; for in thoſe Countries one 
of theſe Plants will grow to the Length of ſixty or a hundred 
Feet, and produce great Quantities of Side-Branches, by 
which M ſhort Time, it will cover a large 


Mm Means, in 2 very 
Seat: This Plant produces in America great Quantities of large 
fragrant yellow Flowers, which are each of them ſucceeded by 
three large angular Seeds. It is a very tender Plant with us, 
and can't be preſerv'd. but in warm Stoves through the Winter, 
nor hath it as yet produc'd any Flowers in England that I know 
of: It riſes eaſily from the Seeds, if they are ſown in a Hot- 
bed, and will to a great in one Summer; and al- 
tho' I have ſometimes preſerv'd it for two Years, and the Plant 
has ſpread to a great Length, yet I could never perceive. any 
Attempt to'flower, | 3G 90 2888 
The twelfth Sort is an annual Plant, and muſt be rais'd and 
manag'd, as was directed for the fifth, ſixth, &c. This pro- 
duces ſmall Scarlet Flowers with a long Tube; which occa- 


fhon'd Monſ. Tournefort to range it amongſt the Quamoclits. 

8 Plenty in Carolina. | Q 
The thirteen and fourteenth Sorts are Annual ; but theſe 
do not climb as the others : The Seeds of theſe Plants may be 
ſown in open Borders in March, where they will come up 
vary nes and may be afterwards tranſplanted to a greater 
„ to adorn the Borders of a Pleaſure-Garden. Theſe 


Plants trail upon the Ground, if they are not ſupported, and 


do produce their beautiful Flowers thro' moſt of the Summer 


Months. 0 
The fifteenth Sort is an abiding Plant, which with us doth 
grow yhrigin to be three or four Feet high; the Branches are 

very thick, with long narrow Silver-colour'd Leaves, and 
the Flowers grow upon the Tops of the Branches in an Um- 
bel. Theſe Flowers are ſometimes ſucceeded by angular Seeds 
like the other Kinds: It may be propagated by planting Cut- 
tings in ary of the Summer Months, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken Root ; at which Time 
muſt be planted in Pots fill'd with freſh ſandy Soil, and muſt be 
ſhelter'd in Winter from the Froſts, but require open free Air 
at all Times when the Weather is mild. 

The ſixteenth Sort is a perennial Plant, which increaſes 
greatly by its creeping Roots: This grows ere& about eight or 
ten Inches high, and produces Flowers ſomewhat like thoſe of 
our leſſer wild Kind, but ſeldom produces Seeds with us; 
but the Plant may be abundantly multiplied by parting the 
Roots : It is very hardy, and loves a light Soil. 

The ſeventeenth and eighteenth Sorts are much cultivated 
in the Vi- Indies, where they are a great Part of the Food of 
the Inhabitants ; and from theſe Roots they make a Drink 
which call Mobby ; which is done by ſtewing the Roots o- 
ver agentle Fire till they are ſoft ; then they break the Roots, 
and put them into fair Water, letting them remain therein two 
or three Hours, in which Time the Water will have drawn 
out the Spirit of the Root ;. then they put the Liquor and 
Roots into a woollen Bag, and ftrain the Liquor through into 
a Jar, when in two Hours after it will begin to work ; then 
they cover the Jar, and let it remain until the next Day, 
when it will be fit to drink. This Liquor they make ftron- 
ger or weaker, by putting a greater or leſs Quantity of Roots 
into the Water, It is a very ſprightly Drink, but not ſub- 
ject to fly into the Head, nor will it keep good longer than 
four or five Days. | 

Theſe Plants are ted with great Eaſe ; for every 
Piece of the Root, which has an Eye or Bud, will grow, and 
ſend out Branches trailing on the Ground, which emit Roots 
at every Joint, and form a large Tuber or Potatoe at each, 
which in thoſe warm Countries will be full grown, and fit for 
Uſe in three or four Months time; ſo that from one Root plan- 
ted there will be twenty or thirty fair Roots produced. Some 
of theſe Roots have been brought from America into Europe, 
and are now frequently cultivated in Spain and Portugal, from 
both which Places the Roots are annually brought into Eng- 
land, and are by ſome Perſons greatly eſteemed ; tho' in ge- 
neral they are not ſo well liked as the common Potatoe, being 
too ſweet and luſcious for moſt Palates. 

In England theſe Plants are ſometimes cultivated by curious 
Perſons, after the following Manner : the latter End of March, 
or the Beginning of April, they prepare a Heap of hot Dung ; 
then having choſe a warm Spot of light Ground, they bis 
Holes about eight Feet aſunder, into each of which they put 
two or three Barrows of the hot Dung, which muſt be laid 
ſmooth, raiſing it high in the middle; then they cover the 
Dung with light rich Earth, and upon the Top of each Hill 
they plant two or three Pieces of ſound Roots, each having an 
Eye or Bud ; then they cover the Hills with Bell or Hand 

laſſes, to preſerve a Heat in that Part of the Hill where the 
Roots are planted, as alſo to prevent the Rain from rotting 
the Roots, In about a Fortnight or three Weeks after plan- 
ting they will begin to ſhoot, when the Glaſſes muſt be raiſed 
on one Side every Day, to admit freſh Air to the Plants ; and 
they muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, but it ſhould 
not be given them in large Quantities, until the Plants are 
grown pretty ſtrong, left thereby you rot the Roots. When 
the Vines have ſpread ſo far as to reach the Sides of the Glaſ- 
ſes, the Glaſſes muſt be raiſed with three Bricks, to allow 
Room for the Vines to ſpread ; but the Glaſſes ſhould not be. 
taken quite away from the Plants until June, when the Plants 
will be paſt Danger of Injury from the Cold. As theſe Vines 

read, ſo the Ground about them ſhould be looſened, that- 
To may more eaſily ſtrike their Roots into it ; and in dry 
Weather the Vines ſhould be watered all over, three or four 
times a Week; which greatly ſtrengthen the Plants, and 
cauſe the Roots which are formed at each Joint of the Vines, 
to grow large and fair, they muſt alſo be conſtantly kept clear 
from Weeds, which, if * to grow amongſt the 
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will orer- bear and greatly weaken or deſtroy. them, Theſe 
Roots muſt remain undiſturbed till Autumn, when the firſt 
Approach of Froſt will 12 the tender Leaves of the Vines, 
at which Time you muſt immediately take up the Roots; for 
if the Froſt ſhould reach them, it will intirely deſtroy them. 
Theſe Roots may be kept in dry Sand in a warm Place for 
Uſe in the Winter, and a few of the ſoundeſt muſt be pre- 
ſerved to make a freſh Plantation in the Spring. t 
The Jalap, whoſe Root has been long uſed in Medicine in 
Europe, is a Native of the Province of Halapa, about two 
Days Journey from La Vera Cruz in the Spaniſh I gt Indies, 
from whence the Root is ſent in great Quantities every V ear 
to Europe ; but it is of late that the Plant has been known to 
the Europeans; for Dr. Tournefert, upon the Information of 
Father Plumier, has delivered it as one Species of the Marvel 


of Peru, and conſtituted the Genus under the Title of Jala- 
pa - But my late learned Friend Dr. William Houſtoun, who 


was at La Vera Cruz two or three times, procured ſome Plants 
from Halapa, by his Intereſt with an ingenious Spaniard; 
-which he carried to Jamaica, and planted there; by which he 
was informed truly, that it was one Species of Convolvulus, 
and accordingly gave it the Name I have here mentioned it 
under. | 
This and moſt of the other Sorts of Canvolvulus here men- 
tioned, were ſound in ſeveral Parts of America, by the fore- 
mentioned Dr. Houſtoun, who ſent the Seeds of them into Eng- 
land, where they have been cultivated ; but as moſt of them 
are abiding Plants, and require a warm Stove to preſerve them 
in Winter, ſo few of them have been maintained here: for 
they ſpread and ramble ſo far; that few Stoves now built are 
tall enough to contain them, and if they are intermixed with 
other Plants, they will twiſt themſelves round whatever Plants 
grow near them, and will ſoon over-bear and deſtroy them, if 
not timely prevented. The only Stoves yet built, within my 
Knowledge, proper for theſe Plants, are at the Right Hon. the 
Lord PETRE's at Thorndon- Hall in Eſſex ; where there are 
Borders of Earth in the Back- part of the Stoves, and Trel- 
laſſes thirty Feet high, to ſupport theſe and other climbi 
Plants ; at which Place we may hope to ſee theſe and m 
other exotic Plants of large Growth, in greater Perfection 
than in any other Part of Europe; for this noble Patron of 
Gardening has erected the moſt judicious and magnificent 
Stoves that were ever contrived ; and theſe are ſo curiouſly 
ſtocked with Plants from' the ſeveral-Parts of the World, that 
it is already (tho* but lately executed) one of the moſt curious 
and magnificent Sights perhaps in the whole World. 
All theſe Sorts of Convoluulus are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in a moderate Hot-bed early in the 
Spring : thoſe Sorts which have large Seeds, ſhould be ſown very 
thin, and buried deeper in the Earth, than thoſe which have 
ſmall Seeds; in about a Fortnight after they are ſown, the 
Plants will begin to appear above Ground, when the Glaſſes 
of the Hot- bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, to admit freſh 
Air to the Plants; otherwiſe they will draw up weak, and 
twiſt themſelves together, ſo as to render it difficult to ſeparate 
them, When the Plants are about three Inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and each planted in a ſmall Pot 
filled with light freſh Earth, and then plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to ſhade .the Glaſſes every 
Day with Mats, until the Plants have taken new Root: after 
which Time they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air, and 
in warm Weather they muſt be frequently watered. When 
the Plants have filled the Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be 
ſhaken out, and planted into larger Pots, filled with freſh Earth, 
and then placed in the Stove, where they may have room to 
climb, and their Shoots either twiſted on an Eſpalier made in 
the Back-part of the Stove for theſe and other rambling Plants, 
or elſe ſupported with long Stakes ; otherwiſe they will ramble 
over whatever Plants ſtand near them. Some of theſe Sorts 
will produce Flowers the firſt Seaſon, but others will not 
flower until the ſecond or third Year, nor will they flower 
kindly, unleſs they have a large Share of freſh Air, eſpecially 
in warm Weather. "Theſe Plants will continue ſeveral Years, 
provided they are managed rightly ; and will produce Flowers 
and Seeds every Year, and make a fine Appearance in the Stove, 
when they are in Flower. 


_ CONYZA; [of K, Gr. becauſe the Leaves being hung 
up, drive away Gnats and Fleas, as Dioſcorides ſays : It is alſo 
call'd Baccharis, of Bacchus ; becauſe it breathes out a vinous 
Scent.] Flea-bane. 1 | | 


The Characters ate; 
Ii bath undivided Leaves,- which, for the moſt part, are 
glutinous, and have a ſtrong 2 ; 27 U 5 2 44 is, 
fer the mast part, ſcaly, and of a cylitidrical Form; the Flower 


ſummitatibus ramulorum inſidentibus, capitulis & 


ſummitatibus ramulorum in 


> — - > RC IP LE EL * 
= 
g | 
- 


is compos'd of many Florets, which are ſucceeded by Seeds wh; 
have a. 4422 Sul ſtance adbering to them. 3 which 


The Species are; eng 


r 


Al... Cox v2 A major, vulgaris. C. B. Common Great Fle.. 


2. Con vz A minor, flare globeſo. C. B. Leſſer Flea-hy 
NYZA Americana, lamii folio, Tourn. American Plez. 
ee ee * e 
4. NYZA Nas, Dra t, major i / cor idis. C. 
The Greater Flea- bane Dering | 1 4 8 

5. ConyzA Cretica, fruticoſa, falio molli, candidifſin 
3 Flr. Sub) Fla bac, from Crete, 1 wy 
downy white Leaves. 5 | 

6. Conyza fruticeſa, ciſti odore, floribus pallide purgur,, 
Mnori. 
bus,” Sloan. Cut. Jam. Shrubby American Fl e, ſmelling 
like the Rock-roſe, with pale purple Flowers growing on the 
Top of the Branches, and ſmaller Heads and Seeds. 

7. Conyza fruticoſa, ciſti odore, floribus pallide purpurii, 
ibus, capitulis & ſemine majari. 
= _ Cat. Fam. Shrubby 741 Fleabane, 
ike the Rock-roſe; with pale purple Flowers growing on 
Top of the Branches, and larger Heads and Seeds. | by 

8. Cox y A arboreſcens tomentoſa, folits oblongis, floribur i 
ummitatibus ramulorum racemoſis {perf albicantibus. Hay, 
Woolly Tree-like Flea-bane, with longiſh Leaves, and white 
Flowers, growing in thin Bunches on the Top of the 
——_—_ | Nye 8 
9. Cox vz A fruteſcens, flore lutes umbellato. Houſt. 

b 50 Peg 210 yellow Flowers, growing in u 
Umbel. ANTON | 

10. ConyzA arboreſcens, folits oblongis, floribus ? 
tribus floſculis — tr; 10 Tree- like — 
bane, with longiſh Leaves, and each Flower has conftanly 
three _ F | 

11. Cox vz A ſcandens, lauri foliis aſperit, capitulis ſpicatis 
rotundis, floribus a lbis. Houſt. * iel be 
Men rough Bay-leaves, and white Flowers growing on round 

IKES, —_, 

12. Com vz A fruticoſa, flore pallide purpureo, capitulis « 
lateribus ramulorum ſpicatim exeuntibus. Sloan. Cat. Yan 
Shrubby American Flea-bane, with pale purple Flowers grow 
ing in Spikes from . the Side and at the Top the 
Branches. Beit 5 foribu 

13. ConyZA major odorata, five Baccharis, 7 
rc nudis. Sloan. Cat. am. Senne ſweet - ſmelling fie 
bane, with naked purple Flowers. 

14. Cox vz A major inodorata, helenu folio integro, ſicts & 
duro, cichoris flore albo, e ramorum lateribus exeunte. Sloan, 
Cat, Greater unſavory Flea-bane, with hard a Elecam- 
— Leaves, and white Flowers growing from the Side of the 

_— | "I 

15. ConYZA fruticoſa, folio haſtato, e pallide purpurn, 
Shan. Cat. — 7 R with a ſpear 
ſhaped Leaf, and a pale purple Flower. 2 ff | 

16. ConyzA urtice folio. Sloan. Cat. Jam. America 
Flea-bane with a Nettle Leaf, | | 

17. Cox vz A herbacea, caule alato, {lee folio, floriu 
umbellatis purpureis minoribus. Houft. Herbaceous can 
Flea-bane, with a Willow Leaf, and ſmaller -purple Flowes 
8 an Umbel. ; 

18. ConYZA odorata, bellidis folio villoſe & viſaſ 
1 Sweet ſmelling Flea- bane, with a viſcous hairy Dan 


10. Cox vz A ' ſymphyti facie, flore late.  Houft, Ant 
2 Flea-bane, with AR 4 Comfery, and a yellov 
wer. | BA 
20. Cox vz A linariæ folio ibus parvis ſpicatis alli. 
* American ep f Lok a Tas Lat and 
white Flowers growing in Spikes. | 


The firſt of theſe Species is found wild upon dry chalk) 
Hills in divers Parts of England, and is ſeldom cultivated 
Gardens : It is a biennial Plant, being ſown in the Spring: 
It flowers the ſecond Year, and after producing Seeds it de 


ea. | | | $30 
The ſecond Sort grows on boggy Places, or where the Wr 


ter has ſtood all the Winter, in many Parts of En land: I 


may be propagated in a Garden by ſowing the Seeds ſoon aft 
they are ripe. This Plant is an Annual, and, never contin'® 
above one Year, This is the Species which is ſometimes 

The third Sort is very common in Barbados, and man 


other Parts of America ; it very often comes up in great len 
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5 that is brought from thence, 1 
ory 2 be ſown in a Hot-bed, and n 
hath been directed for the Balſamina, to which 1 r er the 


Tt fourth Sort is ſaid to grow in great Plenty about Mont- 
75 the Seeds ſoon after they are ripe, which 


ed by ſowi hic 
ill 2 the facceeding Summer, and after perfecting its 


Seeds decays. | 4 | 
'. Fo nt, which with us ſeldom 
The fifth Sort 'is an abiding 1 . 


; ighteen Inches hi 
— 8 2 white ba loft, which renders them very 


:x'd with different colour'd Plants in 

— _y 1 os no great Beauty in them. 
7 Plant is. very hardy, and.will endure our ſevereſt Cold in 
the open Borders, and may be propagated by planting Cuttings 
; | mmer Mon ALS . 
oy D Flea-banes. are Natives of the 0 Indies, 
where they uſually grow about fix or ſeven Feet high, and 
ſome of the Tree-kinds ten or twelve Feet high, and divide 
into many Branches. They are all propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould: be ſown ſoon after they are ripe 3 for as they 
have light downy Seeds, ſo they will nor retain their growing 
Quality very long, If the Seeds are ſown in Autumn, 
will remain in the Ground all the Winter, and the Plants will 
appear the following Spring ; but then'the Pots in which the 
Seeds are fown, ſhould be plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, and ſecured from Cold, otherwiſe the Seeds will periſh 
in Winter. And when the Seeds are kept out of the Ground 
till Spring, they ſeldom grow ; but as theſe Plants ſeldom pro- 
duce Sceds in this Country, ſo the ſureſt Method to obtain 
theſe Plants, is to. have their Seeds ſown in a Box of Earth 
ſoon after they are ripe, in the natural Countries of their 
Growth, and ſent over to England, When theſe Tubs of 
Earth arrive, they ſhould be plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, and frequently refreſhed with Water, which 
will ſoon bring up the Plants, if their Seeds were not deſtroyed 
in their Paſſage. | | 

When the Plants begin to appear above Ground, the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day in warm 
Weather, to admit freſh Air to the Plants ; otherwiſe they 
will draw up weak, and be ſoon ſpoiled : they muſt alſo be 
frequently refreſhed with Water in warm Weather; for they 
re all very thirſty Plants, moſt of them naturally growing in 
ov wa rounds. When the Plants are grown about two 
aches high, they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each planted 
Wn a ſcparate Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving to ſhade the 
SGlafſcs of the Hot-bed every Day with Mats, to ſcreen the 
plants from the Heat of the Sun, until they have taken new 
Root; after which Time they muſt have a large Share of freſh 
ar, as alſo a great Quantity of Moiſture in warm Weather, 
n Winter, theſe Plants muſt be placed in the Stove, where 
bey may enjoy a moderate Warmth ; for if they are kept too 
ot, they will make weak Shoots in Winter, which will ren- 
er them very unſightly. In Summer theſe Plants muſt have 
W large Share of freſh Air, but they muſt not be placed in the 
pen Air, for they are too tender to thrive abroad in this Cli- 
mate. VS © 
Theſe Plants will produce their Flowers in two or three 
ears after they are raiſed, and will continue many Years, 
Wprovided they are carefully managed, and will flower annually 

oward the latter Part of the Summer. 
The herbaceous Kinds muſt be propagated in the ſame man- 
er as hath been directed for the woody Kinds; but theſe will 
lecay annually to the Surface, and riſe again every Spring from 
oot. hen the green Shoots begin to decay, the Plants 
hould not be over watered, left thereby the Roots ſhould 
de rotted ; but during the Time of their Growth, they muſt 

plentifully watered, The ſureſt Method to have theſe 
Plants produce their Flowers, is, to plunge the Pots into a 
noderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, in the Spring, always 
dbſerving to let them have a large Share of Air in warm 

eather, to prevent their ſhooting too weak, and water 
hem frequently ; with this Management they will produce 
heir Flowers every Year : but as they rarely produce ripe 
deeds in England, ſo the Pots muſt be removed into the 
ptove in Winter to preſerve their Roots, which may be 


| parted in the Spring, at the Time when they are plunged 
8 nto the Hot-bed, by which Method they ally | 8 
1 „ OT 
nue: 


CONSERVATORY. Via Green-houſe. | 
CONVAL-LILY. V- Lilium Comallium. 
COPAIBA » The Balſam of Capevi Tree. | 


| nervis fuliarum ſpinoſis armatibus.. Three-leav'd American 


The Chara#ters are; 
It hath a Flower con ſiſtin 
Form of a Roſe 575 
Flawer, which 
ed one or two 


yellow Colour. Fe 
We know but one Sort of this Tree, which is; 


Cor ain A folio ſubrotundo, fire rubro, The Balſam of 
pevi, i l ag Leaf, — a red — 


of fue. Leaves, which expands in 

; the Pointal is fixed in the Center of the 

2 becomes a Pod ; in which are contain- 
e 


eds, which are ſurrounded with a Pulp of a 


This Tree grows near a Village called in the Pro- 
vince. of. Antiochi, in the Spaniſh We/t-Indies, this is about ten 
Days Journey from Carthagena. There are great Numbers 

theſe Trees in the Woods about this Village, which grow 
to the Height of fifty or ſixty Feet; ſome of theſe Trees do 
not yield any of the Balſam; thoſe which do, are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a Ridge which runs along their Trunks; theſe Trees 
are wounded in their Center, and they place Calabaſh Shells, or 
ſome other Veſſels to the wounded Part, to receive the Bal- 
fam, which will all flow out in a ſhort Time. One of theſe 
Trees will yield five or ſix Gallons of the Balſam; but tho? 
theſe Trees will thrive well after being tapp'd, yet they never 
afford any more Balſam, | 

As this Balſam is uſed in Medicine, fo it deſerves our Ap- 
plication to procure the Trees, and cultivate them in ſome of 
the Engliſh Colonies of America; for as the Engliſh are poſ- 
ſeſſed of Lands, in ſo many different Latitudes, they might 
cultivate moſt Kinds of Trees and Plants, from the different 
Parts of the World, which are uſeful in Medicine, Dying, or 
for any. other Purpoſe of Life. 

The Seeds of this Tree were brought from the Country of 
their Growth, by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, who ſowed a a 
Part of them in Jamaica, which he informed me, had ſuc- 
ceeded very well; ſo that we may 2 to have theſe Trees 
propagated in great Plenty in a few Vears, in ſome of the 
Engliſh Colonies, if the Slothfulneſs of the Inhabitants doth 
not ſuffer them to periſh, as they have the Cinnamon- tree, and 


ſome other uſeful Plants, which have been carried thither by 
curious Perſons. 9 | 

There are not at preſent any of theſe Trees in Europe, that 
I can learn; for thoſe Seeds which Mr. Millar ſent over to 
England, were all deſtroyed by Inſects in their Paſſage, ſo 
that not one of them ſucceeded in the ſeveral Places where 
they were ſown: But could freſh Seeds be procured, the 
Plants might be raiſed in England, and preſerved in the Bark- 
Stoves very well ; for the Country of their Growth is much 
more temperate than many others, from whence we have been 
furniſhed with a great Variety of Plants, which ſucceed very 


well in the Stoves, and ſome of them arrive to a great Degree 
of Perfection. 


CORALLODENDRON 3 [of Kenda, 
Gr. a Tree.] The ar, Ig 


The Characters are; 


It hath the Appearance of a Tree; the Leaves, for the moſt 
part, conf of three Lobes; the Flowers are papilionaceous ; the 
Standard (or Vexillium) is long, and ſhaped like a Sword ; The 
Wings on each Side, and the 2 (or 3 are very ſbort; 
the Flowers are ſucceeded by knobbed bivalve Pods, which contain 
ſeveral Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. 6 


The Species are; 


Coral; and zt. 


I. CORALLODENDRON triþhyllon, Americanum ſpinoſum, 

ore ruberrimo. Tourn. The three-leav'd American Coral- tree, 
with deep red Flowers, commonly called in America the Bean- 
tree, 

2, CokALLODENDRON Americanum, non ſpinoſum, foliis 
magis acuminatis flore longiore : An, Coral arbor non ſpmoſa, 
flore langiore & magis clauſo. Sloan. Cat. Fam; American Coral- 
tree without  Spines, having ſharp-pointed Leaves and long 
Flowers. * ON 

3. CORALLODENDRON Carolinianum, 3 ſhicatis coc- 
cineis radice craſſiſima. Thick-rooted Carolina Coral- tree, 
with Scarlet Flowers growing in Spikes. 

4. CoRALLODENDRON triphyllum Americanum minus, ſpi- 
nis & ſeminibus nigricantibys, Tourn, Leſſer three-leav'd A. 
merican Coral - tree, with blacker Seeds and Spines. 

S. Cox AL LOD END RON triphyllum Americanum non ſpinoſum, 
foliis acutioribus, flore pallida rubente. Three-leav'd American 
Coral-tree without Spines, having pointed Leaves, and pale red 
Flowers. | 4. $6. 

6. CoRALLODENDRON triphyllum Americanum, caudice & 
Coral- 
tree, 
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wy whoſe Stalk and the Nerves of the Leaves are armed with 
Spines. 


The firſt and ſecond Species do grow with us to be eight or 
ten Feet high, with ming Fon Stems, and produce very 
beautiful ſcarlet Flowers, never produce any Seeds in the 


European Gardens, as I can hear of, They may be rais d by 
ſowing their Seeds, which are brought from America, in a Hot- 


bed in the Spring of the Year, which will very eaſily come 
up: The young Plants ſhould, when they are five or ſox Inches 
high, be carefully- tranſplanted into Pots of light freſh Earth, 
and plung'd into a Hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade them from 
the Heat of the Sun, until they have taken freſh Root ; after 
which they ſhould have Air given them, by raiſing up the 
Glaſſes in the Day-time when the Weather is warm; and in 
July and Auguft, they ſhould have a greater Share of Air, in 
order to harden them before Winter ; and in September, they 
ſhould be remov'd into the Stove, and during the Winter- 
ſeaſon ſhould have but little Water given them, for they com- 
monly caſt their Leaves in Winter, and puſh them out freſh 
the ſucceeding Spring. | i 7 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by planting Cu in 
any of the Summer Months, which ſhould be put into Tots 
ed with freſh light Earth, and plung'd into a' moderate Hot- 


bed of Tanner's Bark, obſerving to e the Glaſſes in the 
Heat of the Day, and to give them gentle Refreſhings with 
Water, 2s the Earth in Pots is to dry. In two 


Months Time theſe Cuttings will have ſufficient Roots to 
tranſplant; at which Time they muſt be put each into a ſingle 
Pot, and plung'd again into the Hot-bed, and manag'd as was 
directed for the Seedling Plants. 

In four or five Years 'Time theſe Plants will produce Flow- 
ers, if they are preſerv'd in a moderate Warmth all the Winter; 
for if they are kept too warm, they are ſubject to grow all the 
Winter, and the ts will be thereby drawn too weak to pro- 
duce Flowers; and if they are kept too cold, they are liable 
to loſe their tender Buds which ſhould produce the Flowers : 
Therefore if are kept up to the temperate Point mark'd on 
Mr. Fawler's Thermometer during the Winter Seaſon, they 
will ſucceed very well. C | 
The third Sort was rais'd from Seeds which were ſent from 
Carolina by Mr. Cateſby, Anno 1724. This Plant ſeldom riſes 
above three Feet high with us, and hath large knobbed Roots; 
the Flowers are produc'd in Spikes upon the Branches, in the 
Summer Seaſon, when the Plant is almoſt deſtitute of Leaves, 
but never produces ripe Seeds with us. 

This Plant is ſomewhat hardier than the other two Species, 
and may be kept in a leſſer Degree of Heat in Winter, and be 
expos'd to the open Air during the Months of June, ful, 
and Auguſt. I have not been able yet to pr te this Plant 
by Cuttings, but there is no Doubt of its ſucceeding as well as 
the other two Sorts. | ; 

The Seeds of the laſt three Sorts were ſent from Carthagena 
in New Spain, by Mr. Robert Millar, who collected them in 
the Neighbourhood of that Place. "Theſe are propagated in 
the ſame Manner as the firſt three Sorts. 


CORCHORUS, Jews Mallow. 
The Characters are; 


The Leaves are produced alternately at the Foints of the Stalks ; 
the Cup of the Flower conſiſts of five Leaves ; the Flnver hath 
fue Leaves, which expand in Form of a Roſe ; the Pointal of 
the Flower becomes a cylindrical Fruit, which is divided into five 
Cells which are filPd with angular Seeds. 


The Species are; | 
1. CoRCHoRus five Melochia, F. B. Common Jews 


ow. 

2. Cox c Hokus Americana, Carpini foliis, ſextuplici capſula 
prelonga. ' Pluk. American ] ews Mallow, with Leaves Fg 
8 with long Pods. | 

3- CoRcHoRuUs Americana, prelongis foliis, capſula ſtriata 
ſubrotunda brevi. Pluk. 2 e Malen, wid long 

Leaves and ſhort roundiſh furrow'd Pods. 


4. Cokchokxus Orientalis, brevioribus Laue! e flavo, 
Fructu caryophilloide _— . Pluk. Eaſtern Jews Mallow, with 
ſhort Leaves and long ſhap'd like a Clove. 


The firſt Species, Rauws is ſown in 
about Aleppo as a Pot- herb Y by 
this Plant to eat with their Meat: This he ſuppoſes to be the 
Olus Judaicum of Avicenna, and the Corchorum of Pliny, - 

The Varieties of this Plant are preſerv'd in curious Botanick 
Gardens to add to their Number of Plants, but it being of no 
| 2 or Uſe with us, is ſeldom propagated in other 


at Plenty 
ews boiling the Leaves of 


They 


_ culated Coriander, 


* 


— — 


They are all of them Annual, and muſt be ſown on a Hot- 
bed early in the Spring, and afterward treated as the Female 
Balſamine ; to which 1 ſhall refer the Reader for their Culture, 

delight in a rich Soil, and muſt have frequent Water 


ir Flowers are produced in June and Fady, and their 
Seeds ripen in September. | ' 


CORIANDRUM ; [Ky of Res Gr. a Tel; fo 
called, either becauſe it has the Scent of this' or, as 
others ſay, becauſe it drives . Fig kills them; "Ard; 
Gr. the Ie where it grew plentifully.] Coriander. =p 

The Characters are; 4 2 
It bath a fibroſe annual Root ; the lower Leaves are broad, 
but the Leaves are deeply cut into = Segments; the Petal 
of the er are unequal, and fhap'd like a Heart ; the Fruit 
- ENS of two hemiſpherical (and -ſometimes ſpherical) 

The Serie are; 3 F 
1. Conxt Ax DRUM midus, C. B. Greater Cotiander, 
2. CoRIANDRUM minus, tefticulatum. C. B. Smaller teſti- 


3. CoRIANDRUM ſylveſtre, fætidiſſimum. C. B. 


The firſt of theſe Species is the moſt common Kind, which 
is cultivated in the European Gardens and Fields for the 
which are us'd in Medicine. The ſecond Sort is leſs common 
than the firſt, and is ſeldom found but in Botanick Gardens in 
theſe Parts of Europe. The third Sort, as mention'd in Caſpar 
Bauhin's Pinar, and cited by the learned Boerhaave, in his 
Catalogue of the Leyden Garden, is ſo like the firſt, that I 
could find no Difference between them when compar'd to- 

er, tho” I receiv'd the Seeds of this Kind from the Leyden 


den. | 
Theſe Plants are ted by ſowing their Seeds early in 
the Spring, in an open Situation in a Bed of good freſh Earth; 


and when the Plants are come up, * be houghed out 
— about 2 Inches Diſtance ** * clearing them from 

eeds; by which Management theſe Plants will grow ſtrong, 
and produce a greater Quantity of good Seeds. 


CORIARIA, Myrtle-leay'd Sumack, vulgo. 
The Characters are; 


L hath a Flower compoſed of ten Stamina (or Threads) each 
having two Apices, and ariſe from the Bottom of the Cahs, 
which is divided into ſive Parts to the Baſe. When the Flower 
ts paſſed, the Pointal (which is contained in another Cup, di- 

aed alſo into five Parts to the Baſe) becomes (jointly with the 
Cup) a Fruit containing five Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. 


We have but one Species of this Plant, which is ; 


CoRtARIA vulgaris. Mem. Acad. Scien. Ann. 17 11. Myrtle- 
leav*d Sumack, vulgo. | 


This is a low Shrub, ſeldom riſing above three or four Feet 
high ; the Flowers appear in April, which are produced from 
the Joints all the whole Length of the Shoots. Theſe conſiſt 
of ſeveral Stamina, or Threads, which are of a red Colour; 
but there is no great Beauty in the Plant. 

I have obſerved, that the ſeveral Plants we have in the 
Engliſh Gardens, have no Embryo or Rudiment of the Fruit; 
which makes me ſuſpect, that they are Male and Female in 
different Plants; but as Monfieur Niſſl, a curious Botanift of 
Montpelier, who has given a particular Account of this Plant 
to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, has taken no Notice of 
this — — muſt leave it to be decided by thoſe who 
may have an 8 of examining the Plants in the 
Country of their — . et 

It may be propagated plentifully from the Suckers, which are 
produced from the ee in great Abundance: Theſe 
ſhould be taken off in ch, and planted into a Nurſery, to 
form good Roots ; where they may continue one or two Years, 
and then muſt be removed to the Places where they are to 
remain, F 

This Plant delights in loamy Soil, which is not too ſtiff; 
and ſhould be placed where it may have Shelter from the North 
and Eaſt Winds, where it will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well, and will flower better than if it is pre- 
oo in Pots, and ſheltered in the Winter, as is by ſome prac- 
This Plant is uſed by the Tanners for dreſſing their Leather 
8 South Parts of France, where it grows wild in great 

enty. e e 


ff. 
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CORINDUM ; [6f Cor the Heart, becauſe this Seed has a 
bright embling a Heart ; 
From India, This Plant is faid to be a very hi 
diac. It is alſo call'd Halicacabus, of Aab, a Veſſel, 
the Fruit of this Plant reſembles a Kettle. ] Heart-Peas. 
The Chara#ters are; Sx | 
It hath u trailing Stalk, emitting Claſpers whereby it fe ns 
itſelf to whatever Plant it fands near : Calyx (er Flaver- 
cup) conſiſts of three Leaves ; the Flowers conſift of eight Leaves, 
and are of an anomalous Figure; theQvary becomes a Fruit which 
is like a Bladder, and divided into three Cells, in which are con- 
tain'd round Seeds in Form of Peas, of a black Colour, having 
the Figure of a Heart of a white Colour upon each. 


The Species are; 
1. CoxinDum folio ampliori, fructu major. Tourn, Heart- 
Pea, with large Leaves and F hf 
2. CoxinDum folio & fructu minore. Tourn, Heart- 
with ſmall Leaves and Fruit, called by the Inhabitants of the 
Weſt Indies, Wild Parſley. 


, CoxinbuM folio ampliſſimo, fruttu minore. Heart-pea, 
vid large Leaves, and 2 0 ruit. 


mall 

Theſe Plants are very common in Jamaica, Barbadoet, and 
moſt of the other warm Iſlands in the Wt Indies, where their 
Seeds are ſcatter d and become Weeds all over the . 

They may be cultivated in England, by ſowing their 
on a Hot-bed in Marth ; and when the Plants come up, they 
muſt be tranſplanted into a freſh Hot-bed, where they may 
remain until the Middle of May; at which Time they may 
be tranſplanted into Pots or Borders, and expos'd to the open 
Air. Theſe Plants will require Sticks to ſupport them ; other- 
wiſe their Branches will trail upon the Ground, and be apt to 
rot, (eſpecially in a wet Seaſon), There is no great Beauty in 
this Plant ; it is chiefly preſerved as a Rarity in the Gardens of 
the Curious. It : produce its Flowers in June, and the Seed 


are perfected in Auguſt. 
CORIS, We have no Englih Name for this Plant. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a monopetalous per ſonated Flower, whoſe hinder Part 
is tubulous, but the fore Part is ſhaped lite a Fan; from the 
Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the hinder Part 
of the Flawer, which afterward becomes a globular Fruit, di- 
vided into ſeveral Parts, containing roundiſh Seeds, which are 
incloſed by the Calyx, 


The Species are; 


1. Cokis cœrulea maritima. C. B. P. Maritime blue 
Coris. | 
2. Cokis maritima, flore rubro. C. B. P. Maritime Coris 
with a red Flower. 46 

3. Cok1s maritima, flore albo. H. R. Monſp. Maritime 
Coris with a white Flower. 


Theſe Plants wild about Montpelier, and in moſt 
Places in the South of France; they ſeldom grow above a 
Foot high, and ſpread near the, Surface of the Ground like 
Heath; and in June, when they are full of Flowers, they 
make a very pretty Appearance. 

They may be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds in the 
| Spring, on a Bed of freſh Earth; and when the Plants are 

about three Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted, ſome of 
them into Pots filled with freſh light Earth, that they may be 
ſheltered in Winter, and the others into a warm Border, where 
they will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, 
but in ſevere Froſt they are generally deſtroyed ; for which 
Reaſon, it will be proper to have ſome Plants of each Sort in 
Pots, which may be put under a common Hot-bed Frame in 
Winter, where they may be covered in froſty Weather ; but 
when it is mild, they ſhould have a great Share of free Air. 
Theſe Plants ſometimes produce ripe Seeds in England; but as 
they do not conſtantly perfect their Seeds, ſo it will be proper 
to increaſe them from Slips and Cuttings, which will take Root 
if planted in April, on a very gentle Hot-bed, and ſhaded 
from the Sun, and duly watered. 


CORK-TREE. Vide Suber. 
CORN-FLAG. Vide Gladiolus. 
CORNICULATE PLANTS, [Plante Corniculate, or ſuch 


% after each Flower produce many diſtant horned Seed-pods, 
Teer 7 3 


Car- 
ſe 


and Indum, becauſe it is 


a att * Md 


CORN-MARYGOLD. V. Chryſanthemum, 
CORN-SALAD. Vd, Valerianella. 


CORNUS, [is ſo call'd, of Cornu, Lat, a Horn ; becauſe 
its Wood, or the Officle of its Fruit, i . 
- its Fruit, 3 


The Charactert are; 
The Calyx (or Flower-cup ) con 
which are expanded in Form e ofs ; from the Center of 
which are produced many ſmall yellowiſh Flewers, each conſiſting 
of four Leaves, which are diſpoſed _—_ in Form of an Um- 
ella, Theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by Fruit, tohich are oblong, 
or of a cylindrical Form, ſomewhat like an Olive, containing a 


hard Stone, which is divided into two Cells, each containing a 
ſingle Seed. | 


The Species are; 


1. Cornvs Hort mat. C. B. The Cornelian-Ch 
or Male 3 avs Kh : 38 


2. Coxxus famina, C. B. The Dog - berry, or Gatten- 
tree. 
3. Cornvs femina, foliis variegatit. H. L. The ſtrip'd 
a 

4. CoRnus ſamina, Laurifolia, fruftu nigro cœruleo, offi- 
— compreſſo, Virginiana, 2 . The Yirginion pt 

ry-tree. 

5. CoRnus mas, edorata, folio trifido, margine plano, Saſſa- 
fras difta. Pluk. Alm, The Saflafras-tree, 

6. Cornus famina Virginiana, anguſtiore folio. The Vir- 
ginian Dog-berry-tree, with a narrower Leaf. 

7. Corxnus mas Virginiana, foliis oblongis, fruftu rubrs 
majore. The Male Virginian Dog-berry, with oblong Leaves, 
and a larger red Fruit. 

8. Cornus mas Virginiana, floſeulis plurimis albidis, ex in- 
volucro tetrapetalo rubro irrumpentibus. D. Baniſter, Pluk. Phyl, 
Tab. 26. F. 3. Virginia Dog-berry, with many ſmall white 
Flowers, coming out of a four-leav'd red Involucrum. 

. Cornus racemaſa, trifolia & guinguefolia, foliis forami- 
nulatis, Plum, Cat. Branching American Dog-berry, with 
three or five Leaves. 


10. Coxxus pumila, herbacea, Chamæperichmenum dicta. 
Hort. Elth, Dwarf Honeyſuckle, vulgo. 


5 45 four ſmall rigid Leaves, 
a Cr 


The firſt of theſe Trees is very common in the Engliſh 
Gardens, being propagated for its Fruit ; which is many 
People preſerv'd, to make Tarts : It is alſo uſed in Medicine as 
an Aſtringent and Cooler. There is alſo an Officinal Prepa- 
ration of this Fruit, call'd Rob de Cornis. 

The ſecond Sort is very common in the Hedges in divers 
Parts of England, and is ſeldom preſerv'd in Gardens. The 
Fruit of this Plant is often brought into the Markets, and ſold 
for Buckthorn Berries ; from which it may be eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed, if the Berries are opened to obſerve how many Stones 
there are in each, which in this Fruit is but one, but in the 
Buckthorn four. | 

The third is alſo a Variety of the ſecond, and is preſery'd 
for its variegated Leaves, in ſeveral curious Gardens. 

The fourth Sort is at preſent pretty rare in England : It is 
* 1 from Virginia and Carolina, where it grows in great 

enty. | 

The fifth Sort is alſo a Native of America, and is rarely found 
in the European Gardens, The Root of this Tree is much 
uſed in England, to make a Tea which is greatly commended 
by ſome *. violent Defluxions. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third Species are propagated by lay ii 
down their tender Branches, which in one Year's Time wi 
take ſufficient Root to be tranſplanted ; at which Time they 
may be either planted in a Nurſery, or in the Places where 
they are to remain. During the two firſt Years, Care ſhould 
be taken to train their Stems upright ; otherwiſe they are very 


ſubject to ſhoot crooked, and appear unſightly : But when 
they are grown up to a regular Size, thay ſhould not be pruned, 
eſpecially if you would have Plenty of Fruit. 


Theſe Trees commonly riſe with us to be eight or ten Feet 
high, or more, and are proper to intermix with Trees of the 
ſame Growth in ſmaller Quarters of Trees and Shrubs, where 
they will add to the Variety ; and if they are not too much 
2 with other Trees, will produce large Quantities of 

ruik; 

The fourth Sort may be alſo propagated by Layers ; but muſt 
have a good Soil, and a Situation which is well defended from 
the North and Eaſt Winds, and loves to grow in the Shelter 


of other Trees. This may be alſo rais'd from Seeds, which 


ripe, and ſhelter'd from 


ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
5 9 ſevere 


z 


ſevere Froſts under a Frame : The ſecond Spring after ſowing, 
the Plants will come up, which muſt alſo be ſereen'd from 
ſevere Froſts while young, but afterwards they will endure our 
hardeſt Winters abroad. N 


The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Trees, is toward the 


htter End of March, or the Begi of April, juſt before 
they begin to ſhoot; obſerving to e and water them (if 
the Weather ſhould prove hot and dry) for. about à Fortnight 
after removing; as alſo to cover the Surface of the Ground 
with a little Mulch, to preſerve the Earth from drying too 
oſt : And if vhg. Bummer fhouli! pros very dry, it would be 
convenient to give them a little Water once a Week; and 
N. well rooted in the Ground, they will want little 
farther Care. ä 


The r is one of the moſt difficult Trees to grow 
with us, that I know; it will rarely live, if kept in Pots and 
preſerv'd in a Green-houſe; nor will it endure our open Air 
abroad; The beſt Culture that I can preſcribe, is to remove it 
carefully in April into a good ſtrong Soil, and in a Situation that 
is well defended by other Trees, both from the cold Winds 
and open Sun: but they muſt not ſtand under the Dropping 
of other Trees. In the Winter it will be proper to lay a little 
Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground round their Stems, to 
prevent the Froſt from penetrating too deep into the Ground : 
but their Heads ſhould by no means be cover'd ; which, tho 
Parry by ſome, yet I am ſure doth more harm than : 

n the Summer Seaſon they muſt be kept clear from Weeds, 
&c. In this Management, I have ſeen the moſt promiſing 
Trees of this Kind. 

Theſe Trees are generally brought over from Virginia or 
Carolina to curious Perſons, in both which Places they abound 
very much, and do propagate themſelves by their creepin 
Roots; as alſo their Berries, which fall to the Ground, an 
come up in great Plenty: But with us they are not ſo eafily 
increas'd ; it being with great Difficulty procur'd by Layers, 
which are commonly two Years before they are furniſh'd with 
Roots enough to tranſplant, and is alſo with as much Difficulty 
remov'd. And the Berries which are brought from America 
ſeldom ſucceed with us: They are always two Years before 
they come up, and then make but a very ſmall Advance for 
two or three Years after, and it is very rare that many of them 
are preſerv d ſo as to ſucceed. | | 

he beſt Method of ſowing the Seeds, is to put them into a 
Bed of freſh good Earth ſoon after the Seeds are ripe, in a 
Situation where they may have the Morning Sun until Eleven 
o Clock ; and in hard froſty Weather cover the Surface of the 
Ground with Litter: in ſuch a Bed you may expect (if the 
Seeds were. freſh) the Plants to come up the ſecond Spring, 
which ſhould alſo be cover'd with light Litter or Peas-haulm 
the firſt Winter, until they have Strength to reſiſt the ſevere 
Cold of our Climate; after which Time, they muſt be 
2 as was before directed; theſe Plants delight in a moiſt 

The ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts are very hardy Plants, 
ſo will thrive very well in the open Air in this Climate; they 
may be propagated either by Seeds or Layers; but as their Seeds 
are ſeldom perfected in this Country, ſo the laying down of 
their tender Branches in the Spring, is the moſt expeditious 
Method of propagating them; for when the Seeds are pro- 
cured from abroad, they remain a whole Year in the Ground, 
before the Plants : whereas the Layers will be ſufficient- 
ly rooted in one Year for tranſplanting, ſo that they will have 
two Years Growth Advance of thoſe raiſed from Seeds. 

Theſe Plants thrive beſt on a moiſt light Ground; for in the 

Country of their natural Growth, they are commonly found 
in ſwampy Places. They — grow about ten or twelve 
Feet high, and ſpread pretty much on every Side into Branches; 
ſo ſhould be intermixed with Shrubs of the fame Growth, in 
Wilderneſs Quarters, where they will make an agreeable Va- 
riety. 
The ninth Sort is much more tender than either of the for- 
mer; theſe may be propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown 
in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, -and plunged into a mode- 
rate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water the Pots 
frequently in warm Weather, as alſo to raiſe the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed to admit-freſh Air. Theſe Seeds many Times remain 
in the Ground a whole Year before the Plants will z in 
which Caſe you muſt let the Pots remain in the Hot-bed, being 
careful to weed them; and in Winter the Glaſſes muſt be 
covered with Mats to prevent the Froſt from getting to the 
Seeds, which will deſtroy them, When the Phan 


three Inches high, they ſhould be taken carefully out of the 
Pots, 1 


thumber land, and on many hi 


fands erect, but the under 


and- in er Me” be | 

warm Situation. -will produce their 

England, but they never perfect their Seeds in this 
Dwarf Honey-ſuckle on Cheviot Hills 


wy e | 

muſt be planted in a ſtrong moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation ; 
where they will ſometimes produce Flowers, but ſeldom ahi 
many Years in Gardens. © = 


abide 
CORNUTIA. (W e have no Engliſh Name for this Plant, 
It is ſo called from CoxgnuTvus, a Phyſician of Paris, who pub- 
liſhed a Hiftory of Canada Plants.) 
The Characters are; þ 
It hath a 


S 


alous, onated Flower, whoſe upper Li 

ti divided into three Par, 3 
the Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, which is fixed like a Nail in 
the hinder Part of the Flower, which ard becomes a 
rical ſucculent Berry, including Seeds which are for the mo 
Kidney-ſbaped. 


There is but one Species of this Plant yet known, which 

is; | F 
CoxxurIA fore pyramidato cerruleo, follis incanis. Plum. 

Cornutia with a pyramidal Flower, and Cher Leaves, 


This Plant was firſt diſcovered by Father Plumier in America, 
who gave it the Name. It is found in plenty in ſeveral of the 
Iflands in the ft Indies, and at Campechy and La Vera Cruz, 
from both which Places I received the Seeds, which were 
collected by my late ingenious Friend Doctor William Houſ- 
toun. fade: 

It is p e 
Spring on a Hot- bed; and when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate Half- penny Pot, 
filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot. of 
Tanners- bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which time they ſhould have freſh Air let into the 
Bed, in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and they 
muft be frequently watered (for it naturally grows on ſwam 
Soils), When the Plants have filled theſe Pots with their Roots, 
they ſhould be ſhifted into others of a larger Size, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, where they ſhould be continued till 
October, when they muſt be removed into the Bark-ſtove, and 
plunged into the Lan; for otherwiſe it will be very difficult to 
preſerve it thro? the Winter. The Stove in which theſe Plants are 
placed, ſhould be kept to the temperate Heat marked on Mr. 


part 


Fouwler's Thermometers, which will agree better with them than 


a hotter Stove, The third Year from Seed theſe Plants will 
flower, when they make a fine Appearance in the Stove, but 


W perfect their Seeds in E 3 | 
ey may be alſo propagated by Cuttings, which if planted 
into Pots filled with freſh and plunged into a Bark-bed, 


obſerving to ſhade and water them, will take Root, and muſt 
be afterwards treated as the Seedling Plants. 


CORONA IMPERIALIS 3 [ſo cal'd, becauſe it bears 
Flowers crown'd with Leaves. ] Crown Imperial. gs 


The Characters are; | N 877 
The Flowers conſiſt of fix. Leaves, are . K. and hang 


dowmuards ; theſe are rang d, as it were, into a Crown ;\ above 
which appears a_great Buſh of Leaves ; the Paintal of the 
Flower becomes an oblong Fruit, which is wing'd, and divided 
into three Cells, which are 2 d are Seeds ; to which may 


be added, it hath a coated Root, which is furniſp d with Fibres 
at the Bottom. | 
The Species are; | 
1. Corona IMPERIALI1s,” Dad. The common Crown 


2. Corona IMPERIALIS major. Tourn. The greater 
Crown Imperial. 1 
. Corona IMmPERIALIS flore pleno. Tourn, Crown Im- 
perial, with a double Flower. TRY 
4. Corona IMPERIALIS daplici corona. 


Turn. Crown 
Imperial with a double Crown, - 


5. Corona IMPERIALIS triplici corona, H. L. Crown 

Imperial, with a triple Crown. [4.4 EPA 

. CoronA IMPERIALIS gwitifler 1 caule,  Tourn, 
Crown Imperial, with many Flowers, and flat Stalks. - 


7. Corona 


2 4 
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7, CORONA IMPERIALIS folio vario. Turn. Strip'd-leav'd 
8. CoRONA IMPERIALITS folio vario ex viridi & argentes. 
goerb. Ind. Silver ſtrip'd-leav'd Crown Imperial. 
9. Cox oN AINMTERIALIS er Tourn. Crown 
Im ;al, with a beautiful 1 | 7 W. 
10. Corona IMPERIALIS flore luteo pleno. Boerh. Ind. 
Crown ial with a double yellow Flower. 
11, CoORONAIMPERIALIS flore Iuteo ftriato. Tourn, Crown 
Imperial, with a yellow- ſtrip'd Flower. | . 
12. CoRona IMPERIALIs ramoſa. Tourn, Branch'd 
Crown Imperial, 


ſerv'd in the Gardens of curious Floriſts : but as they are 
only Variations which are accidental, from Seeds of the ſame 
Plant, ſo their Numbers may be increas'd, like _ other 
bulbous Plants, by ſuch who are curious in ſavi ſowing 
Seeds of the different Varieties. | pt wi eh 

The Manner — 22 this Plant from Seeds, being 
the ſame with the Tulip, refer the Reader to that Article 
ſor the particular Directions, and ſhall proceed to the Method 
of cultivating their Roots already obtain'd, ſo as to have fair 


large Flowers. | | 
beſt Seaſon for ing their Roots is in July or 
Auguſt, before puſh forth ' freſh Fibres ; after which 


Time, it is not ſo ſafe to remove them : or they may be taken 
up in June, when their green Leaves are quite decay d; and 
may be kept out of the Ground until Auguſt, at which Time 
they ſhould be planted in Beds or Borders 1 freſh Earth, 
burying a little rotten Dung in the Bottom, ſo that the Fibres 
may ſtrike into it: But be ſure not to let it be near the Bulb, 
for it is apt to rot whenever this happens. 

If they are planted in open Beds or Borders of a Pleaſure- 
Garden, they ſhould be plac'd exactly in the Middle, for . 
will riſe to be three Feet high or more in a good Soil, and ſo 
would be improper to ſtand on the Side of a Border where 
ſhould be planted Flowers of lower Growth. 

In planting of theſe Roots, after the Border is mark'd out, 
and the Diſtances fix'd between each Root, (which ſhould be 
eight or ten Feet or more, ing to the Size of the Garden, 
and the Number of Roots to be planted) you ſhould open a 
Hole with a ſmall Spade about fix Inches deep, into which you 
ſhould place your Root, obſerving to ſet the Crown uppermoſt ; 
and then with your Hand fill in the Earth round the Root, 
breaking the. and removing all large Stones from about 
it, and afterwards level the Ground with your Spade, and rake 
the Border over, after all the Roots are planted. Your Roots 
being thus planted will require no farther Care, as bing very 
hardy; the Froſt never injures them, but if the Ground is too 
wet in Winter, they will be apt to rot; therefore in ſuch 
Caſes, the Borders ſhould be rais'd a Foot or more above the 
Level of the Ground. .In February their Buds will appear 
above-ground, -and if the Weather be mild, they will advance 
in Height very , faſt, and in March they will produce their 
Flowers; but as their Stems grow tall, and the Spring- ſeaſon 
being commonly windy, it will be very proper to ſupport them 
with Sticks, to prevent their being broke down : Nor ſhould 
the Flowers of this Plant be d when blown, for it 
greatly weakens their Roots; ſo that they do not afford an In- 
creaſe of Bulbs, and many Times are two or three Years be- 


fore they flower again. „ 1 32 
Theſe Roots ſhould be tranſplanted every third Vear, by 
which Time they will have furniſh'd ſome Off- ſets of conſider- 
able Strength, which muſt be taken from the old Roots; and 
ſuch of them as are large enough to produce Flowers, may be 
planted in Borders with the old Roots, but the ſmall ones 
ſhould be planted in a Nurſery-bed, where they may remain 
till they have Strength enough to: flower ; but if you remove 
the Blowing Roots oftener, they will not flower ſo ſtrong, nor 
wil their Increaſe be near ſo great. i 
This Plant deſerves a Place in the moſt curious Flower Gar- 
dens, for the Earlineſs of its | Flowering ; it being the firſt 
Plant of large Growth that we have flowers, and ſo conſe- 
quently garniſhes the Crowns of Borders, at a Seaſon when 
there are no other Flowers in the ſame Line appearing, and ſo 
degins that Order of Flowering, which ſhould be ſucceeded 
by other Flowers of the like Growth, through the greateſt 
part of the Seaſon; Their Seeds are ripe about the Beginnin 
of June, and ſhould be ſown in July, For the Manner © 
performing it, fee Tulipa, ' a eb bad 


CORONA 8014s; The Sun-Flower, 
The Charaers ares 


It hath @ ſquamoix' Ciip z the Flowers are radiated like the 


£ 
« 
c 
4 


There are ſome other Varieties of this Flower, which are 


Neat Starwort z the Embrye's of the Steds are diftinguiſt'd by 


little imbricated Leaves is the Dit ; the ' Top of the Ovary it 
- crewn'd with two-ſmall Leaves ; the Seeds are d out from 
* — 8 . Vacuity which appears ve- 
. The Species are; ; | 
1. Corona S0T 18. Tab. The Common great annual Sun- 


2. Coxona Solis maxima, ſemine albo, cintreo & friato. 
Tourn, Great annual Sun-Flower, with Aſh-colour'd' ſtrip'd 
3. Corona Solis maxima, flore pallide ſulphureo, fere albo 
4 nigro. Boerh, Ind. Great — «Eng with 
pale Brimſtone-colour'd Flowers, and black Seeds, d 

4. Corona Solis maxima, flire plens aurco, ſemine nigro. 
Boerb. Ind. Great annual Sun-Flower with double ye 

5. CoxonA 80 TS maxima, flore pleno aureo, ſemine albo. 
Boerh. Ind. Great annual Sun-Flower with double yellow 
—— and 12 Seeds. 2 | 
«+ CoRONA SoLIS maxima, e þ u eo, ſemine 
nigro. Boerb. Ind. Great annual Sun- om ater rr 
Brimſtone-colour'd Flowers, and black Seeds. * 

7. Corona SoLIs maxima, flore pleno ſulphureo, ſemine al- 
bo, Boer h. Ind. Great annual Sun-Flower, with double 
Brimſtone-colour'd Flowers, and white Seeds. 

8. Corona Solis perennis & vulgaris. Vaill. Common 
Perennial or Everlaſting Sun-Flower, vulgo. 

9. Corona Boris foliis amplioribus laciniatis, Tourn, Pe- 
rennial Sun-Flower, with large divided Leaves. 

10. Corona SoL1s foliis anguſtioribus laciniatis, 
Perennial Sun-Flower, with narrow divided Leaves. 
11. Corona SoL1s foliis aſperis, tribus vel quaternis ad ge- 
nicula fitis, Mor. Hift. Rough-leav'd Perennial Sun-Flower, 
— three or four Leaves plac'd at each Joint of the 
8 

12. CoxoNA SoL1s — radice repente. Tourn, 
Creeping-rooted Perennial Sun-Flower, with a Throat-wort 


Tourn, 


Leaf. 
| T3 Corona Solis altiſſima, Voſacan dicta. Vail. The 
talleſt Perennial Sun-Flower, call d Voſacan. 

14. CoRoNA SoL1s altiffima, virge aureæ foliis. Tourn, 
Talleſt Perennial Sun-Flower, with Golden-Rod Leaves. 

15. Corona Solis ſalicis folio, alato caule. Tourn. Wil 
low-leav d Perennial Sun-Flower with winged Stalks. by 
16. Corona SoL1s ſalicis folio latiore, caule alato ſeroting, 
Broader Willow-leay'd Perennial late flowering Sun-flower, 
with winged Stalks, = 

17. CORONA SOLIS 22 latiſſimo platani. Boerb. 
Ind. Tree- like Perennial Sun- Flowers, with a broad Plane- 
tree Leaf. 3 

18. Corona SoL1s parvo flore, tuberoſa radice. Tourn, 
Tuberoſe-rooted Perennial Sun-Flower, with a ſmall Flower, 
commonly call d Jeruſalem Artichoke. | 


All theſe Species of Fun- Flowers are Natives of America, 
from whence we are often ſupply'd with new Kinds, it being 
a large Genus of Plants : And it is very remarkable, that there 
is not a ſingle Species of this Genus that is European ; fo that 
before America was diſcover'd, we were wholly unacquainted 
with theſe Plants, But altho' they are not originally of our 
own Growth; yet are they become ſo familiar with our Cli- 
mate, as to thrive and increaſe full as well as if they were at 
Home (ſome of the very late Flowering Kinds excepted, which 
require a longer Summer than we generally enjoy, to bri 
them to 1 and many of them are now ſo plentiful 
in England, that Perſons unacquainted with the Hiſtory of 
theſe Plants, would imagine them at leaſt to have been Inhabi- 
tants of this Iſland many hundred Years ; particularly the Je- 
ruſalem Artichoke, which tho' it doth not produce Seeds in our 


Climate, yet doth ſo multiply by its knobbed Roots, as when 
once — fix d in a Garden, is not eaſily to be rooted 
out. | 


The firſt ſeven Sorts being Annual, muſt be ſown every 
Spring in a Bed of good light ; and when the Plants are 
come-up about. three Inches high, muſt be tranſplanted into 
Nurſery- beds, at about eight or ten Inches Diftance every way, 
where may continue until they are a Foot high, when 
they muſt be carefully taken up with a Ball of Earth, and 
tranſplanted into the Middle of large Borders, or intermix'd 
in Boſquets of large growing Plants, obſerving to - water 
them until they are well rooted ; after which Time they will 
require no farther Care but to clear them from Weeds. ; 
n Fuly the great Flowers upon the Tops of the Stems will 
appear; 5 which, the beſt and moſt double Flowers of 
each kind ſhould be preſerv'd for Seeds ; for thoſe which 1 
W ö | later 
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later upon the Side- branches are neither ſo fair, nor do they | 


rfe& their Seeds ſo well as thoſe which are firſt in Flower: 
When the Flowers are quite faded, and the Seeds are form'd, 
you ſhould carefully the Heads from the Sparrows, which 
will otherwiſe devour moſt of the good Seeds ; and about the 
Beginning of October, when the Seeds are ripe, you ſhould 
cut off Heads with a ſmall Part of the Stems, and han 
them up in a dry airy Place for about a Month; by whic 
Time the Seeds will be perfectly dry and hard, when you may 
eaſily rub them out, and put them "= ** or Papers, pre- 
ſerving them from Vermin until the Seaſon for ſowing them. 

The other perennial Sorts rarely produce Seeds in England, 
but moſt of them do increaſe very faſt at their Roots, eſpecial- 
ly the common and creeping-rooted Kinds, The eighth Sort, 
which is the moſt common in the Engliſb Gardens, is the lar- 

ſt and moſt valuable Flower, and is a very _ Furniture 
Ke large Borders in great Gardens, as alſo for Boſquets of large 
growing Plants, or to intermix in ſmall Quarters with Shrubs, 
or in Walks under Trees where few other Plants will thrive : 
It is alſo a great Ornament to Gardens within the City; where 
it doth grow in Defiance of the Smoak better than moſt other 
Plants; and for its long Continuance in Flower, deſerves a 
Place in moſt Gardens, for the Sake of its Flowers for Baſons, 
c. to adorn Halls and Chininies in a Seaſon when we are ata 
Loſs for other Flowers. It begins flowering in June, and con- 
tinues until October. 

The gth, roth, 11th, 12th, 3th, 14th, 15th and 16th Sorts, 
may alſo have a Place in ſome abje& Part of the Garden, for 
the Variety of their Flowers; which though not ſo fair as thoſe 
of the common core FE will add to the Diverſity ; and as ma- 
ny of them are late Flowerers, ſo we may continue the Suc- 
ceſſion of Flowers longer in the Seaſon. x 

Theſe Sorts are all of them very hardy, and will = in al- 
moſt any Soil or Situation : They are propagated 1. 2 
their Roots into ſmall Heads, which in one Year's Time wi 
ſpread andincreaſe greatly, The beſt Seaſon for this Work is 
in the Middle of Oakes, ſoon after their Flowers are paſt, 
or very early in the Spring, that they may be well rooted be- 
fore the Droughts come on; otherwiſe their Flowers will be 
few in Number, and not near ſo fair, and by this means their 
Roots will be weak; but if they are planted in Octaber, you 
will fave the Trouble of watering them; their Roots being 
ſurely fix'd before the dry Weather, they will need no other 
Trouble than to clear them from Weeds. KORN 

The Feruſalem Artichoke is propagated in many Gatdens for 
the Roots, which are by ſome opje as much eſteem'd as Po- 
tatoes, but they are more watery and flaſhy, and are very ſub- 
ject to trouble the Belly by their windy Quality, which hath 
— them almoſt into Diſuſe. 

Theſe are propagated by planting the ſmaller Roots, or the 
larger ones cut into Pieces, (obſerving to preſerve a Bud to 
each ſeparate Piece) either in the Spring or Autumn, allowing 
them a good Diſtance, for their Roots will greatly multiply; 
the Autumn following, when their Stems decay, the Roots 
may be taken up for Uſe. Theſe ſhould be planted in ſome 
remote Corner of the Garden, for they are very unſightly 
while growing, and their Roots are apt to over-run whatever 
grows near them, nor can they be eaſily deſtroy'd when they 
are once well fix'd ina Garden. | 

The ſeventeenth Sort, is ſomewhat tenderer than any 
of the former, and doth therefore require a better Situ- 
ation, and a dry Soil, This Sort ſeldom produces its Flow- 
ers fair with us, it being a very late Flowerer ; and if the 
Autumn proves bad, doth not produce any Flowers : This 
will grow to be ſix, ſeven, or cight Feet high, and very ftrong, 
but there is no great Ter in its Flowers, and is rarely pre- 
ſerv'd except in Botanick Gardens. 


© CORONILLA ; [ This Plant is ſo call'd of Corona, a 
Crown or Garland, q. d. a little Crown, &c. becauſe it bears 
Huſks at the End like a little Crown, or becauſe it reſembles 
the Garlands that Shepherds adorn'd their Sweet-hearts 
with: It is by ſome call'd Colutea] Jointed-podded Colu- 


The Characters are; 


It hath Leaves like thoſe of the Scorpion-Sena z the Flowers 
are papulinaceous, the Pods are full of Foints, baving one ob- 
Jong ſwelling Seed in each Divihon. 

The Species are; 


1. CoRonILLAa argentea Cretica, Tourn, Silver- leav d 
jointed-podded Colutea of Candia. | | 

2. CORONILLA maritima, glauco folio, Tourn. Mari- 
time jointed-podded Colutea, with a Sea-green-Leaf. _ -- 

3. CORONILLA herbacea, flore vario. Tourn, Herbace- 
pus jointed-podded Colutea, with a variable Flower, 


ing. 


Conronitt a Creticu herbacea, parvo purpura ſceute 
Torn, Candia herbaceous, . Cohan wich 2 
5. CoRONILL A Zeylanica argentea tota. Boerb. Ind. $i. 
ver jointed-padded Colutea of Ceylon, Ene 
6. CoRontILLA minima, 'Tourn. The leaſt jointed - pod 
2 „ fee bas. 7 "Jon 
. CORONILLA liga & ſeminibus cra Turn. Joi 
podded Seu ad Pods and Seeds. 53 


8. CoRoniLLa Americana ſcandens pentaphylla. Phu 
Five-leav'd Ameritan jointed-podded Colutea, with climbing 


The firſt and ſecond Species grow with us to be ſmall Shrubs 
about three or four Feet high, and are ſo nearly alike in all te. 
ſpects, fo far as I have been able to examine them, that [| 
could readily pronounce them the ſame, were it not that they 
have been by ſo many eminent Botani/ts diſtinguiſh'd for two 
abſolutely different Plants, which if there are two fuch, l 
have as yet ſeen but one of them: I have indeed receiv'd Seed 
of the two Sorts from different Perſons Abroad; but when they 
came up, they prov'd the ſame, and this more than once; 
which cauſes me to ſuſpect they are not different; for at diffe- 
rent Seaſons of the Year the ſame Plant appears different as to 
the Colour of their Leaves; which might at firſt lead a Perſon 
into the Miſtake : and this has been follow'd by all that have 
* my gen 4 6 

his Plant is propagated by ſowing the Seeds in the Spri 

either .upon a gentle Hot-bed or on a warm Border leh 
freſh Earth; and when the Plants are come up about two 
Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted either into Pots, or 
in a Bed of good rich Earth, at about four or five Inches Di- 

every way, where they may remain until they have ob- 
tain'd . enough to plant out for good, which ſhould be 
either into Pots fill'd with good freſh Earth, or in a warm ſitu- 
ated Border; in which, if the Winter is not too ſevere, they 
will abide very well, and in the Spring following will produce 
large Quantities of yellow Flowers of a ſtrong ſweet Smell; 
which will be ſucceeded by long flender-jointed Pods in great 
Plenty, in which are contain'd Ao Seeds. 

The third Sort dies down every Winter, but riſes again the 
ſucceeding Spring, and produces large trailing Branches, which 
are furniſh'd with great Numbers of variable-colour'd Flowers, 
which grow in Bunches ; theſe are ſometimes ſucceeded by 
ſmall-jointed Pods, containing many oblong Seeds : but the 
Root creeps very far under-gr by which the Plant in- 
creaſes greatly ; which when permitted to remain unremoy'd 
for two or three Years, will ſpread and over-bear whatever 


s - © & 


Plants 1 near it; for which Reaſon the Roots ſhould be 
confin'd ; and it ſhould be planted at a Diſtance from any other 
Plants: It will grow in almoſt any Soil and Situation, but 
thrives beſt in a warm Sunny Expoſure, in which the Flower 
will alſo be much fairer, and in greater Quantities. | 
The fourth Sort is Annual, and muſt be ſown every Spring 


in an open Bed or Border of good light Earth, in the Places 


where it is to remain; for it doth not very well bear remov- 
This is a Plant of little Beauty, and is only preſery'd in 
curious Gardens of Plants. 

The fifth Sort is very tender, being a Native of Ceylm: 
This muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; ani 
when the Plants are come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into 
ſmall Pots fill'd with light ſandy Earth, and plung'd into a freſh 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; obſerving to give them frequent 
gentle Waterings : and as the Weather is hot or cold, ſo they 
muſt have more or leſs Ait in Proportion thereto, by raiſing uy 
the Glaſſes in the Middle of the Day, but in the Nights the 
Glaſſes ſhould be cover'd with Mats. 

And when the Plants have grown ſo as to fill the Pots with 
their Roots, they muſt be carefully ſhaken out of them, pre 
ſerving the Earth to their Roots ; and after their having pared 
off the Outſide of the Ball of Earth, put them into Pots: 
Size bigger than thoſe were which they came out of, filling u 
the Pot with the ſame light freſh ſandy Earth as before; the! 
plunge the Pots again into the Hot-bed, and them 3 
before, In the Winter they muſt be plac'd in a warm Bark 
Stove amongſt Plants of the tendereſt Cas, obſerving to refrel 
them frequently with Water which has ſtood in. the ſame Stowe 
at leaſt eight or ten Hours before, that the Cold may be take! 
off: but never give them too much at a time: In this Ma 
nagement I have had this Plant ſucceed very well for two 0 
three Years ; but I have not as yet ſeen it flower in England 
tho” there are Plants of this Kind in three or four Garde 
which are two or three Years ole. 

and hath very litt 


The fixth Sort is a very ſmall Plant, 
Beauty in it; this is preſerv'd by the Curious in Botany, but 
ſeldom found in Gardens of Pleaſure, where few. Plants a 


admitted that are not either beautiful or rare; and it is pr 
pagated by ſowing of the Seeds in the Spring, on a Bed of fre 


ligt 


light. up, Ger muſt be either tranſplanted into Pots fill'd with 


- 
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chte — | open Air as poſſible; and in the 
S»ring, after the Cold is paſt, they may be ſhaken out of the 
and planted in a warm Border; where they will fl 

and produce ripe Seeds the ſucceeding Summer. 
The ſeventh Sort grows to the Height of two or 


ring 3 
ſhould be carefully tranſp 

t freſh Earth, and plunged into 
a very moderate Hot-bed, being careful to ſcreen them from 
— muſt have a Share of freſh Air, otherwiſe they will 
draw up very weak; they muſt alſo be frequently watered in 
warm Weather. When theſe Plants have acquired Strength, 
they ſhould be inured to bear the open Air by degrees; for in 
Summer they ſhould be taken out of the Hot-bed, and fome 
of them may be planted in warm Borders; but it will be pro- 
per to keep ſome in Pots, that — 4 be ſheltered in Win- 
ter; for in ſevere Froſt, thoſe in the Borders will be in danger 
of ſuffering thereby. Theſe Plants produce their Flowers in 


the Spring, when they make an agreeable Appearance, and in 
Ae ect their Seeds. wc 
cigh Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in Ame- 
rica. I received the Seeds of this Plant from Carthagena, 
which was ſent me by my late ingenious Friend Doctor Mil- 
lam Houftoun. This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring on a moderate Hot-bed ; 
and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a Halfpenny Pot, filled with freſh rich Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of I anners-bark, obſerving to e 
them until they have taken Root; after which time they 
ſhould have Air and Water in Proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon; and when they have filled theſe Pots with their 
Roots, they ſhould be ſhifted into Pots of a larger Size, and 
plunged into the Hot- bed again, where tbey muſt remain until 


Autumn, when they ſhould be removed into the Stove, and Fl 


plunged into the Tan. Theſe Plants muſt be conſtantly kept 
in the Bark-ftove, and placed among Plants which require a 
moderate Heat; where they will thrive and flower, and ſhould 
be ſupported by tall Sticks, round which they will twine, as 
Hops do; ſo that they muſt not be ſuffered to twiſt round other 
Plants, leſt they over- bear and ſpoil them. Theſe. are very 
proper Plants to place againſt an Eſpalier on the Back-part of 
the Stove, amongſt other climbing Plants, where they will 
make an agreeable Variety, 8 

This Sort will continue two or three Vears, provided it be 
carefully managed, and will ſometimes produce ripe Seeds in 
this Country; but it will be r to lay down ſome of the 
Shoots, either into the Tan, or Pots of freſh Earth plunged 
into the Tan, becauſe theſe will often take Root, whereby 
a Supply of young Plants may be obtained ; which is a ſure 
Method to preſerve the Kind in this Country, where they do 
not commonly perfect their Seeds. 


CORONOPUS ; TR of Kade 2 Crow, and nu a 
Fort ; becauſe the Leaves are ſaid to reſemble the Foot of a 
Crow.] Buck's-horn Plantain. ; 

The Characters are; 
It agrees in Flower and Fruit with the Plantain, from which 


it differs in its Leaves, which are deeply cut in on the Bages; 


whereas the Leaves of Plantain are either intire, or but ſhghtly 


ed, 
The Species are; 3 
1. CoxonoPUs hortenſis. C. B. Garden Buck's-horn 
Plantain or Hart's-horn, vulgo. | PP 
2. Coxonoeus Maſſilienſis hirſutior 2 Taurn. 
Broad-leav'd hairy Buck s-horn Plantain of Marſeilles. _ 
3. CoxovorUs Neapolitanus tenuifolius. 
leav'd Buck's-horn Plantain of Naples, F 1 
„4. CoronoPuUs maritimus roſeus. Bocc. Rar. Pl. Roſe- 
like Sea Buck s- horn Plantain. - ; 


The firſt of theſe Species, tho' intitled a Garden Plant, yet 
is found wild in moſt Parts of England, and is the very ſame 
Plant which upon moſt Commons and barren Heaths, 
where, from the Poorneſs of the Soil, it appears to be very 
different from the Garden Kind, as being little more than a 


| Narrow- 


isfy*d that 
— 


regarded, and almoſt wholly diſ- 
— — Seeds 4 the 


where the Leaves may be'-often cut for the Pu above- 
mentioned, the Roots ſtill putting forth freſh Leaves; and 
if it is not ſuffered to ſeed, the Roots will remain two or three 
Years: But it ſeldom continues long after perfecting its Seeds. 
If the Seeds are ſuffered to fall upon the Ground, there will be 
a conſtant Supply of Plants, without any farther Care than 
clearing them from Weeds as they grow. The other Varieties 
are maintained in Botanick Gardens, but are ſeldom cultivated 


for Pleaſure or Profit, 


CORTUSA : [This Plant is ſo called, from Cortuſus, a 
— Botaniſt, who firſt brought it into Uſe.] Bear's-Ear 
cle. N 


The Characters are; 


It hath a perennial Root; the Leaves are roundiſb, rough, 
and crenated on the Edges, like thoſe of Ground-Ivy ; the Cup 
of the Flower is ſmall, and divided into five Parts; the Flnwers 
are ſhaped like a Runnel, are cut at the Top into many Segments, 
and are diſpoſed in an Umbel ; the Fruit is roundiſh, terminating 
into a Point, and is cloſely fixed in the Cup, in which are con- 
tained many ſmall angular Seeds. | 


There is but one Species of this Plant at preſent in 
England, which is; 


 CorTusa Mattbioli. Cluſ. The Bear's-Ear Sanicle. 
Cortuſa of Matthiolus. y E op 


This Plant is nearly, ally'd to the Auricula Urſ; ; but the 
owers are not quite.ſo large and fair: yet, for its Curioſity, 
may deſerve a Place in every good Garden, eſpecially as it re- 
quires no great ment to preſerve it : for it being a Na- 
tive of the Apt, will grow in the coldeſt Part of the Garden, 
under North-Walls, &c. but muſt not be planted under the 
dropping of Trees, nor in two wet or {tiff Soil. It is propa- 
gated by parting the Roots, in the manner of Auricula's; the 

ſt Seaſon, for which is about Augu/t or September. Theſe 
Plants loſe their Leaves in Winter, but put out new ones earl 
in the Spring ; and in April they. produce their Flowers, whic 
are ſometimes ſucceeded by Seed-Pods ; but it is very rare that 
they perfect their Seeds with us, 


 CORYLUS, [is ſo call'd, of gaziz a Nut, d. d. a bittle 
Nut. It is alſo call'd Avellana, as tho* Abellina, of Abella a 
Town in Campania, where it grew in great Plenty. ] The Ha- 
zel or Nut-tree. | | F 

The Characters are; 


It hath Male Flowers (or Kathins) growing at remote Di- 
flances from the Fruit on the ſame Tree; the Nuts grow (for 
the moſt part) in Cluſters, and are cloſely joined together at the 
Bottom, each being covered with an outward Huſt or Cup, which 
_ at the Top ; and when the Fruit is ripe, it falls out ; the 

aves are roundiſh and intire. 

Ihe Species are; 5 

I. CoxYLus ſylveſtris, C. B. The wild Hazel-Nut. 

2. Cox vLus ſativa, fructu albo minore, five vulgaris. C. 
B. The ſmall manured Hazel- Nut. ae © 
3. CoryYLus ſativa, fructu rotundo maximo. C. B. The 
large Cob-Nut. es 

4. CoxYLlvs ſativa, fructu oblango rubente. C. B. The 
Red Filbert. , "7 

5. CoRYLus ſativa, fructu oblongo ruben#, pellicula alba 
tecto. C. B. The white Filbert, " 
* "CorxyLus Hiſpauica, fructu majore anguloſo. Pluk. 


The firſt of theſe Trees is common in many Woods in Eng- 
land, from whence the Fruit is gather'd in Plenty, and brought 
to the London Markets by the Country People. This Tree is ſel- 
dom planted in Gardens, (except by Perſons curious in Collec- 
tiohs of Trees and Shrubs) : It delights to grow on a moiſt 

Rr ſtrong 
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CLE 


d be tifully increa d by Suckers from 
ER. —— which in 


than Suckers, andwill 
The ſecond and third — plied Hedge-rows, in 
moiſt ſhady Places in Gardens: but the Fruit is much better, 
and in greater Quiantities,” when they have an open, free Air, 
—— either to n too thick, — wer- 

hung or crowded with other Trees. 

fourth and fifth Sorts, vix. he Bas — e Fi 

bevel, are moſtly. efteem'd for their Fruit, being müen ſweeter, 
and their Shell much tenderer. 5 

The ſuth Sort is wen brought from Spain gr — 
ty, and ſold in London all the Winter- 
Nuts there have been many Trees rais'd in the Engliſh Ger. 
dens ; but they ſeldom prove the ſame with the Nuts 


ſown. 

| Al theſe Sorts may be propagated by ſowi their Nuts in 
February; which, in order to preſerve them good, ſhould be 
kept in Sand in a moiſt Cellar, where the Virgin can't come 
at them to deſtroy them : Nor ſhould the external Air be 


excluded from em, which would occtfion their growing moul- 


dy. 
The Manner of ſowing the Seeds being well known to eve- 
one, I need not here mention it, eſpecially ſince it is not 
the ſureſt Way to obtain the Sorts deſired ; for they ſeldom 
prove ſo good as the Nuts which were ſown, « or at leaft not one 
in four of them will: And the Method of p them 
— Layers being not only the ſureſt, but almoſt — Joy is 
what I would recommend to every one, who would cultivate 
theſe Trees for the ſake of their Fruits, _ 


CORYMBIFEROUS PLANTS, are ſuch as have a com- 
pound diſcous Flower; but their Seeds have no Down adhering 
to them. The Name is taken from the manner of bearing 
its Flowers in Cluſters, and ſpreading round in the Form of 
an Umbrella, as Onions, &c. 
rygold, * Ox-Eye, the Daiſy, , An, Fe- 


3 diſtinguiſhes them in ſuch as have i a radiate Flow- 
er, as the Sun- Flower, the Marygold,  &c. and ſuch as have 
a naked Flower, as the Lavender Cotton and Tanſey; and alſo 
thoſe GE to 2 4 as nere the N Carduus, 
e. 20 


CORYMBUS, [ Kline, Gr.) dene among Butanift 
Cluſters of Berries, as thoſe of Joy.” 


Jungius uſes it, to ſignify the Extremity of a Stalk, ſo 
ſubdivided and 2 with F lowers or Fruits, as to conipoſe i 
ſpherical Figur 
It is allo b * modern Botanifts we'd to deut « compound 
diſpous Flower, which does not fly away in „as the 
Chryſanthemum. Daiſy, Chryſocome,” &c. for- theſe kind of 
Flowers being ſpread into Breadth, do, after a fort. reſemble 
an Umbrella, or Bunch of Tvy-Berries af bona 


COTINUS CORIARIA, Venice — 
The Characters are; 


It hath round Leaves, with long Foot-ftalks ; " the Finvers are 

conſiſting of frve Leaves, which expand in Form of a 
Roſe z- are \diſþos*d in capillary Branches of very ſlender and 
ii Filaments or. Hairs, which are widely diſfus d after the 


manner of Plumes, and ſpring out of the top Branches, 


There is but one Species of this Plant at preſent known, 
and that is, 


CoriNus Coriaria. 
call d een | 


This Shrub grows with us ; about. en or elpht Feet high: 
The Branches very i and diffus d; but when it 
flowers, (which it ſeldom doth until it is pretty ng) it 
maketh a beautiful Figure, the Flowers „as it were, 
* = Mes Plumes of „ Which al GE cs A * 

is very proper to plant am 0 of 
the ſame Growth, where j it will make an agreeable. Varie- 


ty. 

This Plant i is propagats laying down the tender Bran 
which ſhould have a little by — at one of the ——— 
are laid in the Earth, (as is practis'd in ot Carnations) which 
will greatly facilitate their Rooting. they are ſuffici- 


ently rooted, (Which 5 Year's Time) they 


Nod, dn Sumach, common 


= YO 338 a for it ſeem 


Of this Kind is the Corn Ma- 


not to bear — well, 6 995 grown old ; 
Roots trailing far under- ; mes rf. cur Pats, 


3 it ind it eom uces Ti 
m W om prod AY 


The Wood of thi Sib a y us'd in, he Southern 
Parts of France, | eat PI 1 
Woollen Cloths" 752 ow Colour, or 2 Ari. Ds 
the Tnervuſe he Leave ts propre US; Mie” non 

' COTONEA MA. N, Cyilonia. Kio 

'- COTONEASTER. Vile Mefpilus. e th ro bas 

corv LA FOETIDA. Vide Chamemelum faules 


Kees, Gr. of relay, Gr. a 
bann che COTYLEDON [aw Gr. ted, l 1 Ka 


a Veſſel wherewith the Ancients us d to draw Ts or the 
Hollow of the Thigh. J Navel- wort. | 


The Characters ate 3 


It hath a Leaf, Stalk, and the whole | rance of Houſe- 
ds from which 7A ers 1 7 long tubulous Flower 
con one which is 1400 at ra Fw Top into 
Paris; \*4 Fruit i is he that of the Houſeleek, wy RAP 

The Species are 3 e TAY 

I. Cor xx ED major. 'C B. The greater Navel. 

wort. | 
2. CoTYLEDON cans, (ns 0 1 oliis orbiculatis, 
limbo purpures cinftis, Tourn.. rican Navel-wort, 


with round Leaves edg'd with a nog 


CoTYLEDON Ko itn Pate, ae longo & an 7 
fore flaveſeente, Shrubby —— 
with a long narrow S che a yellowiſh Fower. 

4. CoTYLEDON Africana fruteſcens, flore umbellato, caccineq, 
Com. Rar. ' Shrub 4 Navel- wort, with ſcarlet Flow- 


ers growing in an 
1 folio eraſſo lato laciniats, floſculs 


5. Cor ILE DON 
aureo. Boerh, Ind. 4 Navel-wort, with a broad thick 
Fellow Flowers. 


3 and N N 
6 TYLEDON a arboreſcens major, foliis glaucis ob- 
longioribus, re luteo. Boerh, Ind. Greater — 4 e African 


Nayel- wort, with oblong a Leaves, and a yellow 
Flower. 


7. CoryLEDON major arbor eſcens Afra, foliis minoribus, 
Afar, viridioribus, minutiſſime punttatis,  Boerh, Ind. 
1 African Tree-like Navel- wort, with ſmall thick 

ves 

8. Cor vIL E DO major arbore Ty e. „Joliit minoribus ab- 
lungis, atro-viridibus. Boerb. 7 African Tree- 
like Navel- wort, with ſmall fs dark ves. 

. CoTYLEDON major _ Afra, 2 falls orbiculatis 


glaucis, limbo arte & maculis viridibus ornatis, Boerh. Ind. 
alt. Greater 'Tree-like African Navel-wort, . with 
Sea-green 


— 
= Leaves, having purple Edges, and. ſpotted with 
reen. 


10. CoryLEDon Capenſis, folio ſemighbats. "Hort, Ell. 


Navel-wort of the Cape 2 K 2 Fs. with 4 e 
lar Leaves. 


The firſt Sort (which is that us'd in Me grows upon 
old Walls and Buildings in divers Parts of England, but is not 
readily to be "cultivated in a Garden; it requires a 0 rub- 
biſhy Soil, and to have a ſhady Poſition. 

The African Kinds are all of them p d 
8 in any of the Summer Months, which 1 be bead 

a dry Place for a Week or more after they are taken from 
it Plant, before they are planted ; for theſe abound. with 
Juice through every Part of the Plant, which will 
rot the Cuttings, if they are not ſuffer'd to lie out of the 
Ground, that the wounded Part may heal over; and the great 
Redundancy of Sap evaporate. The Soil in which theſe Plants 
thrive beſt, is one third freſh light Earth from. a Paſture, one 
third Sand, and the other third Part Lime Rubbiſh, and rotten 
Tan, in equal Quantities : Theſe ſhould, be, well mix'd, and 
laid in a Heap fix or eight Months before it is us'd,. turning it 
over five or fix times, that the Parts may the better incotpo- 
rate; and before it is us'd, it will be proper, to, paſs it through 


* to ſeparate the tage ry therer 
Having prepar'd the bund and our being in a fit 

Order for Planti ou a8 er P 

with Earth as Ys Ol C , then — * 


ting in the middle of each Pot W Bpe be gn pon —— 


according to their Strength 3 "than git Vena ag 


—_ Hu #wSd JV&Qa uo £@a acc eco. 


Finn. tt Art. a. 


as fs a £44 


for putting forth Nota; after which * 

to a moderate Hot-bed of Tanmers Hurt which 

facilitate their rooting ; but obſerre O give them Air 
che Glaſſes at all times wheri the Weather will 


the Glaſſes in the Heat of che Da yr 
— 4 ſe Cuttings 


ſetti 
ue 2 rcen-hodſeyand/there banden them for another Week; 
after which they may be expoe'dto the open Air in a well de- 
ſended Place, obſerving not to ſet them into a Place too much 
to 

ir for ſome- Time. n 
= this Place the Plants may retruin until the beginning of 
Ohober; at Which Time you ſhould remove them into the 
Confervatoryy — — as near the Windows as poſfible 
at firſt, letting them have as much free open Air as the Seaſon 
will permit, by keeping the Windows open whenever the 
Weather is good: And now you muſt begin to abate your 
Waterings, giving it to them ſparingly, eſpecially the fifth 
Sort, whic-is fo very ſucculent, that upon its having a little 
too much Water in Winter, it will certainly rot; but you 
ſhould not ſuffer its Leaves to flirink for want of Moiſtüre, 
which is another Extreme ſome People run into for want of a 
little Obſervation ; and when they are ſuffer'd to ſhrink for 
want of Water, they ſeldom fail to rot when they have Wa- 
ter given them, for their Party — conſtrifted for want of 
ſufficient Moiſture to keep their Veſſels diſtended, they are 
render'd-incapable of — — Moiſture whenever they 
receive it again. This Sort ſhould'be placed in a warm Stove 
in Winter, nor muſt it be ſet abroad in Summer, for it is much 
tenderer than any of the other Sorts. 505 

The other Plants are all of them pretty hardy, except the 
fixth Sort, (which muſt have a moderate Stove in ng and 
may be preſerv'd without any artificial Heat in the Winter, 
The beſt Method to treat theſe Plants is, to place them in an 
open airy dry Glaſs- Frame among Ficoides's and African Houſe- 


leeks, where they may enjoy as much of the Sun-ſhine as poſſi- 
ble, and have a free dry open Air ; for if theſe are plac'd in a 


freely, it will fill the Houſe with a damp Air, which theſe ſuc- 
culent Plants are apt to imbibe; and thereby becoming too 
replete with." Moiſture, do often caſt their Leaves, and many 
times their Branches alſo decay, and the whole Plant pe- 


The fiſth Sort, as was before mention'd, muſt be preſerv' d 
in a moderate Stove, with Alves, Cereus's, &c. which may be 
kept up to the temperate Heat as mark'don Mr. Fotoler's Ther- 
mometers : This muſt have very little Water in Winter, and 
be planted in a very dry ſandy Soil. | 

The fourth Sort produces the moſt beautiful Flowers of any 
of them, and deſerves a Place in every good Collection of 
Plants ; as doth the ſecond, third, fifth and ſixth, for the re- 

Beauty of their Stems, and large, fair, thick ſucculent 

es 3 and the ſecond, third, and ſixth Sorts produce very 

fair, handſome Nunches of Flowers, but they ſeldom produce 
Seeds in England. | | 

The ninth-Sort uſually grows to the Height of two or three 
Feet in this Country, and divides into many Branches: It is 
eaſily propagated by Cuttings in any of the Summer Months, 
if, after een roms from the Plants, they are laid in a dry 
Place for a Week or ten Days, that the wounded Parts may 
beal before they are planted; r ſubje& to rot. 
When the Cuttings are fit to plant, they ſhould be each put 
into a Half- penny Pot, filled with a Mixture of freſh Earth, 
Lime-rubbiſh, and Sea- ſand, in equal Proportion; then plun 
the Pots into a. very moderate Hot-bed, which will greatly 
promote their Rooting :- In about fix Weeks after Planting, 
the Cuttings! will be well rooted, when they may be taken 
out of the Hotbed, | and placed in the open Air, in 
2 Situation where they may be defended from ftrong 
Winds; where they may remain till the middle of Oc- 


ESS FSS am T=- 


z it tober, provided there happens no froſty Weather before; then 
50 they muſt be removed into an airy Glaſs-caſe, where they may 
oh be defended from the Froſt and Wet, and enjoy a lage Share 
rer of freſh Air; in which Place they will thrive better than in a 
Green-houſe, where they cannot have ſo much free Air, 
fit The tenth Sort is of humbler Growth, ſeldom riſing above 
'ols a Foot mms this produces many ſhort" Branches near the 
ut- Ground, but never ſpreads 8 may be confined im 
re, {mall Pots. This is propagated int the ſame Manner as the for- 
to | Fs As e 908 


: 


Sun, until they have been enur' d to the open 


common Green-houſe amongſt ſhrubby Plants, which perſpire 


* * 


. — 


« 


COURBARIL, [This is the American Name by which the 
Indians call this 7 25 The Lotifi-tres, vulgo. A | 
The Characters are; | 


' It bath a pi iBondceous Plnoey, From wh 0 4 ariſes the 

e ae, N . 
mg Yr 1 Y YT * +44 * 

o 


wait We know but one Specie of this Plant, viz, ; 5 


Counnantt bifolia, fore prramidats. Plum. Nov, Gm 
2 with tro Lene ſet together, and a "pyfanddal 
lower, Comme Locuft-rree, by the Engliſh Inhabi- 
— N | a 2 * 1 


#& * 


The Pods of this Tree are frequently brought from America, 


by the Title of Locu/?, from the Seeds of which theſe Plants 
be raiſed. 


b Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring, and when the Plants are come up, th 
ſhould be very carefully taken up, and each planted into a fm 
Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
Root ; after which Time they ſhould have Air and Water in 

rtion to the Warmth of the Seaſon ; but they will not 

to be quite expoſed to the open Air in England, even-in 
the hotteſt Part of Summer, In Winter theſe Plant muſt be 
removed into the Bark-ſtove, and plunged into the Tan, 
amongf the tenderer Sorts of exotic 


he d lants; and during that 
Seaſon = 4 be frequently refreſhed with Water, but it 
muſt not be given to them in 


not e Quantities, for they are 
impatient of much Wet. If theſe Plants are continued in the 


Bark-ſtove, and ſhifted into . * as they increaſe in Size, 
r be preſerved ; but I believe it will be many Years 

e they will produce Flowers in Europe, for they are of 
very flow Growth, after the firſt ſix Months, being in this 
reſpect like the Acajeu. | 


' COWSLIP. Vl, Primula Vers 

| CRAB-TREE. Vide Malus. 

 CRAMBE ; Lan, Gr.] Sea- Cabbage. 
The Chara#ters are; 


It hath fleſby Leaves like thoſe of the Cabbage; the Flnver: 
are white, conſiſting of four Leaves; the Pointal afterwards 
turns to a roundiſh Fruit, which terminates in a Paint, having 
but one Cell, in which is contain'd one oblong Seed. 


The Species are; 


I. CRAMBE maritima, braſſicæ folio. Tourn, Sea-Cole- 
wort or Cabbage. | 
2. CRAMBE Orientalis, dentis leonis folio, erucaginis * 
T. Cor. Eaſtern Sea-Cole-wort, with a Dandelion Leaf, 
and the Face of Wild Rocket. 1 


The firſt of theſe Species is found wild upon the Sea - ſhores 
in divers Parts of England, but particularly in Suſſex in great 
Plenty, where the Inhabitants gather it in the Spring to eat, 
preferring it to any of the Cabbage kind: But this muſt be ga- 
ther'd young, ſoon after the Heads are thruſt out of the 
Ground, otherwiſe it will be very tough and rank. 

This Plant may be propagated in a Garden, by ſowing the 
Seeds, ſoon after it is ripe, in a ſandy or gravelly Soil, where 
it will thrive exceedingly, and increaſe greatly by its creepi 
Roots, which will ſoon overſpread a large Spot of Ground, if 
encourag'd : This may be cut for Uſe in April and May, 
while it is young; but if the Heads are ſuffer'd to remain, 
they will produce fine regular Heads of white Flowers, 
which appear very | handſome, and will perfect its Seeds, by 
which it may be propagated, 8 ww | 

The ſecond Sort is only preſerv'd in curious Gardens of 
Plants for Variety, but is not of any Uſe or Beauty. 


© CRANE'sBILL. Va- Geranium, 
CRASSULA, Leſſer Orpine or Houſcleck. py 
| The Chardters are; Kg a 5 T 
: It hath the Appearance of Houſeltek or Navehwort, from the 


latter of” which it only differs in having a ſhort tubulous Flower, 
enfiing of mn Lof. on 


, . 
- 
 - 
( ſp R 
— * -- 
— =P — 4 


8 


— 


1. Craia affine per furata. Hort. Elth. Talleſt 
Craſſula, with Leaves ſurrounding the Stalks, commonly call d 


Aloe Hoe | 

2. CrAR8VvLA wnacampſerotis folio. Hort. Elth, Craſſula 

with an Orpine Leaf. N 1 1 ' nr 
3. CRaswvLa portulace facie, arboreſcens. Hort. Elth, 

like Craſſula, with the Face of Purſlain, commonly call'd 

the 9 AF. 
4. ne Hort. Elib. Onion- like 

Craſſula, with a long Leaf. 12 | 


5. CRA$88VULA cauleſcens, foliis ſemperyivi eruciatis.. Hort. 
T4 Stalky Sandal. with Liang leaves. | 


* 


6. CxAsSUL A meſembrianthemi facie, folits  longioribus aſ+ 
is. Hort. Elth. Craſſula with fa Fate of Ficoides, and 
bas Lanes PD e TS 
Cx AssUL A orbicularis repens, foliis /e ivi, Hort. 
Elth. Creeping orbicular Craſſula, with Houſeleek Leaves. 
8. CkassuLA portulace facie, repens. Hort. Elth, Creep- 
ing Craſſula, with the Appearance of Purſlain, 1 | 


Theſe Plants are Natives of the Cape of Good Hope, from 
hence they were brought into the European Gardens. The 


firſt, third, and fifth Sorts, will grow to be ſhrubby : 'The firſt 


doth not ſend forth any Side-branches, unleſs the 'Top be cut 
off, or ſome Way injured ; but it may be trained up ſux or 
eight Feet high, if it is ſupported with a Stake, - The third 
Sort grows almoſt in a pyramidal Form, and the Stalks and 
Leaves have the Appearance of Purſlain, The fifth Sort grows 
very buſhy, and the Stalks are very full of Joints, and ſo brittle, 
that on the Touch they break, and the Pieces which fall on the 
Ground will take Root, ſo that it is eaſily propagated, The 
other Sorts are of lower Growth, moſt of them trailing on the 
Ground, The eighth Sort doth not continue above two, Years, 
but it. frequently ripens Seed, which if permitted to ſcatter 
upon the Earth in the Pots, and they are ſheltered. in Winter, 


will produce young Plants, whereby the Kind may be eaſily 


preſerved. ur RX 2 
The third Sort has not produced any Flowers in this Coun- 
, that I could ever hear; but from the Appearance of the 
P _ it is 2 with homey Plants. Dy 88 
theſe may be opa I nting thei 
Cuttings in any of the — (7 4. 5h gf rs Border, 
where they will ſoon take Root, and may be then potted in a 
ſandy-rubbiſhiag Earth; and muſt be treated in the ſame 
Manner as the Ficoides's; to which I ſhall refer the Reader to 
avoid Repetition. INT ws ; dag; 


© CRATEGUS ; [dla or dude, Gr.] The Wild 
Ice. 


The Characters are; N 


The Leaves are ſingle; the Flower conſiſts of five Leaves, 
which expand in Form of a Roſe ; the Fruit * and ſbap d 
like a Pear, in which are contain d many hard Seed. 

I. CRAT Os folio laciniato. Tourn, The Common or 
TEE oor; 1 ap] 
2. CRAT Aus folio ſubroungyſerrove, ſubtus incano. Tourn. 
The white Beam- Tree, or Aria Theophraſti. 

3. CA Ts hluęſtris Anglica, folits viburni. The Red 
Cheſs Apple, or Engliſh Wild Service. WEEN 
4. CRaTzcvs Virginiana, foliis arbuti. Tourn, The 
Virginian Wild Service, with Leaves like the Strawberry- 

Tee. | 3 


The firſt of theſe Trees is very common in divers Parts of 
England, growing in Woods, &c. The Leaves of this Tree 
are very like thaſe'df the Hawthorn, but are larger, and have 
fewer ents ; the Fruit grows in Bunches, and are about 
the Bigneſs of Black Cherries, which are ſometimes ſold in the 
Markets in Autumn, and are by ſome People eaten as Medlars, 
W e of an auſtere Taſte OS it | 
This Tree, where it grows wild, will ariſe to a great Hei 
and itude, but is with Difficul canbplante: into a G. 
den. ſureſt Way to procure kindly. Trees is, to ſow 
their Fruits ſoon after they are ripe, which muſt be 1 din 
the Manner directed for the Hawthorn : The ſecond, Spring 
after ſowing, the Seeds will come up, when you muſt carefully 
| keep them clear from Weeds, and in dry Weather . gently 
rect __ In 8 the Plants may remain — the 
tumn after come up; when you mult prepare 
a Spot of freſh Ground, and tranſplant hel ond E Rows. at 
about two Feet Diftance Row from Row, and ſix Inches aſun- 


der in the Rows, obſerving in tranſplanting them, to cut off the 


down-right Tap- Root, which theſe Trees are ſubject 
and when you have planted them, cloſe the i 
Roots, to lee e an from: tarning thin. Diet: 'of 
Ground. In this Nurſery they may remain three or four 
i keep them clear from Weeds, as alſo 


Vears, to 
dig . the Row at leaſt once a Vear, being 


Trees now growing on 


very 
they ſhould be intermix d amongſt ſuc 
Growth. | 


F232 45 a us | r 
The ſecond. Sort is alſo very common in England, and will 
grow very regular to a conſiderable Bulk. This is eaſily — 
ted in a n, either from Layers, Suckers, or by ſow- 
ing the Seeds, as directed for the Sort. This Tree de- 
erves a Place in Wilderneſs Quarters, ; or in 
lumps of Trees, where, by the Diverſity of its white hoary 
ves, it affords an agreeable Variety. This alſo bears its 
Fruit in Bunches in the of the but is not quite 
ſo large, or well-taſted, | 
The third Sort grows wild in ſome of the Northern Counties 
of England, but is at preſent very rare near London. This may 
be propagated in the ſame Manner as was directed for the two 
2 and may have a Place, for Variety - ſake, in Plantations 
of Trees. | | 
The Virginian Wild Service is ſomewhat tender whil 
during which Time it will require a little Shelter, but 
afterwards be tranſplanted into the full Ground, where, if it 
is not too much expos'd, it will thrive very well, and endure 
our ſevereſt Colds. This may be ted by Seeds as the 
former, or from Layers and E o be budded 
or inarch'd into any of the former Sorts, 


CRESSES, GARDEN. Jide Naſturtium, 
| CRESSES, WATER. FideSifybrium. 
' ERESSES, INDIAN. Vue Activiola.. 
© CRITHMUM, Samphire. 
6 The Characters are; 


The Leaves are thick, ſucculent, narrow, branchy, and trifid; 
the Flawers grow in an Umbel, each conſiſting of frue Leaves, 
which expand in Form of a Roſe ; the Empalement of the Flower 
2 a Fruit conſiſting of two plain and gently treat d 
1 * 
We have but one Species of this Plant common in E ngland, 
| which is, , | | . {2 
CRITHMUM, frve faniculum maritimum minus. Smaller 
Samphire or Sea-Fennel. | j bs ere 


may 


This Plant grows in great Plenty upon the Rocks near: the 
Sea-ſhore,- where it is waſh'd by the Salt-water, but will not 
grow to any mag in a Garden, tho* it may be preſerv'd 
everal Years, and propagated by parting its creeping Roots in 
the Spring. This ſhould be planted in Pots fill'd with gravelly 
— and in Summer plentifully water' d: In this 
ment it will grow tolerably well, and produce Flowers, 
rarely perfects its Seeds in a Garden, nor is the Herb near ſo 

for Uſe as that gathered from the Rocks. This Plant is 
greatly eſteemꝰd for pickling, and is ſometimes us'd in Medicine, 


CRISTA GALLI. Vide Pedicularis. 
/CRISTA PAVONIS. - Vide Poinciana, | + 


* CROCUS, fis ſo. call'd of the Youth Crocus; who (as the 

Poets feign) loved Smilax with ſo violent a Paſſion, that, by 

reaſon of Impatience, he was turn'd into a Flower of his 

Name] Saffron. 11:7 £3.81 NE: | = 2005, 5 
TWO as. 79 OO 

II hath 4 Flawer conſiſting of one Leaf, which is Jhaped ike 

Lily, fiftulous underneath, 77 124. er {eo into 


| 


Segments, 
reſting on the Footſtalk ; the Pointal riſes out 2 Bottom 


of the Flawer, and is divided into three headed and crefted Capil- 


ments ;, but the 3 afterwards turns to un oblong tri. 
angular Fruit, divided into three Cells, and is full of roundiſþ 


Seeds..:\To theſe Marks muſt be added, it hath à \tuberoſe Rost, 


long, narrow, - gra Leaves, with a longitudinal whit 
Furrow thre' the 1; each. 4 
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Lift of theit ſeverdl Nani I ſhall divide them 
47 in the firſt of which ſhall piace alf the 


5 4 
"7 4 
k 


in in the Tecend; hall iſert thoſe which flower i Au- 
15 amongft which will come the true f mn. 


a {ls 

zotus thdgeris, © Park. Par. The or- 

;call'dg: che Scott Crocus. 

| primus. Part. Par. The 
eli K 4 : 


— 
on * 


2. p — 
beſt Cloth of Gold Crocus. 


w Crocus. Bet, ” vw 40% 7 $11 Lbs * ( . > 
4. Crocus -vernur minor albicans. C. B. Small whitiſh 
Spring Crocus.. nad : n e e 296.4 19 £99 dd. 
F. Crocys: „fore alba, purpuro-violaces baſt, C. B. 


. B. Spring Crocus; with ſmaller pale yellow Flowers. 
8. Crooustvernts Jats flavo-varius. C. B. Spring 
Crocus, with yellow: vari bekuwar £12k 443 7 
9. Crocus vernus anyuſts dlius, magno flare candido, C. B. 
Narrow-leav'd Spring Cr with large white Flowers, | 
10. Crocus verms albus:ftriatus. Park, Par. The white 
11. CRocys vernus albus polyanthos werficolor. Park. Par. 
The Party-colour'd Crocus,” with many Flowers. 
12. "Crocus vernus latifolius, 57 —_— allo, ad infima 
tubuli parum ceeruleſcente. Boerh. Ind. White feather'd Crocus, 


12. Crocus verns- latifolius, flore pu puren magno. C. B. 
Broat-leaw'd Spring Crocus, witk a large purple Flower. 

14. Crocus vernus latifolius pur pureus vari ant. G. J. 
Broad-leav'd Spring Crocus, with a purple ſtriped Flower. 

15, Crocus vernus latiſolius, flare cœruleo, lineis uiolaceis 
variegato; C. B. Broad- eav d Spring Crocus, with a blue 
Flower ſtriped wit Violet. 2 emo Matt 4 

16. Crocus verms, latifolius, albus, vel cinericeus. C. B. 
Broad- lead Spring Crocus, with a white or aſh- colour d 

17. Crocus: vernus, latifolius, purpureo-violaceus. C. B. 
The leſſer purple violet colour d Crocus, with broad Leaves. 

18. Cxocus vernus latifolius 1 llido, cum 
kturis reis, intus cœruleſcente —— . 
leav'd Spring/Crocus,| with a ſmall-Flower of a pale Colour on 
the Outſide, with purple Stripes, and the Inſide of a pale blue 
Colour. | | Wen! 14 

19. Crocus vernus anguſtifolius, paruo flore. C. B. Narrow- 
leav'd Spring Crocus, with a ſmall purple Flower. © 

20. CRocys vernus, capillari folio. Cluſ. App. Spring 
Crocus, with a capillaceous Leaf. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of the Spring Crocus to be 
found in the -curious Gardens of Floriſts, which ate ſeminal 
Productions; for there may be as great Variety of theſe Flowers 
raiſed from Seeds, as there is of HMyacinths, Iris's, &c. were 
we curious in ſaving and ſowing the Seeds of all different 
Kinds. The Manner of ſowing*theſe Seeds being exactly the 
ſame with the Npbium, I ſhall refer the Reader to that Article 
for farther Inſtructions; but ſhall obſerve here, that the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe. „ u 1:1559 

All theſe ſeveral Varieties of | Grocus's are = hardy, and 
do increaſe exceedingly by their Roots, eſpecially if they are 
ſuffer d to remain two or three Years unremoved ; they will 
grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation, and are very great - 
ments to a Garden early in the Spring of the Year, before 


many other Flowers appear. They are commonly planted - 


near the Edges of Borders on the Sides of Walks: In doing of 


which, you ſhould be careful to plant ſuch Sorts in the ſame 


Line as do flower at the ſame Time, and are of an equal 
Growth, otherwiſe the Lines will ſeem imperfect. Theſe 
Roots loſing their Fibres with their Leaves, may then be taken 
up and kept dry until the Beginning of September, obſerving to 
keep them from Vermin; for the Mice are very fond of them. 
When you plant theſe Roots, (after having drawn a Line upon 
the Border) make Holes with à Dibble about two Inches deep 
er more, according to the Lightnefs of the Soil, and two 
Inches Diſtance from each other, in which you muſt place the 
Roots with the Bud uppermoſt; then with a Rake fill up the 
Holes in ſuch a Manner as that the upper Part of the Root may 
be cover d an Inch or more, being careful not to leave any of 
the Holes open; for this will intice the Mice to them, which, 
When once they have found them out, will deſtroy all your 
Roots, if they are not prevented. 4 . OP 2 


ring-flowering Cronti's =o #5 the Order of their Flower- ' 


„Hi. n * * 4 11 
] ocus vernus latsfolius- C. B. The Dutch 
Cx £ =p : ' | / N 


Boerh. Ind. Broad- 


In Fanuary,, if the Weather is mild, the Crocus will appear 
above Ground. ; and in February their Flowers. will appear, 
before the green Leaves are grown to any Length, ſo that the 
Flower ſeems at firſt to be naked; but ſoon after the Flowers 
decay, the green Leaves grow to be fix or eight Inches long, 
which ſhould not be cut off until they decay, notwithiſtanding 


they appear. a little unſightly';. for by cutting off the Leaves, 


the Roots will be ſo weaken' d as not to arrive at half their 
uſual Bigneſs, nor will their Flowers the ſucceeding Year be 
half ſo _ Seeds are commonly ripe about the latter 
End of April, or the Beginning of Jay, when the green Leaves 
begin da dec. # — ln | | | "Ft 
1. Crocus fſativus. C. B. The true Saffron. {& 
2. Crocvs Alpinus Autwnnalis, C. B. Autumnal Crocus 
2 3. Croc Vs juncifolius Autunnalis, flore magno purpuraſcente. 
Boerh. Ind. | : 


The Autumnal Crecus's are not ſo great Iricreaſers as are 


thoſe of the Spring, nor do oduce Seeds in our Climate, 
ſo that they are leſs — except the true 
Saffron, which is propagated for Uſe in great Plenty in many 
Parts of England : theſe may be taken up every third Year, as 
was directed fur the Spring Crocus t, but ſhould not be k 
out of the Ground longer than the Beginning of Auguſt; for 
they „r produce their Flowers in September, or the 
Beginning of October; ſo that if they remain too long out of 
the Ground, they will not produce their Flowers ſo ſtrong, 
nor in ſuch Plenty, as when they are planted early. 

The Method of cultivating Saffron being ſomewhat curious, 
I thought it not improper. to inſert in this Place an Abſtract of 
it, as it was preſented to the Royal Society by Dr. James Dou- 
glas. | x | 


As Saffron grows at preſent moſt plentifully in Cambridge- 
ſhire, and has grown formerly in — — Counties of 
England, the Method of Culture does not, I believe, vary 
much in any of them, and therefore I judge it ſufficient to ſet 
down here the Obſervations which I employ'd proper Perſons, 
in different Seafons, to make, in the Years 1723, 1724, 1725, 
and 1728, up and down all that large Tract of Ground that 
lies between Saffron-Walden and Cambridge, in a Circle about 
ten Miles diameter. rn 

In that Country Saffron has been cultivated ; and therefore 
it may reaſonably be expected, that the Inhabitants thereof are 
more thoroughly acquainted with it than they are any where 


elſe. 
I ſhall a” with the Choice and Preparation of the Ground : 
The greateſt Part of the Tract already mention'd, is an open, 
level Country, with few Incloſures ; and the Cuſtom there is, 
as in moſt other Places, to crop two Years, and let the Land 
be fallow the third. Saffron is always planted upon fallow 
Ground, and all other Things being alike, they prefer that 
which has borne Barley the Year before. | 
The Saffron Grounds are ſeldom above three Acres, or leſs 
than one; and in chuſing, the principal Thing they have Re- 
gard to, is, that they be well expoſed, the Soil not poor, nor 
a very ſtiff Clay, but a temperate dry Mould, ſuch as com- 
monly lies upon Chalk, and is of a Hazel Colour; tho”, if 
every thing elſe anſwers, the Colour of the Mould is pretty 
much . | 
The Ground being made choice of, about Lady-day or the 
Beginning of April, it muſt be carefully plough'd, the Fur- 
rows being drawn much cloſer together, and deeper, if the 
. — than is done for any kind of Corn ; and ac- 
cordingly, the Charge is greater. = 8 
About five Weeks I during any Time in the Month of 
May, they lay between twenty and thirty Loads of Dung upon 
each Acre, and having ſpread it with great Care, they plough 
it in as before: The ſharteſt rotten Dung is the beſt; and the 


Farmers, who have the Conveniency of making it, ſpare no 


Pains to make it good,; being ſure of a proportionable Price 
for it. About Midſummer they plough a third Lime, and be- 
tween every ſixteen Feet and a half, or Pole in Breadth, they 
leave a broad Furrow or Trench, which ſerves both as a Boun- 
:dary*tq the ſeveral Parcels, when there are ſeveral Proprietors 
to one Incloſure, and to throw the Weeds in at the proper 
: Seaſon, ie 5 1 93 . „ $945 * 
To this Head likewiſe belongs the Fencing of the Grounds, 
i becauſe moſt commonly, tho not always, that is done before 
they plant. The Fences conſiſt of what they call dead Hedges, 
or Hurdles, to keep out not only Cattle of all Sorts, but eſpe- 
«cially Hares, which would'otherwiſe feed on the Saffron Leaves 


during the Winter, 
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About the Weather we heed only obſerve; that the hotteſt 
Summers re certainly the beſt ; arid therewith, if there be 
gentle Showers from time to time, they can hardly miſs of a 
plentiful rich Crop, if the extreme Cold, Snow, or Rain of 
the foregoing Winter have joe cy the Heads. , 
The next general Part of the Culture of $ is, plant- 
ing or ſetting the Roots: the only Inſtrument uſed for which, 
is a narrow Spade, commonly term'd a Spry-fhovel, 
The Time of planting is commonly in the Month of Tubs 
a little ſooner or later, according as the Weather anſwers. 
Method is this : One Man with | 
three and four Inches of Earth, and throws it before him 
about fix or more Inches; two Perſons, generally Women, 


following with Heads, place them in the fartheſt Edge of the 
Trench he makes, at three Inches Diſtante from each other, 


or thereabouts : As ſoon as the Digger or Spitter has gone once 
the Breadth of the Ridge, he begins again at the other Side, 
and digging, as before, covers the Roots laſt ſet,” and makes 
the ſame Room for the Setters to place a new Row, at the ſame 
Diſtance from the firſt that they are from one another: thus 
they go on, till a whole Ridge, containing commonly one Rod, 
is planted ;z and the only Nicety in digging is, to leave ſome 
Part of the firſt Stratum of Earth untouch'd, to lie under the 
Roots; and, in ſetting, to place the Roots directly upon their 
Botto "a | os. \ xa 

What ſort of Roots are to be preferr'd, ſhall be ſhewn un- 
der the fourth Head: but it muſt be obſerv'd in this Place, 
that formerly, when Roots were very dear, they did not 
plant them ſo thick as they do now; and that they have always 
ſome Regard to the Size of the Roots, placing the largeſt at a 
greater Diſtance than the ſmall ones. 

The Quantity of Roots planted in an Acre is generally about 

16 Quarters, or 128 Buſhels, which, according to the Di- 
ſtances left between them, as before aſſign'd, and ſuppoſing all 
to be an Inch in Diameter one with another, ought to amount 
to 392-040 in Number. 

From the Time that the Roots are planted, till about the 
Beginning of September, or ſometimes later, there is no more 
Labour about them ; but as they then begin to ſpire, and are 
ready to ſhew themſelves above Ground, which is known by 
digging a few out of the Earth, the Ground muſt be carefully 
— with a ſharp Hough, and the Weeds, &c. rak'd into the 
2 otherwiſe they would hinder the Growth of the 

ts. , , * 6 ö 
In ſome Time after appear the Saffron-Flowers ; and this 
leads us to the third Branch of our preſent Method. The 
Flowers are gather'd as well before as after they are full blown; 
and the moſt proper Time for this is early in the Morning. 
The Owners of the Saffron get together a ſufficient Number 
.of Hands, who place themſelves in different Parts of the 
Field, pull off the whole Flowers, and throw them Handful 
by Handful into a Baſket, and fo continue till all the Flowers 
are gather d, which happens commonly about Ten or Eleven 
o Clock, | 
Having then carry'd home all they have got, they imme- 

diately ſpread them upon a large Table, and fall to picking out 
the Filamenta Styli, or Chives, and together with them a pretty 
long Portion of the Stylus itſelf, or String to which they are 
Join'd ; the reſt of the Flower they throw away as uſeleſs : the 
next woos they return into the Field again, whether it be 
wet or dry Weather, and ſo on daily, even on Sundays, till the 
whole Crop be gathered. N 
The Chives being all pick'd out of the Flowers, the next 
Labour about them is to dry them on the Kiln. The Kiln is 
built upon a thick Plank (that it may be moved from Place to 
Place) ſupported by four ſhort : The Outſide conſiſts of 
eight Pieces of Wood about three Inches thick, in Form of a 
quadrangular Frame, about 12 Inches ſquare at the Bottom on 
the Inſide, and 22 Inches at Top; which is likewiſe equal to 
the perpendicular Height of it. On the Foreſide is left a Hole 
about eight Inches ſquare, and four Inches above the Plank, 
thro which the Fire is put in. Over all the reſt Laths are laid 
pretty thick, cloſe to one another, and nail'd to the Frame al- 
ready mention'd, and then are plaiſter'd over on both Sides, as 
are alſo the Planks at Bottom very thick, to ſerve for a Hearth. 
Over the Mouth or wideſt Part goes a Hair-cloth, fix'd to the 
_ Sides of the Kiln, and likewiſe to two Rollers or moveable 
Pieces of Wood, which are turn'd by W 


. 


or Screws, in 


order to ſtretch the Cloth. Inſtead of the Hair-cloth, m 
People now uſe a Net-work, or Iron-wire, with which it is 


obſerv'd that the 2 dries ſooner, and with a leſs Quantity | 


of Fuel: but the Difficulty of preſerving the Saffron from 
burning, makes the Hair-cloth be preferr'd by the niceſt Judges 


The Kiln is placed in a light Part of the Houſe ; and they 
begin by gs or ſix Sheets of white Paper on the Hair- 
cloth, upon 


/ 


his Spit-ſhovel raiſes between 


nothing 


Roots, old 


which were planted, is uncertain ; but at a Medium, it may 


largeſt, plumpeſt, and fatteſt Roots z but leaſt of all do they 


ch they ſpread the wet Saffron between two - 


doubled, or, inſtead. thereof, a Canvas Pillow fill'd with 
Straw ; and after the Fire has been lighted for ſome time, 
the whole is cover'd with a Board, having a large Weight up- 
a | | . 
At firſt they give it a pretty ſtrong Heat, to make the Chivez 
ſweat, (as their Expreſſion is) and in this, if they do not uſe a 
eat deal of Care, they are in danger of ſcorching, and ſo of 
poiling all that is on the Kiln. | N 
When it has been thus dried about an Hour, they 
the Board, Blanket, and upper Papers, and take 


” 
- 


8 
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off from that which lies next it, raiſing at the ſame time the 
Edges of the Cake, with a Knife: then laying on the Payer 
again, they ſlide in another Board between the Hair-cloth ah 
under Papers, and turn both Papers and Saffron upfide-down 


afterwards covering them (as above.) 
This ſame Heat is continued for an Hour longer; 
look on the Cake again, free it from the Papers, and turn it; 
then they cover it, and lay on the Weight, as before. If 
amiſs during theſe firſt two Hours, 
to be over; for they have nothing more to 
do, but to keep a gentle Fire, and to turn their Cak 
half Hour, till thoroughly dry : for the doing of which, 
ought, there are requir d full 24 Hours, 9 
n drying the larger plump Chives they uſe nothing more, 
but toward the latter End of the _ when theſe come to be 
ſmaller, they ſprinkle the Cake wi 
make it ſweat as it ought ; and they begin now to think, that 
uſing two Linnen-cloths next the Cake, inſtead of the two in- 
nermoſt Papers, may be of ſome Advantage in drying: but 
this Practice is follow'd as yet but by few. 
Their Fire may be made of any kind of Fuel; but that 
which ſmoaks the leaſt it beſt; and Charcoal, for that Reaſon, 
hat Quantity of Saffron a firſt Crop will produce, is very 
uncertain : ſometimes five or ſix Pounds of wet Chives are got 
from one Rood ; ſometimes not above one or two; and ſome- 
times not enough to make it worth while to gather and dry it, 
But this is always to be obſerv'd, that about five Pounds of wet 
4 go to make one Pound of dry, for the firſt three Weeks 
of the Crop, and ſix Pound during the laſt Week: And now the 
Heads are planted very thick,two Pounds of dried Saffron may, at 
a Medium, be llowdis an Acre for a firſt Crop, and 24 Pound 
for the two remaining; the third being conſiderably larger than 
the ſecond, SALE 

In order to obtain theſe, there is only a Repetition to be 
made every Year of the Labour of Houghing, Gathering, 
Picking, and Drying, in the ſame Manner as before ſet down, 
without the Addition of any thing new ; except that they 
let Cattle into the Fields, after the Leaves are decay'd, to 
ARES Io or, perhaps, mow them for the ſame 

e. | 

About the Mid ſunimer after the third Crop is gather'd, the 
Roots muſt be all taken up and tranſplanted : the ent 
requiſite for which, is the fourth Thing to be treated of. To 
take up the Saffron Heads, or break up the Ground, (as the 
Term is) they ſometimes plow it, ſometimes uſe a forked 
kind of Hough, call'd a Pattock, and then the Ground 
harrow'd -once or twice over; during all which Time « 
Ploughing or Digging, and Harrowing, fifteen or more Peopk 
will find Work enough to follow and gather the Heads as they 
are turn'd up. 

They are next to be carried to the Houſe in Sacks, and there 
to be clean'd and raſed: this Labour conſiſts in cleaning the 
Roots thoroughly from Earth, and from the Remains of ol 
nuolucra, and Excreſcencies ; and thus they be- 
come fit to be planted in new Ground immediately, or to be 
kept for ſome Time without Danger of ſpoiling. 


he Quantity of Roots taken up, in proportion to thoſe 


; 
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it 


be ſaid, that allowing for all the Accidents which happen's 
to them in the Ground, and in breaking up, from each Acre 


my be had 24 Quarters of clean Roots, all fit to be plant 
The Owners are ſure to chuſe for their own Uſe the 


approve the longeſt pointed ones, which they, call Spicket:, 
or Spickards ; for very ſmall round or flat Roots are — 
obſerv'd to flower. | | 
This is the whole Culture of Saffron in the Country above 
mentioned ; and we have only now to conſider the Charges and 
Profits which may be ſuppoſed, one Year with another, to at- 
tend that Branch of Agriculture: and of theſe I have drawn 
up the Rllowing S for one Acre of Ground, ac- 


Rent 


a little Small- beer, to 


- 


anne 

ing —— . — — 3 12 
itting and ſetting the Heads — —1 12 

85 W the Ground — — 1 8 
Gathering and pic the Flowers —— —— 6 10 
Flowers ?!!! — 1 06 


f 
— of Labour for three Years with 8 „ 1 
the Kiln, about ——,. —— —— 
Ploughing the Ground once, and _— 5 
ing twice — 28 
Gathering the Saffron Heads: — 1 oo 
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Total Charge 23 12 oo 


This Calculation is made upon Suppoſition, that an Acre 
of Ground yields 26 Pounds of neat Saffron in three Years, 
which I ſtated only as a mean Quantity between the greateſt 
and the leaſt, and therefore the Price of _— muſt be judg'd 
accordingly z which I think cannot be done better than by 
fixing it at illi Pound, ſince in very plentiful 
Years it is ſold at 20, and is ſometimes worth between three 
and four Pounds : at this Rate-26 Pounds of 2 are worth 

Pounds; and the neat Profits of an Acre of Ground pro- 

ucing Saffron, will in three Years amount to 15 Pounds 13 
Shillings, or to about 5 Pounds 4 Shillings yearly. . _ 
This, 1 fay, may be reckon'd the neat Profit of an Acre of 
Saffron, ſuppoling that all the Labour were to be hir'd for ready 

oney : but as the Planter and Family do a conſiderable Part 
of the Work themſelves, ſome of this Expence is ſaved ; that 
is, by planting Saffron, he may not only reaſonably expect 
clear about five Pounds yearly per Acre, but alſo to maintain 
himſelf and Family for one! 15 of ert 8 it is u 
this Suppoſition o that the Reſult of other putations 
can 1 to — any tolerable Degree of Exactneſs; 
but the Calculations themſelves are undoubtedly very unaccu- 
rate. f | . 6 

I have ſaid nothing here concerning the Charge in Buying, 
or Profits in Selling the Saffron-heads, becauſe in many large 
Tracts of Ground theſe muſt at length balance one another, 
while the Quantity of Ground planted yearly continues the 
fame, which has been pretty much the Caſe for ſeveral Years 
75. Patrick Blair, deſigning to treat concerning the Crocus, 
in his VIth Decade of his Pharmaco- Botanologia, did, in the 
Year 1725. ſend to me the following Queries: 


1. After what Manner the Species are propagated ? 
2. Whether the 'Tap-Root ſprings firſt, or the Bulb? 
3. At what Seaſon the Leaves do ſpring forth ? 


To theſe Queries I ſent him the following Anſwer : 
1. As to the Propagation of the Species. 

This is only by the Roots or Off-ſets, which the old Roots 
produce in great Plenty; for, I never ſaw any thing like a Seed 
or a Seed-veſſel produced, altho' I have let great Quan- 
tities of Flowers, purpoſely to try. | 

2. As to the Query, Whether the Tap-Rovt ſpring firſt, 
and the Bulb be afterwards form'd ? 


As ſoon as the Roots begin to ſhoot, upwards, there are com- 
monly two or three large Tap-Roots ſent forth from the Side of 
the old Root, which will run downright two Inches and a half, 
or more, into the Ground: at the Place where theſe Butbs firſt 
come out from the old one, will be form'd a Bulb, ſometimes 


(tho' not always, as you will hear preſently) ; and this Tap- 
Root deca he Bulb will increaſe in its Bigneſs, till at laſt 
it quite falls off, and is then left intire ; which commonly hap- 


pens in April, when: the Green begins to decay : but many 
times theſe tab or carroty. Roots never produce any Bulbs, but 
always retain the ſame Figure, and for ever after, 1 believe, 
are barren ; for I planted a Parcel of theſe carroty Roots four 
Years ago in a little Bed, where they have ever ſince remain d, 
but have not produced me one ſingle Flower, notwithſtanding 
2 have produced a numerous Offspring of the ſame tarroty 
s 


And the People about Saffron-Walden are well appriz d of 
this Barrenneſs, and therefore throw away all ſuch Roots when 
they make anew Plantation: but as this Change of the Root 
is not peculiar to the Saffron only, permit me to digreſs a little, 
to give you ſome Account of this Matter. 7. 

hk the Pariſh of Fulham near London, the-Gardeners uſed to 
drive a great Trade in the Junguil, or Narcaſſus juicifoliui, 
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— 
Aure multiplici, at which Place the greateſt Quantity of thoſe 
Roots was raiſed for Sale, as 4 in any Pal of Ex- 
land, and turn'd to as great Account for the Maſter as an 
Orop they could employ their Ground in, till within theſe 
ſeven or eight Years; ſince which Time moſt of their Roots 
have turn'd carroty, and ſo proved barren, or have produced 
only ſingle Flowers; fo that the Gardeners bei hereby diſ- 
AY; — de | 1 roger 4 negleing to culti- 
e L mſelves with thi | I 
Ground was tired with them. . 
But to return to the Crocus : Beſides thoſe Ropes 

mention'd, there will be three or four ſmall Bulbs form'd upon 
the _—— Part of the Root, and ſome underneath, which from 
the firſt Appearance aſſume the round Shape of its Parent Root, 
and have no Tap-Root belonging to them; thoſe on the upper 
Part of the Root rarely emit ſo much as a Fibre, but receive 
their Nouriſhment immediately from the old Root ; but thoſe 
on the under Side ſend forth many Fibres all around, by which 
they draw their Nouriſhment from the Ground; theſe be- 
2G Jorg from the old Root much ſooner than the other, 

d in need of fit Organs for receiving their Nouriſh- 
ment, 

I have | ſometimes taken up ſome, thro' the Middle of 
which hath been a Root of the Gramen Caninum or Couch 
Graſs, which ſome People have imagin'd had Strength enou 
to force its Way thro? the Crocus Root; but the Truth is, the 
Roet of the Graſs cloſely adhering to the old Root of the Cro- 
cus, juſt at the Place where the young Roots were emitted, 
theſe young Roots being quick of Growth, incloſed the Root 
of the Graſs : and thus I have ſeen ſeveral Roots run thro? 
each other in the ſame Manner. 

But beſides theſe Off-ſets mention'd, directly upon the upper 
Part of the Root is one large Root form'd, of equal Bigneſs 
with the old one ; and this is the Time that the Root is Radix 
Gemina, as Tournefort calls it; for they are not ſo at any other 
Seaſon, and therefore I think it a very improper — — 
for when the new Roots are perfectly form'd, the old ones 
with their Coats fall off and die, and leave the new Roots all 
ſingle : this has occaſion'd ſeveral People to doubt of what 
Tournefort has ſaid of the Roots, till I took up ſome Plants at 
that Seaſon, and with them the two Roots of equal Bigneſs, 
i. e. the old one at the Bottom, and the new one at the 


Top. | 
Br. Blair alſo happening, in viewing a Root, to be ſur- 


priz d with a different Appearance from what he had ſeen be- 
fore, or heard of, ſent me another Letter. 


Ihe Manner of the Root was thus: From the upper Part of 
the Bulb, where it ſends forth all the Leaves within a common 
Tunicle, at the Exit there was an Appendix about an Inch and 
an half long; about the Groſneſs of a large Turkey or Gooſe 


' Quill, cylindrical and blunt, without the leaſt radical Fibre 


by which it might receive the Nouriſhment ; ſmooth or po- 
liſh'd, and bluiſh in the Surface, conſiſting of ſeveral circular 
Lines, when cut tranſverſly ; white, with an hard greeniſh 
Center like a Carrot, when it hath puſh'd forth the flowering 
Stem; not unlike the Stolones of ſome running Root, ſuch as 
the Mints below Ground, only the Extremity deſcended ob- 
liquely, inſtead of aſcending, to ſend forth Leaves to produce 
a new Plant and, what is moſt remarkable, this did not hap- 
pen to one or two Plants, but to the whole Bundle, which 
were above _ diſtinct Sets, differing in nothing but majus 
and minus; the Bulb ſeem'd at the ſame time to be pined and 
* l tho” it emitted large radical Fibres like thoſe of a 
eek. | | 


I having receiv'd this Account from him by Letter, ſent him 
the following Anſwer. 

I receiv'd yours in Anſwer to my laſt, with the Figure of 
the Roots of ſome Sets of Crocus Autumnalis you have taken 
out of the Ground: I have found a Figure in Dodonæus which 
correſponds with it ; and thoſe Roots ate no new Thing with 
the Saffron Gardenets, who always throw them away when 
they make freſh Plantations, | 
X Your Figure does not agree with my Top oy as you will 
ſee by the Figure taken as juſt from the Life as I could: In 
mine, you'll find the Bulb turn'd Side-ways, which I ſtill find 
to be conſtant in all the Roots I have examin'd, which have 
been a great many, and makes me ſuſpe& theſe Tap-Roots are 
occaſion'd by the accidental Poſition of the Roots in planting, 
which may retard the . Sap, the flowering Stem being 
thereby turn'd into a erooked Figure, and the Tap- Roots are 
full of longitudinal Veſſels of a conſiderable Dimenſion ; ſo 
that the greater attracting Power of the Sap, being hereby di- 
verted downwards, the Flawer-/tem may be quite deſtitute of 
proper Nouriſhment, 
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to remed a js which ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the £ 
LT] ſome . oots at the and when the Plants are come up an Inch high, * * 
Seaſon when the Tap-Roots were forming, and this alone Lagantoory apy: by Fo, filled vih TI 
2 thera all; fo that 1 am perſuaded, the cutting them and plu into a Hot-bed of ee 
off entirely will kill them. wb ſhade, until they have taken Root ; after which 
The Method they ſho have Air and Water in proportion to the Warmth 


| I uſed with, the. Fanquils was, to lay ſome 
Tiles juſt; under the Roots, to prevent their down- 

wards : But this has not anſwer d, nor do I think it poſſible 
wholly to recover them; for the Alteration is not ny gn n the 
Root and Flower, but alſo in the Leaf and Blade, which be- 
fore was fiſtulous: But after this Alteration in the 4232 
comes a plain ſulcated Leaf, and if it ever bloſſoms after, the 
Flowers are large and ſingle, which before w ere al and 
double: But the 7 after the Change of its 


duces > pſt con narrow. Blade aun half * Leng 
in a natugal State. 
Upon this Dr. Blair form's this Comic : 


Theſe additional Obſervations plainly ſhew, that neither the 


carroty Root, nor the Baſtard Tap-Root, as 1 wy Gra it, are 
merely accidental, or what ma call'd Luſus re, but 
certain Diſeaſes incident to ſuch Roots ; for were they acci- 


dental, they would not have the ſame Appearances to different 


' Perſons in different Soils and Climates, nor would fo _ | 


taken up together have ſuch a 3 to 80 other, as a 
I have twice obſerv'd. | : 


CROTOLARIA, [of Kr, Gr. a Rath, becauſe it 
diſcharges its Seeds with a rattling ; or becauſe the Infants of 
Indians make uſe of the Branches of this Plant furniſh'd with 
Pods inſtead of Rattles. ] IEA 


The Characters are 3 


It hath fingle Leaves, in which it differs from Reft-harrow, 
and the x. are turgid, in which it al fers from Spaniſh 


Fs | 


Broom, © 
The Species are; 

1. CroToL aria Afatica, folio ſingulari ——_ ibus 

cœruleit. H. L. Afatick K wich a lingle er 


and blue Flowers. 
2. CROTOLARIA Afatica, fol 0 falls fngalari fes, mute 


luteis. H. L. Afiatick Crotolaria, with a eg Leaf, 


and you Flower. Py Si 
ROTOLARIA African, > corrales. 

Tm" African Crotolaria, with a f'of “ Se tree, 
and a blue Flower. v1 
4. CROTOLARIA ſagittalis glabra, Ingioribu flir, he 
ricana, Pluk, Phyt. American Crotolaria, with long, ſmooth, 
Spear-wort Leaves, 
5. CROTOLARIA Americana, caule alato, foliis pilofis,” Ha- 
ribus in thyr ſo Iuteis. Martyn. Decad. 5. American Crotolaria, 
with a wg Stalk, hairy Leaves, and yellow Flowers grow- 

in a Spike 
* "oo HS ari folio ſagittato, flore luteo. Plum. Cat. 
8 with a ſpear-ſhaped Arum 

wer. 


; CRoTOLARIA ari folio ſagittato, flore purpuraſcente. 

Plim. Cat, Crotolaria ol a 525 d L and a 
purpliſh Flower. 

8. CRoTALARIA fruteſcens . flore lautes, ramulis 

alatis, foliis mucronatis. Houſt. Shrubby hairy Crotolaria, with 

a yellow Flower, winged Branches, and pointed Leaves. 


The firſt, ſecond, and fourth Roots are annual : The dert, 
of theſe muſt be ſown on a Hot - bed early in the 8 
when the Plants are come up, they muſt be i 
freſh Hot - bed, and treated in the ſame. Manner 


Ss 4 


into a 
as is directed 


for Amaranths (to which Article I refer the Reader, to avoid 


Repetition :) If theſe are brought forward early in the = 
— will produce their Flowers in Fuly, and perfect their Seeds 


in Keptember; but if they are late, and the Autumn ſhould ; 


prove bad, they will not live to ripen Seeds; therefore, it is 


the better Way to place the Pots in a Bark-ſtove, which will 


brin them 4 and perfect their Seeds. 
third Sort will abide three or four Vears, if if preſery d 
in a warm Stove, and will produce Flowers and Seeds annually, 


by which it may be pr — es All theſe Varieties are v 

ornamental to curious ne of Plants. = 
The fifth, ſixth, and ſ. r Plants, which 
 Hould be raiſed on a Hot-bed earl 
are not brought forward at that 
their Seeds in this Country. Theſe Sorts —— be managed i 

e ach dart an i above-mention n 'd.. N of 

he e will grow to the Height o | 

Feet, provided they are preſerved in a Height of gry rn 
they will not live thre? the Winter. Theſe are propagated by 


ove, obſerving to ſhift the Plants into yy, Pots, 'as hr 


þ of thoſe the 


boſed in à circular Order: The Pointal becomes a ſoft oval-ſhaped 
and containing many Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 


Leaf, and a yellow 


2 * 


of the Seaſon, In hen they aut be eben into te Hae: 
reach the Glaſſes, when they muſt be removed into the 


ſhall require it. r 
CROWN IMPERIAL. a Coro iu, 


CRUCIATA, [is ſo call'd of Crux, Lat, a Croſs ; 
Leaves are diſpoſed in the Form of a Cros; i. . 
four Leaves oppoſite each to the other] Croſs-wort. 


The Characters are; 


It hath fo Leaves like the Ladies Bed-firan, from which it 
differs in the Number of Leaves which are duced at ven 
Tee. wlad in ou are ws & tot ** in Form of 4 

RK & 4 1 7 


"The Geri a are; 
1. CryciaTa birſuta. C. B. Rough of hairy Crag 


wort, 
2. CkvucraTa glabra. 0 B. ech Ge | | 
3. CrvciataA Alpina — Tourn. Broad ſmooth- 


leav'd Croſs-wort of the 
4. CrRuclaTa Orient ak  latifolia erefta glabra. 7. — 


Upright and Oriental Crok-wort, vith broad ſmooch Leay 


ww firſt of theſe Plants r 3 uſed in' Medicine: 
is found wild in divers Parts of ngland, on 

e other Sorts,are preſerv'd in Botanic Gale for the 
ſake of Variety, but there is no great Beauty in them. They 
may all of them be propagated eafily by Perſons curious that 
Way ; for they ſpread and increaſe by their creeping Roots; or 
their trailingBranches 1 <0 As ps wh apon the Ground 
They, love a light ſandy Soil. 


_ CRUPIN A BELGARUM. Vide Swank. 


C CUBALUS, Berry- bexring Chickweed. 
The Characters are; 3 


The Plnuer confifts of fue Leaves, which are 7 and 47 


erry, which is included in the --- 8 in 4 — 


There is but one Species of this Plant, which 3 is; 
CucuBALus Plinii. Lugd. Berry- bearing Chickweed. | 


This Plant i is of no great Uſe or Beauty, and is ſeldom pre- 
ſerv'd in Gardens, except for Variety-ſake : It grows wild in 
many Parts of Germany, and hath alſo been found in the 
North Part of England. Tt is eafily propagated by ſowing the 
Seeds, or planting the Roots, which-will in a ſhort Time over- 
ſpread a large Spot of Ground, if ſuffer'd to _ ; and it 
delights in a moiſt ſhady Place. 


CUCULLATE PLANTS, [are ſo call'd, of Cuculla, Lat, 


a Hood or Cowl, ſuch as Monks wears: becauſe their Flowen 
e it.] 


CUCUMIS, ena ef Curve Lat. a Bend: 
ing; ef ern 
Cucumber. | 

| The Genen; 


25 hath a Flower conſiftin A Leaf, which i is Bell. 
ſhaped, and expanded wy the and cut into many Seg- 
ments, of. which ſome are Male or . — having 1 no Embryo, 


but only a large Style in the Middle, which Is burg d with the 
Farina; others are Female or Fruitfut, "4 -faſften'd to an 
_— which is afterwards c into a it, forthe | 
moſt part oblong, and turbinatet, which' is troided imo Wos“ or 
four Cells mcloſing many oblong Sees, ; 2 
The Species are; 


I. Cucunrs bs wh s, maturs 5 une, 07 
The common «ſag tris Ft PR + . 


2. Cucumis ee e 2 The 
white Cucumber i f * 


en 


— | Ss - Coconut 
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| 4, Cocomts oblongus.” Dol. "The long Turkey Cacum- 

The firſt of theſe Kinds is the moſt cbmfnon in the Eagle 
Gardens, of which there are two or three Varieties, differing 
or Roughneſs of the outer Skin of the Fruit : 


the Length 
theſe being only accidental of Nature, 1 ſhall paſs 
8 ovbr without making any * of them. 


* 


propagated in ſome curions Gardens, for 
the gary oe > its Fruit, and alſo its having leſs 
Water, and fewer Seeds : But it is not fo fruitful as the com- 
mon Kind, nor will it come up ſo eaſily.  * 
The common Sort is cultivated in three different Seaſons : 
The. firſt of which is on Hot-beds under Garden-Frames, for 
Fruit: The ſecond is under Bell or Hand-Glaſfes, for 
the middle Crop: And the third is in the common Ground, 
for a late Crop, or to pickle. - | 
1 ſhall begin with giving Directions for raiſing Cucuonbers 
early, which is what moſt Gentlemens' Gardeners have an 
Emulation to exceed each other in; and ſome have been at 
the Pains and Expence to have ripe Fruit in every Month of 
the Year: Which is rather a Curioſity, than any real Advan- 
tage; for Curtonbers that are produced before April cannot be 
fo wholſome as thoſe that are later: For before the Sun has 
Strength enough to warm the Beds thro* the Glaſſes in the 
Day-time, al the Force muſt proceed from the Fermentation 
of the Dung, which muſt conſequently occaſion a very con- 
fiderable Steam, as alſo a great Quantity of Air will be thereby 
generated, which being pent up in the Hot-bed, foon be- 
comes rancid, and the Steam of the Bed being by the Cold of 


the Night condenſed into r of Water, which being 
abſorb*d or inſpir d by the ts, muſt certainly make the 
Fruit crude and unhealthy, efpecially when the Nights are 
very long. This, with the great and 
Trouble of procuring them earlier, having almo the 
better of People's Ambition, hath render'd it lefs ied 
it hath been ſome Years ſince. I ſhall begin with giving plain 
Directions how to procure Plenty of good handſome Fruit in 
ril. 
Toner, the latter End of you muſt provide a 
Quantity of new Horſe-dung, with the Litter mix d together, 
(in Proportion to the Number of Plants you intend to raiſe, 
which if for a private Family, two Loads will be full enough) 
this ſhould be thrown into a Heap, mixing a few Sea-c 
Aſhes therewith ; in about four or five Days after, the Dung 
will begin to heat, at which Time you may draw a little Part 
of the Heap on the Outſide fat," laying dee a little 
el an ee 
Bell-glaſs, laying a little itter n; and in a Day or 
two . een perceive the Earth to be warm, you muſt 
ut your Seeds therein, coveri 
ch, with the fame Earth, 
And alfo at Night, or in bad Weather, obſerve to cover the 
Glaſs with dry Litter or Mats, &c. and in three or four Days 
Time (if the Dung be in a good Temper of Heat) the Plants 
will appear above nd; „ 1 firſt o . 
muſt immediately with the adjoining Heap of 
Bed for one fi Light, being careful not to take ns 
away too cloſe to the Bell-glaſs, but obſerving to lay a li 
Dung round about it, as alſo to keep it cover'd, that the y 
Plants may not receive a Check thereby. This Hot-bed wi 
require to be three Feet thick in Dung at leaſt, which, in the 
making, ſhould be carefully mix*d, and beat pretty cloſe with 
the Fork, to nt the Heat from being too fudden and vio- 
lent ; LJ ©, gg a freſh Earth upon the Dung about 
three Inches thick, levelling it very even, and put on the 
Frame, it over in the Night, or in bad Weather with 
a Mat, Se. m before; in order to excite a Heat in the Bed; 
and as ſoon as ive the Bed to be in a good kindly 
Temper of Heat, you ſhould prick yer young Plants thereon, 
at about two Inches diſtance each Way, obſerving to put them 
Fee fn Tees, you Phe wit 
the is of a emper cat, | ts wi 
take Root in leſs n Hours; zer which Time 
ou muſt be careful to let in a little Air, at ſuch Times when 
Weather will it,- as alſo to turn the Glaſſes upſide 
downwards Bay to dry ; for the Sen of the Bed con- 
denſing on the es, will fall down upon the Plants, and be 
My”. injurious to them; and therefore whenever the Weather 
is ſo bad as not to permit the Glaſſes to lie 'turn'd long, you 
ſhould at leaſt turn them once or twice a Day, and wipe off 
the Moiſture” with a Woollen Cloth; but you muſt alſo be 


them about a quarter of an 
put the Glaſs on again : 


ea 


* 
* 


two or 


IE Directions, 


prepare another H 


you ſhould cover with a2 


Night, 


ry careful how you let in too much cold Air, which is equal! 
n Plants; therefore, to avoid this, th 
a very good Method to faſten before the 
Frame, where the Air is ſüffer'd to enter the 


Side of the 
, a Piece of 


coarſe Cloth, or a Mat, ſo that the Air which enters may paſs 


thro” that, which will render it leſs injurious to your Plants. 
You muſt alſo be very cautious in giving Water to the Plants 
while young ; and whenever this is done, it ſhould be 4 Fe 
8 the Water ſhould be placed either into 4 eap of 
ng, or in ſome other Place, for ſome Time before it is 
uſed; fo as to be nearly of a Temperature for Warmth with 
the incloſed Air of the Hot-bed ; and as the Plants advance in 
Height, you ſhould have a little dry ſifted Earth always ready, 


freſh Litter round about the Sides of the Bed, and 
the Glaſſes well cover'd' in the Nights, or in bad Weather ; 
if, on the other Hand, yor prove too hot, 
thruſt a large Stake into the Side of the in 
three Places almoſt to the Middle of the Bed, which 
will make large Holes, thro” which the greateſt Part of the 
Steam will paſs off without aſcending to the Top of the Bed; 
and when you find it has anſwer'd your Purpoſe by flacki 
the Heat of your Bed, you wt Bop Site "up; Lenin wal 


| if carefully attended to, will be ſufficient 
for raiſing the Plants in the firſt Bed: You muſt therefore, 
when you perceive” the third or rough Leaf begin to appear, 
of freſh Dung, which ſhould be mix'd 
with Aſhes, as was e directed : This ſhould be in Quan- 
tity according to the Number of Holes you intend to make: 
e common Allowance for ridging out the earlieſt Plants is, 
one Load to each Light or Hole, ſo that the Bed will be near 
three Feet thick in but for ſuch as are not ridg'd out 
till March, two Loads of Dung will be ſufficient for three 
Holes; for I could never obſerve any Advantage in making 
theſe Beds ſo thick with Dung as ſome People do: Their 
Crops are ſeldom better, if ſo good, as thoſe which are of a 
moderate Subſtance, nor are they forwarder, and the Fruit is 
rarely fo fair, nor do the Vines continue fo long in Health. 

In making theſe Beds you muſt carefully mix the Dung, 
ſhaking it well with the Fork, fo as not to leave any Clods of 
Dung unſeparated, as alſo to beat it down pretty cloſe, ta 
prevent the Steam from riſing too haſtily ; you muſt alſo be 
careful to lay it very even, and to beat or preſs down the 
— in every Part of the Bed, otherwiſe it will ſettle in 

which will be very hurtful : When you finiſh layi 

the „you muſt make a Hole exactly in the Middle 4 
each Light, about a Foot deep, and eight or nine Inches over; 
theſe Holes muſt be fill'd with light freſh Earth, which ſhould 
be ſereen'd to take out all Stones, Clods, &c. laying it 
up in a Hill, and in the Middle of each thruſt in a Stick about 
18 Inches long, which ſhould ftand as a Mark to find the 
exact Place where the Hole is; then Earth the Bed all over 
about three Inches thick, levelling it ſmooth, and afterwards 
ſet the Frame upon it, covering it with the Glaſſes. 

In two or three Days Time your Bed will be in fit Order to 
receive your Plants; of which you may eafily j by pulling 
out one of the Sticks which was put in t iddle of the 
Holes, and feeling the lower Part of it, which will ſatisfy you 
what Condition your Bed is in: Then you muſt tir up the 
Earth in the Middle of the Hole with your Hand, breaking all 
Clods, and removing all large Stones, making the Earth hot- 
low in Form of a Baſon: Into each of theſe Hol& you muſt 

four Plants; in doing of which, obſerve ta make the 
oles for the Plants a little ſlanting towards the Middle of the 
Baſon, eſpecially if your Plants are ſhank' d: This is in- 
tended to the Roots of the Plants as far as poffible from 
the to which if they approach too near, the lower Part 
of their Roots are ſubje& to be burn'd off: Then ſettle the 
Farth gently to each Plant, and if the Earth is dry, it will be 
r to give them a little Water, (which ſhould be warm'd 
to the Temper of the Bed, as was before directed); and if the 
Sun ſhould appear in the Middle of the Day, they ſhould be 
ſhaded therefrom with Mats un il the Plants have taken Root, 
which will be in two or three Days ; after which, you muſt 
let them enjoy as much of the Sun as poſſible, ing to 
turn the Lights in the Day-time to dry, as alſo to give a little 
Air whenever the Weather will permit. 
' You muſt alſo obſerve to keep the Glaſſes cover'd every 
and in bad Weather; but be very careful not to keep 
them cover d too cloſe, eſpecially while the Bed | has a great 
Steam in it, which will cauſe a Damp to ſettle upon the Plants, 
which, for want of Air to keep the Fluid in Motion, will ſtag» 
nate and rot them. 


Tt 
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When your Plants are grown to be four or five Inches high, 
you muſt, with ſome ſlender forked Sticks, incline them to- 
ward the Earth, each one a ſeparate Way; but this muſt be 
done gently at firſt, leſt by forcing them too much, you ſhould 
ſtrain or break the tender Veſlels of the Plants, which would 
be very hurtful to them: In this Manner you ſhould from 
Time to Time obſerve to peg down the Runners as they are 
produced, laying each in exact Order, ſo as not to interfere or 
croſs each I nor ſhould you ever after remove them from 
their Places, or handle them too roughly, whereby the Leaves 
them ; be broken or. diſplaced, which is alſo equally injurious to 
many but whenever you have Occaſion to weed the Bed 
between the Plants, do it with great Care, holding the Leaves 
* with one Hand, while with the other you pull put the 
eeds. | | | 
In about a Month after they are ridg'd out, you may expect 
to ſee the. Beginnings of Fruit, which very often are preceded 
by Male Flowers, which many People are ſo ignorant as to 
pull off, calling them falſe Bloſſoms ; but this I am fully con- 
vinced, by many Experiments, is wrong; for theſe Mowers 
are of abſolute Service to promote the Welfare of the Fruit; 
which, when theſe Male Flowers are intirely taken off, does 
very often fall away, and come to nothing: Nor ſhould the 
Vines be pruned, as is too often the Practice of unſkilful 
People, eſpecially when they are too luxuriant, which often 
happens when the Seeds were freſh, or of the laſt Year's ſaving, 
and the Plants in good Heart : .If this ſhould happen to be the 
Caſe, it would be very proper to pull up one of the Plants be- 
fore it hath run ſo far as to intangle with the others; for it 
often happens, that two or three Plants are better than four or 
five, when they are vigorous ; for when the Frame is too 
much crowded with Vine, the Fruit is ſeldom good, nor in 
ſuch Plenty, as when. there is a more moderate Quantity of 
Shoots ; for the Air being hereby excluded from the Fruit, 
"wo often ſpot and decay, or fall off very young. - 
ou muſt alſo. be very careful to cover the Glaſſes eve 
Night when your Fruit begins to appear, as alſo to lay a little 
freſh Litter or Mowings of Graſs round the Sides of the -Bed 
to add a freſh Heat thereto ; for if the Heat of the Bed be 
ſpent, and the Nights prove cold, the Fruit will fall away and 
come to nothing; and when the Sun is extreme hot, in the 
middle of the Day, you muſt cover the Glaſſes with Mats to 
ſhade the Vines ; for altho' they delight in Heat, yet the di- 
rect Rays of the Sun, when it has great Force, are very inju- 
rious, by either ſcorching thoſe Leaves which are near the 
Glaſſes, or by cauſing too great a Perſpiration, whereby the 
extreme Part of the Shoots and the large Leaves are left deſti- 
tute of Nouriſhment, and the Fruit will be at a Stand, an 
often turn yellow before it arrives at half its Growth. + _ -. 
At this Time, when your Vines are ſpread, fo as to cover 
the Hot-bed, it will be of great Service, when you water them, 
to ſprinkle them all over gently fo as not to hurt the Leaves; 
but obſerve to do this not at a Time when the Sun is very hot, 
for hereby I have known a whole Bed of Cucumbers ſpoil'd, for 
the Water remaining upon the Surface of the Leaves in Drops, 
doth collect the Rays of the Sun as it were to a Focus, and ſo 
ſcorches the Leaves, that in one Day's-time they have, from 
a bright Green, become of the Colour of brown Paper, 
Theſe Directions, with diligent Obſervation, will be ſuffici- 
ent for the Management of this Crop of Cucumbers ; and 
Vines thus treated will continue to ſupply you with Fruit till 
Midſummer, by which Time the ſecond. Crop will come to 
bear: The Sowing and Managing of which is what I ſhall 
next proceed to. . . 
About the beginning of March, or a little later, according 
to the Earlineſs of the Seaſon, you muſt put in your Seeds, 
either under a Bell-glaſs, or in the Upper-ſide of your early 
Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
prick'd upon another moderate Hot-bed, which ſhould be co- 
ver'd with Bell or Hand-glaſſes plac'd as cloſe as poſſible to 
each other; the Plants ſhould alſo be prick'd at about two 
Inches Diſtance from each other, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they: have taken Root, which will be in a very 
ſhort Time. : Vou muſt alſo cover the Glaſſes with Mats every 
Night, or in very bad Weather; but in the Day-time, when 
the Weather is hot, you muſt raiſe the Glaſſes with a Stone on 
the oppoſite Side from the Wind, to give Air to the Plants, 
which will greatly ſtrengthen them: You muſt alſo water 
them as you ſhall find they require it; but this muſt be done 
ſparingly while the Plants are young. nods, 4 
The beginning of April * Plants will be ſtrong enough 
to — — you mult therefore be provided with a Heap of 
new „in Proportion to the Quantity of Holes you intend 
to plant, allowing one Load to fix Holes: When your Dung 
zs fit for Uſe, you muſt dig a Trench about two Feet four 
Inches wide (and in Length juſt as you pleaſe, or the Place 
will allow); and if the Soil be dry, it ſhould be ten Inches 
t. i | 3 | 


until the latter end of Auguſt, after which time the Coldnels 
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deep, but if wet very little in the Ground, levelli the 
Earth in the Bottom then put in your Dung, —— to ſtir 
and mix every Part of it, as was directed for the firſt Hot- bed, 


laying it cloſe and even. | 3 
When this is done, you muſt make Holes about eight 
Inches oven and fix Inches deep, juſt in the Middle of the 
Ridge, and three Feet and an half Diſtance from each other, 
and if there be more than one Ridge, the Diſtance of thoſe 
ought to be eight Feet and an halt from each other 3 then 
fill the Holes with good 9 Earth, putting a Stick into 
the Middle of each for a Mark, and afterwards cover the 
Ridge over with Earth about four Inches thick, laying the 
Earth the ſame thickneſs round the Sides: When the Earth is 
levelPd ſmooth, you muſt ſet the Glaſſes on upon the Holes, 
leaving them clofe down about twenty-four Hours, in which 
Time the Earth in the Holes will be warm'd 3 to re- 
ceive the Plants; then with your Hand ſtir up the Earth in 
che Holes, making it hollow in Form of a Baſon; into each 
of which you ſhould plant four Plants, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken Root: After which Time 
you muſt be careful to give them a little Air by raiſing the 
Glaſſes on the oppoſite Side to the Wind in proportion to the 
Heat of the Weather, as alſo to water them as you ſhall ſee 
they require it; but you muſt only raiſe the Glaſſes in the mid- 
dle of the Day ancil the Plants do fill the Glaſſes ; at which 
Time you ſhould raiſe the Glaſſes with a forked Stick on the 
South-ſide in Height proportionable to the Growth of the 
Plants, that they may not be ſcorch'd by the Sun: This alfo 
will harden and prepare the Plants to endure the open Air; 
but you ſhould not expoſe them too ſoon thereto, for it often 
happens that there are Morning Froſts in May, which are ma- 
ny Times deſtructive to theſe Plants when expos'd thereto ; it 
is therefore the ſureſt Method to preſerve them under the 
Glaſſes as long as they can be kept in without Prejudice to the 
Plants: And if the Glaſſes are rais'd with two Bricks on the 
Backſide, and the forked Stick on the other Side, they may be 
kept in a great while without Danger. 5 | 
Towards the latter end of May, when the Weather appears 
ſettled and warm, you ſhould turn your Plants down gently 
out of the Glaſs ; but do not perform this in a very dry hot 
ſunny Day, but rather when there is a cloudy Sky, and un 
Appearance of Rain: You muſt in doing of this raiſe the 
Glaſſes either upon Bricks or forked Sticks, whereby they may 
ſtand ſecure-at about four or five Inches high from the Ground, 
that the Plants may lie under them without bruiſing ; nor ſhould 
you take the Glaſſes quite away until the latter end of June, 
or the beginning of Fuly ; for theſe will preſerve the Moiſture 
much longer to their Roots than if they were quite expos'd to 
the open Air: about three Weeks after you have turn'd the 
Plants out of the Glaſſes, they will have made a conſiderable 
Progreſs, eſpecially if the Weather has been favourable ; at 
which time you ſhould dig up the Spaces of Ground between 
the Ridges, laying it very even ; then lay out the Runners of 
the Vines in exact Order, and be careful in this Work not to 
diſturb the Vines too much, not to bruiſe or break the Leaves: 
this digging of the Ground will looſen it, and thereby render 
it eaſy for the Roots of the Plants to ſtrike into it, as alſo ren- 
der the Surface of the Earth more agreeable to the Vines that 
run upon it: After this there will be no farther Care needful, 
but only to keep them clear from Weeds, and to water them 
as often as they ſhall require, which they will ſoon ſhew, by 
the hanging of their greater Leaves, The Ridges thus manag'd 
will continue to produce large Quantities of Fruit from Fune 


of the Seaſon renders them unwholſome, eſpecially if the Au- 
tumn proves wet, 

From theſe Ridges People commonly preſerve their Cucum- 
bers for Seed, by making Choice of two or three of the faireſt 
Fruit upon each Hole, never leaving above one upon a Plant, 
and that ſituated near the Root of it; for if you leave more, 
they will weaken the Plants ſo much, that your other Fruit will 
be ſmall, and fewer in Number, "Theſe ſhould remain upon 
the Vines until the end of Auguſt, that the Seeds may be per- 
fectly ripe ; and when you gather them from the Vines it 
will be proper to ſet the Fruit in a Row upright againſt an 
Hedge or Wall, where they may remain until the outer uu 
begins to decay; at which time you ſhould cut them open an 
ſcrape out the Seeds, together with the Pulp, into a Tub, 
which ſhould be afterwards cover'd with a Board, to prevent 
Filth from getting amongſt the Pulp. In this Tub it ſhould 
be ſuffer'd to remain eight or ten Days, obſerving to ſtir it well 
with a long Stick to the Bottom every Day, in order to rot 
the Pulp, that it may be eaſily ſeparated from the Seeds; then 
pour ſome Water into. the Tub, ſtirring it well about, which 
will raiſe the Scum to the Top, but the Seeds will ſettle to the 
Bottom, ſo that by two or three times pouring in Water, and 
afterwards ſtraining it off from the Seeds, they will be perfect 
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ly clear d from the Pulp; then you ſhould ſpread the Seeds up- 


on a Mat, which ſhould be expos'd to the open Air three or 
ſour Days until they are perfectly dry, when they may be put 
up in Bags, and hung up in a dry late where Vermin can- 
not come to them, where they will keep good for ſeveral 
Years, but are generally preferr'd when three or four Years 
old, as being apt to produce leſs vigorous, but more fruitful 

hants. ite oft”! 
i I ſhall in the next place proceed to give Directions for ma- 
naging Cucumbers for the laſt Crop, or what are generally call'd 
Pictlers. | | | 

The Seaſon for ſowing theſe is towards the latter end of 
May, when the Weather is ſettled : The Ground where theſe 
are commonly ſown, is between Colliflowers, in wide Rows, 
between whichare allow'd four Feet and an half Space when 
the Colliflowers were planted. In theſe Rows you ſhould dig 
up ſquare Holes at about three Feet and an half Diſtance from 
each, breaking the Earth well with a Spade, and afterwards 
ſmoothing and hollowing it in the Form of a Baſon with your 
Hand ; then put eight or nine Seeds into the middle of each 
Hole, covering them over with Earth about half an Inch 
thick ; and if it ſhould be very dry Weather, it will be pro- 
per to water the Holes gently in a Day or two after the Seeds 
are ſown, in order to facilitate their Germination. | 
In five or ſix Days, if the Weather be good, your Plants 
will begin to thruſt their Heads above Ground ; at which 
time you ſhould be very careful to keep off the Sparrows, who 
are very fond of the young tender Heads of theſe Plants, and 
if they are not prevented, will _ your whole Crop: 
But as it is not above a Week that the Plants are in this Dan- 
ger, ſo it will be no great 'Trouble to look after them during 
that Time ; for when the Plants are come up, and have. ex- 
panded their Seed-leaves, the Sparrows will not meddle with 
them. 

You muſt alſo be careful to water them gently, as you ſhall 
find the Drought of the Seaſon doth require ; and when you 
perceive the third or rough Leaf of the Plants begin to appear, 
you muſt pull out all the weakeſt Plants, leaving only five of 
the moſt promiſing and beſt ſituated in each Hole, ftirring the 
Earth round about them with a ſmall Hough to deſtroy the 
Weeds, and raiſe the Earth about the Shanks of the Plants, 
putting a little Earth between them, preſſing it gently down 
with your Hand, that the Plants may be thereby ſeparated from 
each other to a greater Diſtance ; then give them a little Wa- 
ter (if the Weather be dry) to ſettle the 
which you muſt afterwards repeat as often as you ſhall find it 
neceſſary, ſtill being careful to keep the Ground clear from 
Weeds. 

When your Colliers are quite drawn off the Ground 
from between the Cucumbers, you muſt hough and clean the 
Ground, drawing the Earth up round each Hole in Form of a 
Baſon, the better to contain the Water when it is given them; 
and alſo lay out the Plants in exact Order as they are to run 
to and extend, ſo that they may not interfere with each other : 
F And if all the five Plants before left are in good Condition, 
er you ſhould pull out one of the worſt of them, and throw it a- 
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n- way; for four good Plants will be full enough to remain for 


good ; then lay a little Earth between the Plants left, preſſing 
it down gently with your Hand, the better to ſpread them each 
way, giving them a little Water to ſettle the Earth about them, 
repeating it as often as the Seaſon ſhall require, and obſerving 
to keep the Ground clean from Weeds: The Plants thus ma- 
nag d, will begin to produce Fruit toward the latter end of Ju- 
ly, when you may either gather them young for pickling, or 
ſuffer them to grow for large Fruit. 

The Quantity of Holes neceſſary for a Family is about fifty 
or ſixty ; for if you have fewer, they will not produce enough 
to Pay for pickling, without keeping them too long in the 

e, for you can't expect to gather more than two hundred 
at each Time from fifty Holes; but this may be done twice a 
Week during the whole Seaſon, which commonly laſts five 
Weeks ; ſo that from fifty Holes ; ap may reaſonably expect 
to gather about two thouſand in the Seaſon, which, if they 
are taken ſmall, will not be too many for a private Family, 
eſpecially conſidering, that if you have fewer Holes, the Quan- 
tity e Week produc'd will ſcarcely be worth the Trouble of 
pickling, | 

But left I ſhould be cenſur'd by thoſe who delight in havin 
very early Cucumbers, for omitting what they call an eſſenti 
Part of Gardening, I ſhall beg Leave here to ſubjoin a ſhort 
Account of a Method which I have us'd with very good Suc- 
ceſs, to obtain Cucumbers very early; which is, After having 
rais d my Plants in the Manner before directed, for early Cu- 
cumbers, until they have put forth their rough Leaves, I pre- 
par d ſome looſe wrought Baskets, about eight Inches Diame- 
ter, and five Inches deep, with two ſmall Handles to each; 
then I made afreſh Hot-bed of good Strength, which would 


Earth about them, 
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hold a Frame of two Lights; on this I plac'd the Baſkets, 
which were almoſt full of good light Earth, as near to each o- 
yr th poſſible, by PR means this _ Bed would contain 

ighteen or twenty ets ; then Pd up the es be- 
tween the Baſkets with the ſame light Earth as al ye into 
the Baſkets, putting the Frame and Glaſſes over the Bed, 
which in two Days was in a 1 Temperature of Heat to 
receive the Plants ; then I put five into each Baſket, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they had taken Root; - after- 
wards managing them as was before directed for the firſt Crop 
of Cucumbers, obſerving when the Bed began to loſe its Heat, 
to lay a little freſh Dung round the Sides, which added a new 
Heat to the Bed. In this Frame I ſuffer'd them to remain un- 
til the Plants were laid down, and had run to the Sides of the 
Baſkets ; then I prepar'd the Ridge, which I made of a good 
Subſtance in Dung, and after it had lain two or three Days to 
heat, I remov'd the Plants in the Baſkets, placing one into the 
Hole in the middle of each Light: Theſe Plants in a ſhort time 
after produc'd Fruit, which, by the Temper of Heat in 
the Bed, grew ſo faſt, that in three Weeks after removing the 
Baſkets, I cut Cucumbers. There are ſeveral Advantages in 
this ent; firſt, 20 can keep the Baſkets in a ſmall 
Room for a conſiderable 'Time, whereby your Frames may be 
employ*d in other Uſes : And ſecondly, a leſs Quantity of 
Dung is requir'd in this Way : Thirdly, when the Plants 
are in Baſkets, if you find your Bed too hot, it is but raiſing 
up the Baſkets, and they are ſecure from any Danger ; and 
when the violent Heat is over, they may be ſettled down again : 
And laſtly, by having your Plants ſo forward for Fruit when 
they are'put into the Ridges, the Heat of the Bed continues 
to ſet and bring off the firſt Crop of Fruit ; for want of 
which kindly Heat, the firſt Setting or Crop of Fruit which 
appears upon the Vines, either drops off, or is a long time 
growing to Maturity ; therefore from theſe and many other 
Advantages attending this Method, I may with Safety pro- 
nounce it, the beſt yet known to procure Cucumbers in any of 
the Winter or Spring Months. 


CUCUMIS AGRESTIS. Fide Elaterium. 


CUCURBITA, [is ſo call'd, as tho' Curvata, Lat. Ben- 
2 ; _ this Plant always bends, unleſs it be ſupported] 


The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower conſiſting of one 2 which is of the ex 
panded Bell-ſhape ; for the moſt pep eeply cut, that it ſeems 
to conſi/t of five diftinft Leaves : This, like the Cucumber, has 
Male and Female Flnuers on the ſame Plant; the Fruit of ſome 
Species is long, of others round or Bottle-ſhap'd, and is commonly 
divided into fix Cells, in which are contain d many flat oblong 
Seeds, which habe ſometimes a Border round them. 

The Species are; | | 
1. CucUrBITA longa, folio molli, fore albo. J. B. The 
long Gourd, with a ſoft Leaf, and a white Flower. 

2. CucuRsirt A falcata figura, folio molli, flore albo. C. B. 
The Sickle-ſhap'd rd, with a ſoft Leaf, and a white Flow- 
8 
3. CucurBiT A latior, folio molli, fore albo. J. B. Flat 
Gourd, with a ſoft Leaf, and a white Flower, commonly call d 
Squaſhes. | 

4. CUucuRBITA lagenaria, flore albo, folio molli. C. B. 
Bottle-ſhap'd Gourd, with a ſoft Leaf, and a white Flow- 
er. | 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which are 
annually brought from America, where are numberleſs Varie- 
ties of theſe, and of Pumkins and Calabaſhes. 

They may be all propagated by ſowing their Seeds in March 
on a Hot-bed ; and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted on another moderate Bed, where they ſhould 
have a great deal of Air to ſtrengthen them ; and when they 
have got four or five Leaves, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into Holes made upon an old Dunghil, or ſome ſuch Place, al- 
lowing them a great deal of Room to run ; for ſome of the 
Sorts will ſpread to a great Diſtance : I have meaſur'd a ſin- 

Plant, which had run upwards of forty Feet from the 


e 
| 2504 and had produc'd a great Number of Side-Branches ; ſo 


that if the Plant had been encourag'd, and all the Side- 
Branches permitted to remain, I dare ſay it would have fairly 
over-ſpread twenty Rods of Ground. hich, to ſome Peo- 

le, may ſeem like a Romance: yet I can affirm it to be Fact, 
Bur what is this to the Account printed in the Tranſactions of 


the Royal Society, which was communicated to them by Paul 


Dudley, Eſq; from New- England, wherein Mention is made 
of a ſingle Plant of this Kind, which, without any * 
| pr 
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ſpread over al Spot of Ground, and from which Plant 
were gather'd Two Hundred and Sixty Fruits, each, one with 
another, as big as an Half-Peck! | 

Theſe Fruits are by ſome People gather*d while young, and 
boi d; afterwards ſtripping off the 6uter Cover, and buttering 
them, they eat them with Meat, and are by ſome People — 2 
tily eſteem'd ; eſpecially the firſt Sort, which is counted by 
far the ſweeteſt : Of this Kind J have ſeen a ſingle Fruit up- 
wards of fix Feet long, which has ripen'd perfectiy well. But 
this is not common with us; tho? I have heard of their being 
— in other Countries: This Sort requires to be ſown 

y in the Spring, and brought forward under Bell or 

Hand- Glaſſes, otherwiſe they ſeldom arrive to half their Ma- 
turity. ae | 
| Theſe Plants tequiring ſo much Room to ſpread, and theit 
Fruit being very little valu'd in England, hath occaſion' d their 
not being cultivated amongſt us; we have fo many Plants, 
Roots, or Fruits, which are greatly preferable to thoſe for 
Kitchen Uſes : but in ſome Parts of America, where Proviſions 
are not in ſo great Plenty, or ſo great Variety, theſe Fruits 
may be very acceptable. HEE 


 CUCURBITIFERA ARBOR ; [fo call'd, becauſe it bears 
a Fruit reſembling a Gourd, having a hard Rind when ripe, 
containing a ſoft moiſt Pulp incompaſling the Seed.] The Ca- 
labaſh- Tree. | | 
The Characters are; 
It hath an anomalous Flower, confifting of one Leaf, which is 
Hap' d like a Bottle, and cut into ſeveral Segments ; from the Cup 
4 the Flower ariſes the Piſtillum, which becomes a large fleſby 
Fruit, with a hard Shell, in which are contain d many Heart- 
ſhap'd Seeds. | 1 5 
There is but one Species of this Tree at preſent in England, 
which 1s, ; 
CucurniTIFERA ARBOR Americana. H. L. The Ca- 
labaſh-Tree. 


This Tree grows to a conſiderable Height in the warmer 
Parts of America, where it produces a very large Fruit; the 
outer Coat of which becomes very hard, and, as it were, of 
a woody Subſtance, and is of great Uſe to the Inhabitants for 
Bowls, Cups, and many other Purpoſes in Life : but whether 
the Inſide or Pulp of the Fruit is of any Uſe to them, I can't 
"This Tree being a Native of the warmer Countries, muſt, 
with us, be kept in a Stove, with Guava's, &c. which Stove 


ſhould be kept to the temperate Heat, as mark'd on Mr. Fow- 


der's Thermometers, with which Heat I find they ſucceed better 
than in a greater. This Tree requires frequent Waterings, 
and a light ſandy Soil, and in Summer muſt have a | we Quan- 
tity of free Air; for if it be kept too cloſe in that Seaſon, the 
Leaves are apt to be infeſted by a great Number of InfeQs ; 
which greatly deface the Tree and retard its Growth, To re- 
medy this, whenever you ſee them firſt begin to attack the 
Leaves, you muſt carefully waſh them oft with a woollen 


Rag; and then expoſe the Plant (if in Surmmer-time) to the 


| _ Air, or ſet it in ſome cooler 2m. in Winter, This 
ant may be propagated by planti uttings in any of the 
Summer Months, which ſhould bot — Pots lb with 
good freſh Earth, and plung'd into a moderate Bed of Tan- 
ners-bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them in the Heat of 
the Day until they have taken Root. The Seeds of this Tree, 
if brought over freſh in the Fruit, will grow, if ſown on a 
Hot-bed, and manag'd as was directed for the Anana's ; to 
which I ſhall refer the Reader, to avoid Repetition. h 


CUIETE, The Calabaſh-tree. 
The Characters are; | 
It hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf of an anomalous 
2 and diuided at the Brim into 2 Parts; from 
whoſe bs riſes the Pointal, fixed like a Vail in the hinder Part 
of the er; which afterward becomes fleſby Fruit, having 
a hard Shell, inclofing many heart-ſhaped Seeds. 6 
The Species are; | 
1. CuieTE foliis oblongis is, magno fruftu ovate, 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The — in with | narrow oblong 
Leaves, and a large oval Fruit. 
2, "CuigTE latifolia, fructu putamine 
Gen. The broad-leav'd. Calabaſh-tree, wi tender-ſhelled 


Fruit. ; | 70 15 
Coiz TE minima, duro. Plum, Nov. Cm. The 


cadre, a hard Fruit, 


hi, Plum. Nov. 


4. Corr R anguſtifolia, fruftu minori globoſo. Plum. Nov. 
— Natrow-leav'd Calabaſh-tree, with a lefler globular 
ruit, | 
. CorttTE anguſtifolia, fructu minori ovato. Plum. Nod. 
Gor Nonle a” C tree, with a leſſer oval 
ruit. 


The firſt and Tecond Sorts riſe to the Height of twenty-five 


or thirty Feet in the V Indies, where t oy naturally in 
Woods and the Savanna's. The att”, this Fruit are 


uſed by Negroes for Cups to drink out of; as alſo for Inſtru- 


ments of Muſick, by making a Hole in the Shell, and clearing 
it of the Pulp and Seeds ; then they put in ſmall Stones, or the 
OE Seeds of Trees, with which they make a Sort of 
e. ä | 
Tbeſe Plants are all of them tender, ſo cannot be maintain. 
ed in this Country, unleſs they are preſerved in warm Stoves, 
— ro propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be obtained from 
the tries where they naturally grow : for they never pro- 
duce any Fruit in this Country, Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown 
early in the Spring, in Pots glied with light freſh Earth, and 
lunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; the Earth in theſe 
ots muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water; for if it be 
kept dry, the Seeds will not _— in about five Weeks 
after the Seeds are ſown, the Plants will begin to appear; 
when they muſt be duly watered, and the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants, and let the Steam, which will ariſe from the Bed, paß 
off: which is very injutious to young Plants, when it is pent 
them. hen the Plants are about two Inches high, 
they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot, filled with rich light Earth, and pl into the Hot-bet 
again, being careful to ſcreen them from the Sun until t 
have taken new Root, after which Time they muſt have fr 
Air admitted to them in proportion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
ſon, and muſt be duly watered ; for as they naturally grow on 
ſwampy Grounds, ſo they require a pretty rip Share of Moi- 
ſture in warm Weather. | 
In Winter theſe Plants muſt be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged into the Bark-bed ; for they do not thrive well, if 
they are placed on Boards in a dry Stove ; becauſe the Fibres of 
their Roots, which are toward the Side and Bottom of the Pots, 
will dry, and retard the Growth of the Plants, if the Pots are 
not ſurrounded with Tan, which always retains ſome Moi- 
ſture, which keeps the Fibres of the Plants ductile, and there- 
by is greatly beneficial to them. | 
In Summer, theſe Plants may have a large Share of Air, by 
opening of the Glaſſes of the Stove ; but they will not thrive, 
if they are taken out of the Stove, and placed in the open Air; 
ſo that they ſhould always be kept in the Bark-ftove, obſer- 
ving to ſhift them into larger Pots, as the Plants advance in 
their Growth. With this Management, theſe Plants may be 
preſerved many Years, and brought to a large Size; when 
they will make a fine Appearance amongſt tender exotick 
2 in the Stove, for they retain their Leaves throughout 
: car. 


CULMIFEROUS PLANTS [are fo call'd of Culmus, Lat. 
Straw or Hauim] are ſuch as have a ſmooth, jointed Stalk, and 
uſually hollow, and at each Joint wrapp'd about with ſingle, 
narrow, pointed Leaves; and their Seeds are contain d 
in chaffy Huſks, as Wheat, Barley, &c. 


CUMINOIDES ; {of Kum and 7a, Gr. Form; becauſe 
(by reaſon of its Likeneſs to it) many Authors have confound- 


it with Cummin.] Wild 
The Characters are; | 
It hath Leaves conſiſting of many Lobes like thoſe of Burnet: 
the ſmall Flowers, ah nes of many Petals, 2 collectu 
into 4 round Head; the Petals (or Flower- Leaves) art 
frees 3 each of theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by a fingl 


There is but one Species of this Plant, which is, 
CuminoiDEs vnlgare. Toxrn, Common Wild C 


This Plant is preſerved in_curious Botanick Gardens, for 
the ſake of Variety : But it being of no great Beauty or Uſe, 
is very ſeldom cultivated in other Gardens, The Seeds of this 
Plant ſhould be ſown ſoon after ripe ; for if until Spring, 
they ſeldom ſucceed ſo well. It loves a light dry Soil: and |! 
the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter upon the Ground, they wil 
come up again, and require no farther Culture. 5 
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MINUM, [RU , of u, Gr. to bring forth ; be- 
Th is ſaid to be very efficacious againſt Barrenneſs.] Cum- 
min. 
The Characters are; 


'; annual ; the Leaves are like thoſe of Fennel ; the 
; _—— long, narrow, and crooked ; two of which ſuc- 
— each Flower, 0s. in the other umbelliferous Plants. 


There is but one Species of this Plant at preſent known 
in England, which is, 
Conminum. Mer. Umb. Cummin. 


is Plant is propagated for Sale in the Iſland of Malta, 
Peary” call'd ino aigro, i, e. hot Cummin. But Ani ſe, 
which they alſo propagate in no leſs Quantity, they call Cu- 
mino dolce, i. e. ſibect Cummin. So that many of the old Bo- 
taniſts were miſtaken, when they made two Species of Cum- 
min, Viz. acre and dulce. ; 5 q; 

The Seeds of this Plant are us'd in Medicine, which are 
brought from the above-mention'd Place ; for the Plant is too 
tender to be cultivated to any Advan in England : 1 have 
ſown the Seeds ſeveral times in the hyfick-Garden, which 
have come up very well, and grown to be four or hve Inches 
high; but have conſtantly decay'd, without producing any 
good Seeds. If any Perſon is inclin'd to cultivate a little of 
this Plant for Curioſity, the beſt Method is, to ſow the Seeds 
early upon a very moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are 
come up pretty ſtrong, they may be tranſplanted into a light 
Soil, at about four or five Inches Diſtance, where they may 
probably produce good Seeds, 


CURRANT-TREE. Vide Ribes. 


CURURU. This is the Indian Name for this Plant, and 
we know of no Engliſh Name to it at preſent. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a roſe- ſbaped Flower, conſiſting of four dr more Petals, 
which are 2 a circular Order, from w_ many-leav'd 
Flnuer-cup ariſes the Pointal ; which after1ward becomes a pear- 
ſhaped triangular Huit, divided inte three Parts from the Top to 
the Bottom, containing three fleſby Seeds, which are faſtened to 
the Seed-veſſel by a flender red Filament. 


The Species are; 


1. Cx ux ſcandens enneaphylla, fructu racemoſo rubro. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing nine-leav'd Cururu, with red 
Fruit growing in a Bunch. 

2 — v ſcandens pentaphylla. Plum. Nev. Gen. Climb- 
ing five-leav'd Cururu. N 

3. CuxurU ſcandens triphylla, Plum. Nov. Gen. Climb- 
ing three-leav'd Cururu. 


Theſe Plants grow plentifully in the Iſland of Jamaica, at 
La Vera Cruz, and ſeveral other Parts of America; where 
they climb up Trees, and ramble over Hedges, Buſhes, or 
whatever grows near them. The firſt, which is the largeſt 
Plant of Growth, will many times climb up five and twenty, 
or thirty Feet high ;j the other two ſeldom grow above ſixteen 
or eighteen Feet high. ; 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in curious Botanick Gardens for 
the ſake of Variety, but there is no great Beauty in them. 
They may be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds on a Hot- 
bed early in the Spring, and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Half-penny Pot, 
filled with light freſh Earth, and then plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they 
have taken Root; after which Time they ſhould have a large 
Share of freſh Air admitted to them in warm Weather, and 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water. When the Plants 
have filled theſe Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhifted 
into others of a larger Size, and plunged into the Hot-bed 
Fan, treating them as before; in this Bed they may remain 
ill Autumn (provided there is Room for them under the Glaſs 
without being preſſed) ;- then they muſt be removed into the 
Bark-ſtove, and placed toward the Backſide of the Bed; 
where if are ſupported by a Trellaſs, they will climb up 
to a great Height, and produce Flowers. In Winter theſe 
Plants ſhould have a temperate Heat, and muſt be often re- 
ireſhed with Water. | 


CUSPIDATED PLANTS [are ſo call'd, of Cubis, Lat. 
the Point f a Spear] are ſuch Plants, the Leaves of which 
Te pointed like a Spear. | 


bottle. 


CUSTARD-APPLE. Vid, Anona. 


CYANUS, [ xv. 55, Gr. ſo call'd on Account of its Blue or 
Azure Colour.] | Bottle-Flower, 


The Characters are; 


It hath a ſquamoſe hairy Calyx ; the Diſt of the Flnwer is al- 
moſt plain; but the Outer Florets round the Border are large, 
tubulous, and deeply cut in; theſe Outer Florets are always bar- 
ren; but the Inner Flirets have a ſingle naked Seed ſucceeding 


each, 
The Speciet ate; 

1. Cxaxus montanus latifolius, vel verbaſculum cyancides. 
CB. The Greater broad-[eav'd Blue-bottle, commonly call d 
Globe-Flower. | 

2. CxAxus anguſtiore folio & longiore, Belgicus, H. R. 
Par. The Greater narrow-leav'd - Blue-bottl e, or Globe- 
Flower. 

3- CYanus floridus odoratus Turcicus, frve Orientalis 
— fore purpureo. Park, The purple ſweet Sultan, 
vg. ns 
4. CYAnus floridus - odoratus Turcicus, ue Orientalis 
major, flore albo, H. R. Par. The white ſweet Sultan, 
vulgo. 

5. Cranus floridus odoratus Turcicus, ſive Orientalis 
mayor, flore incarnato. H. L. Sweet Sultan, with a pale 
Flower. 

6. Cx Ax us floridus oderatus Turcicus, five Orientalis 
major, 1 lutes. H. L. The yellow ſweet Sultan. 

7. CAN us ſegetum, flore cœruleo. C. B. Corn Blue- 


8. Cyanvs ſegetum, flore allo. C. B. Corn- bottle, with 
a white Flower. 


9. Cranvus ſegetum, flore variegato. Corn- bottle, with a 
variable Flower. 


The firſt and ſecond Species are abiding Plants, which in- 
creaſe 2 Pi their creeping Roots. The firſt is very com- 
mon in moſt of the old Country Gardens, but is ſeldom pre- 
ſerved in curious Flower-Gardens, becauſe it is ſo apt to over- 
- nn whatever Plants grow near it : however, it may have a 

e in large Borders under Trees, or in Wilderneſſes, where 
it will thrive very well: And altho' it is a Flower of little 
Beauty ; yet, for its Variety, and long Continuance to flower, 
it deſerves to be propagated in very large Gardens. The ſe- 
cond is at preſent leſs common in En land, being rarely to be 
found but in Botanick Gardens : Theſe are multiply'd by 
taking Off-ſets from the old Roots (which they furniſh in great 
Plenty) either in Spring or Autumn, and will grow in any Soil 
or Situation, 

The third, fourth, fifth and fixth Sorts are commonly ſown 
on a Hot-bed, and treated as the Balſamine, or Marvel of 
Peru : but theſe will flower full as well if they are ſown on a 
Border of good light Earth, in a warm Poſition, (except the 
ſixth Sort, which ſhould have a Hot-bed); and when the 
Plants come up, they may be prick'd out upon another Bed of 
good Earth fix Inches apart each Way, where they may re- 


main until they are ſtrong enough to be tranſplanted where 


they are to flower ; which may be either in Pots or in Borders 
amongſt other Annuals : in doing of which, you muſt be care- 
ful not to ſhake the Earth from their Roots ; and when they 
are planted, they ſhould be water'd and ſhaded until they have 
taken new Root. In Fuly theſe Plants will begin to Gower, 
and continue until the Froſt prevents them. But you ſhould 
obſerve to let the earlieſt Flowers remain for Seeds; for if the 
Autumn ſhould prove cold and wet,- the late Flowers will not 
roduce good Seeds, eſpecially the yellow Sort, which ſel- 
om perfects Seeds unleſs they are brought to flower very 
early. 
Theſe Plants are annual, and rarely continue after perfect- 
ing their Seeds; yet in order to have them flower early in the 
Seaſon, you may ſow their Seeds the latter End of Juh, ot the 
Beginning of Auguſt, that the Plants may have Strength before 
the cold Weather comes on, which being planted into warm 
Borders will endure the Cold very well, (provided they are not 
fo forward as to run up to flower) and will flower early the next 
Summer ; by which Method you may always be ſure to obtain 
The Corn Bottles are alſo Annuals, which for the Diverſity 
of their Flowers were r in Gardens, but of late 
Years they are almoſt excluded; however, the variable Flowers 


are worthy of a Place in every good Garden. Theſe ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn, and may be tranſplanted into large 
Borders, where they will endure the Cold, and flower * 

e the 
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the ſucceeding Summer, and will grow in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation. 


CYCLAMEN ; [guniumr, of KEH, Gr. a Circle, becauſe 
the Root of this Plant is orbicular : It is call'd Sowbread, be- 
cauſe the Root is round like a Loaf, and the Sows eat it. ] 
Sowbread. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a thick, raund, fleſhy Root; the Flowers ariſe ſingly 
pon Pedicles from the Root, which conſiſt of one Leaf, di- 
vided into five 'or fix Segments, which are reflex'd 9 to 
the Bottom, where they are divided; the Pointal of the Flower 
becomes a round membranaceous Fruit, which contains many 
roundiſb Scedi, which being committed to the Earth, become a 
Root | 


The Species are; 


1. CYCLAMEN hedere folio. C. B. fore purpureo. Com- 
mon autumnal Sowbread, with purple Flowers. 

2. CYCLAMEN hedere folio, flore albo. Autumnal Sow- 
bread, with a white Flower. 

3. CYCLAMEN orbiculato folio, inferne purpuraſcente. C. B. 
Round-leav'd Sowbread, with Leaves of a purpliſh Colour un- 
derneath. | 

4. CYCLAMEN vernum, minus orbiculato folio inferne ru- 
bente, flore minore ruberrimo. Mor. Hift. Leſſer Spring Sow- 
bread, with roundiſh Leaves of a reddiſh Colour underneath, 
with ſmall deep red Flowers. * ble 

F. CYCLAMEN hyeme & vere florens, folio anguloſo ? 
* albo, baſi purpurea, Percum A. H. R. Par. "Foe 
Perfian Winter and Spring-flowering Sowbread, with large 
white Flowers, and a purple Bottom. 

6. CYCLAMEN hyeme & were florens, Fo: angubbſo ample, 
flore carneo, baſi purpurea. H. R. Par. e Perſian Winter 
and Spring- flowering Sowbread, with a large fleſn- coloured 
Flower, and a purple Bottom. N 

7. CYCLAMEN vernum album, C. B. White Spring- flower 
ing Sowbread. | =_E 


There are ſeveral other Varieties in the curious Gardens a- 
broad, but theſe here mentioned are what we have at preſent. 
in England. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are very common in the Englifþ 
Gardens, and are very hardy. 'Thete are propagated by ſow- 
ing their Seeds ſoon after they are ripe, in Tubs of freſh ſandy 


Earth, in the Manner directed for Aiphium, to which I ſhall 


refer to avoid Repetition. In four or five Years Time they 
will begin to flower, but their Roots being then ſmall, will 
produce very few Flowers ; and as their Roots yearly increaſe 
in Bulk, fo will the Number of Flowers increaſe in propor- 
tion, I have ſeen a ſingle Root of this Plant above fourteen 
Inches Diameter, which hath produc'd upwards of an hundred 
Flowers in one Seaſon, | 

The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Roots is in June or 
uh, ſoon after the Seeds are perfected; but they ſhould not 

kept long out of the Ground, for the Roots are diſpos'd to 
ſhoot out freſh Fibres with the firſt moiſt Weather after the 
Seeds are fall'n, and in about ſix Weeks do produce their 
Flowers, which appear upon ſingle Footſtalks before the Leaves 
are produc'd : After the Flowers are blown, the green Leaves 

pear, which continue all the Winter ; and being of a ſtrong 
reen, varied with White, it makes an handſome Appearance 
during that Seaſon :- The Pedicle of the Flower afterwards 
twiſts like a Screw, incloſing the Embryo of the Fruit, by 
which means it is cover'd by the green Leaves, whereby it 1s 
otected from the Froſt, &c. and about the Beginning of 
une the Seeds will be perfected. 

The third Sort was formerly more common in England than 
at preſent, This muſt be treated in the ſame manner with the 
two former, and flowers in the ſame Seaſon. 

The fourth and ſeventh Sorts are tenderer than the former, 
and muſt either be planted in Pots, and ſhelter'd under a Frame 
in Winter, or be plac'd in a warm dry Border. Theſe pro- 
duce their Flowers very early in the Spring, if the Froſt doth 
not prevent them. The Seeds of theſe are ripe about the fame 
Time with the former, and muſt be ſown and manag'd in the 
ſame manner ; but the Boxes of Seeds or young Plants of theſe 


Kinds fhould be ſhelter'd in Winter. 


The fifth and ſixth Sorts are ſtill more impatient of Cold 
and Wet than any of the former. Theſe muſt conſtantly be 
— in Pots fill'd with light Earth, and hous d in 

inter, but ſhould be plac'd near the Glaſſes, where they 
may enjoy as much free open Air as poſhble, when the Wea- 
ther will permit ; for if they are crowded under other Plants, 
and are kept too cloſe, they ate very ſubject to mould and 
rot; nor ſhould they have much Water in Winter, which is 


it ſhould be given them ſparingly. In Summer theſe Plant 
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alſo very injurious to them: But whenever they want Water, 


may be expos d to the open Air, when their green Leaves will 
decay; at which Time you ſhould remove them to a 
where they may have the Morning Sun until eleven o' Clock . 
but during the Time that the Roots are deſtitute of Leave, 
they ſhould have very little Water given them, becauſe at that 
Seaſon they are not capable of diſcharging the Moiſture. Th 
is alſo the proper Seaſon to tranſplant the Roots, or to freſh 
earth them; and as the Autumn comes on, that the Heat de. 
creaſes, they may be remov'd into Places more expos'd to the 
Sun, * they may remain until October before they need be 
$'d. | | Wer 
Toward Chriſtmas, * the Roots are in good Health, they 
will begin to flower, and continue producing freſh Flower, 
until April; from which if you intend to have any Seeds, you 
muſt let the Pots be plac'd ſo as to receive a great Share f 
freſh Air; for if their Flowers are drawn up in the Houſe, 
ſeldom produce any Seeds. Theſe Seeds are ripe about Juh, 
when they ſhould be immediately ſown-in Pots. or Caſes of good 
light undung'd Earth, which Id be ſhelter'd in Winter 
under a Frame, and expos'd in Summer in the ſame Manner 
as is directed for the older Roots, obſerving to remove them 
into Pots at a wider Diſtance when they are two Years old, 
and fo from Time to Time, as their Roots increaſe in Bulk, 
* muſt give them more Room; and in about four or five 
ears Time they will begin to flower, when you ſhould let 
each Root have a ſeparate Pot, which at firſt may be ſmall; 
but when the Roots are grown large, they muſt be put into 
bigger Pots. 5 | 


CYDONIA ; takes its Name of Cydon, an Iſland nex 
Leſbos, or the famous Town of Crete of that Name.] The 
Quince- Tree, 


The Chara#ers are ; 


The Tree is of low Stature ; the Branches. are diffus'd and 
crooked ; the Flawer and Fruit is like that of the Pear-Tree ; 
but however cultivated, the Fruit is ſour and aſtringent, and i, 
cover d with a Kind of Down. 4 


The Species are; 


1. Cy Dor A fructu oblongo læviori. Tourn, The Pear 
Quince, vulgo, 

2. CyDponia fruftu breviore & rotundiore. Tourn, The 
Apple Quince, vulgo. 

3. CYDONIA lHatifolia Luſitanica. Tourn. The broad-leay'd 
Portugal Quince, | 

4. Cyponia fruttu oblengo Levi dulci edulique. Tourn, 
The Quince-Tree, with oblong ſmooth ſweet Fruit, which 
are eatable. 1 

5. CyDoNnIa fruttu oblongo minori lanuginoſo non eduli. Tourn, 
1 with leſſer oblong downy Fra, which are not 
eata 

6. CyDONIA anguſtifolia vulgaris. Journ. The common 
Quince-Tree, with narrow Leaves. 


The firſt three Sorts are cultivated in moſt Nurſeries nea 
London, but the Portugal Kind is moſt valu'd for the Good- 
neſs of its Fruit. | 

They are all eaſily propagated, either by Layers, Suckers or 
Cuttings, which muſt be planted in a moiſt Soil. "Thoſe rais'd 
from Suckers are feldom ſo well rooted as thoſe which are ob- 
tain'd from Cuttings or Layers, and are fubje& to produce 
Suckers again in greater Plenty, which is not ſo proper for 
Fruit-bearing Trees. The'Cuttings ſhould be planted early in 
the Spring, and in dry Weather muſt be often water d to en- 

e their Rooting : The ſecond Vear after they ſhould be 
remov*d into a Nurſery at three Feet Diſtance Row from Row, 
and one Foot aſunder in the Rows, where they muſt be ma- 
nag'd as was directed for Apples In two or three Years Time 
theſe Trees will be fit to tranſplant, where they are to remain 
for good; which ſhould be either by the Side of a Ditch, 
River, 'or in ſome other moiſt Place, where they will produce 
a greater Plenty, and much larger Fruit than in a dry Soil ; 
thoꝰ thoſe in the dry Soil will be better taſted, and earlier ripe. 
Theſe Trees require very little pruning ; the chief Thing to 
be obſerv?d, is, to keep their Stems clear from Suckers, and 
cut off ſuch Branches as croſs each other; ſo likewiſe all up- 
right luxuriant Shoots from the Middle of the Tree ſhould be 
n intirely out, that the Head may not be too much crowd- 
ed with Wood, which is of ill Conſequence to all Sorts of 
Fruit Trees. 

Theſe are alſo in great Eſteem for Stocks to gruft and bud 
Pears on, which for Summer and Autumn Fruits are a great 
Improvement to them, eſpecially thoſe deſign'd fur Walls and 
Eſpaliers ; For the Trees upon theſe Stocks do not ſhoot fo 

vigoroully 
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i as thoſe upon free Stocks, and ſo may be kept in leſs 
— and are — diſpoſed to bear Fruits: But Winter 
Fruits do not ſucceed ſo well upon theſe NT their Fruit 
being very ſubject to crack, and are commonly ſtony. The 
beſt Stocks are thoſe which are raiſed from Cuttings. | 
The three laſt Sorts may be cultivated in the ſame Manner 
as the common Sorts, and are equally hardy; ſo that I ſhall 
not repeat it in this Place, but ſhall on 7 obſerve, that it is the 
beſt Way to propagate them, either by Cuttings or Layers 
for thoſe which are propagated from Suckers, will always con- 
tinue to ſend out a great Number of Suckers from their Roo 


which renders them very unſightly. b 


GLOSSUM ; L., Of ww, a Dog ; and 
Fly, the Tongue, 10 call'd, becauſe the Leaves of this 
Plant reſemble a Dog's Tongue] Hounds- Tongue. 


The Characters are; 


Cup of the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is deeply 
2 52 arts; the fl conſiſts of one Leaf, is Funnel- 
ſhap'd, and cut into five Segments 3 the Pointal, which ariſes 
from the Bottom of the Huber, changes into a Fruit compos'd of 
four rough, and for the moſt part burry Cells, each containing a 
Hat Seed affix*d to a pyramidal and quadrilateral Placenta. 


The Species are; 


1. CynoGLos8UM majus vulgure. C. B. Common great 
Hounds- Tongue. _ 

2 Frust 088UM majus vulgare, flore albo. C. B. Com- 

Hounds-Tongue, with a white Flower. 

* ebe montanum maximum. Tourn. The largeſt 
Mountain Hounds- Tongue. 

4. CyxoGLossUM ſemper-virens. C. B. Ever-green Hounds- 
Tongue. | 

5. CynoGLosuM Creticum, argenteo anguſto folio. 
C. B. Candia Hounds-Tongue, with narrow Silver-colour'd 
Leaves. 1 N 

6. CyNoGLos8UM folio molli incano, flore cœruleo, ftriis 
rubris variegato. Mor. Hift. Soft-leav'd hoary Hounds- Tongue, 
with blue Flowers ftrip'd with Red. N 5 
. CynoGLoOSSUM hir ſutum vineale minus, floſculis minimis 
cœruleit. Mor. Hiſt. The leſſer hairy Hounds- Tongue, with 
ſmall blue Flowers. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant which are cul- 
tivated in curious Botanick Gardens ; but as they are Plants of 
little Beauty, and the firſt Sort only is that which is commonly 
us'd in Medicine, and this growing in great Plenty wild upon 
Dunghils, and in ſhady Lanes in divers Parts of England, they 
are therefore ſeldom preſerved in Gardens. They may be 
eaſily cultivated by any Perſon that is curious that Way, by 
ſowing the Seeds early in the Spring, or in Autumn ſoon after 
they are ripe, in almoſt any Soil or Situation, (except the 
Candia Sort, which muſt have a warm Poſition, and a dry Soil) 
where they will flower and ſeed in Plenty; and if the Seeds are 
permitted to ſcatter, will abundantly ſupply the Place with 
young Plants. As the Roots are often uſed, ſo the proper 
Seaſon to take them up is ſoon after the Leaves decay, before 
they ſhoot again; which is what ſhould be obſery'd of all 
Roots pry, v8 Meat or Medicine, for then it is that they 
have the moſt Virtue. 


CYPRESSUS ; takes its Name either of uw, to bring forth, 
as tho' opening its Branches on both Sides; or of Cypari/ſus, a 
certain Infant whom the Poets feign to have been transform'd 
into a Cypreſs-Tree] The Cypreſs- Tree. 


The Characters are 


The Leaves are ſquamoſe and flat; the Male Flnyers, which 
are ſquamoſe, grow at remote Diſtances from the Fruit on the 


many 
Seeds. 


The Species are; | 


I. CyPrts8Us meta in faſtigium comvoluta, que Femina 
Plinii. Tourn. The common Cypreſs-Tree. | 
2. Cvrrssvs ramas extra ſe ſpargens, que Mas Plinii. 
Tourn, The Male ſpreading Cypreſs, vulgo. 
3- Cyrxxssus 2 ininna, foliis Acacia deciduis. H. I. 
e Virginian C Fire, with Leaves like the Acacia, 
which fall off in Winter. | „ 
4. Cyrxxssus Luſttanica patula, fructu minori. Tourn. 
Spreading Portugal Cypreſs, with a ſmaller Fruit. 
5. CyerEgssUs Americana, fruttu minimo. American Cy- 
preſs, with the leaſt Fruit, commonly called White Cedar in 
9. ; — 


Moody Tubercles, in which are contain'd hard angular 


ſame Tree; the Fruit is of a ſpherical Form, and is compos'd of 


The firſt of theſe Trees is very common in moſt of the old 
Gardens in England, but at preſent is not ſo much in Requeſt 
as formerly ; tho? it is not without its Advantages: nor ſhould 
it be intirely rejected, as many Perſons are of Opinion; for it 
ſerves to add to the Beauty of Wilderneſſes, or Clumps of 
Ever-greens. It was formerly planted in Borders of Pleaſure- 
Gardens, and kept ſhorn into a pyramidal or conick Form ; 
and ſome People, believing them ſubje& to be kill'd if they 
cut them, ty'd them up with Cords into a pyramidal F igure ; 
which Form they are naturally diſpos'd to grow in : But this 
winding them about, prevented the Air from entering the in- 
ward Parts of the Branches ; ſo that the Leaves decay'd and 
became unſightly, and greatly retarded their Growth. And 
ſo thoſe which are ſheer d, if the Operation is not perform'd 
in the Spring, or early in the Summer, are very ſubject to be 
injured by Winds and cutting Froſts in Winter, Where- 
fore, upon the Whole, I think it much better to ſuffer them 
to grow wild as they are naturally diſpos'd, planting them only 
amongſt other Ever-green Trees, where, by the Darkneſs of 
their green Leaves, together with their waving Heads, they 
will greatly add to the Variety. | 

The ſecond Sort is by far the largeſt-growing Tree, and is 
the moſt common Timber in the Levant ; this, if planted 
upon a warm ſandy or gravelly Soil, will proſper wonderfully ; 
and tho? it is not quite ſo tonſile a Plant as the firſt Sort, yet 
greatly recompenſes for that Defect, by its vigorous Growth, 
and Strength in reſiſting all Weathers. This Tree is very 
proper to intermix with Ever-greens of a ſecond Size next to 

ines and Firs, to form Clumps, in which Claſs it will keep 
2 with the Trees of the ſame Line, and be very handſome. 
ides, the Wood of this Tree is very valuable, when grown 
to a Size fit for Planks; which I am convinc'd it will do, in 
as ſhort a Space as Oaks; therefore, why ſhould not this be 
cultivated for that Purpoſe, ſince there are many Places in 
England where the Soil is of a ſandy or gravelly * Slag and 
ſeldom produces any Thing worth the Manuring? Now, in 
ſuch Places theſe Trees would thrive wonderfully, and greatly 
add to the Pleaſure of the Owner, while growing, and after- 
wards render as much Profit to his Succeſſors, as perhaps the 
beſt Plantation of Oaks ; eſpecially ſhould the Timber prove as 
ood here, as in the Iſlands of the Archipelago, which I ſee no 
eaſon to doubt of: For we find it was ſo gainful a Commo- 
dity to the Iſland of Candia, that the Plantations were called 
Des Filie; the Felling of one of them, being reckon'd a 
Danghter's Portion. | 
| e Timber of this Tree is ſaid to reſiſt the Worm, Moth, 
and all Putrefaction, and is ſaid to laſt many hundred Years, 
The Doors of St. Peter's Church at Rome were framed of this 
Material, which laſted from the Great Conftantine to Pope 
Eugenius TVth's Time, which was Eleven Hundred Years, and 
were then ſound and intire, when the Pope would needs change 
them 'for Gates of Braſs. The Coffins were made of this 
Material, in which Thucydides tells us the Athenians us'd to bury 
their Heroes ; and the Munny-Cheſts brought with thoſe con- 
_ Bodies out of Egypt, are many of them of this Ma- 
terial. : 

This Tree is by many learned Authors recommended for the 
Improvement of the Air, and a Specifick for the Lungs, as 
ſending forth great Quantities of Aromatick and Balſamick 
Emiſhons ; wherefore many of the ancient Phyſicians of the 
Eaftern Countries us'd to ſend their Patients, who were 
troubled with weak Lungs, to the Iſland of Candia, which at 
that Time abounded with theſe Trees, where, from the Effects 
of the Air alone, very few fail'd of a perfect Cure, 

The third Sort is a Native of America, where it grows in 
watery Places, and ariſes to a prodigious Height, and is of a 
wonderful Bulk : I have been infarm'd, that there are Trees 
of this Kind in America which are upwards of Seventy Feet 
High, and ſeveral Fathoms in Circumference ; which Trees 

ow conſtantly in the Water: Therefore they may probably 
A of ſingular Advantage to plant in ſuch ſwampy or wet Soils 
where few other Trees will grow, eſpecially of the reſinous 
Kind. That they are very hardy, in reſpe& to Cold, is evi- 
dent, from ſome few Treesof this Kind which were former! 

lanted in England, particularly one in the Gardens of John 

radeſcant at South- Lambeth near Vaux-hall, which is upwards 
of Thirty Feet high, -and of a conſiderable Bulk ; which, 
tho? in a common Par at preſent, where no Care is taken of 
it, but, on the contrary, many Hooks are drove into the 
Trunk, to faſten Cords thereto for Drying of Cloaths, yet 
the Tree is in great Health and Vigour; but hath not produced 
any Fruit as yet; which may be occaſion'd for want of Moi- 
ſture: for we often ſee many Aquatick Plants will grow upon 
a drier Soil; but yet are ſeldom ſo productive of eitlier 
* or Fruits, as thoſe which remain growing in the 

ater. a : 


1 


Theſe 


EY. 
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Theſe Trees are all propagated from Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring on a Bed of warm, dry, ſandy Earth, 
which muſt be levell'd very ſmooth ; then ſow the Seeds there- 
on pretty thick, ſifting the ſame Hght Earth over them half an 
Inch thick. If the Weather ſhould prove very warm and dry, 
it will be proper to water the Bed, which muſt be done ve 
carefully, obſerving not to waſh the Seeds out of the Ground. 
In about a Month's Time (if your Seeds are good) the young 
Plants will appear above-ground, which muſt be conſtantly 
kept clean from Weeds, and in very dry Weather ſhould be 
often refreſh'd with Water ; but this ſhould be done with great 
Caution, left you beat theſe tender-rooted Plants out of the 
Ground, | 

In this Bed the young Plants may remain two Years, 
which Time they will have Strength enough to be tranſplanted 
into a Nurſery : The beſt Seaſon for removing them 1s in the 
Beginning of April, when the drying Eaſterly Winds of March 
are over; and, if poſſible, chuſe a cloudy Day, when it is 
inclinable to Rain: And in taking them out of the Seed-bed, 
preſerve the Roots as intire as poſſible, and, if you can, a Ball 
of Earth to each Plant. The Soil in which theſe Trees ſhould 
be planted, (as I before ſaid) ſhould be, for the two firſt Sorts, 
a warm Sand or Gravel ; . which when you have prepar'd, by 
careful digging and cleanſing from all noxious Weeds, you 
muſt lay it level : Then draw the Lines where the Trees are 
to be planted at three Feet aſunder, and plant the Trees at 
eighteen Inches Diſtance in the Rows, obſerving to cloſe the 
Earth well to their Roots, as alſo to lay a little Mulch upon 
the Surface of the Ground about their Stems ; and water them 
well, to ſettle the Earth to their Roots; which ſhould be 
repeated twice a Week, until the Plants have taken freſh 
Root. 

Theſe Plants may remain in the Nurſery three or four Vears, 
according to the Progreſs they make, or your Ground is ready 
where they are to he planted : But if you intend to let them 
remain longer, you ſhould take up every other 'Tree in the 
Rows, and tranſplant out ; for otherwiſe their Roots will be 
matted together, ſo that it will render it difficult to tranſplant 
them, as allo endanger the future Growth of the Trees. When 
they are planted out for good, (if they are deſign'd for Timber) 
they ſhould be planted about eighteen or twenty Feet Diſtance 

eve 
ſake the Earth from their Roots; to prevent which, you 
ſhould open the Ground about each Tree, cutting off all long 
Roots : Then working under the Ball of Earth, cut the down- 
right Roots off ; and after having pared off all the Earth from 
the upper Part of the Ball, as alſo reduc'd the Bulk of it, fo 
that its Weight may not be too great for the Fibres to ſupport, 
they may be carried upon a Hand-Barrow by. two Per- 
ſons to the Place where they are to be planted : but if 
they are to be carry'd to a very diſtant Place, they 
ſhould either be put into Baſkets, or their Roots cloſely 
matted up. When they are planted, you muſt ſettle the 
Earth cloſe to their Roots, (as before) laying a little Mulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground about their Stems, to rome 
the Sun and Wind from entering the Earth to dry their Fibres ; 
and water them well, to ſettle the Ground to their Roots ; 
which muſt alſo be repeated (if the Weather be dry) until 
they have taken Root : after which Time they will require little 
more Care than to keep them clear from Weeds. | 

The firſt, which is the moſt common Sort in England, ſel- 
dom produces good Seeds in this Country; it is therefore the 
beſt Way to have the Cones brought over intire from the 
South Parts of France or Italy, where they ripen perfectly well, 
and take the Seeds out juſt before you ſow them ; for they 
will keep much better in the Cones, than if they are taken 
out : The Method to get the Seeds out, is to expoſe the Cones 
to a gentle Heat, which will cauſe them to open, and eaſily 
emit their Seeds, 

The ſecond Sort produces very Seeds in England ; ſo 
that we may hope to be ſupply d with Seeds in Plenty, in a 
few Years, from 'Trees bf our own Growth : And as this is 
the more valuable 'Tree, ſo it will be no ſmall Advantage to 
our Plantations of Timber to introduce it amongſt them, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Ever-green Trees. 325 

The Virginian Kind may alſo be p ted in as great 
Plenty; for the Cones of this may be eaſily procur'd from 
Carolina or Virginia, in both which Places they grow in great 
Abundance ; and the Seeds will riſe as eaſily as any of the 
other Sorts, and are equally as hardy; Theſe have been for- 
merly kept in Pots and hous'd in Winter ; with which Ma- 
nagement they have not ſucceeded ſo well, as they have done 
in England, ſince N have planted them into the full 
Ground; and where they have had a moiſt Soil, I have ob- 


ſerv'd them to thrive beſt ; Which is ſince confirm'd by Mr, 
Cateſby, in his Natural Hiftory of Carolina, where he fays, 
that this Tree grows in Places where the Water commonly 


4 


ay, and be very careful in removing them, not to 


dry, it will be proper to water them once or twice a 


„n 4 
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covers the Surface of to Ground three or four +} ſo 

it may be a very great Im . ils. This 
Tree caſting its a tak in Winter, does not fo well ſuit with 
Plantations of Ever-greens at that Seaſon ; tho in Summer, 
when there is the greateſt Pleaſure in walking Plantati- 
ons of Trees, it hath ſo much the Appearance of an Ever. 
green, as to paſs for ſuch, and therefore may be of Setvice to 
compleat Plantations, or Viſta's of Cypreſs-Trees, where it 
may ſo happen, that a low marſhy Spot of Ground may inter- 
vene. 

The fourth Sort of theſe Trees is rarely to be ſeen in the 
Engliſh Gardens at preſent, nor is it ſo well worth Cultivating 
as any of the other Kinds, it being of humbler Growth, and 
of a leſs regular Figure, This ma 2 by Seeds in 
the ſame Manner as the common Sort, I r hardy; 
ſo that whoever hath an Inclination to cultivate this Tree, 
ſhould procure the Cones from Liſbon, near which Place it 
grows very common. 

The PA Sort is a Native of North America, where it 
to a conſiderable Height, and affords a uſeful Timber to the 
Inhabitants for many Purpoſes, This Sort is extremely worth 
cultivating in England ; for as it grows in a much colder 
Country, ſo there is no Danger of its thriving well in the open 
Air in England; and being an Ever-green of regular Growth, 
ſo will add to the Variety in Wilderneſs Quarters, or other 
Plantations of Ever-green Trees. | 

"This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be fown in 
the Spring, in Boxes or Tubs filled with light freſh Earth, and 
placed where they may enjoy the Morning Sun till eleven or 
twelve o' Clock; in eather they ſhould be duly water- 
ed, and conſtantly kept clear from Weeds: In this Situation 
they may remain till Michaelmas, when they ſhould be re- 
moved to a warmer Place ; for the Plants will not appear till 
the following Spring, ſo that it will be proper to place the 
Boxes or Tubs near a South Wall, Pale, or Hedge, during the 
Winter Seaſon, leſt by being too much ſhaded, the Wet of 
the Winter Seaſon ſhould rot the Seeds. In the Spring follow- 
ing, if theſe Tubs or Boxes are placed on a moderate Hot-bed, 
it will bring up the Plants very ſoon, and greatly forward their 
Growth; but as the Spring advances, ſo they ſhould be inured 
to bear the open Air by degrees; and in May they muſt be 
taken out of the Hot-bed, and placed in a ſheltered Situation, 
where they may enjoy the Morning Sun, being careful to 
keep them clear from Weeds, as alſo to water 2 duly in 
dry Weather. The following Winter it will be proper to re- 
move the Tubs near a South Wall or Pale; for the Plants be- 
ing very young, are ſomewhat tenderer than they will be after- 
ward, Toward the latter End of March, or the Beginning 
of April, juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be 
carefully taken up out of the Boxes ; and having prepared a 
Bed or- two (according to the Quantity of Plants raiſed) of 
freſh Earth in a warm Situation, the Plants ſhould be planted 
therein in Rows about eighteenInches aſunder,and about aFoot 
Diſtance Plant from Plant in the Rows : This Work ſhould be 
done in cloudy Weather, or when there is Rain ; for in dry 
Weather, when Eaſterly Winds commonly blow at this Sea- 
ſon, it will be very dangerous to tranſplant theſe Plants; fo 
that it had better be deferr'd a Fortnight longer, till there is an 
Alteration of Weather, than hazard the Plants. When the 
Plants are planted, they ſhould be watered to ſettle the Earth 
to their Roots; and then the Surface of the Ground ſhould be 
covered with Mulch, to prevent the Sun and Wind from pe- 
netrating to the Roots of the Plants; for nothing is more in- 
jurious to theſe Plants, than to have their Fibres dried when 
they are n ; therefore the Plants ſhould not be taken 
out of the Tubs, till you are ready to place them in the 
Ground; for they will not bear to lie out of the Ground any 
Time without great Danger. Ye 20 | 

Theſe Plants may remain in the Beds where they are firſt 
tranſplanted, three or four Years ; during which Time the 
Ground muſt be conſtantly kept clean from Weeds; and every 
Spring the Ground muſt be carefully dug between the Plants, 
in doing of which great Care ſhould be had, not to diſturb 
their Roots, nor to lay them bare, leſt the Wind and Sun 
ſhould injure them. hen the Plants are about two Feet and 
a half, or three Feet high, they ſhould. be tranſplanted where 
they are to remain : The Time for this Work is in April, in 
moiſt. cloudy Weather. In taking of the Plants up, there 
ſhould be as much Earth preſerved to their Roots as poſſible ; 
and if they are to be carried to any Diſtance, it will be proper 
to put them in 1 5 to prevent the Earth from falling from 
them; for if it ſhould, there will be great Hazard of their 
growing: When they are planted, they muſt be well watered 
to ſettle the Earth to their Roots ; and ſome Mulch ſhould be 
laid upon the Ground about their. Roots, to prevent the Wind 
and Sun from drying of them ; and if the Seaſon ſhould ce 
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Climbing Bladder Fumitory. 


Plant ill | — 
ent the Plants w ex 
Ven will be out of any Danger. | 7 ky 
This Sort of Gypreſs will grow as large in this Country, 3s 
the common Kind; ſo will be very proper to intermix 
with them, either in Ir or in and rig Beth 
a e Trees, which will make an e Diverſi- 
2728 ＋ Time become ufs. 
* — the Timber of theſe Trees were of no Uſe, 
yet are they ſo ornamental to Gardens, that no large 
Garden can be comp ete without many of theſe Trees; and it is 
to theſe Trees that the Italian Villa's owe a great Share of 
their Beauty: for there is no Tree ſo proper to place near 
Buildings : the pyramidal upright Growth of their Branches 
afford a pictureſque A and do not obſtruct the View 
of the Building; and the Dark-green of their Leaves make a 
fine Contraſt with the White of their Building. So that, 
where-ever there are Temples or other Buildings erected in 
Gardens, there is no Sort of Tree fo proper to place near 
them as theſe. In all the Landſkips of Italian Villa's, we ſee 


many Cypreſs Trees repreſented, which have a very agreeable - 


Effect in the Picture; and the Trees, when ri 
a Garden, afford a no leſs agreeable Proſpect. 


CYSTICAPNOS : [of eg, a Bladder, and wanyt;, i. e. 
Fumitory, q. d. the Bladder Fumitory] African Bladder Fu- 
mitory. - | | | 

The Characters are; 


It hath an annual fibroſe Root; the Leaves, Branches, and 
Flnuers, have the Appearance of Climbing Fumitory ; the Fruit 


diſpoſed in 


is an oval Bladder pierc' d thro by an Axis, to which are xa 
round Seeds on every Side, inclos'd again with one common Veficle, 


which is expanded about the Axis. W 
There is but one Species of this Plant at preſent known, 


which is; 


CysTiIcaPnos Africana ſcandens. Boerh, Ind. African 


This Plant is annual; the Seeds of which may be ſown on 


a warm Border, where it is to remain, for it doth not care to 
be remov'd: It flowers in Ju, and the Seeds are perfected in 
Auguſt or September. It is a Pla | 
preſerv'd in curious Botanick Gardens for 'the Sake of Va- 


nt of no great Beauty, but is 


riety. 


CYTISO-GENISTA ; [Tt is fo calld, becauſe it reſem- 
bles both the Plants -Cyt:ſus and Geniſta] Common (or Green) 
Br oom. | 2 if ö N 

The Characters are; nt 2 1 5 

It hath Papilionaceous (or Butterfly) Flowers ;, which are 
ſucceeded by compreſs'd Pods, in which are contain'd many Kid- 
ney-ſhap'd 8 og ; the Branches of the Tree are flexible, and 
have ſometimes ſingle, and other times three Leaves jor'd toge- 
ther, ae, | n 5 


There is but one Species of this Plant, which is, 


CyT150-GenisTA ſcoparia vulgaris, flore luteo. Tourn. 
Common Broom. Rt 


This Shrub is rarely preſerv'd in Gardens, but grows wild 
upon barren dry Heaths in divers Parts of England, though, for 
Variety fake, it may have a Place amongſt flowering Shrubs of 
a middle Growth in ſmaller Wilderneſs Quarters, where it 
will appear very well. This may be propagated by ſowing the 
deeds in the Spring, or in Autumn ſoon after ripe ; and when 
the Plants are one Year old, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
a Nurſery, in order to prevent their making downright Roots, 
which "hes Plant is very ſubject to; and when they have re- 
main'd two Years in the Nurſery, they will be fit to tranſ- 


* into the Places where they are deſign'd to ſtand for good. 
he beſt Seaſon for rn Gal Shrubs is in the Begin- 


ning of April, when the dryi inds are over, and, if poſ- 
lible, oh a moiſt cloud 2 a 1 
ulch laid thereon; then give them a good Watering, to ſet- 
tle the Earth to their Roots, and if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
dry, .it ſhould be repeated twice a Week until they have taken 
ireſh Roots, after which they will require very little Care. 
This Plant is ſometimes us'd in Medicine. . 


for this Work : After they are 
lanted, the Earth ſhould be clos'd to their Roots, and a little 


— 


- CYTISUS ;/ [This Plant takes its! Name from Opriſue an 
Iſland where it grew in great Plenty] Baſe Tree Tretoth . 
The Character are,; waned 45 0 


It hath Papilionateons (or Pea-bloom ) Flowers, which ard 
ſucceeded by compreſs'd Pods, in which are contain d ſeveral . 
Kidney-ſhap' d Seeds 3 to Which may be added, the Leaves are for 
he off part rouadif, and ſomewhat like thoſe of the Nettle- 
» The Species are; 


I. CyT1sus mus latifolius e racemo » pendul⸗ „ Tourn, 
The 1. — — — 1 or — mat | 

2, CyTisus Alpinus anguſtifolius, flore racemoſo pendulo m- 
giori. Tourn, The ned ity Laburnum ER 
with long pendulous Flowers. 

3- CrT18us Alpinus, flore racemaſo pendulo breviori. Dourn. 
Broad-leay*d Laburnum or — he with very ſhort pen- 
dulous Flowers, 


4. CyT18us glaber nigricans. C. B. The Black Baſe-tree 
185 glaber nigric | 


5. CyTisvs Canari ruirens & incanus. Hort. Amſt. 
Hoary Ever-green onde Leer Tue foil. * 

6. CyTisvs glabris foliis ſubrotundis, pediculit breviſſimis. 
C. B. P. Round-leav'd ſmooth Baſe-tree Trefoil, with ſhort 
Footſtalks. This is commonly ſold by the Nurſery Gardeners, 
under the Title of Cytiſus ſecundus Cluſii, 


rſutus. J. B. Hairy Baſe-tree Ttre- 
F Cyrisus ſoinoſus. F. L. Prickly Baſe-tree Tre- 


9. Crrisus Monſpeluſanus, medice folio, filiquis denſe con- 
geſtis & willeſis, Tourn., Baſe-tree Trefoil of Montpelier, 
with medic Leaves, and hairy Pods, growing in Bunches. 

10. CyTisVs incanus, ſiligud longiore. C. B. P. Hoary 
Baſe- tree Trefoil, with a longer Pod. 


# 


7. Cyrisus hi 
foil. 


11. CyTisus hirſutus, flore luteo purpuraſcente. C. B. P. 
Hairy Baſe-tree Trefoil, with a purpliſh — om Flower. : 


12. CyT1svs glaber viridis, C. B. P. Smooth green Baſe- 
22 . 
13. CYT1sus alis incanis anguſtis, complicatis. C. B. 

P. 1 * Tl with — = 

14. CyT1svs humilis argenteus anguſtifolius. Tourn, Silve- 
ry-dwarf Baſe-tree Trefoil, with narrow Leaves, | g 
15. CyT1svs glutinoſus,. omnium minimus.  Tourn, The 


. leaſt clammy Baſe-tree Trefoil. F 


* 


16. CyTisus argenteus linifolius, inſularum Stœc 
Tourn. Silvery Flax-leav d Baſe-tree Trefoil, of the Stecha- 
des on ; ju 1 1 

17. CyTisus Hiſpanicus procerior, anagyridis folio bus 
glomeratis, Tourn, Taller Spaniſh Baſe-tree Tel, uch 
an anagyris Leaf, and glomerated Flowers. e 

| 4 — Hiſpanicus humilior, floribus glameratis. Tourn. 
Lower Spaniſh Baſe-tree Trefoil, with glomerated Flow- 
19. CrTisus Luſitanicus, medice foliis, fleribus in faliorum 


alis. 


Tourn, Portugal Baſe-tree Trefoil, with a medic 
Leaf, and the Flowers growing at the Wings of the Leaves. 


20. CyTisus Luſitanicus, foliis minimis argenteis, parvo 
flore albe. Tourn, Portugal Baſe-tree Trefoil, with the leaſt 
Silvery-leaves, and a ſmall white Flower. 1 1 . 

21. CyT1sUs m lis exiguis, magno flore, filiquis 
latis & tomentofis. Tourn. Portugal Ba tree Trefoil, with 


ſmall Leaves, a large Flower, and broad woolly Pods. 

22. CyT1sus ſpmoſus, filigud villaſa incand. Tourn, Cor. 
N refoil, _ white 2 . . | 

23. CyTisUs ſpinoſus Creticus, ſiliqud villis denſiſſimis 
longiſſimis & incanis obdutta. Taurn, Cor. Prickly Baſe- tree 
Trefoil of Crete, with Pods covered with a thick long hoary 
Down. . OX ORD | TESTO Ee 

24. CyT18vs orientalis minimus humifuſus. Tourn. Cor. 
The leaſt low Eaftern Baſe-tree Trefoil. | | 


25. CyT1svs ortentalis humifuſus,- flore magno ex Juteo pur- 
Pc. Tourn, Cor. Low 25 ern 1 with 
a large purpliſh yellow Flower. act o ate bot”. 

x 4 & vr isus -orientalis humifuſus, facie trifolis pratenſis. 
Tourg. Cor. Low Eaſtern Baſe-tree Trefoil, with the Appear- 
ance of lene Trot 3 

27. CyT1svus folis argenteis. 
tree TFrefoil of. 87 6 eorge Wheeler. 2 

28. CyT18vs orientalis, medice. foliis incanis & villaſis, 
fore flaveſcente. Journ. Cor. Eaſtern Baſe-tree Trefoil, with 
hoary and hairy Leaves, and a yellowiſh Flower. | 

29. Cy risvs orientalis latifolius ſubtus incanus. Tourn., Cor. 


Wheel. Itin. e Silvery Baſe- 


9 


Eaſſern Baſe· tree Trefoil, with broad Leaves, which are hoa- 


underneath, FEY 
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5 q Cyr 5 Africanus argenteus atropurpureo. 
Qldenk ' Silvery African Baſe-tree e 


Flower, 211 32 11144 7 | ; 4 J 1 
1. CyT18us hir ſutus anguſtifolius. Oldenl. Hairy 
can Baſe- tree Trefoil, with nartow Leaves. 


32. CyT18vs Americanus ſpinoſus, floribum luteis ad alas na- 
bus. Plum. Cat, Prickly American Baſe-tree Trefoil, 
with yellow Flowers growing at the Wings of the Leaves. 

33 Cyrisus Americanus fruteſcens ſericens. Plum. Cat. 
Shrubby-filky American Baſe-tree Trefoi ; 

34. CyTisus Americanus — fruftu eduls albo. 
Plum, Cat. American Tree-like -tree Trefoil, with a 
white eatable Fruit, commonly called the Pigeon Pea in A. 
merica. : " 


The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts grow to be large Trees, 
and are therefore proper for large Quarters of trees, 
eſpecially the firft, which will erty op Mp 
Feet high: Their Seaſon of ing is in May, at whi 
Time they afford a very agreeable Proſpect, eſpecially that Sort 
weich long pendulous Flowers, which is by far the moſt beauti- 
ful Kind. 

'Thelſt are all propagated by fowing their Seeds (which they 
afford in Plenty) in March 7 a Bed of good freſh 1 Earth, 
ſifting a little Mould over them about half an Inch thick, and 
in about a Month's Time the Plants will come up; you muſt 
therefore keep them clear from Weeds, and if the ſhould 
prove dry, you muſt often 'refrefh them with Water, which 
will greatly promote their Growth: In this Bed may re- 
main until March following, when you may tranſplant. them 
into a Nurſery, in Rows three Feet Diftance, and one Foot 
aſunder in the Rows, being careful not to break the Roots, 
which are very tender, as alſo to water and mulch their Roots, 
to prevent the Sun and Wind from drying their Fibres : This 
Nurſery muſt alſo be kept very clear from Weeds, and every 
Spring the Ground between the Rows ſhould be dug, to looſen 
the Earth, and deſtroy the Weeds. In this Nurſery hey may 
remain two -or three Years, according to the Progreſs they 


make, or the Ground where they are to be planted is ready; 


but however if they ſtand longer than three Years, every other 
Tree ſhould be remov'd, or elſe they ſhould at firſt: be glanted 
at a much greater Diſtance; for otherwiſe their Roots will 
intermix, and render it difficult to remove them fafely. The 
deaſom for tranſplanting theſe Frees, is either in October or Fe- 
bruary, obſerving to mulch and water them as before. 

The urch ſeldom riſes with us to be above five or fix, Feet 
high, and may be kept to a regular Head: This fhould there- 
fore be planted in ſmaller Quarters, with Shrubs of the ſame 
Growth. It flowers in ume, at which Time it makes an 
agreeable Figure, for the Flowers are produc'd in large Cluſters 
very cloſe together, ſo that the whole Shrub is cover'd with 
them. This may be propagated in the ſame Manner as the 
former. 4 * 85. 

The fifth Sort is tender, and requires a Green-houſe in 
Winter, where it ſhould be plac'd to have as much open free 
Air as poſſible when the Weather is good, but muſt be ſcreen'd 
from Froſt, and cold nipping Winds: In the Summer it may 
be expos'd abroad, wi Obinre, Myrtles, &c. It ſhould 
have a freſh light Soil, and frequent Waterings in that Seaſon, 
This Plant may be either propagated by Seeds, (which ſhould 
be ſown: on a Hot-bed in the Sori 3 and when the Plants 
come up, they may be planted into ſmall Pots, and manag'd as 
directed for the African Tree-Milkwort) or by Layers, which 
ſhould be laid down in the Spring ; and if kept duly water'd, 
will take. Root againſt the ſucceeding'Spring, when they may 
be taken off and tranſplanted into Pots, which ſhould be fill'd 
with the ſame light Soil as was before directed, ſetting the Pots 
into a ſhady Place until the Plants have taken freſh Root; after 
which Time may be expos'd with the old Plants, and ma- 

d as di for them. i 


he ſixth Sort is very common in the Nurſeries about Lon- 


dn; where it is ſold: with other flowering Shrubs, to intermix 
in planting Wilderneſs ers. This may be eaſily propa- 
— by the Seeds, which it produces every Year in great 
enty 3 which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of light Farth in 
March, and a little Earth ſifted. over the Seeds, ſo as to cover 
them about half an Inch. In the Beginning of May the Plants 
will begin to appear, when they ſhould be carefully clear'd 
from Weeds, and in very dry Weather they muſt be refreſhed 
— beg 5 1 4 . . 
in ing, Ways erving to them clear 

Week dhe, if ſuffer d 15 overbear the Plants while 
, Will either totally deſtroy them, or very much retard 

their Growth. The Spring following they may be 8 
ed out into Beds of freſh Earth the Beginning of March, 


lacing them about a Foot aſunder; being careful that the ther 
Plan are not kept above Ground, but planted as ſoon as they 


@&D *\ 
— — 


are taken up ; otherwiſe the Fibres of the Roots will ſoon dry 
which is very prejudicial to young Plants. In theſe Beds tu.. 
may remain two Years ; / which Time they 
be planted out where they are to remain, or elſe tranſplantel 
into a Nurſery, placing them in Rows three Feet aſunder, and 
toon Inches — in the Rows; where con- 
tinue until the Ground is ready where they are d to re. 
main. This Plant is very hardy, and will form a handſome 
Shrub about five or fix Feet high, and is very proper to Place 
amongſt flowering Shrubs of the fame Growth. It flower 
plentifully in June, and the Seeds are ripe in Auguſt, 

The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts are ſomewhat tenders; 
than the former, and will not abide the open Air in Englayy 
in ſevere Winters. "Theſe may be all by ſowing of 
their Seeds on a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring; kv. 
the Plants are come up, ſhould be tranſplanted each into 
a ſeparate Halfpenny filled with freſh Earth, and plunge 
in a moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade then 
until they take Root ; after which 2 fy be inured to the 
open Air by Degrees; and in June, the Pots ſhould be remo- 
ved and placed abroad in a Situation where they may be de- 
fended from ftrong Winds, where may remain until thy 
Middle of October; when they ſhould be removed either into 
an airy Green-houſe, or placed under a common Hot- bei 
Frame; where they ſhould have as much free Air as poflible 
in Winter, for they only require to be defended from hard 
Froſts; and if they have not much Air, they will draw very 
weak, and become tender and unſightly. Theſe Plants ſhould 
be removed into larger Pots the Spring following ; and fo from 
Year to Year, as they increaſe in Size, they ſhould have larger 
Pots : in tune they din be kept as long abroad as the 
Seaſon will permit, and in Winter Id have as much Air x 
poſſible in mild Weather; with which Management they wil 
thrive, and produce great Plenty of Flowers. When theſe 
Plants are become woody, they may be ſhaken out of the 
Pots, and planted in the open Air in a warm Situation, where 
har. will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, 

flower and produce ripe Seeds every Year, much better 
than thoſe which are confined in Pots: but it will be proper 
to keep one Plant of each Kind in Pots, becauſe a very ſevere 
Winter may deſtroy thoſe which ſtand abroad; ſo their Kinds 
may be loſt, unleſs there is one of each Kind preſeryed by 
ſheltering of them in Winter. 5 

The thirteen Sorts next following of theſe, are ſome of 
them more tender than the four laſt mentioned; fo that there 
will be a Neceſſity of preſerving ſome of them in Pots, that 
they. may be ſheltered in Winter, All theſe Sorts may be pro- 

5 n 

twenty- third, twenty- fourth, twenty- fifth, twenty 
ſixth, twenty- ſeventh, twenty - eighth and * — 
are leſs common than the former; theſe grow in the Iſlands of 
the Archipelago, from whence their Seeds may be procured: 
theſe ſhould be ſown in the Spring, on a very moderate 
Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
carefully tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled 
with freſh light Earth; then place them' where they may be 
ſheltered from the Sun until they have taken new Roots, after 
which Time they may be removed into a warm Situation, 
where they may be defended from ftrong Winds, obſerving to 
water them conſtantly in dry Weather. In Winter "thel 
Plants ſhould be placed under a Hot-bed Frame, where they 
may be ſheltered from Froſt, but they ſhould be every Day 
expoſed to the open Air in mild Weather ; for they are hardy 
— to bear the open Air of this Country, except in very 
cold Weather ; and if they are kept too tender, they will 
draw up very weak, ſo that they will not produce their 

owers. 

The following Spring, ſome of theſe Plants ſhould be ſhaken 
out of the Pots, and planted in a warm Situation in the full 
Ground; where they will thrive very well, and produce their 
Flowers every Spring, and ſome of them will perfect their 
Seeds; but it will be proper to preſerve a Plant or two of each 
Kind in Pots, that may be ſheltered in Winter ; becauſe 
thoſe abroad 1 deſtroyed by ſevere Froſt. Theſe 
Plants make a Diverſity amongft flowering Shrubs of 3 
——— Growth; ſo that they deſerve a Place in every good 


The two African Sorts. are yet tenderer. than either of the 


former ; theſe will not bear the Air of our Country in 
Winter, ſo muſt be conſtantly preſerved in Pots, and-removed 
into the Green-houſe in Winter, where they ſhould be placed 
ſo as to enjoy as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; 
otherwiſe they will ſhoot ver Irs yen! become unſightly: 
nor will they produce their Flowers in near ſo. great P | 


when they are expoſed to Air as much as poſſible in mil. Wez- 
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Theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be fown 


in the Spring, in Pots filled with freſh Earth, which 
4 be pl into a Hot-bed of 7 obſerving 
to water them gently as the Earth may 1 wor the 
Plants are come up two Inches high, they be carefully 
tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, which ſhould be 
into a moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to ſcreen them 
from the Sun until they have taken new Roots ; after which 
Time the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed mer Day, 
to admit freſh Air to the Plants ; and they, muſt be duly wa- 
tered three or four times a Week in warm Weather. the 
Beginning of June, theſe Plants will have acquired ſome 
Strength ; then they ſhould be inured to bear the open Air by 
Degrees; and toward the End of June, if the Seaſon proves 
warm, the Plants ſhould be removed out of the Hot-bed, and 
placed in a warm Situation, where they may remain until Ocio- 
ber ; when they muſt be removed into Shelter, placing them 
near the Windows of the Green-houſe, that they may enjoy 
a large Share of Air. During the Winter Seaſon, theſe Plants 
muſt be frequently watered, but they muſt not have too much 
ven them at a Time, left it rot the Fibres of their Roots. In 
mmer they muſt be expoſed again, with other exotic Plants, 
in a ſheltered Situation, where they may be defended from 
ſtrong Winds ; and as the Plants increaſe in Size, ſo they muſt 
be put into larger Pots; but they muſt not be allowed Pots too 
large, for in theſe they will not thrive, 

The thirty- ſecond and thirty-third Sorts are yet more tender 
than the laſt mentioned; theſe being Natives of the warm 
Parts of America, will not live in this Climate, unleſs they are 
preſerved in the warmeſt Stoves. They are p ted by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, in Pots filled 
with rich light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark. When the Plants are come up about three Inches high, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot, filled with 
light freſh Earth, and plunged again into the Hot-bed, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them until they have taken Root again ; then 
in warm Weather, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 
raiſed - every to admit freſh Air, in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon ; and they muſt be frequently watered 
in hot Weather, Theſe Plants may remain in the Hot-bed 
during the Summer Seaſon, but in Autumn they muſt be re- 
— into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed; where 
if they are duly watered, and the Stove kept to a rate 
of Heat, they will thrive exceeding well, Theſe Plants will not 
live in the open Air in this Country at any Seaſon of the Year, 


hat ſo they ſhould always remain in the Stove, being careful to ad- 
ro- mit freſh Air to the Plants in warm Weather, by opening the 
Glaſſes of the Stove; and as the Plants advance, ſo they 
y- ſhould be removed into larger Pots: With this Management, 
nts, the Plants will continue many Years, and produce their Flow- 


of the ſame Coun | 

The thirty-fourth Sort is preſerved as a Curioſity in Europe, 
but in the Ve kee it is frequently planted by the Sides of 
Allies in ens, to form a Hedge, where they will laſt man 
Years without decaying; and will thrive on barren Land, 
which has been worn out, where ſcarcely any other Plant will 
proſper. It produces great Quantities of Fruit, which are 
ſometimes eaten by the inhabiddats ; but their chief Uſe is to 
feed Pigeons, from whence this Plant had its Name. The 
Branches, with the ripe Peaſe and Leaves, are given to Hogs, 
Horſes, and moſt other Cattle, which fattens them very 
much, _ 

In England, it is preſerved by ſome curious Perſons in the 
Stove, being too tender to live thro” the Winter in this Cli- 
mate without artificial Warmth, This Plant may be propa- 
gated by ſowing of the Seeds on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a Half-penny Pot, filled with freſh light Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them until they have taken Root; after which Time 
they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air admitted to them 
in warm Weather, and muſt be frequently refreſhed with Wa- 
ter : When the Plants have filled theſe Pots with their Roots, 
= ſhould be —__ into larger, By plunged into 'the Hot- 
„god in, treating them as re: In this | re- 
Lo main Gill { are too tall to ſtand under the G whe 
they ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed; where during the Winter Seaſon they ſhould! have 
a moderate Heat, and be frequently watered. 'The-Spni 


ers, which will une an agreeable Variety amongſt other Plants 
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in the Stove, will perfect their Fruit in Summer. 


in order to this, 


following they will produce Flowers, and if they — 
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DDALECHAMPIA, 

This Plant was ſo named by Father PLumtsr, in Homour 
to the Memory of JA cogus DaLECHAMP, who was a curi- 
ous Botaniſt. | 

The Characters are; ' | 


It hath Male and Female Flowers on the ſame Plant, which 
are contain d in a many-leav d prickly Cup; the Female Flowers, 
with the Embryo t, have two trifid Leaves ;_ the Male Flowers 


conſiſt of a 3 Number of Stamina, which are loaded with 
Farina : the o afterward becomes a Fruit, which is divided 


into three Parts, each containing one roundiſh Seed. 
We have but one Sort of this Plant, which is ; 


DaLEcHAMPIA ſcandens, folits, fructu tricoeco gla- 
bro, calyce hiſpido. Hauſt. Climbing hampia, with 
Leaves like Hops, a ſmooth three-ſeeded Fruit, and a prickly 


Gay uh. 


This Plant is a Native of the warm Parts of America ; it 
was diſcovered by Father Plumier in Martinico; but either he 
has miſtaken in his Deſcription cf the Fruit, or his Kind is 
different from that which the late Dr. Hou/ftoun obſerved in ſe- 
veral Places in the Spaniſh Weft- Indies; for Father Plumier de- 
ſcribes the Fruit to be prickly, in the Sort which he ſaw ; 
whereas that of Dr. Houftoun has ſmooth Fruit incloſed in a 
prickly Cup. 

This Plant is ted by Seeds, which muſt be ſown ear- 
in the Spring on a Hot-bed : and when the Plants are come 
up three Inches high, _ ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, - filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; being careful 
to ſcreen them from the Sun, until they have taken new 
Root; after which Lime, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould 
be raiſed every "es in proportion to the Heat of the Wea- 
ther, to admit freſh Air to the Plants : They , muſt alſo be 
frequently watered, for 'they naturally grow in moift Places. 
When the Plants have grown fo large as to fill theſe Pots with 
their Roots, they ſhould” be removed into larger Pots, and 
—— in the Stove; where they muſt be ſup- 
ported either with Stakes, or a Trellace, round which they 
will twine, arid riſe to the Height of eight or ten Feet. 

Theſe Plants muſt be kept conftantly in the Stove, for they 
are too tender to bear the open Air in this Country, even in 
the Summer Seaſon. Therefore they ſhould be ** with 
Convoluulus s, and other twining Plants, near the of the 
Stove, where ſhould be made an Eſpalier to ſupport them; in 
which Situation they will thrive and produce their Flowers, 
and ſometimes will perfect their Seeds in this Country, But 
they ſhould have a large Share of free Air in 
warm Weather, by drawing down the upper Glaſſes of the 
Stove; but in Winter the Stove ſhould be kept to a temperate 
Heat, or rather higher. In Summer they will require a 
Share of Water, but in Winter it ſhould be giyen to them in 
leſs Quantities, but muſt be frequently repeated. Theſe Plants 
do not continue above two or three Years; ſo that young 
Plants ſhould be raiſed in order to preſerve the Kind. 


5 Characters are; 


It bath @ Fluuer compoſtd6 of three Leaves, which dre 
. and expand 3 of a — 7 ; nit of the' 
A 


- 


up rifes' the Pointal, whith'afterward beromos a flar- 
Fruit, ich many Cellt, which are full of oblong Seht. 
„„ 
I. DaMasonzun fellatum: Lugd. Star- headed Water- 
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Gardens, ſo muſt be gathered for Uſe in the Places of its 
Growth. | 
The ſecond Sort grows in 2 22 and ſeveral 
laces in the warm Parts of ica, where it is gene- e. 5 0 it the | 
= = in ſagnatin Waters, and other ſwampy Places: ting down all Weeds, and lightly ſtirring the Surface of the 
ſo that it would difficult to preſerve this Plant in Exg- Ground in every Place, the better to prevent young Weed 
land ; for it will not live in the open Air, and I. ws ſpringing, as alſo to facilitate the Growth of the young 
to make it thrive. But as it is a Plant of no great Beauty or Carrots, „„ PEER | 
Uſe, ſo it is not worth the Trouble of cultivating in this In about three Weeks or a Month jones pou muſt hough 


Country ttztcema third time, when you muſt clear the Weeds as before; 
; and now you * L 47 tho Garrats 7 22 
; | are to remain, which mu proportion d to the Si 
| ann 2-37 wege intend to have them If they are to be drawn wh 
DATE TREE. Vd. Palma. . young, five or ſix Inches aſunder will be ſufficient ; but if 


they are to grow large before they are pull'd ſhoulg 
- DAUCUS; sade, which ſome derive of zal, Gr. to be [eft eight or ten Inches diſtant every wa "Van muſt alſo 
barn, of its. ſharp and fiery Power, or fervent Taſte.] The keep them clear from Weeds, which if ſuffer d to grow amongſt 
Carrot. oy Kae 0 te Caryots, will greatly prejudice them.,,, 
r E 3 þ The ſecond Seaſon for ſowing theſe Seeds is in February, on 
F , near, the Shcleer of =, WA, Babs. 
Ie bath for. the a fleſhy Noot; the Leaves are di- ge; but thoſe which are inten r the open 
hs FRY 9 Petals of the Flower are un- Quarters, ſhould not be ſown before the of March, 
equal, aud ſhap'd like a Heart 3 the Umbe| when ripe-is hell d not ſhould you ſow any later than the End of the ſame Month; 
and ee appedring ſomewhat like a Bird's Neſt; the for thoſe wn ch are ſown in April or May will run up to Seed 
Seeds art hairy, and in Shape ef Lice. ' _ n any Bulk, eſpecially if the Weather 
ä Lale Van ee Ou . | | 
The Species are 3 2 0 * 5 l ; In uly you may ſow again for an autumnal Crop, and in 
1. Davevs vulgaris. Cluſ. Common wild Carrot. the End of Auguſt you may ſow ſome to ſtand the Winter; 
2. Daycvs ſylveftris humilior, latiore folio. Dwarf wild by which Method you will have early Carrots in March, be- 
Carrot, with broader Leaves. ' fore the Spring- ſowing will be fit to draw ; but theſe are ſel- 
2 Davcus. ſativus, radice atro-rubente. Turn. Dark dom ſo well taſted, and are often very tough and 2 Ma- 


* 


ed rooted Garden- Carrot. qu [4 Ni. 09; 1 - $4 mix ſeveral other Sorts of Seeds, as Leek, Onien, 
4. Davcys 18 radice aurgntii coloriti. Turm The Farſniß, Radiſh, &c. amongſt their Carrots ;. and othen 
e-colour'd Carrot. W [3 1 plant Beans, &c. but, in my Opinion, neither of theſe Me- 


; 0 0 I 5 : 
F. Davcus ſativus, radice alba. 'Tourn, The White thods is good; for if there is a full Crop of any one of theſe 
3 | 2x1 36 8 Plants, there can be no Room for any thing elſe amongſt them, 
Carro Nn 0 ſo that what is got by the one is loſt by another; and beſides, it 
The firſt of theſe Species grows wild upon arable Land in is not only more ſightly, but better for the Plants of each Kind 
"moſt Parts of England, and is ſeldom cultivated except in Bo- to be ſown ſeparate, and alſo by this Means your Ground will 


tanick Gardens, This is the particular. Sort which ſhould be be clear when the Crop is gone, to ſow or 7 any thing 
together, the 


>1 in Medicine, and for whieh the Druggiſts commonly ſell elſe; but when three or four Kinds are mix“ 
2 Seed * . 5d. 1 © ono eg 4 1 Ground is ſeldom at Liberty before the ſucceedi Spring: Be- 
be ſecond Sort was found by Mr. Rand, near Dover, and fides, where Beans, or any other tall growing 


Yeu, 2. ntl: mart >. 02/4 k cn 4 (on TRY vice way bb 7 Hats amoog ham, 
The foutth Sort is commonly cultivated .in Gardens for the "Bat in order to preſerve your Carrots for it 


ey would. run up to Seed without. making any tolerable it is more than two Years old. 
Toots: 7 * 1 : 1 C3. d YOU V9 * EY n 1 * 2 . ” a 1 
Thee delight. in a Warmn Jandy Seil which is licht, and DAbcus CRETICUS. 7e Myrhie. 


run down ; for if they meet with any Obſtruction, they are DAY-LILY, ide Liliaſtrum. | 
very apt to grow forked, and ſhoot out lateral Roots, eſpecial- * Ar PP 
ly where the Ground. is too much dung d the ſame Vear tat D E CE M B E R. 
e Seeds are ſown, which will alſo occaſion their being Worm OT eue 07.1; 5; 
eaten; it is therefore the better Method to dung the Ground Wort to be done in the KIT cHEN Garpen. 


FP SS %% - . 


intended, fot: Carrots the Year before they are ſown, that it . 


may be conſum'd and mix d with the Earth. ed une This Month (the Days being at the ſhorteſt) is the darkefi 
1 Thel Sceds have a great Quantity of ſmall forked Hairs upon of the whole Year, and is ſubject to different Sorts, of Wea- 
ar Borders; by which they cloſely: adhere, ſo that they are ther 3 | ſometimes the Ground is frozen up, ſo that little can be 
difficult to ſow even ſo as not to come up in Patches; you done in the Garden; and at other times there are hard Rains, 
Hand ds, whereby the aud thick ſtinking Fogs, which render it very uncomfortable 


ſhould therefore rub it well both | | 
Seed will. be:ſeparated before itiis:ſown.: then'you'ſhould chuſe ſtirring abroad, and are very injurious to tender Plants. 


a calm Day to ſow it, for if the Wind blows, it will be im- If che Seaſon be mild, ydu may earth up thoſe Artichokes 

ls to ſom it equal; for the-Seeds being very light, will be Which were neglected the former Months; in doing, of which 
ven into Heaps: When the Seed is own, you ſhould tread You ſhould bury a little rotten Dung in the. Ground, which 
the Ground pretty cloſe with your Feet, that it may be buried, will greatly promote the Growth of your Artichokes the fol 


and then rake the Ground level. | 2 lowing Spring. 


* . 
o * * 1 
1 - ; 
* A 


| = 2 * 5 ts are plan- 
is ſpecifically different from the common Sort, as hath been ted amongſt the Carrots, it is apt to make them grow more in 
F them together in a Garden for ſeveral Top than Root, ſo that they will not be half fo large as if 


+ e all the Winter 
Kitchen; as is the fifth Sort, tho not ſo common in England and Spring, you ſhould, about the J. f of November, 
FO the former : nor would they be worth the Gardeners while when a the green Leaves are decay'd, them up, and lay 
to propagate them; for their pale Colour would render them them in Sand in a dry Place, where the Froſt can't come to 
less acceptable in the Markets, where the deepeſt-colour'd them, taking them out from time to time as you have occaſion 
Carrots. are always moſt, eſteem'd, tho' for the Table, the for them, referving ſome of the longeſt and ſtraiteſt Roots far 
| |; Seed, if you intend to fave any; which Roots ſhould be plan- 
hes hey are propagated. at two or three different Seaſons, or ted in the Middle of February, in a light Soil, about a Foot 
ſometümes oftenęr, where People are fond of young Carrots aſunder each way, obſerving to keep the Ground clear from 
through all the er Months. The firſt Seaſon for ſowing Weeds; and about the Middle of Auguſt, when you find the 
or 2. wg fon after (ers if the Weather i open, Seeds are ripe, you muſt cut it off, and it to a dry Place, 
— rs; under Walls, Pales, or Where it ſhould be expos'd to the Sun and Air for ſeveral Days 
Hedges, but they ſhould not be i ſown, immediately cloſe to dry; then you may beat out the Seeds, and put it up in 
but a ng ags, keeping it in a dry Place until you uſe it. This Seed is 

hers, 0 Wer f or eight Inches wide, ſhould be next the ſeldom eſteem'd very good after the firſt or ſecond Vear at 
„ee, for if the | Carrots were ſown cloſe to the Wall, moſt ; but new Seed is always preferr'd, nor will it grow when 


mould hough the Carry Dung into the Quarters of your Kitchen- den, and 

wide, cutting . on the Ground, and trench up the ru aun laying 
Plants to four the Earth in Ridges, that it may be mellow'd by Froſt, and 
| thiz'and be fit for Uſe when the Seaſon for cropping them comes on; 
for 
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for if you do not get your Ground in Readineſs at this Seaſon, 
ou will have too much Buſineſs hurrying upon you in the 

Sing Snails out of the Holes of old Walls, or from under 
Pales, H broken Pots, or other Rubbiſh, in which 
Places they lay themſelves up during the Winter- ſeaſon, and 
may be then eaſily taken before they get abroad again. 

Creſſes, Muſtard, Rape, iſh, Turnep, and other 
Gallet-herbs, upon a moderate Hot-bed, which ſhould be either 
cover'd withFrames, or arch'd over withHoops, and cover'd with 
Mats ; for at this Seaſon theſe Seeds will not come up where 

are ſed to the n Air. 

mild Weather you ſhould obſerve to uncover your Cauli- 
flower Plants every Day, that they may enjoy the Air, o- 
therwiſe they will draw up weak, and be good for little; 
you muſt alſo conſtantly pick off all decay'd Leaves, which if 
ſuffer' d to remain on, will be very injurious to the Plants, eſ- 
pecially if it ſhould happen that the Weather will not permit 
the Beds to be uncovered for two or three Days 2 
which is often the Caſe at this Seaſon, when theſe decay'd 
Leaves, rotting in the Beds, will emit a rancid Vapour, which 
mixing with the confin'd Air of the Beds, will render it un- 
wholſome for the Plants. g 

You may now make Hot- beds for Aſparagus to ſupply the 
Table about the latter End of January; for at this Seaſon it 
will be near fix Weeks from the Time of making the Beds, 
before the Aſparagus will be fit to cut, 

About the Middle of this Month, if Weather is mild, you 
ſhould ſow ſome early Peaſe, on warm Borders, to ſucceed 
thoſe which were ſown the former Months, and obſerve to 
draw ſome Earth up about the Stems of thoſe Peaſe and Beans 
which are come up, to protect them from the Froſt. h 

You may alſo ſow ſome Radiſhes, Carrots, and Lettuce, on 
warm Borders, near Walls or Pales, for an early Crop, be- 
cauſe it may happen that thoſe which were ſown the former 
Months may be deſtroy'd, and theſe eſcape ; for which Rea- 
ſon it is proper always to have two or three Crops, one under 
the other, which will allow you a better Chance than if you 
had but one. 

Toward the latter End of this Month you ſhould plant ſome 
Sandwich Beans, which are hardier than the Y/indſor Kind, 
and will be very proper to ſucceed the Spaniſh or Liſbon Beans, 
which were planted the former Months, ſo that there may be a 
conſtant Supply for the Table. | 

When the honed is frozen ſo hard that you cannot dig it, 
you ſhould repair your Fences, and carry Dung upon your 
Quarters, that it may be ready when the Froſt goes off ; you 
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your Tools, that there may be no Delay when the Seaſon is 
favourable for cropping your Ground. 


Products of the K1TCHEN-GARDEN, 
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Broccoli, Carrots, Parſnips, Turneps, Potatoes, Skitrets, 
Scorzonera, Salſafy, Beets, and Horſe Radiſh. 

Onions, Leeks, Garlick, Rocambole, Shallots, Thyme, 
Winter Savory, Hyſſop, Sage, Roſmary, Chard Beets, Char- 
doons, Celery, and ſome other Herbs for Soop. 

Creſſes, Muſtard, Rape, Radiſh, Turnep, ſmall Lettuce, 
and other Sallet-herbs upon the Hot-bed ; Celery, Endive, 
and ſome Brown Dutch Lettuce, from under Glaſſes in mild 
Weather, with Mint and Tarragon upon Hot-beds made the 
Beginning of laſt Month, and Aſparagus upon Hot-beds made 


in October. 
Wark to be done in the FRutTr GARDEN and ORCHARD. 


If the Seaſon be mild, you may dig and prepare your 
Ground for planting Fruit-trees in February, and mend the 
Borders of your Fruit-garden with ſome freſh Earth and very 
rotten Dung well mixed together, which will greatly encou- 


eft rage your Trees. 
34 t will not be proper to prune any of your Fruit-trees either 
be againſt Walls or Eſpaliers at this Seaſon, leſt the Froſt ſhould 
ns, follow ſoon after, which would injure the wounded Branches, 
ble eſpecially of Peaches, Apricocks, and other tender Fruit- 
trees. 
ces Examine your Orchards, and cut all dead Branches out 
ich of the Trees, as alſo ſuch as croſs each other; in doing of 
ich which you ſhould obſerve to make the Wound ſloping, and as 
ol- © WF ſmooth as poſſible , that the Wet may the eaſier paſs off with- 
out entring the Tree. FAY 8 | 
ind You may alſo dung and plough the Ground of your Or- 
ing Chards between the Trees, which will be of great Service to 
ind them, and cauſe the Fruit to be much fairer, and better taſted ; 
r Þ and when you intend to plant any young Orchards in the 


ſhould alſo clean your Seeds ready for ſowing, and prepare all 


Cabbages, Savoys, Red Cabbages, Borecole, and ſome | 


Spring, the Ground ſhould now be prepared for that Pur- 
.. 

In froſty Weather you ſhould be careful to cover the 
Ground about your new-planted Trees with Mulch, to prevent 
the Froſt from penetrating the Ground to their Roots, Toe that 
would greatly injure the young Fibres. 

You muſt alſo be very careful to keep the Froſt out of the 
Room where you keep your choice Winter Fruit ; for when- 
ever any of the Fruit are frozen, they certainly decay ſoon af- 
ter, 


Fruits in prime, or yet laſting. 


Pears ; the Colmar, St. Germain, St. Andrew, Virgou- 
leuſe, Ambrette, Leſchaſſerie, Epine d'Hyver, St. Au ine, 
Beurre d'Hyver, Louiſe-Bonne, PAmodotte, iſh Bon- 
cretien, Poire de livre, Ronville, Citron d'Hyver, Rouſelette 
phe + 1 = with _ others, | 

pples ; the Nonpareil, Iden Pippen, French Pippen 
Holland Pippen, Kentiſh Pippen, Pile's Ruſſet, Winter Pear: 
main, Wheeler's Ruſſet, Haut-bonne, Rennet Griſe, Aro- 
matick Ruſſet, Winter Gilliflower, Golden Ruſſet, Pear Ruſ- 


ſet, Harvey Apple, Winter Queening, with ſome others of 
leſs Note, 


As alſo Medlars, Services, Almonds, and Nuts. 
Work to be done in the NuksERx. 


In this Month and the next it is very unſafe to tranſplant 
Trees; therefore little can be done in the Nurſery, except 
carrying in Dung where it is wanted ; and in mild Weather 
to prepare the 
the Spring, 

Obſerve now to lay Mulch about the Stems of your new - 
2 Trees, where it has been omitted in the former 

onths; otherwiſe the Froſt will enter the Ground, and pinch 
— 2 new Fibres, whereby the Trees will be greatly wea- 

en'd. 

In froſty Weather look well to ſuch Nurſeries as are expoſed 
to Hares, Rabbits, c. for in ſuch Seaſons theſe Animals 
will be apt to bark your young Trees, and ſpoil them. | 
Obſerve alſo to ſecure ſuch young Exotick Trees as have not 
Strength to reſiſt the Cold of our Climate, 2 Mulch 
round their Stems, and in ſevere Froſt, cover their Tops with 
Peaſe-haulm ; but this muſt not remain after the Froſt is o- 
ver, left it cauſe a Mouldineſs upon the tender Parts of the 
Plants for want of the free Air, 

Be careful to cover your Beds of Seeds and Acorns, which 
were ſown in October, to prevent the Vermin from getting at 
them, and to keep the Froft out of the Ground, which 
might greatly injure ſuch of them as are ſprouting, 


Ground, where you intend to plant Trees in 


Work to be done in the PLE SURE GARDEN, 


Your Beds of choice Ranunculus's, Anemonies, and Hya- 
cinths ſhould be carefully covered in very wet or froſty Wea- 
ther, both which are equally prejudicial to them, 

The Pots or Boxes of ſeedling Flowers ſhould alſo be cove- 
red in very hard Rains, ot ſevere Froſt, otherwiſe they will be 
in Danger of being deſtroyed thereby, 

Cover your choice Carnations and Auricula's, to protect 
them from great Rains and Snow, which are very injurious to 
them; but in mild Weather they ſhould have as much free 
Air as poſſible, otherwiſe they will draw up weak, and become 
ms tender, | : 

ou ſhould now lay ſome Mulch about the Roots of your 
new-planted Trees and Shrubs, as alſo about your exotick 
Trees which are planted in the open Air, to prevent the 
Froſt from penetrating the Ground to their Roots, which 
would greatly injure, if not deſtroy them, | | 

Turn over your ſeveral Heaps of Earth which are prepared 
for the Flower-Garden, that the Froſt may mellow them ; and 
mix up ſome new Heaps, that you may have a Quantity always 
prepared eight or ten Months at leaſt before you uſe them. 

In mild Weather you ſhould dig and prepare your Beds and 
Borders ready for planting Flower-roots in the Spring, in do- 
ing of which it will be proper to lay the Earth up in a Ridge, 
that the heavy Rains may run oft, which would render the 
Earth too wet for planting, if the Beds were laid flat to receive 
them. 

Continue to dig up the Ground in your Wilderneſs Quarters, 
that the whole may be render'd neat againſt the next Spring, 
When the Trees begin to bud, and the Flowers blow, which 
will invite Perſons to walk out; but in doing of this, > 
muſt be careful not to injure any of the] lants which grow be- 
tween the Trees. | 


Prepare 
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Prepare ſuch Parts of your Garden where you intend to 
lant flowerin Shrubs or — Trees out in 95. 8 ring; but 
s Ground ſhould be laid in Ridges till the Seaſon for planti 

is come. | 
In froſty Weather, when you can do little Work in the 
Garden, you muſt prepare your Tallies to number your Flow- 
ers and Seeds when they are ſown, and make all Jour Tools 
ready for Ufe againſt Spring, when you will have full Employ- 


Plants now in Flnver in the open Air. 
Some Single Anemonies, Polyanthus's, Primroſes, Stock- 


Gillilowers; Polyanthus Nareiſſus, Helleboraſter, or Bears- 
foot, Alyſſon Halimi folio, Red-flower'd Spring rage 
Tangier Famatory, Narrow-leav'd Golden Rod, and in mild 
Weather ſometimes the Winter Aconite, and Snow-drops. 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 


Lauruftinus, Arbutus or the Strawberry-tree, Spurge Laurel, 
Glaſtenbury Thorn, Virginian Groundſel- tree, Upright blue- 
berried Honeyſuckle, Geniſta Spihoſa, Clematitis Bœtica, Cy- 
tiſſus Maranthe, and in mild Weather the Mezereon. 


Wark to be done in the GREEN-Housk and STOVE. 


If the Seaſon be very cold, you muſt keep the Windows 
and Doors of your Green-houſe cloſely ſhut ; but in mild 
Weather you ſhould open ſome of them, to let freſh Air into 
the Houſe, otherwiſe there will be a damp moiſt Air, which 
will cauſe the tender Shoots of the Plants to grow mouldy and 
decay; therefore whenever you obſerve any Mouldineſs upon 
your Plants, you muſt immediately clean it off, otherwiſe it 
will Tpread, and infect the ry, ping Plants; you muſt alſo 
dikgently pick off all decay'd Leaves, and not permit them to 
fall off upon the Floor ; becauſe, if they remain in the Houſe, 
they will rot, and infect the Air, to the great Injury of your 

ants. 

You muſt now water your Plants very ſparingly, eſpecially 
ſuch of them as are of a ſucculent Nature, as Alves, Cereus's, 
Ficvides's, Sedums, Cotyledons, Ec. but your Myrttes, A- 
momum Plinii's, Leonurus's, Oleanders, Bays, Adhatoda, 
with other woody Plants, muſt be frequently water'd ;/ bat in 
cold Weather they ſhould not have too much given them at a 
Time, but rather give it to them often and in leſs Qantities. 

The Fires in the Stoves muſt now be carefully kept up, as 
well in dark foggy Weather, *s in ſevere Froſt ; for if the 
Air is damp, it is equally injurious as a ſharp Arr to the Plants, 
ſo that you muſt be directed by a well graduated Thermometer, 
as to the Degree of Heat which your Plants require. 

Your Anana or Pine-Apples muſt have a Share of 
Heat, otherwiſe they. will not produce Fruit the following 
Summer : you muſt alſo obſerve to refreſh them often with 
Water, Which ſhould be placed in the Stove to warm, at leaſt 
twelve or fourteen Hours before it is'uſed : Where this is ne- 
glected, the Plants are often fo check'd as not to be recover'd 
in ſome Months after. 

Vour tender Exotick Plants, which are plunged in the Bark- 
bed, muſt now be carefully tended, to water them as they 
ſhall require it, and to pick off all decay*d Leaves, and cleanſe 
their Stems and Leaves from Inſects and Filth, which they are 
very fubje& to contract, eſpecially the Coffee- trees, which 
muſt be often clean'd, otherwiſe their Leaves will decay. 

You muſt now mix up your ſeveral Compoſts of Earth for 
your Exotick Plants, and turn over thoſe Heaps which have 
deen already prepared, that their ſeveral Parts may be better 
united together, - : | 


Plants naw in Flower in the Gree N-HovusEt and STOVE. 


Leonurus's, Candy-tuft-tree, Yellow Indian Jaſmine, A- 
teppo Cyclamens, Aſcyron Balearicum, Geraniums, Spani 
aſmine, Arabian Jaſmine, Ilex-leav'd Jaſmine, Polygala Ar- 
eſcens, Double-flower'd Indian Naſturtium, Onion-leav'd 
Aſphodel, ſeveral Sorts of Aloes, Anemonoſpermos's, Leu- 
chanthemum Pyrethi ſapore, Carolina Dwarf Sunflower, Ca- 
nary Campanula, Althæa Arboreſcens, Virginian large blue 
After, Golden Rod, Senecio folio Retuſo, Alaternoides Erica 
folio, ſome Sorts of Ficoides's, Senſitive Plants, with ſome 


DECORTICATION, the pulling off the outward Bark of 
Trees; alſo the peeling or unhuſking of Roots; 


 _ DELPHINUM, Cane, Gr. a Dolphin; ſo -call'd becauſe 
the Flower, before it opens, reſembles a Dolphin, It is call'd 


D E 


Conſolida Regalis, from its Conſolidating Virtue. Ca 

Fewer 1 Royal Plant, becauſe it has its Cup — 
wards, like a Nobleman's Badge. Cæſalpinus, Pliny, and the 
Poets, ſay, this Plant is the true Hyacinth, becauſe it has it, 
Flower, i. e. the Alpha A, with the Iota I, placed over it; 
and that Apollo begat Hyacinthus, when he ſent forth his ag 
Breath: which Point is a Particle of Bewailing. Ovid is aig 
to have inſcribed his Lamentations in its Leaves. It is obfery'y 
in this Plant, that when the Leaf is folded in, it has'CharaQgy 
conceaPd in the White, The Germans call it Lanſtraut, i. e. 
Louſe-wort 3 becauſe, being powder'd, and ftrew'd on the 
Head, it kills Lice] Larkſpur. Xs 317 uy 


The Characters are; 


It hath an anomalous Flotuer, conſiſting of mow diffimalar P. 
tals (or Flower-leaves), the uppermoſt of which is contraf} 
and ends in a Tail or Spur, and receives another bifid Peta} 
which, in like manner, ends in a Tail: In the Middle ariſes th 
Pointal, which becomes a Fruit, conſiſting of many Pods or Sheath 
collected into a Head, which open likewiſe, and are fill d with 
Seeds, which are for the moſt part angular. 


The Characters are; 


i. DrITHINIUN perenne montanum willoſum, aconiti falin, 
Tourn, Perennial Mountain hairy Larkſpur, with a Monks- 
2. DELeAiniuUM latifalium, parvo flore. Tourn. Rroad- 
leav'd Larkſpur, with a {mall Flower. | | 

3. DELPHINIUM platani folio, Staphiſagria diftum. Tourn, 
Lark-ſpur with a Plane-Tree Leaf, commonly call d Staveſacre, 
or pie ee 1 gu 

4, DeLenINIUM ſegetum, c .  Tourn, 
Larkſpur, with a md] lower. 8 
F. DEeLPHINIUM vulgare, flore multiplici. Tourn. Common 
Larkſpur, with a double Fl 


ower. 

6. DELPHINIUM hortenſe, flore majore & multiplici, cœru- 
4. Tourn, Garden Lar „ With a large double blue 
Flower. | 

7. DELPHINIUM hortenſe, flore majore & multiplici, incur. 
nato. Tourn, Garden Larkſpur, with a large double Fleſh- 
colour'd Flower. | 
8, DzLeninivM Hertenſe, fore majore & multaplici, vit- 
laces, Tourn. Garden Larkſpur, with a large double Violet- 
cadlour'd Flower. | 
9. DE LPHINIUM hortenſe, flere majore & multiplici, rubra, 
Town. Garden Larkſpur, with a large double red Flower. 

10. DELPHINIUM hortenſe, flore majore & multiplici, pur- 
pureo ex albo variegato. Turn. Garden Larkſpur, with a — 
double Flower of a purple Colour, variegated with White. 

11. DELPHINIUM hortenſe, flore roſes punttato. Tourn, 
Garden Larkſpur, with a ſpotted Roſe- colour d Flower, 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which differ 
either in the Colour or Size of their Flowers : as moſt of 
them are accidental, and ariſe from Seeds of the ſame Plant, ſo 
I ſhall paſs them over, without enumerating all their minute 
Differences. | | 

The firſt Species here mention'd is a Native of the Alps, and 
8 rennt from * other Kinds of Larkſpur, in 
Deing an abiding Plant: This is propagated by ſowing the 

in an open light Soil in March; a —— Plants are 
come up, they may be tranſplanted into ſhady Borders at 
Foot Diſtance from each other, where they may ſtand until the 
ſecond Year ; by which Time they will have Strength to pro- 
duce Flowers, and may then be tranſplanted into Borders in 
the Pleaſure-Garden, amongſt other Flowering Plants, where 
uy will make a handſome Appearance when in Flower. 

The ſecond Sort is not near ſo beautiful as the firſt, ;but is 
88 curious Gardens of Plants, far its Variety. The 

owers of this Kind are very ſmall; and it is commonly 6 
late in the Seaſon before they are produced, that they ſeldom 
perfect their Seeds with us, unleſs the Plants come up in Au- 
tumn, and abide the Winter. The Seeds of this Plant I re- 
ceived from my Honour'd Friend Mr. Henry Hophey, who 
gather'd it on Gibraltar Hills, where it grows wild. 

_ The third Sort is the Staveſacre, the Seeds of which are 
uſed in Medicine : This is a large handſome Plant, and pro- 
duces. fair large Flowers: The Seeds of this ſhould be ſown 
in a light fandy Soil, and a warm Situation, ſoon after it 5 
ripe; for if it be kept until Spri „it very often miſcarries 
The ſecond Year after ſowing, it flowers, and ſoon after per- 
fects its Seed, and dies. The Plant is at preſent very uncom- 
mon in England, and only to be found in ſome curious Gar- 
dens of Plants. . r 

The other Sorts are commonly cultivated in Gardens, fo! 
the Beauty of their Flowers; where, when the ſeveral your 
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— in their Flow¾ers be ſo double. When the Plants come 
Id 


Ard: So that the remaining Plants may be left eight or 
2 Diſtance each Way; whereby they will — oom 
d ſpread their Branches, which they generally pro- 
4 Flowers will be produced in 
ches. They will require no farther Care, but to 

oy me clear from Weeds. —— theſe Plants will 
flower ; and their Seeds will ripen about the Beginning of 
Auguft. But in order to have your Flowers more beautiful, 
you ou mark fuch only for Seeds as produced very double 
and finely-variegated Flowers, pulling up or cutting off all 


fingle or plain-colour'd Flowers. 


| DENSCANIS, (this Plant is ſo call'd, becauſe the Root of 
it reſembles the Tooth of a Dog] Dog s- Tooth, + 


The Chara#ters are; 


It hath a fleſhy Root ſhaped like a Dog's Tooth; the Leaves are 
broad, and ſpread upon the Ground, and, in Appearance, like 
thaſe of the Round-leav'd Sowbread : The Flower is naked, and 
produced ſingle each Stalk, each conſiſting of 74 Leaves, 
and ſhaped like a Lily, and hang downward : The Petals of this 
Flnuer are . d : The Hointal of the Flower becomes a roundiſb 
Fruit, in which are contained many oblong Seeds. 


The Species are; 


1. Dens Canis latiore nr 6, fore candido. C. 
ooth, with a white 

r os ly ed foli 

2. ENS CANIS latiore rotundioreque folis, fore ex purpur a 
rubente, majore. C. B. Broad round-leav'd Dog's-Tooth, 
with a large purpliſh red Flower. 

3. DExs Canis angu/tiore hongioreque folio, flore albo. C. B. 
Long narrow-leav'd Dog's-Tooth, with a white Flower. 


4. Drxs Canis anguſtiore longioreque folio, fore ſuave-ru- 


bente. H. R. Par. Long narrow-leav'd Dog's-Tooth, with a 


fine red Flower. 


There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant in the curious 
Gardens abroad; but theſe here mention'd are all that I have 


yet ſeen in England: The two firſt mention'd are the moſt 


common with us; the other two being very rare at preſent, 
and only to be found in a few curious Gardens. | 

Theta Plants are pr by ſowing their Seeds, as alſo 
by Off-ſets from the old Roots: The Seaſon for ſowing theſe 
Seeds, and the Method of raiſing and managing the young 
Plants, being the fame as directed for the Narciſſus, I ſhall 
refer the Reader thereto, to avoid. Repetition. 

The 'Off-ſets, which theſe Roots produce but ſparingly, 
ſhould be taken off at the Lime when the old Roots are tranſ- 
planted, which ſhould be when the green Leaves decay, which 
is commenty towards the latter End of ay ; but the Roots 
ſhould not be kept long above Ground, for then they are apt 
to ſhrivel and dry up, which, if this „they ſeldom 
recover again, Theſe Plants delight in a good freſh Soil, 
neither too Jight nor too heavy, but ſuch as is of a middlin 
Nature, and not over-dung*d 3 and they ſhould have an E 
or Weſt Aﬀpe&t ; for if they are-planted in a very warm er an 
extreme cold Situation, they ſeldom thrive well. They pro- 
duce their Flowers early in March, for which they are valued, 
as alſo for the Beauty of their green Leaves. If Seeds of the 
different Sorts are ſown, there may be ſome new Varieties ob- 
tain'd, which is well worth the Trial, where we have ſo few 
Species of an early beautiful Flower-as of this, 


DENS LEONIS, [i. e. Liom's-Tooth : This Plant is ſo call'd, 
becauſe it reſembles the Jaw- bone of a Lion ſet with Teeth : 
It is alſo- <all'd Caput Honachi, i. e. Mont a- Nead; becauſe 
after the Flowers are fallen off, what remains reſembles a bald 
Head: It is the firſt Plant that by the Antients was deſcribed 
under the Title of Taraxacon - It is by the French calld Piſ- 
ſentlits, becauſe it provokes Urine] Dandelion. 


The Characters are; 


It agrees in all reſpetts with the Hawk-weed, but only in its 
having a ſingle naked Stalk with one Flower upon the Top, where- 
as the Hawk-weeds have branching Stalls : To which may be 


added, the Flowers are for the moſt part fiſtuleus ar pip d. 


There are ſeveral ies of this Plant, which are preſery'd 
in curious Botanick ens; but as they are Plants of no 
great Uſe, and withal are yery-troubleſome in a good Garden, 
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if ſuffer d to feed, ſo they are never propagated. We have 
three or four Varieties which grow wild in England ; but the 
moſt common broad-leav'd Kind is what is uſed in Medicine. 
There are alſo ſome People very fond of it blanch'd in the 
Spring, like Exdive : But whoever has a mind to have it for 
either Uſe, may be abundantly ſupplied in the Fields. | 


DENTARIA, Tooth-wort. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower conſiſting of four Leaves, which expand in 
Form of a Croſs ; out of whoſe Flower-Cup 17 the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a Fruit or Pod, which is divided into 
two Cells, by an intermediate Partition, to which the Valves ad- 
here on both Sides; and is furniſhed with roundiſh Seeds, To 
theſe Marks fhould be added, the Valves, when ripe, twiſt u 
like a Screw, and diſcharge the Seeds with Violence; and the 
Roots are fleſhy, ſcaly, and cut in, as it were, with Teeth. 


The Species are; 


I. DENT ARIA heptaphyllos. C. B. P. Seven-leav'd Tooth- 
wort, 


2. DenTARIA pentaphylles, r mollioribus. C. B. P. 
F 3 Tooth-wort, with ſoft Leaves. 

3. DENTARIA pentaphyllos, foliis aſperis, C. B. P. Five- 
leav*d Tooth-wort, with rough Lens 


4. DENTARIA heptaphylles baccifera, C. B. P. Seven- 
leav'd berry- bearing T ooth-wort. | 

5. DENTARIA triphyllos. C. B. P. Three-leay'd Tooth- 
Wort. 


6. DEN TARIA emneaphyllos, Montis Aurei. H. R. Par. 
Nine-leav'd Tooth-wort of Mount d Or. 


m—_ 


"Theſe Plants grow on the Mountains in taly, and in the 
Woods of Auſtria: The firſt Sort is found wild in Woods in 
ſome Parts of England, but the other Sorts are very rare in 
the Engliſh Gardens. Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
or parting of their Roots; the Seeds ſhould be ſown in the 
Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in a light ſandy Soil, and 
a ſhady Situation ; in the Spring the Plants may be taken up 
where they grow too cloſe, and tranſplanted out in the like 
Soil and Situation; where, after they have taken Root, they 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds; the ſecond Year they will produce Flowers, and 
ſometimes will perfect their Seeds, | 

The beſt Seaſon for taking up the old Roots to tranſplant 
them, is at Michaelmas, when the Leaves are decayed ; at 
which Time they may be parted to increaſe them. Thefe 
Plants are proper to plant in dry Wilderneſſes, under the Shade 
of Trees; for their natural Places of Growth are in Woods, 
and on the Sides of Banks, under cloſe Cover of Trees. 


DENTILLARIA. Vide Fraxinella. 


DEW, is by ſome deſined to be a Meteor bred of a thin 
cold Vapour; or, compoſed of the Steams and Vapours of the 
Earth, which being exhaled by the Heat of the Sun, and kept 
ſuſpended during his Preſence, do, upon his Abſence, convene 
into Drops, and then fall down to the Earth again. 

Others define it, a thin, light, inſenſible Mit or Rain fall- 
ing while the Sun is below the Horizon. 

'The Origin and Matter of Dews, is, without doubt, from 
Vapour in Exhalations of the Earth and Water raiſed by the 
Warmth of the Earth, c. | 

There being many Vapours in the Air, tho* not always 
viſible, hence it comes to paſs, that even in clear Weather 
| op Dews fall, eſpecially in Countries where it ſeldom rains : 

or when it happens that the ſcatter'd Vapours are collected 
and condenſed together, and forced downwards, they muſt 
needs fall and bedew the Plants and Grafs. 

The thin Veſicles of which Vapours conſiſt, being once de- 
tach'd from their Bodies, keep riſing in the Air till the arrive 
at ſuch a Stage as is of the ſame ſpecifick Gravity with them- 
ſelves, when their Riſe is ſtopp'd: Now as it is the Warmth 
or Fire -that dilates the Parts of Water, and forms thoſe Ve- 
ſicles that are ſpecifically lighter than the Air, and are capable 
of aſcending therein; ſo when that Heat declines or is loſt, as 
by the Approach or Contiguity of any colder Body, the Ve- 
ficles condenſe and become heavier, and deſcend. 

Therefore the Sun warming the Atmoſphere in the Day- 
time, by the continual Influx of this Rays, the Vapours being 
once raiſed, continue their Progreſs, not meeting with any 


Thing to increaſe their Gravity, till ſuch Time as they are got 


far beyond the Reach of the reflected Warmth of the Earth in 
the middle Region of the Atmoſphere, and there condenſe and 
form Clouds, t SEN 
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Tho ſome ſay, it is diſputable whether Dews ever con- 

te ſo as to form Clouds, but only as they are elevated 

y the Sun; ſo that when that Power is gone, as it is after 

the Setting of the Sun, they immediately deſcend : and this 

is more obſervable in very warm Weather and very hot Cli- 
mates. 

The Time for the falling of the Dew is either before Sun- 
riſing, or after Sun-ſet : but that it may regularly fall at ſuch 
Times, it is neceſſary for the Air to be calm; for windy or 
ſtormy Weather hinders it ; but when it is calm Weather, and 

tle Breezes are felt from the Weſt about the rr 19. and 
— the Eaſt about the Riſing of the Sun, it is probable, that by 
moderately cooling the Air, 2 — the Vapours, and pre- 
cipitate them; and becauſe the Morning Breezes are more ge- 


neral than the Evening ones, for this Reaſon the Evening Dews | 


fall only here and there, but thoſe in the Morning ſeldom fail 
to be univerſal: Or, as it may be otherwiſe expreſs'd, when 
the Sun is got below the Horizon, the Atmoſphere cools the 
Vapours, which have in the preceding Day been raiſed by the 
Warmth of the Earth, and the Rays of the Sun being lodged 
there, as ſoon as they are got out of the Air, a begin to 
condenſe apace, and ſpend their Stock of Heat and Fire on the 
cold moiſt Air that they paſs through. 

Hence it is, that Dews are more copious in the Spring than 
other Seaſons, there being a greater Stock of Vapour in Rea- 
dineſs, by reaſon there has been but a ſmall Expence there- 
of during the Winter's Cold and Froft than at other 
Times. 

It is found by Experience, that the Dews are more copious 
in hotter Countries than in cold, as Pliny obſerves of the Sum- 
mer Nights in Africa, which he calls Roſcida Æſtate Notes ; 
the Reaſon of which ſeems to be this, that in the Day-time 
the Heat cf the Sun raiſes abundance of Vapours out of the 
Water; which Vapours are ſo extremely rarefied by the ſame 
Heat, that they are diſperſed far and wide ; but the Cool of 
the Night brings them together, and condenſes them to that 
Degree, that they fall to the Ground, but not in ſuch large 
Drops as Rain does: but in colder Countries, where there are 
frequent Rains, and the Vapours are leſs rarefied, moſt of 
them come down in Rain, and but a ſmall Part turns to Dew. 
Beſides, in Africa there is a great Difference between the 

| Heat of the Day and Night, particularly in Summer, for their 

Nights are long, and very cold; whereas in Northern Coun- 
tries they are little colder than the Day, and much ſhorter 
than in Places nearer the Line. 

Pliny likewiſe relates of Egypt, that it abounds in Dews 
throughout all the Heat of Summer ; for the Air being there 
too hot to conſtipate the Vapours in the Day-time, they never 
2 into Clouds, and for that Reaſon they have no Rain. 

ut it is known, in Climates where the Days are exceſſive 
hot, the Nights are remarkably cold, ſo that the Vapours that 
are raiſed after Sun- ſet are readily condenſed into Dews ; or, 
perhaps, notable Coldneſs may be rather the Effe& than the 
Cauſe of the Quantity of Dews; for much Vapour being 
raiſed by the great Heat of the Earth, and the Stock of Fire 
being ſpent on it in the Day-time, the Influx of ſuch a great 
Quantity of Moiſture muſt greatly chill the Air. 

The Difference between Dew and Rain ſeems to be only 
this, that Dew falls at ſome particular Times, as aforeſaid, and 
in very ſmall Drops, ſo as to be ſeen when down, but ſcarce 

rceivable while it is falling ; whereas Rain falls at any 
Time, and in groſſer Drops. 

The Rev. Dr. Hales, in his Treatiſe of Vegetable Staticks, 
tells us, That in order to find out the Quantity of Dew that 
fell in the Night on the 15th of Augu/?, at 7. p. M. he took 
two glazed Earthen Pans, which were three Inches deep, and 
twelve Inches diameter in Surface; that he fill'd them with 
pretty moiſt Earth, taken from off the Surface of the Ground, 
and they increaſed in Weight by the Night's Dew 180 Grains; 
and decreaſed in Weight by the Evaporation of the Day 1 
Ounce + 282 Grains. | 
He fays likewiſe, he ſet theſe in other broader Pans, to pre- 
vent any Moiſture from the Earth from ſticking to the Bottom 
of them. He adds, that the moiſter the Earth is, the more 
Dew falls on it in a Night, and more than a double Quantity 
of Dew falls on a Surface of Water -than there does on an 
equal Surface of moiſt Earth : The Evaporation of a Surface 
of Water in nine Hours Winter's dry Day, is 4+ of an Inch: 
the Evaporate of a Surface of Ice ſet in the Shade during a 
nine Hours Day, was r. 

So here are 540 Grains more evaporated from the Earth 
every 24 Hours in Summer than fall in Dew in the Night; 
that is, in 21 Days near 26 Ounces from a circular Area of 
a Foot diameter; and Circles being as the Squares of their 
Diameters, 10 Pounds + 2 Ounces will in 21 Days be eva- 
porated from the Hemiſphere of 30 Inches diameter, which 
the Sun-flaver's Root occupies; which, with the 29 Pounds 


vey'd away by the Springs and Rivers from thoſe Hills, that 


drawn off by the Plant in the ſame Time, makes 39 P 
that is, 9 Pounds and 4 out of every Cubick Foot of E 
the Plants Roots occupying more than 4 Cubick Feet: but 
this is a much greater Degree of Dryneſs than the Surface of 
the Earth ever ſuffers for 15 Inches Depth, even in the drieſt 
Seaſons in this Country, | | 1 
In a long dry Seaſon. therefore, eſpecially within the 77 
cks, we muſt have recourſe, for ſufficient Moiſture to 
ts and Trees alive, to the moiſt Strata of Earth which lie 
next below that in which the Roots are. 

Now moiſt Bodies always communicate of their Moiſture to 
more dry adjoining Bodies; but this flow Motion of the Af. 
cent of Moiſture is much accelerated by the Sun's Heat to con. 
ſiderable Depths in the Earth, as is probable, he ſays, from 
the twentieth Experiment in the ſaid Book. 

Now 180 Grains of Dew falling in one Night on a Circle 
of a Foot Diameter = 113 ſquare Inches; theſe 180 Grain 
being equally ſpread on this Surface, its Depth will be 535 Pan 
of = Sire z. He adds, that he found the Dey 
in a Winter Night to be the {+ Part of an Inch; fo that if 
we allow 151 Nights for the Extent of the Summer Dew, it 
will in that Time ariſe to one Inch Depth: And reckoning 
the remaining 214 Nights for the Extent of the Winter; 
Dew, it will produce 2, 39 Inches Depth; which makes the 
Dew of the whole Year amount to 3,39 Inches Depth. 

And the Quantity which evaporated in a fair Summer's Day 
from the ſame Surface, being as 1 Ounce 282 Grains, gives 
2 Part of an Inch Depth 2 which is four times 
as much as fell at Night. 

He ſays likewiſe, that he found by the ſame Means, the 
Evaporation of a Winter's Day to be nearly the ſame as in 
a Summer's Day; for the Earth being in Winter more ſatu- 
rate with Moiſture, that Exceſs of Moiſture anſwers to the 
exceſſive Heat in Summer. | 

Nic. Cruquius, Ne 381, of the Philoſophical 5 
found that 28 Inches Depth evaporated in a whole Year from 
Water, i. e. ix of an Inch each Day at a mean Rate: But the 
Earth in a Summer's Day evaporates zd of an Inch; fo the 
Evaporation of a Surface of Water is to the Evaporation of a 
Surface of Earth in Summer as 10: 3. 

The Quantity of Rain and Dew that falls in a Year is ata 
Medium 22 Inches : The Quantity of the Earth's Evapora- 
tion ina Year is at leaſt 9g + 4 Inches; ſince that is the Rate 
at which it evaporates in a Summer's Day : From which 
554 Inches is to be deducted 3, 39 Inches for circulating daily 

ew, there remains 6, 2 Inches; which 6, 2 Inches deducted 
from the Quantity of Rain that falls in a Year, there remains 
at leaſt 16 Inches Depth, to repleniſh the Earth with Moi- 
ſture for Vegetation, and to ſupply the Springs and Ri- 
vers. 

Dr. Hale proceeds to inſtance, in the Caſe of a Hop- 
Ground which he gives in his ninth Experiment of his Book 
of Vegetable Staticks, that the Evaporation there found, from 
the Hops, confider'd only for three Months, at rr Part of an 
Inch each Day, which will be 2; of an Inch: But before it 
be allow'd 6,2 Inches to form the Surface of the Ground; 
which added to 28, give 7,1 Inches ; which is the utmoſt that 
can be evaporated from a Surface of Hop-Ground in a Year: 
So that of 22 Inches Depth of Rain, there remain 15 Inches 
to ſupply Springs, which are more or leſs exhauſted, according 
to the —— or Wetneſs of the Year, | 

Hence we find, that 22 Inches Depth of Rain in a Year, i 
ſufficient for all the Purpoſes of Nature in ſuch flat Countries 
as that about Teddington near Hampton-Court : But in the Hill 
Countries, as in Lancaſhire, there falls 42 Inches Depth of 
Rain-water : From which deducting 7 Inches for Evaporation, 
there remain 35 Inches Depth of Water for the Springs, be- 
ſides great Supplies from much more plentiful Dews than fall 
in plain Countries; which vaſt Stores ſeem ſo abundantly ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer the great Quantity of Water, which is con- 


we need not have Recourſe for Supplies to the great Abyſs, 
whoſe Surface at High Water is ſurmounted ſome Hundreds of 


Feet by thoſe vaſt Hills from whence the longeſt and greateſt 
Rivers take their Riſe. | 


DIAPENSIA. Vide Sanicula. 
DICTAMNUS ALBUS. Vide Fraxinella. 


DICTAMNUS, Dittany. 
The Characters are; 


The Floawer-cup confifls of two Leaues; ' after that another 
athwart the former; and again, a third in like manner, until 
a ſcaly Head be thence form d: Out of the Center of all theſe 
Scales grows a Flawer, whoſe Creſt is erect, roundiſh, 
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cj. the Beard is divided into three Parts ; theſe little Flowers 
2 fert. from lea Scales after the manner of the Verticle 
Plants, in @ long looſe Spike. | | 


The Species are; 


1. DicTAMNUS Creticus. C. B. Dittany of Crete. 
2. DicTaMnus montis bipyli, * * folits, Flor, Bat. 


The firſt of theſe _—_ ——— — es, 

Account of its ſovereign ities in icine. I his 
— over dry from the Levant, and is ſtill us'd 
in ſome of the P rations, 

This Plant, altho' a Native of a warmer Country than ours, 
et is tolerably hardy, and will endure the Cold of our com- 
non Winters, if planted in the open Air, provided it is plant- 
ed in a dry ſandy Soil: It may be propagated by planting Cut- 
ings in any of the Summer Months; which muſt be 

water'd until have taken Root : afterwards 'they — 
de either planted in Pots, or in a warm Border under a Sou 
Wall, where it will remain for ſeveral Years, unleſs deſtroy'd 
by violent hard Froſts; for which Reaſon tis adviſeable always 
to keep a Pot or two of this Plant under a Frame as a Reſerve, 
in caſe thoſe abroad ſhould be deſtroy d. This Plant produces 
its Flowers in June and Faly, but the Seeds are ſeldom perfect- 
ed in this Climate : And altho* there is no great Beauty in the 
Flowers of this Plant, yet for the Variety of its round hoary 
fweet-ſmelling Leaves, it deſerves a Place in very good Gar- 
dens 


The ſecond Sort was found upon Mount Sipylus, by Sir 
George Wheeler in his Travels, and by him ſent to Oxford. 
This is a very neat Plant, affording long Spikes of Flowers 
which continue a long time in Beauty, and deſerves a Place 
with the former in every good Garden, This is propagated 
and manag'd as the other in every reſpect. 


DIERVILLA. [This Plant was ſo named by Dr. Tourne- 
fort, from Mr. DIERVII LE a Surgeon, who brought it from 
AcaDIAa.] We have no Engliſh Name for this Plant. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which is tubulous, 
and divided into five Parts : The Ovary, which crowns the 
Pointal, is produced from the Centre of the Two-leav?'d Calyx ; 
and after the Flower is paſſed, it becomes a pyramidal Fruit di- 
ek (oo four Cells, which are filled with ſmall Seeds. 
We have but one Species of this Plant at preſent in Eu- 
rope, which is; | 
DieRvILLA Acadienſis fruticoſa, flore Iuteo. Acad. Reg. 
Scien. Shrubby Diervilla of Acadia, f with a yellow Flower. 


This is a very low Shrub, ſeldom riſing to the Height of 
three Feet in England; but is very ſubject to ſpread at the 
Root, and become buſhy. The Flowers are ſmall, and pro- 
duced ſparſedly on the ches, ſo that it doth not make any 
good Appearance in a Garden; but as it is pretty hardy, ſo it 
may be admitted as an Under-ſhrub, to fill up Vacancies in 
Wilderneſs Quarters, where it will add to the Variety. It is 
eaſily propagated from Suckers, which it generally produces in 
7 Plenty from the Root, or by laying down the Branches. 

t requires a Soil not too hot and dry, nor over wet, but of a 


DIGITALIS ; [This Plant is ſo call'd, becauſe the Flower 
of it reſembles a Finger-ſtall.] Fox-Glove. | 


The Character: are; 


The Leaves are produc'd alternately on the Branches ; the Cup 
of the Finger tonfifts f one | Leaf, which is divided into fix 
le long Segments; the Flower conſiſts if one Leaf, is tubu- 

be and compreſs'd, and a little reflex d at the Brim; theſe 
Howers are diſpos d in a lung Spike, and always grow upon one 
Side of the Stalk; the Ovary of the Flower becomes a roundifh 
Fruit, whith ends in a Point, and opens in the Middle ; has 
two Cells, in which are contain d many ſmall Seeds, 
The Species are; 5 
1. DrorTar rs purpurea. F. B. The purple Fox-Glove. 
2. DictTaAL1s vulgaris, flore carneo. Hort, Edinb. Com- 
n Fox- Glove. fa . 

3 Drerr Alis, flore magno candida. F. B. Fox-Glove 
with a large white ower. _ 71 2 2 

4. Dior r ATIs latifolia, flore ferrugmeo. Mor. Fliſt. Broad- 
ane een, bh an — Flower. io 

3. DIGITAL1s anguſtifolia, flore ferrugineo. C. B. Nar- 
Tow-leav'd Fox-Glove, ale 0 Ion cloud Flower, . 


can they 


6. Dicrr A116 lutea, magno flare. C. B. Fox-Glove, with 


a large yellow Flower. 
7. DicrTALIs major lutea vel pallida, parvo flire, C. B. 


Greater Fox-Glove, with a ſmall pale-yellow Flower. 

8. DiciTAL1s Orientalis, folio Tragopogi, fare albido. T. 
Cor. Eaſtern Fox-Glove, with a Goat's-Beard Leaf, and a 
whitiſh Flower. 


9. DicrTAL1s Canarienfis acanthoides Pam aureo. 
Hort. Amſt. Shrubby Canary Fox-Glove, with a Gold- colour 


Flower. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in ſhady Woods, 
and upon uncultivated Heaths in divers Parts of England : The 
two next are alſo Varieties of the firſt, from which they only 
differ in the Colour of the Flowers. 

The fourth, fifth, and fixth Sorts, are preſerv'd in Gardens, 
for the Beauty of their Flowers; but the ſeventh and eighth 
Sorts are only cultivated in Botanick Gardens for the fake of 
Variety, as being Plants of no great * x 

"Theſe Plants may all be propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 
March, in a freſh Soil that is not too ſtiff ; and when the 


Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds fix 


Inches aſunder, where they may remain until the Michaelnas 
following, obſerving to keep them clear from Weeds ; then 
you may tranſplant them into the middle of large Borders, in- 
termixing the — of Colours at > x" Diſtances amongſt 
Flowers of the fame Growth. In May following theſe will 
22 their Flowers, which will continue near a Month in 
uty, if the Seaſon is not too hot and dry, and in Auguſt 
the Seeds will ripen ; which if permitted to fall to the Ground, 
will come up in great Plenty, and abundantly ſtock the Garden 
with Plants. | 
Some of theſe Sorts ſeldom remain above two Years, when 
after having perfected their Seeds, they die, unleſs Care be 
taken to cut off the Flowers when they are in Beauty, before 
they begin to decay, which often cauſes the Roots to break out 
again, whereby they may be kept for ſeveral Years, (eſpecially 


2 Iron-colour'd Sorts) and may be increas'd by parting their 
oots, 


Theſe Plants thrive beſt in a poor undung'd freſh Soil, nor 
be maintain'd many Years in a rich Soil, and their 
Flowers will be, when planted therein, much ſmaller, and of 
ſhorter Duration; and altho* they are ſome of them common 
in England, yet they make a very good Appearance in large 

Gardens. | 
The ninth Sort is of a nicer Nature, and requires to be 
ſhelter'd in a Green-houſe in Winter; which indeed it is 
worthy of, for it is one of the handſomeſt Flowers, when in 
Beauty, of ' moſt of the Green-houſe Plants: This is multi- 
ly'd by ſowing the Seeds in the Spring upon a moderate Hot- 
bed, and when the Plants are ſtrong enough to be femov'd, 
they ſhould be planted in Pots fill'd with freſh light ſandy 
Earth, and the Pots plung'd into a "y moderate Hot-bed, in 
order to facilitate the Rooting of the Plants, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them until they have taken freſh Root ; after 
which they muſt be enur'd to the open Air by Degrees, and 
in Summer may be expos'd in a ſhelter'd Place amongſt other 
Exotick Plants : In Winter the Pots ſhould be plac'd in a 
Green-houſe, ſo that the Plants may enjoy as much free Air 
as poſſible, but muſt be preſerv'd from Froſt, and do require 

uent Refreſhings with Water. 
his Plant produces its Flowers in June, and the Seeds ri- 
pen in Auguft. 


DILL. Vide Anethum. 


DIOSCOREA. [This Plant was ſo named by Father Plu- 


mier, from PEDacius Dioscokipis, a famous Phyſician.] 
We 12 no Engliſh Name for this Plant. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a ſpreading bell-ſhap'd Flower, con ring 1 one 
Leaf, which is divided at the Extremity into ſeveral Parts; 
from toboſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a 
triangular Fruit, divided into three Cells ; in which are contain- 
ed orbicular Seeds, which are bordered. * 


The Species are; 


1. Dioscox E A ſcandens, Fg tamni, fruftu racemoſo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing Dioſcorea, with Black-briony 
Leaves, and the Fruit growing in Cluſters. 

2. DiosCOREA 2 folio haſtato, 
Hout. Climbing Dioſcorea, with a ſpear- 
cluſtered Fruit. ws 

3. DioscoRE A ſcandens, folio ſubrotundo acummato, fruc- 
tu racemoſo. Houſt. Climbing Dioſcorea, with a roundiſh Leaf 
ending in a Point, and cluſtered Fruit. | 

Z 2 Theſe 
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Theſe. Plants, all of them, grow wild in America; the firſt 
and third Sorts were found in great Plenty in the woody Parts 
of Jamaica, by the late Dr. Houſtoun ; but the ſecond Sort 
he found at Carthagena, from whence he ſent Seeds of this 
Plant to England. They generally grow under Trees or 
Hedges, and twiſt up the Stems of whatever Plants grow near 
them, 

In Europe theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome curious botanic 
Gardens, for Variety; but they have no great Beauty, fo are 
feldom admitted into other Gardens. 'They may be propaga- 
ted by ſowing of their Seeds on a Hot-bed early in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſmall Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken new Root; after which 
time, they ſhould have a large Share of freſh. Air admitted to 
them in warm Weather, and muſt be frequently watered, In 
this Bed the Plants may remain till Autumn, when they ſhould 
be removed into the Bark-ſtove, and plunged into the Tan, 
under the other Plants; for theſe die to the Root every Win- 
ter, and riſe again in the Spring ; ſo that the Roots muſt not 
be over watered, when the Plant is quite decayed to the 
Ground. "Theſe Roots will abide ſeveral Years, provided 
they are thus managed, and in three Years after ſowing will 
flower in England. 


DIPSACUS, [ 3:42«3;, Gr. i. e. thirty. It is ſaid to have 
taken its Name by way of contrary, becauſe it receives the 
Dew or Rain in the hollow Sinus of its Leaves that cohere 
together, by which it drives away the Injuries of "Thirſt, It 
is alſo call Labrum Veneris, from the Poſition of its Leaves, 
which form a Sort of Baſon which contains a Liquor that beau- 
tifies the Face] The Teaſel. 


The Characters are; 


The whole Flotuer hath ns proper Calyx, but Leaves repre ſen- 
ting the Perianthium encompaſſing the Bottom of the Head ; the 
little Flowers, which are produc d ſingly from between the Scales, 
are colleted into a Head ſomewhat like a Bee-hive ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by langiſb four-corner'd Seeds, 


The Species are; 


1. DirsAcus ſylveſtris, aut virga paſtoris major. C. B. 
The Greater Wild Teaſel. ; 
2. Diesacus fylveftris, capitulo .minore, vel virga paſtoris 
minor.. C. B. Small Wild-Teaſel or Shepherd's Rod. 

3. Diesacvs folio laciniato. C. B. Cut-leav'd Teaſel. 

4. Diesacvs ſativus. C. B. Manured Teaſel. 


> 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common upon dry Banks in 
moſt Parts of England, and is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens, 
unleſs for the ſake of Variety. 

The ſecond is alſo found wild in many Parts of England, 
tho? leſs common than the firſt, 

The third is a Variety, which differs from the firſt, in having 
the Leaves deeply cut or jagged. | | 

But it is the fourth Sort only. which is cultivated for Uſe, 
which is call'd Carduus Fullorum, or Fullonum, being of ſingu- 
lar Uſe in railing the Nap upon Woollen Cloth; for which 
Purpoſe there are great Quantities of this Plant cultivated in 
the Weſt Country: che 

This Plant is propagated by ſowing the Seed in March, upon 
a Soil that has been well dry'd : About one Peck of this Seed 
will ſow an Acre ; for the Plants ſhould have Room to grow, 
otherwiſe the Heads will not be ſo large, nor in ſo great * 
tity. . When the Plants are come up, you muſt hough them in 
the ſame Manner as is praCtis'd for Turnips, cutting down, all 
the Weeds, and ſingling out the Plants to about fix or eight 
Inches Diſtance ; and as the Plants advance, and the Weeds 
begin to grow again, you muſt hough them a ſecond Time, 
cutting out the Plants to a wider Diſtance ; for they ſhould be 
at laſt left at leaſt a Foot aſunder: And you ſhould be particu- 
larly careful to clear them from Weeds, eſpecially the firſt 
Summer; for when the Plants have ſpread, ſo as to cover the 
Surface of the Ground, the Weeds. will not ſo readily grow 
between them. The ſecond Year after Sowing, the Plants 
will ſhoot up to Heads, which will be fit to cut * the Be- 
ginning of Auguſt, at which Time they ſhould be cut, and 
ty'd up in Bunches, ſetting them in the Sun, if the Weather 
be fair, but if not, they muſt be ſet in Rooms to dry them. 
The common Produce is about an hundred and ſixty Bundles 
or Staves 125 an Acre, which they ſell for about one Shilli 
a Stave, Some People ſow Caraway and other Seeds es. 
their Teaſels : But this not a good Method, for the one ſpoils 
the other ; nor can you ſo 257 clear them from Weeds, as 
when alone. hs Hg 


, g 11 


DITTANY,. Via: Dictamnus. 
DOCK. - Via. Lapathum, 


DODARTIA. [This Plant was fo named by Dr. Tourne. 
fort, from Monſieur DoD AAT, a Member of the Aradey, 
7. Sciences at Paris.] Me have no Engliſh Name for , 

ant, | | 


The Characters are; 


It hath a perſonated tubulous Flower, conſi/ti one 
having tiuo 775 & Lips ; the upper Lip e954 L. the 2 
one is divided into three Parts; from whoſe Calyx ariſes , 
Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the hinder Part of the Fly 
and afterwards becomes a roundiſh Fruit, divided into tiuo Cal, 


which are filled with ſmall Seeds. 
| , The Species are; 


1. Dop AR TIA orientalis, flore purpuraſcente. wg 
Eaftern Dodartia, with a purpliſh R 5 0. 

2. DoDARTIA bellidis folio, flore albo picato. Dodatti 
with a Daiſy-leaf, and white Flowers growing in a Spike. 


Theſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
Bed of freſh Earth in the Tori ng 4 and — the — 
come up an Inch high, they ſhould be tranſplanted, ſome into 
ſmall Pots, and the others into warm Borders (for they re- 
- ſome Protection in Winter): thoſe which are planted in 

ots, ſhould be placed under a Hot-bed Frame in Winter 
where they may be covered in froſty Weather; but in mill 
Weather they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible, other- 
wiſe they will draw up very weak, and their Stems will rot of 
at Bottom in the Spring. The ſecond Year after ſowing, theſe 
Plants will flower, -and ripen their Seeds, and very often decay 
ſoon after; though, if the Plants are very ſound, they wil 
ſometimes remain three or four Years. 


DOG'S TOOTH. Vi Dens Canis. 
DOG-WOOD, Vid Cornus. 


DORIA. 
The Chara@ers are; 


It hath a perennial fibroſe Root ; the Lraves are almoſt whal, 
and oblong.z the Cup of the Flower is cylindrical, and in Form of 
a Tube; The Flowers grow upon the Summits of the. Branches, 
and are diſpos'd either in Form of an Umbel, or in a looſe Panict, 
which are radiated like the Ragwort. PE 

The Species are; | . | 
5 1. Doki A Narbonnenſium. Hort, Ey. The Narbome 
Orlia. 2 [ 5 
2. Doria gue Jacobæa, foliis integris & mucronatis.' Mar. 
Hiſt. Doria with whole pointed Leaves. 
3. Doria gue Facobea, Orientalis, limonii folio, T. Cir, 
Eaftern Doria, with a Sea-Lavender Leaf. | 
4. Dorta Americana, late rigido folic. Boerh. Ind. Ameri- 
can Doria, with a broad ſtiff Leaf. | 
5. Doria Africana arboreſcens, craſſis & ns fol, 
atriplicem referentibus. Boerh, Ind. African Tree Doria, with 
thick ſucculent Leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe of Atriplex. 
6. Doria gue Facobea Africana, hedere N olio re- 
E, Amſt. African creeping Doria, with a Ground- 
WL. | | 1 | : 
. Doria gue Jacobæa Africana fruteſcens, coronopi fol, 
Hort AmPt. 72. dure Bola, wo a reds 


8. Doxta Facobea Africana fruteſcens craffi & ſuc- 
culentis foliis. Here. Amſt. African doubly Doria, with thick 
ſucculent Leaves. ' 9 


The four firſt Sorts are very hardy, and will endure in the 
open Air; theſe may be propagated by parting of their Roots 
either in Spring or Autumn, and will grow in almoſt any Soil 
or Situation, but are too large and rambling for a ſmall 7 Las 
Garden, eſpecially the firſt Sort, which creeps greatly at the 
Root, and will over-run a large Spot of Ground in one Year z 
theſe are ſeldom preſerved except in Botanick Gardens for Va- 


riety. d e 2th Net To: 
The other four Sorts are beautiful F eng Plants, and 
well worth propagating in every good Garden: [Theſe are in- 


creas'd by planting Cuttings of any of the Kinds during the 
Summer Months, in a Bed of light, rich Earth, obſerving to 


water and ſhade them until they have taken Root: hen you 
muſt carefully tranſplant them into Pots fill'd with the like 


rich light Earth, ſetting them in the Shade until they havg oh 
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Root ; after which, they may be expos'd with Geraniums, &c. 


until October, when they muſt be remov'd into the Green- 
houſe, where they ſhould be plac'd as near the Glaſſes as poſ- 
ſible, that they may have free Air whenever the Weather 
will it, and muſt have frequent Refreſhings with Water. 
Theſe Plants produce their Flowers towards the latter End of 
Summer, and continue moſt Part of the Autumn in Beauty, but 


ſeldom produce good Seeds with us. 

DORONICUM.: [Some derive it of as, a Gift, or Palm, 
and Now, Victory, q. d. a Tri Crown ; but others will 
have it deriv'd from an Arabick Word] Leopards- Bane. 

The Chara#ers are; 


It hath an- intricate . knotted Root; the Leaues are produc d 
alternately on the Branches; the Stalks are a little branch'd ;, the 
Flowers (which grow on the Tops of the Stalks ) are radiated 
like the Greater Starwort ; the Half Florets in the Disk of the 
Flnuer are trifid : The Cup of the Flawer is expanded, and cut 
into many Parts almoſt to the Bottom, and is not ſcalely, but 


each fingle Segment is in the Form of a Diþh, 
The Species are; 5 


1. Doronicum radice Scorpii. C. B. Scorpion-rooted 
ds-Bane. 
2. Dok oN N plantaginis folio. C. B. Plantain-leav'd 
Leopards-Bane. 


3 Doronicum planta ints folio, alterum. C. B. Another 
Plantain-leav d Leopards-Bane, — 

4. DoroNIcuM plantaginis folio, hirſutum. Vaill. Rough 
Plantain-leav'd Leopards-Bane. 


Te firſt of theſe Plants is ſometimes us'd in Medicine with 
us, as is the third Sort in, Germany: Theſe are all Plants of no 
great Beauty ; but as they will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Si- 
tuation, ſo they may be allow'd a Place in a ſhady Border, for 
Variety-ſake. They all increaſe abundantly by their ſpreading 
Roots, which may be parted either in Spring or Autumn ; as 
alſo by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe. 
roduce their Flowers for ſeveral Months in the Summer, 


The 
as in » June, July, and Auguſt, and their Seeds ripen ſoon 


DORSIFEROUS PLANTS, [of Dorſum the Back, and 
fero, Lat. 'to bear] ſuch Plants as are of the 1 Kind, 
without Stalk, and that bear their Seeds on the ſide of 
their Leaves. 


DORSTENIA. [This Plant was ſo named by Father Plu- 
mier, from Dr. , @ German Phyſician, who publiſhed 
a Hiſtory of Plants in Folio] Contrayerva. 


The Characters are; 


Tt hath a thick fleſhy Placenta, which is flat, and fituated 
vertically ; upon which oy nag many wg TH Flawers, which 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh Seeds, ſomewhat like thoſe of Grome- 
well, 


The Species are | 


1. DoRsTENIA dentariæ 1 folio, placenta 
vali, Houſt, Contrayerva, with a Tooth- wort Root, Cow- 
parſnip Leaf, and an oval Placenta. | 

2, er ENIA dentariæ 8 ſole minus laciniato, pla- 
centa quadrangulari & undulata. Heuſt. Contrayerva, with 
a Tooth-wort Root, leſs jagged Leaf, and a q 
dulated Placenta. REY | 

3. Doxs r ENIA ſphondyliz folio ſerrato, placenta quadrangu- 
lari, radice dentariæ. Contrayerva, with a Tooth-wort Root, 
ſawed Cow-parſnip Leaf, and a quadrangular Placenta. 


*, 
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The firſt of theſe Plants was diſcovered by my late ingenious 
Friend Dr. William Houſtoun, near Old Vera Cruz in New 


e Spain. The ſecond was found by the ſame Gentleman, on 
ts Wi the rocky Grounds about Campeachy. The third Sort was 
ul 8 found in great Plenty in the Iſland of Tobago, by Mr. Robert 
r- WH Milhor, Surgeon. But the Roots of all theſe Species are indif- 
1- I ferently brought over and uſed in Medicine, and for Dying. 
$ Theſe Plants are at preſent 'very rare in Europe, rior was it 
- WH known what the Plant was whoſe Roots were imported, and 
had been long uſed in Medicine in England, until the late Dr. 
1d WR Zouftoun informed us; for altho* Father Plumier had diſcover- 
ed one Species of this Plant, and given the Name of Dorſtenia 
1c so the Genus, yet he ſeems not to have known, that the Con- 
0 vrayerva was the Root of that Plant. 
u : will be difficult to obtain theſe 32 decanſs the Seeds 
ce We ſeldom to be found ; nor will they grow if they are 
n kept long out of the Gun ; ſo that the only ſure Method 
3 g 


* 


— 


to obtain them, is to have the Roots taken up at the Time 
when their Leaves begin to decay, and planted pretty cloſe in 
Boxes of Earth, which may be brought very ſafe to England; 
provided they are preſerved from Salt-water, and are not over- 
watered with freſh Water in their Paſſage; when the Plants 
arrive they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate Pot, fill- 
ed with freſh Earth, and plunged into the Bark-ſtove, which 
ſhould be kept to a moderate Heat, and the Plants muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water during the Summer Seaſon, but 
in Winter, when the Leaves are decayed, it ſhould be given 
to them more ſparingly : With this Management theſe Plants 
may not only be maintained, but may be alſo increaſed by part- 


ing their Roots in the Spring, before the Plants put out their 
ves. | 


DORYCNIUM, Case, of av, Gr. a Spear] Shrub 
Trefoil. 


The Characters are; 


It hath papilionaceous Flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſhare 
Pods, in each 4 which is contain'd one ſingle Seed ; to which may 
be added, the Leaves are ſingle, and divided to the Bottom into 
frve Segments. | 


We have but one Species of this Plant in Eagland, which 


183 


Doxvexiuu AMonſpeſulanum fruticoſum, J. B. 
Trefoil of Montpelier. 12 enebg 


Shrub 
This Shrub riſes with us to the Height of five or ſix Feet, 
and produces Cluſters of ſmall Flowers at the Extremity of the 
flender Branches, which are ſucceeded by ſhort Pods of Seeds. 
There is very little Beauty in this Plant, but it is preſerv'd in 
Botanick Gardens for Variety. It may be propagated by ſow- 
ing the Seeds in the Spring, either on a moderate Hot-bed, or 
on a warm Border under a Wall, where they will riſe very 
well, and may be afterwards tranſplanted into Pots, to be ſhel- 
ter'd in Winter ; or if planted in a warm Border and a dry 
_ will endure our common Winters very well in the, gpen 
ir, 


DOUGLASSIA. 


This Plant was ſo named by the late Dr. William Houſtoun, 


in Homour to Dr. James Douglaſs, an eminent Phyſician at 
London. | 


The Charaters are; | 


It hath an anomalous Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
lower Part is tubulous, but the upper Part is expanded, and di- 
vided into five Segments; the Fruit, which is roundiſh, is di- 
vided into two Parts, which contain two Seeds, 


There is but one Sort of this Plant at preſent known, 
VIZ, 


I. DouGLassIA fFuteſcens & ſpinoſa, liguſtri felis, fore 
albo. Houft. N er ee, Bine. 1 ang 
talo fer, fructu ficco ſubrotundo. Sloan, Cat. on Shrubby 
prickly Douglaſſia, with a privet Leaf, and a white Flower. 

This Shrub grows in great Plenty in the Woods and Savan- 
nas in Jamaica and Barbadves ; where it riſes to the Height of 
ten or twelve Feet, and ſpreads into many Branches, at the 
Extremity whereof there are ſent forth Cluſters of white 
Flowers which are ſucceeded by roundiſn Fruit. 

It may be propagated by Seeds, which muſt be obtained from 
the Countries of its Growth, for it doth not produce Seeds in 
this Country: This Seed muſt be ſown in Pots filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
obſerving to water the Pots frequently to keep the Earth moiſt, 
otherwiſe the Seeds will not vegetate ; in about a Month after 
ſowing (if the Seeds are freſh) the Plants will appear above 
Ground, when they muſt be carefully watered three Times a 
Week, provided the Bed is warm; and in the Day-time, 
when the Sun is warm, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 
raiſed a little with Stones, to admit freſh Air to the Plants, as 
alſo to give Vent for the Steam of the Bed to paſs off : With 
this Management the Plants will be fit to tranſplant in about 
three Weeks or a Month's Time after their Appearance above 
Ground ; when they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of the Pots, 
and ſeparated, being cautious how you part their Fibres, not 
to tear them ; then plant each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
being careful to ſhade the Plants until they have taken Root ; 
after which Time they muſt be duly watered, and the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed muſt be raiſed every Day, in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon, to admit freſh Air to the * 
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that increaſe in Strength, in proportion to their grow. 
f u Hag Theſe Plants may remain in the Hot- bed until 
Michaelmas (provided there is Room for them to ſtand without 
touching of the Glaſſes) ; then the Plants ſhould be removed 
into the Stove, and pl into the Bark-bed, for the Winter 
Seaſon. In the Winter theſe Plants muſt be frequently water- 
ed, but there ſhould not be too much given to them at each 
Time ; but in Summer they will require to be more —_— 
watered, Theſe Plants being Natives of warm Countries, will 
not thrive, if they are expoſed to the open Air in this Coun- 
try; ſo that ſhould be conſtantly kept in the Stove, being 
careful to give them a large Share of Air in Summer, when the 
Weather is warm. With this Management the Plants will 
make good Progreſs ; and in two or three Years will begin to 
produce their Flowers, and will continue ſeveral Years to 
flower ; but. they never produce ripe Seeds in this Country. 
This Plant continues green throughout the Year, ſo will afford 
an agreeable Variety in the Stove, among other tender exotic 
Plants of the ſame Country. - 


DRACOCEPHALON, of zr, a Dragon, and usb, 4 
Head, 7. e. Dragon's- head. | 


The Characters are; 


It hath a labiated Flower conſiſting of one 1 whoſe upper 
Lip, which is Crefted, and its under Lip, which is divided into 
three Segments, end in Chops or Jaws, and haut the Repreſenta- 
tion of a Dragon's- Head: Out of the Flower-cu riſes the 
Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the hinder Part of the Flower ; and 


is accompanied by four Embryos, which become ſo many Seeds, ſhut 
up in the Flower-cup. 


There is but one Species of this Plant, viz. 
DRAcocEPHALON Americanum. Breyn. prod. American 


Dragon's-head. 


This Plant hath been ranged amongſt the Foxgloves by ſe- 
veral botanic Writers; but tho”, from the Shape of the Flower, 
it ſeems to have ſome Affinity to that Genus; yet by the Flow- 
ers growing in Whorles round the Stalks, and each Flower 
being ſucceeded by four naked Seeds, it plainly belongs to the 
verticillate Tribe. This is propagated by parting of the Roots 
in the Spring (for it ſeldom produces good Seeds in England) ; 
theſe ſhould be planted in Pots, filled with freſh rich Earth, 
and during the Summer Seaſon they ſhould be _— in a 
Place where they may be ſheltered from ſtrong Winds; and 
they muſt be conſtantly watered in dry Weather, otherwiſe 
they will not flower ſtrong. In July theſe Plants will produce 
long Spikes of beautiful purple Flowers, and ſometimes in a 

Seaſon they will produce Seeds. In Autumn theſe Plants 
ie to the Ground, when the Pots ſhould be placed under a 
Hot-bed Frame, where they may be ſheltered from ſevere 
Froſt in Winter ; but in mild Weather they ſhould have as 
much free Air as poſſible. In March theſe Plants may be 
taken out of the Frame, when they ſheuld be new potted, and 
the Roots parted, to increaſe them; but this ſhould be done 
before the Plants begin to ſhoot up. | 


DRACO HERBA, Ci. e. Dragons-wort] Tarragon, vulgo. 
The Characters are | 


The Leaves, which are like thoſe of Hyſſop, are produc'd 
alternately on the Branches; the Lower being divided, and the 
Upper ones are whole ; the Flowers are ſmall, diſcous, and di ſ- 
pos d into a long Spike. | 

There is but one Species of this Plant, which is, 

DRAco-HERBA. Dad. Herb-Dragon or Tarragon. 


This Plant was formerly in great Eſteem for Sallads and 
Soops, but at preſent it is not ſo much us'd : It propagates it 
ſelf faſt enough by its creeping Roots, which in a ſhort Time 
will ſpread very far ; or it may be increas'd by planting Cut- 
tings or Slips in the Spring of the Year ; which, if kept ſup- 

ly'd wal Water, 2 NOR in a ſhort Time. This 
t will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation, but beſt in 
which is eh and moiſt. TP? WTO * * 


' DRACO ARBOR. Vids Palma. 


DRACUNCULUS ; Jg. 4. Little Dragon] Dragon. 
The Characters are; | 
The Leaves are like thoſe of Arum but are divided into i 
PORE the Stall is ſpotted, but in other reſpecti it e 
e _— web aj Wy * 7 
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The Species are 3 | pang 
1. DxacuncuLys pohphillur. C. B. Many-lewd Dr. 
2. DRacuncuLvs polyphyllus, foliis er lutes variegatis, 1 
R. Pal. The yellow A tend Drawn * 3 


flavo & viridi variegato. Tourn. 


. DxacuncvLvus polyphytlus, foliis ex albo vari egen 
The white ſtripꝰd-leav d Dragon. 45 ; 
4. DRacuxncuLvus Canadenſis triphyllus lus, T, 
Dwarf CP Dragon, —=_ any oi) Tm 4 * 
5. DRACUNCULVS ' Indicus, Folio trifido. Nun. 
Do with a we pat +" 4 2 hade 
6. DRAcuxcurus Indi, folio quinguiſſdo. Turn. 
Dragon, with a quinquifid ref | Indie 
7. DracuncuLus Americanus, colocafie folits laciniati 
Taurn, American Dragon, with a jagged Colocaſia Leaf, 
8. eres Americanus 5 triphyllus & auy;. 
tus. Tourn, imbing American with three 
pom Ears to them. | Lan. 
9. ACUNCULVUs polyphyllus major Indicus ſerotinus, i 
maculato caule. Tourn, Greater — 2 d A Dr. 


gon, with an unſpotted Stalk. * 
10. Da Acuxcurus Zeylanicus polyphyllus, caule aſpers u 
| y-leav'd Dragon d 


Ceylm, with a rough Stalk, variegated with Yellow ail 


11. DRAcUNCULUs Zeylanicus ſpinoſus, polypodii Foliis. +; 
dice repente. Tourn. Prickly — en, gt rude 
Leaves, and a creeping Root. 
12. Dxacuxculvus Americants, caule afpero puniceo, ve 
dice cyclaminis. Tourn, American Dragon, with a rough ſearle 
Stalk, and a Root like that of Sowbread. 
13. DracuxcuLvs Americanus ſeandens. Tourn, Climb. 
ing American Dragon. 
14. DRAcuxcuLvs Zeylanicus polyphyllas, caule aſpero u. 
2 2 8 2 2 notato. Tourn. Many- leave 
n 0 an, with a rou n 'd wi 
— Shots. 7 wit gh green Stalk, mark'd wit 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is cultivated in Gardens fe ic 
nal Ufes ; the ſecond and third are Varieties oF the vi eres 
are Ro. in curious Gardens of Plants. Theſe, tho' the 
are Plants of no great Beauty, yet for the ſurpriſing Oddnek 
of their Flowers, together with their ſpotted Stalks, do deſery; 
a Place in ſome remote Corner of the Garden. 

They are propagated by their knobby Roots, which, if ſuf- 
fer d to remain two or three Years undiſturb'd; will affori 
many Off- ſets. The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Root 
is in Autumn, ſoon after the green Leaves decay; for if they 
are remov'd after they have taken freſh Root, and began b 
ſhoot, they ſeldom produce Flowers the ſucceeding Summer 
or if they do, they are very weak: Theſe will thrive almoſt in 
- 2 Situation, but beſt in an open Expoſure, and 1 

t SOIL. ' | 

be fifth and following Sorts of Dragon are very tende 
Plants, ſo will not live in this Country, uhlel Pr Meyer 
ſerved in the warmeſt Stoves : The ſeveral American Sorts gros 
naturally in the Woods in Jamaica, and other hot Parts d 
America: The climbing Sorts twiſt themſelves round the 
Trunks of Trees, into which they faſten their Roots, whid 
are ſent forth from their Joints ; and riſe to the Height d 
hoe or forty Feet. Theſe climbing Sorts are. eaſily propagatel 
by Cuttings, which bei pay ſucculent, may be b | 

to England in a Box of dry Hay, if they are packed up ſep 
rate, ſo as not to injure each other by the Moiſture, - which 
apt to flow out at the Part where they are cut off ; which my 
occaſion a Fermentation, and thereby rot the Cuttings, When 
the Cuttings arrive, they ſhould be planted in ſmall Pots, fille 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged intoa Hot-bed of Tanner 
bark ; being very careful not to let them have too much 
Moiſture until they have taken Root, leſt it rot them: When 
they have taken Root, they muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water, but it muſt not be given to them in lar tities; 
when the Weather is warm, the Glaſſes of the E. Je nt 
be raiſed every Day, to admit freſh Air to the Plants; a 
when they are grown pretty large, they ſhould be placed in 
the Bark- bed in the Stove, where they muſt be placed nei 
ſome ſtrong Plants, to which they may faſten themſelves, other 
wiſe they will not thriye ; for tho' they will ſend forth Roots # 
their Joints, which will faſten to the Mortar of the Stove, 
when placed againſt the Wall; yet they will not thrive neu 
1 vl as againſt a ſtrong Plant, which will afford them Noucil 
The other Sorts are ated b Or- lets fror | their Roots 
theſe may be procured from the (OR of it eix Growth, 


and ſhouly be planted in Tubs of Earth about a onth befor 


rought ove 
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hey are put on board the Ship to tranſport them. Theſe 
＋ 4 ſhould be placed in a ſhady Situation, until they have 

— Root; but they ſhould not have much Water given to 
— eſt it rot them. In their Paſſage, great Care ſhould be had 
b keep them from Salt-water, as alſo not to let them have too 
- ch Water given them; for if they have a little Water once 
es a Week at moſt, while they are in a hot Climate, 
4 when they come into a cooler Climate, once in a Fortnight 
will be ſufficient to water them; and this ſhould be done ſpa- 
ringly, leſt it rot them: for if the Tops of the Plants ſhould 
decay in their Paſlage, if the Roots are not rotted, they will 
ſoon recover with proper Care, | 

When the Plants arrive, 12 ſhould be tranſplanted into 
Pots, filled with light freſh , and plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, and gently watered, until they have taken 

dod Root; after which Time they will require to be frequent- 
| refreſhed with Water ; but as their Stems are very ſucculent, 
o they muſt not have too much Moiſture, for t will rot 
them, Theſe Plants ſhould be conſtantly kept in the Stove, 
where in hot Weather they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to 
them ; but in Winter they muſt be kept very warm, other- 
wife they cannot be preſerved in this Country, 
Theſe Plants will riſe to the Height of three, four, or five 
Feet, and will afford a very agreeable Variety amongſt other 
tender exotic Plants in the Stove. 

The Dwarf Canady Sort, is pretty hardy, and wall endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters in the open Air, provided 
they are planted in a warm Soil and Situation : If they are 
planted under Trees, they will thrive much better than when 
placed in a more open Situation. 


DRACUNCULUS PRATENSIS. 
DRAGON. Jide Dracunculus. 
DROSION. de Ros Solis. 
DULCOMARA. Pide Solanum. 


DUNGS are deſign'd to repair the Decays of exhauſted or 
worn-out Lands, and to cure the Defects of Land, which are 
as various in their Qualities as the Dungs are that are us'd to 
mcliorate and reſtore them: Some Lands abound too much in 
Coldneſs, Moiſture, and Heavineſs ; others again are too light 
and dry: And fo to anſwer this, ſome — are hot and light, 
25 that of Sheep, Horſes, Pigeons, &c. Others again are fat 
and cooling, as that of Oxen, Cows, Hogs, &c. 

And as the Remedies that are to be us'd muſt be contrary 
to the Diſtempers they are to cure, ſo the Dung of Oxen, 
Cows, and Hogs, muſt be given to clean, dry, light Earths, 
to make them fatter and cloſer ; and hot and dry Dungs to 
meliorate cold, moiſt, and heavy Lands. 

There are two peculiar Properties in Dungs, the one is to 
produce a certain ſenſible Heat, capable of producing of ſome 
conſiderable Effect; which Properties are ſeldom found but in 
the Dungs of Horſes and Mules, while it is newly made, and 
a little moiſt; The other Property of Dung is, to fatten the 
Earth, and render it more fruitful. 

The Dung of Horſes and Mules is of admirable Uſe in 
Gardens in the Winter-time, becauſe it then animates and 
enlivens all Things, and ſupplies the Office which is perform'd 
by the Heat of the Sun in the Summer-time, affording us all 
the Novelties of the Spring, as Aſparagus, Cucumbers, Ra- 
diſhes, Melons, Sallads, &c. Horſe- Dung is the beſt Improve- 
ment for cold, jejune Lands that we can procure in any Quan- 
tity ; but yet, Horſe- Dung being us'd alone, or when *tis too 
new, is frequently prejudicial to ſome Lands; and if it be 
ſpread thin over Lands in the Summer- time, it is of very little 
Service, becauſe the Sun drawing out all the Virtue and Good- 
neſs of it, renders it little better than "Thatch or os Straw : 
And tho' too much of it can ſcarcely be us'd in a Kitchen- 
Garden for Cabbages, Colliflowers, and all other Plants that 
grow there, and require abundance of Nouriſhment, yet it 
may be a Fault to lay too much of it on Corn-Lands, becauſe 
it produces abundance of Weeds. 

Horſe-Dung being of a very hot Nature, is beſt for cold 
Lands; and Dung for hot Lands: And being mix'd to- 
gether, may make a very good Manure for moſt Sort of Soils, 
and for ſome they may be mix'd with Mud. : 

Sheep's- Dung and Deer*s-Dung differ not much in their 
Quality, and are efteem'd by ſome the beſt of Dungs for cold 
Clays : Some recommend them to be beat into Powder, and 
__ very thin over Autumn or Spring Crops, about four or 

ve Loads to an Acre, after the ſame 1 as Aſhes, Malt- 
duft, &c. are ſtrew'd. 5 

In Flanders, and other Places, they houſe their Sheep at 

Night in Places ſpread with clean Sand, laid about five or ſix 


Vide Ptarmica, 


Inches thick; which being laid on freſh every Night, is clear'd 
out once a Week, and the Dung and Urine of the Sheep is a 
2 rich Manure, and bears a conſiderable Price, and is an ex- 
cellent Manure for ſtubborn Lands; and Mr. Quinteney is of 
Opinion, that tis the greateſt Promoter of Fruitfulneſs in all 
Sorts of Ground. 


Others recommend Hag s-Dung as the fatteſt and moſt be- 
neficial of all Sorts of Dungs, and ſay, that one Load of it 


will go as far as two Loads of other Dung, and that it is the 
beſt of all Dungs for Fruit-Trees, eſpecially for Pear and Apple- 
Trees in a light Soil, and a very rich Dung for Graſs, I have 
often uſed this Dung to F 1g, aan] when it was well rooted, 
and have found it the moſt beneficial to them of any Manure. 

The Dung of Pigeons, Hens, and Geeſe, are great Improvers 
of Meadow or Corn-Land ; the firſt of theſe being the beſt 
ſuperficial Improvement that can be laid on Meadow or Corn- 
Land: But before it is us'd, it ought to have lain abroad out 
of the Dove-houſe ſome time, that the Air may have a little 
ſweeten'd it, and mollify'd the fiery Heat that is in thoſe Dungs. 

Eſpecially it is good for cold, wet, claycy Lands; but it 
ought to be dry'd before it be ſtrew'd, becauſe *tis naturally 
apt to clod in Wet, and it ſhould be mix'd with Earth to keep 
it from clinging together, that it may be ſtrew'd thin, being 
naturally very hot and ſtrong. 

Some recommend the Dung of Pigeons, and alſo of other - 
Fowls, as the beſt Manure for Aſparagus, Strawberries, or any 
Sorts of Flowers. 

Monſieur Gentil approves of Pigeon's-Dung, as being good 
for ſuch Trees whoſe Leaves are apt to turn yellow, i they 
wm in free Soils that are rather cold than hot, provided the 

eat of it has been abated by lying two or three Years in the 
Dunghil ; but this ſhould be applied in Autumn, and in ſmall 
Quantities, b 

This being ſpread about an Inch thick at the Foot of a Tree, 
whoſe Leaves are yellow, and being left there till March, he 
recommends as very uſeful in cold and moiſt Soils. 

The Dung of Poultry being hot and full of Salts, tends much 
to facilitate 4 and is abundantly quicker in its Ope- 
ration than the Dung of Animals which feed on Herbs. 

Sir Hugh Plat ſays, One Load of Grain will inrich Ground 
more than ten Loads of common Dung; which, if it be true, 
it is rational to ſuppoſe, That if ſimple Grain by only Infuſion 
in the Mixture of Compoſts, has a very good Effect, it will be 
more powerful when it has paſs'd thro* the Bodies of Animals. 

Human Dung is a great Improver of all cold ſour Lands, 
and eſpecially if it be mix'd with other Earths or Dungs to 
give it a Fermentation, 

But there is not any Sort of Manure equal to the cleanſin 
of London Streets for all ſtubborn clayey Soils, the Parts of 
which will be better ſeparated, and in a much leſs Time with 
this Manure than any other Compoſt whatever, and where it 
can be obtain'd, is extremely well worth procuring either for 
Corn, Graſs, or Garden-Land. 


DWARF-TREES. . Theſe were formerly in much greater 
Requeſt than they are at preſent ; for, tho* they may have 
many Advantages to recommend them, yet the Diſadvantages 
attending them do greatly over-balance ; and ſince the introdu - 
cing of Eſpaliers into the Engliſh Gardens, Dwarf-Trees have 
been deſtroy'd in moſt good Gardens, for the following Reaſons, 

ſt, The Figure of a Dwarf-Tree is very often ſo much 
ſtudied, that in order to render the Shape beautiful, little Care 
is taken to procure Fruit, which is the principal Deſign in 
planting theſe Trees. 

2dly, The Branches being ſpread horizontally near the Sur- 
face of the Ground, render it very difficult to dig, or clean 
the Ground, between them. 

dly, Their taking up too much Room in a Garden, (eſpe- 
cially when they are grown to a conſiderable Size) for nothing 
can be ſown or planted between them. 

4thly, Theſe Trees ſpreading their Branches near the 

round, do continually ſhade the Surface of the Earth, ſo 
that neither the Sun nor Air can paſs freely round their Roots 
and Stems, to diffipate noxious Vapours, whereby the circum- 
ambient Air will be continually replete with crude rancid Va- 
pours,” which being drawn in by the Fruit and Leaves, will 
render its Juices crude and unwholſome as well as ill-taſted. 

Theſe Evils being intirely remedied by training the Trees to 
an Eſpalier, hath juſtly gain'd them the Preference; however, 
if any one has a Mind to have Dwarf-Trees, notwithſtanding 
what has been ſaid, I ſhall lay down a few Rules for their Ma- 
nagement. 

f you deſign to have Dwarf Pear-Trees, you ſhould bud 
or graft them on DPuince-Stocks ; but as many Sorts of Pears 
will not take, if they are immediately budded, or grafted on 
Druince-Stocks ; fo ſome of thoſe Sorts which will take freely, 


' ſhould be firſt budded on the Puince-Stocks 3 and when theſe 


Aaa have 
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have ſhot, the Sorts you intend to cultivate, ſhould be budded 
into theſe ; for Free- Stocks are apt to make them ſhoot fo 
vigorouſly, as not to be kept within Bounds: Theſe Grafts or 
Buds ſhould be put in about four or ſix Inches above the Sur- 
face of the Ground, that the Heads of the Trees may not be 
advanc'd too high; and when the Bud or Graft has ſhot out 
four Eyes, you ſhould ſtop the Shoot, to force out lateral 
Branches. 4. 

Two Vears after Budding, theſe Trees will be fit to tranſ- 
plant where they are to remain; for tho many People chuſe 
to plant Trees of a greater Age, yet they ſeldom ſucceed ſo 
well as young ones. The Diſtance theſe Trees ſhould be 

lanted is twenty-five Feet ſquare, for leſs will not do, if the 
Rn thrive well : The Ground between them may be culti- 
vated for Kitchen-Garden Herbs, while the Trees are young, 
but you ſhould not ſow or plant too near their Roots, 

In order to train your Trees regularly, you ſhould drive 
Stakes into the Ground round the Tree, to which the Branches 
ſhould be nail'd down with Lift in an horizontal Poſition for 
if they are ſuffer'd to take a perpendicular Figure while young, 
they can't be afterwards reduc'd without great Violence to an 
tolerable Figure. The _— Directions to be afterwar 
follow'd are, not to ſuffer any Branches to croſs each other ; 
and always in ſhortning any Shoots beſure to leave the upper- 
moſt Eye outwards, whereby the Hollowneſs in the Middle of 
the Tree will be better preſerv'd, and be careful to rub off all 
perpendicular Shoots in the Middle of the Trees, ſo ſoon as 
they are produc'd, The other neceſſary Rules you'll find under 
the Article of Pruning. 

The Sorts of Pears which do beſt in Dwarfs, are all Sum- 
mer and Autumn Fruits; for Winter Pears are not worth 
planting in Dwarfs, for they ſeldom bear well, nor are ever 
well- taſted, and commonly are very ſtony. 

Apples are alſo planted in Dwgrfs, moſt of which are nove 
budded or graſted on Paradiſe Stocks; but as theſe are for the 
moſt part of a ſhort Duration, ſo they are not profitable, and 
are fit only for ſmall Gardens, as a Matter of Curioſity, pro- 
ducing Fruit ſooner and in greater Plenty, than when they are 
upon Crab or Apple Stocks. 

The Diſtance theſe Trees ſhould be planted, if on Paradiſe 
Stocks, ſhould be ſix or eight Feet ; but if on Grab Stocks, 
ſixteen or twenty Feet aſunder each Way. The Management 
of this being the ſame with Pears, I need not repeat it. 
Some Perſons alſo plant Apricocks and Plums for Dwarfs, 

but theſe ſeldom ſucceed well, as being of a tender Conſtituti- 
on; and thoſe which will produce Fruit on Dwarfs, are much 
more likely to do ſo when train'd on an Eſpaker, where they 
can be much better manag'd, and therefore I judge it much the 
better Method, as being more certain, and the Trees will 
make a better Figure, 
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AR'TTH is the principal Matter whereof our Globe conſiſts ; 
E the Character of which, according to Dr. Boerhaave, is, 
lat it is a Foffil Body, neither diſſoluble by Fire, Water, nor 
Air; that it is inſipid, and tranſparent ; more fuſible than Stone; 

fill friable, and containing uſually a Share of Fatneſs. 
There is no ſuch Thing as a ſtrictly ſimple Earth; Mr. 
Boyle ſays, That it doth not appear, that Nature any more 
than Art affords an elementary Earth; at leaſt, ſome which 
appear of the ſimpleſt Sorts are found, upon Examination, to 
have Qualities not aſcrib'd to pure Earth. 

Of ſuch Earths, ſome are ſimple, and immutable, as Chalk, 
Pumice, and rotten Stone ; others compound and auf: of 
which Kind are all Boles, red, white, and brown; Fullers 
Earth; and divers Kinds of Medicinal Earths, as the Cretica, 
Hungarica, Lemnian Earth, and others. | | 

Which Earths are all reſolvable into Oil, a little acid Salt, 
45 and a Calx, which is the Baſis, or the Earth properly fo 

d. f 

Sand is by Naturaliſts generally rank'd as a Species of Earth, 
tho* not very properly; in that Sands, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are a 
Sort of Cryſtals, or little tranſparent Pebbles, and are cal- 
cinable, and by the Addition of a fix'd Alcaline Salt, fuſible, 
and convertible into Glaſs. 5 | 

The fat Earth is render'd fertile by the Means of Sand, and 
becomes fit to feed and nouriſh Vegetables, &c. for pure Earth 
is liable to coaleſce into a hard coherent Maſs, as in Clay ; and 
Earth thus imbodied, and as it were glu'd together, -would be 
very for the Nouriſhment of Plants. 2 

t if hard Sand, i. e. Cry/tals, which are indiſſoluble in 
Water, and ſtill retain the ſame Figure, be intermix'd with 

ſuch Earth, they will keep the Pores of the Earth open, and 


— 


the Eartb itſelf looſe and incompact, and by that means vive 
Room for the Juices to move, aſcend, Qc. and for Pland u. 
be nouriſh'd thereby. 

Thus a Vegetable being planted either in the Sand alone, ,, 
in the fat Glebe and Earth alone, receives no Growth or Incre. 
ment, but is either ſtary'd or ſuffocated ; but mix the two, and 
the Maſs becomes fertile. 

In effi by means of Sand the Earth is render'd, in ſome 
meaſure, ical, Pores and Interſtices being hereby maig. 
tain'd or TT ſomethi ? to Veſſels is effeQed, 
by which the Juices of the Earth may be convey'd, prepar' 
digeſted, circulated, and at length excern'd and thrown off j, 
the Roots of Plants. | 

The Earth is made up of two Parts: The firſt the contajniy 
Part, i. e. the Body, Bed, or Couch ; the ſecond Part contain 
ed, and thoſe are the nitrous or ſulphureous Particles or proliſct 
Salts, The firſt is a lifeleſs inanimate Maſs, and is only the 
Receptacle of the other: For the Earth conſider'd fimgh, 
and abſtracted from the before-mention'd nitrous and prolifu; 
Salts, is a lifeleſs, dead, and inanimate Maſs ; but by the 
operation of Water, Sun, and Air, is put into Motion, ay 
promotes the Work of Vegetation: But if it were ftript d 
thoſe prolifick Salts and ſpirituous Particles, would produce ng 
Manner of Plant, Herb, &c. that ſhould be planted or ſom 
in it. 

Theſe nitrous Particles or proliſict Salts, are of various an} 
different Qualities ; and according as the Earth is more or le 
ſtor'd with all or ſome of them, it is more or leſs productive; 
and according as it abounds with ſome of them more thay 
others, differing from one another in Contexture, it conſtituts 
the different Species or Kinds of Soils adapted to the Propagati 
on of different Plants, the Pores of whoſe Roots are form'd to 
receive, and whoſe Nature is to attract thoſe Salts that are con- 
genial to them, | 

Some diſtinguiſh Earths into three Claſſes, Sand, Loan, 
and Clay; as thoſe upon one or other of which all others do n 
ſome reſpects depend. 

Gravel, and all the open Soils, till the Loam is come at, ar 
of the ſandy Kind. | 

Thoſe binding Earths from the Loam downwards, till the 
Stiffneſs of Chalk may be come at, may be reckon'd of the 
Clay Kind. 

All theſe Sorts of Earths have a little Tendency to Vegetz- 
tion, and have their Salts proper for it, but in a different Pro- 
portion; as a Peck of Clay may probably have double the 
Quantity of Salts in it that a Peck of Loam has; and a Peck 
of Loam may have twice the Quantity of Salts that Peck ui 
Sand has. 

Loam. Some call the ſuperficial Earth that we meet with 
in England by this Name, without having regard to what Pro- 
portions of Sand and Clay it contains: Others again call tha 
Earth Loam that inclines more to Clay than Sand : Some by 
Leam mean that Sort of Earth that equally partakes of Sau 
and Clay, being a Medium between Sand and Clay, which they 
call Mother- Earth. 

This Mother-Earth, they ſay, may be in Colour either black 
or yellow; and of which of theſe of xa ſoever it be Plant 
of all Sorts will grow in it. 8 | 

Sand and Clay likewiſe produce certain Plants which ar 
natural to each of them, and conſequently will thrive bette 
in them than in any other Soil. 
But Sand is apt to precipitate thoſe Plants that are ſet in it 
earlier than Clay, and will cauſe them to germinate near: 
Month ſooner than thoſe that grow in Clay, and that for thi 
Reaſon, that the Salts which are in the Sand are liable to be 
put in Motion by the leaſt Approach of the Warmth of the 
Sun; but as Sand is quick in the Operation, ſo the Salts are 
ſoon exhal'd and ſpent. 

Clay: The Parts of Clay are more cloſely compacted to- 
gether, and do not ſo eaſily give out thoſe Salts that are con- 
tain'd in it ; nor can the Fibres of every tender Plant make 
their Way thro! it in queſt of their proper Nutriment. 

But if the Parts of the Clay be open'd, by digging and 
breaking it into ſmall Particles, and thoſe Parts be — open 
by a Mixture of ſome ſharp Sand, or ſome other Body of the 
like Quality, the Effects of its Vigour will plainly appear. 

Some diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Temperaments of the Eart! 
either into a light, andy, or laoſe Contexture, or into thoſe of 
a tiff, clayey, or cloſe one; either of which have their reſpec- 
tive. good Qualities, and all of them, when they are in thei! 
Extremes, require Art to render them uſeful and beneficial in 
hel 9 9 73 and Growth of Plants. 3 Fe 

light, ſandy, or looſe Earth requires a proper Ligature, 
ſhould have a Compoſt of a * Naturs aq" — that are 
heavy, clayey, and cloddy, ſhould have a Compoſt of a more 
fiery, ſprightly Nature, that will inſinuate itſelf into the hen, 
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lumbys indigefted Clods, which would otherwiſe very much ob- 


e ineſs of Vegetation. | | 
ay Authors who — of the Qualities of Earth, ſay, A 
Earth ſhould be of a blackiſþ Colour, gravelly, fat, plant, 

or eaſy to be digg'd, and that it ſhould be neither co nor hight ; 
that it ought —— no ill Smell nor Taſte; and that it ought 
to be of the ſame Quality three or four Feet deep for Trees, 
which, if they have not that 1 will languiſh and decay, 
after they have been planted ſix Years, But this is not true in 
Fact; for moſt Trees will thrive very well, if they have two 
Feet Depth of good Earth, eſpecially Fruit-Trees, which pro- 
Juce the moſt generous Fruits when their Roots ſpread near 
the Surface of the Earth. : 

In order to know whether the Earth has any ill Smell or 
Taſte, they direct to lay a Handful of it to ſoak in Water for 
ſeven or eight Hours, and afterwards to ſtrain it, and taſte and 
Mmell it; by which, the Taſte or Smell will eaſily be per- 


ceiv'd. | 
EARWIGS. 3 
Theſe are very troubleſome Vermin in a Garden, eſpeciall 


where Carnations are preſerved ; for they are ſo fond of theſe 
Flowers, that if Care is not taken to prevent them, they will 
intirely deſtroy them, by eating off the ſweet Part at the Bot- 
tom of the — o prevent which, moſt People have 
Stands erected, which have a Baſon of Earth or Lead round 
each Supporter, which is conſtantly kept fill'd with Water. 
Sce the Article Carnation. 

Others hang the hollow Claws of Crabs and Lobſters upon 
Sticks in divers Parts of the Garden into which theſe Vermin 
get; and by often ſearching them, you will deſtroy them 
without much Trouble; which will be of great Service to 
your Wall-Fruit, for theſe are great Deſtroyers thereof. 


EBULUS. Lide Sambucus Humilis. 


ECHINATE SEEDS; [of Echinus, Lat. a Hedge-hog] 
ſuch Seeds of Plants as are prickly and rough. 


ECHYNOMELOCACTUS. Vide Melocactus. 


ECHINOPHORA ; of EN, a Hedge-hog, and Me, Gr. 
to bear] Prickly-headed Parſnip. 


The Characters are; 


The Cup of the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is divided 
nr ve arts, and expands in Form of a Star, in which is m- 
cluded the Foot-ftalk of the Umbel ; the Fruit conſiſts of one 
prickly Veſſel, in which is contain d one long Seed. 


We have but one Specie of this Plant, which is, 


EcHINOPHORA, paſtinace folio. C. B. Echinophora, with 
a Parſnip-Leaf. 


There is no great Uſe or Beauty in this Plant ; but it is pre- 
ſerv'd in curious Botanick Gardens, for Variety-ſake. It may 
be propagated by ſowing the Seeds ſoon after they are ripe, or 
very early in the Spring ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be ſingled out, ſo as to remain about eight or ten 


Inches aſunder. The ſecond Year after ſowing they will pro- 
duce ripe Seeds. | 


ECHINOPUS ; [of g a Hedge-hog, becauſe the Heads 
of this Plant reſemble this Animal] Globe- Thiſtle, w#lgo. 


The Characters are; 


It hath the whole Appearance of a Thiſtle ; the Leaves are 
produc'd alternately ; the Florets conſiſt of one Leaf, which is 
divided into five Segments, and is hollow ; and each fingle Floret 
has a ſcaly Cup ; the Florets are collefted into a ſpherical Head, 
which has one common Cup or Covering. | 


The Species are; 


1. Echixorus major. J. B. Greater Globe-Thiſtle. 

2. Echixor us major humilior, floribus albidis. Flor. Bat. 
Greater Dwarf Globe-Thiſtle, with whitiſh Flowers. 

3. Echixorus minor annuus, capite magno. Tourn. Leſſer 
annual Globe-Thiſtle, with a large Head. 


The firſt of theſe Plants hath been an old Inhabitant of the 
Engliſh Gardens, where it hath had a Place more for Variety, 
than any particular pony: * | I 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety which hath been obtain'd from 
Seeds of the former. Theſe Plants may be propagated by ſow- 
as thak Seeds in the Spring of the Year in a light Soll: And 
when the Plants are ſtrong enough to remove, they may be 


* 


tranſplanted into the Middle of large Borders, or in any abject 

Part of the Garden; for they are too large to ſtand amongſt 

nicer Plants, which would be greatly injured by their 

Leaves. The ſecond Year after ſowing they will produce 

Flowers ; and if the Autumn is not too cold or wet, will 

2 Seeds: But the Roots of theſe will abide three or four 
ears, and | produce Flowers and Seeds annually. _ 

The third Sort is an annual Plant, and requires to be ſown 
early, as alſo to have an open warm Situation; otherwiſe it 
will not produce good Seeds in this Country, This Plant is of 
ſmall Growth, and ſo may the better be preſerv'd in a warm 
Border amongſt other curious Plants. 


ECHINUS ; Lat. is the prickly Head, or Cover of the 
Seed, or Top of any Plant; fo call'd, from its Likeneſs to a 
Hedge-hog. : 


ECHIUM ; [of "ey, Gr. a Viper, becauſe the ripe Seed 
of this Plant reſembles the Head of a Viper. It is call'd Herba 
Viperaria, becauſe the Antients believ'd that this Plant kill'd 
Vipers] Vipers Bugloſs. 


The Characters are; 
The Cup of the Flnwer is large, and divided into five long 


ſlender Segments ; the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is ſhap'd like 


a Funnel, and ſomewhat inflected, having its upper Part ftretch'd 
out to a greater Length than the lower ; the upper Part or Galea 
of the Flower is divided into two, and the lotuer Part or Beard 
into three Parts; in the Middle of the Flower are produc'd five 
Stamina (or Threads) which are reflex d; each Flower is ſuc- 
ceeded by four Seeds, which are in form of a Viper's Head. 


The Species are; 5 


1. Echiun vulgare. C. B. Common Vipers Bugloſs. 


2. EcyHium majus & aſperius, flore albo. C. B. Great 
rough Vipers Bugloſs, with a white Flower. 
2 EcHiuM majus & aſperius, Fry dilute purpureo, Bot. 
onſ. Great rough Vipers Bugloſs, with a Flower of a pale 
purple Colour. 


4. Echo ampliſſimo folio, Luſitanicum. Tourn, Portugal 
Vipers Bugloſs, with a 125 La L 


5. EcH1uM Creticum latifolium rubrum. C. B. Broad-leav'd 
Candia Vipers Bugloſs, with a red Flower. | 

6. Ecurum Creticum anguſtifolium rubrum. C. B. Narrows 
leav'd Candia Vipers Bugloſs, with a red Flower. 

7. Ecnivum, foliis enguffi & villoſis. Tourn, Vipers Bu- 
gloſs, with narrow hairy Leaves. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which are 
preſerv'd in curious Botanick Gardens; but theſe here menti- 
on'd are the chief Sorts which I have obſerv'd in England. 
The firſt Sort is found wild upon dry chalky Hills and gravelly 
Soils in divers Parts of England, and is ſometimes uſed in Me- 
dicine : But there are none of the Varieties which are culti- 
vated for their Beauty; tho? I think the firſt, fifth, and fixth 
Sorts do deſerve a Place in ſome dry abject Part of the Garden, 
where little elſe will grow, for the ſake of Variety, and the 
long Continuance of their Flowers. They are moſt of them 
biennial Plants ; the Seeds being ſown in the Spring, will the 


| ſecond Summer after produce Flowers and Seeds, after which 


they ſeldom continue: They all delight in a rubbiſhy gravelly 
Soil, and will grow upon the Tops of old Walls or Buildings, 
where when once they have eſtabliſh'd themſelves, they will 
drop their Seeds, and thereby maintain a Succeſſion of Plants 
=; any Care ; and on theſe Places they appear very beau- 
tiful, : | 


EDERA QUINQUEFOLIA. Vd. Vite 


' EDGINGS. The beſt and moſt durable Plant for Edgings 
in a Garden, is Box, which, if well planted, and rightly ma- 


| nag'd, will continue in Beauty for ſeveral Years : The beſt 


Seaſon for planting this, is either in the Autumn, or very early 
in the Spring; for if you plant it late, and the Seaſon ſhould 
prove hot and dry, it will be very ſubject to miſcarry, unleſs 
reat, Care is 24 to ſupply it with Water, The beſt Sort 
Þr this Purpoſe is the Dwarf Dutch- Box. 
Theſe Edgings are only planted upon the Sides of Borders 
"next Walks, and not (as the Faſhion was ſome Years ago) to 
lant the Edgings of Flower-beds, or the Edges of Fruit: 
Puder in the Middle of Gardens, unleſs they have a Gravel 
Walk between them, which renders it proper to preſerve the 
Walks clean, by keeping the Earth of the Borders from waſh- 
ing down in hard Rains. , 
8 was alſo the Practice formerly, to plant Edgings of divers 
Sorts of Aromatick Herbs, as Thyme, Savory, Hyſſap, Laven- 


der, 
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der, &c, But theſe being ſubje& to grow woody, ſo that 
they can't be kept in due Compaſs, and in hard Winters being 
often kill'd in Patches, whereby the Edgings are render'd in- 
complete, they are now ſeldom us'd for this Purpoſe. 

Some People alſo make Edgings of Daiſies, Thrift, Catch- 
fy, and other 1 N. Plants; but theſe alſo will require to 
be tranſplanted every Year, in order to have them handſome ; 
for they ſoon grow out of Form, and are ſubject alſo to decay 
in Patches, ſo that there is not any Plant which ſo compleatly 
anſwers the Deſign as Dwarf- Box, which muſt be preferr'd to 
all others, | 


EFFLORESCENCE, Lat. The Blowing out of a Flower. 
To EGERMINATE, Lat. To bud or ſpring out. 


ELATERIUM ; [ tazrhpuv, of Raabe, Gr. to agitate, as tho' 
a bent Bow which returns to its former State: Or it is ſo call'd 
of its Fruit, which if it be touch'd lightly ſcatters itſelf ; 
but the ripe Fruit is carefully to be gather'd between Cloths, 
or in a Pitcher, that it may diſcharge itſelf in that, that it may 
not affect the Eyes] The Wild Cucumber. 


The Characters are; 


The Branches are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Cucumber, but 
have no Tendrils ; the Fruit is prickly, and when ripe, burſts 
with great Elaſticity, and abounds with feetid Juice. 


We have but one Specie of this Plant, which is; 


EL ATRIUM efficinarum. Boerh. Ind. This is the Cucumis 
Hlugſtris, Affninus diftus, of Caſpar Bauhin, Wild Cucum- 
ber. 


This Plant is cultivated in ſome Gardens for Medicinal Uſe, 
but is chiefly preſerv'd in curious Gardens for its Varietys as 
alſo for Diverſion; for when the Fruit is ripe, if you offer to 
gather it, it burſts and caſts its Juice and Seeds with great E- 
laſticity, for which it is call'd by ſome Noli me Tangere, or 
Touch me not : Which Appellation may be given to many other 
Plants on this Account. 

It may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds in the Spring of 
the Year in an open warm Border; and: when the Plants are 
come up, they may be tranſplanted into open Beds or Borders, 
about 6-or-8 Feet Diſtance from each other; for the Vines will 
ſpread very far, eſpecially if the Ground is good in which they 
are planted : Theſe produce their Fruit in Autumn, which if 
you ſuffer to fall off, and emit their Seeds, will afford a plenti- 
ful Supply of Plants without any farther Care. 8 


ELATINE. Vide Linaria. 


ELAAGNUS ; [from aaa, an Olive, and 43, vitex; 
becauſe this Plant hath Leaves like thoſe of the Chaſte- Tree, 
and a Fruit like an Olive] Oleaſter, or Wild Olive. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a tubulous Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, and cut into 
four Segments, whoſe Calyx afterward becomes a Fruit ſhaped like 
an Olive, incliſing a Stone of the ſame Form. 


The Species are | 


1. EL ZAGNUS orzental:s 55 fructu maximo. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern broad-leav'd Wild Olive, with a large Fruit. 

2. ELx AVN us orientalis anguſtifolius, fructu parvo, olive- 
22 ſubdulci. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Wild Olive, with narrow 
ves, and a ſmall ſweet Olive-ſhap'd Fruit. | 

. EL XAGNus orientalis anguſtifolius, fructu minimo rotun- 
diori & ſubacids. Tourn. Cory , Eaſtern narrow-leav'd Wild 
Olive, with a ſmall roundiſh and acid Fruit. 7 ; 

4. EL&AGNUS non ſpinaſa, ow anguſtis & longiſſumis, 
fructu parvo oliveform, Wild Olive without Spines, narrow 


long Leaves, and a ſmall Olive-ſhap'd Fruit. 


Ihe firſt and third Sorts Dr. Tournefort obſerved growing in 
ſeveral Iſlands of the Archipelago ; the ſecond Sort is found in 
great Plenty upon the Hills in Spain, Italy, and ſome Parts of 

Germany ; the fourth Sort is the moſt. common in the Engliſb 

Gardens, and hath been by moſt botanic Authors mentioned 

for the ſecond Sort; tho' by comparing of them together, 
they appear very different ; for the Leaves of the ſecond are 


much ſhorter than thoſe of the fourth ; and the Branches are - 


beſet with Thorns between the Leaves; whereas the 
fourth Sort hath no Spines on it: But where this is a Native, I 
cannot determine, tho? probably it was found with the ſecond 
Sort in ſome of the ee Parts of Europe. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by laying down the young 
Shoots in Autumn, which will taxe Root in one Vear, when they 


ſeveral Segments almoſt to the Battom ; the 


may be cut off from the old Trees, and either tranſplanted in. 
to a Nurſery for two or three Years, to be trained up, or into 
the Places where they are to remain. The beſt Seaſon for tranſ. 
planting of theſe Trees, is in the latter End of February, , 
the Beginning of March, tho* they may be removed at Michas. 
mas, provided the Roots are mulched to protect them from ſe. 
vere Froft in Winter, Theſe Plants ſhould be placed whe, 
they may be protected from ſtrong Winds; for they grow very 
freely, and are very ſubject to be ſplit down by the Wing, | 
they are too much expoſed, | | 

| Theſe Trees commonly grow to eighteen or twenty Feet 
high; and when they are intermixed with other Trees of the 
ſame Growth, make a protey Diverſity ; for the Leaves f 
theſe Trees are of a ſilver Colour, ſo are eaſily diſtinguiſhed a 
a' Diſtance, In June theſe Trees produce great Quantities f 
ſmall yellowiſh Flowers of a very ſtrong Scent, and ſbmetime, 
they produce Fruit in England. 


ELEPHANTOPUS ; [of taxa, an Elephant, and xg, , 
Foot] Elephant's-Foot ; ſo called by Monſieur Vaillant 3 be 
cauſe, he ſays, the under Leaves of the firſt Sort ſomewhy 
reſemble an Elephant's Foot. 


The Characters are; 
It hath a diſcous Flower, compoſed of ſeveral Florets whit 


are hermaphrodite, contained in one r which is cut int 

ottom of the Cahu 
is flat, and filled with Ovaries, which are beſet on the Top with 
Hairs ; the Diſks are jointed upon a common Placenta, and forn 
a ſort of Sheaf garniſhed with a Foliage. 


The Species are; | 


1. ELEPHANTOPUS conyze folio, Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien, 
1719. Elephant's-Foot, with a fleabane Leaf. 

2, ELEPHANTOPUS folio ſinuato. Vaill. Mem, Acad. Scien, 
1719. Elephant's-Foot with a ſinuated Leaf. 

3. ELEPHANTOPUS Helenii folio, flore purpuraſcente, Ele- 
phant's-Foot, with an elecampane Leaf, and purpliſh Flow- 


ers. 


The firſt Sort grows in great Plenty in South Carolina, where 
it is a very common Weed ; for from the Earth in which ſome 
Plants were brought over from thence, I have frequently had 
this Plant come up as a Weed. The ſecond and third Sorts 
are very common in Jamaica, and in ſeveral Parts of the Spa- 
niſh Weſt- Indies; from whence I have received Seeds and Spe- 
cimens, which were collected by my late ingenious Friend 
Dr. William Houſtoun. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they muſt be tranſplanted into Pots filled with light freſh Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken Root ; then you 
ſhould let them have a large Share of freſh Air in warm 
Weather, and give them plenty of Water : With this Manage- 
ment the firſt and ſecond Sorts will flower in Augu/t, and if 
the Autumn proves favourable, will ripen their Seeds in OA 
ber; but the Plants ſhould be placed in a Stove after the Seed; 
are perfected, if you deſign to preſerve them through the 

Inter. 5 

The third Sort is hardier than either of the former, and may 
be preſerved throꝰ the Winter in a Green-houſe, without any 
additional Heat; this Plant dies to the Root every Autumn, 
and riſes gain the following Spring ; but it ſeldom flowers, 
unleſs the Seaſon be very warm, or that the Plants are forward- 
ed by a Hot-bed in the Spring. This Plant hath been long 
known. in the European Gris, under the Title of Scabioſa 
Indica Bontii. | 


ELEPHAS. This Plant was 
blance which the Flower has to an 


The Characters are; 


It hath an anomalous per ſonated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
which hath two ine ips; the upper _— an E A 
phant's Trunk, but the under one is divided into ſeveral Parts; 
from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the hinder 
Part of the Flower, which afterward becomes a Fruit divided into 
two Cells, which contain many oblong Seeds. 


The Species are; 


1. ELEPHaAs Italica, flore magno, proboſcide ſurrecta. Tour. 
Talian Elephas, with a large Flower, whoſe upper Lip or 
Trunk is ere, + © 

2. ELEPHAS orientalis, fore parvo, roboſcide ſurrecta. 
Tourn, Eaſtern Elephas, with a ſmall Flower, whoſe uppet 
Lip or Trunk is erect RAS, 2 


o named, 


rom the Reſem- 
lephant's 


ead, 


3. ELEPHAS 
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Er Er HAS orientalis, flore magno, proboſcide incurva. 
. Eaſtern Elephas, with a large Flower, whoſe upper 
Lip or © runk is bent downward. 


The firſt Sort naturally in ſome Parts of hah, from 

hence the Seeds have been procured by ſome curious Perſons; 
but this Plant is very rare in England at preſent. The other 
two Sorts were diſcovered . Dr. — in the Levant, 
who ſent the Seeds to the Royal. Garden at Paris ; where the 
Plants were raiſed, and have fince been diſtributed to ſeveral 
curious Perſons in Europe. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſoun on a Bed of light freſh Earth the Beginning of March; 
when the Plants begin to appear, they ſhould be kept clear from 
Weeds ; and in dry Weather they muſt be frequently watered, 
which will greatly promote their Growth. hen the Plants 
Ie about two Inches high, they ſhould be carefully taken out 
of the Bed, and vo = 9p , ſome of them into ſmall Pots, 
Glled with light freſh Earth, and the others into a Bed of freſh 
Earth in a warm Situation. Theſe Plants muſt be ſcreened 
from the Sun until they have taken Root ; after which time 
they may beexpoſed to the open Air, obſerving to water them 
in dry Woke, as alfo to keep them clear from Weeds : 
when thoſe Plants, which were planted in Pots, have grown ſo 
much as to fill the Pots with their Roots, they muſt be ſhaken 
out of them, and their Roots pared, and then put into Pots a 
little larger than the former; which muſt be filled with freſh 
Earth, and then placed into an open Situation, obſerving to 
water them duly in dry Weather. In this Phce they may re- 
main until the Beginning of November, when they ſhould be 
removed and placed under a Hot-bed Frame, where they may 
be ſheltered from ſevere Froſt in Winter ; but in mild Wea- 
ther they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible ; ſo that 
the Glalfes of the Hot-bed muſt be taken off every Day when 
the Weather is good. In the Spring ſome of theſe Plants may 
be ſhaken out of the Pots, and planted in a warm Border, 
where they will thrive, and produce their Flowers, and ſome- 
times will perſect their Seeds in this Country. 

Thoſe Plants which are planted in a Bed of good Earth, 
will require no other Culture but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and in dry Weather they muſt be duly watered ; but 
if the Winter ſhould prove very " Rovers it'will be proper to co- 
ver them with Mats or Peaſe-haulm, to prote& them from the 
Froſt ; and in the Spring, the Plants may be taken up, and 
tranſplanted- into the Borders of the Pleafure-garden, where 
they are defigned to remain. As theſe Plants are in danger of 
being deſtroyed in very cold Winters, ſo it will be proper to 
keep two or three Plants of each Kind in Pots, which may be 
ſheltered from ſevere Froſt, in order to preſerve the Spectes. 


ELICHRYSUM, or HELIOCHRYSON : [tauypvor is 
compos'd of ue, Sol, the Sun; and of yoveig, Aurum, Gold, 
becauſe the Cup of the Flower is for the moſt part of a 
Gold-colour} Eternal Flower. | 


The Characters are; 


The Disk of the Flower contains many hermaphrodite Florets; 
in the Centre of each of theſe ariſes the oy + which is crown'd 
with Hairs, and is ſupported by a naked Placenta; uy are 
all contain'd in a ſcaly Cup, which conſiſis of dry Membranes, 
aud is, for the moſt part, of a ſplendid Colour. 


The Species are; 


1. EIichRrsun, ſeu ſtœchas citrina anguſtifolia. 
Goldylocks or Caſſidony. 

2. ELICHRYSUM montanum, flore rotundiori candido. Tourn. 
Cats-foot or Mountain Caſſidony, with a white round Flow- 
er, | 

3. ELICHRYSUM montanum, flore rotundiori variegato.Tourn, 
———_— or Mountain Caſſidony, with a round variegated 

ower. 

4. ElicurxysumM Americanum latifolium. Tourn. Broad- 
leay'd 22 Eternal- Flower. 1 

5. Elicurysum ſyplveſtre latifolium, flare parvo ſmgulari. 
Teurn. Broad-leav'd wild Eternal-Flower, with a ſmall ſin- 
r rs * 

. ELIcRhRY SUN ſylveſtre latifolium, fore magno ſingulari. 
_ Broad-leav'd 0 Eternal-F lower, with a ſingle large 

er. vi TA | 

7. ElicurysuM ſylveſtre latifolium, capitulis conglobatis, 
C. B. Broad-leav'd Ls Eternal- Flower, with many Heads 
cloſely united. | 
| 8. ELICHRYSUM, fore ſuave rubente. Hort. Cath. E- 
Jet ternal-Flower, with a ſoft Red-colour'd Flower. 

9. Elicyrysum Africanum fertidiſſimum, ampliſſimo folio, 
AS cahce argenteo. Tourn, Sti rican Eternal-Flower, 


C. B. 


with a broad Leaf and a ſilver- colour d Cup. 


r n S 


* 


10. Ericuttysun Africanum, fertidiſſimum, ampliſſimo folio, 
calyce aured, Tourn. Stinking A rican Eternal-Flower, hem 


a broad Leaf and a gold-colour* ä 
FR 0 aftern Eternal- 


11. ELICHRYSUM Oriental. 

12. E M arboreum fx: 

12. ELICHRYSUM arboreum canum, ſalvie folio odora- 
to. Boerb. Id. F Tres Ran. — with a 
ſweet-ſmelling Sage-Leaf. 8 

13. ELICHRYSUM Africanum, folio oblongo, ſubtus incanog 
ſupra viridi, flore luteo. Boerh, Ind. African Eternal 

ower, with a — 2 Leaf, hoary iS route but green on 
the upper Part, and a yellow Flower. 

14. ELicyRysUM Africanum ruteſcens, follis crithmi ma- 
rini. Hort. Shrubby African Eternal-Flower, with 
Leaves like the Samphire. | 

15. ELichHR Vs, Africanum fruteſcens, foliis fœchados 
citrinæ, flore aureo. Boerh, Ind. Shrubby African Eternal - 
Flower, with Leaves like the Golden Caſſidony. | 
16. EticyurRyzum Africanum 8 latifolium, 
calyce floris argentes & ambpliſſimo. Olden, oolly African 
--+- Girona ternal-Flower, with an ample filver-colour'd 

up. ; 

17. ELycyurysuM Africanum tomentoſum fruteſcens, calyce 
argenteo. Com. Pl. Rar. African ſhrubby Eternal-Flower, 
with woolly Leaves and a filver-colour'd Flower-Cup. | 

18. ElicyRysUM Africanum fruteſcens, anguſtis & longi- 


oribus folits incanis, Hort. Amſt. Shrubby African Eternal- 
Flower, with long narrow ho _ 

19. ELICHRYSUM — folio. Tourn, The moſt 
narrow-leav*'d Golden Caffidony. 

20, ELicuRYSUM umbellatum maritimum Hi 
Tourn, Spaniſh maritime 


N. 4 


icum, 


umbellated Golden Caſſido- 


21. ELIcHRVYSsUM ſeu Stæœchas citrina latifolia. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav'd Golden Caſſidony. 

22, ELicuRysUM Germanicum, calyce ex aureo rutilante, 
Tourn, German Goldylocks, with a reddiſh golden Empale- 
ment. 

23. ELICHRYSUM Germanicum, calyce ſanguines, Tourn, 
German Goldylocks, with a Blood - coloured Empale- 
ment, : 

24. ELicurysUM anguſtifolium incanum, maximo flore. 
Le Hoary narrow-leav d Golden Caſſidony, with a large 

ower. 

25. ELICHRYSUM lavendulæ folio breviori, floribus con- 
globatis minime luteis. D. Sherard. Raii ſup. Golden Caſſi- 
dony, witha ſhorter lavender Leaf, and conglobated Flowers, 
which are very little yellow. 

26. ELlicyRysUM latifolium Hiſpanicum, corymborum 
Squamulis & floribus amplis ſulphureis. Pluk. Almag. Broad- 
leav'd Spaniſh Golden Caſſidony, with large yellow Flow- 
ers. 

27. ELICHRYSUM latifolium villoſum, alato caule, odora- 
tiſſimum. Pluk. Phyt. The moſt ſweet-ſmelling hairy broad- 
leav'd Golden Caffidony, with a winged Stalk. 

28. ELICHRYSUM ortzentale, folits amplioribus ſubrotundis. 
Tourn, Eaſtern Golden Caſſidony, with larger roundiſh 
Leaves. 

29. ELICHRYSUM oriental: ſimile, calyce florum argenteo. 
Tourn, Golden Caſſidony reſembling the Eaſtern one, with 
a filve; Empalement. | 

30. ELICHRYSUM orientale vernum anguſtifolium. Tourn. 
Narrow-leav'd Eaſtern Spring Golden Cafhdony. 

i ELICHRYSUM ortentale, leucoii folio viridi. Tourn, 
ern Golden Caffidony, with a green July-flower Leaf. 

32. ELIcHRYSUM orientale glutinoſum, lavendule folio. 
2. : Glutinous Eaſtern Golden Caflidony, with a Laven- 
der 


. ELIchRVYSUM Africanum, folio. oblongo anguſto, flore 
l. poſtea aureo. 8725. Hale Gelden cal 5 
7 narrow oblong Leaf, and a red Flower turning to a Yel- 

W. 
ELIICHRVYsUM Africanum lanuginoſum latifolium, calyce 
furs argentes & ampliſſums. Olin. aller d 3 
African Golden Caffidony, with a very large filver Empale- 
ment, | 

. EticyurRysUM Africanum lanuginoſum, anguſti ſſimo 
fl? calyce floris argenteo 4 ampliſſimo. Ge was: A- 
frican Golden Caflidony, with a very narrow Leaf, and a large 
filver Empalement. | 

6. ELicuRYysUM Aſricanum fruteſcens, coridis folio. 
Oldenl. Shrubby African Goldylocks, with a Coris Leaf. 
37. ELICHRYSUM Africanum incanum tomentoſum, foliis ſub- 
rotundis, Oldenl, Woolly hoary African Goldylocks, with 
roundiſh Leaves, | | 
ty 5 B bb 38. EI I- 
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8. ExrcuRysuM Africanum umbellatum odoratum luteum. 
Ol Yellow ſweet-{melling umbellated African Goldy- 
locks. | 


The firſt of theſe Sorts hath no great Beauty, but it being 
a medicinal Plant, is preſerv'd in Phyſick Gardens. This ſel- 
dom produces good Seeds in England, but is very eaſily propa- 
gated by planting Slips or Cuttings in a Border, an 
time from April to Auguſt ; which, if carefully ſupply*d wi 
Water, will puſh out Roots in a Month's time, and may 
then be remov'd to the Place where it is to remain for good, 

This delights in a dry warm Soil, that is not too rich; for 

if the Soil be wet, or over-dung'd, it will cauſe this Plant to 
make ſtronger Shoots in Summer, but then it will be liable to 
be deſtroy'd with a little cold Weather in Winter, This 
Plant may be train'd up to a r lar Head, if proper Care be 
taken of it while young, and will grow to the Height of three 
or four Feet. 

The ſecond and third Sorts are Inhabitants of the Northern 
Mountains in Yorkſhire, Cumberland, &c. "Theſe Plants 

ow very Cloſe to the Ground, and increaſe ve faſt from 
the Off-ſets, which are produc'd in great Plenty on every Side 
the Plants, which emit Roots from their Joints as they trail 
upon the Ground, ſo that in a ſhort time they will overſpread 
the Ground where they are planted, 

Theſe Plants produce ſmall Buncheg'of ſoft dry Flowers, 
which if gather'd when they are in Beauty, and preſferv'd in a 
dry Place, will continue freſh and fair for ſome Years, for 
which Reaſon they deſerve a Place in every Garden, to 
increaſe the Varieties of theſe Flowers, which will afford Plea- 
ſure at a Seaſon when the Ground is ſo lock'd up, that none 
of the flowery Tribe abroad ap above-ground. "Theſe 
Plants will grow in a ſhady dry Place in any remote Part of a 
Garden, and are by ſome planted for Edgings to North Bor- 
ders. | 

The fourth Sort is agreat Rambler in a Garden, and ſhould 
therefore be either confin'd to Pots, or planted in ſome abject 
Part of the Garden, in a Place by itſelf; for if it ſtand near 
any other Plants or Flowers, it will be apt to over-run and de- 
ſtroy them; for the Roots creep far under-ground, and will 
ariſe at a great Diſtance from the old Plant : But however as 
the Flowers are very beautiful amongſt others of the perpetual 
Kind, they ſhould not be wanting in a good Garden. This, 
though ftiPd an American Plant, yet is thought to be a Native 
of ſome of- the warm European Countries. It delights in a 
dry warm Soil, and increaſes plentifully by the Off- ſets. | 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts are Plants of no great . 
They are preſerv'd in Botanick Gardens for gg, ay t 
are ſeldom cultivated in Gardens for Pleaſure. They may 
be propagated either by ſowing their Seeds in the Spring on a 
moderate Hot-bed, or by planting Cuttings or Slips in any of 
the Summer Months But theſe Plants producing Seeds in 
Plenty, it is the common Method to increaſe or maintain them 
by Seeds, Theſe muſt be planted in Pots filPd with light ſandy 
Earth, and muſt be ſhelter'd in Winter, giving them as much 
free open Air as poflible in mild Weather, and often refreſh- 
ing them with Water : With this Management they may be 
train'd up to the Height of three or four Feet, and will grow 
ſhrubby ; but if ſuffer'd to remain abroad, they will not ſur- 
vive the Winter. 

The ſeventh Sort is an Annual, and is a Plant of very little 
Beauty, and is only preſerv'd for Variety, and will require no 
farther Care than to ſuffer the Seeds to fall upon this Grown, 
which will ariſe, and afford an abundant Supply of Plants. 
The eighth Sort is an abiding Plant, which deſerves a Place 
in the moſt curious Gardens for the Beauty of its Flowers, 
This is propagated by planting Cuttings in any of the Sum- 
mer Months, which ſhould be put into Pots fill'd with light 
ſandy Soil, and plung'd into a moderate Hot-bed, to facilitate 
their Rooting ; after which they may be expos'd to the open 
Air, and ſome of them may be planted into a warm dry Bor- 
der, where they will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
without any Shelter; but *tis adviſeable always to preſerve 
ſome in Pots under Cover in Winter, leſt thoſe abroad ſhould 
be 8 as it ſometimes happens in very ſevere Froſts. 

This Plant producing Flowers which are of a fine ſoft red 


Colour, are a very great Ornament in Winter, when inter- 


mix'd with the ſeveral Varieties of Eternal Flowers, in Glaſſes 
or Baſons fill'd with dry Sand, which being preſerv'd from 
Wet, will afford a great deal of Pleaſure, when other Flowers 
are not to be procur d. 

The ninth and tenth Sorts are Biennial Plants. Theſe ſel- 
dom continue after they have flower'd and produc'd Seeds. 
They may be ſown in the Spring upon a warm and dry Bor- 
der ; and when the Plants are come up pretty rang, they 

arm Borders, 


may be tranſplanted out either into Pots or in w 
allowi 


them at leaſt eight or ten Inches Room; for when 


E 


— 
ow . ſhoot out many Branches * 
erg and produce Bunches of dry — 8 thei He 
Plants of this kind, which being preſerv'd, do add to the Ve 4 
riety. 
But theſe Plants while freſh, do emit a violent ſtrong Smet * 
upon the leaſt Touch, for which they have been by 
People rejected. They will endure our ordinary Winten — 
the open Air, if planted in a dry Soil; but in ſevere Calf n 
apt to be demoliſſ d. ay be 
The eleventh Sort is one of the moſt beautiful of all thi _ 
Tribe, producing large Bunches of bright Yellow-colouy -- 
Flowers, 'This 1s er in Portugal and Spain for ad N 25 
ing their Places of Worſhip in the Winter- ſeaſon, as alſo fr 2 
the Ladies to adorn their Heads; for which Purpoſes it i ary 
ferable to any of the flowery Tribe. ora -- 
This Plant ſeldom produces Seeds in England, but is pr = 
ted by planting Cuttings in the Summer-ſeaſon, which muſt be oh 
ſet in Pots of light Earth, and plung'd into a moderate Ho th 
bed, to facilitate their ſtriking root; then you muſt put ea | e 
Plant into, a ſeparate Pot fill' with the like freſh Each m *., 
during the Summer-ſeaſon you may expoſe them with 8 — 
Myriles, &c. but in Winter they muſt be put either thr a, Wa 
Hot-bed Frame, or into an airy Green-houſe,placing them na 8 
the Windows, that they may enjoy the free Air, il or | 
the Weather will permit the Glaſſes to be open'd ; for if ced 
are crowded amongſt other Plants, they are apt to draw, ary men 
their under Branches and Leaves will rot and decay : It m thei 
alſo have N but gentle Waterings. This produces in of t 
Flowers in May, which when fully grown, ſhou'd be cut tinu 
and preſerv'd in clean white Papers, and kept from the Air n a 
which greatly diminiſhes their Beauty: And this cutting q Care 
the Flowers will cauſe them to puſh out many Side- have 
whereby the Plant may be increas'd. Dive 
The twelfth Sort grows to be a very large Tree, where fen 
hath the Advantage of a warm Climate, that it may beplante T 
in the full Ground : And here in England there are ſevery Ned w. 
Trees of pretty large Growth: We have ſome in the Phyſick be ke 
Garden, which are upward of twelve Feet high, and hay pr ſe 
conſiderable Stems, and fine regular Heads, to which they Flow 
may be eaſily train'd, provided Care be taken in their Direc. WMwhcr 


tion while young. ett? 
This is propagated by planting Cuttings, as was directed |] 

for the former Sort, and _— have a freſh light Soil, and 
frequent barry In Winter it muſt be hous'd with Bay 


and other hardy Kinds of Ever-greens, where it may have free EI 
open Air in mild Weather. I have ſometimes known Plants | 
of this Kind endure abroad in moderate Winters 3 but in ſe- EI 
vere Cold they never eſcape. reltot 
The 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th Sorts are all prom- an 5 
gated by Cuttings, as was before directed. Theſe may be 
train'd up to . Shrubs with regular Stems, and will grow to the 
Height of fix or ſeven Feet: They are pretty hardy, and re- 7 
quire only to be ſecur'd from our ſevere F roſts, and muſt have pupil 
free open Air and frequent Waterings in mild Weather, WW Clin 
Theſe are all pretty Varieties in Collections of Exotick Plants; 
and altho* ſome of the Flowers have no great Beauty in them, 
yet they are worth preſerving, for the ſake of Variety. I, 
The 19th Sort is very common in the Engliſh Gardens, 2, 
and has been taken for the Stæchas citrina of the Diſpenſatory, 
by many good Botaniſts, but is very different from it. Thi T] 
will riſe to the Hehe of three Feet, and become ſhrubby ; it ries n 
is hardy, and may be eaſily propagated by planting Cuttings of dens 
it, in April, in a ſhady Border, obſerving to refreſh them with and 
Water, and keep them clear from Weeds, Theſe Cuttings Shrul 
will have made good Roots in about two Months; when they Heig 
may be taken up with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, andi kr 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain. Theſe Plant The 
may be kept in a regular Form, by pruning off their Side be tr 
Branches, and ſupporting them with Stakes: but the Shoot Flow 
muſt not be ſhortned in the Spring or Summer Months, for fore t 
that will prevent their flowering, into d 
The thirteen following Sorts are more rare in England than he 
the 19th, and are of humbler Growth. Theſe may be propa Wyreve 
pared by Slips, which ſhould be planted in Pots, filled with rhic 
ght rich Earth, and then plunged into a very moderate Hot uod 
bed of Tanners- bark; obſerving to ſcreen them from the Su Th 
until they have taken Root, when they ſhould be inured t hic 
bear the open Air by degrees. In Summer theſe Plants ſhoul i: Be, 
be placed abroad in a ; ak Situation, obſerving to wateWWfom 
them duly. in dry Weather: but in Winter they ſhould be plate B 
ced under a Hot-bed Frame, where they muſt have as muci 


free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; for they are pretty hat 
dy, and only require to be protected from ſevere Froſt, Th 
following Spring ſome of the Plants may be ſhaken out of ti 
Pots, and planted in a warm Border near the Shelter of 
Wall; where they will produce their Flowers, and may abid 
ſeveral Years, provided the Winters do not prove gy ſevert 

WAI oweve 
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it will be pr to keep a Plant or two of each 
Cs N. 8 3 ſheltered in Winter, ſo that if 

* which were planted abroad ſhould be deſtroyed, theſe 

tho _ preſerved to maintain the Sorts, 

my. ſix laſt-mentioned Kinds, are ſomewhat tenderer than 

n ſo require a little more Care to preſerve them in 


ation unti 5 k . G 
ſed with other hardy exotic Plants, in a warm Si- 
gu hers they may be defended from ſtrong Winds; in 


which Place they may remain until the Middle of October, at 


houſe 3 
mild Weat 
which will 
them to 3 

red in 
d ſoon be diſcovered by the hangin e 
but at this Seaſon they muſt not have ſo large Quantities of 
Water as in Summer, for that will ſometimes rot them. 

Some of theſe Sorts may be trained up to the Height of three 
or four Feet, and if they are rightly managed, may be redu- 
ced to regular Heads; whereby they will become very orna- 
mental in a Garden : for as they continue to produce 
their Flowers 2 moſt of the ſummer Months, and many 
of them produce Flowers late in Autumn, which will con- 
tinue in 1 moſt part of the winter Seaſon; ſo they afford 
n agreeable Variety at a Seaſon when other Flowers are very 
carce. Beſides, the different Appearance which theſe Plants 
tave from their hoary and woolly Leaves, makes an agreeable 
Diverſity amongſt other Plants in the Green-houſe, when they 
xe wholly diveſted of their Flowers. 

The Flowers of all theſe Sorts of Plants, if they are gather- 
ed when in Perfection, and laid in a dry Place where __ may 
be kept from Duſt and Air, will continue freſh and in _ 
for ſeveral Years ; ſo that from the ſeveral Varieties of the e 
Flowers, a Baſon or Flower - pot may be furniſhed in Winter, 
when few other Flowers can be procured, which will have a 
retty Effect, in Rooms or Halls; but the Stalks of theſe 
— muſt not be placed in Water, nor ſhould any Moi- 
ture come to their Flowers, for that will decay them. 


ELM. Jide Ulmus, 


EMERUS ; [This Name was given it by Theophraſtus, and 
reſtor'd by Cz/alpinus : It is by others call'd Colutea] Scorpi- 
on Sena, vulgo. 


Pa- 

— The Characters are; 

re- It hath Leaves like thoſe of the Colutea 3 the Flowers are 
ave BN papilionaceous 3 the Pods are ſlender, and contain two or three 
der. Cylindrical-ſhap'd Seeds in each. 

Its ; 


The Spectes are ; 


1. EMERUs. 3 Scorpion Sena, vulgo. 
2. EM ERus minor. Tourn. The leſſer Scorpion Sena. 


The firſt of theſe Shrubs is very common in all the Nurſe- 
ries near London, but the ſecond is at preſent in very few Gar- 
dens ; theſe are both of them extreme fine Flowering Shrubs, 
and are great Ornaments to ſmaller Wilderneſs Quarters of 
Shrubs which are of equal Growth. *The firſt will riſe to the 
4 of ſeven or eight Feet, and may be reduced to a regu- 
lar Figure, if proper Care be taken while they are young. 
The ſecond ſeldom riſes above two or three Feet high, but may 
be train'd into a handſome Figure. Theſe Shrubs continue 
Flowering through the greateſt Part of the Summer ; there- 
fore the beſt Seaſon to prune them, in order to reduce them 


tave done flowering ; for if you cut them in Summer, it wi 
prevent their Flowering in Autumn, unleſs it be done in May, 
which will deſtroy the firſt Crop of Flowers, and prevent their 
producing Seeds. 

Theſe Shrubs are eaſily propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
(which they commonly produce in great Plenty) in March upon 
2 Bed of light ſandy Earth, 2 to keep the Bed clear 
om Weeds; and in very dry Weather you muſt often refreſh 
Bed with Water, which ſhould be given carefully, left 
lte Seeds ſhould be waſh'd out of the Ground by haſty water- 

„When the Plants are come up, you muſt continue the 
ame Care; and the Michaelmas following (if your Plants have 
wen well) you may draw out the largeſt, which may be 
* planted into a Nurſery, at three Feet Diſtance Row from 
e, and one Foot aſunder in the Rows; this will give 


into Shape, is about the Middle of September, ſoon after _—_ | 


— In _—_— 
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Room to thoſe Plants which are left to grow in the Seed- bed, 

in which Place they may remain another Vear, when they will 
alſo be fit to tranſplant into a Nurſery, where they ſhould be 
train'd up in the manner you deſign them to grow, either in 
round Heads, or in rude Plants : In two or three Years more 
they will be fit to plant out, where they are to remain for 
good ; in doing of which, you ſhould be careful, in taking 
them up, not to break or wound the Roots : nor ſhould they 
remain too long in the Nurſery before they are tranſplanted ; 
for they are ſubject to ſhoot downright Roots, which, when 
cut off, oft-times proves the Death of the Tree. In all other 
reſpects it muſt be treated like other Flowering Shrubs, a- 
mongſt which this is commonly ſold at the Nurſeries. It de- 
lights in a dry Soil; and may alſo be propagated by laying 
down the tender Branches, which will take Root in about a 
Year's Time, and may then be tranſplanted into a Nurſety, 
and managed in the ſame manner as the Seedlings, 


EMPETRUMA ; [*eunerge, of t in, and ae, Gr. a Rock 


or Stone, becauſe this Tree grows in Stony Places] Black- 
berry'd Heath. | 


The Characters are; 


It hath Leaves like thoſe of the Heath; the Flnvers are 


Male and Female, which grow in different Parts of the ſame 
Plant; the Male Flnvers | Ga no F: Mts ; the Fall _— 
are ſucceeded by Black-berries, in each 
three or four hard Seeds. 


We have but one Species 
which is; 


of which are contain'd 
of this Plant in England, 


EmPETRUM montanum, fruftu nigro. Durn. Black- 
berry'd Heath, Crow-berries, or Crake- berries. 


This little Shrub grows wild upon the Mountains of Staf- 
fordſhire, Derbyſhire, and Yorkſhire, and is ſeldom propaga- 
ted in Gardens, unleſs for Variety-ſake : but it may be culti- 
vated in ſhady Places where the Soil is ſtiff in Gardens, and 
will thrive very well; and may be propagated by ſowing the 
Seeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in a moiſt ſhady Place, which 
ſhould be kept clear from Weeds, and ſuffer'd to remain un- 
diſturb'd until the ſecond Year, at which time the Plants will 
come up, and the Year following may be tranſplanted where 


they are to remain, and will require no farther Care than t 
clear them from Weeds. | : 


EMUSCATION, the Clearing a Tree of Moſs. Lat. 


ENUCLEATION ; a Taking-out the Nut or Kernel of 
any Fruit, Lat. 


ENULA CAMPANA. Vide Helenium, 


EPHEDRA, Shrubby Horſe- tail, v#lzo, 
The Characters are; 


It hath an apetalous Fleer, conſiſting of many Stamina, 
which are for the maſt part barren, fer the 2 mbryos grow on dif- 
ferent Parts of the ſame Plant, or on other Plants which have 
no conſpicuous Flnvers : Theſe Embryos afterwards become ſaft 
Berries, in which are contained many oblong Seeds, 


The Species are; 


1. EPHEDRA maritima major. Tourn; Greater Sea Horſe- 
tail. 

2. EPHEDRA maritima minor. Tourn. Leſſer Sea Horſe- 
tail, 

3. EPHEDRA ſive Anabaſis. Bellm. Tourn. Climbing Sea 
Horſe-tail, , 
4. EPHEDRA Hiſpanica arboreſcens, tenuiſſimis & den/i/ſi- 
mis Pag Tourn. Spaniſh Tree-like Horſe- tail, with _ 
cluſtery Leaves. | 

5, EPHEDRA Cretica, tenuioribus & rarioribus flagellis, 
Tourn, Candy Horſe-tail, with narrower and-fewer Branches. 

6. EPHEDRA orientalis procerior, flagellis durioribus, & 
mediæ craſſitiei. Tourn, Taller Eaſtern Horſe-tail, with harder 
and thicker Branches, 


The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty common in the Englih 
Gardens, but the others are at preſent pretty rare in this 
Country ; and are only cultivated in botanic Gardens for the 
ſake of Variety, there being little Beauty in theſe Plants, nor 
are they uſed in Medicine. 

They may be propagated by Off-ſets, which they ſend forth 
in great Plenty ; for they. creep under Ground by their Roots, 
and ſend forth Suckers, which may be taken off to tranſplant 
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in the Spring. They love a N moiſt ſtrong Soil, and will 
endure the Cold of our ordi inters very well in the open 
Air. The firſt, fourth, and Nach Sorts will riſe to the Height 
of three or four Feet, provided their Roots are kept pretty 
clear from Suckers ; otherwiſe they will ſpread very far, and 
ſend forth great plenty of Suckers, which will prevent their 
riſing in Height. Some of theſe Plants were formerly preſerved 
in Pots, and were houſed in Winter, but by later Experience 
they are found to thrive better in the full Ground, 


EPHEMERON ; [*ed4uezwv, of tel, and dul, Gr. a Day, 
becauſe the Flowers of this Plant ſeldom continue longer blown 
than one Day] Virginian Spider-wort, vulgo. 


The Characters are; 


The Cup of the Flower conſiſts of three Leaves ; the Finuer 
alſo hath three Petals, which expand in form of a Roſe, and hath 
three Stamina (or Threads) which ſurround the Ovary ; the 
Fruit is oblong, and divided into three Cells, which are filPd with 
Seeds like a Grain of Wheat. 


The Species are; 


1. EPHEMERUM Firginianum, flore cœruleo majori. Tourn. 
Virginian Spider-wort, with a large blue Flower. 

2. EPHEMERUM irginianum, flore purpures major. Tourn, 
Virginian Spider-wort, with a large purple Flower, 

3. EruERUM Virginianum, flore azures majori. Tourn, 
Virginian Spider-wort, with a large azure Flower, commonly 
called, the Savoy Spider-wort. 

4. EPHEMERUM Virginianum, flore cœrules minore. Tourn. 
Virginian Spider-wort, with a ſmall blue Flower, commonly 
called, Fohn Tradeſcant's Spider-wort. f 

4. EruEMERUM Virginianum, flore albo. Tourn, Virginian 
Spider- wort, with a white Flower. 

6. EruEMERUM Fir gimanum, 7 purpures minore. Tourn, 
F irginian Spider-wort, with a ſmall purple Flower. 


The ſeveral Varieties of this Plant are eaſily propagated, by 
parting their Roots either in Spring or Autumn; and ſhould be 
lanted in a moiſt Soil, where they will thrive and increaſe ex- 
ceedingly, and are extreme hardy, enduring our ſevereſt Cold 
in the open Air. 

Theſe are very proper for large Borders, where they may 
have Room to grow ; but if they are planted in ſmall Borders, 
they ſhould be parted into ſmall Heads every Year, otherwiſe 
they will grow too large for ſuch Places. They may be plant- 
ed in ſhady Borders, where their Flowers will continue longer 
than if expos'd too much to the great Heat of the Sun. This 
Flower ſeldom ſurvives the Day, but is ſucceeded by new ones 
daily, for ſeveral Months; ſo that it may deſerve a Place for 
the long Continuance of its Flowering. 


EPIMEDIUM ; [*eru43:»,, of zx, and yz, q. d. over- 
aud abeæde Three-leav'd, as tho* the Great Trefoil, becauſe 
the Leaves of this Plant are large, and always by Threes] 
Barren-wort. 


The Characters are; 


The Stalks are divided into three Branches, each ſingle Branch 
ſuſtaining three Leaves, which are ſhap'd ſomewhat like Ivy; 
the Calyx confifts of four Leaves; the Flower conſiſts of four 
Petals, which are Hello, and expand in form of a Croſs ; the 
Peintal of the Flower becomes a Ped with one Cell, having two 
Vatves, in which are contain d round flat Seeds. 


We have but one Species of this Plant at preſent in England, 
which 1s, 
EPpiMEDIUM. C. B. Barren-wort. 


This is 2 Plant of no great Beauty, yet, for Diverſity, may 
have a Place in a Garden : It is eaſily propagated, by parting 
the Roots (which increaſe very faſt under-ground) either in 
the Spring or Autumn, and ſhould be planted in a moiſt Soil, 
and a ſhady Situation. This Plant produces its Flowers in 
Aay, but ſeldom ripens Seeds with us: This be owing to 
its ſpreading Roots, which exhauſt the Nouriſhment from the 
Flowers and Fruit, and might, perhaps, be procur'd, by con- 
fining the Roots to a Pot. Roots thereof, if planted in a 
good Border, ſhould be every Year reduc'd, ſo as to keep it 
within Bounds ; otherwiſe it will overſpread the whole Spot, 
and deſtroy whatever Plants grow near it. 


EPIPHYLOSPERMOUS PLANTS [of , upon, edu, 
a Leaf, and Brig, Gr. Seed} ſuch Plants as bear their Seeds 
on the Back of their Leaves ; the fame as Capillaries, 


of 
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EQUINOCTIAL, AQUINOCTIAL, [of 25 
and Vox, Lat. Night] a great and immoveable ircle Win 
Sphere, under which the Equator moves in its Di the 


_ F N _ 
he Equinodtial, or Equinoftial-Line, is ordinari 
founded with the E — But there is a Difzre,?, OY 
Equator being moveable, and the Equine#ial immoyeable 
and the Equator drawn about the — Surface of 

here; but the Eguinoctial, on the Concave Surface 12 

agnus _ * 

e Eguinoctial is conceiv'd, by ſu a Semi-di 
of the Sphere, produc'd thro a Pa gory 
there deſeribing a Circle on the immoveable Surface * 
rp Mobile, by the Rotation of the Sphere about * 

is. 

Whenever the Sun comes to this Circle, in his Propreg 
thro* the Ecliptick, it makes Equal Day and Night all ar 
the Globe; as then ariſing due Eaft, and ſetting due % 
which he never does at any other Times of the Vear. 1 

The People who live under this Circle have their Days ay 

1 


. 
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Nights conſtantly Equal; and the Sun is in their 
Noon, and caſts no Shadow. | 

EQUINOXES, are the Times when the Sun enters into the 
Equinoctial Points, which are the two Points where the # 
tor and Ecliptick interſect each other; the one being in 
firſt Point of Aries, call'd the Vernal Equinex ; and the other 
in the firſt Point of Libra, call'd the Autunnal Equings, 

So the Equinoxes happen when the Sun is in the E quinedia 
Circle, when, of Conſequence, the Days are equal to the 
Nights throughout the World ; which is the Caſe twice 
Year, viz. about the 1oth of March, and the 12th of Sevtem 
ber ; the firſt of which is the Yernal, and the ſecond the 4. 
tumnal Equinox. | 


EQUISETUM, [of Equus, an Horſe, and Seta a By; 
becauſe the Leaves and Branches repreſent the Briſtles or Ha 
a Horſe's e or Tail. It is by the Greeks call'd adhs d 
Irroc, an Horſe, and Our, A Tail; and Hi ofeta of . 
and Seta] Horſe- Tail. a 1 


There are ſeveral Species of this Plant, which are found in 
England, on the Sides of Ditches, or in ſhady Woods : By 
as they are Plants which are never cultivated in Gardens, ſol 
ſhall paſs them over in this Place. 


ERANTHEMUM. Jide Adonis. 


air of 


ERICA [ "Epcach, of *epeluw, or 12 Gr . | to break, becank 
this Plant is ſaid to have the Virtue of Breaking the Stone i 
the Bladder] Heath, 


The Chara#ers are; 


It is a Shrub of low Stature; the Leaves are ſmall, and ali 
green all the Year ; the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is nale 
and for the moſt part ſhap'd like a Pitcher ; the Ovary, (which 1 
produc'd in the Bottom of the Flower ) becomes a roundiſb Frail 
which is divided into four Cells, in which are contain'd m 
ſmall Seeds. 


The Species are; 


1. EkIcA vulgaris glabra. C. B. Common ſmoo 
Heath 


4 $036 A vulgaris hirſuta. C. B. Common rough-leay 
cath. | 
3. ERIC A tenuifolia. Ger. Fine narrow-leav'd Heath. 
4. Erica vulgaris, flore albo, C. B. Common Heat 
with e r 

5. ERICA HBrabantica, folio coridis, hir ſuto quaterno. J. 
„ r 

6. Exica Als coridis, multiflora. F. B. Fir-lea d Heat 
1 

7. ERICA brica, flore maximo, foliis myrti, ſubtus 1 
canis. Tourn, Hoary Siyree ew — a k 
Flower, 

Theſe Plants 2 wild upon barren uncultivated Places, 
divers Parts of England : but notwithſtanding their Comme 
neſs, yet they deſerve a Place in ſmall Quarters of hum 
flowering Shrubs, where, by the Beauty and long Continua 
of their Flowers, together with the Diverſity of their Lear 
they afford a very agreeable Proſpect. | 

are ſeldom pr in Gardens, and ſo not to 
had from the Nurſeries ; but may be taken up, with a Bal 
Earth to their Roots, from the natural Places of their Gro' 
either in Spring or Autumn, and may be tranſplanted 82 
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as 


theſe will thrive : And they commonly ſhoot 
dug, ob "Heh the Surface, which, in Saving, are ſubject 
ec hurt, whereb the Plant is often deſtroy'd : "Theſe may 
5 patated by 


1 


FRICA BACCIFERA. Vide Empetrum. 
#RIGERON. . Vide Senecio. 


UCA, [is ſo call'd of itew, to attract, or of crudere to 
Yop out, "becauſe this Plant has a hot biting Savour, ] 
Rocket. | 


The Characters are; 


Croſs; the Printal becomes a Pod, which is ivided into two 
Cell by an intermediate Partition, to which the Valves adhere 
„ both Sides; theſe Cells are full of roundiſ Seeds; to which 
ny be added, The whole . Plant hath a peculiar fetid 


Cell, 

The Species ate; 

FERUcA letras major lutea, caule aſpero. C. B. 
beter wild «x with a rough Stalk, and yellow 


ower. 

4 Exvc A tenuifolia perennis, flore luteo. J. B. Narrow- 
d perennial Rocket, with a yellow Flower. 
3. ExUCA bellidis folio. Mor. Hiſt. Daizy-leav'd Rock- 
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8 ERUcA tanacetifolia. H. R. Par. Tanſy-leav'd 
docket. : 

N Tavca major ſativa annua, flore albo firiato. C. B. 
eat Garden Rocket, with a white ſtrip'd Flower. 

6. Exuca ſativa, foliis magis diſſectis. Hort. Edin. Gar- 
en Rocket, with deeply-cut Leaves, 


2 


The four firſt Sorts are Varieties which are preſerv'd in cu- 
us Botanick Gardens, but are Plants of no great Beauty or 
ſe : The firſt is very common upon dry Banks and old Walls 
divers Parts of England. ; 

The fifth Sort was formerly very much cultivated in Gar- 
ns as 2 Sallad-Herb, but at preſent is very little us'd. 

The ſixth is a Variety of the fifth, from which it differs in 
ing the Leaves deeply cut or Jagged. 
Theſe may be all propagated by ſowing their Seeds in the 
ring on a Bed of light Earth, where they will ſoon come up ; 
al being Plants of quick Growth, will be large enough for 
{ in a ſhort Time : for if they are ſuffer'd to grow large, 
hey become too ſtrong to be eaten in Sallads. Some of the 
nts may be left for Seeds, which they will produce in great 
lenty the ſame Summer. 


ERUCAGO, [ſo call'd of Eruca a Rocket, becauſe this 
unt reſembles the wild Rocket. ] Corn-Rocket, 


The Characters are; 
The Flotuer N of four Leaves, which expand in Form 


f a Croſs ; the Pointal becomes a four-corner'd Fruit, re- 
Inbling a creſted Club, which is for the moſt part divided into 
ur Cells, in which are contain'd roundiſh Seeds which have a 
bak, N | 


We have but one Species of this Plant, which is, 
Exucaco ſegetum. Tourn. Corn-Rocket. 


This Plant grows wild in the warm Parts of France and 
juin, and is preſerv'd, for the ſake of Variety, in curious Bo- 
wick Gardens. It may be propagated in like manner as the 
ket ; but being a Plant of no Beauty or Uſe, is hardly 
th cultivating, 


ERVUM, [of zb to eat, and Bs, Gr. an Ox, be- 
ſe this Herb is eaten by Oxen.] Join 


etch. 
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The Chara#ters are; 


It hath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe Empalement:. 
es the Pointal, which becomes a jointed Pod, undulated on. 

Sides, and in a manner knotted, which is full Y roundiſh 
nd; kX To which may be added, The Leaves grow by Pairs on a 
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mor, out} of fl ewe, which expend in r i 


ted podded bitter 
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1. ERVvvn verum Camer, The true Ervum of Camera- 
rius. This is alſo call'd Orobus filiquis articulatis. And the 
Seeds of this are ſometimes uſed in Medicine. 

2. Ex vu ſemine minore. Tourn, Small- ſeeded Ervum. 
3. Ex vun ſemine obtuſo triangulo. Tourn, Ervum with an 
obtuſe triangular Seed. oh | 

4. Exvum Orientale alopecuroides perenne, 2 longiſſi- 
* 7. Gor, Oriental perennial Ervum, with a very long 

ruit, ; 


Theſe Plants are very common in the Fields in warmer 
Countries, but are preſerv'd in curious Botanick Gardens for 
3 They may be propagated in the ſame manner as 
Peas, but require a warm Soil, and an open Situation, other- 
wiſe they will not ripen their Seeds with us. In the hotter 
Countries they uſe them for Food, but with us they are of 
little Uſe, 

The fourth Sort is an abiding Plant ; the Roots will conti- 
nue ſeveral Years, provided they are not tranſplanted, and 
will produce Jong Spikes of Flowers every Year ; but the 
Plant dies to the Root every Autumn : this is alſo propagated 


by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown where the Plants are to re- 


main, 


ERYNGIUM, ['*gvyyev, Gr. Goat's-beard, becauſe the 
Heads of this Plant, before the Stalks and Leaves are grown, 
reſemble the Beard of a Goat.] Sea-Holly or Eryngo. 


The Characters are; 


The Leaves are produc d alternately en the Branches; the 
Flowers conſiſt of five Leaves, which are plac'd orbicularly, and 
are reflex d back to the Center of the Flower; the Empalement 
afterwards becomes a Fruit, compos d of two Seeds, which are 
ometimes foliated, and ſometimes plain ; to which may be added, 
The Flowers are collected into a ſquamoſe Head, which is 
prickly. 

The Species are; 


1. ERYNGIUM maritimum. C. B. Sea-Holly or Eryngo. 


2. ERYNGIUM vulgare. C. B. Common Eryngo. 
3. ExyNGivum latifolium planum. C. B. Broad- ea w d plain 


„ 
4. ERYNGIUM Atifolium planum, caule ex viridi palleſcente, 


fore albo. C. B. Broad-leav'd plain Eryngo, with a greeniſh 


white Stalk, and a white Flower. 


5. ERyYNGIUM montanum amethyſtinum. C. B. Purpl 
Violet-coloured Mountain Eryngo. w | FE 

6. ExynNGiuM Alpinum amethyſtinum, capitulo majore pal- 
1 Teurn. Alpie Eryngo, with a large pale- colour'd 
7. Ex vN CU Orientale, faliis trifidis. T. Cor. Oriental 
Eryngo, with trifid Leaves. 


The firſt of theſe Species grows in great Plenty on the ſandy 
and your Shores in divers Parts of England, the Roots of 
which are candy'd, and ſent to London for medicinal Uſes, and 
is the true Eryngo. 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts are beautiful Plants in Gardens; 
tho? at preſent they are very uncommon in England, but do 
deſerve a Place in the moſt curious Flower-Gardens. 

The other Species are preſerv'd in very fine Gardens of 
N for the ſake of Variety, but have no great Beauty in 

em. | 
Theſe Plants may all be propagated b ing of their 
Roots, or ſowing their : The firſt „K * expe- 
ditious Method, is chiefly us d; this muſt be done in Febru- 
ary, or the Beginning of March, before the Roots have ſhot 
out their Leaves. The Soil in which theſe delight moſt, is 
Gravel, or Sand : but if it be very dry, they will require to 
be often watered in Summer, eſpecially the firſt Sort. The 
ſecond Year after planting they will produce Flowers, but it 
is very rare that they do it the firſt; therefore it is the 
beſt W ay to let the Roats remain unremov'd for three or four 
Years, — which Method your Flowers, will be ſtronger, and 
in greater Plenty. Theſe Plants commonly produce good 
Seeds, if the Seaſon is not over- Wet, which is ſometimes apt 
to rot their Heads before the Seeds are ripe. 

If you would propagate theſe Plants by Seed, it ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after it is ripe; for if it be kept until Spring before 
it is ſown, the Plants ſeldom ariſe until the ſucceeding Year. 
When they are come up, they ſhould be carefully weeded ; 
and in very dry Weather they ſhould be refreſh'd with Water 
two or three times a Week, which will greatly promote their 
Growth: In this Place they ſhould continue until the ſueceed- 
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ing Spring, at which Time they ſhould be tranſplanted out to 
the Places where they are to remain; for they do not care to 
be often remov'd : The third Year after ſowing _ 4, pray” pk 
ly produce their Flowers, and continue for many Years ſo to 
o, provided they are not diſturb'd. 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts creep very far under-ground, by 
which they greatly increaſe : but their Roots are of little 
Uſe, for they ſeldom grow to any conſiderable Size in a Gar- 
den. | tht 


ERYSIMUM, [es of e, Gr. to draw out, becauſe 
this Plant, by bead ids bot Quality, has the Virtue of draw- 
ing any thing out of the Body In which it lies hid. ] Hedge- 

uſtard. | 


The Characters are; 
d in Form of 


The Flower conſiſts of four Leaves, which expan | 
a Croſs ; the Pointal becomes a long lender bivalve Pod, which 
is divided into two Cells by an intermediate Partition, in which 
are contain'd many round Seeds. ; 


The Species are; 


1. ERYSIMUM vulgare. C. B. Common Hedge-Muſtard. 

2. Ex YSsIMUuu latifolium majus glabrum. C. B. Great 
broad-leav'd ſmooth Hedge-Muſtard. 

3. Exys1mum polyceratium vel corniculatum. C. B. Hedge- 
Muſtard, with many crooked Pods. 

4. Exys1Mum angu/tifolium majus. C. B. Great narrow- 
leav'd Hedge-Muſtard. 

5. ERYSIMUM Sophia dictum. Raii Sm. Ed. 3. Flix- 
weed. 


. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which are 
reſerv d in Botanick Gardens: but as they are Plants of little 


ſe or Beauty, ſo they are ſeldom propagated in any other 
Garden. 


The firſt, ſecond, and fifth Sorts are ve 
Banks in divers Parts of England: but 
Sorts are Natives of a warmer Country, 

Theſe may all be propagated by ſowing their Seeds ſoon after 
they are ripe, which will come up in a ſhort Time, and will 
ſtand Abroad, and endure the Winter's Cold very well; and 
early in the Spring they will ſhoot up to Flower, and produce 
ripe Seeds in June or Ful but if they are ſown in the Spring, 
the Seeds ſeldom come up ſo well; nor do the Plants arrive at 
half the Strength of thoſe ſown in Autumn; for when the 
Heat comes on, they ſoon run up to Flower, and thereby pro- 
duce not half the Quantity of Seeds. 

The firſt and fifth Sorts are us'd in Medicine; but particu- 
larly the fifth, the Seed of which is by many People ſaid to be 
an extraordinary Medicine for the Stone and Gravel. | 


ESCHY NOMENOUS, ZSCHYNOMENOUS PLANTS, 

Aimguepemnt, of alex νννt, Gr. to be aſhamed. | TT he Senſitive 

lants, which, when one comes near them, - or touches them, 
will ſhrink in, or let their Leaves fall down. 


ESCULENT PLANTS, [of Eſculentus, Lat. Eatable.] 
Such Plants, or the Roots of them, that may be eaten, as 
Beets, Carrots, Feruſalem Artichokes, Leeks, Onions, Par ſnips, 
Potatoes, Radiſhes, Horſe-radiſh, Scorzonera, &c. 


ESPALIERS. | 

Are either Rows of Trees planted about a whole Garden or 
Plantation, or in Hedges, ſo as to incloſe Quarters or ſeparate 
Parts of a Garden, which are train'd up flat in a cloſe Hedge, 
for the Defence of tender Plants againſt the Violence and In- 
jury of Wind and Weather. See Hedges. 

e moſt commonly receiv'd Notion of Eſpaliers, are 
Hedges of Fruit-Trees which are train'd up regularly to a Lat- 
tice of Wood-work, form'd either of Aſh Poles, or ſquare 
long Timbers cut out of Fir, &c. and it is of this Sort of 25. 
lier that I ſhall treat in this Place. 

Efpakers of Fruit-Trees are commonly planted to ſurround 
the of a Kitchen-Garden, for which Purpoſe they 
are of admirable Uſe and Beauty: for by laying out the Walks 
of this Garden regularly, which are bounded on each Side by 
theſe Hedges, when they are handſomely managed, they have 
a wonderful Effect in ſheltering the Kitchen-Plants in the 

and alſo ſcreening them from the Sight of Perſons in 
the Walks; ſo that a Kitchen-Gatden well laid out in this 


common upon 
e third and fourth 


manner, and regularly manag d, will be equal to the fineſt Pa- 


terre for Beauty. 

The Trees chiefly planted for Eſpaliers, are Apples, Pears, 
and ſome Plum; but the two former are moſtly uſed : ſome 
plant Eſpakers of Apples grafted upon Paradiſe-Stocks ; but 


theſe being of a ſhort Duration, are not ſo proper for th; 

ſe ; . E I ſhould rather adviſe the having t this ku. 
Crab Stocks, or (if in ſmaller Gardens, where the N 
not be allow d to grow ſo high) upon Codlin-Stocks, which © 
cauſe them to bear ſooner, and prevent their growing tog by 


rious, | * 

In chuſing the Trees for an Eſpalier, endeavour, as gen 
poſſible, to plant the ſeveral Sorts which are nearly of the 7 
Growth in one Line, that the Eſpaler may be the more ; 
lar, and of an equal Height, which greatly adds to their ay 

; for if you plant Trees which ſhoot very unequally in th 
4 Line, it will be impoſſible to make the E Haller r 
beſides, the Diſtance the Trees are to be platited muſt 4 
rected hereby; for ſome Trees, viz. thoſe of a large Grow, 
ſhould be planted twenty or twenty-five Feet aſunder, v 
thoſe of ſmaller Growth need not be above ſixteen or Eighteen 
Feet Diſtance from each other. 

The Width of the Walks between 2 Efpalin 
ſhould (in a large Garden) be fourteen or ſixteen Feet at leak. 
and if they are deſign'd to be carry'd up pretty high, the I. 
ſtance ſhould be greater, that each Side may receive the A 
vantage of the Sun and Air ; which is abſolutely neceſſary, i 

. . . 3 
you would have the Fruit well-taſted, And if your Ground; 
ſo ſituated, that you are at full Liberty which Way to may, 
the Eſpaliers, I ſhould adviſe the placing the Lines from the 
Eaſt a little inclining to the South, and toward the Weſt; 
little inclining to the North, that the Sun may ſhine betwgs, 
the Rows in the Morning and Evening when it is low ; fo, 
the Middle of the Day, when the Sun is advanced far abo 
the Horizon, it will ſhine over the Tops of the Eſpaliers, 1 
reach the Surface of the Earth about their Roots; which ; 
a Matter of more Conſequence than many People are aw: 
of : | 1 

The Sorts of Apples proper for Eſpaliers, are the Galle 
Pippen, nts los Griſe, Aromatick Pippen, Hilla 
Pippen, French Pippen, Wheeler's Ruſſet, Pile”'s Ruſſet, wig 
ſeveral others. The Seaſon for Planting, and the Method q 
Pruning and Training theſe Trees, you'll ſee under the . 
ticles of Apples and Ka | 

The Sorts of Pears proper for an Eſpalier, are Summer 
Autumn Fruits; for Winter Pears ſeldom ſucceed well in u 
Eſpalier. Theſe Trees, if deſign'd for a ſtrong moiſt dl, 
ſhould be upon Quince-Stocks; but if for a dry Soil, up 
Free-Stocks. Their Diſtance of Planting muſt alſo be reg. 
lated by the Growth of the Trees, which are more unequal in 
Pears than Apples, and ſhould therefore be more carefully eu- 
min'd before they are planted. As for thoſe Pears upon Free 
Stocks, the Diſtance ſhould never be leſs than eighteen Feet 
for moderate growing Trees; but for vigorous Shooters, twen- 
ty-five Feet are little enough, eſpecially if the Soil be ſtrong, 
in which Caſe they ſhould be planted at a greater Diſtance. 
The particular Sorts of Pears I would recommend for an E. 
palier, are the Jargonelle, Blanguete, Poire ſans Peau, Sum. 
mer Boncretien, Hamden's Burgamot, Poire du Prince, Pine 
ſans Pepin, Beurre du Roy, St. Michael, Le Marquis, Mn- 
ſieur John, Creſſane, with many others of leſs Note. As tc 
the Method of Planting, ſee the Article Pear ; and for Pu- 
ning and Managing, ſee Pruning. 

I ſhall now give Directions for making the Eſpalter, te 
which the Trees are to be train'd : But this I would not have 
done until the third Year after the Trees are planted ; for 
while they are young, it will be ſufficient to drive a few ſho 
Stakes into the Ground on each Side of the Trees, to whicl 
the Branches ſhould be faſten'd in a horizontal Poſition, 
they are produced; which Stakes may be plac'd nearer, or: 
a farther Diſtance, according as the Shoots produc'd may re 

uire, and will be ſufficient for the three firſt Years; fo 

ould you frame the Eſpalier the firſt Year the Trees ar 
8 the Poles would rot before the Epalier is cover' 

he cheapeſt Method to make theſe Eſpaliers is with 4þ 
Poles, of which you ſhould have two Sorts ; one of the largel 
Size, which contains thirteen Poles in a Bundle, and the othe 
Size thoſe of half a hundred: The firſt or largeſt Size Pole 
ſhould be cut about ſeven Feet and a half long; theſe are 
tended for Upright Stakes, and muſt be ſharpen'd at the large 
End, that they may with more Eaſe be driven into the Ground 
theſe ſhould be plac'd at a Foot Diſtance from each other in 
direct Line, and of an equal Height, about fix Feet abo! 
Ground; then you ſhould nail a Row of ftrait flender Pol 


along upon the Tops of the upright Stakes, which will kee 


them exactly even, and continue to croſs the Stakes with t 
ſmaller Poles, and the Tops which were cut off from ti 
larger ones, at about nine Inches Diſtance, Row from Ro 
from the Top to the Bottom of the Stakes. Theſe Rows 


Poles ſhould be faſten'd with Wire, and the largeſt End of tl 


Poles ſhould be nail'd to the upright Stakes, which will ſecu 


* 


6 


— 


— 
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r almoſt as long as the Poles will endure: whereas, 
7 Genin g is not ſtrong, * Poles will be continually 
: , ith ever Win 1 | 
1 e es 2E a. thus fram'd, you muſt faſten the 
Branches of the | recs thereto, either with ſmall Ofier Twigs, 
q ſuch Binding, obſerving to train them in an horizon- 
0 Poſition, and at equal Diſtances; being careful not to croſs 
Jeng Branches, nor.to lay them in too thick : The Di- 
2 I would allow for the Branches of Pears and pier, 
ſhould be proportion'd according to the Size of their Fruit ; 
ich of them whoſe Fruit is large as the Summer Boncretien, 
Monſieur Jobn, and Beurre du Roy Pears, and the Rennet 
Griſe Hilland Pippin, French Pippin, and other large Appler, 
ſhould have their Branches ſix or eight Inches Diſtance at leaſt ; 
ad to thoſe of leſſer Groth, four or five Inches will be ſuf- 
ficient But for farther Directions, I ſhall refer to the Articles 
of the ſeveral Fruits, as mY _ 1 Pruning, where the Par- 
ll be ſufficiently explain'd. 
8 this Sort of E 'ſpalier made with Aſh-Poles, there 
i another Sort that is by many People preferr'd, which is 
framed with ſquare Timbers cut to any Size, according to the 
Strength thercof, or the Expence the Owner is willing to go 
to; theſe, tho' they appear more ſightly, when well fixed and 
painted, yet are not of longer Duration than one of the for- 
mer, provided it is well made, and the Poles are ſtrong which 
are ſet upright : nor do they anſwer the Purpoſe better, tho 
they are vaſtly more expenſive ; for the greateſt Beauty conſiſts 
in the diſpoſing the Branches of the Tree, which, eſpecially 
in Summer, when the Leaves are on, will intirely-hide from 
the Sight the Frame of the Eſpalier : therefore all Expence 
in erecting theſe is. needleſs, farther than making Proviſion to 
ſecure the Branches of the Trees in a regular Order. 
Fruit-trees thus planted, and well managed, are much pre- 
ferable to thoſe train'd up in any other Figure, upon ſeveral 
Accounts ; as, fir/?, theſe take up very little Room in a Gar- 
den, ſo as to be hurtful to the Plants which po in the Quar- 
ters; and, 2dly, the Fruit upon theſe are better taſted than 
thoſe which grow upon Dwarfs, the Sun and Air having freer 
Acceſs to every Part of the Tree, whereby the Dampneſs ari- 
fing from the Bias is ſooner diſſipated; which is of ſingular 
Advantage to Fruit-trees, (as hath already been ſhewn.) 


EVER-GREEN THORN. Lide Pyracantha. 
Gr EVERLASTING PEA, Vide Lathyrus. 
_ EVONYMUS, [exmpe;, of 4d, good, and Jen a Name, 


* ſo call'd by way of Antiphraſis, becauſe it is hurtful to Ani- 
Mal. ] The Spindle-tree, or Prickwood. 


wen- 

trong, The Characters are 

| Fl ht has four reddiſh Lines running along the Branches, which 
n 5 


nale them appear in ſome meaſure quadrangular : the Flowers, 
Ws PP moſt part, conſiſt of four Leaves, which are * av ag 
ung by quadrangular Fruit, containing four red Seeds in 
ech, 


The Speries are; 


1. Evonymus vulgaris, grants rubentibus, C. B. The 
lier, common Spindle-tree. 


3 2, Evonymus latifelius. C. B. Broad-leav'd Spindle- 
d; tee, 


w ſho 3 Evonymus Africanus, Lycu craſſioribus foliis, ſemper- 


o whicl tirens, capſula triloculari aſperata rubente, Boerh. Ind. Ever- 

3 Fen African Spindle-tree, commonly calld African Bar- 

r, Or 

may re 3 YMUS Virginianus, pyracanthæ foliis, „ N 

ars; fo verrucarum inſtar aſperata rubente. Pluk. Phyt. 115. 

rec 5. Virginian Ever-green Spindle-tree, with rough, warted, 

cover © d Seed-veſlels, | — 

ith 4, 

e ei The firſt of theſe Species is very common in Hedges in di- 
the oa Parts of England, where it ſeldom riſes to any conſider- 

ze Pol: Stature: but if planted amongſt other Trees in Wilder- 
ſe are M Quarters, may be train'd up ſo as to become a large hand- 

he large Tree; and in the Autumn Seaſon, when the Fruit is 


Ground, doth make a very handſomg Shew, The Wood of this | 


ther 1 ite is uſed by the Inſtrument-niakers, for Toothing of Or- 
et 8 and Virginal-Keys, Toothepickers, Spindles, and to 
der 1 Wh: Scures, &c. The Broad-leav'd Sort, tho' very common 
in kei molt Parts of Europe, yet is rarely to be found in England, 


— ept in curious Collections of 'I'rees and Shrubs. Theſe 
fr eig Flants are very hardy, in reſpect to Cold, and may be 
om Ke gzted either by ſowing the Seeds, or laying down the 
e ede but the firſt being a tedious Method, is ſeldom 


il ſecu Kiſed ; for the Seeds remain in the Ground until the ſecond 
uw es before the Plants come up, and afterwards make but 


little Progreſs during the three or four firſt Years, whereas 
thoſe raiſed b Vive will make 1 Dag Trees in three or 
four Years Time, F# 4 fr ad Bere 
The other two Sorts being Natives of a warm Country, will 
not endure the Cold of our Climate in the open Air, and muſt 
therefore be preſerved in a good Green-houſe, in Winter. 
Theſe may be propagated by planting Cuttings any Time from 
May to September, which ſhould be ſet into Pats fill'd with 
freſh light Earth, and plung'd into a moderate Hot-bed, and 
carefully water d and ſhaded until they have taken Root; after 
which, they may be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate Pot, and 
expoſed to the open Air till September, when they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Greeri-houſe, where, during the Winter Sea- 
ſon, they muſt have as much free open Air as the Weather will 
admit of, as alſo frequent, but gentle Watering : in other re- 
ſpects they may be managed as Orange- trees, * to ſhift 
the Plants into freſh Earth every Year, | 

The third Sort grows to be a Shrub. of five or ſix Feet in 
Height, and will produce great Quantities of Fruit, which 
- La in Winter, and make a very good Appearance in the 
898 at that Seaſon. This is the tendereſt Plant of 

mall. 

The fourth Sort ariſes with us to the Height of ten or twelve 
Feet, and may be train'd up to a regular Head ; and when 
grown to be 1 8 will annually produce Flowers and Fruit; 
which, altho* they have no great Beauty, yet the Tree, for 
Variety, deſerves a Place in every good Collection of Plants. 
This is uy hardy, and only requires to be ſhelter'd from 
extreme Froſts in Winter, and therefore ſhould be carly ex- 
poſed to the open Air in Spring, and ſuffer'd to remain abroad 


in Autumn. 


EUPATORIOPHALACRON, Naked-headed Hemp- 


agrimony. 
The Characlers are; 


It is a corymbiferous Plant, which in ſome. Species have ra- 
diated Flowers, whoſe Flirets are hermaphrodite, and the Half. 
florets are Female; but in other Species the Flowers are pro- 
duced in a Diſk, and are for the maſt part hermaphrodite. The 
Ovaries have naked Heads, and are placed on a woolly Placenta; 
all theſe Parts are contained in a r which is divided 
into many Parts to the Placenta; to theſe Notes muſt be added; 
the Leaves growing oppoſite on the Branches, 


The Species are; 


1. EUPATORIOPHALACRON Dalſamine famine folio, 
fire albo diſcoide. Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony, with 
a female-balſam Leaf, and a white diſcous Flower. 

2. EUPATORIOPHALACRON menthe arvenſis folio. Vail. 
Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony, with a water-calaminth 


Leaf. | 


3. EuPATORIOPHALACRON folits anguſtis, rarius denta- 
tis, flore radiato. Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony, with 
narrow indented Leaves, and a radiated Flower. 


4. EUPATORIOPHALACRON folio trinervi ſubrotunds, 


fore minore luteo radiate. Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp-agrimo- . 


ny, with a roundiſn trinervated Leaf, and a ſmaller yellow ra- 
diated Flower. 


5. EUPATORIOPHALACRON folio trinervi ſubrotundo, 
fore majore lutes radiato. Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp-agrimo- 


ny, with a roundiſh trinervated Leaf, and a larger yellow ra- 


diated Flower. 
6. EUuPATORIOPHALACRON perſicæ folio trinervi, flore 
minimo luteo diſcoide. Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony, 
with a trinervated Peach-leaf, and the leaſt yellow diſcous 
Flower. | 
7. EUPATORIOPHALACRON ſcrophularie folio trinervi. 
Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony, with a trinervated F ig- 
Wort Leaf. 5 . 
8. EUPATORIOPHALACRON 92 Folio trinervi, 
caule alato. Vaill. Naked- headed Hemp-agrimony, with a 
trinervated Figwort Leaf, and a winged Stalk. 
9. EUPATORIOPHALACRON Iadicum ſcrophularie folio, 
capitulo parvo radits quinis ad baſin ornato, hiſpidis & glutinaſis. 
&. Phil. Indian Naked-headed Hemp-grimony, with a Fig- 
wort Leaf, and a ſmall Head adorned with five Rays, which 
are prickly and glutinous. | | 
10. EUPATORIOPHALACRON Americanum procumbens, 
origani folio, flore luteo. Houſt, Trailing American Naked- 
e emp- agrimony, with an origany Leaf, and à yellow 
ower. | 


All theſe Plants are annual, fo muſt be ſown every Spring 
on a Hot-bed, and muſt be tranſplanted afterward to another, 
in order to bring them forward, otherwiſe they will not per- 


fect their Seeds in this Country; for moſt of them are Natives 


of 
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of the warmer Parts of America, therefore muſt be 
treated after the Manner of Amaranths, bringing them for- 
ward on Hot- beds until June; about the Middle of which 


Month, they may be tranſplanted into Beds or Borders of rich. 


Earth; where, if they are duly watered in dry Weather, they 
will produce their Flowers in Fuly, and their Seeds will ripen 
in September. There is no great Beauty in theſe Plants, ſo 
they are ſeldom cultivated but in Botanick Gardens for the 
ſake of Variety. | | 

EUPATORIUM, [e5rx1oge, of King Eupato, who firſt 
brought this Plant into Uſe ; or of 4ra1iry;, of gap, Gr. the 
Liver, becauſe this Plant is good for Diſeaſes of the Liver ; or 
of dra bp, i. e. good Father, or, a Son beloved by his Father, 
which Name many of the Kings of, Zgypt have borne] Hemp- 
Agrimony. . 

The Chara#ters are; 


It hath a perennial fibroſe Root; the Leaves are placed op- 
poſite upon the Stalks ; the Cup of the Flnwer is long, taper, and 
ſcaly; the Flowers are collected into an Umbel upon the Tops of 
the Stalks, whith conſiſt of many long bifid Threads. 


The Spectes are 


1. EveAToORIUM Cannabinum. C. B. Common Hemp- 
Agrimony. 


2. EuPATORIUM urtice foliis, Canadenſe, flore albo. H. 


L.. Canada Hemp-Agrimony, with Nettle Leaves, and a 
white Flower. 5 | 

3. EvraToRIUM Nove Angle, urtice foliis, floribus 
purpuraſcentibus, maculato caule, H. L. New England Hemp- 
Agrimony, with Nettle Leaves, purpliſh Flowers, and ſpotted 
Stalks. 

4. EUPATORIUM. lie oblongo rugoſo, caule purpuraſcente. 
Tourn. Canada Hemp-Agrimony, with a long rough Leaf, 
and purplith Stalk. E 

5. Eur Aron Neve Anglia, Betonicæ foliis villgſis, 
Here albo. Par. Bat. New England Hemp-Agrimony, with 
Betony Leaves, and a white Flower. | 

6. Evratonve Americanum, ſcandens, haſtato magis 
acuminato folio. Vaill. Climbing American Hemp-Agrimo- 
ny, with a Spear-like ſharp-pointed Leaf, 

. EupaTORIUM- Americanum, folus. rotundioribus abſque 
eg Vaill. American Hemp-Agrimony, with round 
aves without Foot-ſtal ks. | 

8. EuPAToRIUM ſcandens, foliis fubrotundlis Iucidis, floribus 
ſpicatis albis. Houſt. Climbing Hemp-Agrimony, with roun- 
diſh ſhining Leaves, and white Flowers growing in a 
Spike. | | 

4 EuPAToRIUM Americanum, teucrii folio, flore niveo. 
Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. American Hemp-Agrimony, with a 
tree-germander Leaf, and a white Flower, 

10. EuraToORIUM Virginianum, ſalvie foliis longiffimis 
acuminatis, perfoliatum. Pluk. Almag. Virginian Hemp-A- 


grimony, With long ſage-like Leaves cloſely ſurrounding the 
dtalk. | 


11. EUPATORIUM betonice folio glabro & carnoſo, flore 
cœruleo. Houſt. Hemp-Agrimony, with a fleſhy ſmooth be- 
tony Leaf, and a blue Flower, 

12. EUPATORIUM Americanum arboreſcens, mori folio, Ho- 
ribus albicantibus. Houſt. Tree-like American Hemp-Agri- 
mony, with a Mulberry-leaf, and white Flowers. 

13. EUPAToRIUM Americanum 2 balſaminæ luteæ 
oliis, nigris maculis punctatis. 

3 with yellow Balſamine Leaves ſpotted with 
black ; | ; | 

14. EuPaToRIUM Peruvianum, folio ſubrotundo trinervi 
utringue acuto, flore cœrules. Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. Peru- 
vian Hemp-Agrimony, with roundiſh Leaves ending in a 
ſharp Point, and blue Flowers. | 


The firſt of theſe Plants is found wild by Ditches and River 
Sides in moſt Parts of England, andis the only Species of this 
Genus which is a Native in Europe : but America abounds 
with a vaſt Number of Species, many of which are annually 


brought over, and preſerved in curious Botanick Gardens; 


tho? the firſt Sort is only at preſent uſed in Medicine. 
Theſe Plants are moſt of them hardy enough to endure the 
Cold of our Winters in the open Air, provided they are plan- 
ted in a 54 Soil, and may be propagated: by parting their 
Roots in March, or October: but if you do this in the Spring, 
you muſt obſerve to water and ſhade the Plants until they have 
taken Root, if the Weather ſhould provedry ; and thoſe that 
are tranſplanted in Autumn, ſhould be protected from ſevere 
Frofts in Winter, which would be apt to deſtroy them before 


1 


they have got faſt Rooting in the Ground. 


American ſhrubby 


monly call d Little Meduſa's Head. 


& 


d to grow 
them, and therefore Xs 
ck Gardens, for Varie. 


he eighth, eleventh, twelfth,thirteenthand fourteenthSort, 
are ſomewhat tenderer than the others before-mentioned, and 
require to be ſheltered in Winter: the eighth Sort dies to the 
Root every Autumn, and riſes again the followin Spring, This 
may be propagated by parting of the Roots in April, juſt be. 
fore they begin to ſhoot ; this Plant muſt be frequently water. 
ed in dry Weather, during the Seaſon of its Growth; but in 
Winter, when the Stems are decayed, it ſhould have but little 
Water; for too much Wet at that Seaſon will rot the Roots, 
The ninth, twelfth; thirteenth and fourteenth ma 
be propagated by Cuttings during the ſummer Seafon ; which 
ſhould be planted into Pots, filled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, where they ſhould be tha. 
ded and watered until they have taken Root, when they may 
be expoſed to the open Air by degrees. Theſe Plants may be 
laced in the open Air in Summer, among. other hardy exotic 
lants ; but in Winter they ſhould be placed in a good Green. 
houſe, obſerving to let them have the free Air in mild Wes. 
ther; and they muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water 
With this Management theſe Plants will flower eyery Yer, 
and may be allowed a Place in ſuch Gardens where other ex- 
otic Plants are preſerved. 


EUPHORBIDM, [Re, ſo named by King Juba, from 
Eupborbus, the Brother of Antonius Muſa, who was his Phy- 
ſician. ] | 

The Characters are; 


It hath Flowers and Fruit like the Spurge, and is alſo ful 
of a hot, ſharp, milky Juice; the Plants are angular, ml 
ſhaped ſomewhat like the Cereus or Torch - Thiſtle ; it is an- 
Der beſet with Spines, and, far the moſt part, hath 1 

eaves. 


The Species are; 


1. EupHoRBIUM verum antiquerum, Naii Hiſt, The 
true Euphorbium of the Ancients. 

2, EUPHORBIUM tetragonum & pentagonum, ſpinoſum, Ca- 
narinum. Boerbh. Ind. Canary Euphorbium, with four or five 
Angles, and beſet with Spines. 

3. EuPHORBIUM trigonum & tetragonum, ſpinoſum, rami 
8 D' Iſnard. | 

4. EurHoRBIUM Cerei effigie, caulibus craſſioribus, ſpins 
validioribus armatum. Bron. Prod. Thick-ſtalk' d Cera, 
like Euphorbium, arm'd with ſtrong Spines. 

5. EuPHORBIUM Cerei effigie, caulibus gracilioribus. Boerh, 
Ind. Slender-ſtalk'd Cereus, ſhaped like 1 

6. Eur nox grun Afrum, caule ſquamoſo tuberoſo. Boer. 
Ind, African Euphorbium, with ſcaly Stalks and a tuberoſe 
Root. „ | 
. caule ſquamoſo tuberoſo, minu, 


7. EUPHORBIUM 
Euphorbium, with ſcaly Stalks, 


— 
Boerh. Ind, Leſſer African 
and a tuberoſe Root. | | 
8. EurnorBium Afrum, caule eraſe ſquamoſo, ramis ir 
capitis Meduſæ ſpeciem cincto. Boerb. Ind. African Euphir- 
bium, with thick ſcaly Stalks, and branching at the Top 
like Meduſa's Head, commonly call the Snake- Euphort- 
um, | 
9. EurnorBium Afrum, facie fruftus pini. Boer. Ind 
African Euphorbium, with the Face of the Pine-Fruit, can 


ro. EuPHORRTUM anguloſum, foliis nerii latioribus. Boer. 
Ind. Angular Euphorbium, with broad Oleander Leaves. 

11. EurhoxBIUn heptagonum, ſpinis longiſſimis, in ap 
frugiferis. Boerb. Ind. Eupborbium with ſeven Angles, and 
long Spines bearing Fruit upon the Tops. 2 | 

12. Evenox81UM quod Anteuphorbium, Dod. The it 
Euphorbium : Vulgo. nod wwe Wapoaſe (5 


All theſe Plants being Natives of warm Countries, * 
with great Care be preſerved in Stoves during the Winter ; a! 
being replete with a milky Juice, they require very little Moi 
ſture: nor ſhould they be planted in a rich Soil, Which is ver 
hurtful to them. They are all (fo far as we are acquainted w! 
their Places of Growth) Inhabitants of rocky hard — 
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'  .1.ofore the moſt proper Earth for them, is one half 
1 on quarter light freſh Earth, and a quarter part 
er Ugapbiſh: this ſhould be mix'd up well together two or 
me onths before it is,uſed, obſerving to turn it over three 
ree es, that the. ſeveral Parts may be the better united; 


d afterwards, it will be proper to ſcreen it, in order to take 
n 


t the large Stones. . 5 A 
jants are propagated by planting Cuttings ; the 
= * is in "te or July: the Cuttings ſhould be taken 


Plants at a Joint; for if they are cut in the 
f _ Joint, the . will decay, HM will alſo that 
* of the Branch left on the old Plant to the next Joint, 
Et metimes it will mortify and decay the whole Plant. 
Tpeſe ſhould be cut off a Week or Fortnight before mes Tr 
OP during which Time, they ſhould lie in a dry ſhady 
Lace, that th Part which adhered to the old Plant may be 
a ed and harden'd, otherwiſe the Cuttin will rot: then 
am chem into ſmall Half- penny Pots fill d with the above- 
nention'd Earth, giving them a little Water to ſettle the 
Farth to them, and let the Pots be ſet for a Day or two in a 
Place where they may have only the Morning Sun : after this, 
unge them into 2 moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
Living, in the great Heat of the Day, to ſhade the Glaſles 
with Mats, as alſo, once a Week, to give them a gentle Re- 
freſhing with Water: but you muſt be very careful not to give 
them too much, which will immediately rot them, eſpecially 
before they have taken Root. FR i N 

In about five or ſix Weeks time the Cuttings will have ſhot 
out ome Roots, which you may eaſily perceive, by carefully 
obſerving the Tops of the Cuttings, which will then begin to 
advance in Height, and appear of a lighter Green Colour than 
the lower Part; at which time you muſt begin to give them 
Air by degrees, raiſing the Glaſſes with Bricks in the Middle 
of the Day, and ſo increaſing the Quantity of Air daily, un- 
til at laſt you remove them quite out of the Bark-bed, which 
[ould be done towards the latter End of Auguſt, when you 
ſhould place them into the Stove, obſerving not to expoſe them 
too much to the Air ; alſo being very careful not to let them 
have too much Moiſture, which is very deſtructive to theſe 
Plants. 

During the Winter Seaſon they muſt be placed in a warm 
Part of the Stove, which ſhould always be kept to the Tem- 
xrrate Heat, as mark'd on Mr. Fawler's Botanical Thermome- 
urs, Which I find does better agree with all the Sorts of this 
Plant, than a greater Degree of Heat. The firſt, third, and 
eleventh Sorts are the tendereſt, and ſhould therefore be pla- 
ced nearer to the Fire-place in the Stove than the other Sorts, 
eſpecially the eleventh, which ſhould be placed to receive as 
much Light as poſfible, and muſt not have one Drop of Wa- 
ter from October till March; for it is very ſubject to rot, up- 
on receiving the leaſt Moiſture at that Seaſon ; but the other 
Sorts will require a little Water every Fortnight or three 
Weeks, eſpecially if they ſtand in a Stove where the Heat is 
regularly kept up; this will preſerve the Plants from ſhrink- 
ing, which they are ſometimes ſubject to, when they are kept 
too dry, i 

Theſe Plants ſhould not be expoſed to the open Air in Sum- 
mer, but always allowed to continue in the Stove, obſerving 
to place them as near the Windows as conveniently you can, 
that they may enjoy as much free Air as poſſible : When the 
Weather will permit, the Glaſſes ſhould be open'd ; but they 
ſhould never be expoſed in the Night, or to hard Rains. 

July is the beſt. Seaſon for ſhifting theſe Plants, when you 
ſhould be provided with a Quantity of the before-mention'd 
Earth, and aſter having ſhaken them out of the Pots they be- 
fore grew in, you ſhould with your Hands take off as much of 
the Earth round the Roots of the Plants as poſſible, without 
_ them; then having put a few Stones in the Bottom 
of the Pots, to drain off the Moiſture, you ſhould fill the 
Pots about half full of the new Earth, and ſet the Plants in 
the Middle of the Pots, filling up the Vacancies with the 
Earth, and preſſing it down gently with your Hands, to ſettle 
the Earth cloſe to the Roots of the Plants : Afterwards give 
them a eſa Water, nd x then T . them into the Stove 
again; obſerving, if the Weather ſhould be very hot and dry, 
to ſcreen the Glatles of the Stove in the Middle of the Dir. 
until the Plants are well rooted again. 


N. B. You muſt never put thoſe Plants into large Pots; for 
3s they are moſt of them Inhabitants of Rocky Places, ſo they 
ſhould be pretty much confined in their Roots ; for if the Pots 


are too big, the Plants, if they don't rot, will make but ſmall 
Progreſs therein. 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is by many learned Authors ſuppoſed 
to be the true Euphorbium of the Antients ; tho! I believe, 
What we now uſe, is taken from more Species of this Plant 


EX 


than one. And I am ou, inform'd by a very curious Gen- 
tleman, who lived many Years in the Canaries, That the 
greateſt Part of the Euphorbium uſed in England came from 
thence, and is produced from the ſecond Sort. And by care- 
fully looking over ſome of this Drug in a Shop, I found ſeveral 
S _ amongſt it, which exactly agreed with thoſe of that 

me | | | 


The twelfth Sort is by ſome ſuppoſed to be an Antidote to 
the Euphorbium ; but with how much Juſtice, I can't a - 


However, as it has been by moſt Authors ranged amongſt tho 
Plants, I thought proper to continue it there; de dee i 
has little Affinity with them in its outward Appearance, nor is 
its Juice milky or hot : But as it hath not as yet produced any 
Flowers in Europe, ſo we can't tell how to diſpoſe it under 4 
particular Genus, which may be more fit for it than this to 
which it is at preſent fix'd. | 

This Plant requires a leſs Degree of Heat in Winter, and 
to be oftener water'd than any of the other Kinds, and is much 
eaſier increaſed, whereby it is more common than the others, 
and is leſs eſteem'd, as being very difficult to reduce to any 
regular Figure, | 

he eleventh Sort is one of the moſt beautiful, and by far 
the moſt rare of any of the Species, and is only to be found at 
preſent in two or three very curious Gardens in England. This 
is very difficult to preſerve, as alſo to increaſe ; for the Cut- 
tings, if they are not well dried before they are planted, will 
certainly rot. 
The firſt is alſo a very beautiful Plant, and is pretty rare: 
but as it is eaſily propagated, ſo it will ſoon become more com- 
mon in England ; as will alſo the third Sort, which is at preſent 
leſs common than many of the others. 

But the ſecond is a Plant of a wonderful Structure; the 
Branches coming out from every Side of the main Stem, and 
turning upwards, do very much reſemble the branch'd Candle- 
ſticks in Churches: This is pretty common in England, and 
has been an old Inhabitant of the Engliſh Gardens, 


EUPHRASIA * Eye- bright. 
The Characters are; 


It hath an anomalous per ſonated Fleer of one Leaf, divided 
into two Lips; the upper one upright and parted into ſeveral Di- 
viſions, and the lower one is divided into three Parts, each » 
which is again divided into two : out of the Flawer-cup riſes 
the Pointal, which afterwards turns to a Fruit or oblong Huſt, 
divided into two Parts, and replete with ſmall Seeds, 


— 


— 


The Species are; 


1. EuPpHRASIA efficinarum, C. B. P. Common Eye- 
bright. 


2. EUPHRASIA ramoſa pratenſis, flore albo, Hart, Eyft, 
Branched Meadow Eye-bright, with a white Flower. 


3. EUPHRASIA minus rows +4 fore ex cœruleo-purpura ſ- 
cente. Hort. Ey/t. Eye- bright 1255 branched, with a _ 
blue Flower. Oy 


4. EuPHRASIA Alpina 48 luteis P tracy & 8. 3, 
Small Mountain Eye-bright with yellow Flowers, 


The firſt Sort is very common in the Meadows in moſt Part 
of England, where the Herb-women gather it to ſupply the 
Markets, it being very much uſed for Diſorders of the Eyes. 
'The other Sorts are not common in England, nor are the 
ever gathered for Uſe : they are all of them annual Plants, 
which drop their Seeds in the Places of their Growth, and riſe 


again without any Culture. "Theſe Plants are difficult to keep 


in Gardens, for unleſs their Seeds are permitted to fall when 
ripe, and the Plants ſuffered to come up in the fame Places, 
they ſeldom ſucceed ;, nor do their Seeds ſcarce ever grow, if 
they are kept out of the Ground till Spring ; ſo that they muſt 
be ſown ſoon after they are ripe. But as the only Sort which 
is uſed in Medicine grows plentifully in the Fields in this 
Country, ſo it is not cultivated in Gardens. The beſt Time 
to gather this Herb for Uſe, is in June, when it is in Flow- 
er. 


. EXCORTICATION, { Excorticatio, Lat.] a Pulling or 
Peeling off the outward Bark of Trees. | 


0 | 
EXOTICKS, [ Exotica, Lat.] Exotick Plants, are ſuch as 
are Natives of Foreign Countries, 
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the Summer Months into Pots of light Earth, 


F A 
ABA, [of can, Gr. to eat; becauſe the Seed of it is very 
F gr Yi, by 


The Characters are; 


It hath a papilionaceous Flnver, which is ſucceeded by N 
Pod, which is filld with large flat Kidney-ſhaped Seeds : The 
Stalks are firm, and hollow ; the Leaves grow by Pairs, and are 
faften'd to a Mid- rib. | 


The Species are; | 
1. FaBa major recentiorum. Lob. Icon. The common 


Garden-Bean. 
4 FaBa minor, ſeu Equina. C. B. The Horſe- Bean. 


There are ſeveral Varieties of theſe two Sorts of Beans, 
which differ either in Colour or Size; but as theſe are only 
ſeminal Variations, ſo I think it needleſs to mention them 
here, ſince every one who has cultivated them, knows that they 
every Year vary in their Colour and Size, The particular 
Direction for their Culture, you will ſee under the Aaticle of 


Bean. 


 FABA XGYPTIA. ide Arum Ægyptiacum. 
FABA CRASSA. Vide Anacampſeros. 


FABAGO, Bean-Caper, [is ſo call'd of Fabis, Lat. Beans, 
becauſe its Leaves reſemble thoſe of Beans ; and Capers, of 
S the Fruit of this Plant being like that of the 


per. 
The Characters are; 


The Leaves are produced by Pairs upon the ſame Foot-flalk, 
which Foot-/talks grow oppoſite at the Foints af the Stall : the 
Cup of the Flower conſiſts of five Leaves : The Flowers alſo conſiſt 
of five Leaves, which expand in Form of a Roſe, and have many 

tamina or Threads that ſurround the Style in the Center of the 
Cup; which Style becomes a cylindrical Fruit, and is, for the moſt 
part, five-corner'd, divided into five Cells by intermediate Par- 


fitions, each of which contains many flat Seeds. 


The Species are; | 
1. FaBaco Belgarum, five Peplus Pariſienſium. Lugd. 
Bean-Caper, vulgo. | 


2. FaBaco Africana, arboreſcens, flore ſulphureo, fruttu 
rotundo. Com. * African TH Bed Giles with a Sul- 
phur-colour'd Flower, and a round Fruit. SL 

3. FaBaGo Africana, 2 folio latiori, fructu tetru- 

African ſhrubby Bean-Caper, with broader Leaves, and 


a four-corner'd Fruit. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty hardy, and will endure the 
Cold of our Winters in the open Air, provided it be planted 
in a dry Soil, and a warm Situation : This is propagated by 
ſowing the Seeds in the Spring, either on a warm Border or a 
moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are come up, they 
may be planted into Pots fill'd with light ſandy Earth, or in 
warm Borders under Walls or Hedges of the like Soil; for they 
do not care for a rich dung'd Soil, nor a ſtrong or moiſt Earth. 
The Diftance theſe Plants ſhould be planted at, muſt not be 
lefs than two Feet each Way ; for they grow to be ny oy, 
and form a ſtrong Head: The Branches die away every Winter 
to the Head, and ſhoot again the ſucceeding 4 and will 

roduce great Plenty of Flowers and Roots annually, and their 
Bw will abide many Years, but are very apt to die if re- 
moved after they are grown large. 

This Plant is of no Uſe at preſent in England, but for the 
Variety of its Flowers deſerves a Place in good Gardens. 

The other two Sorts, being Natives of a warm Country, 
will not endure the Cold of our Climate abroad, but muſt be 

eſerved in a Green-houſe : They may be propagated by ſow- 

ng their Seeds upon a Hot-bed in the Spring; and when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be planted into Pots fill'd with 
freſh ſandy Earth, and may be expoſed during the Summer with 
other Green-houſe Plants, but in Winter Id be placed in 
an airy Part of the Houſe, and muſt not be crowded with other 
Plants, which will cauſe them to mould, and ſhed their 
Leaves, and many Times deſtroy the whole Plant : They 
ſhould alſo have frequent Refreſhings with Water, but ſhould 
- hoy too much at a Time, for that very often deſtroys theſe 


% 


weeded, and in dry Weather they muſt be frequent! 


They may alſo be increaſed 2], Parging Cuttings in ay f 
w 

plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, to facilitate — paul de 
1 them from the Violence of the Sen a 
to give them Water frequently: When they are SU 
be in about two Months after planting, they d. wa 
planted into ſeparate Pots fill'd with the fame light Tay 

ould be expoſed to the open Air by degrees, and . 
may be treated as was before directed for thoſe raig4 
Seeds, fron 

Theſe Plants are generally preferv'd in all curious Coll. a 
we Plants for Variety, but are of no Uſe with us at ph, 

t. . 


FAGONIA. This Plant was ſo named by Dr. Tournery 
in Homour to Dr. Fagon, who was Superintendant of th, Ry 
Garden at Paris, | | 


The Species are 


1. FAGONIA Cretica ſpinoſa. Turn. Thorny Trefoil a 

y. 

2. FAGONIA Hiſpanica non ſpinoſa. Turn. Spaniſh Fag. 
rns. ; 


nia without 


The firſt of theſe Plants is peculiar to Crete, from whence 
hath been brought by ſome curious Botaniſts, and is preſeny 
in botanic Gardens. The other Sort was diſcovered by l. 
Tournefort, in Spain, who ſent the Seeds to the Royal Gade 
at Paris; from whence it hath been diſtributed to ſeveral Cutiog 
9 8 

heſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhou 
fown in March, on a | ks of light Earth, a 
about a Quarter of an Inch with Earth; in April the Pm 
will appear above Ground, when they ſhould be Careful 

a Watered, 
which will greatly promote their Growth; toward the hun 
End of May the Plants will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant, 
which Time they ſhould be carefully taken up, and plantel 
about ſix Inches aſunder, in a Bed or Border of freſh light 
Earth, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun until they have 
taken Root ; after which Time they muſt be kept clear fron 
Weeds, and in dry Weather they ſhould be refreſhed, wit 
Water. In this Place the Plants may remain till Michaejnu, 
when they ſhould be taken up with Balls of Earth to thei 
Roots, and tranſplanted into the Borders where they are deſn- 
ed to remain ; and the following Summer they will produce 
their Flowers, when they will add to the Variety among other 
hardy Plants. 


FAGOPYRUM ; ſof ve, ts eat, and Bread- m 
becauſe an edible Grain; or of Fages, Ken be i 


cauſe it has triangular Seeds like thoſe of the Beech] Buck ig 
Wheat. | 
The Characters are; 

The Flnuers are ſpecious, growing in a Spike, or branchie 


from the ky of the Leaves; the Cup of the Flower is div 2 


ded into five Parts, which reſemble the Petals of a Flower ; tt 
Seeds are black, and three- corner d. 


The Species are ; jo 


1. FAGOPYRUM vulgare erectum. Tourn, Common upright 
Buck-Wheat. | | 2 

2. FAGOPYRUM vulgare ſcandens. Tourn, Common creey 
ing Buck-Wheat. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is cultivated in many Parts of Ex- 
land, and is a great Improvement to barren Lands. Ti. 
beſt Seaſon for ſowing the Seed is in One Buſhel wi 
ſow an Acre, The ro Pond ſhould be plough'd and dre(s'd 1K > 
the ſame Manner as for Barley ; and if the Soil is not very lean 
it will yield a very great Increaſe, as fifty or ſixty Buſhels up 
an Acre, and is excellent Food for Hogs, Poultry, &c. The 
Flour of it is very white, and makes a very Sort of Pan 
cake, if mix'd with a little Wheat-flour. The Straw is good 
Fodder for Cattle; and the Grain given to Horſes among) 
their Oats, will make them thrive ; but it muſt be broken in 
Mill, otherwiſe it is apt to paſs thro' the Cattle whole. 
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1 late in the Seaſon before it is ripe, but there 
is no great Danger of the Seeds falling, nor of ſuffering by 
Wet after it is mown: It muſt lie ſeveral Days to dry, that 
ctalks (which are hard) may wither before it is hous d. | 
che heut is ſometimes ſown very thick, and ſuffer d to 
until it is near lowering, and is then plough'd in, which 
kes a very Lay for Wheat or Rye: But ſome People 
— it the better Way to feed Cattle with it, eſpecially 
Milch-Cows, which they ſay, will cauſe them to give a great 
— of Milk, and make both the Butter and Cheeſe very good. 
This will alſo afford Food for Cattle in the drieſt Time, when 
il other Graſs is burnt up. 
The ſecond Sort is found wild in divers Parts of England, 
put is ſeldom cultivated for Uſe. 
1 


GUS; [is fo call'd of $i», Gr. to eat, becauſe its tri- 
. Nuts th edible, and afford good Nutriment It is calPd 
1 Ai, Of diva, of abc, Gr. ſharp, becauſe its Fruit is 
acuminated] The Beech- Tree. 


The Characters are 
Tt hath Leaves ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the Horn- bean; 


he Male Flnwers grow together in a round Bunch, and are pro- 
duc d at remate Diſtances from the Fruit on the ſame Tree ; the 
Fruit conſifts of two triangular Nuts, which are inclos'd in a 
rough hairy Rind, divided into four Parts. 


» 


The Species are; 


1. Fa cus. Dod. The Beech-Tree. BN 

2. Facus foliis ex lutes variegatis. The yellow-ſtrip'd 
Beech-Tree. Þ 

3. Facvs foliis ex albovariegatis, The white-ſtrip'd Beech- 


Tree. 


There is but one Specie of this Tree at preſent known, (ex- 
cept the twoVarieties with ſtriped Leaves, which are accidental) 
tho? the Planters would diſtinguiſh two or three Sorts; one of 
which they call the Mountain Beech, and, as they ſay, affords 

much whiter Timber than the other which _ the Wild 
Beech + But as theſe have never been diſtinguiſh'd by the Bo- 


zani/ts, nor can I perceive any real Difference amongſt all the 


rees of this Kind I have yet ſeen, ſo I rather think the Dif- 


erence in the Colour of the Wood is occaſion'd by the Places 


their Growth; which is often obſerv'd to be the Caſe with 
noſt other Sorts of Timber. 

This Tree is propagated by ſowing the Maſt ; the Seaſon for 
which is any Time from October to February, only obſerving 
to ſecure the Seeds from Vermin when early ſow'd; which if 
carefully done, the ſooner they are ſown the better, after they 


Irre fully ripe : A ſmall Spot of Ground will be ſufficient for 


railing a great Number of theſe Trees from Seed, but you 
muſt be very careful to keep them clear from Weeds ; and if 
the Plants come up very thick, you ſhould not fail to draw out 
the ſtrongeſt of them the Autumn following, that thoſe left 
may have Room to grow : So that if you huſband a Seed-bed 
carefully, it will afford a three Years Draught of young Plants; 
which ſhould be planted in a Nurſery, and if deſign'd for 
imber-trees, at three Feet Diſtance Row from Row, and 
ichteen Inches aſunder in the Rows. 
But if they are defign'd for Hedges, (to which the Tree is 
ery well adapted) the Diſtance need not be ſo great; two 
Feet Row from Row, and one Foot in the Rows will be ſuffi- 
ent. In this Nurſery they may remain two or three Years, 
pbſerving to clear them from Weeds, as alſo to dig up the 
round between the Roots, at leaſt once a Year, that their 
ender Roots may the better extend themſelves each Way ; 
but be careful not to cut or brniſe their Roots, which is inju- 
tous to all young Trees, and never dig the Ground in Summer, 
when the Farth is hot and dry, which by letting in the Rays 
df the Sun to the Roots, is often the Deſtruction of young 
res, + 
This Tree will grow to a conſiderable Stature, tho' the 
vil be ſtony and barren, as alſo upon the Declivities of Hills, 
nd chalky Mountains, where they will reſiſt the Winds better 
in moſt other Trees; but then the Nurſeries for the young 
ants ought to be upon the fame Soil; for if they are raiſed in 
good Soil and a warm Expoſure, and afterwards tranſplanted 
to a bleak, barren Situation, they ſeldom thrive ; which 
olds true in moſt other Trees: Therefore I would adviſe the 
Nurſery to be made upon the ſame Soil where the Plantation is 
tended; But of this I ſhall ſay more under the Article of 
ur ery, 
| The Dre is very proper to form large Hedges to ſurround 
intatians or large Wilderneſs Quarters, and may be kept in 
i regular Figure, if ſhear'd twice a Vear, eſpecially if they 
wot ſtrong ; in which Caſe, if they are neglected but a'Sea- 
n or two, it will be difficult to reduce them again. The 


Shade of this Tree is very injurious to moſt Sorts of Plants 
which grow near it, but is generally believed to be very ſalu- 
brious to human Bodies. 

The Timber is of great Uſe to Turners for making Trench. 
ers, Diſhes, Trays, Buckets ; and likewiſe to the Joyner for 
Stools, Bedſteads, Cofferr, &c. The Maſt is very good to fat 
Swine and Deer; it alſo affords a ſweet Oil, and hath in ſome 
Families ſupported Men with Bread, 

The two Sorts with variegated Leaves, may be propagated 
by budding or grafting them upon the common Beech, obſerv- 
ing not to plant them in a good Earth, which will cauſe the 
Buds or Cyons to ſhoot vigorouſly, whereby the Leaves will 
become plain, which often happens to moſt variegated Plants. 


FARINA FOCECUNDANS, is the impregnating Meal or 
Duſt on the Apices of Flowers, which being convey'd into 
the Uterus or Vaſculum Seminale of Plants, fecundates the Ru- 
diments of the Seeds in the Ovary, which otherwiſe would 
decay and come to nothing. See Coveration of Plants. 


FEATHERFEW or FEAVERFEW, Vie Matricaria. 
£5 £9 395 4 e 
Wark to be done in the KI THEN-GAR DEN. 


If the Weather be mild in this Month, there is a great deal 
of Buſineſs to be done in the Kitchen Garden, which, if o- 
mitted, will be of bad Conſequence, moſt of the principal 
Crops being now to be ſown or planted ; which if done later 
2 Year, do ſeldom ſucceed ſo well, eſpecially upon dry 

d. 

You muſt now dig and prepare your Ground for Carrots, 
Parſnips, Onions, Leeks, Radiſhes, Spinach, and Cabbage- 
Lettuce, which ſhould now be ſown ; but where it is only for 
the Supply of a F _—_ there ſhould not be too much of each 
Sort ſown at once ; For it is a much better Way to ſow three 
or four Times of each Sort at about ten Days Diſtance from 
each other, that there may be a Continuation of them for the 
Kitchen, than to truſt to one Sowing, which will laſt but a 
ſhort Time: Beſides, if the firſt or ſecond Sowing ſhould miſ- 
carry, it is probable the other may do well, and then there will 
be no Diſappointment of a Crop. | | 

This is alſo the Seaſon for ſowing Scorzonera, Salſafy, Beets, 
Skirrets, Parſley, Corn-Sallet, with moſt other hardy Plants ; 
theſe are beſt ſown in ſeparate Beds, and afterwards thinn'd to 
the proper Diſtance which each requires; for where they are 
ſown with other Crops, they do not thrive ſo-well ; nor ſhould 
they be left too cloſe, for then the Plants will draw each other 
up weak, and become ſmall. 

Make moderate Hot-beds for ſowing ſome Cauliflower-ſeed, 
for Summer-plants to ſupply the Kitchen, after thoſe which 
were ſown in Auguſt are gone; but theſe are only fit for a 
—— Soil; for in a dry Ground they ſeldom produce large 

eads. | 

Plant Garlick, Shallots, Rocambole and Cives ; as alſo 
Onions, to draw up for Scallions in April, when the dry Oni- 
ons will be gone, and the Michaelmas Onions will be too ſmall 
for many. Kitchen Uſes, 

If the laſt Month was fo ſevere that little Work could be 
done in the Garden, then there will be a Neceſſity for forward- 


ing Buſineſs in this, provided the Seaſon is favourable ; there- 


fore now ſhould be planted out ſome of the Sugar-loaf and 
Long-ſided Cabbages, to ſucceed thoſe which were planted in 
November. You muſt alfo tanſplant your Cauliflower-plants 
out of the Winter-beds to the Places where they are to grow, 
and towards the End of the Month you — ſlip your old 
Artichoke- ſtocks, and plant out ſome of the cleareſt and moſt 
3 Plants for a new Plantation; theſe will produce 

ruit in Autumn, after thoſe on the old Stocks are gone. The 
particular Directions for doing this are exhibited under their 
proper Heads. 

8 to plant Beans, and ſow Peaſe every Fortnight, 
that there may be no want of theſe Things in the Kitchen 
during the Seaſon : But now it is proper to plant only the 
Windſor-Bean ; and ſame of the larger Sorts of Peaſe ſhould 
now be ſown, particularly the Spaniſb Morotto, which is a 
plentiful bearing Sort, and a very good Pea for eating. 

Make new een for Aſparagus to ſucceed thoſe which 
were made the laſt Month, for otherwiſe there will be a want 
in the Kitchen, one of theſe Beds ſeldom continuing much 
more than a Fortnight in good Order; ſo that in this Month 
there ſhould be two Beds made, at about ſixteen or eighteen 
Days Diſtance, that they may ſucceed each other regularly, 

he Cucumber and Melan-plants which were rais'd the laſt 
Month, will now be fit to tranſplant ; therefore there muſt be 
new Beds made for them, which ſhould be well wrought ; but 
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Plants muſt not be planted therein, until the violent Heat 
ho Bed is over, which ſeldom laſts above a Week, eſpeci- 
ally if the Dung had been well prepar'd before it was us'd. At 
this Scaſon you muſt attend very cloſely to your Hot-beds, if 
you would have them ſucceed; for a ſmall Neglect at this 
Seaſon will deſtroy all your Plants, and put you greatly back- 
ward. 

Plant ſome Kidney-Beans upon a- moderate Hot-bed for an 
early Crop, obſerving, when the Plants are come up, to give 
them Air whenever the Weather will permit, othewiſe the 
Plants will draw up weak, and not produce Fruit. The beſt 
Sort for this Purpoſe is the Dwarf Batterſea-Bean, which ſel- 
dom runs much to haulm, and is a plentiful Bearer, 

If the Weather be favourable, toward the End of this 
Month you muſt plant your Cos, Silgſia and Imperial Lettuces, 
from the Beds or — where they grew in the Winter; but 
ſome of the Plants ſhould be left to remain for Cabbaging, be- 
cauſe they will come earlier than thoſe which are remov'd. 
You ſhould alſo ſow ſome Seeds of theſe Sorts upon a Spot of 

ood Ground, to come after the Winter Lettuces are gone. 

The latter End of the Month you may ſow ſome Cabbages 
and Savoys for Winter uſe ; and upon Hot-beds or warm Bor- 
ders muſt be ſown ſome ſmall Sallet-herbs, as Lettuce, Creſſes, 
Muſtard, Rape, Radiſh, Turnips, &c. that there may be a 
conſtant Supply of theſe Things for the Table. 

Sow ſome Celery Seeds upon a Bed of rich Earth, in a warm 
Situation, to come up early ; and you ſhould now ſow Aſpara- 

us Seed in a Bed of good Earth, for Plants againſt the next 
* to make freſh Plantations, i 

Tranſplant Cabbages, Savoys, Leeks, Parſnips, Carrots, 
and Beets for Seed, if it was not done the former Month, ob- 
ſerving (as was there directed) to hang up the Cabbages and 
Savoys in a dry Place for five or ſix Days, that the Wet may 
drain om from between the Leaves, which, it left in, would 
rot them. 


Plant Potatoes and Jeruſalem-Artichokes, obſerving to plough ' 


or trench the Ground deep, that the Roots may be plac'd at 
leaſt fix or eight Inches below the Surface, otherwiſe they will 
not ſucceed ſo well. 

Dung and trench the Ground well, where you intend to 
plant Aſparagus, letting it remain in Ridges until the Seaſon for 

- planting, which will be the latter End of next Month. 

The Cauliflower-plants which were plac'd under Bell or 
Hand- Glaſſes in Oclober laſt, ſhould, toward the End of this 
Month, be parted, leaving only one of the ſtrongeſt Plants 
under each Glaſs ; but in doing of this you muſt be careful not 
to diſturb the Roots of thoſe Plants which are left; and if they 
are grown ſo large as to preſs againſt the Glaſſes, you ſhould 
raiſe the Earth in a Border about the Plants, that the Glaſſes 
may be advanc'd ſo as not to cruſh the Plants, 

The Peaſe and Beans which were ſown in Autumn, and 
have ſtood thro' the Winter, will now begin to advance; 
therefore the Ground between them ſhould be houghed, and 
the Earth drawn up to their Stems, which will ſtrengthen them, 
and guard their Stems from the Injury of Froſt. 


Products of the K1iTCHEN-GARDEN, 


Cabbages, Savoys, Borecole, Broccoli, Carrots, Parſnips, 
Turnips, Beets, Skirrets, Scorzonera, Salſafy, Coleworts, 
Spinach, Potatoes, Jeruſalem-Artichokes ; and in ſome warm 
Borders there are Radiſhes which were ſown in Autumn. 
Upon Hot-beds all Sorts of ſmall Sallet-herbs, as Lettuce, 
Creſſes, Coriander, "Turnip, Rape, Radiſh and Muſtard. 
You have alſo Endive and 83 ; and on the Hot- beds made 
in December, you have Aſparagus, which towards the middle 
of this Month, when there begins to be ſome ſunny Weather 
to colour it, will be very good. 


Mort to be done in the FRUIT GARDEN. 


You may now continue to prune ſuch of your Fruit- trees as 
were not before prun'd, either againſt Walls, Eſpaliers, or 
Standards, obſerving to do the more hardy Sorts firſt, and let 
the tender Kinds alone till laſt, when there will be leſs Dan- 
ger of their ſuffering by cold. 

The Fig-trees, which were cover'd in froſty Weather to 
protect their tender Branches from Injury, ſhould be open'd in 
warm Weather to admit freſh Air, otherwiſe they will be in 

er of growing mouldy, which would decay them. | 
V here-ever your Eſpaliers are decay'd, and have not been 
repair'd the former Months, it ſhould be no longer deferr'd, 
becauſe the Buds of the Fruit-trees will now begin to ſwell, and 
thereby be in Danger of rubbing off, and ſuch of your Trees 
as have not been train'd to the Eſpaliers already, muſt now be 


prun'd and faſten d thereto regularly, and at their proper Di- 


* 


"Ca, 
ſtances, that when their Leaves to come out, there 
* A F { | EP * 

ranſplant rts of Fruit- trees, where ar 

ing, this being the moſt proper Seaſon for 7 Lalo 
which it is not ſo well to plant in Autumn) but you muſt a % 
ſerve to work the Ground well, and break the Clogs 
planting, that the Earth _ the better join to every Part of 
the Roots, The Heads of theſe Trees ſhould alſo he left 
until they begin to puſh, when they muſt be careful! ” 
down, after the manner directed under the Article of Pu 
ing. | 
The latter End of this Month (if the Seaſon be mild) you 
muſt begin to graft Pears, Plums, Cherries, and other 
Kinds of Fruit, being very careful that they are well clay? 
that the Wind can't enter to the Graft, upon which chiefly 
depends your Succeſs, 
Lou may now ſow the Kernels and Stones of hardy Fruit 
for Stocks, to bud and graft the more generous Kinds upon, 
obſerving to cover them equally with Earth, that none mas 
appear above-ground to entice the Mice or other Vermin i 
them, which often deſtroy whole Beds of Seeds, if they ar 
not prevented, | 

In moiſt Weather clear your Fruit-trees from Moſs (her, 
they are infeſted with it) which at this Seaſon may be eaſi 
done with an Iron Inſtrument ſhap'd like a Hough, and hol. 
low'd in the middle to the Size of the Branches, which are to 
be ſcrap'd ; fo that there ſhould be three Sizes of theſe Inſtr. 
ments, which will be ſufficient for all the different Branche: 
— the Moſs being tender at this Time, may be eaſily ruby; 
off. 

The early Fruit-frame or Forcing-frame muſt now be 
attended to give them Air, as the Seaſon may require, as a 
to keep up the Heat, without which the tender Fruit will drop 
off, and come to nothing. _ 


Fruits in prime, or yet laſting. 


Pears ; Winter Boncretien, Beſſy de Caſſoy, Citron dH 
ver, Winter Ruſſelet, Bugi, or Bergamot de Paſque, Lal 
Cheyne's Green Pear, Portail; and for baking, the Cadillx, 
Union, or Pickering, Engliſh Warden, and Black Pex d 
Worceſter. | 

—_ 3 Rennett Griſe, Aromatick Pippen, Golden Ru. 
ſets, Nonpareil, Golden Pippen, Holland Pippen, French Py- 
pens Kentiſh Pippen, Stone ippen, John Apple, Harvey Apple, 

ile's Ruſlet, Wheeler's Ruſſet, Winter Pearmain, with ſome 
others of leſs Note. 


Wark to be dans in the PLEASURE GarDEN. 


If the Weather be mild, you may now plant out your choice 
Carnations into the Pots where they are to flower ; in doing 
of which, you ſhould not take too much of the Earth fron 
their Roots ; and when they are planted, it will be proper to 
place the Pots in a warm Situation (but not too near Wal, 
or Pales, which will draw them up weak) and arch them ove 
with Hoops, that in bad Weather they may be cover'd with 
Mats ; for at this Seaſon they ſhould acquire Strength befor 
the Heat comes on, otherwiſe they will not produce laye 
Flowers. 

You may yet ſow Auricula and Polyanthos-ſeeds in Tubs u 
Pots of light rich Earth, placing them where they may ha 
the Morning Sun till April, when they muſt be remov'd into 
more ſhady Situation, there to remain during the Summer 
Seaſon, 

If your Auricula's in Pots were not freſh earth'd the laf 
Month, that ſhould now be done, in the manner directed in 
January; for now their Flower-buds will begin to ſhew apacez 
ſo that if it be not done in a ſhort Time, their Flowers vil 
not be improv'd by it. | 

Stir the Surface of the Ground of your Flower-beds, aul 
clear them from Weeds, Moſs, and whatever Filth may 2p 
pear thereon, which will be very ſerviceable to the Flower 
and add a Neatneſs to the Garden. 

Dig and prepare your Ground in the Flower-Nurſery ft 
ſowing of Seeds, and to receive Plants the next Month, ber 
you will have much Buſineſs of different Kinds to do; ſo ti 
if you do not get Things in Forwardneſs this Month, you # 
be ſo much hurry'd in the next, that many Things mult b 
omitted, or but ſlightly perform'd. ; = 6 

Tranſplant Canterbury Bells, French Honeyſuckles, Daizic 


Roſe-Campions, Fox-Gloves, Pinks, Sweet-Williams, Pei ing 


rennial Catch-fly, Campanula's, Thrift, Scarlet-Lychnis, Co Ev 
lumbines, Starworts, Golden-rods, with many other fibroſe i cut 
rooted Plants, into the Borders of your Pleaſure Garde fro: 
where they are delign'd to flower; but this i better to be dong Fi 


8 


Ground is dry, becauſe the Plants 
at . rey on and obtain Strength before the dry 
— — of the Spring comes on, and ſo will produce a greater 

ea | 


— , Nights you muſt cover your Beds of choice 
Anemonies and Tulips with Mats, to protect 
from the Injury of the Weather, otherwiſe they will be 
of ſooiling, at leaft their Flowers will not be ſo fair, 
many times the Roots are deſtroy d by 
tranſplant all Sorts of hardy Flowering-trees 
ing 1 org — Bladder Senna's, Scorpi- 
1 Siem „ Roſes, Honeyſuckles, Jaſmines, &c. and moſt 
on Sent Foeſt-trees may now be tranſplanted with Safety; 
der Pepper ſhould not be remor'd till We Beginning of 
_ "wha they are juſt ready to puſh out their Buds, which 
* ſafeſt Seaſon to tranſplant them in. TE 
2 Dutch-box for Edgings to Borders; but it is a better 
_ September, eſpecially for dry Ground, becauſe it will 
| 7 rooted before the Drought of the Spring, which is 
| 1 — deſtructive to ſuch as are late plant- 


0 ed. | Gravel-Walks, and turn them ; but do not 
Et the middle of next Month, by which Time 
; : ttled. 
0 Wee Tul A this Month you ſhould take and clean the 
arters of your Wilderneſs, becauſe the Flowers which are 
; — r the Trees will now begin to blow ; ſo that there is a 
d u wa of making the Place clean, that it may appear ſight- 
Py Edges of the Graſs-Walks ſhould alſo be cut by a 


y 5 may be even; and the Water- Tables on the 

Lane, that the "ths ſhould be dug and rak d, that they may be 
, clear from Weeds and Moſs. 4 RR 

Make Hot-beds for your tender annual k lowers, which re- 

ire to be brought forward early in the Spring, which other- 

Sie are in Danger of not ripening their Seeds; bn the Ama- 

i ranthus's, Amaranthoides, | 1 ee 

od Jouble-frip'd Balſamine, with ſome others. You mu o 

1, ant ſome Tuberoſes on a Hot- bed to come early in the Sum- 

er, provided you did not do it the laſt Month. 


Double: flow 


uſ Plants now in Flower in the PLEASURE GARDEN. 


4 ˖ ur Bear's- foot, True Black 
Aconite, Helleboraſtei wi s-foot, 
3:44 694 — — Black Hellebore, Srow-drops, ſe- 


me Ayr _—_ g 
Sorts of Spring Crocus's, Si le-Anemonies, Spring Cy- 
— Great 1 Earl hite and Blue Hyacinths, 
Starry Hyacinth, Per ſian Iris, Hepatica's, Single Wallflower, 
Early Tulips, Polyanthus's, Fennel-leav'd Perennial Adonis, 
ice WY Omphaloides pumila Verna, &c. with ſome others. 
— Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower, 
7 to ; 1 White 
| Lauruſtinus two or three Sorts, Mezerion Red an ite, 
— Spurge Laurel, Spaniſh Travellers- joy, Cherry-Plum, White- 


and ſome others. 


= Work to be done in the NURSERY. 
" You may now tranſplant moſt Sorts of hardy Fofeſt Trees 


ing Shrubs, provided the Seaſon be favourable, other- 
— — defer it a little later. If you did not 
take off the Layers of Elms, Limes, and other hardy Foreſt- 
trees, or Shrubs,” at Michaelmas, it ſhould now be done, plant- 
ing them into the Nurſery in Rows three Feet aſunder, and 
eighteen Inches Diſtance in the Rows; where they may ſtand 
five or ſix Years to obtain Strength, in order for tranſplanting 
where they are to remain. 

The Ground where you intend to plant a Nurſery of Ever- 
greens ſhould now be carefully treached, obſerving to cleanſe 
it from the Roots of all noxious Weeds, particularly Couch- 
graſs, which if left in the Ground, will mix with the Roots 
of the new planted Trees, and prove very injurious to them, 
and will be very difficult to get out again. 

Where the Ground between the Trees in the Nurſery was 
not dug the former Month, it ſhould now be done, obſerving 
(as was before directed) not tq injure their Roots; but ſhorten 
ſuch as were extended far from their Stems, in order to force 


Daizie i out young Roots nearer, that they may be fitted for tranſplant- 
is, Pell ing: This ſhould be particularly obſerved in Hollies and other 
is, Co Evergreens, which ſhould be conſtantly dug round every Year, 
fibroſgiſeutting off all downright Roots, and ſuch as extend themſelves 
Garden from the Plants, which will occaſion a great Quantity of ſtrong 


Fibres to be ſent forth near their Stems, and render them much 
ſafer to remove, becauſe theſe will maintain a Ball of Earth 
o their Roots, when they are carefully taken up, the Want 


fower'd Almond, Cornelian Cherry, Filberts, Hazle-Nuts, 


of which renders it almoſt impracticable to tranſplant ſuch 
* as have remain'd many Years, without having been dug 
round, 

You muſt now plant Cheſnuts, and ſow the Seeds, Maf? or 
Berries of other hardy 'Trees and Shrubs, being careful to co- 
ver them with Earth, for if any of them are left expoſed, it 
will intice Mice and other Vermin, whereby your Seeds will 
be eaten up, and your whole Seminary deſtroyed. 

Toward the latter End of this Month, you ſhould cut off 
the Heads of your Stocks which were budded with Fruit the 
preceding Summer, about four or five Inches above the Buds, 
always obſerving to cut the Stock floping from the Bud, that 
it may not be injured by the flowing of the Sap from the 
wounded part of the Stock; 

If this Month proves mild, you muſt graft Cherries, Plume, 
Pears, Apples, and other hardy Fruits ; but if there are hard 
Froſts and drying Winds, it will be better to defer it a little 
later, for ſuch Weather is very deſtructive to Grafts, 

You may now plant Cuttings of Currants, Gooſeberries, 
and other Trees which will grow from Cuttings, in ſhady Bor- 
ders, obſerving to cloſe the well about them, otherwiſe 
the drying Winds of March, will penetrate the Ground and 
deſtroy them. | 

Make Layers of all _ hardy exotick Trees, which you 
want to increaſe in this Month, after all hard Froſts are over; 
for ſome of theſe are too tender to be laid in Autumn, the 
Wet of the Winter ſucceeded by Froſt being very deſtructive 
to moſt of theſe tender Plants, when laid. 


Work to be done in the Gxt En-Hovse and STove. 


If the Weather be mild, and the Air ſoft, you ſhould begin 
to let Air into your Green-houſe ; but this muſt be done with 
Care at firſt, and never open the Glaſſes when the Wind is 
ſharp, at leaſt not on the Side on which the Wind blows ; for 
a ſharp Air at, this Seaſon will do great Damage to your Plants 
now they are tender. Myrtles, Oranges, — and 
other hardy Plants, muſt now be frequently refreſh'd with Wa- 
ter; but let them have it moderately and often, too much 
Wet at this Seaſon being very injurious to them. 

Pick off all dead and decay'd Leaves from your Plants, and 
ſtir the Surface of the Earth in the Pots or Tubs, clearing 
them from Weeds, and if you add a little very rotten Neats- 
dung upon the Tops of the Tubs or Pots, it will be ſervice- 
able to the Plants. You ſhould at the fame time bruſh down 
all Cobwebs, and make the Houſe clean in every Part, Neat- 
neſs being as neceſſary to the Health of Plants as of Ani- 
mals. 

Mace Hot-beds to ſow tender Exotick Seeds upon, which 
are brought tron. very hot Countries, obſerving to work the 
Dung well, that the Reds may retain their Heat, and ſettle 
equally ; for when the Dung is not equally ſtirr'd, and beat 
down with the Fork, it will ſettle in Holes, which is a great 
Fault in theſe Beds, becauſe when they are water'd the Water 
will run into the Holes and cauſe thoſe Places to be over-wet, 
. the other Parts of the Bed will receive little or no Bene- 

t from it. 


If any of your Orange- trees have ſuffer'd by ill 


e 
ment, ſo much that their Heads are decay'd, you ſhould now 
prune them cloſe, and fhift them into freſh Farth, and then 


prepare a moderate Hot- bed in a Glaſs Stove, into which they 
muſt be plac'd to force them out early in the Spring, that 
their Shoots may have Time to harden before Winter. But 
in ſhifting them you ſhould be careful to cut off all mouldy 
or decay d Roots, and to cleanſe both Roots and Stems from 
any Filth they may have contracted: And when they are 
plac'd in the Hot-bed, you muſt be careful that the Heat be 
not too great, and frequently refreſh them with Water, not 
only to their Roots, but over every part of their Stems, which 
will ſupple their Barks, and cauſe them to puſh out vigorouſly. 
But when the Sun begins to ſhine with great Force, the 
Glaſſes of the Houſe ſhould be ſhaded with Mats or Cloths, 
otherwiſe it will ſcorch their Leaves, and dry the Bark of the 
Shoots ; ſo that they will greatly ſuffer, if too much expos'd 
thereto ; but this heading and forcing of Orange-trees ſhould 
not be too often practis'd on them, for it will weaken the 
Trees when repeated too frequently; therefore where they are 
not in a very bad Condition, it will be the better way to let 
them be ſhifted if there be occaſion, and place them in a 
ſhady Situation when they are brought out of the Green-houſe, 
where, if they are duly ſupplied with Water, they will break 
out again very ſtrong and well. 

The Bark in the Beds of the Stoves will now require to be 
ſtirr'd up, and ſome freſh Bark added to them to renew their 
Heat, which will now begin to decline, and, if not timely re- 
new'd, the Plants will ſuffer greatly: But this muſt be done 
in a warm Day, when the Air is ſoft ; for in very cold * 
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ther the Glaſſes muſt not be open'd, ſo. that the Bark could 
not be then put in. | 

Waſh and clean the Leaves of your Coffee-trees and other 
woody Plants in the Bark-Stove from Inſects and Filth, and 
pick off all decay'd Leaves, which, if left on, would infect 
the Air of the Houſe, The Surface of the Earth in the Pots 
ſhould alſo be frequently ſtirr'd, to prevent its binding, and 
muſt always be kept free from Weeds, 

The Anana Plants will now ſhew their Fruit apace, ſo that 
they ſhould be frequently water'd to bring them forward ; and 
the Heat of the Stove muſt be kept up ; for if that is ſuffer'd 
to decline, the Plants will change their Colour, and the Fruit 
will be render'd ſmall and worth little. Toward the End of 
this Month you muſt prepare ſome freſh Bark to make the 
Summer-beds for the Anana's, into which they ſhould be 
plung'd ſome time the next Month. 

The Aloes, Euphorbiums, Torch-Thiſtles, Melon-thiſtles, 
and other tender ſucculent Plants, ſhould have very little Wa- 
ter given them at this Seaſon z but the Ficoides's, Sedums, 
Cotyledons, and other hardy Kinds muft be frequently re- 
freſh'd : But theſe muſt not have it in too large Quantities, 
becauſe much Wet at this Seaſon will often rot them. 
You muſt now make freſh Hot-beds of Tan, to ſow the Seeds 
of ſuch tender Exoticks as are annual, or that you may have 
received from abroad; into which you ſhould plunge ſmall 
Pots filled with light freſh Earth, that the Mould may be 
warm before the Seeds are ſown. This Method of ſowing the 
Seeds in Pots, is preferable to any other, becauſe the Flants 
may be ſhaken out of the Pots, when they are fit to tranſplant, 
with the Earth about their Roots, whereby they will be in little 
Danger of ſuffering, becauſe their Roots will be preſerved 


intire. 
Plants now in Flower in the GRE En-HoOUSE and STOVE, 


Indian yellow Jaſmine, Ilix-leav'd Jaſmine, Spaniſh Jaſ- 
mine, Geranium with a ſcarlet Flower, Geranium with a va- 
riegated Flower, ſeveral Sorts of Ficoides's, Polygala arbo- 
reſcens, Aleppo Cyclamens, Senecio Africanus folio retuſo, 
Doria Africana atriplicis folio, Doria Africana Coronopi folio, 
HFHermannia Alni folio, Aloes of ſeveral Sorts, Anemonoſper- 
mos's, Turnera, Euphorbiums, Cotyledon with broad cut 
Leaves, Malpighia mali punici facie, with ſome others, 


FENCES. In hotter Climates than England, where they 

have not Occaſion for Walls to ripen their Fruit, their Gardens 
lie open, where they can have Water-Fences and Proſpects; 
or elſe they bound their Gardens with Groves, in which are 
Fouiitains, Walks, c. which are much more pleaſing to the 
Sight than a dead Wall : but in colder Councries and in Ang- 

land we are oblig d to have Walls to ſhelter and _—_ our 
Fruit, altho' they take away much from the pleaſant Proſpect 
of the Garden. . ; 

Since therefore we are under a Neceſſity to have Walls to 
ſecure our Gardens from the wy of Winds, as well as for 
the Conveniency of Partitions or ncloſures, and alſo to ripen 
our Fruit, Brick-Walls are accounted the warmeſt and beſt 
for Fruit: And theſe Walls being built Pannel-wiſe, with 
Pillars at equal Diſtances, will fave a great deal of Charge; 
in that the Walls may be built thinner, than if they were 
built plain without theſe Pannels; for then it would be neceſ- 
fary to build them thicker every where: and beſides, theſe 
Pannels make theſe Walls look the handſomer. 

Stone-Walls are to be preferr'd to thoſe of Brick, eſpecially 
thoſe of ſquare-hewn Stones. 'Thoſe that are made of rough 
Stones, tho? they are very dry and warm, yet, by reaſon of 
their Unevenneſs, are inconvenient to nail up Trees to, ex- 
cept Pieces of Timber be laid in them, here and there, for 
that Purpoſe. | 

But in large Gardens it is better to have the Proſpe& open 
to the Pleaſure-Garden, which ſhould be either ſurrounded 
with Water, or a Foſſe, ſo that from the Garden the adjacent 
Country may be view'd. 

A Kitchen-Garden, if rightly contriv'd, will contain Wall- 
ing enough to afford a Supply of ſuch Fruits as require the 
Affiſtance of Walls for any Family; and this Garden being 
ſituated on one Side of the Houſe, may be ſurrounded with 
Walls, which will ſcreen the Kitchen-herbs from the Sight of 
Perſons in the Pleaſure-Garden; and being lock'd up intire, 
the Fruit will be much better preſerv'd than it can be in the 

ublick Garden: And the having too great a _—_—_ of 
alling, is often the Occaſion that ſo many ſcandalous Trees 
are frequently to be ſeen in large Gardens, where there is not 
due Care obſerv'd in their Management. 
And beſides, the Borders of Pleaſure-Gardens are generally 
too narrow for the Roots of Fruit-Trees, as will be ſhewn in 
its proper Place. b 


The Height of Garden- Walls ſhould be twelve F g 
is a moderate Proportion; and if the Soil be good, it mans 
Time be well furniſh'd with bearing Wood in Put d * 
cially that Part planted with Pears, notwi fy 
Branches being train'd horizontally from the Bottom « 

alls. 

I would recommend the White Thorn, the 
Thorn, and Crab, for outward Fences to by Ganz 
but I do not approve of the intermixing them. | 

The White Thorn is the beſt Quick to plant z becauſe it i; 
moſt common, and may he clipp'd ſo as to render it heck 
and hardieſt Fence of any other Tree, and being very d 
is preferr'd to all others for outward Fences, de eds Din? 
of 1 1 _ they 1 — 7 to Cattle, &c, 

he Black Thorn and Crab eV Fences 
to be rais'd as the White Thorn, Bur if & Kernels of 5 
or Crabs be ſown, it is beſt to ſow the Pommace with then, 
and they will come up the ſooner, i. e. the firſt Year, 

If Crab-Stocks be planted while young, in the fame Manns 
as Luck, they make excellent 2 and ſo will ſome dom 
he B Th | 

e Black Thorn is not accounted fo for F. 
White Thorn, becauſe it is apt to run 1 the 13 
and is not certain as to the Growing ; eſpecially if the Pl 
are not ſet very young : But then, on the other Hand, th 
Buſhes are - much rhe better, and are alſo more laſt; tha 
mend 


he ly" 2 for dead H » Or to 
aps: Nor are they ſubject to be cropt by Ca 
—_ are. The * the Mould * L I 
proſper ; but yet they will grow on the ſame Sort of 
the White Thorn does. | 

The Holly will make an excellent Fence, and is prefers, 
to all the reſt : But it is difficult to be made to grow at th 
firſt, and is a low Grower; but when once it does grow, 
makes amends by its Height, Strength, and Thickneſs. * 

It is raiſed either of Sets or Berries, as the White Thorn i, 
and will lie as long in the Ground before it comes up. It 
lights moſt in ſtrong Grounds, but will grow upon the dig 


ravel, amongſt Rocks or Stones, 5 

The Berries lie till the ſecond Spring before they comey, 
therefore they ſhould be prepar'd before they are ſown, (f 
this, ſee the Article Aquifolium.) It will be beſt. to ſow en 
in the Place where you deſign they ſhould grow); and thy 
— be well weeded boch before they come up, and after. 
wards, | 

French Furs will alſo do well upon dry ſandy Banks, where 
few other Plants will grow ; but they muſt be kept very clean 
at the Bottom, and cut thin, and never ſuffer'd to grow too 
high : Nor ſhould they be cut in dry Weather, nor late in 
Autumn, nor early in the Spring ; the doing either of which, 
is ſubject to make it die in Patches, which is irrecoverahle: 
Nor will it ever break out again from old Wood, if cut clo 
in, after it has been ſuffer'd long to grow out. 

Fences may likewiſe be made of Elder : If the Soil be an 
Thing good, you may tick Sticks of Elder, or Truncheons ten 
or twelve Feet long, ſlopewiſe in your Bank, fo as to make 
Chequer-work, and they will e a Fence for a Garden tie 
quickeſt of any Thing, and be a good Shelter. 

Elder planted on a Bank, the Side of which is waſh'd with 
a River or Stream, will make an extraordinary Fence, and vil 
preſerve the Bank from being undermin'd by the Water; 
becauſe it is continually ſending Suckers from the lower Root, 
which is of great Advantage where the Stream waſhes away the 
For middle Fences in a Garden, the Yew is the more tonlile, 
governable, and durable Plant. 

Elm, Lime, Him- 
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For ſurrounding Wilderneſs Quarters, 
beam, and Beach are very proper. 


FENNEL, Yide Feeniculum. 
FENNEL-FLOWER. ide Nigella. 


FERRUM EQUINUM ; [ſo call'd, becauſe the Huſk and 
___ are ſo bended as to reſemble a Horſe-ſhoe] Horſe-ſhoe 
etch, 


The Characters are; 
5 It hath a papilionaceous Flower, which is —— by of 
od, diftinguiſh'd into Foints reſembling a Half Moon, er 
Horſe-ſboe, containing C5 of the ſame Form. 


The Spectes are; 


1. Fexrum EqQuinum filiqua fimgulari. C. B. Horſe - no 
Vetch, with a ſingle Pod. | ww 

2. FxRRUM EqQuinu filiqua multiplici. C. B. Horſe- 
ſhoe Vetch, with many Pods. | 

3. FerRUM 
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S un EQuinuM Germanicum, filiquis in ſummitate. 
C 5, orſe-ſhoe Vetch. | 


are ſome other Varieties of this Plant, which are pre- 

ſery'd in curious botanic 2 v. but * rare _ any of 
open except for Variety-ſake, they having no 

— ak, e two fir Species are brou ht from Abroad; 
fac the third Sort grows wild upon Chalky Hills in divers Parts 


L be propagated by ſowing their Seeds in March 

n a dry Soil, in the Places where are to remain; for 
upo do not well bear Tranſplanting. The Diſtance they 
they! 1 be allow'd, ought to be at leaſt a Foot from each other 
* ſpread upon the Ground, and will cover that Space: 
Theſe produce their Flowers in June, and perfect their Seeds 
in Auguſt and September. | 


FERULA 3 [takes its Name of Ferendo, Lat. becauſe the 
Stalks of this Plant are made uſe of in A. the Branches 
of Trees; or of Feriendo, becauſe in Old Time, Sticks or 
Staves were made of them with which School-Maſters uſed to 
correct their Scholars] Fenne]-(5-=+ 


The Characters are; 
h a large ſucculent Milky Root; the Stalks are ſpongy 

2 — 2 p ; the Flowers conſiſt of many Leaves, 

leger in form of a Roſe, and 2 in an Umbel ; each 
Tuer is ſucceeded by two large Oval-ſhap'd flat Seeds, which 
are very thin, and for the moſt Part turn black when 1 are 
ripe 3 to which may be added, The Leaves are like thoſe of Fen- 
nel. | | 

The Species are; 

1. FeRULA major, ſeu famina Plinii. M. Unb. Pliny's 
Female Fennel-Giant. : 

2. FeRULA galbanifera, Lob. OB, Broad-leav'd Fennel- 
t. * . 
2 FeRULA Tingitana, folio latiſſimo lucido, H. Edin. Broad- 
eav'd ſhining Fennel-Giant from Tangier. 

4. FerRuLA Tingitana, Fas anguſto lucido. H. L. Narrow- 
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ky eay'd Fennel-Giant from 7 anger. 

* 5. FERULA tenuiore folio. — oþ> 8 

a 6. FexuLa Africana galbanifera, folio acie liguſtici. 

— Par. Bat. eln. Fennel-Giant, with the Face and of 
Fenbl A Africana galbanifera, folio Myrrhidis. H. Amft. 

». ffrican Fennel-Giant with a Seſeli Leal. 

= There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which are 

0 preſer d in curious botanic Gardens; but as they are of no 


great Uſe or Beauty, I ſhall paſs them over in this Place. 
The firſt of cheſ⸗ Plants is pretty common in the Engl/b 
Gardens: This, if planted in a good Soil, will grow to the 
eight of ten or twelve Feet and more, and divides into many 
Branches, fo that it ſhould have a great deal of Room: For if 
bit be planted too near to other Plants, it will over- bear and de- 
roy them. It dies to the Surface every Autumn, and riſes 
gain the ſucceeding Spring. The Flowers are produc'd in 
Fur, and the Seeds are ripe in September. 


with Mr. Ray ſays, That the "oO of Sicily uſe the Pith of this 
vil Bot for Tinder to light their Fires. And if this was practis d 
det; br the Antients, we may eaſily gueſs why the Poets feign'd, 


it Prometheus ſtole Fire from Heaven, and carry'd it to the 
Barth in an hollow Ferula. 

The ſecond, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts are ſuppos'd by ſome 
uthors to afford Galbanum, which, they ſay, is an Exudation 
from ſome of theſe Plants : But this at preſent is not deter- 
nin'd ; for, if any of the three, the ſeventh is thought to be 


de beſt, 


Ppring; they muſt be ſown very early, and in a ſhady Situ- 


0 


| Beauty, and require much Room. 

ſhoe The ſixth and ſeventh Sorts ſhould be ſown ſoon after the 
| good Earth, which ſhould be plac'd 
unt a Hot. bed Frame during the Winter- Seaſon, to preſerve 
rom the Froſts: And when the Plants are come up in the 


Fl- 


Spring, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate P 
and may be expos'd in Summer, but in Winter ſhould be = 


— 


fended from Froſts. They muſt be ſhifted into larger Pots, as 


they increaſe in Bulk, The beſt Seaſon for removing them is 
in September, before they are hous'd. They require frequent 
— and to have as much Air as poſſible in mild Wea- 


FICOIDEA. This Plant is ſo called from i 
5 [ ed from its Reſemblance 


The Characters are; 


It hath a flamineous Flower, whoſe Calyx is divided into fue 


roundiſh Segments: When the Finer is paſt, the Pointal (which 
is termmated by five Threads) becomes a five-corner'd Fruit; 


which when ripe opens into five Cells, each of which is filled with 
ſmall Seeds. 


The Species are; 


1. FicorDe a procumbens, portulace folio. Acad. Rep. Scien. 
Lg Ficoidea, N a 1 wr Le F 

2. FICOIDEA Hiſpanica annua, folio Imgiore, Vaill. Annual 
Spaniſh Ficoidea, wh a longer 2 4 


Theſe two Plants arc propagated by Seeds, which ſhoul 
ſown on a Hot-bed in the Spring mo * * 1 


come up, they ſhould each be tranſplantea into a Half-penny 
Pot, and plunged into another moderate Hot-bed, obſerving 
to let them have Air in proportion to the Warmth of the Sca- 
ſon; and they muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water. To- 
ward the End of June, they ſhould be inured to bear the o- 
pen Air by degrees; and in July they may be removed into 
the open Air, and placed amongſt Ficaides's and other hardy 
ſucculent Plants, where they will flower, and produce ripe 
Seeds in Autumn, 


FICOIDES; [is ſo call'd of Ficus, Lat. a Fig, becauſe the 
Fruit of it reſembles a Fig; it is alſo call'd Aizoides, of au, 
Gr. i. e. Ever-living, becauſe it is always green, and reſembles 
the Sedum] Fig-Marygold. | 


The Characters are; 


The whole Plant is ſucculent, and has the Appearance of Houſe- 
leek : The Leaves grow oppoſite by Pairs; the Cup of the Finwer 
is fleſhy, and divided into five Parts almoſt to the Bottom ; the 
Flower conſiſts of many Leaves, which are divided into ſmall 
Parts, and do expand im form of a Marygold ; the Flower is 
ſucceeded by a ſucculent Fruit, which is divided into five or more 
Cells, which are full of ſmall Seeds, | 


The Species are; 


1. FrcorpEs ſeu ficus Aixoides, 2 major, procumbens 
triangulari, folio enfiformi. H. L. Boerh. Ind. Great trailing 
African Ficoides, with a triangular Sword-ſhap'd Leaf. 

2, FicoipEs ſeu ficus Aizoides, Africana major, procumbens 
triangulari, folio fructu maximo eduli. Ficus Hottentottorum, 
vulgo. H. L. Great trailing African Ficoides, with a triangular 
Sword-ſhap'd Leaf, and a large eatable Fruit, commonly call d, 
the Hottentot Fig. 

3. FicoIDEs Afra, caule lignoſo erecta, folio triangulari, en- 
2 ſcabro, fore lutes magno. Boerh. Ind. Upright African 

icoides, with a woody Stalk, and a triangular rough Sword- 
ſhap'd Leaf, and a large yellow Flower. 

4. FicoipEs Afra, arboreſcens erecta, folio triangulari, lon- 


ee confertim nato purpuraſcente, flore lutes magno. Boerh. 
nd, 


Upright Tree-like 2 Ficoides, with a long trian- 
you Leaf, and a large yellow Flower, commonly call d, Pink- 
eav'd Ficoides, | 
5. Ficoipts Afra, folio triangulari enſiformi, glauco craſſo, 
ad margines laterales paucis, inermibus ſpinis aculeato, flore in 
longo pedunculo aureo. Boerh, Ind. African Ficoides, with a 
thick triangular Sword-ſhap'd Leaf, arm'd with Spines on the 
Edges, and a yellow Flower growing upon a long Foot-ſtalk, 
commonly call d, the Dog's-Chap Ficoides. | 
6. Ficoipes Afra, folio triangulari enſiſormi, craſſo brevi, 
ad margines laterales multis, majoribuſque ſpinis aculeato, flore 
aureo ex calyce eee Boerb. Ind. African Ficoides, with a 
triangular Sword-ſhap'd Leaf, having many large Spines upon 
their Edges, and a yellow Flower with a long Calyx, commonly 
calPd, the prickly s-Chap Ficoides. 
7, FicoiDEes Afra, folio triangulari ſecuris forma, flore aures 
ellato. Boerh. Ind. African Ficoides, with a triangular Hat- 
chet-ſhap'd Leaf, and a yellow ſtarry Flower, commonly call d, 
the Stag*s-Horn Ficoides. This Sort expands its Flowers only 
in the Evening. | 
8. Ficoipts Afra, folio triangulari longo, marginis inferi- 
oris ſupremo aculeato, flore violacto. Boerh, Ind. 3 3 
icoides 
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Extremity on the under Part of the Leaves, and a Violet- 
colours Flower, commonly call d the Daify-colour'd Ficoi- 
a, | 

2. FrcolpEs Africana fruteſcens perfoliata, folio triangu- 
tori glauco K. — 2 candido tenui. T. Ac. Ree. 
Shrubby African Ficoides, with perfoliated, 3 glau- 
cous Leaves, and a ſlender, white, lignous Bark, commonly 
call d the leſſer Horn'd Ficaides, ; 

10. Ficoires Afra, 2 triangulari glauco perfoliato 
breviſſims, apice ſpinoſo. Buerh. Ind. fore purpureo. African 
Ficoides, with a triangular, ſhort, perfoliate, glaucous Leaf, 
having Spines upon the Top, and a Purple Flower, commonly 
tall d, the large Horn'd Ficodes. 4 9 1 7 

11. FicofpbEs Africana, aculeis longiſſemis, & foliatis naſ- 
centibus ex alis folisrum. Tourn. Ac. Keg. African Ficoides, 
with long Spines growing from the Wings of the Leaves. 

12. Ficoipes Afra, folio triangular: en * brevi imo, 
flore dilute — — — Boerh. Ind. African 
Ficoides, with al ſhort triangular Sword-ſhap'd Leaf, and a pur- 

iſh-colour'd Flower. 

* be Fico1DEs, ſeu ficus aizoides — 2 triangulari 
craſſo glauco brevi, ad tres margines aculeato. oerh. Ind. flore 
purpuraſcente, African Ficoides, with a ſhort, thick, glau- 
cous, triangular Leaf, with three Spines on the Edges, and a 
e 8 Ajra folio triangulari, glauco breviſſimo craſ- 
mo, margine non ſpinoſo. Boerh. Ind. flore purpuraſcente. 
frican Ficoides, with a very ſhort, thick, triangular, glau- 
cous Leaf, without Spines on the Edge, and a purpliſh- 
'd Flower. 
—_ ry Fr corpEs Afra, on r > ng glauco breviſſimo craſ- 
margine ſpinoſo, cau ore purpureo. rican Fi- 
Jon n wr. a Lan vg thick, rom Leaf, with Spines 
upon the Edge, and a [purple Stalk and Flower, 

16. FicorbESs Afra fruticans, folio triangulari ſcabro tenui, 
ore wiolaces. Boerb. Ind. African ſhrubby Ficoides, with a 
tri , rough, narrow Leaf, and a Violet-colour'd Flow- 
er. . 

17. Frcorpes Afra, folio triangulari viridi longs aſpero, 
flore violaced. Boerh. Ind African Ficoides, with a long 
green, rough, triangular Leaf, and a Violet-colour'd Flower. 

18. Ficoipes Afra, folio triangulari craſſo ſucculentiſſims. 
Boerb. Ind. flore aures. African Ficoides, with a thick, ſuc- 
culent, triangular Leaf, and a yellow Flower, 

19. Ficoipes Afra, folio triangulari longo fucculento, cau- 
libus rubris. Boerh. Ind. flore luteo. African Ficoides, with a 
long, ſucculent, triangular Leaf, red Stalks, and a yellow 


Flower. | 
20. FicoiDes, ſeu ficus aizoides Africana erecta arboreſcens 


ore radiato, primo purpurev, dein urgentev, interdiu 
52 — aperto. Boerh. Ind. African upright "Tres-like 
Ficaides, with a radiated Flower, firſt of a Purple, and after- 
wards a Silver Colour, opening in the Night, but clos'd in the 


_ Ficoipes Afra arboreſcens, folio tereti, flore candido, 
noctu aperto, interdiu clauſo. Boerh. Ind. African Tree- 
like Ficoides, with a taper and white Flower, opening in 
the Night, but ſhut in the Day. 

22. FicoiDEs Afra arboreſcens, folio tereti glauco, apice 
— craſſo. Boerb. Ind. flore violaceo. African Tree- like Fi- 
coides, with a thick, taper, glaucous Leaf, tipt with Purple, 
and a Violet-colour'd Flower, 

23. FICQIDES Afra, folio tereti, procumbens, flore coccineo. 
H. I. African trailing Ficoides, with a taper Leaf, and a 
ſcarlet Flower. i 

24. FicoiDEs, ſeu ficus aizoides Africana, folio Iongo tenui, 

fore aurantis. Boerh. Ind. African Ficoides, with a long 
narrow Leaf, and an * Flower. __ 
- 26, FicoiDEs Afra fruticoſa, caule lanuginoſo, folio tereti 
_ brevi guttato, 9 . African ſhrubby Fi- 
coides, with a woolly Stalk, a ſmall, taper, ſpotted Leaf, and 
PIO d F _ N 

26. Ficolps Afra fruticoſa, caule lanugine argentea orna- 
10, Fan terett 1 ——5 argenteis quaſs ſcabro, flore 
violaces. Boerh. Ind. African ſhrubby Ficoides, with a white 
woolly Stalk, a long, taper, Silver-ſpotted, rough Leaf, and 
a Violet-coloured Flower. 

27. FicoiDes, ſeu ficus aizoides, Africana, folis variegato 
2 ad apicem ſtella ſpinoſa ornato, flore violaceo. Boerh. 

nd. African Ficoides, with a rough Party- coloured Leaf, 
tip'd with a Star of Spines, and a Violet-coloured Flow- 
er. | | 

28. Ficoipss Afra lignoſa, folio tereti aſpero, ad apicem 
fella ſpinoſa, fore violaceo. African woody Ficoides, with a 

2 r , tip'd with a Star of Spines, and a Violet- 


Ficoides, with a long triangular Leaf, having Spines at the ple? FrcoiDpes, ſeu ficus aizoides Africana ere "7D: 
olto, : 


x . , ar- 
genteis, flore par vo pur puraſcente, radice craſſiſima. Afri 
Ficoides, with a long taper ſpotted vid White, a al 


canjugatit, flore aures ampliſſimo. Tourn, Ac. Reg 


tim poſitis, flore albo, medio purpuraſcente. African 


 quaſe glaciatis ſplendentibus ornato, uy coccineo. Boerh, Ind 


— 


oribus albis umbellatis, Par. Bat. Upright Af; 
neg” with a taper Leaf, and white Flow oY 
= Ubel. per | , | ers, growing in 
30. Ficotpes folio tereti, caule viridi ramſiſſimg, a, 
vo candido, y7 oat Had, with a taper Leaf, Ys 
ranching Stalk, and a ſmall white Flower. | 
31. Ficoipes Africana, folio tereti longo tenui 


3 * a thick — Root. | 
32. Ficoipts Africana humilis, folio tereti cra , 
to, * ſulphures, pedunculo brevi. - Dart Abel — 
mM a. thick taper 2 Leaf, and a Sulphur-colo 

ower, with a ſhort Foot-ſtalk, commonly call d, the Quines 
leav'd Bauche. , EY ; 

33. Ficorpes Africana, procumbens, folio tereti 
violacco. African trailing Flaides, with along aper e 11 
Violet-eolour'd Flower: Lan Tos 


34- Ficoipes Afra acaules, filiis latiſſimis eraſſi luidy 
Firnidoe without Stallre, and with broad thick ſhining Lene 


growing by Pairs, 1 a large yellew Flower. 

37. FICOIDES Afra acaulos, folits latiſſimis tri { lus 
dis conjugatis, Labs aureo amp, fn — * * 
African Ficoides without Stalks, and broad thick ſhining Leaves 
rowing by Pairs, and a large yellow Flower Without Foot- 

6. Ficotpes Afra foliis latifſimis craffis lucidis cdi, 
poſit. Boerb. Ind. African Ficoides, with broad thick Lea 
growing croſs-wiſe. | 

37. Ficoipes Africana procumbens, foliis latis crafſis crucg 


Ficoides, with broad thick Leaves growing croſs-wiſe, and 
white Flower with a purpliſh Middle. TY — 

38. FicolpEs Africana procumbens, foliis latis conjugati, 
fore candido. African trailing Ficoides, with broad Lens 
growing by Pairs, and a white Flower. 

39. FICoIDEs Africana, folio plantaginis undulato, micis a. 
genteis Pie. — 4 Re. 4 frican Ficoides, with 
wav'd Plantain Leaf cover'd with Silver Drops, commonh ul 
the * Ficoides. 1 

40. Ficoipes Hiſpanica annua, Lychnidis folio, % 
Spaniſh annual Faid, wit a Campion 6 4 72 

41. FicorpEs Canarienſis procumbens, portulacꝶ falin, J. 
Canary trailing Ficoides, with a Purſlain Leaf. 

42. Ficoipes Neapolitana, flore candido. H. L. Nec 
litan Ficoides, with a white Flower, commonly called Egy- 
tian Kali. 

43. FicoiDes folio viridi triangulari tenuiore, flare lui 
extremutate rubente. Schw. Cat. Fig-marygold, with a nas 
ow green triangular Leaf, and a yellow Flower with re 

OPS, * 

44. Ficoipes ſeu Ficus aizoides Africana, folio viridi, mid 


I. African Ficoides with green es, beſet with ſhining 
glaſs- - Drops, and a ſcarlet Flower. PE 

45. FIcoIDEs Africana, folio calamiforme, flore flaveſcett 
— Ficoides, Lach a quill-ſhaped Leaf, and a yellowll 

ower, 

46. Ficoipes Africana procumbens, foliis ſempervivi em 
is, flore candido. frees trailing F 24 with houllee 
nn a white Flower. 

47. Ficornes Africune procumbens, foliis ſempervivi exp 
„is, flore flaveſcente, African trailing Greta with an ex 
panded houſleek Leaf, and a yellowiſh Flower. 


The firſt thirty eight Sorts are all abiding Plants, and mi 
be propagated by planting Cuttings of any of the Kinds, ith 
in wy or Fuly ; obſerving to let them lie two or thtee Day 
or more, in adry Place after they are cut off from the Plant 
before they are planted, according as they are more or leſs ſuc 
culent : The Sorts that are woody, need only to be planted uf 
on an old Hot-bed, ing and watering them according 
the Heat and Drought of the Seaſon ; but the ſucculent Nin 
ſhould be planted in Pots fill'd with light ſandy freſh Lat 
and ſhould be plung'd into a moderate died, to facilita 
their taking Root; and theſe ſhould have but little Mouttur 
eſpecially before they are rooted, for much Wet will cert 
ly deftroy them. 

When the Plants have taken Root, which will be in about 
Month's Time, yon ſhould expoſe them to the open Ar f 
dually : Thoſe which were planted in Pots, may be dra 
out of the Hot-bed at firft, and remov'd into a Glaſs Sto 
where they may be inur d, by Degrees, to bear the Weath® 


* 
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— . : | . , 
anted the vid Hot - bed may remain unremov'd 
I 14 e * ſhould be carefully taken. , and 
ntif 4 to Pots fill'd with light freſh end) Earth, and ſet in a 
3 where they m enjoy the Morning Sun only, 1 
il the have. taken freſh Root, when they may be dpd 
1 505 n Air until the latter End of September, or the Be- 
o the Th OFober ; at which time they muſt. be retriov'd in- 
ginning 0; atory, Which ſhould be a light airy Glaks-caſe, 
o puilt and COntriv'd as to admit of a large Portion of free 
. whenever the Weather is mild: but in hard froſty Wea- 
ur "the Cold may be excluded. The Structure of - this will: 
Land under the Article Stove, to Which I ſhall-refer the 


Kealer « the Winter-ſeaſon/you- muſt carefully obſerve to o. 
 laſles every. Day when. the Weather is mild ; for if 
them cloſely. ſhut-up,. the Plants will grow fickly, 
their Leaves. Lou muſt alſo: obſerve to off all 
chu mne Plants, would e A 5 to 
be very apt to tot them. Lou ſiou give 

r ape W — in mild Weather, - eſpecially ſuch of 


too much 0 (on 
inter-lealon, 
he och are the two great Inſtruments in diſſipating Humi- 
Jity ; and this is often the entire Deſtruction of the Plant: 
1-1 on the other hand, ſome People, out of too great Care 
do theſe Plants, let them ſuffer for want of Water, and free 
I in Winter, under a Notion of their being fo very tender 
to be impatient of the leaſt Cold or Moiſture: whereas in 
„they are very hardy, and are ſeldom deſtroy'd with leſs 
old than hard Froſt ; for I have had ſome Sorts endute the o- 
en Air in a warm Border for two or three Winters which 
ov d mild; and ſuch of ;theſe Plants as had thus endured the 
d, produced a much. greatet: Quantity of Flowers, than 
oſe which had been preſerꝰ d. in a Stov e with great Care - and 
hath been chiefly owing, to our managing them tenderly in 
Vinter, that we annually loſt ſo many of them; for ſince I 
ave treated *em in a different Manner, I have rarely loſt a ſin- 
e Plant. Ane $5 :f f 60 Fat vt. 
The 39th, 40th, and 41ſt Sorts are Annuals, and require to 
» ſown every Year, The 3th Sort is a very beautiful. Plant, 
eing all over ſet, very thick with tranſparent Cryſtal-like 
Drops, as if cover'd with ſmall Iſicles; from whence it is, by 
me, call'd the Froffy Ficoiden. The Seeds of this Plant ſhould - 
ſown very early in the Spring upon a good Hot-bed: ; and 
ben the Plants are come up, they muſt be planted into ſmall 
bots fill d with freſh light ſandy Earth, and plung'd into an- 
ther Hot- bed; and as that Hot-bed declines its Heat, they 
hould be remov'd into a third -Hot-bed, which will bring 
hem forward towards Flowering; and in Fuly theſe Plants may 
e expoſed to the open Air by Dann) by which Time their 
lowers will appear, and be hereby cender'd ſtrong, and capa- 
Ile to produce, good Seeds: But you ſhould always confine in 
mal Pots ſuch Plants as you deſign for Seed, never ſuffering 


ger and 
verted from the Seed - veſſels to nouriſh and produce ſtrong 
ts; ſo that it ſeldom happens that the ſtrongeſt Plants pro- 
ce good Seeds. But if you would have ſome of theſe Plants 
a large Growth, you ſhould ſhake them out of the Pots into 
| d Hor-bel of Tanners Bark, where their Roots and 
unches will Extend to a conſiderable Length. I have had 


15 ſquare ; and the Leaves and Branches were of a prodigi- 
. | A 


The Flowers of this Plant are of no great Beauty; but the 
Wineſs of the 
Rr 5 N | | =? 

he fortieth,.Sort is a Plant of little Beauty; and is ſel- 
dm preſerv'd but in curious Botanick Gardens, for Varie- 


tho? there are many large Plants of each Kind in divers Gar- 
ns in England. one Plant of the 21ſt Sort, which 
d been planted into an open Border againſt a Wall, that was 
the Autumn 1726; but a ſudden, ſharp 
atoy'd the whole Plant. | 


zd, 4th, 1th, 17th, 22d, 23d, 24th, and 25th 


ur ts de branch out and grow ſhrubby, and produce large 
: ra Wuantities of very beautiful Flowers; which being expanded 
5 dior the Heat of the Day, afford a very agreeable Proſpect, and 
eu worth cultivating in every Collection of Plants, for 

kir Beauty; as vr al 


— 


em to root thtough the Hole in the Bottom of the Pot into 
be Ground, Which would occaſion their growing to be much 
er Plants: But then their Strength would be 


de of theſe Plants in ſuch a Bed, which has ſpread: above a 


whole Plant renders it worthy. of a Place in 
The 1ſt, 2d, and 21ſt Sorts I have neyer yet ſeen flower, 


t very thick with Buds in almoſt every Part of the Plant, late 
Froſt happening, 


the Dwarf ſucculent Sorts, for their 


n. — —— —Eᷣ— _ * 5 


Oddneſs: and ſome of them produce beautiful Flowets, tho 
not in ſudh Plenty as the ſonn ert. | 
| Theſe are, ſome or other of their Sorts, continually in 
Flower ; but their Cliief Seaſon of floweting is from April to 
September and many of them produce good Seeds: But as 
their Cuttings ſeldom fail to take Root, ſo they are rarely pro- 
833 in England. tals as NI deid it 25 
; 40th Sort is the ali, the Aſhes of wlüch is brou 
into England, and is an Ingredient in making clear Glaſs, as al- 
ſo in making the'beſt hard Soap. © non ot 1: 
The forty ſecond Kind is an annual Plant, which ſhould be 
ſown ona Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
ſmall -Pot, filled with light fandy Earth, and plunged into à 
moderate Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark ; being cateful to admit a 
eps Share of Air to them in warm Weather, 'otherwiſe they 
will draw up weak. In Juiy theſe Plants ſhould be inured to 
bear the open Air by degrees, when they ſhould be taken out 
of the Hot - bed, and er warm Situation, where 
will produce their Flowers; and if the Autumn proves fa- 
— will perfect their Seeds. This is the Egyptian Kali 
or Glaſs-wort, whoſe Aſhes is ſo uſeful in making of Glass 
* other Sorts are propagated 


FICUS ; the Fig-tree. 

| The Charatters are; a 

The Flowers, which are always incloſed in the Middle of the 
Fruit, canſiſt of one Leaf, and are Male and Female in the ſame 
Fruit: The Male Flnyers are fituated toward the Crotun of the 
Fruit; end the Female, which grow near the Stalk, are ſuc- 
ceeded. by ſinall hard Seeds : The-intire Fruit is, for the 


part, turbinated and globular, or of an oval Shape, is por 
and of d ſiutet 'Taſte. | 85 55 


by Cuttings, as above direc-- | 


'The Species are ; | 

1. Fre us ſativa, fructu violaceo longo, intus rubente. Tourn, 
The long blue Fig. | 75 
2. Ficus, ſativa, fructu oblongo albo melliflus. Tourn. The 
long white Fig. K OG 0 e 

3. Ficus ſativ fruftu prœcoci albidi fugaci. Tourn. The 
early White Fig, by ſome falſly call'd the Marſeilles Fig. 
4. Ficus ſativa, fructu globoſo albo mellifluo.' Tourn, The 
great round white Fig, | 


5. Ficus ſativa, fructu 

1 my | "_ Fig. 
Ficus ſativa, fructu longo majori nioro, intus purpuraſ- 

cente, Tourn. The —— long black F ig. Mm __— 

7. Ficus ſativa, fructi globoſo fuſco, intus rubente. The 
Brunſwick, Fig. | | A 

8. Ficus ſativa, fructu præcoci ſubrotunds albido ftriato, 
intus roſes. | Tourn, The roundiſh white-ſtriped Fig. 

9. Ficus ſativa, fructu viridi, longo pediculs inſidente. 
Tourn. - The green Fig | | 

10. Ficus ſativa, 1 par vo ſerotins albido, intus roſes, 
mellifluo, cute lacera. Tourn. The Marſeilles Fig. 

11. FI cus ſativa, re 
Teurn. The Lellow Fig. doe a 

12. Ficus ſativa, fructu majari violaceo oblongo, cute lacera. 
ty ry ro Violet Fig. | 

13. Ficus ſativa, fructu magno rotundo depreſſo ſpadiceo 
25 | S 4 e, intus ſuave —— {A oy The 

ole Fig. | 

14. Hicvs ſativa, fructu magno rotundo allo mellifluo, foliis 
magis Fo The great White Turkey Fig, with 8 


parvo fuſco, intus rubente. Tourn, 


flaveſcente, intus ſuave rubente. 


8 . 

1 — Ba ſativa, fruttu lmgo majori nigro, intus albo ſero- 
tino. Tourn. |. The great Black Fig, with a white Pulp. 

16. Ficus Alveſtris Cretica, folio non diviſo, leviter crena- 
to. T. Cor, The Candia wild Fig, with undivided Leaves, 
falſty call d the Sycamore- tree. | TRE 

17. Ficus Americana, latiari folio venoſo, ex Curacao. Pluk. 
Alm, The Broad-leav'd American Fig. | 

18. Ficus Malabarenſis, folio cu/} palate, frat rotundo par- 
vo gemino. D. Syen. Pluk, Alm. The Malabar Fig, or Ju- 
dian God Tree. 


The firſt fifteen Sorts are cultivated in curious Gardens for 
their Fruits, which are eſteem'd, by all delicate Palates, a- 
mongſt the richeſt Sorts of Fruits ; tho' few vulgar Taſtes care 
for em, ſo. that they are often planted in Places expos'd, where 
few other Fruits would eſcape being ſtolen. In England we 
have but few Sorts of this Fruit, compar'd with the vaſt Va- 
rieties with which the Southern Parts of France and Italy a- 
bound: Tho! it is to be hop'd that in a few Years we ſhall be 

Es Fff ſupply's 
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ſupply'd with moſt of their curious Sorts; ally ſince we 
ſee yearly, that great Numbers of People come to reliſh them. 
But one great 949% aver to the Propagation of theſe 
Trees, was the Unſkilfulneſs of the Engliſh eners in their 
Culture and Management. I ſhall therefore begin with an 
Account of the Planting, Increaſing, and Pruning ot 
Trees; which I ſhall treat as clear as poſſibly I can, and only 
mention the Methods uſed, with which I have had great Suc- 
The common Method of propagating theſe Trees is from 
Suckers which come up from the Roots of old Trees. But this 
is What I would never adviſe ; for theſe Plants, when grown 

are much more ſubject to produce Suckers again, than 


thoſe raiſed by Layers, which are by far the beſt rooted and y 


Plants : Therefore I would always make choice 


moſt promiſi 
ethod, eſpecially ſince they are very eaſy to be 


of the latter. 
pr that way ; for if you lay down the Branches in Fe- 


bruary, / they will be fit to remove by the ſucceeding February, 


which is the beſt Time to tranſplant them ; becauſe thoſe by 


ted in Autumn are very apt to be deſtroy'd, eſpecially if 
Pins ſhould prove od, or the Soil be moiſt into which 
they are planted. | BE apt 

he beſt Soil for Figs in England, is ſuch as hath a gravel- 
ly, chalky, or ſtony Bottom, with a light dry Surface: for al- 
tho' a ſtrong Soil will produce vigorous Branches and large 
Leaves; yet the Fruit will not be in ſuch Plenty, nor ſo well 
taſted, as thoſe which grow on a poor and dry Soil. 

Fig-trees ſhould always be planted in a free * Situation, 
not under the Drip of Trees, nor ſhaded by Buildings, &c. 
But there are very few Sorts that will ripen well with us in 
England, moſt of them requiring a good South, South-Eaft, 
or South-Weſt Wall: for although they will grow very well 
againſt a North or Eaſt-aſpected Wall; yet the Fruit will 
be very poor, (if any are produc'd) ill-taſted, and late 

" Thoſe Trees which are planted for Standards in- the open 
Air will require very little Culture or Management; The chief 
Thing to be obſerv'd, is, to cut out all dead or decaying 
Branches, as alſo all ſuch as eroſs each other, that the Middle 
of the Tree may not be too much crowded with Branches. 
The beſt Seaſon Br this Work is in October, when the Leaves 
begin to decay; at which time — ſhould alſo diveſt the 
Branches of all the latter Crop of Hs, which, by being ſuf- 
fer'd to remain upon the Tree, will, with the firſt Froft, rot 
and decay, and thereby infect the tender Branches: For by 
ſeveral Experiments made by the Reverend and Learned Dr. 
Hales and myſelf, we found that all thoſe Branches which were 
diveſted of the Figs at that Seaſon, remain'd perfectly ſound, 
and produc'd Fruit in plenty the ſucceeding Year ; whereas 
the other Branches of the ſame Tree whereon the Fruit were 
left, were almoſt totally deſtroy'd in the Winter. The Rea- 
ſon for my making choice of this Seaſon, is becauſe at that 
Time they are not ſo ſubject to bleed; and the Wounds then 
made, if cut cloſe and ſmooth, will heal over in a ſhort Time : 
but it muſt be done early in the Autumn, before the froſty 
Weather comes on, which would be very apt to enter the 
Places where ſuch Wounds were made, and prove very hurtful 
to the Tree. | 
But I ſhall next treat of the Management neceſſary for Wall 
Fig-trees, which is, perhaps, as little underſtood as any Part 
of Gardening, not only in England, but alſo in France, Hol- 
land, and moſt other Connie In France, great Numbers 
of theſe Trees are planted in Tubs or Caſes, and are every 
Winter preſerv'd in Green-houſes, with Oranges, Myrtles, 
c. This indeed may be a very good Method to obtain ear- 
ly Figs, provided they are rightly manag'd ; which, I think, 
can hardly be done, if intermix'd with other Kinds of Trees, 
whereby their Branches are apt to mould and ſuffer, for want 
of a ſufficient Quantity of free Air, which theſe Trees ſhould 
always have in open mild Weather, Beſides, the Fruit will 
be apt to come out very early in the Spring, eſpecially if the 
Houſe is kept warm, whereby they will be liable to many Ac- 
cidents when they are expoſed to the open Air. So that, upon 
the whole, I would never adviſe this Practice in England, un- 
leſs in ſuch Places where they have 'an open airy Glaſs cafe, 
in which there are no other Sorts of Plants. 

Therefore the ſureſt Method is, to plant em againſt warm 
Walls, and upon a dry warm Soil. The Diſtance theſe Trees 
ſhould be planted ought never to be leſs than ance Feet, 
ſuppoſing the Wall to be fourteen or more Feet in Height ; 
for when they are planted too- near, the Branches are train'd 
upright, and thereby cover the Walls in a few Years with old 

ood, ſo that there are no younger Branches to produce 
Fruit but what are ſituated at the extreme Parts of the Tree, 
or ſtand forward from the Wall, which is a very great Fault, 
as ſhall be hereafter demonſtrated, In the Middle, between 
the Fig-trees, may be planted a Vine, which may be preſerv'd 


of theſe 


two Years that it is produc'd: gdly, 


7 — 


to bear Fruit until tho 'Fig-rrees da cover the Wall ; at 
Time they ſhould be intirely taken away ; for they hou 
no means be fuffer'd to intermix their Shoots *; 

Figs, which would prevent the Ingreſs of 
is abſolutely neceſſary ''to give the Fruit a 


In the Summer, when the Fip-trees n' to ſh 
ſhould train the Branches E to 9 Walls 0, 
rected for other Fruit - trees) for if they are 
all the Summer without ent, their 
too ſtubborn to be drawn ly to the Wall: 
you ſuffer any foreright to be produc'd 
young Trees; but, on the contrary, as faſt as 


o 


ou ſhould tub off their Buds. At Michaelmas, 
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fore) is the beſt Seaſon for i 
Wau tes the RN lee 
their Shoots' being nail'd cloſe to | 
vere Frofts come on, will be leſs liable to be injur 
The main Things to be obſery'd in the pruning 
Trees, are, 1ſt, Always to take care to have a 
young hes in every Part of the Tree, for it is 
which produce Fruit: 2dly, Never to ſhorten 
Shoots at the Autumn Pruning, which would inti 
you of Fruit, ſince it is chiefly upon the Wood of 
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Alwa 
young Fruit- branches cloſe to the Wall, wher 

will not be deſtroy'd by Froſt, and the Fruit wil L for. 
warded at: leaſt a Formipht or three Weeks in the Spring | 
which is of great Conſequence to us in England e Athly, Ng | 
ver lay in your old Branches too thick, which is a very om. 
mon Fault am Gardeners ; for as the Shoots are yi 
and the Leaves of theſe Trees very large, fo their Dj 
ought. never to be leſs than ten or twelve Inches: S0 that's 
young Branches increaſe, the old ones ſhould be intirely en 
out ; which may be done in the Autumn with as much 
as to any other Tree: Sthly, In order to produce 
Branches, may ſtop the leading Bud of you vigorow q 
Shoots in April, or the inning of ay, which will occaim * 
the Side-buds to break out into lateral Branches, w the WA © 
Wall may be kept conſtantly furniſh'd with young Wo; u 
but I would by no means adviſe the doing of this too often, of 
nor ſhould it be done later in the Year ; for multiplying ni 
Branches too much, is of as bad Conſequence as having too ie 
few, for it will occaſion their being weak and unfruitful; 
and if it is done in June or Fuly, it will only occaſion t 
Buds to produce Figs in great Plenty, which will neve 
come. to ſo late in the Year, and will greatly weaken 
the tender Fruit-branches, and prevent their bearing the next 


ring. | 

If the Winter ſhould prove extreme ſharp, it will be nece 
ſary to cover your choiceſt Sorts of Fig-trees, either wit 
Straw, Reeds, Peaſe Haulm, or ſome other ſuch like Co] 
ing, which will preſerve the tender Fruit-branches from bend 
injur'd'; for want of which Care, in the Winter Anno 171 it 
the Fig-trees ſuffer'd very much in moſt Parts of England:; 
this Method your Fruit will be greatly forwarded, but yt I 
ſhould be very careful not to remove your Coyering too eu N 
in the Spring, nor to do it all at once, but open them fir i re 
the Day-time, and cover them again at Night, and ſo by Dt 
78 inure them to the open Air. In ſome Places where thai 

ethod has been carefully obſerv*d, I have ſeen ripe Figs 
moſt a Month ſooner than where they were not cover'd, an 
the Fruit in much greater Plenty. E an 

Theſe Trees do very well againſt the warm Side of ay « 

Houſe, or other large Building, where they have a great Con th 
paſs of Walling ; and the higher theſe Trees are train'd fron ſo 
the Ground, the better the Fruit is taſted, eſpecially, if it H in 


againſt a Chimney, where it may enjoy ſome Share of Warm 11 
thro? the Bricks: And Figs, tho? the moſt delicate of Fruit to 
being very little eſteem'd by vulgar Palates, are leſs liable to bl E. 
ſtolen by Servants or common People than ſome of the mo is | 
common Sorts of Fruits, * 1299 2. thi 

I am aware, that what I have here advanc'd, in relation i abi 
the pruning and dreſſing of Fig-trees, will be condemn'd bf J. 


great Numbers of People, who will not give themſelves Tini 


to conſider and examine the Reaſons upon which J have found ber 
ed this Practice, nor to make one ſingle Experiment to try i tur 
Truth of it, as being vaſtly different fro e general Practiq the 


of moſt Gardeners, who always imagine, that Fjg-trees ſhou 
never have much prunin or at leaſt that they ſhould alwa 
be ſuffer'd to grow from the Wall to ſome Diſtance : That! 


this Management, I have often ſeen great Quantities of Fri 
I cannot deny, but then this has been only in mild Winte 
SST inert ones 

e being greatly injured ; whereas it rarely happe 
which are cloſely nail'd to the Wall at 


for it is very certain, that in ſharp Froſty 
Shoots e 
that thoſe 


chat 
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3 


chaelmas, do ſuffer the leaſt Damage, and the Fruits are always 


"4 a Fortnight ſooner upon theſe Branches than they are 
upon thoſe which grow from the Wall. | tbh ja" 

The Seaſon alſo for pruning, which I have laid down, being 
vaſtly different from the common Practice and Opinion of m 

Gardeners, will alſo be inſt. but this I am ſure, 


: 


if any one Will but make rial of it, I doubt not but his Ex- 


f in confirm what IT have here advanc'd; for as one 
Per Inj to this Tree proceeds from the too great Effuſton 
1 85 14 wounded Parts, fo by this Autumn pruning this 
: prevented for at that Seaſon, all the Parts of — — 
2 which caſt their Leaves, are leſs replete with M re 
han ney Hear, the Juices of Plane havin 

of the 8 8 t uices | 
been ex in the Nouriſhment. and Augmentation 
Wood, 1 Fruits, Sc. and alſo great Quantities being 


ow a much leſs Quantity of Sap 


tho. t "There being W ither by P 

is greater, yet there being little or no aſte, either by Per- 
kb Augmentation, there muſt be a ter Quantity 
ſpiration of ugM , mw 5 — 


eaking or cutting off a vigorous 
e (the Sap being milly may be readily diſcern'd) when 


+ is very {mall when compared with the great Variety of 
Nun which are known in the more. Southern Gountri 
nue; from whence I am in Hopes, in a ſhort Time, I ſhall be 
ſupply'd with many more Kinds than are here mentioned: Nor 
do I think there is any Sort of Fruit deſerves more our Care to 
cultivate and improve than this; and yet Peg happens that 
we meet with more than four or five Sorts in of our curi- 
ous Fruit- Gardens, when at the ſame time, perhaps, the 
Walls are fill'd with great Collections of Pears and Plums, few 
of which either deſerve the Place or Care taken 1 of 
ing, Cc. or at leaſt would thrive as well if planted in Eſpa- 
ers or Standards, * 

Fig-trees do very well in Eſpaliers, eſpecially the ſmall 
White, the early Blue, and the Brunſwick Figs';-. but theſe 
ge liable to Injury from ſharp Froſts in Winter, being more 
expoſed than thoſe planted againſt. Walls: However, if we 
ſhould be at the Expence of covering them in hard Winters, 
ere is no doubt but they would ſucceed very well. 
The ſixteenth Sort is by many People ſuppoſed: to be the 
rue Sycamore-tree mention'd in Scripture, which is a Sort of 
ig which produces its Fruit out of the old Wood of the Tree, 
dis very ſmall ; but as this Tree has not produced any Fruit 
ith us, ſo I cannot determine whether it be the right Kind, 

It may not be improper in this. Place to mention the great 
ins which the Inhabitants of the Levant are at in the Cul- 
ure of their Figs ; and without which (it is generally faid 
Il the Travellers who have wrote on this 2 as alſo by 
um, and other old Naturaliſts) that their Fruit would fall 
f, and be good for nothing. I ſhall here ſet it down, as I 
Ind it in the Travels of Monſieur Tournefort, chief Botaniſt 
the late King of France, © een 


« Pliny (ſays he) obſerv'd, that in Zia they uſed to dreſs 
their Fig-tras with much Care; they ſtill continue to do 
ſo. To underſtand aright this Huſbandry of Figs, (call'd 
in Latin Caprificatio) we are to obſerve, that in moſt of the 
Iſlands of the Archipelago, they have two Sorts of | Fig-trees 
to manage: The firſt is call'd Ornos, from the old Greek 
Erinos, a wild Fig-tree: or Caprificus in Latin; the ſecond 
is the Domeſtick or Garden Fig-tree : The wild Sort bears 
three Kinds of Fruit, Fornites, Cratitires, and Ori, of 
—_ Neceſſity towards ripening thoſe of the Garden 


Ix l 
2 The Fornites appear in , and continue to Novem- 
ber without ripening; in theſe breed ſmall Worms, which 
turn to a Sort of Gnats, no where to be ſeen but about 
theſe Trees: In October and November theſe Gnats of 
themſelves make a Puncture into the ſecond Fruit, which is 
all'd Cratitires, and don't ſhew themſelves till towards the 
End of September; and the Fornites gradually fall away after 
the Gnats are | ma : The Cratitires, on the' contrary, re- 
main on the Tree till May; and incloſe the Eggs depoſited 


by the: Fornites when they prick d them. In May the third 
dort of Fruit begins to put forth from the ſame wild Fig- 


— — — 
produced the other two; this is much bi 
<< and is.call'd Orz; : When it to a certain Size, and its 
„Bud begins to open, it is prick d in that Part by the Gnats 
<< of the Gratitires, which are ſtrong enough to go from one 
* Fruit to the other to diſcharge their Ege. 3 1 

It ſometimes happens, that the Gnats of the Cratitires 
© are to come forth in certain Parts, while the Orni in 
t thoſe Parts are diſpos'd to receive them: In which 
« Caſe the is obliged to look for the Cratitires 
„in another Part, and fix them at the End of the Branches 
<< of thoſe Fig-trees, whoſe Orni are in fit Diſpoſition to be 
© prick'd by the Gnats: If they miſs the ity, the 
4 Or falls, and the Gnats of the Cratitires dy away, None 
<< but thoſe who are well acquainted with this Sort of Cul- 
ture, know the critical Minutes of doing this ; and in order 
<< to it, their Eye is perpetually fix'd on the Bud of the Fig 3 


— 


5 


l for that Part not only indicates the Time that the Prickers 


<< are to iſſue forth, but alſo when the Fig is to be ſucceſsful- 
V prick'd: If the Bud be. too hard, and too compact, the 
2 Gre can't lay its Eggs, and the Fig drops when this Bud is 
too . * 
* Theſe three Sorts of Fruit are not to eat; their 
Office is to help ripen the Fruit of the en Fig- trees, in 
manner following: During the Months of June and July, 
the Peaſants take the Orni at a Time that their Gnats are 
© ready to break out, and _ * to the Garden Fig- 
« trees : If they don't nick the nt, the Orni falls, and 
the Fruit of the Domeſtick or Garden Fig-tree not ri 
ing, will, in a very little Time, fall in like manner. 
<< Peaſants are ſo well acquainted with theſe precious Mo- 
<< ments, that every Morning, in making their Inſpection, 
<< they only transfer to their Garden Fig-trees ſuch Orni as 
are well-condition'd, otherwiſe they loſe their Crop. Tia 
true, they have one Remedy, tho* an indifferent one ; 
* which is, to ſtrew over the Garden Fig-trees the Aſcolim- 
« bro's, a very common Plant there, and in whoſe Fruit there 
<< are a Sort of Gnats proper for pricking : Perhaps they are 
<< the Gnats of the Orni, which are us'd to hover about and 


„ plunder the Flowers of this Plant. 


«* 'To.ſum up all in a Word: The Peaſants ſo well order 
66 2 Orni, that their Gnats _— IR = the Garden 
„ #1g-tree to ripen in the mpaſs © - Theſe 
40 Fies are very good green : When CHOY dry em, 
„they lay em in the Sun for ſome Time, then put em into 
<« an Oven to keep em the reſt of the Year. ley-bread 
oy —— Figs are the principal Subſiſtence of the Boors 
* and of the Archipelago. But theſe Figs are very far 
< from being ſo good as thoſe dry'd in Provence, Italy, and 
«© Spain ; the Heat of the Oven deſtroys all their Delicacy 
and good Tafte : But then, on the other hand, this Heat 
« kills the Eggs which the Prickers of the Orni diſcharged 
therein; which Eggs would infallibly produce ſmall Worms 
* that would prejudice theſe Fruits. 

„What an Expence of Time and Pains is here for a Fig, 
c and that but an indifferent one at laſt! I could not ſuffici- 
<< ently admire the Patience of the Greeks, buſied above two 
« Months in carrying theſe Prickers from one Tree to an- 
« other. I was ſoon told the Reaſon ; One of their Fig- 
© trees ny produces between two and three hundred 
68 iN of Figs, and ours in Provence ſeldom above twenty- 
66 we. | 


The Prickers contribute, perhaps, to the Maturity of the 
« Fruit of the Garden Fig-tree, by cauſing to extravaſate the 
&« nutritious Juice, whoſe Veſſels they tear aſunder in depo- 
ce ſiting their Eggs: Perhaps too, beſides their Eggs, they 
<< leave. behind them ſome Sort of Liquor proper to ferment 
ce gently with the Milk of the Fig, and to make their Fleſh 
ce tender. Our Figs in Provence, and even at Paris, ripe 
« much ſooner for having their Buds prick'd with a Straw 
c dipt in Olive-oil. Plums and Pears prick'd by ſome In- 
c ſe&, do likewiſe ripen much the faſter for it; and the Fleſh 
< round ſuch Puncture is better-taſted than the reſt. It is not 
© to be diſputed but that conſiderable Change happens to 
ce the Contexture of Fruits ſo prick'd ; juſt the fame as to 
the Parts of Animals pierc'd with any ſharp Inftru- 
«© ment. 

_ <<. *Fjs ſcarce poſſible well to underſtand the ancient Au- 
cc. thors who have treated of Caprification, (or huſbanding and 
<« dreſſing the wild Fig-tree) if one is not well appriz'd of the 
« Circumſtances ; the Particulars whereof were confirmed to 
c us not only at Zia, Tinos, Micone, and cio, but in moſt 
of the other Iſlands.” 5 

The ſeventeenth and eighteenth Sorts here mentioned are 
very tender Plants, being Inhabitants of very warm Countries: 
I receiv'd Seeds of both theſe Sorts from Jamaica, from which 
I rais'd many Plants, ſome of which are grown to a * 

* ADIE 
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. ; , | „% ie Al bets aro Pint te IRIS cn 
able Size z and the ſeventeenth Sort has puſh'd out many ſmall OY ET Ct nk no re ON 
Figs — the Joints, but they dropt off in a ſhort Time with- FILM ; that woody Skin which ſeparates the Seeds itt the 
out coming — 4 — i i ql * of Pal Pods of Plants, * 1.2 * ee 0 | 
The eichteenth « is C the Indian. tree, it being Lebe eee 12 om ee of? 
” a Tree — which the religious Indians perform their Wor- FIMRBRIA TED of Fimbrin, Lat. a Fringe] a Term re. 
hig. uating to the Leaves af Plant 'when' they 'are Jagged on the 
Theſe are both very handſome Plants, and W rue Edges, having, as it wete, a Fr _—_ nt e GH 7; 
in hall, curious Collections: of; Extotick Frees: 1 hey\ maynibe” 02.525 308 4 bo ohh PR HR OG OO NN Ban 
"ropagated by Layers, | as: che common. Fig, but mod be FIRE. :-However foreign, at the firſt View; ts Arg, 
planted in Pots of freſh Earth, and preſerw' d in Stoves : In the may ſeem to our preſent Purpoſe, vet 1 am of Opinion, that; 
Summer they may be expos'd during the Months of Frey and tolerable"Acquaintance with its Nature, as far as it can be 2. 
Auguſt, but muſt be removed into Shelter early in Sprember. tain' d, andi its Effects,” will contribute no ſmall 'Affiftanee i, 
During the Winter ſeuſon they will require frequent Mater forwarding the Work of Vet etation. And tho? the | 
ings, provided the Stove is kept to a good Degree of Heat, of Fire is indeed Philoſophical; LIE the Conſideration of in 
otherwileithey. muſt be watered very ſparingly. The Lemper Effects, and how it operates on egetables, will be of no ſmal 
of Heat which theſe Plants do beſt with in the Winter, Uſe in the Culture of them, 1 
is about the temperate Point, as mark d on Mr. Fnuler's Bo- That which beſt defines and diſtinguiſties Fire from every 
tamical Thermometers ;. for in a much greater Degree of Heat. Thing elſe, is its Heating and ſo it may be defined, whatſy. 
they will grow too freely in Winter;; and in a leſs, they will ever warms or heats Bodies. 
he apt to drop their Leaves, and loſe their leading Bud, where- Heat is ſomething, the Preſence of which is beſt perceiyy 
by the Beauty of the Tree will be greatly impaired.” But if by the Dilatation of the Air or Spirit in the Thermometer 8 
are deſirous to have theſe Trees grow to a large Size, and then, Fire is a Body, and a Body in Motion too. "The Motion 
in a ſhort Lime, you ſhould plunge their Pots into Tanners of it is provid by its expanding the Air, and that it is a Body, 
Bark, which will cauſe them to make a conſiderable _ by Experiment. „ en zan e e, 
I have had Plants of the ſeventeenth Sort, which, by this Ma- Pure Mer cury being incloſed in a Phial 'with a long Nec 
nagement, have been eight Feet high in two V ears from the and kept in a gentle. Heat for the Space of à Vear, will be re. 
Time of ſowing the Seeds, and the Leaves have been prodi- duced inta a Solid, and the Weight alſo will be increaſed con- 
gioully large and fair. — ſiͤwderabiy ; which Increaſe cannot proceed from any Thing elſe 
1 ; oy | ar Soi wh 14 Ie „ene W o 1 1 1 | 
_ FICUS INDICA. - Vide Opuntia I. he Nature of Fire is ſo obſcure and wonderful, that it 
: b YOM: | N= — va „  _ heldz+by many of the Antients, as a Deity; and ert ke 
FILACEOUS ROOTS; ſuch as are full of Filaments, i e. thors of prime Note have taken great Pains to diſcover the 
of ſmall Threads or Strings. {ov v1 ** Myſtery of it, without having been able to explain many of 
| 1 4 the principal Effects thereof. The learned Herman Boerbue 
FILAGO. Jide Gnaphalium. 1 fl has uſed no leſs Induſtry. in making a new Set of Experimenn 
| SE ras 4 ab ia. I acai cf 8 acl in order to come to a clearer Knowledge of them; and hayi 
_ FILBERT. Vide Corylugit = % , 0246 2 % 3506 4 9h laid down a new Doctrine of Fire, in a Courſe of Publick 
5 yp og nd Lectures, I ſhall briefly take notice of ſuch of them as I a. 
FILIPENDULA, [of Filum, a Thread, and pendere, Lat. prehend may be of Uf. e | 
to hang; ſo called of pendent. Threads of the ts, having & Fire," (ſays he) V N N be the general In- 
little Nodes at the Ends] Dropwort.') 4 OA) 20 -*? " - erat all * 1 ry | _ ww. 2 — 
ä CL J a ts at nu oh. n Lenox ot a great Num Experiments leaves no Room 
/ er ä bait that there ike bs Fire, all Fhings woll 
Ii hath à fibroſe Root, 1with oblong Bulbs or Tubers faſtened to „ inſtantly become fix d and immoveable. Of this there xe 
the Bottom of the Fibres : The Leaves are finely cut into, narrow ** Inſtances every Winter: For while Froſt prevails; the Wa- 
Segments The Flowers, which e of ſix or ſeven Petal, are „ ter, which before was fluid, by a mere Privation of Heat, 
diſpoſed into a leaſe Panicle : The Fynit ts almoſt round,\ contain- becomes ſolid, i. e. hardens into Ice, and fo remains, till 
77 many Seeds, which are gather'd into a Head reſambling a © reſolv'd again by Fire. Thus, were a Man intirely deſtitute 
Tub. 8 0 of Heat, he would immediately freeze into a Statue. And 
The Species are; W thus the Air itſelf, which is found in continual Motion, be- 
» 17 Ly | ä ing always: either expanding, or condenſing, would, upon 
I. FILIPENDULA vulgaris, An, Molen Plinii, C. B. Com- © the Abſence of Fire, contract itſelf, and cohere into a firm, 
mon Dropwort. 77 rigid. Maſs. So' alfo Animals and Vegetables, all Oil, 
2. FIL1PENDULA vulgaris, An, Mdolon Plinii falio uariegato. „ Salts, Ec. would, upon the like Occaſion, immediately 
H. R. Par, Common Dropwort, with a variegated Leaf. „ congeal. “ A ! | 


| 3 FILIPENDULA ami parte major, folia anguftiari. ' Boerh. Altho* this Doctrine of Fire, here lad down b Burr babs 
Ind, Larger Dropwort, with a narrower Leaf. ſeems new and extraordinary, at leaſt to thoſe who have been 
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1 | | 1 .-: - ug to conſider Fire in the Light hat it has been ſet in by the 
The firſt of theſe Species is uſed in Medicine, but is ſeldom Lord Bacan, Mr. Boyle, and Sir Iſaac Newton';\ and tho' we 
cultivated in Gardens: It grows wild in moſt Parts of'England ought to pay great Veneration to thoſe illuſtrious Authors; yet, 
upon open Heaths and Commons, as alſo. upon chalky Hills. in the Judgment of themſelves, we ſhould be inexcuſable, if 
The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, with ſtriped Leaves, we ſhould abſolutely acquieſce in what they have done, and 
and is preſerved in ſome curious Gardens by ſuch as delight in ſhut the Noor againſt farther and better Information. 
variegated Plants, ? | 9112 It may reaſonably be ſuppos'd that Dr. Boeyhaave has had an 
The third Sort. I brought from Holland, Anno 1727. This Opportunity of goin beyond them; in that, beſides all the 
differs from the common Sort in being larger in every Part; Experiments and Obſervations that they have had to build upon, 
but the Leaves are narrower, and finer cut. he has had the Advantage of a new Set, which they were un- 
Theſe Plants may be eaſily propagated by taking up their acquainted with. PX "Is 
Roots in Autumn when the Leaves begin to decay, and parting As to the Nature of Fire, the great and fundamental Diffe- 
them into ſmall Heads; which, if planted in an open Situation, rence is, Whether it be originally ſuch, form'd thus by the 
will thrive and increaſe exceedingly. They may alſo be pro- Great Creator Himſelf, at the Beginning of Things? or, 
pagated by ſowing their Seeds in Autumn, which will come up Whether it be mechanically producible from other Bodies, b 
the ſucceeding Spring, and the ſecond Seaſon will flower: But inducing ſome Alteration in the Particles of it? 
this is not the ſureſt Way to preſerve the Kinds; for they may Among the modern Writers, Homberg, Boerhaave, the 
be apt to vary from the Sorts ſown. | | | 2 Lemery, and Dr. Grave ſande maintain the former, 
the Engliſh Authors chiefly maintain the latter. | 
_ FILIUS ANTE PATREM, Li. e. the Son before the Father] Monſ. — holds, That the Chymical Principle or Ele- 
an Expreſſion which Botaniſts apply to Plants whoſe Flower ment Sulphur, which is ſuppos'd one of the Simple, Primary, 
comes out before their Leaves. War | s e Ingredients of all Natural Bodies, is 2 — 
os 4 1 and of Conſequence, Fire is e with all Bodies. at d 
| FILIX, Fern. There are great Varieties of this Plant in Tours (Sew 3 — — 1705. F 
the different Parts of the World, but particularly in America, ; Graveſande proceeds much on the ſame Principle: Ac- 
as may be ſeen in the Natural Hiftory of Jamaica, publiſhed cording to him, Hire enters the Compoſition: of all Bodies, 1 
by Sir Hans Shane, Bart, and in Plumer's American Ferns : contain'd in all Bodies, and may be ſeparated or procured from 
I hat they are Flants which are ſeldom propagated in Gardens, all Bodies, by rubbing them againſt esch other, and thus put 
! ſhall paſs them over in this Place. ting their Fire in Motion, And he adde, That Fire is by 10 


means 


N 


* 1 


* [emery the Younger aſſerts the abſolute and ingenerable 
— of Fire — AG extends it farther. Not contented 
Natur e it, as an Element, to Bodies, he endeavours to ſhew, 
* -. « Equably diffus'd thro” all Space; is preſent in all 
that 7 in the void Space between Bodies, as well as the 
C ante Interſtices between their Parts,” dem. de i Acad. 
Anno 1713; atiment falls in with that of Beer baue. 
Th — Opinion is the Lord Bacon, who, in his 
iſe de Forma Calidi, deduces from a great Number of 
ou That Heat in Bodies is no other than Motion; only 
40 {o and ſo circumſtantiated; ſo that, to produce Heat 
A : Body, nothing is requir'd but to excite ſuch Motion in 
I . |, | 
the Parts of it. in lis Threatiſe of the 
union is ſeconded by Mr. Boyle, in his Treatiſe | 
da Orig of Heat and Cold, where he maintains the 
me Doctrine, with new Obſervations and Experiments ; of 


which, two are as follow: 


He ſays, © In the Production of Heat, there appears nothing 
« on the Part either of the Agent or Patient but Motion, and 


« its natural Effects. When a Smith briſkly hammers a ſmall 
« Piece of Iron, the Metal thereby becomes exceedingly hot ; 
yet there is nothing to make it ſo, except the forci le Mos 
« tion of the mer, imprefling a vehement and variouſly- 
« determin'd Agitation on the ſmall Parts of the Iron 3. which 
« being a cold y before, becomes, by that ſuper-indutc'd 
« Commotion of its ſmall Parts, Het : firſt, in a more looſe 
« Acceptation of the Word, withr to ſome other Bodies, 
« compar'd with which, it was Cold before: then, ſenſibly 
« Hot ; becauſe this Agitation ſenſibly ſurpaſſes that of the 
« Parts of our Fingers. And in this Inſtance, oftentimes the 
« Hammer and Anvil continue cold after the Operation, 
« Which ſhews, that the Heat acquir'd by the Iron was not 
© communicated by either of theſe Implements, as Heat, þ but 
« produc'd in it by a Motion great enough ſtrongly to agitate 
« the Parts of ſo ſmall a Body as the Piece of Iron, without 
© being able to have the like Effect upon fo much greater 
& Maſles of Metal as the Hammer and Anvil: Tho' if the 
percuſſions were often and briſkly renew'd, and the Ham- 
© mer were ſmall, this alſo might be heated : Whence it is 
© not neceſſary that a Body itſelf ſhould be hot, to give 
Heat. a | 
« If a large Nail be driven by a Hammer into a Plank of 
© Wood, it will receive ſeveral Strokes on its Head ere it 
„ grows hot: but when it is once driven to the Head, a few 
Strokes ſuffice to give it a conſiderable Heat. For while at 
N how with the Hammer the Nail enters farther into 
« the Wood, the Motion produc'd is chiefly progreſſive, and 
« is of the whole Nail tending one Way: but when the Mo- 
« tion ceaſes, the Impulſe given by the. Stroke being unable 
« to drive the Nail farther on, or break it, muſt be ſpent in 
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« the Parts among themſelves, wherein the Nature of Heat 
« conſiſts.” See Heat. > 

That Fire is the real Cauſe of all the Changes in Nature, 
will appear from the following Conſideration. 

All. Bodies are either ſalid or fluid; the ſolid of themſelves 
ve either commonly ſuppos d to be unactive or motionleſs; 
the fluid both move, and are moved. 1 

And all Solids are found to be ſo much the more firm and 
contracted, as they have the leſs Fire in them: This is evident 


an in Iron, which, when heated, expands itſelf into a much 
the rater Space than when it was cold ; ſo that any ſolid and hard 
25 5 by being freed from all Fire, would ſink into a much 
an” leſs Bulk, and its Parts would cohere more nearly, and with 
x greater Force than before. | | 16 | | 
ee As to Fluids, they all harden, ſo as to be viſible to the Eye 
upon the Abſence of Fire: as Water, by the Cold of a ſevere 
10 Winter, will form itſelf into a ſolid Globe, and yet even then 
Y contains a great deal of Fire ; as appears i Goa apply- 
Pe Ing a Thermometer to it, which is capable of falli ee 
Diviſions lower before it arrive at the Point of the moſt intenſe 
en cod: And hence it is that the Spirit of Wine is kept from 
Ele freezing in the Thermometer, which would undergo the com- 
ven Fate of other Things, were there not abundantly more 
＋ Wire. we” | | 
„„ Lede Air itſelf expands by à greater Quantity of Fire, and 
ai du tndenſes by a leſs ; pony ill — a wad Quantity of 
* Fire where it is moſt of all contracted ; This is evident from 
— Tee of a Flint againſt a Steel, which is follow'd by 
; 8 IE | 
| * Likewiſe, if this Fire could be taken from the Air, it would 
come ſolid and perfectly at reft, and by Conſequence unca- 
/ able of Change. ee Re | 


i generated: by ſuch Motion. Elem. Phy/. ten. 13 
m | | | 


making a various, vehement, and inteſtine Commotion of 


Particles agitated by the Fire, has more Effect in re 
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* Fire (ſays Dr. Graveſantle, in Element. Phyſ.) naturally 
** unites itſelf with Bodies: And hence it is that a Body 
<© brought near to the Fire grows Hot; in which Caſe it alſo 
expands or ſwells ; which Expanſion is not only obſerv'd in 
<< very ſolid Bodies, but in thoſe whoſe Parts do not cohere ; 
*© which Caſe they likewiſe acquire a great Degree of Elaſti- 
city, as is obſerved in Air and Vapours.” | 
Fire being thus acknowledg'd the Inftrumental Cauſe of all 
Motion ; it remains, that itſelf be moved. Nay, to move, 
muſt be more natural and immediate to Fire than to any other 
N ; and hence ſome have ventur'd to make Motion eſſential 
to Fire, But as this is inconſiſtent with the Notion of Matter, 
which is defin'd to be inert and paſſive; and as Fire is capable 
of being prov'd material ; we ought rather to agree, that the 
Motion of Fire itſelf is derived from ſome higher and meta- 
Prom Cauſe, A 14 of perpetual Mobility may indeed 
ſuperadded to the other Properties of Fire but it has no na- 
tural neceſſary Connection with them; nor can it be maintain'd 
with them otherwiſe than by ſome extrinſick Efficacy of a 
ſuperior Cauſe. 9 
However, that it is by Motion that Fire produces its Effects, 
is evident: And hence the Action of Fire cannot make any 
Alteration in the elementary Subſtance of Bodies: For it is 
neceſſary that what acts upon an Object, be without that Ob- 
je ; i. e. the Fire muſt not penetrate the elementary Parts, 
but only enter the Pores and Interſtices of Bodies: ſo that it 
does not ſeem capable of making thoſe Tranſmutations which 
Sir Iſaac Newton aſcribes to it. 
In effect, as to all our Purpoſes, it may perhaps be ſaid, that 
Fire is always in Motion. For Inſtance: Take fix ſeveral 
Sorts of Thermometers, and two Veſſels of Water with Sat 
Armoniac mix'd therein, and apply the Thermometers to it ; 
and the Conſequence will be, that the Air being condenſed in 
them, the Spirit will deſcend in all of em: Remove the Veſ- 
ſels of Water, and the Air growing warmer, and ſo rarefying, 
the Spirit will aſcend again. So that the active Force in Air 
which produces ſo many Effects, does really all ariſe from the 
Fire contain'd in it, | 
Again : As all Bodies plac'd in a very ſolid Air, do by De- 
ees 2 cold, motionleſs, rigid, &c. i. e. tho? there be ſtill 
ome Remains of Fire; and in Proportion, as that is diminiſh- 
ed, the Effect is accelerated: It follows, that Cold, a leſs De- 
gree of Heat, is the Effect of a leſſer Action of Fire. And ſo, 
all Action ariſes apparently from the ſame Source. 
Then as Fire can render the moſt ſolid Bodies, as Stone, 
Metals, Qc. fluid, (as appears very evident in large Burning 
Glaſſes, in which Gold itſelf immediately calcines, and emits 
Fumes, i. e. becomes fluid) ſo the Want of Fire would con- 
vert the moſt fluid Bodies, as Spirits of Wine, c. into So- 
lids, | | 
Fire is diſtinguiſh'd into two Kinds, call'd elementary or 
pure Fire, which is ſuch as exiſts in itſelf, and alone is proper- 
ly call'd Fire; or common or culinary Fire, which is raiſed and 
kindled from the former, and is that which agitates arid affects 
ignited, combuſtible, and moveable Bodies, the Particles of 
. — joining with thoſe of the pure Fire, conſtitute pure 
lame. | | | | 
This latter is improperly call'd Fire, in that only a ſmall 
Part of it is real or pure Fire; and in ignited Bodies, that 
which flames, ſmokes, &c. is not ſimply Fire; whereas pure 
Fire, ſuch as is collected in a Burning-Glaſs, yields no Flame, 
Smoke, Aſhes, or the like. | : 
Fire may be preſent in the greateſt Abundance, yet without 
any Heat: This is evident in the Tops of the higheſt Moun- 
tains, illuminated by the Sun, where the Cold is always ex- 
tremely pinching, and this even under the Equator, there be- 
ing Mountains there which are — cover'd with Snow, 
tho' there can be no Want of Fire. 25 
So a large Burning-Glaſs has no Effect, the ſmalleſt Warmth 
cannot be felt in its Focus, in a Place where the Sun does not 
ſhine, or when the Sun is cover'd with a Cloud; but a Piece 
of Metal may be ſeen to melt the very Moment the Sun e- 
merges. 3 a | 
Fire may be in exceeding ſmall Quantity, and yet burn with 
great Violence : Thus Spirit of Wine, when ſet on fire, does 
not burn the Hands, and tho* pour}d on a Piece of red-hot 
Iron, does not take Fire; ſo that the Fire that is in ſhould not 
appear very great, yet if it meet with ſome harder Body while 
it is burning, the Particles of which Body it is capable to agi- 
tate by the Attrition of its own, it will yield a fierce Flame 
capable of burning a harder Body than the Hand. 
rom this it appears, that the Relation of = 


pect to 
Heat than the Action of the Fire itſelf: Nor need we be far 


to ſeek for the mechanical Reaſon of this; for the Particles of 
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Fire being all equal and ſpherical, muſt of themſelves be harm- 

leſs; but if they carry certain Spicula, or any other Bodies 

_ with them, they then become capable of doing much 
rm. 

Hence, tho' the Flame of a Piece of Wood may give a 
Senſe of Heat, and burn ſuch Things as are apply'd to it, it 
does not therefore neceſſarily follow, that there is any pure 
Fire in it, ſo that the Diſtinction of pure and common Fire is 
abſolutely neceſſary: Tho” this Diſtinction has been overlook'd 
by moſt or all the Authors before Dr. Boerhaave, who have 
written on Fire, which has led them into egregious Miſtakes, 
inſomuch, that moſt of them have held, that the Flame of a 
Piece of Wood is all Fire ; which appears to be falfe from 
what has been already faid, and alſo what follows. 

Elementary or pure Fire is of itſelf imperceptible, and only 
diſcovers itſelf by certain Effects that it produces in Bodies; 
and theſe Effects are only to be learnt by the Changes which 
ariſe in Bodies : Theſe Effects are three; 1ſt, Heat; 2dly, 
Dilatation in all ſolid Bodies, and Rarefa#iom in all Fluids; 
3dly, Motion. | 

The firſt Effect of elementary Fire on Bodies is Heat : Heat 
ariſes wholly from Fire, and in ſuch a manner, that the Mea- 
fure of Heat is always the Meaſure of Fire ; and that of Fire, 
of Heat ; ſo the Heat is inſeparable from the Fire. 

The ſecond Effect of elementary Fire is Dilatation in all ſolid 
Bodies, and Rarefaction in all Fluids. 

Numerous Experiments make it evident, that both theſe are 
inſeparable from Heat : If you heat an Iron Rod, it will in- 
creaſe in all its Dimenſions, and the more it is heated, the 
farther it will be increas'd ; and being again expos'd to the Cold, 
it will contract, and ſucceſſively return thro? all Degrees of its 
Dilatation, till it arrives at its firſt Bulk, being never two 
Minutes ſucceſſively of the ſame Magnitude. 

The like may be obſerv'd in Gold, the heavieſt of all Bodies, 
which takes up more Space when it is fuſed than it did before ; 
nay, even Mercury, the heavieſt of all Fluids, has been known 
to aſcend to above thirty Times its Height, being plae*d over 
the Fire in a narrow Tube. | | 

The Laws of this E on are; 

1ſt, That the ſame Degree of Fire rarefies Fluids ſooner and 

in a greater Degree than it does Solids, Without this, the 

Thermometer would be of no Uſe ; fince if it were otherwiſe, 

the Cavity of the Tube would be dilated: in the ſame Proporti- 
on as the Fluid is rarefied. | 

2dly, By how much the Liquid is lighter, by fo much the 
more it is dilated by Fire : Thus Air, which: is the lighteft of 
all Fluids, expands the moſt; and Spirit of Wine the next 
after Air. 

The third Effect of Fire on Bodies is Motion: For Fire, in 
warming and dilating Bodies, muſt neceſſarily move their 
Parts, And in effect, all the Motion of Nature ariſes from 
Fire alone; and if this were taken _ all Things would 
become immoveable. All Oils, Fats, Waters, Wines, Ales, 
Spirits of Wine, Vegetables, Animals, &c. become hard, 
rigid, and inert upon the Abſence of only a certain Degree of 
Fire ; and this Induration will be both the ſooner and the more 
violent, the leſs the Degree of Fire is. 

Hence if the Fire was abſolutely taken away, and there 
were the greateſt Degree of Cold, all Nature would grow into 
one concrete Body, ſolid as Gold, and hard as a Diamond; 
but upon the Application of Fire, it would recover its former 
Mobility. 

And of conſequence, every Diminution of Fire is attended 
with a proportionable Diminution of Motion. 

Pure Fire is found in two different Manners, either as it ex- 
iſts every where, and is diffus'd equally in all Places; or as it 
exiſts in certain Bodies, in which it makes no great Alte- 
ration. | 

That Fire ſhould exiſt in the ſame Quantity in all Places, 
will ſeem a Paradox, and yet that it does ſo, is demon- 
ſtrable from innumerable Experiments. 

This elementary Fire is preſent every where, in all Bodies, 
all Space, and at all Times, and that in equal Quantities ; for 
let a Perſon go where he will, to the Top of the higheſt 
Mountains, or deſcend into the loweſt Cavern, whether the 
Sun ſhine or not ; either in the moſt ſcorching Summer, or the 
ſharpeſt Winter, Fire may be collected by ſeveral Methods, 
as Attrition, or otherwiſe. In a Word, there is no Phyſical 
Point affignable without Fire ; no Place in Nature where the 
Attrition of two Sticks will not render it ſenſible. 

The Carteſians, as Marriotte, Perrault, &c. hold, That 
there is a large Stock of Fire in a perfect Vacuum, i. e. a Space 
out of which all the Air has been exhauſted, as ſuppoſing an 
abſolute Vacuum impoſſible : Now the moſt perfect Vacuum that 
we can arrive at, is that of Mr. Huygens's Contrivance, which 
is as follows : Heat a Quantity of the pureſt Mercury to the 
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Heat of boiling Water, and pour it into a hot Tube of — 
forty Inches long; and when the Tube is fill'd, ly a ben Fi 
_ the Orifice of it, and thus invert it into 2 Nen f | 
ercury : The Mercury will now be ſuſpended in the 5 8 - 
to the whole Height; but then if you give it but a lit Uh « 
it will fink down to the Height of about twenty - nine bude 
and thus leave a perfect Vacuity of eleven Inches. 5 
Yet here the Philoſophers above -mention'd deny there ; - 
any Vacuum, and urge, that now ſo much the more , - 
enter'd into the Space as there was of other Matter : Bur l 7 
is contrary to Experience, at leaſt, the Fire contain'g w_ » 
no hotter than the Mercury itſelf; for if a Dr or two + 
Water be in a froſty Seaſon ſprinkled both upon the uppe, h 1, 
of the Tube, ſuppos'd to be full of Fire, and on the 1 4 
age — of Mercury, they — in each Place freeze Ale dl 
o that there is no more pure Fire in a perfect Vacuum than 
any other Place. | f EI ani £ 
ut whereas it has been ſaid, that Fire is found in all Rede. *: 
To prove this, ſet Gold againſt the Vacuum before - mention F 
and this Gold, tho* the moſt ponderous of all Bodies, wil k el 
contain more Fire than Huygens's Vacuum, as appears band 
"Bar the Fr, in Gold 5 
t the Fire in „when to fuſe, is 1 
for a Maſs of this being once heat red-hot, M - 
Fire perfectly for three Days: Nay the Prince of Mirandit 2 
and others have kept Gold ignited for two Months without 5 
Diminution of Weight. 8 
Mr. Graveſande, Phyſ. Element. fays, That Bodies of 1 thi 
Kind being violently mov'd againſt one another, will grow hu tio 
by ſuch Friction, and this to a conſiderable Degree, wiz 
ſhews that all Bodies have Fire in them: For Fire may bepu no 
in Motion, and ſeparated from a Body by ſuch rubbing, hy the 
can never be generated that Way. | gr 2s 
Mr. Boyle, Mech, Prod. of Heat, ſays, That whereas Quick. fou 
filver is allow'd to be the coldeft of all Fluids, inſomuch the as 1 
many deny that it will produce any Heat by its immediate Ac. ] 
tion on any other Body, and particularly on Gold]; but fevers the 
Trials have affured me, that a particular Mercury may by Pre find 
paration be inabled ſuddenly to inſinuate itſelf into the Body f eve 
Gold, whether calcin'd or crude, and become manifeſtly hot Ea 
with it in leſs than two or three Minutes. affe 
Mr. Graveſande ſays, That Quickſilver contains Nu, i the 
evident hence, that if you ſhake it about in an exhauſted Glas, wit 
it will appear all luminous, 
Elementary Fire of itſelf always lies conceal'd, nay, it mi fon 
be perfectly undiſcoverable, where it is in the greateſt Quantity, WM dci. 
as is evident in the Torrid Zone, where the Snow never melts, para 
notwithſtanding; the great Abundance of Fire. pe 
This Fire, in itfelf thus perfectly latent, may diſcover itſe 5 
to be preſent by five Effects; 1ſt, By rarefying Bodies, a the 
3 Air; 2dly, By Light; 3dly, By Colour; 4thly, Wl Pre 
y Heat ; and 5thly, By Burning. | lar 
That there is a good Quantity of Fire even in the coldef 1 
Places, and in the coldeſt Bodies, is confirmed by the follow- Nig 
ing Experiment: If you take two large Iron Planes, and rb pro 
them briſkly together in Iceland, which is only twelve Degrees _ 
ſhort of the North-Pole, in the moſt froſty Seaſon, and «WW W. 
Midnight, they will grow warm, glow, ſhine, and heat to Ons 
ſuch a Pitch, as not only to rarefy the Spirit in the Thermo- At 
meter, but even to ignite, and at laſt to fuſe. | An 
Now the Fire here found is either ereated de novo, or it wh ci 
there before; but nobody will aſſert its Creation, and accent: Bu 
ingly, unleſs it be furniſſi d with a proper Fuel, it will be ſoo f Ba 
dithpated again, but not annihilated, and of - conſequence | | 
pre-exiſted, and it appears to be true Fire by its rarefying weh me 
* in = Thermometer. | [291 4 5 anc 
rom this, and many other Experiments, it is evident, that | 
Fire is always found in all Parts of — and in all Bodies Fr 
2 ſpread on the utmoſt Top of the higheſt Mountain, I cut 
as in the ſubject Valley, or in the deepeſt Cavern under-grounc the 
and in every Climate, and at every Seaſon. a 
The equable Diftribution/ of Fire in all Places being prov'd, 
it ſhould thence follow, that there is the fame Degree thercol WY ter 
every where; which would really be ſo, were it not that En by 
happens by one Means or other to be more collected in oe mi 
Place than another.. os denies eg No 
But, notwi ing, the equable Difference, &c. of Fel 
through all the Mundane Space, does not Binder, But we by Ge 
our Senſes, it appears very unequal in different Places -| 
hence we have to vu — reputed Sourees or Funds of Fire, f all 
viz. in the Sun; and the Centre of the Barth. fac 
As for the firſt, we have the concurrent Opinions of i 5 
Wr ae of all Ages, but one excepted, who held ry 
becolk TINS. gs A 
As to the ſecond, the' central Fire 3 it-iv manifeſt-that u Hi 
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is an ample Proportion of Fire under ground; and even, F 
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| more abundant there than oh the Sur- 
oe wy * + a ſubterrancous Fire muſt be gran- 


who dig Mines, Wells, Cc. conſtantly ob- 
that while they > but a little below the Surface, t 
ſer little cool, and as they. proceed lower it proves muc 
find 1t © as being then beyond the Reach of the Sun's Heat, 
alben hat Water will freeze alimoſt inflantancouſly ; and 
—_ i the Uſe of Ice-Houſes, | 3 
_ a little lower, about forty Feet deep, it begins 
„ warmer, ſo that no Ice can bear it; and then the 
w of they go ſtill the greater the Heat ; till at length it en- 
deeper the Stoppage of Reſpiration, and puts out their Can- 
Wit they venture yet farther with a lighted Candle, the 
* ſhall be immediately found full of Flame, as once hap- 
be in the Coal-Pits in Scotland, Where an hardy Digger de- 
f an 0 an unuſual Depth, with a Light in his Hand, the 
"thy which- were there found very copious, caught Fire 
mw und burnt the whole Mountain down. 
5475 *efore it ſcems as if Nature had lodg d another Sun in 
Centre of the Earth, to contribute on its Part to the giving 
Tien to ies, and for the promoting of Generation, 
Nutition, N x rag Germination, &c. of Animals, Ve- 
id Foſſils. 
7 * the Origin of this ſubterraneous Sun, ſome Doubt 
whether it were form'd there in the Be — like the Sun in 
the Firmament, or gradually produc'd by a ſecondary Collec- 
tion of vague Fire into this Place. 9 

What makes in Favour of the former Opinion, are Vulca- 
burning Mountains, which ſeem to have exiſted from 
for the Flames of Mount tna are mention'd 
as of great Antiquity ; and there are likewiſe ſuch Fountains 
found in the coldeſt Regions, gg Nova Zembla, and Iceland, 

the hotteſt, as Borneo, &c. 

as ie be reaſonably pretended, * Mr. Boyle, that 
the ſubterrancous Heat proceeds from the Rays of the Sun, 
fince they heat not the Earth aboye fix or ſeven Feet deep, 
even in the Southern Countries ; andif the lower Part of the 
Farth were of its own Nature cold, and receiv'd the Heat it 
affords only from the Sun and Stars, the deeper Men deſcend 
therein, the leſs Degree of Heat and Steams they would meet 
with, | . 

The Sun contributes much in bring Fire to light, by rea- 
fon of his rapid Motion round his Axis, whereby cb fiery Far- 
ticles, every where diffus d, are directed and determin'd in 
parallel Lines towards certain Places where its Effects become 

ent. | : 5 
E from thence it is that the Fire is perceiv' d by us when 
the Sun is above; but that when he diſappears, his mpulſe or 
preſſion being then taken away, the Fire continues diſpers'd at 
large through the Ethereal Space. Ep 

There is not, in effect, leſs Fire in our Hemiſphere in the 
Night-time than. there is in the Day-time, only it wants the 
proper Determination to cauſe it to be perceiv'd, 

The Effects of Elemental Fire may be increaſed divers 
Ways; viz. firſt, by Attrition, or a ſwift rubbing or agitating 
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one Body againſt another. This is very manifeſt in Solids : The 
Attrition of a Flint againſt a Steel produces Sparks of Fire: 


And likewiſe in Fluids, the violent Agitation of Cream, by 
churning, will produce a ſenſible Warmth, and ſeparate it into 


ord- Butter; and this Effect is render'd ſtill more diſcernible by a 
ſoon Barometer. | | 

ce it And the, Heat of Animal Bodies is owing to the Agitation 
we and Attrition of the Parts of theſe Juices againſt, each other, 


and the Sides of the Veſſels. we” 

The ſecond Manner of increaſing the Effe& of Elementary 
Hire, is by throwing a Quantity of moiſt or, goon Vegetables, 
cut down while full of Sap, into a large Heap, and preſſing 
them cloſe down; by which they grow warm, hot, ſmoak, 
and break out into Flame. 09 POINT 

A third Way, is by mixing certain cold Bodies: Thus Wa- 
ter and Spirit of Wine, being firſt warm'd, grow much hotter 
by being mixed; alſo Oil of Cloves, Cinnamon, Cc. bein 
mixed with Spirit of Wine, become exceeding hot, and b 
forth like Vulcano's. | , 

The like Effects may be had from ſeveral hard and dry Bo- 
dies, as Sulphur and Steel-filings, ay 3 

To concſude: Of Fire, and the Effects thereof, depend 
all A of Humours, Iuices, &c., all Vegetation, Putre- 

ion, Fermentation, Animal Heat, Se. 1 

As all the four. Elements, Water, Air, Earth, and Fire, 


them more. than this of Fire ; I conclude, that theſe few 
— which I have collected from the * 2 Au- 
inors, concerning the Nature and properties of it, as they may 
be uſeful, would not be A'S 


are very conducive to the Work of Vegetation, and no one of 


le to the ingenious and ſtu- 


dious Practiſers of Horticulture, which induced me to inſert 
them here. See alſo the Article Heat. | 


FIR-TREE. Vid Abies. 


FISTULAR FLOWERS, [ Fhres Fiftulares, of Fiftula, 


Lat. a Pipe] ſuch as are compounded of many long, hollow 
ſmall Flowers like Pipes. . i 


FLAMMULA JOVIS. Vd Clematis. 


FLESH, (among Botanifts) is all the Subſtance of any Fruit 
that is between the Outer Rind and the Stone, or that Part of 
any Root that is fit to be eaten. | 


FLORIFEROUS, [ forifer, Lat.] bearing Flowers, 
FLORIST, One who is converſant with, or ſxill'd in 


Flowers. 


FLORULENT, - FLORULOUS, 


ulentus, florulus 
Lat.] Flowery, — ; : 


full of Flowers; alſo Bloſſoming. 
FLOS AFRICANUS. Vide Tagetes. 


FLOS PASSIONIS. Vide Granadilla. 
FLOS SOLIS. Vide Corona Solis. 
FLOS TRINITATIS. Vide Viola. 


FLOWER : A Flnver is a natural Production which pre- 
cedes the Fruit, and yields the Grain or Seed. Tho” a Flower 
is a Thing ſo well known, yet the Definition of this Part of a 
Plant is as various almoſt as the Authors who define it. Fungi- 
us defines it to be the more tender Part of a Plant, remarkable 
for its Colour, or Form, or both, cohering with the Fruit. 
Yet this Author himſelf confeſſes that this Definition is too 
narrow; for ſome of thoſe Bodies which he allows to be Flow- 
ers, are remote from the Fruit. 

Mr. Ray ſays, it coheres, for the mt part, with the Rudi- 
ments of the Fruit. Thus the Words for the moſt part, are 
hardly to be admitted into Definitions. 

Tournefort defines it to be a Part of a Plant very often re- 
markable for its peculiar Colours, for the moſt part adhering to 
the young Fruit, to which it ſeems to afford the firſt Nouriſhment, 
in order to explicate its maſt tender Parts. Which Definition is 
ſtill more deficient than the preceding, by this uncertain Mode 
of Expreſſion. 

Pontedera, Profeſſor of Botany at Padua, defines it to be 4 
Part of a Plant, unlike the reft in Form and Nature; always, 
when the Flower has a Tube, adhering or fixed very near to the 
Embryon, to the Uſe of which it is ſubſervient ; but if the Flow- 
er has no Tube, not adhering to the Embryon. Which Definiti- 
on is not much clearer, being ſcarce 1 to any Perſon 
who has not ſtudied Botany a conſiderable Time ; as Mr. Jahn 
Martyn well obſerves ; and alſo, that it is liable to this Objec- 
tion, that it may include ſome Parts, which no Perſon ever 
called by the Name. For a Root, or a Stalk, or a Leaf, are 
Parts of a Plant unlike the reſt in Form and Nature, having 
no Tube, and ſo adhering to no Embryons; and thus, by 
Pontedera”s Definition, are Flowers. 

Monſ. Jeſſieu, the Paris Profeſſor, ſeems not to have ſuc- 
ceeded much better in this Affair; he ſays, that it is properly 
call d a Flower which is compos'd of Chives, and à Piſtillum, 
and is of Uſe in Generation. But this is too defective; for 
that there are many Plants in which the Piſtillum or Stile is 
found a conſiderable Diſtance from the Chives; many Flowers 
that have no Piſtillum, whether that Word be taken to ſignify 
the Embryon of the Fruit, or its Appendix ; and many which 
have no Chives. | 

But the late Monſ. Vaillant ſeems ta be happier, in forming, 
a clearer Idea of this Part of a Plant. We find, in the Lec- 
ture he read in the Royal Garden at Paris, that the Flowers, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, ought to be reckon'd the Organs which con- 
ſtitute the different Sexes in Plants; ſeeing they are ſometimes 
found without any Covering, and that the Coats, or Petals, 
which immediately incompals them, are deſign'd only to cover 


and defend them: But (ſays he) as theſe Coats are the moſt 


conſpicuous and moſt beautiful Part of the Compoſition, which 
is call'd by the Name of Fiawer ; to theſe Coats therefore I 


ve the Name of Flower, of whatſoever Structure or Colour 
- be, whether they incompaſs the Organs of both Sexes 


together, or contain only one of them, or only ſome Part, de- 


pending on one of them, provided always that they: be not of 
the ſame Figure of the Leaves of the Plant, - 
ut 
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But, in my Opinion, Mr. John AA. has been happier, 
in his Definition of a Flower, than all thoſe above-mention'd : 
He defines a Flower to be the Organs of Generation of both 
Sexes adbering to a common Placenta, together with their com- 


mon Coverings ; or of either Sex ſeparately, with its proper 


Coverings, if it have any. 

The . of a Flnwer are, 1. The Ovary, which is the Ru- 
diment of the Fruit, and fo is properly the Female Organ of 
Generation. f 

2. The Stile, which is a Body accompanying the Ovary, ei- 
ther ariſing from the Top of it, or ſtanding as an Axis in 
Middle, with the Embryons of the Seeds round it, 

3. The Summits, or Apices, which are thoſe Bodies that 
contain the Prolifick Power, analogous to the Male Sperm in 
Animals ; and generally hang upon flender Threads, which 
are call'd the Ch:ves. , 

The Petals are thoſe tender, fine-coloured Leaves which 
are generally the moſt conſpicuous Parts of a Flower. 

The Impalement, or Calyx, is thoſe tender Leaves which 
cover the other Parts of a Flower. 

Flowers, according to the Number of their Petals, are call'd 
Monopetalous, Dipetalous , Tripetalous , Tetrapetalous, 
Se. ; 
The Structure of Flowers is indeed very various: But, ac- 
cording to Dr. Grew, the Generality have theſe three Parts 
in common, viz, the Impalement, the Foliation, and the At- 
tire, 

Mr. Ray reckons that every perfect Flower has the Petala, 
Stamina, Apices, and Stylus or Piſtil : and ſuch as want any of 
theſe Parts, he accounts imperfect Flowers. | 

In moſt Pants there is a Perianthum, Calyx or Flower-cup, 
which is of a ſtronger Conſiſtence than the Flower itſelf, and 
deſign'd to ſtrengthen or preſerve it. 

Neuer, are diſtinguiſh'd into Male, Female, or Hermaphro- 
dite. 

The Male Flnwers are thoſe in which are the Stamina, but 
bear no Fruit; the ſame which Botanifts call Stamineous Flow- 
ers. | 

The Female Flowers are ſuch as contain the Piſtil, which is 
ſucceeded with Fruit, and are call'd Fruitful or Knitting Flow- 
ers. 

The Hermaphrodite Flowers are ſuch in which the two Sexes 
are contained; i. e. the Male and Female Parts are found in 
the ſame Flower, which are the moſt general Kind; ſuch are 
= Daffodil, ' Lily, Tulip, Althea, Geranium, Roſemary, 

age, e. | | 

he Structure of Parts is much the ſame in thoſe where the 
Sexes are divided ; the Difference between them conſiſting in 
this, that the Stamina and Apices, i. e. the Male Parts in theſe 
are ſeparate from the Piſtils, being ſometimes on the ſame 
Plants, and ſometimes on different ones. 


— the Plants which bear both Male and Female Parts, 


but at a Diſtance from each other, are reckon'd the Cucumber, 
Meli, Gourd, Turkey Wheat, Turnſol, Wallk-nut, Oak, 
Beech, &c. 


FLOWERAGE : The ſetting of ſeveral Sorts of Flowers 
together in Huſks, and hanging them up in Strings. 


FLUIDITY, [ Fluiditas, of fluere, Lat. to flow.) Having 


Occaſion to mention Fluids and Fluidity, in ſpeaking of the 


Properties of the Elements Air, Water, Fire, &c. I thought 
neceſſary, in this Place, to give the following Account of that 
Property, which J have extracted from the moſt approved Au- 
thors, | 


hon being, in a great meaſure, prevented from ſqme exter- 


nal Cauſe : In which Senſe a Fluid ſtands oppos'd to a Solid; 


and is, by the excellent Sir Iſaac Newton, defin'd to be one 
whoſe Parts eaſily give Place, or move out of the Way, on 
any Force impell'd upon them, and by that Means do fo eaſily 
move one over another. Which Definition is much better 


than that of Des Cartes, That a Fluid is a Body whoſe Parts 


are in continual Motion: Becauſe tis neither apparent that the 
Parts of all Fluids are fo ; nor, that the Parts of ſome Solid 
Badies are not ſo. | 
Flwdity is the State or Affection of Bodies, which denomi- 
nates or renders them fluid, and ſtands in direct Oppoſition to 
Firmneſs and Solidity. | | 
It is diſtinguiſh'd from Liquidity and Humidity, in that the 
Idea of Fluidity is abſolute, and the Property contain'd within 
the Thing itſelf 5 whereas that of Humidity is relative, and 
implies ing, or adhering, i. e. ſomething that gives us the 
Senſation of Wetneſs or Moiſture, and would have no Exi- 
ſtence, but for our Senſes. | | 


the only of their Surfaces, And the ſame Gentleman ſays, in ha 


(Fins Body fluid, there is no Need that its Parts ſhould be cloſely 
A Fluid, or Fluid Body, is, by ſome, defin'd tobe a Body con 
whoſe Particles are but weakly connected, their mutual Cohe- 


Condition requiſite to conſtitute a fluid Body, viz. the Various 


Thus melted Metals, Air, Æther, and even Smoke ans 
Flame itſelf, are fluid Bodies, and not liquid ones ; the Þ 
of them being actually dry, and not leaving any Senſe of Mid. 
ſture. See Liquidity and Humidity. g's 

Fluidity ſeems to conſiſt in this; That the Parts or 
Bodies being fine and ſmall, are ſo diſpos'd by Motion 1 
Figure, as they can _ flide over one another', ur 
faces all manner of ways. . Boyle alſo obſerves, That ith 
requiſite they ſhould be variouſly and ſeparately agitated to and 
fro, and that they ſhould touch one another but in ſome 


tory of Fluidity, That the Conditions requilite to cond; 
a 17 f. 4 are chief the three following : confiitu 
1ſt : The dane or Smallneſ of its Parts: Thus we 
ſee the Fire, by dividing Metals into Parts very fine and {mal} 
will melt them, and make them fluid. And after the 
manner do acid Menſtruums diſſolve them, ſuſpend their L. 
quor, and render them fluid. And that Fire turns the hard 
y of common Salt almoſt wholly into a Liquor by Digg. 
lation : Tho? *tis not improbable but that the Shape and Figure 
of theſe ſmall Parts may conduce much towards progyc; 
this Quality of Flaidiy z for it is found in _the Diſtillation & 
Olive Oil, (which is a Fluid made only by Preſſure) that mob 
of the Oil will, by the Action of the Parts of the Fire, (if it 
be done in a Retort) be turn'd into a kind of conſiſtent Sub- 
ſtance like Butter. 

Likewiſe Mercury, whoſe Parts are, without doubt, much 
groſſer than thoſe of Oil and Water, is yet more fluid than 
either of them. 5 

2dly : It ſeems requiſite to Fluidity, that there be Store of 
Vacuities, or vacant Spaces interſpers'd between the Corpuſcly 
of the fluid Body; for elſe there will not be Room for each 
Particle to continue its Motion and Agitation on the Surface 
of the neighbouring ones. For, 

3dly : The chief Condition requiſite to conſtitute a flul 
Body, is, that its Particles be agitated variouſly and apart, e 
ther by their own proper Motion, or by ſomething of Sub- 
_— that tumbles them up and down by its P thro 
them. 

That this Qualification is chiefly requiſite to Fluidity, you 
may gather from that common Experiment of putting a little 
dry Powder of Alabaſter, or Plaiſter of Paris, finely ſifted, 
in a flat-bottom'd Veſſel over the Fire; for in a little Time it 
will boil like Water, and imitate all the Motions of a boiling 
Liquor; it will tumble variouſly over in great Waves like that; 
it will bear ſtirring with a Stick or Ladle without reſiſting, a 
it will do when cold; nay, if it be ſtirr'd ſtrongly near the 
Side of the Veſſel, its Waves will apparently daſh up againſt 
the Sides; yet if any of it be ſpeedily taken out, and lad 
on a Piece of Paper, you will ſee nothing but a dry Poy- 
ar, © - 
So that it is evident from hence, that there is a real Diffe- 
rence between 5 Body and a wetting Liquor ; for not 
only this boiling Powder and melted Me but the Air and 
Ather, and even Flame itſelf, are properly fluid Bodies, tho 
not moiſt Liquors. 

This ingenious Gentleman found alſo, that, by blowing the 
Smoke of Roſemary into a Glaſs Pipe, and then holding the 
Pipe (when fl d) upright, the Surface of the Smoke would ac- 
commodate itſelf to a level Situation; and which Way ſoever 
the Tube was inclin'd, the Superficies of the Smoke would be 
parallel to the Horizon; and when the Glaſs was much inclin d, 
would run along it like Water. 3 | 

From whence he infers, that, in order to the rendring a 


ens'd as thoſe of Water are. 

And Dr. Hook, in his Micograph. p. 12. preſents us with a 
very pretty Experiment or two to prove this Account of Flu- 
dity ; viz. That a Diſh of Sand being ſet on a Drum-head, 
briſkly beaten by the Sticks, or on the upper Stone of a Mill, 
turning ſwiftly round on the (empty) lower one, it in all re- 
ſpects emulates the Properties of a fluid Body; for a hea) 
y will immediately fink in it to the Bottom, and a light 
one emerge to the Top; each Grain of Sand hath a conſtant 
vibrating, dancing Motion; and if a Hole be made in the vide 
of the Dit, the Sand will ſpin out like Water. 5 
The Corpuſcular Philoſophy, before it was wonderfully im- 
rov'd by Sir Iſaac Newton, did not go to the Bottom of ths 
Matter ; for it gave no Account of the Cauſe" of the chief 


Motions and Agitations of its Particles : But this may, in 2 
great meaſure, be accounted for, for if it be ſuppoſed 2 
one of the primary Laws of Nature, that as all Particles o 
Matter do attract one another when they come within a cr 
tain Diftance, ſo likewiſe do they fly away from, and avoid 
one another, at all greater Diſtances from one another. * 
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- For chen, tho? their common Gravity, may keep them toge- 
or in a Maſs, (it may; ſometimes be) 1 with the Pre(- 
ter f other Bodies upon them, yet their continual Endea- 
ny ito avoid one another fngly, and the adventitious Impulſes 
15 ht, Heat, or other external auſes, may make the Par- 
R Fluids ry put move round about one another, 
oduce this Quality, 1 af 

* indeed a Difficulty not eaſily got over, to account for 
particles of Fluids always keeping at ſuch a Diſtance from 
_— another, as not to come within Sphere of one anothet's 


Attraction. 8 | ! 2 | 

rick and Conſtitution of that fluid Body, Water 
F 2 ap that a Body ſo very rare, and which bas a val 
Oy er- proportion of Pores, or interſper'd Yacuity, to ſolid 
Matter ſhould. yet be perfectly incompreſſible by the greateſt 
F b and yet this Fluid is eaſily reducible to that firm, tranſ- 
Body which we call Ice, by being only expos'd 


come near 
frigorifick 


ich ſolid Body loſes its Solidi , when, by Heat, the 
l and theſe frgonlgel Particles a disjoin'd 
Water, and are forced to fly out of it; 
nd, perhaps, Juſt thus may the Fumes of Lead fix Quick- 

r. 

ſie. .n a firm, ſolid Body, fuch 2s a Metal, is, by Heat, 
reduc'd into a Fluid, doth not the Fire disjoin and ſeparate its 
conflituent Particles, which mutual Attraction caus'd to cohere 
before, and keep them ſuch a Diſtance from each other, as 
that they are without the Sphere of one another's Attraction 
long as that violent Motion laſts? And don't they, when 
that is over, and the Heat is lown out, come nearer to, at- 
tract one another, and coaleſce again? 

As therefore the Cauſe of Coheſion of the Parts of ſolid 
Bodies appears to be their mutual Attraction, ſo the chief 
Cauſe of Fluidity ſeems to be a contrary Motion impreſs'd on 
the Particles of Fluids, by which they avoid and fly one an- 


K other, as ſoan as they come at, and as long as they keep at 
e ſuch a Diſtance from each other. : 
l It is obſerved alſo in Fluids, that the Direction of their 
it Preſſure againſt the Veſſels which contain them, is in Lines 
ng rpendicular to the Sides of ſuch Veſſels ; which Property 
eng the neceſſary Reſult of the Particles of any Fluids being 
8 WW Gicrical, it ſhews that the Parts of all Fluids are fo, or of a 
he figure nearly approaching thereto. 
ol Dr. Clark ſays, That if the Parts of a Body do not touch 
ad each other, or eaſily ſlide over one another, and are of ſuch 
2. Magnitude as that they may be eaſily agitated by Heat, and 
the Heat be ſufficiently great to agitate them; tho', perhaps, 
ſie it may be leſs than ſuffices to prevent Water from freezing; 
= even tho? the Parts be not actually mov'd, yet if they be 
and ſmall, ſmooth, Alippery, and of ſuch a Figure and Magni- 
tho de, as diſpoſes them to move and give way, that Body is 
fluid: 
de Ard yet the Particles of ſuch fluid Bodies do, in ſome mea- 
the ſure, cohere; as is evident hence, that Mercury, when well 
125 purg'd of Air, will be ſuſtain'd in the Barometer to the 
* Height of ſixty or ſeventy Inches; that Water will aſcend in 
1 apilary Tubes, even in Vacuo; and that the Drops of Li- 
nch cuore in Yacuo run into a ſpherical Form, as adhering 
. — mutual Coheſion, like that between poliſh'd Marble 
anes, 
jy To this may be added, That theſe fluid Bodies, if they 
ich 3 conſiſt of Particles, which are eaſily intangled with each 
B. other, as Oil; or if they be capable of being ſtiffen'd eee 
head End by the Interpoſition of certain Cunei or Wedges, 
Mil. . er, they are eaſily render'd hard: But if their Par- 
1 py. files are ſuch as can neither be intangled, as Air, nor ſtif- 
heavy +1 by Cold, as 2uickfilver, then they never grow hard and 
en Hr ſhort, the Cartefians define a Fluid to be a Body, the 
| de arts of which are in continual inteſtine Motion; and Dr. 
2 bat, Mr. Boyle, and Dr. Baer baaue, tho' they differ in Opi- 
„im en widely from Carteſiani ſin, ſubſcribe to the Definition, 
* ud alledge Arguments to prove, that the Parts of Fluids are 
- chief . cantinual Motion; and even that it is this Motion which 
"ric Wt Situtes Fluidity ; and the latter of them aſeribes this and 
"hy Motion to Fire, See Fire. 
d to Fluids then are either natural, as Water, and Mercury; or 
cles of Ws 8 Bleed, Milk, Bile, Lympha, Urine, &c. or facti- 
a cer (> 28 Wines, Spirits, Oils, &c. 
oid 9 01 
d av | FOENICULUM ; [This Plant ſeems to take its Name of 
Fot 


man, Lat. Ty, q. ds ſmall or fine Hay ; but ſome derive 


F OE 


it from Venus, becauſe this Plant ſows itſelf among others, and 

becomes fruitful, or becauſe it provokes the Semen in Men.] 

Fennel. 1 
The Chara#ters are; 


I. is an umbelliferaus Plaut, ub] Leaves are divided into 
N Fags : The Petals of the Fluter are intire, and 
Plac d orbicularly, expanding in form of a Roſe : Bach Flnver 
is fronted by two oblong, thick, gibboſe Seeds, which are chan- 
nel d on one Side, and plain on the other. 

The Species are } 3 
1. FoxemicuLum vulgare Germanicum. C. B. Common 
Fennel. | | 

2. FogniCULUM foliis atro-virentibus, H. Edin. Com- 
mon Fennel, with dark-green Leaves. 

3- FoxxicyuLum dulce, C. B. Sweet Fennel. 

4. FoxnicuLum fylveftre. C. B. Wild Fennel. 
| 5 Fog NIGULUN dulce Azoricum. Pluk. Almag, Finochia; 


The firſt Sort is ſo common in England, that it will be need- 
leſs to ſay any thing concerning it. 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, which is very com- 
mon amongſt it in moſt Gardens in England. 

The third Sort is the Sweet Fennel, whoſe Seeds are us'd in 
Medicine : This is by many People ſuppos'd to be only a Va- 
riety of the common Sort, or at leaſt that the common Sort 
is a Degeneracy from it ; but this is a great Miſtake, for the 
Sweet Fennel is an annual Plarit, and never ſurvives a Win- 
* with us, whereas the common Sort will abide many 

ears. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are promiſcuouſly brought to the 
Markets for Kitchen Uſes. Theſe are propagated by ſowing 
the Seeds ſoon after they are ripe; and when the Plants are 


.come up, they ſhould be either tranſplanted or houghed out to 


the Diſtance of ſixteen or eighteen Inches, Plant from Plant, 
for they will ſpread and increaſe in Bulk greatly : Their Roots 
will abide many Years, but you muſt be careful not to ſuffer 
their Seeds to ſhed upon the Ground ; for the Plants will come 


up, and over-run every thing that grows near them, and they 
are with much Difficulty extirpated. 


The Sweet Fennel is an Annual, and muſt be ſown upon a 
warm Soil, and in an open Situation in February or the Begin- 
hing of March ; and when theſe Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be houghed out to ten Inches or a Foot Diſtance from 
each other, and kept clear from Weeds: In Auguſt this Plant 
will perfect its Seeds, and ſoon after the Roots will decay. 
The Seeds of this Plant which are ſav'd in England, are not 
near ſo good as thoſe which are brought from abroad, which 
are generally imported at a very reaſonable Price, ſo that it is 
not worth cultivating with us. 

The Finochia is a Plant which of late Vears has been intro- 
duced into the Engliſb Gardens, where it is cultivated as a 
dallad-herb, and is by ſome People very much eſteem'd, tho? 
the Generality of Fnglif Palates do not at preſent reliſh it ; 
but ſince it is likely to become of more general Uſe, I ſhall 
give a ſhort Account of its Culture. 

Firſt, you muſt provide yourſelf with a Parcel of good Seeds 
from Italy, for thoſe ſav'd in England are very apt to degene- 
rate: In February you may ſow ſome for the firſt Crop, which 
ſhould be ina warm Situation, and upon a light dry Soil. The 
manner of doing this is as follows : After having well dug and 
levell'd the Ground ſmooth, you ſhould make a ſhallow Rill 
by a Line, into which you muſt ſcatter your Seeds pretty thin ; 
for if your Plants are fix Inches aſunder in the Rows, it will 
be full near enough; but however, you muſt expect ſome of 
your Seeds to fail; and therefore you ſhould ſcatter them 
about two Inches Diſtance ; then cover the Seeds about half 
an Inch thick with Earth, laying it ſmooth : "Theſe Rills 
ſhould be made ſixteen Inches aſunder, or more, that there 
may be Room to clear the Ground, as alſo to earth up the 
Plants when they are full grown. When the Plants come up, 
which will be in about three Weeks or a Month after ſowing, 
you muſt with a ſmall Hough cut uy all the Weeds between 
them, and cut out the Plants to about four Inches Diſtance ; 
and as they advance, and the Weeds ſpring again, fo _ 
ſhould, from Time to Time, be hough'd : And at the 
Time of thinning them, oy be left ſix or ſeven Inches 
aſunder at leaſt. If your Kind be good, the Stems of the 
Plants will increaſe to a eonſiderable Bulk juſt above the Sur- 
face of the Ground, which Part ſhould be earth'd up in 
the manner of Celery, to blanch, about a Fortnight be- 
fore it is us'd, and this will cauſe it to be very tender and 


criſp, | 
Your ſecond Crop ſhould be ſown about three Weeks af- 
ter the firſt, and ſo continue ſowing every three Weeks or a 
H h h Month 
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Month till Fuly ; after which Time it will be too late for the may range all in a Line one with another ; which is the Beaut 
Plants to, 2 4 to any Perfection. But you ſhould obſerve to of them; for this occaſions an agreeable Confuſion to the E 
Tow ih April and May on a moiſter Soil than that which you making them to appear to be more ih Number than really 
ſow'd the firſt on: As alſo 540 you ſow 10 the latter * of are. e Jet d' Eau, Springs, Vapours, Water, &c. 

une, or the Beginning of Juhy, ſhbuld ſown on a drier . ; NG 
22 in a — 2 becauſe this Crop will not FRAGARIA; [is ſo call'd for its fragrant, aromatic Scent 
be fit for Uſe till late in the Autumn, and therefore will be Strawberry. T | l 
ſubje& to Injuries from too much wet or cold Weather, if on The ca ate ; 


a moiſt Soil, But as the Ground is very often extreme dry in | | 3 
June and July, and ſo. the Seeds are more apt to miſcarry, or It hath a perennial fibroſe Root : The Leaves art vein'd, grab. 


not to come up, you ſhould therefore obſerve to water and ing upon each Foot-ftalk : The Stalks trail an the Grand. 
ſnade the * this Seed is ſown At that Seaſon until the The þ of the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is divided int 
n | ten equal Parts, and expands in form of a Star : The 4 

A ſmall Bed of this Plant will be ſufficient at each S6wing conji/ts for the moſt part - 4 froe Leaves, which expand in fon of 
for a middling Family; and for a large Family, a Bed of about 4 oſe, and have many Stamina in the Middle, round the Ba T; 


ꝗ four Feet broad, will be full enough at the Ovary: The Fruit is globoſe or oval, and conſiſts 
1 1 8 N eatable Pulp, full of Protuberances. ; WY 5 


oy ; ; The Species are; | | 
NUM UNDIACU tiva. 
* ee ee L ee eee I. FRAGARIA vulgaris. C. B. Common or Wood-Stray. 
FOENUM GRÆCUM, [Grecian Hay, is fo call'd, be- 


t 1 | 
cauſe being dry'd, it looks like Hay, and the Seeds were 2. FRAGARIA Fructu albo. C. P. Common Strawberry, 
brought from Greece, It is alſo call'd Bucerat, from Ba with white Fruit. E | 
an Ox, and Ke; a Horn, q. d. Ox-horn, from the Shape 3. F RAGARIA frudtu parvi pruni magnitudine. C. B. The 
of the Huſk ; alſo Ægecerat, of Ak aty's a Goat, and kia: Hautboy N vulgo. 


d. Goat's-h from the ſame Cauſe.} Fenu- 4. FRAOGARIA Virginiana, fructu coccineo. M. H. Ni 
a Horn, q. d. Geat's-horn, from the ſame Cauſe.} Fenu W. 45 a irgin. 
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greek. — a | 
| fr A | 5. FRAGARIA Chilienſis, fructu maximo, folits carnoſ I lth 
The Characters are; ſutis; vulgo Frutilla. Frez. Ah Large 811 — ſu 


It hath a papilionaceous Flnber, out of whoſe Impalement 6. FRAGARIA fructu globeſo majore ſuaviſſimo. The Gl 
riſes the Peintal, which afterwards becomes a Pod ſomewhat Hautbay Strawberry. 


ain, ſhap'd like a Horn, and full of Seeds, for the moſt part 7. FRAGARIA fruttu parus ex albo vireſcente. Straw, ; 
NB aid, er Kidney-ſhap'd: with a ſmall greeniſh white Fruit. . 


The Species are; The firſt and ſecond Sorts of Strawberry are found wil 


1. Fogexum GRACUM ſativum. C. B. Common Fenu- in the Woods in divers Parts of England, from whience th 
greek. Plants are taken and tranſplanted into Gardens; by which t 


2. Fokx uu GR xcoum ſylveftre. C. B. Wild Fenu- Fruit is improv'd. The beſt Seaſon for this Wotk is in Sept. 


greek. * 3 ber, that the Plants may be rooted in their new Quarters beſmt 
3. Forxum GR cunt fylveftre alterum pohetration, C. B. the Froſt begins, which is very apt to looſen the Earth ſo m 
Another wild Fenugreek with many Pods, about their Roots, that when the Froſt _=_ off, the Plant ofi** 
apt to be turn'd out of the Ground. 'T hey may alſo bet ; 

T here are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which are planted in February ; but then, if the Spring ſhould prove dry 


preſerv'd in curious Botanick Gardens: but as they are Plants they will require a great Expence of Water to preſerve the 
of little Uſe or Beauty, ſo I ſhall omit mentioning them alive. 
here. The Soil which is moſt proper for theſe Plants, is à fret 
The firſt Sort here mentioned, is that of which the Seeds hazily Loam, not over-rich, which would cauſe the Plants | 
are us'd in Medicine. ſpread and flouriſh, but they would not be fo fruitful as uge 
The other two Sorts are Varieties which are preſerv'd in a moderate Soil. The Ground ſhould be well dug, and cler 
ſome Gardens. They may be propagated by ſowing their from the Roots of all noxious Weeds; and after it is level 
Seeds in February or March upon a light Soil, and in an open even; you muſt mark it out into Beds about three Feet af 
Expoſure. The Plants, when they come up, ſhould be ſingled half wide, leaving a Path between each Bed two Feet bra 
out to about four or five Inches Diſtance each Way; and the for the Conveniency of walking between them to water a 
Ground ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, which, clean them, as alſo to gather the Fruit: In theſe Beds m 
if ſuffer'd to grow, would ſoon overſpread and deſtroy the planted four Rows of Plants, whereby they will be abou 
Plants: But you muſt obſerve, theſe Plants will not bear tranſ- Foot aſunder Row from Row; and in the Rows they hoy 
planting, therefore they ſhould be ſown in the Places where be planted at leaſt eight Inches diſtant Plant from Plant; 
they are to remain. In June they will flower, and their Seeds if they are planted nearer, they will in one Year's Time be 
will be perfected in Augu/?. thick, that they will not have Room to thrive. Not, 
This Plant is cultivated in the open Fields in the South Diſtance here aſſign'd being for the Wood-Strawberry, wi 
Parts of France and Italy, from whence the Seed is brought is of the leaſt Growth, the other large growing Kinds 
to England for Uſe ; for it is too uncertain a Crop to cul- have a greater Share of Room, according to their differ 
tivate here, being very apt to miſcarry in cold wet Sum- Degrees of Growth; as for Example, the Scarlet Straw 
mers. ſhould be planted a Foot ſquare Plant from Plant, and 
| | | Hautboy ſixteen or eighteen Inches Diſtance each Way; 
FOLIATION, is one of the Parts of a Flower of a Plant, the Chili Strawberry twenty Inches or two Feet, 
being a Collection of thoſe fine-colour'd Leaves which conſti- In the Spring of the Year, when the Strawberries begin 
tute the Compaſs of the Flower. flower, if the Reaſon be dry, you muſt obſerve to water 
plentifully, otherwiſe the Flowers will fall away without 
FOOT-HUSKS are ſhort Heads out of which Flowers ducing any Fruit, You muſt alſo carefully clean your Bec 
grow. Strawberries from Weeds from Time to Time, as _ © 
require; for if they are once ſuffer'd to over-bear the 
FOUNTAINS are Sources or Springs of living Water they will decay in large Patches, and alſo greatly weaken 
arifing out of the Ground. As to the Original of them, ſee thoſe that may continue alive. About Afichaebnas you (hd 
under the Article Springs. clear off all the Weeds from the Beds, as alſo cut « 
Of artificial Fountains there is a great Variety; the Mecha- the Strings or Runners from the Roots, pulling out all » 
niſm of which not being to my Purpoſe, I will not dwell Plants where they are too cloſe ; then dig up the Walks 
upon it: Tho' I may aſſert, that they are not only great tween the Beds, burying the Seeds that came off in the! 
Ornaments to a fine Garden, but alſo of great Uſe. But tom, and throw a little fine Earth over the Beds between 
they _ not to be plac'd too near the Houſe, by reaſon Plants, being very careful not to lay it ſo thick as to bury 
of the Vapours that ariſe from the Water, which may be Plants: This will greatly ſtrengthen them, and cauſe 
apt to ftrike a Damp to the Walls, and ſpoil the Paintings, Fruit to be larger and in greater Quantities, than they 4 
Sc. and the Summer Vapours may cauſe a Malignity in the be if left undreſs'd, | 
Air, and ſo be ag 2 to the Health of the Family ; Theſe few Rules will be ſufficient, if duly obſerv'd 
and likewiſe the Noiſe may be incommodious in the cultivating theſe Plants. I would only farther obſerve, 
Night. | theſe will not continue bearing well more than 
cuntains in a Garden ſhould be fo diſtributed, that they Years ; therefore, in order to have a conſtant Supply 
may be ſeen almoſt all at one Time, and that the Water-ſpouts | 
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n a freſh Plat of Ground a Year before you deſtroy 
— otherwiſe (your young Plantation producing few 
the firſt Year) you Will be deſtitute a whole Sea- 


ſon. * CY , , 
od Strawberry is by many People preferr'd for tlie 

*. of its Fruit, and Delicacy of Flavour: Others greatly 

mire the Scarlet Sort for its Goodneſs, and the Hautboy 1s 


the old Be. 
or No Fruit 


white Fruit is by far the beſt flavour'd of all the Kinds, tho” 
it is a bad Bearer. The Chil: Strawberry was * firſt into 
Furope Þ) Monſieur Frezier, Engineer to the late French 
King, and given to Monſieur de Jake, Profeſſor of Botan to 
the 0 Garden at Paris, who hath ſpread it into divers arts 
of Europe, This Plant, Monſieur Frezier ſays, is cultivated 
i the Fields near Chili in great Plenty, and that it differs from 
the European Kinds, in having larger, thicker, and more hairy 
Leaves: Fruit is generally as large as a Walnut, and ſome- 
times as big as an Hen Egg, of a whitiſh red Colour, and 
ſomewhat leſs delicious in Taſte than our Mood Strawberries. 
This has produc'd Fruit ſeveral Years in the Royal Garden at 


. Pari, where Monſieur Feſſieu aſſur'd me, it was commonly as 
Jarge as a ſmall Apple. I brought ſome of the Plants from 

m, land Anno 1727, Which thrive and increaſe exceedingly ; 
but theſe bear very indifferently, and the Fruit being leſs deli- 
Thi cate than the Hautboys, few Perſons care to propagate this 
„ort in England. Theſe Plants have been placed in the Sun, 
oo and cultivated with Care, but have never ſucceeded where 
TR [3] have been thus treated. I have obſerved, that they have 


1 beſt where they have grown under the Shade of 

— a loamy Soil, * little more Care taken of them 
in to keep them clear from Weeds, 
The fixth Sort is now much cultivated by moſt curious Per- 
Tons near London, it being a more plentiful Bearer than the 
common Hautbey, and is a better taſted Fruit. In a kindly 
geaſon I have ſeen this Fruit as large as Walnuts, and of an 
extraordinary fine Flavour. This may be cultivated in the ſame 
Manner as the common Hautbey Strawberry, and muſt be 
lanted at the ſame Diſtance. 

The ſeventh Sort is a — firm Fruit, about the Size of the 
Wood Strawberry, or a little larger; this is greatly eſteemed 
ſor the Firmneſs of the Fruit, and the quick agreeable Flavour; 

hich ſome Perſons have imagined to reſemble the Pine- apple, 
and from thence have given it the Name of the Pine-apple 
Strawberry. This may be propagated in the ſame Manner as 
the Wood Strawberry, but ſhould be every Autumn carefully 
dreſted of Suckers z otherwiſe they will grow very thick, and 
produce but little Fruit. FY 

The Chil: Strawberry, which is above deſcribed, is now but 
little eſteemed in England, the Fruit being ill-taſted. This 
Kind has produced Fruit of late Years in many Gardens ; but 
ingeneral the Fruit is not ſo large as thoſe of the Globe Hautbey 
Srawberry, and is of a very irregular Form: This Sort pro- 
Juces more Fruit, where they grow neglected, and under 
Shade, than when they are planted in an open Situation, and 
ve cultivated with great Care. 


FRANGULA ; [is ſo call'd of frangendo, breaking, becauſe 
of the Brittleneſs of its Wood] Berry-bearing Alder. 


The Characters are; 


It hath roundiſh Leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Alder-Tree, 
but ſmaller : The Flower conſiſts of five Leaves, which expand in 
im of a Roſe : The Flawers are ſucceeded by ſmall round Ber- 
ris, in each of which are contain d two ſmall flat Seeds. 


The Species are; 


1. FRANGULA, five Alnus, nigra baccifera. Park. Theat, 
Black . * 4 

2. FRANGULA rageftere & ampliore folio, Tourn, Berry- 
bexing Alder, with a larger and rougher Leaf, | 

3 FRANGULA montana pumila ſaxatilis, folio ſubrotunds, 
Turn. Low Mountain rocky Berry-bearing Alder, with a 
tound Leaf, | 

4 FRANGULA montana pumila ſaxatilis, folio oblongo. Tourn. 
Low Mountain rocky Berry-bearing Alder, with an oblong 


ut of 
all N : N N . N — * 2 | 7. 

5. FRANGULA ſempervirens, folio rigido ſubrotundo. Hort. 
ors, Ever-green Ce end Alder, with a round ſtiff 
boat Leaf, commonly called the Hottentot Cherry. 
bury 


The firſt Sort is very common in moiſt Woods in divers Parts 
of England, and is rarely cultivated in Gardens, except for 
Variety: It ſeldom grows above fourteen or ſixteen Feet in 

eight, and is not very regular in its Growth, ſo that as it is 


hoy Plant of no great Beauty, it leſs deſerves a Place in curious 
— dens. It may be propagated ” Layers, or from Suckers, 
Much ariſe from the Foot of old and muſt be planted 


"ieem'd for the Largeneſs of its Fruit. But the Sort with 


in a _ Soil, and a ſhady Situation,, whete it will thrive ex- 
ceedingly. | 3 N 

The Fruit of this Tree is oſten brought into the Markets of 
London, and ſold for Buctthorn-berries; of which Cheat, all 
uch as make Syrup of Buckthorn ſhould be particularly careful : 

ey may be eaſily diſtinguiſh*d by breaking the Berries, and 
obſerving how many Seeds are cofitairi'd in each; the Berries 
of this Tree having but two, and thoſe of Buckthorn gene- 
8 Seeds in each Berry. 

e ſecond Sort is leſs common than the former in England, 
but may be propagated in the fame Manner as hath been direct- 
ed for that Sort, and requires a moiſt Situation ; this is much 
like the former in its Growth, and may be admitted for Va- 


riety. 

The third and fourth Sorts are of humble Growth, ſeldom 
riſing above two Feet high ; theſe grow on the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains, and are ſeldom preſerved unleſs in botanic Gardens for 
Variety : They may be increaſed by laying down their Branch- 
es, but muſt have a ſtrong Soil, ſomewhat drier than what has 
been directed for the two former. 

The fifth Sort is a Native of Africa, and has been a long 
Time preſerved x Curious in their Gardens, under the 
Title of Ceraſus Hottentotorum, or Hottentot Cherry; but it 
having produced Flowers and Fruit in the Garden of Dr, 

ames Sherard of Eltham, is figured and deſcribed by Dr. Dil- 
ius, in the Hortus Elthamenſis, by the Name I have here 
ou it. This Plant may be propagated by Cuttings, which 

ould be the former Year's Shoots, and muſt be n 4 Mov the 
latter End of April, in Pots filled with freſh rich Earth; which 
ſhould be plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
being careful to ſhade the Glaſſes in the Heat of the Day, as 
alſo to refreſh them often with Water ; this muſt be duly ob- 
ſerved, until the Cuttings have taken Root, which cannot be 
expected ſooner than the Middle of Ful;y, when they muſt be 
inured to bear the open Air by degrees ; and toward the End 
of the Month, they muſt be taken out of the Hot-bed, and 
placed in the open Air; in a warm Situation, where they may 
be ſcreened from violent Winds ; in this Place they may re- 
main till the Beginning of October, when they muſt be re- 
moved into the Green-houſe, and placed in a warm Situation ; 
and during the Winter Seaſon, they muſt be frequently refreſh- 
ed with Water, but this muſt not be given them in too large 
Quantities, while they continue in the Houſe, In the Spring 
theſe Plants may be ſhaken out of the Pots, and ſeparated, put- 
ting each into a ſmall Pot filled with freſh rich Earth, and placed 
in a ſhady Situation, until they have taken new Root; after 
which Time they may be expoſed to the open Air, with 
Myriles, Oranges, and other hardy exotic Plants, till Autumn 
when they muſt be houſed with thoſe Trees. This Sort will 
grow to the Height of twelve or fourteen Feet, and may be 
trained up with a regular Stem ; ſo that it deſerves a Place in 
every curious Green-houſe ; for their thick ſhining ever-green 
NW make a pleaſing Variety amongſt other hardy exotic 

ts, 


FRAXINELLA, ſis ſo call'd of Faxinus, Lat. the Aft 
tree; becauſe its Leaves reſemble thoſe of the A/h-tree, q. d, 
the little Aſh It is call'd Diftamnus ; becauſe it has the Smell; 
Taſte, atid Vjrtues of it] Baſtard, or White Dittany. 


| The Characters are 3 


It hath a perennial Root : The Leaves are pennated lite thoſe 
of the Aſh: The Flnver conſiſts of many Leaves, and are of an 
anomalous Figure, four of theſe Petals growing on the Upper-ſide, 
and one or more on the Under-ſide 0 


F the Flower ; in the Center 
of which are produced nine or ten crooked Stamina er Threads: 

ach Flower is ſucceeded by many Pods, which are turn'd back 
like a Rams Horn, and open in two Parts, emitting ſeveral large, 
hard, black, ſhining Seeds. | 


The Species are 


I. FRAXINELLA, Cluſ. White Baſtatd Dittany; or, 
Fraxinella, with white Flowers; | 

2. FRAXINELLA purpurea major multiflora. H. R. Par. 

reat purple Fraxinella, with many Flowers. 


3. FRAXINELLA minor purpures Belgarum. H. R. Par. 
Small purple white Dittany of Holland. 3 
4. n niveo flore. Cluſ. Hiſt. White Dittany 


with Snow-white Flowers. 


The firſt two Sorts are propagated either by ſowing their 
Seeds, or parting the Roots: The latter Method being the 
moſt expeditious, is generally us'd ; tho', if we would ſupply 
ourſelves with a Quantity of theſe Plants, we muſt procure 
them from Seeds, for the Roots do not multiply very faſt ; nor 
ſhould they be diſturb'd by parting them oftener than wy 
other 


F R 


. 


other Year ; for if you patt them N or into ſmall 


Heads, the Flowers will be few in Number, and very weak. 
The beſt Scaſon to tranſplant theſe Roots, is. towards the 


Latter End of September, or Beginning of October, that, they 


be rooted before the hard Frofts begin, by which Means 
they will be enabled to reſiſt the Cold, and produce much fair- 
er Flowers than thoſe which are tranſplanted in the Spring. 


The Soil in which theſe Plants thrive beſt, is a freſh, rich, 


gentle Loam, not too ſtiff, or wet, in both of which they are 
apt to rot in Winter. 

If you would propagate them by Seeds, you muſt ſow them 
on a Bed of good freſh Earth in an open Expoſure, ſoon after 
the Seeds are ripe ; for if they are kept 'till Spring before they 
are ſown, they either miſcarry, or lie in the Ground till the 
next Spring before they come up But you mult carefully ob- 
ſerve to weed the Bed; for if you ſuffer the Weeds to root 
deep.in the Ground, they will endanger the drawing of 
Seeds out of the Earth, = the 9 are pull'd up. If 
the Spring ſhould prove dry when your Plants firſt appear, you 
Won — = the Bed, and ſhade it with Mits in the 
Heat of the: Day, until the Plants have got Strength, obſerving, 
2s before, to keep them clear from Weeds : In this Bed they 
may remain until Afichaelmas following; at which Time you 
ſhould prepare one or more Beds (according to the Number of 
your Plants) of the like freſh Earth, into which you muſt plant 

our Plants at about five or ſix Inches Diſtance each Way, be- 
ing careful, in taking them out of the Seed-bed, not to break 
or wound their Roots, as alſo to cloſe the Earth faſt to their 
Roots, when planted, with your Hands, to prevent their being 
turn'd out of the Ground by Froſt. In theſe Beds they ma 
remain one Year, by which Time, (if they have thriven well) 
they will be ſtrong enough to produce Flowers the ſucceeding 
Year ; ſo that now it will be Time to tranſplant them into the 
Borders of the Flower-Garden where they are deſigned to re- 


main, 

The third and fourth Sorts are at preſent more rare in Eng- 
land, than the two other Kinds; but of late have been 
procured by ſome curious Perſons from abroad. Theſe are as 
hardy as the other Sorts, and may be propagated in the ſame 
Manner ; and as they produce very beautiful Flowers, ſo they 
add greatly to the Variety in the Flower-Garden ; and requiring 
but little Care to cultivate them, they deſerve a Place in every 
good Garden, 


FRAXINUS ; The Aſh-Tree, 
The Characters are; 


It hath pennated Leaves, which moſtly end in an odd Lobe: 
The Male Flowers (which grow at à remote Diſtance from the 
Fruit) have no Petals, but conſiſt of many Stamina: The Ovary 
becomes a 8 —_ containing one Seedat the Battom, which is 
ſhaped like a Bird's Tongue, 


The Species are; 


1. FRAxinvs vulgaris. Park. Theat. The Common Aſh- 
Tree. | 
2. Fraxinus vulgaris, foliis ex lutes wariegatiss, The 
ſtriped Aſh. | | 
3. Fraxinvs folio rotundiore. C. B. The Manna Aſh. 

4. FRaxinus florifera botryoides, M. H. R. Blaſ. The 
flowering Aſh. 

5. FRAxXINUus ex Nova * pinnis foliorum in mucronem 
gregory: Rand. New- England Aſh, with ſharp-pointed 

ves. | 
6. Frxaxinvus Caroliniana, latiori fruftu, Rand, Caro- 
lina Aſh, with broad Keys. 


The firſt. Sort is a common Timber-Tree in every Part of 

En land. | 
e ſecond is a Variety of the firſt, from which it only 

differs in having its Leaves beautifully ſtriped with Yellow. 

The third Sort is ſuppoſed to be the Tree from whence the 
true Calabrian Manna is taken. , 

The fourth Sort was rais'd from Seeds by Dr. Uvedale at En- 
field, which were brought from Italy by the late eurious Bota- 
niſt Dr. William $herrard, who ſuppos'd this was different 
from Dr. Moriſons Tree. But by the Specimens now in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of that worthy Encourager of Botanical Studies, Sir 
Hans Shane, Bart. it appears to be the'very ſame; notwith- 
— 1 Ray ſuppoſes Dr. Mori ſon's Tree to be of Ame- 
rican Growth. 


The fifth and ſixth Sorts were both rais'd from Seeds which 
came from America, but are both of them very hardy. All 
theſe Kinds may be propagated by Budding them into the com- 
mon A, upon which they will all take very well, and become 
hardier than upon their own Stock, oO ont 


The common 4þ is p ted by ſowing the ; wan 
tober or November, on a Bed of 7 Earth, SB in 0, 
be well dug, and cleans'd from Roots, and noxjous Wesch. 
A ſmall Bed will be ſufficient to raiſe a great Quantity of the, me 
Trees. The Seeds ſhould be ſown pretty thick, and cover G 
Jbout ful an Inch thick with Earth. PALL 

e many times, continue unti © f 
before 2 = you ſhould therefore let - Rat int 
main undiſturb'd, and keep it clean from Weeds. When — the 
Plants come up, you muſt alſo keep them very clear det 
Weeds ; and if the Seaſon ſhould prove very dry, if You give wh 
them now and then a little Water, it will greatly promt at 
their Growth : In this Bed they ſhould remain no longer d Kir 
the Autumn following, provided they have grown well; z the 
which Time you ſhould prepare a Nurſety, which ſhould be __— 
well dug, and clear'd, as before; then with Your Spade _ 
looſen the Roots of the Plants before you draw them u 0 = 
therwiſe you will endanger the breaking of them. = 
you have drawn them out of the Ground, ſhorten the gr 
77 0 Tap-root; but do not cut off any of the lateral Fibrg. 1 
Then havin 2 your Ground, plant them in Rom — 
three Feet Diſtance Row from Row, and a Foot aſunder i V, 
the Rows, cloſing the Earth to their Roots with your Feet, l | 
this Nurſery they may remain three or four Years, obſery h 
to keep them clear from Weeds, as alſo to trim up the Side 
branches every Winter, and dig the Ground between te 10 
Rows ; after which Time you may remove them where ther : 
are 11 * for 7 th F i" 
is Iree will grow upon almoſt any Soil; but the bets 

the Soil is, the — the Tree will — in Bulk. * _ 
withſtanding which, it ſhould not by any means be planted to _ 
near to other Trees or Plants; for it will exhauſt all the Goo. 
neſs of the Soil from them; and the Shade of this Tree is ms the 
lignant to moſt other Plants. The Diſtance they ſhould be 
planted is eight Feet ſquare ; and after they have been plants ſo 
one Year, you may cut down every other Tree, chuſing {ug 
of 'em as are crooked, within {ix or eight Inches of th Oi 
Ground; this will cauſe em to make many ſtrong, vigorou 8 
Shoots, which, in four or five Years time, will be fit f WI 
Arbour-poles, or to make Hoops: And the other remaining | 
ſtrait Trees may be ſuffered to grow for other Timber; the tin 
Number of which Trees may be leſſen'd as they increaſe in | 
8 {till the moſt promiſing ones to grow for large al 

imber. anc 

If a Wood of theſe Trees is rightly manag'd, it will tuh 


greatly to the Advantage of its Owner; for by the Under 

wood, which will be fit to cut every five or ſix Years for th 

Uſes above-mentioned, there will be a continual Income mor 

than ſufficient to pay the Rent of the Ground, and all othe 

Charges, and ſtill there will be a Stock preſery'd for Timber, 

which, in a few Years, will be worth forty or fifty Shillings pr 
ree. 

This Timber is of excellent Uſe to the Wheelright and Car.. 
right for Ploughs, Axletrees, Wheel-rings, Harrows, Bull, 
Oars, Blocks for Pullies, and many other Purpoſes. 

The beſt Seaſon for Felling of theſe Trees is from Noven- 
ber to February ; for if it be done either too early in Autumn, 
or too late in the Spring, the Timber will be ſubje& to be in 
feſted with Worms, and other Inſects: But for Lopping di 
Pollardt, the Spring is preferable for all ſoft Woods: 

| | | 


| FREEZING, is the fixing of a Fluid, or the depriving i 
of its natural Mobility by the Action of Cold; or it is the Ad 
2 — a fluid Subſtance into a firm, coberent, rigid ole, 

d Ice. | | 


The principal Phænomena of Freezing, are ; 


Iſt : That Water being dilated or rarefied, and all Fluids, 
Oil excepted, i. e. in freezing, take up more Space, and are 
ſpecifically lighter than they were before. PIRATE 

That the Bulk and Dimenſions of Water are increas'd by 
Freezing, is found by many Experiments : And it may not bo 
improper here to take notice of the Proceſs of Naturee 
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A Glaſs Veſſel then, I A, full of Water to A, being im- 
in a Veſſel of Water mlx'd with Salt 

HK L, the Water preſently riſes from 
D to C; which ſeems owing to the ſudden 
Conſtruction of the, Veſſel, haſtily plung'd 
into ſo cold a Medium: Soon after, from 
the Point C, it continually deſcends con- 
denſing, *till it arrives at the Point F; 
where, for ſome time, it ſeems to remain 
at reſt : But it ſoon recovers itſelf, and be- 
pins to expand, IT F to E, and from 
thence ſoon after, by one violent Leap, 
mounts to B; and here the Water in I is 
immediately ſeen all thick and cloudy, and 
in the very Inſtant of this Leap, is conver- 
ted into Ice. Add, that while the Ice is 
growing harder, and ſome of the Water 
near the Neck of the Veſſel I is freezing, 
the Flux of the Water is continu'd above 
towards A, and at length runs out at the 

ſſel. 

_ That they loſe not only of the ſpecifick, but alſo of 
their abſolute Gravity, by freezing 3 ſo that when they are 
thaw'd again, they are found conſiderably heavier than be- 


re. 
2dly : That frozen Water is not quite ſo tranſparent as 
when it was liquid; and that Bodies don't perſpire ſo freely 
through it. 
4thly : That Water, when frozen, evaporates almoſt as 
much as when fluid. 
5thly : That Water does not freeze in Vacuo, but requires 
the Preſence and Contiguity of Air. 
6thly : That Water which has been boil'd, does not freeze 
ſo readily as that which has not. 
7thly : That Water being cover'd over with a Surface of 
Oil of Olives, does not freeze ſo readily as it does without it; 
and that Nut-oil abſolutely preſerves it under a ſtrong Froſt, 
when Olive-oll will not. | | 
8thly : That Spirit of Wine, Nut-oil, and Oil of Turpen- 
tine, do not freeze at all. - | 
gthly : That the Surface of the Water, in freezing, appears 
al wrinkled ; the Wrinkles being ſometimes in parallel Lines, 
and ſorhetimes like Rays proceeding from a Centre to the Cir- 
cumference. 
The Theories of freezing, or the Method of accounting for 
theſe Phenomena, are very many, 
The chief Principles that different Authors have gone up- 
on, are either, that ſome foreign Matter is introduced within 
W the Pores of the Fluid, by — of which it is ſixed, its 
Bulk increaſed, Cc. | 
= Or that ſome Mater which was naturally contain'd in the 
Fluid, is now expell'd; by reaſon of the Abſence of which, 
che Body becomes fluid, cc. 
Or that there is ſome Alteration produc'd in the Texture 
or Form, either of the Particles of the Fluid itſelf, or of 
& ſomething that is contain*d within it. 
= To ſome one of theſe Principles all the Syſtems of freezing 
are reducible, | 
The Carteſians explicate freezing by the Receſs or going out 
Jof the Ethereal Matter from the Pores of the Water, or o- 
zt cher Liquor; which being once done, the finer Parts are too 
mall and flexible to keep the long, flender, and Eel like Par- 
ticles of Water fluent, or in the Form of a Liquor. 
= But the Corpuſcularians, or Gaſſendi/ts, aſcribe the freezing 
of Water, with more Probability, to the Ingreſs of Multi- 
We tudes of cold or frigorifick Particles, as they call'em; which 
entring the Liquor in Streams, and diſperſing themſelves every 
are way through it, do croud into the Pores of the Water, and 
Wy hinder the wonted Agitation of its Parts, and wedge it up, as 
it were, into the hard or conſiſtent Body of Ice; and from 
hence proceeds its Increaſe of Dimenſions, Coldneſs, Ec. 
That Ice is ſpecifically lighter than the Water out of which 
it is by freezing made, is certain by its ſwimming in it; and 
that this Lightneſs of Ice proceeds from thoſe numerous Bub- 
bles which are produced in it by its Congelation, is equally 
plain: But how thoſe Bubbles come to be generated in freez- 
ing, and what Subſtance they contain in them, if they are 
not quite empty, is an Inquiry of great Importance; and, per- 
haps, if diſcovered, may contribute much to the underſtand- 
8 Nature of Gol. een 


r. Hobbs will have it common Air, which intruding into 
the Water in Congelation, intangles itſelf with the Particles 
of the Fluid, prevents their Motion, and produces thoſe nu- 
merous Bubbles, thus expanding its Bulk, and rendering it 
ſpecifically lighter, 55 | 


t, in anſwer to this, no ſuch Ingreſs of Air into Water 
appears in its Coagulation z and that it does not get into frozen 


Oil, is plain, becauſe that Body is condens'd by being fro- 
Zen. | | 

And Mr. Boyle has alſo ſhewn, by undoubted Experiments, 
that Water will freeze in Veſſels hermetically ſealed, and in 
braſs Bodies or Veſſels cloſely ſtopꝰd, and into which the Air 


can have no Ingreſs, hath yet been turn'd into Ice, abounding 
with theſe Bubbles as numerous as thoſe frozen into the open 


Air. 
He alſo has prov'd by Experiment, that Water kept a while 
in the exhauſted Receiver, till all its Bubþles were emerg'd 
and gone, being afterwards turn'd into Ice by a frecaing Mix- 
ture, the Ice had ſcarce any Bubblesin it : Whence it is plain, 
that theſe Bubbles are fill'd with ſome Matter which is within 
the Water, if they are filPd with any thing: But he proves 
alſo, by plain Experiments, that they have none, or excecding- 


Iy little true elaſtick Air contained in them. 


Others, and thoſe of the greateſt Number, are of Opinion, 


that the freezing Matter is a Salt and they argue, that an Ex- 


ceſs of Cold will render Water torpid, but never congeal it 


without Salt: They ſay, that thoſe Particles that are the chief 
Cauſe of freezing, are ſaline, mix'd in a due Proportion; Con- 
gelation bearing a near Relation to Cryſtallization, 

This Salt is ſuppoſed to be of the nitrous Kind, and to be 
8 by the Air, which is generally found to abound in 

itre. 

It is indeed no difficult Matter to account for the Particles 
of Nitre N the Fluidity of Water. Theſe Particles 
are ſuppos'd to be ſo many rigid pointed Spicula, which are 
eaſily impell'd, or driven into the Stamina or Globules of Wa- 
ter ; which, by this Means, becoming variouſly mingled and 
intangled with it, do, by degrees, weaken and deſtroy the 
Motion of it. 

The Reaſon that this Effect ariſes only in ſevere Winter 
Weather, is, that it is then only that the retracting Action of 
the nitrous Spicula is more than equal to the Power or Princi- 
ple by which the Fluid is otherwiſe kept in Motion, or diſ- 
pos'd for Motion. 


Several Experiments of artificial freezing ſupport this Opini- 

on, 
For if you mix a Quantity of common Saltpetre with Snow, 
or Ice pulveriz'd, and diſſolve the Mixture in the Fire, and 
then immerge a Tub full of Water in the Solution; the Wa- 
ter, that Part of it next the Mixture, will freeze preſently, 
even in a warm Air. 5 

Whence they argue, that the Spiculu of the Salt is driven 
through the Pores of the Glaſs, and mix'd with the Water, 
477 Gravity of the Mixture, and of the incumbent Air: 

or that it is evident that the Salt has this Effect, inaſmuch as 
it is certainly known, that the Particles of Water cannot find 
their Way through the Pores of the Glaſs. 

In theſe artificial freezings, in whatever Part the Mixture 
is apply'd, there is preſently a Skin or Lamma of Ice produc'd, 
whether at the Top, Bottom, or Sides; by reaſon that there 
is always a Stock of ſaline Corpuſcles ſufficient to overpower 
theſe Particles of Fire, but natural C:noclations are confin'd 
to the Top of the Water, where the lat moſt abounds. 

But this Syſtem is oppos'd by the Author of the Mouvelle 
Conjecture pour expliquer la Nature de la Glace, who objects, 
that it does not appear that Nitre always enters the Compoſition 
of Ice; but if it did, it would fall ſhort of accounting for 
ſome of the principal Effects; as, 

How ſhould the Particles of Nitre, by entering the Pores of 
the Water, and fixing the Parts, cauſe the Water to dilate, 
and render it ſpecifically lighter? "They ſhould naturally aug- 
ment its Weight. | 

This, and ſome other Difficulties, ſhew the Neceſſity of a 
new Theory; and therefore the ingenious Author advances 
this which follows, which ſeems to ſolve the Phenomena in a 
Manner that is more eaſy and ſimple, as not depending upon 
the Admiſſion or Extruſion of any heterogeneous Matter, | 

That Water freezes in the Winter only ; becauſe its Parts 
then being more cloſely join'd together, do mutually imbaraſs 
one another, and loſe all the Motion they bad; and that the 
Air, or rather an Alteration in the Spring and Foree ot the 
Air, is the Cauſe of this cloſer Union of Water. 

It is evident from Experiment, that there are an infinite 
Number of Particles of groſs Air interſpers'& among the Glo- 
bules of Water ; and it is allow'd, that each Particle of Air 
has the Virtue of a Spring: And hence this Author argues, 
that the ſmall Springs of groſs Air mixed with Water, have 
more Force in cold Winter Weather, and do then unbend 
themſelves more than at other Times. Hence thoſe Springs 
thus unbending themſelves on one Side, and the external Air 
continuing to preſs the Surface of the Water on the other, the 
Particles of the Water being thus conſtringed and lock'd up to- 
gether, muſt loſe their Motion and Fluidity, and form a hard, 
conſiſtent Body, till a r of the Spring of 5 
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from an Increaſe of Heat, reduce the Particles to their old 
Dimenſions, and leave Room for the Globules to flow a- 


. =, | 28 

But this Syſtem ſeems to be built upon a falſe Principle; for 
the Spring or Elaſticity of the Air is not increas'd by Cold, 
but diminiſh'd : Air condenſes by Cold, and expands itſelf b 
Heat ; and it is demonſtrable in Pneumaticks, that the elaſtit 
Force of expanded Air is of that to the ſame Air as con- 
dens'd, as the Bulk when rarefied is to its Bulk when con- 
dens'd, 

Indeed, ſome Authors, in order to account for the Increaſe 
of the Bulk and Dimenſion of the ſpecifick Gravity of frozen 
Water, have advanc'd as follows; viz. That the aqueous 
Particles, in their natural State, were nearly Cubes, and ſo 
fill'd their Space without the Interpoſition of many Pores; but 
that they are chang'd from Cubes to Spheres, by Congelation : 
From whence it will neceſſarily follow, that there muſt be a 
great deal of empty Space between them, N ; 

But, in Oppoſition to this Hypotheſis, the Nature of Flui- 
dity and Firmneſs eaſily ſuggeſts, that ſpherical Particles are 
much properer to conſtitute a Fluid than cubical ones, and leſs 
dispos'd to form a fix'd than cubick one, 

ut, after all, in order to come at a conſiſtent Theory of 
Freezing, we muſt either have Recourſe to the frigorifick Mat- 
ter of the Corpuſcularians, conſidered under the new Light and 


Advantages of the Newtonian Philoſophy, or to the Ethereal 
Matter of the Carteſians, under the Improvements of Monſ. 
Gauteron, 


The true Cauſe of Freezing, or the Congelation of Water 
into Ice, ſay the former, ſeems plainly to be the Introduction 
of the frigorifick Particles into the Pores or Interſtices between 
the Particles of the Water, and by that Means getting ſo near 
them, as to be juſt within the Spheres of one another's attrac- 
ting Force, and then they muſt cohere into one ſolid or firm 
Body : But Heatafterwards ſeparating them, and putting them 
into various Motions, breaks this Union, and ſeparates the Par- 
ticles ſo far from one another, that they get out of the Di- 
ſtance of the attracting Force, and into the Verge of the re- 
pelling Force, and then the Water reaſſumes its fluid Form. 

Now that Cold and Freezing do proceed from ſome Sub- 
ſtance of a ſaline Nature floating in the Air, it ſeems probable 
from hence ; | 

That all Salts, and more eminently ſome particular ones, do 
prodigiouſly increaſe the Force and Effects of Cold, when mix'd 
with Snow or Ice. It is alſo evident, that all ſaline Bodies do 
produce a Stiffneſs and Rigidity in the Parts of thoſe Bodies 
into which they enter. 

It appears, by microſcopical Obſervations upon Salts, that 
the Figure of ſome Salts, before they ſhoot into Maſles, are 
thin, double-wedg'd, like Particles which have abundance of 
Surface, in reſpect to their Solidity; and is the Reaſon why 
they ſwim in Water, when once rais'd in it, tho* ſpecifically 
heavier. 

Theſe ſmall Points getting into the Pores of the Water, 
whereby they are alſo, in ſome meaſure, ſuſpended in the 
Winter-time, when the Heat of the Sun is not ordinarily 
ſtrong enough to diſſolve the Salts into a Fluid, to break their 
Points, and to keep them in perpetual Motion ; being leſs di- 
ſturb'd, are at more liberty to approach one another ; and, 
by ſhooting into Cryſtals of the Form above-mention'd, do, by 
both their Extremities, inſinuate themſelves into the Pores of 
the Water, and by that Means freeze it into a ſolid Form. And 
it is apparent, that the Dimenſions of Water are increas'd by 

freezing, the Particles of it being kept at ſome Diſtance from 
one another by the Intervention of the frigorifick Mat- 
ter. 

But beſides this, there are many little Volumes, or ſmall 
Particles of Air, included at ſeveral Diſtances, both in the 
Pores of the watery Particles, and in the Interſtices form'd by 
their ſpherical Figure. Now, by the Inſinuation of the Cry- 
ſtals, the Volumes of Air are driven out of the watery Parti- 
cles, and many of them uniting, from larger Volumes, which 
thereby have a greater Force to expand themſelves than when 
they are diſpers'd ; and fo both enlarge the Dimenſions, and 
_ the ſpecifick Gravity of Water thus congeal'd into 


And hence (ſays Dr. Cheyne, from whom this laſt Account is 
taken) we may gueſs at the Manner how Water impregnated 
with Salts, Sulphurs, or Earths, which are not eaſily diſſolva- 
ble, may Form. itſelf into Metals, Minerals, Gums, and o- 
2 ; A of theſe Mixtures pars be Cement 
to Particles o ater, or getting into ir Pores, change 
them into theſaliGarent Jubſiances oy 
For the ſecond : As an Ethereal Matter or Medium is gene- 
rally allow d to be the Cauſe of the Motion of Fluids; and 
as the Air itſelf has all its Motion from the ſame Principle; it 
follows, that all Fluids muſt remain in a State of Reſt or Fixi- 


- 


Product of its augmented Maſs into the Velocity that 


cold, the ſaline Particles of one Kind being 


* 


, when that Matter loſes of its n Force. And con. 
equently, the Air being leſs warm'd in the Winter · time 
reaſon of the 9 of the Sun's Rays, the Air is — 
_ and fix d in Winter than any other Seaſon of the 

ear. 

But farther : It is evident from divers Experiments, that the 
Air does contain a Salt which is ſuppos d to be of the Na. 
ture of Nitre. If this be and the Denſity of the 
Air allow'd, it will follow, that the Particles of this Nitre mug 
likewiſe be brought nearer together, and thicken'd by the "Oy 
denſation of the Air: As, on the contrary, a Rarefaction of 
the Air, and an Augmentation of its Fluidity, muſt divide ang 
ſeparate them. | 

And if the ſame happens to all Liquors that have imbib'd a 
diffolv'd any Salt ; if the Warmth of the Liquid kept the Sal 
exactly divided; and if the Coolneſs of a Cellar, or of Tee, 
cauſe the Particles of the diffoly'd Salt to approach, run in, 
each other, and ſhoot into Cryſtals ; Why ſhould the 4, 
which is allow'd to be a Fluid, be exempt from the genen 
Law of Fluids ? 

Tis true, that the Nitre of the Air being groſſer in cal 
Weather than in hot, muſt have a leſs Velocity; but ſtill 4, 


will give it a greater Momentum or Quantity of Motion, Ny, 
is there any thing farther requir'd to make this Salt act vic 
cater Force againſt the Parts of Fluids; and this may probe 
ly be the Cauſe of the great Evaporation in froſty Wy, 
ther. | 

This aereal Nitre muſt neceſſarily promote the Concreticy 
of Liquids ; for it is not the Air, nor yet the Nitre that it con. 
tains, which gives the Motion to Fluids; *tis the Etherel 
Medium: Therefore a Diminution of the Motion of Reft x 
riſes from the Diminution of that Force, 

Now the Ethereal Matter, which in the Winter- time is we: 
enough, muſt ſtill loſe more of its Force by its Action again} 
Air condens'd, and loaded with large Particles of Salt. It mus 
therefore loſe of its Force in cold Weather, and become lei 
diſpos'd to maintain the Motion of the Fluids. 

| "y fine: The Air, 'during Froſt, may be efteem'd like the 
Ice impregnated with Salt wherewith * are iced in Sum- 
mer- time. It is very probable that theſe Liquors freeze by re: 
ſon of a Diminution of the Motion of the Ethereal Medium, 
by its acting againſt the Ice and Salt together; and the Air 
-_ liable to prevent its Concretion by all its ſcorchin 

The Air (ſays Mr. Boyle) being a Fluid as well as Wate, 
and impregnated with Salts of different Kinds, tis not impre- 
bable, that what happens in Water impregnated with ſuch 
Salts, may alſo happen in the Air. Two proper Quantities 
different Salts being diſſolv'd in hot Water, they floated undi- 
ſtinguiſhably in it, and retain'd a Capacity to act in Conjunct- 
on upon ſeveral Occaſions; yet when the Liquor become; 
no longer agitated 
- a due Degree of Heat, ſhot into Cryſtals, nd des thei 

luidity and Motion, viſibly ſeparated themſelves from theo- 
ther, which till continu'd fluid in the Liquor, and capable d 
ating ſeparately, | 
e have divers Accounts in the Philoſophical Tran ſactim, 
of a freezing Rain which fell in the Weſt of England in D+ 
cember 1672. This Rain, as ſoon as it touch'd any thing + 
bove the Ground, as a Bough, or the like, immediately ſettled 
into Ice, and by multiplying and enlarging, the Iſicles broke 
all down with its Weight; the Rain that fell on the Snov 
immediately froze into Ice, without ſinking into the Snow at 


all. | 

It made an incredible Deſtruction of Trees beyond any 
thing in all Hiſtory, A certain Gentleman weigh' d a Sprig of 
an A/b-tree of juſt three Quarters of a Pound: The Ice which 
was on it, weigh'd 16 Pounds.: That ſome Perſons were 
frighted with the Noiſe in the Air, *till they underſtood 
= it was the Clatter of Icy Boughs daſh'd againſt each o- 


r, 

Dr. Beale obſerves, that there was no conſiderable Froſt ob- 
ſerv'd on the Ground during the whole time; whence he con- 
cludes, that a Froſt may be very fierce and rous on the 
Tops of ſome Hills and Plains 3 While in other Places it keeps 
at two, three, or four. Feet Diſtance above the Ground, Ri 
vers, Lakes, c. and may wander about very furious in ſome 
Places, and remiſs in others not far off. The Froft was fol- 
lowed by glowing Heats, and a wondenful Forwardneſs of 
Flowers and Fruits. - plies | 


' FRITILLARIA Fritillary or Checquer'd Tulip. 
The Characters are; | 


The Flower confifts of fox Leaves, and is of the Belalp d 
Lily Flawers, * naked, and for ibe moſt mi 
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1 - The Style of the Flower becomes an oblang Fruit, which 
At 28 Cells, and fill'd with flat Seeds, lymg in a 
1 % Lao: The Root conſifts of twwo fleſhy Knobs, which are 
"he moſt part ſemi-globular, betwixt which ariſes the Flower- 
0 


The Species are; | 
1. FRITILLARIA ſerotina, floribus ex flavo virentibus. 


late flowering Fritillary, with greeniſh yellow 
1 * cal d, 2 Leather Coat, or Common Fri- 


rial alba præcox. C. B. The early white 


Fe ELLLARIA alba variegata. C. B, The white che- 
24 Fritillary. 3 

—_— LS RIA ſerotina, floribus ex flavo-wirentibus, 
- Boerb. Ind. The great late flowering Fritillary, with 

a ren yellow F 145 ; or the Common Fritillary, by ſome 
d Snake's-head Iris. | 5 
. Farriianla flavo flore. Cluſ. The yellow Fritil- 


jegated Fritillary. a IF 
7 = ARIA folio ſplendente, e majore, ex virids 
& purpura variegato, ſplendente. Boerb. Ind. Shining-leav'd 
Fritillary, with a large green and purple-ſhining variegated 
Flower, commonly call d the Monſter. 3 
gs FrITILLARIA unbellifera. C. B. Many-leav'd Fri- 
1 lutea maxima Italica. Part. Par. Great- 
low [takin Fritillary. 1 
92 Far TILLARIA ſerotina, floribus ex flavo-uirentibus, 
fore pleno. H. R. Par. Late Fritillary, with double greeniſh 
yellow Flowers. | 2 
iz Farkas nigra. Lob. Adv. Black Fritillary. 
12. FRITILLARIA flore ex rubro-purpureo & viridi va- 
riegato. Boerh, Ind. Fritillary with a reddiſh purple Flower 
ſtrip'd with Green. LOTS f 
13. FRITILLARIA 45 ex pallide-viridi & viete pur pureo 
variegato. Boerh. Ind. — with a pale green Flower, 
iegated with a deep purple. a 
9 RITILLARIA Iſabella dict a, floribus ex pallide rubi- 
undo virentibus. H. L. Iſabella Fritillary, with a pale red 
eeniſn Flower. | 
, 15. FRITILLARIA maxima, flore obſolete 4. Tourn, 
The greateſt abe; 5 a worn- out purple Colour, com- 
d the Perſian Lily. | 5 
. FarvTiiLAnLA minima. Swert. Flor. The leaſt Fri- 
tillary, or ſmall Perſian Lily. : 8 
17. FRITILLARIA Aeg, folio Polygonati, fructu brevieri. 
W Berb. Ind. Yellow Fritillary, with a Leaf like Solomon's 
W Seal, and a ſhort Fruit. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Flower, which are 
W propagated in curious Flower-Gardens abroad, (eſpecially in 
W Holland) which differ in the Colour or Size of their Flowers; 
but as theſe are only Varieties which were obtain'd from Seeds, 
ſo it would be needleſs to mention them in this Place, ſince 
WE there will be new Varieties 8 every Year where Perſons 
are curious in ſowing their 
= Theſe Plants . propagated either by Seeds, or Off- ſets 
from the old Roots: By the firſt of which Methods new 
Flowers will be obtain'd, as alſo a larger Stock of Roots in 
chree Years, than can be obtain'd in twenty or thirty Years by 
the latter Method : I ſhall therefore treat firſt of their Propa- 
gation by Seeds, i 
Having provided yourſelf with ſome good Seeds, ſav'd from 
the faireſt Flowers, you muſt procure ſome ſhallow Pans or 


r 


| out the Moiſture : Theſe you ſhould fill with light freſh 
Earth, laying a few Potſheards over the Holes, to prevent the 
Earth from ing them; then having laid the Earth very 
level in the Boxes, c. you muſt ſow the Seeds thereon uy 
thick, covering it with fine ſifted Earth a Quarter of an Inc 

thick, The Time for ſowing the Seed is about the Beginning 
of Auguſt ; for if it be kept much longer out of the Ground, 
it will not grow z then place the Boxes or Pans where they may 
have the Morning Sun until 11 O'Clock, obſerving, if the 
deaſon proves dry, to water them gently, as alſo 4 up 
all Weeds ſo ſoon as they appear; for if they are ſuffer'd to 
remain until they have taken deep Root into the Earth, they 
would draw the Seeds out of the Ground whenever they are 
pull'd up. Toward the latter End of September you ſhould 
remove the Boxes, &c. into a warmer Situation, placing them 
under a Hedge or Wall expos'd to the South; in which Place 
they may remain until the Middle of March, by which Time 
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28 FrRITILLARIA Precox purpureo- variegata. C. B. Early : 


Boxes, which muſt have ſome Holes in their Bottoms to let- 


the Plants will be come up an Inch high : you muſt therefore 
remove the Boxes as the Weather increaſes hot, into a more 
ſhady Situation; for while the Plants are young, they are 
liable to ſuffer by being too much expos'd to the Sun : And in 
this ſhady Situation may remain during the Heat of the 
Summer, obſerving to them clear from Weeds, and to 
refreſh them now and then with a little Moiſture ; but be 
careful not to give them much Water after their Leaves are 
decay'd, which would rot the Roots. About the Beginning 
of Auguſt, if the Roots are very thick in the Boxes, you 
ſhould prepare a Bed of good light freſh Earth, which muſt be 
levell'd very even, upon which you ſhould ſpread the Earth in 
the Boxes in which the ſmall Roots are contain'd, e ually co- 
vering it about one fourth of an Inch thick with the fame freſh 
Earth: This Bed ſhould be ſituated in a warm Poſition, but 
not too cloſe to Hedges, Walls, or Pales, which would cauſe 
their Leaves to be long and ſlender, and make the Roots weak- 
er thanif goes in a more open Expoſure. | 

In this Bed they may remain until they flower, which is ge- 
— | the third Year from ſowing; at which Time you 
ſhould put down a Mark to the Roots of all ſuch as produce 
fair Flowers; and at the Time of taking them out of the 
Ground (which ought to be ſoon after their green Leaves are 
decay'd) they may be ſelected into a Bed amongſt your old 
Roots of this Flower, which for their Beauty are preſerv'd in 
the beſt Gardens; but the other leſs valuable Flowers may be 
planted in the Borders of the Parterre Garden for their Varie- 
ty, where being intermix'd with other Flowers of different 
Seaſons, will make a good Appearance. 

The fine Sorts of this Flower ſhould remain undiſturb'd three 
Years, by which Time they will have produc'd many Off-ſets, 
and ſhould be therefore taken up when their Leaves are de- 
cay'd, and planted into a freſh Bed, taking ſuch of their Off- 
ſets as are large enough to produce Flowers to plant in the 
Flower-Garden, but the ſmaller Roots may be planted into a 
Nurſery-bed until they have obtain'd Strength enough to 
flower; but you muſt never ſuffer theſe Roots to lie out of 
the Ground when you remove them, but plant them again im- 
mediately, for otherwiſe they will periſh. 

During theſe three Years which I have advis'd the Roots to 
remain in the Beds, the Surface of the Earth ſhould be ftirr'd 
every Autumn with a Trowel, obſerving not to go ſo deep as 
to bruiſe the Root, and at the ſame Time lay a thin Cover of 
n Dung or Tanner's Bark upon the Surface of the 
Beds ; which being waſh'd into the Ground, will cauſe the 
Flowers to be r, as alſo the Roots to make a greater In- 


creaſe : You muſt alſo obſerve to keep them conſtantly clear 


from Weeds, and thoſe Roots which you would preſerve with 
Care, ſhould not be ſuffer'd to ſeed. 


FRITILLARIA CRASSA. Vide Aſclepias. 
FRONDOSE, [ frondeſus, Lat.] full of, or apt to bear 


Leaves. 


FRONTATED, | frontatus, Lat.] a Term us'd by Bota- 
niſts, relating to the f of a Flower, which grows broader 
and broader, perhaps terminating in a Right Line, and is us'd 


in Oppoſition to cuſpidated, i. e. when the Leaves of a Flower 
end in a Point, 


FROST may be defin'd to be an exceſſive cold State of the 
Weather, whereby the Motion and Fluidity of the Liquors are 
ſuſpended ; or, it is that State of the Air, &c. whereby Fluids 
are converted into Ice, 

By Froſt, Metals contract, or are ſhorten'd. Monſ. Auzout 
found by an Experiment, that an Iron Tube twelve Feet long, 
upon being expos'd to the Air in a froſty Night, loſt two Lines 
of its Length. But this may be ſuppos'd to be wholly the Ef- 
fect of Cold. | 

On the contrary, Froſt does not contract Fluids; but, on 
= other hand, ſwells or dilates them near one tenth of their 

Ik. 

Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral Experiments of Veſſels made of 
Metals exceeding thick and ſtrong, which being fill'd with 
Water, cloſe ſtopt, and expos'd to the Cold, the Water being 
expanded by freezing, and not finding either Room or Vent, 


| burſts the Veſlels. 


A ſtrong Barrel of a Gun with Water in't, being ſtopt cloſe 
and frozen, was rent the whole Length: And a ſmall Braſs 
Veſſel five Inches deep, and two in diameter, fill'd with Wa- 
ter, c. and frozen, lifted up its Lid, which was preſs'd with 
a Weight of 56 Pounds. 


There are alſo related many remarkable Effects of Fit on 


Vegetables. Morery Hiſt. de France, ſays, That Trees are 
frequently ſcorch'd and burnt up with Ze, as with the —. 
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exceſſive Heat, aid that even in ſo warm a Climate as Pro- 
Vence. : . 

Mr. B»bart relates, that in the great Frſt, Anns 1683, 
Oaks, Als, Walnut-trees, &e. were miſerably ſplit and cleft, 
ſo as they might be ſeen thro', and this too with terrible 
Noiſes like the Exploſion of Fire- Arms: That the Clifts were 
not only in the Bodies, but continu'd to the larger Boughs, 
Roots, c. Philsſ. Tranſact. No 165. | 

Mr. Derbam ſays, Thet the mn in 1708 was remarkable 
throughout the greateſt Part of Europe; and the greateſt in 
Degree, if not the moſt univerſal in the Memory of Man : 
That it extended throughout England, France, Germany; Den- 
mark, Italy, &c. but was ſcarce felt in Scotland and Ireland. 
All the Orange-trees and Olives in ltaly, Provence, &c. and all 
the Walnut- trees throughout France, with an Infinity of other 
Trees, periſh'd by the Frof. g 

Monf. Gauteron ſays, They had a Gangrene on them, which 
he takes to be the Effect of a corroſive Salt, which corrupted 
and deſtroy'd their Texture. He adds, That there is ſo much 
Reſemblance between the Gangrene befalling Plants through 
Froſt, and that which the Parts of Animals are liable to, that 
they muſt have ſome analogous Cauſe. Corroſive Humours 
burn the Parts of Animals; and the aerial Nitre condens'd, 
has the ſame Effects on the Parts of Plants. Memoires de I A. 
cademie Royale des Sciences, An. 1709. 

Mr. Derham ſays, That the greateſt Suffeters in the Animal 
Kingdom were Birds and Inſects; but Vegetables were much 
the greateſt Sufferers : That few of the tender Sorts of Vege- 
tables eſcap'd the Severity of the Froft ; * Laurel, Roſe- 
mary, Cypreſs, Alaternus's, Phillyrea's, Arbutus's, Lauruſti- 
nus, and even Furz, with moſt of the fruteſcent Herbs, as 
Lavenders, Abrotanums, Rue, Thyme, &c. were generally de- 
ſtroy'd, He adds, That the Sap of the finer Wall-fruit was 
ſo congeal'd and deſtroy d, that it ſtagnated in the Limbs and 
Branches, and produe'd Diſorders like to Chilblains in Human 
Bodies, which would turn to Mortifications in many Parts of 
the Trees, That the very Buds of the finer Trees, both in 
the Leaf, Buds, and Bloſſom-Buds, were quite kill'd, and 
dry'd into a farinaceous Matter, | 

Mr. Derham relates it as a common Obſervation, That Ve- 
getables ſuffer d more from the Sun than from the Fre; in 
that the Sun-ſhine melting the Snow, and opening the Ground, 
left it more expos'd to the Rigours of the enſuing Night. 
It was likewiſe obſerv'd, at a Meeting of the Royal Soctety, 
That the Calamities which befel Trees, aroſe not purely from 
their being frozen, but principally from the Winds ſhaking and 
rocking them when they were frozen, which rent and parted 
their Fibres. Philiſaph. Tranſact. Ne 324. 

Hear-froſt or M hite-froſt is the Dew frozen or congeal'd 
early in cold Mornings, chiefly in Autumn. This (as Mr. 
Regis obſerves) is an Aſſemblage of little Parcels of Ice or 
Cryſtals, which are of various Figures, according to the dif- 
ferent Diſpoſition of the Vapours which met and condenſed by 
Cold. 

Dew is, to all Appearance, the Matter of Hear-froſt; tho? 
many of the — ſuppoſe it to be form'd of a Cloud, and 
either congeal'd in the Cloud, and fo let fall, or ready to be 
congeal'd as foon as it arrives at the Earth. 

In the Year 1723, there was a remarkable Fro/?, which 
continued for ſome Months, and deſtroyed a great Number 
of Trees and Plants in ſeveral Parts of Europe; a brief Ac- 
count of which may not be improper to be here inſerted. 

Fhe Autumn began with cold North and Eaſt Winds, and 
early in November the Nights were generally froſty ; tho' the 
Froſt did not enter the Ground deeper than the Sun thaw'd the 
ſucceeding Days : but towards the End of November, the 
Winds blew extremely cold from the North ; which was ſuc- 
ceeded by a great Snow, which fell in ſuch Quantities in one 
Night, as to break off large Arms, as alſo the Tops of many 
ever-green Trees, on which it lodged. After the Snow had 
fallen, it began to freeze again, the Wind continuing to blow 
from the North; the Days were dark and cloudy for ſome 
Time, but afterwards it cleared up, and the Sun appeared al- 
moſt every Day ; which melted the Snow where expoſed to 


it, whereby the Froſt penetrated deeper into the Ground, It 


was obſervable, that during theſe clear Days, a great Miſt or 
Vapour appeared in the Evenings, floating near the Surface of 
the Ground till the Cold of the Night Eame. on, when it was 
ſuddenly condenſed and difappeared: About the 8th of De- 
cember the Nights were extremely cold, the Spirits in the Ther- 
mometer fell 18 Degrees below the freezing Point ; and on the 
10th of the ſame Month, the Froſt was as fevere as had been 
known in the Memory of Man; the Spirits in the Thermome- 


ter fell to 20 Degrees below the freezing Point. At this Time 


vaſt Numbers of Spas, Phillyrea's, Alaternus's, Roſe- 
mary, Arbutus, and other ever-green Trees and Shrubs, began 
to ſuffer ; eſpecially ſuch as had been trimmed. up to Heads 


off by the Froſt ; of this Number were all oy Cre), 


the Cold; and moſt of the Trees and Shrubs, which wen 


with naked Stems, or had been clipped late in the Au 
At this Lime alſo there were great Numbers of large decidy. 
ous Trees diſbarked, by the Froſt ; as Pear-trees, Plane- tr 
Watnut-trees, with many other Sorts; and it was chiefly cn 
the Weſt and South-weſt Side of the Trees, that the Ba 
came off, 8 

About the Middle of December the Froſt abated of itz In- 
tenſeneſs, and ſeemed to be at a Stand, till the 23d of the 
Month, when the Wind blew extreme ſhafp and cold 
the Eaſt, and the Froſt increaſed again, continuing very ſhar 
till the 28th Day, when it began to abate again, and feemgy 
to be going off, the Wind changing to the South; but it di 
not continue long in this Point, before it changed to the 
again, and the Froſt returned, tho? it was not fo violent az he. 
fore, | 

Thus the Weather continued for the moſt part froſty, ti 
the Middle of March, with a few Intervals of mild Weather, 
which brought forward ſome of the early Flowers; but the 
Cold returning, ſoon deſtroyed them; ſo that thoſe 
which ufually flower in January and February, did not this Ver 
appear till March ; and before they were fully blown, were qi 


Flepatica's, Perſian Iris's, Black Hellebore's, 
ſome others, 4 

The Caulifloꝛwer-plants which were planted out of the Bey 
into the open Ground, during the Intervals between the Fre 
were moſt of them deſtroyed, or ſo much cut, that they Io 
moſt of their Leaves; the early Beans and Peaſe were moſt 
them killed, and many Fruit and Foreſt Trees, which had bees 
lately removed, were quite deſtroyed. The Loſs was ven 
great to ſome curious Perſons, who had been many Years 
deavouring to naturalize great Numbers of exotic Trees ay 
Shrubs, abundance of which were either totally killed, or de 
ſtroyed to the Surface of the Ground: Amongſt this Numbe: 
there were many Sorts deſtroyed, which had endured the open 
Air many Years, without receiving the leaft Injury from th 
Cold ; {ich as 3 Cork-trees, Ciftus's, Roſemay, 
Stechas, Sage, Maſtict, and ſome others. In ſome Placy 
the young Ah and Walnut-trees were killed; but when the 
F oft went off, there appeared to have been much more Dx 
mage done in the Gardens, than there really was; which oc- 
caſioned many People to dig up and deſtroy large Quantities d 
Trees and Shrubs, which they ſuppoſed were killed; wheren 
thoſe who had more Patience, and ſuffered them to remain, 
fared better ; for great Numbers of them ſhot out again, fon: 
from their Stems and Branches, and others from their R 
the following Summer, 

Nor was the Froſt more ſevere in England, than in othe 
Parts of Europe, but on the contrary, in compariſon, favour 
able; for in the Southern Parts of France, the Olives, Myrtls, 
Ciftus's, Alaternus's, and ſeveral other Trees and Sfrub 
which grow there almoſt ſpontaneouſly, were either deſtroyel, 
or at leaſt were killed to their Roots; and about Paris, and the 
Northern Parts of France, the Buds of their Fruit-Trees wen 
deſtroyed, altho they remained cloſed ; ſo that there wer 
very few Bloſſoms which opened that Spring. The Fig-tre 
were in ſeveral Parts of France quite killed; and in England, 
their tender Branches were deſtroyed ; ſo that there was ver 
little Fruit on thoſe Trees the following Summer, ' except 
where they were protected from the Froſt, | 

In Holland the Pines and Firs, with ſeveral other Tree, 
which are Natives of cold Countries, were greatly injured by 


ezereon”s, wih 


brought from /taly, Spain, or the South Parts of France, which 
had been planted in the full Ground, in that Country, were 
intirely killed; tho* many other Sorts, which had been brought 
from Virginia and Carolina, eſcaped very well in the ſame 
Gardens. But the Perſon who ſuffered moſt in that Counts), 
was the learned Dr. Boerhaave, who had been ſeveral Year 
endeavouring to naturalize as many exotic Trees and Shrubs # 
he could poflibly obtain from the ſeveral Parts of the World; 
great Numbers of which were intirely deſtroyed by the Froll 
this Winter, : 

In ſome Parts of Scotland they not only loſt many of theit 
curious Flowers, Plants, and Trees; but great Numbers of 
Sheep and other Cattle were buried under the Snow, where 
they periſhed ; and many poor People, who went to look after 
their Cattle, were equal Sufferers with them, being buried in 
the Snow, which in ſome Places fell eight or nine Feet deep in 
one Night. | | | 

It has been obſerved by Thermometers, *when that Kind of 
hovering lambent Fog ariſes, (either Mornings or Evening) 
which frequently betokens fair Weather, that the Air, which 
in the preceding Day was much warmer, has upon the Abſence 
of the Sun become- many Degrees cooler than the Surface of 
the Earth; which being near 1 500 Times denſer than the Ai, 
cannot be ſo ſoon affected with the Alternacies of . K 
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Cold ; whence tis probable, that thoſe Vapours which are 

aſed by the Warmth of the Earth, are by the cooler Air ſoon 
—ondenſed into a viſible Form. The ſame Difference has been 
obſerved between the Coolneſs of the Air, and the Warmth 
of Water in a Pond, by putting a Thermometer, which hung 
all Night in the open ir in Summer-Time, into the Water, 
- {t before the riſing of the Sun, when the like Reek or Fog 
— riſing on the Surface of the Water. 


FRUCTIFEROUS, [ fru#ifer, Lat.] Fruit- bearing, fruit- 
fl. 
FRUCTUS. Pide Fruit. 


FRUIT is the Production of a Tree or Plant, for the Pro- 
pagation or Multiplication of its Kind: In which Senſe Fruit 
includes all Kinds of Seeds, with their Furniture, &c. Bota- 
niſts uſe it to ſignify, properly, that Part of a Plant wherein 
the Seed is contain'd, which the Latins call Fructus, and the 
zreeks 70%. 
be Trat of ſome Plants are produced ſingly, as are their 
Flowers, and ſometimes they are produced in Cluſters, as in 
moſt Fruit- Trees, which are alſo fleſhy ; but in many Plants 
they are dry. 

The Word Fruit is alſo us'd to ſignify an Aſſemblage of Seeds 
in a Plant, as in a Pea, Bean, Ranunculus, &c. and in its ge- 
neral Signification, for all Kinds of Grain, whether naked or 
inclos'd in Cover, Capſula, or Pod, whether bony, fleſhy, 
ſkinny, membraneous, or the like. 

Fruit is the Product or Reſult of the Flower; or that for 
whoſe Production, Nutrition, Ec. the Flower is intended. 
The Structure and Parts of different Fruits are different in 
ſome Things; but in all the Species, the eſſential Parts of the 
Fruit appear to be only Continuations or Expanſions of thoſe 
which are ſeen in the other Parts of the Tree. 

Dr. Beale ſuggeſts ſome very good Reaſons for a direct Com- 
unication between the remoteſt Parts of the Tree and the 
Fruit; fo that the ſame Fibres of Stamina which conſtitute 
he Root, Trunk, and Boughs, are extended into the very 
rutt, 
Thus, if you Cut open an Apple tranſverſe 7 you will find 
t to conſiſt chiefly of four Parts: viz. 1. a Skim, or Cortex, 
hich is only a Production of the Skin or outer Bark of the 
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ome ree; 2. a Parenchyma or Pulp, which is an Expanſion and 
05 ntumeſcence of the Ble or inner Bark of the Tree; 3. the 
ibres or Ramifications of the woody Part of the Tree; 4. the 
the ore, which is the Produce of the Pith or Medulla of the Plant, 
our: ndurated or ſtrengthen'd by Twigs of the Wood and Fibres 
tl, BS noſculated therewith : This ſerves to furniſh a Cell or Lodge 
ub; Wor the Kernels, filtrates the Juice of the Parenchyma, and 
yel, WW onveys it, thus prepar'd, to the Kernel. 
I the Of the Fibres, Authors generally reckon fifteen Branches ; 
were f which, ten penetrate the Parenchyma, and incline to the 
were Baſis of the Flower ; the other five aſcend more particularly 
tren rom the Pedicle or Stalk, and meet with the former at the 
lard, Baſe of the Flower; to which Branches the Capſulæ or Coats 
ven if the Kernels are faſten'd. 
cept WE Theſe Branches being firſt extended thro? the Parenchyma to 
he Flower, furniſh the neceſſary Matter for the Vegetation of 
Tees, t: But as the Fruit increaſes, it intercepts the Aliment ; and 
xl by bus the Flower is ſtarv'd and falls off. 
wen BR Ina Pear there are five Parts to be diſtinguiſh'd, viz. the 
vhich BS tin, Parenchyma, Ramification, Stone, and Acetarium. 
were The three firſt arts are common to the Apple. The Stone, 
ought Wobſerv'd chiefly in Choke-Pears, is a Congeries of ſtrong Cor- 
ſame Wpuſcles, that are diſpers'd throughout the whole Parenchyma, 
nt, ut in the greateſt Plenty, and cloſeſt together about the Center 
Year er Acetarium It is form'd of the ſtony or calculous Part of the 
ubs 1 nutritious Juice. 
orld; The Acetarium is à Subſtance of a tart, acid Taſte, of a 
Frolk lobular Figure, inclos'd in an Aſſemblage of ſeveral of the 
00 ony Parts before-mention'd. 
their In a Plum, Cherry, &c. there are four Parts, viz. a Coat, 
ers of arenchyma, Ramification, and Nucleus or Stone. The Stone 
where Blconliſts of two very different Parts: The external or harder 
c after I Fart, call'd the Stone or Shell, is a Concretion of the ſtony or 
ied in ¶ealeulous Parts of the nutritious Juice, like the Stone in Pears, 
eep in within it. 


f The Inner, call'd the Kernel, is ſoft, tender, and 
ey” light, being deriv'd from the Pith or Medulla of, the Tree by 
ind 0 Seminal Branches, which penetrate the Baſe of the Stone, 
ning) The Nut or Acorn conſiſts of a Shell, Cortex, and Medulla: 
nich The Shel! conſiſts of a Coat and Parenchyma, deriv'd from the 
bſence WF Bark and Wood of a Tree. | 

of The Cortex conſiſts of an inner and outer Part : The firſt is 
Je 5 a Duplicature of the inner Tunick of the Shell : "The ſecond 
at and is a Moſſy Subſtance, deriv'd from the ſame Source as the Pa- 
rmchyma of the Shell, But Authors are not agreed, whether 


FR 


the Medulla or Pulp of the Kernel does ariſe from the Pith of 
the Tree, or the cortical Part thereof, 


Berries, as Grapes, &c. contain (beſides three general Parts, 


viz, Coat, Parenchyma, and Ramificatio) Grains of a ſtony 
* to do the! ces of Seeds. n | 

ruits in general are ſerviceable in guardi reſerving, and 
feeding the inclos'd Seed; in fltrating the — — 
and ſtrong Parts of the nutritious Juice of the Plant, and re- 
taining it to themſelves; ſending none but the moſt pure, ela- 
borated, and ſpirituous Parts to the Seed, for the Support and 


Growth of the tender, delicate Embryo, or Plantule, which 
is therein contained. 


FRUMENTACEOUS, ¶ Frumentaceus, Lat.] a Term ap- 
ly'd by Botaniſts to all ſuch Plants as have a Conformity with 
Wheat, (call'd in Latin, Frumentum) in reſpe& either of their 
Fruits, Leaves, Ears, or the like. 


FRUMENTUM INDICUM. Via. Mays. 


FRUTEX, a Shrub, a Vegetable of a Genus between a 
Tree and an Herb, but of a woody Subſtance. 


FruTEx Africanus, Ambram Spirans. Volk. The Amber- 
Tree, vulgo. 


This Shrub has, by no Botanick Writers, been reduced to 
any proper Claſs; fo I have taken the Liberty of continuing 
it under its former looſe Name, having never yet ſeen the 
Fruit; tho', by the Flower, I imagine it will be a Congener 


to the Gallium, or Ladies Bedftraw : But I ſhall not, at pre- 


ſent, ſay any Thing of its Characters. 

This is preſerv'd in moſt curious Gardens, which have Col - 
lections of tender Plants. It is eaſily propagated by planting 
Cuttings during any of the Summer Months, in a Border of 
light Earth, which will take Root in fix Weeks Time, pro- 
vided they are water d and ſhaded as the Seaſon may require 
then they ſhould be taken up, with a Ball of Earth to their 
Roots, and planted into Pots fill'd with light, ſandy Earth, 


and may be expoſed to the open Air until October, at which 


Time they ſhould be remoy'd into the Conſervatory, where 


they ſhould be plac'd as free as poſſible from being over-hung: 


with other Plants : And, during the Winter-ſeaſon, they mu 

be refreſh'd with Water, but ſhould not have too much given 
'em each Time: You may let em have as much Air as the 
Weather would permit; for if they are kept too cloſe, they 
will be ſubject to grow mouldy, and generally decay ſoon 


after. 


"Theſe Shrubs may be train'd up either to form round Heads, 


or into Pyramids, it being a very manageable Plant; but ſhould 
not be often cut; for, by ſo doing, twill occaſion the Branch- 
es to grow very cloſe, whereby the Air will be excluded from 
the middle Part of the Plant, which will cauſe the Leaves to 
decay, and the Branches to appear very unſightly : But if you 
ſuffer it to grow as it is naturally diſpos'd, (only obſerving to 
0 up the Sem, to make it ſtrait) the Plant will thrive much 

tter, 

The Beauty of this Shrub is in its ſmall ever-green Leaves, 
which grow as cloſe as Heath ; and being bruis'd between the 
Fingers, do emit a very fragrant Odour, 


FruTEx Virginianus trifolius, Ulmi fimilis. Baniſt. Pluk. 
Alm. American Shrub Trefoil, with Fruit like the Elm. 


The Seeds of this Shrub were ſent from Carolina by Mr. 
Gateſby, Anno 1724, from which ſeveral Plants have been 
rais'd in the Gardens near London, where it has flower'd for 
ſeveral Years paſt, and hath ſeveral Times form'd Seeds, which 
were very like thoſe of the Hin- Tree, but did not ripen. 

This Shrub is hardy enough to reſiſt the fevereft Cold of our 
Climate in the open Air, provided it be planted on a dry Soil. 
It may be propagated by laying down the Side-branches into 
the Ground in the Spring, obſerving to lit them at a Joint, as 
it is practiſed in laying Carnations. When they are pegg'd 
down, the Earth ſhould be laid two or three Inches thick over 
the Part that is lit ; and in dryWeather they ſhould be water'd, 
which, if duly attended to, will greatly facilitate their root- 
ing ; ſo that in one Year they will be rooted ſufficient to be 
tranſplanted out: But if they are not ſlit, nor the Ground 
about them watered in dry Weather, it will be two Years be- 
fore they will be fit to tranſplant, | 

If the Plant likes the Soil into which it is planted, it will 
make conſiderable ſtrong Shoots, and the Leaves will be large 


and fair. There is one of theſe Shrubs in the Phy/ic#-Garden. 


at Chelſea, which I rais'd from Seeds, Arno 1724, and has been 
tranſplanted ſeveral Years in the open Air, now upwards of 
ſix Feet high, and which hath flower'd five or ſix Years paſt ; 
and, for its uncommon Appearance, is worthy a Place in every 


Collection of Trees and Shrubs. | 
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FruTEx ſcandens, 8 foliis, Virginianus, claviculi- 
donatus, Pluk. Mant. e Pepper-tree, vulgo. 

This Plant was brought from Virginia, where it is found in 
great Plenty; as alſo in South Carolina, where it is one of the 
moſt common Plants, if' we may judge by the Earth which. 
hath been brought from thence z for theſe Plants do come up 
plentifully in that, as common Weeds. It was rais'd from 
Seeds in the Gardens of Samuel Reynardſon, at Hillindon near 
Uxbridge, many Years ſince, from whence it hath been diſtri- 
buted into many Gardens near London. There is no great 
Beauty in it 3 but for its Oddneſs it may have a Place in a Col- 
lection of Shrubs. It is extreme hardy, induring our ſevereſt 
Cold in the open Air, but ſhould be planted on a dry Soil, and 
will require a Stake to ſupport it ; for its Branches are very 
flexible, and will trail upon the Ground, if they are not ſup- 
ported. The Flowers it produces are very ſmall, and of a 
greeniſh-yellow Colour, growing in Cluſters ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the Creeper ; and the Branches do emit Claſpers, as 

that doth, to which it appears to me to be nearly related. 

This Plant may be Py by laying down the tender 
Branches, which-in one Year will be rooted enough to tranſ- 
plant ; or by Suckers from the Roots, which, when the Plants 
are arriv'd to a convenient Age, they will ſend forth in great 


Plenty. 
FRUTEX PAVONIUS. Vide Poinciana. 


FRUTICOSE, [ Fruticoſus, Lat. a Shrub] are thoſe Plants 
which are of an hard, woody Subſtance, and do not rife to the 
Height of Trees. 


FUCHSIA. This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, 
who diſcovered it in America, in Honour to the Memory of 
Leonard Fuchſius, a learned Botaniſt. | 


The Chara@ers are; 
It hath a funnel-ſhaped Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, and di- 


vided into ſeveral Parts at the Brim ; whoſe Cup afterward be- 
comes a roundifh ſoft fleſhy Fruit, which is divided into four Cells, 
which are full of roxndiſh Seeds. - 


We have but one Sort of this Plant, viz. 


Fucns1a triphylla, flore coccines. Plum, Nov. Gen. Three- 
leav'd Fuchſia, with a ſcarlet Flower. 


This Plant is a Native in the warmeſt Parts of America; it 
was diſcovered by Father Plumer, in ſome of the French 
Iſlands in America, and was ſince found by the late Dr. William 
Houftoun, at Carthagena in New Spain; from whence he ſent 
the Seeds into England. | 
This is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown in Pots 
filled with rich light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, obſerving to moiſten the Earth as often as it 
appears dry; and if the Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed ſhould be covered with Mats ; but in the Day- 
Time, when the Sun is warm, the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed with 
Stones, to let out the Steam which may ariſe in the Bed, and 
to admit freſh Air. In about a Month after the Seeds are ſown, 
the Plants will begin to appear, when they ſhould be carefully 
Cleared from Weeds, and frequently refreſhed with Water to 
promote their Growth ; and when they are about two Inches 
high, they ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots, and ſeparated 
carefully ; then plant each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with 
Tight rich Earth, and plunge them again into a Hot-bed of 
anners - bark, being careful to ſcreen them from the Sun, until 
they have taken new Root ; after which Time they muſt have 
freſh Air admitted to them every Day in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon, and ſhould be frequently watered. 
When the Plants have grown ſo as to fill the Pots with their 
Roots, they muſt be tranſplanted into larger Pots, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, being careful to water them; and if 
they hang their Leaves on removing, they ſhould be ſcreened 
from the Sun until they have taken new Root : As the Seaſon 
advances, fo the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed higher, 
to admit a greater Share of Air to the Plants, to prevent their 
drawing __—_ ; and when the Plants are grown ſo tall as to 
reach the Glaſſes, they ſhould be removed into the Bark-ſtove, 
and plunged into the Tanners-bark, In Winter theſe Plants 
require to be kept very warm, and at that Seaſon they muſt 
not _ ſo much Water as in Summer, but it muſt be often 
ted. | 
"Theſe Plants are too tender to thrive in the open Air in this 
Country, even in the hotteſt Part of the Year ; therefore they 


ſhould conſtantly remain in the Stove, obſerving to let in a 


rge Shair of freſh Air in Summer, but in Winter they muſt 


be ept warm: Wich this Management the Plants will produce 


— 


their Flowers, and make a beautiful Appearance in the Stow, 


amongſt other tender exotic Plants, 
1 


FUMARIA, Fumatory. 
The Characters are; 


It hath divided Leaves reſembling thoſe of the umbellifery,, 
Plants The Flnwers, which are collected into a Spike, ar, of 
an anomalous Figure, ſomewhat reſembling a 2 Flow. 
er, conſifling of two Petals or Leaves, which open like two Lis, 
the upper Lip ending in a Spur : The Foot-ftale is join'd to th, 
Middle Part of the Flower : The Fruit is either of a 
round Figure, which is like a Pod, in which are 
roundiſh Seeds. 


The Species are 


1. FuMaRia Officinarum & Dioſcoridis, flore purpury 
C. B. The — Fumatory, Er es Flows 

2. FUMARIA minor tenuifolia, C. B. Leſſer narrow-leay4 
Fumatory, - , b 

3. FUMARIa ſemper-virens & florens, flore albo. Flor. By, 
Ever- green Fumatory, with a white Flower. 

4. FUMARIA Hutea. C. B. Yellow Fumatory. 

5. FUMARIA bulboſa radice cava major. 2 B. Grex 
bulbous- rooted Fumatory, or hollow Root. 

6. FUMARIA _— radice cava major, flore allo. C. B. 
Great bulbous-rooted Fumatory, with a white Flower, 

7. FUMARIA bulboſa, viridi flore. Tourn, Bulbous-rocted 
Fumatory, with a green Flower, | 

8. FUMARIA bulboſa, radice non cava, major. C. B. Grex 
bulbous-rooted Fumatory, with a Root not hollow. 


to the 
* 4 


contain d nam 


The firſt of theſe Plants is ſometimes uſed in Medicine, but 
is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens, it being very common in arable 
Land in moſt Parts of England. | 

The ſecond Sort is not a Native of England, but is preſery{ 
in ſome curious botanick Gardens for the ſake of Variety, 
Theſe are both annual Plants. 

The third Sort is a perennial Plant, which, if planted in x 
dry Soil, and a warm Situation, will continue flowering almoſt 
the whole Year round, which renders it worthy of a Place in 
every good Garden. 

he fourth Sort is alſo an abiding Plant, which requires the 
ſame Situation and Culture as the former. Theſe two Plant 
will grow in Joints or hollow Places in old Walls,' which wil 
render them leſs ſubject to decay than if they were planted in 
a rich Soil. They may be propagated by ſowing their Seed 
ſoon after they are ripe; for if the Seeds are kept *till the 
Spring, they very often miſcarry. 

Theſe Plants may be ſuffered to grow on Walls, and in ſome 
abject Part of the Garden; for if they are admitted into the 
Borders of the Pleaſure-Garden, they will ſcatter their Seeds, 

and become troubleſome Weeds, | 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts are propagated 
by Off- ſete, as other bulbous-rooted Flowers: "Theſe produce 
their Flowers in the Beginning of April, and are very pretty 
Ornaments to Borders in a ſmall Flower-Garden. ey are 
extreme hardy, but do not increaſe very faſt, ſeldom producing 
Seeds with us; and their Bulbs do not multiply very much, 
eſpecially if they are often tranſplanted, They love a light, ſandy 
Soil, and ſhould be ſuffer'd to remain threeY ears undiflurd'd, in 
which Time they will produce many Off- ſets. The beſt des- 
ſon for tranſplanting them is in May, when the Leaves begin 
to die off; for if they are taken up when their Leaves are frell, 
it will greatly weaken their Roots. | 


FURZ. Vids Geniſta. 


G A 


Gar 3 The Sweet Willow, er Dutch Myrtle. 
The Characters are; g „ 


The Leaves are placed alternately on the Branches : It hath 
Male Flowers, which are produced at the Wings of the Leaves, 
are naked, and grow in a 0 Spike : The Fruit, which i 
produced in ſeparate Parts of the ſame Tree, is of a conical Fi- 
gure, and ſquamoſe, containing one Seed in each Scale. 


The Species are; 


1. Gal frutex oderatus, ſeptentrioalium Eleagnus, cord. 
Chamæledgnus 
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Chameleagnts Dodonæi. J. B. Sweet Gale, Sweet Willow, 4. GLR OA Africana, floribus majoribus, & filiquis craſſi- 
Dutch Myrtle. 4 | | | | oribus, Tourn. Brie Gars Rue, with large — — 
e que Myrto Brabantice fimilis, Carolinienſis bacca- thick Pods. C 
fruftu racemoſo ſeſſeli monopyreno. Pluk, Phyt. Candle- 5. GALEGA Americana, folits ſubrotundis, floribus coccineis. 
hexry-trees vulgo. wad 3 Houſt. American Goat's Rue, with roundiſh Leaves, and 
GLE que Myrto Brabantice ſimilit, Carolnienfit humi- ſcarlet Flowers. 2 3 


15 felis latioribus, & magis ſerratis, Cateſh. Hiſt 
: broad 


at, Carol. 
-leav'd 


e-berry-tree, with deeply-ſer- 
rated Leaves. | 


The firſt of theſe 2 ver) —_ in m_ Parts of 
owing upon whic e an open Situation : 
Fn, Difculty preſerv'd in Gardens: It muſt have 
a very moiſt Soil, and ſhould have an open Situation. The 
beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Shrubs is in the Beginning of 
March, juſt before their green Leaves appear : In removing 
them, you ſhould be careful to preſerve as much Earth about 
their Roots as poſſible; as alſo to water them 18 if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove dry. They are propagated by Suckers, 
which are produced in great Plenty from their Roots, when 
they are planted on a proper Soil, but ſeldom do make any 
conſiderable Increaſe in Gardens : However, any one that has 
a mind to plant theſe Shrubs in a Garden, or other Plantation, 
may be ſufficiently ſupply'd from the Bogs, where they grow 
ſpontaneouſly, : 

The ſecond and third Sorts are both Natives of America, and 
have been rais'd from Seeds which came from thence, but are 
both hardy enough to reſiſt the Cold of our Climate in the 
open Air, Theſe are alſo propagated by Suckers, as the for- 
mer; which, if they are planted in a moiſt Soil, and ſuffer'd 
to remain undiſturb'd, they will produce in great Plenty: 
They may alſo be increas'd by rug down their tender 
Branches, which ſhould be flit, as is pr tis'd in laying of Car- 
nations; and will take Root in one Year, and then may be 
tranſplanted where they are to remain. The Seeds of theſe 
Plants, when brought from Abroad, ſhould be ſown in Pots 
fll'd with freſh loamy Earth, and then plung'd into a mode- 
rate Hot-bed, which will greatly forward their coming up : 
And as the Seaſon advances, the Pots ſhould, by Degrees, be 
removed out of the Hot-bed into the open Air, that they may 
be harden'd before Winter; and in Ofober you ſhould place 
the Pots into a common Hot-bed Frame, that may be cover'd 
in hard froſty Weather, which often injures them while they 
ae young, but afterwards they are not liable to any Misfortune 
from the Seaſons : The beſt Time to remove theſe is in the 
Spring, juſt before they begin to ſhoot ; but you ſhould cover 
the Surface of the Ground round: their Roots after they are 
planted, to prevent the Sun and Wind from entering the 
Ground to dry their Fibres, . 

Theſe Shrubs are all of a low Stature with us, ſeldom riſin 

above five Feet high, and ſhould therefore be planted — 
Shrubs of the ſame Growth; for they will by no means grow 
under the Shade of other Trees: They are very proper Plants 
for ſmall Wilderneſs- quarters in a ſwampy Piece of Ground, 
where few other Plants will thrive well. 
The firſt Sort caſts its Leaves in Winter, but the two other 
Sorts are ever-green : The Leaves of all theſe Plants, when 
bruis'd, do emit a very pleaſant Odour, not much unlike that 
of the Myrtle; from whence the People have been induc'd to 
give them that Epithet. The Inhabitants of America do prepare 
a Wax from the Fruit of thoſe two Plants, with which they 
make very good Candles, which burn very well, and have a very 
agreeable Scent. 

The two laſt mentioned Sorts do produce Flowers in ſeveral 
Gardens near London ; and the firſt of them did produce Fruit, 
in the Year 1729, in the curious Garden of Mr. Peter Collin- 
ſon at Peckham ; but the laſt Sort hath not, as yet, produced 
Fruit in England, that I have heard. 


GALEGA ; Goat's Rue. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a perennial Root: The Leaves grow by Pairs, faften'd 
to a Mid-rib, terminating in an odd Lobe: The Flnwer is of the 
paplionaceous Kind, conſiſting of a Standard, the Wings, and 


the Keel: The Pointal becomes a long taper Pod, which is ff d 


with oblong Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds, 
The Species are ; 

1. Gar ROA wulparis, floribus coeruleis, C. B. Common 

Goat's Rue, with blue F Fonts / Fe 

2. GALEGA vulgaris, floribus penitus candicantibus, C. B, 
Common Goat's Rue, with white Flowers. p 


3. GALEGA vulgaris, floribus ex caruleo purpureis, C. B. 
Common Goat's Rue, with bluiſh purple Flowers. 


calyce & 


- 


6. GALEGA Americana ruteſcens, 0 22 
_ Plum. Shrubby rican Gor er als 
Aves, 


The firſt of theſe Plants is propagated in Gardens for medi- 
cinal Uſe ; and the ſecond and third Sorts are only Varieties of 
the firſt, from which they only differ in the Colour of their 
Flowers, and are for Variety preſerv'd in ſome curious Gar- 
dens; but the fourth Sort is a diſtin Species, having much 
larger Leaves, Flowers, and Pods. 
| Theſe Plants may be propagated either from Seeds, or by 
parting of their Roots. The beſt Seaſon for ſowing the Seeds 
is in the Beginning of March, in a light Soil, and an open Si- 
tuation ; and when the Plants are come up, you ſhould either 


hough between them to deſtroy the Weeds, (as is practis'd for 


Onions, Carrots, &c.) or elſe pull out the Weeds with your 
Hands, cutting down, or pulling up the Plants where they are 
too cloſe to each other, that thoſe left may have Room to get 
Strength; and ſo from time to time, as the Weeds come up, 
you muſt be very careful to deſtroy them, as alſo to cut up, 
or draw out the Plants, where they are too thick ; for they 
ſhould not be left cloſer than eight or nine Inches Diſtance 
from each other, The ſecond Year theſe Plants will flower, 
and produce ripe Seeds : But if you intend to continue 


our 
Plants for Uſe, you ſhould cut off the Herb when it is in fl 


ow= 
er, and not permit it toſtand until it ſeeds, which very often 
cauſes the 


ants to decay, Theſe Roots may alſo be parted 
into ſmall Heads in Autumn for Increaſe : But the ſeedli 
Plants are much preferable to theſe Off-ſets ; ſo that the be 
way is to 1 this Plant by ſeeds. 

he fifth Sort was diſcovered by the late curious Botaniſt 
Dr. William Houftoun, at Campechy, from whence he ſeat the 
Seeds into Europe, Theſe Plants are Annuals, and muſt be 
raiſed on a Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and when they are fit 
to tranſplant, ſhould be each put into a ſeparate Half-penny 
Pot, filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving to ſcreen them from the 
violent Heat of the Sun, until they have taken Root ; after 
which time they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air admit- 
ted to them in warm Weather, and muſt be frequently wa- 
tered. When theſe Plants have filled the Pots with their 
Roots, they ſhould be gently ſhaken out, being careful to pre- 
ſerve as much of the Earth to their Roots as poſſible, and put 
into Pots a Size larger, filling them up with the like freſh 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to wa- 


ter and give Air to them as before : with this Management 


they will flower in July, and in September they will perfect 
their Seeds, and the Plants will ſoon after decay, 

The ſixth Sort is alſo a Native of America, and was diſco- 
vered by Father Plumier; this is alſo propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they muſt be tranſplanted, and treated 
in the ſame Manner as hath been directed for the former Sort; 
but this being a ſhrubby Plant of a longer Continuance, muſt 
be placed in the Bark-ſtove in the Winter, and ſhould be trea- 
ted after the Manner of other tender exotic Plants; for it ſel- 
dom flowers until the third Year, and if the Plants are remo- 
ved abroad in Summer, will ſcarcely ever flower in this Coun- 


GALEOPSIS ; Stinking Dead Nettle. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a labiated Flower one ſingle Leaf, whoſe u 
Lip is hollow like a Spoon, but the under one is divided into three 
Segments, the middle Part being large: The Cup of the Flower 
is Funnel-ſhap'd, and divided into five Parts, and each Flower 
is ſucceeded by four naked Seeds. 


The Species are; 


1. GaLeoess Hiſpanica fruteſcens, teucrii folio. Tourn, 
Spaniſh, ſhrubby, ſtinking Dead Nettle, with a Tree-Ger- 
mander- leaf. e 

2. GAT Eorsts quod lamium, fruticans, teucrii folio lucido, 

fore magno candido, tantilla purpura varie notato. H. 
C. Shrubby ſtinking Dead Nettle, with a ſhining Tree-Ger- 
mander-leaf, and a large white Flower variegated with ſmall 
purple Spots. | 


3. GaLEoPsIs angu ifolia : Cretica viſcoſa. Boerh, Ind. 


alt, Narrow-leay'd yiſcous ſtinking Dead-nettle of Candy. 


4. GAL80Ps1s 
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4. GALzoras proeerior fatida ſpicata. Tourn, Common 
e-nettle. % | : | 
iners, flore luteo. F. B. Yel 


5. GaLzoPss foe urtica 
low Archangel, or Dead-nettle. 

ſpica longiſſima albd. 
ge- nettle, with a long 


6. GaLxzoPss procerior We 
Michel. The moſt ſtinking taller Hed 


white Spike. 


The two firſt Plants ariſe to the Height of three Feet, or 
more, = grow ſhrubby, and may . to 1 Heads, 
whereby they will a ecable, being always green, 
and ut of the Summer; and altho 
the Flowers are not very beautiful, yet for their long Continu- 
ance in Flower, together with the Variety of their Leaves, 
they deſerve a Place in every good Garden. 8 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds or Cuttings, as al- 
ſo from Suckers, which ariſe about their Stems : If you would 

te them by Seeds, you muſt prepare a Spot of 


freſh light Earth, which ſhould be well digg'd and looſen'd, 
arch you ſhould 


and made very fine and level; into which in 
ſow the Seeds, 289 them with the ſame light about 
half an Inch thick : When the Plants are come up, which will 


be towards the Middle or latter End of April, you ſhould care- 
fully weed them, and in very dry Weather you ſhould give 
them a little Water: In Augu/? you ſhould take up ſome of the 
Plants carefully, and plant them into Pots fill'd with freſh light 
Earth, that they may be ſhelter'd, during the Winter Seaſon, 
under a common Hot-bed Frame ; for theſe Plants are ſome- 
what tender while young, but when oy are grown woody, 
will reſiſt the ſevereſt Cold in the open Air, provided they are 
planted in a dry Soil: In the Spring, after the cold Weather is 

aſt, you may ſhake the Plants out of the Pots, preſerving the 
Earth to their Roots, and plant them in the Places where they 
are to remain, and in the ſucceeding Summer they will pro- 
duce Flowers and Seeds. 

If you would propagate them by Cuttings, you ſhould cut 
off ſuch only as are young and thriving in May, and plant 
them in a ſhady Border, watering them as the Seaſon requires; 
and in Auguſt you ſhould take up ſuch of them as have taken 
Root, planting them into Pots, and managing them as was di- 
rected for the Seedling Plants. | 

The third Sort is a Plant of humbler Growth than either of 
the two Sorts above mentioned ; this ſeldom riſes above a Foot 
high, nor doth it ever become ſo woody; it is very clammy, 
and has a very ſtrong bituminous Scent. This may be propa- 

ted by ſowing of the Seeds in March, on an open Bed of 

ight Earth ; and when the Plants begin to appear, they ſhould 
be carefully cleared from Weeds, and in dry Weather muſt 
be often refreſhed with Water. When the Plants have ob- 
tained Strength enough to be tranſplanted, th&y ſhould be care- 
fully taken up; and ſome of them muſt be put into Half-pen- 
ny Pots, filled with freſh light Earth; and the others may be 
n Aces in warm Borders, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root; after which time, thoſe which 
were planted into the Borders, will require no farther Care but 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and other Plants ; and if the 
Winter proves favourable, they will ſucceed very well ; but 
for fear theſe ſhould be deſtroyed, you ſhould place thoſe 
which were planted into Pots, under a common Hot-bed Frame 
in Winter, where they ſhould be expoſed to the open Air in 
.mild Weather ; but in froſty Weather they ſhould be covered 
to preſerve them. The following Summer, theſe Plants will 
produce Flowers and Seeds, but the Plants may be preſerved 
three or four Years, provided they are ſheltered in Winter. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts grow wild in moſt Parts of Eng- 
land, fo are ſeldom preſerved, except in botanic Gardens, for 
the ſake of Variety ; theſe grow under Hedges, and in ſhady 
Woods, where they ſpread and increaſe by their creeping 

Roots, The fourth Sort is ſometimes uſed in Medicine. 
Theſe Plants being eſteemed as Weeds, they are neglected 
by moſt Perſons; tho', if they are planted under Trees in 
large Wilderneſs Quarters, Ger wil thrive and make a pret 

Appearance when they are in Flower. The Roots of theſe 
Plants may be taken up at Aichachnas, from the Woods and 
Places of their Growth, and tranſplanted into the Wilderneſs, 
allowing them a large Share of Room, becauſe they ſpread 
very far by their creeping Roots ; ſo that they ſhould be plan- 
ted in large Tufts at a great Diſtance from each other; and 
in the Spring they will riſe about two Feet high, and produce 
their Flowers in great Plenty, when they will afford an agree- 
able Variety, in ſuch Places where few other Plants will thrive : 
ſo that by introducing ſome of theſe common Plants into Gar- 
dens, there may be a great Variety produced in Wilderneſles, 
where the Ground is often bare, and doth not produce any 
kind of Plants, which afford no pleaſing Proſpect to Perſons 
who walk thro' the ſhady Paths of theſe Quarters ; for it is 
much better to ſee any of the moſt common Weeds covering 


the Surface of the Ground amongſt the Tree to jy, 
it quite bare, But theſe Plants afford an agreeable Pro 
when they are in Flower, and require very little ect 


ro 
Culture \ 
The ſixth Sort was diſcovered in taly, by Seigni A 
Profeſſor of Botany to the late Duke of r 8 
the Seeds into England ; this is full as hardy as eicher of yy 
former Sorts, and may. be propagated in the fume Manner. 


GALLERIES. In order to make a Gallery in a Garden, 
with Portico's and Arches, a Line muſt firſt be drawn of the 
Length you deſign the Gallery to be; which bei done, 
to be planted with Horn- beam, as directed under the Artich 
Horn-beam; which Horn-beams thus planted, are to be the 
Foundation of the Gallery. | 

'The ent of them is not ven difficult, they require 
2 to be digg d about and ſhear d a little when there is Occ,. 


on. 
The chief Curioſity requir'd is in the ordering the 

part of the Gallery, and 2 the Arches. Far 
Each Pillar of the Portico's or Arches ought to be fa, 
Feet diſtant one from the other the Gallery twelve F eet high, 
and ten Feet wide, that there may be Room for two or three 
Perſons to walk a- breaſt. | | 
own to the Height of thre, 
ars well regulated, and tþ 


When the Horn- beams are 
5 the Diſtance of = Pil 

round-work of the Gallery finiſh'd, the next 
done is to form the Frontiſpiece ; To perform 2 
ſtop the Horn-beam between two Pillars at the Height, 2 


2 a Trellis made for that Purpoſe, which forms th 
As it grows up, you muſt with our Shears even tho 


Boughs that out-ſhoot the others : In time they 
ſtrong, and may be kept in Form by the Shears. 
Portico Galleries may be cover'd with Lime-trees, 
Theſe Galleries were formerly much eſteem'd in Fran, 
a 2 other hot Countries, but in England they are (4. 
om made. 


GALLIUM ; Ladies Bed-ſtraw, or Cheeſe-Runnet. 
The Characters are; | | 
It is a Plant of the ſtellate Kind ; the Leaves, which an 


neither rough nor knappy, are produc d at the Joints 7 th 
Stalks, five or 2 in Number, in a radiant Form : The Flow 
af, 


conſiſts of one which is expanded toward the upward Par, 
I into of theſe Flowers an 
ſucceeded by two naked Seeds. 


will gro 


ſeveral Segments ; each 


The Species are; 
it. GaLLtuM luteum, C. B. Yellow Ladies Bei 


W. | 
2. Gal Liu rubrum. C. B. Red Ladies Bed-ftray, 
Gal Liu tigro-purpureum tenuifolium. Col, Narroy- 


leav'd Mountain Ladies Bed-ſtraw, with dark purple Flos. 


ers. 
4. GALLIUM 2 glauco folio, Bocc. Rar. Lad 
Bed-ſtraw of the Rocks, with a glaucous Leaf, 

5. GAaLLiuM ſaxatile, glabro folio. Bocce, Rar, Ladis 


Bed-ftraw of the Rocks, with a ſmooth Leaf, 


The firſt of theſe Plants (which is the Sort commonhy u 
in Medicine) is very common in moiſt Meadows, and it 
Paſture-grounds in ſeveral Parts of England: The other Vi 
rieties are preſerv'd in curious Botanick Gardens; but as the) 
are Plants of very little Beauty, and are ſubject to ſpread " 
very far, and over-run whatever Plants grow near them, 
they are ſeldom cultivated in other Gardens. | 

heſe Sorts may, any of them, be propagated by parting 
their Roots, which ſpread and increaſe very faſt, either in the 
Spring, or Autumn, and will grow almoſt in any Soil or: 
tuation, eſpecially the firſt Sort: The other Sorts do require 3 
drier Soil, but will all grow in any Situation. 


GARDENS are diſtinguiſh'd. into Flower-gardens, Frut 
gardens, and Kitchen-gardens. : The firſt for Pleaſure and Or- 
nament, and therefore to be plac'd in the moſt conſpicuoù 
Parts, i. e. next to, or juſt againſt the back Front of the Houſe 
the two latter for Service, and therefore made in bye Places. 

In the Choice of a Place to plant a Garden in, the Situatr 
on and Expoſure of the Ground are the moſt eſſential Point 
to be regarded; becauſe the Succeſs of all depends upon! 

Choice: for if a Failure be made in that Point, all the 

e and Expence will in a manner be loſt ; but if a good 

Choice be made, the Trees, c. that ſhall be planted on! 

_ in a ſhort Time thrive, and become both tall and beauir 
ul, Ke 

In 


= HD Ea as a— 


Springs of Water, 4 
agreeable that can be; for being ſhelter'd from the Fury of 
the Winds, and the violent Heat of the Sun, there a temperate 
Air will be enjoy” 
Top of the Hills, 
ud bende thi, whe 

and beſides this, when it | wate 
the adjacent Vallies, and render em fertile and wholeſome, if 
it be not ſuffer'd to ſtagna 


ob #; 


—- Mie ew wv eat 224. - 


(n 2 Gord, the principal Things to be confder'd, are the 
Situations F. Soil, Apect or Expoſure. ee 1 
bor the Ferm; 8 Square, or rather an Oblong, is moſt 
ade when alt from the Middle of the Houſe, with a 


and Rows of Variety of V e on either 


„% — — 


N 
educ d into Order by ſtrait Lines. There is Beauty in a Tri- 
angle, as well as a Square; he mc 
Ground may be brought to thoſe two Figures by Borders and 


— 4 Garden, by long 
diſtant * ö _ the 
/ | triangular Spaces be agreea 'du 
little Corners ant Lowe — 9 I 5 Grube, 
Evergreens. Nor ſhould we be ſolicitous to throw the whole 
Carden into one ſingle View; ſince Irregularities and Un- 
eveneſſes oftentimes ord many uncommon pretty Devices, 
ar” Situation: This ought to be ſuch a one as is wholeſome, 
in a Place that is neither too high nor too low ; for if a Garden 
be too high, it will be expos'd to the Winds, which are very 
prejudicial to Trees: if it be too low, the Dampneſs of low 
and marſhy Places will be very injurious to Health ; beſides, 
the Vermin and venomous: Creatures, that breed in Ponds and 
marſhy Places, add much to the Inſalubrity of them: There- 
fore, Situations in mountainous Places, or in the Bottoms of 
Vallies, ſhould not be ay ; but thoſe which are on the Side 
Hill are the more a 2770 | : 

wy — on a riſing Ground is moſt eſteem'd ; and in- 
deed, if it be not too. ſteep, has the moſt N 7 if the 
Slope be eaſy and imperceptible, and a good deal of el may 
be had 


If the Declivity be ealy and inſenſible, and abounds in 
the Situation is very happy, and the moſt 


d; and the Water that deſcends: from the 

either from Springs or Rain, will ſupply 
Canals, and Caſcades, for Ornaments of Gardens; 
has perform'd its Office, will water 


te there. 

Indeed, if the Declivity of the Hill be too ſteep, and the 
Water in too great a Quantity, then a Garden on the Side of 
it may often ſuffer, by having the Trees torn up by the Tor- 
rents and Floods, and the Earth above tumbled down on 
that below; the Walls thrown down, and the Walks 

oil'd. l a 
N If the Situation be on a Plain or Flat, it has ſeveral Advan- 
tages; Floods and Rains make no Spoil: The Air is even more 
pure than upon the Side of an Hill: There is a continu'd Pro- 
ſpect of Champains, interſeQed by Rivers, Ponds, and Brooks, 
fine Meadows, and Hills cover'd with Buildings or Woods. 
The level Surface is leſs tireſome to walk on, and leſs charge- 
able than that on the Side of an Hill, Terrace-walks and Steps 
not being neceſſary ; but the greateſt Diſadvantage of flat Gar- 
dens, is the Want of an extenſive Proſpect, which riſing 
Grounds afford. SERIE ; | 

2dly, The ſecond thing to be conſider'd in chufing a Plat 
for a Garden, is a good Earth or Soil. oo 

It is ſcarce poſſible to make a fine Garden in a bad Soil: 
And tho? there are Ways to meliorate Ground, they are very 
expenſive ; and ſometimes, when the Expence has been be- 
ſtow'd, of laying good Earth three Feet deep over the whole 
Surface, when ae of the Tree have reach'd the natural 
Bottom, a hole Garden has been ruin d. 

A good Soil is that-which of its own Nature is rich and 
fruitful : And if the Expoſure be Southerly and healthful, and 
poſſeſs d of all the Advantages beforxe-mention'd, yet ſtill, if 
it has not a good Body of Earth, and that which is fertile in it 
ſelf, it is to be fear' d, that whatever is planted in it, will, in 
a while, droop and die away. ras | 

To judge of the Quality of the Soil, obſerve whether there 
be any Heath, Thiſtles, or ſuch like Weeds growing ſponta- 
neouſly therein, which are certain Signs that the Ground is 
poor. Likewiſe, if there be large Trees growing thereabouts, 
obſerve whether they grow crooked, ill-ſhap'd and grubby, of 
a faded Green; and full of Moſs, or infeſted. with Vermin ; 
if fo, the Place is to be rejected ; but, on the contrary, if it 
be cover d with good Grads fit for ors, then you may be 
encourag'd to try the D of the Soil. Lier 5 

To know Gb, 5 Walen ſeveral Places ſix Feet wide, 
and four Feet deep: If you find three Feet of good Earth, it 
will do well, but leſs than two will not be ſufficient, 5 


you cannot ſhut up the FOO dy a circular Paliſade 3 in or- 


— ——— 


\ The' Quality of good Ground, is neither to be ſtony, nor too 
50 hgh work neither e dry, nor too moiſt ; — too ſandy 
id light; nor too ſtrong, as which is the 
worlt of all for Guin, © | N wrt: a 
N third Requiſite is Water. If this be wanting to 
a Garden, it is one of the greateſt Inconveniencies that can 
attend it, and will bring a certain Mortality upon whatever is 
1 By watering, the great Droughts in Summer are al- 
y'd, which would otherwiſe burn up all the Plants; beſides 
the Uſefulneſs of it in fine Gardens, for making Fets @ Eau, 
82 Caſcades, &c. which are the greateſt Ornaments of a 
ja, | 


- 4thly, The fourth Thing requir'd in a good Situation, is the 
View and Proſpect of a fine Country; ff tho this is aa ſo 
— neceſſary as the preceding, yet it is one of the moſt 


1 

If a Garden was planted in à low Place that was bury'd, and 
that had no kind of Proſpect, it would be both diſagreeable 
and unwholſome ; the Trees themſelves being too much 
ſhaded and obſcur'd, would not look near ſo beautiful: where- 
as a fine View, and the Proſpect of a noble Country, are as 
1 * 8 as a Garden can afford. 

ort, a Garden neceſſarily requires the Sun. a 

Soil, the Care of the . and 'the 2 
above all, i indiſpenſably neceſſary : Without any of theſe, 
there's no to be ex 3 and it would be egre- 


[a Folly to plant a Garden where any of theſe are want- 


8 


wy 8 


* #_—_ 


* 


Of the Defigning or 2 LT out a Fine or Pleaſure- 
arden. | 


The Area of a handſome Garden take : 
"ay Acres, not more. and * * 


nd as for the Diſpoſition and Diſtribution of thi 
the ha Direction may be obſervell, FEY nn 
1ſt, There ought always to be a Deſcent from the 
the Garden not fewer than three Steps. This nts 
1 N it more dry and wholſome: Alſo, from 
e Head of theſe Steps there will be a farther 
Ma vo the Garden, 1 5 9 5 
n a fine Garden, the firſt Thing that ſhould preſent itſelf +5 
the Sight, ſhould be an open level Piece of Grag, full = 2 
as" oe . 47 of the Front of the Building, which may be 
ſurrounded by a Gravel Walk, for the Conveniency of walk - 
ing in _ 8 "TY | | 
heſe Pieces of Graſs ſhould not be divided in the Middle 
with a Gravel Walk, (as is too frequently ſeen ky for it 2 
much more agreeable to view an intire Carpet of Graſs from 
the Houſe, than to have it interſected by Walks. On the 
oppoſite Side of the Gravel Walks may be Borders four Feet 
wide for Flowers, which will ſufficiently anſwer the Purpoſe 
of Parterres ; and if from the Back of theſe Borders there are 
Ever-greens planted in ſuch-a manner, as to riſe from the Bor- 
ders gradual ſo as to form an Ever-green Slope, it will 
bound the Proſpect very agreeably ; and where there are an 
Objects worthy the Sight, or diſtant Proſpects to be obtain'd, 
there ſhould be the Viſta's left. 
Groves make the Chief of a Garden, being great Ornaments 
to all the reſt of its Parts; ſo that there cannot be too may 
of them planted, provided they are not too cloſe to the Build- 
ing, ſo as to render it damp and unwholſome; nor ſhould 
__ be placed ſo as to obſtruct the Proſpect of agreeable Ob- 
a To accompany Parterres, it is uſual to make Choice of 
thoſe Deſigns of Wood-work that are the fineſt ; as Groves 
open'd_in Compartiments, Puincunces, Verdant Halls, with 
Bowling-greens, Arbour-work, and Fountains in the Middle. 
Theſe ſmall. Groves being placed near the Houſe, are fo 
much the more agreeable, in that you have no need to go far 
to find Shades; and beſides this, they communicate a Cool- 
neſs to the Apartments, which is very agreeable in hot Wea- 
It would alſo be very 4 to plant ſome Groves of Ever- 
greens, that may afford the Pleaſure of ſeeing a Wood always 
verdant in Winter, when the other Trees and Plants are de- 
prived of their Ornaments; and alſo to plant ſome Squares of 
them to be a Diverſity from the other Woods. 
It is alſo uſual to adorn the Head of a Parterre with Baſons, 
Water-works ; and beyond it, with a circular Line of Pali- 
fades or Wood-work cut into a Gooſe-foot, leading into the 
great Walks, and to fill the Space between the Baſon and the 
Palifade with -ſnrall Pieces of Leabrojdery or Graſs-work, ſet 
off with Yews, Vaſes, and Flower-pots,  - OY ate 
In Gardens which have Terraces either in the Side or Front 
of the Houſe, where there is a delightful Proſpect, ſo that 


der 


G A 
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* 


der to continue the new View, you ſhould lay ſeveral Com- 
partiments of a Parterre together, ſuch as plain Green-plots, 
after the modern Faſhion, or Cut-work : which ought to be 
divided at convenient Diſtances by Croſs-walks : But the Por- 
terre, or plain Greem plot, muſt always be next to the Houſe, 
becauſe it is very agreeable to the Eye. a 

The principal Walk muſt be in the Front of the Houſe, and 
ſhould extend from, the Graſi- plot next the Houſe, to the End 
of the Garden: If they be very wide, the Side ſhould be turfed 
next the Borders, and at the Ends they may be terminated by 
a Foſſe, to continue the View. 


If any Part of the Ground be naturally low and marſhy, 


and you would not be at the Expence of filling it, you may in 


ſuch Places make Bowling-greens, Water-works, and Groves, 
raiſing the Allies only to the Levels of thoſe that are near them, 
and that lead thither. 

ien the great Lines and chief Walks are Jaid out, and 
the Parterres and Works about the Sides and Head of them are 
diſpoſed ſo as is moſt ſuitable to the Ground, then the reſt of 
the Garden is to be furniſh'd with many different Deſigns ; as 
Tall Groves, Cloſe Walks, Quincuncet, Galleries, and Halls of 
Verdure, Green Arbours, e Bowling-greens, and Am- 
phitheatres, adorn'd with Fountains, Canals, Figures, &c. 
which Sort of Works diſtinguiſh a Garden well, and do 
alſo greatly contribute to the rendering of it magnifi- 
cent, 

Alſo the ſeveral Parts of each Piece ought to be diverſify'd : 
If a Baſon be round, the Walk ought to be oftangular : And 
the like is to be obſerv'd as to Graſs-plots and Bowling-greens 
which are the Midſt of Groves, 

The ſame Works ought never to be repeated on both Sides, 
except in open Places, where the Eye, by comparing them 
together, may judge of their Conformity, as in Parterres, 

wling-greens, Groves, open'd in Compartiments and Quin- 
cunces : But in ſuch Groves as are form'd of Paliſades and tall 
Trees, the Deſigns and Out-parts ought always to be varied : 
But tho? they are to be different, yet however they ought al- 
ways to have ſuch Relation and Agreement one to the other in 
their Lines and Ranges, as to make the Openings, Glades, and 
Viſta's regular and agreeable, 

In the Buſineſs of Deſigns, a mean and pitiful Manner ought 
to be ſtudiouſly avoided, and the Aim ſhould always be at that 
which is great and noble; not to make Cabinets and Maxes 
ſmall, — Baſons like Bowl-diſhes, and Allies ſo narrow that 
two Perſons can ſcarce walk in them. It is much better to 
have but two or three Things pretty large, than four times the 
Number of ſmall ones, which are but 'T rifles. 

Before the Deſign of a Garden be put in Execution, it ought 
to be conſider d what it will be in twenty or thirty Years time, 
when the Paliſades are grown up, and the I rees are ſpread : 
For it often happens, that a Deſign, which looks handſome 
when it is firſt planted, and in good Proportion, becomes ſo 
ſmall and ridiculous in Proceſs of Time, that there is a Ne- 
ceſlity either to alter it, or deſtroy it intirely, and ſo plant it 
anew, 

The Corners and Angles of every Part of a Garden ought to 
be ſlop'd, or cut hollow: This will make the Croſs- paths more 
agreeable to the Eye, and more convenient for walking, than to 
find Points and Corners advancing, which look very ill upon 
the Ground, and are very inconvenient. - | 

The ſeveral Sorts of Gardens may be diſtinguiſh'd under three 
Heads: 1. Gardens on a perfect Level. 2. Gardens oh an 


eaſy Aſcent. And, 3. Gardens whoſe Ground and Level are 


ſeparated and interrupted by Falls and Terraces, Banks, Slopes, 


Flights of Steps, &c. | "ER 
razdens on a perfect Level are the beſt, as well for the Con- 
veniency of Walking, as that their long Allies and Glades have 
no Riſings nor Fallings, and are not ſo chargeable to maintain 
as the other, . Ss | 
Gardem on a gentle Aſcent are not quite ſo agreeable and 
convenient, .altho* the Shelving be ſo little as not to be per- 
ceiv'd ; for it fatigues and tires a Perſon to walk either up 
Hill or down Hill, without finding ſcarcely a reſting Place: 
"Theſe ſloping Grounds are alſo liable to be ſpoil'd by Tor- 
rents. : | . | 3 
There is a peculiar Excellency in Gardens that have Ter- 
races ; becauſe from the Height of one Terrace, all the lower 
Parts of the Garden may be diſcovered ; and from others, the 
Compartiments are ſeen, which form ſo many ſeveral Gardens 
one-under another, and preſent us with very agreeable Views, 
and different Scenes of Things, if the Terraces are not too 


2 and there be good Lengths of Level between 

Theſe Gardens alſo lie advantageouſly for Water, which 
2 be repeated from one another; but they are a great Charge 
E them up, as well as that they coſt a great deal the 


gid, and dilates to ſuch a Degree, that it becomes a Plant, 


— 


The general Diſtribution of a Garden, and of its p 
ought to be accommodated to theſe different Situations 15 
an excellent Deſign which would be proper for a Garden tha 
is flat and upon a Level, would not ſerve for a Ground 
aſunder by divers "Terraces, which break off both the Lang 
and the Continuity. | 

There are, beſides theſe, many other Rules relating to the 
Proportions, Conformity, and Place of the different Parts and 
Ornaments of Gardens; of which more may be ſeen under 
other Articles. 


GARIDELLA. This Plant was ſo named by Dr, Tourme. 
fort, in Honour to Dr. Garidel, who was Profeſſor of Pet 
at Aix in Provence. 


The Characters are; 0 | 
It hath a Roſe-ſhaped Fleer, conſiſting of ſeveral 
Petals, which 7. 10 and ranged in a circular Order rug 
whoſe many-leav'd Cup riſes the Pointal, which aſteruard 1. 


comes a Head compoſed of many oblong Peds, whic 
ways, and are full of roundiſh Seeds. ; 2 n. 


We know but one Sort of this Plant, vix. 


GARIDELLA foliis tenuiſſime diviſis, Tourn, Gatidel, 
with very narrow-divided Leaves. 


This Plant is very near a-kin to the Nella, or Fay. 
Flawer ; to which Genus it was plac'd by the Writer of Botz. 
ny before Dr. Tournefort, and was by him ſeparated from it 
as differing in the Form of the Flower. 

It grows wild in Candy, and on Mount Baldus in Itah, 3 
alſo in Provence, where it was diſcovered by Dr. Garidel, wh 
ſent the Seeds to Dr. Tournefort, for the Royal Garda » 


Paris. 
whoſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in th 


This is an annual Plan 
Spring, on a Bed or Border of light freſh Earth, where the 
Plants are deſigned to remain (for they ſeldom thrive, if the 
are tranſplanted) : when the Plants are come up, they muſt, 
carefully cleared from Weeds; and where they are too cloſe 
they muſt be thinned, leaving them about four or five Inches 
_ and as they grow up, ſo they muſt conſtantly be key: 
clear from Weeds, which, if ſuffer d to grow amongſt the 
Plants, will ſoon over-bear and deſtroy them. In June tbeſe 
Plants will produce their Flowers, and in Auguſt the Seeds wil 
ripen ; which if permitted to fall, will come up in Autum 
— — 2 no other Culture, but to keep them clear fron 


GENERATION, is by Naturaliſts defin'd to be the Ad 

of procreating and producing a Thing which before was not; 
or, according to the School-men, it is the total Change a 
Converſion of a Body into a new one, which retains no ſer- 
ſible Part or Mark of its former State. 
Thus we fay, Fire is generated, where we perceive it to he 
where before there was only Wood, and other Fuel; or when 
the Wood is ſo chang'd as to retain no ſenſible Character d 
Wood : In the like Manner a Chick is ſaid to be generated, 
when we perceive a Chick, where before was only an Egg, a 
the Egg is changed into the Form of a Chick. 

In Generation there is not * any Production of new 
Parts, but only a new Modification or Manner of Exiſtence 
of the old ones; and thus Generation is diſtinguiſh'd from 
Creation. 3 

Generation alſo differs from Alteration, in that in Alteratim 
the Subject remains apparently the ſame, and is only chang'd 
in its Accidents or Affections; as Iron, which before was 
ſquare, is now made round; or when the ſame Body which i 
well To-day, is fick To-morrow, - 

Again : Generation is the Oppoſite to Corruption, which is 
the utter Extinction of a former Thing; as, when that which 
before was an Egg, or Wood, is no longer either the one, or 
the other. Whence it appears, that the Generation of one 
Thing is the Corruption of another. 

The Peripateticks explain Generation by a Change or Paſſage 
from a Privation or Want-of a ſubſtantial Form, to the having 
ſuch a Form, 

The Moderns allow of no ather Change in Generation tha 
what is local; and according to their Notion, it is only a Tranſ- 
poſition, or new Arrangement of Parts; and, in this Senſe, 
the ſame Matter is capable of undergoing an infinite Numbe 
of Generations. 5 | 

As for Example: A Grain of Wheat being committed to 
the Ground, imbibes the Humidity of the Soil, becomes tur- 


and, by a continual Acceſſion of Matter, by Degrees, ripe 
into an Ear, and at length into a Seed: This Seed, when 
ground in a Mill, appears in the Form of a Flower, _ 
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bein mix'd up with Water / makes a Paſte, of which Bread 
bens , by the Addition of Yeſt, and undergoing the Ope- 
is generate me xt p | . rgoing 
ration of Fire, i. e. by baking; and this Bread being commu- 
--ated by the Teeth, digeſted in the Stomach, and convey'd 
= 0 te Cao 2 08, Body, becomes Fleſh, or, in other 
b is generated. 
aw the only: Thing effected in all this Series of Generation, 
a local Motion of the Parts of the Matter, and their ſettling 
5 in in a different Order: So that where-ever there is a new 
Arrangement or Compoſition of the Elements, there is, in 
Reality, a new Generation; and thus Generation is reduced to 
— ln is more immediately underſtood of Animal and 
vegetable Bodies from Seed, or the Coition of others of diffe- 
= Sexes, but of the ſame Genus or Kind. 
"Mon. Perrault, and ſome of the modern Naturaliſts after 
him, maintain'd, That there is not properly any new Genera- 
(lg That God created all Things at firſt ; and, That what 
is by us @gll'd Generation, is no more than an Augmentation 
and Expanſion of the minute Parts of the Body of the Seed : 
So that the whole Species which are afterwards produced, were 
in Reality all form'd at the firſt, and inclos'd therein, to be 
brought forth and 1. to View in Time, and according to 
ain Order and Oeconomy. | 
; And accordingly Dr. Garden ſays, It is moſt probable that 
the Stamina of all the Plants and Animals that have been, or 
ever ſhall be in the World, have been form'd, ab Origine 
Mundi, by the Almighty Creator, within the firſt of each re- 
ſpective Kind: And he who conſiders the Nature of Viſion, 
that it does not give us the true Magnitude, but only the Pro- 
portion of Things, and that which ſeems to our naked Eye 
but a Point, may truly be made up by as many Parts as ſeem 
to be in the whole Univerſe, will not think this an abſurd or 
impoſſible Thing. 5 | 

Dr. Blair, — of the Generation of Plants, ſays, That 
when Almighty God created the World, he ſo order'd and diſ- 
pos'd of the Materies Mundi, that every Thing produced from 
it ſhould continue ſo long as the World ſhould ſtand, Not 
that the ſame individual Species ſhould always remain ; for 
they were, in Proceſs of Time, to periſh, decay, and return 
to the Earth from whence they came. But that every Like 
ſhould produce its Like, every Species ſhould produce its own 
Kind, to prevent a final Deſtruction of the Species, or the 
Neceflity of a new Creation, 1 _ to continue the ſame 

cies upon Earth, or in the World. 
por which End he laid down certain Regulations, by which 
each Species was to be propagated, preſerved, and fupported, 
till in Order or Courſe of Time, they were to be remov'd 
hence ; for, without that, thoſe very Beings which were 
created at firſt, muſt have continued to the final Diſſolution of 
all Things; which Almighty God, of his infinite Wiſdom, 
did not think fit, | | 

But that he might till the more manifeſt his Omnipotence, 
he ſet all the Engines of his Providence to work, by which one 
Effect was to produce another by the Means of certain Laws 
or Rules laid down for the Propagation, Maintenance, and 
Support of all created Beings : This his divine Providence is 
call'd Nature, and theſe Regulations are call'd the Laws or 
Rules of Nature, by which it ever operates in its ordi 
Courſe ; and whatever . from that, is ſaid to be preter- 
natural, miraculous, or monſtrous. 

Moſes, in his Account of the Creation, tells us, that Plants 
have their Seeds in themſelves, in theſe Words; And God ſaid, 
Let the Earth bring forth Graſs, the Herb yielding Seed, and the 
Fruit-tree yielding Fruit, after his Kind, whoſe Seed is in itſelf 

n the Earth. - 

The Antients, indeed, diſtinguiſh'd the Generation of Ani- 
mals into two Kinds; i. e. into Regular, call'd Univocal; and 
Anomalous, call'd alſo Eguivocal, or Spontaneous. 

The firſt was effected by Parent Animals of the fame Kind; 
as that of Men, Birds, Beaſts, &c. The ſecond they ſup- 
pos'd to be effected by Corruption, the Sun, &c. as that of 
Inſects, Frogs, &c. But this latter is now generally ex- 
ploded. Ft 
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Many, indeed, have eſſay d to treat of the Generation of 
Animals ; but few have been able to give that ſatisfatory Ac- 
count of it that were to be wiſh'd for, and far fewer yet have 
been able to treat of the Generation of Plants ſo as it ought to 
be; for that which {till kept them in the Dark, was, 


Jer Iſt : That tho' there were two different Sexes in, Animals, 
by whoſe mutual Aſſiſtance the Species was propagated, yet 
to there was no ſuch Thing then known in Plants, mT 
ur- 2dly : That tho' it can now be made appear, that every 
at, Animal is produced by Univecal Generation, i. e. from an Egg, 
* and not by Corruption, c. as moſt of the Antients imagin d 


nen the Inſects were; yet there are ſtill thoſe who maintain, that 


thoſe which they call Imperfect Plants, are the Product of a 
certain Rottenneſs in the | | 


The Generation of Plants bears a cloſe Analogy to that $$ 


ſome Animals, eſpecially ſuch as want local otion, as 
Muſcles, and other immoveable Shell-fiſh, which are Herma- 
2 and contain both the Male and Female Organs of 

eneration. . 

The Flower of a Plant, is found to be the Pudendum, or 
principal Organ of Generation ; but the Uſe of ſo much Me- 
chaniſm, and ſo many Parts, has been but little known. 

The Flower of a Lily conſiſts of ſix Petala, or Flower 
Leaves; from the Bottom of which, at the Middle, ariſes a 
Kind of Tube, call'd the Piſtillum; and pretty fine Threads, 


call'd the Stamina, are diſpos'd around it: Theſe Stamina are 


likewiſe from the Bottom of the Flower, and terminate at the 
Top in little Bunches call'd Apices, which are replete with a 
fine Duſt call'd Farina. 

This is the general Structure of the Flowers of Plants, al- 
tho* they are infinite Ways diverſify d, and to ſuch a Degree, 
that ſome have no ſenſible Piſtil, and others want the Stamina ; 
others again have the Stamina, but want the Apices; and ſome 
Plants exceed all others in this, that they have no Flowers : 
But if it be allow'd, that this before-mention'd be the moſt 
common Structure of Flowers, it will follow, that theſe Parts 
that ſeem wanting are uſually only leſs apparent. 

The Fruit is uſually at the Baſe of the Piſtillum; ſo that 
when the Piſtillum falls with the reſt of the Flower, the Fruit 
appears in the ſtead of it: But oftentimes the Pi/tillum is the 

ruit itſelf ; but ſtill they have both the ſame Situation in the 
Center of the Flower ; and the Petala, or Flower-leaves, 
which are diſpos'd around the little Embryo, ſeem to be de- 
ſign'd only to prepare a fine Juice in the little Veſſels, for the 
Support of it during the little 'Time that they laſt, and it re- 
quires : But ſome ſuppoſe the chief Uſe of them to be to de- 
fend the Pi/tillum, &c. 

The Aces of the Stamina are ſmall Capſulz, or Bags full 
of a Farina or Duſt, which falls out when the Capſula grows 
ripe, and burſts, 

Monſ. Tournefort ſuppos'd this Duſt to be only an Excrement 
of the Food of the Fruit ; and the Stamina to be but only ex- 
cretory Ducts, which filtrated this uſeleſs Matter, and thus 


diſcharg'd the 2 But Mr. Morland, Mr. Geoffroy, and 
if 


others, find nobler for this Duſt. . On their Principle, the 
Stamina, with the Apices and Farina, make the Male Part of 
the Plant; and the Piſtil, the Female. 

Mr. Morland ſays, It hath been long ago obſery'd, that 
there is in every particular Seed a ſeminal Plant conveniently 
lodg'd between the two Lobes, which conſtitute the Bulk of 
the Seed, and are deſign'd for the firſt Nouriſhment of the 
tender Plant, 

But the admirable Dr. Grew, to whoſe generous Induſtry 
and happy Sagacity we are indebted for the beſt Improvements 


of this Part of gh, 5 is the only Author I can find, who 


ath obſerv'd, that the Farina, or fine Powder, which is at its 
proper Seaſon, ſhed out of thoſe Thece, or Apices ſeminiformes, 
[i. e. Seed-forming Cafes] which grow at the Top of the 
Stamina, doth ſome Way perform the Office of Male Sperm. 
But herein, I think, he falls ſhort, in that he ſuppoſes them 
only to drop upon the Outſide or Uterus, or Vaſculum Seminale, 
and to impregnate the included Seed by ſome ſpirituous Emana- 
tions, or energetical Impreſs. 


That which is now ſubjeted to the Diſquiſitions and Cen- 


ſure of ſuch whoſe exquiſite Skill doth conſtitute them Judges 


of ſuch Performances, is, whether it be not more proper to 
ſuppoſe that the Seeds which come up in their proper Involucra, 
are at the firſt unimpregnated Oua (or Eggs) of Animals; that 
this Farina is a Congeries of ſeminal Plants, one of which muſt 
be convey'd into every Ouum before it can become prolifick : 
That the Stylus, in Mr, Ray's Language, or the upper Part of 
the aug in Mr. Tournefort's, is a Tube deſigned to con- 
vey theſe ſeminal Plants into their Neſts in the Ova : That 
there is ſo vaſt a Proviſion made, becauſe of the Odds there are, 
whether one, -of ſo many, ſhall ever find its Way into and 
thro' ſo narrow-a Conveyance, bs 

To make this Suppoſition the more credible, I ſhall lay down 
the Obſervations I have made upon the Situation of theſe Sta- 
mina and the Stylus in ſome few Species of Plants, 

Firſt, In the Corona Imperialis, where the Uterus or Vaſcu- 
lum Seminale of the Plant ſtands upon the Center of the Flow- 
er; and from the Top of this ariſeth the Stylus, the Vaſculum 
Seminale and Stylus together repreſenting a Piſtillum. 

Round this are placed fix Stamina; upon the Ends of each 
of theſe are Apices, ſo artfully fixed, that they turn every Way 
with the leaſt Wind, being in Height almoſt exactly equal to 
the Stylus about which they play, and which in this Plant is 
manifeſtly open at the Top, as it is hollow all the Way: Ip 
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which we muſt add, that upon the Top of the Stylus there is a 
Sort of Tig conſiſting of pinguid Vil, which I imagined to be 
laced there to catch and detain the Farina as it flies out of the 
ec; from hence, I ſuppoſe, the Wind ſhakes it down the 
Tube, till it reach the Vaſculum Seminale. 

In the Caprifolium, or Honey-ſuckle, there riſes a Stylus from 
the Rudiments of a Berry, into which it is inſerted, to the 
Top of the monopetalous Flower ; from the Middle of which 
Flower are ſent forth ſeveral Stamina, that ſhed their Farma 
out of the Caſes upon the Orifice of the Stylus, which, in 
this Plant, is villous or tufted, upon the ſame Account as in 
the former. by, | 

In Allizm, or common Garlick, there ariſes a tricoccous Uterus, 
or Seed-veſlel ; in the Center of which is inſerted a ſhort Sty- 
lus, not reaching ſo high as the Apices, which thus over-topping 
it, have the Opportunity of ſhedding their Globules into an 
Orifice more eaſily : For which Reaſon, I can diſcern no Tuft 
upon this (as in the former) to inſure their Entrance, that be- 
ing A for, by its Situation juſt under them. 

e Reader, I hope, will excuſe me, if I preſent him now 
with ſome ſuch Reaſonings or Reflections as the foregoing Ac- 
count doth ſuggeſt, and will ſupport ; and I can't but hope to 
perſuade thoſe that are candid,” that I have affign'd to the ſe- 
veral Patts of the Flowers I have mention'd, their true and 
real Uſe. | 2 

For nothing can be more natural than to conclude, that 
where a fine Powder is curiouſly prepar'd, carefully repoſited, 
and ſhed abroad at a peculiar Seaſon, where there is a Tube ſo 

lanted as to be fit to receive it ; and ſuch Care in diſpoſing this 

ube, that where it doth not lie directly under the Caſes that 
ſhed the Powder, it hath a particular Apparatus at the End to 
inſure its Entrance, 

Nothing can be more genuinely deduced from any Premiſes, 
than it may from this, that this Powder, or ſome of it, 
was deſigned to enter this Tube. If theſe Stamina had been 
only excretory Ducts, as has been hitherto ſuppoſed, to ſepa- 
rate the groſſer Parts, and leave the Juice deſigned for the 
Nouriſhment of the Seed more reſerved, what Need was there 
to lodge theſe Excrements in ſuch curious Repoſitories ? "They 
would have been convey'd any-where, rather than where there 


was ſo much Danger of their dropping into the Seed-veſſel again, 
as they are here. Abs 


Again: The Tube over the Mouth of which they are ſhed, 
and into which they enter, leads always directly into the Seed- 
veſſel. 

To which we muſt add, that the Tube always begins to die 
when theſe Thecæ are empty'd of their Contents: If they laſt 
any longer, it is only whilſt the Globules, which enter at their 


Orifice, may be ſuppos'd to have finiſh'd their 7 Now, 


can we well expect a more convincing Proof of theſe Tubes 
being deſigned to convey theſe Globules, than that they wither 
when there are not more Globules to convey ? 

If I could now ſhew, that the Ova, or unimpregnated Seed, 
are ever to be obſerved without this ſeminal Plant, the Proof 
would ariſe to a Demonſtration ; but having not been ſo happy 
as to obſerve this, I ſhall content myſelf at preſent with ſug- 

eſting, that hence one would conclude, that the Petala of the 

lower were rather deſigned to ſever ſuperfluous Juices from 
what was left to aſcend in the Stamina, than the Stamina to 
perform this Office, either for them, or the unimpregnated 
Semina, and obſerve- the Analogy between Animal and Yeget- 
able Generation, as far as was neceſſary there ſhould be an 
Agreement between them. I ſhall recommend the Inquiry to 
thoſe Gentlemen who are Maſters of the beſt Microſcopes, 
and Addreſs in uſing them; tho*, in the mean Time, I have 
made ſome Steps towards a Proof this Sort, and have met with 
ſome ſuch Hints, as make me not deſpair of being able, in a 
ſhort Time to give the World even this Satisfaction. ; 

For not to inſiſt upon this, that the Seminal Plant always 
lies in that Part of the Seed which is always neareſt to the In- 
ſertion of this Stylus, or ſome Propagation of it into the Seed- 
veſſels, I have diſcover'd in Beans, Peaſe, and Phaſeols, juſt 
_ one End of what we call the Eye, a manifeſt Perforation 
- (diſcernible by the 
leads directly to the Seminal Plant, and at which I ſuppoſe the 
Seminal Plant did enter; and I am apt to think, the Beans or 
Peaſe that don't thrive well, may be found deſtitute of it. 
But I muſt now proceed to deſcribe ſome other Plants, 
whereby it will appear, that there is a particular Care always 
exercis d to convey this Powder, ſo often mention'd, into a 
Tube, which may convey it to the On. 
Now, in nous Plants, if we carefully take off the 
Petala of the Flower, we ſhall diſcover the Pod or Siligua 
cloſely cover d with an involving Membrane, which, about the 
Top, 1 2 into ſeveral Stamina, each fraught with its Quan- 
tity of Farina ; and theſe Stamina are cloſely bound upon the 
Bruſh, which is obſervable at the End of that Tube, which 


Compoſition, and full of ſubtil and penetrating Parts, 
pears from its ſprightly Odour) which rs Ns the Piſtils d 


2 Sort of magnifying Glaſſes) which 


here alſo leads directly to the Pod: It ſtands not upri 
deed, but fo bended as to make near a" right Ne 
it. | e 

In Roſes there ſtands a Column, conſiſting of many 
cloſely Guang roger, tho” eaſily ſeparable, each leadi * 
they eee |, the Stamina in a great Number a 

G | 
In oe gre or Spurge, there riſes a tricoccous v 
that, whilſt it is ſmall, and not eaſily diſcernible, lies * 
Bottom till it is impregnated; but afterwards grows and 
ſtands ſo high upon a tall Pedicle of its own, as would temp, 
one to think, that there were to be no Communion bergin, 
this and the Apices. | 3 1 

In the Strato-berries and Raſp-beries, the Hairs which grow 
upon 7 1 Fruit, (which, I ſuppoſe, may be ſurprizing t 
ſome) are ſo many Tubes leading each to their particular Nd 
and therefore we may obſerve, that in the firſt opening of the 
Flower there ſtands a'Ring of Stamina within the Paal, 2nd 
the whole inward Area appears like a little Wo of the 
2 * dra. ; N. when they have receiv'd and convey 

eir es, Seeds f and riſe in a carneous 
Thus far Mr. Mor land. ö * fu 

We may obſerve a Veſſel at the Bottom of the Piftil of the 
Lil, which Veſſel we may call the Uterus or Womb ; in ich 
are three Ovaries fill'd with little Eggs or Rudiments of Seed 
found in the Ovaria, which always decay and come to nothing 
unleſs impregnated with the Farina of the fame Plant, or ſons 
other of the ſame Kind: The Stamina alfo ſerve for the Co. 
veyance of the Male Seed of the Plant to be perfected in th 
Apices ; which, when ripe, burſt forth in little Particles like 
Duft : Some of them fall into the Orifice of the Pi/il, a 
are either convey'd thence.into the Utritle, to fecundify th 
Female Ova, or lodg'd in the Piſtil, where, by their magnetic 
Virtue, they draw the Nouriſhment from the other Part, g 
the Plant into the Embryos of the Fruit, making them fyrl 

ow, c. : 
| I * oe: bers Fey the Cyclamen, and t 

mperial Crown, the Piſtil is much longer than the Stam 
that the Duft may fall 9 their Apices in ſufficient Quantice 
on the 2 for the Buſineſs of Impregnation. | 

Mr. Geoffrey aſſures us, that in all the Obſervations he ul 
made, the cutting off the Piſfil before it could be impregnated 
by the Farina, adualhy render*d the Plant barren for that Se 
ſon, and the Fruit abortive. OY | 

In many Kinds of Plants, as the Oat, Pine, Willno, h 
the Flowers, Mr. Geoffroy obſerves, have their Stamina ul 
Apices, whoſe Farina may eaſily impregnate the Rudiments d 
the Fruit, which are not far off, Bt. 

Indeed there is ſome Difficulty in reconciling: this Syſten 
with a certain Species of Plants, which bear Flowers without 
Fruit; and another Species of the ſame Kind and Denomins 
tion, which bear Fruit without Flowers; ſuch are the Pals, 
Hemp, Hop, Poplar, &c. whiich are hence diſtinguiſh'd int 
Male and Female : For how ſhould the Farina of the Ma 
here come to . the Ova of the Female? 

This Difficulty Mr. Geoffrey ſolves, by ſuppoſing the Wind 
to be the Vehicle that conveys the Male D to the Femit 
Uterus ; which is confirm'd by an Inftance of - Foulanus Pmts 
nus, of a ſingle Female Paln- tree growing in a Foreſt, whic 
never bore Fruit, till having riſen above the other Trees of the 
Foreſt, and being then in a Condition to receive the Form 
wie Je by the Wind, it began to bear Fruit in abur 

ce. | | WY 
As to the Manner wherein the Farina fecundifies, Mr. Gf 


Frey advances two Opinions: | 
1ſt, That the Farina being always found of a fſulphura 
(as 3 


. 
* 


the Flowers, there reſolves, and the ſubtil of it pene- 
trating the Subſtance 'of the Piſtil, excite a Fermentation, 
which putting the latent Juices of the oung Fruit in Motion, 
occaſions the Parts to unfold the young Plant that is inclos d i 
the Embryo of the See. * 
In this Hypotheſis, the Plant in Miniature is ſuppos d u 
be contain'd in the Seed, and to want only a proper Juice to 


- 


unfold its Parts, and make them grow. 


The ſecond Opinion is; That the Farina of the Malt 


Plant is the firſt Germ or Semen of the new Plant, and ſtand 


in need of nothing to enable it to grow-or unfold, but a ongt 


ble Maus with the Juice it finds prepar d in the Enibryo 


It may be obſerv'd,” that theſe two Theories of Vegetable Gf 
neration bear a ftrict Analogy to thoſe two of Am Genet 
on, viz, either that the young Animal is in the Semen Maſor 
linum, and only ſtands in need of the Juice of the Matrix b 
cheriſh and bring it forth; or that tho Neue ale Ovum * 
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U. Animal, and requires only the Male Seed to excite 


jon. ene | A. . ; »J7 5 
me Geoffrey rather takes the proper Seed to be in the Fa- 
„ , inaſmuch as the beſt Microſcopes don't diſcover. the leaſt 
Appearance of any Bud in the little: Embryo's of the Grains, 
when they are examin'd, before the Apices have ſhed their 


Det leguminous Plants, if the Petala and Stamina be remoy d, 
the Piſtil, or that Part which becomes the Pod, be view'd 
with the Microſc before the Flower be open, thoſe = 
deen. tranſparent Yeficulz, which are to become Grains, wi 
— in their natural Order, yet ſtill ſhewing nothing elſe but 
che mere Coat or Skin of the Grain. £ 
If you continue to obſerve the Flowers as they advance 
for ſeveral Days ſucceſſively, you'll find them to ſwell, 
Degrees to e replete with a limpid Liquor ; in 
which, when the Farina comes to be ſhed, and the ves of 
the Flower to fall, there may be obſerv'd a little greeniſh Speck 
or Globule floating about at large, , TR 
There is not at firſt any Appearance of an Organization in 
this little Body; but in time, as it grows, you may begin to 
diſtinguiſh two little Leaves like two. ſmall Horns: As the lit- 
tle Body grows, the Liquor diminiſhes inſenſibly, till at length 
the Grain becomes quite opake; and upon n it, the 
Cavity will be found fill'd with a young Plant in Miniature, 
conſiſting} of a little Germ or Plantula, a little Root, and the 
Lobes of the Bean or Pea, 0 ; | 
The Manner wherein this Germ of the Apex enters the 
Vificula of the Grain, is not very difficult to determine: For 
belides that the Cavity of the Piſtil reaches from the Top to 
the Embryo's of the Grains, thoſe Grains or Yeficule have a 
little Aperture correſponding to the Extremity, of the Cavi 
of the Piſtil, ſo that the ſmall Duſt or Farina may eaſily fall, 
or find an eaſy re in the Aperture in the Mouth of the 
Veſſels, which is the Embryo of the Grain. | 
This Aperture or ' Cicatricula is much the ſame in both 
Grains, and it is eaſily obſerv'd in Peas, Beans, &c. without 
a Microſcope. 8 
The Root of the little Germ is juſt againſt this Aperture, and 
it is through this it paſſes out when the little Grain comes to 
minate, : 
Dr. Patrick Blair, treating of the Generation of Plants, 
fays, That a Vegetative Life is common to. them, as well as 
malt; and that the Propagation or Production of the Spe- 
cies is the Effect of the Vegetative, not the Senſitive Life in A- 
nimals, as well as in Plants; and that if there be a Neceſſity 
of the Concurrence of two different Sexes in Animals, at the 
tting or Generating of the Species, the ſame Neceſſity 
muſt be in Plants too: For as a Cow, a Mare, a Hen, a S$he- 
Reptile, an Inſet, &c. cannot produce an Animal without 
the Male; no more can it be ſuppos'd that a Plant can pro- 
duce fertile Seed without the Concurrence of the Male Plant, 
or the Male Parts of the Plant. g 
Mr. Ray ſays, That he will not deny that both Trees and 
Herbs may produce Fruit, and even come to Maturity, with- 
out the Male Seed being ſprinkled upon them. For tho' moſt 
Birds do not lay Eggs without Congreſs of the Male, yet the 
Hen often does it without copulating with the Cock; but then 
theſe Eggsare barren and Wind-Eggs. - Juſt ſo, tho' a Female 
Plant * produce Seed of itſelf, yet that Seed is never fer- 
tile. For, * | | 
iſt, As the Work of. Generation in Animals does not proceed 
from their Animal or Senſitive Life, but from their Vegetative, 
which being the ſame as in Plants, that Operation muſt be per- 
form'd after the ſame Manner in both: Therefore, as there is 
a Neceflity of two different Sexes in Animals, it muſt be ſo 
too in Plants, 
2dly, As paſſive Seminal Matter in Female Animals cannot 
be productive or fertile of itſelf, without being impregnated, 
animated, or its Particles ſet in- Motion and dilated by the 
active Principles of the Male Seminal Matter; neither can the 
Female Seed in Plants be render'd fertile, until it be impreg- 
— by the Farina Facundans from the Male Parts of the 
ts. 


a Fer- 
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As to the Flowers of Plants, if they were not aſſiſting to, 
or if there were not ſome extraordinary Uſe from them in the 
Perfection of the Seed, they would not be ſo often obſerv'd 
upon Plants as they are. But ſince there is no Fruit or Seed 
without a previous Flower; and ſince where the one is obvi- 
ous, the other is conſpicuous ; and ſince one is ſcarce to be ob- 
ſerved with the naked Eye, neither is the other ; this implies 
a Relation between them, that the one of them is not to be 

ed without the other. | | 
It 1s true, there may be Flowers upon a Plant, where the 
Fruit is ſeldom ſeen, eſpecially in theſe Northern Climates, 
ſuch as the Pervinca, the Nymphara alba minima, and ſeveral 
Where the Plant exhauſts the nutritious Juice, in puſh- 
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are to be ſeen upon 


ing forth Tendrils, or u a running Root, which is fo 
weakened as not to be A ages bring the Fruit to Perfection: 
But there is no Fruit or Seed to be ſeen, unleſs a Flower tias 
been ſent as a Meſſenger before it, to give Notice of its Ap- 
proach ; tho! it is not f n the ſame Plant, yet it is 
L upon ſome other Plant o the fame Species : for the Flowers 
er diſtin Plants, different Branches, or diffe- 
rent Parts of the Branch from the Fruit, in the Abier, Corylus, 
N wr þ . &c. the Mercurialis, Spinachia, &c. - 

t the Fruit never appears, or never begins to increaſe u 
on theſe Plants, till the Flower is — gone; — nl 
they muſt ſerve for another Uſe, than to be merely ornamen- 
tal ; for if that were their principal Uſe, they would be always 
e en which they are not, ſor the moſt part, in apeta- 
lous Flowers ;, and they ſhould always be to be ſeen, and ne- 
ver be hid which is not ſo in the Aſarum, Hydreocotyle, 
&c, where, tho* the Flower is large enough in Proportion to 
the Fruit, yet it is not to be ſeen unleſs the Leaf be turn'd up, 
and both Flower and Fruit be narrowly ſearch'd for. 

The Frumenta and Gramina have their ſtaminous Flowers; 
yet in ſome of them the Flower is ſeldom to be ſeen, unleſs 
the Spike be ſhaken, and then the Apices will appear. 

he Polypodium and other capillary Plants have regular 
Flowers, which precede the minute Capſule or Seed-Velizls ; 
but neither of them are conſpicuous without a Microſ- 
cope. 

rom theſe Inſtances it appears, that Flowers are not con- 
ſtantly a Guard to preſerve the tender Embryo's from the In- 
juries of the Air ; for then the Flowers muſt always have been 
upon the ſame Pedicle with the Fruit, 

Therefore, ſince the Appearance of the Flower is the firſt 
Step towards the Production of the Seed, whether both be up- 
on the ſame Pedicle or not, it neceſſarily follows, that the 
one mult contribute towards the bringing of the other to Per- 


fection. 

The Ancients taking Notice, that ſeveral Plants did produce 
Flowers, and had no Seeds, and that other Plants of the ſame 
Species, and ſown from the ſame Seed, did produce the Seed 
without a previous Flower, they were ready to call the one 
Male, and the other Female, without any Notion that the one 
was aſſiſting to the other; for they look'd upon ſuch Flow- 
ers to be only barren ; and therefore they call'd thoſe which 
had Flowers Female, and thoſe that produc'd the Fruits Male 
Plants. Thus Mercurialis is called Spicata Fæmina, and Teſti- 
culata Mas, That which produces the Fruit muſt needs be 
the Female, as the Female Animal brings forth the Fetus 3 
and ſo the Te/ticulata muſt needs be the Male, and the Spicata 
the Female, 

Where-ever the Plants are Annual, .theſe, with the Flow- 
ers, are ſuch as have the Seed, are always near to each other ; 
but where the Root is Perrennial, and where the Plant is more 
frequently propagated by the Root than the Seed, the Caſe al- 
ters : for there being no need of the Seed to propagate the 


Plant, there is the leſs need of the Flower to be nearer to the 


Plant which produces the Seed. | 

So the Bryonia and the Lupulus are frequently ſeen to grow, 
the one to produce the Berry, and the other the /quamo/ſe 
Fruit, when the Plants which produce the Male Flowers of 
the one or the other are at a great Diſtance, And this is ſo far 
from being an Objection againſt the Neceſſity of two Sexes in 
Plants, as well as in Animals, that it is an Argument to con- 
firm it; for 8 ſhews the wonderful * in order to 

reſerve the Species, when the ordinary Means of propagati 

i by the Seed cannot be ſo vines i A attained, F — 
"heſe, and more that might be produced, being evident 

Proofs of two Sexes in Plants, as well as in Animals, we ſhall, 

in the next Place, give ſome Experiments to confirm this in a 

Negative Way, as has been already done in a Poſitive. 

, When Plants have been depriv'd of their Male Flowers, or 

Male Parts in the Flower, they either produc'd no Seed at all, 

or, if they did, they became abortive, dry'd up, or dwindled 

away; or, though the Seeds did come to Perfection, they were 

barren, or did not produce. 

Experiment 1ſt : Mr. Geoffrey honing out off all the ſtami- 
neous Tufts of Male Flowers from the Top of the Stalk in the 
Mayze or Turkey Wheat, as ſoon as they appear'd, and before 
the Spike loaded with the Embryo's of the Semen had put forth 
from the Alæ of the Leaves, ſeveral of theſe Embrys's decay'd 
and dry'd up after they were pretty big ; but ſome Grains up- 
on their Pedicles all along the Spike ſwelFd conſiderably, and 
ſeem'd to be full of. the Bud, and were conſequently fertile, 
while all the others miſcarry'd, and there was not one Spike 
where the whole Seeds did ripen to the full. | 
This Experiment is a ſufficient Proof of the Uſe of the 
Male Flewers in this Plant; for whatſoever that is which flows 
from the Racemi of theſe Flowerz, it ſeems it mult be condu- 
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cive not only for the Impregnation of the e, but alſo for the 
Growth and Impregnation of the Fruit. 
At preſent we ſhall ſhew, that what Nouriſhment is uſually 
furniſh'd by the Pedicle to the Embryo's, does not appear to 
be capable to dilate or expand itſelf, or contribute to the con- 
tinual Supply of nutritious Particles, unleſs the Embryo's were 
animated or enliven'd by the Spirit, which ſhould have flow'd 
from the Male Flowers ;' ſo that they were ſo debilitated and 
weaken'd, in aſcending from the Body of the Plant towards 
the Emibryo's, before they could arrive at them, that th 
which otherwiſe might have ſerv'd for the Augmentation 
. Increaſe of all the Embryo's upon the Spike, could not now 
do any thing more than contribute to the ripening of a few. 
And-altho” Mr. Geoffroy might have negro that theſe few 
Seeds which came to Perfection were fertile alſo, becauſe =_ 
were full of Germs ; yet he could not be ſure of that, unle 
he had ſown the ſame Seeds next Seaſon, and try'd whether 
they would chit or not. | 
ardeners who buy . Onion. and Leek Seed brought from 
Straſburgh, commonly try the following Experiment: They 
put a few of the Seeds into a Pot of Water mix d with Earth, 
and if they find they begin to ſpring or ſend forth the Seminal 
Leaf or Fibre of the Root, after a few Days they judge of the 
Product of it: And notwithſtanding all the Seeds, without 
this Trial, may ſeem to be productive, being equally firm, 
hard and ſolid, perhaps not more than one third of them will 
prove fertile. | 


And this Barrenneſs may proceed, either becauſe they had 


never been impregnated by the Male Parts of the Flower, or 


that they had been too much expos'd to the Air, being ſome 
time or other too much moiſten'd, and not afterwards been 
carefully dry*d, or have been kept too long, by which Neglect 
they loſe their Spirit or Life. | 

Now, If the Fulnefs, Solidity, and Firmneſs of a Seed is 
not a ſure Sign of its Fertility, then Mr. Geofroy. might have 
been miſtaken in his Opinion of the Fertility of theſe Seeds in 
the Mayze ; ſince he did not make any Trial of it, by com- 
mitting it to the Ground. 

In like manner, as to his ſecond Experiment of the Mercu- 
rialis Dioſcoridis, where he rais'd ſome Plants which had the 
Fruit, and others which had the ſtamineous Flowers, and re- 
mov'd the floriferous Plants before the Flowers were blown, 
every one of the Seeds upon the fructiferous Plants, except five 
or fix, miſcarried; which Seeds were ſo full, that he was per- 
ſuaded they were capable of producing new Plants : And the 
like was found by Camerarius in the Cannabis. Yet inaſmuch 
as neither of them try'd the Experiment, by ſowing the ſame 
Seed the ſecond Year, they could not be ſure but that they 
might have fail d in their Expectation. | 

. Bobart, Overſeer of the Phy/ick-Garden at Oxford, 
many Years ſince, which was before the Doctrine of the dif- 
ferent Sexes of Plants was well underſtood, being a Herbori- 
zing, found a Plant of the Lychnis Sylueftris Simplex, whoſe 
Flowers, tho* they had Stamina, had no Apices : and taking 
Notice that this was not only in one, but in all the Flowers 
upon the fame Plant, he imagin'd it might be a new Species, 
and therefore mark'd the Plant, and took Care to have it pre- 
ſerv'd till the Seeds were ripe ; and then they being full, hard, 
and firm, and, to outward Appearance, full of Germ, he 
ſow'd them in a proper Place in the Garden the next Seafon ; 
but not a Plant ſprung up from them. | 
' Theſe, and other Glance, ſet the Opinion of the different 
Sexes of Plants upon another Footing than has been received 
by moſt of our modern Authors: For it imports, that it is not 
the Nouriſhment of the groſs Subſtance of the Seed itſelf 
which is hereby meant, nor the Increaſe of the Seed-Veſſel, 
which is thereby deſign'd ; for (as is already-obſerv'd) a Hen 
can lay an Egg, without having before had Congreſs with a 
Cock ; and this, when newly laid, ſhall be of the ſame Big- 
neſs, Colour, Taſte, and Smell with another Egg which has 
been cock'd (as they call it) i. e. which has been fecundated 
by the Maſculine Seminal Materies : But the Difference will 
appear, when both are put under the Hen, in order to be 
hatch'd ; for the one ſhall pullulate or chit, and the other ſhall 
become fœtid and rot. 

The Caſe is juſt the ſame with the Seed of a Plant; it may 
be augmented and increaſed in its Bulk; it may become firm, 
hard, and ſolid, and have all the Tokens of a perfect Ri 

neſs, the Seed-Veſſels may be enlarg'd, and the Pulp or 2 
renchyma of the Fruit may be augmented ; and yet the Par- 
ticles of the Seed may remain ea. indigeſted, and incapable 
to be explicated and dilated, or ſet in a ſuitable Motion, where- 
by to protrude the Fibrilla of the Root at one End, and the 
Seminal Leaves at the other ; except it has before received ſome 
Extraneous Matter or ſome Active Particles from the Male 
Parts of the Flower, or from the Male Flower itfelf, © _ 


-'- In order to confirm the 


more or leſs fruitful Seaſons; may be known, to 2 
curious Perſons, by the Quantity of the Flowers which appe, 


| a | * 
ay effity of two Bexes of Plan. 
as well as in Animals, this familiar Conſideration” may h. 
added q That the Fertility or Barrenneſs of any Tree. 


in the Spring-time, and that not only in Trees when 
the Flower and Fruit are upon one and the fame Foot. l 
but alſo in ſuen Trees where the Flowers are upon dig 
Trees, or {i Places upon the ſame Tree :- Per i is ezh 
to determine, by the Katkins or Juli upon the Mum, Fig, 
or Haſel-tytes, whether ſuch or ſuch Trees will be 0 
barren for the enſuing Seaſon, before any of the Embtyy 
begin to break, be puſh'd forth, or 1 n 
© Having, already treated -of the Malt and Frmale Puri g 
Flowers, we ſhall next confider their L. 
Male Flnwers, which (as has been before obſerved) were 
merly reputed barren ; and the Plants/ which produced them 
were alſo called Female Plants: Becauſe thoſe Perſons 
having any Notion of different Sexes in Plants, they we, 
calPd Female, upon Account of their Weakneſs; or f 
85 any Thought of Sexes in them, it was only a1, 


* | | 

The Antients were ignorant of thoſe which are now 
call'd' Hermaphrodite Flowers ; and they not having a true N 
tion of Sexes of Plants, could not imagine that the Pary g 
both Sexes ſhould be in one Flower, upon one and the fa 


Foot-ſtalk.”' ' HOU | 
hrodite Animals bear the leaſt Proporta 


And * - 
in the Animal Kingdom, yet Hermaphrodites have the 
Share in the Vegetable; No they are not ſo — 
they have been ſupposd to be: For, upon a ſtrict Examin. 
tion, it will be found, that a great many more Plants h 
1 and Female Flowers, than was formerly he 
ieved, | 

The Neceflity of different Sexes in Plants having been. 
monſtrated, and that the Female Seed, tho? it ſhould g 
to the full, cannot be fertile, except it be impregnatedy 
what'it receives from the Male Parts of Flowers; we ful 
next explain the O of Generation in both Sexes. 

In the Animal Qt.conomy, there are, beſides thoſe Veg 

that are deſtinated for Nutrition, and the Seeretion of the f- 
veral Juices in the Body, Spermatick Veſſels, which conſift 
Preparantia, Differentia, and Continentia Semen. The Pra 
parantia' in Males are the Blood-veſſels, and the - Tefes : Th 
one conveys the Blood; and the other ſeparates the Say 
from the Blood, and elaborates it. 
So likewiſe in Plants there are Veſſels that receive the nuts 
tious Particles from the Earth, and convey it to the Extreniy 
of the Plant; ſome of which tend directly to the Leaf, al 
others to the Flowers. 

Thoſe which go to the Foot-ſtalk of the Flower may nt 
improperly be call'd Sermatick Veſſels ; for tis from them tht 
the Seminal Particles in Male, Female, and H. 
Flawers are ſeparated : Therefore the Foot-ftalks of the Hr 
maphrodite Flowers are proportionably larger than thoſe eithe 
of the Male or Female; they have a double Office, and cop 
tribute ſucceſſively to both, | 
In thoſe where the. Calyx becomes the Fruit, the greateh 
Supply is furniſh'd to it firſt, and diſtributed in its corticd 
Parts; as is viſible in the Roſe, in which the Foot-ſtalk is 0 
_—— OO. at firſt, as to be of an equal Bigneſs with the 

After the Calyx is thus form'd, the next Diftribution is to 
the Inner or Centrical Part of the Flower, which Dr. Dre 
calls Attire, and where the Pi/ti/lum becomes the Fruit; the 
Piſtillum and Stylus are form'd at the ſame time with the St 
mina and the Apices. | | | 
The Stylus at the very firſt acquires both its due Length and 
Bigneſs 3 for the nutritious Particles aſcending in the Center, 
never ſtop till the Stylus is ſtretched out to its full Length; 
and in ſuch as are furniſh'd with a peculiar | Apex, that h 
form'd firſt : The Neck of the Stylus, or that Part next to it, 
is the biggeſt ; from thence it gradually decreaſes in its Grof: 
neſs; till it comes to the Piſtillum. This is eaſily perceiv'd by 
thoſe who will take the Pains to open the Bud of a Lily, Ti), 
&c. before they are half blown. 2.7 
The Stamen is furniſhed next with an extraordinary Supply 
of the nutritious Particles before the Flower is blown: Theſe, 
whether fewer or more, are at firſt brought to their propor- 
tional Largeneſs, being round and juicy, - % 7 
The Apex is the third which receives this extraordinary Sup- 
ply of the Nouriſhment ; for after that the Stylus is form'd; 
that it may lean to it after the Veſſels. of the Stamem are ex- 
tended to their full Length, and ſo form'd that they can con- 


nded to their full Length, and fo form de e can con 
+ Logan batt. tho 
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"© Cipatity &f de he, it l then more 
the Capacity 3 Lily be opened before it be blown, 


fixed to its Center, 
ſo the o 
the Stamen 


extraordinary Supply of  Nouriſhment before the owing Wh 
this ex | PP' inlarged towards the Pe- # 
Morland, the Flower of which hangs d 


Theſe, upon the Reverſe, are firſt 


jon to the Inlargement of the Attire * At firſt they are all 

pores th more ſucculent towards "the Origin, and gradually 

Are; thinner and broader. The Stamina of Monopetalous 

Flowers do, for the moſt part, ariſe” partly fro, [ the 7 5a 

«elf, and partly from the Calyx, eſpecially if the Stamina cor- 
u 


Le the Middle of the Petalm, © 
155 


Suppl of Nouriſhment is carried to the Flowers) 2 a 
mon 


hout the ſeveral Bodies; it neceſſarily follows, that the 
throughout th j Veſſel Re Secretion 


or nutritious Juice 
er, as the Blood 
of the Flower, ſome Share goes to one Part of it, and ſome to 
another; ' as the Aorta Ars one Branch to the Spermatick 
Veſſels, and the Remainder of. it goes to perform the other 
Functions: and as a Part of the Sap is ſeparated by the Pedicle 
of the Flower, when the Remainder is diſtributed throughout 
the remaining Parts of the Plant; ſo the Arteria rans 
directly to the Teſtes in the Male, and Ovarium in the 
Female + And in Flowers, fome Veſſels tend directly to the 
Calyx (if it becomes the Fruit) or to the Perianthium (if there 
be any) ſome to the Petala, ſome to the Stamina, ſome to the 
Piftillum” ot Uterus, as it is called by Malpighius. | 

Theſe. Things being ſeriouſly reflected on, we muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity conclude, _ | | . 

1. That the ſame due Care is taken to elaborate and prepare 
the moſt ſubtil and impenetrable Particles of the nutritious 
Juice in Plants, as of the Blood in Animals, | 

2. This Subſtance ſo prepared, as it muſt be deſigned for 
ſome extraordinary Uſe, ſo this Uſe can be no other than that 
of being the Means of fecundating the Female Seed in Plants, 
as the other is of the Feminine Ova in Animals. . 

If any one ſhall take a Flower full blown, and pull one of 
the Stamina from the Pedicle, he will find a rough, viſcid Li- 
quor, like to the Sperma, which. remains here till its moſt 
ſubtile Parts have either aſcended the Stamen; or perhaps, the 
more groſs Particles might have remain'd there, after the moſt 
ſubtile had aſcended, before the Flower was blown : This is as 
plain and demonſtrable as can be in the Lilies; and in the 
Orange Lily, and moſt of the Martagon Lilies, there is a Con- 
trivance more obvious, | 

This viſcid Liquor aſcending by parallel Ducts to the Apex, 
there this ſubtile Matter is retain'd till it is farther elaborated 
by the Evaporations of the more humid and aqueous Particles, 
by the Heat of the Sun, and then it becomes a moſt ſubtile, 
fine, impalpable Duſt, which is then ſaid to be ripe, and is 
call'd the Farina. | | > 

Dr. Blair, after having given the Sentiments of ſeven dif- 
ferent Authors upon the Subject, proceeds to give his own, 
without ſubſcribing to the Sentiment of either the one or the 
other; and endeavours, by a ſtrict Examination of the Flowers 
themſelves, to find out which of theſe two Opinions, ſo dia- 
33 oppoſite to each other, are moſt agreeable to 


But before he begins, he lays down this general Maxim, 
which he takes for granted, That Nature is uniform in all ber 
derations, and never recedes from thoſe Rules laid gown by the 
wiſe 2 27 of all Things at the Creation, by performing the 
ſame Thing "after two 1 — and contrary Methods; and 
thence concludes, That if the Farina be a Congeries of Semi- 
Plants in one Species, it muſt be ſo in all. : 

If there be an and direct Paſſage ; or tho' it be not 
lo direct; yet, if by any indirect Paſſage, by which it can be 
demonstrated, that one lingle Grain of the Farina can enter 


ud den ente 


er half of it is ſo far extended above the Stamen, as Mr. Bradley, that the 


ſeveral other 
For, 1. As there is a continual Conflux of Particles thro? the 
Skin in Animal Bodies, it is alſo ſo in Vegetables : This appears 
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"every individual dees in one Plant, it muſt be ſo in all: But if 
neither of theſe hold good, and if it can be ptoved by ocular 

Aſſiſtance of a mr Pigs, in thoſe 
Mr, Morlund, Mr. Geoffroy, and 


: 


very Plants exemplified by 
rina in Subſtance cannot enter 


» both their Queries, Sup- 
ple given by Mr. 

ver of ownwards; tho? he 
does not deny but its Stylus may be hollow all the Way, and 
that jt may open at the Extremity ; yet, by its Situation, and 
ircumſtances, it does not ſeem to him to favour 


itions, and Aſſertions muſt fall. 
As for the Corona Imperialis, the firſt E 


eee fading of Flowers, or any other Part of a 
Plant, after it has been pluck' d off; which proceeds from the 


ary Evaporation of the Particles in the little Tubes, without any 
more ſucceeding in their Place. | 


He thinks it as reaſonable. to ſuppoſe, that theſe Particles 
flow out L 4 the hollow Stylus, as by any other Part, and alſo 
more ſenfibly there than elſewhere, becauſe of their bei 

concentrated within ſuch narrow Bounds ; and that if theſe 
Particles deſcend by the Stylus hanging downwards, the Particles, 


or rather Grains of the Farina, can never aſcend that ſame 


n * That if it ſhould be granted, that theſe Grains did aſcend 
by the Stylus; how do they get into the Seminal Veſſel ? that 
being cloſely ſhut up ; as will appear to any one who ſhall ob- 

erve it. =D 

3. Whereas Mr. Morland ſuppoſes, That the Rain either 
waſhes it, or the Wind ſhakes it = the Tube, till it reaches 
the Seminal Veſſel; Dr. Blair obſerves, That the Extremity, 
which is the upper Part of the Stylus in an erect Flower, muſt 
be the lower in a dependent one ; ſo that if either the Rain or 
Wind have Acceſs to it, it muſt neceſſarily either waſh or 
drive it away from the Seminal Veſſel, which is now the 
Schluss. | | ; 
L Bac here the Doctor takes notice of another Contrivance for 
anſwering that Purpoſe, i. e. a Sort of a Pelvis, or Ciſtern, 
ſituated at the Origin or Root of each Petalon, filled with a 
viſcous Liquor, which continues there, and never exceeds ita 
Bounds, ſo long as the Petalon is in Health: For fince the A- 
pices are here 73 5 775 fix d, that they turn every Way with 
the leaſt Wind, as Mr. Morland rightly obſerves, when th 
burſt, and the Farina is. driven to and fro, tho? it cannot fa 
eaſily enter the Tube, yet it may conveniently be blown up to- 
wards the Orifice of the Petala ſurrounding the Stylus, where 
5 ſtopped or ſtaid by this Viſcoſity *till it has perform'd its 

1 

To confirm this, he inſtances Mr. Fairchild, who, he ſays, 
being perſuaded that this viſcous Liquor did ſome Way or other 
contribute towards the fructifying of this Plant; but not un- 
derſtanding how it did fo, he tried the Experiment, by wiping 
this Liquor off as ſoon as. it. was depoſited in the Peluis, an 
the Flower which he ſo ſerved did not bear any Fruit. 
And the Way the Doctor accounts for this, is, that the 
Humidity being removed, the Farina is no ſooner blown up- 
wards, than it 'immediately falls down, without producing 
any Effect: And that which he takes to be a Confirmation of 
this, is, that bath Tulips and Fritillaria's have this Pelvis or 
Baſon, yet it is, for the moſt part, dry and empty; becauſe 
their Flowers being erect, eſpecially the former, they have no 
ſuch Need of this Liquor to retain the Duſt ; for that the 
Rain having immediate Acceſs to them, may waſh the Duſt 
towards the Origin of the Petala, where it can remain *till it 
has perform'd its. Office; whereas the Rain having no Acceſs - 
to the inner Surface of the Flower of the Corona Imperialit, 
it is naturally indowed with this Humidity depoſited there by 
ſeveral excretory Ducts, in order to render it fit for the Pur- 
poſe : And Mahpighius himſelf takes notice of this Singularity 
in this Flower, tho' he aſcribes no Uſe to it. 

The next Example propoſed by Mr. Morland, is the Yellow 


. Zily, which, according to his Figure, is repreſented as having 


Apices equally high with the Top of the Stylus and the Petala 
over-topping 41 other; whereas he ſays, that, by the nar- 
roweſt Inspection he ever could make, the Top of the Apices 
(they being then perpendicularly ſituated) reaches no higher 
than the. Neck of the Button upon the Top of the Szylus, and 
that this is before the Apices begin to burſt, and ſhed the Duſt; 
but as ſoon as the Flower begins to open, they depart from the 
Stylus, and force the Petala outwards, by a certain ks 
and expand themſelves: This being done, they immediate 

change their Toſture from a perpendicular to an oblique or hax 
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ene one nor do ever pour out their Duſt or Farina, 
*till they can convenient 4 drop it 57 the Bottom of the 
Flower, and towards the 


oot of the Piftillum. 

But taking it for granted that it were ſo, the Top of the 
Dodtor calls the Button, in oppoſition to the 

ices Staminum) he ſays, is ſo compact, and of ſo firm a 


Subſtance, that it is next to impoſſible that the Farina in Sub- 
Nance, or in integral Parts, can paſs thro' it. 


If the integral Parts, the compleat Grain, the minute Ge- 
buli, in which the whole Seminal Plant is contained, cannot 
then enter, the whole Compound muſt be diſſolved, and the 
minute Seminal Particles in this ſmall Grain of Duſt muſt 
be -diſunited: And if ſo, How ſhall theſe again come 
to cement, ſo as to make up one continued Body? Or 
how ſhall this little Body ſo united, penetrate a ſecond Time 
the Partition-wall betwixt the Stylus and Pi/tillum? And again, 
How ſhall it find out its Way to its Neſt, in the -proper Em- 
* bryo of the Seed! me 
The Doctor takes notice of the White Lily, the Orange * 
the Martagen Lily, &c. as * en to the Opinions of Mr. 
Morland, Bradley, &c. and alſo mentions the Iris, as a moſt 

egnant Inſtance, that the Farina cannot ſo much as come at 
the Piſtillum; for having ſix Petala, the three Stamina with 
long Apices lie hid between the three Petala which hang down- 
wards, and three large Expanſions of the Bifid Stylus, and the 
upper Part of the | hag oor ng Petalon : The Farina can 
never rcach the Center of the Stylus, tho* it were hollow, 
which it is not, but muſt deſcend along its Outſide, to the 
Top and Outſide of the Rudiment of the Fruit, there to emit 
its Efuvia. . = 

Theſe and other Inſtances, he concludes, are ſufficient Proof, 
that the Farina cannot enter the Stylus, penetrate” into the Pi- 
flillum or inner Part of the Seminal Veſſel, nor have the leaſt 
Acceſs to the Embryo of the Seed. | 

As to the Objection, That there is not Paſſage ſufficient to 
admit the Male Seed into the Uterus, or even into the Ovaries, 
it is thus anſwer'd: | | 1 5 

If it be conſidered how every Flower, when it is prepared 
for the Act of receiving the Male Seed, is ſo much under the 
Influence of the Sun, that the Petals open at its Approach, 
and ſhut.up again at its Departure, it very well explains how 


the Piſtillum or Female Parts of Generation are relaxed at one 


Time more than another, i. e. that the Female Parts are more 
relaxed at the opening of the Flower, than when the Flower is 
ſhut up: For the Flower-Leaves adhering to the Bottom of the 
Piftillum, muſt conſequently, when they bend back, put eve 
Part of the Piſtillum into a different Poſture to that in whi 
it was when the Petals were ſhut. 

And it is certain, that it is the Preſence of the Sun that 
ripens the Male Duſt in the Apices, and opens the little Caſes 
in Which it is contained, giving them a Springineſs that flings 
forth that Duſt as ſoon as it is ripe, ſo as to ſcatter it to a con- 
ſiderable Diſtance. The Female Parts are at this Time dilated 
by the opening of the Flower-Leaves, and the Apices or Chives, 
concurring, at the ſame Time in flinging forth their Male Duſt, 
anſwer the ſame End in the Generation of Plants, that the Act of 
Copulation does among Animals. th 

Having thus given ſeveral Reaſonings and Arguments uſed by 
various Authors, who have made it their Study to inveſtigate 
the Mode of Generation of Vegetables, whether the Impreg- 
nation of them proceeds from the Farina Fœcundans, or Male 
Duſt, entering the Uterus of Plants in Subſtance, or by Eu- 
via s, I ſhall not take upon me to determine the Diſpute ; e- 
ſpecially ſince Mr. Boyle has proved that all ERuvia's are ſub- 
tile Particles of Matter; ſo that it matters not how ſmall or 
minute theſe Particles are, ſince a Body in its firſt State may 
be ſo minute as to be ſcarcely e 

I ſhall therefore conclude with mentioning a few Experi- 
ments' of my own, which T communicated to Dr. Patrick 
Blair, which he improv*d as a Proof of his Opinion of Eu- 
via; and Mr. Bradley alſo, as a Proof of the Farina entering 
the Uterus in Subſtance, and leave the curious Enquirer to de- 
termine on that Side of the Queſtion, which Reaſon and Ex- 
periment ſhall influence him. 

I ſeparated the' Male Plants of a Bed of Spinage from the 
Female, and the Conſequence was, that the Seed did ſwell to 
the uſual Bigneſs ; but when ſow'd, it did not grow afterwards : 
= ſearching into the Seed, I found it wanted the Punctum 

te, 
I ſet twelve Tulips by themſelves, about ſix or ſeven Yards 
from any other ; and as ſoon as they blew, I took out the 
Stamina ſo very carefully, that I ſcatter'd none of the Male 
Duſt; and about two Days afterwards I ſaw Bees working on 
à Bed of Tulips, where I did not take out the Stamina; and 
When they came out, they were loaded with Duſt on their 
Bodies and Legs, and I ſaw them fly into the Tulibs, where I 
had taken out the Stamina; and when they came out, I found 


the Effluvia impregnating the Uterus of each other, 
In mut 


| a, Ly 
| Royal Society, wrote from New England, he mentions the in. 
terchanging of the Colours of the Indian Wheat, if the tion 


planted ſeparately, they conſtantly keep to their own : 


the different colour'd ns, the Alteration of Colours'is ©. 


they had left behind them ſufficient to impregnate theſe Flow. 

for they bore ripe Seeds, ME gens 
ws a Parcel of Sqvoys, which were planted for See near 
white and red Cabbages, the Seeds when ſown, produc'd half 
red, and ſome white Cabbages, and ſome Saveys with red Ribs 
and ſome neither one Sort nor the other, but a Mixture of Fi 
Sorts together.in one Plant, which I ſuppoſe might happen by 


Letter communicated by Paul Dudley, Eſq; to dee 


Colours are planted in Rows near each other; but if they u 


And this interchanging of Colours has been obſery'd, when 
the Diſtance between the Rows of Corn, has been ſeveral Tach: 
tho” he ſays, if there ha to be a high Board Fence betwey 


tirely prevented. 
Cucumbers and Melons do always produce Male and Fengþ 
Flowers upon different Parts of the ſame Plant: The My, 
Flower (which appears upon a flender Footſtalk, and hy 
large Style in the Middle, cover'd with an Orange- colour 
Farina) is by the Gardeners commonly call'd Pal Bliſem 
and are ſometimes, by unſkilful Perſons pull'd off ſoon afte 
they appear, ſuppoſing that they weaken the Plants if ſuffer 
to remain, which is a very great Miſtake : For in order to 
this Experiment, I planted four Holes of Melons. in a Place 
pretty far diſtant from any other; and when the Flowers begy 
to appear, I conſtantly pull'd off all the Male Flowers fron 
Time to Time before they open'd : The Conſequence 
that all the young Fruit dropt off ſoon after they appear d, a 
not one ſingle Fr ruit remain'd to grow to any Size, tho' the 
Vines were equally ftrong with thoſe which I had planted i 
another Place, where I ſuffer'd all the Flowers to remain upy 
them, from which I had a great Quantity of Fruit. 
From theſe, and many other Experiments, it is very plaiz, 
that there is a Neceflity that the Embryo of the Female Flons 
ſhould be impregnated by the Farina or Male Duſt, in order u 
render the Fruit perfect; but how, or in what Manner itz 
perform'd, is what we can only gue at, ſince in the Ges 
tion of Animals, our greateſt Naturaliſts differ very much 
their Opinions, nor can any of them aſcertain any particle 
Method how it is perform'd : I ſhall therefore conclude wid 
quoting the Words of the Reverend Dr. Hales, which art 
moſt ingenious Summary of the whole Doctrine of the Gar 
ration 7 Plants. 

If I (fays he) may be allow'd to indulge Conjecture in; 
«© Caſe in which the moſt diligent Enquirers are, as yet, aft 
<< all their laudable Reſearches, advanc'd but little farther thu 
* mere Conjecture, I would propoſe it to their Conſideratia, 
„ whether from the manifeſt Proof we have, that Sulphu 
* ſtrongly attracts Air, a Hint may not be taken, to conlide 
„ whether this may not be the primary Uſe of the Far 
„ Fecundans, to attract or unite with itſelf elaſtick or other 
<& refin'd active Particles: That this Farina abounds with vu 
„ phur, and that a very refin'd Sort, is probable from the ſub 
< tile Oil which Chymiſts obtain from the Chives of Saffra: 
And if this be the Uſe of it, was it poſſible that it could h 
more aptly plac'd for the Purpoſe on very moveable hin 
% fix'd on the ſlender Points of the Stamina, whereby it migt 
<« eaſily, with the leaſt Breath of Wind, be diſpers'd in ti 
Air, thereby ſurrounding the Plant, as it were, with a 
© Atmoſphere of ſublimed ſulphureous Pounce ; for may 
& Trees and Plants abound with it, which_ uniting with de 
Air Particles, they may, perhaps, be inſpir'd at ſever 
Parts of the Plant, and eſpecially at the Piſtillum, and be 
* thence convey'd to the Capſula Seminalis, eſpecially tou 
Evening and in the Night, when the beautiful Petals of the 
Flowers are clos'd up, and they, with all the other Parts d 
<< the Vegetable, are in a ſtrongly imbibing State: And if © 
<< theſe united, ſulphureous, and aerial Particles, we ſuppoſe 
„ ſome Particles of Light to be join'd, for Sir Iſaac Newt" 
has found, that Sulphur, attracts Light ſtrongly; then the 
<< Reſult of theſe three by far the moſt active Principles 
Nature, will be a Pundtum Saliens to invigorate the Semiml 
« Plant: And thus we are at laſt conducted by the regu 
* Analyſis of Vegetable Nature, to the firſt enlivening #1 
« ciple of their minuteſt Origin. "_ 

Some Perſons have objected to the Theory of the Gene 
tion, as here laid down, becauſe they have obſerved ſome 
female Plants produce Fruit, without having been impregnate 
by the Male. | "a | 
It is certain, that the female Plants may produce Frut, 
without the Impregnation of the Male; but it is not certain, 
that this Fruit or Seed will, if ſown, produce another Plant 
What has been ſo often related by Travellers and Hiſtoria 
of the Neceſſity of the male Palm-Tree being near the * 
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in order ta render it fruitful, hath been fully refuted by Father 
in his Account. of Africa, where be has treated of the 
That he obſerved in Martinica, 
grew by the Side of a Canwent, 
| 2 | Le this, burke alſo obſeoved, 
ing withi of this; but 
none of theſe. Fruit would tho they had made 
Trials of them; ſo that they were to procure 
ame Fruit from Barbary, in order to propagate theſe Trees. 
He likewiſe adds, That the Fruit which grew on this female 
Tree, never ripened fo ly, nor was ſo well taſted, as 
boſe which came from Trees which had ſtood near ſome of 
he Male. Therefore we may conclude, that the Fruit or 
Sed may be by the female Plants of moſt Kinds, 
without the of the male Sperm, which may appear 
perfect, and. fit ta produce other Plants; but if we 
amine the we ſhall find that moſt of them have not 
the Germ, or little Plant incloſed, nor will grow, if they are 
ſown. | 89. ; 
a repeated Number of Experiments, in ſeparating the 
Eo gy the female Plants, I have always obſerved, that 
where it has been done in Time, and with proper Care, fo as 
that there could have been none of the Farina farcundans of the 
mate Plant ſcattered on the female; that tho? the female Plants 
have produced ſometimes fair Seeds to Appearance, yet, when 
they have been carefully ſown, there has not been one Plant 
produced from them, except in one Experiment, which I re- 
two Years on a female Briony Plant, which grew ſingly, 
Eving no other Plant of the Kind near it, yet did perfect Seeds, 
which grew very well the following Seaſon. This Experiment 
tequires a farther ition, before any can be aſcer- 
ained in relation to the Theory of Generation, there having 
een ſo many made on a great Variety of Plants, 
hich have proved the Neceſſity of the Farina facundans im- 
pregnating the female Plants to render them fruitful. 


GENISTA JUNCEA ; is ſo call'd, of Genu, a Knee, be- 
it is a very flexible Plant. } Spaniſh Broom. 
The Chara#ers are; 
h hath 2 ow Branches : The Leaves are plac'd alter- 
ately, or in les > The Flowers are of the Pea-bloom Kind, 


which are ſucceeded by ſmoath Pods, containing ſeveral Kidney- 
upd Seeds in each. 


The Species are; 

1. GenisTa JuxncEA. J. B. The yellow Spaniſh 
broom. 

2. GenisT a hortenſis major Luſitanica. Vir. Luſit. The 
greater Portugal Broom, f 

3 GenisTA Hiſpanica pumila odoratiſſima. Tourn, Moſt 
fweet-ſcented low Spaniſh Broom. 

4. GenisT A Luſitanica, parvo flore luteo. Tourn. Portugal 
Broom, with a ſmall yellow Flower. 

Gruen a tinctoria Germanica, C. B. P. Green-wood, 
or Dyers- weed, or Wood-waxen, 
6. GenisTA finctoria Auſtriaca maxima, Boerb. Greater 
Auſtrian Dyers-weed, or W ood-waxen, 

7. GenisTA tinforia Germanica, foliiss anguſtioribus, 
C. B. P. German Dyers-weed, or Wood-waxen, with nar- 
tow Leaves. 
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8. GenisTA tinforia fruteſcens, foliis incanis. 
Shrubby Dyers-weed, with hoary Leaves. 

9. GenisTA tinforia Luſitanica maxima, PLURNA Lus1- 
TANORUM, Tourn, Great Portugal Dyers-weed, called Pi- 


urna by the Portugueze. a 

10. Gex1sT a tindtoria latifolia Lucenſis. Turn. Broad- 
leav'd Dyers-weed of Laca. 

11. GENIST A humilior Pannonica. Tourn, Lower Broom 

cpa C. B. P. B 

12. GENISTA ramoſa, foliis hyperici. C. B. P. Branching 
Broom, with St. ar 

13. GEniSTA Africana . fruteſcens, ruſci nervoſis foliis, 
— Shrubby African Broom, with ribbed Butchers-Broom 

es. 


14. GenisTA Aſricana fruteſcens, ruſci anguſtis * 
pr Shrubby ler Roach, with narrow Butc 

ves. > 
15. GEnisTA Africana arboreſcens, argented languine 
| —— Oldenl. Tree-like African Broom, covered with a 
8 | 

10. VENIST A Africana fruteſcens ſpicata purpurea, foliis 
; 3. Ola un Aro ſhrubby African Broom, 


very narrow Leaves. | 
0 ane BENISTA Africana fruteſcens ſpicata, 


. 


— 4 Spiked ſhrubby Afrom Broom, 
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18, GznisTA cana fruteſcens capitata, laricis wile, 
Le, Headed African abb n 
ves. 

19. GEnisTA Africana fruteſcens, capitulis Januginofis, la- 
ricis breviſſimo folio. Ole. Gray Ke Broom, with 
woolly Heads, and a very ſhort larch-tree Leaf. 

20. GENIS＋ A 12 ruteſcens, laricis incanis folits. 
. Shrubby African Broom, with hoary Larch- Tree 
ves. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is v 
near London, and is 2 d by the Gardeners amongſt 
other flowering Shrubs for Wilderneſs Quarters; where, by its 
long Continuance in Flower, together with its Sweetneſs, it 
affords an equal Pleaſure with moſt other flowering Shrubs. 

This Plant is eaſily propagated by ſowing the Seeds (which 
are annually produc'd in great Quantities upon the old Plants) 
in the Spring of the Year, upon a warm dry Soil, and in an 

Expoſure, obſerving not to cover the Seeds too thick with 
» (a Quarter of an Inch will be ſufficient) ; nor ſhould 
ou water the Ground until the Plants come up, which will be 
in about fix Weeks after ſowing, for too much Moiſture rots 
the Seeds: During the Summer-Time you muſt diligently 
clear the young Plants from Weeds, which, if ſuffer'd to re- 
main, would ina ſhort Time over-run and deſtroy the Plants. 
In this Place the Plants ſhould remain until the March follow- 
ing; at which Time you ſhould prepare a frefh Spot of Ground, 
in proportion to the Quantity of Plants you have to tranſplant : 
The 9 — being well dug and levell'd, you ſhould mark 
out the Rows ſtrait by a Line at three Feet Diſtance from 
each other: Then take up your Plants, being careful not to 
break their Roots, which would be very injurious to them, and 
ſet them a Foot aſunder in the Rows, cloſing the Earth to 
them with your Feet ; and if the Weather ſhould be very dry, 
you may give them a little Water, laying on a little Mulch firſt 
upon the Surface of the Ground near their Stems : This water- 
ing may be repeated once a Week, if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
dry, until _ have taken * —— . will be by the 
Beginning o , after which I ime they wi in no Danger 
of miſcarryi ng muſt obſerve alſo to keep the Ground 
clear from Weeds ; and in February or March, you ſhould dig 
up the Ground between the Rows to looſen the Earth, that 
the Roots of the Plants may the eaſier inſinuate themſelves and 
ſpread on each Side, otherwiſe they will be ſubject to have 
downright Tap-roots, which will render them very difficult ta 
tranſplant. In this Nurſery the Plants may remain two Years, 
by which Time they will be full large enough to be removed to 
the Places where they are deſign'd to remain for Flowering : 
Nor ſhould they be ſuffer'd to continue above three Years at 
moſt in the Nurſery, for after that Time it will be very danger- 
ous to remove them, they being ſome of the worſt Kind of Shrubs 
to tranſplant, when grown large, that I know amongſt all the 
Variety of flowering Trees. e beſt Time for tranſplanting 
them is, as I faid Before, towards the latter End of March, 
obſerving to do it in a perfect mild Seaſon, and when the Wind 
is South, or Weſterly ; for if the Wind blows from the North 
or Eaſt at this Seaſon, it either brings froſty Nights or cold dry- 
ing Winds, both of which are equally hurtful to theſe Plants 
when firſt remov*'d. You ſhould obſerve to lay ſome Mulch 
round their Stems, to prevent the Sun and Wind from pene- 
trating the Earth and drying their Fibres ; as alſo to water them 
in dry Weather, as was before directed, until they have taken 
Root, after which Time they will be in no Danger. 

This, altho* a Native of Spain, and the warm Parts of Eu 
rope, yet is become ſo hardy as to reſiſt the Cold of our Cli- 
mate in the Air, and will grow to the Height of twelve 
or fourteen Feet, and produce annually large Quantities of 
ſweet yellow Flowers, and perfect its Seeds; which if ſuffer'd 
to 1 to the Ground, will remain, * — _ . ſucceed- 
ing Spring, whereby you may be eaſily furniſh'd with y 
Phan without — Trouble, provided the Ground "gs. 
dug, nor the Seeds bury'd too deep to grow. 

he Portugal Sort is at preſent very rare in England, and 
only to be found in ſome curious Collections of Plants: This 
is not ſo hardy as the former, and requires to be ſhelter*d du- 
ring the Winter, tho' I am apt to believe it will ſtand abroad 
when grown woody, if planted in a light dry Soil and a warm 
Situation. This Plant flowers with us, but hath not as yet 
produc'd any Fruit in England that I have heard. 

The third Sort is not very common in the Engliþ Gardens; 
this is of much lower Growth than the common Spanifþ 
Broom, and the Flowers have a more agreeable Scent ; but 
being 2 hardy with the common Sort, may be eaſily pro- 
pagated in England, and will be a very ornamental Shrub, to 
plant in Front of the Spaniſb Broom ; will fill up the Bottom, 
and hide the naked 7 Plants; ſo are very proper. 
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to form Clumps of theſe Trees, which will have an agreeable 

Effect, when properly placed in Gardens. 8 5 ä 
The fourth Sort is alſo uncommon at preſent in England, 

but the Seeds may be cafily procured from 4 2 This 


Sort hath ſmall Flowers, which have little Scent, ſo is not ſo 
valuable as the former Sort, nor is it quite ſo hardy. This will 
live in the open Air in moderate Winters, but in very hard 
Froſt they will be in danger of being deſtroyed, where they are 
not ſheltered ; ſo that ſome of theſe Plants ſhould be kept in 
Pots, that they may be removed into the Green-houſe in Win- 
ter, to preſerve the Kind. 

The fifth Sort grows wild in uncultivated Places in moſt 
Parts of England, and is gathered for the Uſe of the Dyers ; 
this, as alſo the common Broom, are extremely bitter z fo 
that, whenever they are eaten by the Cows, it gives a very 
bitter Tafte to the Cheeſe and Butter which is made of their 
Milk. 

The fixth Sort grows wild in Auſtria, from whence the 
learned Dr. Boerhaave procured the Seeds, who has ſince di- 
ftributed it to ſeveral curious Perſons in England. 

The ſeventh Sort grows wild in Germany, as alſo in France 
and Flanders, but is not very common in England. Theſe 
three Sorts are of humble Growth, ſeldom riſing above two 
Feet high ; but as they make a fine Appearance when they are 
in Flower, ſo they merit a Place in _ Garden ; 
where, if they are diſpoſed in Clumps, in the Middle whereof the 
common Spaniſh Broom muſt be planted, and round that the firſt 
Sort here mentioned, with theſe three Sorts round the Outſide, 
the whole Clump will appear like one great Buſh of yellow 
Flowers; for as they al produce their Flowers at the ſame 
Seaſon, which continue a conſiderable Time, ſo they make an 
agreeable Variety in large Gardens, and require very little 
Care, excepting to clear them from large over-bearing Weeds, 
after they have taken Root. 

The eighth and ninth Sorts riſe to a greater Height than 
either of the former, but are ſomewhat tenderer, being Na- 
tives of warmer Countries; ſo ſome of theſe ſhould be kept in 
Pots, that they may be removed intò Shelter in Winter; for 
thoꝰ they will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters in the 
open Air, if planted in a warm Situation, yet they are often 
deſtroyed in very hard Froſts ; ſo that where ſome of them 
are not protected, the Sorts may be loſt. 

The tenth and eleventh Sorts ſeldom riſe above two Feet 
high, ſo are proper to mix with the fifth ſixth and ſeventh 
Sorts, to form Clumps, c. Theſe are ſomewhat tender 
while young, ſo ſhould be kept in Pots and ſheltered for a 
Year or two while young; but afterward they will live in the 
open Air very well, provided they are planted in a warm Si- 
tuation, | 

The twelfth Sort is a low ſpreading Plant, ſeldom riſing to 
the Height of two Feet, but ſpreads its Branches pretty far on 
every Side. The Flowers of this Kind are ſmall, and being 
produced thinly at the Extremity of the Branches, does not 
make ſo good an Appearance, as either of the former Sorts, 
This is very hardy, ſo will endure the Cold of our Climate 
extremely well. | 

All theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a Bed of light Earth, in an open Situation, toward 
the End of March; for if they are ſown too early, and the 
Spring ſhould prove cold or wet, the Seeds generally periſh in 
the Choan, When the Plants begin to appear, they ſhould 
be carefully weeded, and in very dry Weather they ſhould be 

ently refreſhed with Water, ,which will very much promote 
their Growth : during the Summer Seaſon, they muſt be 
conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, which is the only Culture 
they will require, In this Bed the Plants may remain until 
the following Spring, when they ſhould be tranſplanted juſt 
before they begin to ſhoot ; ſo that you ſhould prepare a Spot 
of freſh Ground, which ſhould be carefully dug and cleanſed 
from the Roots of bad Weeds; then you muſt take up the 
Plants with great Care, for they 2 ſhoot long Roots 
pretty deep in the Ground; which, if they are too much 
torn, will endanger the Plants. Theſe muſt not lie long out 
of the Ground, for at this Seaſon their Roots will dry very 
ſoon; therefore they ſhould be immediately planted, and the 
Surface of the Ground muſt be covered with Mulch, to pre- 
vent the Sun and Wind from entering the Ground, and dry- 
ing the Roots of the Plants; then they ſhould be well water- 
ed, and if the Spring ſhould prove dry, it will be proper to 
repeat the Waterings two or three times in a Week, until the 
Plants are well rooted. The Diſtance which ſhould be allow- 
ed to theſe Plants, for thoſe of the larger Growth, is three 
Feet Row from Row, and eighteen Inches aſunder in the 
Rows; but for thoſe of ſmall Growth, two Feet Diſtance 
Row from Row, and one Foot aſunder in the Rows, will be 
ſufficient, In this Nurſery the Plants may remain two Years ; 

during which Time they ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from 


Weeds, and the Ground between them muſt be car 


EG, 


every Spring, to prevent their Roots from running out tog bn, 
for as they ſend forth long flender Tap-roots, {6, if theſe x, 
not Tut to force out Fibres near the Stem of the F the 
will be in Danger of ſuffering when they are tranſplanteq ; fi 
which Reaſon they ſhould not remain in che Nurſery loge 
than two Years, becauſe theſe Plants cannot be removed, fies 
they are older, with any Safety. The beſt Seaſon to tranſplaꝶ 
theſe Plants, is t the End of Marth, ot the Beginnt 
of April, juſt before they begin to ſhoot # when they muſt b 
carefully taken up, as was before directed, and planted 32 
immediately, covering the Surface of the Ground with M 
and obſerving to water them in dry Weather, until han 
taken Root again; after which Time they will require no fu. 
ther Care, but to keep them clear from great over-hex; 

Weeds, which, if permitted to grow amongſt 8 
greatly weaken, if not abſolutely feftroy them. Theſe Play 
moſt of them flower in June, July, and Auguſt, and they 
Seeds ripen in September, | 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth Sorts, are Ny 
tives of the Country about the Cape of Good Hope, ſo are te. 
deret than either of the former Sorts; theſe are preſerved in 
Pots, and removed into the Green-houſe in Winter ; for 
cannot endure the Cold of our Winters in the open Air: hy 
they ſhould have a great Share of freſh Air in mild Weather: 
ſo, if they are placed in an airy Glaſs-caſe, amongſt Ficeidn, 
and other hardy exotic Plants, which require a large Share i 
Air in Winter, as alſo as much Sun as poſſible; they vil 
thrive bettter than when they are placed amongſt Orange-trg 
in a common Green-houſe, and will flower much better, 
Summer theſe Plants muſt be placed abroad in a warm Situ- 
tion, where they may be defended from ſtrong Winds; and u 
dry Weather they muſt be frequently watered, which will « 
courage them to flower freely, and cauſe them to produc 
good Seeds; for want of which Care the Flowers often i 
off, and are not ſucceeded by Pods. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſom 
early in the Spring, in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, al 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; and wha 
the Plants begin to appear, they muſt be kept clear fron 
Weeds, and fre uently refreſhed with Water * Glaſſes d 
the Hot- bed muſt alſo be raiſed every Day, to admit freſh At 
to the Plants, otherwiſe they will draw up very weak; fors 
theſe Plants are not very tender, ſo they muſt be inured i 
bear the open Air as ſoon as the Seaſon proves favourable; t 
ward the latter End of May, the Pots ſhould be removed ot 
of the Hot-bed, and placed for a little time in a Glaſs-cak 
where they may have a greater Share of Air; and the Midde 
of June, they ſhould be placed in the open Air in a ſheltered 
Situation, where they may remain till October; when thy 
muſt be removed into the Guss- caſe again, where they ſhoull 
be placed on Shelves, to enjoy the Advantage of Air and Sun; 
and during the Winter they muſt be frequently refreſhed wit 
Water, but it ſhould be given in final Quantities at this de 
ſon, eſpecially while the Plants are young. The followig 
Spring, theſe Plants ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots, ai 
carefully parted, planting each of them into a ſeparate ſnl 
Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a very me 
derate Hot-bed, which will facilitate their taking Root; bu 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be covered with Mats ever 
Day, to ſcreen the Plants from the Sun, until they are rooted; 
after which time they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Ai, 
and muſt be frequently watered, In May they muſt be inurel 
to bear the open Air by Degrees, into which they ſhould be 
removed the 33 of June, and placed in a warm Situr 
tion. With this Management theſe Plants will thrive very 
well, and in two Years after will begin to produce thei 
Flowers, when they will make an agreeable Diverſity am 
other exotic Plants, | | 


| GENISTA $PINOSA ; the Furz, Whins, ot'Gorle. 
The Characters are; 


The whole Plant is very thorny : The Flowers (which art if 
the Pea-bloom Kind) are diſpos'd in ſhort thick Spikes, which 
are ſucceeded by ſhort compreſs'd Pods, in each of which are ct 
tain'd three or four Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds, 


The Species are; 


1. GENIST A SrIx OS A vulgaris. Ger. Emac, The Com- 
mon Furz, Whins, or Gorſe. 

2. Gzxis rA SpixoSsA minor. Park. Theat. The leſſe 
| SR. | 
3. GentsTA minor 2 vel Genifta Spin 
Anglica, C. B. P. Needle-Furz, or Petty-Whin. 
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Thefs three Plants do all of them grow wild on the Heaths 


land Commons in divers Parts of England, and are ſel- 


and w- Gardens: but if they ate rightly diſpos'd in 
n . | 
2 rate Widenes Quarters, and wick, o W'S W 
2 chey will make a ey agreeable Diverſity . amongſt 
H flowering Shrubs ; for their long continuance in 
— do merit a Place in every ſuch Plantation, 
This firſt of theſe Plants is ſometimes us'd to make Hedges, 
which Purpoſe it will do very well for a few Years, provi- 
it be kept cloſe at firſt, and the Ground underneath al- 
ded kept clear from Weeds: And it ſhould always be ob- 
wy, never to cut theſe Hedges in very dry Weather, nor too 
— in the Spring, or too late in Autumn; for if it ſhould 
early cold froſty Weather, or drying eaſterly Winds happen 
TRE it be cut, they will render the Hedge very unſightly 
ſoon long time, and often 785 many of the Plants, where- 
4. Form and Beauty of the Hedge will be entirely loſt ; and 
if you cut it too cloſe into the old Wood, it rarely ever breaks 
you”. $o that if the Hedge ſhould have grown beyond the 
5 ou intended it, the better way will be, to cut it quite 
= to the Ground, and let it riſe again from the Roots. See 
more of this under the Article of He ges. x 
The ſecond Sort never riſes ſo high as the firſt, and is there- 
fore proper to intermix with Shrubs of ſhorter growth; but 
ill do for all the Purpoſes of the firſt, and is equally as com- 
mon in moſt Parts of England. 
The third Sort ſeldom riſes above three Feet high ; nor will 
it ſupport itſelf while young, and therefore ſhould be faſten'd 
to a Stake, training the Stem upright, and forming it into a re- 
Head ; and after two or three Years being thus manag'd, 
it will ſupport itſelf, and make a very handſome Appearance. 
This Plant produces its Flowers in April, and continues them 
through May, during which Seaſon it affords a very agreeable 
Proſpect. Ihe Seeds ripen in Auguſt ; and, if ſuffer'd to ſcat- 
ter, they will come up the ſucceeding Spring. a : 
Theſe Plants may be all propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 
March; which, if intended for a Hedge, ſhould be ſown in 
the Place where they are to remain; but if for Standards to 
plant in Wilderneſſes, they ſhould be ſown thin upon a Bed of 
icht Earth, in an open Situation; and when the Plants come 
up, you ſhould carefully clear them from Weeds ; and where 
they are too cloſe to each other, they ſhould be pull'd out, 
ring em at leaſt fix Inches diſtant from each other: In 
tieſe Beds they ſhould remain until the Spring following, at 
which time they ſbould be remov'd either into the Places where 
are to continue, or elſe into a Nurſery, as was directed 
for the Spaniſh Broom, rs the ſame Method and Seaſon 
for this Work as was there directed, to which this Plant exact- 
ly agrees in Culture, and is equally as difficult to tranſplant 
when grown old ; therefore, to avoid Repetition, I ſhall refer 
the Reader to that Article for farther Inſtructions. 
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GENTIANA takes its Name from Gentius a wg of I- 
kria, whs firſt diſcover'd the Virtues of this Plant] Gentian, 
ar Fell- wort. | 


The Characters are; 


The Leaves grow by Pairs oppoſite to each other: The Cup 11. 
the Hnver conſiſts of one membranous Leaf: The Flower conſiſts 
of one Leaf, and is ſhap'd like a Cup, being cut into ar" ary 
ar more Segments It is ſucceeded by a membranous Oval-ſhap'd 
Fruit, ending in a ſharp Point, opening lengthwiſe into two Parts, 
and containing many flat, roundiſh Seeds, which are border d 
with a leafy Rim. | 


| The Species are; 


1. GEnTIANA major lutea. C. B. P. The great Genti- 
en, with yellow Flowers. | 

2. GenTiIAaNA aſciepiadi folio, C. B. P. Gentian, with 
a 8 Leaf. 5 

3- GENTIANA Alpina, flore magno. J. B. Large flow- 
ered Gentian of the Alps, comment call d Gentianella. 

4. GENTIANA cruciata. C. B. P. Croſs- wort Genti- 
an. 
5. GENTIANA - anguſtifolia autumnalis major. C. B. P. 
Great Autumnal 9 * Calathian Violet. 


There are ſeveral other Sorts of Gentian, ſome of which are 
Natives of England, and others are Inhabitants of the Alps, 
— other cold mountainous Parts of Europe : But as they are 

ts which are rarely tam'd, ſo as to thrive well in Gardens, 
eſpecially near London, I ſhall paſs them over in this Place, 
and proceed to the Culture of thoſe here inſerted, all of which 
e worthy of a Place in every good Garden. 
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The firſt Sort, which is the true Gentian, whoſe Root is 


uſed im Medicine, is an Inhabitant of the Mountains near Ge- 
neva, and the Paſtures of the Alps and Pyrenees : This Plant is 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe ; for if it be kept long out of the Ground, it rarely 

ows. - The beſt Method is, to ſow the Seeds in a large Pot 


IFd with light undung'd Earth, covering them about a quarter 


of an Inch thick with the ſame light Earth; then place the 


Pots in the Shade, whete they may remain until November, 


at which time you may remove them into a Place where they 
= have the Morning Sun ; in this Situation they may remain 
*till Marth following, * which Time the young Plants will 
appear above-ground : You muſt then remove the Pots again 
into a ſhady Place, where they ſhould remain all the Summer 
Seaſon, obſerving to dlear them from Weeds, as alſo to water 
them in eather, which will greatly promote their 
Growth. The Spring following they will be fit to tranſplant; 
at which time you ſhould prepare a ſhady moiſt Border, that 
ſhould be well dug and looſen'd ; theti ſhake the Earth out of 


the Pots, by which means you will the more readily take them 
out without hurting their Roots, The Diſtance they ſhould 


be allow'd, if deſign'd to remain for good, muſt be fourteen 
Inches ſquare: But if they are intended to be removed again, 
four or ſix Inches will be ſufficient, In planting them, you 
muſt obſerve to make deep Holes, ſo that the Roots, which 


nerally grow long, may be placed full as deep as they are in 


ngth, that no Part may appear above-ground ; nor ſhould 
they be bent at the Bottom, which would check their down- 
right Growth, and greatly injure them. The beſt Seaſon to 
tranſplant them is in the Beginning of March, juſt as they be- 
gin to ſhoot. 


In about five or fix Years time, if the Plants thrive well, 


and are not diſturb'd, they will begin to flower, and will pro- 


duce good Seeds ; ſo that it will not be difficult to have them 
in great "—_— But as it is hardly worth cultivating for Medi- 
cinal Uſe, it being generally imported hither at a very mode- 
rate Price; ſo the Beauty thereof is not ſuch as would recom- 
mend the having it in great Quantities ; tho' a few of em will 
do very well to make a Variety. 

The ſecond and fourth Sorts are at preſent very uncommon 
in England, and only to be found in ſome curious Gardens; 
theſe are both of them very pretty Ornaments to a Garden: 
They are propagated by parting their Roots either in Spring or 
Autumn, and require a Ney fr 
on 


near Landon than it is at preſent, but in ſome old Coun 


Gardens it is ftill bony to be met with: This is 


a very beautiful Plant, and well worth propagating : It is in- 


creaſed by parting the Roots early in the Spring ; for if it be 


left undone *till March, the Flower-buds will begin to ap- 
pear ; after which time, if you remove them, it will greatly 
weaken their lowering. Theſe Plants require a ſtrong, moiſt, 
cool Soil, and ſhould be planted where they may have only the 
Morning Sun; for if they are too much expos'd to Heat, 
they are very ſubject to decay; nor do they care to be often 
tranſplanted, which will alſo make them poor and weak : And 
I am apt to believe that this has occaſioned their preſent Scarci- 
o near Lenden, where People are too apt to part and divide 

lants often, in order to increaſe them, and thereby frequent- 
ly deſtroy their whole Stock. 

The fifth Sort grows wild in divers Parts of the North, as in 
Yorkſhire, Cumberland, and Northumberland, and is equal to 
any of the above-mentioned Kinds for Beauty, but is rarely to 
be found near London, The Roots of this Plant may be 
brought from the Places of its natural Growth, and planted in 


a cool, moiſt, undung*d Soil, where it will grow, provided 


it be not under the Drip of Trees, which this Plant by no 
means cares for; nor ſhould it be often removed, but ſuffer'd 
to remain, (as was ſaid above) by which means it will thrive, 
and produce beautiful Flowers. 


GENTIANELLA. Jide Gentiana. 
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GERANIUM (ſtakes its Name from lone, Gr. a Crane 
or Stork, becauſe its Fruit reſembles the Bill of a Crane} 
Crane's-bill, 

| The Characters are; 


The Leaves are for the moſt part conjugate + The Cup of the 
Flawer confi of one Leaf, which is Aide into five Parts, 
and expanded in form of a Star : The Flowers of the European 


Kinds conſiſt of five Leaves; and thoſe of the Alrican Sort (for. 
the moſt 25 F four, ſomewhat lee a creſted or lipp d 


Flower, with ten Stamina ſurrounding the Ovary : The Fruit is 
of a pentagenal Figure, with a long Beak, containing at the To 
| | ve 


ong Soil, and a ſhady Situati- 


The third Sort was formerly more common in the Gardens 
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Seed-veſſels, in each of which is contained one tail d Seed, 


which, when ripe, is caft forth by the twiſting of the Beat. ſum, aquilegie foliis. H. L. African Crane's-bill, ſme] 


The Species are; 
1. GtrRanium batrachioides, Gratia Dei Germanorum. 
C. B. P. Crane's- bill, with a Crowfoot Leaf, and large blue 


Flowers. : 
2. GERANTIUNM batrachioides, Gratia Dei Germanorum, 


fore albo, Boerh. Ind. Crowfoot-leaf'd Crane's-bill, with a 


white Flower. lf EO 
3. GxRantum batrachioides, Gratia Dei Germanorum, 


five variegato. C. B. P. Crowfoot-leaf' d Crane's-bill, with 


a ſtriped Flower. f 

4. Gtx Anivum batrachioides, longius radicatum, odoratum. 

B. Long-rooted ſweet-ſmelling Crane's-bill, with a 

rowfoot Leaf. | 

5. GERANnIUM ſanguineum, maximo flore. H. Ox. Bloody 
Crane's-bill, with a large Flower. 

6. GERANTUN ſanguineum, cauliculis erectis, folio obſcure 
virenti, floribus minoribus, H. L. Bloody Crane's-bill, with 
upright Kalke, dark-green Leaves, and ſmall Flowers. 

. GERANIUM todes, foliis majoribus, pallidioribus, 
aftins inciſis. Raii Syn. Bloody Crane's-bill, with larger, pa- 
ler, and more deeply-divided Leaves. 

8. Grranium hematodes Lancaſtrenſe, flore eleganter 
ftriato. Raii Hift. Bloody Crane's-bill, with a variegated 
Flower, 

9. Geranium 5. nodeſum Plateau. Cluſ. Hift. Knotty 
Crane's-bill. 

10. GRRANTUM phæum ſive fuſcum, petalis reflexis, folio 
non maculoſy, H. L. e Ceza bil. wi reflex d Pe- 
tals, and Leaves not ſpotted. | 

11. GERANIUM 2 froe fuſcum, petalis rectis ſeu Ss 
folio maculato. H. L. Brown Crane's-bill, with plain Petals, 
and ſpotted Leaves. 

12. Geranium Romanum, verſicolor frue ſtriatum. Park. 
Par. Roman Crane's-bill, with ſtriped Flowers. 

13. GzRanium Alpinum, coriandri folio, longius radi- 
catum, flore purpures majore. Michel. ng-rooted Crane's- 
bill of the Alps, with a Coriander-leaf, and a large purple 
Flower. 

14. Geranium batrachioides montanum naſtrat. Ger. 
Mountain Crane's-bill, with a Crowfoot Leaf. 

15. GERANIUM Orientale columbinum, flore maximo, A 
Pbodeli radice. T. Cor. Oriental Dove's-foot Crane's-bill, with 
an Aſphodel Root, and a large Flower. 

16. GERANIUM cicutæ folio, Moſchatum. C. B. P. 
Muſked Crane's-bill of Muſcovy. | 

17. GERANIUM latifolium annuum, cerules flore, acu lon- 
giſſima. H. Ox. Broad-leaf d annual Crane's-bill, with a 
blue Flower, and a very long Beak. 

18. GERANIUM myrrhinum tenuifolium, flore amplo purpu- 
reo. Bar. Ob. Fine cut-leafd Crane's-bill ; with an am- 
ple purple Flower. 

19. GEeRAnTuM Africanum arboreſcens, * folio rotundo, 
curlinæ odore. H. L. African- tree Crane's- bill, with a round 
Marſhmallow Leaf, and a Smell of the Carline Thiſtle. 

20. GERANLUM Africanum arboreſcens, ibiſci folio anguleſo, 
floribus amplis purpureis. Phil. Tranſ. 388. African-Tree 
Crane's-bill, with an angular Marſtmaliow Leaf, and large 
purple Flowers. 


* 


21. GERANIUM Africanum arboreſcens, alchimille hirſuto 


folio, floribus rubicundis. Com. Prel. African-Tree Crane's- 
bill, with a hairy Lady's-mantle Leaf, and red Flowers. 

22. GeRAniuUM Africanum arboreſcens, maluæ folio plano 
Bicido, fore elegantiſſime termeſino. Di van Leur. Boerb. Ind. 
African- Tree Crane's-bill, with a plain, ſhining Mallow Leaf, 
and an elegant ſcarlet Flower. 

23. Geranium Africanum fruteſcens, malvæ folio odorato 
taciniats, H. L. African ſhrubby Crane's-bill, with a jagged, 
ſweet- ſmelling Mallow Leaf. 

24. Geranium Africanum fruteſcens, maluæ folio lacini- 
ato, odorato inſtar meliſſe, flore purpuraſcente. Boerh. Ind. 
African ſhrubby Crane's-bill, with a j Mallow Leaf ſmell- 
ing like Balm, and a purpliſh- colour d Flower. 

25. Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, maluæ folio mucro- 
nato, petalis flirum armies vix tonſpicuis. Phil. Tranſ. A- 
frican- Tree Crane's- bill, with a pointed Mallow Leaf, and the 
* _— of the Flower ſcarce diſcernable. 

26. GERANIUM Africanum fruteſcens, folio craſſo & glauco, 
Aretoſæ ſapore. Gn Prel. fe — rane's-bill 
with a thick glaucous Leaf, and an acid Taſte like Sorrel, 

27. GERANIUM Africanum fruteſcens, chelidonii folio, & 
talis forum anguftis albidis, carnaſo caudiſe. Phil. Tranſ. G. 
ranium Africanum, folio alceæ, flore albo. Beerh. Ind. alt. A- 
frican ſhrubby Crane's-bill, with a Celandine Leaf, the Petals 
of che Flower white and narrow, and a fleſhy Stalk, | 


ore coccineo, petalis inequalibus. Hort. Pi. African Crane. 


— 


28. GERAantium Africanum noctu olens, tuberoſum eg ng, 


ſweet in the Night, with kno tuberoſe Stalks and ing 
like Colambine, © 10 * * 

29. GErRanTuM Africanum, folio alcee, flore coccines fuly; 
diſſimo. Boerh. Ind. alt. Geranium Surianenſe, chelidonii fl 5 


bill, with a vervain Mallow Leaf, and a ſcarlet Flower. 

30. GeRAaniuM Africanum arboreſcens, alchimille falis hir. 
ſuto, elegantiſſime variegato, floribus rubicundis. Boerh, Ind. al. 
African-tree Crane's-bill, with a hairy Ladies-mantle Lag 
elegantly ſtriped, and red Flowers, commonly calPd the Striped 
Geranium. 

31. GzRAnium Africanum, foliis infprioribus aſari, 
rioribus flaphidiſagria, maculatis, 7 tibus, & acetiſee fo. 
ore. Com, Prel. African Crane's-bill, with the under 
ike Afarabacca, and the upper Leaves like Staveſacre, ſhining, 
ſpotted, and taſting like Sorrel. | 

. Geranium Africanum, alchimille hirſuto folio, flori 
albidis, H. L. African Crane's-bill, with a hairy — 
mantle Leaf, and whitiſh Flowers, | 

3. GRAN Africanum, folio malvæ crafſo molli odors. 
tiſſimo, floſculo pentapetals albo. Boerb. Ind. alt. African Crane; 
bill, with a thick, ſoft, ſweet-ſmelling Mallow Leaf, and: 
ſmall white Flower conſiſting of five Leaves, 

34. GERANIUM Americananum, noctu olens, radice tuberoſa, 
triſte. Corn, H. Ox. American tuberoſe-rooted Crane's-hill, 
ſmelling ſweet in the Night, 

3 5 Uh RANIUM Africanum tuberoſum, anemones folio, in- 
carnato flore, Par. Bat, Tuberoſe-rooted African Crane's- 
bill, with an Anemony Leaf, and a pale Fleſh-coloured 
Flower, 

36. Geranium Aithiopicum, noctu olens, radice tuberiſe, 
foltis myrrhidis anguſtioribus, Breyn Cent. Night ſweet-ſmel. 
ing Ethiopian Crane's-bill, with a tuberoſe Root, and narrow 
Cicely Leaves. 

37. GzrRAaniuMm Africanum, noctu olens, folio vitis hirſuts, 
tuberoſum. H. A. Night ſweet-ſmelling African Crane's-bill, 
with a hairy Vine Leaf, and a tuberoſe Root. 

38. Grranrum Africanum, folio coriandri, floribus inter- 
natis, minus. H. L. African Crane's-bill, with a Coriander 
Leaf, _ a leſſer TOY Flower. 

. Geranium Africanum, uve cri ohio, floribus exi- 

1 FE £. ; Yemen Crane's-b Er 122 

, and ſmall reddiſh Flowers. 

40. GERANIUM Africanum, betonice folio, procumbens, 
ribus parvis eleganter variegatis. Plut. Alm. African traili 
I with a Betony Leaf, and ſmall, beautiful, fripe 

owers. 


The fifteen firſt mentioned Sorts are abiding Plants; the 
Leaves of ſome of them do decay in Winter ; but their Root 
remaining, ſhoot again early in the Spring: Some of thele 
Sorts are common in ſeveral Parts of E . yet they deſerve 
a Place in every good Garden, where, if they are rightly di 
pos'd, they will have a good Effect, by adding to the Variety; 
and as they are very hardy Plants, and require but little Care 
in their Culture, growing in almoſt any Soil or Situation, 6 
they are very proper for large Gardens, to be planted in wide 
Borders, or by the Sides of Wilderneſſes, and other ſhady 
Walks, where few other Plants will thrive ; and theſe cont- 
nuing in Flower moit Part of the Summer, do greatly add to 
the ty of ſuch Places. | 

Theſe are all increaſed by parting their Roots ; the bel 
Seaſon for which is in October, that they may take Root before 
the hard Froſts begin; or elſe in February, that they may get 
Strength before the great Heat and Drought comes on, which 
would occaſion their Flowers to be ſmall, and but few in 
Number. Theſe Roots may remain two or three Years unte* 
moved, according as you find them increaſe and ſpread ; is 
ſome Sorts will not ſpread ſo far in three Years, as others wil 
do in one: ſo that if the ſpreading Kinds are ſuffered to gon 
undiſturb'd for two or three Years, they will ſpread the whole 
Width of the Border where they are planted ; ſo that if the 
are not tranſplanted often, their Roots ſhould be cut 
oy Year, to keep them within 5 

eſe Sorts may alſo be propagated by Seeds, which th) Wi 
afford every Year in great Plenty : But as they are increaſel 
very faſt in the former Way, ſo it is hardly worth while to {0 
their Seeds, * 

The 16th, 17th, and 18ch Sorts are annual Plants, nt 
ſhould either be ſown every Year, or their Seeds permitted t 
ſcatter themſelves z the latter of which is the ſureſt Method) 
for the Plants will come up in Autumn ſoon after the Seeds 1 
and will abide the Winter, and flower early the ſucceedin 
Spring, whereby you will always be ſure to have their de 
— z Which does not conſtantly happen to thoſe ſown _ 
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ne. The 16th Sort is preſerved in many Gardens, for 
- 1 Scent its Leaves afford when rubbed between the 
Fingers, which occaſion'd its being call'd Muſt, or ee. 
There is but little Beauty in the Flowers of this Plant; - 
ever, it may be admitted to have a Place in ſome odd Corner, 
or ſhady Border in a Garden, for Variety, it being very hardy, 
and will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation, 

The 17th and 18th Sorts do produce very handſome Flowers; 
and as they are Plants which take up but little Room, and re- 

ire very little Trouble to cultivate them, ſo it is worth while 
See them a Place, for Variety, in ſome Corner of the 
Garden, theſe being both as hardy as the former Sort. 

The 19th, 20th, 21ſt, 22d, 23d, 24th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 
29th, zoth, and 31ſt Sorts are Natives of a warmer Climate 
than ours, and require to be ſheltered in Winter: Theſe be- 
ing all ſhrubby Plants, may be prop ted by plan their 
Cuttings, any Time in Summer, in a Bed of light freſh Earth; 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root, 
which will be in about a Month's Time after planting z being 
careful to take off the Mats or other e Night, 
chat the Cuttings may have the Benefit of the Dews; as alſo, 
whenever there may happen to be any Showers in the Day- 
time, never to cover them but when the Sun ſhines very hot 
upon the Bed. | ; 

In this Place they may remain two Months from their firſt 
planting, by which Time they will be rooted ſufficient for 
tranſplanting ; you muſt therefore prepare ſome Pots, which 
ſhould be about ſeven Inches over at the Top, theſe ſhould be 
filled with freſh light Earth, and having taken the Plants up, 
with as much Earth as poſſible to their Roots, you ſhould plant 
them into theſe Pots, each Plant into a ſeparate one, removing 
them into a ſhady Situation, until they have taken freſh Root, 
obſerving to water them frequently, as they may have occaſion : 
And when they are rooted, you ſhould remove them to a more 
expoſed Situation to harden them ; in which Place they ſhould 
remain until the Middle of October, when the Mornings begin 
to be froſty, at which Time they ought to be removed into 
the Green-houſe, where they ſhoul be placed as near the 
Windows as poſſible, obſerving to let the Windows be open, 
that they may have as much free Air as poſſible, until the Wea- 
ther begins to be very cold, 

Theſe Plants, during the Winter-ſeaſon, will require to be 
often refreſhed with Water; but they ſhould never have too 
mich given them at once: They ſhould alſo be frequently 
zick*d, to take off all dead or decay'd Leaves, which, if ſuf- 
fer'd to remain upon them, will not only render the Plants un- 
fohtly, but alſo infect the Air of the Green-houſe, eſpecially 
when the Windows are kept ſhut cloſe, and thereby become 
injurious to all the Plants placed therein. 

You muſt alſo obſerve to ſet theſe where they may be clear 
from the Heads of other Plants ; for they will by no means 
bear to be ſtifled, which would cauſe them to caſt their 
Leaves : Nor do they require to be kept very warm in Win- 
ter; for if they are but ſcreen'd from the Froſt, it will be ſuf- 
ont and all artificial Warmths are prejudicial to theſe 

ts. | 

The 29th Sort is very ſubje& to caſt its Leaves in the Au- 
tumn, and thereby appears to unſkilful Perſons as dead; but 
if it be ſuffer d to remain in the Pot undiſturb'd, and very 
little Water given to it during this Seaſon, it will come out a- 
gain in Winter as freſh and lively as before: But much Moi- 
ſture, during this State of Inactivity, very often deſtroys this 
Plant, This, for the Richneſs of the Colour of its Flowers, 
vaſtly exceeds all the other Sorts, tho* the 22d Sort is a very 
beautiful Flower, and continuing moſt part of the Summer 
and Autumn in flower, ,renders it very valuable; as is. the 
goth Sort, for the Beauty of its variegated Leaves. 


a” Y' __ 


therefore require the fame Defence in Winter: Theſe may 
alſo be propagated by Heads cut off from the old Plants, and 
treated as was directed for the Cuttings of the ſhrubby Kinds. 
The 32d Sort is very ſubje& to ramble, and affords Supply 
enough of Cuttings ; but the 33d Sort increaſes much flower : 
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Leaves, when touch'd, ſmelling ſomewhat like Aril-ſeed : 
but the Flowers of neither of ſe two Sorts are very beau- 
tiful ; however, they ſhould have a Place in all Collections 


el d, Plants for Variety's fake. | 
o. Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds 
5 n the Spring of the Year upon a moderate Hot-bed ; and 
vhen they are come up two Inches high, they ſhould be 

% Wiplanted into another Bed, with alittle warm Dung under it to 
2 their Rooting : In this Bed they may be planted a- 

| t ſix Inches ſquare z and when they are rooted, you ſhould. . 
"7 arden them by Degrees ; ſo that as the Weather becomes 

nl | 
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The 324 and 33d Sorts are of humbler Growth than the 
former, tho? they are Natives of the ſame Country, and do. 


This Plant is of - an uncommon ſtrong ſweet Scent z . the. 
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warmer, they may the better indure the open Air : In Ju 
you ſhould tranſplant them into Pots, (as was directed before 
for the Cuttings) and manage them in the ſame Manner. Du- 
ring the Summer-ſeaſon theſe Plants ſhould be ſet abroad with 
Myriles, Oleanders, and other Green-houſe Plants, where, 
being artfully intermix'd therewith, they add greatly to the 
Variety, and continue flowering moſt part of the Year. 

The 34th, 35th, 36th, and 37th Sorts have all knobby 
Roots, and increaſe but ſlowly thereby: Therefore, in order 
to have a Stock of theſe Plants, you ſhould carefully gather 
their Seeds, (which they ſeldom fail to produce every Year) 
and ſow them, as was directed for the other African Sorts, 
upon a moderate Hot-bed, managing them alſo accordingly, 
with this Difference only, viz. that they ſhould have leg 
Water; and the Pots in which they are planted ſhould be 
ſmaller, eſpecially at firſt ; for as they are Plants which niake 
but ſmall Roots, ſo the putting them into large Pots is very pre- 


_ to them. Theſe are all efteem'd for the Beauty of their 
owers, and their agreeable Sweetneſs in the Evening after 
the Sun has left them ; for before that you cannnot perceive 
any Scent in them, tho? afterwards it becomes ſo ſtrong as to 

rfume the Air to ſome Diſtance from the Place where they 

nd. This, I ſuppoſe, may be accounted for from the 
Warmth of the Sun rarefying thofe Efluvia, ſo as to be too 
minute to ſtrike our Organs of Smelling with any Force while 
the Heat is continued ; but when the Cool of the Evening ap- 


proaches, theſe . are of larger Bulk, and become per- 
ropo 


ceptible to us in rtion thereto. 

During the Summer-ſeaſon theſe Plants may be expoſed; 
amongſt other Exoticks, in the open Air, being very carefu 
not to give them too much Water, which often occaſions their 
rotting, eſpecially towards Autumn, when their green Leaves 

in to decay, at which Time they ſhould have it very ſpa- 
ringly ; and if the Seafon ſhould prove very wet, you ſhould 
move the Pots on one Side, or remove them under Shelter, to 
protect them from it: And about the Beginning of October you 
ſhould remove them into the Green-houſe, placing them as 
near as poſſible to the Windows, that they may have a good 
Quantity of free Air when the Windows are opened ; for if 
they are defended from Froſt, and much Wet, it will be ſuf- 
ficient, they not being extreme tender ; nor will they ever re- 
quire any artificial Warmths in Winter, but, on the contrary, 
as much Air as poſſible in mild Weather, 

Theſe Plants require a very light ſandy Soil, but ſhould not 
have too much Dung. The Mixture of Earth in which I find 
them grow beſt, is as follows: 1ſt, Take a Quantity of freſh 
Earth from a Pafture-Ground that is inclining to a Sand, (and 
i you have Time for the Turf to rot before you have Occaſi- 
on for it, add that to the Earth) then mix about a third or 
fourth Part as much Sea-ſand, in Proportion to the Lightnefs 
of your Soil ; add to this about a fourth Part as much rotten 
Tanners-bark ; mix all well together, and let it lie in a Heap 
two or three Months before * have Occaſion for it, obſerving 
to turn it over two or three Times, that the Mixtures may be 
the better united ; and if, before it be us'd, you paſs it thro* 
a rough Screen fo take out all large Stones, Roots, &c. it will 
be the better : but by no means ſift the Earth fine, as is the 
Practice of many People; for I am ſure it is doing a great deal 
of Damage, (as was ſhewn under the Article Abies) : When 
theſe Plants are potted, you ſhould carefully lay ſome Stones or 
Shreds in the Bottom of the Pots, that the Water may the 
better paſs off: Nor ſhould you plant them in Pots too large 3 
_ is equally injurious to them, (as was before menti- 
O 5 | 

The 38th and 3gth Sorts are Plants of ſhorter Duration than 
thoſe above-mentioned, rarely continuing above two Years 3 
ſo that, in, order to preſerve theſe, you ſhould fare the Seeds 
every Year, which ſhould be ſown upon a moderate Hot-bed 
in the Spring, and managed as was directed for the laſt menti- 
oned Sorts : Theſe do often produce Flowers and Seeds the 
fame Summer; but the ſecond Year, provided they are de- 
fended from the Froſt in Winter, they will flower early, and 
perfect their Seeds before Autumn. 

The 4oth Sort is annual: This muſt be ſown on a moderate 
Hot-bed, and the Plants brought forward in the Spring; but 
when they begin to flower, muſt be ſet in the open Air, other- 
wife the Flowers will fall away without producing any Sceds. 
This, *tho' a Plant of no great Beauty, yet is worthy of a 
Place in every Collection of curious Plants. 

There are a great Number of Geranium which I have not 
here mentioned, many of which are Natives of E-:g/ard, and. 


others were brought from divers other Parts of Furebe; but a 


theſe, for the moſt. part, are annual Plants of no Beauty or 
Ute, fo I thought it needleſs to trouble my ſelf or the Reader 


therewith, | 
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GERMANDER. Vide Chamdrys. 
GESNERA. 
This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, who diſcover- 


ed it in America, in Honour to Conrad Geſner, a very learned 
Botaniſt, and natural Hiſtorian. 


The Ubaracters are 


It hath an anomalous per ſonated Flower, con/i}ting of one Le 4 
from whoſe Cup ariſes 14 Peel, fixed like a Nail in the Fw 
Part of the Flower ; which afterward becomes a membranaceous 
Fruit, divided into two Cells, tobich are filled with ſmall 
Seeds. | | Ws 
E The Species are; 

1. GesNERA humilis, flore faveſcente. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Low Geſhera, with a yellowiſh Flower, 
2. Ge$NERA ample digitalis folio tomentoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Geſnera with a large woolly fox-glove Leaf. 

3. GESNERA arboreſcens, amplo flore fimhriato & maculsſo. 
Plim. Nov. Gen. Tree-like Geſnera, with a large furbelow- 
ed and ſpotted Flower, | 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts were found by the late Dr. il. 
\ liam Houftoun in Jamaica, from whence he ſent their Seeds to 
England; but by thcir being a long Time out of the Ground, 
there was not any of them which grew. The third Sort was 
diſcovered by Father Plumier at artinico ; this Sort riſes to 
the Height of eight or ten Feet, and has a woody Stem; but 
the other two Sorts ſeldom rife above three Feet high, _ 
' "Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
as ſoon as poſſible after they are ripe ; for being very ſmall and 
light, if they are kept long out of the Ground, they will not 
ow : Therefore the ſureſt Method to obtain theſe Plants, is 
to procure them in 'Tubs of Earth from America. The Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in the Tubs filled with freſh Earth, and placed 
in a ſhady Situation ; and when the Plants come up, they muſt 
be frequently watered, and kept clear from Weeds, eſe 
Tubs ſhould remain in the Country, until the Plants are pretty 
ſtrong ; for if they are ſent over too young, they will be 
in great Danger of periſhing before they arrive in England. 
When they are put on board the Ship, they ſhould be covered 
in the Heat of the Day with Tarpaulins, to ſcreen them from 
the violent Heat of the Sun, as alſo in bad Weather to prevent 
the Salt-Water from waſhing of them. During their Paſſage 
they ſhould be often refreſhed with Water, while they are in 
a warm Latitude; and ſhould have as much Air as poſſible, 
when the Weather will permit ; but as they arrive in a cooler 
Latitude, ſo they muſt have a leſs Quantity of Water given to 
them, and ſhould be ſcreened from the Cold. 
When theſe Plants arrive in England, they ſhould be care- 
fully taken out of the Boxes, and each planted into a Pot, 
filled with rich light Earth, and then plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water them, and ſcreen them 
from the Heat of the Sun until they have taken Root; after 
which Time they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them in 
proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and muſt be fre- 
uently watered. In this Bed the Plants may remain until 
6 — when they ſhould be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged into the Tan: Duri 
require to be frequently watered, but it muſt not be given in 
tities; but in Summer they muſt be plentifully wa- 
tered in hot Weather. As theſe Plants are too tender to en- 
dure the Cold of our Air even in Summet, ſo they muſt con- 
ſtantly remain in the Stove, where in Winter they muſt be 
kept very warm; but in Summer they muſt have a large Share 
of freſh Air in warm Weather; and if their Leaves contract 
Filth, it muſt be carefully waſhed off; otherwiſe it will har- 
bour Inſects, which will in Time deſtroy the Plants. With 
this Management the Plants will thrive, and produce Flowers, 
Which will afford an agreeable Variety amongſt other tender 
exotick Plants in the Stove. 


- GEUM, [is ſo call'd of rg, the Earth, q. d. Earth-herb, 
or, growing near the. Earth; becauſe its Leaves touch the 
Ground] Hairy Kidneywort, or Sanicle. 

The Characters are; | 


The Cup of the Flower is quinquifid: The Flower conſXs 0 

five Leaves, which expand in form of a Roſe, having eight or 
- tin Stamina or Threads ſurrounding the Ovary : The Fruit is 
roundifh, and is ſplit into two Horns at the Top'; this becomes 


a bicapſular Seed-veſſel containing many ſmall Seeds, 


8. Gevum folio circinato, acutz crenato, 


the Winter Seaſon they will 


. riety : They are all extreme hardy Plants, ſo 


| the following Summer. Some of theſe Plants were 


The Species are ; "IM 
'1. Gxun paluſtre minus, folits oblongis crenatis, 9 
Kidneyio 2 Water icle. Tay, 


2. Gru angu/tifolium autumnale, flore Iuteo guttato, J. 
Narrow- leaf d autumnal Sanicle, 7 xy yellow-ſpotted Flo 


er. 

Gzvum. retundifelium majus. Torn. Great round- le 
; n rom fb de ll floris rubre ** 
4. Gzvn 0 majori, piſti it rubro, 7 
L Pr ene ſo Neuf . Town 


ide, or 
5. GEUM Fotlndifolium minus. 
5. Gevum folio circinato, pi/tillo floris pallido. Tourn, 
leav'd Sick wi 4, pale 1 ti BY \Roung 
7. GUN folo ſubrotundo minori, piſtillo floris rubro. 7. 
Sanicle with a or apedanr ro Leaf, and a 2 Pola 
piſtullo floris rh 


Tourn, Leſſer round-leayy 


os, Sanicle with a round ſharp jagged „ and a ng 
ointal. 

9. Gevum folio ſubrotunds minimo. Tourn. Sanicle w. 
very fingll dad Leaf. my 


10 Geum Creticum, folio circinato villoſo, flore ma 
Tourn, Cor. Candy Sanicle, with a round hairy 
large or Flower. £ 

11. GEUM orlentale rotundifolium ſupinum, flire 
—— Cer, Low round-leav'd Eaſtern Sanicle, 2 a — 

OwWer. 

12 GR Un drientdle, cymbalarie folio molli & glabra, 
magno albo, Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Kacke with a lot 22 
ivy- wort Leaf, and a large white Flower. N 


The firſt of theſe Plants is found wild upon the Mountin 
of Wales and Weſtmorland, but will grow, if tranſplanty 
into a cool moiſt Place in a Garden: But the ſureſt Methul i 
to plant them in Pots fill'd with ſtrong poor Earth; and plac 
them in a A Cer wag where, if they are conſtantly v. 
tered in dry Weather, they will thrive, and produce Flos. 


all. 
» and 1 


ers. 

The ſecond is found in ſome Parts of Cheſhire : This a 
delights in a ſtrong moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation; nx 
ſhould theſe Plants be often tranſplanted, for they delight be 
in a poor Soil, and want very little Culture, therefore the bet 
Method is to furniſh yourſelf with Roots from their natud 
Places of Growth; for their Seeds ſeldom ſucceed if ſown: 
Theſe ſhould be taken up with as much Earth about thi 
Roots as poſſible) then plant them in ſome cold ſhady Part 
the Garden, (but not under the Drip of Trees) where, wha 
they are once well fix'd, they will continue without any fi- 
ther Care for ſeveral Years, and will annually produce lang 
Quantities of beautiful Flowers : And with thels Plants ma 
ſuch Parts of a Garden, where few other Things will thin, 
be ſupply'd to great Advantage: So that did we but conſcde 
well what Plants delight in moiſt and ſtrong Soils, and a ſhah 
Situation, and what require a dry light Soil, and a ſunny Ex 
poſure, we need hows To at a Loſs for Plants to imbelli 
Garden, be the Soil or Situation what it will: And 'tis fr 
want of rightly conſidering how to adapt the proper Plants v 
each Soil and Situation, that we often ſee Natives of a lon 
Valley planted upon a dry barren Soil, and thoſe of dry fan 
Hills on a ftrong rich Soil; in both which Caſes they ftans, 
and come to nothing. | 

The third Sort is ſeldom planted in Gardens, except wher 
the Owners are curious in Collections of Plants; but yet i 
well deſerves a Place amongſt the former in a cool ſhady Bur 
der, where it will thrive very well. 

The fourth Sort is the moſt common in the Gardens, an 
was formerly in greater Requeſt than at preſent, it having been 
in great Uſe for bordering of Flower-beds ; but as it increiſa 
—_ ſo it is apt to ſpread too far, and ſometimes decays | 
in Patches, which renders it very unſightly : Beſides, it mul 
be tranſplanted at leaſt once a Year, otherwiſe it cannot be 
kept in any tolerable Order ; however, a few Plants of thi 
Kind may be preſerved as proper Furniture for ſhady Border; 
— it will grow upon a drier Soil than any of the forme! 

rts. | 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts grow on 
the Alps and Appennines in Plenty, from whence they hate 
been tranſplanted into ſome curious Gardens by Lovers of Va. 
7 ſhould be planted 
in ſhady moiſt Places, and a poor Soil, where they will thrive 
much better than in an open Situation, They are propagated 
by Off-ſets, which they ſend forth in great Plenty ; the bel 
Seaſon for this Work is in October, that the Plants may be wel 
rooted before Spring, otherwiſe they will not flower ſo * 
forme! 


—— 


G L. 
ITO" 


Edgings on the Sides of Borders in the Flower- 
ow 14 — by no means fit for this Purpoſe ; becauſe 
-amble too far, and are very ſubject to decay in Patches, 
they uad eas the Edging, and renders it unſightly ; ſo that 
* ar more beautiful, when planted in Patches on ſhad 
12 where few 2 deve Nurs oy ow ſuc 
Plants will make a pretty Variety. y flower 
1 * ſome of them will. _ — Seeds in Au- 
dunn: but as they increaſe ſo faſt by Off-ſets, ſo few Perſons 
regard their Seeds. ; | ; 

The laſt three Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant, who ſent them to the Royal Garden at Paris. Theſe 
| © not quite ſo hardy as the former Sorts, but will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very well in the full Ground, 
bein never deſtroyed but by extreme hard Froſt. "Theſe may 
* "opagated Of-ſcts, in the ſame Manner as the former 
BE and ſhould have a ſhady Situation. 


GILLIFLOWER, or JULY-FLOWER. Vide Caryo- 
phy llus. 


GO WER, or STOCK-GILLIFLOWER. Vi 


Leucoium. 


GILLIFLOWER, the Queen's or Dame's-Violet. Vide 
Heſperis. | | 


GINGER. Vide Zinziber. 
GINGIDIUM. Pide Viſnaga, | 


' GLADE, is an open and light Paſſage made thro a Wood, 
by lopping off the Branches of Trees along that Way. 


GLADIOLUS, [ takes its Name of Gladius, Lat. 4 Sword, 
q. d. little Sword ; becauſe the Leaves of this Plant reſemble a 
Sword] Corn-flag. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a fleſhy, double, tuberoſe Root: The Leaves are like 
thoſe of the Ferd. : The f conſiſts of one Leaf, and 
i ſhaped like a Lily, ſpreading open at the Top into two Lips; 
the upper one being imbricated, and the under one divided into 
fve Se . The Ovary becomes. an oblong Fruit divided into 
three Et, which are fill d with roundifh Seeds wrapt up in a 
Cwer. 8 
The Species are; 

1. GLap10Lvs utringue floribus. C. B. P. Corn- flag, with 
Flowers on both Sides the Stalks, 

2. GLADIOLUS carnei coloris. Swert. Flor, Fleſh-colour'd 
8 1 . Ss ac Aoi 

. GLapioLus floribus une verſu diſpoſitis, major, floris 
FA purpureo-rubente. C. B. P. reat . Ting with red- 
diſn- purple Flowers rang d on one Side the Stalk. 

4. GlADIOL Us major Byxantinus. C. B. P. Great Corn- 
flag of Conſtantinople. 3 ; 

5. GLaproLUs utringue floribus, floribus albis. H. R. 
Mmſp. Corn-flag, with white Flowers rang'd on each Side 
the dtalk. 

6. GLapioLvs maximus Indicus. C. B. P. The largeſt 
Indian Corn- flag. SEO f 

7. GLanpioLus floribus uno . diſpoſitis, major & proce- 
rior, flore candicante. C. B. P. Greater and taller Corn-flag, 
with whitiſh Flowers ranged all on one Side. 


lor, C. B. P. Smaller and lower Corn-flag, with Flowers 
ranged on one Side, ES 1 

9. GLanyioLvs minor, floribus uno ver ſu diſpoſitis incarna- 
tis. H. IL. Smaller Corn-flag, with fleſh-coloured Flowers 
ranged on one Side. 


10. GrAabrol us utringue floribus, fore rubro, C. B. P. 
15 Corn- flag, with red Flowers on both Sides. . 
11. GLaviot.us floribus uno. verſu diſpoſitis, minor. 


4 B. P. Smaller Corn-flag, with Flowers ranged on one 
dide. : | 


Theſe are all propagated by their tuberoſe Roots, which the 
firſt, ſecond, and Sorts produce in great Plenty; ſo that 
in a few Years, if they are fuffer'd to remain unremov'd, they 
= will ſpread very far, and are hardly to be intirely rooted out 
4 when they have once gotten Poſſeſſion of the Ground. Theſe 
de Noots are in Shape very like thoſe of the large yellow Spring 


* Crocus, but are ſomewhat bigger, yellower within, and have 


ong a rougher outer Coat or Covering, The ſmall Off- ſets of theſe 
ech Roots will produce Flowers the fecond Vear; therefore when 


the old Roots are tranſplanted, the Off- ſets ſhould be taken off 


8. GrAblolus floribus uno verſu diſpoſitis, minor & humi- 


2 ä — — — — — 


— 


from them, and planted into a Nurſery-bed for one Year, by 
which time they will be fit to tranſplant into the Borders of the 
Pleaſure-Garden. Theſe Roots may be taken up in Jah, 
when their Leaves decay, and may be kept out of the Ground 
until October; at which time they ſhould be planted into the 
Borders of the Pleaſure-Garden, intermixing them amongſt 
other bulbous-rooted Plants : But if you plant them in large Bor- 
ders in Wilderneſs-work, (where they will thrive and flower very 
well) they need not be tranſplanted ofterier than eyery other 

ear, or once in three Years; whereas in Borders of a Plea- 
ſure-Garden, if they were ſuffer'd to remaiti ſo long, they 
would over-run the Ground, and be very troubleſome. 

The third and fourth Sorts are the moſt valuable, producing 
taller Stalks, and fairer Flowers: Nor are theſe ſo apt to in- 
creaſe, which renders them fitter for the Borders of a Flower- 
Garden; ſo that ſince theſe have been introduced and become 
common, the other Sorts have been rejected, unleſs in ſome 
old Gardens, or for large Wilderneſs Quarters, where they 
will grow better than the two laſt mentioned. | 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in Pots or Tubs of light freſh Earth ſoon after they 
are ripe : Theſe Tubs ſhould be placed where they may enjoy 
the Morning Sun until eleven o Gock, in which Poſition 
ſhould remain until October; at which time they muſt be re- 
moved where they may have the full Sun during the Winter- 
Seaſon, and the March following the young Plants will begin 
to appear, when the Boxes or Pots ſhould have a tele © 
Earth ſifted over the Surface of the Ground, and be removed 
again where they may have only the Morning Sun ; obſerving, 
during the time of their Growth, to refreſh them with Wa- 
ter in dry Weather, as alſo to keep them clear from 
Weeds. 4 

The Michaelmas — if the Plants are very thick in 
the Pots or Boxes, you ſhould prepare a Bed or two of light 
freſh Earth, in Proportion to the Quantity of your young 
Plants; and after levelling the Surface very even, you ſhould 
ſpread the Earth of the Pots in which the Roots are contain'd 
as equal as poſſible upon the Beds, (for the Roots at this time 
will be too ſmall to be eaſily taken up) covering the Bed about 
half an Inch thick with light ſifted Earrh ; and the Spring fol- 
lowing, when the Plants begin to come up, you muſt ſtir the 
Ground upon. the Surface to looſen it, and carefully clear the 
Bed from Weeds: In theſe Beds they may remain (obſerving 
in the Autumn to fift ſome freſh Earth over the Surface) until 
the fourth Year, by which time they will begin to ſhew their 
Flowers; therefore you may now obſerve to mark out all the 
beſt Kinds as they blow, which may the ſecond Year be tranſ- 
planted into the Pleaſure-Garden, but the poorer Kinds 
ſhould be thrown out as not worth preſerving : for the good 
Sorts will ſoon multiply and furniſh you with a ſufficient Stock 
from Off-ſets. | | 

The Indian Corn- flag is tender, and muſt be preſerv'd in a 
warm Green-houſe, or a moderate Stove, during the Winter- 
Seaſon. Theſe Roots ſhould be planted in Pots fill'd with a 
light ſandy Soil. The beſt time to tranſplant them is any time 
from May, at which time their green Leaves decay till $ 
tember, that they begin to ſhoot again; and in October the 
Pots ſhould be removed into the Green-houſe : And during 
their Seaſon of Growth, which is chiefly in Winter, they 
muſt be frequently water'd ; but you muſt not give it them in 
large Quantities ; but during the Summer-ſeaſon, if they are 
ſuffered to remain in the Pots, they ſhould have little "Moi- 
ſture, but only be remov'd to a ſhady Place ; for much Wet 
at the time their Roots are inactive is apt to rot them. 

This Plant. but rarely flowers with us; but when it doth, it 
makes a beautiful Appearance in the Green-houſe, eſpecially 
coming in January, when few other Flowers appear, which 
renders it worthy of a Place in every curious Garden. 


GLANDIFEROUS Trees, are ſuch Trees as bear Maſt ; 
as Acorns, &c. 


GLANDULOUS Roots, are ſuch Roots as grows Kernel- 
wiſe, 


GLANS, is that Sort of Fruit which is contain'd within a 
ſmooth, but hard Bark, having but one Seed; its hinder Parts 
cover'd with a kind of Cup, the fore Part being bare, as 
Aoerns but it is properly the Fruit without the Cup. 


GLASTENBURY-THORN. 77d. Meſpilus. 


 GLAUCIUM, [is ſo called of raxwa;, Gr. becauſe the 
Leaves of this Plant are of Sea-green Colour : It is call'd the 
Horned * A it is a Species of Poppy, having Huſks 
reſembling J The Horned Poppy. _ 
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The Characters are; 


The Cup of the Flower confifts of 


hath five Leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in 


Roſe or a Poppy, but ſoon fall away : The Ovary 
E = — 0 15 little Placenta, and is divided — 
two Parts at the Extremity; this becomes a long taper Ped, whic 
is bivalve, having an intermediate Partition, to which are 
faſten'd many roundiſh Seeds. 
The Species are; 
1. GLavcium flore luteo. Tourn. Yellow Horned 


D flore violaceo, Tourn, Blue flower'd 


Horned Poppy. | TEE : 

2 GLAU TV 3 — Tourn, Hairy 
ed P with a deep-ſcarlet Flower. 

hoy GL 2 4 un glabrum, — Phœnicio. Journ. Smooth 


ed P with a deep- ſcarlet Flower. 
12 — Gr —4 I UM orientale, flore magno rubro. Tourn, Cor. 


Eaſtern Horned Poppy, with a large red Flower. 


The firſt Sort is found upon the Sea Coaſts in ſome Parts of 
England; but if ſown in a Garden, will grow very well: 
This is a perennial Plant, the Roots abiding, if in a poor dry 
Soil, two or three Years : but when planted in a moiſt, or 
rich Soil, it ſeldom continues above one Year, eſpecially if it 

flowers the firſt Summer. ra | | 

The ſecond Sort Mr. Ray found growing amongſt Corn, be- 
twixt Swafham and Burwel in Cambridgeſhire. 

The third and fourth Sorts were brought from Abroad : 
Theſe three are annual Plants, and either ſhould be ſown every 
Spring, or their Seeds ſuffered to ſcatter themſelves ; for the 
Plants will ariſe in Autumn from the Seeds which fall; and if 
the Winter does not prove too ſharp, they will abide without 
any Care, and flower early the ſucceeding Spring. Thefe 
Plants, tho? there is not much Beauty in them, yet may be 
permitted to have a Place in large Gardens, for Variety, eſpe- 


1 The Fler 


cially as t require very little Culture. They deli it moſt 
in a "warm hight Sol ; but will grow in almoſt any if it 
be not over-dunged. | 


The fifth Sort was found by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant 
who ſent the Seeds to Paris. It is a biennnial Plant, which 


may be propagated by Seeds, as the other Sorts; but ſhould: 


have light Soil, in which it wil} endure the Cold of the 
Wing, Each better than if ſown on a rich Ground, 


GLAUX, Sea Milk-wort. 
The Characters are; 1 
It hath a pens. ao Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
Brims are expanded and cut into ſeveral Segments ; from the 
Center ariſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a round 
Fruit or Huſt, opening from the Top downwards, and filled with 
ſmall Seeds. ; 
The Species are ; | 


1. GI Aux maritima. C. B. P. Sea Milk-wort, or black 


Salt-wort. 
2. GlAux maritima, flore albo. Tourn, Sea Milk-wort, 


with a white Flower. 


. Gravx paluſtris, flore ſtriato clauſo, foliis portulacæ. 
Fm. Marſhy Milk-worr, with a ftriped SAR and pur- 


ſlane Leaves. 


Theſe Plants grow wild in England, and are rarely preſerved' 
in Gardens, unleſs for the fake of Variety. They may be 
taken up in the Places of their Growth, an planted in Pots, 
filled in poor gravelly Earth, and in Summer muſt be frequent- 
ly watered : with this Management they may be pre 5 
and they will produce Flowers every Year, | | 


- GLOBULARIA. 
The Characters are; | 


It hath a flaſculous Flower, conſiſting of many Florets, which 
are divided into ſeveral Segments, have one Lip ; theſe are 
contained in a þ E „ out of the Bottom of which 
ariſes the Pointal, fixed ike a Nail to the lower Part of the 
Floret, and becoming a Seed, hidden in the Capſule, which, befare 
was the Empalement of the Floret. On that Capſule fit the Pla- 


centa's, which occupy the middle Part of the comman Empale- 


I. GLOBULARIA vulgaris. 


—— 


—— 


„ caul⸗ 

| hong Le al ate 

3. Grogur ARI A montana humillima repens, 77 

joweſ creeping Mountain + + pom * e OY 

4. GLoBULARIA fruticoſa, myrti folio tridentato. 

Shrubby Globularia, Er a trifid ah ag yh | Town, 
thymelee folie lem. 


rings, Torn, Shrubby Sl lobulaz 
ginoſo. Tourn, y can Glo with a 
ſpurge-laurel Leaf. . 

6. GLoBULARIA ſpinoſa. Tourn. Prickly Globulara 
1 * — minima, * 2 Valio. Tan 

e ſmall Pine ularia, with a wild-marjor; 
Leaf. A * ME; | 

8. GLOBULARIA orientalis, floribus per caulkm 
Tourn. Gor. Eaſtern Globularia, with Flowers fatter h 
the Stalks. 


9. GLOBULARIA orientalis, flore ampliſſimo. 
Eaftern Globularia, with a very large Flower, 


The firſt of theſe Plants grows plentifully about 
as alſo at the Foot of the Mountains Jura and Saleva, and; 
many other Parts of /taly, and in Germany. This Plant u 
Leaves very like thoſe of the Daizy, but are thicker Ne 
ſmoother ; the Flowers grow on Foot-ſtalks, which are aboy 
fix Inches high, and are of a globular Form. 

The ſecond Sort grows plentifully in the Woods, and on the 
Pyr enean Mountains ; this is much larger than the former 20d 
the Foot-ſtalk is quite naked; the Leaves are narrower wy 
much longer. 

The third Sort is a very low Plant, whoſe Branches trail 0 
the Ground, and firike Roots out from their Joints, Wherely 
it propagates itſelf very faſt. The Flowers grow on thor 
F corals and are of yo Colour, 

and ſecond Sorts may be propagated parting 
* Roots, after the manner of Daizies; but a, third * 
is eaſily propagated from the trailing Branches, which 
Root. g The beſt Seaſon for nk — of — 
Plants, is in September, that they may take new Root bes 
the froſty Weather comes on : they ſhould be planted in Pots, 
filled with freſh Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation uni 
they have taken Root ; after which time they may be expoſed 
to the open Air until the Beginning of November, when it wil 
be proper to place them under a Garden-frame, where 
may be protected from ſevere Froſt, which ſometimes d 
them in this Climate; but they ſhould have as much free A; 
as poſſible in mild Weather. In the Summer Seaſon they 
ſhould be placed where they may have the Morning Sun, and 
in dry Weather ſhould be frequently refreſhed with Water 
With this Management they will increaſe, and produce their 
Leue every Year, but they rarely perfect their Seeds in tha 
untry, | oh, 

The fourth Sort grows about Montpelier in France, and in 
Valentia, and feveral other Parts of Spain. This has a had 
woody Stem, and riſes to about two Feet high, having may 
woody Branches, beſet with Leaves like thoſe of the Mirth 
tree; on the Top of the Branches the Flowers are, produced, 
which are of a blue Colour, and globe-ſhaped, This Plant 
may be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be cut off in 
April, juſt before they begin to make new Shoots ; theſe Cut- 
tings ſhould be planted into Pots, filled with light freſh Earth, 
and then placed into a very moderate Hot-bed, obſerving w 
water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; when they 
may be taken out of the Bed, and inured to bear the 
Air by Degrees. In Summer theſe Plants may he expoſed with 
other hardy exotic Plants; and in Winter they ſhould be 
placed under a Hot-bed Frame, where they may enjoy the fre 
Air in mild Weather, but ſhould be ſcreened from hard Froſt, 
which will deſtroy them, if they are expoſed thereto. This 
Plant never produces good Seeds in this Country, 

The fifth Sort grows in the Country about the Cape of 
Good Hope ; ' this is a Shrub which riſes to the Height of ſeven 
or eight Feet, and divides into many Branches, which are 
cloſely beſet with thick ſtiff Leaves, much like thoſe of the 
Cneoram Matthioli ; at the Divifion of the Branches, the 
Flowers are produced, which are round, woolly, and of 2 
filver Colour, and at firſt have the Appearance of the Katkin 
of the Mountain Ofier. This Shrub may be propagated by 
Cuttings, which ſhould be planted in April, juſt as the Plant . 
begins to ſhoot, in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged into a very moderate Hot-bed of I anners-bark, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; 
after which time der muſt inure them by Degrees to bear the 
open Air; then muſt be taken out of the Hot-bed, and 
may be placed amongſt other Exotics in a well ſheltered Situn- 
tion, obſerving to water them in dry Weather; in this Place 
they may remain till Ocrober, when they ſhould be removed 


into 


2. GronvLanta Pyrmaica, folio 
Tourn. Pyrenean Globularia, with an 
Stalk. | 
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and placed where they may have as 

; free Air as poffible in mild deep r dis Plant 

— requires to be ſcreened from Froſt, being tolerably hardy: 

ih his Management the Plants will thrive exceedingly, and 
M a few Years Will produce Flowers. 14, I | 

"The ſixth Sort was found in the Mountains of Granada, by 

D. Albinus. This Plant is of low Growth, and may be pro- 

"1ted as the firſt Sort, as may alſo the ſeventh Sort, w ch 
* The leaſt of all the Sorts, and the moſt ; ſo that it 
ſhould have a ſhady Situation in Summer, but in Winter it will 
be proper to ſhelter them from ſevere Froft. 

The eighth and ninth Sorts were found by Dr. Tournefort, 
in the Levant 3 theſe are ſomewhat tender, and ſhould be 
ſheltered from the Froſt in Winter, but in Summer they 
may be expoſed with other hardy exotic Plants, and require to 
be frequently watered in dry Weather. Theſe may be propa- 
gated by Seeds, or by parting of their Roots, as was directed 
for the former Sorts. 


GLYCYRRHIZA, [is ſo call'd of yauudc, feet, and Pk, 
Gr. a Root, q. d. Sweet Root : The Antients calPd it Scythian 
Rot, becauſe the Scythians firſt brought it into Uſe.] Li- 


quorice. 0 
The Gharacters are; 


It hath a papilionaceous Flower : The Pointal which ariſes 
from the Empalement becomes a ſhort Pod, containing ſeveral 
Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds : The Leaves are plac'd by Pairs joined to 
the Mid-rib, and are terminated i an odd Lobe. * 


The Species are; 
1. GLyCYRRHIZA filiquoſa, vel Germanica. C. B. P. 


Common Liquorice. 

2. GLYCYRRHIZA: capite echinato. C. B. P. Rough- 
podded Liquorice. 

3. GLYCYRRHIZA orientalis, filiquis hirſutiſſimis. Tourn. 
Cir. EafternLiquorice, with hairy Pods. POM 


The firſt of theſe Plants is what the People cultivate for 
Uſe. 

This Plant delights in a rich, light, ſandy Soil, which ſhould 
be three Feet deep at leaft ; for the greateſt Advantage conſiſts 
in the Length of the Roots: The greateſt Quantity of Liquo- 
ice which is propagated in England is about Pontefra# in 
Tarkſhire, and Godliman in Surry ; tho? of late Years there 
hath been a great deal cultivated in the Gardens near London: 
The Ground in which you intend to plant Liguorice ſhould be 
well dug and dunged the Year before you plant it, that the 
Dung may be perfectly fotted and mixed with the Earth, 
otherwiſe it will be apt to ſtop the Roots from running down; 
and beſore you plant it the Ground ſhould be dug three Spades 
deep, and laid very light: When your Ground is thus well 
prepared, you ſhould furniſh yourſelf with freſh Plants taken 
from the Sides or Heads of the old Roots; obſerving that ay 
bave a good Bud or Eye, otherwiſe they are ſubject to miſ- 
carry : Theſe Plants ſhould be about ten Inches long, and 
perfectly ſound. 

The beſt Seaſon for planting them is towards the End of Fe- 
bruary, or the Beginning of March, which muſt be done in 
the following Manner; viz. Firſt ſtrain a Line croſs the 
Ground in which you ſhould plant them ; then with a long 
Dibble made on purpoſe, put in the Shoot, ſo that the whole 
Plant may be ſet ftrait into the Ground, with the Head about 
an Inch under the Surface in a ſtrait Line, about a Foot aſun- 
der, or more, in Rows, and two Feet Diſtance Row from 
Row); and after having finiſh'd the whole Spot of Ground, 
you may. ſow. a thin Crop of Onions, which being Plants that 
don't root deep into the Ground, nor ſpread much above 
Ground, will do the Liguorice no Damage the firſt Year ; for 
the Liguorice will not ſhoot very high the firſt Seaſon, and the 
houghing of the Onions will alſo keep the Ground clear from 
Weeds : but in doing of this, you muſt be carefu] not to cut 
off the top Shoots of the Ligusrice Plants, as they appear 
above Ground, which would greatly injure them, and alſo 
obſerve to cut up all the Onions which grow near the Heads of 
the Liquorice ; and after your Onions are pulled up, you ſhould 
carefully hough al clear the Ground from Weeds: And in 
' October, when the Shoots of the Liguorice are decayed, you 
would ſpread a little very rotten Dung. upon the Surface of the 

Ground, which will prevent the Weeds from growing during 
t; the Winter; and the Rain will waſh the Virtue of the Dung 
he into the Ground, which will greatly improve the Plants. 
nd In the Beginning of March following you ſhould lightly dig 
a- the Ground between the Rows of Lrquorice, burying the re- 
ce maining Part of the 


ed de very careful not to cut the Roots. This ſtirring of the 
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Ground will not only preſerve it clean from Weeds a long 
time, but alſo greatly ſtrengthen the Plants. | 

The Diſtance which I have allowed for planting theſe Plants, 
will, I doubt not, by ſome, be thought too great : But in 
anſwer to that, I would only obſerve, that as the Largeneſs 
of the Roots are the chief Advantage to the Planter, fo the 
only Method to obtain this, is by giving them Room : 
And beſides, this will give a greater iberty to ſtir and dreſs 
the Ground, which is of great Service to Liquorice ; and if the 
Plantation deſign'd were to be of an extraordinary Bigneſs, I 
would adviſe the Rows to be made at leaft three Feet diſtant 
whereby it will be eaſy to ſtir the Ground with a Breaſt-plough, 
which will greatly leflen the Expence of Labour. l 

Theſe Plants ſhould remain three Years from the time of 
panting, when they will be fit to take up for Uſe, which 

ould not be done until the Stems are perfectly decay'd ; for 
when it is taken up too ſoon, it is ſubject to ſhrink greatly, 
and loſe of its Weight. £54 

The Ground near London being rich, increaſes the Bulk of 
the Root very faſt ; but when it is taken up, it appears of a 
very dark Colour, and not near ſo ſightly as that which grows 
upon a ſandy Soil in an open Country. 

The firſt Sort is that which is commonly cultivated in Eng- 
land for Medicine ; the other two Kinds are preſerved in cu- 
rious Botanick Gardens for Variety ; but their Roots are not 
ſo full of Juice as the firſt, nor is the Juice ſo ſweet : tho? 
the ſecond Sort ſeems to. be that which Disſcoridis has de- 
ſcribed and recommended; but I ſuppoſe the Goodneſs of the 
firſt has occaſioned its being ſo generally cultivated in Eu- 
rope. 

Theſe two Sorts laſt-mentioned perfect their Seeds in Eng- 
land, by which they may be propagated, whereas the common 
Sorts ſeldom produce any in this Country, They may alſo be 
propagated by Roots, as the common Sort. 


GNAPHALIU M, ¶ takes its Name of Tved4auy, Gr. Flocks, 
or clipt Locks of Wool: or of rare, Gr. to comb; becauſe its 
external Down looks like Combings.] Cud-weed. 


The Characters are; 


It hath downy Leaves: The Cup of the Flower is ſcaly, nei- 
ther ſhining nor ſpecious : The Flowers are divided or cut in 
form of a Star. 

The Species are; 


I. GN APHALIUM Anelicum. Ger. = -leaf'd 
Cud-weed. , OY We 


2. GNAPHALIUM minus, ſeu herba impia. Park. Com- 
mon Cud-weed. | | 


3: GNAPHALIUM maritimum. C. B. P. Sea Cud-weed, 
or Cotton-weed. | 


Theſe two firſt Sorts are found wild in divers Parts of Eng- 
land, upon moiſt, ſtony Heaths, eſpecially in ſuch Places 
where the Water ſtood during the Winter. The ſecond Sort 
is placed in the Catalogue of Simples annexed to the College 
Difpenſatory, but is not often uſed in Medicine: Theſe Plants 


are ſeldom propagated in Gardens, except for the ſake of Va- 


riety ; for they have no great Beauty, nor are of much Uſe, 
'There are alſo many more of this Kind, ſome of which grow 
wild in England; but as they are never cultivated, I 

them over without naming, and proceed to the third Sort, 
which is often preſerved in curious Gardens for the Variety of 
its fine Silver-colour'd Leaves : This Plant is found upon the 
Sea coaſts of Corntual, and ſome other Parts of England ; but 
yet will rarely abide the Cold of our Winters near London, if 
— in the open Air; but if it be preſerv'd in a common 


rame from the Severity of Froſt, it will thrive very well: 


This is propagated by planting its Cuttings in any of the Sum- 


mer Months, obſerving to water and ſhade them from the 


Violence of the Sun in the Middle of the Day; and in about 


two Days they will be rooted enough to tranſplant; at Which 


time you ſhould provide a Parcel of ſmall Pots, which ſhould 
be fill' d with light ſandy Earth, planting your young Plants 
therein, ſhading them again until they have taken new Roots; 
after which they may be expoſed until the End of October, 
when you ſhould remove the Pots into Shelter for the Winter 
Seaſon, But altho* I have adviſed the planting theſe Plants 
into Pots, yet, if you have a Stock of them, you may plant 
ſome of them under a warm Wall, where they will ſtand very 


well in mild Winters; but in very ſharp Froſts they are wy 5 


rally deſtroyed. They muſt be frequently water d in dry 
ther, otherwiſe they will not flower. 
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GNAPHALODES. 


The Charaters are; ; p 


Tt is a Plant with a floſculous Flnwer, conſiſting of ſeveral bur. 
ren Florets ; the Embryos which conflitute the Empalement of 
the Flnwer, become a trefled Fruit, pregnant with a Seed for 
the moſt part oblong. 


We have but one Species of this Plant at preſent in 
England, which is ; 
GNnAPHALODES Luſitanica. Tourn. Portugal Gnapha- 
lodes. 


This is a low annual Plant, which ſeldom riſes above four 


Inches high, but divides into ſeveral trailing Branches, which 


t with ſmall ſilver- coloured Leaves, which have a great 
er to thoſe of Cudweed ; but the Flowers are ſo 
ſmall as not to be conſpicuous, unleſs they are magnified by a 
Glaſs. This Plant is ſeldom preſerved in Gardens, unleſs it be 
for the ſake of Variety, for there is little Beauty in it. The 
Seeds of this Plant may be fown the Beginning of April, on a 
Bed of light Earth, in an open Situation; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be kept clean from Weeds, 
and in very dry Weather they ſhould be ſometimes refreſhed 
with Water : with this Management the Plants will lower in 
July, and in Auguſt the Seeds will ripen, when the Plants will 
ſoon after decay. 57 


GOOSEBERRY. Vide Groſſularia. 
GORZ. Vide Geniſta Spinoſa. 
GOSSYPIUM. Vide Xylon. 


GRAFTING : In order to Grafting, you ſhould be pro- 
vided with theſe Tools following : | 

1. A neat ſmall Hand-ſaw, to cut off the Heads of large 
Stocks. | 

2. A good ſtrong Knife with a thick Back, to make Clefts 
in the Stocks. | 

3. A ſharp Penknife, to cut the og 

4. A Grafting Chiſſel, and a ſmall Mallet. 

5. BaſsStrings, or woollen Yarn, to tie the Grafts with; 
and ſuch other Inſtruments and Materials as you ſhall find ne- 
ceſſaty, according to the Manner of Grafting you are to per- 
form. 

6. A Quantity of Clay, which ſhould be prepared a Month 
before it is uſed, and kept turn'd and mixed, like Morter, e- 
very other Day; which is to be made after the following Man- 
ner: | | 

Get a Quantity of ſtrong fat Loam (in proportion to the 
Quantity of Trees intended to be grafted) ; then take ſome 
new Stone-horſe Dung, and break it in amongſt the Loam, 
and if you cut a little Straw or Hay very ſmall, and mix a- 
mongſt it, the Loam will hold together the better; and if 
there be a Quantity of Salt added, it will prevent the Clay 
from dividing in Weather; theſe muſt be well ſtirred to- 

ther, putting Water to them after the Manner of making 
Morter : It ſhould be hollow'd like a Diſh, and filPd with Wa- 
ter, and kept every other Day ſtirr d: But it ought to be re- 
member'd, that it ſhould not be expoſed to the Froſt, or dry- 
ing Winds; and that the oftener ĩt is ſtirred and wrought, the 
better. | 

There are ſeveral Ways of Grafting, the principal of which 
are Four, | | 

1. Grafting in the Rind, call'd alſo Shoulder Grafting, 
which is only proper for large Trees: This is call'd Crown 
Grafting, becauſe the Grafts are ſet in form of a Circle or 
Crown, and is generally perform'd about the latter End of 
March, or the Beginning of April. 

2. Clefi-grafting, which is alſo call'd Stock or Slit Grafting : 
'This is proper for Trees or Stocks of a leſſer Size, from an 
Inch to two Inches or more Diameter-: This Grafting is to be 
perform'd in the Months of February and March, and ſup- 

lies the Failure of the Eſcutcheon-way, which is praQtiſed in 

Hane, uly, and Auguſt. =» OE: 

3. e which is alſo call'd Tongue-grafting : 
This is proper for ſmall Stocks of an Inch, half an Inch, or 

leſs, Diameter; this is the moſt effectual Way of any, and 
that which is moſt in Uſe. | 

4. Grafting by Approach, or Ablactation: This is to be per- 
form'd when the Stock you would graft on, and the Tree from 
which you take your Graft, ſtand ſo near together, that they 
may be join'd : This is to be perform'd in the Month of 


—=_— er of performing theſe ſeveral Sorts of pc. 
being ſo generally eb wg and they having been ſo 2 


times happen, whereby whole Quarters of Fruit Trees miſca- 


ril, and is alſo calbd Jnarching, and 
aſmines, Oranges, and other tender exoti 
E 


ſcribed in the various Books of Husbandry and Gardening 
will be needleſs to repeat any Thing more on that Head iz," 
Place : I ſhall only take notice in general of the ſeveral — 
of Trees which will grow when grafted upon each other 
All * 5 as are ef the ſame Tribe, 1. e. ie 8 
ee in their Flower and Fruit, will take 
Por Inftance ; all the Nut- bearing Trees 2 oY — 
on each other; as may all the Plum- bearing Tr — 
which Head I reckon not only the ſeveral Sorts of Plum but 
alſo the Almond, Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, &c. Which 
exactly in their general Characters, by which they ae d 
guiſhed from all other Trees: But as theſe are very ſubjeg 
emit R's Quantities of Gum from ſuch Parts of the = 
are deeply cut and wounded ; which, in the tender Tag 
this Kind, as it is more common and hurtful, fo it is found to 
be the ſureſt Method to bud or inoculate theſe Sorts of Þ;,; 
Vide Inoculation. * 
Then all ſuch Trees as bear Cones will do well upon each 
other, tho they may differ in one being ever green, and th 
other ſhedding its Leaves in Winter; as is obſervable in te 
Cedar of Libanus, and the Larch-tree, which are found to ſuc 
ceed upon each other very well: But theſe muſt be grafteg by 
Approach ; for they abound with a great Quantity of R 
which is apt to evaporate from the Graft, if ſeparated from de 
Tree before it be jojn'd with the Stock, whereby they are often 
deftroy'd ; as alſo the Laurel on the Cherry, or the C * 
the Laurel. All the Maſt- bearing Trees will alſo take upon 
each other; and thoſe which have a tender ſoft Wood willy 
well if grafted in the common Way; but thoſe that are of; 
more firm Contexture, and are flow Growers, ſhould be gre. 
ted by Approach. | | 
By ſtrictly obſerving this Rule, we ſhall ſeldom miſ 
4 the Operation be rightly perform'd, and at a proper 
on, unleſs the Weather ſhould prove very bad, as it ſome. 


and it is by this Method that many Kinds of Exotich 

rees are not only propagated, but alſo render'd hardy enough 
to endure the Cold of our Climate in the open Air; for be- 
ing grafted upon Stocks of the ſame Sort which are hardy, the 
Grafts are render'd more capable to endure the Cold ; as hath 
been experienced in moſt of our valuable Fruits now in Eng. 
land, which were formerly tranſplanted hither from mor 
Southerly Climates, and were at firſt too impatient of our Col 
to ſucceed well —_ _ have been, by Budding « 
Grafting upon more rees, render d capable | 
our ſeverelt ( Cold. . 3 

And theſe different Graftings ſeem to have been greatly in 
Uſe among the Ancients ; tho? they were certainly miſtaken 
in the ſeveral Sorts of Fruits which they mention to have fuc- 
ceeded upon each other, as the Fig upon the Mulberry, the 
Plum upon the Cheſnut, with many others of the like Kind; 
ſome of which I have already try'd, and find them all Mi 
ſtakes, or at leaſt they did not mean the ſame Plants which a 
preſent are cal'd by thoſe Names: Tho” I can't help thinkin 
we are apt to pay too much Deference to the Writings of the 
Ancients, in ſuppoſing them ſeldom to be miſtaken, or to a. 
ſert a Falſhood : Whereas, if their Works are carefully ex- 
amin'd, it will be found that they often copy*d from each 
other's Writings, without making Experiments to prove the 
Truth of their Aſſertions: And it is well known, that the 
Ranging of Plants before Cz/alpinus's Time (which is but 
about 150 Years fince) was, by their outward Appearance, ot 
from the ſuppoſed Virtues of them.: Which Method is now 
juſtly exploded ; and it hath been obſerv'd, from many repeat- 
ed Trials, that however Plants may reſemble each other in the 
Shape and Make of their Leaves, Manner of Shooting, Ce. 
unleſs they agree in their Manner of Fruiting, and their other 
diſtinctiye Characters, they will not grow upon each other, 
tho' grafted with ever ſo much Art. 

Of late Years ſome Perſons have made uſe of another Com- 
poſition for Grafting, which they have found to anſwer the In- 
tention of keeping out the Air, better than the Clay preſcribed 
above, This is compoſed of Turpentine, Bees-wax and Roſin 
melted together; this, whenof a proper Conſiſtence, may be 
put on the Stock round the Graft, in the ſame Manner as the 
bay is uſually applied; and tho? it be not above a quarter of 
an G wk yet will keep out the Air more effectually than 
the Clay j and as Cold will harden this, ſo there is no Danger 
of its being hurt by Froſt, which is very apt to cauſe the Clay 
to cleaye, and ſometimes fall off ; and when the Heat of Sum- 
mer comes on, this Mixture will melt and fall off without 
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Trouble. - In-uſing of this, there ſhould be a Tin or 
155 r-pot, with Conveniency under it to keep a very gentle 
CopP®7-P" Small-coal, otherwiſe tho Cold will ſoon condenſe 
 xture ; but you muſt be careful not to apply it too hot, 
* ou injure the A Perſon who is a little accuſtomed 
l Compoſition, will apply it very faſt, and it is much 
dale hr him than Clay, eſpecially if the Seaſon is cold. 


GRAMEN. Grafs. 
The Species are; 


I. GRAMEN Holiaceum, anguſtiore folio & fpica. C. B. P. 
Red Darnel Graſs, or Rey Graſs. | = 

2. GRAMEN pratenſe minus ſeu vulgatiſſimum. Raii Syn. 
The moſt common Meadow Grafts, L J 

| GRAMEN pratenſe 8 medium. Raii Syn. The 
middle Sort of Meadow Grafs. 3 | 
4. GRAMEN pratenſe paniculatum majus, latiore folio. C. 
B. P. The greateſt Meadow Gras. ; 
5. GRAMEN ſecalinum. Ger, Emac. Tall Meadow Rie 
. AMEN ſecalinum & ſecale ſylveſtre. Ger. Emac. 
Wild Rie, or Rie Graſs. ; . 

7. GRAMEN ſecalinum majus Hylvaticum. Hiſt, Oxon, Great- 
wood Rie Graſs, . . *4 0 

8. GRAMEN paniceum, ſpice fimplici lævi. Raii Syn. Panic 
Graſs, with a ſingle ſmooth Ear. £ 

9. GRAMEN paniceum, ſpica diviſa. C. B. P. Panic 
Graſs, with a divided Spike. 

10. 2 paniceum, ſpica aſpera. C. B. P. Rough- 
eared Panic 8. ä ; 

11. GRAMEN laliaceum, ſpica longiore. C. B. P. Dar- 
nel. : > 
12. GRAMEN avenaceum dumetorum ſpicatum. Raii Syn. 
Spiked-hedge Oat Graſs. 


13. GRAMEN avenaceum pratenſe. Part. Meadow 
Oaten Graſs, . 


14. GRAMEN avenaceum ſupinum arvenſe. Park, Low 
Meadow Oaten Grafs. | 

is. GARMEN miliaceum vulgare. Park. Common Mil- 
let Graſs. | 

16. GRAMEN fpicatum, ſemine miliaces albo. Tourn. 
Common Canary Graſs. - : 

17. GRAMEN ſpicatum, ſemine miliaces nigro. Tourn. 
Rack Canary 8. - 2 a ; 

18. GRamen ſpicatum, ſemine miliaceo minore nigro. 
Turn. Leſſer black Canary Seed. : | 

19. GRAMEN on, ſemine miliaces griſea. Tourn, 
Grey Canary Seed. 


20. GRAMEN paniculatum, lotuſtis maximis candicantibus 
tremulis. Tourn, The greateſt Quaking Graſs, with white 
Panicles. 

2 Gx AME N paniculatum, locuſtis maximis phæniceis tremu- 
lis. Tourn, The greateſt Quaking Graſs, with ſcarlet Pani- 
cles. N 

22. GRAMEN #remulum medium. Park. The middle 
Quaking Graſs. 8 . 
23. GRAMEN tremulum minus, panicula parva. Park. 

Smaller Quaking Graſs, with a ſmall Panicle. 


24. GRAMEN marorum ſpica longiſſima. Ger. Emac. Ca- 
pons-tail Graſs. | * Ks, 

25. GRamEn da#tylon, latiore folio, C. B. P. Broad- 
leav'd Cocks-foot Graſs; | 

2b. GRAMEN dattyloides, radice repente. Ger. Emac, 
Creeping Cocks-foot Graſs. by ee e 

27. GRAMEN typhinum majus ſeu primum. Ger. Emac. 
Greateſt Cats-tail Graſs, | 


of Gramen typhinum minus. Ger. Leſſer Cats-tail 


29. GRamen criſtatum. J. B. Smooth-creſted Graſs. 

30. GRAMEN ſpica triticea, repens vulgare, caninum dic- 
tum. Rai Syn. Common Dogs Graſs, or Quick Graſs, or 
Couch Graſs. | | 


— 31. GRAMEN alopecuroides majus. Ger. Emac. Common 


* Fox-tail Graſs, » J 

* . GRAMEN alopecuroides minus, Park, Smaller Fox- 
' 0 Graſs. Rr | | | 

in 33. GRAuEN ſpicatum, durioribus & craſſioribus locuſtis 
be ſhica brevi. GR French Haver Graſs. if 
he N. Gramen ſpicatum, durioribus & eraſſioribus locuſtis, 
of 2 longiſſima, Tourn. French Haver Graſs, with a long 
an e. | | | 464 


35. Grameen paniculatum, ſpicis craffioribus & brevioribus 
ay vartegatum. Tourn, Striped Graſs. * e 


n. | | 
- yp fourteen firſt-mentioned Sorts grow pretty common in 
in 


e Paſtures in moſt Parts of England, and are often inter- 


mixed in the ſame Paſture ; ſo that it is very rare to meet with 

a Paſture, which hath not ten or nectes Liar of Graſsin it; 
but the Sort which is generally fown about London, is the Rey 
Graſs, which is very hardy, and will grow on cold four Land 
better than moſt other Sorts ; but as it ſeldom happens that the 
Seed is ſaved intire, without a Mixture of other Graſs Seeds, 
ſo it is very rare to meet with a Paſture, which has not many 
Sorts in it. | | 

The beſt Seaſon for ſowing of Graſs Seed, is, the latter End 
of Auguſt, and the Beginning of September, that the Graſs 
may be well rooted before the Froſt ſets in, which is apt to 
turn the Plants out of the Ground, when they are not well 
rooted, This Seed ſhould be ſown in moiſt Weather, or when 
there is a Proſpect of Showers, which will ſoon bring the Graſs 
up; for the Earth being at that Seaſon warm, the Moiſture 
will cauſe the Seeds to vegetate in a few Days. 

The Land on which Graſs-ſeed is intended to be ſown, 
ſhould be well ploughed and cleared from the Roots of noxi- 
ous Weeds, ſuch as Couch Graſs, Fern, Ruſhes, Heath, Gorſe, 
Broom, Reft- Harrow, &c. which if left in the Ground, will 
ſoon get the better of the Graſs, and over-run the Land. 
Therefore in ſuch Places where either of theſe Weeds abound, 
it will be a good Method to plough up the Surface in April, 
and let it lie ſome time to dry, then lay it in ſmall Heaps, and 
burn it z the Aſhes ſo produced, when ſpread on the Land, 
will be a good Manure for it : the Method of burning the 
Land, is particularly directed under the Article Land, which 
ſee ; eſpecially if it is a cold ſtiff Soil. But where Couch 
Graſs, Fern or Reft Harrow is in Plenty, whoſe Roots run far 
under Ground, the Land muſt be ploughed two or three times 
pretty deep in dry Weather, and the Roots carefully harrowed 
off after each ploughing ; which is the moſt ſure Method to 
deſtroy them. Where the Land is very low, and of a ſtiff 
clayey Nature, which holds Water in Winter, it will be of 
ſingular Service to make ſome under-ground Drains, to 
off the Wet ; which if detained too long on the Ground, will 
render the Graſs ſour. The Method of making theſe Drains 
are preſcribed under the Article Land ; which ſee. 

Before the Seed is ſown, the Surface of the Ground ſhould 
be made level and fine, otherwiſe the Seed will be buried une- 
qual, The y_ of Graſs-ſeed for an Acre of Land, is 
uſually three Buſhels ; when the Seed is ſown, it muſt be gent- 
ly harrowed in, and the Ground rolled with a wooden Roller; 
which will make the Surface even, and prevent the Seeds be- 
ing blown in Patches. When the Graſs comes up, if there 
ſhould be any bare Spots, where the Seed has not grown, they 
may be ſown again, and the Ground rolled, which will fix the 
Seeds; and the firſt kindly Showers will bring up the Graſs, 
and make it very thick. 

Some People mix Clover and Rey Graſs Seeds together, al- 
lowing ten Pounds of Clover, and one Buſhel of Rey Graſs to 
an Acre: but this is only to be done where the Land is deſigned 
to remain but three or four Years in Paſture, becauſe neither 
of theſe Kinds are of long Duration; ſo that where the Land 
is deſigned to be laid down for many Years, it will be proper 
to ſow the Graſs-ſeeds by themſelves, and not to mix either 
Trefoil or Clover amongſt them. | 

he following Spring, if there ſhould be any Thi/tles, Rag- 
wort, or ſuch other troubleſome Weeds, come up among 
the Graſs, they ſhould be carefully cut up with a Spaddle be- 
fore they grow large; and this ſhould be repeated two or 
three times in the dummer, which will effectually deſtroy them; 
for if theſe Plants are ſuffered to ripen their Seeds, they will 
be blown all over the Ground, their Seeds having Down adhe- 
ring to them, which aſſiſts their Tranſportation; ſo that they 
are often carried by the Wind to a great Diſtance, and 
thereby become very troubleſome Weeds to the Graſs. For 
want of this Care, how many Paſtures may be ſeen almoſt 
over- run with theſe Weeds, (eſpecially the Ragwort,) when 
a ſmall Expence, if applied in time, would have intirely ex- 
tirpated them! For a Man may go over ſeveral Acres of Land 


in one Day with a Spaddle, and cut up the Weeds juſt below 


the Surface of the Ground, turning their Roots upward; which 
if done in dry Weather, they, will ſoon decay; but this muſt 
always be performed before the Plants come to have their Seeds 
formed, becauſe after that, many Sorts will live long enough 
to nouriſh their Seeds after they are cut, ſo as to ripen them; 
when there will be a Supply of Weeds for fome Years after, 
which cannot be extirpated without a much greater Ex- 


Ce. 

The Panic Graſſes are harſher than the common Meadow 
Graſſes, ſo are rarely cultivated in England; for the Cattle 
do not care to feed on them, where they have any other Fod- 
der; and as they are annual, ſo, if they were equally good, 
they would not be worth cultivating ; for theſe Plants which 


requirean annual Culture, are too expenſive to be worth the 
Farmer's Care. 0 K. 0 
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The Canary Grafles, are ſown in ſome Parts of England, 


for their Seeds, which are uſed to feed Birds; the white 7 


erally preferred to the other, but the grey Sort is — 
— . with it. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown the þ 
ning of March, on a moderate light Soil; for they do not 
thrive well on ſtrong cold Land. Surface of the Ground 
ſhould be. well ſtirred, and made even, before the Seeds are 
ſown, that they may be equally buried. Three Buſhels of 
this Seed are ſufficient for an Acre of Land; when the Seed is 
ſown, which ſhould be done in dry Weather, the Ground 
muſt be gently harrowed to bury the Seeds, and then the 
Whole ſhould be rolled with a wooden Roller; which will 
ſmooth the Surface of the Ground, and prevent the Seeds from 
being removed by ſtrong Winds, When the Graſs is come up, 
if there ſhould be any rank Weeds amongſt it, they muſt be 
cut up with a Spaddle, as was before directed; for if they are 
mitted to gtow, they will do great Damage to the Graſs. 
he latter End of Fuly, or the Beginning of Auguſt, the 
Seeds will ripen, when it ſhould be cut, and as ſoon as it is dry, 
ſhould be threſhed out, or ſtacked ; for if it remains abroad, 
the Birds will devour it : if the Crop ſucceeds, there will be 
upward of four Quarters on an Acre of Land. 

The four Sorts of Quating Graſs, ate rather eſteemed as 
Curioſities, than for any real Uſe, ſo are ſometimes allowed a 
Place in Gardens; theſe produce light ſcaly Heads on flender 
Foot-ſtalks, which are moved by every Wind, after the Man- 
ner of the Leaves of the Aſpen- tree; from whence it had the 
Name of 2uaking Graſs, or in ſome Places Cow-quates, or in 
other Places Ladies-hair. Theſe Sorts are commonly in Head 
in May, which occaſioned this old Engi Proverb ; May, 
rome ſhe early, come ſhe late, makes the Cow quake. The middle 
Sort of Quaking Graſs grows very common in ſeveral Parts of 
England. The ſmaller Sort grows wild in the Iſland of Jerſey; 
but the greateſt Sort is not a Native of England, ſo is only to 
be found in ſome curious Gardens, where it is preſerved for the 
ſake of Variety. , | 

The tail Graſs is found growing by the Path-ſides, 
and on Mud-walls, in ſeveral Parts of England, but is never 
cultivated for Uſe ; this produces very long Spikes, which bend 
downward with the Weight of the Seed when it is near ripe ; 
it is ſometimes preſerved in Gardens for Variety. | 

The two Sorts of Cocksfoot - Graſs, are found upon ſandy 
Lands near the Sea in Norfolk, and the Veſt of England, but 
are ſeldom cultivated, being coarſe Sorts of Grafs, and never 
riſe above fix or eight Inches high, ſo are unfit for making Hay, 
The only Uſe of either of thefe Graſſes is, for ſowing on looſe 
ſandy Lands, which will not produce any other Sort of Graſs ; 
in which Places theſe will often thrive to Advantage ; for as 
theſe ſpread cloſe to the Surface of the Ground, fo they preſerve 
a Moiſture in the Earth, by the cloſe Growth of their 
Branches; and theſe Sorts will endure much more Drought, 
than moſt other Sorts of Graſs. Of this kind of Graſs, there 
are a great Number of Species in America, which are of great 
Uſe to the Inhabitants of the Caribee lands ; for ſome of 
them will thrive in the greateſt Drought, and afford uſeful 
Food for their Cattle, when moſt other Vegetables are burnt 
up. Some of theſe Sorts ſend forth Roots at every Joint, 
whereby they ſpread. and propagate themſelves to a great Di- 
ſtanc a 


e. 
The two Sorts of Cats-tail Graſs are found — by 
the Side of Paths, and in Corn- fields, in many Parts of Eng- 
And, as alſo in ſome Paſtures; but they are not profitable 
Graſſes to cultivate, , | 

The Couch * one of the moſt troubleſome Weeds in 
Corn; lands and ens, and is with great Difficulty extir- 
pated ; for the Roots of this Kind run very far under und, 
and every ſmall Part. of the-Root will grow ; ſo that if the 
Roots are torn into ſmall Pieces, every one of them 
will propagate + where-ever they | 
Where the Land is flocked with this Graſs, it ſhould be 
ploughed two or three Times in dry Weather, du- 
ring the Heat of Summer; and after each Foughing, the 
Ground ſhould be carefully harrowed, to draw the Roots out, 
which ſhould be drawn into Heaps, and then carted off the 
Ground ; for if the Roots are left, they will ſtrike into the 
Ground after the firſt Shower of Rain, and ſoon become 
troubleſome : ſuch foul Land is very unfit to ſow with Grain ; 
therefore it will be proper to ſow with Turnipt, and Beans or 
Peaſe, which 4 hoeing two or three Times, which if 
done in very dry Weather, will be of great Uſe to deſtroy the 
Couch Graſs. Where this Method is not obſerved, it is com- 
mon to ſee large Tracts of Land, which are ſown with Grain, 
ſo much over-run with Graſs, that many Times the Crop doth 
not produce ſo much Grain as was ſown on the Ground. 

In Gardens this Graſs is much eaſier deſtroyed than in large 
Fields, becauſe the Ground being frequently dug, Care may 
de taken to pick out the Roots in digging ; and if there be any 


left, and appear afterward, the Roots may 
out z ſo that in one Year it may be deſtroyed, if 


- Flower ; becauſe, if Allowance be given to Imagination, 


fringed at the 


are left in the Ground. nore pallido cœrules ſerotinv. 


be taken. But where the Ground is full of the Roog 
Couch Graſs, and the Land will admit of being trencheq the 
Spits deep, that will be the moſt effectual Way of deſtroy; 
it, and will be cheaper than picking out the Roots by Hane 
for by trenching of the Ground ſo deep, the Couch will . 
buried near two Feet, which will rot it ; and turning 
Ground ſo deep, will be moreover of great Service to it, 
This Sort of Graſs, is what the College of * Ve. kay 
ordered to be uſed in Medicine; ſo that whenever Graf i; .. 
ſcrided, this is what is meant. rw 
The Fox-tail Graſſes are frequently found in Paſtures inter. 


mixed with other Kinds, but are never ſown ſeparately, 
do very well for Foller ar May, and. are” WAND Kin 


The Bearded wild Oats, or Haver, are frequently fou 
amongſt Corn in ſeveral Parts of England, where ſometing, 
they become troubleſome Weeds ; for if are not dr 
out of the Corn before it is ripe, it will be difficult to be ſe. 

ted from the Corn in the Barn: But as they are annuy 
lants, ſo they may be eaſily deſtroyed with a little Care. 

The friped Graſs is preſerved in many Gardens for th 
Beauty of its 8 i Leaves, which continue freſh the 
greateſt Part of the Year, This Sort is eaſily propagated 
parting the Roots either in Spring or Autumn; for every Of 
ſet will increaſe to be à large Root in one Year's Time, | 
will grow on any Soil, or in any Situation, ſo may be plant 
in any abject Part of the Garden where it will thrive, and 2. 
ford an agreeable Variety. This Sort is by many Perſons cil. 
ed Ribbon Graſs, from the Stripes of White and Green; which 


run the whole Length of the e, like the Stripes in for 

ibbons. | 
ey the farther Management of Graſs, ſee Paſture, wi 
eadow. 


Clover Graſs, See Trifolium. 
Saint Foyn. See Onobrychis. 
La Lucerne. See Medica. 
Noneſuch, See Melilotus. 
Trefoil. See Trifolium. 


Spurrey. See Spergula. 
See Graſs. 


GRANADILLA ſis a Diminutive of Granada, or rather 
Granata, having many Grains or Kernelt; becauſe the Fi 
of this Plant is full of Seeds, It is alſo call'd the Paſir 


exhibits all the Inſtruments of our Saviour's Paſſion] Paſt: 


Flower. 5 
The Chara#ers are; 


It hath a double Calyx, the firſt conſiſting of three Leaves, th 
the other of five Leaves, which e in Form of a Star : Ty 
Flowers conſiſt of five Leaves each, and are of a roſaceous Firm: 
In the Center of the Flawer ariſes the Pointal, with a C 
ottom, but furniſp d with a tender Embry « 
the Top, on which tand three Clubs, under which are the Stamin 
with rough, obtuſe Apices, which altuays incline downward; :Ty 
Embry turns to an oval or globular Fruit, fleſhy, and confifin 
of one Cell, which is full of Seeds adhering to the Sides, au 
cover d with a Sort of or Veil. 

The Species are; | 

I. GRANADILLA pentaphyllos, latioribus foliis, fare cen: 
leo magno. Boerh. Ind. 1. or Was- 1s Pan 
TIE. | by ; 

2. GRANADILLA pentaphyllos, anguſtioribus faoliis, 
cœruleo magno. nM. — d a Whos cos; 4 2 
3. GRANADILLA 282 anguſtioribus foltis, flare m- 

te narrow-leav'd Paſſion-Flower, 

with a leſſer and paler Flower. 

GRrANADILLA Hiſpanis, Flos Paſſionis Italis, Ci. i 
3 Three-leav'd Paſſion-Flower. F 

| GRANADILLA folio tricuſpide,. flore parus fiaveſcentt. 

Tam. Pn Fond with a — E {mall 

yellowiſh Flower. PT Ss , 

6. GRANADILLA flre albo, fruftu reticulato, Boerh. Ind. 
White Paſſion-Flower, with a netted Fruit. 

7. GRANADILLA fwtida, Folio hong om villoſo, flore pur” 
pures variegato. Tourn. Stinking Paſſion-Flower, with a three 
pointed hairy Leaf, and à purple variegated Flower, al” 5 
the Inhabitants of Barbados, Love in a Miſt. | | 

8. GRANADILLA frudts citriformi, foliis oblongis. Tow" 
Paſſion-Flower, with a Fruit ſhap'd like a Citron, and an 
oblong Leaf, call'd by the Inhabitants of Barbados, Water. 


9. GRA“ 
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GrRANADILLA latifolia, fructu maliformi. Broad-leav'd 
9 n-F lower, with an Apple-ſhap'd Fruit, © 16.04 
Bp GRANADILLA flore ſuave-rubente, folis bicorni. Tourn. 
10: Flower, with 4 Leaf divided into two Horns, and a 
ſoft red Flower. I; 1 tricuſvidi Olive for- 
NADILLA folio ample tricuſpidi, fructu fo 
or Bac ' «lacy wake with a three-pointed Leaf, and 
4 Olive-ſhap'd Fruit. . 75 9 - 
2. GRANADILLA folio anguſto tricuſpidi, fructu Oli 
= Tourn. Paſfſion-Flower, with a narrow three-pointed 
— 2 Fenn ho, e Fajabin ” 
: LA Androſcemi folio, fruftu Fu « Tourn, 
83 Tu — and Fruit like the 


Paſton-Flower, with a Tutſan 


J ge, ANADILLA folio haſtato, fore cœruleo majare. _ 
ue 


paon-Tlover with a ſpear-pointed Leaf, and a large b 


Fe GRANADIL1 A | folio oblongo ſerrato, flore purpureo. 


Houft paſſion- Flower with an oblong ſerrated Leaf, and a 


wer. 24 

= 5 rn ROS folio glabra, tricuſpidi, & anguſto, flore 

ire u minimo. Tourn. Paſſion-Flower, with a narrow ſmooth 
ne · pointed Leaf, and a ſmall greeniſh Flower. 

17. GRANADILL A, qu CoAanENEPILLI, ſeu CONTRA- 

YE fv a Hernand. Heuſi. Paſſion-Flower, or Contrayerva of 


Hernandez. 


A Sort here mentioned is the moſt common in all the 
TORS Garda, and (notwithſtanding what Mr. Bradley has 
affirm'd) is very different from the ſecond and third Sorts. 
Nor did I ever ſee any Fruit upon this Kind, tho” planted in 
many different Soils and Situations 3 whereas the ſecond Sort 
rarely fails to produce Fruit every Year; and in order to ob- 
ſerve the Truth of this, I planted one of each Kind in the 
ſame Soil and Situation, where the ſecond Sort has produc'd 
Fruit every Year ſince, but the firſt has not as yet ſhewn any 
Appearance thereof, Fhe ſecond Sort does alſo differ in the 
Colour of the Flower, which is ſomewhat paler than the 
firſt, and the Petals are not quite ſo blunt at their Extremi- 


ties. | 

The third Sort has very narrow Leaves, and the young 
Branches are of a purpliſh Colour ; it is a very great Shooter, 
but does not flower until the latter End of Summer : 'The 
Flowers of this Kind are ſmaller, and of a paler Colour than 
either of the former. There is alſo a Variety in this Plant 
with yellow blotch'd Leaves, which ſome People preſerve as a 
great Curioſity ; but as this Variegation 1s but ſmall, and hardly 
to be ſeen in vigorous Shoots, ſo it is ſcarce worth mention- 


Theſe three Sorts are extreme hardy, and will endure our 
ſevereſt Cold in the open Air; tho” in very hard Winters their 
Shoots are ſubje& to be kill'd, and ſometimes their whole 
Stems quite to the Surface : Yet it rarely happens that it de- 
ſtroys the whole Plant; for if the Roots are permitted to con- 
tinue undiſturb'd, they ſeldom fail to ſhoot up again in the ſuc- 
ceeding Summer. : : 

Theſe are propagated by laying down their Branches, which 
in one Year's Time will take good Roots, and may then be 
remov'd to the Places where they are delign'd to remain: The 
beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Plants, is towards the latter 
End of March, or the Beginning of April, juſt before they be- 
gin to ſhoot ; for if they are remov'd earlier, and it ſhould 
prove dry froſty Weather, with cold North Eaſt Winds, (as it 
often happens in March) theſe Plants will ſcarcely endure it, 
which is the Occaſion of the Death of ſo many of them, as is 
often obſcry'd upon "Tranſplantation. 


The Plants ſhould be planted againſt a Wall or other Build- 


ing, which ſhould face the South-Eaſt or South-Weſt ; or elſe 
intermix'd amongſt flowering Shrubs in Quarters 3 where, if 
they are regularly train'd up to Poles, they will flower ex- 
tremely well, and have a very good Effect in diverſifying ſuch 
Plantations. The beſt Seaſon for pruning of theſe Plants is in 
the Spring, after the cold Weather is paſt; for if they are 
prun'd very early, and it ſhould happen to be froſty Weather 
afterwards, it would endanger moſt of the young Branches; 
therefore it is much the better Way to let the whole Plant re- 
main untouch'd (ſuffering the rude Part to hang down before 
the Stem and Branches) during the Winter Seaſon, which will 

of Service in protecting them from the Severity of the 
Cold; and if at Michaelmas you lay a little Dung or other 
Mulch about a Foot thick upon the Surface of the Ground 
near the Stems, it will effectually guard their Roots from Froſt ; 
which Method ſhould be conſtantly practis'd with ſuch as are 
planted in open Quarters. The Manner of Pruning is nothing 
more than to cut off all the ſmall weak Shoots, and ſhorten 
the ſtrong ones to about three Feet in Length: Or, if the 


upon the Ground, which will alſo be of 


them forward; and, in a 


Building is high againſt which they are planted, they * be 


left much longer, tho' you ſhould be careful not to have 


too long ; for as they are vigorous growing Plants, ſo they 


will ſoon get above the Buil ing, and become troubleſome, 

ſe that are planted in Quarters, and train'd to Stakes, muſt 
be cut ſhorter, in order to have the Flowers nearer the 
Ground: Theſe, when their Seaſon for flowering is paſt, 
ſhould have a little Mulch laid about their Roots, and then 
their Stakes may be taken away, TY their Banches to lie 


. | ervice to protect the 
Plants from the Injuries of the Winter ; and in the Beginni 


of April they may be trimmed and ſtaked up again: And when 
the Plants begin to ſhoot, they ſhould conſtantly be kept train'd 
up to the Stakes, whereby they will not nur f appear hand- 
A but the Place will be clearer to work in, as alſo to paſs 

00. 

The Fruit bearing Kind may alſo be propagated by ſowing of 
the Seeds in the Spring of 7 ( in Pots fil 0 "wich licht 
rich Earth, which ſhould be plung'd into a moderate Hot-bed, 
to facilitate the Growth of the Seeds ; and when the Plants are 
come up, you muſt harden them by Degrees to bear the open 
Air : theſe Pots they ſhould remain until the ſucceed- 
ing Spring, obſerving to ſhelter them in Winter under a 
Frame, or elſe place the Pots into the Earth under a warm 
Wall, to prevent their Roots from freezing thro' the Pots 5 
and the Beginning of April you may ſhake them out of the 
Pots, and divide the. Plants from each other, planting them in 
the Places where they are deſign'd to remain; or, if you have 
not the Ground ready, they may be put each into a ſeparate 
Pot, ſo that they may, at any Time, be turn'd out into the 
Ground, without diſturbing their Roots ; for they are difficult 
Plants to remove when old, 

Theſe Plants may alſo be planted to cover Arbors of Seats in 
warm ſituated Places, where they will flower extremely well, 
and anſwer the purpoſes of thoſe Arbors, as well as any other 
Plants which are at preſent made uſe of. 

The fourth Sort is ſomewhat tenderer than any of the for- 
mer : This dies to the Surface every Winter, and riſes again 
the ſucceeding Spring, and, if the Summer be warm, will 
produce large Quantities of Flowers, which are near as large 
as the common Sort, but the Petals of the Flower are narrow- 
er, and ſtriped with Purple. This is the firſt Sort of Paſſion- 
Flower which we find deſcrib'd in old botanick Authors, and 
is what Parkinſon has figur d and deſcrib'd in his Flower-Gar- 
den; but ſince the other Sorts have been brought into Europe, 
they have ſo much prevail'd, that this laſt mention'd is rarely to 
be found, except in ſome few curious Gardens. This may be 
increas'd by parting of the Roots, which ſhould be done the 
Beginning of April, and muſt be either planted into Pots fill'd 
with light rich Earth, or in a good warm Border under a South 
Wall, for it is ſubject to be deſtroy'd in very hard Weather. 
The Pots, wherein theſe Plants are ſet, may be plung'd into a 
gentle Hot-bed, in order to promote their taking Root, it be- 
ing ſomewhat difficult in rooting after it is remov'd ; and this 
will promote its flowering, provided you do not draw it too 
much: And by this Means alſo you may propagate the Plant; 
for, when it has made pretty ſtrong Shoots, it you lay them 
down, and apply a gentle Warmth to the Pots, they will puſh 
out Roots in two or three Months Time fit for tranſplanting, 
which, if done before the cold Weather comes on in Autumn, 
they will be ſettled fo as to endure the Winter. 

The Seeds of this Plant are many Times brought over from 
America, (where the Plant grows in great Plenty) which, when 
obtain'd, may be ſown in a moderate Hot-bed in the Syring, 
and treated as was before directed for the common Sort, with 
this Difference, viz. that this being more tender, ſhould not 
be expos'd to the open Air ſo ſpon; and, in Winter, the Pots 
ſhould be x '1ng'd into an old Bed of Tanners-bak, which 
has loſt molt of its Heat, and it ſhould be covered with Glaſſes 
and Mats in very bad Weather, but, when it mild, they 
ſhould have as much open Air as poſſible; you muſt alſo ob- 
ſerve not to give them much Water in Winter. 

The fifth Sort dies to the Ground every Year, as the laſt, 
and riſes again the ſucceeding Spring: This 5 very hardy, en- 
during our ſevereſt Cold in the open Ground, and increaſes 
very faſt by its ſpreading Roots; but chis ſeldom produces 
Flowers with us, and when it doth, they are fo ſmall and ill 
colour'd, that it ſcarce deſerves a Place in a Garden, except 
for adding to the Variety, | : 

The ſixth Sort is an annual Plant with us, and requires to be 
rais'd. upon a Hot-bed : The Sceds of this ſhould be ſow'd in 
February with Amaranthus's, &c. And when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted ſingly into ſmall Pots AIPd 
with light Earth, and plung'd into a treſh Hot-bed, to bring 

WED. Time after, (when the 
Bed will begin to loſe, its Heat) you ſhould prepare a freſh Hot- 
bed; then ſhake the Plants out of the ſmall Pots, and put 
44 them 
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them into larger, obſerving to take off the Roots of the Plant 
- which are ws, round — Outſide of the Ball of Earth, be- 
ing careful not to break too much of the Earth from the Roots: 
And after having plac'd the Plant exactly in the Middle of the 
larger Pot, you muſt fill the Pot with the like freſh light Earth, 
plunging the Pots into the new Bed, in which Place they => 
remain a Month longer, obſerving to water them as my | 
require, as alſo to give them Air in proportion to the Heat of 
the Weather: And when their Roots have fill'd theſe Pots, 
they ſhould be taken out, and tranſplanted into Jarger, giving 
them a little Warmth to cauſe them to take freſh Root the 
ſooner ; and after they are well rooted, you may remove them 
into the Stove, where they may be protected from the Cold of 
the Nights and great Rains ; in which Situation they will pro- 
duce great Numbers of Flowers, and ripen their Seed perfectly 
well. In Autumn they commonly decay, tho I doubt not 
but they would continue longer, if they were plac'd in a good 
Stove, and preſerv'd with Care. : 
The ſeventh Sort is ſomewhat like the fixth, but differs 


therefrom in the Shape of its Leaves, which, in the fixth Sort, 
are large and narrow, but, in the ſeventh, broad and angular, 
approaching to the Shape of the white Briony, and are rough- 
er, and of a ftronger Scent : 'The Flowers alſo of this are 
ftrip'd in the Middle with purple, whereas the others are all 
white; nor doth this Plant often produce its Flowers the firſt 
Year with us, but muſt be preſerv'd in a warm Stove thro* the 
Winter, and the following Summer it will produce Flowers and 
perfect its Seeds, 

This Plant muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed in the Spring, and 
managed as was directed for the laſt, with this Difference only, 
viz, That as this ſeldom flowers the firſt Summer, ſo thoſe 
Plants which you intend to preſerve thro' the Winter, ſhould 
be train'd up to indure the open Air in the Summer, whereby 
they will be better able to live in Winter, 

This is found in great Plenty in many Places in the _ 
Indies, where the Inhabitants call it Love in a Mift. The 
Sceds are frequently brought into England by that Name. 
Pere Plumier ſays, That he found it in great Plenty in the 
Hedges in the Aland of Martinico, where he obſerv'd the 
Flowers conſtantly open'd before the riſing of the Sun, 
after which it ſeldom continued an Hour, He alſo ſays, That 
it continues flowering almoſt throughout the whole Year ; but 
that the Birds, Lizards, and Ants are ſo fond of this Fruit, 
chat it is very difficult to find them intire when ripe. 

The eighth Sort is a durable Plant, growing woody, and is 
more arboreſcent than any other Species of this Plant which I 
have yet ſeen. 'The Seeds of this are often brought over from 
Barbados, where it is cultivated in the Gardens for the Good- 
neſs of its Fruit, altho* the Flowers (which are finer than 
thoſe of the common Sort) renders it worthy of a Place in a 
good Garden, had the Plant no other good Qualities to recom- 
mend it. 

This Plant may be rais'd by ſowing the Seeds upon a Hot- 
bed, as was directed for the two other Sorts, and muſt be after- 
wards tranſplanted into Pots, and managed in the ſame manner ; 
but this never produces its Flowers until the ſecond or third 
Year after ſowing, ſo it muſt be carefully preſerv'd in Winter 
in a warm Stove with other tender Plants which come from the 
ame Country: but, in the Summer, it ſhould have a gone 
Share of free Air, eſpecially in warm Weather, tho' it will not 
bear to be wholly expoſed to the open Air. 

It may alſo be propagated by laying down ſome of its 
Brznches in the Spring, which, in two Months Time, will 
ſtrike Root, and may then be tranſplanted into Pots, and ma- 
nagea as the old Plants. During the Summer-ſeaſon theſe 
Plants vill require to be plentifully water'd, (eſpecially if they 
are kepi warm) but in Winter they ſhould not have too much 
Wet; txerefore you ſhould often refreſh them, but do not 
give then. much at each Time. The Heat, in which they 
_ thrive beſt in Winter, is that mark'd Piemento, upon Mr. 
Foꝛoler's Botenical Thermometers; but in Summer they will re- 
quire a much greater Share of Warmth, 

I don't find ny Authors, who have written on this Plant, 
mention its growing wild in any Parts of the Veſt-Indies. 
Pere Plumier fays, Tt is cultivated in Gardens, to cover Ar- 
bours and Seats, for the Goodneſs of its Fruit, which ripens in 
April and May, and is of a wonderful refreſhing Nature, and 
is commonly uſed in Eevers as a Cordial Syrup, in the ſtead of 
Rob of * The French call the Fruit of this Plant 
Pommes de Liane; and the Engliſh, Water Lemon, as chiefly 
delighting to grow in a moiſt Soil. The Flowers of this 
* have a very agreeable Scent, and are extremely beauti- 
The ninth Sort alſo is an abiding Plant, but never becomes 
ſo woody as the former: The Stalks are commonly of a green 


herbaceous Colour: The Leaves are broader and ſhorter, but 


Smell, and the Fruit is of a fine purple Colour, when ripe, 


eaſily warm the Borders, which will be of great Service to the 
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not ſo thick as thoſe of the former, and of a livelier 
Colour: The Flowers of this Kind are very large. nd ay 
fine red Colour, inclining to purple, and very ſweet. The 
Fruit is about the Size of a middling Apple, and of an; 
able Flavour, = | OT "Pex 

his may alſo be propagat Seeds or as th 
mer Sort, and muſt — react in tha age Ye 
—.— I ſhall _ repeat =_—_ but only obſerve, that this win 

o grow from Cuttings, i ted in a Hot-bed duri 
of the Summer — mo OY 

Pere Plumier obſerv'd this Plant in the Iſle of St. Doms, 
It flowers there in April. e 

The tenth Sort is very common in moſt Parts of the Ci 
bee Iſlands, I have alſo received Seeds of it from the Babang 
Iſlands, from which I have rais'd Plants of this Kind that hg, 
produced Flowers and Fruits in the Phyjck-Garden at Chills, 

t requires much the ſame Management as the two former 
Sorts, tho? I could never propagate this either by Cutting 
Layers, It requires a great Share of Water, eſpecially in tho 
Summer-ſeaſon, without which it will rarely flower ; butin 
Winter it muſt have it more ſparingly, tho? it will often require 
to be refreſh'd, This delights in the ſame Degree of Hey 
with the former. 

The Flowers of this Plant are very ſmall, and of ſhort Hy. 
ration; nor is there any great Beauty in the Plant, or 
Thing valuable in its Fruit to recommend it: However, 
17 have a Place in great Collections of Plants, to add to the 

ariety. 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts I have had come up in de 
Earth, which came from the J/2/- Indies ; but I have not x 
* ſeen their Flowers: Theſe may be preſerv'd in the {ane 

er as the former, but delight to grow in a moiſt dal, 
therefore muſt be often refreſh'd with Water. Neither 
theſe do promiſe to be of long Continuance, tho? I am apt u 
believe they may be propagated by Layers. 

The thirteenth Sort is alſo a perennial Plant, which is ver 
common in divers Parts of the I eſt-· Indies: The Flower d 
this Kind are very ſmall, and of a greeniſh Colour, withoy 


It requires the ſame ement as the former, and 


be propagated by laying down the Branches early in the 


ring. 

The Seeds of the four laſt Sorts of Paſſion- flowers were ſent 
from La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. William Houſtoun ; the 
fourteenth and fifteenth Sorts are new, and have not bee 
mentioned by any Botanick Writer, before they were diſco 
vered by the Doctor. Since which time the fifteenth Sort ha 
been figured and deſcribed by Mr. John Martyn, Profeſſor d 
Botany at Cambridge, in his fourth Decade of rare Plant 
Theſe two Sorts produce very beautiful Flowers; and the fi- 
teenth continues flowering near three Months, which renden 
it more valuable, The other two Sorts have little Beauty in 
their Flowers; ſo are only preſerved by thoſe who are curioy 
in the Study of Botany, Theſe Plants are tender, and require 
to be placed in a Bark-ſtove : where they will climb to a get 
* and produce great Plenty of Flowers. There is now 
an Eſpalier in a very large Stove in the Phyſick-Garden, which 
is ſixteen Feet high, and covered over with theſe Kinds df 
Paſhon-flowers, which has a fine Effect. But as the Plants will 
ſoon root through theſe Pots into the Bark-bed, ſo, if they ar 
diſturbed, it will greatly check their Growth ; therefore * 
ſhould be permitted to remain in the Bark: Or if, in the 
making of the Stove, a Border be taken out of the Pit (on the 
Back- ſide next the Flues) about two Feet wide, which may be 
boarded up with ſtrong Ship-plank, and this Border filled with 
Earth, into which theſe Plants may be planted ; they may 
remain ſeveral Years undiſturbed in theſe Borders, and will 
make a fine Appearance. The Reaſon of my adviſing this 
Border to be divided from the Bark-pit with Boards, rather 
than by a Brick-wall, is, that the Heat of the Bark may more 


Plants, 
Theſe four Sorts may be propagated from Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a Bed in the Spring, and managed as hath 
been directed for the eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts ; to which 
the Reader is referred to avoid Repetition. They may be allo 
ropagated by laying down of the Branches, which will take 
oot in three or four Months; when they may be taken from, 
the old Plants, and planted into Plants filled with rich Earth, 
and treated in the fame Manner as the ſeeding Plants. Theſe 
Plants flower in June, July, and Augu/t, and ſometimes pro- 
duce ripe Fruit in England. 
As to what Mr, Bradley relates of his having ſeen above 3? 
different Kinds of this Plant in the Phyfick-Garden at Amſter- 
dam, I cannot intirely rely upon it; for when I was there, 
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at Aide 1727, J did not fac > ſourdr part of | e 
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under, when, if they had been there, they would, at that 
Nu "Fave appear'd i nor did 1 find their Stoves ſo con- 
de 4 s to be capable of maintaining ſome of the very tender 
— ſo that I am apt to think that Gentleman was miſtaken 

* ount. a * 
20 — hath been commonly related of this Flower's repre- 
ing the Crucifixion of our Saviour, is now too much ex- 
_ 55 need any Thing more to be ſaid in Confutation of 
ple — every one Who has been at the Pains to examine the 
Fl ver, and the Stories related about it, has found it was a 
fiction of the Jeſuits, who added many Things to the Figure 
they gave of it, and alter'd many that were really there, fo as 
"aake as lively a Repreſentation as poſſible of their own fic- 
us Account of it: But why fuch Characters ſhould be 
2 mp'd upon the Flowers of a Parcel of Plants, which were 
Toown to grow in any other Part of the World but Ame- 
a0 (which was not diſcover'd till many hundred Years after 
the paſſion of our Saviour) they have not yet attempted to ex- 
lain; tho', I think, it would be a Curioſity worth their Ex- 
T lination 3 ſince the Repreſentation of a Tranſaction, to a 
People who never heard any Thing of it, nor could have any 
Conception of the Matter, would be of very little Uſe to 
them: But this is beſide my Buſineſs, and therefore I ſhall 
leave this Matter to thoſe ſuperſtitious Perſons who can 
make a Miracle of every Thing that ſubſiſts in their Imagi- 


nations. 
GRAPES. Pide Vitis. 


ASS : The Engliſh Graſs is of ſo good a Quality for 
4 — or Graſs-plots, that if - be kept in good Order, they 
have that exquiſite Beauty that they cannot come up to in 
France, and ſeveral other Countries. 

But Green Walks and Green Plots are, for the moſt part, 
not made by _— the Graſs Seed, but by laying Turfs: 
And, indeed, the Turfs from a fine Common are much pre- 

rable to ſown Graſs. . : : ] 
4 In ſowing a fine Plot, there is a Difficulty in getting 
good Seed: It ought not to be ſuch as is taken out of a Hay- 
ſoft without Diſtinction; for that Seed ſhooting too high, and 
making large Stalks, the lower part will be naked and bare; 
ind altho' it be mow'd ever ſo often, it will never make hand- 
ome Graſs, but, on the contrary will come to nothing but 
Tufts of Weeds and 2uick-Graſs, very little better than that 
of the common Fields. : . 

If Walks or Plots be made by Sowing, the beft way is to 
procure the Seed from thoſe Paſtures where the Graſs is natu- 
rally fine and clear, or elſe the Trouble of keeping of it from 
ſpiry and benty Graſs will be very great, and it will ſcarce 
ever look handſome. 

In order to ſow Graſs-ſeed, the Ground muſt be firſt dug or 
broken up with a Spade; and when it has been dreſs'd and laid 
even, it muſt be very finely rak'd over, and all the Clods and 


Mould to facilitate the Growth of the Seed: This being done, 
che Seed is to be ſown pretty thick, that it may come up cloſe, 
and ſhort ; and it muſt be rak'd over again to bury and cover 
the Seed, that if the Weather ſhould happen to be windy, it 
may not be blown away, 

As to the Seaſon of ſowing Graſs, the latter End of Au- 
guſt is a good time; becauſe the Seed naturally requires nothing 
but Moiſture to make it grow : If it be not ſown till the latter 
End of February, or the Beginning of March, if the Wea- 
ther proves diy, it will not ſo ſoon make the Walks or Quar- 
ters green, It is alſo beſt to ſow it in a mild Day, and inclining 
to Rain, for that, by ſinking down the Seed in the Earth, will 
cauſe it to ſhoot the ſooner. 

After the Seed is well come up, and the Graſs is very thick, 
and of a beautiful Green, it will require a conſtant Care to 
keep it in Order: This conſiſts in mowing the Graſs often; 
for the oftener it is mowed, the thicker and handſomer it 
a rows: It muſt alſo be roll'd with a Cylinder or Roller of 


- ood, to level it as much as poſſible. 

0 If Graſs be neglected, it will run into Puick-Graſs and 
i Weeds ; and if it does ſo, there is no way to recover it, but 
= either by ſowing it, or laying it over again, and that once in 
. every two Years: But if the Ground be well clear'd from 


the Roots of ſtrong Weeds, and the Turf be taken from a 
e level Common, it will continue handſome for ſeveral 
Years, provided it be well kept. 
In order to keep Graſs-plots or Walks handſome and in good 
rder, in Autumn you may ſow ſome freſh Seed over any 
laces that are not well fill'd, or where the Graſs is dead, to 
renew and furniſh them again: But there is nothing which 
umproves Graſs ſo much as. conſtant rolling and polling of 
ED deſtroy Worm-caſts, and thereby the Turf js rendred 


any. 
The Month of March is the 


Stones taken off, and cover'd over an Inch thick with good 
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GRAVEL and Graſs are naturally Ornaments to a Coun« 
-Seat, and are the Glory of the Engliſh Gardens, and 


hings by which we excel all other Nations, as France, Hol- 
land, Flanders, &c, 


There are different Sorts of Gravel; but, for thoſe who can 
conveniently have it, I approve of that Gravel on Black Heath, 
as preferable to moſt that we have in England, it conſiſting of 
ſmooth, even Pebbles, which, when mix'd with a due Quan- 
er of Loam, will bind exceeding cloſe, and look very beau- 
tiful, and continue handſome longer than any other Sort of 
Gravel which I have yet ſeen. 

Some recommend a Sort of Iron-mould Gravel, or Gravel 
with a little binding Lime amongft it, than which nothing, 
they fay, binds better when it is dry : But in wet Weather it 
is apt to ſtick to the Heels of one's Shoes, and will never ap- 
pear handſome. | | 

Sometimes Loam is mix'd with Gravel that is over-ſandy or 
—_— which muſt be very well blended together, and let lie 
in Heaps ; after which it will bind like a Rock, 

There are many Kinds of Gravel which do not bind, and 
thereby cauſe a continual Trouble of rolling, to little or no 
Purpoſe : As for ſuch, | 

If the Gravel be looſe or ſandy, you ſhould take one Load 

of ſtrong Loam, and two of Gravel, and fo caſt them well to- 
gether, 
i If it be an old Walk, that only wants coating over, it will 
be ſufficient to lay it two or three Inches thick : But where 
there is plenty of this ſtrong reddiſh Loam, then you may lay 
it the full Depth. 


Some ſkreen the Gravel too fine ; but this is an Error: If 


it be caſt into a round Heap, and the great Stones only raked 
off, it will be the better. 

Some are apt to lay Gravel- Malls too round; but this is 
likewiſe an Error, becauſe they are not ſo good to walk upon, 
and beſides, it makes them look narrow; an Inch is enough in 
A Crown of five Feet; and it will be ſufficient, if a Walk be 
ten Feet wide, that it lies two Inches higher in the Middle 
than it does on each Side; if fifteen Feet, three Inches ; if 
twenty Feet, four ; and fo in proportion. 

For the Depth of Gravel-WWalks, fix or eight Inches may 
do well enough ; but a Foot Thickneſs will be ſufficient for 


propereſt time for layi 
Gravel; it is not prudent to do it — or to lay Walks in 
any of the Winter Months before that time. 

Some, indeed, turn up Gravel Malts in Ridges in Decem- 
ber, in order to kill the Weeds: But this is very wrong; for 


beſides that it deprives them of the Benefit of them all the 


Winter, it dyes not anſwer the End for which it is done, but 

rather the contrary ; for tho” it does kill the Weeds for the 
reſent, yet it adds a Fertility to them as to the great future 
ncreaſe of both them and Graſs, 

If conſtant rolling them after the Rains and Froſt will not 
effectually kill the Weeds and Moſs, you ſhould turn the 
Walks in April, and lay them down at the ſame time. 

In order to deſtroy Worms that ſpoil the Beauty of Grave? 
or Graſſy- Walks, ſome recommend the watering them well 
with Water in which Walnut-tree Leaves have been ſteep'd 
and made very bitter, eſpecially thoſe Places moſt annoy'd 
with them; and this, they ſay, as ſoon as it reaches them, 
will make them come out haſtily, ſo that they may be ga- 
ther'd : But if, in the firſt laying of the Walks, there is a 
good Bed of Lime rubbiſh laid in the Bottom, it is the moſt 
effectual Method to keep out the Worms; for they don't care 
to harbour near Lime. 

Grounds that are gravelly and ſandy eaſily admit both Heat 
and Moiſture : but they are not much the better for it; be- 
cauſe they let it paſs too ſoon, and ſo contract no Ligature 
or elſe, if they have a clayey Bottom, they retain it too long, 
and by that means either parch or chill too much, and produce 
nothing but Moſs, or cancerous Infirmities : But if the Bot- 
tom be a Gravel, and there are two Feet of good Earth upon 
the Surface, it is preferable to moſt other Soils for almoſt any 
Sort of Fruit ; for tho* this Soil will not produce the Fruits 
planted thereon ſo large as a loamy Soil, yet they will be much 
better-taſted, and earlier ripe, | 


GRAVITY, is by ſome call'd Vis Centripeta ; and is that 
Quality by which all _ Bodies tend towards the Center of 
the Earth, accelerating the Motion the nearer they move to- 
wards it, 

Gravity is alſo defin*d more generally, the natural Tendency 
of one Body towards another; and by others, more generally 
ſtill, the mutual Tendency of each Body, and each Particle 
of a Bedy, towards all others; and in this Senſe jt coincides 


with what is more uſually call'd Attra#tien, 
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The Terms Gravity, Centripetal Force, Weight, and At- 
traction, do, in effect, all denote the ſame Thing, only in 
different Views and Relations. XS 

In Propriety, Gravity, Force of Gravity, or Gravitating 
Force, is, when we conſider a Body as tending towards the 
31 cavfonl, 

— 4 Force, is the ſame Force as the former, when 
we conſider it as immediately 
Earth. F | 

Autraction, or Attraftive Force, is the ſame as the for- 
2 when we conſider the Earth or Body towards which it 
tends. ) 

| Wight, is the Name we give to it, when we conſider it in 
reſpe& to an Obſtacle or Body, in the way of its Tendency 


upon which it acts. , | 
It is a Law of Nature * obſerved, that all Bodies near 
the Earth have a Gravity or Tendency towards the Center of 


the Earth ; which Law the Moderns, and the immortal Sir 
Tſaac Newton, have found, from certain Obſervations, to be 
much more extenſive, and to hold univerſally, with reſpect to 
all the known Bodies in Nature, 

It is now therefore a Principle, or Law of Nature, that all 
Bodies, and all the Particles of all Bodies, gravitate towards 
each other mutually, From which ſingle Principle Sir Iſaac 
Newton has happily deduced all the great Phenomena of Nature. 

There is a two-fold Gravity of all Bodies, conſidered with- 
in the Confines of any Fluid ; viz. True, abſolute and Appa- 
rent, Vulgar or Comparative. 

Abſolute Gravity, is the whole Force by which any Body 
tends downwards. 

Vulgar, or Relative Gravity, is the Kxceſs of Gravity in 
one Body above the Specifick Gravity of the Fluid, by which 
it tends downwards more than the ambient Fluid does. | 

As to Abſolute Gravity, the Parts of all Fluids, and all Bo- 
dies, do really gravitate in their proper Places, and, by their 
joint Weight, make the Weight of the Whole; for every 
heavy Whole is a _— Body; and the Weight of any 
Whole is equal to the Weight of all its Parts, becauſe com- 
pounded of them, moe. „ gon | 

The Vulgar or Relative Gravity is ſuch, that, in reference 
to it, Bodies do not gravitate in their Places; or rather, do 
not pregravitate, when compared with one another ; but, by 
hindring one another in their mutual Endeavour to deſcend, do 
remain in their proper Places, as if they were not at all hea- 
W in common ſuppoſe, that thoſe Things which do 
not pregravitate in the Air, Water, c. have no Gravity at 
all, and only conclude thoſe to be heavy Bodies, which they 
ſee pregravitate or deſcend, becauſe they cannot be borne up 
by the ordinary Gravitation of the Fluid, or by its Preſſure all 
manner of ways So that, among the common People, the 
Notion of Weight is only the Exceſs of the Weight of any 
Body above that of Air ; and thoſe Things are accounted light, 
which, becauſe they are leſs heavy than Air, are borne or 
buoy'd up by it : whereas thoſe Bodies comparatively light, 
are not really ſo ; fince it has been found by Experiment in 
Vacus, that they deſcend as faſt as other Bodies do in Air. 

The Properties of Gravity are as follow 

1ſt ; That all Bodies do deſcend towards a Point, which is 
either the Centre of Magnitude of the Earth and Sea, about 
which the Sea Forms itſelf into a ſpherical Surface, or is very 
near 1t. 

2dly ; This Point or Centre is fixed within the Earth. 

3dly ; The Force of Gravity is nearly equal in all Places 
equidiſtant from the Centre of the Earth : But, indeed, all 
Places of the Surface of the Earth are not at equal Diſtance 
from the Centre ; becauſe the Equatorial Parts are ſomething 
higher than the Polar Parts. | 

4thly ; Gravity affects all Bodies equally, without regard 
either to their Bulk, Figure, or Matter; fo that, abſtracting 
from the Reſiſtance of the Medium, the moſt compact and 
looſe, the greateſt and ſmalleſt Bodies would deſcend equal 
Spaces in equal Times, as appears from the Quickneſs of the 
Deſcent of very light Bodies in an exhauſted River. 

Whence we may obſerve a very great Difference between 
Gravity and Magnetiſm ; Gravity affecting all Bodies alike, and 
Magn#tiſm affecting only Iron, and that towards its Poles, 

And hence we may alſo conclude, that there is no poſitive 
Levity ; for that thoſe Things which do ſeem to be light, are 
only ſo comparatively ; and whereas ſeveral I hings ſwim and 
riſe.in Fluids, the Cauſe is only, becauſe they are not ſo hea- 
vy as thoſe Fluids, Bulk for Bulk. 

There is no reaſon that Cork ſhould be ſaid to be light, be- 
cauſe it floats upon Water, more than Iron, by reaſon that 
will float on Mercury. 


5 y; This Power increaſes in deſcending Bodies towards 


the Centre of the Earth, in proportion to the Squares of the 


have but a quarter of the Force, Cc. 


tending to the Centre of the 


. le 
Diſtances therefrom reciprocally; and alſo decreaſes ow: 
ding, in the ſame proportion, ſo as, at a double Diſtance, « 


This appears v eable to Reaſon ; becauſe the u. 
ting or oe Fewer muſt of Neceſſity be — a 
feebly in a greater Sphere, and more vigorouſly in 3 fg 
Sphere, in proportion as it is expanded or contracted. 

So chat the Surfaces of Spheres being to one another 2 
Squares of the Radii, the Power of them, at ſeveral Diſtance 
will be reciprocally as the Squares of thoſe Diſtances ; and ther 
the whole of its Action upon each ſpherical Surface, whether 
it be great or ſmall, will be always equal. 

6thly ; As all Bodies gravitate towards the ſo dog 
the Earth equally gravitate towards all Bodies ; f. 5. the 4, 
tion of Gravity is mutual on each Side, and equal, q 
Hence alſo the attractive Powers of Bodies, at equal Dy 
ſtances from the Centre, as are theQuantities of Matter inthe 
Bodies, * 

Hence alſo the attractive Force of intire Bodies conſify q 
the attractive Force of the Parts; for by the adding or tak 
away any Part of the Matter of a Body, its Gravity is incre, 
ed or diminiſhed in proportion to the Quantity of ſuch Pam. 
cles to the intire Maſs, 

To this Property of Gravity, perhaps, is owing the alte: 
nate Motion of the Sap in Vegetables, which may be accou. 
ted for from the Alternacies of the Day and Night, Wan 
and Cold, Moiſt and Dry : For it is very probable that the 
in Plants does, in ſome meaſure, recede from the Tops of the; 
Branches, as the Sun leaves them; becauſe its rarefying Pon. 
er then ceaſing, the greatly rarefied Sap, and Air mix d wi 
it, will <ondenſe and take up leſs Room than they did; »y 
che Dew and Rain will then be ſtrongly imbibed by the Len 
which mixing with the included Sap, will render it too — 
to be ſuſtained by the Preſſure of the Air upon the Surface; 


the Plant, or by any conſtricting Quality of the contain 
Veſſels, ſo that it recedes downwards until it meets wide 


ou Reſiſtance, whereby it is ſuſpended until the Retung 
armth, which rarefies the Sap, and renders it ſpecific 
lighter than before, and ſo mounts again to the Extremity oft 
Branches ; and part of it, by being rendered extremely lg, 
paſſes off thro* the Pores of the Plant, and is evaporated, 


GREEN-HOUSE, or Conſervatory. 


As of late Years there have been great Quantities of curia 
exotick Plants introduced into the Engliſh Gardens, ſo te 
Number of Green-houſes or Conſervatories has increaſed, ul 
not only a greater Skill in the Management and Ordering d 
theſe Plants has increaſed therewith, but alſo a greater Kno. 
ledge of the Structure and Contrivance of theſe Places, fo 
to render them both uſeful and ornamental, hath been 2 
quired : And ſince there are many Particulars to be obſerved 
the Conſtruction of theſe Houſes, whereby they will be gret: 
ly improv'd, ſo I thought it neceſſary not only to give the b4 
Inſtructions for this I was capable of, but. alſo to give aDelgm 
of one in the Manner I would chuſe to erect it, upon the ar 
nexed Copper-Plate. | 

As to the Length of theſe Houſes, that muſt be proportion 
to the Number of Plants they are to contain, or the Fang a 
the Owner; but their Depth ſhould never be greater than 
eighteen or twenty Feet in the Clear : And the Length of the 

indows ſhould be at leaſt equal to the Depth of the Houl:; 
and if they are ſomewhat longer, it will be ſtill the better: 
Theſe Windows ſhould be carried up quite to the Ceiling, that 


there may be no Room for dead Air in the Upper Part of ths 


Houſe ; and they ſhould come down within about ten Inches, 
or a Foot of the Floor : "Their Breadth ſhould be proportion d 
to the Length of the Houſe, which, in a ſmall Green-bn, 
may be four Feet broad; but in a large one, they ſhould be 
fix _ The Piers between theſe Windows ſhould be 8 
narrow as poſſible to ſupport the Building; for which Reaſon, 
I ſhould chuſe to have them of Stone, or of hard well-burn' 
Bricks; for if they are built with fine rubb'd Bricks, thol 
are generally ſo ſoft, that the Piers will require to be made 
thicker, otherwiſe the Building will be 3 of falling 
in a ſhort time, eſpecially if you have any Rooms over the 
Green-houſe ; which is what I would always adviſe, as being 
of great Uſe to keep the Froſt out in very hard Winters. It 
theſe Piers are made of Stone, I would have them about twe"!! 
Inches broad in Front, and ſlop'd off backward to about te 


Inches broad, whereby the Rays of the Sun will not be takel 


off or obſtructed by the Cornersof the Piers, which it woulle 
if they were ſquare : But if ſhop are built with Bricks, it, 
be proper to make them two Feet in Front, otherwile they 
will be too weak to Support the Building; and theſe I 


wou 
allo adviſe to be ſlop d oft in the Manner directed for the S %, 
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At the Back of the Green-houſe there may be erected a 
Tools, and many other Purpoſes, which will be ex- 
Houſe for , K 
« uſeful, and alſo prevent the Froſt from entering the 
— that Way; ſo that the Wall between theſe need not 
= ore than two Bricks in Thickneſs ; whereas, if it were 
be bos d behind, it ſhould be two Bricks and an half, or 
= Bricks in thickneſs: And by this Contrivance, if you 
— to make a handſome Building, and to have a noble 
* m over the Green-houſe, you may make the Room to come 
* Tool-houſe, and carry up the Stair- caſe in the Back, 
3 not to be ſeen in the Green-houſe; and hereby you 
con a Room twenty or twenty-five Feet in Width, and of a 
-tionable Length: And under this Stair-caſe there ſhould 
wo rivate Door into the Green-houſe, at which the Gardener 
ea Py in hard-frofty Weather, when it will not be ſafe to 
n any of the G in the Front. Ihe Floor of the 
Farbe, , which ſhould be laid either with Marble, Stone, 
or Broad Tiles, according to the Fancy of the Owner, muſt 
de rais d two Feet above the Level of the Ground whereon the 
Houſe is placed, which, in dry Ground, will be ſufficient : 
bat if the Situation be moiſt and ſpringy, and thereby ſubject 
to Damps, it ſhould be rais'd at leaſt three Feet above the Sur- 
face: And under the Floor, about two Feet from the Front, 
I would adviſe a Flue of about ten Inches in width, and two 
Feet deep, to be carried the whole Length of the Houſe, 
hich may be return'd along the Back- part, and be carry*d up 
in proper Funnels adjoining to the Tool-houſe, by which the 
moke may paſs off, The Fire- place may be contriv'd at one 
End of the Houſe; and the Door at which the Fuel is put in, 
« alſo the Aſh-grate may be contriv'd to open into the T ool- 
ouſe, ſo that it may be quite hid from the Sight, and be in 
he dry ; and the Fuel may be laid in the ſame lace, whereby 
it will be always ready for Uſe. 75 2 
I ſuppoſe many People will be ſurprized to ſee me direct the 
making of Flues under a Green-houſe, which has been diſuſed 
o long, and by moſt People thought of ill Conſequence ; 
xs indeed they have often prov'd, when under the Direction of 
Wunſcilful Managers, who have thought it neceſſarx, whenever 
Ec Weather was cold, to make Fires therein. But however 
Enjurious Flues have been under ſuch Miſmanagement, yet when 
alfully managed, they are of very great Service : for though 
perhaps it may happen that there will be no Neceſſity to make 
any Fires in em for two or three Years together, as when the 
Winters prove. mild there will not, yet in very hard Winters 
they will be extremely uſeful to keep out the Froft ; whichcan- 
not be effected any other way, but with great Trouble and 
Aculty. | 
N Withi-ſide of the Windows, in Front of the Green-houſe, 
you ſhould have good ſtrong Shutters, which ſhould be made 
with Hinges, to fold back, ſo that they may fall back quite 
W cloſe to the Piers, that the Rays of the Sun may not be ob- 
Wftructed thereby: Theſe Shutters need noc be above an Inch 
W thick, or little more, which, if made to join cloſe, will be 
ſufficient to keep out our common Froſt ; and when the Wea- 
cher is ſo cold as to en ger the freezing in the Houſe, it is 
but making a Fire in yc .. Flue, which will effectually prevent 
it: and without this Conveniency it will be very troubleſome, 
as I have often ſeen, where Perſons have been obliged to nail 
lats before their Windows, or to ſtuff the hollow Space be- 
W tween the Shutters and the Glaſs with Straw ; which, when 
Lone, is commonly ſuffer'd to remain till the Froſt goes away; 
W which, if it ſhould continue very long, the keeping the Green- 
bone ſo cloſely ſhut up, will prove very injurious to the Plants: 
And as it frequently happens that we have an Hour or two of 
the Sun-ſhine in the middle of the Day, in continued Froſts, 
which are of great Service to Plants, when they can enjoy the 
Rays thereof through the Glaſſes; ſo when there is nothing 
more to do than to open the Shutters, which may be perform*d 
in a very ſhort time, and as ſoon ſhut again when the Sun is 
clouded, the Plants may have the Benefit thereof whenever it 
appears : whereas where there is ſo much Trouble to uncover, 
and as much to ver again, it would take up the whole Time 
in uncoverii d ſhutting them up, and thereby the Advan- 
tage of the S s Influence would be loſt. Beſides, where 
there is ſo much Trouble requir'd to keep out the Froſt, it 
will be a great Chance if it be not neglected by the Gardener ; 
for if he be not as fond of preſerving his Plants, and as much 
in love with *em as his Maſter, this Labour will be thought too 
great by him; and if he does take the Pains to cover the Glaf- 
ſes up with Mats, c. he will not care to take them away a- 
gain until the Weather alters ; ſo that the Plants will be ſhut 
up cloſe during the whole Continuance of the Froſt. 1 
here are ſome People who commonly make uſe of Pots 
hI'd with Charcoal to ſet in their Green-houſe in very ſevere 
Froſts, but this is very dangerous to the Perſons who attend 
theſe Fires; and I have often known they have been almoſt 
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ſuffocated therewith; and at the ſame time they are very inju- 
rious to the Plants: Nor is the Trouble of tending upon theſe 
ſmall; and the many Hazards to which the Uſe of theſe Fires 
are liable, have juſtly brought them into Diſuſe with all ſkilful 
Perſons : And as the Contrivance of Flues, and the Charge of 
the Fires, are but ſmall, ſo. they are much to be preferr'd to 
any other Method for warming the Air of the Houſe. | 

e Back- part of the Houſe ſhould be plaiſter'd with Mor- 
tar, and white-waſh'd ; or, if lined with Wainſcot, ſhould 
be —_ white, as ſhould the Ceiling, and every Part with- 
in- ſide of the Houſe ; for this reflects the Rays of Light in a 
much greater Quantity than any other Colour, and is of fi 
Service to Plants, eſpecially in the Winter, when the Houſe is 


pretty much clos'd, ſo that but a ſmall Share of light is ad- 


mitted through the Windows; and at ſuch time I have ob- 

ſerved, that in ſome Green-houſes which have been painted 

black, or of a dark Colour, the Plants have caſt moſt of their 
ves. 

In this Green-houſe you ſhould have Truſſels, which may be 
mov'd out and into the Houfe, upon which you ſhould place 
Rows of Planks, ſo as to fix the Pots or Tubs of Plants in re- 
gular Rows one above another, whereby the Heads of the Plants 
may be ſo ſituated as not to interfere with each other: The 
loweſt Row of Plants, which ſhould be the forwardeſt towards 
theWindows,ſhould be plac'd about fourFeet therefrom, ſo that 
there may be a convenient Breadth left next the Glaſſes to walk 
in Front ; and the Rows of Plants ſhould riſe gradually from 
the firſt, in ſuch a manner, that the Heads of theſecond Row 
ſhould be intirely advanced above the firſt, the Stems only be- 
ing hid thereby: And at the Back- ſide of the Houſe there ſhould 
alfo be allow'd a Space of at leaſt five Feet, for the Conveni- 
ency of watering the Plants, as alſo to admit of a Current of 
Air round them, that the Damps, occaſion'd by the Perſpirati- 
vn of thy Plante, anay be the better diffipated ; which, b 
being pent in too cloſely, often occaſions a Mouldineſs upon 
the tender Shoots and Leaves; and when the Houſe is cloſe 
ſhut up, this ſtagnating, rancid Vapour is often very deſtruc- 
tive to the Plants: For which Reaſon alſo you ſhould never 
croud them too cloſe to each other : Nor ſhould you ever 
place Sedums, Euphorbiums, Torch-thiftles, and other tender 
ſucculent Plants, amongſt Oranges, Myrtles, and other Ever- 


green Trees; for, by an Experiment which I made Amo 


1729, I found that a Sedum placed in a Green-houſe am 
ſuch Trees, almoſt daily increas'd its Weight, although — 
was no Water given to it the whole time: Which Increaſe 
of Weight was owing to the Moiſture imbib'd from the Air 
which being replete with the rancid Vapours perſpir'd from the 
other Plants, occaſion'd the Leaves to grow pale, and in a ſhort 
time they decay'd, and dropy'd off: which I have often ob- 
ſerv'd has been the Caſe with many other ſucculent Plants, 
when plac'd in thoſe Houſes which were fill'd with many Sorts 
of g , ak Trees, that requir'd to be frequently wa- 
ter'd, 

Therefore, to avoid the Inconvenience which attends the 
placing of Plants of very different Natures in the ſame Houſe, 
it will be very proper to have two Wings added to the main 
Green-houſe ; which, if placed in the Manner expreſſed in the 
annexed Plan, will greatly add to the Beauty of the Building, 
and alſo collect a greater Share of Heat. In this Plan the 
Green-houſe is placed exactly fronting the South; and one of 
the Wings faces the South-Eaſt, and the other the South-Weſt : 
ſo that from the time of the Sun's firſt Appearance upon any 
Part of the Building, until it goes off at Night, it is conſtant- 
ly refleted from one Part to the other ; and the cold Winds 
are alſo kept off from the Front of the main Green-houſe here- 
by : and in the Area of this Place you may contrive to place 
many of the moſt tender exotick Plants, which will bear to be 
8 in the Summer- ſeaſon: And in the Spring, before the 

eather will permit you to ſet out the Plants, the Beds and 
Borders of this Area may be full of Anemonies, Ranunculus's, 
early Tulips, &c. which will be paſt flowering, and the Roots 
fit to take out of the Ground by the time you carry out the 
Plants; which will render this Place very agrecable during the 
Spring- ſeaſon that the Flowers are blown ; and here you may 
walk and divert yourſelf in a fine Day, when, perhaps, the 
Air in moſt Parts of the Garden will be too cold for Perſons 
not much us'd thereto, to take Pleaſure in being out of the 
Houſe. 

In the Center of this Area may be contriv'd a ſmall Baſon 
for Water, which will be very convenient for watering Plants, 
and very much add to the Beauty of the Place: Beſides, the 
Water being thus ſituated, will be ſoftened by the Heat which 
will be reflected from the Glaſſes upon it, whereby it will be 
render'd much better than raw cold Water for theſe tender 
Plants. | 
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The two Wings of the Building ſhould be contriv'd fo as to 
maintain Plants of different Degrees of Hardineſs; which 
muſt be effected by the Situation and Extent of the Fire- place, 
and the Manner of conducting the Flues; à particular Account 
of which will be exhibited under the Article of Steve. But 1 
would here obſerve, that the Wing facing the South-Eaſt ſhould 
always be preferr'd for the warmeſt Stove ; its Situation being 
ſuch, as that the Sun, upon its firſt Appearance in the Morn- 
ing, ſhines directly upon the Glaſſes ; which is of great Ser- 
vice in warming the Air of the Houſe, and adding Life to the 
Plants, after having been ſhut up during the long Nights in the 
Winter- ſeaſon. eſe Wings being, in the Draught annex d, 
allowed fixty Feet in Length, may be divided in the Middle by 
Partitions of Glaſs, with Glaſs- doors to paſs from one to the 
other; and the Fire- place may be order'd fo as to warm both 
Diviſions, by placing a Regulator of Iron in the Flue, fo that 
the Smoke may paſs thro the Flues of which Part ſoever you 
pleaſe ; and, by this Contrivance, you may keep ſuch Plants 
as require the ſame Degree of Heat in one Part of the Houſe, 
and thoſe which will thrive in a much leſs Warmth in the other 
Part : But this will be more fully explain'd under the Article 

of Stoves. 

The other Wing of the Houſe, facing the South-Weſt, may 
alſo be divided in the ſame Manner, and Flues carried thro” 
both Parts, which may be us'd according to the Seaſons, or the 
particular Sorts of Plants which are plac'd therein : So that 
Here will be four Diviſions in the Wings, each of which may 
be kept up to a different Degree of Warmth ; which, together 
with the Green-houſe, will be ſufficient to maintain Plants 
from all the ſeveral Countries of the World : And without 
Having theſe ſeveral Degrees of Warmth, it will be impoſſible 
to maintain Plants from all the ſeveral Countries of the World: 
And without having theſe ſeveral Degrees of Warmth, it will 
be impoſſible to preſerve the various Kinds uf Tian from the 
ſeveral Parts of Africa and America, which are annually intro- 
duced into the Engi/b Gardens; for when Plants from very 
different Countries are placed in the ſame Houſe, ſome are de- 
ſtroy'd for want of Heat, while others are forc'd and ſpoil'd 
by too much of it; and this is often the Caſe in many Places, 
where there are large Collections of Plants. 

But beſides the Conſervatories here mention'd, it will be 
proper to have a deep Hot-bed Frame, (ſuch as is commonly 
uſed to raiſe Annuals in the Spring) into which may be 
ſet Pots of ſuch Plants as come from Carolina, V irginia, &c. 
while the Plants are too ſmall to plant in the open Air; as alſo 
many other Sorts from Spain, &c. which require only to be 
{kreen'd from the Violence of Froſts ; and ſhould have as much 
free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, which can be no better 
effected than in one of theſe Frames, where the Glaſſes may 
be taken off every Day when the Weather will permit, and 
put on every Night; and in hard Froſts the Glafſes may be 
covered with Mats, Straw, Peaſe-haulm, or the like, fo as to 
prevent the Froſt from entering the Pots to freeze the Roots of 
the Plants, which is what will, many Times, utterly deſtroy 
them; tho? a ſlight Froſt pinching the Leaves or Shoots very 
ſeldom does them much Harm : As to the Structure of theſe 
Frames, it will be fully explained under the Article of FHot- 
beds. 


GROSSULARTA, [ſo called from the groſs or thick Skin 
of the Fruit; becauſe the Skin of this Shrub is carnoſe and 
fleſhy : It is alſo called Uva, becauſe the Fruit reſembles a 
Grape ; and Criſpa, becauſe it is villoſe and hairy : It is faid to 
be acino /implict, becauſe its Berries are diſtin one from an- 
other, and do not grow in Cluſters] The Gooſeberry Tree. 


The Characters are; 


The Leaves are laciniated, or jagged : The whole Plant is ſet 
with Prickles : The Fruit grows ſpar ſedly upon the Tree, having, 
fer the moſt part, but one Fruit upon a Foot-ſtalk, which is of 
an oval or globular figure, containing many ſmall Seeds, ſurraund- 
d by a pulpy Subſtance. 

The Species are; 


I. GRoSSULARIA lici acino, vel ſpinoſa ſylveſtris. 
C87. The — ooſeberry. 0 19 

2. GROSSULARIA ſpinoſa ſativa, C. B. P. The large 
n Gooſeberry. 

- GROSSULARIA fructu obſcure purpuraſcente. Cluſ. The 

af Gooſeberry. 4 r F 

4. GROSSULARIA, five Uva criſpa alba, maxima rotunda. 
Hort. Ed. The large white Dutch Gooſeberry. 


5. GROSSULARIA maxima ſubflava oblonga. Hort. Ed. 
The large Amber Gooſeberry. ; | 


6. GROSSUL ARIA fructu rotundo maxima viraſcente, The 
large green Gooſeberry. 

7. GrOSSULARIA frudtu rubro majors. Boerh, Ind. The 
large red Gooſeberry. 


to enumerate them, eſpecially ſince the Number of theſe 


5 may 
8. GROS8UL ARIA ſpineſa ſativa, foliis flaveſcentibu;; The 


EI wor png; 2 
9. GROSSULARIA ſpinoſa ſativa, foliis ex lutes Variegai; 
The ftrip*d-leaf*'d Gooſe a 8 : 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Fruit which han 
been obtain'd from Seeds in different Parts of England, which 
differ either in the Shape or Colour of the Berries: But 


theſe are only ſeminal Variations, ſo it is needleſs, in this Place 


be 2 continually — 2 _ 1 2 _ 
eſe are propagated either uckers from 

Plants, or by — the liner of which I rake 
former : becauſe thoſe Plants which are produced from ducken 
are always more diſpoſed to ſhoot out a greater Number af 
Suckers from their Roots, than ſuch as are raiſed from Cutt 
which do generally form much better Roots, 
Ky beſt = for planting theſe _— is in F 
juſt before their Buds begin to open; obſerving always to 
the handſomeſt Shoots, and from ſuch — pag: 
produce the greateſt Quantity of Fruit; ſo if you take 
which are produced from the Stem of the old Plants, (which 
are commonly very Juxuriant) they will not be near ſo fruigy 
as thoſe taken from bearing Branches: Theſe Cuttings ſhouly 
be about fix or eight Inches long, and muſt be planted in 
Border of light Earth expoſed to the Morning Sun, about three 
Inches deep, obſerving to water them gently, when te 
Weather proves dry, to facilitate their taking Root; and in 
the Summer, when they have put out, you ſhould rub of al 
the under Shoots, leaving only the uppermoſt or ſtr 
which ſhould be train'd upright to form a regular Stem, ln 
October following theſe Plants will be fit to remove; at which 
Time _ ſhould prepare an open Spot of freſh Earth, which 
Nzvuld be well dug, and cleans'd from all noxious W 
Roots, &c. and being levell'd, you ſhould proceed to take uy 
your Plants, trimming their Roots, and cutting off all later; 
Side-branches ; then = them at three Feet Diſtance Roy 
from Row, and one Foot aſunder in the Rows, obſerving w 
place ſome ſhort Sticks to the Plants, in order to train their 
Stems upright and regular. In this Place they may remain two 
Years, being careful to keep them clear from eeds, as alf 
dig up the Ground between the Rows once a Year, which 
ſhould be in the Spring; as alſo to trim off all lateral Shook 
which are produced below the Head of the Plant, ſo that the 
Stem may be clear about a Foot in Height above the Surface 
of the „ Which will be full enough: And as the 
Branches are produced commonly very irregular in the Head, ſo 
you muſt cut out ſuch of them as croſs each other, or thin 
them where they are too cloſe, whereby the Head of the 
Plant will be open, and capable of admitting the Air freely 
into the Middle, which is of great Uſe to all Kinds of Fruits, 

After theſe Plants have remain'd in this Nurſery two Year, 
they will be fit to tranſplant to the Places where they are de- 
ſign'd to remain; for it is not fo well to let them grow in the 

urſeries too large, which will occaſion their Roots to be 
woody, whereby the removing of them will not only hazad 
the Growth of the Plants, but ſuch of them as may take ver 
well, will remain ſtunted for two or three Years before th 
will be able to recover their Check. The Soil in whicl. t 
Plants thrive to the greateſt Advantage, is a rich, light, fandy 
Loam ; tho' they will do very well upon moſt Soils and Situa- 
tions : But where this Fruit is cultivated, in order to procure 
it in the greateſt Perfection, they ſhould never be planted in 
the Shade of other Trees, but muſt have a free open CR 
The Diſtance they ought to be planted is eight Feet Row from 
Row, and fix Feet aſunder in the Rows: The beſt Seaſon for 
tranſplanting them is in October, when their Leaves begin to 
decay; obſerving, as was before directed, to prune their 
Roots, and trim off all lateral Shoots, or ſuch as croſs each 
other, ſhortning all long Branches, ſo as to make the Head 
regular. | 

n the pruning of theſe Shrubs, moſt People make uſe ot 

Garden-ſheers, obſerving only to cut the Head round, 3s 
practiſed for Ever-greens, &c. whereby the Branches become 
ſo much crouded, that what Fruit is produced, never grows to 
half the Size as it would do, were the Branches thin'd and 
prun'd according to Art; which ſhould always be done with 2 
pruning Knife, ſhortning the ſtrong Shoots to about ten Inches, 
and cutting out all thoſe which grow irregular, and thinning 
the Fruit-bearing Branches where they are too thick; obſer- 
ving always to cut behind a Leaf-bud : With this Management 
your Fruit will be near twice as large as thoſe which are pro- 
duced upon ſuch Buſhes as are not thus pruned, and the Shr ubs 
will continue in Vigour much longer: But you muſt obſerve 
to keep the Ground clear from Weeds, and dig it at leaſt once 
a Vear; and every other Year you ſhould beſtow a little rote" 


Dung upon it, which will greatly improve the Fruit. 
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it is a common Practice with the Gardeners near Lomuon, 
who have great Quantities of theſe Buſhes, in order to ſupply 
the Markets, to prune them ſoon after Michaelmas, and then 


to dig up the Ground between the Rows, and Jo it with #e 


for Spring Uſe, whereby their Ground is employed 
7 2 prejudicing the Gooſeberries ; and in 
hard Winters theſe Coleworts often eſcape, when thoſe which 
are planted in an open 1 are all deſtroy'd ; and theſe 
— pull'd up for Uſe in February or March, fo that 
288 is clear before the Gooſeberries come out in the 
Spring; which is a Piece of Huſbandry well 1 
where Ground is dear, or where Perſons are confined for 
Room. 


GUAIABARA, Sea-ſide Grape, vulgo. 
The Characters are; 
| i ; 
i Ce Lie L Na auch ef 
ward becomes @ pulpy Fruit, inclofmng one roundiſh Stone termi- 
nating in u Point. 
The Species are; 


1. GUAIABARA alia racemoſa, foliis oblongis. Plum. Manu. 
gea- ſide Grape with oblong Leaves. 


2. GUatABARA alia racemoſd, foliis latiſſimis. Howſt. 
Sea-fide Grape with very broad Leaves. 
| GuUAIABARA foliis minoribus & Iongioribut, fructu ra- 


minimo atro-purpureo. Houft. Sea-ſide Gra with ſmall- 
qo longer Leaves, and the leaſt dark purple Fruit growing 
in Bunches. 


The ſecond Sort is very CUM in Famatcu, and all the 
Caribee fands ; where it grows on the ſandy Shores, from 
whence it had the Name of Sea-ſide Grapes, the Fruit grow- 

old in 


ing in a long ſlender Bunch. 'This Fruit is common! 
the Markets in Barbadoes, where it is much eſteemed. 


The firſt Sort is common at Carthagena in New Spain, from 
; 4 were collected by the 


The third Sort was alſo diſcovered by the fame Gentleman 
at la Vera Crux; who ſent the Seeds into England, from which 
feral Plants were raiſed. Theſe two Sorts alſo grow on the 
fandy Shores near the Sea. ; 

Theſe Shrubs do uſually grow about ten or twelve Feet high, 
and have ſeveral Trunks ariſing from the ſame Root, ſo that 
they appear like large Buſhes. The Fruit comes out from the 
Wings of the Leaves in long lender Bunches, which are about 
the Size of an ordinary Raiſin in the ſecond Sort; but the firſt 
and third Sorts: produce very ſmall Fruit, which are ſeldom 

thered. The ſecond Sort is 1 in Lobels Hiſtory of 

lants under the Title of Populus Novi Orbis. 

All theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in ſmall Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark : In about a Month after, 
the Plants will appear above Ground, when they muſt be fre- 


roves warm, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every 
Day, to admit freſh Air to the Plants ; but if the Nights are 
cold, the Glaſſes muſt be covered with Mats every Night, to 
preſerve a gentle Warmth in the Bed. When the Plants are 
about two — high, they muſt be ſhaken out of the Pots, 
and ſeparated carefully, — each into a ſmall Pot filled 
with light rich Earth, and then p _ into the Hot-bed again, 
obſerving to ſcreen them from the Sun every Day, until they 
have taken Root; after which Time they ſhould have Air ad- 
mitted to them every Day, in Proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon, and the Heat of the Bed in which they are placed; 
they muſt alſo be frequently watered in hot Weather. When 


tranſplanted into-larger Pots, and plunged again into the Hot- 
bed, where they may remain till Michaelmas; at which Time 
they ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Tan, During the Winter Seaſon, they muſt be kept very 
warm, and frequently refreſhed with Water, but it muſt not 

given to them in large Quantities ; but in Summer, they 
ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them in warm Weather, and 
watered more plentifully, but they muſt conſtantly remain in 

e Stove ; for they are too tender to live in the open Air in 
this Country in the warmeſt Seaſon. Theſe Plants having 
thick, ſtrong, green Leaves, make an agreeable Appearance 
in the Stoves; and it may be expected to ſee the Fruit brought 
8 lies in ſome of the Stoves which have been lately 


DA ACANA ; Indian Date Plum, er Baſtard Lote- 


quently watered and cleared from Weeds: If the Weather 


the Plants have filled the Pots with their Roots, they muſt be 


The Characters are ; 


more Segments, and is expanded : In the Center of the Cup ariſes 


The Species are 


I. GUAJACANA. J. B. The Indian Date Plum-Tree, 
2. GUAJACANA anguſtiore folio. Tourn, Narrow-leaf'd 
Indian Date Plum- Tree. 


E: GUAJACANA Piſbamin Virginianum. Park, Theat. Boerh, 
Ind. Virginian Date Plum, or Piſhamin. | 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts are at preſent very rare in England, 
and only to be found in ſome curious Gardens ; but the third 
Sort is more common ; they are all ſuppoſed to be Natives of 
the Wet Indies : The laſt Sort hath been raiſed in great Plenty, 
of late Years, in the Gardens near London, from Seeds which 
have been brought from Virginia and Carolina, in both which 
Countries this Tree greatly abounds, 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds (which 
are often brought into England) upon a moderate Hot-bed, in 
the Spring of the Year; and when the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate „4 Pot, 
which ſhould be filled with freſh, light, ſandy Earth, and 
plunged into another moderate Hot-bed, to facilitate their 
taking Root; and as the Summer advances, ſo you ſhould 
inure them to the open Air by Degrees; and in June they may 
be removed into ſome Place that is pretty well ſhelter'd from 
Winds, where they may. remain until O#zber, at which Time 
they ſhould be removed uuder the Shelter of a Hot-bed Frame, 
or int de Grcen-houſe, during the firſt Winter: But in April 
following they may be ſhaken out of the Pots, and tranſplant- 
ed into the open Air, where they will thrive very faſt, and re- 
ſift the Cold of our Winters very well, provided they are 
—— in a dry Soil, and not too much expoſed to ſevere 

in 5 

They may alſo be propagated laying down the you 
Shoots in the Spring, which. if 4 fooplied with War 2 
very dry Weather, will take Root by the ſucceeding Spring, 
when they may be tranſplanted where they are to remain: 
The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Trees is at the latter 
End of March, juſt before they begin to ſhoot ; at which 
Time, if Care be taken not to hurt their Roots, there will be 
little Danger of their not ſucceeding, if the Plants are young: 
But they are very difficult to remove when they are grown 
large ; therefore if your Ground be not ready to tranſplant 
theſe Trees into while young, you ſhould keep them in Pots 
or Tubs until it be ſo, that they may be turned out with a 
Ball of Earth to their Roots, which will be much the ſureſt 
Method. % 

The Piſbamin is very ſubject to ſend forth great Number of 
Suckers from the Root, ſo that there will never want a Supply 
of Shoots for Laying ; which is by far the bet Method of ma- 
naging them; tho' ſometimes they may be taken from the old 
Plants with Roots to them: Yet theſe Roots are ſeldom very 
good, and will always be ſubject to puſh out a greater Quantity 
of Suckers than ſuch as are produced by Layers ; which is what 
no one would covet in any Sort of Trees, unleſs for the ſake 
of increaſing the Number; for they ſeldom make ſuch fair 
Trees as the other. This makes a very large, beautiful Tree 
in Virginia, and ſeems diſpoſed to grow to the ſame Stature 
with us. There was formerly a large Tree of this Kind in the 
Gardens of the Biſhop of London at Fulham, which flower'd ; 


but this hath been cut down many Years, to make Room for 


Kitchen Stuff, ſo that at preſent there are very few: Some of 


them have flower'd and produced Fruits, but they have not 
ripen'd, our Autumns not proving ſo favourable as could be 


wiſhed, 
GUAIACUM  Lignum Vitz: 
0 
The Characters are; 


It hath pinnated Leaves: The Flnuer confifts of ſeveral Pe- 
tals, which are placed orbicularly, and expel in form of a Roſe : 
The Paintal of the Flawer, which ariſes from the Center = the 


Calyx, becomes a fleſby, roundiſh, ſtony Fruit, er the Hen Seeds 
are ſurrounded with a thin Pulp, | 


The Species are; 
1. GUALACUM, flore caruler, fret fubrefurdo. Pluer, 


! num 
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Lignum Vitz, or Wood of Life, with a blue Flower, and 


roundiſh Fruit. a 
2. Gouatacun, fore cœruleo, fimbriato, fructu tetragono. 


Plum. Lignum Vitz, with a blue fringed Flower, and a four- 


corner'd Fruit. 


Theſe two Plants are Natives of the hotteſt Parts of the 
W:/t- Indies, and are with great Difficulty tranſplanted into 
England ; for their Seeds ſeldom riſe with us, unleſs they * 
brought very freſh, and are ſown ſoon after they arrive : | 
have ſome young Plants in the Phy/ick-Garden, that were rais d 
from Seeds, Arno 1726, which have come on very well, tho 
they are naturally Plants of a very low Growth. 

Theſe Plants may be brought over from America in any of 
the Summer Months, which 22 ſureſt . to _ 

their Seeds being very difficult to grow: but grea 
henna be taken to — 2 them into a Tub or Box of Earth 
at leaſt a Month before they are put on Board the Ship, that 
they may be ſettled in the Earth, and Charge given to the 
Sailors not to over- water them in their Paſſage 3 which is what 
hath deſtroy'd more Plants ſent from abroad, than either the 
Cold, or any other Accident or 1 1 whatever. 

When the Plants arrive, they ſhould be immediately taken 
out of the Tubs, preſerving ſome Earth about their Roots, 
and planted into Pots fill'd with freſh rich Earth, and 
plung'd into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, to facilitate their 
making freſh Roots, that they may be enabled to live during 
the Wines for if they are not well rooted in the Earth be- 


fore the cold Weather comes on, it will be difficult to preſerve . 


'them, 
In October they ſhould be removed into a warm Stove, where 
'the Thermometer ſhould be kept up to twenty Degrees above 
Temperate, (as mark'd on Mr. Fowler's Thermometers); and 
during the Winter-ſeaſon they ſhould be often refre{h'd with 
Water: but it ſhould be given them very cautioully ; for too 
much Moiſture is very hurtful to theſe Plants, You ſhould 
alſo carefully waſh their Leaves, from time to time, to cleanſc 
them bm ilth, which is very ſubje& to lodge upon the Sur- 
faces thereof: And in Summer they ſhould have a good Share 
of freſh Air, by opening the Glaſſes of the Stove : but they 
Mhould never be wholly expoſed to the open Air, even in the 
Hotteſt Seaſon, unleſs for a ſhort time, in a gentle warm Shower 
of Rain, which will waſh the Leaves, and greatly refreſh 
them, 
The Wood of theſe Trees is ſo hard. as to break the Tools 
in felling them; ſo that it is ſeldom cut down for Firewood, 
being very difficult to burn. 


GUAJAVA; The Guava, 
The Characters are; 


The Flowers, for the moſt part, conſiſt of five Leaves, which 
are produced in a circular Order, and expand in form of a 
Roſe, having many Stamina, or Threads, ſurrounding the Ova- 
ry: The Ovary is of a long tubulous Figure, which becomes a 


fleſhy Fruit, crown'd on the Top, and containing many ſmall 
hard Seeds. 


The Species are; 


I. Guajava alba dulcis. H. L. The white Guava, 


2. Gu AVA rubra, acida, fructu rotundiori. H. L. The 
red Guava. 


Theſe Trees grow to the Height of twenty Feet, or more, 
in the Veſt-Indies, and have Trunks as thick as a Man's 
Thigh : but with us in England they are preſerved in warm 
Stoves, and are rarely ſeen above fix or ſeven Feet high; tho? 
there are ſeveral Trees which have produced Fruit in Eng- 
land. 

"Theſe Plants are propagated by ſowing their Seeds in a Hot- 
bed in the Spring; and when they are come up, they ſhould 
each of them be. tranſplanted into a fingle Half-penny Pot, 
filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into a freſh Hot-bed, 
in order to bring 'em forward; obſerving to give em Air, in 
* to the Warmth of the Weather, by raiſing the 

laſſes with Stones, Cc. and in the great Heat of the Day 
you ſhould ſhade the Glaſſes with Mats, to prevent their being 
ſcorched : and in Summer-time they will require to be fre- 
quently watered, As they increaſe in Bulk, ſo you muſt ſhift 
them into larger Pots : but you muſt be careful not to put 
them into Pots that are too large; for that will very much re- 


tard their Growth, as indeed it doth moſt other Plants; and | 


towards the Beginning of Fuly you muſt let them have a plen- 
tiful Share of Air, in order to harden them before Winter; 


for if you continue forcing them quite duo the Summer, you 


— tne — 
will get them to be ve in one Seaſon: but then 
be by tender, that N to preſerve them in * 
ter. 0 5% 

At the Latter-end of Auguſt, or Beginning of | Sep; 
you ſhould remove the Pots — the Stove, 1 — — 

placed in a moderate Situation, i. e. not too near the F. 
nor. at too great a Diſtance therefrom ; the Temperzte Hes 
as mark d on Mr. Fowler's Thermometers, agreeing bete 
with them than a Great Degree. During the Wing dae 
they muſt be often refreſhed with Water, eſpecially if they 
are placed upon Shelves in the Stove : but if they are Plunge 
into 'Tanners-bark, they will not require it ſo often; nor muſ 
they have too much given at a time; and the Water where. 
with they are water'd ſhould be placed in the Stove at lg 
twenty-four Hours before it be uſed, that it may be nearly of 
an equal Proportion of Warmth with the Air of the Hou 
You ſhould alſo frequently waſh their Leaves with a Cloth in 
Winter, in order to cleanſe them from Duſt and other Fi 
which may have been collected upon the Surfaces of the Lex 
during their being in the Houſe ; as alſo from Vermin, which 
are very —_— to infeſt theſe Plants. In. the Summer 
ma e them to the Air, by removing or openi 
Glaſſes fn the Front of the 88 but — ſhould wade 
ſuffered to ſtand abroad, unleſs it be for a few Hours, in a 
Rain, to waſh them; for when they are treated too hardi 
they will never produce either Fruit or Flowers; where, 
when they are rightly managed, they will flower the third des 
ſon after their being ſown. 41.2 

"Theſe Trees are planted every-where in the Caribbee Ilan 
for their Uſefulneſs ; tho* the uſual Manner of their Cult; 
tion is by being eaten: The Seeds paſſing intire thro? the Boy 
are voided in the Excrements ; ſo that where-ever the Nen 
dung, there will never want a Supply of theſe Trees, which z 
often ſo great, as to become troubleſome to their Plantation 
and Savanna's, | 9 

« The Fruit (ſays Sir Hans Sloane) is accounted extreme. 
] pleaſant, delicious, and wholſome, and may very defer 
* vedly take the firſt Place among the J/:t- Indian Fruit, i 
<< eaten when thoroughly ripe. They have (continues he 
only this Inconvenience, that being very aſtringent, they 
* ſtop up the Belly, if eaten in great Quantities ; and the 
<< Seeds ſometimes ſticking to the hard Excrement, in coming 
< through the Inteſtines, eſpecially the Rectum, by their ins 
6 Kath, 8 Angles, will occaſion very great Pain there, al 
very often bring a Flux of Blood.” 


. GUANABANUS, 


This is the American Name by which theſe Fruits are called, 
and by Father Plumier is made the generical Name; but x 
many of theſe Sorts are enumerated under the Title Aroma; b 
I ſhall only take Leave to add a few Sorts, which have ba 
lately introduced into the Exgliſb Gardens. | 


1. GUANABANUs folio ampliſſimo, flore roſea, frufu pur 
pureo ſquamato. Cherimonias with a roſe-coloured Flowe, 
and a purple ſcaly Fruit. 


2. GUANABANUS, /atifolia, flare albo, fructu aures 
mato. Cherimonias with Y ey Leaf, a ew F __ 
a golden ſcaley Fruit. | 

. GUANABANUS perſee folio, flore intus albs, exterius d. 
reſcente, fruttu nigricante ſquamato, vulgo Cherimolia. Fail. 
O Guanabanus with an avocado-pear Leaf, and Flowen 
which are white within, and greeniſh on the Outſide, and: 
ſcaly blackiſh Fruit, commonly called Cherimolia or Cherine 
nias, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 


Theſe three Sorts grow in ſeveral Parts of the Spaniſh Mal. 
Indies, where they are cultivated for their Fruits, which a! 
greatly eſteemed by the Inhabitants, 

They are very tender Plants, ſo muſt be preſerved in tht 
emig Tomy pow otherwiſe they will not live in — Coun- 
try. ey are propagated by Se which ſhould be ſown u 
Pots filled 45 rich ght Earth, — plunged into a Hot bel 
of Tanners Bark; when the Plants are come up two Inchs 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall Pots filles 
with light rich Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken Ro 
after which Time they muſt be treated, as hath been directe 
for the Anoma's. | 

The third Sort is much cultivated in the Gardens in Perk 
and ſeveral other Places in the Spaniſb We}t- Indies, where i 
Fruit is greatly eſteemed, being by many Perſons preferred to 
the . This Tree ſeldom grows 4gbove wor 


. 
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fourteen 
to ſee the 


decauſe, 
tained in t 


Feet hich in the et-Indies : ſo that we = hope 
Fruit in Perfection in this Country in a few Years 
as the Tree is of humble Growth, it may be con- 
he warmeſt Stoves, 


from the Spaniſh W:Pt- Indies, by a very curious 
333 - from which many Plants have owe raiſed, which 
3 gouriſhed greatly, where proper Care was taken; ſo that 
A ire many Plants already [ Mar, 17 38. ] eight or nine Feet 
al which may be expected to produce Fruit in a Year or 
1 fartheſt. This is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 


1. conllandy preſerved in the Bark- ſtove. 


GUAZUMA, Baſtard Cedar Tree, vulzs. 


The Characters are 


It hath a regular Flower conſiſting of five Leaves, which are 
hallmued like a Spoon at their Baſe, but at their Tops are divided 
"LY e Parts, like a Fork. The Flower-cup conſiſts of three 
Leaves, from whence ariſes the Pointal, which afterward be- 
mes @ roundifh warted Fruit, which has five Cells inclaſing many 


Seeds. 
The Speczes are; 


1. GuazuMA arbw ulni-felia, fruftu ex purpura nigro. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The Baſtard Cedar Tree, wulgo. : 

2. GuazumA frutex 8 frufttu lanuginoſo, 
mir. Plun. Wr. Gen. Shrubby Guazuma with a ground- 
vine Leaf, and a larger woolly Fruit, , 

3. GUATUMA frutex, Chamædryfolia, fruttu lanuginoſo, 
wir, Plum, Nev. Gen, Shrubby Guazuma with a ground- 
pine Leal and a leſler woolly Fruit. 


The firſt Sort grows plentifully in the low Lands in Jamaica, 
here it riſes to the Height of wh Ba fiſty Feet, and has a 
large Trunk. The Timber of this Tree is cut into Staves, for 
Casks of all ſorts, and uſed for many other Purpoſes. The 
Fruit is cat by Cattle as it falls from the Trees, and is eſteem- 
ed very good to fatten them - ſo that the Planters often leave 
theſe Trees ſtanding in their Savannas, when they clear them 
tom all other Wood ; becauſe, when there is a Scarcity of 
Graſs and other Food, theſe Fruit are a great Support to their 
hie Cattle. 

The other two Sorts are pretty common in ſeveral Parts of 
the I/e/ff- Indies, where they grow about ten or twelve Feet 
lieh; but are of little Uſe to the Inhabitants, 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seed, which ſhould be 
hun early in the Spring, in ſmall Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark : theſe 
pots of Earth muſt be frequently watered to promote the Vege- 
txion of the Sced; and if the Nights prove cold, the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed mult be covered with Mats, to preſerve a mo- 
derate Warmth in the Bed; but in the Day-time, when the 


Steam Which ariſes from the Bed, paſs off. When the Plants 
appear above Ground, they muſt be carefully cleared from 
Weeds, and often re{reſhed with Water; and the Glaſſes 


ih 
e mult be raiſed to admit freſh Air to them, otherwiſe they will 
draw up too weak : 2nd when they are about two Inches high, 
a they muſt be ſhaken out of the Pots, and parted carefully, 
nd planting each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light freſh 
Ezrth, and then plunged into the Hot-bed again, being careful 
- to ſcreen them from the Heat of the Sun, until they have taken 
ill new Root; after which Time they muſt have freſh Air admit- 
ers ted to hem every Day, in proportion to the Warmth of the 
da Seaſon, and the Heat of the Bed in which they are placed; 
n they muſt alſo be frequently refreſhed with Water in hot Wea- 


ther, which will greatly promote their Growth. In this Bed 
the Plants may remain all the Summer, being careful to keep 
them clear from the Weeds ; and when the Plants have filled 
are the ſmall Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out, 
| and their Roots trimmed, and then put into Pots a Size larger. 
the About Michaelinas the Plants muſt be removed into the Stove, 
u. and plunged into the Tan in a warm part of the Stove. Du- 
nn nng the Winter Scaſon they will not require ſo much Water 
del 3 in Summer; but they muſt be frequently refreſhed with a lit- 
che tle Water, eſpecially if the Stove is kept warm. If their Leaves 
iel e hould contract filth, it muſt be carefully waſhed off with a 


ob unge; for if it is ſuffered to remain on them, it will great- 
oot ; J "ure the Plants, Theſe Plants being very tender, they 


de muſt conſtantly remain in the Stoves, giving them a good Share 
of freſh Air in Summer ; but in Winter they mutt be kept 
rh, very warm, otherwiſe they will not live in this Country; but 
if they are carefully managed, they will thrive very well, and 
ed bord an agreeable Variety in the Stove, amongſt other tender 
ve 0 BN ©X0tic Plants of the ſame Countries. 


The Seeds of this Kind were brought into England in the 


4 managed as is directed for the former Sorts, and mult 


dun ſhines warm, the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed, to let the 


GUTDONIA. 
The Characters ars 3 


The Cup of the Flawer conſiſts of fue Leaves which ar 

iff, and of a thick ſucculent __ Rar in form of a Sear : 
theſe are of an Aſh-colur on the Out-fide, and of a fine Purple 
on the Inſide : In the Centre of the Cup ariſes the Flower, which 
conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, and expands in form of a $8 tar : From 
the Bottom of the Flnwer ariſes the Pointal,” which becomes a 
roundiſb Fruit, divided into three or four Cells, in which are 
contamed many oblong Seeds. 


The Species are ; 


1. GuiDONIA wlni foliis, flore roſea. Plum. Guidonia wi 
Elm Leaves, and a Rel des ries ay 

2, GuUIDONIA ulmi foliis, fire nives. Plum, Nov. Gen. 
Guidonia with Elm Leaves, and a white Flower | 

3. GuiDoNIA aurantii folits, aculeata, Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Prickly Guidonia, with Orange Leaves, 


* 


4. GuipoNnla nucts 3 major. Plum. Nou. 
Gen. Greater Guidonia, with Walnut- tree Leaves. 

5. GuipoNla nucis juglandis foliis, minor. Plum, Nov. Gen. 
Leſier Guidonia, with Walnut-tree Leaves. 


The CharaFers the firſt Sort do not very well agree with 
thoſe which Pere Plumier hath given to this Genus of Plants, 
However, as the modern Botaniſts have agreed, that this Plant 
here named is the ſame which is figured by Commelin, in the 
Hortus Amſtelodamenſis, with the Title of Arbuſcula Ulmi facie 
A thiopica, ramulis alatis, floribus purpuraſcentibus ; ſo I have 
continued Plumier's Name to it: Tho' I am in doubt whether 
our Plant is really the ſame with Plunuer's ; but it is undoubt- 
edly that which Cammelin has figured and deſcribed, 

his Plant may be propagated by layinz down the 
Branches in the Spring, which, by the ſucceeding Spring, 
will be rooted ſufficiently to tranſplant ; and they ſhould be 
taken up at the latter End of March, before the Plant ſhoots, 
and put into Pots filPd with good rich Earth; and if you ſet 
the Pots upon a moderate Hot-bed to forward their rooting, it 
will be a ſure Method: Tho' they ſhould not be too much 
forced ; nor ſhould they continue longer than to the End of 
April under Shelter, when they may be ſet abroad in ſome 
Place which is pretty well defended from ſtrong Winds, where 
they may remain until October, at which time they ſhould be 
remov*d into the Green-houſe, with Oranges, Myrtles, Olean- 
ders, &c. placing them in the cooleſt Part of the Houſe ; for 
they are pretty hardy, requiring nothing more tin to be pro- 
tected from ſevere Fro And during the Winter- ſeaſon they 
ſhould have but little Water; for they caſt their Leaves in Au- 
tumn; and ſo being deſtitute of them until April, they are in- 
capable of diſcharging much Moiſture: but in Summer they 
will require frequently to be water'd, without which they ſel- 
dom produce Flowers. 

Theſe may, with Care, be train'd up to the Height of eight 
or ten Feet, with regular Stems; and their Heads may alſo be 
reduced into a handſome Shape: but they ſhould not be clip'd 
with Shears, for that will cauſe em to appear unſightly, as alſo 
prevent their flowering ; but rather ſhorten all ſtrong irregular 
Shoots with your Knife, obſerving to cut behind a Leaf-bud, 
otherwiſe the Stump left beyond the Eye will appear to Sight. 
The beſt Seaſon for this Operation is at the latter End of 
March, at which time you ſhould cut out all decay'd 
Branches, and ſhift the Plants into freſh Earth. | 

They may alſo be propagated by planting ſome ſtrong Cut- 
tings into Pots of freſh Earth in March, and plunge them into 
a moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to water them, and ſhade the 


Glaſſes in the Heat of the Day, as alſo to give them a good 


2 of Air when the Weather is warm; and in about a 
onth or ſix Weeks time they will have taken Root, when 
you muſt harden them by Degrees to the open Air, to which 
they muſt be expos'd in Summer, and manag'd as was directed 
for the Layers. 

The other four Sorts are tenderer than the firſt, ſo muſt be 
placed in the Bark-ſtove, eſpecially while they are young, 
which will greatly forward their Growth : they may be all 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled 
with light freſh Earth early in the Spring, and plunged into a 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark. When the Plants come up, they 
muſt be duly watered, and clear'd from Weeds, in the Day- 
time. When the Weather is warm, the Glafies of the Hot- 
bed muſt be tilted with Stones, to admit freſh Air to che 
Plants; but if the Nights prove cold, the Glaſſes muſt be co- 
vered with Mats, to keep the Bed warm, Whea the Plants 
are about three Inches high, they ſhould be carefully taken up, 
and each tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot, and plunged into the 

8 Hot- 
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Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun until 
they have — Root; after which Time they muſt. be treated 
as hath been directed for the Guazuma, The two firſt Win- 
ters, theſe Plants may be placed in the Bark-ſtove ; but when 
they have acquired Strength, they may be inured to bear the 
open Air in the warmeſt Part of the dummer; and in Winter 
they may be placed on Stands in the dry Stove, where, if the 

are kept in a moderate Temperature of Warmth, they will 


thrive very well, and produce their Flowers every Year in Ju- 
h and Auguft ; but they rarely perfect Seeds in this Coun- 


hey may be alſo pr ted by lay ing their Branches down 
into the Earth: this ſhould be done in April; and if they are 
duly watered, they will be rooted enough to „ by the 
following Year ; when they ſhould be taken o and tranſ- 

lanted into Pots, and managed as is directed for the ſeedling 

lants. But when it is propoſed to increaſe theſe Plants after 
this Manner, it will be proper to encourage ſome Shoots near 
the Bottom of the Stems of the old Plants (from whence they 
are very apt to ſend forth Shoots) ; becauſe theſe will be much 
more convenient to make Layers, than thoſe which are placed 
higher from the Earth. 

Some of theſe Plants will pw from Cuttings, when they 
are rightly managed. Theſe Cuttings ſhould be planted in the 
Beginning of April (juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot) in 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root, which will be in about two 
Months, if they ſucceed ; when they may be inured to bear 
the open Air by degrees, and in Augu/t they may be tranſplan- 
ted into ſeparate Pots, and afterward muſt be managed as is 
before directed for the ſeedling Plants and Layers. The Plants 
thus raiſed, will produce Flowers much ſooner than thoſe rai- 
ſed from Seed; but they ſeldom grow to make ſo large Plants 
as thoſe do. 


GuNnDELIA. 


This Plant was ſo named by Dr. TourntFoRT, in Ho- 
nour to Dr. GunDELSCHEIMER, who found it in his Tra- 
vels in Company with Dr. TouRNEFORT, in the Le- 
vant, 


The Characters are; 


It is Plant with a floſculous Flower, gathered into a kind of 
Head, conſiſting of many Florett, coming out of a common Em- 
palement, and fitting on the Embryos of the Seed, which are hid 
in the Cells of the Empalement, and afterward become roundiſh 
Seeds ending in a Point. 


The Varieties of this Plant are; 


1. GUNDELIA orientalis, acanthi aculeati foliis, floribus in- 
tenſe purpureis, capite aranæoſa lanugine obſito. Teurn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Gundelia, with a prickly Bears-breech Leaf, deep 
purple Flowers, and an Head woven, as it were, with a 
Cobweb. | 

2. GUNDELIA orientalis, acanthi aculeati folio, capite gla- 
bro. Tourn. Cor, Eaſtern Gundelia, with a prickly Bears- 
breech Leaf, and a ſmooth Head, 


The ſecond Sort is figured and deſcribed in the ſecond Vo- 
lume of Dr. Tournefort's Travels in the Levans It was diſ- 
covered, as I ſaid, by Dr. Gundelſcheimer near Baibout, in 
their Journey to Armenia, growing in dry ſtony Places. 

The firſt ſort ſeems to be a Variety of the ſecond, and was 
found intermixed with it in the ſame Places. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seed, which ſhould be ſown 
the Beginning of March, in a warm dry Border of freſh but 
lean Earth; for they will not live long in a moiſt rich Soil. 
When the Plants come up, they muſt be carefully cleared 
from Weeds ; as they grow large, ſo they ſhould be thinned 
and tranſplanted out in warm Borders, leaving the Plants which 
are deſigned to remain about two Feet aſunder, that they may 
have Room to ſpread. After this there is no other Culture re- 

ired, but to keep them clear from Weeds; and in two 
= they will produce their Flowers, when they will make 
a fine Appearance amongſt other hardy Flowers in the Plea- 
ſure- garden; but theſe Plants rarely perfect Seeds in this 
Country, which is the Caſe of ſeveral other of the headed 
Plants; for if the Seaſon ſhould prove moiſt at the Time when 
the Plants are in Flower, the Wet ſoaks into the Empalement 
where the Embryos of the Seed are lodged, which prevents 
their ripening, ſo that the Seeds muſt be procured from Abroad, 


H= L Aude, Of Au Blood, and 


8 bearing a ſingle Flower on t 


Squamoſe, and often, as it were, bifoliated. 


HA 


Flawer}, i. a. Blood-flower. ks 
The Chara#ers are; 


It has two Leaves ſpringing from the Bulb on each Sid. 
bowing backwards : The Stem tis Jongle, A ee, thiel A 
e „41 it is th y 
e Flower appears naked, hexapetalous, & e. 1 1 of ; 
Petals or hepiapetalns, (i. e. conffing of ſeven Pa 5 
upon a cloſe Examination, the Fluuer appears to be Lale, * 
ving a Calyx conſiſting of ſix Leaves, after the manner of ,7 
li Ps of a he, i among (or. within) which are 4 
ers that are hexapetaloides, conſiſting 0 » fine, 
ly-cut S egments, . at the Bottom, — 2 * 
proceeding from a triangular Ovary; and tricapſular, ; 
conf ing of three Capſule or Partitions, in which are — 
oblong Seeds to the Number of thirty in one Calyx : The Bu 


The Spectes are; 


1. HzamanTHus Africanus. H. L. Blood- 
African Tulip. 4 owe, « 
2. H MAN Rus colchict faliis, perianthio herbacy, 
Elth. Blood- flower with — Leaves, . 
baceous Empalement. 1 


The firſt Sort was originally brought from the 
Good-hope, and hath been OT Fm preſerv'd in the 2's 
Gardens in Holland, where they now have more Sort ta 
one; but in England it is ſtill very rare, and in but few Gx. 
dens. The Seaſon for tranſplanting the Bulbs is in My 
une, when the Leaves are decayed, at which time may 
kept ra 2 — = or three Months without Jy. 

; ooner are tranſplanted, the 
the Root will be, and more likely 6 ny Thea, 
which they muſt be planted ſhould be one half freſh Earth from 
a Paſture, and a fourth Part rotten Dung, and the other Part 
Sea Sand; theſe ſhould be well mixed two or three Months he. 
fore uſed, that their Parts may be better incorporated: The 
you ſhould put a few Stones in the Bottom of each Pot, tu 
the Water may be the eaſier drain'd off; and afterwards 
the Earth into the Pots, planting the Bulbs therein, onhh 
deep as that their 1 2 Parts may be juſt covered: Then * 
the Pots in a ſhady Situation, giving them now and then a lith 
Water in very dry Weather; but you muſt obſerve, never U 
let them have too much Moiſture, eſpecially at the time when 
they are deſtitute of Leaves: In this Situation they may cont 
nue until the Beginning of Auguſt, when they muſt be rens 
ved to a warmer Place; for about that Seaſon they will begi 
to puſh out new Roots : but they may remain abroad until th 
Middle or latter End of September, at which time they ſhoull 
be removed into a moderate Stove, where they muſt be careful 
preſerved, obſerving frequently to refreſh them with Water; 
for now their Leaves will appear, and will in a ſhort time gro 
to a large Size, if the Roots are ſtrong : but you muſt no 
give them too much Water at once, which will endanger thei 
rotting. The Stove in which theſe Plants are placed ſhould l 
kept to near the Temperate Heat as is marked on Mr. Fulr 
Thermometers, in which they will thrivevery well, and, if the 
Bulbs are ſtrong, will produce their beautiful Flowers in Wi- 
ter, which renders them very valuable, it being a time when 
few other Plants appear. Theſe Roots ſhould not be tranſplu- 
ted oftener than every other Year : but the Earth in the upper 
Part of the Pots ſhould be taken out twice a Year, and 
2 freſh Earth put in, which will greatly ſtrengthen the 

OOts. 

The ſecond Sort is a Native of Africa, from whence it was 
brought to the curious Garden of Mr. Beaumont in Halland, 
where it was propagated, and has been ſince diſtributed to many 
curious Perſons in ſeveral Parts of Europe. It is propagated by 
Off-ſets, which ſhould be taken off in May, at which Time 
theſe Plants begin to loſe. their Leaves; for they are ready to 
put out new Leaves in Fuly, and continue growing all the At: 
tumn and Winter ; but toward the End of May the Leaves 
begin to decay; at which Time the Plants ſhould be ne 
potted, and if they have any Off-ſets which are ſufficient! 
rooted, they muſt be taken off, and planted in Pots filled with 
light rich Earth. In tranſplanting of theſe Plants, there mul 
be particular Care to lay ſome Stones and Rubbiſh in the Bot. 
tom of the Pots to let the Moiſture paſs off; for if the Wet 
is detained in the Pots, it will (gan cauſe the Roots by por 
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b geaſon of their vity, which is commonly 
During him of 4% to the Beginning of Jag, they 
— 9 too 21 Water, leſt it rot their \ dong 
Me when they are in Vigour, they will require a little more 


Wet. L. FRA 
ts muſt be conſtantly kept in the dry Stoves ; for 
_ 2 well, if they are ſet Abroad, even in the 
neſt Part of the Summer ; ſo that it is much the better 
Method to let them remain in the Stove, with E —— 


hich make a fine A e among other rare 
_ Duriag the Winter-leabn they 
crate Temperature of Heat, and ſhould be frequently re- 


th Water; but it muſt not be given to them in large 
_ leſt it rot them. This Plant is not conſtant in the 
1 « of its lowering, but the moſt uſual Seaſon is in July or 
> "9 but when it flowers in the Spring, it will ſometimes 
9 8 Seeds in this Country; which, if ſown ſoon after they 
* ripe, and preſerved in the Stove till Spring, and then placed 
are ripe bed of Tanners-bark, will grow very well; and by 
* Method a much greater Increaſe of the Plants may be ob- 
* in a Year or two, than could be by Off- ſets in many 


Vears. 
HALIICACABUM. Vide Alkekengi. 


HALICACABUS PEREGRINA. Vid Corindum. 
HALIMUS. Vide Atriplex. 
HARMALA; Wild Syrian Rue. 


The Characters are; 
The Leaves are produced alternately on 


the Branches : The 


Leaves, which e in form of a Roſe : 
3 2 ot the Bottom of the Calyx, becomes a 


reundiſh Fruit, divided into three Cells. 
There is but one Species of this Plant at preſent known, 
which is, 
HARNMALA. Dod. Harmel, or Wild Rue. 


This Plant is pr by ſowing the Seeds in the Spring, 
either upon A — — Hot-bed, or on a Border of light 
Earth; and when the Plants come oy, Boy ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into a Border of good light „at the Diſtance of 
N Inches from each other, where they may remain until the 
ſucceeding Spring, when they may be removed to the Places 
where they are to continue. The ſecond Summer after ſowing 
they generally produce Flowers, and, if the Autumn proves 
favourable, will perfect their Seeds. : 

This Plant is mention'd in the Catalogue of Simples annexed 
to the College Diſpenſatory, as a Medicinal Plant ; but it is 
rarely uſed in England : Nor is it a Plant of any great Beauty ; 
fo that it is rarely preſerved in Gardens, but for the ſake of 
Variety. | 


HAWTHORN. Vide Meſpilus. 
HAZ EL. Vide Cory lus. 


HEDERA ; The Ivy- Tree. 
The Characters are; 


It is a paraſiticł Plant, ſending forth Roots or Fibres from its 
Brahe h) cel it is us to either Trees, Walls, or Pales 
which are near it, and from thence receives a great Share of its 
Nouriſhment : The Leaves are angular: The Flowers (for the 
moſt part ) confi of fix Leaves, and are ſucceeded by round black 
Berries, which grow in round Bunches, each of which, for the 
moſt part, contains four Seeds, : 


The Species are; 


1. HD ERA arberes. C. B. Common Ivy. 
2. HED ERA arborea, foliis cymis flaveſcentibus. Common 


= Ivy, with the Leaves upon the upper Part of the Shoots of a 
4 pale- yellow Colour. ; 8 | WHT + 
aves 3- HED ERA, communis minor, faliis ex albo, & viridi variis. 
new Beerb. Ind. at. The Silver-ſtriped Ivy. Tant 
ntly 4. HrpzRA communis minor, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The 
with yellow variegated Ivy. DON 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in moſt Parts of 
England, growing ſometimes very large, and forming a-Sort of 
Tree, and at other Times faſtening itſelf to whatever Tree, 


or Pale it ſtands near, where it oppexcs like x tailing 
which has occaſioned moſt Botanick Writers to mention 
as two diſtin Plants, whereas in reality they are the 
their Difference being occaſioned by their different Situ- 
3 as — — often obſerved, when the upper Branches of 
trailing Plants get above the Trees or Walls to which 
they are faſtened, then grow more „ and form large 
Heads producing Fruit ; w that Part which is below never 
_—} an e to Om either Flowers or Fruit, 
© are p their trailing Branc 

which ſend forth 5 — 2 which Branches deine 
cut off, and planted, will = in almoſt any Soil or Situation, 
and may be trained up to Stems or ſuffered to remain Climbers, 
to cover Walls, Pales, &c. 1 

They may alſo be propagat Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe : Bu? they very often remain 
two Years in the Ground before they appear; which being a 
tedious Method, moſt People make uſe of the former, which 
is very expeditious and certain, 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, from which it dif- 
fers in having the Leaves upon the upper Part of the Branches, 
of a pale-yellow Colour : This is propagated in the ſame 
88 as the former, and may be preſerved for the ſake of 

ariety. | 

The third and fourth Sorts are very beautiful Plarits, and are 
often planted againſt Walls or Buildings, where they adhere to 
the Brick, and grow ſo cloſe as to hide them from the Sight : 


Theſe alſo may be train'd up to regular Stems and Heads, and 
are increaſed as the former Sorts, 


Wal, 
Plant, 
them 
jor: 3 
e 


ſame 
ions 
theſ 


HEDERA TERRESTRIS. Vid Chamæciſſus. 


HEDGES. Tho' Hedges are moſt commonly made of 
Nat, yet it will be proper, before planting, to conſider the 

ature of the Land, and what Sort of Plants will thrive beſt 
in that Soil, whether it be Clay, Gravel, Sand, &c. and like- 
wiſe what the Soil is from whence the Plants are to be taken ; 
for if the Land they are taken from is better than that in which 
they are to be planted, it will be more difficult to get them to 
grow. As for the Size, the Sets ought to be about the Bigneſs 
of one's Thumb, and cut within about four or five Inches of 
the Ground ; they ought to be freſh gathered, ſtrait, ſmooth, 
and well-rooted. 

2dly : If the Hedge has a Ditch, it ſhould be made three 
Feet wide at Top, and one at Bottom, and two Feet deep, 
that each may have a Slope: But if the Ditch be four Feet 
wide, it ought to be two Feet and an half deep; and if it be 


five Feet wide, it ſhould be three Feet; and ſo in Propor- 


tion. 

3dly : If the Bank be without a Ditch, the Sets ſhould be 
ſet in two Rows, almoſt perpendicular, at the Diſtance of a 
Foot from each other. 

4thly : The Turf is to be laid with the Graſs-ſide down- 
wards, on that Side of the Ditch the Bank is deſigned to be 
made; and ſome of the beſt Mould ſhould be laid upon it, to 
bed the Quick : Then the Quick is to be laid upon it, a Foot 
aſunder, fo that the End of it may be inclining upwards ; and 
at equal Diſtances of thirty Feet plant a young Oak, Aſh, Crab, 
or Eln, to grow with the Quicł. 

Sthly: When the firſt Row of Quick is laid, it muſt be 
covered with Mould, and the Turf laid upon it, as before, 
and ſome Mould upon that; ſo that when the Bank is a Foot 
high, you may lay another Row of Sets againſt the Spaces of 
the lower Quict, and cover them as the former was done; and 
the Bank is to be topp'd with the Bottom of the Ditch, and a 
dry or dead Hedge laid to ſhade and defend the under Planta + 
tion. 

6thly : Then there ſhould be Stakes driven into the looſe 
Earth, at about two Feet and an half Diſtance, ſo low as to 
reach the firm Ground. | 

Oak Stakes are accounted the and Black-thorn and 
Sallow the next: Let the ſmall Buſhes be laid below, but not 
too thick, only a little to cover the Quicł from being bit by 
Cattle, when it ſprings ; and alſo lay long Buſhes at the Top 
to bind the Stakes in with, by interweaving them; - 

And in order to render the Hedge yet ſtronger, ers may 
adder it, (as it is call'd) ; i. e. bind the Top of the Stakes in 
with ſome ſmall long Poles or Sticks on each Side; and when 
the Eddering is finiſhed, drive the Stakes anew ; becauſe the 
waving of the Hedge, and Eddering, are apt to looſen the 
Stakes. : 8 
The Quick muſt be kept conſtantly weeded, and ſecur'd 
from being cropp'd by Cattle; and in February it will be 
proper to cut it within an Inch of the Ground ; which will 
cauſe it to ſtrike Root afreſh, and help it much in the 

| When 
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When an Hedge is of about eight or nine Years Growth, it 
will be proper to plaſh it: The Time for this Work is 
either in February, or October. EPI 1 &% 

When an Hedge is grown old, i. e. of about twenty or 
thirty Years Growth, and there are in it old Stubs, as well as 
new Shoots, the old Stubs ſhould be cut ſloping off within two 
or three Inches of the Ground ; and the and longeſt of the 
middle Size ſhould be left to lay down; and ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt, at the Height of five or ſix Feet, according as you 
deſign the Height of the Hedge to be, may be left to ſerve in- 
ſtead of Stakes ; and freſh Stakes ſhould be put in thoſe Places 
where they are wanting: The Hedge ſhould be thinn'd, ſo as 
to leave on the Stubs only ſuch Shoots as are deſigned to be of 
Uſe, that there may be — left to put a Spade in between 
them: The Ditch alſo ſhould be cleanſed, and each Side of 
the Slope kept as in a new Ditch: And where the Earth is 
waſh'd' from the Roots of the Quick, or is hollow, face it 
anew with ſo much of the firſt Spit of Earth that is dug out 
of the Ditch, as there is Occaſion for; and lay what is dug 
out at the ſecond Spit, on the Top of the Bank; for if it be 
. on the Side or Face of the Bank, it will ſlip into the 

itch again when Wet comes, and alſo take a great deal of 
the Bank along with it. 

In planting Quiet, there are two Extremes to be avoided : 

The Firſt is, Laying it too low, and too thick ; becauſe it 
makes the Sap run all into the Shoots, and leaves the Plaſhes 
without Nouriſhment ; which, with the "Thickneſs of the 
Hedge, kills them. 
& condly : It muſt not be laid too high; becauſe this draws 
all the Sap into the Plaſhes, and fo cauſes but ſmall Shoots at 
the Bottom, and makes the Hedge ſo thin, that it will neither 
hinder the Cattle from going through, nor from cropping of 
It. 

When the Shoot that is deſigned to be plaſhed is bent, give 
it a (mall Cut with a Bill, half thro', ſloping a little down- 
wards; and then weave it about the Stakes, and trim off the 
ſmall ſuperfluous Branches that ſtraggle too far out on both 
Sides of the Hedges. 

If the Stubs are very old, cut them quite down, and. ſecure 
them with good dead Hedges on both Sides, *till the young 
Shoots are got up tall enough to plaſh, and plant new Sets in 
the void Spaces. 

In making a Hedge, if it be ſet with Crab or Apple Stocks, 
it will be proper to leave one ſtanding uncut up at every ten, 
twelve, or twenty Feet, on both Sides the Hedge, if the 
Ground be your own : Which being done, they may be fo 
ordered by pruning or ſtaking, that one may lean into one 
Ground, and the other into another, c. 

Theſe Stocks ſhould be prun'd up every Year, till they are 
brought out of the Reach of the Cattle; and then they may 
be grafted with the Red-ftreak, Gennet-moil, or what other 
Fruit you pleaſe. 

If the Stocks be of Apple-Fernels they may ſtand ungrafted, 
and they will yield very good Cyder Fruit : But then ſuch 
Stocks as are not grafted, will be longer before they bear ; and 
alſo, when you do graft, you may be certain of your Kind : 
But if you find a very natural Stock, which by Leaf, Shoot, 
and Bud appears likely, you may try it, and ſo you may have 
a new fine f ruit; and if you do not like it, you may graft it 
When you pleaſe. | 

As for the reſt of the Hedge, when it has ſhot three or four 
Years, you may lay it to make a Fence with ; for the doing of 

which, take the following Directions: 

_ Iſt: At every Laying to lay down ſome old Plaſhes ; or, if 
the Hedge be thin, young ones: But they muſt be fo laid, as 
to point with their Ends to the Ditch Side of the Bank, the 
Ends being kept low on the Bank: By being fo ordered, they 
will the better thicken the Bottom of the Hedge, and keep up 
the Earth of the Bank. 

2dly: To heighten the Bank every Time you lay Earth on 
it, ſo as to cover the Layers, all but the Ends; this Earth will 
very much help the Puck And by heightning the Banks, and 
decpning the Ditch, you will render the Fence the better. 

3cly : Not to cut the Plaſhes too much, but juſt ſo as they 
may bend down well; not to lay them too upright, as ſome 
do, but to lay them near to a el : and by ſo doing, the 
Sap wall the better break out at ſeveral Places, and not run fo 
much to the Ends, as it will when they lie much upon the 


If you have much Wood to ſpare, you cut up great 
Part of thoſe that grow near the Ditch ; but then you ought 
to hang the Bank with Buſhes, to prevent Cattle from crop- 
ping them the firſt Year : Theſe will ſhoot ſtrong, 
Gs keep up the Bank, and thicken the Bottom of the 

ge. | ut 4 

4thly : Take care to lay the Hedge pretty thick, and turn 

the Beard on the Ditch Side : But you muſt not let the Beard 


and ſecure 
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uncut, {thbugh- it makes a good Shew at the firſt mat: 

—— muſt cut off all the ſtraggling Bou within hurt 
Foot of the Hedge on both Sides, and this will cauſe it to 6. * 
ſtronger at theſe Places, and make the Hedge much the 
u z h: If the Bank be high, make the Hs 

5thly : igh, make the Zedge fo low 
it may but juſt ſerve for a — the firſt Vear, "For it will — 
grow higher; and the lower the Hedge is made, the better the 
Juic will grow, and alſo the thicker at the Bottom: 
Care muſt be taken to preſerve it from Cattle on the Field Side 
for the firſt Year that it is made. | 


Hedge or Fence, ou 


6thly : If you would have a 
ſhould fell it often; and at every Felling root out Elder, F, 
Wege (which ſome call Bull-bine) Brio, bee. and 05 
not leave too many high Standards or Pollards in it, tho the 
Alx is one of the beſt ; alſo too much dead Wood is not to be 
left in the Bottom of the Hedges, for that will choak the 
Vuick ; but if there be a Gap, the dead Hedge ſhould be made 
at a Diſtance, | 


HEDYPNOIS, [of ee, of Ide, Sweet, and aw, Bras 
&c.] Trailing crooked-ſeeded Hawkweed. 


The Characters are; 


The Cup of the Flower is like a firiated Column, or a Melon. 
The little Leaves of the Flower-cup, when the Flower is fan 
of. embrace each of them one ſingle umbilicated Seed ; but in tj, 
—_ of the little Head are other naked Seeds, which form 

ead, 


The Species are; 


1. HR DYTNOIS annua. Tourn. Trailing crooked-ſecdel 
Hawkweed, or common Hedypnois. 

2. HED yYTNoOIS minor Cretica annua. J. Cor. Annual He. 
dypnois from Crete. 

3. HR DyTNOISannu, capite maximo. Boerh. Ind. Annu 
Hedypnois, with a large Head. 


Theſe Plants are ſeldom propagated, except in botanick 
Gardens, for the ſake of Variety, as being Plants of no grex 
Beauty or Uſe. The firſt and third Species are found wild in 
the Southern Parts of France, in Spain, and Ttaly ; but the ſe- 
cond Sort was brought from Crete by Monſ. Tournefort. Theſe 
may all be propagated by ſowing their Seeds towards the latter 
End of March, or the " Srv of April, in an open Situati- 
on, and a dry Soil, where they may remain to flower and ſeed, 
for they don't care to be tranſplanted : The Diſtance which 
theſe Plants ſhould be allowed muſt not be leſs than a Foot; 
and if the Soil be good, a Foot and an half aſunder will be ful 
little enough; for they are very apt to ſpread to a great D. 
ſtance ; and their Branches trailing upon the Ground, would 
occaſion their rotting, were they to ſtand too cloſe to each 
other. "Theſe Plants produce their Flowers in June and uh; 
and their Seeds are perfected in Auguſt, when they ſhould be 
gathered, and preſerved for the ſucceeding Year. 


HEDYSARUM, [of Sde, ſweet, and *ayy, Gr. the Hei 
Arum] French Honey-ſuckle, | 


The Characters are; 


It hath papilionaceous Flowers, which are collected into a 
Head or Spike : The Pointal of the Flawer, which riſes out 
the Empalement, becomes a jointed undulated Pod ; in each if 
which Joints is ladg d a Kidney-ſhap'd Seed. 


The Species are; 


1. HED YSARUM chpeatum, flore ſuaviter rubente. H. Ey. 
French Honey-ſuckle, with a delicate red Flower. 

2. HEDYSARUM clypeatum, flore albido, Tourn. Freh 
Honey-ſuckle, with a whitiſh Flower. 

3. HepysARuM clypeatum minus, flore purpures. Raii Hiſt 
Smaller French Honey-ſuckle, with a purple Flower. 

4. HepysarRUM tryphyllum Canadenſe. Cornut. Three- 
leaf d Canada French Honey-ſuckle. | 

5. HEDYSARUM annuum, ſiligua aſpera undulata intorid. 
Tourn. Annual French Honey-fuckle, with a rough waved and 
1 Pod. 4 | | 
6. HepysARUM Alpinum, ſiligua læui, flore purpuro-cœ u- 
leo. Tourn, Alpine French W Fnoot Pod 
and a blue purple Flower, * 9 

7. HepysaruUM Alpinum, filiqua Levi, flore albido. Tourk 
— French Honey-ſuckle, - with a ſmooth Pod, and a white 

ower. | 

8. HepDyYsARUM minus diphyllum, Heh luteo, Shan. (at 
Smaller two-leav'd French Honey-luckle, with a hello 
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ARUM- tripbyllum fruticoſum, flore 70, fili- 
9+ Fri flrtr Sloan. Cut. — ſhrubby 2a 
llonerbockle, with a purple Flower, and a variouſly diſtorted 


Pod. , | 
DYSA RUM triphyllum fruticoſum minus. Shan. Cat. 
8 ide ber- e ſhrubby French Honey - ſuckle. 


11. HEDYSARUM triphyllum N ſupinum, 


flore par- 
, Shan, Cat, Three-leav'd ſhrubby dwarf French Honey- 
Fckles with a purple Flower, 


12. HEDYSARUM annum mju Z 


F, Ic um, * 70115. 
ourn greater annual French Honeyſuckle of Zeylm 
— Leaves like the ſenſitive Plant. | , 


ARUM annum minus Z eylanicum, imo ſæ foliis. 
* 2 * "lefler annual French Honey-fuckle «7 Zola, 
with Leaves like the ſenſitive Plant. 

HeDYSARUM * 
Shrubby French Honey ſuckſe, wi 


Plant. 


olits mim . Plum. Cat. 
Leaves like the ſenſitive 


3A RUM caule hirfuto mimoſe foliis alatis, pinnis 

"7 _— gramineis. * French Honeyſuckle with 
got gealk, winged Leaves like the ſenſitive Plant, and ſmall- 
eſt pointed graſs-like Wings. 


| HeDYSARUM min mum procumbens, foliis pinnatis ſubro- 
Be we luteo. Houft, Smaller trailing Proneh oney- 


ſuckle, with roundiſh wi Leaves, and a yellow Flower. 
17. HEDYSARUM tr7 lum fruteſcens, foliis ſubrotundis & 
ubtus ſericeis, fore pur pur es. ouſt, Three-leav'd ſhrubby 
Fm Honey-ſuckle, with roundiſh Leaves, which are ſilky 
underneath, and a purple Flower. 6 
18. Hynvsa RUM triphyllum humile, fore conglomerato, ca- 
hee villeſs. Hoff. Dwarf three-leav'd French Honey-ſuckle, 
with Flowers growing in Cluſters, and a hairy Cup. ; 
19, HEDYSARUM trip hyllum ocumbens, foliis rotundioribus 
; miniribus, filiquis tenuibus & intortis. Howl, Trailing 
ree-leav'd French Honey-ſuckle, with ſmaller and rounder 
eaves, and narrow intorted Pods. ; : 4 

20. HEDYSARUM triphyllum, caule triangulari, foliis mu- 
rmatis, filiquis tenuibus mtortis. Houff, "Three-leav'd French 
oney-ſuckle, with a triangular „ pointed Leaves, and a 
arrow mtorted Pod. | Hs 
21. HR DYSsARUNM friphyllum ammuum erectum, filiguis intor- 
& ad extremitatem amplioribus. Houft. Three-leav'd annual 
might French Honey-fuckle, with intorted Pods, which are 
road at their Extremity. : 

22. HEDYSARUM rip Americamem ſcandens, flore pur- 
uro. Three-leav'd chmbing American French Honey-ſuckle, 
with a purple Flower. 5 


The two firſt ies are very common in England, be- 
7 propagated by Yr Gardeners near London, who ſupply the 
Markets with Plants and Flowers in the Spring of the Year. 
The firſt four Sorts are 5 by ſowing their Seeds in 
pril, in a Bed of light freſh Earth; and when the Plants 
ome up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into other Beds of the 
ike Earth, and in an open Situation, to about ſix or eight 
Inches Diſtance from each other, leaving a Path between every 
our Rows, to go between them to hough, and clear them 
om Weeds: In thefe Beds they may remain until Michael- 
153 at which Time they may be tranſplanted into the large 
Borders of a Parterre or Pleaſure-Gardens, allowing them at 
leaſt two Feet Diſtance from other Plants, amongſt which they 
ſhould be interſpers*d, to continue the Succeſſion of Flowers, 
where they will make a very fine Appearance when blown, 
ſpecially the red Sort, which produces very handſome 
Flowers. | 
Theſe are tolerably hardy, and are ſeldom but by 
Wextreme Cold, or great Rains. Moiſture, eſpecially in the 
Winter-ſeaſon, is very apt to rot their Roots, therefore they 
ſhould be planted in a dry Soil, and in a warm Situation; and 
in the Spring they may be remoy'd to the Borders; where if 
they are much expoſed, or the Soil moiſt, they ſhould not be 
ee- tranſplanted *till Afarch, juſt before they begin to ſhoot. out 
their Flower-ftems : But then they will not produce their 
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16. Flowers ſo ſtrong as thoſe which are planted in Autumn. 
and In order to have a Succeſſion of theſe Plants, their Seeds 
ſhould be ſown every Spring ; for the old Roots ſeldom conti- 
u- nue long aſter they have flowered; and when they do remain, 
pod their Flowers are ſeldom fo ſtrong as from young Roots. Their 
, deaſon of flowering is in June and July, and their Seeds are 
uri perſeCted in Auguſt. ; X* 
chite The third Sort is preſerved in ſome Gardens for Variety; 
but the Flowers are not near ſo fair as thoſe of the two for- 
* 3 : This requires the ſame Management as is directed for 
How m, , 1 
The fourth Sort hath a perennial Root, which will abide 
ov i "ny Years, if planted in a dry Soil. This is propagated by 


ſowing the Seeds in the Manner directed for the former: But 
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when the Plants are come up two Inches high they ſhould be 
tranſplanted where they are to remain for good; for if 

are not too thick in the Seed-bed, they may be ſuffered to re- 
main there until the March following ; at which Time they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and tranſplanted into the Borders 
where they are deſigned to ſtand ; for their Roots generally run 
down very deep, ſo. that tis not ſafe to remove them often. 
This Plant produces its Flowers about the fame Time of the 
Year as the former, and perfeQts its Seeds in Autumn; and 
the Roots will abide in the open Air very well, reſiſting the 
ſevereſt Cold, provided they are planted in a dry 


Soil, 
The fifth, ſxth, and ſeventh Sorts are ve hardy Plants, 
ſo will live in the open Air in this Country, Theſe are pro- 


— Seeds, which muſt be ſown in March, in a Bed of 
rder 


light Earth, in the Place where they are deſigned to 
remain; becauſe, as | 


ſhoot their Roots deep into the 
Earth, ſo they do not tranſplanting well. When the 
Plants appear above Ground, muſt be carefully clear · 


ed from Weeds, which, if bor to grow, would ſoon 
overbear the young Plants, and deſtroy them. As the 
Plants advance in their Growth, they ſhould be thinned where 


they are too cloſe, leaving thoſe which are defigned to 


flower, about a Foot or eighteen Inches apart. In dry 


Weather nay will require ſome Water ; and to keep them 
clear from Weeds, is all the Culture they want. In July thy 
will flower, and, if the Autumn proves favourable, they will 
perfect their Seeds in September, | 

The eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and fifteenth Sorts, 
were diſcovered by Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. in Jamaica, from 
whence the Sceds have been ſent into England, and have ſuc- 
ceeded in ſeveral curious Gardens, Theſe are all of them 
annual Plants, notwithſtanding ſome of them grow ſhrubby, and 
will riſe to the Height of eight or nine Feet ; for they periſh 
as ſoon as they have ripened their Seeds in the Country of their 
natural Growth. 

The twelfth and thirteenth Sorts were * from Ceylon 
by the learned Botaniſt, Dr. Herman, to the Phyſick-Garden 
at 3 but they are not peculiar to that Country, for I 
have received Seeds of both theſe Sorts from ſeveral Parts of 
A which have flouriſhed in the Phyſct-Garden at 

elſea. 

e fourteenth Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in 
ſome of the French Settlements in America. The Seeds of this 


Sort were ſent me from Campechy, by the late Dr. Williant - 


2 | 

ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twen= 
tieth and twenty-firſt Sorts were diſcovered by the late Dr. 
William Houfloun at La Vera Cruz, Jamaica, Campechy, and 
Carthagena, from which Places he ſent the Seeds and Speci- 
mens into England. The twenty-ſecond Sort I received from 
Fo Carolina, which grew in the Phyſick-Garden at Chel- 
ea. : 

Theſe are moſt of them annual Plants, and as they are 
Natives of warm Countries, ſo they require to be tender! 
managed, to make them thrive in this Country, The Seeds 
of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed the Beginning of 
March ; and when the Plants are about two Inches high, they 
muſt be carefully tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with light rich Earth, and then plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark, being careful toſhade them from the Sun until 
have taken Root; after which Time they muſt have freſh Air 
admitted to them every by tilting the Glaſſes, in propor- 
tion to the Heat of the Weather: They muſt alſo be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water, which will y promote 
their Growth. When the Plants have filled theſe Pots with 
their Roots, they ſhould be planted into larger ; and as thoſe 
Sorts which grow upright, riſe to touch the Glafles of the 
Hot-bed, ſo they ſhould be removed into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove, or into a Glaſs-caſe, where they may have Room to 


grow, If theſe Plants are brought forward early in the Sp 


ri 
they will begin to flower by the Beginning of Fuly, and — 
they will have Time to ripen their Seeds before Winter; for 
if they are backward in flowering, they ſeldom perfect their 
Seeds in this Country. 

The twelfth Sort rarely perfects Seed in Englmd ; for it ge- 
nerally grows to be five or ſix Feet high, and is always late be- 
fore-it flowers ; but the thirteenth'Sort will produce good Sceds 

7 Year, if. it is rightly managed. 
ſeventeenth and twenty-ſecond Sorts will abide two 
Years, provided they are placed in a warm Stove in Winter ; 
and theſe Plants, when they are kept thro” the Winter, will. 
flower early the following Summer, fo that good Seeds may be 

All theſe Plants afford an 


le Variety in the Stove a- 
mongſt other exotic Plants in Autumn, when they are in 
Flower; fo that they are preſerved by thoſe who are curious 
in v. 
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When an Hedge is of about eight or nine Years Growth, it 
will be proper to plaſh it: The beſt Time for this Work is 
either in February, or October. 44 LET 

When an Hedge is grown old, i. e. of about twenty or 
thirty Years Growth, and there are in it old Stubs, as well as 
new Shoots, the old Stubs ſhould be cut ſloping off within two 
or three Inches of the Ground; and the beſt and longeſt of the 
middle Size ſhould be left to lay down; and ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt, at the Height of five or ſix Feet, according as you 
deſign the Height of. the Hedge to be, may be left to ſerve in- 
ſtead of Stakes; and freſh Stakes ſhould be put in thoſe Places 
where they are wanting: The Hedge ſhould be thinn'd, ſo as 
to leave on the Stubs only ſuch Shoots as are deſigned to be of 
Uſe, that there may be Room left to put a Spade in between 
them : The Ditch alſo ſhould be cleanſed, and each Side of 
the Slope kept as in a new Ditch: And where the Earth is 
waſh' d from the Roots of the Quick, or is hollow, face it 
anew with ſo much of the firſt Spit of Earth that is dug out 
of the Ditch, as there is Occaſion for; and lay what is dug 
out at the ſecond Spit, on the Top of the Bank; for if it be 
gat on the Side or Face of the Bank, it will flip into the 

itch again when Wet comes, and alſo take a great deal of 
the Bank along with it. ; 

In planting 2zicks, there are two Extremes to be avoided : 
The Firſt is, Laying it too low, and too thick; becauſe it 
makes the Sap run all into the Shoots, and leaves the Plaſhes 
without Nouriſhment ; which, with the Thickneſs of the 
Hedge, kills them. 

Secondly : It muſt not be laid too high; becauſe this draws 
all the Sap into the Plaſhes, and ſo cauſes but ſmall Shoots at 
the Bottom, and makes the Hedge ſo thin, that it will neither 
hinder the Cattle from going through, nor from cropping of 
It. 

When the Shoot that is deſigned to be plaſhed is bent, give 
it a (mall Cut with a Bill, half thro', ſloping a little down- 
wards; and then weave it about the Stakes, and trim off the 
ſmall ſuperfluous Branches that ſtraggle too far out on both 
Sides of the Hedges. | 

If the Stubs are very old, cut them quite down, and- ſecure 
them with good dead Hedges on both Sides, *till the young 
Shoots are got up tall enough to plaſh, and plant new Sets in 
the void Spaces. | | . 

In making a Hedge, if it be ſet with Crab or Apple Stocks, 
it will be proper to leave one ſtanding uncut up at every ten, 
twelve, or twenty Feet, on both Sides the Hedge, if the 
Ground be your own : Which being done, they may be fo 


ordered by pruning or ſtaking, that one may lean into one 


Ground, and the other into another, Ec. 

| Theſe Stocks ſhould be prun'd up every Year, till they are 
brought out of the Reach of the Cattle ; and then they may 
be grafted with the Red-ftreak, Gennet-moil, or what other 
Fruit you pleaſe. 

If the Stocks be of Apple-kernels they may ſtand ungrafted, 
and they will yield very good Cyder Fruit : But then ſuch 
Stocks as are not 3 will be longer before they bear; and 
alſo, when you do graft, you may be certain of your Kind: 
But if you find a very natural Stock, which by Leaf, Shoot, 
and Bud appears likely, you may try it, and ſo you may have 
a new fine Fruit; and if you do not like it, you may graft it 
when you pleaſe. | 

As for the reſt of the Hedge, when it has ſhot three or four 
Years, you may lay it to make a Fence with ; for the doing of 
which, take the following Directions: 

Iſt: At every Laying to lay down ſome old Plaſhes ; or, if 
the Hedge be thin, young ones: But they muſt be ſo laid, as 
to point with their Ends to the Ditch Side of the Bank, the 
Ends being kept low on the Bank: By being ſo ordered, they 


will the better thicken the Bottom of the Hedge, and keep up' 


the Earth of the Bank. 

2dly: To heighten the Bank every Time you lay Earth on 
it, ſo as to cover the Layers, all but the Ends ; this Earth will 
very much help the Quiet: And by heightning the Banks, and 
decpning the Ditch, you will render the Fence the better. 

. 3dly : Not to cut the Plaſhes too much, but juſt ſo as they 
may bend down well; not to lay them too upright, as ſome 
do, but to lay them near to a 2 and by ſo doing, the 
Sap will the better break out at ſeveral Places, and not run ſo 
— ans to the Ends, as it will when they lie much upon the 

ope. 

If you have much Wood to ſpare, you may cut up great 
Part of thoſe that grow near the Ditch ; but then you ought 
to hang the Bank with Buſhes, to prevent Cattle from crop- 


ping them the firſt Year : Theſe will ſhoot ſtrong, and ſecure 


2 Hedge, keep up the Bank, and thicken the Bottom of the 
age. E 08 3: 

4thly : Take care to lay the Hedge pretty thick, and turn 
the Beard on the Ditch Side ; But you mult not let the Beard 


uncut, (though it makes a good Shew at the firſt mat: 

—.— muſt cut off all the ſtraggling Bou within 9) 
Foot of the Hedge on both Sides, and this will cauſe it to ſhow, 
ſtronger at theſe Places, .and make the Hedge much the 
0% 1 hs Bank be high; make ths Lg 

5thly : igh, make the Hedge fo low. . 
it Des bas juſt ſerve for a F — the firſt Vear, for it will — 
grow higher ; and the lower the Hedge is made, the better . 
Duick will grow, and alſo the thicker at the Bottom: 
Care muſt be taken to preſerve it from Cattle on the Field Side 
for the firſt Year that it is made. | 

6thly : If you would have a Hedge or Fence 
ſhould fell it often; and at every Felling root out Elder, 1 
vellers-joy, (which ſome call 44 Briony, &c. and d. 
not leave too many high Standards or Pollards in it, tho the 
Elm is one of the beſt ; alſo too much dead Wood is not to be 
left in the Bottom of the Hedges, for that will choak the 
Buick ; but if there be a Gap, the dead Hedge ſhould be made 
at a Diſtance, | 


HEDYPNOIS, [of Hbowes, of as de, $tweet 7 and roh, Breath | 
&c.] Trailing crooked-ſeeded Hawkweed. 


The Characters are; 


The Cup of the Flawer is like a ſtriated Column, or a Melon 
The little Leaves of the Flower-cup, when the Flower is fall, 
of, embrace each of them one ſingle umbilicated Seed ; but in the 
2 of the little Head are other naked Seeds, which form an 

cad. TA; | | 


The Species are 


1. HR DYNOIS annua. Tourn, Trailing crooked- ſeedel 
Hawkweed, or common Hedypnois. 

2. HE DYNOIS miner Cretica annua. J. Cor. Annual He. 
dypnois from Crete. 5 

3. HED YPNoOIS annua, capite maximo. Boerh. Ind. Annul 
Hedypnois, with a large Head. 


Theſe Plants are ſeldom pr: ted, except in botanick 
Gardens, for the ſake of Variety, as being Plants of no gre 
Beauty or Uſe. The firſt and third Species are found wild in 
the Southern Parts of France, in Spain, and Ttaly ; but the ſe- 
cond Sort was brought from Crete by Monſ. Tournefort, Theſe 
may all be propagated by ſowing their Seeds towards the latter 
End of March, or the 8 of April, in an open Situati- 
on, and a dry Soil, where they may remain to flower and ſeed, 
for they don't care to be tranſplanted : The Diſtance which 
theſe — ſhould be allowed muſt not be leſs than a Foot; 
and if the Soil be good, a Foot and an half aſunder will be full 
little enough; for they are very apt to ſpread to a great D. 
ſtance ; and their Branches trailing upon the Ground, wouli 
occaſion their rotting, were they to ſtand too cloſe to each 
other. Theſe Plants produce their Flowers in June and Juh; 
and their Seeds are perfected in Auguſt, when they ſhould be 
gathered, and preſerved for the ſucceeding Year. 


HEDYSARUM, [of de, fiveet, and "apy, Gr. the Heb 
Arum] French Honey-ſuckle, | 


The Characters are; 


It hath papilionaceous Flowers, which are collected into a 
Head or Spike : The Pointal of the Flawer, which riſes out i 
the Empalement, becomes a jointed undulated Pod ; in each if 
which Foints is ledg*d a Kidney-ſhap'd Seed. 

The Species are; | 


1. HeDysARUM clypeatum, flore ſuaviter rubente. H. Eil. 
French Honey-ſuckle, with a delicate red Flower, 

2. HEDYSARUM clypeatum, flore albido, Tourn. Frach 
Honey-ſuckle, with a whitiſh Flower. 

3. HeoysARuM chypeatum minus, flore purpures. Raii Hiſt 
Smaller French Honey-ſuckle, with a purple Flower. 

4. HEDysaRUM tryphyllum Canadenſe. Cornut. Three 
leaf d Canada French Honey-ſuckle. 

5. HED YSARUM annuum, filiqua aſpera undulata intorta. 
Tourn, Annual French Honey-fuckle, with a rough waved and 
22 a | | 
6. HepysARUM Alpinum, filigua læui, flore ro-cœru- 
leo. Tourn. Alpine — 8 Pod 
and a blue purple Flower. 1 p 

7. HEepysaRUM Alpinum,. filigua læui, flere albido. Turn. 
Alpine French Honey- ſuckle, with a ſmooth Pod, and a whit 
Flower. 8 

8. HEDYSARUM minus diphyllum, 2 luteo. Shan. Git 
—— two-leav'd French Honey-ſuckle, with 2 yellos 
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H E 
: HzDYSARUM 


triphyllum fenticoſum, flor: ev, fili- 
qua yarie diflorta 8 


lean. Cut. "Three-leav'd ſhrubby French 
with a purple Flower, and a variouſly diſtorted 
10. HEDYSARUM fruticoſum minus. 


triphyllum Shaan. Cat, 
Smaller three-leav'd ſhrubby French Honey- ſuckle. 
"11, HEDYSARUM triphyllum fruticoſum ſupinum, flore pur- 
. Shan. Cut. Three- leav d ſhrubby dwarf French Honey- 
p les with a purple Flower. 6 g | a 
HEsDYSARUM ann⁰,ꝰæ majus Zeylanicum, mimoſ# folits, 
Fu ter annual French Honeyſuckle of Zeylon, 
1 like the ſenſitive Plant. 
25 HEDYSARUM annuum minus Zeylanicum, mimoſe . 
7.1 The leſſer annual French Honey-ſuckle of Zeylon, 
1" Leaves like the ſenſitive Plant. 
HeDYSARUM . 
Shrubby French Honeyfuckle, wi 


Plant. 


Pod. 


olits mimoſe. Plum. Cat. 
Leaves like the ſenſitive 


gau caule hirfuto, mimoſæ foliis alatis, pinnis 
ya —j gramineis. * Tale an ce with 
geek Sealk, winged Leaves like the ſenſitive Plant, and ſmall- 
eſt pointed graſs-like Wings. LEN 
16. HEDYSARUM jm, procumbens, ſole na ubro- 
undi, flore luteo. Houft. Smaller trailing French Honey- 
ſuckle, with roundiſh wi Leaves, and a yellow Flower. 
| ;;. HepysaruM triphyllum fruteſcens, foliis ſubrotundis & 
tas ſericeis, fore pur pur eo. ouft, Three-leav'd ſhrybby 
ec} Honey-ſuckle, with roundiſh Leaves, which are ſilky 
aderneath, and a purple Flower, IS 
18. HrnvYsSARUM triphyllum humile, flore conglomerato, ca- 
ce villoſo, Houft, Dwarf three-leav* French oney-ſuckle, 
with Flowers growing in Cluſters, and a hairy Cup. 
19. HEDYSARUM tripbylhm procumbens, foliis rotundioribus 
; mineribus, filiquis tenuibus & intortis. Font. Trailing 
-ee-leav'd French Honey-ſuckle, with ſmaller and rounder 
WI caves, and narrow intorted Pods. ; f 
20. HEDYSARUM triphyllum, caule triangulari, foltis mu- 
ronatis, filiquis tenuibus mtortts. Houft. Three- leav'd French 
oney-ſuckle, with a triangular Stalk, pointed Leaves, and a 
arrow mtorted Pod. 3 
21. HE DYSARUN friphyllum amuum erec tum, filiquis intor- 
i ad extremitatem amplioribus. Houft. Three-leav'd annual 
night French Honey-fuckle, with intorted Pods, which are 
road at their Extremity. 
22. HEDYSARUM #riphyMemt Americamem ſcandens, flore pur- 
ure. Three-leav'd climbing Anerican French Honey-ſuckle, 
with a purple Flower. | c 


The two firſt ies are very common in England, be- 
; propagated by har Gardeners near London, who ſupply the 
Markets with Plants and Flowers in the Spring of the Y ear, 

The firſt four Sorts are propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 
pril, in a Bed of light freſh Earth; and when the Plants 
ome up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into other Beds of the 
ike Earth, and in an open Situation, to about ſix or eight 
Inches Diſtance from each other, leaving a Path between every 
zur Rows, to go between them to hough, and clear them 
om Weeds: In thefe Beds they may remain until Michael- 
153 at which Time they may be tranſplanted into the large 
Borders of a Parterre or Pleaſure-Gardens, allowing them at 
deat two Feet Diſtance from other Plants, amongſt which th 

ſhould be interſpers'd, to continue the Succeſſion, of Flowers, 
where they will make a very fine Appearance when blown, 
eſpecially the red Sort, which produces very handſome 


Flowers. 


of. Theſe are tolerably hardy, and are ſeldom hart but by 
extreme Cold, or great Rains. Moiſture, eſpecially in - the 
uh Winter-ſeaſon, is very apt to rot their Roots, therefore they 
ſhould be planted in a dry Soil, and in a warm Situation; and 
if, Jin the Spring they may be remov'd to the Borders; where if 
they are much expoſed, or the Soil moiſt, they ſhould not be 
ee- tranſplanted *till March, juſt before they begin to ſhoot out 
their Flower-ſtems: But then they will not produce their 
rta. Flowers ſo ſtrong as thoſe which are planted in Autumn. 
and In order to have a Succeſſion of theſe Plants, their Seeds 
ſhould be ſown every Spring ; for the old Roots ſeldom conti- 
2 nue long after they have flowered; and when they do remain, 
p . 


their Flowers are ſeldom ſo ſtrong as from young Roots. 
Seaſon of flowering is in June and Fuly, and their Seeds are 
perſected in Auguſt. ö 1 

The third Sort is preſerved in ſome Gardens for Variety; 
but the Flowers are not near ſv fair as thoſe of the two for- 
2 This requires the ſame Management as is directed for 


m. 

45 fourth Sort hath a 7. 
many Y ears, if planted in a dry Soil. This is propagated by 
ſowing the Seeds in the Manner directed for the former: But 


perennial Root, which will abide 


———— ————̃ — 
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when the Plants are come up two Inches high they ſhould be 
tranſplanted where they are to remain for good ; for if they 
are not too thick in the Seed-bed, they may be ſuffered to re- 
main there until the March following ; at which Time they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and tranſplanted into the Borders 
where they are deſigned to ſtand ; for their Roots generally run 
down very deep, ſo. that tis not ſafe to remove them often. 
This Plant produces its Flowers about the fame Time of the 
Year as the former, and perfects its Seeds in Autumn; and 
the Roots will abide in the open Air very well, reſiſting the 
ſevereſt Cold, provided they are planted in a dry Soil. 
The fifth, ſixth, -and ſeventh Sorts are very hardy Plants, 
ſo will live in the open Air in this Country, Theſe are pro- 
4 by Seeds, which muſt be ſown in March, in a Bed of 
rder of light Earth, in the Place where they are deſigned to 
remain; becauſe, as they ſhoot their Roots deep into the 
Earth, ſo they do not bear tranſplanting well. When the 
Plants appear above Ground, they muſt be carefully clear - 
ed from Weeds, which, if ſuffered to grow, would ſoon 
overbear the young Plants, and deſtroy them. As the 
Plants advance in their Growth, they ſhould be thinned where 
they are too cloſe, leaving thoſe which are deſigned to 
flower, about a Foot or eighteen Inches apart. In dry 
Weather may will require ſome Water; and to keep them 
clear from Weeds, is all the Culture they want. In July thy 
will flower, and, if the Autumn proves favourable, they will 
perfect their Seeds in September. 6 : 
'The eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and fifteenth Sorts, 
were diſcovered by Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. in Jamaica, from 
whence the Seeds have been ſent into England, and have ſuc- 
ceeded in ſeveral curious Gardens, Theſe are all of them 
annual Plants, notwithſtanding ſome of them grow ſhrubby, and 
will riſe to the Height of eight or nine Feet ; for they periſh 
as ſoon as they have ripened their Seeds in the Country of their 
natural Growth. 
The twelfth and thirteenth Sorts were brou 


f ght from Ceylon 
by the learned Botaniſt, Dr. Herman, to the Phyſick-Garden 
at Leyden ; but they are not peculiar to that Country, for I 


have received Seeds of both theſe Sorts from ſeveral Parts of 
— which have flouriſhed in the Phyſicł-Garden at 
elſea. 
he fourteenth Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in 
ſome of the French Settlements in America. The Seeds of this 


Sort were ſent me from Campechy, by the late Dr. William ' 
8 | a 
he ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twen= 


tieth and twenty-firſt Sorts were diſcovered by the late Dr. 
William Houftoun at La Vera Cruz, Jamaica, Campechy, and 
Carthagena, 


from which Places he ſent the Seeds and Speci- 
mens into England, The twenty-ſecond Sort I received from 
South-Carolina, which grew in the Phyſick-Garden at Chel- 
ſea. | 
\ Theſe are moſt of them annual Plants, and as they are 
Natives of. warm Countries, ſo they require to be tenderly 
managed, to make them thrive in this Country, The Seeds 
of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown on a Hot- bed the Beginning of 
March; and when the Plants are about two Inches high, t 
muſt be carefully tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with light rich „and then plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners- bark, being careful toſhade them from the Sun until they 
have taken Root; after which Time they muſt have freſh Air 
admitted to them every Da by tilting the Glaſſes, in propor- 
tion to the Heat of the Weather: They muſt alſo be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water, which will greatly promote 
their Growth. When the Plants have filled theſe Pots with 
their Roots, they ſhould be planted into larger; and as thoſe 
Sorts which grow upright, riſe to touch the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed, ſo they ſhould be removed into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove,, or into a Glaſs-caſe, where they may have Room to 
grow. If theſe Plants are brought forward early in the Spring, 
they will begin to flower by the Beginning of July, and then 
they will have Time to ripen their Leds before Winter; for 
if they are backward in flowering, they ſeldom perfect their 
Seeds in this Country. 
The twelfth Sort rarely perfects Seed in England ; for it ge- 

nerally grows to be five or ſix Feet high, and is always late be- 


fore it flowers; but the thirteenth'Sort will produce good Sceds 
Their Vary Year, if. it is rightly managed. 


he ſeventeenth and twenty-ſecond Sorts will abide two 
Years, provided: they, are placed in a warm Stove in Winter ; 
and theſe Plants, when they are kept thro? the Winter, will. 
flower early the following Summer, ſo that good Seeds may be 
obtained. from them. f 
All theſe! Plants afford an apreeable Variety in the Stove a- 
mongſt other exotic Plants in Autumn, when they are in 
Flower ; ſo that they are preſerved by thoſe who are curious 
in Botany, * | 
t. 
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HELENTASTRUM, Baſtard Elecampane. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a compound radiated Flower, conſiſting of many Flo- 
rets, which art hermaphrodite, and of Semiflorets, which are 


female : The 8 on a naked Placenta, each bearing 


an antient Crown. All theſe Parts are included in a ſimple Em. 


palement, which expands, and is cut almoſt to the Bottom in ſe- 


veral Parts. 
The Species are; 


1. HzLENIASTRUM folio lingiore & anguſtiore. Vaill, 
Mem. Baſtard Elecampane, with a longer and narrower 
Leaf. | 

2. HELENIASTH RUM folio breviore & latiore. Vaill. Mem. 
Baſtard Elecampane, with a broader and ſhorter Leaf. 


Theſe Plants are both of them Natives of America z the 
Seeds of both Sorts I have received from Virginia and New 
England, where they grow wild in great Plenty in the Woods 
and other ſhady Places, where the Ground is moiſt, | 
may be propagated by Seeds, or by _— of their Roots; but 
the latter is generally practiſed in this Country, becauſe they 
ſeldom perfect their Seeds here; but if Seeds are rocured 
from Abroad, they ſhould be ſown the Beginning of Mareh on 
a warm Border of light Earth : And if the Seeds ſhould not 
come up the firſt Year, the Ground ſhould not be diſturbed ; 
becauſe they often remain a whole Year under Ground, before 
the Plants appear : in which Caſe there is nothing more to be 
done, but to keep the Ground clear from Weeds, and wait 
until the Plants come up: when they appear, if the Seaſon 
proves dry, they muſt be often watered, which will greatly for- 
ward their Growth ; and where the Plants come up too cloſe 
to each other, they ſhould be thinned and tranſplanted out 
into Beds a Foot aſunder every way, being careful to ſhade 
them until they have taken Root, as alſo to water them in dry 
Weather. In the Autumn theſe Plants will produce their 
Flowers, which will continue till the Froſt 124 them; 
and their Roots will abide many Vears, and afford many Off- 
ſets, by which they may be increaſed. 

The beſt Seaſon to tranſplant the old Roots, and to part 
them for Increaſe, is the Beginnin of March, juſt before 
they begin to ſhoot 3 but if the Spring ſhould prove dry, 
they muſt be duly watered, otherwiſe they will not produce 
many Flowers the ſame Year. Theſe Plants ſhould not be re- 
moved oftener than every other Year ; for, as they do not 
ſpread their Roots very wide, ſo they will continue within due 

mpaſs two Years very well. They delight in a Soil rather 
moiſt than dry, provided it be not too ſtrong, or holds the 
Wet in Winter : but if they are planted in a i Acc, they 
muſt be often and plentifully watered in dry Weather, to 
make them produce Plenty of Flowers. 

Theſe Plants generally riſe about three Feet and a half, or 
four Feet high ; ſo ſhould be planted in the Middle of large 
Borders, intermixed with Flowers of the ſame Growth, where 
they will make a pretty Variety, becauſe they continue a long 
time in Flower : and as they require very little Care to culti- 
vate them, ſo they deſerve a Place in every large Garden. 
Their Flowers reſemble thoſe of the ſmaller Kinds of Sun- 


flower, and have been by ſome Botaniſts ranged in that Genus. 


The Time of their flowering is from June, until the Froſt 
ſtops them. | 


HELENIUM, Elecampane. 
The Characters are; 

Ir hath a radiated Flower, whoſe Florets are hermaphrodite, 
but the Semiflorets are female; both theſe are yellow ; the Ova- 
ries, which reſt on a naked Placenta, are crowned with Down : 
all theſe Parts are included in a ſcaly Cup. To theſe Notes may 


be added, the Leaves growing alternately on the Stalks, and the 
Flowers grow on the Top of the Branches. 


The Species are | 
1. HELENTum” vulgare. C. B. P. Common Elecam- 
2. HI ENMIUn virge paſtoris folio, ſubtus incano & tomen- 


taſo. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort, with a wild Teaſel-leaf, 
which , hoary and woolly underneath. 

. HELENIUM wvilloſum, conyz& folio, magno flore. Vaill. 
2 Yellow hairy Starwort, n fr and a 
krge Flower. 


HELENIUM c ho, ds 57 
*. Vaill. Mem. Velo 8 51 of e TY 
and a larger Flower, and a very hairy Cup, - 2 5 


ingulari. Vaill. Mem. Hairy mountain ye 


kept long out of the Ground, they will not ſucceed : — 


* 5 1 Ft , 7 "ay, 

. HELENIUM Creticum, _ afphodel; 
Val Mem, Yellow Starwort of Cr with op feabane Lew 
= * aſphodel * — * 

. HELENIUM e, folio longiori ino ſo. 
Men. hs. with a — | 

. HzLenvum conyze folio lanuginoſo, radice odor, p.. 
Mom. Yellow Starwort, with a woo y fleabane 5 2 
WY Root, wr wiki. 66 l 

8. HeLENiUM e villoſum odoratum, conyze faly 
Vaill. Mem. Hairy marſh ſweet-ſmelling Starwort, wich 
fleabane Leaf. td e 

9. HE LENIUN montanum villoſum eig foore napy 

ow Starwort . 
a narrow Leaf, and a large fingle Flower. = 
10. HAI ExLIUN lanuginoſum anguftifolium, ſummy caul, ,,. 
moſo. Vaill. Mem. Woolly yellow Starwort, with a Darroy 
Leaf, and branching at the Top of the Stalks. : 
_ 11, Hatenium pratenſe autumnale, conyze foliit coy, 
amplexantibus. Vaill. Meadow yellow Starwort of the . 
tumn, with fleabane Leaves encompaſſing the Stalks, con. 
AT INT ſab, u 

12. HELENIUM Hir ſutum, ſalicis folio. Faill. Mem, H. 
yellow Starwort, with a willow rf | Hay 
13. HsLENIUM mentanum, ſalicis folio ſubtus incan, Val 
Vm. Mountain om. Starwort, with a willow Leaf, Which 
is hoary underneath, „ ny 997 YY 

14. HeiEniuM ſalicis folio glabro, Vaill. Mem, Yely 
Starwort, with a ſmooth willow B 

15. HsLExIUM ſpirææ folio, Paill. Mem. Yellow St. ret 
wort, — 7 a ciſtus Leaf, with a 1 . : 

16. HELENIUM glabrum, nyrti late, ſerrate, cuſpi art 
folio. Vaill. Mem. Smooth yellow Starwort, STE 
ſawed, and pointed myrtle Leaf, : 

16. HELENIUM ci folio non crenato, magno flore. Jail 
Mem. Yellow Starwort, with a ciſtus Leaf, and a lay 
18. HELENIUM lanuginoſum, piloſelle foliis. Vaill. Mm, dir 
Woolly yellow Starwort, — Dew e e the 

19. HELENIUM paluſtre ſubhir ſutum, foliit calthe. Jail. 
2 Marſh roughiſh to — with marygoll 

ves. : 

20. HELENIUM ſalicis folio bus parvis, fere unbd- 
latis. Vaill. Mem. Yellow 8 with a wer Fl Leaf, and 
ſmall Flowers growing almoſt in an Umbel, 

| b. I Ke LE + U 1 paluſtre annuum, foliis criſpis. Vaill. At 
n yellow Star wort, with curled Leaves, common 
called Marſh Fleabane. RTM 


22, HELENIUM paluſtre annuum, hyſſopi faliis criſpis. Vail 
2 Marſh annual yellow Dani. aug fr curled hyſo 

es. 

23. HELENIUM ramoſum, cauliculis ſparſis, calthe 
ge, Vaill. Mem, — yellow 2 with bak 
Stalks, and a field-marygold Leaf. oy 

24. HELENIUM —_— tomentoſum & incanum, bel 
dioides, foliis criſpis. D. Lippi. Hoary woolly Egyptian ye- 
low Starwort, with curled daizy Leaves. | 

25. HELENIUM AZgyptiacum tomentoſum & incanum, pl 
folio. D. Lippi. Hoary woolly Egyptian yellow Starwort, wit 
a mountain-poley Leaf. 

26. He LENIUM bellidioides, foliis amplis, aſphodeli radu. 
Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort, with large daizy Leaves, al 
an . Root. | 

27. HELENIUM perenne glabrum hyſſopifolium. Jail. 

2 Smooth perennial yellow Starwort, Wich an hylſlop 
28. Het enum perenne glabrum, folio crafſo in ſumm tr 
cuſpidato. Vaill. Mem. 8 2 ben den 
with a __ three-pointed Leaf. F 
29. HELENIUM reriſmarini craſſis, obtuſis, confertiſqut ſt 
liis. Vaill. Mem. Yellow 3 We Tun! L 
growing in Cluſters, commonly called Golden Samphire. 

30. HELENIUM ſaxatile, 2 folio villoſo & glutiniſ 
Vaill. Mem. Rock yellow Starwort, with a hairy clam} 
hyſſop Leaf. | 


The firſt Sort is the true Elecampane, which is uſed in Me- 
dicine : it grows wild in moiſt Fields and Meadows in ſeve 
Parts of England, and is pretty much cultivated in Garde 
near London, to furniſh the Shops with the Roots, which is the 
1 of the Plant in Uſe. 

Sort may be pro d by Seeds, or from ſmall Of. 
ſets, which are furniſhed with Buds on their Tops. If Jou 
would propagate it by Seeds, they ſhould be ſown on a 
Bed of light Earth ſoon after they are ripe ; for if they art 
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rally remain in the Ground until the following 
Seeds Fen the Plants will begin to appear ; at which time 
2 be carefully weeded, and if the Seaſon ſnould prove 
they they muſt be uently watered, which will greatly pro- 
ary; ar Growth, In this Bed the Plants ſhould remain till 
Michaelmas following, being careful to keep them conſtantly 
lear from Weeds _ the Summer- ſeaſon. Then you 
ſhould prepare a Spot of round in proportion to the Number 
f Plants you have to tranſplant z which ſhould be well digged 
wm cleanſed from the Roots of all noxious Weeds ; then you 
uſt carefully fork up the Roots of the ſeedling Plants, ſo as 
mu” break em; and with a Dibble they ſhould be planted 
; Rows about a Foot aſunder, and nine Inches Diſtance in 
* Rows: in the planting of theſe Roots, you mult obſerve 
to make the Holes deep enough to receive them without 1 
dent or broken, ſo that the Crown of the Roots may be ju 
under the Surface of the Ground; then cloſe the Earth gent] 
about them with your Feet. When the Plantation is finiſhed, 
farther Care required until the Spring, when 
at which time the Ground ſhould 


Roots will be large enough to take up the Michaelmas follow- 
ing; but if the Gr 1 

remain two Y ears after planting, re they are taken up for 
Uſe. Note, Theſe Roots ſh not be taken 

are decayed. , 

If you intend to propagate this Plant by Off- ſets, you muſt 
take them carefully off from the old Roots at Michaelmas, 
(which is the Time they are taken up for Uſe) ; ſo as to pre- 
W ſerve a good Bud to each Off-ſet ; then plant them in a well 
prepared Spot of Ground, in the ſame Manner as hath been 

directed for the ſeedling Plants; and the following Summer 
they muſt be treated in the ſame Manner as thoſe, 

All theſe Plants are ranged under the Genus of After, by Dr. 
Tournefort, as agreeing in the Manner of their Flower and 
Seed with that Tribe: but as the Title of Helenium has been 
zpplied to the firſt Species by the Writers in Botany before his 
Time, and the outward Face of the Plant being very different 
from the Starworls, as alſo the Flowers being yellow; ſo 
Monſieur Vaillant, Profeſſor of Botany at Paris, has conſti- 
tuted a Genus by the Name of Helenium, and ſeparated all the 
Secies which have yellow Flowers, from the ers, and placed 
them under this Genus; for which Reaſon I have added the 
Engliſþ Name of yellow Starwort to all the Species. 

The eleventh Sort is very common by the Sides of Ditches 
and Ponds in moſt Parts of England, ſo is ſeldom planted in 
Gardens ; becauſe it creeps very much by the Root, and will 
ſoon overſpread a large Spot of Ground, when it has once 
taken Root. This Sort is commonly known by the Name of 
Middle Fleabane, in England. 

The twenty-firſt Sort is alſo very common in England; this 
is an annual Plant, which ſows itſelf on moiſt Grounds, where 
the Water uſually ſtands in Winter; it flowers in Fuly and 
Auguſt, This Plant is placed in the Catalogue of Simples an- 
nexed to the College Diſpenſatory, under the Title of Conyza 
minor, flore globoſo ; it is alſo called Pulicaria, becauſe they 
ſay, the Smell of this Herb will drive away Fleas. 

The twenty-ninth Sort grows on the Rocks and 172 
Shores by the Sea-ſide, in divers Parts of England, and is fre- 
quently gathered and brought to the Markets for Samphire, and 
vickled as ſuch, This is often diſtinguiſhed from the true 
Samphire, by the Title of Golden Samphire, becauſe the 

owers are yellow. 

The other Sorts are not Natives of this Country, but are all 
of them hardy enough to thrive in the open Air, and ſeveral 
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of them will grow in ſhady Places, and under the Drip of 
ini Trees ; ſo that they deſerve to be propagated in the Engliſb 
* 
mm/ Gardens, They are commonly propagated by parting of their 
Roots, becauſe they ſeldom produce good Seeds in this Coun- 
try. The beft Time to part their Roots is in Autumn, when 
Me- their Stalks begin to decay; in doing of this, you ſhould be 
eral careful not to divide them too ſmall, as alſo to preſerve ſome 


PERS to each Off-ſet. Theſe ſhould be planted in large 


s in the Pleaſure-Garden, intermixed with other hardy 


Perenmial Plants; where they will require no other Culture, 
| Off but to keep them clear from Weeds, and to tranſplant the 
f you Roots every other Year, when they may be parted to increaſe 
moiſt them, In the Summer-time, when the Stalks are grown _ 
ey ur ſhould have Sticks thruſt into the Ground by e: 
theſe i Noot, and their Branches faſtened thereto with Baſs, to ſup- 
Seeds port them 


3 Otherwiſe they are often broken down by heavy 


Rains, or ſtrong Winds, when they are in Flower; which 
renders them very unſightly in a neat Garden. Some of 
theſe Sorts begin to flower in Juiy, and others ſucceed them, 
until the Froſts in Autumn put an End to their Flower- 


ing. 

It theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, it ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after jt is ripe, in an open Bed of freſh Earth ; for if 
the Seeds are kept out of the Earth till Spring, they ſeldom 
grow. 


 HELIANTHEMUM, Ci 


| „of "au; the Sun, and 
Ado, 4 Flower] Dwarf-Ciſtus, or Little Sun-Flower. 


The Characters are; 


The Flnver-cup conſiſis of three Leaves: The Flower, 
the moſt part, conſiſts of five Leaves, which are yg orbicu- 
larly, and expand in form of a Roſe : The Pointal of the Flow- 
er becomes a globular Fruit, which divides into three Parts, ha- 
ving three Cells, which are fill d with roundiſh Seeds fix'd to 
ſmall Capillaments. : 


The Species are; 


1. HELIANTHEMUM vulgare, flore lutco, J. B. Com- 
mon Dwarf Ciſtus, with a „ 7 

2. HELIANTHEMUM vulgare, flore dilutiore. 
Common Dwarf Ciſtus, with a fainter Flower. 
- 3. HELIANTHEMUM Alpinum, folio piloſelle minoris 
Fuchſſi. F. B. Hoary Dwarf Mountain Ciſtus, with Cat's- 
foot Leaves, 
4. HELlanTHEMUM Montanum, poli: folio. Pluk., Moun- 
tain Dwarf Ciſtus, with Poley Mountain Leaves. 

5. HeELIanTHEMUM foliis majoribus, flore allo. J. B. 
Great-leaf'd Dwarf Ciſtus, with a white Flower, 

Tab. Icon. 


Turn. 


6. HetianTHEMUM album Germanicum. 


3 German Dwarf Ciſtus. | 

7. HELIANTHEMUM e allo, folio anguſto hirſuto, 

B. White-flower'd — Cite! with __ — 
ves. 


8. HeLtanTHEmUM ſaxatile, foliis & caulibus incanis ob- 
longis, floribus albis Appennini mantis, Mentz, Rock Dwarf 
Ciſtus of the Appennines, with hoary oblong Leaves and Stalks, 
and * Flowers. 

9. HELIANTHEMUM, five Ciftus humilis, folio Samy 
uchi, capitulis valde ſell” 7 . arf chs _ 
. Leaf, and very hairy Heads. 

10. HELIANTHEMUM folio Thymi, floribus umbellatis. 
Tourn, Dwarf Ciſtus, with a Thyme Leaf, with Flowers 


growing in an Umbel. 
II, HELIANTHEMUM , polii foto ampliore, Luſfitanicum, 
Tourn, Portugal Dwarf Glas, with large Poley ountain 


Leaves. | 

12. HELIANTHEMUM Germanicum luteum, Ciſti 
Boerb. German Dwarf 
and Ciſtus Leaf. 


13. HELIANTHEMUM ſalicis folio. Tourn, Dwarf Ci- 
ſtus, with a Willow Leaf. | 


14. HELIANTHEMUM Ledi folio. Tourn. Dwarf Ciſtus, 
with a Ledum Leaf, 4 


15. HELIANTHEMUM flore maculoſo. Col. Dwarf Ciſtus, 
with ſpotted Flowers. | 


16. HELIANTHEMUM vulgare, 2 Tourn, Com- 
mon ſmall Sunflower, with a white Flower. 

17. HELIANTHEMUM ſerpilli folio, flore minore aureo odo- 
rato. Tourn. Small Sunflower, with a Mother of Thyme 
Leaf, and a ſmaller golden ſweet-ſmelling Flower. 

18. HELIANTHE MUM angu/tifolium luteum, Tourn, Vel- 
low narrow-leav'd ſmall Sunflower. 

19. HELIANTHEMUM felis myrti minoris, ſubtus incanis, 
Tourn, Small Sunflower with leſſer Myrtle-leaves, which are 
hoary underneath. 

20. HELIANTHEMUM tenufolium glabrum ereftum, lutes 
fore. Tourn, Narrow-leav'd ſmooth upright ſmall Sunflow- 
er. 

21. HELIANTHEMUM tenufolium glabrum, luteo flore, per 
humum ＋ J. B. Narrow-leav'd ſmooth ſmall 
Sunflower, ſpreading on the Ground with a yellow Flow- 
er. | 

» 22, HELIANTHEMUM folio thymi incano. J. B. Small 
Sunflower, with a hoary 'Thyme-leaf, 
23. HELIANTHEMUM thymi folio glabro. Tourn. Small 
Sunflower, with a ſmooth "Thyme-leaf, 

24. HELIANTHEMUM ad nummulariam accedens. J. B. 
Small Sunflower reſembling Money-wort. 

25. HELIANTHEMUM foliis roriſmarini ſplendentibus ſub- 
tus incanis, Tourn, Small Sunflower, with ſhining roſemary 
Leaves hoary underneath. 


i folio. 
Ciſtus, with a yellow Flower, 


26, HELIAx- 


| 
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26. HELIArHEuuu Maſfilienſe, coridis folio, Tourn. 
Small Sunflower of Marſeilles, with a fair low heath-pine 
Leaf. 

27. HELIANTHEMUM polit folio ampliore, Lu 
Tourn, Portugucze Small Sunflower, with a larger 
Poley-leaf. | 

28. HELlANTHEMUM poli folio anguſtiore, Luſitanicum. 
Turn. Portugueze Small Sunflower, with a narrow Poley 
Mountain-leaf, 5 

29. HELIANTHEMUM humilius Luſitanicum, halimi ole 
nigriore, magno flore luteo. Tourn, Low Portugueze mall 
5 with a black ſea-purſlane Leaf, and a large yellow 

lower. _ 

30. HeLianTHemUn Algarvienſc, halimi folio, flore lutes 
punicante maculd inſignito. Tourn. Small Sunflower of Al- 
garve, with a ſea-purſlane Leaf, and a yellow Flower ſpotted 
with Scarlet, N ; It 5 f 

31. HeLllanTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, halimi folio rotundio- 
re. Tourn. Spaniſh ſmall Sunflower, with a round ſea-purſ- 
lane Leaf. . * . . . 

32. HELIANTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, halimi folio angu/tiore. 
Turn. Spaniſh ſmall Sunflower, with a narrow ſea-purſlane 
Leaf. 

33. HeLianTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, halimi folio minims, 
Tourn, Spaniſh ſmall Sunflower, with the leaſt ſea-purſlane 
Leaf. | 

34. HELIANTHEMUM Lufitanicum, mari folio incano, 
ore luteo. Tourn, Portugueze ſmall Sunflower, with a hoary 


marum Leaf, and ayellow Flower. 


auicum. 
Ountain 


35. HELIANTHEMUM Luſitanicum, mari folio incano, ca- 


pitulis valde hirſutis. Tourn. Portugueze ſmall Sunflower, 
with a hoary marum Leaf, and very hairy Seed-vel- 
ſels. 

36. HEtianTHEMUM Luſſtanicum, majorane folio, 2 
lutes punicante macula 2 Tourn. Portugueze ima 
Sunflower, with a marjoram , and a yellow Flower ſpotted 
with Scarlet. b n 

37. HELIANTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, halimi folio ampliſſimo, 
incano & nervoſo. Tourn. ſmall Sunflower, with a 
very large hoary ribbed Leaf. | 

38. HELlanTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, anguſio folio, ore 
carneo. Tourn. Spaniſh ſmall ower, with a narrow = 
and a carnation Flower. 

39. HELIANTHEMUM Alpinum, ole@ folio ſubtus mcans, 
Tourn. Small Sunflower of the Alps, with an olive Leaf hoary 
underneath. 

40. HELIANTHEMUM Luſitanicum, bupleuri folio, flore 
maculato. Tourn, Portugueze ſmall Sunflower, with a hares- 
ear Leaf, and a ſpotted Flower. 

41. HELianTHEMUM Luſitanicum, globularis folio. 
Turn. Portugueze ſmall Sunflower, with a daizy Leaf. 

42. HELIANTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, origant folio ſubtus 
incano. Tourn, Spaniſh ſmall Sunflower, with an origany 
Leaf hoary underneath, ; 

. HELIANTHEMUM plantaginis folio, perenne, Tourn. 
Perennial ſmall Sunflower, with a plantain Leaf. 

44. HELIANTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, folio minimo rotundio- 
re. Tourn. Spaniſh ſmall Sunflower, with a very ſmall round 
Leaf. 


45. HELIANTHEMUM Hiſpanicum, ocymi folio ſubtus inca- 


no. Tourn. Spaniſh ſmall Sunflower, with a baſil Leaf, hoary 
underneath, 

46. HELIANTHEMUM pumilum, portulace marine folio 
argenteo. Tourn, Dwarf ſmall Sunflower, with a ſilvery ſea- 
purſlane Leaf, | 

47. HELLANTHEMUM Creticum, linariæ folio, 
Tourn, Cor, Candy 
and a ſaffron Flower. 

48. HELIANTHEMUM Creticum annuum, lato plantaginis 
folio, flore aureo, Tourn, Cor, Annual Candy ſmall 
Sunflower, with a broad plantain Leaf, and a golden Flow- 
er. 

49. HELIANTHEMUM Luſitanicum annuum, plantaginis 
folio, flore tricolore, Tourn, Annual Portugueze ſmall 
Sunflower, with a plantain Leaf, and a three-coloured Flow- 
er. 
Fo. HELIANTHEMUM fruteſcens, folio majoranæ incano. 
To's: Shrubby ſmall og 428 a hoary marjoram 


re Croce, 


51. HELIANTHEMUM halimi 


olio breviore obtuſe. 
1 Small Sunflower, with a blunt ſea-purſlane 


52. HELIANTHEMUM folio halimi latiore mucronato, 
E Small Sunflower, with a broader ſharp- pointed 


folio. Plum. 


fall 3 which, if the Ground be clear from Weeds, will come 


ſmall Sunflower, with a toad-flax Leaf, 


fratens, erte. 


53. HELilanTHEMUM Anericanum 
ö Cat. Shrubby American ſmall Sunflower, with 


a purſtane Leaf, 


The four firſt Sorts are found wild in ſeveral Parts of Cr 
2 but the firſt is the 1 of them all, and i 
found upon the Sides of „and c Hills, in di 
Parts of England. The — firſt . — 
which grow woody, but of low Stature, ſeldom riſing aboye : 
Foot high; the Branches, for the moſt part, trailing u 
Ground. Theſe Plants are very ornamental to a Garden, e. 
ſpecially if planted in a warm Poſition, and a dry Soil, where 
they will thrive and flower exceedingly, and are very proper to 
9 in ſloping Borders, or little Declivities, where 2 other 

ants will thrive to Advantage: And. altho* the Flower 9f 
theſe Plants are of no great Beauty, yet the vaſt Quantiti 
which are produced all over the Plants, for two Months to- 
8 render them worthy of a Place in every good Gar. 


n. 
Theſe are all pr ted by Seeds, (which the Plants an. 
nually furniſh in great Plenty) and ſhould be ſown in a wam 
Border of light freſh Earth in March, or the Beginning of 
4201 and when the Plants are come up, they may be tran(. 
planted into Beds of the like Earth about four Inches aſunder 
or ſomewhat more; in which Placethey may remain until 95 
tember, when they ſhould be removed to the Places where 
are to continue for good, obſerving to take them up with 1 
* of Earth to their Roots, otherwiſe they are ſubject 
to miſcarry. 

They may alſo be p ted by planting Cuttings of 
the Sorts in May, in a of light freſh Earth, benim 
water and ſhade them until they have taken Root: Theſe alf 
may remain in the Beds until September, when they ſhould be 
planted out, as was directed for the ſeedling Plants: But x 
they generally produce great Quantities of Seeds every Ven 
ſo there will ſeldom be Occahion for propagating them ay 
other Way : becauſe the ſeedling Plants are generally better 
ou —＋ obtained from 558 and it being moe 

rouble to propagate them by Cuttings, few People practiſe 
that Method. | 4 28 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth Sorts are annual 
Plants, and muft be ſown every Year, or the Seeds ſuffer'd to 


up, and abide the Winter, and flower early in the ſucceeding 
Summer; which is the ſureſt Method to obtain Plants, 
eſpecially of the fifteenth Sort, of which, if the are 
ſown in the Spring, the Plants are apt to be very ſmall, an 
produce but few Flowers, and many times the Seeds will not 
come up at all; ſo that if you ſow them, it ſhould be done ſoon 
after they are ripe : 'The ers of this Sort are very beauti- 
ful, each Petal or Leaf having a deep purple Spot at the Bot- 
tom; and fince it is a Plant which requires but very lite 
Care, it is well worth keeping in a Garden. 

The ſixteenth Sort is ſometimes found wild in England, and 
is only a 9 of the common Sort, differing only in the 
Colour of the Flower, 

The twenty-ſeven Sorts next following grow wild in Port- 
gal, Spain, the South of France, and the Alps, Theſe are al 
of them abiding Plants, which may be propagated by Seeds, in 
the Manner above directed, and if they are planted on a wam 
Border, or on a floping Bank, which is expoſed to the South, 
they will live in the open Air in this Country very well. A 
theſe Plants require very little Trouble to cultivate them, 6 
they merit a Place in every large Garden; where if they ar 
properly diſpoſed, they will afford an agreeable Variety. 

Theſe Plants ſhould not be planted in a rich Soil; for they 
naturally grow on chalky Hills, or ſtony and gravelly Places, 
where they flower much better, and the Plants will continue 
longer, than when they grow in a rich Earth. As all theſe 
Plants are of humble Growth, and ſpread their Branches ne! 
the Ground]; ſo they ſhould not be placed among tall-growing 
Plants, which will over-bear them, nor ſhould large Weds be 
permitted to remain amongſt them, beeauſe they will great! 
weaken the Plants, and prevent their flowering, 

The forty-fourth, forty-ffth, forty-fixth, and forty- 
ſeventh Sorts, are of humbler Growth than the former Sorts, 
9 — long; ſo that their Seeds ſhould be carefully 

ved, and ſown to raiſe a Supply of Plants to preſerve 
their Kinds. wy ol 70 N 

The 48th and 49th Sorts are annual Plants, ſo that their Seed 
muſt be ſown every Seaſon, as directed for the thirteenth, fou'- 
teenth, = rye Sorts. Theſe Seeds muſt be ſown. 2 o 
Places where are deſigned to remain, for the Plants do ne 
ſucceed well when they are tranſplanted; all the Culture they 
require, is to keep them conſtantly clear from Weeds ; an 


— 
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ger - us 
Plants are too near together, to thin them: With 
1 they will produce their Flowers, and perfect 
their Seeds; which, if permitted to ſcatter, will produce young 
in Autumn 3 which in a warm Situation willi ve thro 

the Winter, and come early to flower the following _—_ 

The fiftieth, fifty-firſt, and fifty-ſecond Sorts, are hru 

— in Pots, and removed into the Green-houſe in 
Winter, being too tender to live in the open Air in this 
Country throughout the Year. They are uſually propagated 
by Cuttings, becauſe they feldom perfect Seeds in England, 
the beſt Time to plant the Cuttings, is in the Middle, or lat- 
ter End of June, after the Plants have been expoſed in the 
open Air 2 ſufficient time to harden the Shoots z for if they 
are taken off bon after the Plants are removed out of the 
Green-houſe, the Shoots are generally too weak to make Cut- 
tings. They ſhould be planted in a ſhady Border of light 
Earth, and frequently reireſhed with Water; in about two 
Months the Cartings will be ſufficiently rooted to 1 
when they ſhould be carefully taken up with Balls of Earth, 
to their Roots, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled 
with light freſh Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation, until 
they have taken new Root; after which time they may be 
placed amo other hardy exotic Plants in a ſheltered Situati- 
on; where they may remain until the Middle of October, when 
they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe : during the 
Winter Seaſon, theſe Plants ſhould have as much free Air as 
poſſible in mild Weather, and will require to be often water- 
ed ; and in the Summer Seaſon they muſt be removed into the 
open Air, and placed with other hardy exotic Plants, ſuch 
as Myrtles, Geraniums, &c. where they may be defended from 
ſtrong Winds; and in hot dry Weather, they muſt be plenti- 
fully watered : With this Management the Plants will thrive, 
and in June, July and Auguſt, they will flower, at which 
time they will make a pretty Appearance amongſt other exotic 


Plants, 

As theſe Plants ſometimes produce good Seeds in England, 
or if their Seeds are procured from abroad; ſo thoſe Perſons 
who are defirous to propagate them from Seed, ſhould fow 
them the Beginning of ch, on a very moderate Hot-bed, 
obſerving frequently to water the Bed to keep the Earth moiſt, 
otherwiſe the Seeds will not vegetate 3 and when the Plants ap- 
ear above Ground, they ſhould have a large Share of Air,other- 
wiſe they will drawup too weak: they muſt alſo be kept clear 
tom Weeds, and frequently refreſhed with Water; when the 
Plants are about —— high, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted carefully into a ſmall Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, 
and plunged into a very moderate Hot-bed again, being care- 
ful to ſhade them from the Sun until they have taken Root ; 
iter which time they muſt be inured to bear the open Air by 
degrees, and in June they ſhould be removed out of the Hot- 
bed, and placed in a ſheltered Situation, and managed as hath 
been directed for thoſe Plants which were raiſed from Cut- 


0 | 

The fifty third Sort is much more tender than either of the 
former, being an Inhabitant of the warmeſt Parts of America. 
This was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in the French Settle- 
ments; and in the Year 1 
ſent me by the late Dr. William Houftoun, from La Vera 
Cruz. This Sort grows about two Feet and a half, or three 
Feet high, and divides into many fucculent Branches, which 
are beſet with thick ſucculent ves, ſomewhat reſembling 
thoſe of Purflane : on the Top of the Branches is ſent forth a 
ſlender Stalk about a Foot long, which is garniſhed with beau- 
tiful ſcarlet Flowers, growing in a Spike ; theſe Flowers are 
rag by tricapſular Seed-veſſels, which are full of ſmall 


This Sort, which was firſt procured by Seeds from abroad, 
has been ſince propagated by Cuttings, and diſperſed into ſeve- 
ral Parts of Europe. The beſt Seaſon for planting of theſe 
Cuttings, is in y; but they ſhould be cut from the Plant, 
and laid to dry, four or five . —— before they are planted, o- 
therwiſe are very ſubject to rot. Theſe Cuttings ſhould 


— plunged into a moderate Hot- bed, being careful to ſhade them 
fully from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, as alſo to refreſh them 
erve now and then with a little Water ; but they muſt not be kept 

too moiſt, leſt that ' ſhould rot them. The Glaſſes of the Hot- 
eech WY bed mould alſo be raiſed every Day, to admit freſh Air to the 
four- WY Plants, in. proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, With 
\ the WY is ent the Cuttings will take Root in about a Month, 
o not when they may be expoſed to the Sun, giving them a proporti- 
they i dnable Quantity of Air; but they ſhould remain in the Bed 
and WY" the latter Fad of , when they ſhould;be remov- 
phers ed into thedry Stove, and placed in the warmeſt Part, where 

they may have Sun and Heat. During the Winter Seaſon | 

they ſhould be ſparingly watered, but in Summer they ſhould 


which riſe to the Height of four or five Feet; 2 


1. I had the Seeds of this Plant 


be planted in Pots, filled with light freſh ſandy Earth, and 


/ 


have a greater Share, as alſo a Quantity of freſh. Air; but 
they muſt conſtantly remain 8 hel ; 


HELIOTROPIUM, Cause of *Hnu;, the Bun, and rains; 
to turn] Turnſole. . 1 
The Characters are: | 

De Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, and is ſhape d like a Funnel, 
having its Center cars Ab and folded, and its Brim cut into Py 
Segments, alternately unequal : —_— Flowers are collected into 
a long reflexed Spike, reſembling a. Scorpion's Tail; each Flatoer 
is ſucceeded by four naked gibboſe Seeds, A 


The Species are; | | 
i. HztiotroPIUM majus Dirſcoridis. C. B. Th great 
Turnſole of Diaſcorides. N | : | 


2. HgL1oTROPIUM Anericanum cœruleum, foliis Hormini, 
Acad. Reg. Sc. Blue American Turnſole, with Glu Leaves. 

3. HELIOTROPIUM Anericanum cæruleum, foliis Hormini 
anguſtioribus, H. L. Blue American Turnſole, with narrower 
Clary Leaves. 

4. HELIOTROIUM drboreſcens, folio teucrit, fore albo in 
capitula denſa congeſto. Boerh. Ind. Tree-like Turnſole, with 
_ er Leaf, and white Flowers growing in thick, ſhort 

5. HeLioTROPIUM c— n corodomiæ. 
eg Amſt. Canary Tree- like Turnſole, with a Wood-ſage 


\ 


The firſt, ſecond, and third Kinds are annual Plants: The 
firſt is very hardy, and is better preſerv'd in a Garden, by ſuf- 
fering the Seeds to fall when ripe, which will come up in the 
ſucceeding Spring much better than when preſerv'd and ſown 
with Care ; for it rarely happens that thoſe which are ſown in 
the Spring do grow; ſo that if it be intended to be had in a 
different Place from where the Plants grew the preceding Year, 
the Seeds ought to be ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; which 
ſhould be in the Place where they are to remain ; for theſe 
Plants ſeldom thrive well when tranſplanted, eſpecially if it be 
not perform'd while the Plants are young. J 
| „ere produces its Flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen 
in Auguſt. 4 

The ſecond and third Sorts muſt be ſown upon a Hot-bed in 
the Spring, and managed as was directed for the anus Turci- 
cus, (to which the Reader is deſired to turn, to fave Repeti- 


tion); for if they are not brought forward in the Spring, they 


ſeldom perfect their Seeds: There is no great Beauty in theſe 
two Plants, nor are they often cultivated but in botanick Gar- 
dens for Variety-ſake, ; 

The fourth and fifth Sorts grow to be large ſhrubby Plants: 
Theſe are propagated by planting Cuttings of them, in any of 
the Summer Months, in a Bed of light Earth, obſerving to 
ſhade and water them until they have taken Root ; and in 
Auguft they ſhould be tranſplanted into Pots fill'd with light 
freſh Earth, which ſhould be placed in a ſhady Situation until 
the Plants are rooted in the Pots, when they may be removed 
into the open Air amongſt Myreles, Faſmines, &c. where they 
may remain until October; at which Time they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Green-houſe, where they ſhould be placed ſo 
as to have as much free Air as poſſible, and will require frequent 
Waterings. a 

The fifth Sort produces Flowers every Summer: But I have 


never yet ſcEn any on the fourth Sort, altho' it is by much the 
larger Plant, 


HELLEBORE, Vid Helleborus. 


HELLEBORINE ; Baſtard Hellebore. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a fibroſe Root : The Leaves are broad and nervous, 
ſomewhat like thoſe of the White Hellebore : The Flowers, 
which grow upon a ſhort Foot-ſlalk, are callected into a Spike, 


each conſiſting of ſix diſſimilar Leaves: The Ovary becomes 4 
Fruit very like that of the Orchis. 


The Species are; . 
1. HELLEBORINE /atifolia montang. C. B. P. Common 
Baſtard Hellebore. 
2. HELLEBORINE altera, atro-rubente fore. C. B. P. 
Baſtard Hellebore, with a blackiſh Flower. 
HELLEBORINE fore albo. Ger, White- flower'd Ba- 
ſtard Hellebore. 
4. HELLEBORINE flore rotundo, ſive Calceolus. C. B. P. 
Lady's Slipper. | | 
5, HELLEBORINE Virginiana, flore rotundo luteo. B aniſter. 
Virginian Lady's Slipper, with a yellow Flower. 75 
U u u 6. H K1 


e 
9 


. 
a. 


89 — . 


n 1 fee Calceolus Marie. Icon. 
Ribert. Canada 's Slipper. | 1 

7. Her anonnt latifolia, flore albo clanſo. Raii Syn. 
RBroad-leav'd Baſtard Hellebore, with a white ſhut Flow- 
"8. HzrlEBORINE Lo prelongis anguſtis acutis. Rail Syn, 
Baſtard Hellebore, with longer narrow pointed Leaves. 

9. HEeLLsBORINE paluſtris noſtras. Raii Sm. Marſh Ba- 
ſtard Hellebore. Rr ves. 

10. HeLLEBORINE montana anguſtifolia —＋ 
C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd purple mountain Baſtard Helle- 
bore. | ; * TAY 
11. HeLtt.enorINE Virgin ian a, ophiegle folio. D. Bani/t. 
Baſtard Hellebore of Virginia, with an adders - tongue 

12, HELL 3 
ur puruſcente flore, caule aphyllg. | 
—— lh a very * Leaf, like that of Hares- ear, a 
purpliſh Flower, and a Stalk without a Leaf. H + 

13. Hetiezokins Mariana, fore pallide purpureo, fri- 
enthophoros. Pluk. Mantiſ]. Baſtard ellebore -of - Mary- 
land, with pale purple Flowers, growing three on a Stalk, 

14. HELLEBORINE Mariana monanthos,. flore longo pur pu- 
raſcente liliaces. Plut. Mantifſ. Baſtard Hellebore of Mary- 
land, with one long purpliſh lily-ſhaped Flower. | 

15. HELLEBORINE Virginia, flore rotundo magno e# pur pu. 
res albicante. Baniſt. Cat. Baſtard Hellebore of Virgi- 
nia, with a large round Flower of a purpliſh white. Co- 


b | 
16. HALLE BORIN E foliis liliaceis, aſpbodeli radice. Plum. 
Cat. Baſtard Helle bore of America, with Leaves like the 
Lily, and an aſphodel Root. ; 

17. HELLEBORINE purpurea, tuberoſd radice. Plum. Cat. 
Purple Baſtard Hellebore, with a tuberoſe Root, 

18. HziLEBORINE Americana, foliis longiſſimis, tuberoſad 
radice. American Baſtard Hellebore, with very long Leaves, 
and a tuberoſe Root, commonly called, the Flower F the Ho- 
ly Ghoft. ; Sine nab oy 7 

19. HELLEBORINE graminea, foliis rigidit carinatis. Plum, 
Cat. Graſs-like Baſtard Hellebore, with ſtiff Leaves. 


The firſt fix Sorts are Natives of Wogds and ſhady Phces': 
The four firſt mentioned are found in the Woods of Yorkfhire, 
Lancaſhire, and other Northern Countries in England : But 
the fifth and fixth are Natives of America, from whence 


znorine Mariana, bupleuri anguſtiſſimo alis, 
3 Plate ade of 


ſome of the Plants have been ſent into England, which thrive, - 


and produce Flowers very well every Year: There is no other 
Method to obtain theſe Plants, but by ſearching them out in 
their natural Places of Growth, and taking up their Roots, 
with a large Ball of the natural Soil to 'em, and then to tranſ- 
plant them into a ſhady Place in the Garden, and in a ſtrong 
undung'd Soil: Theſe are very pretty Ornaments to ſmall Wil- 
derneſſes; where, if the Ground between the Trees be plant- 
ed with theſe, and other common Flowers which grow natu- 
rally in Woods, it will render ſuch Places very agreeable : And 
as theſe require little other Culture than to preſerve them from 
being over-run with Weeds ; ſo the only Expence is in the firſt 
procuring them, which is eaſily effected in many Parts of Eng- 
land. The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting them is in May, ſoon 
after they appear above-ground. | | f 
The „ eighth, and ninth Sorts, grow wild in 2 
Parts of England; the tenth Sort has been wy Ireland, 
and is pretty common in other Parts of Europe. "Theſe may 
be tranſplanted into Gardens, from the Places of their natural 
Growth ; either in the Spring, ſoon after they appear above 
Ground, or in Autumn, when their Leaves begin to decay ; 
but if they are tranſplanted in Spring, there ſhould be great 
Care had, to preſerve a Ball of Earth to their Roots, 
otherwiſe they will not ſucceed. Theſe Plants ſhould be 
planted in ſhady moiſt Places, and in a . undunged Soil, 
where they will continue many Years, produce their 
Flowers toward the latter Part of Summer. 1 55 
The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
Sorts, are Natives of Virginia, Maryland, and New England ; 
from which Places ſome of their Roots have been brought into 
England. The beſt Method to obtain theſe Kinds, is to pro- 
cure ſome of their Roots to be taken up with Balls of Earth, 
and planted into Tubs of the natural Soil in which they grew, 
as cloſe together as poſſible ; theſe Tubs ſhould remain in the 
Country, until the Leaves of the Plants begin to wh 6 when 
they may be put on board the Ships, and ſent over; for as the 
Roots will then be in a State of#InaRtion, fo they will be in 
leſs Danger of ſuffering in their Paſſage, than if were in 


a vigorous ing State, and will require very little (if any) 
Water. Theſe ts may be planted out of the Boxes into 
imall Wilderneſs Qt where they yill abide the Cold of 
the Winter very and produce their Flowers in Summer. 


"02 _ 

'The fixteenth and ſeventeenth Sorts were diſcovered by h 
ther Plumier, in the French Settlements in America; 1,1, 
theſe Sorts were' ſent by the late Dr. William Houftoun from 
Jamaicaghwhere they grow in the Woods and ſhady Places 
eat Plenty. The ſeventeenth Sort was alſo ſent ſtom th 
ahama' Iflands, to Mr. Peter Collinſon, and hath been ſince 

diſtributed to many curious Perſons in Exgland. This is a y 
curious Plant, and deſerves a Place in the Stove, becauſ, ? 
roduces a moſt beautiful. Spike cf purple Flow ers ev Yeu 
ted by Off-ſets, which 


is and the former Sort are 
they ſend forth plentifully ; the 
the Roots, and taking off the Off-ſets, is in the Beginning o 
February, juſt before they begin to ſhoot. Theſe Roots thou 
be planted in Pots, filled with light rich Earth, and then 


| into the Tan in the Stove, obſerving ®o refreſh 
Pin Water now and then ; but it muſt not be piy te 
them in great Quantities, until have ſent 


gwen 
e e 

Leaves; for too much Moiſture will rot theſe Roots; Whil 

are in an*unaRtive State. Theſe Plants ſhould conſtany 
be kept in the Bark-bed in the Stove, otherwiſe they will 18 
flower : During the Summer ſeaſon, they will require a 
Share of Moiſture, and in hot Weather, they ld have! 
large Share of freſh Air; but in Winter they muſt be ley 
warm, otherwiſe the Roots will periſh, Wich this 
ment the Plants will thrive exceedi 


produce ha 


apt to ſhrink, unleſs great Care be taken of chem. Thi for 


two Feet long, which being of a bright purple Colour, mike 
2 5 3 — the Stove. 5 > hag: 
eighteen rt grows in great Plenty on the Sides 
the — Ports Bella and Poon m the 0 
Maſi- Indies, in ſhady Places, and on a ſtony Soil. The de- 
niards ſay, it is only to be found in this Place, and that it cans 
not be tranſplanted to any other Part of the Country, ſo x U 
grow. The Flowers of this Plant reſemble a Dove, run 
whence. the Spaniards gave it the Name of the Ha Chu. 
Some of theſe Roots were ſent to England by Mr. Roben 
Millar, dn, who was on the Spot where they grow; 
ſome of theſe Roots are yet alive in England, but have not x 
22 any Flowers. This and the nineteenth Sort, ar 
very tender Plants; fo, if they are brought into England, 
they muft be treated very. tenderly, their Roots ſhould be 
lanted in Pots, filled with a ſandy Soil mixed with Line 
ubbiſh ; and'then plunged into a Hot-bed of Tannen bart, 
being careful not to give them too much Water, until they be 
gin to ſhoot ; after which Time they ſhould be frequenth 
watered, During the Summer- ſeaſon theſe Plants mult have 
freſh Air admitted to them; but in Winter they muſt hate 
very warm Situation. Theſe put forth their green Leaves in 
May, which continue till Autumn, when they decay; fo tht 
the Roots remain inactive above ſix Months. 

There are many other Sorts of theſe Plants, which are N. 
tives of America; but the greater Part of them growing on 
Trees, eannot be cultivated in Gardens; ſo it is needleſs to 
enumerate them in this Place, | 


HELLEBOROIDES HYEMALIS, Vid, Aconitum Hy 


emale. 
HELLEBORO - RANUNCULUS ;  Globe-Ranunculw, 
The Characters are; 125 | 


vulgo. 

It hath ſingle, round, circumſcribed Leaves ike the Ranunci- 
Jus : The Cup of the Flower emits of five ſmall Leaves of itt 
ſame Colour with the Flower + Flawer conſiſts of nun 
Leaves growing in form of a Ranunculus, having many Sis 
mina in the Centre : The Fruit conſiſis of many fmall Cells, which 
are collected into a Head, each containing many Seeds. 


Me have but one Species of this Plant, wich is; 
HeLLeBoro-RanuncuLlus fore luteo 7. Boerh. Ind 
The Globe+-Flower, or par re — | 5 
000 


— — — ann in the North Parts of ＋ 
ales in great Plenty: It is propagated b i 
ould be planted in a ” Rthaty Situation, 
they will thrive and flow i 


in Autumn, which 

where 

very little Care, except to ke 

parting the Roots every other Vear; for if they are 
to continue too long unremov'd, the Flowers will not 
large, nor in ſo great Quantity. 
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HELLEBORUS, ['zxaiteps;] Black Hellebore, or Chritmas 
Flower . | 
The Characters are; 


6h a digitated Leaf: The Flower confifts of ſeveral 
3 — which are placed orbicularly, and op f /e of ta 
Roſe : In the Centre 0 the Flower riſes the Pointal, which is 
incompaſſed about t he Baſe with ſeveral little Horns lying between 
the Chives and Petals, which afterwards turn to a Fruit, in 
which the membranaceous Husks are 'gathered, as it were, into 


4 little Head, ending, for the moſt part, in a Horn 


322 
ing lengthwiſe, and, for the moſt part, full of roundiſh or oval 
Seeds. : ON | | 
The Spectes are; | 
„ HII EZORUsö niger fartidus. C. B. P. Stinking Black 
Hellebore, Bear's foot, or Settle wort. 5 — 
2. HELLEBORUS niger hortenſis, viridi. C. B. P. 
Green lower d Black Hellebore, or $#foot. 
HELLEBORUS niger, flore albo, etiam interdum valde 
rubente. J. B. True Black Hellebore, or Chriſtmas 
Roſe. | 
ted Black Hellebore. x 
5, HELL EBORUS niger, ore roſeo, minor Belgicus. H. R. 
Blzſ, Small Belgick Black Hellebore. 1 
6. HzLLEBORUS niger hortenſis alter. C. B. P. The 
other garden black Hellebore. | | | | 
. HELLEBORUS ** amplioribus foliis, Teurn. Black 
l — 2 
maxim. H. R. 


Hellebore, with larger | 

8. HELLE BORUS niger autunmalis, 

Par. Autumnal black Hellebore, with a very large Flow- 
er. | | 

9. HELLEBORUS niger, _ folio. Bocc. Muf. 
Black Hellebore, with a bloody . 

10. HBLLEBORUS niger orientalis, ampliſſimo folio, caule 
prealto, flare purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern black Hel- 
lebore, with a very large Leaf, a tall Stalk, and a purpliſh 
Flower, | 


The two firſt Species are found wild in the Woods in divers 
Parts of England ; but the third, fourth, and fifth Sorts are 
tought from other Countries, which do thrive as well with us 
in the open Air, as thoſe that are Natives. The two firſt Sorts 
dei ood Plants, thrive much better when planted in 
moiſt Places, than when they are planted in a warmer Situati- 
en, and too much expoſed to the Sun: And as they produce 


their Flowers in the Middle of Winter, when few other Plants 
pear ; ſo they deſerve a Place in ſmall Wilderneſs Quarters, 
Avenues, and ſhady Borders, where they will flouriſh exceed- 


ingly, and, if ſuffer'd to ſhed their Seeds, will ſoon furniſh a 
Garden with Plants enough; and this is the eaſieſt and beſt 
Method to propagate them, * 

The 3d, 4th, and 5th Sorts are propagated either from Seeds, 
or by planting of their Roots : the beſt Seaſon for this Work is 
in February, when you may divide the Roots into ſmall Heads, 
and plant them in a Situation where they may have the Morn- 
ing Sun only till ten o* Clock; for if they are too much ex- 


poſed to the great Heats of the Sun, they will not thrive : 


Theſe ſhould alſo have a moiſt light Soil ; but the Ground 
ſhould not have Dung in it, which is very ſubject to rot the 
Roots of theſe Plants. 2 i. | 

If you propagate them by Seeds, they ſhould be ſown ſoon 
after they are ripe, which is commonly in May, in a Border 
expoſed to the Morning Sun, where the Plants will come up 


the Spring following, and ſhould be kept clear from Weeds; 


which, if ſuffer'd to grow, would ſoon deſtroy the young 


Plants : In this Border they ſhould remain until the February 


following, at which Time they ſhould be tranſplanted into an- 


other Border to the Diſtance of ſix Inches ſquare, obſerving to 


keep them conſtantly clear from Weeds ; and in one Year 
after planting out, they will flower, and may then be removed 
to the Places where they are to remain for % 

There are great Doubts whether any of theſe Species be the 
true Hellebore of the Antients ; tho” Monſs Tournefort, and 
lome other Travellers affirm, that the third Species is it; 
But yet the Germans uſe the Adonis, Hellebori radice, buphtha]- 
mi for for the Hellebore ; and other People believe it 
to be a Plant different from both theſe ; But it is hoped that we 
ſhall ſhortly know who are in the right. 
* — laſt 

1 et to bear the Cold of our Winters very well in the 
— Air: hey require a ſhady Situation, and thrive beſt in a 
ong loamy Soil; for if the Ground is hot and dry, in which 
ng xe planted, they will not thrive or produce any Flow- 


may ſee full Directions for that Pu 


4. HELLEBORUS niger trifoliatus. Hort. Fern, Trifolia-- 


five Plants are not Natives of this Country, but are 
ſhould remove the 


They ma be propaga 5 ted by i of their R J 
Seeds, as Is rected for the Leen Hb * 


HELLEBORUS ALBUS. V, Veratrum. 


HELMET-FLOWER, er MONK'S-HOOD. Vid. A. 
conitum, 


HEMEROCALLIS. Yide Litium. 


HEMIONITIS ['qyuuwtri, of "Huw: u Mule, q. d. Mules 
wort, becauſe this Plant was believ'd to be as barren as a Mule] 
Moon-Fern, | | 


This is a Plant which is ſeldom propagated in Gardens; 
therefore I ſhall not trouble the Reader with any Account of 
it more than this, that whoever hath a mind to cultivate it, 

rpoſe under the Article Lin- 
gia Cervina, to which this Plant is nearly ally'd, and delights in 
the ſame Situation and Culture, ov 


HEPATICA, ['tzertri;, of rap the Liver; ſo call'd, be- 
cauſe the Leaves of this Plant are divided into Lobes, like the | 
Liver, (but it does not at all take its Name from its Uſe ; for 
it is of no Virtue againſt Difeaſes of the Liver, as many have 
erroneouſiy imagined) ; and Tyifolia, from its Similitude there- 
to] Noble Liverwort. Nev” 


The Chara@ers are; 


The Noot is fibroſe and perennial The Leaf conſits of three 
Lobes * 4 Pall. which ariſes . 4 2 TTD. 
Pedicle of the Flower is naked and fingle, ariſing from the Root 
The Cup 7 the Flawer is, for the moſt part, compoſed of one 
Leaf, which is ſometimes cut into three or four deep Diviſions : 
The Fletuer con/its of many Leaves, which expand in form of a 
Roſe : The Fruit is globular, conſiſting of one fingle Cell, which 
is curvattd, as in the Leſſer Celandine. 


The Species are ; | 


1. HEPATICA & en. cœru les flore. Cliſ. The ſingle blue 
Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 2 

2. HEPATICA trifolia, fore cœrules plens. Cluſ. The 
double blue Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 

3. HEPATICA trifola, flore albo ſimplici. Boerb. Ind. The 


ſingle white Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 


4. HeyATICA trifolia, rubro flore. Cluſ. Single red Ha- 
patica, or Noble Liverwort. | 


5. HEPATICA trifolia, flore rubro pleno. Boerh. Ind. Double 
red, or Peach-colour'd Hepatica, 


Theſe Plants are ſome of the greateſt Beauties of the Spring: 
Their Flowers are produced in February and March in 
eat Plenty, before the green Leaves appear, and make a very 
beautiful igure in the Borders of the Pleaſure-Garden, eſp8- 
cially the Double Sorts, which do commonly continue a Fort- 
night longer in Flower than the ſingle Kinds, and the Flowers 
are much fairer, I have ſeen the double white Kind often 
mention'd in Books, but could never ſee it growing; tho' I 
don't know but ſuch a Flower might be obtain'd from Seeds of 
the ſingle white, or blue Kinds, I have ſometimes known the 
double blue Sort produce ſome Flowers in Autumn which were 
inclining to white ; and thereby ſome People have been de- 
ceiv'd, who have procur'd the Roots at that Seaſon, and plant- 
ed them in their Gardens, but the Spring following their 
Flowers were blue, as before: And this is a common Thing 
when the Autumn is ſo mild as to cauſe them to flower, But 
whether the double white Sort, mention'd in the Books, was 
only this accidental Alteration in the Colour of the Flower, I 
can't-ſay ; tho”. it ſeems very probable if was, ſince I never 
could hear of any Perſon who ever ſaw the double white Sort 
flower in the Spring, | 2 FLOQUTS © 
The ſingle Sorts produce Seeds every Year, whereby they 
are eaſily propagated, and alſo new Flowers may be that Way 
obtain'd, The beſt Seaſon for ſowing of the Seeds is in the 
Beginning of Auguſt, either in Pots or Boxes of light Earth, 
which ſhauld be placed ſo as to have only the Morning Sun un- 
til October, when they ſhould be removed into the full Sun, to 
remain during the Winter-ſeaſon : But er. *. the 
oung Plants will begin to appear, muſt be removed again 
bo a ſhady Pg © and in dry Weather ſhould be frequently 
yatered ; and about the _—_— of Auguſt they will be fit to 
be tranſplanted ; at which I ime you ſhould prepare a Border, 


facing the Eaſt, of good freſh loamy Earth, into which you 
ts, placing them at about ſix- Inches 

Diſtance each Way, cloſing the Earth pretty faſt to their 
e Worms from mn out of the 
t Seaſon, and in 

the 


Roots, to prevent 
Ground, Which they are very apt to do at 
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begin to ſhew their Flowers : 
Bur it will be three Years before they flower ſtrong, and till 
then you cannot judge of their Goodneſs ; when, if you find 
any double Flowers, or any of a different Colour from the 
common Sorts, they ſhould be taken up and tranſplanted into 
the Borders of the Flower-Garden, where they ſhould conti- 
nue at leaſt two Years before they are taken up, or parted 3 
for it is remarkable in this Plant, that where they are often re- 
mov'd and parted, they are very ſubject to die; whereas, 
when they are permitted to remain undiſturb'd for many 
Vears, they will thrive exceedingly, and become very large 
OoOts. 

+ The double Flowers, which never produce Seeds, are pro- 
pagated by parting their Roots, which ſhould be done in March, 
at the Time when they are in flower: But you ſhould be care- 
ful not to ſeparate them into very ſmall Heads ; nor ſhould 
they be parted oftener than every third or fourth Year, if you 
intend to have them thrive, for the Reaſon before =_ They 
delight in a ſtrong loamy Soil, and in an Eaſtern Po ition, where 
they may have only the Morning Sun; tho' they will grow in 
almoſt any Aſpect, and are never injured by Cold. 


HEPATORIU M. Vide Eupatorium. 
HEPTAPHYLLUM. Vide Pentaphyllum. 
HERBA GERARDI. Vide Angelica ſylveſtris minor. 


HERBALIST, HERBARIST, a Perſon who is ſxill'd in 
diſtinguiſhing the Kinds, Natures, or Virtues of Herbs or 
Plants. 


HERBA PARIS; Herb-Paris, 'True-love, or One-berry. 


The Chara@ers are; 


The Cup of the Flower conſiſts of four Leaves, which ex- 
pand in form of a Croſs : The Flower alſo hath four Leaves, 
which expand in the ſame manner, and is generally furniſh'd 
with four Stamina The Pointal of the Flower becomes a ſoft 
globular Fruit, which is divided into four Cells, and are ill 
with oblong Seeds. 


We have but one Species of this Plant in England, which 


18, 


the Spring following they will 


HERBA PARIS. 15 B. Solanum quadrifolium, bacciferum. 
C. B. Herb True-love,' or One-berry. | 


This Plant is found wild in ſhady Woods in divers Parts of 
England, and is rarely cultivated in Gardens: Thoſe who 
have a mind to propagate it, ſhould ſearch it out in the natural 
Places of its Growth in April, when it firſt * above- 

ound, and take up the Roots with a Clod o 

arth to them, and tranſplant them into a ſhady Part of the 
Garden, where, if they are not diſturb'd, they will live and 
flower ; but they are not very apt to increaſe when cultivated, 
There is no great Beauty in this Plant ; but thoſe who delight. 
in Variety may give it Place in a Wilderneſs, where few other 


Things will thrive, 


HERBIFEROUS, ſignifies bearing or bringing for 
Herbs. 


 HERBIVOROUS, i. e. devouring or feeding on Herbs or 
Graſs. | 


To HERBORIZE ; to go abroad in the Fields in queſt of 
different or new Herbs or Plants. | 


HERBOSE, graſj, or full of Graſs or Herbs, 


HERBOSITY, Graffneſs, or Abundance of Graſs or 
Herbs. | 


HERBULENT, graſſy, full of Graſs or Herbs. 


HERMANNIA. Tournefort gives the Name Hermannia 
to this Plant, in Honour of the immortal Memory of the ce- 
lebrated Hermannus. It is called Ketmia Africana in the Am- 

fterdam Garden : but Ketmia has a Calyx like that of the 
Malloaw, and this a bladdery, ſquamoſe Calyx, by which it is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed. | | | 

The Chara#ters are ; 0 


The Cup of the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which reſembles a 
Bladder. 2 is cut into five Segments : The Flower conſſſis of 
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the natural 


ſve Leaves, the lowermeſt of which are narrow, but ghe uber 


— 


. a . * — 4 
ones are broad, and twiſted, having a pentangular Ovary . 
Centre, which is ſurrounded by ve Stamina, and it 57 n the 
turn d to a fve- corner d long Tube. er and 
The Species are; 
1. HERMANNIA 


ruteſcens, folio oblongo 5 
Boerb. Ind. Shrubby er mania, with a Wha o latin 
ſerrated Leaf. | | 


bl 
2, HERMANNIA fruteſcens, folio groſſularie paxyy 
Beerh. Ind. Shrubby Hermannia, With a fal, 


Gooſeberry Leaf, | falls Diſcs bay 
3- HERMANNIA fruteſcens, folio Ibiſci hirſuts 
thſo, Boerh. Ind. Shrubby Hermannia, po A Fo aule 
Marſhmallow Leaf, and a woolly Stalk, » tairy, 
4. HERMANNIA  fruteſcens, folio oblongo ſerrats. | 
Shrubby Hermannia, with an — — Leaf Tour, 
ERMANNIA fruteſcens, folio oblongo molli curdat, hi 
Boerbh. Ind. Shrubby Hermannia, with a (6 d 
hairy heart-ſhaped Leaf. long 
6. HERMANNLA fruteſcens, folio multifido ten; 
rubro, Boerh. Ind. 5 Shah), Maes «9. with, » Caul 
multifid Leaf, and a red Stalk, + Narrow 
7. HERMANNIA fruteſcens, folio lavendulæ latin; 
fore parvo aureo, Boerh. Ind. "att. Shrubby Herman.” cc 
a broad blunt lavender Leaf, and a ſmall golden * 


er. 

The firſt four Plants are all p ted by planting Cuti 
of them ating any of the Summer Months, in a Bed of lighe 
freſh Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they a 
well rooted, which will be in about ſix Weeks after planting 

to 


birſut, 
iy 


e.. „eee 
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then you ſhould take them up, preſerving a Ball of Earth 
their Roots, and plant them into Pots fill'd with light fre 
Earth, placing them in a ſhady Situation until they have taken 
freſh Root; after which they may be expoſed to the open A; 
with Myrtles, Geraniums, &c. until the Middle or latter End 
of October, when they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe: 
obſerving to place them in the cooleſt Part of the Houſe, and 
where they may have as much freſh Air as poſſible; for if the 
are too much drawn in the Houſe, they will appear very fin 
and ſickly, and ſeldom produce many Flowers; wheres, 
when they are only preſerv'd from the . roſt, and have a great 
Share of free Air, they will appear ſtrong and healthy, and 
produce large Quantities of Flowers in April and May, during 
which Seaſon they make a very handſome Shew in the Green. 
houſe : They muſt alſo be frequently watered, and will re- 
quire to be. new potted at leaſt twice every Year, i. e. in May 
and September, otherwiſe their Roots will be ſo matted, as to 
prevent their Growth, | 

Theſe Plants rarely produce good Seeds with us : but when 
they are obtain'd from Abroad, they muſt be ſown upon a mo- 
derate Hot- bed; and when the Plants come up, they muſt be 
tranſplanted into ſmall Pots, and plunged into another very 
moderate Hot-bed, in order to promote their rooting ; a 
which they muſt be harden'd by degrees, to endure the open 
Air in Summer, and may then be treated as the old Plants, 

The three laſt Sorts of Hermannia are Natives of the Cx 
of Good Hope, from whence they have been brought into the 
European Gardens, They may be propagated byCuttings, whid 
ſhould be planted in June, on a Bed of light Earth, being 
careful to ſhade them from the Sun until they have taken Root 
as alſo to refreſh them with Water. When the Cuttings have 
taken Root, they may be expoſed to the open Air ; but it w 
be proper to let them remain in the Bed until the Middle of 
latter End of Auguſt, when they ſhould be carefully taken up 
and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and placed in the 
Shade until they have taken new Root ; after which time the) 
may be expoſed with other hardy exotic Plants, in a ſheltered 
Situation, till October; when they muſt be removed into the 
Green-houſe, and placed where they may enjoy a large Share 
of Air in mild Weather; but muſt be protected from Froſt 
and treated as hath been above directed. | 


 HERMODACTYLUS, the Hermodactyl, commonly 
ed Snake*s-head Iris. | 


The Characters are; 


It hath a lily-ſhaped Flower, conſyting of one Leaf, and ſhape 
exattly like an Iris; but has a tuberoſe Root, divided into tuo“ 
three Dugs, like oblong Bulbs, 157 


We have but one Species of this Plant, which is; 

HERMODAC TIL us folio guadrangulo. C. B. P. Snake's 

head Iris, vulgo. This is alſo called, Iris tuberoſa Belgurun 
i. e. The tuberoſe Iris of the Dutch, 5 | 


call 
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"Os ; ily propagated by its Tubers, which ſhould 
This A green Leaves decay, which is the 


be _— er tranſplanting of the Roots; but they ſhould 
. kept long out of the Gr 


= 1 Soil, not too ſtrong, and muſt be planted to an 


in but one 


2 — Beds, which will nr their Roots. 


: hich theſe Plants 
The _— — they ſhould be ws four Inches deep in 
E d "Theſe produce their Flowers in May, and their 
the Gr ripe in Auguſt ; but as they multiply pretty faft 
Seeds "Roots, ſo few People are at the Trouble to raiſe 
by —_— Seeds; but thoſe who have an Inclination fo to 
3 treat them in the Manner directed for the bulbous 
Tris. : | ſed the 
plant has by ſome Botanick Writers been ſuppoſed t 
7 oe * what has been long uſed in 2 urope for 
Be "i a true Calchicum, Vide Colebieum. 


HERNANDIA, Jack in a Box, vulgo. 
The Characters are; 


| multifid, ſpreading bell-ſhaped Flower, or a 
8 an] Loon : — 7 — Fan which are placed 
ne 11 :ular Order; theſe are ſome of them barren, and others 
e fertile : The Cup of the Flower afterward becomes an almoſt 
Gerl Fruit, which is ſtvelled and perforated, containing a 


„, 1d Nut. | 
nd We have but one Species of this Plant, which is, 
1 HeRNAN DIA ample hedere folio umbilicato. Plum. Hernan- 


du, with a large umbilicated ivy Leaf, commonly called in the 
Wit-Indies, Jack in a Bex. 


This Plant is very common in Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. 
(rifephers, and many other Places in the Meſt- Indies; where 
its known by the Name of Jack in a Box. The Fruit of this 
Plant, when ripe, is perforated 3 and the Nut in the Inſide 
koming hard, the Wind blowing through the Fruit makes a 
willing Noiſe, which may be heard at a Diſtance ; from 
meace, J ſuppoſe, the Inhabitants wo it this Name, It 
mo- ons in the Gullies, where there are Rills of Water, 

In Europe this Plant is preſerved in curious Gardens, with 
ther tender exotic Plants. It is propagated by ſowing of the 
eds on a Hot-bed in the Spring; and when the Plants have 
iſen two Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a 
eparate Pot, filled with freſh rich Earth, and plunged into the 
ot-bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
ave taken Root; after which Time they muſt have Air ad- 
nitted to them (by raiſing of the Glaſſes) in proportion to 
e Warmth of the Air, or the Heat of the Bed in which they 
re placed ; and they muſt be frequently watered, otherwiſe 
ey will not thrive, As the Plants advance, ſo they ſhould 
e removed into larger Pots, which ſhould be filled with rich 
th; but in doing of this, you ſhould be very careful not to 
Ireak the Roots, as alſo to preſerve a good Ball of Earth to 
em; they muſt alſo be well watered, and if their Leaves 
bould hang after being removed, the Plants muſt be. ſcreened 
tom the Sun until they have taken new Root; the beſt Time 
d ſhift theſe Plants is in July, that they may be well rooted 
fore the Cold approaches; and the Plants muſt be conſtantly 
ept in the Bark-ſtove : In Winter they ſhould have a mode- 
ite Share of Heat, and in Summer they muſt have a large 
tare of Air in hot Weather. With this Management the 
lants will grow to the Height of ſixteen Feet, or more; and 
e Leaves, being very large, will make a beautiful Appearance 
n the Stove, It hath not as yet flowered in England, tho? 


e may expect ſome of the large Plants to flower in a ſhort 
e. i 


1d ſhape Tim 
to 19 0 


CERNIARIA, [of Hernia, Lat. a Rupture) Rupture- 


Snake's 


The Characters are 3 
elgarum 


The Cahx is quadrifid, or, for the moſt part, quinquifid, and 
handed in firm of a Star, having five Stamina in the Center: 
Fruit (whic grows on the Bottom of the Flower) becomes 

noranaceous, furrow'd, round Capſule, which is divided 
fo eight Cells, each of which contains one ſmall pointed Secd. 


The Species are; 


t. Herntarra glabra, J. B. Smooth Rupturewort. 
2. HERNIARIA Hirſuta. F. B. Rough or hairy Rupture- 
wort, 


. HERnIARIA ines folio. Tourn, Rupturewort, with x 
Clickweed Leaf. eg V | = ; is | 
4. HERNIARIA fruticoſa, viticulis lignoſis. C. B. Shrubby 
Rupturewort, with — . — Oy N 


Theſe Plants are ſeldom cultivated but in botanick Gardens, 
for the ſake of Variety : The three firſt are, for the moſt part, 
annual Plants, ſeldom continuing longer than one Year, and 
mult be permitted to ſhed their Seeds, whereby they are better 

eſery'd than if ſown with Art. The fourth Sort is an abiding 

t, which may be propagated by Cuttings : but as they are 
Plants of no Beauty, ſo they are not worth cultivating. 
The firſt Sort is what ſhould be uſed in the Shops, but is 
rarely ſeen in London; the Herb-women commonly bringing 


the Parſley Brea tone to the Markets, which is fold i 
of this Plant, 


HESPERIS : [Some derive the Name of this Plant from 
Heſperia, Ttaly, from whence the People were anciently call'd 
Hiþoerides ; but it is pretty plain that the Name was taken from 
*Eomepo;, becauſe moſt commonly they ſmell moſt in an Evening 
either of theſe may be admitted. It is call'd Viola Matronalis, 
becauſe it reſembles the Violet, and was at firſt cultivated by 
Wonien] Dame's Violet, er Queen's Gilliflower. 


The Characters are 


The Flower conſiſts, 25 the mast part, of four Leaves, which 
expand in form of a Croſs ; out of the Flower-cup ariſes the 
Pointal, which becomes a long, taper, cylindrical Pod, which is 
divided into two Cells by an intermediate Partition, to which tha 
imbricated Valves do adhere on both Sides, and are furniſhed with 
oblong, cylindrical, or globular Seeds, 


The Species are; 


1. HesPER1s hortenſis ore purpures, C. B. P. Garden 
Dame's Violet, with a — — 


2. HesPERIS hortenſis, flare candido. C. B. P. Garden 
Dame's Violet, with a white Flower. 


3. HES ERIS ſylveſtris inodera, C. B. P. Unſavoury wild 
Dame's Violet. 2 wad 


4. HEesPERIs hortenſis, flore variegato, Jeſſieu. Garden 
Dame's Violet, with a variegated Flower. 


5. HesPERIs hortenſis, flore purpureo pleno. H. R. Par. 
Garden Dame's Violet, with a double purple Flower, commonly 
called Double Purple Rocket. | 

6. HesPERrIs Hortenſis, flore albo pleno. H. R. P. Garden 
2 Violet, with a double white Flower, or double white 

Ocket. 


7. HESPERIS Hortenſis, flore vario pleno, H. R. Par. Gar- 


den Dame's Violet, with a variable Flower. 


8. HesPERIs maritima ſupina exigua. Tourn, Low Mari- 
time Dame's Violet, | 

9. HesPER1s montana pallidd odoratiſſima. C. B. P. Pale 
Mountain Dame's Violet, with a very ſweet Smell, 


There are many other Varieties of this Plant, which are pre- 
ſerved in botanick Gardens, to add to their Variety ; but theſe 
here mentioned are the moſt beautiful Kinds, and beſt worth 
propagating in the Flower-Garden. 

The ſeven firſt mention'd Sorts are abiding Plants, and may 
be propagated by parting of their Roots in Auguſt, eſpecially 
thoſe with double Flowers, which never produce Seeds ; but 
the ſingle Kinds are better propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 
March, which will produce ſtronger Plants than thoſe obtained 
from Off-ſets. "The Heads which are divided, ſhould be well 
furniſhed with Roots, otherwiſe they are very ſubject to miſ- 
carry : Nor ſhould the old Roots be ſeparated into very ſmall 
Heads, which would occaſion their lowering weak the ſucceed- 
ing Seaſon. The Soil in which theſe Plants ſhould be planted, 
ought to be freſh, and inclining to a ſandy Loam ; but ſhould 
not be mixed with Dung, which often cauſes the Roots to rot : 
but if you bury ſome rotten Wood-pile Earth, or very rotten 
Tanners-bark, juſt deep enough for their Fibres to reach it, 
the Plants will thrive exceedingly, and produce great Quantities 
of very large fair Flowers, as I have ſeveral Times experienc'd': 
But if this mould be ſo ſhallow as to touch the main Roots, *tis 
ten to one if they don't rot away; which is very often the 
Caſe with theſe Flowers, when they are planted in a rich 
dung'd Soil. The double white Rocket is by far the moſt beau- 


tiful Plant of all the Kinds, the Flowers of which are as large - 
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and double as the faireſt double Stocl-Gillifinver: It was 

formerly planted in * Plenty in the Gardens near 

London, to ſupply the Markets with Flowers for Baſons ; 

ſor which Purpoſe there is not any Plant better adapted, and 

will continue in Beauty for a long Time: But of late Vears 

« theſe Plants have not ſucceeded 15 well as formerly, which 

may be owing to the dunging of the Soil; for it is obſervable, 

that in freſh Ground, which has not been till'd, theſe Plants 

do ſuccced beſt. The ſingle Kinds have very little Beauty 
in them, when compar'd with the double, and are therefore 
ſeldom cultivated in Gardens: But as they are much hardier 
than the double, and will thrive in a ſhady Border, fo they 
may be admitted for Variety. Theſe all produce their Flowers 
in May, and the ſingle Kinds do perfect their Seeds in Auguſt ; 

which, if ſuffer'd to ſhed upon the Ground, will come up very 
well, and ſave the Trouble of ſowing them. 

The eighth Sort is a very low Plant, which may be ſown for 
Edgings, or in Patches on the Borders of the Pleaſure-Garden, 
as the Dwarf-Lychnis, Venus Looking-glaſs, and other low 
annual Plants are uſually cultivated, to imbelliſh the Borders in 
Autumn, after moſt other Flowers are paſt, The Seed may be 
ſown in April or May, to flower late. But the Method to have 
this Plant in the greateſt Perfection, is to ſow the Seeds in 
ſmall Patches in the Borders under warm Walls in Auguſt, 
which will come up ſoon after, and the Plants will get Strength 
enough to endure the Cold ; and in the Spring following theſe 
will produce much larger Flowers than thoſe which come up 
in the Spring, 

The ninth Sort is a biennial Plant, ſeldom continuing longer 
than two Years : This muſt be propagated by ſowing the Seeds 
in the Manner dire&ed for the firſt Sorts, and the ſecond Year 
the Plants will flower; which if you intend to preſerve, you 
muſt cut off moſt of the Flower-ſtems, before the Flowers 
decay; which will occaſion the Roots to put out new Heads, 
if they are ſound, whereby they may be often continued three 
or four Years. 


- HIERACIUM, of feat, Gr. a Hawk ; ſo call'd, becauſe 
Hawks, as well as Eagles, have a ſtrong and quick Sight 
and it is reported, that if, by reaſon of the Heat of the Air, a 
Film grows over the Eyes of this Bird, then the Parent drops a 
Drop of the Juice of it in its Eye; and that, in like manner, 
it is good to clear the human Sight] Hawkweed. 


The Characters are; 


The Stalks are branched and ſlender : The Leaves are produced 
alternately : The Cup of the Flower is ſhort, firm and expanded : 
The Flnwer conſiſts of many Leaves, which are placed in an or- 
bicular Order, and open in form of a Marygold : The Seeds are 
ſlender and angular, or furrow'd : To which may be added, the 
whole Plant hath a milky Juice. 


The Spectes are ; 


1. HI ERA TUM murorumn, folio pilocifſims, C. B. P. Golden 
Hawkweed, with hairy Leaves. 

2. HiERACIUM Pyrenatcum, folio cerinthes, latifolium. Schol. 
Bot. Pyrenian Hawkweed, with a broad Honeywort Leaf. 

3. HIERAcIUu folio dentis leonis, flare ſuave-rubente, 
C. B. P. Red-flower d Hawkweed, with Dandelyon 
Leaves. | | | 

4. HIERAc IU lanatum, ſonchi vel erigerontis facie. H. L. 
| 2 Hawkweed, with the Face of Sowthiſtle, or Ground- 

J. N 
5. HIERAcITIUM medio nigrum Beoticum majus. Par, Bat. 
Greater Spaniſh Hawkweed, with yellow Flowers, having 
black Bottoms. 

6. HIERAcIUM medio nigrum Bevticum majus, fore ſulphu- 
res. Greater Spaniſh Hawkweed, with Brimſtone colour'd 
Flowers, having black Bottoms. 

7. HIERACIUM barbatum medio nigrum minus, H. I. 
Leſſer Hawkweed, with yellow Flowers, having black Bot- 
toms. 

8. Hitz Acrum latifalium piloſum coccineum umbellatum Indi- 
cum. H. L. Broad-leav'd Indian Hawkweed, with ſcarlet 
Flowers growing in an Umbel. 

9. Hieracium longius radicatum. Ger, Emac. Long- 
rooted Hawkweed. | 
, To. HigrRAcium minus, 2 radice. Park, Hawk- 
weed with bitten Roots, or yellow Devils-bit. 

11. HiERAcium primum latifolium. Cluſ. Broad-leav'd 
Hungarian Hawkweed, | 

12. HiERAC1UM fruticoſum latifolium hirſutum. C. B. Buſhy 
Hawkweed, with broad rough Leaves. 

13. Hits Acium fruticoſum latifolium glabrum. Park. Theat. 
—_— broad-leav'd — Hawkweed. 

. 14. Hir RAclum fruticoſum anguſtifolium majus, C. B. 
Narrow-leav'd buſhy — wy 880 


— 


15. HigrRAciuM 
Syn. Narrow-leav'd 
Lungwort. 

16. HitRAciuM macrocaulom 1 falls x 
5 Lawſon. Round-leav'd rough Hawkweed, with 3 
talk. 

17. HIERACIUM zerren hir ſutum, 
22 Slender- ſtalk' d rough 


Imonaria diftum, an utifolium. 


wkweed, commonly called Rai 


Calder 


rt, 


tal 


folio lonpi 
wkweed, with a long 


18, Hier ACIUM murorum laciniatum minus pils 
Gan, Lungwort, with more jagged Leaves. N . 
19. HiERACIUM murorum folio longiore di ſſecto, 
vidis aſperſo. Vaill. Mem, Aal. Scien. Le li 
den J r with ſpotted Leaves. ol- 
20. HIER ACIUM caftorei odore, Monſpelienſium, Nai: 90 
1 of Montpelier, ſmelling like Caſtor, 1 
21. HIER ACIUM luteum glabrum, ſiuve minus hir 
Smoother yellow n * Run. 7. 
22, HIERACTIUM montanum, cichorei folio, naſtras. Na; 
3 mountain Hawkweed. A . On, 
23. HIERAcIUM maximum, chondrille folio, aſp; N 
The e rough ſuccory-leav'd 5 Nenn. CB 
24. HIERA CTU echieides, capitulis cardui Benedicti. C. þ 
Hawkweed like Vipers Bugloſs, with Heads like the Bled, 
"Thiſtle, commonly called Ox Tongue. * 
25. HiERACIUM pulmonaria dictum latifolium humilius. , 
mulis expanſis. Act. Phil. N. 417. Dwarf branching Haul. 
weed, wich broad Leaves. 6 
26. HIERACTIUM Sabaudum altiſſimum, folits latis breviky 
crebrius naſcentibus. Mor. Hiſt. "Talleſt Savoy Hawkweed with 
broad Leaves. ; 
27. HiERACIUM fruticoſum, anguſtiſſimo incano folis. 
Buſhy Hawkweed, 245 — ä 2 AL, 
28, HiERacium Pyrenaicum rotundifolium amplexicaul 
Inſt. R. H. Round-leav'd Pyrenean Hawkweed, whoſe Lewes 
embrace the Stalks. | 
29. HIERACIUM murorum, foliis maculis & lituris atre- 
rubentibus, pulchre variegatis. Vaill. Mem. Acad. Sci 
— whoſe Leaves are beautifully marked with dark red 
pots. | | 
30. HiERACIUM fruticoſum latifolium, foliis dentatis, gla- 
brum. C. B. a buſhy rar Four with 22 
indented Leaves. 
31. HiERACIUM magnum Dalechampii, folio minus laciniat, 
Greater Hawkvveed of Dalechamp, with leſs cut Leaves. 
32. HIERAcIUM magnum Dalechampii, folio majus laciniatz, 
Greater Hawkweed of Dalechamp, with more cut Leaves. 
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The firſt, ſecond, and eighth Sorts are abiding Plants, and 
may be propagated by parting their Roots either in Spring or 
Autumn, and ſhould be planted in a freſh, light Soil, and an 


open Situation, where they will greatly increaſe, eſpecially the E 
eighth Sort, which is very ſubject to creep under Ground, and * 
ſend forth Abundance of Heads, whereby the Seaſon of Floy- 
ering is continued thro? moſt Part of the Summer; for the new Bla 
Oti-ſets commonly produce Flowers ſoon after they come uy, 4 
Theſe are alſo propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 7 
either in the Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or very early 8 
in the Spring; for if they are ſown very late, the Plants ſeldom the 
come up until the Autumn following, whereby a whole Seaſon det 
is loſt ; but as they increaſe fo by Off-ſets, it is hardly = 
worth while to ſow their Seeds. into 

The third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts are annual Ori 
Plants, which for the Variety of their Flowers deſerve a Place WW © 
in a Garden; theſe Plants are much ſtronger, and produce a WW Ke 
greater Quantity of Flowers, when they are rais'd in the Au- 4 


tumn, than thoſe which are ſown in the Spring, and they are 
ſo hardy as to endure the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate in the 
open Air, provided they are planted or ſown upon a dry Soil, 
for too much Wet is apt to rot them : The beſt Seaſon for 
ſowing the Seeds is in Augu/t ; and towards the latter End of 
September the Plants will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant, which 
ſhould be into the Borders where they are to remain for Flow- 
ering ; theſe will produce their Flowers in May, and their 
Seeds will be ripe in July, which, if ſuffered to ſhed upon the 
Ground, will grow, and ſave the Trouble of ſowing them. 
The Sorts from the ninth to the twenty-fifth are Natives of 
England ; ſome of them grow in ſhady Woods, and others 
upon dry Banks, and on old Walls in divers Places. The 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, 
and the twenty-fifth Sorts, are abiding Plants; which may be 
propagated either by parting of their Roots, or from Seed : 
they are propagated by parting of their Roots, it muſt be done 
about Michaelmas, that the Plants may be rooted before tho 
Froſt comes on; for if this Work be deferr'd till the Spring, 


the Plants will not have taken good Root before the _—_ 


H I 
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D will cauſe them to flower weak. Theſe 
__ ſhould not be removed oftner than every third Year, be- 
_ hen the Plants have a Number of Heads, they will ſend 
4 Stalks for lowering ; whereby they will make a 
F :f11 Appearance. 
* 2 1 Sorts are not Natives of this 
but they are equally hardy with thoſe before-menti- 
. may be propagated in the ſame Manner. Theſe 
2 are ſeldom introduced into Gardens, becauſe they are 
Plant n in England; but they may be planted in Wilderneſs- 
_ and under the Shade of Trees, where they will 
een well, and afford an agreeable Variety where few 
Parks will live; and as they require no farther Care after 
bun, ſo the Trouble will be little in procuring of the 
_—_— when they are once fixed in the Ground, they 
lants de many Years without any farther Culture. If the 
ds of theſe Plants are permitted to ſcatter, they will pro- 
Do lentiful Supply of young Plants, Or when a Perſon 
—_— to propagate them by Seeds, it ſhould be ſown in 
nac, ſoon alter it is ripe z for if it is kept till the Spring, 
5 pn not ſucceed ſo well. f 
The twenty-firſt, twenty-ſecond, twenty- third, and twenty- 
fourth Sorts are alſo Natives of England; but are not abiding 
Plants, for they ſeldom continue longer than two Years. The 
Ceeds of theſe Plants may be ſown on an open Bed or-Border 
{ freſh undunged Earth; and when the Plants come up, they 
Dou de cleared from Weeds, and thinned where they are too 
thick, which is all the Culture they require, If theſe Seeds 
are own in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, the Plants will 
ſoon appear, and get ſtrength before Winter, ſo will flower the 
following dummer 3 but if they are not ſown till the Spring, 
the Plants ſeldom flower until the Year after, Wat 
The thirty-firſt and thirty-ſecond Sorts grow wild in the 
South of France, and in /taly ; yet are hardy enough to endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, in the open Air, 
The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in the Spring, on a 
Bed of freſh undunged Earth, where they are deſigned to re- 
main (becauſe they ſeldom ſucceed when my are tranſplant- 
ed), When the Plants are come up they ſhould be cleared 
from Weeds, and where they. are too cloſe, they ſhould be 
thinned, leaving them about eight or ten Inches aſunder. 
Gme of theſe Plants will flower the firſt Year they are ſown, 
but theſe will not produce good Seeds; but thoſe which live 
ver the Winter, will flower early the following Summer, and, 
i the Seaſon proves favourable, will produce good Seeds in 
4%. Theſe Plants ſeldom continue longer than two 
Yeas ; ſo that Seeds ſhould be annually ſown, in order to 
peſewe their Kinds; for as they continue in Flower the 
teſt Part of the Summer, they merit a Place in every good 


den. 


HILLS have many Uſes, of which I ſhall only mention two 
or three, | 

iſt, They ſerve as Skreens to keep off the cold and nipping 
Blaſts of the northern and eaſtern Winds. 

2dly, The long Ridges and Chains of lofty Mountains being 

enerally found to run from Eaſt to Weſt, ſerve to ſtop the 
— of thoſe Vapours towards the Poles, without which 
they would all run from the hot Countries, and leave them 
deſtitute of Rain. 6 

zaly, They condenſe thoſe Vapours, like Alembick Heads, 
into Clouds, and ſo by a kind of external Diſtillation, give 
Origin to Springs and Rivers; and by amaſſing, cooling and 
conſtipating them, turn them into Rain, and by that Means 
render the fervid Regions of the Torrid Zone habitable. 

Athly, They ſerve for the Production of a great Number 
1 Vegetables and Minerals, which are not found in other 

aces. | 

It has been found by Experiment and Calculation, that 
Hills, tho' they meaſure twice as much Ground as the Plain 
Ground they ſtand upon, yet the Produce of the one can be 
o more than the other, and therefore in purchaſing Land, the 
Hills ought not to be bought for more than their ſuperficial 

eaſure, i. e. to pay no more for two Acres upon the Side of 
8 than for one upon the Plain, if the Soil be equally 
rich, | 

It is true that thoſe Lands that are Hilly and Mountainous, 
are very different as to their valuable Contents, from what are 
found in flat and plain Ground, whether be planted, ſown or 

uilt upon; as for Exam le: : 

Suppoſe an Hill contains four equal Sides, which meet in a 
Point at the Top, yet the Contents of theſe four Sides can 
Produce no more rain, or bear no more Trees, than the 
Plain Ground on which the Hill ſtands, or than the Baſe of it; 
and yet by the Meaſure of the Sides, there may be double the 

umber of Acres, Rods, and Poles, which y meaſure on 
the Baſe or Groupd-Plot, | 


For as og 8 all 1 preſerve their . Miathod of 
growing, round can bear no more ts in Number 
than the Plain at the Baſe, | 
Again, as to Buildings on an Hill, the true Sides of an Hil 
will no more than the ſame Number of Houſes that can 
ſtand in the Line at the Baſe, 

And as to Rails, or Park-pailing over an Hill, tho' the 
Meaſure be near double over the Hill to the Line at the Bot- 


tom, yet both may be incloſed by the ſame Number of Pal 
of the ſame Breadi! . : 5 


HIPPOCASTANUM [of *Lex:;, Gr. 
fanea, Lat. a Cheſuut] Horſe-Cheinut. 


The Characters are; 


It hath — or finger à Leaves ; the Flubers, which con- 
Jift fue Leaves, are of an anomalous Figure, opening, as it 
were, with two Lips ; there are Male and Female upon the ſame 
Spike, which when fully blown, make a ſpecious Shew, being al- 
ways produced at the Extremity of the Branches ; the Female 


Flowers are ſucceeded by Nuts which grow in green prickly 
Huſfs, 


The Species are ; 
1. Hirrocasr ANU vulgare. Tourn. Common Horſe- 


Cheſnut. 

2. HOC AST ANUuM vulgare, foliis ex lutes variegatis. 
The yellow blotch'd Horſe Cheſnut. 

3. HippocasTAanuM vulgare, foliis ex albs variegatis, 
The white blotch'd Horſe-Cheſnut. | 


a Horſe, and Ca- 


The firſt of theſe Trees (of which there ſeem to be two or 
three Varietics differing in the Breadth of their Leaves, and 
the Colour of their Flowers, one of which hath its Flowers 
remarkably ſpotted with Red and Vellow, ſo as to be ſeen at 
a great Diſtance, and is ſomewhat later in flowering) is very 
common in England, having been greatly cultivated for plant- 
ing Avenues and ſhady Walks near Habitations, where, in the 
Spring of the Year, (which is their Seaſon for flowering) they 
make a moſt beautiful Shew, and their Leaves being very large, 
afford an agreeable Shade in the Heat of Summer ; but if the 
Number of theſe Trees be too great, or too near the Habitation, 
they cauſe the circumambient Air to be moiſt and unhealthy, 
by the large Quantities. of Moiſture which they perſpire thro? 
their Leaves, fo that they ſhould always be placed at ſuch a 
Diſtance, as to admit of a free Current of Air to paſs between 
them and the Building, that the rancid Air may be carried off 
thereby. 

This Tree is propagated by planting the Nuts early in the 
Spring, after the Manner as was directed for the common 
Cheſnut (to which I refer the Reader, to avoid Repetition) 
the Spring following the Plants may be tranſplanted into a Nur- 
ſery, in | at three Feet diſtance, and eighteen Inches a- 
ſunder in the Rows, where they may continue three Years ; 
after which Time they may be tranſplanted for Avenues, &c. 
where they are to remain: The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting 
theſe Trees is at the latter End of February, or the Beginning 
of March; (tho' indeed, they may be tranſplanted in Autumn, 
or during. any of the Winter Months, when other deciduous 
Trees are removed) but the other is the ſureſt Seaſon, eſpeci- 
ally for moiſt Soils, 

n tranſplanting of theſe Trees, we ſhould never ſhorten 
any of their Branches; but only cut off intirely all ſuch as are 
ill placed, or grow irregular ; for theſe Trees have always a 
large turgid Bud placed at the Extremity of their Branches, in 
which is incloſed the Shoot for the ſucceeding Spring, which 
Bud is of great Service in attracting the Nouriſhment, and 
promoting the future Growth of the Tree; and it is often ob- 
ſervable, where their Branches are ſhortned, that there is pro- 
duced a glutinous Subſtance, almoſt of the Conſiſtence of Tur- 

entine, which often occaſions the Decay of thoſe particular 
— and ſometimes of the whole Tree. TY 

Theſe Trees have ſomething very ſingular in their Growth, 
i. e. that their whole Year's Shoot is commonly performed in 
three Weeks Time, after which it does no more than increaſe 
in Bulk, and become more firm and ſubſtantial; and all the 
latter Part of the Summer is occupied in forming and ſtrength- 
ening the Buds for the next Year's Shoots. There is a great 
Regularity in the natural Growth of theſe Trees, their Under- 
branches being always 2 extended, and the ſucceeding 
ones decreaſing gradually to the Top, do form a natural obtuſe 
Pyramid, which Regularity is by many People greatly diſliked, 
as appearing too much like thoſe artificial Pyramids, which 
were formerly ſo much eſteem'd and cultivated on ever-green 
Trees ; but are now very juſtly deſpiſed by all curious Perſons : 
Tho! it muſt be allowed, where theſe Trees are rightly diſ- 
poſed in forming of Clumps, Cc. their conical Figure has a 


yery 
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good Effect, by rendering ſuch Plantations very agreeable 
00 l Eye at dne Diſtance. eſpecially hen the under Parts 
of the Trees are hid from Sight, by other Trees which ſur- 


round them. . 
Theſe Trees were originally brought from Conſtantinople into 
Europe; but altho* they are Natives of ſo warm à Country, 
yet are now ſo enur'd to the Cold, as to defy the ſevereſt 
of our Winters, and do grow to be very large Trees, and 
produce great Quantities of Nuts annually, from which they 
may be multiplied at Pleaſure. The Fruit of this Tree is very 
bitter, and of no Uſe amongſt us at preſent ; but in Turi they 
ive them to Horſes, in their Provender, that are troubled with 
ughs, or are ſhort-winded, in both which Diſtempers they 


are ſuppoſed to be very good. 
HIPPOLAPATHUM. Vide Lapathum. 


HIPPOSELINUM, Vide Smyrneum. 
HIRUNDARIA. Vide Aſclepias. 
HOLLOW ROOT. Vide Fumaria. 
HOLLY-HOCKS. Vide Malva roſea. 


HOLLY. Vide Aquif olium. 


HOMOGENEAL or HOMOGENEOUS Plants, are ſuch 
Plants as are of the ſame Kind or Nature with others, 


HONEY-SUCKLE. Vide Caprifolium. 
HOPS. Vide Lupulus. 


The Characters are; 


Tt hath a thick Spike ; the Calyx, Huſt, Auum, and Finer, 
are like thoſe of Wheat or Rye, but the Awns are rough ; the 
Seed is ſwelling in the middle, and for the moſt Part ends in a 
Harp Point, to which the Huſes are cloſely united. 

The Species are; 

1. HoRDE UM diHichum. Ger. Common long-ear'd Bar- 

ley. 
| 1 HorDEUM 2 vel hybernum. Park. Winter or 
Square Barley, or Bear Barley; by ſome call'd Big. 


3. HoRDEUM diſtichum, ſbica breviore & latiori, granis 
eonfertis, Raii. Sprat Barley or Battle-door Barley, 


The firſt and third Sorts are commonly cultivated in Eng- 


land; but the ſecond is rarely to be ſeen near London, tho? I 
think it much preferable to the other two, as producing a 
Lrger Seed, and very full thick Spike. 

ut, beſide theſe three, there are two other Sorts, which 
aro cultivated in England; which are, the Rath-ripe, and 
Naked Barley; this laſt is ſometimes called French Barley: 
This makes tolerable good Bread, very good Malt, and yields 
a large Increaſe. 

All theſe Sorts of Barley are ſown in the Spring of the 
Year, in a dry Time ; in ſome very dry light Land, the 
Barley is ſown early in March, but in ſtrong clayey Soils 
it is not ſown till April, and ſometimes not until the beginning 
of May; but when it is ſown ſo late, if the Seafon doth not 
prove very favourable, it is very late in Autumn before it is fit 
to mow, unleſs it be the Rath-ripe ſort, which is often ripe 
in nine Weeks from the Time of ſowing. | 

The Square Barley or Big is chiefly cultivated in the North 
of England, and in Scotland, and is hardier than the other 
Sorts ; but this is ſeldom ſown in the South of England, tho? 
it might be cultivated to good Purpoſe on ſome ſtrong cold 
clayey Lands, where the other Kinds do not thrive fo well. 

Some People ſow Barley upon Land where Wheat grew the 
former Year ; but when this is practiſed, the Ground ſhould 
be ploughed the Beginning of October in a dry Time, lay- 
ing it in ſmall Ridges, that the Froſt may mellow it the better, 
and this will improve the Land greatly: Then in March the 
Ground is ploughed again, ant laid even where it is not very 
wet ; but in ſtrong wet Lands the Ground ſhould be laid round, 
and the Furrows made deep to receive the Wet. When this 
is finiſhed, the Seed ſhould be ſown with a broad Caſt at two 
Sowings ; the firſt being harrowed in once, the ſecond ſhould 
be harrowed until the Seed is burled: The common Allowance 
of Seed is four Buſhels to an Acre. PR | 

When the Barley is ſown, the Ground ſhould' be rolled af- 
ter the firſt Shower of Rain, to break the Clods, and lay the 
Earth ſmooth ; which will render it better to mow, and alſo 


cauſe the Earth to lie cloſer to the Roots of the Corn, .,,. 
vill be of great Service toitin dry Weather, Which 
Where Barley is ſown upon new broken up Land the 
al Method is, to plough up the Land in March, and] Uſus 
fallow until June; at which time it is loughed ot 
ſown with Turnips, which are eaten by Sheep in Win ad 
whoſe Dung the Land is greatly improved; and then in M y 
following the Ground is ploughed again, and ſown with 2 
GS Ss ht thts ley 
erc are many People who ſow Clover with the; 
and ſome have ſown the Lucern with Barley, but nee 
theſe Methods are to be commended ; for where there of 
good Crop of Barley, the Clover or Lucern muſt be ſo ,, a 
as not to pay for ſtanding ; ſo that the better Way is he ak 


the Barley alone without any other Crop among it, and they 


the Land will be at Liberty for any other 
my is taken off the Ground. F Crop, When the | 
hen the Barley is ripe, (which may be known 

bur of the Ears and the Straw) it muſt be mown che C. 
where there are a t Number of Weeds among it, it md : ; 
on the Swarth till the Weeds are decayed ; but if there þ lie 
may to fall Rain, the Barley muſt be ſhook and turned = r 
ry 


y, to prevent its ſprouting or growi . 
when it is well dried, it ſhould bo made A in Gta * 
is houſed or mowed too green, it is very apt to burn; wh if 
will render it unfit for Malting, and worſe for moſt * 0 
than if it ſprouted in the Field, The uſual Produce is fun 
two to three Quarters of Barlcy on an Acre, A 


re 
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HORIZONTAL SHELTERS, have by ſome Perſong er 
been greatly recommended to preſerve Fruit- Trees fro 
Blights 3 but with how little Reaſon, or upon what light Ex. 
periments, every one who has ever made uſe of them, vil di 
eaſily judge; eſpecially thoſe which are contrived by placing th 
Tiles in the Wall at certain Diſtances, nothing being mon fo 
obvious than that Vegetables, when prevented from receivin the 
the Benefit of Dews, Rains, &c. thoſe kindly Benefits g wh 
Heaven, do grow weak, languid, and at laſt intirely decay any 
And ſince from vaſt Numbers of Experiments which have he out. 


lately made, we find that Trees imbibe great Quantities « 1 


Nouriſhment through the Pores of their Leaves and Branche have 
whereby they are rendred vigorous and healthy even in ud wh 
Seaſons, and upon ſuch Soils, where one would think it in Sort 
poſſible they ſhould receive much Nouriſhment from the Ear G 
ſo to deprive them of this Advantage, is no leſs than deſtra 7! 
ing them; though perhaps if the Trees are vigorous, it m in 
not be effected ſuddenly, but there will be very viſible Sizn; te 
Decay on them daily, and a few Years will put a Period {urs 
their Lives, as I have more than once obſerved, where fu f 
Walls were built. regard 
The only Sort of theſe Shelters which I have ever ob T! 
uſeful for Fruit-Trees, was made with two Leaves of onti 
Deal, join'd over each other and painted; this being & 
upon the Top of the Wall with Pullies, to draw up anderm 
at pleaſure, formed a ſort of Penthouſe, which being let bn 
in great Rains, or cold Nights, during the Time that the TI 
were in flower, or the Fruit was ſetting, proved ſerviceabl 
but then theſe Shelters were removed away ſoon after the] Th 
was ſet, ſo that the Trees might enjoy all the Advantage our 
Rain, Dew, &c. in the Summer; which is abſolutely nec e R 
ſary, if we would have healthy Trees, or good Fruit, ave | 


HORMINUM [is ſo call'd of uz, Gr. to riß, dt 
carried with a Force, becauſe by its Force it ftimulatesa 
violently increaſes the venereal Appetite] Clary. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 1 
Lip is ſhort and creſted, but 2 1 is ry * 
Parts, the middle Diviſion is hollmwed like a Spoon; out of 
Re ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nat to the hi 
Part of the Flower, and attended with four Embryo. which 4 
terwards turn to ſo many roundiſh Seeds, incloſed in the Cut 
the Flawer. 


The Species are ; 


1. HoxMinuM fylveſtre, lavendulaæ flore. C. B. P. Ce 
mon Engliſh wild Clary, or Oculus Chrifti. 
2. HoRMINUM coma purpureo-violacea, I, B. Clary, 
a purple-violet Top. 

3. Hoxminum ſylveſtre latifolium verticillatum. C. B. 
Broad-leav'd wild „with whorled Spikes. 


4. HoRMNUN * fore minimo. Schol. Bot. 
dow Clary, with a very ſmall Flower. 55 

5. HoRMINUuNM ſpicatum, lavendule flore & odort- 
Rar. Pl. Spiked Clary, with the Flower and dme 
Lavender, | 


6. ſ 
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6, HoRMINUM napi folio, Mori. H. Bleſ. Turnep-leav'd 


Clary. . INUM Oriemtate, ' betonice folio acutiſſimo, flore 
ale, Tarn. or. Eaſtern Clary, — a ps rot 
oy Leaf, and a blue Flower. 
A  ORMINUM Orientale, betenice folio acutiſſimo, flore 
guru. Eaſtern Clary, with a ſharp- pointed be- 
allo. Leaf, and a white Flower. | 
tony Hor MINUM Orientale latifolium 3 partim 
15 partim ral. pam ourn, Cor. ern Clary , 
— broad glutinous ves, and a Flower partly white and 


liſh. | | 
py r INUM Orientale latifolium glutinoſum, flore albo. 
aol Cir, Eaſtern Clary, with broad ghutinous Leaves, and 

ite Flower. 

, white Ton INUM Orientale, betonice folio anguſtiore & inodo- 
Turn r. Eaſtern Clary, with a narrow betony 
f. without Smell. 2 
12. HoxMINUM Orientale, lamii folio. Tourn, Cor, Ea- 
ger Clary, with a dead-nettle Leaf, 


70 


 HoRMINUM Orientale, foliis ſclaree, flere albo parvo. 
72 Gr Eaftern Clary, with 6 Leaves of Sclarea, and 


a ſmall white Flower. 85 3 
14. HoRMINUM Orientale, foliis rugs s verrucoſis angu- 
ſlis, fore albo. Tourn. Cor, ſtefn Claty, with rough nar- 
ow-warted Leaves, and a white Flower. : 
15. HoRMINUM verbene laciniis, anguſtifolium. Triumph. 
with a narrow jagged vervain Leaf. 
10. HokMINUM Orientals annuum, ſativo fimile, coma ca- 
yre violaceo. Tourn. Cor. Annual Eaſtern Clary, like 


en Clary, wanting Tops, and a violet-coloured Flow- 


b 


rens 
the 
er. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is found wild upon dry Banks, in 
diverſe Parts of England, and is ſeldom gultivated in Gardens; 
the Seeds of this Kind are by ſome People greatly eſteem'd 
for clearing the Eyes; of any thing that may have gotten into 
them, which is effected by the glutinous Quality of the Seed, 
which when put into the Eye, and moved about, will faſten 
y thing thereto which it meets with, and thereby it is taken 

t 


"The ſecond Sort is a beautiful annual Plant and deſerves to 
have a Place in a good Garden, for the Oddneſs of its Spikes, 
which have fine purple-violet colout'd Tops: But the third 
Crt is not very beautiful, and is chiefly cultivated in Botanick 
Gardens, with many other Varieties of leſs Note. 
Theſe may all be propagated by owing their Seeds in the 
bring in an open Situation, and when the Plants are come up, 
the ſhould be either tranſplanted out to the Diſtanceof a Foot 
hure, or hough'd out to the ſame Diſtance, obſerving to 
lep em clear from Weeds, which is all that is needful to be 
recarded in their Culture. 
The firſt and third Sorts are abiding Plants, their Roots 
ontinuing ſeveral Years ; but the ſecond Sort will decay ſoon 
aſter the Seeds are perfected. If the Seeds of this Kind are 
permitted to ſhed upon the Ground when they are ripe, the 
Plants will come up in Autumn, abide the Winter, and flower 
arly in the ſucceeding Summer, and their Flowers will be 
much larger than thoſe which are ſown in tlie Spring. 


wrnefort in the Levant, from whence he ſent their Seeds to 
e Rizal Garden at Paris, where they were cultivated, and 
ave been ſince diftributed to many curious Botanic Gardens. 
heſe are all of them very hardy Plants, which will live in the 
pen Air in England, and are all of them _ Plants ex- 
ept the laſt, which is an Annual; ſo that the Seeds of this 
ind muſt be fown every Spring, and managed as hath been 
lrected for the Garden- clary. | | 
They are alſo propagated by Seeds; which ſhould be ſown 
In March on a Bed of . freſh light Earth; and when the Plants 
we come up, they ſhould be carefully weeded, and thinned 
Fhere they are too cloſe, leaving them about eight or ten 
nches apart; and during the Summer Seaſon they muſt be 
Kept clear from weeds, which is the only Culture they will re- 
dure: The following Michaelmas they ſhould be taken up and 
tranſplanted where they are to remain, allowing them at leaſt 
two Feet of Room; becauſe, when they have obtained 
tength, they will ſend forth a great Number of Shoots, and 
pread pretty much every way. "Theſe Plants are preſerved in 
Potanic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety; but are ſeldom 
ultivated in other Places. For Garden Clary, ſee Scla- 


eq 
HORNBEAM. Vid: Carpinus. 
HORSE-CHESNUT. V4. Hippocaſtanum. 


The other Plants were moſt of them diſcovered by Dr. 


HORB8E-DUNG is of great Uſe to make Hot- beds for the 
raiſing all Sorts of Early Garden Crops, as Cucumbers, Melons, 
Aſparagus, Sallatting, &c. for which Purpoſe no other Sort 
of Dung will do fo well, this fermenting the ſtrongeſt, and, if 
mix'd with long Litter, and Sea-coal Aſhes in a due Proporti- 
on, will continue its Heat much longer than any other Sort 
of Dung whatſoever ; and afterwards, when rotted, becomes 
an excellent Manure for moſt Sorts of Land, mote efpccially 
for ſuch as are of a cold Nature; and for tiff clayey Lands, 
when mix'd with Sea-coal Aſhes, and the Cleanſings of London 
Streets, it will cauſe the Parts to ſeparate much ſooner than any 
other Compoſt will do; ſo that where it can be obtain'd in 
Plenty; I would always recommend the Uſe of it for ſuch 


HOSE IN HOSE, a Term us'd in Gardening, to ſignify 
one long Husk within another, as in the Pelyanthos. 


HOSE-HUSK, is a long round Huſt, as in Pinks, Gilly- 
flower 55 &c, 


_ HOT-BEDS are of general Uſe in theſe Northern Parts of 
Europe, without which, we could not enjoy ſo many of the 
Products of warmer Climes as we do now ; nor could we have 
the Tables furniſh'd with the ſeveral Products of the Garden, 
during the Winter and Spring Months, as they are at preſent 
in moſt Parts of England. The ordinary Hoi. bed: which are 
commonly us'd in the Kitchen-Gardens, are made with new 
Horſe-dung, in the following manner: 

1/t, Provide a Quantity of new Dung from the Stable (in 
which there ſhould be part of the Litter or Straw which is 
commonly us'd in the ax in proportiort to the Length of 
the Bed intended ; which, if early in the Year, ſhould not be 
leſs than one good Load for each Light ; this Dung ſhould be 
thrown up in an Heap, mixing therewith a few Sea-coal Aſhes, 
which will be of Service to continue the Heat of the Dung ; 
it ſhould remain fix or ſeven Days, by which Time it will have 
acquir'd a due Heat: Then in ſome well-ſhelter'd Part of the 
Garden you muſt 2 a Trench in Length and Width pro- 
portionably to the Frames you intend it for, and, if the 
Ground be dry, about a Foot deep; but if wet, not above ſix 
Inches; then wheel the Dung into the Opening, obſerving to 
ſtir every Part of it with a Fork, and lay it exactly even and 
ſmooth thro? every Part of the Bed; as alſo to lay the Bottom- 
part of the Heap (which is commonly free from Litter) upon 
the Surface of the Bed; this will prevent the Steam from riſing, 
ſo plentifully as it would otherwiſe do: And if it be deſigned 
for a Bed to plant out Cucumbers or Melons to remain for good, 
2 muſt make a Hole in the Middle of each Light about ten 

nches over, and ſix deep, which ſhould be fill'd with good 
freſh Earth, thruſting a Stick into the Middle, to ſhew the 
Place where the Hole is; then cover the Bed all over with the 
Earth which was taken out of the Trench about four Inches 
thick, and cover it with the Frame, letting it remain until the 
Earth be warm, which commonly happens in two Days after 
the Bed is made; then you may place the Plants therein, as 
is directed for each Kind under their proper Heads, 

But if your Het-bed be deſign'd for other Plants, there necd 
be no other Holes made in the Dung but after having ſmooth- 
ed the Surface with a Spade, you {hould cover the Dung about 
three or four Inches thick with good Earth, putting on the 
Frames and Glaſſes as before. 

In the making of theſe Hot-beds, it muſt be carefully 
obſerv'd to ſettle the Dung cloſe with a Fork; and if it be 
pretty full of long Litter, it ſhould be equally trod down cloſe 
in every Part, otherwiſe it will be ſubject to heat too violent- 
ly; and conſequently the Heat will be much ſooner ſpent, 
which is one of the greateſt Dangers this Bed may be 
liable to. During the firſt Week or ten Days after the 
Bed is made, you ſhould cover the Glaſſes but flightly in 
the Night, and in the Day-time carefully raiſe them to 
let out the Steam, which is ſubject to rite very copiouſly 
while the Dung is freſh: but as the Heat abates, fo the 
Covering. ſhould be increas'd, otherwiſe the Plants in the Beds 
will be 1 in their Growth, if not intirely deftroy'd, In 
order to remedy this Evil, if the Bed be very cold, you muſt 
put a pretty good Quantity of new hot Dung round the Sides 
of it, which will add a freſh Heat thereto, and cauſe it to 
continue a conſiderable Time after; and as the Spring ad- 
vances, ſo the Sun will ſupply the Loſs of the Dung's Heat ; 
but then it will be adviſeable to lay ſome Mowings of Graſs 
round the Sides of the Bed, eſpecially if the Nights ſhould 
prove cold, as it often happens in May, which is mw times, 
even at that Seaſon, very hurtful to tender Plants on Hot-beds. 

But although the Hot-bed I have deſcribed is what the Kit- 
chen Gardeners commonly Cr yet thoſe made with Tanner's 


Y Y Bark 
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up round the Sides to the above-mentioned Height of three It hath a Roſe-ſhaped Flower c 


ti 
— 


_ 
— 


ferable, eſpecially for all tender Exotick As to thoſe Frames which are made very deep, it is 9. 
RIS F — require 2 mA Degree of Warmth the better Way to have them made to take aſunder at the four 
to be continu'd for ſeveral Months; which is what cannot be Corners, ſo that they may be — d with Eaſe otherwise 
effected by Horſe-dung. The Manner of making theſe Beds will be very difficult to the Frame off when there is 00 
is as follows: caſion to put in new Bark, or take out the old. The 
T You muſt dig a Trench in the Earth about three Feet deep, of making theſe Frames is generally known, or may lame 
if the Ground be dry; but if wet, it muſt not be above a better conceiv'd by ſeeing than can be expreſs in Wg. 
Foot deep at moſt, and muſt be rais'd two Feet above-ground, ting, therefore I | forbear ſaying any thing more on thy 
The Length muſt be proportion'd to pr dye as intended - Head. | 

it; but that ſhould never be leſs eleven or twelve = : 
Feet, and the Width not leſs than fix, which is but a ſufficient HOTTONIA, Water-Viobet. 


Body to continue the Heat. This Trench ſhould be brick'd The Chara#ers are; 


Z 
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yd in the Spring with freſh Tanner s . . 2 | 1 of one Leaf, which 
Bark, 60. - duch 2 5 Trans — lately drawn out of of 3 . d ys E _ ap? —_ Py E pur ee Center 
their Vats, after they have us'd it for tanning Leather) which | ; — become; 


ſhould be laid in a round Heap for three or four "aq before it 


a cylindrical Fruit, in which are contai 


Seeds. 


: i e Trench, that the Moiſture may the better drain a : 
tg * partic if detain'd in too great G uantity, will We have but one Kind of this Plant, viz, | 
prevent its Fermentation ; then put it into the rench, and Hor ron A, Boerb. Ind, alt. Water-Violee. 0 
gently beat it down equally with a Dung-fork : But it muſt t 
not be trodden, which would alſo prevent its heating, by This Plant is very common in deep ſtandi Waters, | 1 
ſettling too cloſe: Then you muſt put on the Frame over the Ditches, in ſeveral Parts of England. The es of — 0 
Bed, covering it with the Glaſſes, and in about ten Days or plant appear on the Surface of the Water the Begins: al 
a Fortnight it will begin to heat, at which time you may April, and in May the Flowers appear on pretty Jon Sc di 
plunge your Pots of Plants or Seeds into it, obſerving not to Stalks, growing in a Spike. Theſe Flowers are of a a tl 
tread down the Bark in doing of it. Colour, which, together with their fine cut e make, fr 
A Bed thus prepar'd (if the Bark be new, and not ground pcautiful Appearance on the Water. a Pl 
too ſmall) will continue in a good Temper of Warmth for ix It may be propagated in deep ſtanding Waters, ; ſo 
Months; and when you find the Heat decline, if you ſtir up its Seeds when they are ripe, from the Places of 745 qo in 
the Bark again pretty deep, and mix a Load or two of freſh Growth; which ſhould be immediately dropp'd into the Wa 4 
Bark among the old, it will cauſe it to heat again, and preſerve ter where they are deſigned to grow, and the Spring follow tr: 
its Warmth two or three Months longer : There are many they will appear ; and if they are not diſturbed, they will ſoon . 
People who lay ſome hot Horſe-dung in the Bottom of the propagate themſelves in great Plenty. be 
Trench, under the Bark, to cauſe it to heat: but this is what | the 
I would never practiſe, unleſs I wanted the Bed ſooner than HOUGHING is neceſſary and beneficial to Plants, for tw fre 
the Bark would heat of itſelf ; and then I would put but a Things: 1ſt, for deſtroying of Weeds; 2dly, becauſe it dt. tio 
ſmall Quantity of Dung at Bottom, for that is ſubject to make poſes the Ground the better to imbibe the Night Dews, and * 
N heat too violently, and will occaſion its loſing the Heat keep it in a conſtant Freſhneſs, and adds a Vigour to the Tre * 
ſooner than ordinary; and there will never be any Danger of whoſe Fruit, by that means, becomes — 2 


better-conditioned thu 
the Bark's heating, if it be new, and not put into the Trench tter-Conditioned thy 


too wet, tho? it may ſometimes be a Fortnight or more before 


it acquires a ſufficient Warmth ; but then the Heat will be HUMIDITY, is the Quality commonly call'd 1Moifture 


more equal and laſting. or the Power of wetting others, which Quality ſome Liquor 
The Frames which cover theſe Beds ſhould be proportion'd and Fluids are towed] with; and it ro — — * 
to the ſeveral Plants they are defign'd to contain: For Ex- Huidity, in that it depends altogether on the Congruity of 


ample ; if they are to cover the Anana, or Pineapple, the component Particles of any Liquor to the Pores or Surfaces 
back Part of the Frame ſhould be three Feet high, and the ſuch particular Bodies as it is capable of adhering to. 


lower Part fifteen Inches, which will be a ſufficient Declivity Thus Suick/itver is not a moiſt Liquor, in reſpe& to o 
to carry off the Wet; and the Backſide will be high enough Hands or Cloaths ; and many other hings it will not fic 
to contain the Plants that are in Fruit, and the lower Side will to: but it may be call'd a moiſt Liquor, in reſpect to Gold 


be ſufficient for the ſhorteſt Plants; ſo that, by placing them Lead, or Tin, to the Surfaces of which it will preſently al 
regularly according to their Height, they will not only have an here. | 

equal Diſtance from the Glaſſes, but alſo appear much hand- Nay, Water itſelf, that wets almoſt every thing, and is 
ſomer to the Sight. And although many People make their great Standard of Humidity or Moiſture, is not capable 
Frames deeper than what J have allotted, yet I am fully per- wetting every thing; for it ſtands, and runs eaſily off ing 


ſuaded, that where there 1s but Height enough to contain the bular * on the Leaves of Cabbages, and many other Plant 
Plants, without bruiſing their Leaves, it is much better than and will not wet the Feathers of Ducks, Swans, and oth 


to allow a larger Space ; for the deeper the Frame is made, the Water-fowl. 
leſs will be the Heat of the Air inclos'd therein, there bein And it is very plain, that it is only the Texture that m 


no artificial Warmth but what the Bark affords, which will cauſe the Fluid to be humid; becauſe neither Quict luer alu 
not heat a large Space of Air: And as the Pine. apple requires nor Biſmuth, will ſtick upon Glaſs : yet being mix'd togrt 
to be conſtantly kept My warm, in order to ripen the Fruit they will form a Maſs that will ſtick on it, as is very we 


well; ſo it will be found, upon Trial, that the Depth I have known in the foliatins of Lookino-olaſles. i ich lac 
have allowed will anſwer that Purpoſe better than a great- Compolitian 33 ged. 8 g-glaſſes, in which fu 


otherwiſe it would be. 


er. 

But if the Bed be intended for taller Plants, then the HURA, the Sand Box-tree. 
Frame muſt be made in Depth proportionable thereto : but' if 
it be for ſowing of Seeds, the Frame need not be above four- The Characters are; 


teen Inches high at the Back, and ſeven Inches deep in the 7; hath a funnel-ſhaped Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, wii 
Front, by which Means the Heat will be much greater; and , ſpread open at 74 and ſlig A * . 4 Ri 2. = 
this is commonly the Proportion allow'd to the Frames uſually 4 the Bottom of the Tube is placed the Pointal, which oft 
made uſe of in the Kitchen-gardens. As to their Length, that :uard becomes a globular compreſſed Fruit, which has tur 


is generally according to the Fancy of the Owner ; but th Cells. 5 h hich is contained * Heel. . 
2 contain three Lights each, which is in the Whole a * rods 4 HY 1 a} 3655 . F 7 
about eleven Feet in Length; though ſometimes they are made e Know but one Sort o lant, vix. 


to contain four Lights; but this is too great a Length: The 1. Hux A Americana, abutili Indici folio, H. Anſt. 4 
Frames thus made are not ſo handy to remove, as when they rican Hura, with a Leaf like the Indian Abutilon. This 
are ſhorter, and are more ſubje& to decay at their Corners. ſometimes called Jamaica Maluuts, and the Sand Box-t! 
Some indeed have them to contain but two Lights, which is and by others Warnelia and Havelia. 

very handy for raiſing Cucumber and Melon Plants while young ; ES | 
but this is too ſhort for a Bark-bed, as not allowing Room for This Shrub is a Native of the Spaniſb Wet-Indies, | 
a proper Quantity of Bark to continue a Warmth for any whence the Seeds have*been brought into ſeveral Iſlands in. 
conſiderable Time, as was before mentioned; but for the J/:/- Indies, where the Inhabitants cultivate theſe Plants 
other Purpoſes, one or two ſuch Frames are very conve- their Gardens by way of Curioſity, It riſes to the Height 
nient. E fourteen or ſixteen. Feet, and divides towards the N f 
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r which are adorned with | 
ſev ad on their Edges, and terminating in a Point; theſe 
dent” zs alſo the younger Branches, are of a deep green 
Lewes and are full of a milky Juice, which iſſues out on 
Cole in broken or bruiſed, The Fruit of this Plant, if 
their bias main on till they are fully ripe, burſt in_the Heat 
with a violent Exploſion, making a Noiſe like the 
of he 7 Pistol, and hereby the Seeds are thrown about 
uu nſiderable Diſtance, I heſe Seeds, when green, vomit 
i purge and are ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat akin to the Nux 
/ The Seeds of this Plant were ſent from Curtbagena in Neto 
"1 the late Dr. William Houftoun : and fince there have 
3 of the Seeds ſent into England from Barbadoes, 
— there are many of the Plants cultivated in the Gardens 
5 | 
* ps od Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the 
oh filled with light rich Earth, and 2 into a 
Sprins e Tanners-bark, obſerving to water the Earth fre. 
Hon e ik the Night ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes of 
1. Hebel muſt be covered with Mats, to preſerve a gentle 
Warmth in the Bed; but when the Days are warm, 


ed, the Plants will appear in about five Weeks after 
2 are ſown, when they ſhould be carefully cleared 
tom Weeds, and frequently refreſhed with Water. As the 
Plants will advance very faſt, where due Care is taken of then 


| { they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air admitted to them 


in warm Weather, otherwiſe they will draw up too weak, 
When the Plants are about four Inches high, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light tich 
Earth, and plunged again into the Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
being careful to Thade them from the Heat of the Sun, until 
they have taken new Root ; after which Time they muſt have 
free Air admitted to them, by raiſing of the Glaſſes in propor- 
tion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and they ſhould be fre- 
quently watered, When the Plants have filled theſe ſmall 
Pots with their Roots, they muſt be ſhaken out of them, and 
their Roots trimmed, and then placed in larger Pots; which 
ould be filled with the like rich Earth, and plunged again 
into the Hot bed, where they ſhould remain till Michaelmas, 
rovided the Plants have Room, without touching of the 
ſes; at which time they muſt be removed into the Bark- 
bre, and plunged in the warmeſt Part thereof: during the 
Winter Seaſon they muſt be often watered ; but they muſt not 
ne it in ſach Quantities then, as is given to them in Sum- 
ter; they muſt "alſo be kept very warm, otherwiſe they will 
t live in this Country. In Summer they muſt have a large 
re of freſh Air in warm Weather, but they muſt not 

removed into the open Air, for they ate too tender to 
e abroad in the warmeſt Part of the Year in this Coun- 


There are many of theſe Plants now growing in the Stoves 


England, ſome of which are eight or ten Feet high; but I 


ave ſeen but one Plant of this Kind in Flower, which was in 
te Gardens of the Right Honourable Lord Petre, at Ingate- 
me- hall in Eſſex. : 

As theſe Plants have ample Leaves, which are of a beautiful 
een Colour, ſo they afford an agreeable Variety among other 
nder exotic Plants in the Stove ;3 for where they are kept 
am, and duly refreſhed with Water, they retain their 
aves all the Year in Verdure. 

The Fruit of this Plant is, by the Inhabitants of the Veſt- 
lier, cut open on the Side where the Footftalk grew, and 
e Seeds carefully taken out, and the Shells are uſed as a 
andiſh, to contain Sand for Writing ; which gave Riſe to 
e Name of Sand-box. When theſe Fruit are brought intire 
to England, it is very difficult to preſerve them ; for when 
e Heat of the Summer comes on, they uſually burſt with an 
ploſion, and ſcatter their Seeds about. 


HYACINTHUS, ['74w4;, Gr.] Hyacinth, or Jacinth. 
The Chara&ers are 


It hath a bulbous Root : The Leaves are long and narrow * 
le Stalk is upright and naked}. the Flowers growing on the 

Part in a Spike : The Flowers conſiſt each of one Leaf, 
e naked, tubuloſe, and cut into ſix Diviſions at the Brim, 
Þich are reflexed : The Ovary becomes a roundiſh Fruit with 
ree tngles, which is divided into three Cells that are filld 
1b roundiſh Seeds. 


The Species are; 
N " thr nus Anglicus, fore nn Ger, Blue Eng- 


large Leaves in- | 


— 


2. nn Anglicus, flore albo. Me. White Eng- 
iſh Hair-bella. en | e 


3. HxAcixrHUs Anglicus, flore incarnato. Fleſh-colour'd 
TD | 
4: HyAcixr Hus Orientalls brumalis „ are 


allo. Boerh. Ind. The earlieſt White Oriental Hyacinth, 
commonly call d Januarius, | 


5. HyYacinTHvus Orientalis brumalis, flore pallid? TRY 
Boerb. Ind. Oriental Jacinth, with a pale blue Flower, 


_— calPd The Imperial, 
6. HYacinTHus Orientalis albus primus. C. B. Com- 
mon Oriental Jacinth, with a white Flower. 

7. HxAcixdr Hus Orientalis major præcox, diftus Zimbul 


Indi. Park. Par. The great Oriental Jacinth, commonly 


calPd Zimbul Indi. 


8. HYacinTavs Orientalis maximus, flore amarne terules, 
polyanthus, H. R. P. The greateſt Eaſtern Jacinth, with 
many Flowers of a fine blue Colour. | 

9. HYacinTHvus Orientalis, flore pleno cœrules, vel pur- 
89 Park. Par. The Double blue Oriental Ja- 
ein 

10. HyYacinTHts Orientalis candidiſſimus, 2 Pleuo. 
Part. Par. The whitiſh double Oriental Jacintn. 

11. HYAacinTHvs Orientalis, multiplici flore pallidè incar- 
natus. H. L. Double Oriental Jacinth, with a pale fleſh- 
colour'd Flower, commonly calPd The Pulchra, 

12, HYacinTHUs Orientalis, flore pleno, cœrules-purpu- 
re, clave longo, petalis modice reflexis. Boerh, Ind. Double 
blue Oriental Jacinth, with a long Style, and the Petals mo- 
derately reflexed, commonly call d The Double Cardinal. 

13. HYacinTHus Orientalis, flore pleniſſimo albo, intus 
eleganter roſeo, clauo conico obtuſo, petalis valde reflexis, Boerh, 
Ind, The moſt double Oriental Jacinth, with a white 
Flower of an elegant Roſe-colour in the Middle, and the 
2 greatly reflexed, commonly call d The King of Great 

itain. 

14. HyYacinTHUus Orientalis, flore pleniſſimo candidiſſima 
toto & intus, claus conico obtuſo, petalis valde reflexis. Boerh, 
Iad. The moſt double Oriental Jacinth, with a pure white 
Flower, and the Petals greatly reflexed, commonly call The 
Queen of Great Britain. 

15. HYACcINTHUs Orientalis, flore pleno lacteo, lituris cars 
neis, clavis longis. Boerb. Ind. Double Oriental Jacinth, 
with a Milk-colour'd Flower, ſtreak'd with a pale Red, com- 
monly calPd Claudius Albinus. 

16. HYacinTHvs Orientalis, flore pleniſſimo carnes, lituris 
2 claus conico longiſſimo, intus roſeo, petalis valle reflexis. 

verh. Ind. The moſt double Oriental Jacinth, with a Fleſh- 
colour'd Flower, ſtreak'd with a Roſe-colour, and the Petals 
greatly reflexed, commonly call d Apollo. 

17. HYAcINTHUs Orientalis, flore pleno ſquallide candid, 
clava ad baſin utriculato, longo petalis valde reflexis, Boerh. 
Ind. Double Oriental Jacinth, with a dirty-white Flower, 
and reflexed Petals, commonly call d Agaath Mignon. 

18. HY acinTHvUs Orientalis, flore pleniſſimo albo, pauxills 
carnei admiſto, clavo longo anguloſo plano, ore ampliſſimo. Boerh. 
Ind. Double Oriental Jacinth, with a Flower intermix'd 
2 very little fleſh-colour'd Spots, commonly call d Claudius 

ivilis. 

19. HYacinTHUs Orientalis, flore pleniſſimo, carneo & 
corallino rubro, claus craſſo brevi, petalis maxime reflexis. Boerh. 
Ind. Oriental Jacinth, with a very double red Coral-colour'd 
Flower, and the Petals greatly reflexed, commonly calPd Co- 
ralline. 

20. HYacinTHus Orientalis, fore pleni ſſimo candidi 
in fundo oris roſeo. Boerh. Ind. tor 82 = my 
very double pure white Flower, and the Bottom of the 
Rim of a Roſe-colour, commonly call d The Queen of Flow- 
ers. 
21. HYacinTHus Orientalis, flore pleniſſimo candidiſſima, 
petalis anguſtis & magis acutis, Oriental Jacinth, with a very 
double pure white Flower, with narrow. ſharp-pointed Petals, 
commonly call d The King of Flowers. == 

22. HyacinTHus Orientalis, flore pleniſſimo candidifſima 
toto, claus conico, petalis maxime refinris, caule & flore maxi- 
mis, Boerb. Ind. Oriental Jacinth, with a very double 
white Flower, and the Petals very much reflexed, and 
Tas Stalks and Flowers, commonly call d Kaifar's White 

ewel. | 

23. HYacinTHvus Orientalis, flore pleniſſims candido car- 
neo, lituris rubellis, clavo brevi craſſiſſimo, Boerb. Ind. 
Oriental Jacinth, with double white Flowers ſtreak'd with 
red, commonly call'd The Princeſs Royal, | 


Beſides theſe here mentioned, there are a great Variety of 
fine Double Zhacinths, with beautiful variegated Flowers, _ 
| @ 
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of which have Names impoſed on them according to the Fancy 
of their Owners; and ſome of theſe are highly eſteem'd by 
the Floriſts in Holland, where, according to their printed Ca- 
talogues, they have many Flowers which are valued at five, 
fix, ſeven, eight, or ten Pounds per Root; but as theſe are Va- 
rieties which have been obtained from Seeds, ſo the Number of 
them are continually increas'd where People do conſtantly ſow 
of their Seeds; and thoſe new Flowers which ate rais'd, if 
they are large, beautiful, and very double, will always be 
much valu'd at firſt, until there has been a good Number of 
Roots obtained from them; after which they conſtantly de- 
creaſe in their Value according to their Plenty. But to enu- 
merate all the Sorts that are how printed in the Dutch Cata- 
logues, would be to no Purpoſe in this Place, therefore I ſhall 
only mention ſome of the ftarry Hyacinths, and afterwards 


proceed to their Culture: 


1. HYacinTHUs 2 bifolius Germanicus, C. B. P. 
flore cœrulto. Early blue ſtarry Hyacinth, vulgo. 

2. HYacinTHus flellaris bifolius; Germanicus, flore exal- 
bide. Brerh, Ind. Early white ſtarry Hyacirth, vulgo. 

3. HyYacinTHvus fellaris Byzantinus, Cluſ. Great ſtarry 
Hyacinth, /g. | 

4. HyacinTHvs feellaris cœruleus amænus. C. B. P. Fine 
blue ſtarry Hyacinth. 3 

5. Hyacixrnus flellatus Peruanus. H. Eyſt. Blas ſtarry 
Hyacinth of Peru. 

6. HyAcixrHvus fellatus Peruanus, flore allo. White 
ſtarry Hyacinth of Peru, 


The firſt of theſe Species is a Native of England, growing 
in Woods, and under Hedges in divers Parts, but eſpecially 
near Londom. The two next mentioned are Varieties which 
have been accidentally obtain'd from the firſt, from which tley 


differ only in the Colour of their Flowers. The twenty next 


mentioned are all of them Varieties of the Oriental Hyacinths, 
which were originally brought from Aa; but by the oy 
of the Floriſts in Holland and Flanders, they have been ſo 
much improv'd, as to become one of the moſt ornamen- 
tal Flowers of the Spring: And as they continue ſowing 
Seeds annually of theſe Flowers, ſo they not only increaſe the 
Numbers of their Flowers, but have yearly ſome extraordina- 
Beauties appear; which are, according to their Stature, 
auty, and other Properties, highly eſteem'd, and are ſome- 
times _ at a very great Expence by the curious Delighters 
in theſe Beauties. | 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts of the ſtarry Hyacinths are found 
in ſome Parts of Germany : The firſt is alſo a Native of Eng- 
land ; the ſecond being only a Variety of the firſt, which pro- 
bably was obtain'd from Seeds: The third and fourth Sorts 
were brought from Conſtantinople; and the fifth and ſixth Sorts, 
tho', by their Names, ſuppos'd to be brought from Peru, yet 
are they found in many Places in the Levant, and Monſ. 
Teurnefort mentions them as Natives of Portugal ; but my 
ingenious Friend Mr. Henry Hzpkey ſent me ſome Seeds of 
them which he gather'd upon Gibraltar Hills, where he found 
them growing in great Plenty. The two firſt mentioned do 
flower in February, which cauſes them to be greatly eſteemed. 
The third and fourth Sorts produce their Flowers in April ; 
but the fifth and ſixth: do not flower until the Middle of May: 
Jo that they keep a regular Succeſſion from the Middle of Fe- 
bruary until the End of May; and if their Roots are permitted 
to remain three Years undiſturb'd, they will produce many 
Stems of Flowers from each Tuft, whereby they will make 
a very beautiful Appearance, and continue the Succeſſion much 
better than when they are tranſplanted every Year, and their 
Flowers will be much ftronger. | 
All the different Sorts of Hyacinths are propagated by Seeds 
or Off-ſets from the old Bulbs : The former Method has been 
but little practiſed in England till very lately; but in Holland 
and Flanders it hath been continually follow'd for many Years, 
whereby they have obtain'd a very great Variety of the moſt 
beautiful Flowers of this Kind ; and it isowing to the Induſtry 
of the Floriſts in thoſe Countries, that the Lovers and Delight- 
ers in Gardening. are ſo agreeably entertain'd, not only with 
the curious Variety of this, but of moſt other bulbous-rooted 
Flowers; few other Floriſts thinking it worth their Trouble 
to wait four or five Years for the Flowers of a Plant, which, 
when produced, perhaps there might not be one in forty that 
may deſerve to be preſerv'd : but they did not conſider, that it 
was only the Loſs of the three or four firſt Years after ſowing ; 
for if they continued ſowing every Year after they began, there 
would be a Succeſlion. of Flowers annually, which would 
conſtantly produce ſome Sorts that might be different from 
what they had before ſeen ; and new Flowers being always the 
moſt valuable by {ſkilful Floriſts, (provided they have good 


Properties to recommend them) it would always be , ”* 


cient Recompence for their Trouble, and Loſs of Time 
The Method of raiſing theſe Flowers from Seed, B 
follows : Having provided yourſelf with ſome good 5 a 
(which ſhould be ſaved from either ſemi-double, or ſu Sed, 
le Flowers as are large, and have good Properties) — li. 

ave a Parcel of ſquare ſhallow Boxes or Pots, which), mult 
fill'd with a freſh, light, ſandy Soil, laying the de 
level; then ſow your Seeeds thereon as equally as poſſible "ery 
vering it about half an Inch thick with the ſame light od 
The Time for this Work is about the Beginning of ** 
Theſe Boxes or Pots ſhould be placed where they mi 4 
the Morning-Sun only until the Middle or latter Eng 4 f 90 
tember, at which Time they ſhould be remov'd into 3 Of ep. 
Situation; and towards the End of October they ſhoulg b. met 
ced under a common Hot- bed Frame, where they may t pla- 
during the Winter and Spring Months, that they may gee 
tected from hard Froſts ; tho' they ſhould be expoſeq — 
open Air at all times when the Weather is mild, In þ,, de 
ry the young Plants will begin to appear above-ground . 
which time they muſt be carefully ſkreen'd from Frofts wh, 
wife it will prove vety injurious to them: but you mut * 
cover 'em at that Seaſon, but in the Night, or in y f 
Weather; for when the Plants are come up, if they mn 
cover'd, — will draw up very tall and ſlender, and s 
prevent the Growth of their Roots. In the Middle of Aae 
if the Weather proves good, you may remove the Boxe, * 
of the Frame, placing them in a warm Situation; obſervi 
if the Seaſon be dry, torefreſh them now and then with * 

tle Water, as alſo to keep them very clear from Weeds, wh 
would ſoon over-ſpread the tender Plants, and deſtroy then 
if ovary to remain. 

Towards the latter End of April, or the Beginning of 
theſe Boxes ſhould be * into a core Puke. 
the Heat of the Sun at that Seaſon would be too great for thef 
tender Plants, cauſing their Blades to decay much ſooner tha 
they would if they were ſkreen'd from its Violence: In t 
ſhady Situation they ſhould remain during the Heat of dun 
mer, obſerving to keep them conſtantly clear from Weed 
but you muſt not place them under the Dripping of Treg 
&c, nor ſhould you give them any Water after their Nad 
are decay'd, for that would infallibly rot the Roots, Abo 
the Middle or Latter-end of Auguſ you ſhould lift a little he 
rich Earth over the Surface of the Boxes, and then rem 
them again into a warmer Situation, and treat them, duti 
the Winter, Spring, and Summer Months, as was before 
rected ; and about the Middle of Augu/t you ſhould prepare 
Bed of light, rich ſandy Soil, in Proportion to the Quantity 
your Seedling Plants, and having levell'd the Surface very ere 

ou ſhould take out the Earth from the Boxes in which y 
lants were rais'd, into a Sieve, in order to get out allt 
Roots, which by this time (if they have grown 2 
about the Thickneſs of a {mall Quill : theſe Roots ſhaull 
placed upon the Bed at about two or three Inches aſunder, 
ſerving to ſet the bottom Part of their Roots downwards ; t 
cover them over two Inches thick with the ſame light En 
but as it will be impoſſible to get all the ſmall Roots out of 
Earth in the Boxes, ſo you ſhould ſpread the Earth upon 
other Bed equally, and cover it. over with light Earth; 
which Method you will not loſe any of the Roots, be t 
ever ſo ſmall, | 
"Theſe Beds muſt be arched over with Hoops, and in 
hard froſty Weather they muſt be cover'd with Mats, &. 
rotect em from Froſt; and in the Spring, when the gr 

aves are above Ground, if the Weather thould be very d 

you muſt refreſh em with Water: but do this ſparingly; 

nothing is more injurious to theſe Bulbs, than too g 
Quantities of Moiſture, During the Summer-ſeaſon youn 
conſtantly keep the Beds clear from Weeds ; but after 
Blades are decay'd, you muſt never give them any Wat 
And in Autumn you ſhould ſtir the Surface of the Bed wi 
very ſhort Hand-fork, being exceeding careful not to thr 

ſo deep as to touch the Roots, which, if hurt, are very | 
jet to periſh ſoon after: Then ſift a little freſh, light, 

arth over the Bed about an Inch thick, or ſomewhat mi 

and in Winter cover 'em again, (as was before directed); 
this Bed the Roots may continue until they flower, wie 
commonly five Years after ſowing, obſerving to treat 
both in Summer and Winter, as before. 

When their Flowers begin to ſhew themſelves, you ſh 
mark all ſuch as appear to have good Properties, by thruſi 
ſmall Stick down by each Root ; which Roots, at the 4 
for taking them up, ſhould be ſelected from the re, 
planted by themſelves : Tho? I would by no means adviſe 
rejecting any of the other Roots, until they have blond 

ears, before which you cannot be aſcertained. of their . 
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6 Leaves of theſe Plants begin to decay, their 
When 2 IRE up; and the Earth. of the Bel being 
Roots mo Ridge, the better to ſhoot off the Moiſture, they 

80 = laid into the Earth again in an horizontal Poſition, 
ſhould the green Leaves hanging downwards from the Roots, 
lens the great Moiſture contained in their very ſucculent 
where * Flower-ſtalks is exhaled, and prevented from en- 
Lea - Roots; Which, when ſuffer'd to return into them, is 

ten the Cauſe of their rotting : In this Ridge the Roots 
Fer main until the Leaves are quite dried off, when they 
foul?” taken up; and after being cleared of all manner of 
mul which would be hurtful to them, they muſt be laid up 
Fith, s, where they may be preſerved dry until September, 
in Bo 4 is the proper Seaſon for planting them again. The 
4 of doing this, ſhall be hereafter mentioned, when we 
Me \ the ment of old Roots. 
_ Hyacinth of Peru may alſo be raiſed from Seeds in the 

The 8 as the common AHyacinths, with this Difference 
ſame * as they ſeldom loſe their green Leaves or their Fi- 
only” {> their Roots muſt not be kept out of the Ground, but 

14 be planted again immediately when they are taken up. 
_ beſt Seaſon for this Work is in Augu/t : And they ſhould 
. in a Border expoſed to the df Sun; fot if 
be p are planted in a very hot Situation, the Flowers decay 
* after they are ex ed, ſo that they ſeldom continue in 
3 above a Week; whereas, if they are ſkreen'd from 
the violent Heat of the Sun, they may be preſerved near three 
Weeks, and will have a greater Number of Flowers open at 
nce upon the ſame Stem, ; 

I ſhall now proceed to the Culture of ſuch Hyacinths as have 
either been obtained from Holland, or are of our own Pro- 
juct from Sceds, that are very beautiful, and worthy to be pre- 
ved in Collections of good Flowers; and it hath been the 
A + of Skill in the Management of theſe noble F lowers, 
#hich has occaſion'd the ill Succeſs moſt People have had with 
emin England, whereby they are almoſt entirely neglected, 
uppoling their Roots degenerate after they have flower'd in 
und: Which is a great Miſtake ; for were the Roots ma- 
ved with the ſame Art as is practiſed in Holland, I am fully 
anvinced they would thrive full as well in England as they do 
Hand, or elſewhere, as I have experienced; for, from 
out an hundred Roots which J have received from Holland at 
jo or three different times, I have increaſed them to almoſt 
ible the Number of ftrong Roots, all which flower'd in the 
ing Amo 17 30, ſtronger than they did when I firſt received 
tem ; and I dare ſay they were as large, and produced as many 
Fowers upon their Stems, as the fame Sorts ever did in Hol- 
: And by Letters which I have lately receiv'd from my 
7 worthy ingenious Friend Fan Fae Eſq; near Edin- 
gh, he hath ſucceeded ſo well in the Management of theſe 
lowers, as to equal any of the Dutch Floriſts in the Number 
nd Strength of his Flowers: And he has raiſed great Quanti- 
es of Flowers from Seed of his own ſaving, from amongſt 
hich he has obtain'd a moſt extraordinary fine one, which he 
lb The Royal Britiſh Star; the Height of its Stem was 
vent Inches, upon which were twenty-three Bells, or Flow- 
placed in a pyramidal Order, each of which was very 
ge and double, of an extraordinary white Colour on the 
Jpper part of the Petals ; but the Lower-part or Centre of the 
wer of a very deep Violet Colour. This Flower is thought, 
ſereral curious Gentlemen (who have ſeen the fine Collecti- 
of Hacinths in the Dutch Gardens) to be equal to, if not 
xceeding any Flowers they have ſeen in Holland. But to pro- 
: d x 


ed: | 

The Soil in which theſe Flowers do ſucceed beſt, is a light, 
dy, freſh, rich Earth, which . be compos'd after the 
lowing Manner: Take half freſh Earth from a Common or 
ature Land which is of a ſandy Loam ; this ſhould not be 


Wal en above eight or nine Inches deep at moſt ; and if you take 
ed wi ee Turf or RAY mans with it, it will {till be better, pro- 


ded you have Time to let it rot; to this you ſhould add a 
fourth-part of Sea-ſand, and the other fourth-part of rotten 
w-dung z mix theſe well together, and caſt it into an Heap, 
at m bere it may remain until you uſe it, obſerving to turn it over 
Ince in three Weeks, or a Month. If this Compoſt be made 
vo or three Years before it be uſed, it will be much the better: 
ut if you are obliged to uſe it ſooner, then it ſhould be oftener 
urn'd, that the Parts may the better unite. 


you ſh This Soil ſhould be laid ten Inches deep on the Beds which 
thruſtire delgned for your Hyacinths ; and you may lay a little rotten 
t the T2 -dung or Tanners-bark at the Bottom, which may be 

„ chin reach of the Fibres; but it ſhould by no means touch 


e Bulb, If the Soil be very wet where theſe Beds are made, 
du ſhould raiſe *em ſeven or eight Inches above the Surface ; 
t if it be dry, they need not be raiſed above three Inches. 

Ide Manner of preparing the Beds, is as follows: Firſt, 
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take all the former old Earth out of the Bed to the Depth you 
intend, then ſpread a little rotten Dung or Tan in the Bottom, 
laying it very level; upon this you ſhould lay the above-men- 
tion'd Earth five Inches thick, levelling it very even ; then 
ſcore out the Diſtances for the Roots, which ſhould be eight 
Inches ſquare, in ſtrait Rows each Way; after which, place 
your Roots exactly in the Squares, obſerving to ſet the Bottom- 
part downward ; then cover the Roots five Inches deep with 
the ſame prepared Earth ; being very careful, in doing of this, 
not to diſplace any of them: And if the Tops of theſe Beds 
are made a little rounding, to ſhoot off the Wet, it will be of 
Service, provided they are not made too high, which is a Fault 
the other Way, | 

The beſt Scaſon for planting theſe Roots is towards the Mid- 
dle or latter End of September, according to the Earlineſs or 
Lateneſs of the Seaſon, or the Weather which then happens : 
But I would adviſe you, never to plant 'em when the Ground 
is extreme dry, unleſs there be a Proſpect of ſome Rain ſoon 
after; for if the Weather ſhould continue dry for a conſider- 
able Time after, the Roots would receive 2 Mouldineſs, which 
will certainly deſtroy them, 
Theſe Beds will require no farther Care until the Froſt comes 
on ſevere, at which Lime they ſhould have ſome Peaſe-haulm, 
or ſuch-like Covering, laid over them, which will [keep out 
the Froſt better than Mats, and lying hollow, will admit the 
Air to the Surface of the Ground, and alſo permit the Exha- 
lations to paſs off, whereby the Earth will remain dry, and 
prevent. the Roots from rotting ; which has often happen'd 


, when the Beds have been too cloſe covered. But you muſt 


obſerve to take off this Covering whenever the Weather is 
mild, and only let it continue on in very hard Froſts ; for a 
ſmall Froſt cannot injure the Roots before the green Leaves 
appear above Ground, which is ſeldom before the Beginning 
of February; at which Time the Beds muſt be . arched over 
with Hoops, that they may be cover'd either with Matts, Can- 
vas, or ſome other light 8 to prevent the Froſt from 
hindering the Buds as they ariſe above-ground: But theſe 
Coverings muſt be conſtantly taken off every Day when the 
Weather is mild, otherwiſe the Flower-ſtems will be drawn 
up to a great Height, and become very weak ; and the Pedicles 
of the Flowers will be long and flender, and fo render'd in- 
capable of ſupporting the Bells : Which is a great Diſadvantage 


to the Flowers; for one of their greateſt Beauties conſiſts in 
the regular Diſpoſition of their Bells 


When the Stems of the Flowers are advanced to their Height, 
before the Flowers are expanded, you ſrould place a ſhort 
Stick down by each Root, to which with a Wire form'd into 
a Hoop, the Stem of the Flowers ſhould be faſten'd, to ſup- 
port them from falling ; otherwiſe, when the Bells are fully 
expanded, their Weight will incline them to the Ground, e- 
ſpecially if they are permitted to receive a Shower of Rain, 
During their Seaſon of flowering, they ſhould be cover'd in 
the Heat of the Day from the Sun, as alſo from all heavy 
Rains: but they ſhould be permitted to receive all gentle 
Showers, as alſo the Morning and Evening Sun : but if the 
Nights are froſty, they muſt be conſtantly defended therefrom, 

ith this Management, Ju may continue your Macintbhs in 

eauty at leaſt one whole Month, and ſometimes more, ac- 
ms to their Strength, or the Favourableneſs of the Sea- 
on. 

When their Flowers are quite decay'd, and the Tops of 
their Leaves begin to change their Colour, you muſt carefully 
raiſe the Roots out of the Ground with a narrow Spade, or 
ſome other handy Inſtrument, and then raiſe the Earth of 
your Beds into a high, ſharp Ridge, laying the Roots into 
it in an horizontal Poſition, with their Leaves hanging out 
by which means a great Part of the Moiſture contained in their 
thick ſucculent Stalks and Leaves will evaporate, which, if it 
were permitted to return back to the Roots, would cauſe thena 
to rot and decay after they are taken up, which has been the 
general Defect of moſt of the Hyacinths in England. 

In this Poſition the-Roots ſhould remain until the green 
Leaves are intirely dried up, which perhaps may be in three 
Weeks Time, then you muſt take them out of the Ground, 
and wipe them clean with a ſoft woollen Cloth, taking off all 
the decay'd Parts of the Leaves, and Fibres, putting them into 
open Boxes where they may lie ſingly, and be expoſed to the 
Air: But they muſt be preſerved carefully from Moiſture ; 
nor ſhould they be ſuffered to remain where the Sun may ſhine 
upon them : In this Manner they may be preſerved out of the 
* until September, which is the Seaſon for replanting 
them again; at which Time you muſt ſeparate all the ſtrong 
flowering Roots, planting them in Beds by themſelves, that 
they may make an equal Appearance in their Flowers: But 
the Off- ſets and ſmaller Roots ſhos ld be planted in another ſe- 
parate Bed for one Year, in which Time they will acquire 


2 2 2 Strength, 
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Strength, and by the ſucceeding Year will be as ſtrong as the 
older Roots. MT 

The ſingle and ſemi-double Flowers ſhould be prey alſo 
in a Bed by themſelves, where they ſhould be carefully ſhelter- 
ed (as was directed before) from the Froſt, until the Flowers 
are blown; at which Time their Covering ſhould be intirely 
removed, and they ſuffered to receive the open Air; which, 
tho” it may ſoon deface the Beauty of the Flowers, yet it is 
abſolutely neceſſary to promote their ſeeding : and when the 
Seeds are quite ripe, you muſt cut off the Veſſels, and preſerve 
them, with the Seeds therein, until the Seaſon for ſowing it. 
But you muſt obſerve, that after theſe Flowers have produced 
Secds, they ſeldom flower ſo well again, at leaſt not in two 
Years after ; ſo that the beſt Method to obtain good Seeds, is 
to plant new Roots every Year for that Purpoſe. | 

The common Engliſh and flarry Hyacinths are very hardy 
Plants, as are ſome of the ſingle blue and white Oriental Sorts, 
and do increaſe very faſt by Off-ſets from the old Roots; ſo 
that it is hardly worth while to propagate them by Seeds, eſpe- 
cially ſince it can ſcarcely be expected to receive any great Va- 
rieties from them: Theſe Flowers, tho* common, are very 

retty Ornaments in the Borders of the Flower-Garden, where 

E intermix'd with other bulbous- rooted Flowers, they add 
to the Variety, and continue the Succeſſion of Flowers a long 
Time in the Spring ; and as they are very hardy, and only re- 
quire to be tranſplanted every other Year, ſo they are worthy 
of a Place in every good Garden. 

The Hyacinth of Peru is one of the lateſt Flowers of all 
this Tribe, ſeldom appearing before the Middle, and ſome- 
times not until the latter End of May : This, as I before ob- 
ſerved, ſhould have a Situation expoſed to the Morning Sun, 
and a light rich Soil : But as this ſeldom loſes its Leaves or 
Fibres entirely, ſo it cannot be kept long out of the Ground ; 
the beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting their Roots is in Augu/t or 
September ; at which Time the Off-ſets ſhould be taken from 
them, and the ſtrong Roots planted again for flowering ; but 
the ſmall Roots ſhould be placed in a Nurſery-bed, until they 
have acquired Strength to flower. The Diſtance and Depth 
of planting theſe, being much the ſame with what I have al- 
ready mention'd for the other Hyacinths, I ſhall forbear re- 
peating it. 

I ſhall add in this Place another Hyacinth, which is now pre- 
ſerved in curious Collections of exotick Plants; it was orig: 
nally brought from the Cape of Good Hope ; and being a Na- 
tive of a warm Climate, will not endure the Cold of our 
Winters in the open Air ; but, for the Beauty of its Flowers, 
well deſerves a Place in a Green-houſe : It is called, 


. HyacinTavus Africanus tuberoſus, flore caruleo umbellato. 
Breyn. prod. The African Hyacinth, with a tuberoſe Root, 
and blue Flowers, growing in Umbels. 


The Roots of this Plant ſhould be put in Pots, filled with the 
ſame Earth as was directed for the other Hyacinths : "Theſe 
Pots during the Summer-ſeaſon, may be expoſed to the open 
Air with other Green-houſe Plants, and in Winter muſt be 
houſed with them. The Time for tranſplanting the Roots, is 
towards the End of March, before the green Leaves are pro- 
duced too far; after which it is not ſafe ſo to remove them. 
During the Time that their green Leaves are in Vigour, they 
muſt be. frequently watered : But when their Leaves begin to 
decay, it muſt be given them very * for much Wet 
at that Time will rot their Roots: They ſhould alſo have as 


much free open Air, when the Weather is mild, as they can 


poſſibly receive; for which Purpoſe they ſhould be placed near 
the Windows of the Green-houſe ; for they require only to be 
ſhelter'd from Froſt, and extreme cold Air, being in other re- 
ſpects very hardy. 

This Plant is propagated by Off-ſets taken from the old Roots 
at the Time of tranſplanting them; which muſt be managed 
as hath been directed for the old Roots. The Flowers of this 
Plant are produced in Auguſt and September; but it ſeldom 
perfects Seeds in England. 


HYACINTHUS TUBEROSUS. 72 | | | 
The Characters are; . 1 
It hath, a tuberoſe Roct: The Stalk is erect, and ſurrounded 
with a leafy Covering by Interval: The Flowers are 577 and 


of a Lily-/hape, being much longer and larger than thoſe of the 
Bulbous Hyacinths. y a Y 3h K 


The Species are; 


1. HyYacinTHus Indicus tuberoſus, flare Hyacinthi orien- 
talis. C. B. P. The Indian Tuberoſe-rooted inth, com- 
monly calPd, The Tuberoſe. bo pug 
2. HyacinTaus Indicus tuberous, flore plens. Baerh, Ind. 


alt, The Indian Tuberoſe-rooted Hyacinth, wi 
Flower, commonly call d, The Double — * Coubl 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in 
Europe : The Roots of this Sort are generally * Fart of 
Genoa in great Plenty every Spring, by the Perſons 2 frog 
over Orange trees for Sale. But the ſecond Sort is ve bring 
and at preſent only in the Gardens of ſome curious b. ce, 
who have been favour'd with the Roots by Monſ. 4: * 
near Leyden in Holland, who obtain'd it from Seed; 
ſingle Kind ſome Years ſince. This Curioſity was fe of the 
Years kept as a Rarity by the Gentleman that Tag z "9 
Seeds, who refuſed to part with it *till of late, tho' he * 
Plenty of the Roots, as to deſtroy ſome Hundreds he; ſuch 
vow 1 any of them. OR Ne be 

eſe Plants are propagated -ſets taken 
Roots, which ſend them: forth fn reat Plen Fes the ol 
require to be ſhelter'd from the Cold of our Winter, * te 
Method is ſeldom practiſed in England, becauſe we can bo = 
niſhed with freſh firong Roots annually from Abroad a — 
cheap Rate: all therefore proceed to the 
Roots which are brought rk and. cal 

The Roots of this Plant generally arrive here in F 
which is full early enough to plant them for the firſt gcaſo: 
But in order to continue a Succeſſion of theit Flowers, 8 
ſhould be planted at three different Times: The firſt, t the 
latter End of February, or the Beginning of March: the 
will flower at the latter End of May, or Beginni of Jr. 
The ſecond ſhould be planted the Beginning of Ari : 8 
will flower in July. The third ſhould be planted in the Be 
ginning of May, which will flower in Auguſt or September and 
tome of them will continue *till October. By which Meth 
228 continue this fragrant Flower for four or five Monty 
in Beauty, 

When you are provided with the Roots, you muſt Prepare 

moderate Hot-bed, upon which ſhould be placed a Parcel d 
ſmall Flower-Pots, fill'd with freſh, light, rich Earth; then 
having taken off the Filth and decay'd Leaves, and Fibre of 
the Roots, as alſo the Off- ſets, (which, if permitted toremain 
upon the flowering Roots, will exhauſt much of their Nouriſh 
ment, and cauſe *em to blow very weak) you muſt plant th 
Roots one into each ſeparate Pot, obſerving that the Bud o 
Upper Part of the Root is but juſt cover'd with the Eat 
for if they are buried too deep, they will ſometimes mif 
carry. 
Theſe ſhould have but little Water until they apppear abon 
Ground, but afterwards they require — oh refreſl 
ed therewith: And as the green Leaves advance, ſo you mul 
be careful to give them Air, in Proportion to the Heat of th 
Weather, and the Bed in which they are planted ; for if th 
are forc'd too faſt, it will cauſe their Flower-ſtems to run ut 
very weak and tall; but the Flowers will be fewer in Number 
and much ſmaller, than when they are brought up harder 
As the Stems advance, ſo you muſt raiſe your Coverings, ac 
increaſe the Proportion of free Air; and in the Middle « 
May a ſlight Covering with Mats will be ſufficient ; for the 
you muſt harden them by Degrees to bear the open Air. Whet 
the Flowers begin to open, the Pots ſhould be removed int 
Shelter; for if they are permitted to continue abroad, the M 
will ſoon deface the Flowers: But if they are ſkreen'd fro 
Wet, and the violent Heat of the Sun, they will continue i 
Beauty a long Time. 

- Thoſe Roots which are planted later in the Seaſon will r 
quire a leſs Degree of Heat; fo that if the Hot-bed does buf 
bring them well up above-ground, the Heat of the Sun will by 
ſufficient for them afterwards, provided the Seaſon be not ve 
cold and wet; for if it ſhould happen to prove ſo, you mul 
add freſh Warmth to the old Bed, or remove the Pots to a net 
one to bring them forward, otherwiſe they will not flower th: 
Seaſon, | | 

The double-flower'd Sort being propagated by Off-ſets, 
ſhall ſet down the Method uſed by Monſ. de la Court, as 
obſerv d when I was at Leyden. In the Spring he takes up t 
old Roots before they begin to ſhoot, from which he takes dl 
all the Off- ſets; then he plants the ſtrong Roots in the 
ner above directed for the ſingle Sort: But the Ofi-ſets h 
plants about four Inches aſunder, upon a freſh Hot-bed cove! 
over with very rich Earth ; this is arched over with Hoop 
and cloſely cover'd with Canvas and Mats, which are contin 
ed en during the Spring Months while the Weather is cold 
But as the Summer advances, ſo the Coverings are rem" 
and the Plants ſuffered to enj y the free open Air until t 
Autumn following, that the Niphts begin to be cold, when 
covers them, as before, until the Leaves are quite wither" do 
at which Time he takes ſome of them, and preſerv es 
Roots in dry Sand in e But others he ſuffe 


- 
— 


— = 
a til the ſucceeding 8 obſerving to a Perpendicular which reaches from thence to the Top of 
to continue in 25 the Roots — Profs; whöch if the Water, altho* the Pipe ſhould be much inclined any ay, 
to cover them: 11 A= from, as alſo from too much Vet, or tho? it ſhould be ever ſo irregularly ſhaped, and much broader 
they are not Jeſtr oy them. in ſome other Place than the Bottom. ? 
will entirely en I obſerved ſome Hundreds of Roots 1 — A Body _ — gs ry 1 ow. ſuſtains a * 
this ; Garden above-men'tion'd ure from ui ich alſo increaſes as the 
145 TI. 0 " is placed deeper beneath the Surface of the Fluid, * 


0 zn flower, and a large Quantity of younger Roots, 
which wow 2 the fuccevding Y 


he always 
4 the Off- iets will be two Years before they 


every 17211 02 old Roots will not flower again till the third 


OTYLE, [of ta, Mater, and Rory, @ Cavity; 

Apo pn has a Cavity in the Leaves, and grows in 
2 Water Navelwort. 

plant grows in great Plenty in moiſt Places in moſt 

* Fngiand, and is never cultivated for Uſe, ſo I ſhall paſs 


it yer with only naming it. 
HY DROLAPATHUM. Vide Lapathum, 


HYDROPHYLLON, Water-Leaf. 
The Characters are; | 


bell-ſhaped Flawer conſiſting of one Leaf, and cut 
: I — br 8 — ; from the Bottom-part of the Flower ariſes 
4, nintal, which afterward becomes a Fruit, opening in two 


Parts, inclying Seeds of the ſame Shape as the Veſſel. 


We have but one Sort of this Plant, viz. 
HypROPHILLON Morin. Joncg. Hort. Water-Leaf of 
Morinus. 


This Plant is very hardy in reſpect to Cold, but it ſhould be 
JLanted in a moiſt rich Soil; if it is planted in a dry 
aum Soil, it will not live, unleſs it is conſtantly wa- 
red in Weather. It may be propagated by part- 
» of the Roots, which ſhould be done in Autumn, that 
ie Plants may be well rooted before Spring ; for otherwiſe 
will require a great deal of Water to preſerve them. The 
Noot ſhould not be parted too ſmall, nor ſhould it be done 
wery Year, for that will weaken them too much; they will 
frive very well in a ſhady Situation, provided it is not under 
the Drip of Trees. It flowers in June, but doth not perfect 


eb in this Country. 


HYDROPIPER, the common biting Arſe-ſmatt, which 
ons in great Plenty in moiſt Places near Ditches Sides almoſt 
wery-where, 


> landing, of tw, 1 ftand or flop ; Hydroſtaticks be- 
_— 1 Doctrine of the Equilibrium of Liquors] 
the Doctrine of the Gravitation of Fluids; or it is that Part 
f the Mechanicks which conſiders the Weight or Gravity of 
uid Bodies, particularly of Water, and of ſolid Bodies im- 
nerg d therein. 

To Hlroſtaticts belong whatever relates to the Gravities and 
quilibria of Liquors 3 with the Art of weighing Bodies in 
ter, in order to eſtimate the ſpecifick Gravities, 

Of the Uſe of this Science in Horticulture, the Reverend 
Dr. Hale, in his excellent Treatiſe of Vegetable Staticks, has 
ven many Examples, by Experiments, ſhewing the Quanti- 
les of Moiſture imbib'd and perſpir'd by Plants and Trees, 
xeceſlary to be known, in order to promote the Buſineſs of 
egetation. 

Some of the moſt uſeful Heads of this Science, are; 

1. That the upper Parts of all Fluids preſs upon the lower. 
2. That a lighter Fluid may gravitate or preſs upon a 
vier. 

3 That if a Body that is contiguous to the Water, be alto- 
ether or in part lower than the upper Surface of the Water, 
e lower Part of the Body will be preſs'd upwards by the 
ater which touches it beneath. 

4. Fhere needs only a competent oe of an external 
ud to account for the riſing of Water in Pumps, c. 

5. If a Body be placed under Water, ſo that its uppermoſt 
wrface lie parallel to the Horizon, the direct Preſſure that it 
ns is no more than that of a Column of Water, whoſe 
aſe is the horizontal Superficies of the Body, and its Height 
e perpendicular Depth of the Water. And if the Water 
lich leans on the Body be contain'd in Pipes, which are open 
both Ends, the Preſſure of the Water is to be eſtimated by 
F of a Pillar of Water, the Baſe of which is equal 
the lower Orifice of the Pipe, and whoſe Height is equal 


HYDROSTATICES, [ 3359ge+m3, of L, Water, and Gato, 


Fa The Reaſon why Water aſcends in Syphons, and by which 
it flows thro* them, may be explain'd from the external Preſ- 
ſure of ſome other Fluid, without having recourſe to the Ab- 
horrence of a Vacuum, 

8. The moſt ſolid Body, which will ſink by its own Weight 
at the Surface ; yet, if it be placed at a Depth twenty times 
(_ than that of its own Thickneſs, it will not fink, if its 

ſcent be not aſſiſted by the incumbent Water. 

9. If a Body which is ſpecifically lighter than a Fluid, be 
immers'd in that Fluid, it will riſe with a Force proportionable 
to the Exceſs of Gravity in that Fluid. | 

10. If a Body which is heavier than a Fluid be immers'd, it 
will fink with a Force that is proportionable to the Exceſs of 
its Gravity, 

11. If any Veſſel be fill'd with Water, or any other Liquor, 
the Surface of which is capable of being even, it will continue 
ſo till diſturbed by ſome other external Cauſe. 

12. When the Fluids are preſs'd, they are preſs'd undegua- 
que, i. e. on all Sides. 

How far the Knowledge of any of theſe Properties of Fluids 
= conduce to the Philoſophical Improvement of Gardening, 
and the Buſineſs of Vegetation, will be more clearly perceiv'd, 
when well conſider'd by the ingenious Artiſt, than being ſet 
forth by Words. 

HYGROMETER, [:ypoyslpov, of Yypo; moiſt, and nt rg. 
meaſure, of werptu to meaſure] is a Machine or Inſtrument con- 
triv'd to ſhew or meaſure the Moiſtneſs and Dryneſs of the 
Air, according as it abounds with moiſt or dry — and 
to meaſure and eſtimate the Quantity of ſuch Moiſtneſs and 

ryneſs. 
| There are divers Kinds of Hygrometers ; for whatever Body 
either ſwells or ſhrinks by Dryneſs or Moiſture, is capable of 
being form'd into an Hygrometer; ſuch are Woods of moſt 
Kinds, particularly A, Deal, Poplar, &c. ſuch alſo is a Cord, 
Cat-gut, &c. | 

Stretch a Hempen-cord or Fiddle-iring along a Wall, 
—_ it over a Truckle or Pulley, and to the other End tie 
a Weight, unto which fit a Style or Index ; on the ſame Wall 
fit a Plate of Metal divided into any Number of equal Parts, 
and the Hygrometer is compleat. 

For it is a Matter of undoubted Obſervation, that Moiſture 
ſenſibly ſhortens the Length of Cords and Strings ; and that as 
the Moiſture evaporates, they return to their former Length : 
And the like may be ſaid of a Fiddle-ſtring, 

The Weight therefore, in the preſent Caſe, upon an Increaſe 
of the Moiſture of the Air, will aſcend ; and upon a Dimi- 
nution of the fame, will deſcend. 

Hence, as the Index will ſhew the Spaces of Aſcent and 
Deſcent, and thoſe Spaces are equal to the Increments and De- 
crements of the Length of the Cord or Gut, the Inſtrument 
will diſcover whether the Air be more or leſs humid now, than 
it was at another given Time. 

The ordinary Contrivance with Whip-eord, is one of the 
eaſieſt ; for that will infallibly ſhorten and lengthen as the Air 
grows moiſter and drier, | 

Some recommend a Cat-gut as the beſt, which may be a 
Yard in Length, ſuſpended, having a Plummet or Piece of 
Lead, with an Index or Pointer, hanging at the lower End, by 
means of which the Cat-gut will twiſt or untwiſt as the Air 
dries or moiſtens, and ſhorten and lengthen ſo as to raiſe and 
ſink the Plummet with the Index ; an this Index will point 
out the Degree ſought for, 
8 Weight of this Lead or Plummet ſhould be about two 

unces. 

Some Perſons who approve a ſine Whip- cord inſtead of Cat- 
gut, uſe a greater Weight of Lead: The twiſting and un- 
twiſting of the Cat-gut or M hip-cord, will make the Lead 
with the Index turn round, as well as riſe and fall : The De- 
grees may be made upon an open Screw of Braſs within, with 
which the Plummet and Index has its Motion, 

When you are provided with a Barometer and Hygrometer, 
compare the Motions of the one with the other, in order to 
judge what Proportion the Riſe or Fall of the Quickſilver in 
the Barometer bears to the twiſting of the Cat-gut or M bi 
cord ; the Degrees of which Motion may be obſerved by 
Index or Pointer of the Hygrometer; and at the ſame time 
both theſe muſt be compared with the riſing and falling of the 
Spirit in a Thermometer, to know what Degree of Heat or 
Cold attends every different Change of Weather. 

HY GROSCOPE 


— 
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HYGROSCOPE, [of bee moiſt, and wuerde to view or 
zonſider] a Machine the ſame as the Ziygrometer, and for the 
ſame Uies, _ 
The Inſttuments are of good Uſe in, Conſervatories for mea- 
ſuring or ſhewing the Dampneſs or Drineſs of them in the 
Winter- ſeaſon. 


HxOSCVYAMCs, {of 8; a Swine, and ways; @ Bean, q. d. 
Hag bean. ] Hen-bane. 


The Characters are; 


The Leaves are ſoft and hairy, growing alternately upon the 
Branches: The 28 the Flower is ſhort, and B ell-ſhaped, 
and divided into 4 Segments The Flower conſiſt 5 £4 one 
Leaf, the bottom Part of which is tubuloſe, but is expan ed at 
the Tep, and divided into five Segments, having five obtuſe Sta- 
mina The Fruit, which is incloſed with the Calyx, reſembles a 
"Pot with a Cover to it, and is divided, by an intermediate Par- 
tition, into two Cells, which contain many ſmall Seeds. 


The Species are; 


1. HxoscvAuus vulgaris, vel niger. C. B. P. Common 
Black Hen-bane, | 3 
2. Hyoscyamvus albus major, vel tertius Dioſcoridis, & 
quartus Plinii. C. B. P. Greater White Hen-bane. : : 

3. Hroscyamvus major, albo ſimilis, umbilico floris atro- 
purpureo, T. Cor, Great Hen-bane like the White, but with 
a dark-purple Bottom to the Flower, 5 

4. rah minor, allo ſimilis, umbilico floris vi- 
renti. Jeſſieu. Leſſer Hen-bane like the White, with a green 
Bottom to the Flower. ; 

5. Hyoscyamvs rubells fore. G. B. P. Hen-bane, with 
a reddiſh-colour'd Fruit. 2 | 

6. Hyoscy amvs Creticus luteus major. C. B. P. Great 
yellow Hen-bane of Candia. | 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which are 

reſerv'd in Botanick Gardens, to add to their Numbers of 

Plants ; but ſince they are rarely cultivated for Uſe, fo I ſhall 
forbear to ſay any thing of them in this Place, 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is very common in England, grows 
ing upon the Sides of Banks and old Dunghills almoſt every 
where, This is a very poiſonous Plant, and ſhould be rooted 
out in all Places where Children are ſuffer'd to come; for in 
the Year 1729 there were three Children poiſon'd with eating 
the Seeds of this Plant, near Tottenham-court, two of which 
ſlept two Days and two Nights before they could be awaken'd, 
and were, with Difficulty recover'd ; but the third, being 
older and ſtronger, eſcaped better. | 
The ſecond Sort is by moſt Authors ſuppoſed to be the true 
White Hen-bane of the Shops, the Seeds of which ſhould be 
uſed in Medicine; tho' there is very little Difference in the 
Seeds of that, and the third and fourth Sorts, either of which 
may probably do. The other Sorts are of no Uſe or Beauty; 
but whoever hath a Mind to cultivate any of theſe Plants, may 
ſow their Seeds in the Spring, upon a light, dry, undung'd 
Soil; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted out, allowing them two Feet Diſtance each way : 
The ſecond Summer they will produce Flowers and Seeds, and 
ſoon after the Roots periſh. 


HYPECOON, 


We have no Engliſb Name for this Plant. 
The Characters are; 


The Flnver conſiſts of four Leaves, which are placed in Form 
of a Croſs ; theſe are 2 divided into three Parts : Out of 
the. Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
plain ſmooth, jointed Pod, full of kidney-ſhaped Seeds, which 
are incloſed in each Joint. 


| The Species are; 

1. HyPEcoon latiore folio. Tourn. ' Broad-leav'd Hype- 
Coon. | 5 | 

2. HyPEcoon tenuiore folio. Tourn, Narrow-leav'd Hy- 

oon. 


3. HyPegcoon Orientale, latiore folio, flore magno. Tourn, 
— Eaftera Hypecoon, with a broader Leaf, and a large 
Flower. >. 

4. HyPEgcoon Orientale, fumarie folio. Turn. Cor. Ea- 
fern Hypecoon, with a fumitary Leaf, | 


The firſt and/ſecond Sorts grow plentifully in the South of 
France, in Spain and Italy ; but the third and fourth Sorts were 


, g ee ar Tg . . 
diſcovered by Dr. Towrnefort in the Lenant; from whence |, 
ſent their Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. he 

Theſe Plants are all of them annual, fo theit Seq, 
be ſown the Beginning of March, on a Bed of light 0 
Earth, where they are to remain; for they ſeldom UCceeg 
they are tranſplanted. When the Plants are come up 
ſhould be carefully cleared from Weeds ; and where th ep 
are too cloſe, they muſt be thinned, leaving them * — 
or eight Inches apart; after this they will require n0 * 
Culture, but to Lov them conſtantly clear from Weg, 7 
June theſe Plants will flower, and their Seeds will 1 
Auguſt. oſs en 

3 when the Spring proves very dry, 
not grow the firſt Veat; but if the Ground is 


be ripe in 


proper. n 
ey are ri 


The Juice of theſe Plants is of a yellow Colour, reſembli 
that of Celandine ; and is affirmed by ſome eminent Phyſician, 
to have the ſame Effect as Opium. 


HYPERICUM, [ vrepmey, q. d. an Herb, the I 0 
which is Eminent ; or becauſe it has reſpect to, or beholds the 
Sun.] St. John's-wort. 


The Characters are; 


Ii hath a fibroſe Rot: The Leaves grow oppoſite by hai 
the Toints FH Stalks : The A = 75 of 2 Le 
which it divided into 2 Parts, and expanded : The Flnuer 
which conſiſts of five Leaves, expands in form of a Roſe, Bau 
many Stamina in the Center ſurrounding a conical Ovary, whi 
becomes a_three-corner'd pointed Fruit, and is divided inta thy 
Cells containing many ſmall Seeds, 


The Species are; 


. HY ERICcU wwlgare, C. B. P. Common St. John! 
Wort. 1 

2. HyrERIcUNM Aſcyron dictum, caule guadrangulb. J. 
St. John's- wort, with a ſquare Stalk, commonly call d St. Peter 
Wort. . 7 

. HyyerIcUM ftidum fruteſcent. Tourn: Stil 
ag St. e A | | 

4. HyPerICUM fruteſcens Canarienſe multiſprum. Hs 
Amſt. Shrubby St. John's-wort from the Canaries, wit 
many Flowers, | 

5. HyptrIcum Orientale, F ks magno. T. Cor, Eif 
St. John's-wort, with a large Flower, | 

6. HyPtrRICUM villaſum erectum, caule rotunds, Tiu 
Upright hairy St. John's-wort, with a round Stalk. 

7. HyPERICUM . T 6 7 non ramoſum, falis lat 
J. B. The moſt beautiful St. John's-wort without Branche 
and a broad Leaf. 

8. HYTERIcUM minus erectum. C. B. P. Small upri 
St. John's-wort. | 

9. HyPERICUM minus ſupinum, vel ſupinum glabrum, ( 
B. P. Small ſmooth trailing St. John's- wort. 

10. HyÞErICUM folio breviore, C. B. P. Short-leav'd$ 
ra | EE, » 

11, HyPegRICUM cri/pum, triquetro & cuſpidats folio. Be 
Myſ. Curled St. LOG OY with a — d al 
pointed Leaf. 9 5 

12. HyrERIcUM perfoliatum & perforatum. Journ. Pe 
foliate and perforated St. John's-wort. 

13. HyeERICUM amplo perfoliato folio, Tourn. St. John 
wort, with a large thorough-wax Leaf. 87 | 

fore puncto 


14. HyyerRICUM Alpinum humilius, ma 
Tourn, Dwarf St. Fohn's-wort of the 4055 with a | 
ſpotted Flower, 1 | 
15. HyrERTcUu m latifolium Luſitanicum. Tourn. Bio 
leav'd Portugueſe St. John's-wort. as 2p 

16. HyezzIcun Lufttanicum, linariæ folig, Teurn. P 
tugueſe St. John s- wort, with a toad- flax Leaf. 
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| HyPERICUM tomentoſum Luſitanicum minimum. Tourn. 
1 alleſt woolly Portugueſe St. John's-wort. 
* HyPERICUM Creticum ſupinum, folio ſubrotundo, flore 
. Torn, Cor. Candy trailing St. John's-wort, with a 
weich Leaf, and a large Flower, „ „„ „ 
HyPERICUM Creticum, ampliſſimo folio nitido. Tourn, 
qd Candy St. John's- Wort, with a large ſhining Leaf. 
„ HyPERICUM 8 foltts caulem ambientibus acutis, 
os vero circinatis. Tourn, Cor. Hairy St. John's-wort, 
eit pointed Leaves encompaſſing the Stalk, and the bottom 
round, acts 
wa 2 ICUM Orientale, foliis ſubrotundis auritis, tauli 
heren Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern St. John's- wort, with 
— Leaves adherihg to the Stalk, ow 
>. HyeniebM Orientale, prarmice foliis, Tourn. Cor. 
Za n St, John's-wort, with ſneezwort Leaves. 
of HyPERICUM Orientale, fartido fimile, ſed inodar um. 
A Cir. . Eaſtern St. John's-wort, like the ſtinking Kind, 
but without Smell. = | a ed 3 a 
HyPERICUM Orientale ſaxatile, ingjoranæ folio, Tourn. 
Cir. Eaftern rock St, Johr's-wort, with a Marjoram 


* HyPERICUM Orientale, aridroſemo hir ſuto fimile, ſed 
ubrum. Turn. Cor. Eaſtern St. John's-wort, reſembling 
urn Tatän, bat non. W 

26. HyrERIcun Orientale, polygoni folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern St. John's-wort, with a knot-graſs Leaf. 

27. HyPERICUM Orientale, caule aſpero purpureo. Tourn. 
Cir. Eaften St. John's-wort, with a rough purple 


_ HyPERICUM Orientale, taule aſpero purpureo, linariæ 


fils. Turn. Cor, Eaftern St. Johi's-wort, with a rough 


le Stalk, and a toad-flax Leaf, 
29. HyPERICUM Orientale, roriſmarini folio glauco. 
Turn. Cir. Eaſterti St. John's-wort, with a ſea-green roſe- 
Leaf, | | 
494 HyPERICUM. Orientale any ney ubhirſutum, caule 
furpureo villoſo. Tourn. Cor. Broad-leav'd Eaftern St. John's- 


wort, ſomewhat hairy, with a purple hairy Stalk. 


firſt and ſecond Sorts are both very common Plants, 
Tank in the Fields in moſt Parts of England; the firſt is 
ted in Medicine, but the ſecond is, of no Uſe : Theſe are 
racly propagated in Gatdens ; but T chuſe to mention them, 
order to introduce the other Sorts,” which deſerve a Place in 
ery good Garden. | 

The third and fourth Sorts are ſhrubby Plants, which are 
rery proper to intermix with other flowering Shrubs of the 
fme Growths, where, by their long Continuance in Flower, 
they will make a very handſome Appearance. The third Sort 
ks of an humble Stature, ſeldom rifing above four Feet in 
Height; but the fourth will grow to the Height of ſeven or 
eicht Feet. OR 
Theſe two Sorts are propagated by Suckers, which are plen- 
tifully ſent forth from the old Plants, The beſt Seaſon for 
king off theſe Suckers is in March, juſt before they begin to 
ſhoot : They ſhould be planted in a light 8 Soil, in which 

ey will endure the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate very well. 

hey may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be 
planted at the ſame Seaſon ; or by Seeds, which muſt be ſown 
in Augyft or September, which is as ſoon as they're ripe ;' for 
i they are kept till Spring, few of them will grow: but as 
hey multiply ſo faſt by Suckers, the other Methods of propa- 
gti them are ſeldom practiſed in England. SE 

The only Care theſe Shrubs require, is, to clear them from 

ckers every Spring, and to cut out all decay'd and luxuriant 
ranches, in order to reduce them to a regular Figure: They 
jroduce their Flowers in Fuly,' and continue flowering until 
the End of September, which renders them very agreeable ; 
* their Leaves, when bruiſed, do emit a very rank O- 
our, 

The Eaſtern Sort is alſo an abiding Plant, but it ſeldom riſes 
dove eighteen Inch&s, or two Feet high: This is propagated 
ly parting the Roots, and planting Cuttings in the Spring; it 
b ſomewhat tenderer than the laſt, but will endure” the Cold 
our ordinary Winters in the open Air, provided it be not 
wo much expoſed to the cold Winds: It may alſo be propa- 
ted by ſowing the Seeds in March upon a Bed of light Earth, 
n n open Situation; and when the Plants are large enough to 
de tranſplanted, they my be placed in the warm Borders of 

e Pleaſure- garden, and the Summer following = will pro- 
uce their Flowers in large Quantities upon the Tops of the 
nanches; which being of a large Size,” and a biight-yellow 
our, do make a very handſome Shew. 


The ſixth, ſeventh, eighth arid ninth' Sorts ate Natives of 


land, growing in Woods and other ſhady Places in divers 


Parts, The tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth Sort; 

grow in the South of France, Italy, and Spain; yet are hardy 

enough to endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well 

in the open Air. The fourteenth Sort grows on the Alpi; the 

fifteenth, ſixteenth, and ſeventeenth Sorts are Natives of Por- 

ragal but all the following Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. 
ournefort in the Levant, 

All theſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing of their 
Seeds ſoon after they are ripe, on a Bed of freſh undunged 
Earth; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
kept clear from Weeds ; the following Spring they may be 
tranſplanted to the Places-where they are to remain ; after the 
Plants have taken new Root, they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from large Weeds, which, if ſuffered 
to grow amongſt them, will over-bear and deſtroy them, 

oft of the Kinds being Natives of Woods and ſhady 
Places, will grow very well under the Drip of Trees ; ſo that 
they may be planted in large Wilderneſs Quarters, where they 
will thrive and make a pretty Variety. But it will be proper 
to keep a few Plants of each Kind in a ſhady Border, where, 
if. they are permitted to ſhed their Seeds, they will produce a 
Supply of young Plants, whereby the Kinds may be preſerved : 
for as ſome of the Kinds do not continue above two or three 
Years, ſo, where there is not Care taken to have a conſtant 
—_— young Plants, their Kinds will be loſt ; for where 
the Shade of the Wilderneſs is very thick, the Seeds which fall 
there will not ſucceed ; becauſe the Leaves of the Trees fal- 


ling in Autumn, when the Seeds are ripe, cover the Ground ; 


whereby the Seeds either do not reach the Earth, or if they 
do, they are fo rA ene nga by the falling Leaves, that 


they cannot enjoy the efits of the Air; ſo that they rarely 
grow. 
HYPERICUM FRUTEX. Vids Spirea. 
HYPOCISTIS, 
We have no Engliſb Name for this Plant. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a bell ſbaped Flower conſiſiing of one Leaf, which is 
cut into ſeveral Segments at the brim : the hinder Part of the 
Flawer becomes a 105 Fruit, divided into Rays, in which are 
contained the Seeds. 


The Species are; 


1. Hxrocrsr 1s Cretica, flore purpures, Tourn, Cor, Can- 
dy Hypociſtis, with a purple Flower. : 


2, HyPpocisTIs purpurea, flire candicante. Tourn. Cor. 


Purple Hypociſtis, with a white Flower. | 
3. Hyeoc1sT1s flore lutee. Tourn. Cor. Hypociſtis, with 
a yellow Flower. 55 : 
4. Hyepoc1sT1s palleſcentis coloris; lineis purpuraſcentibus 
& nonnthil vireſcentibus diftinfta, Cluſ. Hiſt. Pale-coloured 
Hypociſtis, with purpliſh Lines. 


Theſe Plants grow from the Root of the Ciſtus, or Rock- 
1. ſo cannot be cultivated by Art; it being a Super- plant, 
like the Miſleto; and it is not known to grow on any other 
Plant but the Ci/tus. But as one of the Species is uſed in Me- 


dicine, I thought it proper to mention the ſeveral Kinds which 


have been diſcovered, 


HYPOHYLLOSPERMOUS Plants, [of ung under, gad 


a Leaf, and cr, Seed] are ſuch Plants as bear their Seeds 
on the Backſides of their Leaves. 


HYSSOPUS [takes its Name from the Hebrew Word 
e, in which Language Hy//2p ſignifies an holy Herb, or for 
purging or clcahifing ſacred Hie z as it is ſaid in the Pfalms, 
Purge me with Hy/ſop. But what Plant the Hy/op of the An- 
cients was, is not known; but that, it ſeems to have been a 


low Plant, becauſe Solomon is ſaid to have deſcribed the Plants 


from the Cedar to the Hyſſep] Hyſſop. 
The Chara#ers are; 


1 is @ verticillats Plant, with Ing narrow Leaves : The 
Galea (or Creſt) 8 Flower is roundiſh, erect, and divided 


into two Parts : The Barba (or Beard) is divided into three 


Parts ; the middle Part is hollow'd like a Spoon, having a double 
Point, and is ſomewhat winged: The Whorles of the Flowers are 


ſhort, and at the Lower-part of the Stalk are placed at a great 
Diſtance, but towards the Top are cloſer jain'd, ſ as to form 4 
regular Spike, 
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The Species are; 


1. Hyss0pus officinarum cœruled, ſeu ſpicata. C. B. . 
Common Hy/op of the Shops, with blue Flowers growing in 2 
Spike. 4 . 

2. Hyss0evs vulgaris alba, C. B. P. Common Hyſſep, 
with a white Flower, | T: | 

3. Hyssopus rubro flere. C. B. P. Hyſſop, with a red 
Flower. | | : 

4. Hyss0P wy. montana Macedonica, Valerandi Dara. J. 
B. Mountain Macedonian I/ p. 

5 H ys880ÞUs, humulior myrtiſolia. H. R. Par. Dwarf Myr- 
tle-leaf'd Hp. i 

6. 47.9 utringue florida, Dod. pempt. Hyſſop bearing 
Flowers on every Side. 

7. Hygor us . mo — redolens, C. B. P. Com- 
mon op, ſmelling like Mus 

8. . us criſpa. Geſuer, Hort. Curled Ihlſep. 

9. Hy&orvs foliis digretis, C. B. P. Hep with cut 


ves. 

10. Hysopus ſpica breui & rotunda, C. B. P. Hyſſip, 
wich a ſhort and round Spike. 

11. Hvsor us ver/icolor ſive aureus, Park. Par. Gold- 
ſtri HM p. 

on 1 bir ſuta. C. B. P. Hairy Hyfſp. 

13. Hysopus hirſuta, flare albo. Tourn, Hairy Hy/ſ*p, 
with a white Flower, 


The firſt five Sorts of Hy are r either by Seeds 
or Cuttings: If by the Seeds, they muſt be ſown in March 
upon a Bed of light ſandy Soil; when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out to the Places where they 
are to remain, placing them at leaſt a Foot aſunder each way : 
But if they are deligned to abide in thoſe Places for a long 
time, two Feet Diſtance will be ſmall enough ; for they grow 
pretty large, elpecially if they are not frequently cut, to Keep 
them within compaſs : They thrive beſt upon a poor dry Soil, 
in which Situation they wil endure the Cold of our Climate 
better than when they are planted on a richer Soil. If you 
you would propagare them by Cuttings, they ſhould be plan- 
ted in April or May, in a Border where they may be defen- 
ded from the violent Heat of the Snn ; and being frequently 
water'd, they will take Root in about two Months ; after 
which, they may be tranſplanted where they are to continue, 
managing them as was before directed for the Seedling 
Plants, 

The firſt Sort was formerly more cultivated than at preſent 
in Enzlaud, that being the Sort commonly uſed in Medicine. 
"The other Species are preſerved in curious Gardens for their 
Variety, but they are ſeldom cultivated for Uſe. 

It hath been a great Diſpute amongſt modern Writers, whe- 
ther the Hp now commonly known, is the ſame which is 
mention'd in Scripture : About which there is great room to 
doubt; there being very little Grounds to aſcertain that Plant. 
tho* it is moſt generally thought to be the Vinter-Savory, 
which Plant is now in great Requeſt amongft the Inhabitants 
of the Eaſtern Countries, for Outward Waſhings or Purifica- 
ton. 

The other Sorts of Hyſep are very hardy Plants, which will 
endure .the Cold of our Winters in the open Air, provided 
they are planted in a dry undunged Soil ; for when they are 


planted in a rich Soil, they grow very luxuriant in Summer, 


and are leſs able to reſiſt the Cold in Winter: ſo that when 
any of theſe Plants grow out of the Joints of old Walls, (as 
they frequently do) they will reſiſt the moſt ſevere Froſt; and 
theſs Plants will be much more aromatic, than thoſe which 
grow in a rich Soil. 

They may be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds in the 
Spring, in the Manner which is direQteT for the common Sort, 
with which Management all theſe Sorts will agree except the 
ſtriped Kind, which is no way propagated but by Slips, which 
ſhould be planted the Beginning of March, on a Border of 
freſh undunged Barth, obſerving in dry Weather to water 
them until they have taken Root; after which time they 
muſt be kept clear from Weeds, and at Mieharlmas the 
Plants ſhoull be tranſplanted where they axe to remain, which 
ſhould be on 2 dry, ſtony or gravelly Spot of Ground, where 
they wiltpreferve the Beauty of their variegated Leaves much. 
better than in a good Sil. 
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ACEA, {of Town Lat. to lie along ; becauſe thi 
often 105 Lo Ground] Knap-weed, 7 this Plant 


"The Ger wes + 


It is one of the Herbe Capitatz (or Headed Plant 5 
deflitute Arad : The Calyx (or oy ) « . 

orders A Leaves are commonly equa 5 being neither erated 
nor indented : The Florett round the Border of the Had a 
barren ; but _ placed in the Centre are ſucceeded. each by = 
Seed, having a Down adhering ts it. 


The Species are; N 
1. Jace EA nigra pratenſis latifoalia, C. B. p. Broad 
leav'd Meadow Black 8 8 


2. JACRA, cum ſquamis pennatis capite villoſs, 
Woolly-headed Kul- wel, an 7B. 
3. JACEA montana candidiſſima, ſtœbes foliis, 
Mountain 1 with very . La Wen 
4. JAcEA — Jempervirens. H. R. Par, Pottu- 
N p-weed. 4 
5. JactEa Epidaurica, candidiſſima & tomentoſa, T;, 
os” woolly 223 of Raguſa. a 8 n 
» JACEA cyanoides, echinate capite. P. Prickly. 
RY Knap-weed. , oh c 
JAckA nigra pratenſis latifalia, flore alla. Tours. 
Broad-leav'd Meadow __ 4 a White Flow 
er 


8. Jacta nigra pratenſis anguſtifolia, Narrow-lewy 

3 Knap- weed. 

9. Jack A cum ſquamis cilii inſtar piloſis, J. B. 

weed with hairy Selle. de 85 
IO. JACEA nigra, ſuamoſo capite, major. C. B. P. Greats 

er Black Knap-weed, with ſe ſcaly Head. oy 


11. JACEA nigra, ſquamsſo capite, minor. C. B. P. dun- 
ler Black Knap- weed: with a ſcaly Head. 


12. JACEA vulgaris laciniata, fore pur pures. Tourn, Grett 
Knap-weed, or Matfelloa, FTIR 

13. JactA vulgaris laciniata, flore albo, Turn. Gre 
Knap-weed, or Matfellon with a white Flower. 


14. JAcEA latiſſimo laciniato folio, C. B. P. Knap-weel 
with a broad jagged Leaf. 4 | 


15. JAc A cmerea laciniata, fare eo. Triumf. ]. 
aſhi- coloured Knap-weed, wich i Fart 

16. Jack a foliis cichoraceis villofis, altiſſima, flore purpure, 
Tourn, The talleſt Knap-weed, with hairy ſuccory Leaves, 
and a Ife Flower. 

17. JACEA folis cichoraceis willeſis, altiſſima, flore alli. 
Tourn, The edict Knap-weed, th 4 „ 
and a white Flower. 


18. Jace afoliis eruce lanuginoſiss Tourn. Knap-weel 
with woolly Rocket-leaves. 

19. JAcxA foliis candicantibus laciniatis, calyculis no ſple- 
dentibus. Tourn, Knap-weed with whitiſh jagged Lears, 
and Empalement not ſhining, 


20. JacEA foliis lacimiatis wiridibus, calyculis argentit 
Tourn, Knap-weed with green jagged Leaves, and ſilver En- 
palements. 


21. JACEA cahculis argenteis, minor. Tourn, Leſſer Knap- 
weed, with ſilyer Empalements. e 

22. JACEA Alpina, ſucciſe folio, Tourn, Mountain 
Knap-weed, with a devils-bit Leaf. 

23. JactaA — cerinthes, > Rape Vicloriæ. Turn. Kmp- 
weed, 12 a go -wort Leaf, longinſ 

24. Jacea ca latifolia, nervis foliorum lanugm!ſit. 
Bocc. Mu. Bread. lend rant 2 with the, 
Nerves of the Leaves woolly. 


3% J ACEA Cretica aculeata incana. Tourn, Hoary prick» 
ly Knap-weed of Crete. | 

26. JactAa tamentoſa, fokis undulatis. Turn. Woolly 
Enap-weed, ma. waved es. 954 Os 

27. JACEA Cretica ſaxatilis, i folio, Teurn. Cor. 
Rock 8 Candy, 1 1 Leaf. 

28. Jacea Cretica laciniata argentea, parvs flore fav) 
cente. Tourn, Cor. — Candy p-weed, with 
ſmall yellowiſh Flower. | | 

Jaca Cretica acaulus, cicborii folio. Tourn. Cor. Ci 
eee without a Stalk, and a Leaf. 

30. JAA orientalis acaulu, cichorii folio, flore citrm 


Taurn. 55 Eaſtern, Knap-weed, — ad acioer 
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A orientalis atula carthami facie 7 luteo mag · 
1, le. Cr. Spreading Eaſtern Kna l the Face 
Nr 1 


ron, and a large yellow Flower, Lo 
of paſard Sai orientalis, conyze folio, flare 12 Tourn. 
e Eaſtern Knap-weed, with a fleabane Leaf, and a large 
Flower: wientalis, cyani falio, flere paruo, argen- 
5750 = Gr. Eaſtern Ken " A Lich * — 
W. ga ſmall Flower with a ſilver Empalement. 
Leah, F acea orientalis, folio ſinuate ſabtus 1 1 
22 Turn. Cor. ra Knap- weed, /with,,, a 
2 ed Leaf, hoary underneath, and a purple Flow- 


IA orientalis maritima incana, eoronopi folio, \ Taurn, 


er, 
Rs 8 maritime hoary Knap-weed, withs Bucks-horn 


' orientalis perennis, lato coronopi folto ore pur- 
I. Tre. Cor. Perennial Eaſlern N weed, 
puraſe broad Bucks-horn Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 


with 2 br N R 
a orientalis perennis, anguſti  incano corono- 
2 A J fore purpuraſcente, Tourn, 2 Perennial Eaſtern 
2. Les a very narrow and hoary Bucks-horn Leaf, 
and a purpliſh Flower. f NM 
g. JacEA erientalis laciniata incana & muſchata. Tourn, 
* Hoary muſk ja ed-leav'd Eaſtern Knap-weed. 
JacgA ines nf centaurzoides. C. B. P. Prickly 
12 Knap- weed, ike the greater Centaury. 
IAA 35 purpurea, capitulo ſpinoſo, C. B. P. 
Broad-leav'd purple KEnap-weed, with a prickly Head. 
41, Jack ſpinoſa Cretica, an ſpecies 2 Plinii. Zan. 
prickly Knap-weed of Candy, ſuppoſed to be a Species of 


s % 


jo 4 | 
ofiris of Pliny. | 
a 1 u. JackA marina Bætica. Park, Theat, Sea Spaniſh 
*120-weed. "7-7 65s 4 
= Jac EA cyanoides altera, caule alato. Par. Bat. 
b Another Knap - weed like Blue- bottle, with a. winged 
ts ; 4 JaceA Militen 1 3 a Barz Rar. 
EKnap- weed o ta, with conglobate 
al- P 0 Jac 0 orientalis — — N ore luteo. Tourn. 
= Cor, ny 4-5 Knap-weed, with a Bucks-horn Leaf, 
| and 2 vellow Flower. 222 2 FRA 
40 Jac EA arboreſcens, flyracis folio. Tourn. Tree-knap- 
reat weed, with a women! — lebe, fle, fo 
„ JAcEA Cretica fruteſcens, elic alto re magno 
reed He cente. Tourn, Cor. Shrubby auteurs of Can- 
— &, with a goldylock Leaf, and a large purpliſh Flow- 
d. ? 
. Tacea fruteſcens, plantaginis folio, flore allo. Tourn.. 
— # dab nap- wee „with a plantain Lai. and a white 
Flower, | 
* The firſt fix are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
MY March upon a Bed of light rich Earth; and when they are 
ome up, they may be tranſplanted into a Nurſery- bed in ſome 
veel bf "Part f the Gard t about ten Inch Foot 
bſcure Part of the Garden, a en Inches or a 
1 ſunder, where 2 continue until the Michaeimas ſol- 
jo owing, at which Time they may be tranſplanted into the 
85 idle of large Borders in the Parterre Garden, where they 
we nay remain to flower: But the fifth Sort doing tender, ſhould 
Eu- e planted into Pots, and ſhelter'd from great Froſts in Winter, 
- lich, if they are expoſed to, will deſtroy them. The ſixth 
* ut 1s an annual Plant, which ſhould be planted out in May, 
where it is deſigned to remain, and in June it will flower, and 
— 1 deeds will ripen in Auguſt. The firſt Sort is a Native of 
gland, and is very common in Paſture Lands, eſpecially upon 
up- 8 of Banks, or Foot- paths: This is ſeldom cultivated 
Gardens. 
— Theſe Plants may deſerve a Place in large Gardens for Va- 


det /; but they are not proper for ſmall Gardens, their Branches 
nung up too much Room: And their Flowers having no great 


3 ty to recommend them, it is hardly worth excluding bet- 
* tr Plants, to make Room for them. F „ 
woolly ill ſeventh Sort here mentioned, is a. Variety of the com- 


Kind, which differs in.the. Colour of the Flower ; this 


bom times 7 51 4 af . . 
n. Cr. nab — by the Sides * Hedges and Ditches, in 
ſaveſ- _ Sart is. very common. by the Path-ſides.in ſeveral 
lay Th 4 5 ſo is rarely cultivated in Gardens. 
ted Phe. a and thirteenth Sorts alſo grow wild in unculti- 
I _ in 


divers Parts of England, yet are worthy of a 
ein large Gardens; for as they are laſting Plants, which 


ung large and of lang Continuance, ſo they will afford an a- 
20 Ped, EC GA Parts of the Garden, 


Jute very little Care. to. cultivate. them, and their Flowers 


2 under the Drip of Trees, where few better Plants will 
Ive. | i 44 rite tba . 

„The ninth, tenth, and eleventh Sorts, have been found 
4 in England, but theſe are lefs common than either of the 
ormer; 


but in Holland and Flanders they are very common. 

Theſe may alſo be allowed a Plact in large Gardens for the ſake 

of Variety, becauſe they will thrive on the pooreſt Soil, and 
uire no Trouble to <.ultivate them. d 97 

L he fourteenth, ſiſteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth, 
nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-firſt, twenty-ſecond, twenty- 
third, twenty-fourth, twenty- fifth and twenty-Rxth Sorts, 
are Natives of France, Spain, Italy and Germany; for which 
Countries they have been procured, and are preſerved in ſome 
curious, botanick Gardens. Theſe, tho' ſome of them are 
Natives of warmer Countries, yet will live in the open Air 
in England, provided they, are planted in a warm, dry, un- 
dunged Soil, F | 

Ihe thirty-ninth, fortieth, forty - firſt, and forty-ſecond 
Sorts, are all Natives of Spain und 00 ; the thirty-ninth Sort, 
grown erect to the Height of three Feet, and on the Top of 

e Stalks are produced large yellow Flowers, which appear the 
Beginning of Fane, and continue in Beauty moſt part of Fuly ; 
ſo that it deſerves a Place in large Gardens, for the ſake of Va- 
riety. The fortieth, forty-firft, and forty-ſecond Sorts, have 
large Heads and Flowers; which being heavy, and their 
Stalks but weak, they generally trail on the Ground, unleſs 
they are ſupported by Stakes, Theſe alſo produce a great 
Number of Branches, ſo that they require a large Share of 
Room, which renders them leſs valuable. 

The \ wy i gg twenty-cighth, twenty-ninth, thirti- 
eth, thirty-firſt, thirty-ſecond, thirty-third, thirty-fourth, 
thirty-fifth, thirty-ſixth, thirty-ſeventh, and thirty-eighth 
Sorts, were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, from 
whence he ſent their Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, 
"Theſe Plants are ſomewhat more tender than the Sorts before 
mentioned; yet they will abide the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters very well in the open Air, provided they have a dry Soil, 
and a warm Situation, 

"Theſe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, whichſhould be ſown 
in March,on a Bed of freſh undunged Earth, when the Plants 
begin to appear, they muſt be carefully cleared from Weeds ; 
and as ſoon as they are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be re- 
moved and planted in Beds of undunged Earth, at about a 
Foot Diſtance every Way. Theſe Plants muſt be watercd, 
and if the Seaſon is hot, they ſhould be ſhaded until they have 
taken new Root ; after which'Fime they will require no farther 
Care but to keep em clear from Weeds until Michaehnas fol- 
lowing, when they ſhould be taken up and tranſplanted where 
they are deſigned to remain ; the common hardy Sorts under 
Trees, in Wilderneſs Quarters, and other abject Parts of the 
Garden, where they will abide _ Years, and only require 
to be kept clear from the larpeſt Weeds, which will overbear 
them; but as for leſſer Weeds, they will not hurt them: the 
other Sorts, which are more tender, ſhould be planted in a 
warmer Situation, and on a lean ſtony Soil, where they will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, and afford 
an agreeable Variety, ET 

The forty-third, forty-fourth, and fourty-fifth Sorts, are 
annual Plants, The Seeds of theſe muſt be ſown either in 
March, or the Beginning of September. Thoſe which are 
ſown in Autumn will come up, and the Plants will be ſtrong 
enough to reſiſt the Froſt, provided they are in a warm Border; 
and theſe Plants wilt flower much ſtronger, and come earlier 
in the Seaſon, than thoſe ſown in the Spring ; ſo that theſe 
will always produce good Seeds. But if theſe autumnal Plants 
ſhould be deſtroyed 1 Froſt, then ſome of their Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in eb, on a Bed of hght freſh Earth, 
where they are deſigned to remain: For theſe Plants will not 
be large enough to tranſplant till May, when the Seaſon is ge- 
nerally warm; ſo that it will be difficult to make the Plants 
take Root, unleſs they are conſtantly ſhaded and watered : fo 
it is the better Method to ſow theſe Seeds in the Spring on the 
Borders where they are to remain, *nd then all the Care re- 
quired will be to-clear them from Weeds, and thin the Plants 
where they come up too cloſe : But thoſe Plants which come 
up in Autumn, may be tranſplanted out the Beginning of 
March 3 at which Time they will ſoon take Root, and then 
will require no farther Culture but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. Theſe Plants continue a long Time in Flower, e- 
ſpecially the forty-third Sort; which renders chem worthy of 
a Plaee in my 5 Garden. | 

The forty . ſeventh, and 893 are 
ſhrubby Plants, which . four or five Feet, 
and their Stems become woody. e are Natives of the 4 
chipelage, from whence their Seeds have been fert to ſereral 

a curious 
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curious botanick Gardens ; but at preſent they are very rare in 
England, They may be p ted by ſowing of their Seeds 
in March, on a warm Border of freſh Earth ; and when the 
Plants are come up, muſt be —_— weeded, and in 
yery dry Weather 7 ould be frequent y refreſhed with 
Water. When the Plants have acquired Strength enough, 
they ſhould be 1 taken up, and each tranſplanted into 
a — ſmall Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and then 
placed in the Shade until they have taken new Root; when 
they may be removed into an open Situation, where they ny 
remain till October following; during which Time they mu 
be watered in dry Weather, and kept clear from Weeds ; but 
in Winter ſhould be ſheltered under a Hot-bed Frame, 
where they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather, by taking off the Glaſſes every Day ; but in hard 
Froſts they muſt be cloſely covered with Mats or Straw over 
the Glaſſes, to ſecure them from the Cold. The following 
Spring a few Plants of each Kind may be ſhaken out of the 
Pots, and planted in warm dry Borders, where they will live 
thro' the Winter, provided the Froſt is not very ſevere, and 
theſe Plants will lower much ſtronger than thoſe in Pots ; but 
it will be proper to keep two Plants of each Kind in Pots to be 
ſheltered ih Winter, for fear thoſe Abroad ſhould be deſttoyed, 
that the Kinds may be preſerved. 
Theſe Plants ſeldom produce good Seeds in this Country, 
ſo that when the Plants are obtained, they may be propagated 
by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted about the Middle of 
une on a ſhady Border; where, if they are duly watered, 
they will take Root in about two Months ; but it will be 
proper to let them remain in the ſame Border until the Begin- 
ning of September, when they ſhould be carefully taken up and 
planted into Pots, and placed in the Shade until they are root- 
ed: Then they may be expoſed in an open Situation tilt 
the Middle or latter End of October, when they ſhould be re- 
moved into Shelter, and managed as hath been directed for 
thoſe Plants which are raiſed from Seeds. In Summer theſe 
Plants will flower, wher they will afford an agreeable Proſpect, 
if they are placed among other hardy exotic Plants; and as they 
are evergreen, fo they add to the Variety in Winter. 


JACOBZA, [ſo called of St. Zar as ſays Johannes Bau- 
binus, becauſe it is ſaid to grow t the Chapel of St. James 
in Spain] Ragwort. 
The Characters are; | 
Tt hath a radiated Flower, the Tube of which is ay of a 
cylindrical Figure, and the Seeds are faften'd to Down : To which 
may be added, the Leaves are deeply laciniated, or jagged. 


The Species are 


I. 123 5 N G2. . 

2. JACOBZA Africana fruteſcens, flore amplo ures, e 
gan: i ſimo 2 Tu Sieb Ts Ha. 
with an ample purple Flower, and Leaves like Groundſel. 

3. Jacos Z AAfricana fruteſcens, folits incifis, & ſubtus ci- 
zeraceis. Com. Rar. African ſhrubby ort, with cut Leaves, 
and the under ng of an Aſh Colour, x 

4. Jacopza Africana fruteſcens, foliis abſentbii umbelliferi 
at H. A. bby fed oe: Auch hoary — 
like the umbellated Worm wood. | 

5. JacoBAa vulgaris laciniata. C. B. P. Common Rag- 
Wort. 

6. JacogæA /atifelia ris, aguatica. Raii Hit. 
Broad-leav'd Marſh 8 * | me 5 

7. IAcogæA Adina, foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis. C. B. P. 
Roundiſh ſawed-leav d Ragwort of the Alpes. 

8. Jacob æA Alpina, foltis longioribus ſerratis. Tourn, Rag- 
wort of the Alpes, with long ſaw' d Leaves. 

9. JacoBZA montana, betonice folie. Barr. Icon, Moun- 
tain Ragwort, with a betony Leaf. 

10. 2 chryſanthemi Cretici folio glauco. Tourn, Rag- 
wort with a ſea- green mum Leaf. 

II. JacoBzaA ſenecianis folio incano, 2 Raii Hiſt. 
Perennial hoary Ragwort, with groundſel Leaf. 7 

12. JacogæA Pannonita prima. Claſ. Hit. Mountain 
Ragwort, with an undivided Leaf. | 

13. Jacosza foliis — incanis, Mor. H. R. Blæſ. 
Ragwort with large hoary Leaves. 

14. JACOBA A nuritima, five cineraria latifolia. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav'd Sea Ragwort. bs. 

15. JACOBAA pe frac, fore minore. Tourn. Rag- 
wort with fennel-giant Leaves and a ſmaller Flower. 


i6. Jacob, folis ferulaceis, flore mujore, Tourn, Rag- 


wort with fennel-giant Leaves and a larger Flower. | 
17. JacoB&A "hays betryos folio, Boer hb. Ind. alt. A. 
Frican Ragwort, with an Oak of Jeruſalem Leaf. 


18. JacoB zaChia, ſenccionis folio villuſe, flare magna, Tourn, 


open Situation until the latter End of Oober, when they m 


Cor. Ragwort of Chiv, with a hoary groundſel Leaf, and 
4. — by 8 5 . Bern > 

19. JAcobx A Orientalis, ſenecionis folio tenuilſins ©: 
non Ga, flare magno. Tourn. Cob. * ern 5 Wh 
a very narrow divided groundſel Leaf, not hoary, and x big 
ſuperne Virentibu; 


FRO. ] et 
"26; 8 8 9 1 A. 
mferne incanis. Tourn. Cor. rect Sea Ragwort, wi 5 
green on their upper Side, but hoary 4 4 th Lea 
21. JaconBxA Africana fruteſcens, abrotani fals. O4 
Shrubby African Ragwort, with a ſouthernwood Leaf ' 
22. JacoB#a' Africana abſinthii foliit. Oldenl, jg; 
Ragwort, with Wormwood Leaves, TY 
23. Jacos A Americana odorata & viſcoſa, flrum rag; 
breviſſimis albis. Hauff. 4 viſtous American Ray 
wort, with very ſhort white Rays to the Flower, 1 


The firſt Sort was formerly nurs'd up with | 
preſerv'd in Winter amongſt Oranges, Mirtles Ye al 
houſes: But of late it has been tranſplanted into the Ar 
—_ x is og to _ exceeding well; and if planted in: 

il, and warm Situation, will very well endure . 
. Cold of our Climate. TY Tack, 
This Plant, tho? there is no great Beauty in its yet, 
for the Oddneſs of its hoary, regular jagged Leaves, deſerves ty 
have a Place in every good en. 
The ſecond Sort is preſerved for the Beauty of its fine purple 
Flowers, which do continue a long Time ; and growing in 
e Bunches, afford an agreeable Proſpect. 
third and fourth Sorts grow to the Height of five or fx 

Feet, and will abide ſeveral Years, if carefully preſerv'd in 
Winter from extreme Cold: Theſe are commonly prefer. 
_ in the Green-hoaſe among other Exotick Plants, for their 

ariety. 

Theſe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, or Cuttings: But 
12 propagate them by Seeds, you ſhould ſow them ig 

arch upon a Bed of light Earth : Obſerving to water the 

Bed frequently in dry Weather, otherwiſe the Plants will not 
come up. About the Middle of May, if your Seeds ſhoult 
ſucceed well, the Plants will be fit to tranſplant out ; at which 
Time you ſhould pat ſome of the three laſt Sorts into Poy 
fill'd with light freſh Earth, ſetting them in the Shade und 
they have taken Root; after which they may be expoſed in: 


be removed into Shelter. During the Winter- ſeaſon they m 
be frequently water'd, without which they will ſoon decay 
and in Summer they muſt be often pruned, eſpecially the ſecor 
and third Sorts, to make them regular; otherwiſe they a 
apt to be very rude and unſightly, for they grow very vig: 
rouſly, | 
The ſecond Sort will produce Flowers and Seeds the fi 
Year, and is often treated as an annual Plant : But if itt 
houſed in the Winter, it will live very well for two Yea 
They ſhould be renewed every Year or two at leaſt, other 
wiſe they are fubje& to decay : The Cuttings whereof ma 
be planted in' a ſhady Border in any of the' Summer Months 
which, if carefully watered, will take Root in a Monti 
Time, whereby they may be greatly increaſed. 
The Sea Ragwort may be alſo propagated by Cuttings « 
Slips, which muſt be planted and managed as the others; and 
when they are rooted, may be tranſplanted into a warm Stu 
ation, where they may continue to flower and ſeed; It isve 
ſubje& to degenerate when rais'd from Seeds, whereby 
Whiteneſs, which is the greateſt Beauty of this Plant, | 
reatly diminiſhed, eſpecially upon the upper Parts of thet 
— ; ſo that the ſureſt Method is, to propagate it by Cub 


fre fifth Sort is one of the moſt troubleſome Weeds, 

r wet Paſture Lands, and on Commons in almoſt eve 
Part of England; ſo is never admitted into Gardens, ecaul 
where the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Down whis 
adheres to them, will carry them to a great Diſtance ; ſo tid 
all the Ground will be filled with the Weeds, The on 


Method to deſtroy this Plant in Paſtures is, to go Ve" "oy! 
Land in. April, when the Weather is dry, and with 2 Spada 
cut 1 Roots; and, if the Weather cont 1 
nues dry, they will ſoon dry up. This Work ſhould alſo | | 


repeated in Auguft, to cut up ſuch Plants as may have come u 
ſince April; and if this be repeated two or three Ve 
never ſuffering any of the Plants to ſtand to flower, it wil 
fectually deſtroy them. 53 
Tue ſixth Sort is alſo a very common Weed on low mail 
Lands, where the Water uſually ſtands in Winter. This 
alſo a very troubleſome Weed on many Commons, and © 
— but may be deſtroyed in the fame. Manner 3 * 
ormer, 
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ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts are Natives of the 
ind Pyrencan Mountains, from whence they have been 
ocured, and Are —_; — ſeveral 22 — 1 
pon ke of Variety. They ma propagat , 
for den be =T in the Spring, on a Bed of freſh Earth ; 
_ the Plants are come up, they ſhould be carefull 
and 100 and when they are ſtrong enough to be removed, 
denen be tranſplanted into a ſtrong loamy Soil, where 
will continue man Vears and require no other Culture 
ear them from eeds. : 
tenth, twelfth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
e annual Plants, which ſhould be ſown in the 
a Bed of light freſh Earth, where they are deſigned 
— and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
wien where they are too cloſe, and kept clear from Weeds 
er i all the Culture they require. In Zune they will flower, 
aide der Seeds will ripen ſoon after; which, if permitted to 
— will furniſh a Supply of young Plants where- ever the 
e and twelfth Sorts grow wild in England; the 
leventh is a laſting Plant which grows under Hedges, and in 
Woods in divers Parts of England ; but the twelfth Sort is an 
annual Plant, which is uſually found on dry Hills, in ſome 
ies near . | 
e Sort differs from the common Sea Ragwort in 
deing much broader-leav d, and not ſo hoary : This is a laſting 
Plant, which will endure the Froſt in the open Air very well, 
and may be treated as is directed for the common Sea- Rag- 


be fifteenth and ſixteenth Sorts are alſo abiding, which 
may have a Place in large Gardens for the ſake of Variety. 
beſe Plants have fine cut Leaves, and the Stems grow erect 
bout two Feet high, on the Tops of which the Flowers grow 
> an Umbel, which are of a fine yellow Colour, 

Theſe may be pr ted by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
he Beginning of March, on a Bed of light freſh Earth; and 
hen the Plants come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared 
om Weeds ; and draw out ſome of the Plants where they 
re very cloſe together, that thoſe remaining may grow ſtrong- 
When the Plants are ſtrong enough to remove, they ſhould 
e tranſplanted in a Bed of freſh Earth about fix Inches apart, 
here they may remain till Michaelmat, being careful to keep 
em clear from Weeds; then the Plants may be taken up, 
nd tanſplanted into large Borders amongſt other hardy Plants; 
where they will flower the following Summer, and make an 
precable Variety. 


JALAPA : [Tt is call'd Marvel of Peru, becauſe of its 
deut): Hence, by the French, it is call'd Merveille, and 
Bale de Nuit] Jalap, or Marvel of Peru. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a long, thick, fleſhy, ſucculent Root : The Leaves, which 
eſemble thoſe of Nightſhade, grow by Pairs oppoſite upon the 
Pranches : The Stalks and Branches are very full of Knots : 
e Flrwer cmfiſts of one Leaf, and is ſhaped like a Funnel : In 
be Center of the Flower is placed the Ovary, imwrapp'd in one 
f the Flnver-cups, which becomes an oblong, five-corner'd, um- 
plicated Fruit, conſiſting of a mealy Nut. 7 


"The Species are; | 
I. Jalapa foe flavo. Tourn, Jalap, or Marvel of Peru, 
] 


ith a yellow Flower. 


24, with a purple Flower. 

3 JalLapa flore exalbido. Tourn. 
u, with a whitiſh Flower. 

4. Jalara flore ex rubro, luteo, & albo mixto. Tourn. 
aap, or Marvel of Peru, with red, yellow, and white Flow- 
mix'd upon the ſame Plant. 

5. JALApA fore ex albo & purpureo elegantiſſime variegato. 
ap, 4 Marvel of Peru, with white and purple Flowers finely 
riegated, 

b. JALaPA parvo fre. Tourn, Jalap, with a ſmall 
Wer, 

7: JALAPA officinarum, fruftu rugoſo. Turn. True Jalap 
che Shops, with a rough Fruit. 


Theſe Plants are all propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
"Wn upon a moderate Hot-bed in March; and when they 
$7 up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into another Hot-bed, at 
inches Diſtance from each other; and when they have 
ben Root, the Glaſſes muſt be rais'd every Day, that the 


Jalap, or Marvel of 


add 
-ont 
Iſo | 
ne u 
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ill 


marine may have a great deal of Air, otherwiſe they are very 
This elt to be drawn up tall and weak ; nor can they be re- 
J C red to a ſufficient r again in a Month's Time, if 
as e they are thus drawn. hen the Plants are grown to be 


2. Jar Ar A flore purpureo. Tourn, Jalap, or Marvel of 


a Foot high, they ſhould be put into Pots fill'd with rich light 
Earth, When ſhould be ung d into a very moderate — 
bed, to facilitate their taking Root: And in removing them, 
7 muſt be very careful to 8 as much Earth to their 

oots as you can; for their Roots have but few Fibres to re- 
tain it in a Ball, as many other Plants will do: And it ſome- 
times happens, when the Root is left bare, it ſeldom takes 
freſh Hold of the Ground, at leaſt not in a conſiderable Time ; 
ſo that the Plants will make but a poor Figure that Seaſon. 
When they are tranſplanted into the Pots, and have taken 
Root again, they ſhould be harden'd to endure the open Air, 
for they are not very tender: But, on the contrary, they will 
not thrive well, if too much drawn or forced in the Hot-bed. 
In the Middle of May the Pots may be removed into the 
Places where they are deſigned to be continu'd for that Seaſon; 
obſerving to ſupport the Branches with a ftrong Stake, and to 
water them as often as they require it, You may alſo in May 
plant ſome of them into the Middle of the large Borders of 
the Pleaſure-Garden, doing it carefully, and obſerving to 
ſhade and water them until they have taken Root ; after which, 
they will require no farther Care but to ſupport them from be- 
ing broke down by the Winds, which they are very ſubje& to 
be, eſpecially when their Heads are large. 

The Plants thus raiſed, will grow to the Height of three or 
four Feet, and ſpread their Branches very wide, (eſpecially if the 
Roots have Room in the Pots) and their Flowers will begin to 
appear in une, and they will continue conſtantly flowering 
until the Froſt prevents them ; which, together with the great 
Diverſity of Colours in the Flowers upon the ſame Plant, ren- 
ders them valuable to every curious Perſon. The Flowers of 
theſe Plants never expand in the Day-time while the Sun is 
hot ; but in the Evening, when the Sun declines, they begin 
to open, and do continue expanded, till the Sun ſhines warm 
upon them the next Day; ſo that when it happens to be 
cloudy Weather, as alſo late in the Autumn, when the Wea- 
ther is cool, the Flowers will remain open moſt Part of the 


y. 
As the Flowers are produced ſucceſſively almoſt every Day, 


ſo the Seeds are in a ſhort time after ripe, and do ſoon fall to 


the Ground; ſo that when your Seeds begin to ripen, you 
muſt carefully look for them upon the Ground twice a Week ; 
otherwiſe, if they lie too long upon the Ground, and there 
ſhould fall ſome Rain, they will ſprout, and be good for no- 
thing. In ſowing theſe Seeds, you ſhould be careful to take 
them from ſuch Plants as produced the greateſt Variety of 
Flowers; for if you ſave them from ſuch as produce only x Bay 
coloured Flowers, the Seeds will always produce the fame 
Sort; and thoſe with yellow and red variegated Flowers will 
conſtantly produce the ſame; theſe never varying from the 
Red and Yellow to the Purple and White, tho* they will ſome- 
times degenerate into plain Yellow or Red Flowers, as will the 
other into plain Purple or White ; but they will conſtantly re + 
tain one or both of their original Colours, 

Altho' in the above-written Culture of theſe Plants, I have 
directed their Seeds to be ſown on a Hot-bed, yet they may be 
propagated by ſowing them in a warm Border of light Earth 
towards the latter End of March; and when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted as before directed: In which 
Method they will ſucceed very well, but will not flower ſo ſoon 
by a Month or fix Weeks as thoſe rais'd on the Hot-bed, nor 
will the Plants grow ſo large. 

When the Froſt has pinch'd the Leaves and Stems of theſe 
Plants, you ſhould take up their Roots, which ſhould be laid 
to dry, and then may be preſerv'd in dry Sand all the Winter, 
if ſecured from the Froſt ; and in the following Spring theſe 
Roots ſhould be planted into large Pots, and plung'd into a 
moderate Hot-bed, to promote their taking Root ; and when 
the Shoots appear above-ground, they ſhould be treated as was 
directed for the ſeedling Plants, hardening them by degrees to 
endure the open Air, The Plants ſo raiſed will be much 
3.x than the Seedlings, and will flower earlier in the 

ear. 

Theſe Plants are all affirm'd by Pere Plumier to be different 
Sorts of Jalap ; but the ſeventh Sort, he ſays, is the particular 
Plant, whoſe Root is commonly us'd in Medicine. But I have 
been ſince inform'd by my worthy Friend Mr. William Hou- 
floun, that the Jalap is the Root of a Convolyulus, and is not 
akin to either of theſe Plants. 


£4 KARE: 
Work to be dene in the Kitchen Garden. 


If the Weather be mild, you muſt continue to dig and trench 
your Ground for Spring Crops, that it may be ready for ſow- 
ing or planting the following Months; and on warm Borders 
and Banks, near Walls, Pales or Hedges, you may now ſow 
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early Radiſhes, Carrots, Spinach, Lettuce, and ſmall Sallet- 
ing, and put in ſome Peaſe to ſucceed thoſe which were-ſown 
in the Autumn. You may alſo plant the firſt Crop of Mindſor 
or Sandwich Beans, which will come in as the early Spaniſh 
Beans are going off, ; | | 
When this Month proves froſty, ſo as that the Ground is 
frozen ſo hard as not to be dug; (as it often happens) then you 
may carry Dung upon the Ground, repair Hedges, rub out and 
clean your Seeds, and prepare all your Tools ready for Uſe 
againſt the Froſt's going off, that you may not be hindred 
with theſe Things when every other Part of the Buſineſs is in 
great Haſte 3 for if at this Seaſon you omit putting in your 
Crops you will find a great Loſs attend it the following 
ring. | 
; "Make Hot-beds for early Cucumbers and Melons; as alſo 
for Aſparagus, to ſucceed that which was made the laſt 
Month, that there may be no Want in the Kitchen, where 
theſe Things are required. 

Sow Creſles, Muſtard, Rape, Radiſh, Turnep, and other 
Sorts of ſmall Sallet-Herbs, upon moderate Hot-beds, to bring 
them forward; for at this Seaſon thoſe Seeds which are ſown 
in the natural Earth will not come on very faſt, the Ground 

being cold ; and if the Froſt ſhould prove ſevere, thoſe in the 

en Air would miſcarry, | | | 
Look carefully to your Cauliflower-plants, which are undet 
Frames, pulling off all decay'd Leaves from them, which, if 

rmitted to remain upon them, would endanger the Plants, 
if the Weather ſhould prove ſo bad that the Glaſſes could not 
be opened for three or four Days to = them Air, which 
ſometimes happens at this time of the Year ; then theſe rotten 
Leaves cauſe the inclos'd Air in the Beds to turn rancid and 
damp, to the great Prejudice of the Plants; therefore 1 
ſhould always piek them off ſo ſoon as they appear, and be 
ſure to give the Plants as much Air as poſſible in mild Wea- 
ther; for if they are drawn weak at this Seaſon, they will not 
be able to reſiſt the Cold of the open Air the next Month, 
when they ſhould be planted out. | 

Thoſe who have Cucumber and Melon Plants already up, 
mult be very careful of them at this Seaſon, otherwiſe a ſmall 
Neglect will deſtroy them all: The Beds muſt be conſtantly 
kept to an equal Temper for Heat, and Air muſt be given to 
them at every Opportunity, that the Steam of the Bed may 
paſs off; but this muſt be done with great Care; for if too 
much cold Air be admitted, it will be equally deſtructive to 

the Plants; ſo that the great Art in raiſing theſe Plants early, 
depends upon the juſt obſerving theſe Things. 5" 

The Aſparagus-beds, which were made the laſt Month, 
will now begin to have ſome Buds appear, when you muft 
earth them the full Thickneſs over the Crown of the Roots, 
which ſhould be five or ſix Inches at leaſt; and the Frames 
ſhould now be put over them ; but if you find the Heat of the 
Bed begin to decline, it will be neceſſary to add ſome hot 
Dung round the Sides (which, in the Gardener's Phraſe, is 
called lining the Beds); this will renew the Heat of the 
Dung, and bring the- Aſparagus forward ; and you ſhould ob- 
ſerve alſo to cover the Glaſſes with Mats and Straw every Night 
and in bad Weather, 

Toward the latter End of the Month (if the Seaſon proves 
mild) you may tranſplant ſome Cabbage-plants of the Sugar- 
loaf kind, to ſueceed thoſe which were planted out in Novem- 
ber, and you may ſow the Ground with Spinach before the 
Plants are planted. | 

Tranſplant Carrots, Parſnips, Leeks, and Cabbages for 
Seed, obſerving to hang up the Cabbages by their Stalks in ſome 
dry Place three or four Days before they are planted, that the 
. may drain out from between their Leaves. Theſe 
ſhould be placed near a Hedge, Pale, or Wall, where they 
may be ſheltered from ſtrong Winds, which often break down 
their Branches of Seed in Summer, when they are too much 
expos'd thereto, 

You may now deſtroy all Snails and other Vermin, which 
are at this Seaſon cloſely laid up in the Holes of Walls, and 
under Reed-hedges, and ſuch other Places of Shelter, where 
they may be eaſily taken before they get abroad. 


Product of the Kitchen Garden. 


You have now Cabbages, Sav Parſnips, Turneps, Cat 
rots, Potatoes, Los 8 Garlic Shalots, Beets, 
Borecole, &c. in Plenty; as alſo Celery, Endive, Lettuce; 
and upon moderate Hot-beds all Sorts of young Sallet-herbs, 
as Creſſes, Turnep, Radiſh, Rape, Muſtard, Coriander, and 
Mint; and Aſparagus on Hot-beds made in November : You 
have alſo- Skirrets, Broccoli, Spinach, and Cardoons, with 


ſome others. a 
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mord to be dont in the Fruit Garden 


Cover the Roots of all new-planted Trees with M 
guard them from the Froſt, provided it be not alresgh glich v. 
that it may have waſted ; and the Fig- trees, which As » Of 
Walls, Pales, or Eſpaliers, ſhould be covered either wi 1 
or Reeds, which will preſerve their tender Shoots — | 
injured by Froſt, and cauſe the Fruit to come out much being 
in the Spring, and in greater Quantity, n  Cliet 

You may now cut out all dead or canker'd Branthe, 
your Standard Fruit-trees ; as alſo ſuch as croſs each from 
are ill-plac'd ; but be careful in doing this, to * » and 
wounded Part as ſmooth as poſſible, and ſloping, thut = 
may not be.detain'd there, and enter to the great Prej We 
_ Trees. 5 | Judice of 

f the Seaſon be mild, you may prune Dwarf... 
any hardy Sorts of Fruits, as Pears, Apple) and View and 
Stone-fruit, which was not prun'd in Autumn mould but 
ferr'd until next Month, becauſe. if hard Fred ſhould be des 


ſoon after they are prun'd, it will penetrate the Wound: — 8 


tender Shoots, and decay them. | 
Cut Grafts from all the Sorts of early Fruits, laying then; 
the Earth under a dry Wall or Pale; and if the We — 
ſevere, they ſhould be covered with Litter or Straw ons be 
them from _ The Reaſon for cutting them { wy 
to preyent their Buds from ſwelling too much; theres 51 
the Winter — more or leſs ſevere, ſo you muſt be be u 
to cut the Grafts ſooner or later, according as the Tr 0 
* for budding. 0 
n mild Weather you muſt prepare ſuch Borders as we 4; 
ſign'd for planting with Fruit-trees the ſucceeding Month " 
ing a good Quantity of freſh Earth therein, making it in} 
that it may have ſome Time to ſettle before the Trees ; 
planted. You may alſo repair the Borders about old oo 
which want Amendment, by laying ſomie. freſh 1 
well-rotted Dung upon them: But if the Trees are oll ö 
will be of little Service to add this near their 1 
Roots which ſupply them with Nouriſhment are 
conſiderable Diſtance; therefore the whole ſhould be amend 
to the Diſtance of ten or twelve Feet from the Stems (if g 
_ that the young Roots may receive Nouriſhment ther 
rom. | 
| Mend and repair all your decay'd. Eſpaliers with ne 
where they want them, and faſten ſuch Places where * 
or Rails are looſe with Wire, which is the ſtrongeſt Faftni 
You muſt alſo plaſh and tye your Fruit-trees thereto u. 
ſmall Oher Twigs, but obſerve to train their Branches reouly 
ly at proper Diſtances, and not to faſten them too cloſe wi 
the T wigs, ſo as to pinch the Shoots when they grow the f 
lowing Summer, 

You may yet plant Strawberries and Raſpberries, tho 
would have been better if done in Autumn, eſpecially if t 
Soil be dry. Thoſe who are eurious to have early Strawhe 
ries, ſhould riow plant them in Pots filled with good Eart 
and place them in a ſheltered Situation till they are roots 
after which the Pots ſhould be plunged into a moderate Hy 
bed, which will bring them forward in a ſhort Time, Th 
Perſons who are very curious to have early Fruit in forc 
Frames, muſt now obſerve to keep up their Heat, whether 
be Dung or Fire which they uſe ; for if, after they have for 
the Trees out into Bloſſom, they negte& to keep them ne 
to the ſame Temperature of Heat, the Bloſſoms will fall « 
and come to nothing. There ſhould alſo be the ſame Care 
let in freſh Air whenever there are Opportunities ; for if 
are kept too cloſe, they ſeldom ſucceed well ; therefore it 
not proper to apply the Heat too early to the Trees, becai 
this Month is often unfavourable to tender Things, and dl 
Air is generally too cold to be admitted to them; ſo that, 
the Heat be not apply*d before the Beginning of this Mon 
the Bloſſoms will not appear till the eginning of the ne 
Month, when the Weather is generally leſs ſevere than in thi 
ſo that there will be leſs Danger of miſcarrying, and the Fri 


will be ripe almoſt as early as thoſe which were forced all I 
cember. 


extended to 


| Fruits in prime, or yet laſting. 


| Pears; L'Efſacherie, Colmar, when well preſery'd, Vi b 
leuſe, Ambrette, Epine d'Hyver, S. Germain, St. Auguſti 
Winter Beurre, Martin Sec, Winter Boncretien, Citi 
d'Hyver, Rouſelette d'Hyver, Franc Real; and for k 
the Cadillac, Black Pear of Morcgſter, Engliſh Warden, u 
the Pickering, 204 1 
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. Golden Pippen, Nonpareil, French Pipperi, Gol- 
2 1 It heeler's Ruſtet, ile's Ruſſet, Harvey Apple, 
den ee Pippen, Holland Pippen, Aromatick Pippen, Winter 
Kent in. Monſtrous Rennet, Pear Ruſſet, Aromatick Ruſſet, 
apple, with many others of leſs Note; as alſo Nuts, 
nds, Services, and Medlars, | 


Miri to be done in the Pleaſure Garden and Wilderheſs. 


In froſty Weather you ſhould cover the Beds of Ranuncu- 

_ Anemonies, Hyacinths, and other choice Flowers! Such 
Jus * as ar not Come up above Ground, may be covered 
of h Peaſe-haulm, or ſome other light Covering, which will 
wit it the Air, but prevent the Froſt from 3 the 
zam But ſuch of the Flowers as are dome up, muſt be 
chad over with Hoops, and covered with Mats or Cloths ; 
if they are not protected from the Froſt at this Seaſon, the 
for ” ee many times deftroy'd ; but in mild Weather th 
. de uncover d, and expos'd to the Air as much as pol- 
— | cloſely cover'd, they are apt to 
mould and decay. a 1 | 
- Cover all Pots and Tubs of ſeedling Flowers in hard Froſts, 


for if they ate too 


— x} e ſeedling Hyaciriths; Perſian Iris's, Spring Cycla- 
and ſome other bulbous-rooted Flowers, which, tho? 


—¹ enough to reſiſt the Cold of our Climate, when their 
Roots are fully grown, pets while young, are in Danger of 
being deſtroy d by ſevere Froſt, - ala 
In mild Weather you may plant ſuch Roots of Ranuncu- 
lus's, Anemonies, and Tulips, as were kept* out of the 
Ground to retard them, that they might ſucceed thoſe which 
were planted in Autumn; but this ſhould not be done when 
the Earth is over-wet, which would endanger the rotting of 
ir Roots. 4 | 
Tun over your Heaps of Compoſt; that the Froſt may mel- 
low them, and break the Clods ; the oftner theſe are turn'd, 
the ſooner they will be fit for Uſe, You ſhould alſo at this 
Seafon make new Parcels for a conſtant Supply; for without 
this there are but ſmall Hopes of having choice Flowers in any 
tolerable Degree of Perfection. I OE 
Toward the End of this Month, if the Seaſon be mild, you 
muſt pick off all decay'd Leaves from your Auricula's, and 
take the Eatth out from the Tp of the Pots as low as you 
can convetiiently without diſturbing theit Roots, then fill 
the Pots with freſh rich Earth, which will greatly ſtrengthen 
their Flowers. You muſt alſo obſerve to place the Pots where 
they may be ſhelter d from Froſts, which will blight and de- 
ſtroy their Buds, which are forming in the Center of the 
Plants ; but you muſt let them have as much free Air as poſ- 
ſible in mild Weather, for if they are drawn, it will weaken 
their Flowers ; nor ſhould they be kept too dry, for tho” they 
require to be guarded from great Rains, yet they ſhould have 
the Benefit of moderate Showers, which will be of great Ser- 
vice to them. | 85 
Your choice Carnations ſhould alſo be guarded from heavy 
Raits, Snow, and ſevere Froſt, which are often very deſtructive 
tothem ; but you muſt give them as much free Air as poſſible in 
mild Weather, otherwiſe they will draw up weak and come to 
little, At this Seaſon you muſt be alſo careful to protect 
them from Vermin, which, for want of other Food, will de- 
ſtroy them; particularly Rats and Mice do often make great 
Havock with them; and where Hares or Rabbets can come to 
them, they generally make clear Work, feldom leaving any 
in their Reach. | 
At the latter End of this Month you muſt provide ſome new 
Dung, which ſhould be thrown on a Heap to warm, to make 
ſome Hot-beds to ſow the choiceſt Sorts of annual Flowers 
upon, that they may be brought forward to flower; and this 
Method will render them ſtronger than if they are ſown later in 
the Seaſon, 
Prune up Wilderneſs Trees, where they grow too much out 
of Shape, and dig up the Ground in Wilderneſs Quarters, ob- 
ſerving to clear it from the Roots of all hurtful Weeds. This 
meins will be of great Service to the Trees, and add a Neat- 
neſs to the Wilderneſs. But in doing of this you muſt be 
careful not to diſturb the Roots of thoſe Wood-plants which 


xe intermix d under the Trees for the ſake of their Flow- 
ers, 


Plants now in Flower ini th# opt Air: 


Winter Aconite, Helleboraſter or Bearsfoot; True Black 
Hellebore, ſome Single Anemonies, Blue and White Winter 
Hyacinths, Early Starry Hyacinth, Polyanthus's, Primroſes, 
Single and Double Snow-drops, Black Hellebore with Green 

Wers, Round-leav'd Spring Cyclamen, and, in a warm Si- 
tuation, the Duke van Tol Tulip. 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs no in Flnuer, 


P Lauruſtinus, two or three Sorts, Glaſtenbury Thorn, Me: 
zerion, Spurge Laurel, Strawberry Tree, Manna Aſh, Cor- 
3 Cherry, Clematitis Bætica, Alaturhus's; and ſome 
others. | 


IWerk to be done in the Nurſery. 


If this Month ſhould prove hard Froſt, you muſt carry on 
Dung upon the Ground where you intend to tranſplant young 
Trees or Stocks in the Spring: You may alſo lay ſome Dung 
between the Rows of young Trees where it is wanted, that it 
may be _— to be dug in, when the Froſt is gone out of the 
Ground, You may now trim and plaſh Hedges ; but it is 
better to delay it until the Froſt is oyer, becauſe where Trees 
are greatly wounded, the Froſt often penetrates, and greatly 
injures them. | 

When the Weather is mild, you ſhould continue trenching 
the Ground whiere you intend to plant young Trees in the two 
following Months ; and prepare ſome Beds tor ſowing Kernels 
of Fruit<trees, or Maſt and Berries of Foreſt-trees or flower- 
ing Shrubs, which muſt be ſown the latter End of this Month, 
or the Beginning of the next. Vou ſhould alſo continue dig- 
ging the Ground between the Rows of Trees in the Nurſery, 

ing careful not to injure their Roots; but you ſhould ſhorten 
all ſuch Roots as do extend too far from the "Trees, which will 
cauſe them to put out new Fibres nearer the Stems, and there- 
by render them much ſafer to tranſplant. 

In open Weather you may trim up your hardy Foreſt- trees 
in the Nurſery ; but be careful to leave ſome ſmall Shoots on 
the Stems of all young Trees, to detain the Sap for the Aug- 
mentation of their Stems, otherwiſe they will be too weak to 
ſuppdrt-their Heads, but theſe ſhould not be left in too great 
5 left you prevent the upright Growth of the 

Tees. 


or! to be done in the Green-houſe and Stove. 


If this Month proves very ſevere (as it often happens) you 
muſt be careful to keep the Froſt out of your Green-houſe ; 
for if it reaches the Earth of your Orange-trees, it will cauſe 
all the Fruit to drop off; and maffy times a great Part of the 
Leaves alſo; therefore it is very uſeful to have a Flue contriv'd 
under the Pavement, in the Front of the Green-houſe, which 
may be uſed in very hard Winters, when it will be very diffi- 
cult to keep the Froſt out of the Houſe, where it is wanting; 
but where there is no ſuch Contrivance, you ſhould light three 
or four large Candles to burn in the Green-houſe every Night : 
Beſides, in great Thaws, when the Air is fill'd with Moiſture, 
which occaſions a great Damp in Green-houſes, it will be of 
eat Uſe to make two or three gentle Fires where there are 
lues. 9 
You muſt alſo obſerve to pick off all dead Leaves, or ſuch 
as are mouldy, which, if ſuffered to remain on, would infect 
thoſe which grow near them, and alſo corrupt the Air of the 
Houſe, to the Prejudice of your Plants. In mild Weather 
you muſt let Air into the Houſe, without which the Plants 
would alter their Colour, and ſometimes caſt their Leaves; 
but this muſt be done cautiouſly at this Seaſon, You muſt 
alſo refreſh them with Water, as often as you find it neceſſa- 
ry, but give it to them ſparingly ; for it is better to give it to 
them often, and in ſmall Quantities, than to over-water them 
at this Time, becauſe it may prove very hurtful to them, eſpe- 
cially if bad Weather ſhould ſet in ſoon after, which will 
2 you to keep the Houſe cloſely ſhut up for two or three 


8. 25 
The hardy ſucculent Plants muſt have as much Air as poſſible 
in mild Weather ; for if they are too cloſely ſhut up, they 
often caſt their Leaves, and appear unſightly, eſpecially the 
Sedums, Cotyledons, Senecio's, and the Ficoides's, which, 
when drawn too much, will not appear handſome, nor pro- 
duce near ſo many Flowers, as thoſe which are kept more 


airy. | 

. Anana's, or Pine-Apples, which begin now to ſpew 
their Heads for Fruit, muſt be carefully look'd after, obſerving 
to refreſh them frequently with Water, for Want of which 
they are often ſtarved, and the Fruit is rendred ſmall : But 
this Water ſhould be placed in the Stove at leaft twelve Hours 
before it is uſed, that it may acquire an equal Warmth with 
the Air of the Houſe, otherwiſe it will be too cold for them. 
You muſt alſo keep up the Warmth of the Houſe, and not 
fuffer the Heat to decline at this Seaſon, leſt you ftarve the 
Fruit, 
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Coffee trees, and other woody Plants, which are plac' d 
in = Bark-bed in the Stove, muſt alſo be often-refreſh'd with 
Water, and their dead or mouldy Leaves conſtantly taken off ; 
and where any of the Leaves have contracted Filth, it ſhould 
be carefully waſh'd off; as ſhould Inſects, where-ever the 
Plants are infeſted with them, otherwiſe they will increaſe and 
ſpread over all the Plants in the Houſe. 

If the Bark in the Bed has ſettled unequally (as it often 
pens) ſo that the Pots do not keep their Poſition, it will 
proper to take out the Pots in a fine Day, and ſtir the Bark 
adding a little new Bark (which has been in ſhelter a Week or 
ten Days to drain off the Moiſture) and plunge the Pots down 
again : This will renew the Heat of the Bed, and be very uſe- 
ful to the-Plants. 

The tender Sorts of Aloes, Cereus's, Euphorbiums and 
Melon Thiftles, ſhould now have very little Water given to 
them, for Moiſture at this Seaſon is very injurious to them. 


Plants in Flnoer in the GRE En-HousE and STOVE. 


Double Naſturtium, Alaternoides ericz folio, Perſian Cy- 
clamens, Senecio Africanus folio retuſo, Geranium with a 
ſcarlet Flower, Indian yellow Jaſmine, Spaniſh Jaſmine, Afri- 
can Gladiolus, Hæmanthus, Senecio Africanus arboreſcens fo- 
lio ficoidis, Cryſanthemum populi folio, Jaſminum llicis folio, 
Aloe Succotrina, Aloe Margaritifera major & minor, Cuſhion 
Aloe, Hedgehog Aloe, Partridge-Aloe, Doria Africana 
atriplicis folio, Anemonoſphermos's of ſeveral Sorts, Aſcyron 
Balearicum, Canary Campanula, Ficoides's of ſeveral Sorts, 
Amomum Plinii in Fruit, with Oranges and Lemons. 


JASMINOIDES, Baſtard Jaſmine. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a tubulous beli-ſhap'd Flower con fiſting of one Leaf, 
which is cut into frve ſhort Segments; from the Flower-cup 
(which is alſo divided into five Parts) ariſes the Pointal, fixed 
like a Nail in the inner-part of the Flower, which afterwards 
becomes a round ſoft Fruit or Berry, in which are twelve or 
fourteen Seeds, 


The Species are; 


I. JasMINoIDES Africanum, jaſmini aculeati foliis & fa- 
tie, 8 Reg. Scien. — Jaſmine with Leaves and the 
Face of prickly Jaſmine. 

2. JASMINOIDES laureele folio, fore candido, interdiu odo- 
rato. Hort. Elth, Baſtard Jaſmine with a large laurel Leaf, and 
a white Flower, which ſmells ſweet in the Day. | 

3 A piſhaminis, flore vireſcente, noctu odo- 
ratiſſimo. Hort. Eltb. Baſtard Jaſmine with a piſbamin 
Leaf, and a greeniſh Flower, which is very ſweet in the 
Night. | : 

Fo JasmInoIDEs arboreſcens, nicotiane folio, flore albo. 
Houft. Tree-like Baſtard Jaſmine, with a Tobacco Leaf, and 
a white Flower. 

5. JASMINOIDES aculeatum, ſalicis folio, flore parvo ex al- 
bo purpuraſcente. Michel. Nov. Gen. Prickly Baſtard Jaſ- 
mine, with a willow Leaf, and a ſmall Flower of a purpliſh 
white Colour, 

6. Ja$MINoIDES aculeatum humile, halimi minoris folio, 
flore majori violaceo, fruttu craſſiore, per maturitatem flaveſcente. 
Michel. Nav. Gen, Dwarf prickly Baſtard Jaſmine, with 
a leſſer halimus Leaf, a larger violet-coloured Flower, and a 
thicker Fruit, which turns yellowiſh when ripe. 


The firſt and fifth Sorts have been old Inhabitants in "the 
Engliſh Gardens, and have been generally known by the Name 
of Rhamnus or Buckthorn. They are pretty hardy Shrubs, 
which in very mild Winters will live Abroad in the open Air ; 


but in hard Froſt they are deſtroyed where they are not pro- 


tected : ſo that they are generally kept in Pots or Tubs, and 
removed into the Green-houſe in Winter, 

The ſxxth Sort is more rare in England than either of the 
former, but is very common in /taly. This is as hardy as the 
two former, and may be treated in the ſame manner. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted the Beginning of May on a Border of light freſh 
Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have ta- 
ken Root, and conſtantly keep *em clear from Weeds. When 
theſe Cuttings are ſtrongly rooted, (which may be known by 
their ſending forth ſtrong 22 ſhould be carefully taken 
up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, and planted each into a 
feparate Pot filled with freſh light Earth; and then placed in a 
ſhady Situation; until they have taken new Root; after which 
Time they ſhould be removed into a ſheltered Situation, where 


they may remain with other pretty hardy exotic 

the Beginhlag of November F when. hes ſhould de ui 
into Shelter, with Bays, Oleanders, and other ſuch Ther 
Plants, as only require to be ſheltered from extreme Fr 15 
but ſhould have as much free Air as poffible in mid We 
ther, | EO A | 

In Summer theſe Plants muſt be plentifully watereq in d | 
Weather, for they are very thirſty q there ſhould alſo be Cul 
taken that they do not root thro* the Pots into the Grou 
which they are very apt to do, if they are permitted to fo 
long in a Place unremoved ; ſo that, when their Roots 
torn off by taking of them up, the Leaves are apt to fil key 
their young Shoots will ROI: In Winter theſe Plants m ul 
be frequently watered while they are in the Green: houſe ke 
the Water muſt not be given to them in fo large Quantitic | 
tak 3 as in Summa. A * 451 y = 

heſe Plants may alſo be propagated by laying down dhe; 
tender Branches in * Spring of the Year, & Lp tr 
watered, will take Root by Autumn, when they ſhoul 40 
taken off from the old Plants, and planted in Pots, a; was di. 
rected for the Cuttings, As theſe Plants ſhoot very free] 10 
they ſhould be pruned, to reduce them and keep them Can 
* P , | ep them in 4 
paſs; otherwiſe they will grow very rude and unſightly and 
their Heads will ſoon grow too large for their Stems ; they 
ſhould alſo be ſhifted out of the Pots at leaft once a You 
when their Roots ſhould be well trimmed ; and as the; 
Roots increaſe in Bulk, ſo they muſt be put into Larger 
Pots, | | 

The firſt Sort will lower very freely moſt part of Summe; 
and where the Plants are duly water'd, they will often produce 
ripe Fruit, and flower again in Winter. 1 

But the fifth and ſixth Sorts do not flower fo kindly in Ex- 
land, tho' they ſhoot moſt luxuriantly, when their Roots xe 
not too much confined.” | | 

The ſecond, third and fourth Sorts are much tenderer 
Plants than the former, theſe being Natives of the warmeſt 
Parts of America: the Seeds of the ſecond Sort I receive) 
from the Spaniſh 72 by the Name of Dama de Diaz 
and the third, by the Name of Dama de Noche; the Flower 
of one Sort being very ſweet in the Day, and thoſe of the o- 
ther being ſweet in the Night. 1 | 

The fourth Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in the 
French Settlements in America, who calls it in his Catalogue, 
Taſminum arboreſcens, nicotianæ folio, flore allo. But I recei- 
ved the Seeds of this Sort from la Vera Cruz, which were ſent 
me by the late Dr. William Houftoun, who had carefully ex- 
amined the Flowers and Fruit of this Plant, and accordingly 
ranked it amongſt the Baſtard Faſmines. 

Theſe three Sorts may be propagated either by Seeds or 
Layers ; but as they do not produce Seeds in this Country, { 
their Seeds muſt be procured from the Places of their naturll 
Growth. + If they are propagated by Seeds, they ſhould be 
ſown in the Spring in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, cover- 
ing them about a quarter of an Inch with Mould ; then plunge 
the Pots into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water 
the Earth as often as it appears dry; for if the Earth is not kept 
moiſt and warm, the Seeds will not . e therefore, if 
the Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
ſhould be covered with Mats, to preſerve a moderate Heat 
in the Bed ; but in the Day-time, when the Sun ſhines warm, 
the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to let the Steam of the Bed paſs off, 
as alſo to admit freſh Air, When the Plants begin to wen 
they muſt be duly watered, and carefully cleared from Weed, 
obſerving to admit freſh Air to them in hot Weather, as al 
to cover the Glaſſes every Night, when it is cold, to keep 
them warm, When the Plants are about three Inches high, 
they ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots carefully, and each tran 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light freſh Earth, 
and then plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade 
the Plants from the Heat of the Sun until they have taken new 
Root ; after which Time the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould 
be raiſed every Day, to admit freſh Air to the Plants in pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Seaſon ; and they muſt be con- 
ſtantly watered in hot Weather, for they are thirſty Plants. 
When the Plants are grown ſo tall as to reach near the Glaſſes, 
they ſhould be removed out of the Hot-bed, and plunged into 
the Bark-bed in the Stove, where they muſt remain all the 
Winter; during which Seaſon they muſt be "__ very warm, 
and muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water. ith this Mar 
nagement they will thrive very faſt, and the following Sum 
mer will produce their Flowers; but they ſhould be con 
ſtantly kept in the Stove, giving them a larger Share of 
Air in Summer as alſo Plenty of Water; for if they are p- 
ced Abroad in Summer, they will not produce their Flowen 
nor will their Leaves continue in Beauty; for as the Weatie 
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this Climate, fo, whenever it is cold or ftorm 
gender, det Plants, when expoſed thereto, are fo nach 
W 45 not to recover their Verdure till after they have been 
pinched into the Stove for ſome Time; and often, when they 
remover pinched by cold Nights or Winds in Summer, they 
got core ill the following Bering. et 80 
att te theſe Plants by ers, ſome of their ten- 
L anche ſhould be laid down in Aþri7;_and if the Pots 
der that time placed in a warm of Tanners-bark, it 
ar "oreatly promote their Rooting, eſpecially if they are du- 
will — Theſe Layers will be ſufficiently rooted for Tranſ- 
— in about three Months after Laying ; when t 
panty he taiſed up, and cut off from the old Plants, and eac 
Mon, to a Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then plun- 
plant to a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, — 2 to 
4e them until they have taken new Root 5 after which 
Time they nuf be treated as has been directed for the ſeedling 
ſecond Sort may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which 
4 be planted in May, in Pots led with light rich Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, ob- 
"+ to ſhade them from the Heat of the Sun until they have 


taken Root, as alſo to give them Plenty of Water. When the 
Cuttings are well rooted, they ſhould be each planted into a 
ſepannte Pot, and managed as the Layers, 


JASMINUM, {This Name is Aravict] The Jaſtnine, of 
Jeflamine-Treee. 


The Chara#ers ark; | 


eaves are in ma 8 ecias pinnated 3 the Cup 9 the 

= fi of. one Leaf, 2 is Aide at the Tap Sw 

Begments 3 the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf; is Punnel-fhap'd, 

and divided inte five Segmeits : The Flowers are ſucceeded by 

Berries, which ſplit in the Middle, each Side for the moſt part 

containing a ſeparate Seed. | 
The Spectes are; 


1. JasmINUM vulgatins, fore allo. C. B. P. The com- 
mon white Jaſmine. | 
2. IAM NUN wnulgatius, flore alby, foliis ex luteo elegan- 
jſime variegatis; The common white Jaſmine, with yellow 
- r Leaves. |; | | ” , , 
3 JasMINUM vulgatius, flore albo, folits ex albs elegantifſime 
poriepatis. The common white Jaſmine, with white ſtrip'd 
Lewes 


4. TXU humile luteum. C. B. P. Dwarf yellow 
* Jaſmine, commonly called, The Italian yellow Jaſmine, 
4 5. JASMINUM fatenm, vnigv dittum bacciferum. C. B. P. 


F ie common yellow Jaſmine. | 
a b. Ja$MINUM humilius magno flore, C. B. P. The Spa- 
„as white, or Catalonian Jaſmine, | 
K 7. JaMINUM hamilius, magno for: pleno. The double 
er Spaniſh Jaſmine. a n 
5 8. Jaminum Indicum flaviom ederatiſſimum, Fer. Flor, 
i he yellow Indian Jaſmine. ; 
od 9. Ju NN, Azoricum trifoliatum, flore albo, adoratiſſi- 
" wn, H. I. The Three-leav'd Azorian Jaſmine, with 
„ry bret white Flowers, commonly called, The Ivy-leav'd 
£ amine. | | > 
. 10. JA, African, folio ilicis, flore ſolitaris, ex alis 
ry "ts _—_ 855 Rer. 3 Ilex-leav'd 
lo _ a ſingle white Flower produced from the Wings 
ee a 9 
„mp foe Sambach Arabum, Apini. J. B. The 
inſ- Ingle Arabian Jaſmine. 3 5 2 
12. Jaminum Arabicum, faliis limonii conjugatis, flore al- 
ade e pleno odoratifſima, Boerb. Ind. The double Arabian Jaſ- 
new e. 5 


uld 13. Jammu Arabicum, enſtaneæ folio, flore albo 1. 4. 
ro- „ cupus fraftus Coffee in officinis dicuntur nobis. Com. Pl. U,. 
on- be Coffee- Tree. WE. 

ns. . 14. Jamie Malabaricum, foliis mali aurantli, fore 
ſes, o vdbratiſmo. Com. Jaſmine of Malabar, with Orange 
into 


aves, and a ſnow- white very ſweet ſcented Flower. 
the! Fr Jammum Americanum, foliis conjugatis, floribus ſpica- 

5 als, Touft. American Jaſmine, with Leaves growing 
, and white Flowers growing in Spikes. 


Sum-. OJ a3minu ma arboreſcens, folits laurinis, flore umbellato, 
car. Tree-Jike 1 with Bay Leaves, and Flowers 
fh wing in an Umbel. | | 
e ph 1 

owen e The firſt Sort js very common in moſt Engliſh Gardens, 
eaten much cultivated for the Sweetneſs of its Flowers. The 


often ond and third Sorts are accidental Varieties from the firſt, 
W may be obtain'd by inoculating the Buds of theſe into the 


Growth, 


or four Plants, and wrapped about their Roots with 


common Faſmint ; which, altho* the Buds ſhould periſh, (as 
it often happens) yet it ſeldom fails to ſtain both the Leaves 
and Branches of the old Plant into which the Buds were put : 
So that by inoculating ſome of - theſe Buds into ſome you 
Branches in divers Parts of an old Tree, they will not fall 
to kw the whole Tree in a ſhort Time, 8 

e common white Jaſmine is eaſil | layi 
down the tender Manche in the rien, wie b e 


the ſuc- 
_ Spring, will be rooted ſtrong enough to be rank lant- 


may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 

be ad in March in 4 moi! Be: he hes may have 
the Morning Sun: But they muſt be ſkreen'd from the Vio- 
lence of the Sun in the Heat of the Day, and frequently wa- 
ter'd in dry Weather. The Cuttings thus manag'd, will many 
of them live, and have Roots fit to be removed in the follow- 
ing Spring: But this Method is ſeldom practiſed, the Layers 
always making the beſt Plants. | | | 
hen theſe Plants are teniov'd, they ſhould be planted 
where they are * to be continued, which ſhould be 
either 1 ſome Wall, Pale, or other Fence, where the 
flexible Branches may be ſupported : For altho? it is ſometimes 
planted as a Standard, and form'd into a Head, yet it will be 
very difficult to keep it in any handſome Order ; or if you do, 
you muſt cut off all the flowering Branches: For the Flowers 
are always produc'd at the Extremity of the ſame Year's Shoots, 
which, if ſhortned before the Flowers are blown, will intirely 
deprive the Trees of Flowers. Theſe Plants ſhould be per- 
mitted to grow rude in the Summer, for the Reaſon before 
iven :Nor ſhould you prune and nail theni until the Middle or 
— End of March, when the froſty Weather is paſt; for if it 
ſhould prove ſharp froſty Weather after their cude Branches are 
prun'd off, and the ſtrong ones are expos'd thereto, they are very 
often deftroyed ; and this Plant being very backward in Shoot- 


ing, there will be no Danger of hurting them by late pru- 
ning, | 
The two ftrip'd Sorts ſhould be planted in a warm Situation, 


_ eſpecially the white ſtrip'd, for they are much more tender 


than the plain, and are very ſubject to be deſtroy'd by great 
Frofts, if they are expos'd thereto ; therefore it will be proper 
to preſerve a Plant of each Kind ia Pots, which Arm, re- 
moved into the Green-houſe in Winter, leſt, by expoſing 
them to the Cold, they ſhould all be deſtroyed, I's you 
loſe the Sorts. es Di 

The common yellow Jaſmine was formerly in greater 

Plenty in England than at preſent, arid was planted againſt 

KL tc. to cover them, tho? it is not near ſo proper for 
that Purpoſe as the white Sort, it being of much flower Growth, 
nor will it ever extend its Branches ſo far as that; but how- 
ever, it may have a Place among the flowering Shrubs of low 
ere it may be with more Eaſe reduced to a Stand- 
ard than the other. This Plant flowers in May and Fune ; but 
they have very little Scent, which has occaſioned. its being leſs 
. 788 It may be propagated by Suckers, which it gene- 
rally produces in great Numbers; or by Layers, as was directed 
for the common Sort, and be full as hardy. 

The Dwarf yellow Jaſmine is * tenderer than the 
farmer; yet will it endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters, 
if it be planted in a warm Situation. The Flowers of this 
Kind are generally larger than thoſe of the common Sort, and 
better ſcented, but are ſeldom produced ſo early in the Seaſon; 
It may be propagated by laying down the tender Branches, as 
was directed for the common white Sort; or by budding or 
inarching it upon the common yellow aſx ; the latter of 
which is preferable, as making the Plants hardier than thoſe 
which are obtain'd from Layers: They ſhould be planted 
againſt a warm Wall ; and in very ſevere Winters will require 
to be ſheltered with Mats, or ſome other an- otherwiſe 
they are ſubject to be deſtroyed. The Manner of Drefling and 
Pruning being the ſame as was directed for the white Za/auue, 
I ſhall not repeat it. 1 x | 

The Spariſh white, or Catalonian Faſmime, is one of the 
moſt beautiful of all the Sorts, as alſo extremely ſweet-ſcent- 
ed: The Flowers of this Kind are much larger than any of 
the others, and are commonly of a red Colour on the Outſide. 
This Plant is propagated by Budding or Inarching it upon the 
common white Jaſmine, on which it takes very well, and is 
rendered hardier than thoſe which are upon their own Stocks 
But thoſe of this Kind being brought over from Italy every 
Spring in ſo great Plenty, they are ſeldom raiſed here: I ſhall 
therefore proceed to the Management of ſuch Plants as are 
uſually brought into Exgland from the Place above-mentioned, 
which generally are ty'd up in ſmall Bunches, containing three 


oſs, te 


: Which, if it happen that the Ship 
en eccakion them to puſh out ſtrong 
Shoots 


reſerve them from dryi 
E a long Paſſage, will 8. 
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Shoots from their Roots, which muſt always be taken off be- 
fore planted, otherwiſe ny will exhauſt the whole Nouriſh- 
ment of the Plant, and deſtroy the Graft, 
When you receive theſe Plants, you muſt clear the Roots 
of the Moſs; and all decay'd Branches ſhould be taken off; 
then place their Roots into a Pot or Tub of Water, which 
Mould be ſet in the Green-houſe, or ſome other Room, where 
it may be ſkreen'd from the Cold : In this Situation they may 
continue two Days; after which you muſt prune off all the 
dry Roots, arid plant them into Pots fill'd with freſh light 
Earth ; then plunge the Pots into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, / obſerving to water and ſhade them, as the 
Heat of the Seaſon may require. In about three Weeks or a 
Month's Time they will begin to ſhoot, when you muſt care- 
fully rub off all ſuch as are produc'd from the Stock below. the 
Graft ; and you muſt now let them have a great Share of Air, 
by raifing the Glaſſes in the Heat of the Day: And as the 
Shoots extend, they ſhould be topp'd, to ſtrengthen them, 
and, by Degrees, ſhould be hardened to endure the open Air, 
into which they ſhould be removed in June But mult have a 
warm Situation the firſt Summer; for if they are too much 
expos'd to the Winds, they will make but indifferent Progreſs, 
being rendered ſomewhat tender by the Hot-bed. If the 
Summer be warm, and the Trees have ſycceeded well, they 
will produce ſome Flowers in the Autumn following, tho? 
they will be few in Number, and not near ſo ſtrong as they 
will be the ſucceeding Years, when the Trees are ſtronger, and 
have better Roots. | | 
Theſe Plants are commonly preſerv'd in Green-houſes, with 
Oranges, Myrtles, &c. and, during the Winter-ſeaſon, will 
require to be Penny water d, which ſhould be given them 
ſparingly each Time, eſpecially in cold Weather z for tco 
much Wet at that Seaſon will be apt to rot the Fibres of their 
Roots : They ſhould alſo have a great Share of free Air, when 
the Weather will permit ; for which Purpoſe they ſhould be 
placed in the cooleſt Part of the Green-houſe, among Plants 
that are hardy, where the Windows may be opened every Day, 
except in froſty Weather : nor ſhould they be crouded too 
cloſe among other Plants, which often occaſions their growing 
mouldy, and decays the younger Branches, In April the Shoots 
of theſe Plants ſhould be ſhorten'd down to four Eyes, and all 
the weak Branches ſhould be cut off; and if you have the 
Conveniency of a Glaſs Stove, or a deep Frame, to place the 
Pots into at that Seaſon, to draw them out again, it will be of 
eat Service in forwarding their flowering : Yet till you 
mould be careful not to force them too much; and as ſoon as 
they have made Shoots three or four Inches long, the Glaſſes 
ſhould be opened in the Day-time, that the Plants may by de- 
grees be inur'd to the open Air, into which they ſhould be re- 
moved by the latter End of May, or the Beginning of June, 
otherwiſe their Flowers will not be ſo fair, nor continue fo 
long. If the Autumn proves favourable, theſe Plants will con- 
tinue to produce freſh Flowers until Michaelmas; and ſome- 
times, when they are ſtrong, they will continue flowering till 
Chriſtmas, or after: But then they muſt have a great Share of 
Air when the Weather is mild and will admit of it, otherwiſe 
the Flower-buds will grow mouldy, and decay. | 
But notwithſtanding moſt People preſerve theſe Plants in 
Green-houſes, yet they will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters in the open Air, if planted againſt a warm Wall, and 
covered with Mats in froſty Weather; they'll alſo produce ten 
Times as many Flowers in one Seaſon as thoſe kept in Pots, 
and the Flowers will likewiſe be much larger : But they ſhould 
not be planted abroad till they have ſome Strength ; ſo that it 
will be neceſſary to keep them in Pots two or three Years, 
whereby they may be ſhelter'd from the Froſt in Winter: And 
when they are planted againſt the Wall, which ſhould be in 
May, that they may take good Root in the Ground before the 
fucceeding Winter, you muſt turn them out of the Pots, pre- 
ſerving the Earth to their Roots ; and having made Holes in 
the Border where. they are to be planted, you ſhould place 
them therein, with their Stems cloſe to the Wall ; then fill up 
the Holes round their Roots with good freſh rich Earth, and 
give them ſome Water, to ſettle the Ground about them, and 
nail up their Shoots to the Wall, ſhortening ſuch of them as 
are very long, that they may puſh out new Shoots below, to 
furniſh the Wall, continuing to nail up all the Shoots as they 
are produced. In the middle, or toward the latter End of 
F105 they will 1 to flower, and continue to produce new 
owers until the Froſt prevents them; which, when you ob- 
ſerve, you ſhould carefully cut off all the Tops of ſuch Shoots 
as have Buds form'd upon them, as alſo thoſe which have the 
Remains of faded Flowers left ; for if theſe are ſuffered to re- 
main on, they will ſoon grow mouldy, eſpecially when the 
Trees are cover'd, and thereby infect many of the tender 
Branches, which will greatly injure the Trees, 


Toward the middle of November (if the Weather he 
and the Nights fro Low muſt begin to cover yout Tre cold 


Mats, which ſhoul nail'd over them pretty cl | * with 
ſhould be done when the Trees are perfectly dey, the Mit th 
Wet being lodged upon the Branches, will ſoon cauſe a M th 
dineſs upon them, and the Air being excluded ther Oul 
rot them in a ſhort Time; it will alſo be very neceſſary ti til 
off theſe Mats as often as the Weather will permit, to oaks 
this Mouldineſs, and only keep them. cloſe covered in 
Weather, at which Time you ſhould alſo lay fome Mulch 
the Surface of the Ground about their Roots, and faſten Far: 
Bands of Hay about their Stems, to guard them from the Fron 
and in very ſevere Weather, you ſhould add a double gr = 
Covering of Mats over the Trees, by which Method, is ro 
executed, you may preſerve them thro' the hardeſt M. y 
a? . int 
In the Spring, as the Weather is warmer, ſo you ſhould be 
degrees take off the Covering ; but you ſhould Careful } 
to expoſe them too ſoon to the open Air, as alſo to guard Fans 
againſt the Morning Froſts, and dry Eaſterly Winds, which 
often reign in March, to the no ſmall Deſtruction of wary 
Plants, if they are expoſed thereto ; nor ſhould: you quite 0 
move your Covering until the middle of April, when the Seaſon 
is ſettled, at which time you ſhould prune the Trees, cy * 
out all decayed and weak Branches, ſhortening the ftrong _ 
to about two Feet long, which will cauſe them to ſhoot firs v 
and produce many Flowers, 'S 
The Double of this Kind is at preſent very rare in England 
and only to be found in ſome very curious Gardens; tho in 
Ttaly it is pretty common, from whence it is ſometimes brougjy 
over amongſt the Single: The Flowers of this Kind have ol 
two Rows, of Leaves, ſo that it is regarded rather for its Cur 
ſity, than for any extraordinary Beauty in the Flowers: Thi 
may be propagated by budding it upon the common White 
Faſmine, as has been directed for the Single, and muſt be tient. 
ed in the ſame Manner. | 
The Yellow Indian Jaſinine is propagated either by Seeds, d 
laying down the tender Branches: If you would propagate 
them by Seeds, (which they often produce in England in great 
Plenty) you ſhould make a moderate Hot- bed in the Spring 
into which you ſhould gh ſome ſmall Pots, filled with freh 
light Earth, and in a Day or two after, when you find the 
Earth in the Pots warm, you muſt put your Seeds therein, 
about four in each Pot will be ſufficient, covering them about 
half an Inch thick with the ſame light Earth, and obſerve 1 
refreſh the Pots with Water as often as you ſhall perceive t 
Earth dry ; but do not give them too much at each Time 
which would be apt to rot the Seeds. | ' 

In cold Weather, and in the Night, theſe Beds muſt by 
covered with Mats over the Glaſſes ; but in warm Weather 
the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed with Stones, to admit freſh Air, a 
alſo to let out the Steam of the Bed. In about five or fv 
Weeks after ſowing, the Plants will appear above.Ground, a 
which Time it will be neceſſary to remove the Pots into an 
other freſh Hot-bed, of a moderate Temperature, in order t 
bring the Plants forward; you muſt alſo be careful to water 
them as often as is neceſſary, and in the great Heat of the Dy 
the Glaſſes ſhould be tilted pretty high, and ſhaded with Mat, 
to prevent the Plants from being ſcorched with Heat; abou 
the Middle of May you ſhould begin to harden them to the 
open Air, by taking off the Glaſſes when the Weather ig 
warm; but this muſt be done cautiouſly, for you ſhould nd 
expoſe them to the open Sun in a very hot Day at firſt, which 
would greatly injure them; but rather take off the Glaſſes in 
warm, cloudy Weather at firſt, or in gentle Showers of Rang 
and ſo by degrees inure them to bear the Sun, and in June you 
ſhould take the Pots out of the Hot-bed, and carry them t9 
ſome well-ſheltered Situation, where they may remain unti 
the Beginning of October; at which Time they muſt be cu- 
ried into the Green-houſe, obſerving to place them where they 
may enjoy as much free Air as poſſible when the Window 
4 opened, as alſo to be clear from the Branches of othet 

ts. | 
During the Winter-Seaſon they will require to be often 
watered, but you muſt be careful not to give them too muck 
at each Time; and in March you muſt remove theſe Plant 
each into a ſeparate Pot, being careful not to take the 
from their Roots; and if at this Time you plunge them into: 
freſh moderate Hot-bed, it will greatly facilitate their Rooting 
again, and be of great Service to the Plants; but when Jo! 
perceive they are rooted, you muſt give them a great deal dh 
Air; for if you draw them too much, they will become W=? 
in their Stems, and incapable to ſupport their Heads, which 
a great Defect in theſe Trees. . | 
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alſo harden them to the open Air, into which 
| 17 5 be removed about the Middle of May, obſerving, 
the «fore directed, to place them in a Situation that is de - 
ors from ſtrong Winds, which are injurious to theſe Plants, 
fend ally while they are young, In Winter houſe them, as 
* and continue the ſame Care, with which they will 
_ very falt, and produce annually great Quantities of 


prone are pretty hardy, and will require no other 

Thts = tl 1 to defend them from hard Froſts; 
E in I know whether * would not live in the open Air, 
nor ted againſt a warm Wall, which is what I am this Year 
if 521 ing, for I have planted ſome againſt a Wall 
WS "Purpoſe, 


: and I think we have little Reaſon to 

bt of the Succeſs, ſince they are much hardier than the 
2 ; but there is this Difference between them, viz. 
ops Plants have large, thick, ever-green Leaves, ſo that if 
they Were covered with Mats, as Was directed for the _— 

y 1c, the Leaves would rot and decay the Shoots z but as 
f ut only require to be covered in extreme Froſt, ſo, if 
8 Roots are well mulch'd, and a Mat or two looſely hung 

them in ordinary Froſts, it will be ſufficient, and theſe 
Mats being either rolled up, or taken quite off in the Day, 
there will be no great Danger of their being hurt, which only 
can proceed from . long cloſe covered. 

In the Spring theſe ſhould be pruned, when you ſhould cut 
of all decay'd Branches; 2 muſt not ſhorten any of 
he other Branches, as was dir for the Spaniſh Sort; for 
the Flowers of this Kind are produced only at the 1 
of the Branches, which, if ſhorten'd, they would be cut off, 
and this growing of a more ligneous Subſtance in the Branches 
than the other, will not produce Shoots ſtrong enough to flower 

e Year. 
5p would propagate this Plant from Layers, the Shoots 
ſhould be hid down in March; and it you give them a little 
Cut at the Joint, (as is practiſed in laying of Carnations) it 
vill promote their _— You ſhould alſo obſerve to re- 
freſh them often with Water, when the Weather is dry; 
which, if carefully attended to, the Plants will be rooted by 
„.. ſucceeding Spring fit to be tranſplanted, when they muſt be 

lanted in Pots filled with light Earth, and managed, as was 
tefore directed for the ſeedling Plants. | 


_— Arian Jaſmine is alſo pretty hardy, and requires no 
bout wg r — from hard Frofts ; "and 1 am apt to 
c OS tink, if this Sort was planted againſt a warm Wall, and ma- 


el, as hath been directed, for the Yellow Indian Jaſmine, 
t would ſucceed _y_ well ; for I remember to have ſeen 
eme Plants of this 


ind growing againſt a Wall in the Gar- 

tb lens at Hampton-Court, where they had endured the Winter, 

ather WE. cre in a more flouriſhing State than ever I ſaw any of the 

5 ind in Pots, and produced a greater _—y of Flowers. 

1 oc Plants are propagated in the ſame Manner as the yellow 
11 


dion, and require the ſame Management. The Flowers of 
is Kind are ſmall, but being produced in large Bunches, do 
nake a handſome Figure, and are of a very agreeable Scent, 
d the Leaves being large and of a ſhining green Colour, add 
o the Beauty of the Plant very much. e 
The Ilex-leav'd Faſmine affords the leaſt Pleaſure of any of 
ie Kinds of Jaſmines, the Flowers being only produced ſingly 
rom the Wings of the Leaves, and are very ſmall ; the Leaves 
ſo are of a pale Green, and the Plant naturally growing very 
peged, has occaſion'd its being but little valued ; however, it 
zould not be wanting in good Collections of Plants, for'tho? 
e Flowers are ſmall and produc'd ſingly, yet it continues 


owering moſt part of the Year. This Plant is propagated'by 
them to ting Cuttings in any of the Summer-months, which ſhould 
in un fput into Pots fill'd with light ſandy Earth, and plunged into 
= 3 Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them as the Seaſon 
cre they require. When theſe are rooted, (Which will be in about 
indoor ix Weeks Time) they wes be remov'd into ſeparate 
f othet ots; and when they have taken freſh Root, they may be re- 


ved into a Situation where they may be defended from 
dong Winds, in which Place they may remain until the-mid- 
k of October; at which Time they muſt be hous'd with Ge- 
mums, & c. obſerving to water them frequently, and give 
em as much free Air as poſſible, when the Weather is mild 
( will permit; for if they are too much drawn in Winter, 
it tender Shoots will be ſubje&t to grow mouldy and rot. 
beſe Plants ſhould. be often renew'd by planting Cuttings, for 
e old ones are very ſubject to decay. | 5 
The Arabian Faſmines of both Sorts are commonly brought 
to E gland from Genoa every Spring amongſt the Span 
iner, Theſe are all grafted upon the common Jaſmine 
"=, as are the Spaniſp; but being much tenderer than thoſe, 
Very often greatly injured in their Paſſage, (which is always 
the Winter-ſeaſon) o that you ſhould carefully examing 
em (when you purchaſe them of the Italians, who bring 


them over) to ſee if their Grafts are freſh and ſound ; if ſo, 


there is little Danger of ſucceeding. Theſe muſt be put into 
Water and waſhed, pruning their Roots and Branches, and, 
planting them as was dir 


ed for the Spaniſh Faſmines, to. 
which 1 ſhall refer the Reader, to avoid W 158 


Theſe Plants are more tender than any of the Sorts before- 
mentioned, and muſt be preſerved in a warm Stove in Winter, 
nor ſhould they be expoſed to the open Air in Summer, if you 
—_— have * flower well, 7 indeed the —_— will live 
an ive in the Air in June, July; and uſt) but 
then they will M any Rodde ; and hl Shich 
may appear, are ſoon deſtroy'd by either Winds or Rain, both 
which will ſoon ſcatter them, being but flenderly faſtened 
upon the Plants, The only Method in which I have found 
theſe Plants to thrive and flower well is this, viz. After having 
preſerved the Plants in a moderate Stove all the Winter, I 
clean'd their Leaves and Stems from Duſt ; then I took out 
the Earth from the upper Part of the Pots, and refill'd them 
with freſh Earth; then I plunged the Pots into a moderate 
Bed of Tanners-bark, which had loſt moſt of its Heat: This 
occaſioned the Plants to ſhoot very ſtrong, and in June and 
Fuly I had great Quantities of Flowers, which were exceeding 
ſweet, but of a ſhort duration, ſeldom continuing longer than 
two Days: However theſe were ſucceeded by freſh Flowers 
thro? the greateſt Part of June and July, during which Time 
my Plants were never entirely deſtitute of Flowers, 

Theſe Jaſmines may alſo be propagated by laying down 
their tender Branches in the Spring, in the ſame Manner as 
was directed for the yellow Indian Jaſmine, which will take 
Root in leſs than three Months, provided the Pots are plunged 
into a Hot-bed, otherwiſe they will not be rooted until the 
ſucceeding Spring. Theſe muſt be planted into a light ſandy 
Earth, and frequently watered in hot Weather ; but during 
the Winter- ſeaſon, it muſt be given them but ſparingly, for 
too much Moiſture at that Time will deſtroy them, 

The Sort with double Flowers, which we have now in Eng- 
land, has rarely more than two Rows of Leaves, (as I obſerved 
in the Spaniſh) ſo that it is but little better than the fingle : 
But there is another Sort of this Faſmine, which was formerly 
in England, and is now in the Duke of Tuſcany's Gardens at 
Piſa, which produces Flowers almoſt as large as a Cinnamon 
Roſe, and as double, as alſo of a moſt inoffenſive ſweet Scent ; 
but this is not in England at preſent, nor is it likely to be ob- 
tained here, ſince it is not known to be growing in any other Part 
of Europe but the Garden at Pi/a, where it is kept under a 
Guard to prevent its being ſtolen away: Such is the narrow 
Temper of the preſent Poſſeſſor, that he will not ſuffer it to 
be diſtributed into any other Gardens ; tho* the Profeſſor of 
Botany to that Garden ſays, it increaſes greatly by Layers, by 
which Means all Europe might be ſoon ſupply'd with this valu- 
able Plant, were it but once in the Poſſeſſion of any commu- 
nicative Perſon. ' 1 

The Coffze-tree is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after they are gathered from the Tree: for if they 
are kept but a ſhort Time out of the Ground, they will not 
grow, Which is the chief Reaſon that this Tree has not been 
ſpread into. more different Countries ; for the Seeds will not 
keep good long enough to be ſent to any diſtant Place : fo 
that, in order to cultivate this Plant in any Part of the World, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to have it carry'd thither growing. 
But as this Difficulty is now overcome, by the Quantity of theſe 
Trees there are now growing, both in Europe and America, ſo 
we may expect · to be furniſhed with them from many different 
Parts, but eſpecially from the Caribbee Iflands, where the 
Trees are found to ſucceed as well as in their native Place of 
Growth: But whether the Caffe produced in the W:/t- Indies 
will prove as good as that brought from Mocha, Time will 
diſcover ;' but if it ſhould, it may be of great Advantage not 
only to the Inhabitants there, but alſo may turn to great Ac- 
count to the Wz/t- Indies Trade. The 4 how this Tree 
was firſt brought into Europe, and the ſeveral Parts of the 
World to which it is now ſpread, may be fully ſeen in Doctor 
Douglaſs's curious Account of the Cee, publiſhed at London, 
Anno 172). | 

| The” Berries of this Plant are commonly ripe with us in 
April, at which time they ſhould be ſown in Pots of freſh 
light Earth, covering them about half an Inch thick with the 
ſame light Earth ; then plunge the Pots into a moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanner's. Bark, obſerving to refreſh them often with 
Water, as alſo-to raiſe the Glaſſes in the Heat of the Day, to 
admit freſh Air; and in very hot Weather it will be proper to 
ſhade the Glaſſes with Mats, for otherwiſe the Earth in the 
Pots will dry too faſt, and prevent the Vegetation of the Seeds, 
I muſt here obſerve, that the taking off the Pulp of the Ber- 
ries, which has been by ſome People directed as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary before they are planted, is a great Miſtake ; for I have 
experienced,. that thoſe Berries which were planted _ as 
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from the Tree, produced Plants, and came 
= than thoſe which were cleared the Pulp; and 
altho' 


are commonly two Seeds in each Berry, (both 
which ſeldom fail to grow) yet when the Plants are young, 
they are eaſily parted and planted into ſeparate Pots; which 
abſolutely neceſſary to done when they are about an 
Inch and an half high. When theſe Plants are removed, great 
Care ſhauld be taken not to break or injure their Roots, as 
alſo to preſerve the Earth to their Roots: nor ſhould they be 
kept any Time out of the Ground ; for if their Fibres are 
ſuffer'd to dry, they are vety ſubje& to mould, and periſh ſoon 
after, 

The Soil in which I have found theſe Plants to thrive beſt, 
was compos'd in the following Manner; vis. one Load of 
freſh light Earth, one Load of rotten Cow-dung, with half a 
Load of Sea-ſand : Theſe were well mix'd together, and laid 
in an Heap ſix Months before it was uſed ; in which Space it 
was turn'd ſeveral times, the better to incorporate the ſeveral 
Parts, 

It muſt alſo be obſerv'd, that in tranſplanting theſe Plants, 
they ſhould never be put into Pots too large, an which they 
ſeldom thrive. The young Plants, when taken out of the 
Pots in which they were ſown, ſhould be planted each into a 
ſmall half-penny Pot fill'd with the above-mention'd Earth, 
and then plung'd into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanner's Bark, 
obſerving to water them frequently, tho? they ſhould not have 
too much given them at one Time: The Glaſſes ſhould alſo 
be raiſed, to admit freſh Air every Day, and in the Heat of 
the Day ſhould be ſhaded with Mats; for if they are too much 

to the Sun, they will perſpire ſo freely, as to have 
little Moiſture remaining in their Leaves, whereby they will 
hang, and appear very fickly, as will alſo the tender Shoo 
which their Growth will be greatly retarded. As theſe 
its advance in Height, ſo ſhould they have a greater Pro- 
portion of freſh Air at all Times when the Weather is warm; 
and their Waterings ſhould be frequently repeated, tho? it muſt 
be perform'd with grezt Moderation, for too much Moiſture is 
very ſubje& to rot the Roots, and when once the Roots are de- 
cay'd, it ſeldom happens that thoſe Plants are ever recover'd, 
thoꝰ managed with all poſſible Skill and Care. 

During the Winter- ſeaſon theſe Plants ſhould be placed in a 
Bark-ſtove, that the Fibres of the Roots may not be too much 
dry'd, (which often happens when the Pots are placed upon 
Shelves in a dry Stove) whereby the Top- ſhoots of the Plants 
are often decayed, and the Leaves are apt to turn brown and 
fall off, which is of very ill Conſequence to them; for if once 
the Leaves fall intirely off, the Plants are feldom recovered 
again ſo as to be beautiful. 

This Stove ſhould be kept up to the temperate Heat, 
(mark'd on Mr. Fowler's Thermometers) with which they 
thrive better than in a greater Warmth; for if they are 


kept over-hot, they perſpire too freely, ſo that their Leaves 


will droop, and change their Colour. In this Situation they 
ſhould be water'd frequently; but it muſt be given them'ſpa- 
ringly, and the Water ſhould always be placed in the Stove 

-four Hours before it be uſed, that it may acquire a 
Warmth nearly equal to the Temperature of Air in the 
Sto 


ve. 
Lou muſt alſo clean their Leaves tly from Filth, 
which they are ſubject to contract when ſhut up cloſe ; as alſo 
many fanall Inſects are , harbour'd upon the Surfaces of the 
Leaves, which, if not carefully clean'd off, will greatly injure 
the Plants. The beſt Method to clean off theſe, is with a 
ſoft Woollen Cloth dipt in Water, with which you may eaſily 
waſh them off: but you ſhould be careful not to bruiſe their 
Leaves, nor to wet them too much, eſpecially in the Depth 
of Winter. 

Yon ſhould alfo be careful, in placing them in the Stove, 
not to ſet them under the Branches of other Plants, nor too 


cloſe to them, whereby their Branches intangle there- 
with, which will cauſe them to ſhed 4 or at leaſt 


occahon their diſcolouring 5 and in the Spring, when their 
Blofiems begin to appear, they muſt be more ently wa- 
tered, as alſo PR gu and Branches often clean'd, which 
will cauſe their Leaves to look of a beautiful Green, and 
ir Flowers to be ſtrong, and their Fruit will ſet the 
In the Summer they muſt be continued in the Store, with 

i plung'd in Bark, (which ſhould not be too bot): 
muſt have a great Share of freſh Air in warm Wea- 
and the CAlaſſes 
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than twice a Year ; fo that I would adviſe the ſhifting them 
May, and the Beginning of uf 
Seaſons for this Work: in the doing of it, 
careful to the Earth to their Roots, an 
off the Outſide of the Ball, 
cay'd Fibres ; then put them into 
thoſe which they came out of, filling up 
before-mention'd Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade 
as the Heat of the Weather require : i 
Times you 
Heat (thereto, before the Pots are plung'd 
greatly facilitate their rooting again : but you be 
not to make the Bed too hot; You ſhould alſo, in 
i Leaves CTY 
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mix i little new Bark in the Bed to add 
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Rain, you draw off | 

them receive the Benefit thereef, it will be of great 

them : but muſt be careful not to expoſe them to 

Rains, or tiong Winds which would prove very hurtful 
Theſe Directions, if carefully attended to, will be found 


Plant; and altho' there may, perhaps, | 
theni which is not here related, yet I believe it will 
happen, but that the Appearances, be they from what 
ſoever, may be found. owing to ſome Neglect or Contrary 
leave thy 


Practice to this here mentioned. But before 1 
Head, I cannot help mentioning another Method in which | 
have propagated this Plant; which is, by laying down ſome d 
their tender Shoots into Pots of Earth in the Spring of the 
Year, ſlitting them at a Joint, (as is practiſed in laying Carne: 
tions) obſerving to refreſh them frequently with Water, and in 
about three Months Time they will be rooted e to tian. 
plant, when they ſhould be gently cut from the old Plant, and 
planted into ſeparate Pots, managing them as was directed fo 
the ſerdling Plants. | 
There are ſome who have aſſerted, that this Plant wil 
grow from Cutrings : but of all the different Trials Which! 
have made, I could never obtain one Plant that way, tho 
many times the Cuttings have remain'd freſh for ſeven 
Months, and ſometimes have made ſmall Shoots ; yet, wan 
taking them up, they have not had the leaſt Appearance of wy 


- The fourteenth Sort of Jaſmines was formerly brought fron 
Malabur in the Enft- Indies into [taly, — fs now pretty 
common in the curious Gardens; but in ' England it is fil 

rare. The fifteenth and fioxteenth Sorts were diſcove- 
ed by the late Dr. Houftoun at la Vera Cruz in America, fron 
_ he fent Specimens and Seeds of both Kinds to x- 


Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds or Layers ; but a 
they do not produce Seeds in * and they are rare) 
= from the Countries of their _— . ſo tie 

ethod of propagating them is b rs: Theſe Lam 
ſhould be laid down — a the Sprin , Ut which Time d 
Pots ſhould be plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanner 
bark, obſerving to water them duly in hot Weather, as alſo t 
let them have a good Share of Air. With this Manage 
ment the Layers will be rooted in three or four Months, i 
to tranſplant 3 when they ſhould be carefully taken up, 1 
cut off from the old Plants, and each planted into a ſeparte 
ſmall Pot filled with light rĩieh Earth, and then plunged in 
the Hot-bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade them uni 
they have taken new Root; after which Time they may be n- 
moved into the Stove, where they ſhould be kept warm dun 
the Winter Seaſon ; and they ſhould be frequently refr 
with Water. In Summer theſe Plants 'hould ſave a large 
Share of freſh Air admitted to them in warm Weather, by 
opening of the Glaſſes of the Stove ; but they ſhould never be 
ſet abroad in the open Air, for they are too tender to thre 
abroad in this Climate, even in the hotteſt Seaſon of the Leu. 
Theſe Plants alſo require a large Share of Moiſture in hot 
Weather, and their Leaves ſhould be frequently refreſhed with 
Water, and waſhed with a Sponge, to clear em from the Filth, 


— very ſubjeft to contract by remaining conſtant 


ly in the | 
nagement theſe Plants will thrive and py 
| | r Sep: ul 
their Leaves remaining thro? the Year, they make i 
2 Variery in the Stove, amongſt other tender exotie 
'Dhe Spaniſh or Catatorian Jaſmine, as it js vulgarly calcd 
is2 Native of America _— —— | ron 
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„ W:ft-Indits, the Woods are full of it; 
Y Mr. Robert Millar, 
Specimens of this Plant from them. 


Wr RIS, or SCIATICA-CRESS. Vu, Lepidium. 
[BISCUS, or MARSH-MALLOW. Var Althea, | 


ICACO, American Plum, ug. 
The Characters are; | 
Roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſifti 
2 circular Order ; from 2 ſe Flower-cup 
which afterward becomes an oval ſo 


rough Stone of the ſame Form, in which is con- 


been informed 
ſent over MANY 


| vera! Petals, 


which are place 
ariſes the P ointal, 
Fruit, incloſing 4 


The Species are; 
1. Icaco fruttu ex albo rubeſcente. Plum. Nov. Gen, The 


Plum. Nov. Gen. American Plum- 
Sos purpuree, Plum, Nov. Gen. Plum- tree 
Houft. The yellow Plum- 


Maiden Plum-tree. _ 
2. Icaco frudtu nigro. 


ith purple Frui 
b Ich co fruftu lutes. 


Theſe Trees are common in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and 
ſeveral other Parts of orice, Di Fruit is eſteemed 
ſome of the Inhabitants, but by others it is thought to cauſe 
the dry Gripes. They uſually grow to the Height of ſixteen 
een Feet, and the laſt Sort doth often riſe to the 
Height of thirty Feet, and ſpreads into a great Number of 


are preſerved with other curious exotic Plants 
in the warmeſt Stoves ; for they are too tender to live thro' 
the Winter, unle{f they are kept very 
monly propagated by ſowfh 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
ners-bark ; obſerving 
cover the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed every Ny 
Warmth in the Bed. When the Plants begin to appear, they 
muſt be carefully weeded, and duly watered ; and the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every 
to the Plants, to prevent their being 
When theſe Plants are about three or four Inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and each tranſplanted into a ſe- 
rarate Pot, filled with light-rich Earth, and then plunged ints 
the Hot-bed again, obſerving to water them duly, as alſo to 
ſhade them from the Sun, until they have taken new Root; 
after which Time the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed 
every Day to admit freſh Air to the Plants, in proportion to 
the Heat of the Seaſon : "Theſe Plants require a pretty large 
Quantity of Water in hot Weather, and the Pots muſt be 
conſtantly kept clear from Weeds. In this Hot-bed the Plants 
may remain until Michaelmas, when they ſhould be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into the 
bark, where they may enjoy a good Share of Heat, During 
the Winter Seaſon the Plants muſt be frequently watered, but 
they ſhould not have it in large Quantities, eſpecially in cold 
Weather, or when they have caſt off their Leaves. In Sum- 
mer they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air admitted to 
them in warm Weather, by opening the Glaſſes of the Stove ; 
but theſe Plants are too-tender to bear the open Air of this 
Country, even in the hotteſt Seaſon of the Year ; ſo that they 
ſhould conſtantly remain in the Stove, and always ſhould be 
plunged into the Tan. As the Plants advance in their Growth, 
ſo they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots; but they will 
not require to be tranſplanted oftener than once a Year, which 
ſhould always be done the latter End of March, or the Be- 
Fenin of April, juſt before the Plants put out their freſh 
ves 


They are com- 
of their Stones, in Pots fill'd 
into a Hot-bed of Tan- 
to water them frequently, as alſo to 
ight, to preſerve a 


Day, to admit freſh Air 
drawn up too weak, 


ot-bed of Tanners- 


If theſe Plants are carefully managed, according to the fore- 
going Directions, they will thrive very faſt, and in three or 
or four Years will produce Fruit, which I have ſometimes 
ſeen perfectly ripe _ in England; ſo that they deſerve a 
1 amongſt other tender exotick Plants, as a great Cu- 

In America the Inhabitants propagate theſe Plants by Trun- 
large Branches, which if cut off and 'planted in the 
rainy Seaſons, take Root very ſoon, and in a Year or two be- 
come large Plants, They are often planted to make Hed 
in Jamaica and Barbadoes, and are eſteemed very proper for 
that Purpoſe, being q 18 42 1 | 

The Name Jeaco, which Father Plumier has applied to this 

which the Creolians called 
ngliſh have given them the 
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ens, is the American Name, 
the Fruit ; but of late Years the 


AAAS 


our European Plums, © 


ICE is a hard, tranſparent Body, formed from ſome Liquor 
con or fixed, * 

e is ſaid to be the natural State of Water, which re- 
mains firm, and not liquid, when no external Cauſe acts up- 
on it. r | | 
The true Cauſe of the Congelation of Water into Ice, 
ſeems to be the Introduction of frigorifick Particles into the 
Pores or Interſtices between the Particles of Water; and 
that means getting ſo near them, as to be juſt within the Spheres 
of one r's Attractions, and then they muſt cohere into 
one ſolid or firm Body. | 

It may be wonders why lee goes to the Top of the Water; 
for one would imagine, that being colder than flowing Water, 
it ought to be more condenſed, and conſequently heavier : But 
it is to be conſidered, that there are always ſome Bubbles of 
Air interſpers'd in Ice. It is certain, by the ſwimming of 7ce 
upon Water, that it is ſpecifically lighter than the Water out 
of which it is made by freezing : And it is as certain, that 
this Lightneſs of Ice proceeds from thoſe numerous Bubbles 
that are produced in it by Congelation. 

Water, when it is frozen into Ice, takes up more Space than 
it did before it was congeal'd. It is viſible, that the Dimen- 
ſions of Water are increas'd by freezing; its Particles being 
kept at ſome Diſtance the one from the other, by the Inter- 
vention of the frigorifick Matter. | 

And beſides, there are many little Volumes of Air included 
at ſeveral Diſtances, both in the Pores of the watery Particles, 
and in the Interſtices made by the ſpherical Figures. Now by 
the Inſinuation of theſe Cryſtals, the Volumes of Air are driven 
out of the watery Particles, and many of them uniting, form 
larger Volumes ; theſe have thereby a greater Force to expand 
themſelves than when are diſperſed, and ſo both inlarge 
their Dimenſions, and leſſen the ſpecifick Gravity of Water 
thus congealed into Ice. | 

It ſeems very probable, that Cold, and Freezing, and con- 
ſequently Ice, are produced by ſome Subſtance of a ſaline Na- 
ture floating in the Air; in that, Salts, and more eminently 
ſome particular ones, when mixed with Ice or Snow, do won- 
derfully increaſe the Force and Effects of Cold. 

It is alſo viſible, that all ſaline Bodies do cauſe a Stiffneſs and 
l into thoſe Bodies into which they enter. 

It is manifeſt, by obſerving Salts by Microſcopes, that the 
Figures of ſome Salts, before they ſhoot into Maſſes, are 
then double Wedge-like Particles, which have Abundance of 
Surface in reſpect to their Solidity; and this is the Reaſon 
why they ſwim in Water, when once they are raiſed in it, al- 
tho* they are ſpecifically heavier : Theſe ſmall Points of Salts 
2 into the Pores of the Water, whereby they are, in 

ome meaſure, ſuſpended in the Winter, when the Heat of 
the Sun is not ordinarily ſtrong enough to diſſolve the Salts into 

a Fluid, to break their Points, and to keep them in perpetual 
Motion; which being leſs diſturb'd, are more at Liberty to 
approach one another; and by ſhooting into Cryftals, of the 

orm above mentioned, do, by their Extremities, inſinuate 
themſelves into the Pores of Water, and by that means freeze 
it into a ſolid Form call'd ce. 

As to Thawing, the Reaſon ſeems. to be, that Heat af- 
terwards ſeparating them, and 245 ſaline or frigorifick 
Particles into Motion, breaks this Union, and ſeparates the 
Particles ſo far from one another, that they get out of the Di- 
ſtance of the attracting Force, and into the Verge of the 
ping Force, and then the Water reſumes its fluid 

orm. | 

Monſ. Mariotte, in his Treatiſe of Hydrofaticks, gives the 
ſubſequent Account of what happens to Water in freezing, 
which he diſcover'd by the following Experiment. 

Having fill'd a cylindric Veſſel of about ſeven or eight 
Inches high, and ſix Inches diameter, within two Inches of 
the top, with cold Water, he expoſed it to the open Air, ina 
great Froſt, and obſerved exactly the whole Progreſs of the 


treezing of it. 
The fir Congelation was in the upper Surface of the Wa- 
ter, in little long Water-ſhoots or Laminz, which were jag- 
d like a Saw, the Water between them remaining ſtill un- 
en, though the reſt of the Surface was already frozen to 
the Thickneſs of more than two Lines; he obſerved that ſeve- 
ral Bubbles of Air were formed in the Ice, that began to fix on 
the Bottom and Sides of. the Veſtel, ſome would riſe up, and 
others remained intangled in the Ice, which made him imagine 
that theſe Bubbles taking up more Space in the Water, than 
when their Matter was, as it were, diſſolved in it, they puſhed 
up a little Water through the Hole at the Top, after the fame 
manner that new Wine works out at the Bung-hote of a Veſ- 
ſel when it begins to heat ; and the little Water that ouz ed 
D a d d | out 


Epither'of Plume, as being, in their Opinion, ſomewhat near 
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aſſed ſucceſſively through it, being puſhed up by the new 
bbles which formed themſelves in the Ice, which continued 
to increaſe about the Sides and Bottom of the Veſſel ; he ob- 
ſerv'd that the upper Surface of the Water was frozen above an 
Inch thick towards the Edges of the Veſſel, and above an 
Inch and an half round about the little Hole, before the Water 
that was contained in it, as in a Pipe, became frozen; but at 
laſt it was frozen: Then the middle of the Water remaining 
unfrozen, and the Water which was compreſſed g the new 
Bubbles, which formed themſelves for two or three Hours, ha- 
ving no Vent at the little Hole, the Ice broke at once towards 
the Top, by the Spring of the included Air. 

He try'd the Experiment a ſecond time; and when the Ice 
was about two Inches thick, he warmed the Sides of the Veſ- 
ſel to melt the Outſide of the Ice, and by that means drew it 
whole out of the Veſſel, without ſpilling the Water that was 
contained in the Middle of the Ice; then expoſing this Ice to 
the open Air, that the reſt of the Water might freeze, it 
broke three or four Hours after, and he found a Cell in the 
Middle of about one Inch and an half diameter, containing 
the Water that remained ſtill unfrozen, which ran out upon 
the breaking of the Ice. | 

He made the Experiment the third time ; and having taken 
out the Ice, as before, with a large Pin he made a Hole in the 
Tee, over the little Pipe or Channel above-mentioned, where 
the Ice was an Inch higher than any where elſe, by reaſon of 
the Water which had ouzed out at the little Hole, and was 
there frozen; and as ſoon as he drew out the Pin, ſome Wa- 
ter ſpouted out at the Hole, and then the Hole was frozen up 
again; till as the Hole was frozen up, he prick'd the Ice, till 
all the Water was frozen, then he expoſed that Lump of Ice 
to the Air for a whole Night without its breaking: which 
plainly ſhew'd, that, in the foregoing Experiments, the Spring 
of the Air-bubbles was the only Reaſon of the breaking of the 
Ice. ; 

The Middle of the frozen Lamp had about as much Air in 
it as Ice; but there were but few Bubbles towards the Outſide, 
in Proportion to the Ice. 

If by boiling the Water you drive the Aerial Matter out of 
it, before you ſet it out to freeze, you will have Ice two or 
three Inches thick, without any viſible Bubbles, and ſo tranſ- 


parent, as to be fit to burn by the Sun's Rays, as Convex 
Glaſſes do. 4 by 


JET D'EAU is a French Word, which ſignifies a Fountain 
on caſts up Water to any conſiderable Height in the 

ir, 

Monſ. Mariztte, in his Treatiſe of Hydreftaticks, ſays, 
That a Jet D'eau will never riſe ſo high as its Reſervatory ; 
but always falls ſhortof it by a Space which is in a ſubduplicate 
Ratio of that Height : And this he proves by ſeveral Experi- 
ments; That tho” Jets ought to riſe to the Height of the Re- 
ſervatories, yet the Friction of the Sides of the Ajutages, and 
the Reſiſtance of the Air, are the Cauſes that in Jets that have 
very high Reſervatories, the Height of the Jets does not come 
up to that of the Reſervatory by a great deal. 

He adds; That if a greater branches out in many ſmaller ones, 
or is diſtributed through ſeveral Jets, the Square of the Diame- 
ter of the main Pipe muſt be proportion'd to the Sum of all the 
Expences of its Branches: t if the Reſervatory be 52 Feet 
high, and the Ajutage half an Inch in diameter, the Pipe 
_ to be three Inches in diameter. 

e ſays; That the Beauty of Jets of Water conſiſts in 
their Uniformity and Tranſparency at the going out of the 
Ajutage, and ſpreading but very little, and that to the higheſt 
Part of the Jet. 

That the worſt Sort of Ajutages are thoſe that are Cylindri- 
cal; for they retard very much the Height of the Jets; the 
Conic retard it leſs : but the beſt way is, to bore the Hori- 
zontal Plane, which ſhuts the Extremity of the Pipe or Con- 
duit, with a ſmooth and poliſh'd Hole ; taking care that the 
Plate be perfectly plain, poliſh'd, and uniform. 


* ILEX [takes its Name of Tit, Heb, an Oak, becauſe 
this Tree is a Species of Oak] the Ever-green Oak. 


The Characters are; 


The Leaves are, for the muſt part, indented or ſinuated, (and 
in ſome the Edges of the Legves are prickly) and are Ever- 
green : It hath amentaceous Flowers, which are produced at re- 
mote 9 the Fruit, on the ſamt Tres: The Fruit is an 
Acorn, like the common Oak, 


be careful not to injure the Roots of thoſe left remaining: nor 


0 ſerrato, C. B. P. Narrow. 
9 Oak, wi Pin: Leaves. arrow. le- 


3. IL Rx folio Agrifoli, Bet. Monſp. Holly-leaPa Ever 
cen Oak. r al ; 
modiceque ſinuato, foe ſmiles 


Ef dar > he Oak, 
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There are ſeveral other Varleties of theſe Trees, which 4; 
fer in the Shape of their Leaves; ſome being long and (mc... 
others are rounder, and have many Prickles upon their bh 
and ſome have their Leaves ſinuated and waved like thoſe of 
the Holly : but as theſe are only ſeminal Variations, and vil 
ariſe from Seeds taken from the ſame Tree, ſo it is not wort 
troubling myſelf or the Reader to enumerate their ſeveral I. 
ſtinctions in this Place 3 ſince thoſe above mentioned are th 
moſt common Varieties ; and all the other Differences vill j, 
nearly allied to one or other of the four firſt Sorts, 

Theſe Trees are propagated by ſowing their Seeds ; ch 
beſt Seaſon for this Work is in the Beginning of March: yy 
then, as the Acorns are ripe in Autumn, they ſhould beyy, 
ſerved either in Sand or dry Earth until the Spring, otheryif 
they will loſe their growing Faculty ; which is commonly de 
Caſe with thoſe brought annually from Genoa, ſcarce one Se 
in fifty of them ever riſing ; however, ſince we have may 
large Trees now in England which produce good We 
need not ſend to 7taly for them: But were to adviſe, I ſhou 
much rather have them from Portugal than Jtaly ; for the Voy. 
age being much ſhorter, they are generally brought fron 
thence in very Condition. 

The Manner in which I would adviſe their being ſown, i, 
if for large Quantities, in Drills at about two F cet Diſt 
but for a ſmall Parcel, they muſt be ſown in Rows on a Be 
much nearer, 

The Ground in which theſe Seeds are ſown, ſhould be wel 
dug and cleanſed from the Roots of all noxious Weeds, &:, 
and levell'd even, and the great Clods broken; then dray the 
Rills with a Hough in a ſtrait Line(as is praQtiſed in the ſowing a 
Kidney-beans) about two Inches deep, laying the Acorns therein 
two or three Inches aſunder ; then draw the Earth over then 
with the Head of a Rake, obſerving that none of them are |: 
uncovered, which would intice the Vermin to attack you 
Acorns, eſpecially the Mice, whereby your Seminary will be 
greatly injured, if not wholly deftroy'd. 

In the Middle of April the young Plants will appear above- 
ground ; you muſt then clear the Glound from Weeds, which 
would ſoon overſpread and deſtroy the Plants; which mf 
conſtantly be obſerv d, eſpecially while they are young, The 


firſt Year from Seed they will make but ſmall Progreſs, but 1 
terwards they will make Amends by their * rowth, (eſe 
rch following ya 


cou if they agree with the Soil); in 
muſt gently dig up the Ground between the Rows of Plants, n 
order to deſtroy the Weeds, and to render it light for th 
Roots to ſtrike out on each Side, which will greatly promote 
the Growth of the Plants: but in doing of this, you ſhoult 
be very careful not to diſturb the Roots of the Plants, which 
would greatly injure them: In this Place they may remain ut- 
til the ſecond Spring after ſowing, when, in the Beginning of 
April, you ſhould take up the Plants where they are too cloſe, 
and tranſplant them where they are deſigned to remain. But 
as theſe Trees are ſubject to have Tap-roots, ſo they are ver) 
difficult to be removed; you muſt therefore obſerve to take 
them up with a good Ball of Earth to their Roots, and cat 
them ee to the Places where they are to be planted, 
placing them into Holes which ſhould be well prepared before; 
and if the Weather be dry, you ſhould pour a good Quantity 
of Water into the Holes about the Earth like Pap; then ph- 
cing the Plants therein, you ſhould fill up the Holes about 
their Roots with the like pappy Earth; and then lay ſome 
Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground round their Roots, 
give them ſome Water to ſettle the Earth to their Roots : And 
if the Seaſon ſhould continue dry, you muſt repeat watering 
them once a Week, which Water ſhould be poured all ove! 
the Heads of the Plants: but by no means give them too 
much, which, as I have already faid, deſtroys more ne- plan- 
ted Trees than any other Accident whatever. | F 
But in taking up theſe Plants from the Seminary, you ſhoul 


miſt the Ground about their Roots remain long open; but ® 
ſoon, as you have taken up thoſe that are to be tranſplante® 
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the whole Ground ſhould be lightly dug and levell'd even : 
The Diſtance theſe Plants ſhould be left in the Rows where 
were ſowyn, ought to be two Feet, which will allow 
them Room enough to grow three or four Years longer, at 
which Time they muſt be tranſplanted, (eſpecially all ſuch as 
are not deſign'd to remain for good ) : but you ſhould, the pre- 
cedent Spring, dig near the Roots of thoſe which are to be re- 
moved, and cut underneath them with your Spade, to take 
off the Tap-roots : but you muſt obſerve not to cut them too 
cloſe to the Plants, left you deſtroy them; this will occaſion 
their puſhing out many Fibres, whereby the Earth will be 
better preſerved to their Roots When they are tranſplanted, 
and there will be leſs Danger of their not png; 
It has been directed by moſt People who have written on theſe 
Trees, to ſow the Acorns in Pots, and when the Plants have 
own two or three Years therein, to ſhake them out of the 


ots, preſerving all the Earth about them, and to plant them 
where they are to remain : which isa v ethod for 
{mall Quantities 3 but the Trouble of this in large Plantations 


would be too great, eſpecially if we conſider that theſe Plants, 
while in Pots, will require conſtantly to be water'd in d 
Weather ; otherwiſe they will be ſubject to fail, or at le 
will make but poor Progreſs. And altho' it is generally 
thought very hazardous to remove theſe Trees, yet I believe, 
if great Care be taken, firſt, to obſerve the juſt Seaſon, which 
is in the Beginning of April; ſecondly, to preſerve as much 
Earth to their Roots as poſſible ; and, thirdly, not to keep 
them long above ground, the removing of theſe Trees will 
not be found ſo dangerous as moſt People imagine. 

And I am convinced, that Trees of ſeven or eight Years 
Growth, are in leſs Danger of ſuffering by Tranſplantation, 
than thoſe that are much younger; for in the Year 1 27s I 
removed many of theſe Trees which were five or fix Feet 
high, and though they had not been ſo well managed in the 
Place where they were rais'd, as might be wiſh'd, yet but one 
of the whole Number fail'd, notwithſtanding the Seaſon prov'd 
dry for near a Month after. 

Theſe Trees are vo many People greatly eſteem'd for 
Hedges to ſurround Wilderneſs Quarters ; but they are ſub- 
jet to grow too large for that Purpoſe, becauſe we ſhould ne- 
ver hide the Tops of the Trees in ſuch Places from the Sight; 
ſor they are, if rightly diſpoſed in the Quarters, vaſtly more 
zneeable to the Eye, than the fineſt ſhear'd Hedge in the 
World ; but they may do well enough for a large Fence, 
to obſtruct the Sight, or to defend a new Plantation of tender 
Trees; for which Purpoſe the Acorns ſhould be ſown in the 
Place where the Hedge is deſign'd; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be thinned, where they are to cloſe ; 
and if the Ground is kept clear from Weeds, and every Spring 
dug about the Plants, they will ſoon form a good Hedge : But 
you ſhould obſerve not to let them grow too much in Height 
before the bottom part of the Hedge is well ftrengthen'd, 
which would occaſion its bending, and the Branches would be 
ſubje& to be diſplaced with ſtrong Winds, or great Snows, and 
thereby become very unſightly : But if they are regularly 
train'd up, they will make a good thick Hedge from the — 
to the Height of forty Feet, and that in leſs Time than any 
other Tree whatever. 

The Soil in which theſe Trees thrive beſt, is a hazelly 
Loam, not too ſtrong, nor over-light, in which they will 
grow to a large Size, and reſiſt the ſevereſt Cold of our Cli- 
mate; and retaining their Leaves all the Winter, do afford an 
agreeable Proſpect in that Seaſon : But they ſhould by no means 
be planted near ſuch Walks, or other Parts of the Garden, as 
are intended to be kept clean; for in the Month of April, 
when they caſt their old Leaves, they make a great Litter, 
and are apt to blow about with the Wind, and become ve 
troubleſome ; and in June, when their Male Flowers fall off. 
they occaſion no leſs Trouble to clean them up daily in ſuch 
Places; and in the pleaſanteſt Seaſon of the Year they are the 
moſt unſightly Trees in a Garden, the old Leaves decaying at 
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8 that Seaſon, and falling off; and the Male Flowers, which are 
ut generally in great Plenty, are then produced, which renders it 
_ not ſo valuable in Places much frequented : But for larger Plan- 
15 tations, at a remote Diſtance from the Habitation, ſo as to be 
att within the View, they make a very handſom Appearance, 
ag Pecialh in the Winter-ſeaſon. 

* The Wood of this Tree is accounted very good for many 
ie Sorts of Tools and Utenſils, as Mallet- Heads, Mall- Balls, 


irt, Wedges, Beetles, Pins, &c. as alſo for Paliſades ; and 


uld common Fuel in the Southern Parts of France and Itacy. 

10r e Kermes, or Holm-Oak is of a much lower Stature than 
t as ne former Sorts, and ſeldom grows to the Height of a Tree: 
ed, tho' a Native of the warmeſt Parts of France, yet will 
the endure the Cold of our Climate in the open Air. It may be 


ropagated in the ſame Manner as the former, and deſerves a 


ſeveral Petals, which are ſometimes heart- 


affords the moſt durable Charcoal in the World, and is the 


— 


Place amongſt other Shrubs of low Growth, for its Curioſity, 
. the Plant upon which the Kermes are bred ; the Hi- 
ſtory of which may be ſeen at large in Garidel's Hiftery of the 
Plants which grow in Provence, it bei too long to be inſerted 
IMPERATORIA, Maſterwort, 

The Characters are; 8 | 
It is planted with a Roſe and umbellated Flewer, conſiſting of 
d, and ſometimes 

lement ; which . 
d of two Seeds, which are 


bordered, and enerally 
muſt be added, that their 


* 


afterward becomes a Fruit, c 
plain, almoſt oval, gently flreake 
cofting their Cover. To theſe Marks 
aves are winged, and pretty large. 
1 . 
The Species are; 
1. ImPERATORIA major. C. B. P. Common Maſter- 


Wort. a 

2. IMPERATORIA Pyrenaica tenuifolia. Tourn. Narrow- 
leav'd Pyrencan Maſterwort. 

3- IMPERATORIA Alpina maxima. Tourn, Greateſt Ma- 
ſterwort of the Alpes. 


intire, ranged m a Circle, and 75 on the 
e 


The Root of the firſt Species is uſed in Medicine ; it has a 
1 hot acrid Taſte, and is eſteemed alexipharmic, ſudorific, 
and a great Attenuater and Opener. 

This Sort is cultivated in Gardens to ſupply the Markets. 
It may be propagated either by Seeds, or parting of the Roots: 
If you would propagate it by Seeds, n_ ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, on a Bed or Border of light 
Earth, in a ſhady Situation ; obſerving not to ſow the Seeds too 
thick, nor ſhould they be covered too deep. In the Spring 
the Plants will appear, when they ſhould be carefully weeded, 
and if the Seaſon ſhould prove very dry, they ſhould be now 
and then refreſhed with Water, which will greatly promote 
the Growth of the Plants; towards the Beginning of May, 
if you find the Plants come up too cloſe together, you 
ſhould prepare a moiſt ſhady Border (and thin the Plants care- 
fully, leaving them about four Inches aſunder) ; and plant 
thoſe which you draw up, into the Border about ſix Inches 
apart every Way, being careful to water them duly, if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove dry, until they have taken Root ; after 
which Time, theſe Plants (as alſo thoſe remaining in the Seed- 
beds) will require no other Culture but to keep them cleat 
from Weeds, which may be eaſily effected by houghing the 
Ground between the Plants now and then in dry Weather, 
which will deſtroy the Weeds, and by ſtirring of the Ground, 


will be of great Service to the Plants. The following Autumn, 


theſe Plants ſhould be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to 
remain; which ſhould be in a rich moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Si- 
tuation; where they will thrive much better, than if too 
much expoſed to the Sun, or in a dry Soil; for they delight 


in Shade and Moiſture ; ſo that where theſe are wanting, the 


Plants will require a conſtant Supply of Water in dry Weather, 
otherwiſe they will thrive but ſlowly. The Diſtance which 
theſe Plants ſhould be placed, muſt not be leſs than twenty 
Inches, or two Feet every Way ; for where they like their Si- 
tuation, they will ſpread and increaſe very much. When theſe 
Plants are rooted, they will require no other Culture, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds ; and in the Spring before they 
ſhoot, the Ground ſhould be every Year gently dug between 
the Plants; in doing of which great Care ſhould be had, not 
to cut or bruiſe their Roots: "Theſe Plants, with this Manage- 
ment will continue ſeveral Years, and will produce Seeds in 
plenty. | 

If you would 22 theſe Plants by Off- ſets, their Roots 
ſhould be parted at Michaelmas, and planted in a ſhady Situation, 
at the ſame Diſtance as has been directed for the ſeedling Plants, 
obſerving to water them until they have taken Root; after 
which Time they muſt be managed as the Seedlings. 

The other two Sorts are preſerved in botanic Gardens for the 
ſake of Variety; but as they are not uſed in Phyſic, nor are 
ornamental Plants, ſo they are ſeldom allowed a Place in 
other Gardens. Theſe two Sorts may be propagated in the 
ſame Manner as the former, and are both equally hardy; fo 
that they may be placed in * ſhady moiſt cold Situation, 
where they will thrive very well. 


INARCHING, is a Method of Graftin , Which is eom- 
monly call'd Grafting by Approach. This Method of Grafting 
is uſed, when the Stock you intend to graft on, and the 1 ree 
from which you would take the Graft, ſtand ſo near, (or can 
be brought ſo near) that they may be joined together. The 
Method of performing it is as follows : Take the Branch you 
would inarch, and having fitted it to that Part of the . 

# Where 


* o — 


where you intend to join it, pare away the Rind and Wood on 
one Side about three Inches in h. After the ſame Man- 
ner cut the Stock or Branch in the Place where the Graft is to 
be united, ſo that they may join equally together, that the Sap 
may meet; then cut a little Tongue upwards in the Graft, 
and make a Noth in the Stock to admit it; ſo that when they 
are join'd, the Tongue will prevent their flipping, and the 
Graft will more cloſely unite with. the Stock. Having thus 
laced them exactly together, you muſt tie them with ſome 

Baſs, or other ſoft Tying ; then cover the Place with grafting 
Clay, to prevent the Air from entering to dry the Wound, or 
the Wet from getting in to rot the Stock: You ſhould alſo fix 
a Stake into the Ground to which that Part of the Stock, as 
alſo the Graft, ſhould be faſten'd, to prevent the Wind from 
breaking them aſunder, which is often the Caſe when this Pre- 
caution 1s not obſerved, 3 

In this Manner they are to remain about four Months, in 
which Lime they will be ſufficiently united, and the Graft 
may then be cut from the Mother-tree, obſerving to ſlope it 
off cloſe to the Stock: And if at this Time you cover the 
join'd Parts with freſh grafting Clay, it will be of great Ser- 
vice to the Graft. | | 

This Operation is always perform'd in April or May, that 
the Graft may unite with the Stock before the ſucceeding 
Winter, and is commonly practis'd upon Oranges, —_— 
Jaſinines, Wall-nuts, Firs, Pines, and ſeveral other 1rees, 
which will not ſucceed by common Grafting or Budding. But 
altho? I have mentioned Orange-trees among the reſt, yet I 
would by no means adviſe this Practice where the Trees are de- 
ſigned to grow large, which, in this Method they rarely ever 
will do: And it is chiefly practis'd upon thoſe Trees only as a 
Curioſity, to have a young Plant with Fruit upon it, in a Year 
or two * Seed, by inarching a bearing Branch into a young 
Stock, whereby it is effected : Yet theſe Plants are ſeldom 
long-liv'd. 


INDIGO. Vide Anil. 


INGA. 


This is the American Name of the Plant, for which we have 
no Engliſh Name at preſent. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
Tube is furbelowed ; from the oo og ariſes the Pointal, fixed 
like a Nail in the Hinder-part of the Flower, which afterward 
becomes a ſoft fleſhy Pod; in which are contained many irregular 
Seeds incloſed in a ſweet Pulp. 


We know but one Species of this Plant, viz. 


InG A flore albo fimbriatag fructu dulci. Plum. Nov. Gen, Inga 
with a White furbelowed Flower, and a ſweet Fruit. 


This Tree is very common on the North Side of the Iſland 
of Jamaica, at La Vera Cruz, and in ſeveral other Parts of the 
Spaniſh Weft- Indies ; where it riſes to the Height of ſixteen or 
twenty Feet, and ſends forth many crooked ſtraggling Branches, 
which hang downward, and are covered with a whitiſh Bark, 
The Flowers come out at the Ends of the Branches which are 
ſucceeded by the Pods, which are ſometimes eaten by the 
Negroes. | 

Europe this Plant is preſerved by thoſe Perſons who are 
curious in exotic Plants; it is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown mP in the Spring, in Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerv- 
ing frequently to water them ; and if the Nights are cold, the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be covered as ſoon as theSun goes 
off, in order to preſerve a gentle Warmth in the Bed. hen 
the Plants are come up two Inches high, they ſhould be care- 
fully tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots, filled with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged into the Hot- bed again, being careful 
to ſhade them from the Sun until they have taken new Root ; 
after which Time they muſt be plentifully watered; and in 
hot Weather the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every 
Day, to admit freſh Air to the Plants, to prevent their bein 
drawn up too weak, At Michaelmas theſe Plants m 

be removed into the Stove, and plunged into the Tan 
in the warmeſt Part of the Bed. During the Winter- 
ſeaſon theſe Plants muſt be kept very warm, and they 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water ; but it muſt not be 
iven to them in too large Quantities in cold Weather; in the 
mmer they muſt be plentifully watered, and in hot Weather 
they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air, by opening of the 
Glaſles of the Stove ; but they muſt not be removed out of 
the Stove, for they are too tender to endure the open Air of 
this Country, in the warmeſt Part of the Year, When the 


fully trimmed : With this Management the Plants will 


about five or ſix Inches above the Surface of the Ground, if 


7 , 


Plants have filled the Pots with their Roots," they 
tranſplanted into larger, and their Roots ſhould be 


ſhould be 
then care 


thrive, 


and in a few Years produce Flowers, ſo will add to the Variey 


amongſt other tender exotic Plants. 


INOCULATING, or Budding : This is prac. 
tiſed upon all Sorts of Stone-Fruit ; in particular, ſuch ,, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, Plums, &c. as alſo u 
ranges and Faſmines, and is preferable to any Sort of Graf; 
for moſt Sorts of Fruit. The Method of performing it i; 2 
follows : You muſt be provided with a ſharp Pen-knife, having 
a flat Haft, (the Uſe of which is to raiſe the Bark of Stock, 
to admit the Bud) and ſome ſound Baſs-mat, which ſhould be 

It more 


ſoak'd in Water, to increaſe its Strength, and make! 
pliable ; then having taken off the Cuttings from the Tree 


would propagate, you ſhould chuſe a ſmooth Part of = 


the Stock 


deſign'd for Dwarfs ; but if for Standards, ſhould be bud. 
ded fix Feet above-ground : Then with your Knife make an ho- 
rizontal Cut croſs the Rind of the Stock, and from the Middle 
of that Cut make a Slit downwards about two Inches in 
Length, ſo that it may be in the form of a T: But you tus 
be careful not to cut too d leſt you wound the Stock 
Then having cut off the Leaf from the Bud, leaving the 
Foot- ſtalk remaining, you ſhould make a croſs Cut about ha 
an Inch below the Eye, and with your Knife fit c 
the Bud, with part of the Wood: to it, in form d 
an Eſcutcheon : This done you muſt with your Knife pul 
off that part of the Wood which was taken with the Bu, 
obſerving whether the Eye of the Bud be left to it, or not; 
(for all thoſe Buds which loſe their Eyes in ſtripping, ſhould le 
thrown away, being good for nothing): Then having gert 
rais'd the Bark of the Stock with the flat Haft of your ben. 
knife clear to the Wood, you ſhould thruſt the Bud therein 
obſerving to place it . between the Rind and the Wog 
of the Stock, cutting off any part of the. Rind belonging u 
the Bud, which may be too long for the Slit made in th 
Stock; and ſo having exactly fitted the Bud to the Stock, ya 
muſt tie them cloſely round with Baſs-mat, beginning at the 
Under-part of the Slit, and ſo proceed to the Top, taking Car 
that you do not bind round the Fye of the Bud, Which hol 
be left open. 

When your Buds have been inoculated three Weeks, cr. 
Month, you will ſee which of them have taken ; thoſe of then 
which appear ſhrivelled and black, being dead; but the 
which remain freſh and plump, you may depend are join'l: 
And at this Lime you ſhould looſen the Bandage 3 Which i 
not done in Time, will pinch the Stock, and greatly injure, 
if not deſtroy the Bud. 

The March following you muſt cut off the Stock abou 
three Inches above the Bud, ſloping it, that the Wet my 
paſs off, and not enter the Stock: To this Part of the Sta 
left above the Bud, it is very proper to faſten the Shoot whid 
proceeds from the Bud, and would be in danger of beg 
blown out, if not prevented; but this muſt continue on Wl 
longer than one Year ; after which, it muſt be cut off clit 
__ the Bud, that the Stock may be cover'd tber 

"OR 
The Time for Inoculating, is from the Middle of June ul 
the Middle of Auguſt, according to the Forwardneſs of ti 
Seaſon, and the particular Sorts of Trees; which may be eli 
known, by trying the Buds whether they will come d 
well from the Wood. But the moſt gen Rule is, when 
* obſerve the Buds form'd at the Extremity of the {ant 

ear's Shoots, which is a Sign of their having finiſh'd the 
Spring Growth. — 

The firſt Sort commonly inoculated is the Apricot; and the 
laſt the Orange-tree, which ſhould never be done until tit 
Middle of Auguſt. And in doing of this Work, you ſhoub 
always make choice of Cloudy Weather; for if it be done 
the Middle of the Day in very hot Weather, the Shoots vil 
perſpire ſo faſt, as to leave the Buds deſtitute of Moiſture 
Nor ſhould you take off the Cuttings from the Trees long betor 

they are uſed : but if you are oblig d to fetch your Cuttings from 
ſome Diſtance, as it often happens, you ſhould then be provided 
with a Tin Inſtrument, having a Socket about ten Inches long 
and a Cover to the Top, which muſt have five or ſix Holes; H. 
this Socket you ſhould put as much Water as will fill it about tu 
or three Inches high, and place your Cuttings therein in ® 
tpright Poſition, ſo that that Part which was cut from the 
Tree may be ſet in the Water, and fo faſten down the Cove! 
to keep out the Air ; and the Holes in the Cover will be ſuff⸗ 
cient to let the Perſpiration of theſe Branches paſs off; which 
if pent in, would be very hurtful to them: And you muſt be 
careful to carry it upright, that the Water may not reach t 
the Buds; for it is a very wrong Practice in thole who gr” 


» * hd 
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heir Cuttings all over in Water, which ſo ſaturates the Buds 
vith Moiſture, that they have no attractive Force left to im- 
tibe the Sap of the Stock, whereby they very often mif- 
* before I leave this Head, I Leave too hſerve, that 
tho! it is the ordinary Practice to diveſt the Bud of that Part of 
the Wood which was taken from the Shoot with it ; yet, in 
many Sorts of tender Trees, it is beſt to preſerve a little 
Wood to the Bud, without which they often miſcarry. The 
not obſerving this, has often occaſioned ſome People to ima- 
ne that ſome Sorts of Trees are not to be propagated by Ino- 
Elin; whereas, if they had perform'd it in this Method, 
they might have ſucceeded, as I have ſeveral Times experi- 
enced. 0 


INTYBUS. Vid- Endivia. 
JONQUIL. Vid, Narciſſus. 
JONTHLASPI, Treacle Muſtard. 


The Characters are; | | 


hath a Flower conſiſting of four Leaves, which are placed 
— of a Graſs ; out 7 9 riſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a Fruit, which is flat, round, and 
ſhaped lite a Buckler, having but one Cell, in which is tontained 
a flat round Seed. 


The Species ara; | 
1. JoxTHL asPI luteo fore, ineanum numtanum diſcoides. 
Cl. Hoary Mountain Treacle Muſtard, with a yellow Flow- 
er. ; 
2. JoNTHLASPI minimum ſpicatum lunatum. Col. The 
ſmalleſt ſpiked Treacle Muſtard. . | 
. JonTHLASPI1 orientale, fructu echinatd. Tourn, Cor. 
n Treacle Muſtard, with a priekly Fruit. 


X 
q The firſt Sort is found in Plenty upon the Mountains near 
de Tiber; the ſecond Sort wild about Montpelier, as 
a alſo in the Fields near Ni/mes, and other Places in the South 
ie of France ; likewiſe in Spain and italy: But the third Sort was 
re 


diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, from whence he 
ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, 

All theſe Plants are annual, ſo muſt be ſown every Spring, 
on a Bed or Border of freſh light Earth; and wheri the Plants 
xe come up, they ſhould be carefully weeded or houghed, 
and where they are too cloſe, they ſhould be thinned, leaving 
them about four or five Inches apart; after this they will re- 

lire no other Care but to keep them clear from Weeds. In 
u they will flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Auguſt, 
which, if permitted to ſcatter, will come up, and ſtand thro? 
the Winter; and theſe. autumnal Plants will flower early the 
following Spring. All theſe Sorts ſhould be ſown in the Places 
where they are deſigned to remain ; for they do not ſucceed, if 
they are tranſplanted, They are all very ſmall Plants, ſeldom 
riſing above four or five Inches high, ſo do not make any Fi- 
gure in a Garden; for which Reafon they are ſeldom propa 
gated, but in botanick Gardens for the fake of Variety, 


IRIS, he, 4 Rainbow] Fleur-de-Lys. 
The Characters are; 


all It hath an oblong, fleſby,. creeping Root + The Flower conſiſts 
: of of fix Leaves, three of which are bifid, and ſtand erect; the 
* other three are reflexed : Upon the Under-part of the arched Leaves 


ts placed a Congeries of Hairs reſembling a Beard. From the 
very Bottom ariſe the Male Stamina, carefully defended by a hol- 
lou Caſe of Petals. The Flower grows to the Apex of the Ovary, 
which ſends forth theſe Beards and Caſe-like Tubes ; and hence it 
appears like a nine-leav'd Flower. 
The Species are ; | 
1. IRIS purpurea, ſive vulgaris. Part. Par. Common 
purple 3 / e 
2. "wn, bortenſis pallide caerulea, C. B. Pale-blue Garden 
r-de- Lys. | 
3 Irts hortenfis alla Germanica, C. B. White Garden 
German Fleur-de- Lys, | ' 
it IxIs alba Florentina, C. B. White Florentine Fleur-de- 
Us. 
D 5 * = RM” major. C. B. Gee Flear-de- Lys of 
6. Inis Suſana, flore maximo ex albo nigricante. C. B. The 
alcedenian Iris, with a large black and white Flower. 


atd Hungarian Fleur-de-Lys, with a many-colour'd Flow- 
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1 T: Irrs latifolia Pannonica, colore multiplici. C. B. Broad- 


, hes hn 


ww « 


8. Tars Mhrica, flere majors. Turn. -A : + of I 
ricum, nt yen] . 6 i "F * 
15 Iris fativa lutea. C. B. P. Yellow Gardeti Flur 
ner. : 1 
10. Inns luti4 variegata. Clu]; variegated Fleut-c 
5 variezate. Cluſ, Yellow variegated Fleut-de 


. ” | 
rr. Tis latifolia, candida, purpurei; bent diftintta. C. B. 


Ig. 


; — 2 d r-de-Lys, with a white Flower ſtriped with 


purple. 1 ä 
12, Ix is humilis minor, flore purpurro. Tourn, Dwarf burple 
Flear-de- Lys. r W purple 
13. Irs anguſtifolia maritima major, C. B. Greater Har- 
no. d Sea 2 | 7 p ene 
14. IRIS anguſtifolia maritima minor. C. B. Leſſer nat 
leaf d 70 Far I. i 5 ee 1 . Sa 
T5, Iris angu/tifolia minor Pannonica, frve verſicolor, Cluſ 
Small 2 narfow- leaf d Fleur-de- Lys of Fer FA £ 
16. IRIS humilis minor anguſtifolia, flore variegata, Dwarf 
narrow 1 2 Lys, * a = rhe Flower. 
17. IRIs fylveſtris | im vocant. Plin, Rai 8 
Stinking Gladdon, een N 
18. IxIs hortenfis latifolig. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd Garden 
W 1 * 
19. Its latifolia minor alba, oris ceeruleis. Suvert, Small 
een Ta- I, with white Flowers, having blue 
rders, | 
. 20. Ixrs latifolia minor alba, oris dilutè purpurets. H. R, 
Par. Leſſer broad-leav'd Fleur-de- Lys, wich. whits Flowers 
with vow Fr Borders, "ve pe 
21. IAIS Afratica cœrulea hos. C. B. P. Matiy-flower'd 
blue Afratic Fleur- de- Lys. of ans 
- Iris Afiatica purpurea, C. B. P. Purple Afiatic Fleuy- 
Lys. : 
23. Ir1s peregrina ſubrubens inodora. C. B. P. Reddiſh 
foreign Fleur-de-Lys, without ſmell. 
24. IRIS Percgrina, oflore oxyacanthe. C. B. P. F oreign 
8 ſmelling like Haw-thorn. 5 | 
25. IRIS Byzantina purpuro-cærulea. C. B. P. Purple blu 
1 72 Con foes le. NERO 
26. Iris Damaſcena polyanthos. C. B. P. Many-fl d 
Fleur-de- Lys of Darha — | n 
27. Inis latifolia Germanica, odore ſuavi. C. B. P. Broad- 


| leav'd German Fleur- de- Lys, with a ſweet Smell. 


28. Ins latifolia Germanica, odore ſambuci. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav'd German Fleur-de-Lys, ſmelling like Elder, 

— Iris latifolia Germanica ochroleucos. C. B. B. Broad- 
leav'd German Fleur-de-Lys, with a yellowiſh white Flow- 
er 


20. Irs latifolia Germanica candido- pu 1 
AY a — purple German Flo . 
31. Iris latrfolia alba viridis. C. B. P. hite and 
-K Fleur- de Lys. W 
32. IxIs latifolia candida, caule aphylls. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav'd white Fleur-de- Lys, with a * Stalk. 7 
33. Ins latifolia ns odore ſambuci. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav d Dutch Fleur-de- Lys, ſmelling like Elder. 
1 255 oy way _ 2 W odore ſambuci. C. B. P. 
road- lea d Dutch Fleur-de-Lys, with a changeable Fl 
ſmelling like Elder. | 2 90 er 
35. Irs latifolia Belgica variegata. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
N K* * Fleur-de- Lys. l | 
36. Ix Is Belgica ceerulea-verſicolby. C. B. P. Blue variegated 
Dutch Fleur-de- Lys, © 9 42 W 6 Ws 
37. Iars latifolia humilior purpurea, C. B. P. Broad-lenv'd 
dwarf r Fleur- de- Lys. 5 
38. IxIs latifolia humilior verficolor. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
dwarf variegated Fleur-de- Lys. | | $ 
39: Inis Dalnatica minor. Cluſ. Hiſp. Small Fleur-de- Lys 
of Dalmatia. by | 
146 Ixrs paluſtris lutea. Tabern, Icon. Yellow marſh Fleur- 


4 41. Trzs paluſtris pallida. Raii Syn. Pale Water Fleur-de- 
- | 


Js. 

42. Inis pratenſis anguſtifolia humilior. C. B. P. Lower 
narrow- leav d meadow Fleur-de-Lys. 

43- Iais - anguſtifolia candida, lintis rubentibus notata, 
C. B. P. White narrow-leav'd Fleur-de-Lys, ſtrip'd with 
8 e P 
RIS an lia, prunum rodolens, minor. C. B. P. 
Smaller be Hude. Lys, ſmelling like Plums. 

45. Iris humilis candicans, venis & ord ceruleis, Tourn. 
Low whitiſh Flzur-de- Lys, with blue Veins and Borders. 

46. Ixts humilis Pyrenaica, foliis repandis ? luteo _—_ 


bus, Tourn. Low Pyrenean Fleur-de- Lys, whoſe bending Leaves 


are of a greeniſh Colour. ©; 
47. Ins humilis, foliis on vireſcentibus, cum lineis cœ- 
n 1 Jae © ; Eee e a " rules 
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blue Lines. r 
48. Inis humilis fore rubells.; Taurn. Dwarf Fleur- de- Lys 
with 4 reddiſh Flower. a | FE 
49. humilis minor, flore warit picto. Tourn, Leſſer dwarf 
Pheur-te- Lys, with a variegated Flower. 5 
50. Ir1s humilis, flore pallidg & albo. Tourn, Dwarf Fleur- 
1 Ei, with a pate and white Flower. "Read 
51. Tars huniilis, flere lutso. Tourn. Dwarf yellow Fleur- 
% bet ah Arte at 
4 Irs humilis, 2 1 later. Tourn: Dwarf Fleur- 
A.- Lys, with a pale yellow Flower. - [us 
37 In! og ee vers 8 . Tourn. 
Dwarf white Fleur-de- Lys, ſtriped with various Veins. 
54. Tas Bumilis andere Gallica. Tourn, Dwarf rock Fleur- 


bys of 7 ce. " 8 % * \ — N * 8 X ” , : | 
Y b | ili ' J li, ili L .* Ti u 
35 E lati . fo a Jarates 5 — burn Dwarf 


broad- lead d rock Fle | : 
56. Inis humulis Iatifolia major acaulis. Turn. Greater 
broad-leav'd dwarf Fleur-de-Lys, Without a Stalk. 
7. IXIS humilis orientalis, fore dilutè ianthino & veluti leu- 
Tourn, Cor. Dwarf Eaſtern Fleur-de-Lys, with a pale 
t- colout d, or, as it were, pale whitiſh Flowes. 
58. Inis Americana verſicolor, flo non, crenate., Hort. Elth. 
Party-colour'd Anierican Fleur-de-Lys, whoſe Style is not cre- 
nated, | 243700 
59. Iais Americana * to crenato, Hort. Ekh. 
Party-colout'd American Fleur-de-Lys, with an indented 
Style. 90 Ine its 
9 Iais Virginiana pumila, froe Chameiris verna anguſtifo- 
ba, fore purpuro- cœruleo odorato. Bani . Dwarf narrow- 
leav'd Spring Fleur-de- Lys of Virginia, with a purple-blue ſweet- 
ſmelling Flower. ; a = FO. 
61. * Virginiana pumila, ſrve chamæiris uerna odvratiſſi- 
m latifolia crrulea repens. Ban. The moſt ſweet- ſcented, 
dwarf Spring Fleur-de-Lys of irginia, with broad Leaves, 
and a blue Power. 5 | 5 ; 


The firſt ſeventeen Sorts are eaſily propagated by parting 
their tuberoſe-Roots, which commonly increaſe very faſt. 'The 
beſt Seaſon for this Work is in dug, when their Flower- 
ſtems are d, and their Leaves begin to change their Co- 
lour. But you ſhould obſerve to do it when the Weather is 
moiſt, otherwiſe the Roots will grow mouldy, and decay: So 
that if Auguſt Thould prove dry, you may defer doing it till 
September; tho! the "9 it. be done, the better, that the 
Roots may be fixed before the Froſt comes on, which is apt to 
looſen the Ground, and prevent their taking Root. Theſe 
Plants ſhould have a ſhady Situation, and a moderately light 
Soil; but ſhould not be over ng which is often deſtruc- 
tive to their Roots: And when they are too much expoſed to 
the Sun, their Flowers ſoon fall away. . 

The greateſt Part of theſe Plants grow too large for ſmall 
Flower-Gardens ;. and their Leaves generally harbour great 
Quantities of Snails, and other Vermin, which come forth in 
the Night, and deſtroy whatever curious Plants 
them: For which Reaſons they are generally. baniſh'd from 
very curious Gardens, and are proper only for . large Gardens, 
or to plant in Wilderneſs Quarters, where, if the Trees are 
nat too cloſe, they will thrive and flower extremely well, eſ- 
ecially if the Ground about them be annually dug : And the 
Flowers being proper Ornaments in Baſons, for Halls, Chim- 
nies, &c, in the Summer Seaſon, they may be allow'd a Place 
in ſome remote Part of the Garden, where few other Things 
will thrive. | 15 | 

Theſe Roots ſhould be taken up every other Year, and part- 
ed, otherwiſe they will ſpread greatly over the Ground, and 
become very troubleſome, m harbouring great Quantities of 
Vermin : or if they are planted in Wilderneſs Quarters, they 
ſhould be cut round at the leaſt every Year with the Spade, to 
take off the outſide Roots, and keep them within Com- 
Pe firſt, fourth, and ſeventh Sorts are uſed in Medicine ; 
for which Purpoſe they may be eaſily propagated in the Manner 
above lirefed ; obſerving to plant the fourth Sort in a warmer 
Soil than the others; and the ſeventeenth into a moiſt ſhady 
Situation, where it will thrive exceedingly. 

The fixth, fifteenth, and ſixteenth Sorts are not ſo ſubject 
to ſpread as the others, and, for their Beauty, may be admit- 
ted into every curious Garden: Theſe ſhould be planted under 
a Wall or Pale where they may have the Morning Sun ; but 
muſt not be expoſed to the great Heat of the Mid-day Sun, 
which would ſoon deſtroy them : They delight -moſt in a 
freſh, light, loamy, undung'd Soil, and to be pretty moift. 

Theſe may alſo be propagated by Seeds, which the Plants 

erally; produce in Plenty; which ſhould be ſaved from 
ted Flowers, thoſe being molt likely to pro- 


. 


uch as have vari 


duce the greateſt Variety. 


| rules, Tou „ Low Fleur-de-Lys, whoſe bending Leaves are 
Nebnth, With 


grow near 


ſometimes will not grow. The you 

be conflanly kepe clean from Weeds, d in d hou 
ſhould be water d, Ge 
and the Michaehmas following they ſhould be tranſplanteg w. 


an 
they may continue until they flower, which, in the nll dn 
w ing Spring ; but the large Sorts will, 
we, vill the third & 4 
n ſuch as produce valuable Flowers, which at Aicha, 
_ be tranſplanted into the Garden : But thoſe which _ 
little Beauty may be pull'd up in flower, and the vn wu) 4 
give the better Sorts more Room. 0 
The Sorts from the eighteenth to the thirty - ſuth have berg 
introduced into ſome curious Gardens, from Germany, g,,.” 
and the Levant, which are the Countries of their natury 
Growth. Theſe are all of them hardy Plants, which vil 
thrive in the open Air in this Climate, and require 
little Care to cultivate them; and as they afford a great Ve! 
ety, and continue long in Flower, (eſpecially in a ach Pok. 
tion) ſo they merit a Place in every large Garden, 
Sorts uſually grow from two to four Foet high in a good 501: 
ſo ſhould be placed amongſt hardy Flowers of the fan, 
kg ſe thirty 
| thirty-ſeventh, thirty-eighth, and thirty-ninth 
are of lower Growth than —＋ the W theſe — 
riſe above a Foot high, but have Leaves as broad as thoſe he. 
fore-mentioned, but they do not ſpread ſo faſt by their R 
ſo do not require ſo much Room. Theſe Sorts flower earlie 


in the Spring, than the tall growing Kinds; therefore, if ſome 


of theſe Roots are planted in a warm Poſition, their Flower, 
will appear in March; and thoſe which have an Eaft 
ſure, will ſucceed theſe; ſo that ſome of them may be 
continued near two Months in Beauty. 

he fortieth and forty- firſt Sorts grow wild in marſhy Placs 
in ſeveral Parts of England; but the forty-firſt is much 16 
common than the fortieth, which is found in ſtanding Waten 
and Ditches almoſt every- where. The Roots of this Sort ws 
uſed in Medicine, under the Title of Acorus adulterinu;, of 
falſe Acorus. Theſe two Sorts being very common, are {d- 


dom allowed a Place in Gardens; but where there happens a 


Bog, or any low moiſt Place in a Garden, ſome of theſe Plans 
may be planted there to make a Variety, 

The forty-ſecond Sort grows wild in moiſt Meadows in 
France and Germany ; but is not a Native of this County, 
This Sort hath narrow Leaves, and is a much lefs Plant than 
either of the former; ſo may be allowed a Place in ſhady moif 
Borders for the ſake of Variety, being a very hardy Plant, anl 
requiring very little Care to cultivate it. | 

The forty-third, forty-fourth, forty-fifth, forty-ſixth, for- 
ty-ſeventh, forty-eighth, forty-ninth, fiftieth, fifty-firſt, fiſty- 
ſecond, fifty-third,. fifty-fourth, fifty-fifth, fifty-ſixth, and 
fifty-ſeventh Sorts, are alſo of humble Growth, ſeldom riſing 
above eighteen Inches high; theſe have alſo narrow Leaves 
and do not ſpread ſo much as thoſe Sorts before- mentioned; 
ſo may be allowed Places in ſmaller Gardens, becauſe there i 
a great Variety in their Flowers. They ſhould be planted in 
an Eaſt Border, where the Soil is rather moiſt than dry ; in 
which Poſition they will thrive, and produce a great Number 
of Flowers. The Places of their natural Growth are menti 
oned to their different Names; from whence their Seeds or 

Roots may be procured. 0 

The fifty- eighth, fifty-ninth, ſixtieth, and fixty-firſt Sorts 
are Natives of America, from whence their Seeds and Roots 
have been ſent into England : The fifty-eighth and fifty-ninth 
Sorts were ſent from Maryland, where their Roots are uſed in 
Venereal Cafes. Theſe flower late in the Summer, after all 
the other Sorts are paſs'd, ſo ſhould be admitted into every 
curious Garden ; for they are as hardy, and require as little 
done to cultivate them, as any of the before-mentioned 

All theſe Sorts of Flower-de-luce may. be propagated by 
parting of their Roots ; the beſt Seaſon for erforming this 18 
at Michaelmas, that they may be well wool before the Froſt 
begins; for if it be delayed till Spring, the Plants will require 
to be frequently vikeol, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry; and 
they will not flower near ſo ſtrong, as thoſe which were wel 


rooted before Winter. The dwarf and narrow-teav'd Kind 
may be removed and parted every ſecond or third Year; be- 
cauſe as theſe do not ſpread fo faſt as the larger Kinds, ſo the 
may be eaſily kept within Compaſs, without being rrarifplanted 

| Sorts ſhould be either removed and 
parted every Year, or dug about and reduced; otherwiſe mY 


often, But all the larger 


_ —— Wy a Ro. 
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; ſo much as to injure ſuch Plants as near them; ing it, is learn'd from experienced T orkmen, and is riot 

vil inch Places aber the are la under Trees, in to be truſted to a verbal Deſcription of it. "= 

lage Wood-wark,, bete they dee, allowed Room ſowing it again, they pick up all 


| > permitted to grow many Years unremoved. _ 
4 10 ge rowing Sorts » in thrive very well under Trees 
in Wild | 


& Gries {proved the Bd be not too grout) 
in which Places ey will continue a long Time in Flower, anc 
— Sorts of | EY IS may be propagated by Seeds, 
zz beſore · mention d. 14 | | oF 
IRIS PERSICA. bo n 
Bxris; Woad. 9 

Flower F four Leaves, which are diſpoſed in form 
fo be uo whe Flower-cup riſes the e which 


4 it in the & of a Ti flat at the 
ey ewe Px, having Pe i tow 
tain'd, for the moſt part, one oblang Seed. 

The Species are; | 
x, rn ſativa, five latifolia, G B. Broad-leaf'd ma- 
any tm ſyloeftris, vel anguſtifolia. C. B. Narrow- leaf d 
wild Woad 


Is Dalnatica major. Bobart. Greater Dalmatian 


3. IAT 
Woad. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which are 
preſer d in Tome curious botanick Gardens: But as they are 
Plants of little Uſe or Beauty, fo I ſhall omit mentioning 

m here. | 
be firſt Sort is that which is cultivated, in England, for the 
Uſe of Dyers, who uſe it for laying the Foundation of many 
Colours, eſpecially all Sad-colours. 8 

It is a very rich Commodity, and well worth the propagating, 
which is done by Seed. 

The Soil that it requires, is one that is dry and warm: It 
will not be amiſs if it be a little gravelly or ſandy ; and it 
ſhould have reſted long, to be in good Heart : And the richeſt 
den Ground near great Towns is the beſt, tho? it will do 
well in many other Places. 1 

Moad 1s 83 ſown upon a Lay, which they plough 
into high Ridges, except the Land be very dry, and they har- 
row the Turf till they break it to Pieces, and pick out all the 
Grfs, Weeds, and Lumps of Earth, and fling them into the 
Furrows to rot. tn | 4 

The Land for this Seed ought to be finely plough'd and har- 
row'd, and al the * and Turfs broke, and the Stones 
ick'd up an a ja... | 
f The deck Time for ſowing it, is the latter End of July, ſoon 
ifter the Seed is ripe, which will come up in Augu/?, and muſt 
be hough'd out, as is Farm to Turnips, leaving the Plants 
ten or twelve Inches aſunder; by which means they will grow 
ſtrong, and produce much larger Leaves: And beſides, that 
ſown at this Seaſon doth ſeldom miſ ; Whereas, that 
which is ſown in the Spring will be very liable thereto ; and if 
1 not, the Plant will not have the Strength the firſt 
ummer. ü | ACh | 
It ought to be kept conſtantly weeded ; but if it come up 
hood, it will need the leſs weeding : The ordinary Price of 
eeding is Eight Shillings per Acre. 1 
dome recommend the ſowing of it about the Beginning of 
February; for which they give this Reaſon, That whereas it 
1s apt to be ſpoil'd by the Fl and Grub, it eſcapes the better 
being early ſown ; and if they do kill any of it, they have 
the better Opportunity of ſowing more. | 

They do this by making Holes with a Stick about ſeven 
Or eight Inches aſunder, and put five or fix Seeds into each 

ole, 

They ſeldom or never ſow it more than two Years upon 
the ſame Piece of Land; becauſe if it be long continued, it 
robs the Soll: But if it be moderately uſed, it prepares Land 
for Corn; and where the Soil is 3 it abates the too great 
dnn e 
It is ripe when the Leaf is come to its full Growth, and 
retains its perfect Colour, and lively Greenneſs, which is ſome- 
— ſooner, and ſometimes later, as the Year proves dry or 


e lod 2 


* . : 


As ſoon as it is fit to cut, it ſhould be done with all the 
that poſſibly may be, that it may not fade, or gro pale; 
and when it is cut, it ought to be immediately carry d to the 


— / 00 


The Manner of doing which, and the Way of order- 


old Roots as they harrow it, except what deſign for 
Seed, which they let fand to the next Near: 4 unes 
pr 125 8 r 
p a ity 6f them, 
plant the Ground that fails ; The Seed of two 3k old vil 
ſometimes grow as well as at the firſt. And if they ſow or 
plans in ac if the Ground be dry and hard, they ſteep it in 
ater the Day before they ſow it; which cauſes it to come up 
ooner, | | | 
Good Woad ield five or fix Crops in a plentiful Y eat 
tho? it ordinarily yi $ but four, ſometimes wy three, efpect- 
ally if it be let d to grow for Seed : But what grows in 
inter they do not uſe, tho” it ls very good for Sheep. The 
two firſt Crops are the beſt, which are uſually mixed in the 
ſeaſoning, The latter Crops are much the worſe, which, if 
mixed with either of the former Crops, ſpoil the whole. 
It many Times ſells from fix Pounds to thirty Pounds a Ton, 
an Acre commonly yielding about a Ton. 


ISORA, The Screw tree. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a ſpreading anomalous Flower, conſiſting of one or ma- 
7 Leaves, divided into ſeveral Parts, appea ing like two 
ips : from the Bottom of the Flower ariſes the Pointal, whoſe 
Apex afterward becomes a twiſted Fruit, conſiſting of many Cells, 
which are intorted like a Screw ; in which are contained ſeveral 
almoſt kidney-ſhaped Seed. 
The Species are; 


1. IsoRA althee foliis, fructu breviori & craffiori, Plum. 
Neu. Gen. The Screw-tree with . and 
a 2 and thicker Fruit. 

2. Iso A althee folits, fructu langiori & tori. Plum 
Nov, Gen, The Screw-tree with 9 and 
a longer and ſlenderer Fruit. 


3- Isox A althee folio ampliſſimo, fructu craſſiſſimo & villeſo, 
csg 


Houft. The Screw-tree with very large marſh-mallow Lea 


Theſe Plants are Natives of the Eaſt and ft. Indios, 


where they grow to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, and be- 


come ſhrubby. The firſt of theſe Sorts I received from the 
Bahama Iſlands, where it grows in great Plenty ; as alſo in ſe- 
veral other Places in the warm. Parts of America, The ſe- 
cond Sort was found by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, at Car- 
thagena in the Spaniſh Wft- Indies, from whence he ſent the 
Seeds to England ; from which there have been ſeveral Plants 
raiſed. The third Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Wilkam Houſ- 
town in Jamaica; who ſent the Seeds and dried Samples of this 
Kind to England. | 

All theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in Pots, filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged 


into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, being careful to 


water the Earth as often as it appears dry ; and if the Nights 
prove cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be covered 
with Mats, to preſerve a gentle Warmth in the Bed; but in 
the Heat of the Day, the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to let the 
2 of the Bed pals off, as 2 3 admit freſh Air. When 
e Plants begin to a „the ould be gently refreſhed 
with . or 3 5 Week, and = eeds muſt 
be carefully pulled up out of the Pots ; otherwiſe they will 
ſoon ſpread over the young Plants, and deſtroy them. The 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed muſt alſo be tilted every Day when the 
Weather is warm, to admit freſh Air to the Plants, to pre- 
vent their being drawn up too weak; and when they are 
grown about three Inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſ- 
lanted, each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light. rich 
Earth „and then plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to 
ſhade them until they have takeri new Root ; after which time 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, in 
proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, to admit freſh Air to 
the Plants; and they muſt be frequently watered in hot Wea- 
ther, for they are thirſty Plants. During the ſummer Seaſon 
theſg Plants may remain in the Hot-bed (provided they are not 
ſo high as to touch the Glaſſes) ; but at Michaelmas they ſhould 
be removed into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark- 
bed. During the Winter t wy ſhould be kept very warm, 
and they mult be often watered ; and if their Leaves contract 
Filth, they ſhould be waſhed wah » Sponge; otherwiſe In- 
ſects will attack them, which will weaken and deſtroy the 
Theſe Plants are too tender to thrive in the open Air in this 
Climate, if they are expoſed thereto, even in the 2 
| nz 
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Seafon ; ſo that they ſhould conſtantly Stove, 
obſerving in very hot Weather to of es, of | the 
Stove, to admit freſh Air to the * give them 
plenty of 


the G 
and to 


Water; as alfo to ſhift them into larger Pots, as 

increaſe in Magnitude, With this Management, the 
Plants will thrive . very well, and in two Years, from Seed, 
will produce their Flowers and Fruits. th, . 
ITbe Name Iſoru, which Father Plumier has given to this 
Genus, is the Indinn Name for the Plant; but by the Engli/b 
Inkabitants of America, it is called Screto- tree, from the Form 
of the Fruit, which is twiſted like a Screw, _ 


JUDAICA ARBOR. Vis Siliquaſtrum, 
JRE. ide Ziziphus. 

JULIANS, or ROCKETS." ide Heſperis. 
JULY FLOWER. vil, Caryophyllus 
e 1 
Wirk is be dine * the KIT ch GARDEN 


The Beginning of this Month ſow the laſt Crop of Kidney 
Beans, where they may be defended from Mornin Froſts in 
Autumn; for this Crop will continue bearing till Michaelmat, 
provided they are not injured by Froſt. If the Ground is very 
dry when theſe are planted, it will be proper to ſoak the Beans 
fix or eight Hours in Water before they are planted, which 
will greatly facilitate their Growth. 

Clean the Ground where your Summer Cauliflowers grew, 
from their Leaves, and any other Rubbiſh which may be there; 
and if you have Cucumbers for Picklers, between. the wide 
Rows (as is the common Practice of the Landen Gardeners) 
you muſt draw up the Earth round the Holes witha Hough, 
forming it in a Hollow like a Baſon, to contain the Water gi- 
ven them; and if there are Cabbages for Winter Uſe in the 
narrow Rows (which is alſo practiſed) they ſhould have Earth 
drawn to their Stems, and the whole Ground intirely clear'd 
from Weeds. | 1 5 

About the Middle of this Month you ſhould ſow Spinach for 
Winter Uſe, as alſo Coleworts, Carrots, and Onions to ſtand 
the Winter for e! ; and Turneps ſhould now be ſown 
in the open Field for Winter, Wſe. Tranſplant Savoys, Broc- 
coli, and Cabbages for Spring Uſe, and plant out Cauliflowers 
for the Autumn Crop. | 5 

Plant Celery into Drills for blanching, (if it be of the Itali- 
an Sort; but if it be the Turnep rooted Sort, it is better to 
plant it on level Ground) and plant out Endive for blanching. 
Continue ſowing all Sorts of ſmall Sallad-herbs, which at this 
Seaſon do ſoon grow too large for Uſe. 

In dry Weather obſerve to water all ſuch Plants as have been 
lately tranſplanted, and be ſure always to do this in an Even- 
ing ; for one Watering at that Time is of more Service than 
three at any other Time of the Day, the Moiſture hav 
Time to' penetrate the Ground (and reach to the extreme Fi- 
bres of the Root, by which they receive their Nouriſhment) 
before the Sun appears to exhale it; whereas when it is given 
in a Morning, the Sun coming on ſoon after, the Moiſture 
is drawn up before it reaches the Root. [60 
Lou muſt now diligently deſtroy the Weeds in every Part 
of the Garden, which, if ſuffered to remain, will ſoon perfect 
their Seeds; and when theſe are permitted to ſcatter upon the 
Ground, they will fill it with Seeds for a ſeven Years Crop, to 
the no ſmall Trouble of the Gardener, as alſo to the great In- 
jury of the Crops, Obſerve alſo to clear your Dunghils from 

eeds, for theſe are too often neglected; and if the Weeds 
are permitted to ſeed there, they will be brought into the Gar- 
den, and be as troubleſome as if they had ſcattered in the Gar- 
den; which is what few People regard, tho' it is a Thing of 
ut Moment, as is alſo the keeping the Borders round the 

uthde of the Garden free from Weeds, eſpecially thoſe 
which have downy Seeds; for theſe will be wafted by the 
Winds into the Garden, and produce a plentiful Crop. 

Gather Seeds of all Sorts that are ripe, cutting off their 
Stalks, and ſpread them upon Mats or Cloths in a dry airy 
Place-that they may harden, and'then rub or beat them out of 
their Huſks or Pods, and put them up in a Place where Vermin 
can't come to them to deſtroy them. | | 
Pull up Onions, Garlick, Rocamboles, Shallots, &c. when 
their/Leaves begin to wither, and ſpread them. thin in a dry 
airy Place, that they may be perfectly dry before they are laid 
up for Winter Uſe. I | 

Continue to earth up Celery which was planted in the 
Drills the former Month, as it advances in He ight : but be 


| careful not to draw the Earth up into the Heart or Middle of 


. 


the Plants; for that will ſtop their Growth,” Ad e 


dens their outward Skins, and retards their Growth; ' wheres 


— 


And tie up the Endive, which is full grown, .t6 Plant 
tin Foto 1h do 1 5 8 0 YO], 
Leaves are moiſt when they ate ty d, they will rr. 
Poll up the Stalks of Beats, Cltbages, We. and the - 
of Peaſe, ,and other leguminous s which-have done bo 
ing, that the Ground may be clear; for if 'thelare pery;,.. 
to remain, they will harbour Vermin, to the Prejudice of ited 
other adjoining Crops. © © eu 

Your Melons which now begin to ripen, ſhould" have 
little Water given them, becauſe it would render them "ety 
and ill-taſted ; tho* ſuch Perſons who are fond of very l 
Fruit, do find their Account in ſupplying their Plants conſtan 


ly with Water in great Plenty, eſpecfally in hot Weather: 6 
ſe Perfons do not regard the Quality of their Fruit, ſo much 
as the Size of them. inn 


In this Month you may repair your young, 4 beg 

which were planted. the laſt Spring, by planting fr Plant 
„ EDT PR WE | 2s TP 

© "The Cucumbets which were brought up under Hang: 
being now in — muſt be duly watered in ty wo 
ther, otherwiſe they will be exhauſted in a Hott Time, ay 
decay. : vi" wird all! 

Clear the Artichokes, which. were planted. the laft Spry 
from Weeds, and all other Crops, that they may have full 1 
berty to ſpread ; for.if they are crouded with any other 
at this Seaſon, they will produce ſmall Fruit: And thoſe 4. 
tichokes which are now cut for Uſe, ſhould. have their 
broken down cloſe to' the Root, that the Stocks may not by 
injured thereby, 


Producti of the KiTcnen GAR DEE. | 


Cauliflowers, Artichokes,* Cabbages, Carrots, Beans, Peaſe 
Kidney-beans, Turneps, Lettuce, Cucumbers, Melons,” x4 
all Sorts of ſmall 'Sallad, as Radiſh, Rape, Muſtard, Cres, 
Purſlain, and in ſome Places Celery and Endive, Finnocha 
Onions, Garlick, Rocambole, and moſt Sorts of Herbs ſo 


Wark to be done in the Faux Garpen and VIX EV AI. 


The Beginni of this Month you muſt look carefully o 
your Wall and Elpalier-trees; rubbirig off all foreright 

that are produced, and train in all ſuch 5 Shoots as at 
defign'd to remain cloſe to the Wall or Eſpalier in their dy 
Poſition, whereby the Fruit will have the Advantage of 8 
and Air to ripen them, and give them their proper Flavoy, 
If this be rightly executed, there will be no occalion to divef 
the Branches of their Leaves, (as is by ſome unſkilful Perſon 
practiſed, to the great Prejudice both of their Fruit and Tres), 
Nor can J here forbear repeating what I have elſewhere often 
taken notice of, vix. not to ſuffer Fruit-trees to remain ne- 
glected till this Seaſon, (as is tov commonly practiſed) and the 
to Summet-prune them, as it is called, when they cut off 4] 
the luxuriant Branches, and ſhorten thoſe deſigned to rem 
and then nail them cloſe to the Wall; ſo that from being (be 
fore this Drefling) in a very rude diſorderly Way, ws 
reduced into an exact Order at once: but hereby the Fri 
which was greatly ſhaded by the luxuriant Growth of te 
Branches, is ſuddenly expoſed to the Sun and Air, which ha- 


if the Shoots'had been conſtantly train'd to the Wall or Ep 
lier, the Fruit would have continually been under an equi 
Coverture of Leaves, and ſo conſequently lefs liable to ſuffer 
from any Extremes; and will alſo be conſiderably earlier, tha 
when they are managed in the other way: ſo that as this Pric- 
tice is too generally follow d, I think it cannot be too much 
e and the proper Directions cannot be too often incul 
cated. | | 2 

In the Beginning of this Month you muſt bud all Sort 
of Fruits, which were not done the preceding Month, ob- 
og always to do it in an Evening, or in cloudy Wer 
Hough and clean your Nurſeries of young Trees fron 
Weeds, as, alſo the Borders near your Fruit-trees 3 for i 
they are permitted to' grow 'at this Seaſon, they will 19 
the Trees of their Nouriſhment : and cut off all Sucken 
which ariſe from the Roots of the Trees, as they are pro- 
duced ; for theſe injure them much, if they are ſuffer d 
remain. PL 40th | 8 


Look carefully after Snails in the Morning and Evening, 
but eſpecially after a Shower of Rain, when they will be 
tempted to come abroad, and may be at that Time call 


taken; for theſe Vermin do great Miſchief to Stone 
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are permitted to rems uch will fill the Ground ſo as tiot 
to ge clearedragain for Pre: Loft row Be „ N 
ou muſt continue N your ts green Trees for the 
Purpoſes, they are deſigned; and where any of your Foreſt 
Trees;ſhgot. too vigarouſly/near, their Roots; thoſe Branches 


* * 
* 
— — 
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&. vinepand muſt. now. be. ca may be pruned off to encourage their Heads. 

The Vineyard mull mane. © 5 Keep your Beds wherein your young Stocks and Trees were 
dang\"S not be too; much ſown in the Spring, clear from Weeds; and in very dry Wea- 
Fruit mt » of. oo ſupply 2 with Water, which will greatly promote 
me unſkilful. eee cc Hs of ot raw oft th 45H) | 


Wark to be done in the PLE ASURE Ganbzx and WI i 
| 4 „DEK... 1 
136993 03 b*ptid 3 i „ oo b 4-23 is ; D 
e Take up the Hulbs of ſuch late Flowers as were not fit the 
ded above three ecks,.. (as I, have experienced) and laſt lonth ; ſuch as Ornithogalums, White Lilies, Marta- 
forwarded , ch fairer, and bettęr-taſted, than in the contrary gons, arid ſome other Sorts ; and tranſplant the Roots of Per- 
MET from the Walls or Stakes, their, Leaves wil take Dens Canis, Narcidlr', and; ſuch ther Bulboſe-rooted Flowers 
to hang Direction; which, upon having their Shoots after- which will not endure to be kept long above Ground; and 
a cone up, will have their Back- ide upwards; and ugti} this being the Time they are not in Action, is the moſt proper 
2 es are turnſd into their proper! Poſitiony the- Fruit Time, for «tranſplanting them, before they put forth new 
their Leaves are furmu mtc n Fibres, after which Lime it will not be proper to remove 
em 2 | 4 * * N 


> 2 N ont , . of 8 * C 
Fruit loſes eight or or Day p A. 33 _ —_ Williams "We. mower 2 — —— IT 
Growth, which, together with, * ieved in this Cli- but the ſooner this is done the better, provided the Shoots are 
former Month, is ſcarcely res- be retrieved. in Ah: Cl _ ay down 10 nn ar 
mate. x: 5 Nen r i Gans Tranſplant ſuch Biennial or Perennial Fibroſesrooted Flow- 
ore muſt b 93. — the * 1 which A ſown late in the Spring; ſuch as Pinks, Carnations, 
. ſo of great Conſequence in this Country; for here there Stock-gilliflowers, Wall- flowers, Hollyhocks, French Honey- 
js al * a0 fe to grow, they not only rob the Roots ſuckles, Canterbury Bells, and ſome others, which ſhould be 
3 F their N ment. but, alſo by perſpiring planted in Nurſery- beds, where they may have Room to grow 
of the Vines of their Naur ne e till Michaelnas, when they ſhould be tranſplanted into the 
Sl A de 80 fn Wore Gr * omg Borders of the Flower-Garden. acai 
: ly 7 ent | | ; . Cor an | 
75 an fad 5 Jun 9 and render d Clean your Borders diligently from Weeds, but eſpecially 
Uh gebende | 3 ſuch Sorts as ſoon ſhed their Seeds; for if they are permitted 
_ to ſtand until their Seeds are ſcatter'd, it will be a conſtant 
Trouble, for ſeveral Years, to extirpate them, 
| | Gather the Seeds of all Sorts of Flowers as they ripen, and 
2 N *% ſerve them in their. Huſks or Pods until the Seaſon for 
Pears 3 The Primitive, Robine, Petit Muſcat, Muſcadelle- preſc » | : 
yuges, Cuille Madajne, Petit Banquente, Jargonelle, Green Unting Ben; hut, you, Bend dey them carefully before 
Chifſel, Orange Muſque, Windſor, Callioroſat, wi _ 2 * mY P- 9 gro ouidy, e 
my + rw ox Land 8 — . yet | Gas. down the Stalks of ſuch Flowers as begin to wither 
N nr 8 | $a and decay, and tie up all tall growing Plants which are 
in oe Ea dd ret * pl \ Whit : Juneating, — ale flower, leſt the Winds blow them down, and break 
rs I mer Fearmain, Fo m. | 
_ —_— pore? . _ Deux-ann's or John- Inoculate Roſes, Jaſmines, and other Sorts of curious flow- 
' : Stone- Apple, and Oaken Pin. | ering Shrubs and Trees; this Month being the principal Seaſon 
Apple, the * A 7111 Oal 75 — ran 
7 . 8 0 — . . L , 
. fx BY 88 Coroon, Amber, White Cut and trim Hedges, clip Box- edgings, mow Graſs-plots, 
Spaniſh and SOR THe” Ie fo and keep the Walks conſtantly rolled, and the Weeds ſhould 
Peaches Brown and White Nutmeg, Anne Peach, Albe- be taken out of them; for if they are ſuffered to remain at 
male, Smith's Berger Bellis or d . dalen, 2 RA they will ſeed in a little Time, and fill the Walks 
= rdine.  Greorge, Win Weeds. (+ : ; 
D NPs . trans a Vour choice Carnations being now in flower, ſhould be 
* Garineß; Fairchild's Early Nutmeg, Roman Red, El- carefully attended, to open the Pods when they begin to burſt 
ruoe, Brunion, and Newington. 9n the contrary Side, that they may blow equally ; for if this 
pine "Fn Hative, Morocco, Orleans, Blue Primordian, be not done in time, the Leaves will come all out on one 
Violet Royal, Blue. Ferdrigen, Mirabelle, Imperial, White Side 1 1 2 =_ - 2 4 muſt alſo 
acc, Mai ele Green Gage, al Drap Tire, f en de ie len; ade hat in hr 
, Damas Ome others Or ici 5 * 3 8 as” Tl 
28 Gros * * , wy 0 3 * cd with Glaſſes or Baſons to keep off the Wet, and the ſcorch- 
ricats ; The Orange, Roman, Breda, Algier, Bruxelles, ing Heat of the Sun. But in all this there muſt be great Dili- 


Fruits in prime, or yet laſting. 


and Turkey. Kel 17... gence im ing them according to the Temperature of the 
1 As alſo Gooſeberries, Raſpberries, Currants; and in the Seaſon, Where Perſons would excel in the Largeneſs and Beauty 
n Stove, the Ananas or Pine-Apple. > vin of their Flowers; therefore theſe are not ſo proper for Perſons 
| Ty who have other Buſineſs on their Hands, but rather for thoſe 
k Mord to be done in the NURSERY, _ "ho want ſome ſuch eaſy Employment to divert them- 
- ſelves, | 


Continu bud Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, | You may now increaſe; the Double Scarlet Lychnis, by 
Fo ths This Method ſhould, if poſſible, be done planting Cuttings of it in a ſhady Border of light freſh Earth, 
in a cloudy Day, or in a Morning or Evening, when the Sun obſerving to refreſh them with Water according to the Drought 
is not violent; becauſe the Cuttings are very apt to ſhrink in of the Seaſon. bs e eee neat 340; 
very hot Sunſhine, which cauſes the Buds to adhere too cloſely _ Toward the latter End of this Month you- may take off the 
tothe Wood, unleſs they are put in Water, which is what moſt Layers of Pinks, Carnations, Sweet- Williams, Sc. which 
People practice: but this is not ſo proper; for thoſe Buds have taken Root, and plant them either into Pots or Borders 
which are cover'd with Water will be ſo much ſaturated with of good freſh Earth, where they may continue until you have 
Moiſture, as to prevent their attracting from the Stock, ſo that Conveniency of planting them, where they are to remain for 
they often miſcarry. a" | " flowering ; for it is not proper to let them continue too long 

in about three Weeks after the Stocks are budded, you upon the old Roots; becaule, if they ſhould. not be ſound, the 
ſhould look over them to looſen the Bandage, otherwiſe the Layers would be infected by them: but when you plant theſe 
95 Buds will be pinched, and deſtroyed. $4. out, they muſt be carefully watered and ſhaded until they have 
be Obſerve to keep your Nurſery clean from Weeds at this taken Root. | | | 
ſily Seaſon ; for now the Weeds will ſoon ripen their Seeds if they | 
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The latter End of this Month you fhould ſow fone Seeds of 
Annual Flowers, in warm Borders, to ſtand the Winter, that 
they may flower early the next Summer; by which Method 
you may obtain good geeds of many Sorts of Plants, which, if 
ſown in the Spring, do not co tly produce good Seeds ; 
ſuch as the Great Bive and' Fleſh-colour'd Lupines, Sweet- 
ſcented Pea, Sweet Sultan, Indian Scabious, ble Lark- 
ſpur, Dwarf Annual Stock, Venus Navelwort, Xeranthe- 
mums, Jacea's, with ſome others, Theſe Plants will not 
only come earlier to flower, but alſo will grow much larger, 
and produce =_ Flowers in much greater Plenty, than if they 
were ſown in ing. | 

Your choice Aeli. ſhould now be kept clear from 
Weeds, and all decay'd Leaves ; which, if ſuffer'd to remain 
upon them, would rot and ſpoil them ; and they ſhould be 
— in a ſhady Situaiton, but not under the Droppings of 

rees. 44 

- The ſeedling Auricula's which came up the laſt Spring, 
muſt now be planted out into Tubs or Pots fil'd with rich 
Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation : and as they are ſmall, 
fo they muſt be treated tenderly, giving them Water gi 5 
and be careful that they are not drawn out of the Ground by 
Worms, nor eaten by Snails or Slugs, both which Vermin are 

eat Enemies to them. 

r. Keep the Walk and Quarters of your Wilderneſs free from 
Weeds and Litter; and ſuch Trees as grow too much out of 
Order may be pruned, ſo as to render them beautiful; for this 
is a Seaſon when Wilderneſſes and ſhady Walks are chiefly 
frequented ; ſo that they ſhould be well kept, otherwiſe they 
will be diſagreeable. 


* 


Plants now' in Flnver in the PLEASURE GARDEN, 


Carnations, Pinks, Sweet-Williams, Fairchild's Mule, 
Double and Single Ragged Robin, Dwarf Annual Stock, 
French Willow, Single and Double Virgin's Bower, Antirrhi- 
num or Calf's-ſmout, Linaria's of ſeveral Sorts, Jacea's of 
ſeveral Sorts, Everlaſting Pea, Sweet-ſcented Pea, Tangier 
Pea, Blue-flower'd Lathyrus, Hieraciums, White Lily, Scar- 
let Martagon, Day Lily, Ornitholagum Spicatum, White 
Hellebore with green Flowers, Aconitum Luteum, Anthora, 
Acanthus, Lavatera's, Indian Scabious, , Sea-Holly, Sweet 
Sultan, African Poppies of divers Kinds, Peach-leaf d Campa- 
nula, Venus Looking-glaſs, Venus Navelwort, Double Ptar- 
mica, Double Feverfew, Double Camomile, Buphthalmums, 
Annual Stock Gilliflower, Double Roſe Campion, Larkſpurs, 
Spaniſh Scorphularia, Nigella, two ſorts of African Mary- 

olds, Lupines of ſeveral forts, Amaranthus's, Amaranthoides, 

| er ns Indicum, Leucanthemums, Xeranthemums, Red 
Garden "Valerian, Hollyhocks, Lychnidea, Caoliniana, Sun- 
flowers of ſeveral ſorts, Virginian Spiderworts, Scarlet Lych- 
nis, Golden Rod of ſeveral kinds, French Marygold, Female 
Balſamine, Marvel of Peru, China Pink, ſome ſorts of Star- 
wort, Dwarf Lychnis, Candy Tuft, Mallows of ſeveral 
kinds, Naſturtium Indicum, Cryſanthemums, Ricinus or Pal- 
ma Chriſti, Globe-Thiſtle three or four ſorts, Campanula Py- 
ramidalis, Limoniums of ſeveral kinds, Catanance Quorun- 


dam, Eupatoriums, Greater Centaury of ſeveral ſorts, Statice” than from the Shoots of the former Year : but you muſt ob- 


Major, Clove Gilliflowers, Double and Single Sopewort, Co- 
ronilla Herbacea flore vario, Heliotropium majus, with ſome 
others. 5 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 


Several ſorts of Roſes, Spaniſh Broom, White Jaſmine, 
Dwarf. Yellow Jaſmine, Canary Hypericum, Shrubby Stink- 
ing Hypericum, Double and Single Pomegranate, Virginian 
Trumpet Flower, Agnus Caſtus or the Ghaſte- tree, e- 
ciſtus ſeveral kinds, Ciſtus Ledon ſeveral ſorts, Phlomis or 
Sage - tree, Oleaſter, Shrub-Cinquefoil, Spirea with Willow 
Leaves, Spirea with Marſh- Elder Leaves, Althæa Frutex, Paſ- 
ſion Flower, Cytiſſus Lunatus, Cateſby's Climber, Bladder 
Senna, Dutch Honey-ſuckle, Ever-green Honey-ſuckle, 
Lang-blowing Honey-ſuckle, Late White Honey-ſuckle, 
Scarlet Virginian Honey-ſuckle, the Tulip-tree, Virginian Su- 
mach, Myrtle-leaf'd Sumach, Geniſta, Tinctoria, Geniſtel- 


la, Ketmia's, with ſome others, | 
Wark to be dine in the Green-Houss, GARDEN, and 
ah | STove. r | 
Gather the Flowers of your trees, where they are 


| pony too cloſe to each other; and where there was a ſuf- 


cient Number of Fruit ſet upon the Trees the former Month, 
it will be proper to diveſt them of all the Flowers which ate 
now produced ; for theſe being too late in the Seaſon, the 
Fruits which ſucceed them will not have Time to grow to any 


_ Otherwiſe the 


P | 
n 


Size before Winter, and ſo will he in Dang 
— e Sprin Wes of 
which 
few dum 


may 
pon ſtrong Shoots; 


now are become Fruit, to 


tic 


Cuttings a. 
to prepare a Bed of light rich Barth, ing vu 
the Cattings ſhould be planted, and then arch the Bed o 
with Hoops, in order to ſhade the Cuttings in hot dry W 
ther, and obſerve to water them duly, as they may * 
but let them be expoſed every Night to receive the B. 
which will be of great Uſe to them: but this is to bepragy,} 
upon ſuch Sorts of Plants as are not very tender, becauſe ty, 
will require a moderate Hot-bed to make them root, ey; 
ally the tender ſucculent Plants, ſuch as Cereus, Euphorbia 
&c. but all the Sorts of Geranium, Myrtles, Jacobea,, 20 

Good Hope, will take 


other Shrubs from the Had Eu, d I fd f. 


much better in a Bed 
Hot-bed. 

Shift ſuch Exotick Plants as have been rais'd from 
in the Spring, putting them into Pots according u 
their various th, and plunge ſuch of them as are tend 
into the Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving to water 
and ſhade the Glaſſes, until have taken new Root; affe 
which muſt have Air and Water according to the Hex 
the Weather. 

Waſh and clean the Leaves and tender Shoots of your choice 
Exotick Plants from Filth and Inſects, both which do con. 
monly infeſt them at this Seaſon, (eſpecially thoſe in the Byt. 
ſtove); and if they are not clean'd in time, the Plant wil 
ſuffer greatly, and the Inſects will ſpread themſelves over mul 
of the other Plants, fo as not to be eaſily deſtroyed. 

In hot Weather you ſhould give your tender Exoticks x 
much free Air as poſſible, eſpecially when there is not mug 
Wind ftirring ; and in the Middle of the Day it will be prop 
to ſhade the Glaſſes of the Stove, when the Sun is violently 
hot, otherwiſe the Earth in the Pots will dry too faſt. 

Stir up the Bark of ſuch Beds whoſe Heat begins to decline, 
and add a little new Bark to them, which will renew the Heat 
and cauſe it to continue a conſiderable time longer. At the 
ſame time, ſuch Plants as require it, ſhould now be ſhifted, 
giving them larger Pots if their Roots require it. | 

The Anana's will now ripen very faſt, if the Seaſon ö 
warm; therefore, when the Fruit is cut from the Plants, the 
Pots with the old Plants ſhould be plung'd into a warm Bed, t 
force out the Suckers early en to take off before Winter; 
in order to which they ſhould be frequently water'd, other- 
wiſe they will make but indifferent Progreſs. 

Make Layers of the Spaniſh, Arabian, and Azorian Ju 
mines; as alſo of all the tender Sorts of Granadilla, which 
will eaſier take Root at the tender Joints of the new Shoots 


ſerve to plunge the Pots into which they are laid, in a Hot: bel 
will not ſucceed. | 

Gather all Sorts of Exotick Seeds as they ripen, and fprea 
them upon Papers, in a d Plzcs'to harden tad dry; ate 
which they ſhould be carefully preſerv'd in their Pods or Huſk, 
until the proper Seaſon for ſowing them. _ 

Such of the tender Annuals as will endure the open Air, 
ſhould now be ſet out of the Hot-beds, in ſome well-ſhelter 
Situation, where they will produce Seeds better than if kept 
conſtantly in the OS | 

Where any of your tender Stove Plants are very much it- 
feſted by Inſects, or have contracted much Filth upon their 
Leaves, you ſhould waſh them clean, and expoſe them to the 
open Air, in a warm Situation, where they may be ſhelter'd 
from _ Winds, which will be of great Service to the 
Plants. You ſhould alſo keep ſome of the Top-glaſſes of the 
Stove conftantly drawn down, both Day and N ight ; for at 
this Seafon moſt Plants do perſpire freely, which, if pent up 
too cloſe, will cauſe them to look ſickly, and occaſion their 


_ to change their Colour, ſo that Inſects will ſoon attack 


Plants in Flower in the GREEn-Houst and STOVE, 


Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Citrons, and Shaddocks, Myr- 
tles of ſeveral ſorts, Amomum Plinii, Barba Jovis or Silver- 
buſh, Ciſtus. halimi folio, Ciſtus Ledon two or three ſorb, 
Male-Ciftus of ſeveral forts, Spaniſh Jaſmine, Geranium: 4 

| ey 
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e Tree Scabious of two ſorts, Yellow Indian Jaſ- 
ſev ne, Azorian Jaſmine, Ilex-leaf d Jaſmine, and Arabian 
lame, Colutea Zthiopica Barbe Jovis folio, Apocynum 


ricanum erectum ſalicis folio flore albo, Apocynum Ameri- 
— falicis folio flore aurantio, Blue and ſcarlet 


- 11's Flowers, Elichryſums of ſeveral ſorts, Caffia's of 
Cardinal three ſorts, IST Indica Aldini, Guidonia Ulmi 
dale, Kalte and humble Plants of ſeveral forts, Coral-tree, 
Lows ntea Cretica, Lotus Hzmorrhoidalis, Anonis two 

— Granadilla's two or three ſorts, Coffee tree, 
White Spaniſh Broom, Fabago Africana arboreſcens flore ſul- 
reo tructu rotundo, Red and White Oleanders, Double 
Hlemder, Sweet-ſcented Oleander, Fritillaria Crafla, ſeveral 
arts of Ficoides's, Small Creeping Cereus, Large upright Ce- 

Ketmia's of ſeveral forts, edons of ſeveral kinds, 
Nen or Palma Chriſti of ſeveral ſorts, Papaya, Ricinoides 
©lio multifido, Ricinoides Goſſipii folio, Ricinoides Staphy- 
fagriz folio, Cotton-plant, Bal deln, Dracunculoides, Double 
Indian Naſturtium, yrto-Ciſtus, Polygala Africana fruteſ- 
cens, Digitalis Acanthoides, Heliotropium Scorodoniz folio 

ums, Caltha Africana-Croci folio, Viburnums, Pha- 
ungiums, Blue African umbellated Hyacinth, Olives, Tetra- 
nocarpos, Rhamnus's, Aloes of ſeveral forts, Yucca, In- 
can flowering Reed, Lilium Zeylanicum, Turnera, Plume- 
ria, Hedyſarums, Lilio-Narciflus's, Pancratium, with ſome 
others. 


JUNCUS, Ruſh, 
The Charatters are 3 


It hath a Flower compoſed of many Leaves, which are placed 
erbicularly, and expand in form of a Roſe ; from the Center of 
which riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a Fruit or 
Huſt, which is generally three-cornered, opening into three Parts, 
and full of roundiſb Seeds. 

The Species are; 


1. Juxcus acutus, capitulis ſorgbi. C. B. P. Prickly 
2. Jud cus acutus maritimus Anglicus. Part. Engliſh Sea- 
prickly Ruſh. 


"7 "ht acutus, paniculd ſparſa. C. B. P. Common 


4. Juxcus luis, paniculd ſparſd, major. C. B. P. Com- 
mon ſoft Ruſh. | 
5. Juncus Levis, 8 non ſparſa. C. B. P. Soft Ruſh, 
with a more compact Panicle. 
b. Juncus acumine reflexo, major. C. B. P. The greater 
ing Ruſh. 


bending 


Theſe Sorts of Ruſhes are not cultivated, but grow wild in 
ſeveral Parts of England; and ſome Sorts of them are ve 
troubleſome Weeds, in low, moiſt ftrong Lands. The fil 
and ſecond Sorts grow on the Sea-ſhores, where they are fre- 
quently watered by the Salt-water.. Theſe two Sorts are plant- 
ed with great Care on the Banks of the Sea in Holland, in or- 
der to prevent the Water from 3 away the Earth; 
which being very looſe, would be in Danger of removing 
every Tide, if it were not for the Roots of theſe Ruſhes ; 
which faſten themſelves very deep in the Ground, and mat 
themſelves near the ce, ſo as to hold the Earth cloſely to- 
gether. Therefore, whenever the Roots of theſe Ruſhes are 
deſtroyed, the Inhabitants immediately repair them, to pre- 
vent farther In the Summer- time, when the Ruſhes 
xe fully grown, the Inhabitants cut them, and tie them up 
into Bundles, which are dried, and afterward Garried into 
the larger Towns and Cities, where are wrought into 
Baſkets, and ſeveral other uſeful Things, which are frequent- 
ly ſent into England. Theſe Sorts do not grow ſo ſtrong in 
England as they do on the Maeze, and ſome other Places in 
-- 06 where I have ſeen them upward of four Feet 

gh. 

The third and fourth Sorts grow on moiſt ſtrong unculti- 
vated Lands in moſt Parts of Bngland, and deftroy the Her- 
bage where they are ſuffer'd to remain, The beſt Method 
of deſtroying theſe Ruſhes, is to pare them up clean in {9 ; 
and after having let them lie a Fortnight or three Weeks to 
dry, to lay them in Heaps, and burn them ently; and the 
Aſhes which theſe afford, will be good ure for the 

d; but in order to prevent their growing again, and to 
make the Paſture , the Land ſhould be drained and 
well ploughed, ſown with Rygraſs, which will make 
a good Sward in one Year, if it be rightly managed; for 
the right ordering of which you are defi to turn to the 


* Paſture, where there are proper InſtruQions exhi- 
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JN E. 
| - Wark to be done in the KtrcHen GARDEN, 


The Beginning of this Month you muſt tranſplant Cabbage 
and Savoy Plants, which are to apply the em in we 
ter, either on an open Spot of Ground, or between Rows of 
Beans, Cauliflowers, &c. which will be taken off the Ground 
in aſhort Time, and then the new-planted Plants will have 
Room to grow ; and being ſhaded by the other Crops at firſt 
planting, they will take Root ſooner than if they were plan- 
ted in an open Situation: And 8 obſerving to put one 
Crop to ſucceed another, a ſkilful Perſon will produce more 
Things from 'one Acre of Land, than ſome others can from 
two or three, which is what every Perſon, who is acquain- 
= with the London Gardeners Practice, muſt be convinc'd 

The Cauliflower Plants which were ſown the laſt Month 
for Winter Uſe, ſhould now be prick'd out into Beds of rich 
Earth, obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken Root, 
and be ſure to water them duly, otherwiſe they are apt to 
ſtunt, and be infeſted with InſeQs. 

Hough and clean Carrots, Parſnips, Turnips, Onions, 
Leeks, Beets, and all other late Crops ; for if the Weeds 
are permitted to grow at this Seaſon, many of them 
will ſhed their Seeds in a ſhort Time, and become trouble- 


ſome hereafter, and the larger Sorts will over-bear the Crops, 


and draw them to their wp Prejudice. 

+ You may yet make Slips of Sage, Roſemary, Stoechas, La- 
vender, H ten, Winter Savory, and other Aromatick- plants; 
tho” it had been better if done earlier in the Year, becauſe this 


Month often proves hot and dry, and the Plants having long 


tender Shoots, are in greater Danger of miſcarry 


Plant out young Plants of all Sorts of ſweet "Herbs which 
were ſown in March, as Thyme, Hyſſop, Sweet-Marjoram, 
Sc. and alſo Clary, Burnet, Sorrel, Marygolds, and many 
other Sorts, obſerving to allow them Room enough to ſpread, 
which will render them much ſtronger than thoſe which remain 
in the Seed- beds. 

Clear and hough the Ground whereon your earlieſt Cauli- 
flowers grew, which will be all gone by the middle or latter 
end of this Month. And if you have Ridges of Cucumbers 
or Melons made between the Rows of Cauliflowers, (as is the 
Practice of the London Gardeners) you ſhould dig all the 
Ground between the Ridges, and lay out the Vines in regular 
Order ; this will not only looſen the Ground for the Roots of 
the Plants but alſo deſtroy the Weeds, and render the Surface 
of the Ground wholſomer for the Vines to lie upon: But in 
—_ of this you ſhould be very careful not to bruiſe or break 
the Vines, which would be very injurious to them, and (if poſ- 
ſible) let it not be done in moiſt Weather. 

Sow 'Turnips upon a moiſt Spot of Ground, and when 
there is a Proſpect of Rain in a little Time, which will bri 
up the Plantsin afew Days ; for in dry Weather the Seeds will 
remain in the Ground, and not vegetate; beſides, if the 
Plants do come up, - and the Weather be very hot and 
235 the Fly will take them, and deſtroy them in a ſhort 

ime. 

In the Beginning of this Month you may ſow ſome Broc- 
coli-ſeed for the ſecond Crop, and Finnochia, to ſucceed 
that which was ſown in the Middle of the former Month ; for 
in very hot weather this Plant will not remain good above a 
Fortnight, before it will run to Seed; ſo that if it be not of - 
ten ſown, there will be a Want to ſupply the Kitchen. 

Tranſplant Celery into ſhallow Trenches for blanching, 
allowing about four or five Inches Space between each Plant 
in the Rows, and make the Trenches three Feet aſunder, 
that there may be Room enough to earth up the Plants when 
they are full grown. 

lant Kidney-Beans to ſucceed thoſe which were planted 
in April; and ſow Brown Dutch, and Common Cabbage- 
Lettuces, for a late Crop ; and tranſplant fuch Lettuces as 
were ſown in May, obſerving to place them in a ſhady Situa- 
tion, but not under Trees, nor near Walls or other Build- 


ings, which will draw them up weak, and prevent their cab- 


baging,” 

Tianſplant Endive in an open moiſt Spot of Ground for 
blanching, allowing the Plants a Foot Diſtance each Way, 
that they may have Room to ſpread, and ſow ſome Endive- 
ſeed for a latter Crop. To 

Continue to ſow ſmall Sallet herbs every three or four 
Days, ſuch as Creſſes, Muſtard, Turnip, Rape, Radiſh, c. 
for at this Seaſon they will ſoon grow too large for Uſe, _ 

' You muſt now thin the Finnochia-plants which were ſown 
the former Month, obſerving to allow them Room enough to 


grow, 
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ow, otherwiſe they will draw up weak, and never ſwell at 
N ; but the Plants which are taken out ſhould not be 
tranſplanted, for they rarely are good for any Thing, be- 
ing very ſubje& to run to Seed, before they arrive to any 
Size. 

The Broccoli which was ſown in day ſhould be now prick d 
out into Beds at about three Inches aſunder, where they will 
grow ſtrong, in order for planting out the next Month; for 
where they are ſuffer'd to grow in the Seed-bed too long, 
they draw up weak, and never produce ſo good Heads, as 
thoſe which are ſhort and ſtrong in their Stems. N 

Weed and thin the Plants in your Cucumber-holes which 
were ſown for pickling, obſerving to leave but four of the 
ſtrongeſt and beſt ſituated Plants in each Hole, and at the ſame 
Time earth. up their Shanks, which will greatly ſtrengthen 
theth, and give them ſome Water to ſettle the Earth about 
them, 4 ol 

In dry Weather gather Seeds of all Sorts that are ripe, 
ſpreading - them upon Mats or Cloths to dry, before they are 
rubb'd or beaten out of their Huſks or Pods. 

Gather Herbs for drying of ſuch Sorts as are now in Flow- 
er, and hang them up in a dry ſhady Place, where they may 
dry leiſurely, which will render them better for any Purpoſe, 
than if they were dried in the Sun, | | 

Your Melons which are now Setting, ſhould be ſhaded in 
the Heat of the Day with Mats, if the Weather be warm, o- 
therwiſe tbeir Fruit will drop; and you ſhould be careful not 
to give them too much Water, which is often injurious to 
them. eg 1 3 N 

Gather up Snails in the Morning and Evening, and after 
Showers of Rain, at which Times they will come abroad from 
their Holes and Places of Harbour, ſo that they are eaſily de- 
ſtroy'd. 5 

The Weeds which now come up in moſt Gardens, are 
Wild Orachs, Nightſhade, Thorn-Apple, Groundſel, ſow- 
Thiſtles, &c, which if permitted to grow amongſt Crops, 
will ſoon out-grow -them, and ſpoil whatever Plants are near 

em. | 

You may now tranſplant Leeks out of the Seed-beds in the 
Places where they are to remain, obſerving to water them 
until they have taken Root: This is often practis'd in ſmall 
Gardens, where an early Crop of Beans or Cauliflowers have 
been produc'd on the ſame Ground, before the Leeks are put 
on it. | 1 


Products of the KITCHEN-GARDEN, 
| A HD 

Cauliflowers in Plenty, 2 young Carrots, Beans, 
Peaſe, Artichokes, Aſparagus, Turnips, Cucumbers, Me- 
ons, Kidney-Beans, Cabbage-Lettuces of various Kinds; 
all Sorts of young Sallet-herbs, as Chervil, Creſſes, Muſtard, 
Rape, Radiſh, Corn-ſallet, &c. ſome Early Finnochia, with 
other Kinds. | 

All forts of Sweet-herbs, as Lavender, Thyme, Winter 
Savory, Hyſſop, Marum, Maſtick, Stœchas, &c. as alſo 
Sage, Roſemary, Origanum, Mint, Baum, Penny-Royal, 
Parſley, Sorrel, Burnet, Bugloſs, Borage, with many other 
Kinds of Medicinal or Culinary Plants. IO Mn 


Ilork to be has in the FxuiT GARDEN; 


Begin to inoculate Stone-fruits toward the Middle of the 
Month, doing it in an Evening,, or in cloudy Weather : the 
' Arſt Sort, which is fit to Bud, is the Maſculine Apricock ; and 
ſo proceed to the other Sorts, according to their Times of 
ripening their Fruits, | 
You muſt now look over your Wall and Eſpalier-trees again, 
and rub off all fore-right, ill-plac'd, or luxuriant Branches, 
and train the others regularly at equal Diſtances to the Wall or 


Eſpalier; but be not too officious with the Knife at this Sea- 


ſon, neither ſuffer any of the Leaves to be pull'd from the 
Branches, which will expoſe the Fruit too much to the Sun 
in the Day, and Cold in the Night. 3 | 
Where Peaches and Nectarines have been left too cloſe to- 
_ gether when they were thinn d, they ſhould now be taken 
off, being careful not to ſuffer 'two or more Fruits to grow 
nearer than four or five Inches apart, which will greatly im- 
prove the Fruit, and ſtrengthen the Tree. | 


Look carefully after Snails and other Vermin, which infeſt 
your choice Fruit, and, if not timely prevented, will ſpoil it 


in a ſhort Time at this Seaſon, : we PP 

In dry Weather water ſuch Trees as were tranſplanted the 
former Seaſon, obſerving to preſerve Mulch upon the Surface 
of the Ground about their Roots, to prevent their being dry'd 
by the Sun and Wind, and faſten thoſe Shoots which have been 
 produc'd either to the Wall or Eſpaligr, in the Order they 


dry, the Moiſture of the Earth will be exhaled, and the you 


form'd. 


8 F 
ſhould gro ; for. if, they are permitted to grow 
will be in danger of being broken-by: Windy - they 
_ Obſerye to keep the Ground about your Trees clear * 
Weeds and all other Plants; for if they are-ſuffer'd grow 
they will exhauſt the Nouriſhment of the G to the 
great Injury of the Trees, and the Fruits which ſuch T 
produce, will) not be near ſo large, nor well taſted, 2 thay 
which are produc'd from Trees where no Plants are {gz 
to grow about tem. LU a 
our Vines; ſhould now be look'd over again, and 
Branches which are looſe muſt be faſten'd. to. the Wall: and 


f al 
all Side-ſhoots, or weak-trailing Branches, muſt be ing; 


diſplac'd, that the Fruit may enjoy the Benefit of 85 
and Air, which is abſolutely \ Socellary to promote on 
Growth ; but this is often neglected in many Gander, an. 
the Branches permitted to hang from the Wall, aud en. 
tangle with each other, ſo that when they are put in ther 
proper Places to the Wall, their Leaves will often have then 
ö Parts upward, whereby the Fruit will be retarded, unt] 
they have obtain'd their, proper Poſition again: And it i; yy 
Neglect which occaſions the late ripening or ill Taſte of de 
Fruit, and alſo renders the Wood ſoft and pithy, ſo that it ig. 
dom produces Fruit the following Y ear. ; 

The Vineyard ſhould. alſo be thus manag'd at this 
faſtening the Shoots to the Stakes in regular Order, ſo the 
each may equally have the Advantage of Sun and Air, a 
keep the Ground perfectly clear from all other Plant g 
dg. which if j to grow, would greatly prejud 

e Vines. 


Fruits in prime, or yet laſting, 


Strawberries of ſeveral ſorts, Currants, Gooſeberries, Ky. 
tiſh, Duke, Flanders-heart, White-heart and Black-hex 
Cherries, Maſculine Apricock ; and in the Forcing. 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Grapes ; and in the Hot-bed, Anz. 
na's or Pine-Apples. | 

Golden Ruſſet, Pile's Ruſſet, Stone-Pippen, Deux Anm g 
John- Apple, Oaken Pin, and ſome other Apples, where the 
are carefully preſerv'd. ' 

As alſo the Black Pear of Worceſter, Lord Cheney's Gre 
Engliſh Warden, and Bezy du Chaumontelle Pears, 


Mort to be done in the NursERY. 


Tou muſt. obſerve in this Month (as was directed in the fo: 
mer) to keep the Ground between your Rows of Trees intk 
Nurſery intirely clear. from Weeds, for theſe are very inju 
ous to the Trees, and nothing can have a worſe Appearanc, 
than a Nurſery over- grown with Weeds, therefore this Cautin 
cannot be too often repeated: Obſerve alſo to keep the Sect 
beds clear from Weeds. 

Toward the latter End of the Month you muſt begin to bu 
Apricocks, and ſome early Peaches and Nectarines, but i 
this you muſt be guided by the Condition of the Trees frm 
whence the Cuttings are taken; for if the Spring has prof 
very iy, the Buds will not eaſily part from the Sho 
0 which Caſe it will be proper to defer this Work a lit 
W * | 
| Obſerve to renew the Mulch about your new-planted Tres 
where it is decay'd ; for at this Seaſon, if the Weather pros 


Fibres will be dry'd up, where this Work is not carefully pa. 


You. may yet lay down the tender Shoots of Virgin's-bowe, 
Granadilla's, &c, obſerving to water the Layers in dryWeathe, 
Which will greatly promote their taking Root. You may ab 
make Layers of ſeveral hardy exotick Trees, which, if hid i 
the young Wood, will many of them take Root; ſo that whit 
ever ſcarce Plants you have a mind to increaſe, may be tri 
this Way, ſince we are not aſſured what Plants will not take 
Root in this Management, 
Trim up your Ever-greens according to the Uſes for whid 
they are deſign'd, for if you ſuffer them to grow rude in dum 
mer,. they cannot be & ſafely reduc'd 12 ; beſide, 
2 ruder they grow, the more naked they will be near ther 
tems. 


Mort to be done in the FLOWER GARD WJ. 
Tranſplant Annual Flowers out of the Hot-bed into tie 
Borders of the Flower-Garden, ſuch as Capſicums, Balſamines, 
Convolvulus's, Love-Apple, Africans, French Marygolds, A. 
maranthus's, Indian Pinks, Ac. obſerving to do it in a cloud 
Day, or in an Evening, and give them ſome Water to ſertle 
the Earth to their Roots, FF Ya 
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You muſt now lay down your Carnations, Pinks, Double 
Williams, and ſuch other Fibroſe-rooted Plants, as are 
pour ted by Layers, being careful to water them as ſoon as 
221 but it muſt be given to them very gently, other- 
ay” ou will endanger the waſhing them out of the Ground, 
ow king them, and this Watering ſhould be frequently re- 
5 5 which will greatly facilitate their Rooting. 
Perpis is a propet Seaſon for ng ub and tranſplanting the 
Roots of Cyclamens, Fritillaria's, Dens Canis, Saffron, Nar- 
iſſus's, and ſuch other Bulboſe-rooted Flowers, as do not 
ſucceed well, if their Roots are kept any Time out of the 


Gow the Stalk of ſuch Flowers as have done blowing, 
and whoſe Stalks are decaying ; and tye up ſuch Flowers as are 
et to blow, eſpecially your tall Autumnal Plants, which are 
"ren broken down by the Wind, if they are not timely ſup- 
ported with ſtrong Seakevg, | ; 
Take up your Hyacinth-roots out of the Beds wherein they 
were laid the former Month to ripen ; and clear them' from 
Filth, laying them upon a Mat in a ſhady Place to dry ; after 
which they may be put up into Drawers or Boxes, where they 
may enjoy the free Air, without which they will grow mouldy 
and decay. | : 

It it now time to take up the Roots of Tulips, Anemonies 
and Ranunculus's, whoſe Leaves are decay'd, and ſpread them 
upon Mats in a ſhady Place to dry ; then clean them from 
Filth, and put them up in Boxes or Bags until the Seaſon for 
planting them, being careful to put them out of the Reach of 
Rats and Mice, otherwiſe they will eat them yp. 

Your Carnations which begin to break their Pods, ſhould- 
be open'd in two or three different Parts, that their Flowers 
may expand equally on every Side, otherwiſe they will throw 
their Leaves out on one Side of the Pods: You muſt alſo ob- 
ſerve to cover them with Glaſſes ſoon after their Pods are open, 
to ſkreen them from Moiſture, and the Heat of the 
both which are very injurious to them; and look carefully 
after Ear-wigs and Ants, for if theſe can come at the Flowers, 
they will deſtroy them in a ſhort Time, : 2 

Tranſplant ſuch Sorts of Perennial of Biennial Fibroſe- 
rooted Plants, as were not done the former Month, into Nur- 
ſery-beds, where they ſhould be allow'd Room enough to grow 
till Autumn, which is the proper Seaſon for placing them in the 
orders of the Flower-Garden to remain. Of theſe Kinds 
re French Honeyſuckles, Pinks, Sweet-Williams, Stock-Gil- 
lowers, Columbines, Dames Gilliflowers, Canterbury Bells, 
Hollyhocks, Scabious's, &c. all of which muſt be raiſed in 


& the Flower-Nurſery the firſt Seaſon, and then brought into the 
15 Flower-Garden to blow. | ST 
05 plant Cuttings of Lychnidea's, Double Sweet-Williams, 


Double Scarlet Lychnis's, Pinks and ſuch other Fibroſe- rooted 
Plants as you want to increaſe, which, if planted in a Bed of 
aht rich Earth, and ſhaded and duly water'd, will take root 
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ery well. , 
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Plants now in Flower, 


Larkſpurs, White Lily, Orange Lily, red Day Lily, Ever- 
Jafting Pea, Sweet-ſcented Pea, T ier Pea, Canada Golden 
Rod, Broad-leav'd up-right Dogsbane, Apocynum, Lili 
onvallii flore, yellow Aconite, horned Poppies of ſeveral 
ports, Capnoides, white, black and yellow Swallow-wort, 

eronica's, Blattaria's, Scarlet Lychnis, Roſe Campion, 
Pinks, Double and Single Virgin's Bower, Flammula Jovis 
Hyſſop, Clary's, Oriental Bugloſs, Double Ptarmica, Sweet 


ESSE Kan 


wet, ultan, Xeranthemums, Coronilla herbacea flore vario, Jacea's, 
ther, antonina's, Acanthus, Snapdragons, Linarias, Tree Primroſe, 
7 ab Villow-weed or French Willow, yellow Loſeſtrife, purple 
ad WP oleltrife, Valerianella Cornucopoides, Caltha Africana, Hi- 
what eraciums, Chryſanthemums, Lychnis's, Nigella, Peach-leav'd 
nil ell-Aower, Lychnidea Caroliniana, Gentianella, white Wall- 


mower double and ſingle, white and red French Honey- 
ſuckles, Lobel's Catchfly, Venus Navelwort, Flos Adonis, 


which venus Looking-glaſs, Double and Single Sweet-Williams, 
Gun Double Catchfly, Bulboſe fiery Lily, Martagons ſeveral ſorts, 
elides, BG rnithogalums, Bulboſe Iris's, Bloody Cranesbill, red, white 
c the End Garden Valerian, Greef: Valerian with blue and white 


lowers, Oriental Ox-eye with yellow and white Flowers, 
ucanthemums, red and white Batchelor's Button with dou- 
ble and ſingle Flowers, Double Ragged Robin, Savoy, and 
Tadeſcant's Spiderworts, Poppies of various Kinds, Colum- 


to the bines of various Colours, Spaniſh F igwort, Indian Scabious, 
mines, ſeveral forts of Thrift, Candy Tuft, Dwarf Lychnis, Dwarf 
ds, Annual Stock, Fox Gloves, Corn Flags two or three 
cloudy Sor ts, White Hellebore, yellow Perennial and "Tangier 
ſettle Fumitories, Sea Ragwort, Africans, Female Balſamine, 


erw inkles, Fraxinella with purple and white Flowers, Great 


La due Wolsbane, Calcedonian Iris, Helianthemums, Sea La- 


un, 


ff 
—— 


vender's, Smilax, Phalangiums, Aſphodel's, Eupatoriums, 
Cyanus's of ſeveral Sorts, with ſome others of leſs Note. 


Hardy Trees and 8 brubs now in Flower. 


Bladder Senna, Pomegranate with double and ſingle Flow- 
ers, Spaniſh Broom, Broad-leay*d yellow Jaſmine, white Jaſ- 


mine, Roſes of various ſorts, Tamariſk, Virginian Sumach, 


Dorycnium, Althea fruteſcens Bryoniz folio, Althæa fruteſ- 
cens flore parvo, Oleaſter, Frutex trifoliatus Ulmi Samarris, 
Nettle-tree, Upright Sweet Canada Raſpberry, Lime-tree, 
Shrub Cinquefoil, Tree Germander, Late-red, Dutch, Ever- 

cen and Long-blowing ry — Spirea falicis folio, 
Cateſby's Climber, or Carolina Kidney-Bean-tree, Perennial 
Shrubby Lamium or Baſe Hore-hound, Syringa, Cytiſſus Lu- 
natus, Mallow-tree, Tulip-tree, Scarlet-flowering Horſe Cheſ- 
nut, and ſome others of leſs Note. 


Mori to be done in the GREEN-Housk and STovEe. 


Your Orange-trees, being now in Flower, ſhould be con- 
ſtantly ſupply*d with Water, to encourage them to ſet their 
Fruit, and the Earth on the Surface of their Tubs and Pots 
ſhould be.ſtirr'd, and ſome rotten Neats-dung laid thereon, 
raiſing it round the Outſide of the Tubs or Pots, ſo as to make 
a Hollow to contain the Water ; but you ſhould never lay any 
new Dung upon the Pots, nor put any Dung into the Water 
to-inrich it, as is by too many Perfons done, to the great Pre- 
judice of their Trees; for theſe ſtrongly impregnated Waters, 
inſtead of affording Nouriſhment to the Trees, do cauſe their 
their Leaves to change to a pale yellow Colour, and the Trees 
are apt to flower out of their proper Seaſon, which renders 
them weak, and many Times deſtroys them in two or three 


Years Time. The beſt Water for theſe Trees, is ſuch as is 


taken from Rivers or Ponds, where it is fully expos'd to the 
Sun and Air ; ſo that if you have no other than Spring or 
Well Water, it ſhould always be expos'd to the Sun and Air 
two. or three Days before it is uſed. You muſt alſo gather off 
the Flowers as they blow, leaving but a few upon each Tree 
for Fruit, and thoſe upon the ſtrongeſt Branches, and where 
they are beſt ſituated to ſtand. 

lant Cuttings of Myrtles in a Bed of light rich Earth, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root ; 
and now you may plant Cuttings of Geraniuns, Cytiſſus's, and 
many other exotick Plants, which are ſhrubby, treating them 
in the Manner directed under their ſeveral Heads. 

You may now ſhift any of your Green-houſe Plants into 
larger Pots, obſerving to pare off all the mouldy and decay'd 
Roots, which generally grow round next the Sides of the Pots, 
and take out as much of the old Earth from the Ball as you 
can conveniently without leaving their Roots too bare. When 
they are new-planted, they ſhould be placed in a ſhady Situati- 


on, and where they may be defended from ſtrong Winds, until 


they have taken new Root ; after which they may be removed 


to the Places where they are to remain during the Summer 


Seaſon, | 

Take off Cuttings from the ſeveral Kinds of Cereus's, Se- 
dums, Euphorbiums, Ficoides's, Cotyledons, and other ſuc- 
culent Plants, laying them in a ſhady Part of the Stove for 
about a Fortnight, that their wounded Parts may heal over 
before they are planted, otherwiſe they will be in danger of 
rotting, 

Foie vo the Bark in thoſe Hot-beds which have been long 
made, and add ſome new Bark to them, which will renew 
their Heat, and plunge the Pots down again immediately : But 
this ſhould be done in ſoft, warm Weather, when there is little 
Wind, leſt by expoſing the Plants in cold Weather to the open 
Air, they ſhould ſuffer. 

In fine Weather you ſhould give Air freely to your moſt 
tender exotick Plants, but it will be proper to ſhade the Glaſſes 
of the Stove in the Middle of the Day, when the Sun is very 

hot. | | 

Tranſplant ſuch ſeedling exotick Plants as were rais'd in the 
Spring into larger Pots, and ſuch of them as are very tender, 
ſhould be plunged into a freſh Hot-bed, to promote their 
Growth ; but thoſe which are hardy will only require to be 
ſhelter'd until they have taken Root, after which Time they 
may be removed to the Places where they are to remain the 
Summer-ſeaſon. _ = 

Lou may now take up the Roots of the Canary Campanula, 
and all the Bulboſe Roots which come from the Cape of Good 
Hope, as the Hæmanthus, African Corn-Flag, blue Tuberoſe- 
rooted Hyacinth, Lilies, and ſeveral other Sorts whoſe Leaves 
are 1 decay'd, when they ſhould be parted and planted 
into Pots of freſh Earth immediately, placing them where they 
may have the Morning Sun till Eleven of Clock, and give them 


G gg g | now 


— ene me ence eem 
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To 


now and then a little Water in very dry Weather ; but do it 


ſpari until th forth new Leaves, for much Wet 
Kays og on, or 6. 2 are almoſt unactive, will rot 
them. 


is is alſo a r Seaſon for tranſplanting the Roots of 
* -ordboos and Belladonna Lilies, their Leaves being intire- 
decay'd ; and at this Time freſh Roots ſhould be procur d 
a abroad ; for thoſe which are taken up after this Lime, do 
dom thrive ſo well. Theſe Roots ſhould be planted in Pots 
ed with the following |, viz, one third Part freſh 
from a Paſture, a third of Sea Sand, and a third 
art of Lime Rubbiſh, Theſe ſhould be well mix'd, and the 
Bottoms of the Pots cover'd with Stones, to make an open 
Paſſage for the Water to drain off; then fill the Pots with the 
Compoſt, and place the Roots therein, and ſet the Pots in a 
Situatian where they may enjoy the Morning Sun, but give 
them little or no Water until their Leaves appear. * 

Vour Tuberoſes which were planted early will now begin 
to flower, when they may be removed into Pots, (preſerving as 
much Earth as poſſible to their Roots) and placed where they 
are deſign'd to remain for towering, obſerving to refreſh them 
often with Water; and thoſe which were planted later in order 
to ſucceed thaſe firſt planted, muſt have as much free Air as 

ſible, ' and be frequently water'd, which will render them 
— and cauſe them to produce a greater Quantity of 
Klowers. . 

The Anana's muſt now be frequently refreſh'd with Water, 
and in hot Weather. ſhould have much free Air, for if the 
Glaſſes are kept too cloſe down, their Leaves will be ſcorch'd, 
to the great Prejudice of the Plants, and the Fruit will be leſs 
delicate; but if they have too much Water, and the Glaſſes 
left open in the Day-time, (as ſome have injudiciouſly 
done) the Plants will ſuffer as much that Way; for upon pro- 
portioning the Quantity of Air and Water equally, depends the 
whole Succels. 

In the middle of this Month you may 
the Stove ſome of the hardier Sorts of Aloes, and other fuccu- 
lent Plants, placing them at firſt in a ſhady Situation, where 
Snails and other Vermin are not in too great Plenty, for when 
they are expos'd to the. Violence of the Sun as ſoon: as they are 
taken out of the Houſe, they change Colour, and appear un- 
ſightly, ſo they ſhould be inured to it by Degrees; and if 
Snails can come to them, they will gnaw their Leaves, and 
greatly deface them. After the Stove is thinn'd of ſome of 
theſe hardier Sorts, the others ſhould be placed at a greater Di- 
ſtance on the Stands, and cleaned from Filth, by which they 
will enjoy more Air, and be rendered ſtronger and more vigo- 


Tous, 


Plants new in Flawer in the GREEN-Housg, GARDEN, and 


STOVE. 


Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Citrons, and Shaddocks, Myr- 
tles, Olives, Ciſtus halimi folio, Male Ciſtus of ſeveral ſorts, 
Ciſtus Ledon, Barba Jovis Africana, and Apocynum Africanum 
erectum ſalicis folio flore albo, Anemonoſpermos's ſeveral 
ſorts, Elichryſum flore aureo, Jaſminum Hlicis folio, Ketmia 
Papayz folio, Cotton-plant, Ficoides's ſeveral Kinds, Indian 

ow Jaſmine, Sedums ſeveral ſorts, Colutea Æthiopica Barbæ 

ovis folio, Alcea Africana fruteſcens flore rubro, Barba Jovis 
or Silver Buſh, Dwarf American, Campanula, African Tree- 


Scabious, Baſſella, Melianthus two ſorts, Mimoſa, White 


Spaniſh Brooms, Cotyledons, Ricinoides folio multifido, Ri- 
cinoides Staphyſagriæ folio, Indian Arrow-root, Double Indian 
Naſturtium, ce-tree, Polygala Africana fruteſcens, Amo- 
mum Plinii, Aloes of ſeveral forts, Dwarf Pomegranate, In- 
dian Flowering Reed, Cytiſſus lunatus, Phlomis's three or 
four ſorts, Cytiſſus Canarienſis, Geraniums of ſeveral ſorts, 
ſeveral ſorts of Paſſion-Flower, Plumeria, Caſſia's, Oleanders, 
Teucrium Bceticum, Lotus 2 Cretica, Lotus hæmor- 
rhoidalis major & minor, Lilio- Narciſſus's, Pancratium, Abu- 
tilons, with ſome others. . 


JUNIPERUS, ſis derived of junior, younger, and pariens, 
Lat. bringing forth; becauſe this Plant puts forth its young 
Fruits when other Berries are ripe] The . 

The Characters are; 


The Leaves are long, narrow, and prickly : The Male Flowers 
are in ſome Species produced at remote Diſtances from the Fruit on 
the ſame Tree, but in other Species they are produced on different 


Trees from the Fruit: The Fruit is a ſoft, pulpy Berry, contain- - 


ing three Seeds in each. 
| The Species are; 


1. JoxiyzzUs vulgaris fruticoſa. C. B. The common 
Barliß Juniper. 


in to take out of 


if carefully attended to, 


— — 
— 


2. JumirzRus vulgaris arbor. C. B. The Tree, or g 

ITS Virginiana, H. L. Foli n 
UNIPERUS Virginiana. H. L. 0 ubigue june 

Boer, Ind. The Cedar of 4 *% p ' 

4. JN AR Us Virginiana, foliit inferioribus juniperin 
perioribus ſabinam, vel cypreſſum referentibur. Boerh, Ing.” 
Virginian Cedar, 77 keg 3 bi The Wi; 

Junius Virginiana, baccis albit. : 
„„ * 

6. JunirtRUs Bermudiana. H. L. The Cedar of By. 

I folio lat | | 

. JuniPERUs minor montana, folio latiore, fructu 
3 C. B. P. Leſſer Mountain Juniper, with a broader] 1 
and a longer Fruit. 

8. JuniytRuUs major, baced ceruled. C. B. P. ' Greates 
Juniper, with a blue u 

9. Jour ERUs major, baccd rufeſcente. C. B. P. Gr, 
Juniper, with a reddiſh Berry. 

10. Junius Cretica, ligno odoratiſſimo, 155 Cremer 
recentiorum. Tourn. Cor. Juniper of Crete, with a eet-ſcentes 
Wood ; which is the Cedar of the modern Greeks. 

11. JUNIPERUS latifolra arborea, ceraſi fructu. Tory 
1 Eaſtern Tree Juniper, o'r — 

ruit. 
12. JUNIPERUS orjentalis, vulgari fimilis, magno frutty x; 
0. * Eaſtern Juniper, like the common Son, 
with a large black Fruit. 1 Ih 


The firſt of theſe Plants is common upon dry Heat 
divers Parts of England, but has þ been introduced —— 
and was formerly in great Requeſt for Ever-green Hedgs: 
Yet as it is very ſubject to decay in Patches, and thereby nu. 
ders ſuch Hedges very unſightly, as alſo being very troubleſone 
to ſheer, they have been of late almoſt intirely rejected. But 
however improper theſe Trees may be for Hedges, or todiy 
into Pyramids or Balls, yet they may have a Place in mal 
Wilderneſs. Quarters amongft Ever-green Plants of low Statur, 
where, by their Diverſity, they will add to the Beauty of thoſe 
Plantations. : | 


The ſecond Sort will grow to a larger Magnitude, ſometime 
riſing to the Height * or twenty Feet: This nu 
alſo be intermix'd with other Ever-green Trees of the fane 
Growth, where, by its different-ſhap'd' Leaves and Colour, 
it = increaſe the of ſuch Places. 

heſe Plants are both propagated by ſowing their the 
beſt Seaſon for which is in September 4 rn, þ 9 
for if they are kept until Spring before they are ſown, they 
will not come until the ſecond — The Ground in which 
theſe Seeds are ſown: ſhould. be freſh and light, but it ſhoull 
not be dung'd : It ſhould be well dug, and levelPd very even, 
then ſow your Seeds thereon pretty thick, and ſift ſome Earth 
over them about half an Inch thick : This Bed will re. 
quire no farther Care, than only to keep it clear from-Weedz; 
and toward the Middle or latter End of April you will find 
ſome of your Plants appear above Ground; tho? the greatet 
Part of them perhaps may lie till the Spring following befor 
they come up, at which Time you ſhould carefully r- 
Beds from Weeds, and in very dry Weather refreſh them vit 
ſome Water, which will greatly promote their Growth: li 
this Bed they ſhould remain till the following Spring, when 
you muſt e ſome Beds to tranſplant” them into, which 
ſhould alſo be of light, freſh, undung d Soil; and having wel 
dug and cleans'd the Ground from all noxious Weeds and 
Roots, you ſhould make them level : Then, in the Beginning 
of April, which is the proper Seaſon for removing theſe Plant 
you ſhould raiſe up the young ones-with a Trowel, preſerving 
as much Earth as to their Roots, and plant them into 
the Beds about a Foot aſunder each Way, giving them ſome 
Water, to Gy WW the Earth to their Roots : And if it 2 
prove very dry Weather, you may lay a little Mulch upon 
Surface of the Ground Logs their Shay which will be d 
great Service to the Plants, 

In theſe Beds 2 may remain two Years, obſerving to kee 
them clear from Weeds; and in the Spring you ſhould fir 
the Ground gently between them, that their Roon may with 
greater Eaſe ſtrike into it; after which Time they ſhould be 
tranſplanted. either into a Nurſery, at the Diſtance of three 
Feet Row from Row, and eighteen Inches aſunder in the 
Rows, or into the Places where they are to remain for good., 
The beſt Seaſon to tranſplant them (as I before obſerv'd) is 1 
the Beginning of April; and you ſhould take em up careful), 
to preſerve a. Ball of Earth to their. Roots; and when 
planted, their Roots ſhould be mulch'd: All which 
as alſo obſerving to rel 
them with Water in very dry Weather, until they have taken 
new Root, will preſerve. them from the Danger of not go 
ing ; and they being extreme hardy, in reſpect to Cold, tefy 


3 1 8 


— —_ 
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| of our Winters to injure them, provided they will be ſeen, and the gradual Declivity of their Tops will ap- 

40h the vere of rich Sil | pear like a verdunt Slope, and be much more ble to 
are not p to have theſe Trees aſpire in Height, their under Sight, as alſo more advantageous to the Growth of the Trees, 
In pron d be taken off, eſpecially where they ate inclin'd than to place Shrubs of humble Growth near ſuch Plants as 
| BranchGs "| ſtrong : But they muſt not be kept too clofely will grow to the firſt Magnitude, whereby the Shrub is hid 
to BOY hi ch would retard their Growth ; for all theſe Evet- from Sight, and will be over-ſhadow'd and d d: nor can 
prun Trees do mote or leſs abound with a reſthous Juice, the Diſtance which each Tree requires, be ſo j propor- 


3 Weather is v t to flow out from ſuch Places 
Tach e ade; ſo that it w Hot be adviſeable to take off too 
— Branches at once, which would make fo niany Wounds 
pany Bach their Sap in HorWeather would flow itt fuch Plenty, 
et render the Trees weak and unhealth xp. 
„ Pre three Sotts of Pirginin Collars grow to much greater 
Height than the former, and in thelt native Country afford ex- 
N Timber for many Uſes; but with us there are very 
Fu which are above twenty or twenty-five Feet high : Tho? 
Rice is no doubt of their growing ger for they thrive vety 
eſt after the three fieſt Years, and refift the ſhatpeſt Froſts of 
© Climate exceeding well, arid are very apt to grow ſtrait 
and regular, provided they are not ſuffer d to ſnoot out too 


much at Plane are allo propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 


Theſe Plants are | 
nia or Carolina, rarely produce 
procuted from & * F ed for the other 


in England) and ſown as was dir er 
Tra But > 4 5 Seed can't be procur'd in England till 


ſuffer the 
ſome im 
riſe the 


after they are 
water'd, and N 
prevent the dun and Wind from entering the Earth, to dry 
heir Fibres: But they ſhould not be too much water'd, which. 
ten proves injurious to theſe Trees, by rotting their tender 
Fibres ſoon after they are emitted, whereby the Plants have 
been often deſtroy d. EE 

In theſe Beds they may remain two Years, obſerving to 
keep them clear from Weeds; and in Winter you ſhould lay 
: little freſh Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground round 
their Roots, which will prevent the Froſt from penetrating to 
them, and effectually preſerve them; for while the Plants 
are ſo young, they are liable to be impair'd by hard Froſts, 
when too much expos'd thereto ; but when they have at- 
tain'd. a greater Strength, they will reſiſt the ſevereſt of our 
Cold. Ns 3 

After two Years, they ſhould either be remov'd into a Nur- 
ſery, (as was directed for the common Juniper) or tranſplant- 
ed where they are defign'd to remain; obſerving always to take 
them up carefully, otherwiſe they are ſubject to fail upon 
tranſplanting; as alſo to mulch the Ground, and water them 
as was before directed, until 1. have taken root; after which 
they will require no farther 
Ground clear about their Roots, and to prune up their Side- 
branches to make them aſpire in Height. 

The Soil in which you plant theſe Trees, ſhould be freſh 
and light, but muſt not be dung'd, eſpecially at the Time 
when they are planted ; for Dung is very hurtful to them, e- 
ſpecially if it be not quite rotted to Mould ; therefore the 
Mulch which is laid upon the Surface of the Ground ſhould 
not be Dung, but rather ſome freſh Turf cut from a Com- 
mon, and the Graſs turn'd downward ; which is certainly the 


: 


nor is it ſubject to breed Vermin, or be unſightly, and will ef- 
ſectually anſwer all the Purgoſes of Mulch, without any Danger 
of hurting the Plants, 
Theſe Trees, being thus manag'd, will in a few Years riſe 
to a conſiderable Stature, and, by the Variety of their Ever- 
— Leaves, and Manner of Growth, will greatly add to the 
Beauty of ſuch Plantations, if rightly diſpoſed ; which indeed 
is what we ſeldom obſerve in any of the Engliſh Gardens or 


Wilderneſſes; for there are few People who conſider the dif- 


ferent Growths of the ſeveral Trees with which they compoſe 
ſuch Plantations, ſo as to place the talleſt growing Trees the 
backwardeſt from Sight, and the next Degree to ſucceed them, 
and ſo gradually diminiſhing till we come to the Common Ju- 
wper, and others of the fame Growth, whereby all the Trees 


are, than only to keep the 


beſt Sort of Mulching for moſt Plants, it affording no ill Scent, 


tion'd any other way; for in this Diſtribution, the largeſt 
Trees beitig ſeparated by themſelves, may be planted at x due 
Diſtance; and then thoſe of 'a middling Growth ſucceeding; 
may be accordingly allowed ſufficient Room; and the ſmaller; 
which are next the Sight, 3 much cloſer, will hide 
the naked Stems of the larger Trees, and have an agreeable 
Effect ypon the Sight. 8 

The Timber of theſe Trees is of excellent Uſe in America 
for building of Veſſels, wainſeotting Houſes, and for making 
many Sorts of Uterifils, it ebouridin with a bitter Reſin, 
which prevents its being deſtroy d by Vermin ; but it is very 
brittle, and ſo not proper for ſtubborn Uſes : but however, by 
incr the Number of our Timber Trees, we ſhall fi 
many » befides the Pleaſure their Variety Words ; 
for we may hereby have Trees of very different Kinds, which 
are adapted to grow in various Soils and Situations, whereby 
we ſhall never want proper Trees for all the different Sorts of 
Soils in England, if proper Care be taken in their Choice; 
which' would be a great Improvement to many Parts of this 
Kingdom, which now lie unplanted, becauſe the Owner, per- 
haps, finds that neither Oaks nor Elms will thrive there, and 
fo conſequently concludes that no other Sort will: which is a 
great Miſtake ;, for if we conſider how different the Structure 
of Trees is, (being deſign'd by the wiſe Author and Contriver 
Ce all 3 on ow on difterent Soils and Situations) and 

only obſerve what Sorts are adapted for growing upon d 
barren Mountains, and what are defign'd for the Jowee ud 
richer Valleys, we need never be at a Loſs for proper Trees for 
all Sorts of Ground. 

The Bermudas Cedar coming from a more temperate Cli- 
mate, is ſomewhat tenderer than the former, and more impa- 
tient of our Cold, (eſpecially while the Plants are young) but 
afterwards it endures it very well, as be ſeen by divers 
Trees which are now growing in England, ſome of which are 
u of twenty Feet high, and have reſiſted ſeveral ſevere 

Winters without Injury: but theſe Cedars are not of ſo quick 
— 5 Are | mp — rmnr ; for in their na- 
tive Country they will to be large enough for Ship Timber 
in twent Van from Seed, (as I Have np credibly inform d 
by ſeveral Perſons who have lived there many Years) : however, 
when they have been ſome time naturalized to our Country, 
there is no doubt but they will thrive much better than at 
preſent, eſpecially when the Trees here produce Berries ; for 
the young Plants raiſed therefrom will be much hardier than 
thoſe procured from foreign Seeds, as is evident in many other 


Kinds, 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds in the ſame Manner 
as the former, with only this Diirence, that theſe ſhould be 
ſown in Tubs or Pots of Earth, that they may be remov'd” 
into Shelter in Winter-time, otherwiſe the young Plants are 
often hurt by hard Frofts : but they will require no more Care 
than only to be placed under a common Hot- bed Frame, that 
the Glaſſes may be conſtantly kept off in mild Weather, when 
they can't have too much free Air, and only cover'd in hard. 
Froſts. Theſe Seeds do conſtantly remain in the Ground 
until the ſecond Year, before come up, therefore the 


Earth in the Pots ſhould not be diſturb'd; and in the Summer- 


time they ſhould be plac'& in the Shade, to prevent the Earth 
from drying too faſt ; and in very dry Weather they ſhould be 
often water d; but do not give too much Water to them at 
once, which would rot the Seeds. 

The Spring following, when the young Plants come up, 
they muſk be ge ing clear d from Weeds, and in dry Wea- 
ther refreſh'd with Water; but ſhould ftand, during the Sum- 
mer-ſeaſon, in a Place defended from ſtrong Winds; and in 


Winter muſt be plac'd into Shelter, where they may be co- 


ver'd in hard froſty Weather, but muſt have open Air when 
the Weather is mild. In April following you ſhould trafiſplant 
them each into a ſingle Half-penny Pot fill'd with rich light 
Earth, being careful to raiſe them up with a Ball of Earth to 
their Roots; and when they are planted, you ſhould water 
them, to ſettle the Earth to their Roots j then place the Pots in 
a warm Situation, where they may be defended from Sun and 
Wind: but if you will beſtow a moderate Hot=bed to plunge 
the Pots upon, it will greatly promote their taking new Root: 
however, you muſt carefully defend them from the great Heat 
of the Sun, which is injurious to them when freſh remov'd ; 
but when they have taken Root, you may expoſe them by 
Degrees to the open Alr: If you ſuffer the Pots to remain 
plung d 


JU 
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Plung'd all the Summer, it will preſerve the Earth therein 
from drying ſo faſt as it would do, if they were ſet upon the 
Ground. ; 

In Ofober you ſhould again remove theſe Pots into Shelter, 
or elſe plunge their Pots into the Ground under a warm Hedge, 
where they may be protected from the cold North and 
Winds ; and in the Spring following you muſt ſhift the Plants 


into Pots a Size bigger, taking away ſome of the Earth from 


the Outſide of the Ball, and adding ſome freſh, which will 
promote their Growth; and ſo continue to manage them as 
was before directed, until you plant them out in the Places 
where they are deſign'd to remain ; which ſhould not be done 
till they are three or four Years old, by which time they will 
be ſtrong enough to bear the Cold. J 

The Reaſon for my directing theſe Plants to be preſerv'd in 
Pots until they are planted out for good, is, becauſe they are 
difficult to tranſplant ; and being tender, will require ſome 
Shelter while young; and whoever obſerves the Method here 
laid down, will find the Plants ſo 1 to gain two Years 
Growth in ſix, from thoſe rais'd in the open Air, and be 
in leſs Danger of being deſtroy'd: And as the Trouble 
and Expence in raiſing em this way is not great, fo it is worth 
Rea ſince in a few Years the Trees will recompence the 

rouble. 

Theſe Plants ſhould have a freſh, light, undung'd Soil, as 
the former, and may be plac'd in Plantations with them, ob- 
ſerving to let theſe be plac'd in a Line below thoſe ; for they 
will not grow ſo faſt with us as they do, nor do I believe they 
will make ſuch large Timber; tho' this is much preferable to 
the Timber of the other Sorts. | 

The Timber of this Tree is of a reddiſh Colour, and very 
ſweet, and is commonly known in England by the Name of 
Cedar Mood, tho? there are divers Sorts of Wood call'd by 
that Name, which come from very different Trees, eſpecially 
in the Veſt- Indies, where there are ſeveral Trees of vaſtly dit- 
ferent Appearances, which have that Appellation; it is this 
Sort of Wood which is uſed for Pencils, as alſo to wainſcot 


Rooms, and making Stair-caſes, it enduring longer ſound than 


moſt other Sorts of Timber; which, perhaps, may be owing: 
to ſome extreme bitter "Taſte in the Reſin, with which the 
Tree abounds ; for it is very remarkable, that the Worms do 
not eat the Bottoms of the Veſſels built with this Wood, as 
they do thoſe built with Oak ; ſo that the Veſſels built with 


Cedar are much 8 to thoſe built with any other Sort of 


Timber, for the Uſe of the Veſt- India Seas; but they are not 
fit for Ships of War, the Wood being ſo brittle as to ſplit to 


pieces with a Cannon Ball; but when well poliſh'd, and neatly 


fitted up in Wainſcot, it ap very handſome, and will be 
found a valuable Timber in England. 

The ſeventh Sort grows in great Plenty in the Apes, and 
alſo on the Hills in Germany. The eighth Sort grows wild in 
the Pyrenean Mountains, and alſo on ſome Hills in the South 
of France. The ninth Sort grows plentifully in Spain, from 
whence the Berries have been brought to England, and man 
Plants have been raiſed. The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, from 
whence he ſent their Berries to the Royal Garden at Paris. 
The tenth Sort hath a ſweet-ſcented Wood, ſomewhat 
like that of Bermudas, and is by the modern Greeks called 
Cedar. %/ 


The fix laſt Sorts may be propagated by ſowing of their 


Berries early in the Spring, on Borders of light freſh Earth, 


which are expoſed to the Morning-Sun, covering them about 
half an Inch thick with light Earth. Theſe Berries will re- 
main in the Ground one whole Year, ſo that during that time 
the Ground ſhould be kept clear from Weeds, and in ve 
dry Weather the Borders ſhould be now and then Fark? 
The following Spring the Plants will begin to appear, when 
they muſt be kept very clear from Weeds, and in dry Wea- 
ther they ſhould be duly watered. With this Management 
the Plants will make a confiderable Advance the firſt Seaſon, 
ſo that they will be fit to tranſplant the following Spring ; 
when you ſhould prepare ſome Beds of freſh Earth in a ſhel- 
tered Situation, into which the Plants muſt be removed juſt 
before they begin to ſhoot, and planted about a Foot aſunder 
jeg way, In doing of this great Care ſhould be taken not 
no break or tear the Roots of the Plants, and alſo to plant 
them as ſoon as poſſible, for if they remain but two or three 
Hours out of the Ground, their Roots will dry, and the 
Plants rarely ſurvive their Removal. This Work ſhould alſo 
be done in moift or cloudy Weather, when the Air is ſoft ; 
for if it is done when the dry Eaſterly Winds reign, the Plants 
ſeldom thrive. When they are planted, the Surface of the 
Ground about their Roots ſhould be covered with Mulch, to 
2 the Sun and Wind from penetrating the Earth to their 
oots, which, if not prevented, will deſtroy the Plants. In 
dry Weather they ſhould be now and then gently watered; 


but they ſhould by no means have too great a 8 
Moiſture; for that will rot their tender Fibres, nd deg? o 
Plants. 1 * 

In theſe Beds the Plants ſhould remain two Years, q,. 
which Time the Ground ſhould be kept conſtantly Clear fu 
Weeds ; and the Spring after tranſplanting, the Ground ſhouy 
be gently dug, to looſen it, being careful not to © th 
Roots of the Plants to the Air. And at the two Year, Eng, 
they may be removed to the Places where they are deſigns} 
to remain, provided the Ground is ready ; but if the Plant. 
tion is not laid out, then the Plants ſhould be removed into 
Nurſery, for a Year or two longer, placing them in Row 
three Feet apart, and the Plants two Feet aſunder in the Row 
This ſhould alſo be done in the Spring, juſt before bega 
to ſhoot; and the ſame Care ſhould be had to 1 wer 
Roots as before, as alſo to do the Work in moiſt and Clouy 
Weather. When the Plants have taken Root either in the 
Nurſery, or in the Plantation where they are deſigned to t. 
main, they will require no other Care but to keep them der 
from Weeds, until the Plants are grown ſtrong enough to hey 
down the Weeds, and keep them under, 

'The eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts riſe to a great Heigh, 
and will grow to a pretty large Size; ſo theſe ſhould be play. 
ed amongſt other. Ever-green-trees of the ſame 
where 3 will afford an agreeable Variety; for they are m. 
turally diſpoſed to grow in a. pyramidal Form, ſomewhat lite 
the Cypreſs ; and may be planted round Buildings, Where they 
will e a fine Appearance, They are all of them hardy 
enough to reſiſt the Cold of our Winters, and will grow ch 
ſtony cold Lands, ; 

e ſeventh, eleventh, and twelfth Sorts are of humble 
Growth, ſo may be planted amongſt lower evergreen Shrub, 
in Front of the larger Trees, where they may be placed ſo a 
to render them very beautiful, and greatly to add to the Va. 
riety, The ſeventh Sort ſeldom riſes above a Foot high; bu 
the others will grow to the Height of five or ſix Feet, ani 
have nearly the ſame Appearance with our common Jy 


niper. 


JUSTICIA. 


This Plant was ſo named by the late Dr. in Ho- 


I 
nour to James Fuſtice, Eſq; a great Lover and Encourager d 
Gardening and Botany. 


The Characters are; 


It hath an anomalous Flrtver conſiſting of one. Leaf, which i 
divided into two Lips almaſt to the Bottom, the under one bein 
for the moſt part intire, but the upper Lip is divided into tw; 
the Flowers are ſucceeded by inverſed ſpear-ſhaped Fruit, whid 
have one Cell, containing niany flat Seeds. 


The Species are; 


I. Jus rIcfA annua, hexangulari caule, foliis circee cmju- 
gatis, flore miniato. Houft, Annual Juſticia, with an hexar- 
gular Stalk, Enchanters Night-ſhade Leaves growing oppoſite, 
and a carmine Flower, 

2. JusTICIA 2 cent, floribus ſpicatis majoribus, un 
verſu diſpoſitis. Houft, Shrubby Juſticia, with larger Flow- 
2 ou in Spikes, appearing on one Side of the 
talk. 


Theſe two Plants were diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſton, 
at la Vera Cruz, from whence he ſent the Seeds and Specimens 
to England, The firſt Sort grows about two or three Feet 
high, and periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ripe ; but the ſecond 
Sort grows to the Height of fix or ſeven Feet, and divides into 
many Branches, which become woody ; at the End of the 
Branches the Flowers are produced in Spikes, which are of 3 
carmine Colour, | 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring in ſmall Pots filled with light freſn 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanner 
bark, obſerving to water the Earth gently as it appears dry, 
and alſo to cover the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed every Night, to 
preſerve a kindly Warmth in the Bed. When the Plants 
begin to appear, the Weeds ſhould be carefully pulled out of 
the Pots, and the Glafſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed 
every Day when the Weather is warm, to admit freſh Air to 
the Plants; but if the Nights are cold, the Glaſſes ſhould be 
duly covered with Mats ſoon after the Sun is gone off from the 
Bed. The Plants muſt alſo be frequently watered in warm 
Weather; but it ſhould not be given to them in large Qu#r 
tities while the Plants are young, becauſe they are then 1 
tender, and ſubject to rot at the Bottom of els Stems, W! 
much Moiſture, 39 G2: 20 825 | 
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plants are about two Inches hi 
full ps & up, andeach tranſplanted — a ſeparate ſmall 
gar flleduith light freſh Earth, and then plunged into the Hot- 
or” being careful to water and ſhade the Plants until they 
bed ben new Root; after which Time they ſhould have Air 
ether” to them ev Day, in proportion to the Warmth of 
— , and they ſhould be duly watered every Day in hot 
We: Plants advance in their Growth, ſo they ſhould be 
larger Pots ; for if their Roots are too much con- 
the Plants will not make any conſiderable Progreſs ; but 
ſhould not be over-potted, for that will be of worſe 
Conſequence than under-potting of them ; for when they are 
ne in very large Pots, they will ſtarve and decay, without 
— any Flowers. Theſe Plants are too tender to endure 
— in this Country, therefore they ſhould always re- 
_ the Hot-bed, being careful to let them have a due 
main an of Air in hot Weather: and the annual Sort ſhould 
faſt as poſſible in the Spring, that the 


Pr 
t forward as 
be brough flower early, otherwiſe they will not produce good 

in England. 

es ſecond Sort ſhould remain in the Hot-bed during the 
ſummer Seaſon (provided there be Room under the Glaſſes, 
-hout being ſcorched ) ; but at Michaelmas, they ſhould be 
moved into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed ; where 
"he muſt remain during the Winter Seaſon, obſerving to keep 
Rs warm, as alſo to water them gently two or three Times 
Week, according as they ſhall require. The following 
dummer theſe Plants will flower, and willabide ſeveral Years ; 


but they rarely produce good Seeds in Europe. 


K A 


| ALI, [is an Afiatick Name, which ſignifies a Sea-Plant] 
Glaſs-wort. | 


The Gharacters are; 


hath a Flnwer conſiſting of many Leaves, which are placed 
12 Circle, and e, i form of a Roſe : out of the middle 
of which riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes an almoſt 
gabular membranaceous Fruit, containing one gle Seed, which 
i twiſted like a Periwinkle, and generally infolded in the Leaves 
of the Flower. | 


The Species are; 
1. KALI majus, cochleato ſemine. 


* aofum, fol 
2. Kari ſpinoſum, folus 
Tourn. biel, Glaſſwort, 
Leaves. 0 

3. KaLi ſpinoſum, foliis craſſioribus & b revioribus. Tourn. 
Prickly Glaſlwort, with thicker and ſhorter Leaves. 

4. K LT Siculum lignoſum, Sc membranaceis. Bocce. 
Rar. Plant. Sicilian ligneous Glaflwort, with membranace- 
_ TR. : Hiſpan | 0 folio. 7 

RALI yruticoſum cum, tamarijci Valio. ourn. 
Shobby es laſſwort, — a Tamarisk Leaf. 

b. Kali fruticoſum Hiſpanicum, geniſtæ fronde. Tourn. 
dhrubby Spaniſh Glaſſwort, with Broom-tops. 

7. Kati fruticoſum Hiſpanicum, capillaceo folio villoſo. 
Turn. Shrubby Spaniſh Glaſſwort, with a hairy and downy 


8. Kain fokis lmgioribus & anguſtioribus ſubhir ſutis. Tourn. 
Glaſſwort, with longer and narrower ſomewhat hairy Leaves, 
9. Karli orientale fruticoſum 4 * um, camphorate folio. 
Tourn, Cor, Eaſtern ſhrubby prickly wort, with a ſtink- 
ing ground-pine Leaf. | | 
10. KaL1 orientale fruticoſum, flore maxima albido. Tourn, 
Gr, Eaſtern ſhrubby Glaſſwort, with a very large whitiſh 
er. 

11. KaLI orientale fruticoſum, folits ſedi minoris, flore pur- 
pureo, Tourn, Cor, Eaſtern ſhrubby Glaſſwort, with Leaves 
like the lefler Houfleek, and a purple Flower. 

12. Kali orientale fruticoſum ann, um Fay ome 
Purpureis, Tourn, Cor. The talleſt ſhrubby Eaftern Glaſſ- 
wort, with Flowers having purple Stamina. 


C. B. P. Snail- ſeeded 


longioribus & anguſtioribus. 
with longer and narrower 


13. Kali orientale fruticoſum lanuginoſum. Tourn. Car. 
Wooll y Eaftern by G wort. 
14. Kai orientale fruticoſum, linarie folio. Tourn, Cor. 


ſhrubby Glaſwort, with a toad-flax Leaf, 


ſhould be 
ye cr. Shrubby Eaſters, & 


15. KAL orientale fruticoſum, flore magno phypurco. Tourn. 
. with a un. Flow- 
er. 


16. KTI orientale fruticoſum, flrribus albis. Tourn, Cor. 
ry Glaſſwort, — white Flowers. 


17. KAL L orientale ſpinoſum ſubhirſutum, tenuiſſimo folio. 
Tourn. Cor, Prickly FA hairy laſſwort, wy = 
narrow Leaf, 


18, K ALI orientale, capillaces folio, fore 
Tourn, Or. Eaſtern G 


2 — 
and a purpliſh Flower, 


wort, with a capi eous Leaf, 


The firſt Sort here mentioned grows wild in the Mediterra- 
nean in ſeveral Places, where it is gathered for the making Sode, 
which is a ſort of Pot-aſh uſed in the making of Soap. It is 
alſo cultivated in the South of France, in ſalt Marſhes, for the 
ſame Purpoſe. This Plant ſeldom grows large, unleſs it is 
cultivated, which greatly improves its Size, ſo that it often 

ows from two to three Feet high, and divides into many 
Branches, whereas in the natural Places of its Growth, it is 
ſeldom above a Foot high. The Spaniards alſo cultivate ſeve- 
ral of the Species here mentioned, in order to make Sode there- 
of, the beſt of which is brought from Alicant and Cartagena. 
I believe moſt of the Sorts may be uſed indifferently for the 
making Pot-aſh ; for in the ſeveral Countries, from whence 
we have the Pot-aſh, it is made of different Sorts; But the 
beſt Pot-aſh is that which comes from the Levant, which is 
called Barillia ; the Salt of theſe Aſhes are clear and white, ſo 
is uſed in making of the fineſt Glaſs, and the hardeſt Soap. 
But this is made of a different Plant from any of this Genus, 
and is before mentioned under the article Ficoides. 

The Inhabitants of thoſe warmer Countries, who cultivate 
theſe Plants, ſow their Seeds early in the Spring, on low mar- 
ſhy Grounds near the Sea, or on falt Ponds, where the Plants 
ſoon come up, and in about three Months will be fit to cut for 
Uſe; when they mow it down, and dry it after the manner 
of Hay. Whenit is well dried, they dig Holes or Pits, in the 
nature of Lime-Kilns ; then they ſet Fire to a Bundle of the 
Herb, which they throw into the Pit ; andafter that they throw 
three or four more Bundles into the Pit, which they ſuffer to 
be well lighted ; then they fill the Pit with the dried Herb, and 
ſtop the Top of it up, leaving it to conſume for ſome Time, 
to be reduced to Aſhes. hen they open the Pit, they find 
the Salt incorporated into a ſolid Rock, which they are obliged 
to break and raiſe up as Stones out of a Quarry, 

There are ſome ſorts of Pot-aſh, which are made of many 
Kinds of Sea-weeds ; but theſe are very little eſteemed ; they 
may be eaſily known by their dark Colour, and fetid Scent, as 
alſo by their Moiſture, 

The third and fourth Sorts of Glaſſwort grow at a greater 
Diſtance from the Sea: "Theſe are frequently preſerved in Bo- 
tanic Gardens, for Yarkoty, as are ſome of the other Species, 
tho* there are not many Kinds which will perfect their Seeds 
in England. All the Kinds are propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown the Beginning of March, on a Bed of freſh 
light Earth in an open Situation ; and when the Plants come 
up, the Weeds ſhould be carefully drawn out from amongſt 
them ; and where the Plants are- too cloſe, they ſhould be 
thinned, ſo as to leave them about fix or eight Inches aſun- 
der every way: as the Plants advance, ſo they ſhould be kept 
clear from Weeds; and the laſt Time of thinning of the 
Plants, they ſhould be left a Foot aſunder, which will be ſuffi- 
cient Room for any of the Sorts to grow to Maturity. Theſe 
Plants flower in Fuly and Auguſt, and if the Autumn proves 
warm, ſome of the Sorts will produce ripe Seeds about Mi- 
chaelmas. | 

As theſe Plants do not bear Tranſplanting, ſo where they 
are Cultivated for Uſe, the beſt Method will be to hough the 
Plants ſoon after they come up, as is practiſed for Turnips, 
Carrots, and ſeveral other eſculent Plants, which will deſtroy 
the Weeds, when it is carefully performed in dry Weather; 
and by ſtirring of the Ground between the Plants, it will oc- 
caſion their growing much larger than where this is not prac- 
tiſed. But as our Seaſons in England are ſeldom warm enough 
to bring theſe Plants to Perfection, ſo it is not worth the Trou- 
ble of cultivating here. In ſome of the Engliſb Colonies in 
Amerira, this Commodity may pay the Inhabitants very well, 
if they would cultivate it; but then I ſhould adviſe the ſow- 
ing the Barillia only, which is the moſt valuable Kind. 


KARATAS, The Penguin or wild Ananas. 
The Characters are 


It hath a tubulous bell-ſhaped Flower, which is divided into 
three Parts at the Mouth; from whoſe Calyx ariſes the Pointal, 
fixed like a Nail in the hinder Part of the Flower ; which af- 
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terward becomes a fleſhy almoſt conical Fruit, which is divided 
by Membranes 2 three Celli, which are Full of oblong 
eeds. 


There is but one Sort of this Plant at preſent known, 


which is; 
KaRATAs faliis altiſſimis, anguſtiſſimis & aculeatis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The wild , rx} or Penguin. 


Father Plumier has made a great Miſtake in the Fi igure and 
Deſcription of the Characters of this Plant, and the 1 
1; for he has joined the Flower of the Caraguata to the Fruit 
of the Karatas, and vice verſgag. 5 as 

This Plant is very common in the W:ft- Indies, where the 

uice of its Fruit is often : 5 into Punch, being of a ſharp acid 
lavour, There is alſo a 
which is very ſtrong ; but it will not keep good very long, ſo 
is only for preſent Uſe. This Wine is very intoxicating, and 
heats the Blood ; therefore ſhould be drank very ſparing- 
ly. 
4 In England this Plant is preſerved as a Curioſity ; for the 
Fruit ſeldom arrives to any Degree of Perfection in this Coun- 
try; and if it were to ripen as thoroughly here, as in its na- 
tive Country, it would be little valued on account of its great 
Auſterity; which will often take the Skin off from the Mouths 
and Throats of thoſe People, who eat it incautiouſly, 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds; for tho” there are often 
Suckers ſent forth from the old Plants, yet they coming be- 
tween the Leaves, are ſo long, lender, and ill-ſhapen, that 
if they are planted, they ſeldom make tegular Plants, Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, in ſmall Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, arid plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, obſerving if the Nights ſhould prove cold, to cover the 
Glaſſes with Mats, to keep the Bed ina due Temper of Heat ; 
as alſo gently to water the Earth, as often as it appears dry. 
When the Plants are come up, they ſhould be carefully clear- 
ed from Weeds; and in the Day-time the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed, to admit freſh Air to the Plants, 
that they may not draw up too weak; they muſt alſo be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water. When the Plants are ſtrong 
enough to tranſplant, * ſhould be carefully taken up, each 
planted into a ſeparate Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into the Hot- bed again, obſerving to refreſh them fre- 
quently with Water, until they have taken new Root; after 
which Time they ſhould have Air and Water in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon. In this Bed the Plants may re- 
main till Michaelmas, at which Time they ſhould be remo- 
ved into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark- bed, where 
they ſhould be treated in the ſame Manner as the Ananas. 

"Theſe Plants will not produce their Fruit in England, un- 
til they are three or four Year old ; ſo they ſhould be ſhifted 
into larger Pots, as the Plants advance in their Growth; for 
if their Roots are too much confined, they will make but lit- 
tle Progreſs. They ſhould alſo be placed at a pretty great Di- 


ſtance from each other; for their Leaves will be three or four 


Feet long, which turning downward, occupy a large Space. 


A KATRIN, is an Aggregate of Summits, hanging down 
in Form of a Rope, or Cat's Tail, as in the Sallow, Haſel, 
Birch, &c. and is call'd in Latin Iulus. 


KEMPFERA. 


This Plant was ſo named by the late Dr. Hohſtoun, in Ho- 
nour to the Memory of Dr, Kempfer, a Learned Bota- 
niſt, | 

The Characters are; 


It hath an anomalous Flower conſiſting of one Leaf and divi- 
ded at the Brim into five Parts : after the Flower is parted, the 
Pointal becomes a hard Fruit, which is divided into four Cells, 
which are full of ſmall Seeds, 


We know but one Sort of this Plant, (viz.) 


KeMPFERA fruteſcens, chamedryos folio, floribus ſpicatis 
cœruleit. Hen) aw, . wic a 3 
Leaf; and blue Flowers growing in a Spike. This Plant is 
figured and deſcribed in the Paradiſus Batavus, under the Ti- 
tle of Veronicæ ſimilis fruticoſa Curaſſavica, teucrii foliis, flore 


galericulato. 


It is very common in Jamaica, and ſeveral other Iſlands in 
the A eſt-Indies, where it grows to the Height of three or four 
Feet, and becomes woody. The Flowers are produced in 


Spikes at the Extremity of the Branches, which are of a fine 
blue Colour, 


ine made of the Juice of this Fruit, 


fundo pur pures. Carolina Ketmia, with Curran 


with a Papaw 


This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
2 in the Spring, in Pots filled with light rich Eau on 
muſt be plunged into a Hot-bed of Fannerssbark, where a 
muſt be kept warm, and frequently refreſhed with Wan ue 
about five Weeks the Plants will A „ to appear, when la 
muſt be carefully cleared from Weeds, and dul Watered the 
this muſt be done very gently, | becauſe the Plany d be 
tender while they are young. In the middle of the Day * 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed to admit freſh i 
the Plants, to prevent their drawing up too weak; but if w 
Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-beq d 
be covered with Mats, ſoon after the Sun is gone off the 
to keep the Bed in a due Temperature of Warmth, Wie 
the Plants have obtained ſufficient Strength to tranſplant, 
ſhould be carefully turried out of the Seed Pots, and ay 
lacing each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with ogy 
th, and then plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſery; = 
water them pretty well to ſettle the Earth to their Ro. *® 
alſo to cover the Glaſſes: every Day with Mats, to ſcreen the 
Plants from the Sun, until they have taken new Root, her 
which Time they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them c 
Day, in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon ; and te 
muſt be frequently watered in hot Weather, for they naturl. 
ly you on moiſt Places. | 
n this Hot-bed the Plants may remain during the dumme 
Seaſon ; but at Michaelmas, they ſhould be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, where they mug he 
kept very warm during the Winter Seaſon, for they are y 
impatient of Cold; they ſhould alſo be frequentl fel 
with Water, but it muſt be given to them in ſi litia 


ts are 


re 

| Quan 
during the cold Weather; for they are very ſubject to rot 
with too much Moiſture at that Seaſon. In the Spring of tie 
Year the Plants may be removed into a freſh Hot-bed of Tx. 
ners-bark, which will greatly forward their Growth ; but there 
ſhould be great Care the Bed be not too hot, left it ſcorche 
their Roots, If the Plants thrive well the firſt Seaſon, 

will lower the ſecond Summer ; but they ſeldom produce pool 
Seeds in this Country, however the Plants may be maintains 
ſeveral Years, with proper Care. 


KETMIA, is a Syriack Word: It is commonly call'4 4 


thea arboreſcens.] 
The Chara#ers are; 


The Flower is compoſed of one intire Leaf, which expand; i 
the Form of thoſe Z the common Mallow : The Fruit park 
and divided into ſeveral Cells, in each of which are contain{ 
ſeveral roundiſh Seeds. | 


The Species are; 


1. KETMIA Syrorum, quibuſdam. C. B. Althea frun, 
with red Flowers. 

2. KETMIA Syrorum, * purpureo-violaceo. Tourn, 4 
thæa frutex, with purple Flowers. | 

3. KeTmia Syrorum, flore albo. Boerh. Ind. Althea fre 
tex, with white Flowers. 

4. KETMIA Syrorum, floribus ex albo & rubro variit. To, 
Mos fro, with ſtriped Flowers. ; | 

5. KETMIA Syrorum, foliis ex albo eleganter wariegtti, 
Cat. Plant. Hort. Lond. Althea frutex, with ſtriped Leave, 

6. KETMIA Sinenſis, fructu ſubrotundo, flore ſimplici. Tum 
China Roſe, vulgo. 

7. KETMIA Sinenſis, fructu ſubrotundo, flore pleno. Tum 
Double China Roſe, commonly called in the Meſt-Indiet, Mu- 
3 7 6 

8. KeTMIa Virginienſis, folio inferiori ulmi, ſuperiori au- 
ris, Boerh. Ind. 2 — with — ves like 
the Ein, and upper Leaves like Maple. 

9. KR T MIA Carolinienſis, folio ribeſſi 2 ee 

t 


ves, and an 


ample yellowiſh Flower with a purple Bottom. 
10. KETMIA Carolinienſis, folio oblongo magis acumindtt, 


2 amplo purpureo. Carolina Ketmia, with a long ſharp-pointed 


„ and an ample purple Flower. | 
11. KETMIA Americana, folio papaye, flore magn® flaveſe 

cente, fundo purpureo, fructu erecto pyramidali, hexagono, ſem 
ne rotundulo, ſapore fatuo. Boerh. Ind. American Ketmi«, 
f, and a large yellowiſh Flower with a purple 
Bottom, an hexagonal pyramidal Pod growing upright, 
roundiſh Seeds. 4 
| 12. KETmMIa Indica, vitis 7 ampliore. Tourn, Indun 
Ketmia, with an ample Vine-Leaf. 

13. KE TMIA Agyptiaca, ſemine moſchato.  Tourn. EP. 
tian Ketmia, with Seeds ſmelling like Muſk, commonly called in 
the Weſt- Indies, Muſk-ſeed, Kxr- 

| I4 
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14. KETMIA Indica aculeata, foliis digitatiss Tourn. In- 
15 -2, with rough- finger d Leaves. 
dian 2 ＋ A ; goſſypit £6. acetoſæ ſapore. Dourn. 
la ſeminali ruben. Indian Ketmua, with a Cotton Leaf, 
Capſe uit taſtes like Sorrel, commonly called in the W:/t- Indies, 
an or Red Sorrel. 22 | 
Joog Ks f MIA Indica, fi folio, aceteoſæ ſapore, capſula 
inal albida. Indian Ketmia, with a Cotton Leaf, and a 
ee Sced-veſlel, taſting like Sorrel, commonly called, White 
Sorrel. . Ty | * 
MIA Braſilienſis ohio ficus fructu pyramidato 
= _ . on with a F ig-Leaf, and a py- 
Ad furrow'd Fruit, commonly callt4 in the M ſl- Indies, 


_ KeTMIA Indica, folio ficus, fruftu pentagono recurvo 
eſculents, graciliore & longiore. Indian Ketmia, with a Fig- 
Leaf. and a five-corner'd, long, lender, eatable Say pu 
curv'd at the Top, commonly called in the We/t- Indies, Long 


5 KETMIA veſicaria vulgaris. Ti furn. Venice Mallow, 


* bl — — — — LJ 


5 Letmia. | | / 
8 mag K. 1 T MIA veſicaria Afritana. Tourn. African Bladder 
r TMIA Africana veſicaria, oliis profundius mcifis, 
viz crenatis. Boerb. Ind. African Bladder Ketmia, with deeply- 


Leaves. 1 
* KE TMA Indica, folio haſtato, fruftu duro. Tourn. 


Indian Ketmia, with a Spear-ſhaped Leaf, and a hard Fruit, 
23. KeTMIA Ægyptiaca, vitis folio, parvo flore. Tourn, 
Egyptian Ketmia, with a Vine-Leaf, and a ſmal F lower, 
KsTMIA Americana aculeata, fore ampliſſimo coccines, 
Plum. Cat. Prickly American Ketmia, with a very large 
let Flower, 1 ; 1 
* KETMIA Americana, ampli mo folio cordiformi, 
fore vario. Plum. Cat. American Ketmia, with a very large 
heart-ſhaped Leaf, and a variable Flower. 
26, KETMIA Americana fruteſcens, mori folio, flore purpu- 
puree. Plum. Cat. NG ſhrubby Ketmia, with a mul- 
Leaf, and a purple Flower. : 
＋ 1 Kar MIA þ i 58k ampliſſimo 2 5 angulato, frudu 
biſp1do clypeato. Plum. Cat. American Ketmia, with a large 
angular Leaf, and a rough Fruit ſhaped like a Shield. 
28. KE T MIA Indica, tilie folio. Plum. Cat. Indian Ket- 
nia, with a Lime-tree Leaf, commonly called the Mangrove- 
ee in America. ? 
2 KeTMIA Indica, folio anguſto, longiſſimo & crenato, 
fore pheenicto. _ Gs with a narrow very long cre- 
and a ſcarlet Flower. | 
my OD TMIA Indica humilis, folio diſſecto aſpero, flore parvo 
andido, inſtar jaſmini Hiſpanici explicato, fundo purpuraſcente. 
Breyn. Low Indian Ketmia, with a rough cut Leaf, and a 
(mall white Flower, which when open, is like the Flower of 


Spaniſb Jaſmine, having a purple Bottom. 


— 1A Indica humilis, folio diſſecto, flore parvo 
8 Indian Lamia, with a cut Leaf, and a ſmall 
purple Flower. 


The five firſt Sorts are very hardy Shrubs, growing to the 
Height of ſeven or eight Feet, and may be train'd up to regu- 
lar Heads: Theſe are very great Ornaments in ſmall Wilder- 
neſs Quarters, when regularly diſpoſed amongſt Plants of the 
ſame Growth. They produce their Flowers in Augu/ft ; and, 
if the Autumn proves favourable, their Seeds will be 2 ſoon 
after Michaelmas. Theſe are commonly 2 the Nurſery- 
men, with other flowering Shrubs, under the Name of Althæa 
frutex : But by the modern Botaniſts they are removed from 
that Genus, and call'd by the Name of Ketmia, becauſe their 
Seeds are produced in Veſſels ; whereas thoſe of Althea grow 
in Form of Cheeſes, in the ſame Manner as thoſe of the com- 


mon Mygllew. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
upon a Bed of rich light Earth, in February or March : And 
when they come up, they ſhould be conſtantly clear'd from 
Weeds; and, in dry Weather, often refreſh'd with Water, 
which will forward their Growth. In theſe Beds they ſhould 
remain until the ſucceeding Spring; when, in March, they 
muſt be carefully tranſplanted into Beds of the like Soil, at 
about ten Inches ſquare each Way, obſerving to water them in 
dry Weather, as alſo to keep them clear from Weeds ; In 
theſe Beds they may continue two Years, by which Time 
they will ſpread ſo as to meet each other; therefore you muſt, 
in March, remove them either into the Places where they are 
deſign'd to remain, or into a Nurſery, allowing them three 
Feet diſtance, Row from Row, and eighteen Inches aſunder 
in the Rows; being careful, in taking them up, not to break 
or bruiſe their Roots, which would endanger their growing; 
and, in dry Weather, give them ſome Water, until they have 


_— 


taken Root; and lay fome Mulch upon the Surface of [he 

round, to prevent its drying too faſt ; and be careful to cut 
coun the Weeds between them. * 8 | 

_ Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Layers, or Suckers 
taken from the Roots of old Trees: But the latter Method 
is by no means adviſeable ; becauſe the Plants raiſed that 
4 are ſeldom ſo well rooted, and are very ſubject to 
pr uce Suckers, whereby the Shrubs are rendered un- 
ghtly, 

The former Method may be practiſed, in order to preſerve 
the particular Kinds: But as they are ſo ealily propagated by 
Seeds, which generally pfoduce the handſomeſt Plants, and 
there will be a Chance to obtain different colour'd Flowers 
that Way, ſo it is generally preferr'd to any other Method. 
They will alſo take by Inarching, whereby the ſeveral colour'd 
Flowers » ky obtain'd upon one and the ſame Tree; and 
by this Method, that Sort with variegated Leaves may be in- 
creaſed. Theſe Shrubs require very little Culture, but only 
to clear them from Weeds, and to dig the Ground about them 
every Spring; and if there are any decayed Branches, they 
may be at that Time cut out ; but they will not require any 
other Pruning. | 

The fixth and ſeventh Sorts are tender, coming ſrom a war- 
mer Country: Theſe may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed in the Spring; and when they are 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into another moderate 
Hot-bed, to brin them forward : After which, they muſt be 
planted into Pots fill'd with freſh light Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed, to incourage their Rooting ; and in June they may 
be expoſed to the open Air, in ſome Place where they may be 
defended from ſtrong Winds : But they muſt be houſed early 
in Autumn, when they ſhould be placed in a warm Green- 
houſe, where they will endure the Winter very well, without 
any artificial Warmth , tho' indeed they will make but very 
little Progreſs in this Management, nor will they ever produce 
Flowers, unleſs they are in they ſucceeding Spring placed into 
a moderate Bark-bed in the Stove, where they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly ; and if a due Proportion of Air be given to them, 
that they may not draw up too faſt, they will produce Flowers 
in the Autumn: But unleſs they have the Aſſiſtance of a Fire, 
they will ſcarcely ripen their Seeds in England. | 

eſe Plants were originally brought from China, where 
they are greatly admired, not only for their Beauty, but alſo 
for ati odd Cireumſtance in their Flowers, which is, their 
changing Colour at different Times of the ſame Day ; in the 
Morning they are White, at Noon Red, and in the Evening 
Purple. Theſe Flowers are in Shape ſomewhat like the Holi- 
hack, but ſeem to be of ſhort Duration: The Double being 
much preferable to the Single, the Seeds of that ſhould be 
conſtantly ſow'd ; for amongſt the Plants produced from Seeds 
of the Double, there will jalways be Single Flowers 
produced ; as is the Caſe of all double Flowers which 
produce Seeds, They are known in the Veſt-Indies, where 
they are now in great Plenty, by the Name of Martinico Roſe ; 
I ſuppoſe, becauſe the Inhabitatits of that Iſland firſt procured 
the Seeds; and from thence they have ſince been ſpread into 
moſt of the other Iſlands. | | 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts are perennial Plants, 
which die to the Surface every Winter, and riſe again the ſuc- 
ceeding Spring: They commonly produce their beautifuf 
Flowers late in Autumn, but rarely perfe& Seeds in our Cli- 
mate. They are propagated by Seeds, which are eaſily pro- 
cured from Virginia or Carolina, where they are in great Plenty. 
The Seeds ſhould be ſown in March, upon a moderate Hot- 
bed ; and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be removed 
into ſmall Pots fild with light rich Earth, and plunged into 
another Hot-bed, to bring them forward: And in the Month 
of June, they may be expoſed to the open Air, in a well- 
ſhelter'd Situation, where they may remain until October, 
when they muſt be removed into Shelter for the Winter Sea- 
ſon : during which Time they will require no farther Care than 
to be protected from ſevere Froſts; ſo that if they are placed 
into a Hot-bed Frame, where they may be expoſed to the 
open Air in mild Weather, and only cover'd in Froſts, they 
will do better than when they are placed into the Green-houſe, 

In the Spring they may be turn'd out of the Pots, and 
planted into the full Ground, under a warm Wall or Pale, 


where they will thrive much better than in Pots, and will pro- 


dyce their Flowers much larger, and in greater Quantities : 
tho”, if you would obtain Seeds from them, the only Method 


is, to keep one of each Sort in Pots, which ſhould be plung'd 


into a very moderate Bark-bed in the Stove, giving them a great 
Share of Air; in which Place they will flower in June, and 
produce ripe Seeds in Autumn. | Ws, 
The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, and eighteenth Sorts are much tenderer 
than any of the former : Theſe are all propagated by * 
| which 


— 
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which muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be each of them 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, fill'd with light freſh 
Earth, and plung'd on a freſh Hot-bed, where the ould be 
frequently water'd ; and in warm Weather, the Glaſſes ſhould 
be raiſed with Bricks, to admit freſh Air to them, which will 

revent their drawing up weak ; and when their Roots have 

I'd the ſmall Pots, they ſhould be ſhaken out of them, and 
put into larger, and removed to a third Hot-bed, where they 
may remain until they are grown up to touch the Glaſſes ; ob- 
ſerving (as was before directed) to give them Water frequent- 
ly, as alſo a large Share of Air in warm Weather; then you 
ſhould put them into larger Pots, and remove them into the 
Stove, where they will produce their Flowers in Fuly, and in 
Auguft their Seeds will ripen : But except they are thus ma- 
naged, they will rarely produce either Seeds or Flowers in our 
Climate ; tho' they may be kept alive in the Summer, if plant- 
ed in the full Ground. 

Theſe Plants, tho' they may produce Seeds the firſt Year, 
yet they may be continued two or three Years, if preſerved 
in a moderate Stove in Winter, and frequently refreſh'd with 
Water : Yet fince they are eaſily raiſed from Seeds, and young 
Plants are much more ſightly than the old ones, it is hardly 
worth while to fill a Stove with them, fince there are ſo man 
other Sorts that will not flower or ſeed the firſt Year, whi 
will take up all the Room there in Winter. 

The Flowers of theſe Plants are very beautiful, but are of 
ſhort Duration, ſeldom continuing longer than one Day ; but 
they are ſucceeded by freſh Flowers, if the Plants are ſtrong 
and healthy, otherwiſe there is little Pleaſure in them in our 
Country: But in the et- Indies, where they grow in great 
Plenty, and often ariſe to the Height of a Shrub, they are more 

roductive of Flowers, and are in great Eſteem amongſt the 
{ntabitants of thoſe Countries. 

The thirteenth Sort is by ſome People valued for the exceed- 
ing Sweetneſs of its Seeds; as are the fifteenth and ſixteenth 
Sorts for their Seed-veſſels, the Juice of which the People of 
Barbadoes, Jamaica, &c. make uſe of, to add a pleaſant Tart- 
neſs to their Viands. And the Pods of the ſeventeenth and 
eighteenth Sorts are by them put into their Soups, to thicken 
them. For all which Purpoſes theſe Plants are much cultivated 
in thoſe Countries; but with us they are only preſerved as 
Curioſities, 

The nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty-firſt Sorts are an- 
nual Plants, which are propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 
March, in the Places where hoy * deſigned to remain ; for 
they generally form downright Woody Roots, and ſeldom ſuc- 
ceed well if tranſplanted, except it be done while the Plants 
are very young : They delight in a freſh light Soil, and an 
open Situation; for if they are over-ſhaded with Trees, 
they never thrive well, nor produce ſo great a Number of 
Flowers. 

They are very proper Ornaments for the Borders of Plea- 
ſure-Gardens, where, being intermix'd with other annual 
Plants, they make an agreeable Variety, and are very hardy, 
requiring no other Culture than only to ſow their Seeds, and 
keep them conſtantly clear from Weeds. They produce their 
Flowers in June and Fuly, and their Seeds are perfected ſoon 
after; and tho* their Flowers are of ſhort Duration, ſeldom 
continuing open above half a Day, (which occaſion'dGerard, in 
his Herbal, to call them Flowers of an Hour, ) yet they are 
every Day ſucceeded by freſh Flowers, until the Froſt prevents 
th 


em. 

The laſt ten Sorts of Ketmia are tender Plants, being 
Natives of the warmeſt Climates ; the twenty-ſecond, 
twenty-third, twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, twenty-fixth, 
twenty-ſeventh, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth Sorts, 
will abide two or three Years, provided they are kept in a 
warm Stove in Winter, tho? all of them will produce 8 
and good Seeds the firſt Seaſon, (provided they are brought 
forward early in the Spring) except the twenty- eighth Sort, 
which grows to the Height of fifteen or ſixteen Feet, ſo ſel- 
dom flowers in its native Country until the ſecond or third 
Year. The thirtieth and thirty-firſt Sorts are annual Plants, 
which periſh ſoon after they have perfected their Seeds. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and when the Plants 
are come up two Inches high, they ſhould be each tranſplanted 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken new Root; after which Time 
they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, 
and muſt be frequently watered, As the Plants advance in 
their Growth, ſo Kere be ſhifted into larger Pots, and 
brought forward in Hot- beds after the manner directed for 
Amaranths ; by which Method they may be brought to flower 
in Fuly, and their Seeds will ripen in September, 


The twenty-eighth Sort naturally in low 

Places in the of Indies where their Branches bend — 
the Earth, and ſend forth Roots, ſo that one 7 Plant 
in few Months have many Trunks, which will ſpread will 
a large Spot of Ground. Bark of theſe Trees is wen. 
into Ropes, and is of great Uſe to the Inhabitants of Fa 


rica. 


KITCHEN-GARDEN : The Kitchen-Garden ſhould 4. 
ways be ſituated on one Side of the Houſe, ſo as not to apex 
in Sight, but muſt be placed near the Stables, for the 
niency of Dung, which ought always to be conſider'd in 4 
Diſpoſition of the Buildings, and the laying out of the Gar. 
den : for if this Garden be placed at a great Diſtance 


& 


. * * - the 
Stables, the Labour will be very great in Wheeli 
Dung ; and ſuch Expences ſhould ever be avoided, ; — 


ſible. 

As to the Figure of the Ground, that is of no great Io. 
ment, ſince in the Diſtribution of the Quarters all | ab 
ties may be hid; tho”, if you are at full Liberty, an «za 
Square is preferable to any other Figure. - 

The great Thing to be conſider'd, is, to make Choice of; 
good Soil, not too wet, nor over dry, but of a middling N. 
ture; nor ſhould it be too ſtrong or ſtubborn, but of a plizjj, 
Nature, and eaſy to work: And if the Place where you in. 
tend to make the Kitchen-Garden ſhould not be level, but h 
in one Part, and low in another, I would by no means adyig 
the levelling it ; for by this Situation you will have an 
tage which could not be obtain'd on a perfect Level, which q 
the having one Part of dry Ground, for early Crops, and th 
low Part for late Crops, whereby the Kitchen may he the 
better ſupplied throughout the Seaſon with the various Sorts 
Herbs, Roots, &c. And in very dry Seaſons, when in the 
upper Part of the Garden the Crops will greatly ſuffer with 
Drought, then the lower Part will ſucceed, and ſo vice verſa; 
but I would by no means direct the chuſing a very low moif 
Part of Ground for this Purpoſe ; for althoꝰ in ſuch Soils Ga- 
den-Herbs are commonly more vigorous and large in the Sum. 
mer Seaſon, yet they are ſeldom ſo well taſted or wholſome a 
thoſe which grow upon a moderate Soil: and eſpecially ſince 
in this Garden your choice Fruits ſhould be planted, ſo | 
would be wrong to have a very wet Soil. | 

This Garden ſhould be fully expoſed to the Sun, and by n 
means over-ſhadow*d with Trees Buildings, &c. which ae 
very injurious to your Kitchen-Plants and Fruit-Trees ; but i 
it be defended from the North Wind by a diſtant Plantation, i 
will greatly preſerve your early Crops in the Spring; a abb 
from the ſtrong South-Weſt Winds, which are very hurtful i 
Autumn to Fruit and Garden-Herbs, 

The Quantity of Ground neceſſary for a Kitchen-Gartn 
muſt be proportion'd to the Largeneſs of the Family, or the 
Quantity of Herbs defired : For a ſmall Family, one Acre d 
Ground may be ſufficient ; but for a large Family, ther 
ſhould not be leſs than three or four Acres; becauſe, when 
the Ground is regularly laid out, and planted with Eſpaliers « 
Fruit-Trees, as will hereafter be directed, this Quantity wil 
be found little enough, notwithſtanding what ſome Perſon 
have ſaid on this Head. | 

This Ground muſt be wall'd round, and if it can be con 
veniently contrived ſo as to plant both Sides of the Walk, it 
will be a great Advantage to the Quantity of Wall-Fruit 
"Theſe Walls ſhould be built about 12 Feet high, which wil 
be a ſufficient Height for any Sort of Fruit. If the Soil where 
you intend to place your Kitchen-Garden be very ſtrong, then 
you ſhould plow or dig it three or four times before you plant 
any thing therein; and if you throw it up in Ridges, to re- 
ceive the Froſt in Winter, it will be of great Service to me- 
liorate and looſen its Parts. 

The Manure which is moſt proper for ſuch Soils, is des- 
coal Aſhes, and the Cleanſing of Streets or Ditches, which 
will render it light much ſooner than any other Dung or Mi 
nure ; and the greater the Quantity of Aſhes, the better, eſpe- 
cially if the Ground be cold; and where theſe Aſhes are not 
to be obtain'd in 1 Sea Sand is very proper, or rotten 
Wood ; or the Parts of Vegetables rotted are very good : al 
which will greatly looſen the Soil, and cauſe it to be not only 
— to work, but alſo more advantageous for the Growth of 

ants. 

But, on the contrary, if your Soil be light and warm, you 
ſhould manure it with rotten Neats-dung, which is much pre- 
ferable to any other, for hot Soils; but if you uſe Horſe- dung, 
it muſt be well rotted, otherwiſe it will burn up the Crops, 
upon the firſt hot dry Weather. 

The Soil of this Garden ſhould be at leaſt two Feet deep, 
(but if deeper, it will be ſtill better) otherwiſe there will not 
be Depth enough for many Sorts of eſculent Roots, as Curroti, 
Par ſnips, Beets, &c. which run down pretty we iy 

round; 


{YH LA 
. and moſt other Sorts of eſculent Plants delight in a The moſt important Points of general Culture conſiſt in 
Gol a 1 | reell digging and manuring the Soil, and giving a proper Di- 
. ſhould alſo endeavour to have a Supply of Water in the ſtance to each Plant, according to their different Growths, 
Afferent Parts of this Garden, which, if poſſible, ſhould-be (which is conſtantly exhibited in their ſeveral Articles in this 
<ontain'd in large rer "= Reſervoirs, 8 wy * = II. _— ” keep om your from Weeds ; for if Weeds 
n Air and Sun, that it often” e- p grow until their Seeds are ripe, will ſhed 
poſed to = 3 as is taken out of Welk, Sc. juſt as it upon the Ground, and fill it fo as not to be _ again in 
by . is by no means pr for any Sort of Plants. ſeveral Years. You ſhould alſo obſerve to keep your 7 * 
i uf che Diſtribution of this Garden, after having built the hils ans clear from Weeds ; for it will be to little Purpoſe 
| co ou ſhould lay out Banks or Borders under. them, to keep the Garden clean if this is not obſerved ; for the Seeds 
W. 1 Par 1 be at ten Feet broad, whereby the Roots of falling among the Dung, will be brought into the Garden, 
1 Fruit-Trecs will have greater Liberty than in ſuch Places whereby there will be a conſtant Supply of Weeds yearly in- 
where the Borders are not above. three or or Foot wins and —_— 8 9 "4 2 Plants, and a per- 

u theſe Banks you may ſow many Sorts of early rope, if caſion extirpate them again. As for all 
up" -d to the South; and upon thoſe expoſed to the North, other neceſſary Directions, they will be found in the Articles 

may have ſome; late Crops : but I would by no means ad- of the ſeveral Sorts of Kitchen-Garden Plants; which renders 
11 che planting any Sort of deep-rooting I too near the it needleſs to be repeated in this Place. 

Fruit-Trees 3 but rather to have ſome Reed Hed -y din 0 CROW, or SCABLET cao 

tme of ome Quarters, under which you ould ſow \ HTS C or SCARL „is the Scar- 
and plant early Peas, Beans, &c, where they will thrive as ychnis. Vide Lychnis. 

well as if planted under a Wall, and hereby your Fruit-Trees 

will be intirely freed from ſuch troubleſome Plants. 

Then you ſhould proceed to dividing the Ground out into K 
Quarters, which muſt be proportion'd to the Largeneſs of Eg wo 
the Garden; but I would adviſe, never to make them too 
ſmall, whereby your Ground will be loſt in Walks, and the 
Quarters being incloſed by Eſpaliers of Fruit- Trees, the Plants LA 
therein will draw up flender, and 1 * arrive to half the 
Id do in a mor ſure. 
pe WW Hager this 5 ſhould be alſo oats to ABIATE-FLOWERS, are ſuch as have Lips ; or, more 
the Size of the Ground, which in a ſmall' Garden ſhould be properly, a Labiated Flower is an irregular monopetalous 
ſix Feet, but in a large one ten; and on each Side of the Flawer, divided into two Lips 3 the upper is calld the Creft, 0 
Walk _—_ be oy 8 Wall. res ach gg ons woe a m_ —_— 5 * . — noe — 

t | ce 1 z in the Ground- 

— the Ears wil be greater, — 94 being kept Pine, Scordium, Bugula, &c. but the greateſt Part have two 
r e of the Trees lt theſe Ke e war de own wards, 9 the Seer de bur molt ee the Upper 
t oots- O 2 3 ö "Oy . 0 WY 
pony baggy oy nt mae fe oe bee roger yore Fare of regret 

t too 0 r will not * or Monk's 
of ä COT | Hood, from whence theſe are call'd Galeate, Cucullate, and 
But the Walks of theſe Gardens ſhould not be gravell'd; Galericulate Flowers, in which Form are moſt of the Verticil- 
for as there will 2 be 3 to Ne — late Plants. 
Water, Sc. upon them, ſo they would ſoon e and 
ander d unſightly 3. nor ſhould they be laid with Turf; for LABLAB. Vide Phaſeolus. 
Green Walks would-abſorb the Rays of Light too much, and a 
thereby cauſe the Fruit to be ill-tafted : but, on the contrary, LABRUM VENERIS. Vid. Dipſacus. 
only level the Surface of the Walks; and if you have either . oy 
Lime-Rubbiſh;or Sand juſt to cover over the Tops of them, LABRUSCA. Vide Vitis. 
to render them drier or fitter to walk on than the natural | : 
Soil, they will be much preferable to any other Sort of LABURNUM. Vide Cytiſſus, 
Walks. > v1 - | 
The beſt Figure for the Quarters to be diſpoſed into, is a LABYRYNTH, [ aaevwto;,] a winding, mazy, and in- FY 
Square Or an 'Oblong, where the Ground is adapted to ſuch tricate turning to and fro thro* a Wilderneſs or a Wood. 1 4 
a Figure; otherwiſe they may be triangular, or of any The Deſign of a Labyrinth is, to cauſe an intricate and 14 
other Shape, which will be moſt advantageous to the difficult Labour to find out the Center; and the Aim is, to 
Ground. | make them ſo intricate, that a Perſon may loſe himſelf in it, 

Theſe Quarters ſhould be conftantly kept clear from Weeds; and meet with as great a Number of Stops and Diſappoint- 
and when any-Part of Os! Ground is unoccupied, it ſhould al- ments as is poſſible, they being the moſt valuable that are moſt 
ways be trench'd up into Ridges, that it may ſweeten, and im- intricate. | 2 
bibs the — Hons of e Air, which is of eat: Advan- As to the Contrivance of them, it will not be poſſible to give 
tage to all Sorts of Land, and the Ground will — be ready Directions in Words; there are ſeveral Plans and Deſigns in 
to lay down, whenever it is wanted. Books of Gardening: They are rarely met with but in great 

The Ground in theſe Quarters ſhould not be ſown or planted and noble Gardens, as n Court, &c. 
with the ſame Crop two V ears together; but the Crops ſhould There are two Ways of making them, the firſt is, with 
be annually, changed, whereby they will prove much better ſingle Hedges: This Method has been practiſed in England. 
than when they conſtantly grow upon the ſame Spot. Indeed Theſe, indeed, may be beſt, where there is but a ſmall Spot 

* Y Br po po 
the Kitchen-Gardeners near London, where Land is dear, are of Ground to be allow'd for the making them; but where 
often —_—_ to put the ſame Crop upon the Ground for two there is Ground enough, the double are moſt eligible. 
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or three Years together; but then they dig and manure their Double ones, or thoſe that are made with double Hedges of a 5 71 
Land ſo well every. Year, as to render it almoſt new: tho? a conſiderable Thickneſs of Wood between Hedge and edge, | 1 
notwithſtanding al this, it is conſtantly obſeryed, that freſh are approved as much better than ſingle ones, as is the Manner ba! 
Land always produces the beſt Crops. of making them in France, and other Places, of all which 1 


In one of thefe Quarters, which is ſituated neareſt to the that of Yerſailles is allow'd by all to be the nobleſt of its Kind 
Stables, and beſt defended from the cold Winds, ſhould be the in the World. Th | 
Place where you raiſe your early Cucumbers and Molins; for It is an Error in Labyrinths in making them too narrow, for 
which Purpoſe it will be very proper to ſurround that Part by that means the Hedges muſt be kept cloſe elipt; whereas, 
with a Reed-Hedge, which will hide the Beds from Sight, and if the Walks be made wider, according to the foreign Prac- ! 
preſerve them from Winds: The Size of this Place ſhould alſo tièe, they will not ſtand in need of it. 0 
be proportion'd to the Quantity of Beds intended; but it The Walks are made with Gravel, uſually ſet with Horn- | 2; 

d be large enough to contain two Years Beds, or elſe you beams; the Paliſades ought to de ten, twelve, or fourteen 1 

ſhould have two of theſe Places, that you may every , Feet high ; the Horn-beam ſhould be kept cut, and the Walks i 
change them, which will be found of great Advantage to your roll'd. ws 
lants: but if your Garden be too ſmall to admit of this, | | | | L uw 
then you ſhould always prepare a ſufficient Quantity of —LACRYMA JOBI, [fo call'd, becauſe the Seed of it re- 
= Earth for theſe Beds, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed ſembles a Tear or Prop.] Job's Tears. 
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The Charadters are; 


I hath the whole Habit of a Reed; the Male Flowers [which 
have no Petals) are produced in a Spike on different Parts from 
the Female of the ſame Plant; the Ovary is a long Tube with 
two Horns, which becomes a hard ftrong Fruit, containing one 
Seed. | of 
The Species are z | | 

1. Lactrima Joni. Cluf. Hi. Common ob's Tears. 

2. LaCHRYMA Josi latiore folio. Tourn. Broad-leav'd 
Job's Tears. . * bv v n 

3. LacurRyma Jogi Americana altiſima, arundims = 
& facie, Plum, Talleſt American Job's Tears, with a 
and the Face of Reeds. 


The firſt Sort is a Kind of Corn which is often cultivated 
in Portugal, Italy, and ſome other warm Countries, where 
they ſtring the Seeds (which are very ſmooth, and of a bright 
Aſh Colour) for Beads ; and in ſcarce Years of other Grain, 
I have been inform'd, the poorer Sort of People make Bread 
of it ; but I do not find it is any where cultivated for that 
Purpoſe : the natural Place of its Growth is in Candia, and the 
other Iſlands of the I | 

The ſecond Sort isa Variety of the firſt, from which it dif- 
fers, in having a much broader Leaf. "Theſe are ſeldom culti- 
vated in England, unleſs in ſome curious Gardens for the ſake 
of Variety. Theſe are both annual Plants, which muſt be 
fown 8 of March, on a warm Border of light 
Earth, at about a Foot aſunder or more, and require no other 
Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds; and if the Sea+ 
ſon proves warm, they will perfect their Seeds very well in this 
Country, | 

The third Sort grows plentifully in ſeveral Parts of Ameri- 
ca, where the poorer Sort of Inhabitants make a kind of 
Flour of the Seeds, with which they make Cakes to ſerve 
them, inſtead of Bread. This Sort has been brought into Eu- 
rope, but the Seeds have not come to Perfection in this Coun- 
try; for it requires much Warmth, and a long Summer, to ri- 
pen it. The Roots of this Kind have remained in the open 
Air thro' the Winter, and have made freſh Shoots the follow- 
ing Spring; ſo that I believe it is a biennial Plant in its native 


* 


Country. If this Sort is propagated in _— as a Curioſi- 


„the ſureſt Method to bring it to Perfection is, to ſow the 
Seeds in ſmall Pots, filled with light Earth, and plunge 
them on a moderate Hot- bed, to bring up the Plants. As ſoon 
as theſe appear, they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air ad- 
mitted to them, to prevent their being drawn up weak; and 
when the Weather is warm, they ſhould be inured to bear the 
open Air by degrees, into which the Plants muſt be removed 
about the middle of April; at which Time it will be proper 
to ſhift them into larger Pots, and place them in a warm Si- 
tuation, being careful to water them frequently in dry Wea- 
ther. By this Management the Plants having their Roots con- 
fined in the Pots, will not grow ſo large, as thoſe in the full 
Ground, ſo will ſooner produce Seed. If the Seaſon proves 


favourable, you may hope to bring it to Perfection: but 


whenever it Fails, the Pots may be removed into the Green- 
houſe in Autumn, where the Plants may be preſerved thro' 
the Winter ; and thereby good Seeds may be obtained the fol- 
lowing Seaſon. | | 


LACTIFEROUS PLANTS, are ſuch as abound with a 
milky Juice, as the Tithymalus, Sonchus, Lactuca, &c. 


LACTUCA, [ſo call'd- from Lac, Lat. Milt, becauſe 


the Leaves, Stalks, Flower, and Branch being broken, plen- 


tifully emit a Milk, or white milky Juice, quickly turning 
yellow and bitteriſh] Lettuce, ; 


The Charaters are; 


It hath a fibroſe Root, which, is, for the moſt part, annual: 
the Leaves are ſmooth, and yrow 3 77 oh ak 
the Stalks are, for the „lender iff, com- 
monly 5 into „2 U : the Cup of the Flower is 
oblong, „and ſcaly r the Seeds are oblong, depreſs'd, and 
generally terminate m a Point. 


It would be beſide my Purpoſe to mention in this Place the 
ſeveral Sorts of Lettuce that are to be found in Botanick Wri- 
ters, many of which are Plants of no Uſe, and are never cul- 
tivated but in Botanick Gardens for Variety, and ſome of 
them are found wild in many Parts of England. I ſhall there- 
fore paſs over thoſe here, and only mention the ſeveral Sorts 
which are cultivated in the Kitchen-Garden for Uſe : 1. Cam- 
mon or Garden Lettuce, 2. Cabbage Lettuce, 3. Silefia Let- 
fuce. Dutch Brown Lettuce. 5. Lettuce.” 6, Im- 

* 7. Green Copuchin Lettuce, 8. Verſailles or 


— * * * 


Upright White Co Lettuce. 9. Black Cor. 10. Whi 6 
11. Red Capuchin Lortuce. 12. Roman Lettute, 13. 5 9; 
Lettuce, 14. Royal Lettuce. 888 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is commonly ſown very Young, fu 
cutting, to mix with other ſmall Sallet Herbs, and is only ge. 
ferent from the ſecond Sort, in being a Degeneracy therefrom, 
or otherwiſe the ſecond is an On frequent Cult. 
vation from the firſt ; for if the Seeds are ſaved from ſuch Ply 
of the ſecond Sort as did not cabbage cloſely, the Plants 
duced from that Seed will all degenerate to the firſt 
which is by the Gardeners call'd d Lettuce, to diftino,;: 
it from the other, which they call Cabbage Lettuce, 
of the firſt, which are commonly ſaved from any of the 
Plants, without —_ to their Goodneſs, are generally 

ate, (eſpecially in dry Seaſons, when 


tho* ſometimes this Seed is ſold in the Seed-ſhops, and by per- 
ſons who make a Trade of ſelling Seeds, for the Cabbage Ly. 
tuce, which is often the Occaſion of People's being diſappoi 
ted in their Crop: fo that this Sort ſhould never be cultivate 
but to be cut up very for which Purpoſe this is the on. 
CREW and may be ſown any Time of the Year, ob- 
erving only in hot Weather to ſow it on ſhady Borders, ang 
in the Spring and Autumn upon warm Borders; but in Wiz. 
ter it ſhould be ſown under Glaſles, otherwiſe it is ſubje& tg 
be —_ by ſevere Froſts. Mts 

The Cabbage Lettuce may alſo be ſown at different Times of 
the Year, in order to have a Continuation of it thro' the whole 
Seaſon ; the firſt Crop is generally ſown in February, which 
ſhould be upon an open warm Spot of Ground, and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be thin'd out, to the Dj. 
ſtance of ten Inches each Way, which 3 done by hough- 
ing them out, as is practiſed for Turnips, Carrots, Onions, &c. 
provided you have no Occaſion for the ſuperfluous Plants, o- 
therwiſe they may be drawn up, and tranſplanted into another 
5 of 8 - Ground at the ſame Diſtance, which if done 

re the Plants are too , they will ſucceed y 

tho* they will not be fo — 2 thoſe which were El. — 
the Spot where they were ſown; but they will come ſome- 
what later, which will be of Service, where People do not 
continue ſowing every Month. | 

You muſt alſo obſerve in ſowing the ſucceeding Crops, u 
the Seaſon advances, to chuſe a ſhady moiſt Situation ; but 
not under the Drip of Trees, otherwiſe, in the Heat of Sum- 
mer, they will run up to Seed before they cabbage : In the 
— 12 of Auguſt, you ſhould ſow the laſt Crop, which is 
to ftand over Winter, and ſhould be ſown thin upon a good 
light Soil, in a warm Situation, and when the Plants are come 
up, they muſt be hough'd out, ſo as to ſtand ſingly, and cut 
down all the Weeds to clear them; and the Beginning of Ce- 
tober they ſhould be tranſplanted into warm Borders, where, if 
the Winter is not very ſevere, they will ſtand very well; but 
in order to be ſure of a Crop, it will be adviſeable to plant a 
few upon a Bed pretty cloſe, where they may be arched over 
with Hoops, and in ſevere Froſts they ſhould be covered with 
Mats and Straw, or Peaſe-haulm, to ſecure them from bei 
deſtroy'd, and in the Spring of the Year — be _ 
planted out into a warm rich Soil, at the Diſtance before- 
mention'd ; but ſtill thoſe which grew. under the Wall, if they 
eſcaped the Winter, and were ſuffer'd to remain, will cabbage 
ſooner than thoſe which are removed ; but you muſt obſerve 
not to place them too cloſe to the Wall, which would occaſion 
their growing up tall, and prevent their being large or hard, 

In order to ſave good Seeds of this Kind, you ſhould look 
over your Lettuces when they are in Perfection; and ſuch of 
them as are very hard, 'and grow low, ſhould have Sticks 
thruſt into the Ground, by the ſides of as many of them 2 
ou intend for Seed, to mark them from the reſt ; 1 
ſhould carefully pull up all the reſt from amongſt them as ſoon 
as they begin to run up, if any happen to be left, left, by 
intermixing with the good ones, the Seeds may degene* 
rate. F 
It may be, ſome Perſons may object, that ſu ſome bad 
onesſhould to be left among them, (for Seeds to ſow for 


ſmall Sallets) yet the good ones being mark'd, the Seeds 


not be mix'd, and ſo no Danger can enſue from thence : But 
notwithſtanding ever ſo much Care being taken to keep the 
Seeds ſeparate, yet, whether from the intermixing of the Fa- 
rina during the Time of their being in Flower, or what other 
Cauſe, I can't fay, but it hath been often obſerved, that where 
ood and bad Plants have ſeeded upon the ſame Spot, the 
of the good Plants, which were carefully ſaved ſeparate” 

ly, have vety much degenerated, and proved worſe than ſuch 
as have ſeeded by themſelves, The Seeds ſhould always be fa. 


ved either from thoſe which food thro! the Winter, wed 
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Lettuce: ma 
ſor ſowing theſe | 
Beginning of March, upon a warm li 
mation, 1. . not  overſhadow'd wi 


plants are come up, they 


(as 
deaſon 
or the 
. 
hen ? hough' 
ſplanted into another Spot of Ground, (as was di- 

wh Nr Cabbage Lettuce) obſerving to leave theſe Lorts 
bſteen or ſixteen Inches apart each Way, which will be full 
theſe Plants, eſpecially if the Soil be good; 
and you muſt carefully keep them clear from Weeds, which 
i the only Culture will require, except the Black Cos 
Lame, which ſhould be tied up when they are full grown, (in 
de Manner as was directed for blanching of Endive) to whiten 

r inner Leaves, and render them criſp, o iſe they are 
their inner , : . , 

{1dom good for much, rarely cabbaging without this Aff 
g—M our Lettuces are in Perfection, you ſhould look over 
them, and mark as many of the beſt of them as you intend 
for Seed, (in the ſame Manner as was before directed for the 
common Cabbage Lettuce) being very careful not to ſuffer 
ordinary ones to ſeed amongſt them, as was before obſerved, 
which would prove more injurious to theſe Sorts than to the 
common, as being more inclinable to degenerate with us, if 
they are not carefully preſerved. | 

ou may alſo continue theſe Sorts thro? the Seaſon, by ſow- 
ing of them in April, May, and June, obſerving (as was be- 
Fore directed) to ſow the late Crops in a moiſt ſhady Situation, 
therwiſe they will run up to Seed before they grow to any 
Ce; but in „toward the latter End, you may ſow of 
theſe ſorts, to abide the Winter, which Plants ſhould be tranſ- 
lanted either under Glaſſes, or into a Bed, which ſhould be 
irch'd over with Hoops, in order to be cover'd in the Winter, 
therwiſe in hard Winters they are often deſtroy'd ; but you muſt 
onſtantly let theſe Plants have as much open free Air as poſ- 
ble, when the Weather is mild, only covering them in hard 
Rains or froſty Weather ; for if they are kept too cloſely co- 
er d in Winter, they will be ſubject to a Mouldineſs, which 
ſoon rots them, Ft ; 
ln the Spring theſe Plants ſhould be planted out into a rich 
| ye Soil, allowing them at lenſt eighteen Inches diftance each 

; for if they are planted too cloſe, they are very ſubject 
row tall, but ſeldom cabbage well: and from this Crop, if 
hey ſucceed well, it will be proper to fave your Seeds; tho' 
jou ſhould alſo fave from that * 05 in the Spring, be- 
uſe ſometimes it happens that the firſt may fail by a wet Sea- 
on, when the Plants are full in Flower, and the ſecond Crop 
ay ſucceed, by having a more favourable Seaſon ; and if 
ey ſhould both ſucceed, there will be no harm in that, ſince 
he Seeds will grow very well when two Years: old, and if 
yell ſaved, at three ; but this will not always happen. 

The moſt valuable of all the Sorts of Lettuces in England 
re the Verſailles or White Cos, the Silefia, and Black Cos ; 
of ſome People are very fond of the Royal and Imperial Let- 
ces ; but they ſeldom Cn ſo well in the London kets as 
e other, nor are ſo generally eſteem'd. ' 

The Brown Dutch and Green Capuchin Lettuces are very 
jardy, and may be ſown at the ſame Seaſons as was directed for 

e common Cabbage Lettuce ; and are v roper to plant 
nder a Wall or Hedge to ſtand the Winter, where many 
mes theſe will abide, when - moſt of the other Sorts are de- 
Itroy'd ; and therefore they will prove very acceptable, at a 
ime when few other Sorts are to be had ; they will alſo en- 
lure more Heat and Drought than moſt other Sorts of Lettuce, 
rhich renders them gf proper for late ſowing ; for it often 
uppens, in very hot Weather, that the other Sorts of La- 
e will run up to Seed ina few Days after * cabbaged, 
bereas theſe will abide a Fortnight or three Weeks in 
Urder, eſpecially if Care be taken to cut the forwardeſt 
javing thoſe that are not ſo hard cabbaged to the laſt. In fa- 
Ing of theſe Seeds the ſame Care ſhould be taken to preſerve 
ly ſuch as are very large, and well cabbaged, otherwiſe the 
beeds will degenerate, and be good for little, 

The Red Capuchin, Roman and Prince Lettuces are pretty 
neties, and are very early Cabbages, for which Reaſon a 
pew of them may be preſerved ; as may alſo ſome of the Alep- 
u for the Beauty of its ſpotted Leaves; tho' very few Peo- 
fle care for either of theſe Sorts at Table, when the other more 
Uuable ones are to be obtain'd z but in a Scarcity, theſe may 
upply the Place pretty well. The Seeds of theſe muſt alſo be 
ved from ſuch as combage beſt, otherwiſe they will degene- 

ttle | 


Rte, and be good for li 


iP laving Seeds of all theſe Sorts of Lettuce, you ſhould 
rep when the Plants have run up, to fix a Stake down b 


of each, to which the Stem ſhould be faſten d, to 


ind, to which Silefia and the other large-grow! Let- 
. fuces are very dude whe they are in Flower, You muſt al- 
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ent their being broke, or blown out of the Ground by 


ſo obſerve to cut ſuch Branches of the ing Lettuces 
as ripen firſt, and not wait to have the 4 of the while Plant 
ripe „which never but on the contrary, 
ſome Branches will be ripe a Fortnight or three Weeks before 
others ; and when you cut them, they muſt be ſpread upon a 
coarſe Cloth in a dry Place, that the Seeds may dry ; after 
which, you ſhould beat them out, and dry them again, and 
then preſerve them for Uſe, being careful to hang them up 
where Mice and other Vermin can't come at them ; for if they 
do, they will ſoon eat them up, 


 LACTUCA AGNINI. ide Valerianella. 
LADY's SLIPPER. Vid, Helleborine. 
LADY's SMOCK. Vid: Cardamine. 
LAGOPUS. Vid. Trifolium. 


LAMINATED, ſigniſies Plated, Thoſe Thi 
to be Laminated, whoſe Contexture diſcovers ſuch a 
on as that of Plates lying over one another, 


LAMIUM, pes its Name of the Fiſh Lamia, becauſe it 
reſembles the ightful Countenance of this Fiſh, when it 
catches at any Thing. 


Some call it Galeopſis, of xr a Cat 
becauſe the Flower of it reſembles the 1 a Cat 


when it offers to bite] Archangel or Dead-Nettle, 
The Characters are; 


It hath a labiated Hlnuer conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe upper 
Lip is hollow like a Spoon; but the under one is Leal, ail 
Segments, in the form of a Heart, and both end in Chaps, which 
are brimmed edged ; out of the Flower-cup, which is fiſtu- 


lous, and cut into five Segments, riſes the Pointal, fixed like a 
Nail in the hinder Part » the 4 3 and Meal as it 


were, by four Embryos, which afterwards become ſo many trian- 
gular Seeds, ſhut up in a Huſt, which was before the Flnwer- 
cup. ö 


The Species are; 


5 Ii LAurun purpureum etidum, oli ubrotundo, five Ga- 
beopfis 8 C. B. P. Fart Ale — or 
Dead-Nettle. 


2. LamiuM purpureum fetidum, folio ſubrotunds, minus. 
H. L. Leſſer purple ſtinking Dead-Nettle. 
% —— oblongo, flare rubro. Park, Theat. Arch- 
angel with an oblong Leaf, and a red Flower. 
4. Lamium album, non fetens, folio oblongo, C. B. P. 
White Archangel or Dead-Nettle. 
5. Lamium parietarie facie. Moriſ. Hl. R. Bleſ. 
— 75 


Dead-Nettle, with the Face of Pellitory. 
Leſſer Dead-Nettle, with the Leaves encompaſſing the 


are ſaid 
iſpoſiti- 


6. Lamium folio caulem ambiente, 
Stalk 


7. LanrOM rubrum minus, foliis profunde inciſis. Rais 
Sym. Lefſer red Dead-Nettle, whoſe Leaves are deeply 


Cut, 
8. Lamium album fetidum, folio ſubretunde, minus. 
r 


B. P. Leſſer ſtinking 
a roundiſh Leaf. 
9. Lamium folis caulem ambientibus, majus. C. B. P. 
Greater Dead-Nettle, with the Leaves encompaſſing the 
Stalk. 

10. LAuiuu orientale, nunc moſchatum, nunc fotidum, 
magno flere. Dourn. Cor. Eaſtern -Nettle, ſometimes 
ſweet-ſcented, and . ſometimes ſtinking, with a large Flow- 
er. 

11. Lauiun orientale, foliis eleganter laciniatis. Tourn, 
Cor. Eaſtern Dead-Nettle, with elegantly jagged Leaves. 

12. L Autun orientale incanum, flare ale, cum labis ſupe- 
riori crenato. Tourn. Cir. H ern Dead-Nettle, with 
a white Flower, whoſe upper Lip is notched. 

13. LAulun orientale incanum, — purpuraſcente, cum labis 
ri crenato. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Dead-Nettle, 
with a liſh Flower, whoſe upper Lip is notched. 

14. LamiuM orientale album latifolium altifforum. Tourn, 
Cer. Talleſt Eaſtern Dead-Nettle, with a broad Leaf, and a 
white Flower. 


' The firſt, ſecond, faxth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts, 
are annual Plants, which grow wild on dry Banks in teveral 


"#4 
with white Flowers and 
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Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. All theſe Sorts flower in 
March and ril, and their Seeds are ripe ſoon after, which if 
permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up in great Plenty, 
and become troubleſome Weeds. The Sort is uſed in 
Medicine ; but the Markets are ſupplied with it from the Fields. 
The fourth Sort is alſo very common under Hedges, in di- 
vers Parts of England; this is alſo uſed in Medicine. The 
Roots of this Sort ſpread very far under Ground; ſo where it 
once fixes, it is very difficult to eradicate, eſpecially under 
Hedges or Trees, where the Roots of this Plant will intermix 
with thoſe of the Plants, ſo that they cannot be eaſily taken out, 
without diſturbing the Roots of the Plants. The third Sort 
is a Variety of the fourth, from which it differs in the Co- 
lour of the Flowers, which in this are of a bright red Colour, 
Theſe two are abiding ging which propagate themſely 
faſt by their creeping Roots. | 
g e fifth, tenth, and Ueventh Sorts, are annual Plants, 
which do not grow wild in England, but are equally hardy 
with thoſe before-mentioned. Theſe flower early in the Spring, 
and if their Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 
come up in the Autumn in great Plenty. The fifth Sort has 
no great Beauty, fo is only preſerved for Variety, being very 
like our common Dead-Nettle, except in the Difference of 
the Leaf, But the tenth Sort deſerves a Place in ſome abject 
Part of the Garden, for the Beauty of its Leaves in Winter, 
which are variegated ſomewhat like the common Cyclamen, and 
make an Appearance very like that Plant in Winter. "Theſe 
Leaves, in dry Weather, have a muſky Scent on, their being 
gently rubbed ; but if they are bruiſed, they become ftinking 
and di ſagreeable. = 
The twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth Sorts, are abiding 
Plants, which will trail on the Ground, and ſend forth Roots 
from the Joints of their Stalks, wh eby they propagate them- 
ſelves very faſt ; ſo where-ever they are permitted to have 


Room in a Garden, the ſhould be kept within Compaſs ; 


otherwiſe they will ſpread, and become troubleſome. 


LAMPSANA, [ſo call'd of azr4tu, to evacuate ; becauſe 
this Plant being eaten, it purges the Belly. It is alſo call'd 
Herba Papillaris, becauſe it is very good for Chaps in Wo- 
mens Nipples] Nipple-wort. | . ga 


The Characters are; ö 


It hath a ſemifloſculous Flower, conſiſting of many half Florets, 
upon which the Embryos fit, and are included with them in a mul- 
tifid Cup, conſiſting of one Leaf, which afterward becomes a 
fireaked Veſſel including many narrow-pointed Seeds. 


The Species are; 


1. LamPsana. Dod. Pempt. Common Nipplewort. 

2. LAursAxA folio ampliſſimo criſpo. Petiver. Nipplewort 
with a large curled Leaf. ; 

3. LAMPSANA orientalis elatior, . nigris maculis aſper ſit. 
D. Sherard, Taller Eaſtern Nipplewort, with Leaves ſpotted 
with black Marks. | 


The firſt Sort is a very common Weed on dry Banks, and 
on the Way-ſides, in moſt Parts of England ; the other two 
Sorts were brought from abroad into the botanick Gardens, 
where they are preſerved for Variety, but they are not allowed 
a Place in any other Gardens. | | 5%, PAP 

Theſe are all annual Plants, which flower in April, and their 
Seeds ripen in June, which if permitted to ſcatter, will ftock 
the Ground with Plants ; ſo that where they are admitted, 
there ſhould be but few of the Plants ſuffered to ſeed,. and 
thoſe ſhould be in ſome rude abje& Part of the Garden, left 


by their ſcattering Seeds, they ſhould fill the Garden, and over- 


bear ſuch Plants, as better deſerve a Place. | 

But where the common Sort hath been ſuffered to ſhed its 
Seeds, and thereby become a troubleſome Weed, it may be 
deſtroyed: by keeping it houghed down before it comes to 
flower, ſo that no Plants be permitted to ſcatter Seeds; for as 
it is an annual Plant, ſo where-ever Care is taken to prevent 
ns Seeding, it will in two or three Years be abſolutely de- 

oyed. | „ . 

The firſt Sort was formerly uſed in Medicine in England, 
and is till continued in Uſe in other Countries: But it is 
- mentioned by the College of Phyſicians in their Diſpen- 
latory. 5 


LAND. Its Improvement. 


I. By Inching. 

Incloſing of Lands, and-dividing the fame into ſeveral Fields, 
for Paſture or Tillage, is one of the moſt principal Ways of 
Improvement, firſt, by aſcertaining to every Man his juſt Pro- 
perty, and thereby preventing an Infinity of Treſpaſſes and 


Injuries, that Lands in common are fubje&t unto; an. 
condly, it being of itſelf a very Improvement: le. 
where Land is properly incloſed, and the Helge-row ef fr 
with Timber-trees, Et. it preferves the Land ward lte 
fends and ſhelters it from the violent cold nippi ö we 
which in ſevere Winters frequently deſtroy much ef de Ci 

iely 


Pulſe, or whatſoever grows on the open Field 
Grounds, And n is laid dow for Paſture "ama 
much more Graſs than the open Fields, and the Graſs wi 
gin to grow much ſooner in the Spring. The Hedpe 247 
alſo afford Shelter for the Cattle, from the 7 Winch * 
Winter, as alſo Shade for them in the great Heats of Sun," 
And theſe Hedges afford the diligent Huſbandman Pleny ; 
Fuel, as alſo Plough-boot, Cart-boot, &c. And where . * 
carefully planted and preſerved, furniſh him with ey n 
Maſt for ms Swine : Or where the Hedge-rows are — 
with Fruit- trees, there will be a Supply of Fruit for 
Perry, '&c. which in moſt Parts of England, ate of no? 
Advantage to the Huſbandman. _ 
By this Method of Inclofing, there is alſo much more Em. 
loyment for the Poor, and is therefore a good Remedy zun 
for in thoſe open Countries, where there * 
Downs, Commons, Heaths, and Waſtes, there is noth; 4% 
Poverty and Idleneſs to be ſeen amongſt the Generality of 
Inhabitants. Tt'is very obſervable of late Years, how 
Advantage the Incloſing of the Land i fenden 
g ing of the Land in Worcefterſbire, us 
ſome other Counties at a Diftance from London, has dad 
the Inhabitants; for before this Method was introduce . 
mongſt them, the Lands for the moſt Part lay in Co 
&c. upon which _ Sort of People built themſche 
Cottages with Mud Walls, where they contented themſcha 
with a Cow or two, and ſome Swine : and thoſe of them who 
were more induſtrious than the reſt, travelled to the Ne 
bourhood of London every Spring, where they were employel 
in the Gardens and Fields for the Summer Seaſon, and i 
Autumn they returned to their native Countries, where they 
lived in Winter, upon what Money they had ſaved in Sun 
mer. But fince they have converted their Waſtes and Con 
mons into Incloſures, there art but few of the Inhabitants g 
thoſe Countries, who come to London for Work, in compai 
ſon to the Numbers that formerly came; ſo that moſt of th 
Labourers, who come to London for Employment, are eith 
Wiſh, or Inhabitants of ſome diſtant ties, . Where th 
Improvement hath not as yet been introduced. 
The Advantages of incloſing Land are now ſo penenl 
known, . that there is no Occation for me to enumerate the 
here; ſince the Improvements which have been made of lt 
Years, in ſeveral Parts of England, and the Increaſe of Ret 
that is every-where made by thoſe who incloſe, are ſufficiat 
Arguments, to enforce the Practice, and render it genen: 
more eſpecially in the North, where it is moſt neglected; bs 
cauſe it would greatly ſhelter the Lands, and render them mu 
warmer than they now are. i 
In incloſing of Land, there ſhould be regard had to th 
Nature of the Soil, and what it is intended for; becauſe Con 
Land ſhould not be divided into ſmall Parcels ; for beſides ti 
Loſs of Ground in Hedges, &c. the Corn doth ſeldom tit 
ſo well in ſmall Incloſures, as in more open Fields; eſpecil 
where the Trees are large in the Hedge-rows, The Grak th 
in Paſtures is not ſo ſweet near Hedges, or under the Dipd 
Trees, as in an open Expofure ; ſo that where the Incloſus 
are made too ſmall, or the Land over-planted with Trees, ti 
Herbage will not be near ſo good, nor in ſo great Plenty, 3 
larger Fields. Therefore, before a Perſon begins to inch 
he ſhould well conſider how he may do it to the greateſt A 
vantage: As for Inſtance, it is always neceſſary to have ſons 
ſmaller Incloſures near the Habitation, for the Shelter of Cattk 
and the Conveniency of ſhifting them from one Field to: 
other, as the Seaſon of the Year may require; and hereby t 
Habitation, - Barns, Stables, and Out-houſes, will be bet 
defended from ſtrong Winds, which often do great Damage 
thoſe that are expoſed to their Fury. Theſe ſmall Incloſurt 
may be of ſeveral Dimenſions ; fome of them three, foul 
ſx or eight Acres in Extent ; but the larger Diviſions for Co" 
ſhould not contain leſs than twenty or thirty Acres, of ma 
according to the Size of the Farm, 

The uſual Method of Incloſing Land, is with a Ditch u 
Bank fet with Get. But in Marſh Land, where the 
plenty of Water, they content themſelves with only a Dic 

y the Sides of which they uſually plant Salli or Pepin 
which being quick of Growth, in a few Years afford Shade" 
the Cattle ; and when they are lopped, produce a conſider 
Profit to their Owners. In ſome Counties, the Divifo" 
their Lands is by dry Walls, made of flat Stones, laid regulaf 
one upon another, and laying the Top Courſe of Stones 
Clay, to keep them together, the Weight of which ſecun 
the under ones. But in ſome Parts of Ser and Elan 
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the Foundation of their Banks with flat Stones, 
they often ken, confderable Breadth at Bottom; Upon which 
iſe the Bank of Earth, and plant the Hedge on the Top, 
of. in a few Years makes a ſtrong durable Fence, eſpe- 
l if they are planted with Holly, as ſome of thoſe in Suſſex 
c | | * 


* and open Paſtures, where there are no Hedges, 
Marſhes 
— are — made fix Feet wide at the Top, 
pedal thoſe which are on the Side of high Ways or Com- 
ef av the common Ditches about Incloſures, are ſeldom 
1 three Feet and a half wide at Top, and one Foot 
— 2 half at Bottom, and two Feet deep; that the Sides may 
e a good Slope, and not be too upright, as they are frequent- 
2 about London, ſo that they are continually waſhing 
wn with great Rains. In theſe narrow-bottomed Ditches, 
the Cattle cannot ſtand to turn themſelves, ſo as to crop the 
wr But where the Ditches are made wider, they ſhould 
he roportionally deeper : As for inſtance, if the Ditch is made 
fre Feet broad, it muſt be three Feet deep; and if ſux Feet 
broad, three and a half Feet deep, and ſo in proportion. 
The Method of Incloſing Lands, by raifing high Banks of 
on the Side of which the Pick is planted, (as it is too 
— 1 practiſed in _ Places near London) is intolerable ; 
for it is not only unſightly, but very expenſive : for theſe Banks 
are continually waſhing down, ſo that they muſt be repaired 
every Year at leaſt, if not oftner ; otherwiſe the Earth will be 
in few Years waſhed from the Roots of the Quicl, that for 
want of proper Nouriſhment, the Hedge will ſoon decay: 
which is the Caſe with the greateſt Number of the Hedges 
about London. Beſide, it is a very uncertain Way of plant- 
ing Luick on the Side of a ſteep Bank, where all the Moiſture 
runs off ; ſo that, if the Spring ſhould prove dry, after it is 
planted, there is a great Hazard whether half the Plants will 
grow; and thoſe that take, ſeldom make much Progreſs; 
whereas thoſe planted on the plain Surface, where they enjoy 
the Advantages of Sun and Moiſture, will in four Years make a 
better Fence,than one of theſe Bank Hedges will in eightYears, 
and will continue good much longer than the other. There- 
fore I ſhould adviſe the Banks on which the Hedges are to be 
planted, not to be raiſed more than one Foot above the Surface 
of the Ground, where the Land is dry, and in wet Land not 
more. than two Feet, which will be _ 
| ſhall now mention the moſt proper Plants for making of 
Fences for the different Soils and Situations, ſo as. to anſwer 
the Expectation of the Planter : And firſt, the white Thorn is 
eteemed the beſt for Fencing, and will grow upon almoſt any 
Soil, and in any Situation ; but it ſucceeds beſt on a haz le 
Lam. Of this there are three or four Varieties, which differ 
in the Breadth of their Leaves, and the Size of their Haws ; 
but that Sort with the ſmalleſt Leaves and Haws, will make 
make the cloſeſt Fence. For it is very certain, that the 
Branches of all Sorts of Trees,” are. produced at a Diſtance in 
proportion to the Size of their Leaves; ſo that Yews, and 
other Evergreen Trees, with ſmall Leaves will always make a 
cloſer Hedge, than other Trees, whoſe Leaves are larger. 
Therefore for the cloſeſt Hedge, the ſmalleſt Haws ſhould be 
choſen ; but where the moſt vigorous Shooters are required, 
for the Advantage of Lopping, there the largeſt Haws ſhould 
be preferred, t as theſe Hedges are uſually planted from a 
Nurſery, where the Haws are promiſcuouſly ſown, fo it is 
very common 'to ſee. two or: three Sorts, planted in the ſame 
Hedge, which may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, when they have 
obtained Strength; by the Difference of their Growth. In- 
deed, where a Perſon is curious in raiſing of his own Quick, 
it is worth while, to gather the Haws ſeparately, and ſow 
them apart, and each Sort ſhould be planted in a ſeparate 
Hedge, which will render the Hedges more equal in their 
Growth. If theſe Haws are ſown in the Places where they are 
defigned to remain for a Fence, they will make a much greater 
Progreſs in a few Years, than thoſe which are tranſplanted ; 
but as the Seeds.remain a whole Year in the Ground, before 
5 ſo few People care to practiſe this Me- 
The next to the white Thorn, is the black Thorn, which tho' 
not ſo Fur eſteemed as the white, yet it will make an ex- 
cellent Fence, where roper Care is taken in, the Planting and 
After-management of it; and the Loppings of this Hedge 
make much the beſt Buſhes, and are of longer Duration for 
Dead-hedges, than any other Sort; and are very proper to 
mend Gaps in Fences; for their Branches being beſet with 
ſharp long Thorns, the Cattle are not ſo apt to crop them as 
the white Thorn, and ſome other Sorts. Theſe Hedges are 
alſo better, if the Stones are ſown on the —_ where they are 
7 emain, than where the Plants are taken from a Nur- 


The Crab will alſo make a ſtrong durable Fence ; this may 
be raiſed by ſowing of the Kernels in the Place where the 
1 is deſigned ; but then there ſhould be great Care taken 
of the Plants while they are young, to keep them clear from 
Weeds, as alſo to guard them from Cattle. When theſe 5tocks 
have obtained Strength, ſome of them may be grafted with 
Apples for Cyder, where the Fence is riot expoſed to a pub- 
lick Road : but theſe Grafts ſhould not be nearer than thirty- 
five or forty Feet, leſt they ſpoil the Hedge, by their Heads 
overgrowing and dripping on it, 

e Holly is alſo an excellent Plant for Ever-green Hedges, 
and would claim the Preference to either of the former, were 
it not for the Slowneſs of its Growth while young, and the 
Difficulty of tranſplanting of the Plants, when grown to a 
moderate Size. This will grow beſt on cold ſtony Lands, 
where if it once takes well, the Hedge may be rendered fo 
cloſe and thick, as to keep out all Sorts of Animals, and will 

w to a great Height, and is of long Duration, Theſe 

edges may be raiſed by ſowing of the | Teeny in the Place 
where they are deſigned to remain : But as they remain in the 
Ground an intire Year, before the Plants appear, ſo few Per- 
ſons care to wait ſo long; therefore the uſual Method is to 
plant the Hedges with Plants of three or four Years Growth ; 
but where this is practiſed, they ſhould not be tranſplanted till 
toward the End of March; and the Surface of the Ground 
ſhould be covered with Mulch, near their Roots, after they 
are planted, to keep the Earth moiſt ; and if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove dry, the Plants ſhould be watered at leaſt once a Week, 
until they have taken Root, otherwiſe they will be in Danger 
of miſcarrying. 

The Alder will alſo make a good Hedge, when planted on 
a moiſt Soil, or on the Side of Rivers or large Ditches ; and 
will preſerve the Bank from being waſhed away, where there 
are running Streams ; for they ſpread pretty much at Bottom, 
and ſend forth Suckers from their Roots in great Plenty, But 
theſe Hedges ſhould be ſhear'd at leaſt once a Year, in order 
to make them thick. Theſe Alder-hedges are very ornamental, 
when they are well kept, in large Gardens; and as they will 
thrive beſt on wet ſwampy Lands, where many other Plants 
will not live, ſo they ſhould be ſelected for ſuch Situations, 

Of late Years the Furze has been much propagated for 
Hedges in ſeveral Parts of England, and indeed will make a 
good Fence on poor 8 velly Soils, where few other 
?lants will grow. The ethod of raiſing theſe Hedges 
is, to ſow the Seed about the latter End of March, or the Be 
ginning of April, in the Place where the Hedge is deſigned ; 
for the Plants will not bear to be tranſplanted, unleſs it be 
done while they are youhg, and then there is great Hazard of 
their Taking, The Ground where the Seeds are to be ſown, 
ſhould be well cleanſed of Weeds, and the Surface made light; 
then there ſhould be two or three Drills made (according to 
the Width which the Hedge is intended) about half an Inch 
deep, into which the Seeds ſhould be ſcattered pretty thick ; 


. and then the Drills ſhould be filled up with the Head of a 


Rake, to cover the Seeds. This Work ſhould be performed 
in dry Weather ; for if much Wet falls ſoon after the Seeds 
are ſown, it is apt to burſt them. When the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be kept clear from Weeds, that the Plants 
may ſpread, and grow thick at Bottom; and if theſe Hedges 
are ſecured from Cattle browzing on them, and are cut every 
Spring, juſt before they begin to ſhoot, they will make an 
exceeding, cloſe Fence : but where they are deſigned to be cut 
for Fuel, then the beſt Way is to let them ſpread in Width ; 
and. when they are two Years old, to cut them down in the 
Spring, juſt before they- begin to ſhoot, within two or three 
Inches of the Ground, which will cauſe them to ſend forth a 
Number of Shoots from each Root, and thereby increaſe the 
Width of the Hedge; and by ſo doing the Plants will not run 
up tall and weak, and be in Danger of being weighed down 
by great Falls of Snow. Theſe Hedges, when they are well 
own, may be cut down every third or fourth Year for Fuel, 
A if there is a treble Row of Furze ſown, at about three Feet 
apart, they may be cut down alternately, ſo that there will be 
a Fence always remaining. But this is only recommended for 
ſuch ſandy Lands as let for a ſmall Rent, and where Fuel is 
ſcarce, The beſt Sort of Furze for this Purpoſe is the greater 
Kind, commonly called the French Furze, which will grow 
to 4 great Height, and doth not ſpread ſo much as the ordinary 

ſmall Sort. FS | 
Elder is ſometimes planted for Hedges, being very quick of 
Growth ; ſo that if Sticks or Truncheons, about four or five 
Feet long, be thruſt int» a Bank ſlope-wiſe each Way, ſo as 
to croſs each other, and thereby form a ſort of Chequer-work, 
it will make a Fence for Shelter in one Year, But as this is a 
vigorous growing Plant, bo it will 2 hoy a ob F woe ; 
and the young Shoots, being very ſoft and pithy, are ſoon 
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broken by Cattle, or unlucky Boys. Beſides, where they are 
ſuffered to bear Berries, and theſe are ſcattered over the neigh- 


bouring Land, they will come up the following Spring, and 
become very troubleſome. Where theſe Hedges are planted, 
they may be cut down every third Year, near the Ground; 
and theſe Stakes (when diveſted of their Bark, ſo as to prevent 
their Growing) will laſt longer in the Ground, to ſupport 
Vines, or any other Plants, which do not require tall Stakes, 
than any other Sort of Tree yet known. And where the 
Trees are ſuffered to grow to any conſiderable Size, the 
Wood is as hard as Box; ſo is very uſeful for Turners and In- 
ſtrument- makers. The beſt Seaſon for 2 of theſe 
Truncheons is ſoon after Michaelmas, becauſe theſe Plants 
ſhoot very early in the Spring. Of late Years, there have 
been many Hedges, and other Plantations, made of the white- 
berried Elder, for the ſake of their Fruit to make Wine; 
which if rightly made, hath the Flavour of Frontiniac Wine, 
and is by ſome Perſons vended for it. 5 

There are ſome other Plants, which have been recommend- 
ed for Fences ; but thoſe here enumerated are the only uſeful 
Sorts for ſuch Purpoſes ; ſo I ſhall paſs over the others, as not 
worthy of the Care of the Huſbandman. And as to the far- 
ther Direction for changer, and preſerving of Hedges, with 
Inſtructions for plaſhing or laying them, the Reader is deſired 
to turn to the Articles of Fences and Hedges, where there are 
particular Directions for theſe Works exhibited ; fo I ſhall not 
repeat them here. 

The Draining of Land, is alſo another great Improvement 
to it; for tho Meadows and Paſtures, which are capable of 


being overflowed, produce a greater Quantity of Herbage than 
dry 1 ; yet where the Wet lies too long upon the Ground, 
the Graſs will be ſour, and extremely coarſe. And where 


there'is not Care taken in Time to drain this Land, it will 

roduce little Graſs, and ſoon be over-run with Ruſhes and 
Flags, ſo as to be of little Value. The Land which is moſt 
| liable to this, is cold ſtiff Clays, where the Water cannot pe- 
netrate, but is contained as in a Diſh ; ſo that the Wet which 
it receives in Winter, continues till the Heat of the Sun ex- 
hales the greateſt Part of it. | 

The beſt Method for Draining of theſe Lands, is, to cut 
ſeveral Drains acroſs the Land, in thoſe Places where the Wa- 
ter is ſubject to lodge; and from theſe croſs Drains to make a 
convenient Number of other Drains, to carry off the Water 
to either Ponds or Rivers, in the lower Parts of the Land. 
Theſe Drains need not be made very large, unleſs the Ground 
be very low, and fo ſituated as not to be near any River, to 
which the Water may be conveyed : in which Caſe there 
ſhould be large Ditches dug at proper Diſtances, to contain the 
Water; and the Earth which comes out of the Ditches, 
ſhould be equally ſpread on the Land, to raiſe the Surface. 
But where the Water can be conveniently carried off, the beſt 
Method is to make under-ground Drains, at proper Diſtances, 
which may empty themſelves into large Ditches, which are de- 
ſigned to carry off the Water. Theſe ſort of Drains are 
the moſt convenient, and as they are hid from the Sight, do 
not incommode the Land, nor is there any Ground loft, where 
theſe are made. 

The uſual Method of making theſe Drains, is to dig Trench- 
es, and fill their Bottoms with Stones, Bricks, Ruſhes or 
Buſhes, which are covered over with the Earth, which was 
dug out of the Trenches : but this is not the beſt Method, be- 
cauſe the Water has not a free Paſſage thro* the Drains, ſo 
that whenever there is a Flood, theſe Drains are often ſtopp'd 
by the Soil which the Water frequently brings down with it. 
The beſt Method I have yet obſerved to make theſe Drains, is, 
to dig Trenches to a proper Depth for carrying off the Water, 
which ſhould be three Feet wide at their Tops, and floped 
down to about a Foot wide at their Bottom; then having 
prepared a Quantity of good Bruſhwood, the larger Sticks 
ſhould be cut out to Pieces of about ſixteen or eighteen Inches 
in Length, which ſhould be laid acroſs the lower Part of the 
Drain, at about fourteen Inches Diſtance, ſo as to leave about 
a Foot of the lower Part of the Drain open, thro* which the 
Water is to paſs; then cover theſe Sticks with the ſmaller 
Bruſh-wood, Furze, Broom, or any other Kind of Bruſh, 
laying it lengthwiſe pretty cloſe ; on the Top of theſe may be 
laid Ruſhes, Flags, &c. and then the Earth laid on to cover 
the Whole. Theſe fort of Drains will continue good for a 

t Number of Years, and are never liable to the Inconve- 
niencies of the other Drains ; for the Water will find an eaſy 
Paſlage thro* them, and where there is Plenty of Bruſh-wood, 
they are made at an eaſy Expence ; but in ſuch Places where 
Wood is ſcarce, it would be chargeable to make them. How- 
ever 1n this Ogſe it would be a great Advantage to theſe Lands, 
to plant a ſufficient Number of Cuttings of Willow, or the 
Black Poplar, on ſome of the moiſt Places, which would fur- 
niſh Bruſh-wood for theſe Purpoſes in four or five Years ; and 


as the Expence of planting theſe Cuttings is trifling, ſo there 


not be a greater Advantage to an Eſtate dit whas 
can a an whit 
ing, than to practiſe this Method, which is in every Perfor 
Power, ſince there is little Expence attending of it. 8 
The beſt Time of the Year for ing of theſe 
about Michaelmas, before the heavy Rains of Autumn fa 
becauſe at this Seaſon,the Land is uſually dry, ſo that the Drain 
may be dug to a proper Depth, For when the * 
it will be very difficult to dig to any Depth, becauſe the Wa 
in the 


5 _ drain in, where-ever there is an Opening 
round. af 
When theſe Drains are made, and the Water carried 


caps 
Manure for the Land. 'The Ground mate 


ploughed, to deſtroy the Roots of noxious Weeds; and if it 
laid fallow for one Seaſon, and ploughed two or three ti 
will greatly mend the Land. The Ruſhes and 
were pared off the Ground, when rotten, ſhould 
over the Surface, and the Graſs-ſeed ſown ther , 
will greatly forward the Graſs, ſo that it may ſoon be 
to a good Turf; which Land thus mended, has been 
four times the Rent, it was ſet at before. 
There are ſome Perſqns, who, after they have pared 
Flags, Ruſhes, c. from their Land, lay them in ſmall H 
and burn them in dry Weather, then Fred the Aſhes on the 
Land to improve it; which is a good Method, Where a Peri 
is in Haſte to have Graſs again: but where the Ground en 
be fallowed one Vear, it will looſen the Soil, and more effet. 
tually.deſtroy the Roots of all noxious Weeds; and the R 
Sc. when rotted, will afford a much larger Quantity of M 
nure for the Land, than when it is burnt : beſides this can 
be practiſed in the Summer Seaſon, when the Weather is very 
dry; for if there ſhould fall much Rain, the Fires will out, 
and it will be impraQticable to burn it. But where the Me. 
thod of Burning is practiſed, the Heaps ſhould not be to 
great, and it ſhould burn very lowly ; which will render the 
Aſhes a much better Manure, than where the Fire is too vio- 
lent, or the Heaps too large; for in this Caſe, the Inner-par 
— be over-burnt, before the Fire reaches the Outſide of the 
eap. 


As the 2 of cold wet Lands is a great Improvement 
to them, ſo the Floating or Watering of dry looſe Lands is not 
a leſs Advantage to them. This may be effected eaſily, wher 


there are Rivers, or Reſervoirs of Water, which are ſituatel 
above the Level of the Ground deſigned to be floated, h 
under- ground Drains, (made after the Manner of thoſe befor 
directed for Draining of Land) thro' which the Water may be 
conveyed at proper Seaſons, and let out on the Ground; i 
order to this, there muſt be good Sluices made at the Heads d 
the Drains, ſo that the Water may never get out, but at ſud 
Times as it is required ; for if this be not taken care of, the 
Water, inſtead of improving the Land, will greatly & 


e it. 
*. where the Land lies ſo high, as that there is no Water 
in the 8 lying above its Level, it will be mon 
2 uſe in ſuch Caſe the Water muſt be raiſed by 
chines, from Reſervoirs or Streams which lie below it 

The moſt common Engine uſed for this Purpoſe, is the Perfia 
Wheel (which being well deſcribed, and figured in Woolride' 
Art of Huſbandry, is needleſs for me to r here). e 
notwithſtanding the Expence of raiſing the Water, it has bee 
found greatly advantageous in many Parts of England, to drom 
the Lands ; for the Profit has many times more than doubled 
the 3 

The Times for drowning of Land are after the Graſs is cloſe 
wy from 2 a or latter End of November, till — 
of April; but it is done to moſt Advantage in the Spring, eſpe- 
cially if the Seaſon proves dry. Where the —_y hot 
and dry, and it lieth convenient to be watered at a ſmall Ex 
pence ; it ſhould be repeated every Week in dry hot Weather, 
which will prove a great Advantage to the Land. But when 
ever this is done, there ſhould no Cattle be admitted while its 
wet ; for they will poach, and ſpoil the Turf, 3 

Another great Improvement of Land is by Burning of it, 
which for ſour, heathy, and Rusſby- Land, be it either hot ct 
cold, wet or dry, is a very you mprovement ; ſo that fu 
Lands will in two or three Years after Burning, yield mote, 
excluſive of the C than the Inheritance was worth be 
fore. But this is not to be practiſed on rich fertile Land; i 
as the Fire deſtroys the acid Juice, which occaſions Sterilit) 
in the poor Land, fo it alſo will conſume the good Juice 
of the richer Land, and thereby impoveriſh it; ſo tht 1 
hath been with great Reaſon diſuſed in | deep rich Coun- 
tries. | £4 M4 

The uſual Method of Burning Land, is to pare off tho 
Turf with a Breaſt Plough, turning it over as it is cut, that" 
may dry the better, And if it prove hot dry Weather, * 


- — 
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is done, then it needs no more Turning; but if 
tis doe fall it muſt be turned, and the Turfs ſet a little 
allow that they may dry the better; and when are 
Ro ough-dry, they may be laid on ſmall Heaps, about half a 
Cart-load on a Heap, or les ; for the ſmaller the Heaps are, 
rovided there is Quantity enough to make a good Fire, ſo as 
conſume the Whole to Aſhes, it is the better : if the Turf 

be full of fibroſe Roots, or hath much Moſs or Fern on it, it 
will burn without any additional Fuel; but if it hath the 
Heaps ſhould be raiſed on ſmall Bundles of Heath, Fern, 
Gorze, &c. which will ſet the Whole on Fire; but there 
ſhould be no More of theſe Things applied, than what is ne- 
to kindle the Fire, becauſe the flower the Turf con- 

fumes, the better will be the Aſhes. When the Turf is 
wholly conſumed, the Aſhes ſhould be equally ſcattered over 
the Ground in a calm Day, leſt the Wind ſhould drive it in 
Heaps, Then the Land ſhould be gently ploughed, and the 
Seeds ſown thereon ; for if the Ground is Tut too deep, 
the Aſhes will be buried too low for the Roots of the Graſs 
or Corn to reach them, for a conſiderable Time ; nor ſhould 
the Aſhes lie too near the Surface, becauſe then the Roots will 
reach them too. ſoon, and the Strength of the Aſhes will be 


ſpent to nouriſh only the Blade; ſo that the Corn will grow 


too rank in Winter, and when the Roots in the Spring ſtrike 
Jown lower, they will meet with a poorer Soil, ſo that the 
Stalks and Ears will not have ſo much Advantage from the Im- 
provement, as the uſeleſs Blade. But where Care is taken in 
this Particular, it is wonderful what Succeſs it hath : for by 
this Method, the pooreſt Plains, and ſour heathy Lands, have 
deen rendered as fertile, as almoſt any good cultivated Ground 
whatever. | 

It is alſo a very great Improvement, where Land is over- 
grown with Broom, Furze, &c. to ſtub them up by their 
Roots; and when are dry, lay them on Heaps, and cover 
them with the Parings of the Earth, and burn them, and 
ſpread the Aſhes over the Ground. By this Method vaſt 
Tracts of Land, which at preſent produce little or nothing to 
their Owners, might be made good for a ſmall Expence, ſo as 
to become good Eſtates to the Froptietory : 
The ſeveral other Improvements of Land by Dunging, will 
te exhibited under the Article Manure, And as to the Im- 
rrovement of Land, by ſowing of Graſſes, Cc. that is men- 
toned under the ſeveral Articles, where the Plants are treated 
of; as the different Kinds of Clover or Trefoil under Trifo- 
lun, the St. Foyn under Onobrychis, Lucern under Medica, 
Ray Graſs under Gramen, Spurry under Spergula, to which 
Articles the Reader is deſired to turn. | 


LANIGEROUS TREES, are ſuch as bear a Woolly or 
Downy Subſtance, as is commonly contain'd in the Catkins of 
the Willows, Oc. 


LANUGINOUS, ſignifies Downy, or to be cover'd with a 
foft Down, as a Quince, 


LAPATHUM, [takes its Name of the Greek Word 
Azritu, to evacuate, becauſe the Root of this Plant purges the 
Belly: One Species of it is call'd Hippolapathum, of bros, an 
Horſe, and a4ravov, as much as to ſay, Great Lapathum : and 
another is call'd Patience, of its gentle Virtue ; and Rhabar- 
barum Monachorum, i. e. Monks Rhubarb.) The Dock. 


The Characters are; | 


The Cup of the Flower conſiſts o Leaves, three of which 
are E of a red G A. abe, three are leſſer, and 
green : in the Middle of the Cup are placed fix Stamina: the 
three outer ſmall Leaves of the Cup fall away when ripe ; but 
the three inner large Leaves join together, and form a triangular 
Covering, in the Middle of which are contain'd ſhining three- 
corner'd Seeds. | | 5 „ 


The Species are; 
1. LArrHUM præſtanti 


mum, Rhabarbarum officinarum 
lictum. Mor. Hiſt. e Pontick Rhubarb. of 
2. LarATHUM Alpinum, folio 2 Mor. Hiſt. 


rd Alpine Dock, by ſome call d Monks Rhu- 


I Lerarnun horten ſe, folio oblongo, e ſecundum 
Duſeridis, G34 Pong e 0 Gude or Pa- 


tence, ge 


pf, rATRUM folio acuto plano. C. B. P. Sharp- pointed 


5. LA | criſbo. C. B. P. Curled 
Ne Dok uu folio acuto criſpo Curled ſharp- 


b. Lararuum folio acuto rubente. C. B. P. | Bloodwort 
I. erb- pointed Dock, with red Veins and Footſtalks to the 
e. 


. LayaTaon folio acute, flore aures. C. B. P. Sharp- 
N Lak | 

8. LAPATHUM acutum minimum. F. B. The leaſt ſharp- 
pointed Ber.. „ „„ 

9. LaraTRUM vulgare, folio obtuſo. F. B. Commo 
broad-lear'd Dock, rulgarly led the Ba Dock: 4 
- 10, LAPATHUM re, folio ſubrotundo, ms i 
lucris dentatis nobis. 11. 2 b — 1 
with indented Covers to the Seeds. | 


11. LArAT HUM aquaticum, folio cubitali. C. B. p. 
Water Dock. | F 2 W. 


— LAaPATHUM aguaticum minus. C. B. P. Leſſer Water 

12. Lr AT HUM hrum Bononien ſe atum, J. B. 
The Fiddle Dock. 2 | hen 7 

14. LAPATHUM hortenſe latifolium. C. B. P. The 
Monks Rhubarb. Og | cons 

15. LaraTHUM "= — folio acuto, ſeminum involucris 
profunde dentatis. Mor, Hift. Shary-pointed Aleppo Dock, 
with the Seed-covers deeply indented. 

16. LayraTHUM AEgyptiacum annuum, parietariæ folio, 
capſula ſeminis longius barbata, Hort. Piſ. Annual Egyptian 
_ with a pellitory Leaf, and long Beards to the Led. 
veſſe 

17. LaraTHUM Orientale, folio latiſſimo undulato & 
mucronato, frve Rhabarbarum verum. The true Rhu- 


The firſt of theſe Plants is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the true 
Rhubarb : But that does not appear, from the Figure and 
Conſiſtence of the Roots, which in this Plant, however cul- 
tivated with us, is not of the ſame Colour ; nor has it ſuch a 
Refin as is found in the true ; and the Shape of the Roots ap- 
pears very different, as is alſo the Strength in Medicine: fo 
that until the true Rhubarb is better known, there can little 
be ſaid with Certainty on this Head. 

The ſecond Sort is ſometimes cultivated in Gardens, for 
Medicinal Uſe ; tho* there is a Diſpute whether this be the 
true Monks Hood, or not: but there is no great Difference 
between the Roots of this Plant, and the other diſputed Sort ; 
ſo that either may be indifferently uſed. 

The third Sort was formerly cultivated in Gardens as a Pot- 
herb ; but of late Years it has been wholly diſuſed for that 
—_—_— and now only preſery'd in Gardens for Medicinal 

— 

The Sorts from the fourth to the thirteenth grow wild in ma- 
ny Parts of England, and are ſeldom admitted into Gardens; 
but as ſeveral of theſe are uſed in Medicine, ſo I have put 
down the Names by which they are diſtinguiſhed amongſt the 
Botaniſts. The fourth and ſixth Sorts are directed by the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians, to be uſed in Medicine ; but the People 
who ſupply the Markets, take the Roots of all the Sorts pro- 
miſcuouſly as they find them. Theſe two Sorts grow near 
Hedges, and in ſhady Lanes, which are not much frequented, 
in moſt Parts of England ; but the ſixth Sort is leſs common 
than the fourth, from which it differs in nothing but the Stalks 
and the Veins of the Leaves being red. 

-The Roots of the eleventh Sort are alſo uſed in Medicine 
this is the Plant which Muntingius, a curious Botaniſt of Gra- 
ningen in Holland, ſuppoſes to be the Herba Britannica of the 
Ancients, which was found to be a ſovereign Remedy for the 
Scurvy. This Sort grows frequently in ſtanding Waters, 
where it produces Leaves two and a half or three Feet in 
Length. hen this Sort is planted on dry Land, or the Wa- 
ter drained off the Ground, where it naturally grows, it will 
not riſe to near the Size of thoſe Plants which grow in deep 
Waters. | 

The fourteenth Sort, whoſe Roots are uſed in Medicine, 
and is the true Monis Rhubarb, is not common in England; 
ſo that thoſe who uſe Roots of Engliſb Growth, are ſupplied 
with the Patience Dock, or the round-leaved Alpine Dock, both 
which Sorts are cultivated in the Engliſb Gardens. 

The fifteenth and ſixteenth Sorts are Foreigners, which have 
been introduced by the Curious in Botany for the ſake of Va- 
riety; but they are not uſed in Medicine, and as they are 
Plants of no great Beauty, ſo they do not merit a Place unleſs 
in Botanick 
Sort will continue two or three Years, but the ſixteenth Sort 
is an annual Plant. 

The Seeds of the ſeventeenth Sort I received for the true 
Rhubarb : Theſe were gathered by a Gentleman who was on 
the Spot, where the Roots are taken up, and ſent to Peterſ- 
burgh in Muſcovy, for the Supply of Europe; fo that there is 
no great Reaſon to doubt of its being the true Kind. This 
Sort is extremely hardy ; for the Seeds were ſown in the full 
Ground, where the Plants came up, and have remained, with- 
out any other Care but to keep them clear from Weeds 6: ſo 

chat, 


ens for the ſake of · Variety. The fifteenth 
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that, when we can obtain Seeds from theſe Plants, it may be 
ſown for Uſe, ſince it appears to be equally hardy with our 
common Docks, and there is little Reaſon to fear that it may 
be equal in Goodneſs to the Foreign Rhubarb. .. 
All the Sorts of Dock are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe ; for when the 
Seeds are kept out of the Ground until Spring, they will re- 
main a whole Year in the Ground before the Plants appear; 
whereas thoſe ſown in Autumn, will come up the following 
Spring. Where the Seeds of the true Rhubarb (or any of the 
other Sorts, whoſe Roots are uſed in Medicine) are lown to 
propagate the Plants, they ſhould have a Soil rather moiſt than 
dry, and of a pretty good Depth, that the Roots may have 
Room to run down. The Seeds ſhould be ſown thin; and in 
the Spring, when the Plants come up, they ſhould be hough- 
ed out, after the manner directed for Parſnips and Carrots, 
leaving the large growing Kinds (as the true Rhubarb, Rha- 
pontic, and Alpine round-leaved Dock) two Feet and a half a- 
ſunder at leaſt, becauſe theſe produce very large ſpreading 
aves, and if they have not ſufficient room to grow, the 
Roots will be ſmall. When this is done, the Plants will re- 
uire no other Management, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds ; and in two or three Years Time the Roots will be fit 
for Uſe, hen they ſhould be taken up ſoon after their Leaves 
decay in Autumn, and dried in a ſhady Place, where the Air 
may paſs freely between them. But it will be well worth w 
ing, whether thoſe Plants whoſe Flower-ſtems are pinched off, 
ſoon after they appear in Spring, (ſo are never ſuffered to flow- 
er or ſeed) do not produce better Roots, than thoſe which are 
permitted to ſeed, becauſe we find moſt other Roots grow 
ſticky and tough after they have ſeeded, and are not near fo 
ood for Uſe as before ; and as theſe Plants frequently ſend-out 
lower-ſtems the ſecond Year, ſo it may be neceſſary to pre- 
vent their Growth in order to encourage their Roots. 


LARIX, [ſo call'd of x4zo;, ſweet, becauſe its Leaves ſend 
forth a ſweet Savour] The Larch- Tree. AI 


The Charafers are ; 


The Leaves (which are long and narrow) are produced out of 
little Tubercles, in Form of a Painter's Pencil, (as in the Ce- 
dar of Libanus) but 2 off in Winter : the Cones are ſmall 
and oblong, and (for the moſt part) have a ſmall Branch growing 
out of the Top; theſe are produced at remote Diſtantes from the 
Male Flowers on the ſame Tree : the Male Flowers are (for the 
moſt part) produced on the under Side of the Branches, and, 
at their firſt Appearance, are very like flat Cones. i 


The Species are 


3 1. LARIX folio deciduo, conifera. J. B. The Larch- 
ree. | | | 


Pluk. Alm. rch-Tree, with white Rudiments, or rather, 
with white Male Flowers. 


The firſt of theſe Trees is now pretty common in Engliſb 
Gardens: this is a Native of the, 455 and Pyrenæan Moun- 
tains, but thrives exceeding well here, eſpecially if it be plan- 
ted upon an elevated Situation: as may be obſerv'd by thoſe 
which were planted a few Years ſince at Vimbleton in Surrey, 
which are now grown to be large Trees, and produce annually. 
a large Quantity of Cones. A 

The ſecond Sort ſeems to be only a ſeminal Variety from 
the firſt, from which it differs in the Colour of the Male 
Flowers, which in this is White, but in the other of a bright 
Red Colour; as alſo in the Colour of the Leaves, which in 
this Sort are a ſomewhat lighter Green than thoſe of the o- 
ther; nor do the Trees of this Kind ſeem to be fo vigorous : 
but whether the Seeds of this Kind will produce the ſame, I 
can't as yet ſay, having never ſeen any of the Plants which 
were raiſed from theſe Seeds produce any Flowers ; but how- 
wk it may be obtain'd by inarching it into the common 


rt. 

Theſe Trees are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the Beginning of March, upon a Bed of light Soil, 
expoſed only to the Morning Sun : or otherwiſe, it may be 
ſown in Pots or Boxes of light Earth, and placed near a 
Hedge, where they may have the Morning Sun only. The 
Seeds ſhould be cover'd about half an Inch thick with fine 
light Earth, and in very dry Weather ſhould be gently re- 
freſh'd with Water. In about ſix Weeks, if your Seeds were 
good, the Plants will come up, at which Time you ſhould 
carefully guard them againſt the rapacious Birds, who would 
otherwiſe pull off the Heads of the Plants, as they thruſt them- 
ſelves out of the Ground with their Covers on them ; and ob- 
ſerve to refreſh them with Water in dry Weather, eſpecially 
if they are ſown in Pots or Boxes, as allo to keep them con- 


2. Larix folio deciduo, rudimentis conorum candidiſſimis. 


ſtantly clear from Weeds, which, if ſuffer'd. to 

the young Plants, will ſoon deſtroy them nor oui 
too much expoſed to the Sun, or ſtrong Winds, both w be 
are * injurious to theſe Plants while they are 

in October you ſhould (if they are in Boxes or Pow) bd 
them into a Situation where they may be defended from @... 
Winds, which are ſometimes hurtful to them while y =y 
but afterwards they will endure the ſevereſt Weather of 8. 
Ape later End of March, or Be s 
e latter End of March, or Beginning of April follow; 
you ſhould remove theſe Plants into Beds of lebt — 
ng to 


at about ten Inches diſtance each Way, obſeryi 
them, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, as alſo lay a lin. 
Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground, to 4 

and Winds from drying their Roots: in theſe Beds 
remain two Years, during which Time you ſhould careful 
keep them clear from Weeds; as alſo obſerve if an of them 
incline their Heads downward, to thruſt a ſmall $ inito the 
Ground by wer of them, and faſten their Heads yr, 
thereto ; for if they are ſuffer'd to grow on one-ſide wh, 
young, they are rarely to be reduced to an upright Figur 


in. 

. the Plants have remain'd in theſe Beds two Yea, 
they will be fit to tranſplant into the Nurſery ; in order g 
which, you ſhould make choice of ' a Piece of freſh lig 
Earth, not over-dry, nor too wet: this Ground ſhould he 
well dug, and cleans'd from Weeds, and Roots of Plant, g 
Trees; and, after having laid it level, you ſhould mark cut 
the Rows at three Feet diſtance ; then you ſhould take up de 
Plants- carefully, preſerving a good Ball of Earth to their R 
and plant them in the Lines at eighteen Inches aſunder, obſer. 
ving to mulch their Roots, and alſo to water them, to 
ſerve their Roots from drying. The beſt Seaſon for this Wark 
is toward the latter End of March, or Beginning of il 
juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot ; for if they are remoyel 
ſooner, they ſeldom ſucceed ſo well. During the Time they te- 
main in this Nurſery, they muſt conſtantly be kept clean fron 
Weeds ; and the Ground between them ſhould be dug every 
Spring, that it may be looſe for the Fibres of their Roots u 
ſtrike into; and the Weeds will be hereby more effeQualy 
deſtroy'd than by any other Method: and the Roots of the 
Plants being annually cut round, will cauſe them to puſh at 
a greater Number of Fibres, whereby they will be mu 
ſafer to remove than they would be if permitted to grow und. 
ſturb'd for ſeveral Years, ret” 

Lou muſt alſo obſerve to train their Heads upright, and not 
ſuffer them to grow awry, which they are naturally too mud 
inclin'd to: but I would by no means adviſe the ſheering then 
into Pyramids, (as is too often practiſed) but rather lead then 
up for Timber Trees; for they will grow to a conſiderable 
Size, provided they like the Soil they are planted in. 

In removing theſe Trees from the Nurſery to the Plc 
where they are deſign'd to be continued, you ſhould alway 
obſerve to do it juſt before they ſhoot out in the Spring, as ali 
to take them up with a large Ball of Earth to their Roots ; and 
when -planted, the Ground ſhould be mulch'd, and the Plan 
ſtak d, to prevent the Wind from looſening them, or blowin 
them out of the Ground. Theſe Directions, if duly exec 
ted, will be ſufficient, and there will be no Danger of n 
ſucceeding. . But the chief Cauſe why many ꝓf theſe Tres 
have fail'd, upon their being remov'd, was, the not doingit 
in a proper Seaſon, or elſe that they 'were not carefully taken 


up. rt | 

Theſe Trees are very proper for the Sides of barren Hills 
where few other Sorts will thrive ſo well ; and during the 
Summer they appear very beautiful; but in Autumn they ca 
their Leaves, whereby ſome People have been decei d, U 
ſuppoſing them dead, and have deſtroy'd them. 

rom the wounded Bark of this Tree exſudes the pureſt Je- 

nice Turpentine ; and on the Body and Branches of it grout 
the Agaric, whichis a Drug uſed in Medicine : and the ood 
is very durable, and (by. ſome) reported to be very difficult ta 
burn. But I don't know how this ſhould be, to a Tree which 
abourids with Turpentine; tho” it is ſaid alſo to be ſo ponde- 
rous as to fink in Water. It will poliſh exceeding well, an 
is by the Architects abroad much coveted, both for Houſes, 
and building of Ships. Jitſen, a Dutch Writer upon Nav 
Architecture, mentions. a Ship to be long ſince found in the* 
Numidian Sea, 12 Fathoms under Water, being chiefly built 
of this Timber, and Cypreſs, both which Woods were reduc 
to that Hardneſs, as to reſiſt the ſharpeſt Tools; nor was a) 


Part of it-periſh'd, tho' it had lain above a Thouſand Years 


ſubmerg d. And it was upon Tables of this Wood that Ra- 
phael, and ſeveral of the greateſt Artiſts, eterniz'd their Skill, 
before the Uſe of Canvas was introduced, | 


There 
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; Sort of this Tree, which was brou 
aeg or is growing in the Garden of Mr. Peter 
— at P eckham in ; = es which difters from the uro 
Cling: 4. in having darker Shoots, This Kind I do not 
py tioned by the Botaniſts, nor has it been long known 
ug A tho? it grows plentifully in ſome of the Northern 
— E ſurics. is doth not promiſe to make ſo large 
2 as the European Kind, fo ſhould be planted with Trees 
3 * Growth to form Clumps and Amphitheatres, where 
- * a Variety in Summer, when its groom Leaves 
It may be pr agate, by Seeds, after the ſame Man- 
Wer uach been directed or the European Kind, and be 
ner of cold Countries, will endure the ſevereſt. Cold 


this Climate. 
LARKSPUR. . Vide Delphinium. 


LASE ITIUM, [takes its Name of Lacerare, Lat, to 
1:Þ — Inciſions being made in the Stalks and Roots of 
fear Phat 2 Juice, diſtils, which is ſaid to be Aſſe fietida and 
on + It is alſo call'd Thus Libanotis, becauſe the Root 
9 This Plant has the Smell of Frankincenſe ] er- 


wort. * : A 5 

1 1 kind of Umbelliferous Plant, of which there are 
Yr ears in curious Botanick Gardens : but as 
they are Plants of little Deputy or Uſe in England, I ſhall o- 


mit mentioning them in this Place. 


LATHYRUS, Chichling Vetch. 
The Charafters are; | 
Is bath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe Empalement riſes 


mal, cover d with a membranaceous Sheath, which af- 
3 becomes a Ped, ſometimes round, ſometimes cylindrical, 
and at other times angular : to which. may be added, it hath a 
compreſs d Stalk, with a raiſed Rib, and a leafy Border; and 
has only one Pair of Leaves, growing on the Nerves, which 
terminates in a Tendril. 


The Species are; 


1. Laryyrvs latifalius. C. B. Broad-leav'd or common 
Everlaſting Peas. 8 ; 

2. LaTHYRUs latifolius minor, flore majore. Boerh. 
. Leſſer Broad-leav'd Everlaſting Peas, with a larger 
Flower. 5 2 2 To 

3 LaTHYRUs major Narbonenſis anguſtifolius. 1 
rater narrow - leav'd Everlaſting Peas. 

4 LArRHVYRus arvenſis repens tubereſus. C. B. Creeping 
hichling, or Peas Earth-Nut, with a tuberoſe Root. 

5. LATHYRUS Tingitanus, filiquis orobi, flore amplo ruber- 
imo, Mor. Hift. Tangier Chichling, with a large deep-red 
Flower, | 
6. LaTHYRUS diftoplatyphyllus.. hirſutus mollis, magno & 
peramæno flore odoro. Hort. Cath. Broad-leav'd, hairy, ſoft 
hichling, with a large and very beautiful purple ſweet-ſmel- 
ing Flower, commonly call d Sweet-ſcented Peas. 

7, LATHYRUS gk fore fruftuque albo. C. B. P. 
Garden Chichling Vetch, with white Flowers and Fruit. 
8. LaTHYRUS ſativus, flore purpureo. C. B. P. Gar- 
den Chichling Vetch, with a purple Flower. N 

9. LarauyRus /ylveſtris major. C. B. P. Great wild 
Chichling Vetch, © * | | | 
10. LaTHYRUs ſylveſtris major, flore atro purpureo. Inſt. 
R. H. Great wild Chichling Vetch, with a dark purple 
Flower. 


11. LATHYRUS latifolius, fore albo. Inſt. R. H. Ever- 


- kfting Pea, with a white Flower. 

n 12, LaTHYRUS aur eln. ſemine maculoſo. C. B. P. 
| Narrow-leaved Chichling Vetch, with a ſpotted Seed. 

J I 3 LaTHyRUs anguſtiſſimo folio, Americanus variegatus. 
5 C. B. P. The moſt narrow-leaved American Chichling 
Vocch, with a variegated Flower. 

4 14. LATHYRUS annuus, flore ceerulto, ochri filiqua. H. L. 
Re B, Annual Chichling Vetch, witha blue Flowet, and a Pod 
h ſhaped like Ochrus. | 

i 15. LaryuyRus Bæticus, flore luteo. Park. Theat. Spa- 
nm Chichling Vetch, with a yellow Flower. 

v 16. LarHTRUs futeus latifolius, Bot. Monſp. Broad- 
i WF ed yellow Chichling Vetch. 

he? I7. LATHYRUS anguftifolins, filiqus hir ſutd. C. B. P. 
"It Narrow-leaved Chichling Vetch, with a hairy Pod. 

el 18. Lax axxus latifolius annuus, ſiligud articulata hir ſu- 
ay tore. H. R. Par. Broad-leaved annual Chichling Vetch, 


with a very rough jointed Pod. 


an | 
U- 19. LatHyrus anguffiſſimo folio, ſemine rotundo. H. R. 
ll, "= Narrow-leaved Chien : etch, with a round 


E R. 
angulat 


The three firſt Sorts. are abiding Plants, which ſend forth 
ſtrong downright Roots very deep into the Earth ; for which 
Reaſon they ſhould not be often remov'd, which would 


prevent their growing ſtrong, or producing many Flow- 


ers. 

They are pr ted by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in the 
Beginning of March, __ a Bed of light freſh cover- 
ing them about half an Inch deep. But the beſt Method is, 
to make a ſhallow Drill in the Ground, and then drop the 
Seeds therein, about ſix Inches diſtance : theſe Drills ſhould 
be a Foot aſunder, for the Conveniency of houghing and clean- 
ing the Ground between them; which muſt conſtantly be 
done, otherwiſe the Weeds will over- bear and deſtroy them: 
but they will require no farther Care, being very hardy Plants, 
until the Spring following, at which Time, (viz. in March) 
Juſt before they begin to ſhoot, the Roots ſhould be carefully 
taken up, and tranſplanted where they are to continue, pla- 
cing them at leaſt two Feet aſunder, otherwiſe they will over- 
run each other, or whatever other Plants ſtand near them. If 
the Seaſon ſhould proye dry, you muſt give them ſome Water, 
to ſettle the Earth to their Roots; which ſhould be now and 
then repeated if it continue dry Weather, until the Plants 
have taken Root : after which, they will require no farther 
Culture but to keep them clear from Weeds, and in the Sum- 
mer-time to ſupport them with ſtrong Stakes, otherwiſe they 
will trail upon the Ground, and rot the Branches, and deſtroy 
whatever Plants grow near them. 


Theſe Plants are very proper to plant againſt a dead Hedge, 
where they will run over it, and if they be kept train'd up, 


will cover it in the Summer, and in ſuch Places they will pro- 
duce great Quantities of Flowers ; but if they are planted in 
a Flower-Garden, they muſt have a great deal of Room, and 
in Summer ſhould have very ſtrong Stakes placed down by 
them, to which they muſt be cloſely faſten'd, otherwiſe they 
will ramble and trail upon the Grpund, and appear very un- 
ſightly ; for if the Ground be good in which they are. planted, 


20. Larhrnus anguſtiſſimo folio, ſemine 0. 
22 Narrow-leaved Cd, Vetch, with * 


yy 


and the Roots are very ſtrong, they will ſometime grow eight 


or ten Feet high in a Seaſon, and produce Abundance of 
Flowers, which are very ornamental in Baſons or Pots of 
Flowers, to place in Chimnies or other Parts of large Rooms. 
Theſe produce their Flowers in June and July, and their Seeds 
are perfected in Auguft ; their green Leaves decay in Autumn, 
and riſe again the ſucceeding Spring, their Roots continuing 
good for many Years : They delight moſt in a light Soil, not 
too dry nor over wet ; but will grow in almoſt any Soil or Si- 
tuation, but beſt in that which is expos'd to the Sun. 

The firſt Sort is moſt commonly cultivated in the Engli/b 
Gardens, but the ſecond is much preferable to that, as being of 
humbler Growth, never riſing above five Feet high, and fo is 
more proper for Flower-Gardens, and the Flowers are much 
larger, and of a deeper red Colour, and commonly are pro- 
duced in larger Cluſters. The third Sort is ſeldom propagated 
in Flower-Gardens, tho' for Variety it ſhould have a Place 
amongſt other large Plants. The Flowers of this Kind are 
ſmaller, and of a purple Colour. ö 

The tuberoſe-rooted Sort is preſerv d as a Curioſity in many 
Gardens, tho' there is no great Beauty in its Flowers. This 
may be propagated either by Seeds, as the others, or by its 
Roots, which inereaſe very faſt under Ground, and is an 
abiding Plant, but ſhould not be placed among other curious 
Flowers; for the Roots propagating under Ground, will come 
up and ſpread over whatever Plants grow near them. 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts are annual Plants, which are pro- 
agated only by Seeds: Theſe may be ſown in March, in the 
laces where they are to remain for good, being Plants that 

ſeldom will grow, if tranſplanted, except it be done while 
they are very young : Theſe ſhould be either ſown near a Pale, 
Wall, or Eſpalier, to which they may be train'd ; or if ſown 
in the open Borders, ſhould have Stakes placed by them, to 
which they ſhould be faſten'd; otherwiſe they will trail upon 
the Ground, and appear very unſightly, which is the only Cul- 
ture theſe Plants require, except the clearing them from 
They produce their Flowers in 
fected in Augu and September, | 
But the beſt Method to have them very ſtrong, is, to ſow 
their Seeds in Auguſt, under a warm Wall or Rede, where 
they will come up in Autumn, and abide the Winter very 
well; and theſe will begin to flower in May, and continue to 
ſpread freſh Flowers until July, or later, according to the 
Heat of the Seaſon : And one of theſe Autumnal Plants will 
be as large as four or five of thoſe ſown in the Spring, and 
produce ten Times the Number 'of Flowers ; and upon theſe 


L111 Plants 


eeds. 


Fuly, and their Seeds are per- 
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Plants you will always have good Seeds, when ſometimes the 
other will miſcarry : However, it is very proper to ſow their 


Seeds at two or three different Seaſons, in order to continue 
their Flowers the longer; for the late planted ones will conti- 
nue blowing until the Froſt prevents them. | 

The ſweet-ſcented Sort is the moſt valuable, both for the 
Beauty and F of its Flowers. 
- © The ſeventh Sort is frequently cultivated for Uſe in ſeveral 

Parts of Europe; but 233 it is rarely to be met with, 
unleſs it be in botanick Gardens, where it is preſerved for the 
ſake of Variety. This Plant may be cultivated in the fame Man- 
ner as Tares, and may be uſed for the ſame Purpoſes; but the beſt 
Method is to ſow them in Drills about eighteen Inches aſunder, 
and ſo keep the Ground houghed with a Plough to deſtroy 
the Weeds between the Rows, in the ſame Manner as is prac- 
tiſed for Peas ; by which Method the Plants will thrive ex- 


ceedingly, and become a great Improvement to poor ſandy 
Land 


The eighth Sort is a Variety of the ſeventh, from which it 
only differs in the Colour of the Flewer, this having a fine 

urple Flower, and is b * Perſons ſowed in Gardens by 
War of Ornament. If the of this Sort are ſowed in 
Autumn, the Plants will come up, and abide the Winter very 
well; ſo will flower the following May; but if the Seeds are 
fown in the Spring, the Plants will not flower 'till Zuly or 
Auguft : So that by ſowing at the two different Seaſons, theſe 
may be continued in Beauty for ſeveral Months. 

The ninth Sort has been by ſome Perſons ſown for Feed for 
Cattle; but it doth not anſwer near ſo well for this Purpoſe as 
the ſeventh Sort, ſo is not worth Cultivating. The tenth Sort is 
a ogy of the ſeventh, from which it differs in the Colour 
of the Flower ; ſo is preſerved by the Curious in Botany, for 
the ſake of Variety. 

The eleventh Sort is a Variety of the common Everlaſting 
Pea ; the Flowers of this being white, are preſerved by ſeve- 
ral Perſons for the Variety ; but it is not ſo beautiful as the 
common Sort. This may be propagated in the ſame Manner 
as is directed for the common Sort. 

Tze nine following Sorts are preſerved in ſome curious Gar- 
dens, for the Variety of their Flowers. Theſe may all of 
them be propagated by ſowing of their Seeds, either in Spri 
or Autumn ; but thoſe which are ſowed in Autumn, Ghoul 
have a light Soil, and a warm Situation, where the Plants will 
abide the Winter, and come to flower early the following 
Spring, and their Seeds will ripen in July. But thoſe which 
are ſown in the Spring, ſhould have an open Expoſure, and 
may be planted upon almoſt any Soil; for they are not very 
tender Plants in their Culture. Theſe Sorts ſhould all of them 
be ſown where they are deſigned to remain, for they ſeldom 
ſucceed when they are — — ; ſo that where they are 
fown for Ornament, there ſhould be fix or eight Seeds ſown in 
a ſmall Patch, in different Parts of the Borders of the Flower- 
Garden ; and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be care- 
fully kept clear from Weeds ; and when they are grown two 
or three Inches high, there ſhould be ſome Sticks put down by 
them to ſupport them ; otherwiſe they will trail on the Ground, 
and become unſightly ; beſides, they will trail on whatever 
Plants grow near them. 

The twelfth and the twentieth Sorts, I have ſeen cultivated 
in ſome Kitchen-Gardens for the Table, and are by the People 
in ſome Parts of Germany conſtantly eaten as Peas ; but as they 
are not near ſo tender or well-taſted as Peas, ſo I believe 
few Perſons in E neland will ever cultivate them for that Pur- 


poſe. 


LATIFOLIOUS Trees and Plants, are ſuch as have broad 
Leaves. 


' LAVATERA, [| takes its Name of the Phyſician Helveti- 
cus Lavaterus, the Friend of Monſ, Tournefort ; upon which 
Account, Tournefort ſ@ intituled it. Vaillantius thought it 
to be the Trimiſtrei Cluſii But then it ought rather to be 
referr'd to the Genus of Alcea.] | 


The Characters are; 


be Leaf, Flnuer, Style, and Cup of the Flower have the 
Appearance of a Mallow : The Stile becomes a Fruit, which is 
arm d in Front with a hollow Shield; the Seeds, which are ſhaped 
like a Kidney, growing to the inner Part, 


The Species are; 
1. LAVATERA folio&& facie altbææ. Turn. Lavatera with 
the Leaf and Face of mallow, | 


2. LavATERA folio & facie althee, flore albo. Lava 
tera with the Leaf and Face 4 and a white 


Flower, 


light Earth ; and when the Plants are come up, 


evender, 


I The fourth Sort is alſo a Variety of the ſecond, | 


. LavaTzxA Africana, flore pulchervimis.”" B. 
Mer Leer. with a molt beautiful Flower, . hy 
| iro? 1th EE Went rie 

Theſe are all annual Plants, which are propagated 
The Seaſon for ſowing them is in March, upon a Bed et 
clear them from Weeds; and in very d eather 
muſt be now _ then refreſh'd — Waker. v - 
about two- Inches high, muſt tranſplant 
Places where they 28 Pet to 5 5 a 1 
the Middle of the Borders in the Flower- Garden ; for * in 
Soil be good, they will grow two or three Feethiph - In f be 
planting I muſt take them up ery" Steph, . 
ſerving a Ball of Earth to their Roots, otherwiſe they 1 
to miſcarry : And alſo water and ſhade them until they 1 
taken Root; after which they will require no ot Tr 
to clear them from Weeds, and to faſten them to Stk 
prevent their being injur'd by ſtrong Winds. You m 0 
ſow their Seeds in ; fred. ; and when the Plants are 0 Uh 
— ſhould tranſplant them into ſmall Pots, which 
nd of October, ſhould be placed into a common Hot 
_— Pg Plants being defended from ſevere F 
will abide the Winter very well; and in the Spri 
ſhake them out of the Pas and plant 2 wh, 
elſe into the full Ground, where they may remain to . 
The Plants thus manag'd, will be larger, and flower fc, 
and earlier than thoſe ſown in the Spring, and from heit © 
will conſtantly have good Seeds ; whereas thoſe ſown a 
pries 1 ſometimes miſcarry. ; 92 
eſe produce their Flowers in June and 
their Seeds ripen ſoon after, 7. : * rel, 
They are very orhamental Plants in a fine Garden, whe 
— among other Annuals, either in Pots or Borders: The; 
owers are very like thoſe of the Mallow, but are larger, wi 
of a more beautiful Colour, | 


| LAVENDULA, [takes its Name of Lavands, Lat. 10 

ing, becauſe it was uſed to be thrown into Baths, for the Fr 

grancy of the Scent ; or becauſe uſed in Lye, to give a Fr. 

grancy to Linen ; and becauſe it is very good to the Fac 

img and give it both Beauty and a grateful Scent] Lum 
er, 


The Characters are; 


It is one 4 the verticillate Plants, whoſe Flower cenſſi f 
one Leaf, which is divided into two Lips; the upper Lip ta 
ing upright, is roundiſb, and for the moſt part bid; but the mls 
Lip ts cut into three Segments, which are almoſt equal : 


Flawers are diſpoſed in Whorles, and are collected into a 
Spike upon the Top of the Stalks. 
The Species are ; 


1. LAVENDULA /atifolia, C. B. Common broad- eat 
WN 

2. LavENDULA anguſtifolia. C. B. Common . 
leav'd Lavender, 8 Spike Lavender. 9 

3. LavenDULAa latifolia fterilis. Mor. Hift. Broad- len 
barren Lavender, 

4. LAVENDULA anguſtifolia, flore albo. C. B. P. Narro 
leav'd Lavender, with white Flowers. = 

5. LAVENDULA folio diſſecto. C. B. Cut-leav'd Is 


6. LaveEnDULA folio difſefto, fore albo. Boerb. Ind. Cat 
leav'd Lavender, with a white Flower. 

7. LAVENDUL a folio longiori, tenuius & elegantius diſali 
Tourn. Lavender with a longer and more beautiful fine cut 
Leaf, commonly called 1 „ 

8. LAV ENV DUT A latifoha Indica ſubcinerea, ſpicd brevir 
25 2 Par. Broad-leav'd Indian Lavender, with a ſhot 

pike. SP 

9. LAvenDuULA latifolia Hiſpanica tomentoſa. Inft. N. I. 
Broad-leav'd woolly 5. 2 85 ſe . 

10. LaveEnDULA lVatifolia, .. albo, C. B. P. Broat 
leav'd Lavender, with a white Flower. 


The firſt of theſe Species, tho? very common in moſt Pat 

of Europe, yet in England is rarely to be found, notwithſtand- 
it is as eaſily propagated as any of the other. Sorts. 

a he ſecond is the moſt common Sort in the Engliſh Garden 

bein | 


propagated for Medicinal Uſes, &c. : 
third Sort is a Degeneracy from the ſecond, hang 
much broader and greener Leaves, but rarely ever flowers whil 
it continues yi Leaves broad; but whenever it over 
the. Leaves of! that Part of the Plant become narrow i , 
om W 

it differs in the Colour of the Flowers, which in this Sort ## 
White, and thoſe of the ſecond are blue, " 


L A LA 
33 1 | — — — — , 3 
ted by Cuttings or Slips; the beſt nd 4 
All 1 5 i, when you ſhould plant them in a The Species are; 
Se Situation, Or at ſea ſhade them with Mats until they 1. . Cluſ. Hi. The common Laurel er 
* Bay. | | 


Plan 
in a d elly, or ſtony Soil, 'in which 
dre Winters, tho' they will grow 


light the Plants half- ſo ſtrong ſcented, or fit for Me- 
3 Ui, a8 thoſe which grow upon the moſt barren rocky 


Goil. | 
and ſecond Sorts may alſo be p from 
The fur. ſhould be ſown in March, upon a dry undung'd 
doll; and when the Plants are come up, they muſt be care- 
' lear'd from Weeds, until are about two Inches 
ro ſhould be tranſplanted into other Beds, allow- 
high, when they ft | 
> them a Foot diſtance each Way: In theſe Beds they may 
ng" to be cut for Uſe ; or you may afterwards tranſplant 
— into dry Borders or Beds, in any other Place where you 
. Id have them ſtand, obſerving never to dung the Ground 
— they are planted, which would cauſe them to grow vi- 
don in Summer, but will haſten their Decay, as was before 
2 plants were formerly in Uſe to make Edgings to Bor- 
en in Gardens; for which Purpoſe they are by no means 
proper, for they will grow too large for ſuch Deſigns; and if 
hey are often cut in very dry Weather, they are ſubject to 
lecay, and in hard Winters they are very often kill'd, ſo that 
e Ka ing will not be compleat ; beſides, theſe Plants do 
reatly exhauſt the Goodneſs of the Soil, whereby the Plants 
the Borders will be depriv'd of their Nouriſhment ; ſo that 
hey ſhould never be planted in a fine Garden, amongſt other 
hoice Plants or Flowers, but rather be placed in Beds in the 
Phyſick-Garden, Theſe Plants produce their Flowers in June 
and Jul, at which Time they ſhould be gather'd and dry'd in 
dy Place, and preſerv'd dry for Uſe. 
he fifth, fixth, and ſeventh Sorts are commonly ſown 
ery Spring, on Borders or Beds of light freſh Earth ; and 
den the Plants come up, they may be tranſplanted into other 
borders of the Flower- Garden, or into Pots, to remain for 
bal, where they will produce their Flowers in July and Au- 
uf, ard their Seeds are ripe ſoon after, Theſe are pretty 
ſants to place in large Borders, amongſt other Plants, for 
wiety ; but they are never uſed with us: they may alſo be 
reſerv'd over the Winter, if placed into a Green-houſe in 
utumn, which is the ſureſt Method to obtain good Seeds from 
he ſeventh Sort, which rarely ripens Seeds the firſt Year ; but 
hey ſeldom continue longer than two Yeats with us, and man 
Times (if they have produced Seeds the firſt Year) they will 
ot continue longer. Theſe Plants will ſometimes grow from 
uttings, but then the Cuttings muſt be ſtrong, and inclinable 
o be woody 3 for if they are very ſoft and ſpungy, they ſel- 
Jom ſucceed ; and they ſhould alſo be placed upon a moderate 
ot-bed, which will greatly promote their taking Root. 
his Method is ſometimes neceſſary to preſerve the Sorts, which 
ight otherwiſe be in Danger of being loſt, _ 
he eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts are diſtinguiſhed by moſt 
riters in Botany ; but I believe the eighth Sort to be the 
me with the broad-leav'd barren Lavender, which is a De- 
generacy from the common Sort; for by planting Slips or Cut- 
tings of this Sort, they will often alter, 'and become narrow- 
Jeav'd, when the Plants will produce Fldwers in as great Plenty 
vs the common Sort, tho', while they continue to have broad 
Leaves, they do not produce any Flowers. i 
The ninth Sort is not common in England; this was found 
Y Dr. Tournefort in Spain. The tenth Sort is a Variety of the 
ommon broad-leav'd Kind, from which it only differs in the 
olour of the Flower. 


LAUREOLA. Nd, Thymelea. 


LAUROCERASUS, this Plant is thus call'd, becauſe it 
has the Appearance of the Laurel, and the Fruit of a Cherry] 
The Laurel or Cherry-Bay. | 


The Characters are; 


I. hath broad, thick, ſhining, ever- green Leaves, ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the Bay- tree: The Cup of the Flawer is hollow and 
„che, ſpreading open at the Top, and is divided 
3 2 arts : The Flower conſiſts of five Leaves, which er- 
n ferm of a Roſe, having many Stamina in the Center: 
The Fruit (which are like thoſe of the Cherry-tree) are pro- 

duced in 3 and the Stone is longer and narrower than that 
* | 


of the C 


2. LAUROCERASUS foliis ex albo varieeatis, Cat, Plant, Auel. 
The White-firigd Lauf. gat : 


. LauroceRasvs foliis ex lutes variegatis, Cut. Plant, Auel. 
The Yellow-ftrip'd Lada * * 


4. LAuxOcRRASUS Lufitanica, minor, Tourn, The Dwarf 
Portugal Laurel, called Afarero, 


The firſt Sort is very common in moſt Engliſh Gardens, and 
was formerly in greater Requeſt than it is at preſent, when 
theſe Trees were planted againſt North Walls, to cover them ; 
as alſo in the Parterre-Garden, where they were frequently 
ſheer'd up, to form Pyramids and Globes; for which Purpoſe, 
this was one of the moſt improper Trees ; for the Leaves be- 
ing very large, they were cut in divers Places by the Sheers, 
which render'd them unſightly ; but tho' this Plant is very im- 
proper for ſuch Uſes, yet it is valuable for planting upon the 
Sides of cold barren Hills, where it will grow to a large Mag- 
nitude, and make a fine Appearance thro the whole Year, 
W ſuch Situations it will riſe to a large Tree. 4 

y are eaſily propagated by planting Cuttings in September 
in a ſhady Inoiſt rder, whe they will how ++ 5 yaw 
and in the Spring following may be remov'd into the Nurſery, 
— them three Feet diſtance, Row from Row, and t Wo 

eet aſunder in the Rows, obſerving to clear them from 
Weeds, and to dig the Ground annually between the Rows, 
and prune off their under Branches, to make them aſpire in 
Height ; and when they have remain'd in this Place three 
Years, they will be fit to tranſplant into the Places where 
they are to continue, The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe 
Trees is in April, juſt before they begin to ſhoot ; but in takin 
them up, you muſt always obſerve to preſerve a Ball of Earth 
to their Roots : and when they are planted, you muſt mulch 
the Ground round their Stems, to preſerve it from drying, and 
refreſh them often with Water, (eſpecially if the Sea on be 
dry) until they have taken Root; after which, they will re- 
quire but very little Culture, 

But if you deſign theſe Trees for large Standards, the beſt 
Method is, to propagate them from the Berries, which will 
ealily riſe, and will ſooner grow to large Trees than thoſe pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, The Manner of ſowing theſe Seeds is 
as follows: You ſhould dig and prepare a Bed or two, (accord- 
ing to. the Quantity of Seeds you have to ſow) and level the 
Ground very even ;- then ſow the Berries thereon ſoon after 
they are ripe, covering them over about an Inch thick with 
light Earth: In the Spring the young Plants will appear; at 
which Time you muſt carefully clear them from Weeds, and 
in dry Weather often refreſh them with Water, which will 
greatly promote their Growth : Theſe Plants (if they have 
made a good Progreſs) will be fit to tranſplant the ſucceeding 
Spring; when you muſt prepare ſome freſh Beds, into which 
they ſhould be remov'd, planting them ten Inches or a Fogt 
aſunder each Way, obſerving to water them, and lay a little 
Mulch about their Roots : In theſe Beds they may continue 
two Years ; after which, they ſhould be remov'd either into 
the Places where they are to remain, or into a Nurſery, as 
was before directed. | 

There are ſome People, who adviſe the budding of this 
Tree upon the common Blacl-Cherry-Stoct, in order to render 
it more vigorous ; but as I have never yet ſeen any large Trees 
which were thus raiſed, ſo I can't ſay how well it will ſuc- 
ceed ; tho? I have often ſeen the Cherry grafted on this Tree, 
and this grafted upon the Cherry, both which have taken very 
well; but I'much doubt whether they will join ſo well to- 
gether, as to add to the Stature of the Tree, eſpecially fince 
we find that moſt Sorts of Fruit-Trees grow much larger 
when they are ſuffer'd to remain ungrafted as they come from 
Seeds, than thoſe which are budded or grafted. 

The Berries of this Tree are by ſome put into Brandy to 
make Ratafia, for which Purpoſe it is greatly preferr'd to A. 

cock Stones, giving the Brandy a much pleaſanter bitter 

aſte, and by ſome the Leaves are uſed for the ſame Purpoſe ; 
but this ſhould be cautiouſly done, ſince, by ſome late Ac- 
counts from Ireland, we are inform'd, that the diftill'd Water 
of theſe Leaves is found to be poiſonous, Whether this Ac- 
count be true or not, a few Experiments will ſoon make ap- 
P Theſe Berries are much coveted divers Sorts of Birds, 
for which Reaſon ſome of the Trees ſhould be planted in the 
Clumps, where you intend a Shelter for Birds to harbour, and 
their Leaves remaining always green, will be of great Uſe to 
theſe Inhabitants in Winter; fo that fuch Plantations will 
de well ftor'd with Black-birds, Thrufhes, and many = 


— 
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Sorts of Singing-Birds, to the no ſmall Pleaſure of ſuch 
Places, An of 

The two variegated Kinds may be propagated by Cuttings, 
pode aa or grafting them on the * Sort ; but theſe 
muſt conſtantly be planted on a poor Soil, otherwiſe they will 
become plain again. Theſe are pretty Varieties amongſt other 
variegated Plants. 

The Portugal Dwarf Laurel is ſomewhat tenderer than the 
common Sort, and is ſubje& to be injur'd by ſevere Froſts, 
but will endure our ordinary Winters abroad very well. This 
js propagated in the ſame Manner as the common Sort, but will 
not grow near fo large; however, it is very proper to inter- 
mix with Ever-greens of middling Growth, where, if it be 
planted on a dry Soil, and has a warm Situation, it will 
the Teſt of our Wiaters very well. | 


LAURUS, The Bay-Tree. 
The Tharacters are; 


It hath a Flnwer conſiſting of one Leaf, which is ſhaped like a 
Tunnel, and divided into four or five Segments ; the Male Flowers 
(which are produced on ſeparate Trees from the Female) have 
tieht Stamina, which are branched into Arms; the Ovary 4 the 

emale Flowers becomes a Berry, incloſing a ſingle Seed within a 
horny Shell, which is cover'd with a Skin. 


The Species are; 
1. Lavgvs vulgaris. C. B. The common Bay, with Male 


Flowers, | | 

2. Laurvs vulgaris, femina. Boerb. Ind. The common 
Fruit-bearing Bay-tree. | | 

. Lavkvus wulgaris, folio elegantiſſime variegato aureo. 

Boerb. Ind. The Gold ſtrip'd Bay-tree, vulgo. 

4. Lauzus vulgaris, folio undulato. H. R. Par. The 
common Bay- tree, with waved Leaves, and Male Flowers. 

5. Laukrus vulgaris, folio undulato, ferming. Boerb. Ind. 
The Berry-bearing Bay-tree, with waved Leaves. 

6. Lavgvs tenuifolia. Tab. Icon. Mas. The narrow-leav'd 
Bay, with Male Flowers. 

7. Lauxus tenuifelia, famina. Boerb. Ind. The narrow- 
keav'd Berry- bearing Bay- tree. | 

8. LAukus latieri folio. Lugd. Mas. The broad-leav'd Bay- 
tree, with Male Flowers. 

9. Laurvus latifelia, famina. Boerh. Ind. The broad- 
leav'd Berry-bearing Bay- tree. 

10. Lauzvs Indica. Hort. Farneſ. Ald. The broad-leav'd 
Indian Bay-tree, commonly called Wild Cinnamon. : 

11. LAuxus Americana mas, foliis ſubrotundis, floribus in 
capitulum collectis. Heut. Male American Bay, with roundiſh 
Leaves, and Flowers collected in a Head. 

12. Laukus Americana femina,. foliis ſubretundis, fructu 
alba umbellato, Houſt, Female American Bay, with roundiſh 
Leaves, and white Fruit growing in an Umbel. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts are old Inhabitants of the 
Engliſh Gardens; and as they are Varieties obtain'd from the 
ſaid Seeds, fo are promiſcuouſly cultivated, and are not 
to be diftinguiſh'd aſunder, until they have produced Flow- 


ers. 

Theſe Plants are propagated either from Seeds, or by laying 
down the tender Branches, which will take Root in one Year's 
Time, and may then be taken off, and tranſplanted either into 
a Nurſery, or the Places where they are deſign'd to remain. 
But if you would propagate them from Seeds, you muſt gather 
from them the Trees in January, (at which Time they com- 
monly are ripe) and preſerve them in Sand until the Beginning 
of March, when you muſt prepare a Bed of light dry Earth, 
which ſhould be fituated in a warm Place, where the Plants 
may be defended from the North and Eaſt Winds: This Bed 
muſt be levell'd exactly even, and then draw ſome ſmall Fur- 
rows croſs it at about eight Inches Diſtance, and an Inch deep, 
into which you ſhauld drop the Seeds, about two Inches aſun- 
der, then cover them with Earth ; and if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove very dry, you muſt often refreſh them with Water, In 
about two Months Time the young Plants will appear above 
Ground, when you muſt carefully clear them from Weeds; 
and in dry Weather if you refreſh them with Water, it will 
greatly promote their Growth. In theſe Beds they ſhould 
continue two Years, by which Time they will be large enough 
to tranſplant ; you muſt therefore = choice of a warm 
dry Spot of Ground, which ſhould be well dug and cleans'd 
from Weeds and Roots of Trees, &c. and laid even; then 
mark out the Lines three Feet diſtant from each other ; and 

having taken up the Plants carefully with a Ball of Earth to 
— Yu, you muſt plant them exactly ftrait in the Rows, 


at eighteen Inches aſunder, obſerving to water them well, as 


alſo to lay ſome Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground, near 


the Stems, to preſerve the Ground from 2422 
1, juſt 


beſt Seaſon for removing theſe Trees is 
they begin to ſhoot, | 1 


n 


wh 


ring the Time theſe Plants remain in the Nurſery 
muſt obſerve. to keep them clear from Weeds, digg, 
Ground between Rows every Tens! as alſo to the 


the Shoots of the Plants to ſtrait 


nical or pyramidal Figures, (as is the general 


takes, to 
growing crooked and unſightly ; and alſo ef they 


the Under-ſhoots, to e them advance in Height: af 
by no means recommend the ſheering of theſe pt: bu 


, > ito 
Practice) for th, 


ſame Reaſon as I gave for the Laurel, viz. that the Leay be. 
ing large, are cut in Pieces, whereby the Plants are render 
very unſightly ; but rather, that they ſhould be improyeq a 
as to make large Trees, to which they are naturally dg 


to grow, could we prevent the Sheers from continually 


ing them. 


heſe Trees are very proper to plant upon 
of dry Hills, where they may be protected 
Blaſts of the North and Eaft 


But I know it will be objected, that theſe 


£nay. 


the warm | 
from the jo 


Winds; in which Situations] 
have ſeen ſome of theſe Trees upward of thir | 
Height, which is a plain Indication of their 1 


Feet in 


rees are 


deſtroy'd by hard Winters, and fo are improper to make 


Plantations of in England. That they have been ſom 


kill'd by ſevere Winters, I can't deny: but if 
up thus hardily, as has been directed, and not 


etimg 
they are 
Gerd 1. 


I 
affirm, they will reſiſt the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate, — 


xx to a moderate Age, provided they are planted in 3 
il, in which, tho“ their Leaves ſhould be intirely fhriye); 


by extreme Cold, yet, if permitted to rem 


they will ſhoot again in the ſucceeding, Summer, as I have 
than once experienced. And in the hard Winter, Arno 1114, 
when moſt of the Bay-Trees ſeem'd ta be deſtroy'd wig 
grew abroad, and many People were ſo inconſiderate as to f 
them up, and throw them away, it was obſervable, that jj 
thoſe which were permitted to ſtand, did ſhoot out again inthe 
ſucceeding Summer, and recover'd their uſual Verdure, Which 
ſhould caution every Perſon, not to be over-haſty in condemg. 
ing Trees to the Fire, but to wait for the Succeſs of a wh 


Seaſon, before they are pull'd up. 


Bay- Leaves dry d and reduced to Powder, as much x yil 


ain undiſturt', 
More 


cover an Half-Crown, being drank in a Glaſs of White-Wine, 
are ſaid ſeldom to fail of curing an Ague. Theſe Leaves ue 
alſo uſed in divers Sauces in the Kitchen, and the Berries u 


often uſed in Medicine. 


The Gold- ſtrip'd Bay is much more tender than the ow 
mon Sort; for which Reaſon it muſt be planted in Pots, a 
houſed in Winter with Oranges, Myrtles, &c. and muſt 


placed fo as to have as much free Air in mild Weather as pol 
ſible, and will require to be frequently water*d. This Plat 
may be propagated by Layers, or by budding it upon the con- 
mon Bay : but you muſt not plant it into very rich Earth, 
which will cauſe it to grow vigorouſly, whereby it will becone 
2 plain; but, on the contrary, let it have a freſh lit 
andy Soil, in which it will very well preſerve its beautifl 


Stripe. 


The fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sons 
are commonly preſerv'd in Pots or Tubs, and placed in the 
Green-houſe with Oranges, Myrtles, &c. But I dare in; 
either of theſe Sorts will thrive in the open Air, if plantedin 
a warm dry Soil, and defended from the North and Ek 
Winds; but eſpecially the broad-leav'd Sort, which, I hae 
experienced, will endure more Cold than the common By: 
but as they are leſs common, ſo they are generally preſen'd 
with more Care; tho* they may either of them be propagated 
in as great Plenty as the common Sort, either by Layers or 
Seeds; for they will bear great Plenty of Berries, provided 


they are not kept ſheer'd ; and theſe Berries 


well, and, many times, out-grow the common Bay, as I have 
frequently obſerv'd : ſo that why we have not theſe Trees in 
as great Plenty as the common Sort, is only owing to their not 
being propagated and planted abroad; moſt People imagining 
becauſe they have been hitherto treated with great Care, that 


therefore they will not endure the Cold. 


will riſe full 2 


hich is a great 


Miſtake ; for we have found, by repeated Trials which have 
been made within a few Years paſt, that many of. thoſe Plants 
which have been nurs'd up in Green-houſes, with great Care, 
(whereby their Roots were confin'd, and the Plants circum” 
ſcrib'd and ftarv'd in their Growth) when planted abroad, hate 
made great Progreſs, and defy'd the moſt ſevere Cold of our 
Climate to injure them: Which is a great Encouragement te 
proceed in our Trials of this Kind; ſince, by this Method, 
r 


we may naturalize a great Variety of valuable 


ces and Plants 


to our Country, which may hereafter be found of great Be- 
nefit, Nor ſhould we be diſcouraged, if, in the firſt AttemP"s 


we ſhould not ſucceed fo well as we might w 


iſh ; for, by ſe- 
yeral 
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Eſſays, we overcome the Difficulty 


* = 


e hereby weeſtabliſh living 
Monuments of Praiſe. an 11 | "Aa | 


is too tender to endure out cold Winters 

n 800 doubt not but that when theſe Plants are 
ace og and Woody, and ſome Care talen in their firſt Ex- 
ze they may be brought 10 thrive in the open Air; 
darch, if onte obtain'd, ſo as to have Seeds produced in 
F land, the mg my be better inured to our Climate, 
12 if this Plant can be once well naturalized, ſo as to grow 
as in ** 

6 for Shade and Beauty, we ever obtain'd ; for it 
_—_ 4 very — "Tirde, and the Leaves are 
very broad, and of a ſhining green Colour, which renders it 

agreeable. 

WT his Plant is propagated by Seeds, (which are eaſily 3 
„ where theſe Trees grow in great Plenty); 

from Fertugat, Wane Bock 
they ſhould be put into Pots fill'd with freſh light Earth, and 
plung'd into a gentle Hot; bed, to facilitate their Growth; and 
when the Plants are oome up, you ſhould remove the Pots into 
another moderate Hot-bed, to for ward them, where they 
(ould remain until the Beginning of June, when you muſt 
harden them by Degrees, to endure the open Air, into which 
they ſhould be remov'd about the Middle of that Month, 
obſerving to place the Pots in a well-ſhelter'd Situation; and 
in dry Weather | muſt often refreſh them with Water, 
The Beginning of O#eber'you-muft remove the Pots into the 
Green-houſe, placing them near the Windows, that the Plants 
may have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; and 
obſerve that they do not ſuffer with Drought ; for they will re- 
quire to be frequently refreſh'd with Water. In April fol- 
lowing, you muſt take the Plants out of the Pots, preſerving 
the Earth to their Roots, and put each into a ſeparate Pot, 
£1'4 with the before mention'd light freſh Earth: then plunge 
them into a moderate Hot-bed for a Month or fix Weeks, to 
haſten their taking Root; which done, you muſt harden them 
in, and expoſe them to the open Air, as before: and in 
Winter they muſt be houſed again, obſerving the Directions 
before given. After five or fix Years thus managing them, 
({till obſerving every Year to let them continue longer out of 
the Houſe in Autumn, than the preceding) you ſhould in 
fril plant ſome of them into the full Ground, in a warm 
well-ſhelter'd Situation, that they may have good Rooting in the 
Ground before the Winter comes on: and in Autumn you 
muſt lay a little Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground, to 
rent the Froſt from penetrating to their Roots. But if the 
inter following ſhould prove fevere, you ſhould twiſt a Band 
of Hay or ' Straw round their Stems, which will be of great 
Cervice to protect them from Cold: and after they have en- 
dured two or three Winters abroad, they will be pretty much 
out of Danger; for tho? a very hard Winter may afterwards 
kill ſome of their Branches, yet they will ſhoot again the fol- 

lowing Summer, : 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts were diſcovered by the late 
Doctor William Houfteun, at La Vera Cruz; from whence he 
ſent the Seeds into Europe, which have furniſhed ſome curious 
Gardens with the Plants. Theſe being Natives of a warm 
Country, muſt be preſerved in Stoves ; otherwiſe they will not 
live thro the Winter in this Climate, eſpecially while they are 
young; but when they have been raiſed to have Strength, they 
may be kept in a warm Green-houſe, without any Fire. Du- 
ring the Summer Months, they may be placed in the open 
Air, in a warm ſheltered Situation; but they ſhould not re- 
main too long abroad in' Autumn, for if the Froſt ſhould pinch 
them, they will foon decay. In warm Weather, theſe Plants 
muſt be frequently watered z but in Winter they ſhould have 
it more ſparingly, unleſs they are kept warm, when they will 
require a greater Share. As theſe Plants retain their Leaves in 
Winter, ſo they make an agreeable Variety amongſt other 
Exotick Plants in the Stove. They may be propagated by 
Layers, when the Plants are ſtrong enough to ſend forth 
Shoots ; for as they do not produce Seeds in this Country, ſo 
t will be difficult. to obtain them from abroad. The beſt 
Time to lay down'the Shoots, is in pu, when you ſhould 
gve them a Hot-bed, which will greatly forward their making 
of Roots, eſpecially if they are anos watered, - But they 
Gn not have Roots enough to tranſplant before the next 


LAURUS ALEXANDRINA. Vids Ruſcus, 
LAURYS TINUS, ie Tinus 


Xining to a noble Seat, 


; and then the 
Exutick Trees, will ſuffici- 


the warmer Parts of Europe, it will be one of the nobleſt 


| LAWN, is a great Plain in a Park, or a fpaciqus Plain ad- 
0 TION | YET. SL (* © the | of February. | 
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As to che Dimetiſiots of it, it ſhould be as large as the 
1 Will permit; but ever leſs, if poſſible, than fifty 

As to the Situation of a Lawn, it will be beſt to be in the 
Front of the Houſe, and to lie open to the neighbouring Coun- 
try, and not pent up with Trees. | 

If the Houſe front the Eaſt, it will be moſt convenient, be- 
cauſe the Rooms will be ſhaded in the Afternoon, and ſo the 
ObjeRt to be view'd from the Houſe will be much beautify'd by 
the Sun's Thining upon them in the Afternoon : for if the beſt 
Room of the Houſe front the Lawn, as it always ſhould do 
the Afternoon being the moſt uſual Time for People of Faſhi- 
on to ſolace themſelves in ſuch Rooms, then the Afternoon 
Sun will not be offenſive to thoſe Rooms 3 nor will the Pro- 
ſpe& be ping oe but render'd more pleaſant ; whereas, 
were it on the Weſt Side of the Houſe, the Sun, by ſhining 
from the Object, and directly againſt thoſe Rooms, would by 
both hinder the Proſpect; and the Generality of Proſpects are 
moſt pleaſant when the Sun ſhines upon them. 
ides, there is another Inconveniency ; if the Lawn be 
on the Weſt Side of the Houſe, it will give the more way to 
the Weſt Wind (which is commonly he greateſt) to injure 
the Houſe, by its having a free Paſſage to it. 

If the Lawn be on the South Side of the Houſe, it may do 
well enough, for the Reaſons before mention'd ; for the Sun's 
Rays being then darted obliquely, will not much interrupt the 
Proſpect; and the Sun ſhining moſt part of the Day on that 
Side of the Houſe, will ſtill add to the Beauty of that Front, 
which ought to be the beſt Front in the Houſe ; therefore 
” _ on that Side will much help the Proſpect of the 

ouſe. 

It will not be at all convenient to have the Lawn on the 
North Side of the Houſe, becauſe it will lay the Houſe too 
— to the cold North Winds, c. therefore it will be more 
eligible to plant Wilderneſſes and Woods on the Weſt and 
North Sides of the Houſe. 

If the Figure of the Houſe be built in this Form &, or any 
other, the Front may be on both Sides of the Houſe alike, 
—_— 1 — Angle = the Middle of the r or at ſome 

rt-Gate right before it, and breaking off at a conveni 

1 from the Houſe, * | 22 
to the Figure of a Lawn, the isav on 
N 
tho I rather recommend an open Laton; but if Per ſons chuſe 
to have it bounded, a ſingle Row of Lime - Trees, ſet at a good 
Diſtance one from another, will not look amiſs, and being ſo 
placed, they will the better ſhew the Shape of their Heads; 
but however, the Front of the Lawn ſhould be left open, ex- 
cept the Lawn fall very much from the Houſe. 

If Perſons will, there may be three Avenues breaking out 
at three Angles; or one at the Angle oppoſite to the Houſe ; 
and if the Lawn be a riſing Ground to the Houſe, ſome Trees 
ſet thin upon it will not look unpleafant. If the Lawn be 2 
Circle, it may not be amiſs ; but then it ought to break off 
before it comes againſt the Front. 

Neither is a Triangle a very improper Figure for a Lawn, 
but if ſo, the Angle which leads to the Front muſt not be too 
acute; but it ſhould rather be obtuſe or right-angled, at the 
Angle that is next to the Front. 

If the Lawn be bounded with Trees, Lime-Trees are very 
proper for that Purpoſe, becauſe they are Trees that will grow 
well in any Soil, if Care be taken in the Planting of them ; 
and beſides that, all the Trees will grow in a very fine Shape, 
appearing as tho' they were cut, if they are not too thick 
planted, and you will have a Proſpect of the adjoining Coun- 
try between their Stems, eſpecially if their Heads are 
up to a reaſonable Height; but if that Part of the Country 
upon which you look is not agreeable, then you ſhould bound 
the View with a riſing Plantation of Trees, form'd into an 
Amphitheatre, which will be very agreeable. 

The Eli is a very proper Tree for planting of Lawns, ha- 
— nad ine obey and if the Ground be natural to it, it 
wi 
as it 


. 
I 


I to de. N 
The Beech makes a ſtately Tree, where it likes the 
alſo the Cheſnit, the Walnut and the Blaci- Cherry Tree; for 
where they like the Ground, they are not only quick Grow- 
ers, but repreſent a very delightful Scene in the Spring, when 
cloath'd in their white Attire. | | 

Firs and Pines do wy well, if the Ground be ſuitable to 
them, and theſe being always green, afford a conſtant Pleaſure 
both in Winter and Summer, 


LAYERS: Mary Trees may be propagated by Layers, the 


Ever-greens about Bartholomew-tide, and other Trees about 


grow to a large Tree and ftrait, if it be ftill kept pruned 
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This is to be perform'd: by ſlitting the Branches a little way, 
and laying them under the Mould about half a Foot: 
Ground ſhould firſt be made very light, and aſter they are laid, 
| ſhould have a little Water = them. a 
1 they do not comply well in the laying of 1 down, 
they muſt be d down with a Hook or two, and if they 
have taken ſufficient Root by the next Winter, they muſt be 
cut off from the main Plants, and planted in the Seminary, as 
is directed about Seedlings. 

Some twiſt the Branch or bare the Rind, and if it be out 
of the Reach of the Ground, the faften a Tub or Baſket near 
the Branch, which they fill with good Mould, and lay the 
Branch in it. . | 


Laying of Trees. 


This Operation is thus perform'd. 

iſt, Take ſome of the Boughs and lay them into the 
Ground about half a Foot deep in fine Mould, _—_ 
chem with the End of the Layer about a Foot, or a Foot a 
a half out of the Ground, Knd keep them moiſt _ the 
Summer Seaſon; and they will probably have taken, and be fit 
to remove : and if they have not by that Time taken Root, 
they muſt lie longer. | . c 

2dly, Tie a Piece of Wire hard round the Bark of the 
Bough, at the Place you intend to lay in the Ground, and 
twiſt the Ends of the Wire, ſo that they may not untie, and 
prick the Place above the Wire thro* the Bark with an Awl in 
ſeveral Places, and then lay it into the Ground, as before di- 
rected. | 

3dly, Cut a Slit upwards at a Joint, as is practiſed in lay- 
ing of Carnations, which by Gardenets is call'd Tonguing the 
Layers. 
| 4thl , Twiſt the Place that you deſign to lay in the Ground 
like a Withy, and lay it into the Ground as directed in the firſt 
Way of Laying. | 

thly, Cut a Place round about the Bough (that is deſign'd 
to be laid) an Inch or two, at the Place that is moſt convent - 
ent to lay into the Ground, and manage it as is directed in the 
firſt Method of Laying, | 

The Seaſon for laying Hardy Trees that ſhed their Leaves, is 
in October; but for ſuch as are tender, in March; for Ever- 
greens, June or Auguſt are good Seaſons, 

Tho? Layers may be laid at any Time in the Year, yet 
thoſe Seaſons - before-mention'd are moſt proper, for the Rea- 
ſons following ; becauſe they have the whole Winter and 
Summer to prepare and draw Root ; for at theſe Times of the 


Year the Sun has ſufficient Power on the Sap of the Tree to 
feed the Leaf and Bud, but has not Power ſufficient to make 


a Shoot, 

And if that ſmall Quantity of Sap that does ariſe be hinder'd, 
as it will by ſome of the preceding Ways of Laying, the 
Leaves and Bud: will gently crave of. the Layer, and by that 
means will prepare the Layer to take Root, or put forth Roots 
© a little to maintain itſelf, finding it cannot have it from the 

Mother-Plant. $7266 

And therefore, becauſe it wants but little Nouriſhment at 
that Time of the Year, it is better to lay Layers of Trees, 
or to ſet Cuttings, than at other Times, either in the Winter, 
when the Sap ſtirs but little, or in the Summer, when the Sap 
abounds, or in the Spring, when it begins to riſe ; becauſe it 
is then apt to come too ſuddenly to draw Sap from the Layer 
before the Layer has drawn or prepar'd for Root. | 

© However, the Spring or Summer may do well for ſmall 
Plants ; becauſe ſuch Plants being but ſhort-liv*d, draw Root 
the quicker. _ - | | 

If you would lay young Trees from an high Standard, the 
Boughs of which cannot be bent down to the Ground, then 
you muſt make uſe of Ozier-Baſkets, Boxes, or Pots, fill'd 
with fine ſifted Mould,” mix'd with a little rotten Willow- 
Duſt, which will keep; Moiſture to aſſiſt the Layer in taking 
Root: This Baſket, Pot, &c. muſt be ſet upon a Poſt or 
Treſſel, &c. and the Bough muſt be laid according to either 
of the four firſt Ways of Laying ; but too much Head muſt 
not ;be left on, leſt that be. injur'd by the Wind, or by its 
own Motion rub off the tender Root ; and the ſmaller the 
Boughs are, the leſs Way they ſhould be ſet out of the 
. and Care muſt be taken to keep them clear from 

The harder the Wood is, the better will the young Wood 
take Root; but if the Wood be ſoft, the older Boughs will 
take Root the beſt. 7 ve! 


12 are defin'd to be a Part of a Plant extended into 
Length 
diſtinguiſhable from the other; they are properly the moſt ex- 
tremie Part of a Branch, and the Ornament of the Twigs, and 


Fingers, as the Trefoil, &c. 


of the Leaf. IX 


. them. 


and Breadth, in ſuch a Manner as to have one Side 


- conſiſt | of à very glatinous- Matter, being furniQy'; ' 
where with Veins af Nerves z one of their Offices d 


tilize and give mote Spirit to the Abundance of 
and to 1 N it to the little Buds. 60 | Sap, 
15 eaf is that which is not divided to the M;z 
e. * 4 f | 3 * 48% 
A. Co Lea, is divided into ſeveral Parts, e 
* 1 imple Leaf, as in Liguorice, ke. eech neben. 
igitated Leaf, is a * e Leaf divided i | 
Parts, all of which meet together at the 'Tail, as in the Zh 


Black Hellebore, &c. 

A Trifoliated Leaf, is a digitated Leaf, conſiſting of three 
A BPuinquefoliated Leaf, is a digitated Len conſiſting 
five . in the 2 5 0 

A Pennated Leaf, is a compound Leaf divided into for 
Parts, {each of which is call'd a Lobe) placed along the Petr 
Rib, either alternately, or by Pairs. When the middle 15 
is terminated by an odd Lobe, it is ſaid to be unequally P 
as in the Goats Rue, &c. and equally Pennated, when it 
terminated by an add Lobe, as in the Caſſia ; when 
are all nearly of the fame Form and Bign 
form pennated Leaf, as in the Ligtorice ; when they are 
ſo, it i aid to be Difform, in the Agrimonia, 2 

inged is, as it were, divided into ſey | 
Leaves, S in 8 &c. 95 9 e 

A Rameſe Leaf, is that which is ſtill farther divided th 
the winged Leaf, as in the Oſmund Royal, Female Fern, gy. 

An Intive Leaf or Lobe, is that which has no Diviſion on 
Edges, as in the Apple-tree, &c. 7% al 

A Sinuated Leaf, is that which is cut about the Edge ing 
ſeveral long Segments, as in common Mallotu. 
: 5 Leaf, is _ _ is cut about the Edges into 

everal acute Segments, reſembling the Teeth of a & ; 

* Ver WF 87 82 cis dt. 
renated Leaf, is that which is cut about the f 

ſeveral obtuſe — as in the Betony, &c. I 

A Laciniated or Fagged Leaf, is that which is cut about the 
Edges into feveral pretty deep Portions, in an irregular Man- 
ner, as in the Horned ©9999, &c. | 

Leaves are a Part of a Plant that is ordinarily very thin and 
flat, growing in the Spring, and falling off at the Autunn 
tho” there are ſome Plants without Leaves, as the Truffies and 
Muſbrooms, © | | 

As to the Structures of Leaves, Dr. Grew obſerves, That 
their Fibres never ſtand on the Stalk in an even Line, but a. 
ways in an angular or circular Poſture ; and the Vaſcular Fibre 
or Threads are three, five, or ſeven : the Reaſon of which 
Poſition, is for the more erect Growth and greater Strength 


the Late 
th, it is cd ds 


Another. Obſervable in the Fibres of Leaves, is, their or- 
derly Poſition, ſo as to take in an.Eighth Part of a Circle, a 
0 Malluus; in ſome a Tenth, and in moſt a Twelfth 

art, 

Dr, Grew alſo obſerves fix ſeveral Parts intended by Nature 
for the Preſervation of Gems, viz. Leaves, Sunfoils, Inter- 
foils, Stalks of Leaves, Hoods, and Mantlings, that cover 


The Skin or Coat of the Leaves, is no more than that of 
their Branches extended; as Gold, by beating, is reduced to 
Leaves: in the Gem they are folded, and ſometimesin ſever 
Plaits, ſomewhat after the Manner of a Fan. If the Lew 
are too thick to plait commodiouſly in two; and to be rang d 
againſt each other, or if they be in too ſmall 'a. Number, and 
their Fibres too delicate; inſtead of being plaited, they are 
roll'd up, and form either a fingle Roll, as the Leaves of the 
Mountain Cruſhip, - which are thick, or; two Rolls, which 
begin at each Extremity of the Leaf, and meet in the Mid- 

3 75 

There are ſome Plants whoſe Leaves form three Rolls, 2 
Fern, &c. Several Leaves are cover'd with Hair of feveral 
Figures; thoſe of Lavender and the Wild Olive-Tree have 
Hairs reſembling Stars. Cal 

The Uſe of Leaves, is to cover the Flowers and Fruits with 
their Shade, and to keep them from ther Inconveniences 3 
and they ſerve alſo for Ornament, to make the Tree look plea- 
2 to the ſight, and ate to Trees, as Hair is to Human Bo- 

Some compare the Leaves of Plants, that firſt explain them- 
ſelves, to the Placenta in Animals, and are as the Coats of the 
little Buds. x . Mn. 

The Foot-ſtalks of the Leaves, by which the nouriſhing 
Sap is convey'd to them, and divides itſelf into the g inuoſities 
or Circuits, which are found throughout the whole Structure; 
by means of which, the nouriſhing Juice is refin'd, and, 
1 part, may receive the moſt ſpirituous Particles of the 
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e obſerved, that if the Leaves that are 

Some 2d are deſtroy'd, it will ſhoot no more, 
to the ome forth again to ſuccour it ; for, in this Caſe, the 
Leaves bs the ſame Office which the Har- leaves do to the Gem 
Te pr State of Vegetation. whe . 
in 1 aniſts conſider the Leaves of Plants, with regard to their 
— a, to their Surface, Figure, Conſiſtence, their Edyes, 


2 Size. | | | 
Sa ed 10 their Structure; Leaves are either ſingle, as 


Pear-tree, &c. or double, as thoſe of Ange- 
c. ä | | 
fe, = — their Surface; Leaves are either flat, as the 
uria, Aſarum, Origany, Androſæmum, &c. or hol- 
2 thoſe of the Onion or Aſphodelus ; or in Bunches, as 
low” Kinds of 24 -:-:"*__- Cee 
1 regard to their Cm ſiſtence; Leaves are either thin and 
| 2 thoſe of St. John s-wort, &c.' or thick and ſs, as 
- of Portulaca ; or fleſhy, as thoſe of ſeveral Kinds 


- e 
the th 


&c. I . | a 

; d to their Edges ; Leaves are either cut flight 
as ſome Species of Geumt; or deep, as in ſome of the Fa- 
cea . 0 . . , 

; rd to their Situation z Leaves are either alter- 
Be oY ranged alternately, as- the Alaternus 4 or oppo- 
ſite to each other, as the Phillyrea, and the Mints. 

With regard to their Size 3 Leaves are either very big, as 
thoſe of the Collocaſia and Sphondylium ; or moderate, as thoſe 
of Biſtort, the Fig-tree ; or ſmall; as thoſe of the Apple-tree 
and Pear-tree 3 or very ſmall, as that of St. ohm 5-wort. | 

Moſt Sorts of ſmall Plants, and alſo ſeveral Sorts of Trees, 
which put forth a Root at the ſmall End of the Seed, as ſoon 
« that Root has taken hold of the Ground, they put out two 
ſmall Leaves above Ground, which are not at all like: to thoſe 
that grow on the Plant or Tree, which two - falſe Leaves are 
the Seed, which divides itſelf into two Parts, and ſo remains ſome 
tort Time on the Top of the Ground, and afterwards between 
thoſe two falſe ' Leaves comes fortha Shoot, which produces 
[raves like thoſe of the Plant or T ree from hence it came. 

Of this Manner of Growth there is an infinite Number of 
Pants and Trees, as Angelica, Carduus, Carrots, Melons, 
Parſnips, French- Beans, and indeed moſt Sorts of Seeds: and 
s to Trees, the Apple, the Ab, the Elm, the Maple, the 
Pur, the Quince, the Sycamore z and moſt Sorts of Seeds 
o Trees which are not inviron'd by Stones- or Shells. | 

Leaves is a Term uſed to expreſs the moſt ſenſible and agree- 

ts of Flowers. | * 25 
= true; all Flowers have not Leaves 3 and it is difficult to 
determine, which is to be call'd Leaves, and which the Cahyx, 

ame Flower. * ] | 
10 — the confounding the Leaves of the Flowers with 
the reſt of the Plant, thoſe of the Flower are call'd Petala, 
rom a Greek Word which the Botaniſis have adopter into 
their Latin Deſcriptions, when they ſpeak of the. Leaves of 
Flowers ; the Leaves of Flowers, they call Petala ; and thoſe 
of Plants, Folia, © | d: CLDGAIE 

Dr. Graw obſerves, That the Fibres of Leaves are compo- 
ſed of the two general Kinds of Veſſels, viz. for Sap and Air, 
and are ramify d out of greater into leſs, as Veins and Arte- 
ries are in Animals. a A 200] Yet 10581 

And ſome are ſaid to be of Opinion, that the Veſſels in the 
Leaves of Plants are muſculated, not Side to Side, but the 
Ends of ſome into the Sides of others. Yet this is not really 
done, the ſmaller Threads being ſo far deduCted, as ſometimes 
to ſtand at Right Angles with the larger; ſo that they are muſ- 
culated only End to End, or Mouth to Mouth, after they are 
a laſt come to, their final Diſſolution, ' 9 0 11,3 

Dr. Aricola gives Directions for raiſing Trees from Leaves; 
to whoſe Treatiſe I ſhall refer thoſe who have a mind to try 
the Experiment. TI ſhall only ſay, that I myſelf have had the 
Leaves of Cabbages, Lauruſtins, and ſome other Plants, ſtrike 
out Roots when laid in the Earth, and have alſo raiſed ſeveral 
dort of Mloes, by '' planting their Leaves, which have ſhot out 
young Plants from their under Parts, - n 

dome have made this Obſervation, that thoſe Trees that 
hold their Leaves, have their Wood cloſe and compact between 
their annual Circles; and the Reaſon that they hold their 
Leaves all the Winter is, that their Sap is of a clammy and 
turpentine Subſtanice : and the Sap of ſuch Trees as hold their 
Leaves, being once ſet by Cold, requires a great deal of Heat 
to make it thin, and put it into Motion ; as, comparatively, a' 
I Cold will ſet or ſtiffen Pitch or Turpeativn, \but it, muſt 
e Froſt that ſets or ſtays the Motion, of Water, 
Thoſe Trees which hold their Leaves, will grow ok 
*tter under the Dropping of other great Trees, than ſuch as 

VDropp other gr , 


” 


© their Leaves q becauſe their Fürpentine Sap ſhoots off the 
Drops: and as for thoſe Trees that ſhed their Leaves, their 


- — ————  F__— "> * 


Sap aſcerids in a ſmall Quantity between the annual Circles i 
the porous Place : This, ily they may be obſerv d in Tas 
that is park d round; for that Tree will put forth © Leaves, and 
increaſe in Body, but produce little or no Shoot ; and the 
* rag 5 _ is nu bacy thoſe annual Circles, the 
ree will live, as iehced in N 
nut-trees, Afp-trees, &c. * N 8 * 

8 3 1 a four - fold Uſe: 

1. Chiefly, that o in the Spring- time receive the 
crude Humours intb themſelves, dd a 88 
and move them ſtrongly in the Utricles, and perhaps 3 
from the Air what is neceſſary, tho* unknown to us, and carry 
back | hn of elaborated Juice to the Plant. 

ii t there may be a Tranſpiration of what is unprofita« 
ble, anſwering to the Diſcharge made by Sweat ; for ſometimes 
thoſe excretory Veſſels of the Leaves are fo overcharged by the 
great Plenty of diſtending Humour Juice] that they burſt in 
the Middle, and let go the more ſubtile Parts: nor is it feldom 
that in a hot Seaſon great ig of Juices are this Way dif. 
charged and imbibed. Thus Manns is found to exſude [ſweat 
forth] as well from the Leaves as from the Bark, if a cold 
Night ſhall follow a hot Day : and the ſame thing frequently 
happens in divers other Plants and Trees; as we learn from 
the Bees r to the Lime-tree, that they may gather hat 
ummous Subſtance from their Leaves: but if che Heat ſhall 
leſs, all the ſuperfluous Humours (except thoſe which per- 
haps, are tranſmitted by inſenſible Tranſpiration thro” the arte- 
— exhaling naturally) are ſeen to return into the 

3. That the bibulous Veſlels dried by the diurnal H 
for this Reaſon to be compared to Veins, may n in — 
Night- time eſpecially, thoſe watery Parts, which, among o- 
hers lie a: = — under, the Form of a very thin Dew, 
and ſo make amends for the Loſs made by the Arteri 
new fo gr receiv'd. | : | * 

4. Laſtly, the Leaf ſerves chiefly for this Purpoſe, that ; 
keep and nouriſh ef Eye or Chow. until the Gab b 1 
growing out to 2. greater Bulk, preſſes together the Veſſels of 
the Foot-ſtalk, from whence the Humour is by little and little 
ſtopp'd in the Leaf, till it cannot any more return to the F oot- 
ſtalk ; OD by the * the Afflux and Reflux of the 
nutritious Juice, grows putrid, whence a Conſumpti ing 
cauſed, the Leaf ies and falls off, which is the chief Cane . 
W of = N r 

e Rev, Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treatiſe o ; 
Staticks, fpeaking of the Perſpiration of Plants, 3m, 4 
count of the following Experiments; via. ts 

That in Zuly or Aug he cut off ſeveral Branches of Apple- 
trees, Cherry-trees, *Pear-trees, and Apricack-trees, two of a 
Sort; they were of ſeveral Sizes, from three to ſix Feet long, 
with, proportional lateral Branches ; and the tranſverſe Cut 
of the largeſt Part of the Stems was about an Inch Dia- 
meter 273k dd & IDS | OW RY 

AI rays - the Lam of one Bough of each Sort, 
and then ſet their Stems ini ſeyeral Glaſſes, pouring i; ho 
Quantities of Water. 4 Sia olga 

The Boughs with Leaves on them imbibed ſome fifteen 
Ounces, ſome twenty, twenty-five or thirty in twelve Hours 
N 2 in Nr e to the Quarry of Leaveg 
they had; and when he weigh'd them at Night. th | 
lighter than in the Morning. hon 

4 thoſe —.— Leaves imbibed but one Ounce, and 
were Heavier in the Evening than in the Mornin 7 havi 
perſpir'd little. "= ee 8 IR „ hoy having 

The Quantity imbib'd by thoſe with Leaves decreas'd very 
much every Day, the Sap- veſſels being probably ſhrunk at the 
tranſverſe Cut, and too much faturate with Water to let an 
more paſs; ſo that uſually in four or five Days the Leaves faded 
and wither' d much. | 

He adds, that he repeated the ſame Experiment with Ein- 
branches, Oak, Oſier, Millu, Sallow, Aſpen, Curran, 
Goosberry, and Philbert Branches; but none of theſe imbib'd 
ſo much as the foregoing, and ſeveral Sorts of Ever-greens ve- 
ry much leſs. . „ 

He adds alſo another Experiment: That on the. 15th of 
Auguſt, he cut off a large Pippen with two Inches Stem, and 
its twelve adjoining Leaves; that he fet the Stem in a little 
Phial of Water, and it imbib'd and perſpir'd in three Days 
One- third of an Ounce. 5 

And that at the ſame time he cut off from the ſame Tree 
another bearing 'T wig of the ſame Length, with twelve 
Leaves, no Apple on it, and it imbib'd in the fame three Days 
near Three- fourths of ai Oun ee. EY 

That about the ' ſame time, he ſet in a Phial of Water a 
ſhort Stem of the ſame Free, with two large Apples on it, 
without Leaves, and they imbib'd near Three*fourths of an 
Ounce in two Days. f 
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So in this Experiment, the Anples and Leaves imbibed Four- 
| Afthsof an Ounce ; the Leaves alone near Three - fiſths; but 
he two large Apples imbib'd and perſſer d but One-third Part 
Das as the twelve Leaves; then the one Apple imbib'd the 
One-fixth Part of what was imbib'd by the twelve Leaves: 
therefore two Leaves imbibe and perſpire as much as one e: 
whence their Perſpirations ſeem to [4 proportionable to their 
Surfaces ; the Surface of the Apple being nearly equal to the 
Sum of the upper and under Surfaces of the two Leaves, _ 

Whence it is probable, that the Uſe of theſe Leaver (which 

placed juſt where the Fruit joins to the Tree) is to bring 

ouriſhment to the Fruit. | 1 1 

And accordingly he obſerves, that the Leaves next adjoining 
to the Bloſſoms, are in the Spring very much expanded, when 
the other Leaves on barren Shoots are but beginning to ſhoot 3 
and that all Peach Leaves are very large before the Bloſſom 
goes off. 7 9 
And that in Apples and Pears, the Leaves are one third or 
half grown before the Bloſſom opens; ſo provident is Nature 
in making timely Proviſion for the nouriſhing the yet Embryo 

ruit. | 
He alfo adds another Experiment: He ſtripp'd the Leaves 
of an Apple-tree Branch, and then fix'd the great End of the 
Stem in the Gage; it rais'd the Mercury 2 + 4 Inches, but 
it ſoon ſubſided, for want of the plentiful Perſpiration of the 
Leaves, ſo that the Air came in almoſt as faſt as the 
imbib'd Water, 
And as a farther Proof of the Influence of the Leaves 
in raiſing the Sap, he alſo made the following Experi- 
1 | 

On the 6th of Augu/?, he cut off a large Ruſſert Pippin, 
with a Stalk 1 +2 Inch long, and twelve adjoining Leaves 
growing to it. | 

He cemented the Stalk faſt in the upper End of a Tube 
which Tube was fix Inches long, and one fourth Diameter: 
as the Stalk imbib'd the Water, it rais'd the Mercury four 
Inches high. | 
That he fix'd another Apple of the ſame Size in the ſame 
Manner, but firſt pull'd off the Leaves, andit rais'd the Mer- 
cury but one Inch: That in the ſame Manner he fix'd a like- 
bearing Twig, with twelve Leaves on it, but no Apple, and it 
rais'd the Mercury three Inches. | 

He then took a like-bearing T wig, without either Leaves 
- Apple, and it rais'd the Mercury One- fourth of an 

ch. 

So a Twig, with an Apple and Leaves, rais d the Mercury 
four Inches; one with Leaves, only three Inches; one with 
an Apple without Leaves, only one Inch. 

A 2uince, which had two Leaves juſt at the 
bn, rais'd the Mercury 2 + & Inches, and 
conſiderable time, | 
A Sprig of Mint fix'd in the ſame Manner, rais d the Mer- 
wry 3 + + Inches, = to four Feet five Inches Height of Wa- 
8 

Theſe and many more Experiments of the Rev. Dr. Hale, 
that curious Inquirer into the Cauſes, State, and cer of 
Vegetation, evidently ſhew the great Perſpiration of the Leaves 
of Plants, and their great Uſe in raiſing the Sap, and other 
Functions of Vegetable Nature: To whoſe excellent Treatiſe 
defore-mention'd, I refer the curious Enquirer. 

T ſhall add, that Nature has directed us as to the. true Di- 
ſtance we ought to train the Branches of Trees againſt Walls 
or Eſpaliers, which ſhquld always be in Proportion to their 
Leaves ; for if we obſerve the Progreſs of Nature in the great 
Variety of Trees, we ſhall always find their Branches grow. 


* — 


TR Inſerti- 


it up a 


diſtant from each other in proportion to the Breadth of their, 


Leaves : And it was upon this Account that the Romans 1a. 
much admir'd the Platanus, becauſe the Leaves being large, 
afforded them a kindly Shade in Summer ; but in 
when they are deſtitute of Leaves, their Branches growing at 
a great Diſtance, eaſily admitted the Beams of the — 

Some there are who aſſert, that by the Leaves of each aſpi- 
ring Plant, a Perſon may diſtin each Kind of Fruit, 
whether delicate or harſh, that the Hopefulneſs of the Fruit 


may be diſtinguiſh'd by the firſt-Leaves of the yearling Plant; 


and for this they lay down the following Rules : f 
" = That a ſhort and dark Green Leaf prognoſticates a 
T7 ruit. 

2dly, That a Tree with a 
Green, will bear a good Winter Apple; but the Stock hardy, 
to endure a. ſtiff elayey Ground. 


larger Leaf, thick, and of a dark 


_ 24ly, That 4 fady willowiſh Leaf, denotes a flat inſipid 
- 2s the Kentiſh Codlin, which kal our inſt Blaſts. 


eſpecially if the L. be limber, denotes a deli 
the broader the Le is, the fairer the Fruit, 


That a paler Green, as the Popinſay or Barbary Leaf, 


g 


- . Sthly, That a wrinkled, Leaf, neither very ; E 
" j 7 i very. dark, | 


bright, proves -Red-ſtreak'd.; Crab-ocks have geld der bey 
But there is no t Cettainty rh theſe Rules, >, 
Perſon, tho” ever ſo curious in his Obſervations, exact] S 
mine the various Sorts of Fruits by their Leaves, note dere. 
ing what many People have aſſerted. | whiky Mfg. 
before-mention'd Reverend Author, in bis T. 
Vegetation, fays, It is plain from many iments. 8 
ſervations before-mentionh'd, that Leaves are very and Op, 
in this Work of V. egetation, by being inſtrumental 1 Pio 
Nouriſhment from the lower Parts, within the Reach of 


Attraction of the growing Fruit, which, like f 
is furniſh'd with proper Inſtruments to ſuck ie hence ann 
Leaves ſeem alſo delign'd for many other noble and imd de 


Services: for Nature admirably adapts her Inftrument art 
to be at the ſame Time ſerviceable — good Purpoſ va 
| Thus the Leaves, in which are the many Excret,” 
in Vegetables, ſeparate and carry off the redundant Oh 
Fluid, which by being long detain'd, would, turn — 
prejudicial to the Plant, leaving the more nutritive Part 2 | 
aleſce Part of which Nouriſhment, we have good Ref, N 
think, is convey'd into Vegetables thro* the s, which X 
plentifully imbibe the Dew and Rain, which contain dal a 
phur, &c, a — 5 N. 
For the Air is full of acid and ſulphureous Particles: . 
when they abound much, do, by the Action ang Sk 
between them and the. elaſtick Air, cauſe. that ſultty H 
which uſually ends in Lightning and Thunder; and then 
Combinations of Air, Sulphur, and acid Spirit, which Are ws 
ſtantly forming in the Air, are, doubtleſs, very ſervice. 
promoting the Work of Vegetation; when being imbih'z bv 
the Leaves, they may not improbably be the Materials out; 
which the more ſubtile and refined Principles of Vegetables - 
form'd: For ſo fine a Fluid as the Air ſeems to be: Y 
proper Medium, wherein to prepare and combine the — 
exalted Principles of Vegetables, than the groſſer wat 
Fluid of the Sap : And, for the ſame Reaſon, it is likely ti 
the moſt refined and actiye Principles of Animals are alc 
ed in the Air, and thence convey'd thro' the Lungs — 1 
Jlood ; and that there is Plenty of theſe ſulphureo-azrial Þ;. 
ticles in the Leaves, is evident from the ſulphureous Exugy, 
ons that are found in the Edges of Leaves, of which Bees 1 
obſerv'd to make their waxen Cells, as well as of the Duſt i 
Flowers, And that Wax abounds with Sulphur, is plain, fr 
its burning freely, &c. | 
We may therefore reaſonably conclude, that one great Ul 
of Leaves, is what has been long ſuſpected by many, bz. 
perform, in ſome meaſure, the ſame Office for the Support a 
the Vegetable Life, as the Lungs of Animals do for th 
Support of Animal Life ; Plants, very probably, drawin 
oo their Leaves ſome Part of their Nouriſhment thro! th 


LEERS. Vi ide P Orrum. 


LEGUMES er LEGUMENS, are a Species of P 
which are call'd Pulſe, ſuch as Peas, Beans, — — 
call'd becauſe they may be gather'd by the Hand, withat 
cutting. Mr. Ray reckons all thoſe Plants which have a pay 


| lionaceous Flower, among the Legumes. 


LEGUMINOUS, of or belonging to Pulſe. 


LEGUMINOUS PLANTS, are ſuch as beat Pulſe, with 
papilionaceous Flower: Their Flower is difform, and ſome- 
what like a Butterfly, with Wings expanded; (whenct it i 
call'd Papilionaceous) conſiſting of four Parts; - join'd togetlir 
at the Bottom, Vide Papilionaceouns. 


LEMON TREE. vd, Limon. 


LENS, [ſo call'd of Lenis, Lat. mild or gentle, becniſe u 
old Times, thoſe who eat theſe Seeds, were ſaid to be of 
gentle Temper] Lentils. 


The Characters are; 
It hath a papilionaceous Flotuer; the Pointal of which become 
a ſhort Pad, 22 orbicular Seeds, which are, for the mf 
part, convex To which 2 be added, the Leaves are cm 
Ons growing to one Mid-rib, and are terminated by Ta 


4 AL 


| Phe Species are; | . 
1. Laxs vulgaris, C. B. P. Common Lentils. 
2 Pe C. B. P. Hs La. it 


3. Laws monanthes. I. L. Landl with 4 fingle Flore. 
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—Tyere are ſeveral Varieties of the firſt and ſecond Sorts, 
which differ from each other in the Colour of their Flowers 
ud Fruits ; but theſe are accidental, and will often rife from 
the ſame Seeds 3 for which Reaſon they are not worth obſerving 
zn this Place. | 10, ee Wh 
Theſe Plants are very common in the warm Parts of Europe, 
1 in the Arcbipelago, where they are the Food of the poorer 
doc of People, which they loath when they meet with better 
Fare; from whence came the Proverb, Dives fattus jam de- 
; gaudere Lee, Which is apphy' to ſuch as ſpur ar thoſe 
12 in eaſy Circumſtances, which they were glad of in a 
ndition. „ eee 
hey 0 Fe are one of the leaſt of the Pulſe Kind, and 
call'd in ſome Places Tills : They may be propagated in the 
fame Manner as Vetches, &c. but muſt be ſown à great deal 
thinner They will grow upon a dry barren Soil beſt, and are 
2 very good Fodder for Cattle; but as they require an annual 
Culture, ſo they are not at preſent very much clicem'd. Their 
Seeds are very good for P ions. | 
LENS PALUSTRIS, Duck-Meat. | This is a very com- 
mon Plant, growing upon ſtanding Waters in moſt Parts of 
England. "Ln | 


LENTISCUS, [takes its Name of Lentor, Lat. 3. e. Pli- 
ableneſs] The ick-Tree, 


The Charefers we 3: 


The Leaves are pinnated ; the Lobes growing oppoſite, and are 
falten d to one common Mid-rib ; the Male Flowers, which are 
produced upon ſeparate Trees from the Frut, have ſhort green 
quadrifid Cups, which expand in Form of Stars, having four or 
five ſhort Stamina, with large red Apices : Theſe Flowers are 
collected into a Bunch: The Ovary, in the Female Plants, which 
grows upon the Top of a long thick Foot-ſtalk, is commonly branch- 
ed, and becomes a Fruit, which contains a Nut with @ hard 
Shell. 


The Species are; 


1. LENTISsc us vulgaris. C. B. P. Common Maſtick- 
Tres. | FFF 

2. LENTIScus vulgaris, foliis minoribus & pallidioribus, 
H. E. The Male aftick-Tr ce, with lefler and paler 
Leaves. 8 v; 


Theſe two Plants are promiſcuouſly preſerv'd in many curi- 
ous Gardens in England, where they are commonly kept in 
Pots and Tubs, and houſed in the Winter, with Oranges, 
Myrtles, &c. but in ſome Places, which are well defended 
from cold Winds, I have obſerv'd them growing in the open 
Air, without ſuffering the leaſt Injury from our ordinary Win- 
ters; but in extreme hard Weather, they are ſometimes greatly 
damaged; however, as they are ſeldom quite deſtroy'd, eſpe- 
cially if the Plants are ſtrong, and have taken good Root in the 
Ground, ſo it is worth our Care to endeavour to naturalize 
them to our Climate; which may eaſily be effected, provided 

ou keep them in Pots until they have acquired a ſufficient 

trength, and then ſhake them out in the Spring of the Year, 
preſerving as much of the Earth to their Roots as you can, 
planting them on a dry warm Soil, and in a well-ſhelter'd Si- 
tuation; and in Winter lay ſome Mulch upon the Surface of 
the Ground about their Roots, to prevent the Froſt from pene- 
trating to them, as alſo in very ſevere Froſts you ſhould cover 
their Stems and Heads with ſome Straw or Peas-haulm, which 
will prevent their being deſtroy'd ; and after they have been 
inured to the open Air for two or three Years, they will then 
be moſtly out of Danger, and will grow much better than thoſe 
Plants which are kept in Pots or Tubs. | | 
Theſe Plants are propagated by laying down their young 
Branches in the Spring, which ſhould be flit at a Joint, (as is 
E in laying Carnations) and in dry Weather they muſt 
frequently water d, to encourage their ſtriking Root, which 
they rarely do until the ſecond Year, before which they ſhould 
not be diſturb” 3 but then if they have taken ſufficient Root, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted in April, placing them, as was 
before directed, into a warm Situation, obſerving to water 
them in dry Weather, as alſo to lay ſome Mulch about their 
Roots, to prevent the Ground from drying too faſt ; and in 
Winter lay a little freſh Mulch about them, to keep out the 
Froſt; after two or three Years, they will be ſufficiently 
hardy, and will require no farther Care, but to dig the Ground 
t them every Spring, and keep them clean from Weeds, 
i alſo to trim up the lateral Branches, to make them aſpire in 
Height ; but by. no means ſhould you ſheer them into Balls and 
Pyramids, (as is the common Practice) but let them grow in 


their utmoſt Luxuriancy, in which Manner they will | 
much more — than in thoſe ſtudied Fi wa | 8 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated — the Berries, 
which may be obtain'd from the ſouthern Parts of France or 
Spain, where the grow in great Plenty; they muſt be ſown 
in Pots or Tubs of light freſh Earth, and houſed in Winter ; 

for the Plants ſeldom come — until the ſecond V ear) but in 
mmer they ſhould be expoſed in a warm Situation, and often 
refreſh*d with Water; when the Plants come up, they muſt 
be carefully clear'd from Weeds, and refreſh'd with Water in 
dry Weather; and in Winter the Pots or Tubs muſt be re- 
moved into Shelter, but ſhould have a great Share of free Air 
in mild Weather ; and the Spring following, the Plants ſhould 
be taken up, and each of them planted into a ſeparate Pot; 
then plunge the Pots into a moderate Hot-bed, to facilitate 
their taking Root, after which they may be expoſed to the 
open Air, (as was directed for the older Plants) and continue 
to houſe them every Winter, until they are three or four 
Years old, after which they may be planted into the open Air, 
when they muſt be treated as the old Plants: 

Theſe Trees are always green, which renders them more 
valuable, and their Leaves being of a beautiful Figure, and 
their Heads generally growing very regular, renders them wor- 
thy of a good Situation; they ſeldom riſe above twelve or 
fourteen Feet high with us, and ſhould therefore be intermix'd 
with other Ever-greens of the ſame Growth. 


LEONTOPETALON, { aeowlorfraxcy, of zie, a Lion, and 
xr ao, d Leaf, q. d. Ln ; becauſe the Antients fan- 
cied the Leaves of this Plant reſembled a Lion's Paw] Lion- 


The Characters are; 


It hath a thick tuberoſe perennial Root; the Flnwer is naked, 
and conſifts five or fix Petals, which expand in form of a Roſe, 
garmſh'd with five Stamina; in the Middle of the Flower riſes 


the Peintal, which afterwards becomes a Bladder, containing 
many ſpherical Sceds. | 


We have but one Species of this Plant in the Engli/h 
Gardens, which is ; 


| LeonTOPETALON folus caſtæ ramoſæ innaſcentibus. Flor. 
Lion-leaf, with Leaves growing on a branched Rib. 


This Plant is found in great Plenty in the Iſlands of the A.- 
chipelago, and alſo in ſome Parts of Italy, but at preſent is very 
rare in England; it may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds, 
or parting of the Roots; but the former is the beſt Method, if 
the Seeds could be obtain'd from Abroad ; for they ſeldom 


produce good Seeds in England, nor do they increaſe very faſt 
by their Roots. Rees 


The Seed af this Plant ſhould be ſown ſoon after it is ripe, 
in Pots or Tubs fill'd with freſh light Earth, that the Plants 
may be removed into Shelter in the Winter; for if they are 
expoſed at that Seaſon, (which is the Time they do ariſe) the 
Cold will deſtroy them ; but in the Summer they ſhould be 
ſet abroad, where they may have the Morning Sun until Ten 
of the Clock; and when the Plants are ſtrong enough to be 
tranſplanted, they ſhould be each of them put into a ſeparate 
Pot, and in Winter placed into a Hot-bed Frame, where they 
may be ſhelter'd in ſevere Froſts; but in mild Weather they 
ſhould be expoſed to the open Air. 

When the Plants are two Years old, they may be taken out 
of the Pots, and planted.into. a. warmer Border under a South 
Wall, where they will endure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters very well, being ſeldom. hurt by ſevere Froſts, or too much 
Wet ; for which Reaſon they ſhould always be planted in a 

Soul, | 
Wipe beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Roots is in May, when 
their Leaves are decay d; for if you defer it till Zuly or Auguſt, 
they will be ſtriking out new. Roots, when they will not be ſo 
ſafely removed. ey produce their Flowers in Winter, for 
which. they are chiefly valued, SER | 


LEONTOPODIUM. Vide Plantago. 


. LEONURUS, [ Acdvep3%, of Ad, A Lion, and wok, A Tail, 
becauſe the Creſt of this Flower ſeems to reſemble. the Tail of 
a Lion] Lion's- tail. 


The Characters are; 


It is one of the verticillate Plants with a Lip Flower, which 
. of one Leaf, whoſe Galea or Creſt is imbricated, and 
much langer than the under Lip, which is divided into three 
Segments, out of the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, fix d like 4 
Nail to the hinder Part of the Fliwer, ſurrounded by four Em- 
Won K Lie Nang es, 
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; , which dt turn to ſo many Seeds, which are ob People have mixed a few of the Leaves in their Ballets, for 
2 Bae 2 Gow Se, . which before was the ſame Purpoſe, This Sort is eaſily pr ted, by planting the 


Flawer-cup. 
The Species are; 


1. LEonuRUs perennis Africanus, fideritidis folio, flore Phar- 
nicio MaJore. RD Prad. amt African Lion's-tail, with 
an Iron- wort Leaf, and a large ſcarlet Flower. b 

2. Lr ox URus perennis Africanus, ſideritidis folio variegato, 
fore Phærnicis majore. Perennial African Lion's- tail, with a va- 
riegated Iron- wort Leaf, and a large ſcarlet Flower. 

Lr ox Rus minor, Capitis Bone Spei, vulgo. Boer h. Ind. 
bete terra from the Cape of Good Hope, with a Cat- 
mint Leaf, 


| Theſe Plants are very great Ornaments in a Green-houſe, 
roducing large Tufts of beautiful ſcarlet Flowers in the 
ps of Oftober and November, when few other Plants are 
in Perfection; for which Reaſon a good Green-houſe ſhould 
never be wanting of theſe Plants, eſpecially ſince oy require 
no artificial Heat, but only to be preſerved from hard Froſts, fo 
that they may be placed amongſt Oranges, Myrtles, Oleanders, 
&c. in ſuch a Manner, as not to be too much over-ſhaded with 
other Plants ; but that they may enjoy as much free Air as 
poſſible in mild Weather. 

They are eaſily propagated by planting Cuttings of any of 
the Sorts, in Pots fill'd with light Earth, any Time in July or 
Auguſt, obſerving to ſhade and water them until they have 
taken Root ; after which they muſt be each of them planted 
into a ſeparate Pot fill'd with light rich Earth, and often re- 
freſh'd with Water, (for it is an Aquatick Plant in its native 
8 and in October they muſt be removed into the Green- 
houſe; but in May, they ſhould be expoſed again to the open 
Air, placing them where they may have the Morning Sun till 
Eleven of the Clock, obſerving never to let them want Water, 
which will encourage them to produce ſtrong Tufts of Flowers 
in Autumn. | 

Theſe Plants will grow to be eight or nine Feet high, and 
abide many Years; but are very ſubject to grow * 3 
therefore their Branches ſhould be pruned early in the Spring, 
in order to reduce them to a tolerable Figure ; but they will 
not bear to be often pruned or ſheer'd, nor can they ever be 
form'd into Balls or Pyramids ; for if they are often ſhorten'd, 
it will prevent their flowering. 

The ſtriped Sort is by many People valued for the Variety of 
its Leaves; but as that is occaſion'd by a Weakneſs in the 
Plant, fo the Flowers of that Sort are never ſo large and fair, 
as are thoſe of the plain Sort, nor produced in ſo great a 
Quantity. 

The third Sort is alſo preſerv'd for Variety more than its 
Beauty ; the Flowers of this being much ſmaller, and not fo 
well colour'd, as are thoſe of the common Sorts. 


LEPIDIUM, Dittander or Pepperwort. 


The Chara#ers are; 


The Flawer conſiſis of four Leaves, which are placed in form 
of a Croſs, from whoſe Cup ariſes the Piſtillum, which after- 
ward becomes a ſpear-ſhaped Fruit, which is divided in the 
22 by a Partition into two Cells, which contain many oblong 

eeds, | 


The Species are 
1. Ley1pium l/atifelium. C. B. P. Common broad-leav'd 
Dittander, or Poor-man's Pepper. | 
2. LEPIDIUM humile incanum arvenſe. Inſt. R. H. Low 


hoary Dittander, or Pepperwort. | 
3. LEIDIuu gramineo folio, five Tberis. Inſt. R. H. Graſs- 


leav'd Dittander, or Sciatica Creſs. . 
4. LE ID IU humile, minus incanum, Alepicum. Inſt, R. H. 
Low greener Dittander of Aleppo. 


5. LEPIDIUM capillaceo folio, fruticoſum Hiſpanicum. Inſt. 
R. H. Srubby Spang Bie- oF vs * 
Leaves. | 
6. LePip1ium Orientale, naſturtii criſpi On Tourn, Cor, 
Eaſtern Dittander, with a curled creſs Leaf. 
+7. LEPIDIUM Orientale, naſturtii (folio, caule veſicario. 
ee og Eaſtern Dittander, with a creſs Leaf, and a ſwell- 
in . | 
3. LEPIDIUN Orientale, caryophylli folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Dittander, with a clove-gilly-flower Leaf. 


The firſt and third Sorts are directed by the College of Phy- 
ſicians to be uſed in Medicine. The firſt grows wild in ſome 
Parts of England, but is generally cultivated in Gagdens for 
Uſe. The Herb and Root of this Sort were formerly uſed in 
Sauce, to give a warm biting Taſte thereto; and ſome poor 


fructu cancellato, ſemine coronato, Boerh, 


ſmall Pieces of the Root, either in Spring or Autumn, hy 
the Manner directed for Horſe Radiſp; but it ſhould be platt 
in — odd Corner of the „ 2. not near other >, 
becauſe the Roots will ſpread t up at a Diſtaß 
ſo = . the — — is n | , 
third be propaga Seeds, whi 
be ſown in the Spring 3 and when Plants are t 
they ſhould be thinned, fo as to leave them eight or ten lack? 
aſunder, and keep them clear from Weeds; which is all 
Culture they require. The ſecond Year the Plants will 
duce Seeds, and the old Roots will remain ſeveral. Years, br. 
vided they are not in too rich Ground. The Leaves and Seq, 
of this Plant are uſed in Medicine. W 26.7 | 
The ſecond and fourth Sorts are trailing Plants, which 


propagate very faſt by their creeping Roots : Theſe 
ſerved in botanick Gardens for Variety, but there E 
Beauty in them. 


The fifth Sort was diſcovered by Doctor Tournefort in Spain, 
This:grows ſhrubby, and will abide the Cold of our ord; 
Winters in the open Air, provided it is planted on 3 
dry Soil. It may be propagated either by Seeds or Cut. 


tings. 

The other three Sorts were diſcovered by Doctor Toy wt 
in the Levant, from whence he ſent their Seeds to the 
Garden at Paris, "Theſe are alſo preſerved in botanick (Gar. 
2 the ſake of Variety, and may be eaſily propagated by 


LEPIDOCARPODENDRON. 
We have no Engliſh Name for this Genus. 
The Characters are 


It hath a large ſcaly Elower-cup, in which are included 
Flrets, ſome of which are apetalous, and appear like Hairs, and 
other are hermaphrodite ; from the Middle of the Flnuers ariſes 
the Ovary, which is inchſed in a Sheath ; the Seeds have long 
Plumes like Feathers adhering to them. 


he Specierare ; 


I. LEPIDOCARPODENDRON folio ſaligno lato, caule purpu- 
raſcente. Boerb. Lepidocarpodendron with a broad Willow 
Leaf, and a purpliſh Stalk. | | 

2. LEPIDOCARPODENDRON foliis anguſtis longis ſalignit, 
neruvo rubro, florum plumis violaceo- * Boerb. 1. 
carpodendron With long narrow Willow Leaves, having 3 
red Vein, and the Plumes of the Flowers of a violet- purple 


Colour. 


3. LEPIDOCARPODENDRON is 7 gramineit, 


idocarpodendron 
with very narrow Graſs Leaves, a hooded Fruit, and a crowned 


Seed. 


There are ſeveral other Sorts of theſe Trees, which natu- 
rally grow in the Country near the Cape of Good Hope, from 
whence thoſe here mentioned were brought into the Europeay 
Gardens; where they are preſerved by the Curious to add to 
the Variety in the Green-houſe. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated in the ſame Manner as hath 

been directed for Conocarpodendron, and the Plants may alſo be 

2 as thoſe; ſo it will be needleſs to repeat it in this 
ce. | 


LETTUCE. a, LaQtuca, 


LEUCANTHEMUM, [ aeud:8uov, of au dee, White, and 
Ewteuo;, a Flower] Ox-eye Daizy. EY 


The Characters are; 


It agrees in every reſpect with the Chryſanthemum, except in 
the Colour of its Semi-florets, which in theſe are conflanty 
White. 

The Species are; 

I. LEUCANTHEMUM vulgare. Tourn. Common Ox. eye 
Daizy. 

2. LEUCANTHEMUM Alpinum maj us, rigido folio. Tourn. 
Greater Ox- eye Daizy of the Alps, with ſtiff Leaves. 

3. LEuCANTHEMUM radice repente, foliis latioribus ſerra- 
tis. Tourn. Creeping-rooted Ox-eye Daizy, with broad ſer- 
rated Leaves, t 
4. LEucanTH 29 abſinthii, Alpinum. Ciaſſi. Apine 


Ox-eye Daizy, with a Wormwood Leaf. 
5. LEUCANTHEMUMmM- tanaceti os e majore. Boerb. 
Ind. Ox-eye Daizy, with 'a Tanſy Leaf, aud a lage 
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HEMUM Canarienſe, foliis cthryſanthemi, ſapore 

b. E | Ox-ey 2 ; — Ch — 

2.0 Leal, and a Taſte like Pellitory of Spain, vulgarly call'd 
Spain. 

Palit of — montanum, foltis chryſanthemi. Int. 

2 UH Mountain 


L LucAnn⁰ gramineo folio, Inſt, R. H. Graſs- 
11 Ox-eye Daizy. | 
of CANT HEMUM latiſſimo folio, flore maximo. Tnft. 
% Broadeſt-leav'd Ox-eye Daizy, with a large Flower. 
' LEUCANTHEMUM Laſitanicum, argenteo laciniato folio. 
f . K. H. Portugal Ox-eye Daizy, with a ſilyer jagged 
N. 


; ANTHEMUM Anericanum fruteſcens, oni latis 

No 42 aſperis, flore albo, capitulis ſq s. Hloufſt. 
2 705 American Ox-eye Daizy, with broad rough Leaves 
— oppoſite, a white Flower, and a ſcaly Cup. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in the Meadows, 
. "| Parts of England, from whence the Flowers are gather'd 
ud brought into the Markets in London for Medicinal Uſes ; 
but it is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens. : 

The ſecond and fifth Sorts are many Times planted in Gar- 
Jens, for their Beauty 3 theſe produce large Tufts of white 
"lated Flowers upon the Summits of their Stalks, which con- 
tue a long Time in Beauty; they commonly grow two Feet 
eh or more; for which Reaſon they ſhould always be placed 
7 * Middle of large Borders, and require to be planted at a 
: Diſtance from other Plants, otherwiſe they will over-bear 
em: ſo that they are not very proper for ſmall Gardens, 
taking up too much Room. ; 

Theſe are very hardy Plants, and may be propagated either 
by ſowing their Seeds, or parting their Roots: The beſt Time 
for ſowing of their Seeds, is in March, upon a Border of light 
eſh Earth; and when the Plants are come up pretty ſtrong, 
they muſt be tranſplanted into freſh Borders of the like Earth, 
acing them at eight Inches Diſtance each Way: In theſe 
aden they may remain till Michaelmas, when they ſhould 
e removed into the Borders where they are to continue, 
ni the Summer following they will produce Flowers and 


beets. i 

if you would 4 them by parting their Roots, 
214 Seafon for this ork is in September or October; for 
* it be done in the Spring, they ſeldom flower ſo ſtrong the 
fucceeding Summer. N N 

The third Sort multiplies too faſt by its creeping Roots, 
which will ſpread and come up at a great Diſtance from the old 
Plant, ſo that it is hardly to be kept within tolerable Bounds ; 
but it is very apt to run over whatever Plants ſtand near ; for 
which Reaſon it ſhould never be placed amongſt choice Flow- 
ers, but allow'd a Place in ſome abject Part of the Garden, 
n a Corner allotted to it, where it will grow to the Height of 
four Feet, and produce large radiated white Flowers in Augu/? 
and September. ö ; 

The fourth Sort is ſeldom admitted into curious Flower- 
Gardens, it being a rambling Plant, and the Branches trailing 
upon the Ground, renders it unſightly, nor are the Flowers 
ery beautiful; ſo that it is ſeldom preſerv'd but in botanick 
Gardens, 

Theſe are all very hardy Plants, and will grow in almoſt any 
Soil or Situation, and there being very little Trouble in their 
Culture, they deſerve Room in all large Gardens. 

The fixth Sort is tenderer than any of the former, and muſt 
te preſerv'd in Pots and ſhelter'd in the Winter. This is pro- 
peated by planting Cuttings, in any of the Summer Months, 
into a Border of light Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them from the great Heat of the Sun until they have taken 
Noot; after which they muſt be planted into Pots fill'd with 
lpht freſh Earth, and expoſed to the open Air until the Middle 
ir latter End of October, when they muſt be houſed ; but 
ſhould be placed into the cooleſt Part of the Houſe, where 
tey may have much free Air in mild Weather, and muſt be 
tequently refreſh'd with Water; but in Summer-time they 
May be expoſed to the open Air, in a ſhady Situation, where 
they will thrive much better than if expoſed to the Sun, which 


ure to be water'd. 


This Plant is not apt to continue above two or three Years 
Vithout renewing ; therefore Cuttings ſhould be planted every 
aher Year, to maintain the Kind, where People are curious 
0 preſerve their Varieties. There is no great Beauty in this 
lant ; but it is preſerv'd in ſome Gardens, for the true Pel- 


itory of Spain, which, in reality, is a different Plant; tho 
3 a very ſharp acrid Taſte, much like that of the Pelli- 


Ox-eye Daizy, with Corn-marygold 


would dry the Earth too faſt, ſo that they would conſtantly re- 


The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts are hardy 
Plants, which will live in the open Air in England : They 


inning of March; and when the Plants 
begin to appear, they Id be earefully clear d from Weeds, 
and in very dry Weather they ſhould be refreſhed with Water, 
which will greatly promote their Growth. When they are 
about two Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds, 
at about eight Inches Diſtance, obſerving to water them until. 
they have taken new Root , after which Time the 


ey 
may be pr ted by ſowi f thei | 
* 2 . ng of their Seeds on a Bed of light 


will re- 
quire no other Care, but to keep theni clear from eeds, till 
the Autumn following, when they ſhould be tranſplanted into 


the large Borders of the Pleaſure-Garden, where they are de- 

ed to remain: In which Places they will afford an agree- 
able Variety, when intermixed with other hardy flowering 
Plants, and will abide a long Time. 

The eleventh Sort was diſcovered by the late Doctor Mlliam 
Houftoun at Campechy, from whence he ſent the Seeds into 
Europe, whereby many Gardens have been ſtored with this 
Plant, This Sort being a Native of 4 warm Country, will not 
live in this Climate, unleſs it is placed in a Stove in the Win- 
tet: But in the Middle of Summer, it will abide the open 
Air in a warm Situation, and will thrive better at that Seaſon 
abroad, than if it were kept in the Stove ; becauſe the Leaves 
of this Plant are very ſubject to contract Filth, and Inſects 
lodge upon them, whereby the Plants are rendered unſightly, 
and ſeldom thrive, This Sort may be propagated by Cuttings 
during the Summer Months, which ſhould be planted in Pots 
filled with freſh Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of 'Tanners-bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they have 
taken Root, and give them 8 Water: And when the 
Cuttings are rooted, they ſhould be placed in the open Air in 
a warm Situation, where they may remain until the latter End 
of September, when they ſhould be removed into the Stove 
obſerving to let them have a large Share of freſh Air in the 
Day-time, while the Weather continues moderate ; but as 
the Cold increaſes, ſo they ſhould be ſecured therefrom. Theſe 
Plants require but a moderate Warmth in Winter, ſo ſhould 
be placed with the more hardy Stove-Plants, and will require 
to be often refreſhed with Water. With this Management, 


the Plants will grow eight or ten Feet high, and add to the 


LEUCOJUM, [Aue, of aw, MWpite, and ty, a Violet 
i, e. White Violet] toeksGilliflower. : —. 


The Characters are; 


The Flower is c oſed for the mo | of four Leaves, 
which are placed Sp + a Ge Ho e ee 
riſes the Pointal, which becomes a long flat Pod, divided into two 
Cells by an intermediate Partition, to which the Valves adhere on 
both Sides, and are furniſh d with flat ſmooth Seeds, which are 
orbicular, and border'd round their Edges : to which may be ad- 
ded, the Flowers are ſpecious and fweet-ſmelling. 


The Species are 


1. Leucojgum incanum majus. C. B. P. Great hoary 
Stock-Gilliflower, with ſingle white Flowers. ED 
2. LEeucojum incanum majus, florè cinerices, C. B. P. 
Ids great hoary Stock-Gilliflower, with an Aſh-colour'd 
ower. | 
. Leucojum purpureum, vel rubrum. C. B. P. Purple 
or Red Stock-Gilliflower. | | 

4. LEvcojum incanum majus, coccineum, Mor. Hift, The 

eater hoary crimſon Stock-Gilliflower, vulgarly calPd the 
— ton Stock. Fe 

* UCOJUM violaceum. Tabern. Violet-colour'd Stock- 
Gilliflower. | 

6. LEucojumM incanum majus multiplex, flore purpureo. C. 
B. P. Greater hoary Stock-Gilliflower, with a double pur- 
ple Flower. | 

7. Lx ucojun incanum majus multiplex, Ss rubro. C. 
B. P. Greater hoary Stock-Gilliflower, with a double red 
Flower. 

8. Lxucojuu incanum majus multiplex, flore albo. Tourn, 
Greater hoary Stock-Gilliflower, with a double white Flow- 
er. 

9. LEvcojJum imcanum majus variegatum, pleno flore. C. 
B. P. The greater hoary Stock-Gilliflower, with a double 


variegated Flower. 


10. LEucoJuM majus incanum . K. album, flore ſim- 

lici, maculis in albo rubris. C. B. P. The greater hoary 
tock-Gilliflower, with a ſingle white Flower ſpotted and 
ſtrip'd with Red. 


1. Lzvco- 
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11. LevucojuM pleno flore, album, ſanguineis maculis fig- 
natum. Hort. 270. 4 Witte 3 — with a double 
Flower, mark'd with bloody Spots. a | 

12. LeucojJum * fore, album, purpureis macults ſigna 
tum. Hort. E hite Stock-Gilliflower, with a double 
Flower mark'd with purple Spots. 

13. Lx ucojuu imcanum majus variegatum, plena fore, Fo- 
liis in ambitu argenteis. H. L. The greater r 
Stock-Gilliflower, with a double Flower, and Leaves edg d 
with Silver. ; 

14. Leucojum minus & annuum. Dod. Leſſer annual 
Stock-Gilliflower. . 

15. LevcojuM album nah on folio viridi. C. B. F. 
The moſt ſweet-ſmelling Stock-Gilliflower, with a green Leaf, 
commonly call'd the hite Wall-flower. 

16. LEucojum album odoratifſimum, folio viridi, pleno fore. 
The double white Wall-flower, vulgo. | 

17. LEucojuM luteum vulgare. C. B. P. The common 

C. B. P. The 


yellow Wall-flower. _ 
18, LEeucojum luteum, flore pleno, minus. 
common double Wall-flower. | 

19. LEucojuM angu/tifolium Alpinum, flore ſulphureo. H. 
1 Par. Narrow-leav'd Alpine Wall- flower, with a Brim- 

one colour'd Flower. 

20. LEycojum angu/tifolium Alpinum, flore pleno ſulphu- 
res, Narrow-leav'd Alpine Wall- flower, with a double Brim- 
ſtone-colour'd Flower, commonly call'd the Straw-colour'd 
IWall-flower. | 

21. LEucojum luteum, magno flore. C. B. P. Wall- 
flower, with a large Flower. 

22. LEucojum luteum, flore plene, majus. C. B. P. The 
greater Wall- flower, with a double Flower. . 

23. LEUCOJUM majus, flore intus lutes, extus ferrugineo. 
Greater Wall-Jower, with larger Flowers, yellow within, and 
on the out- ſide of an Iron-colour, commonly call'd the Rave- 
nal Wall-flawer. 

24. LEUcoJuM majus, flore majore pleno, intus luteo, extus 
ferrugineo. The double Ravenal, vulgo. 

25. LeucojuM majus, flore pleno ferrugines. Tourn, The 
old double bloody Wall- flower. | 

26. LEucojum luteum, pleno flore, foliis ex lutes varie- 
atis, The yellow variegated Wall-flower, with a double 

lower. 

27. LEucoJum luteum, pleno flore, folits ex albo eleganter 
—_— The £Silver-ftrip'd Wall-flower, with a double 
lower, 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of theſe Flowers, which 
are preſerv'd in ſome curious Botanick Gardens; but thoſe 
here mentioned, are the moſt beautiful, and beſt worth pro- 
pagating in all curious Flower-Gardens. 

All the Sorts of Stock-Glliflowers are propagated by Seeds: 
The beſt Time for ſowing 'em is in the Beginning of April, 
upon a Border of freſh light Earth, where they may be ex- 
pos'd to the Morning Sun; for if they are too much expos'd 
to the Sun in the Heat of the Day, they are very ſubject to 
be eaten by a Sort of Fly, as they often are while young, 
upon a hot dry Soil : To remedy which, you ſhould always 
ſow a few Radiſhes amongſt them, which will ſecure em 
from this Miſchief : for the Flies will always prey -upon the 
Radiſbes, whereby your Gilliflower Plants will be preſerved ; 
but then you muſt not ſuffer the Radiſbes to be too thick a- 
mongſt them, for that would draw *em up very weak, and 
Cauſe em to be long- ſhank' d. When your Plants have gotten 


ſix Leaves, they muſt be tranſplanted into other Borders of the 
like freſh Earth, and expos'd to the Morning Sun at about 
four Inches Diſtance, obſerving to water and ſhade 'em until 


they have taken Root; after which, they will require no far- 
ther Care, than only to keep them clear from Weeds until the 
Latter-end of Auguſt, or the Beginning of September, when 
8 tranſplant them into the Borders of the 4 1 
arden; which ſhould be done, if poſſible, in moiſt Wea- 
ther, that they may the ſooner ſtrike Root, whereby they will 
be ſecurely falten'd in the Ground before the Froſt comes on, 
which would prevent their taking Root, and thereby either 
quite deſtroy them, or at leaſt cauſe em to flower very weak 
the ſucceeding Spring. Beat 7 
ere are many Pcople who make a great Stir about ſowing 
theſe Seeds, and tranſplanting the Plants always at-the ſame 
Time when the Moon is at the Full, in order to obtain a 
8 Number of double Flowers: but from ſeveral Vears 
Obſervation, I could never obſerve any thing in this Manage- 
ment, nor from the frequently removing the Plants, as is by 
ſome directed, which only weakers them, and cauſes em to 
produce ſmaller Bunches of Flowers ; but I could not find any 
more of them come double by this Management, than if they 


had never been remov'd : But the beſt Method that I have ob- 


— 
ſerv'd, to have theſe Flowers in the greateſt Perfection 


change the Seeds every Year, if you can procure a goo, hy 
reſpondent at ſome Place at a great Diſtance from my = 
will faithfully furniſh you with good Seeds: And in ge 
theſe Seeds, if you obſerve a greater Number of Peta ba 
uſual in the ſingle Flowers, it is a good Sign that the Seeq, 
ſuch Plants will produce double Flowers, « 
As theſe Plants are commonly biennial, and feldom continue 
longer than the ſecond Year, ſo there will be a Neceſity * 
ſowing Seeds every Year ; for when they have flower'q * 
ſeeded, they commonly decay ſoon after, as alſo do the Double 
Flowers ſoon after they are out of Flower; or if ſome of then 
ſhould continue another Year, they are ſeldom fo ff 


produce ſo fair Flowers as the young ſeedling Plants: ſo # v. 


upon the whole, they are ſcarcely worth ſta And tho 
ſome People recommend the propagating the le dom 
from Slips and Cuttings, as the ſureſt Way to have Double 


Flowers, which indeed is very true; yet the Plants thus nd 
are always weaker than thoſe rais'd from Seeds, and never y,,. 
duce their Flowers near ſo large or fait: Wherefore, (a 
ſaid before) it is better to have a Succeſſion of ſeedling 
Plants . every Year, am which you will always have ; 
Quantity of Double Flowers, provided your Seeq be 
good, \ 

The Brompton Stock-Gilliflewer is by many People moſt 
lu'd, ot the” Largeneſs of ne; Socks andthe Brightnes f 
their Colour: but this Sort ſeldom produces more than on, 
Spike of Flowers upon a Plant; whereas the Italian and Py. 
ple Sorts produce ſeveral very fair Bunches upon each Plant, 
eſpecially if they have Strength: And there is a Sort com- 
monly call'd the Stact-major, (which, probably, is the ſeventh 
Sort here mention'd) which branches out on every Side, and 
produces many fair Spikes of Flowers from one Root; theſe 
are of a beautiful red Colour: As doth another Sort, com- 
monly (tho? falſely) call'd the Annual Stock, which will pro- 
duce its Flowers the firſt Year from Seed ; but then the Plant 
commonly inue the next Seaſon, and flower again very 
ſtrong, and theſe often produce ſome Variety in the Colour of 
their Flowers, ſome being of a beautiful Scarlet, and others of 
a pale red Colour, and fome of them are finely variegated; 
and theſe all produc'd from Seeds taken from the ſame Plant: 
But this Sort is very apt to degenerate, if the Seeds are nc 
frequently changed. 

The ſmall Annual Stock-G:ll;Anwer will produce Flowers i 
about ten Weeks after ſowing, (which has occaſion d its be 
call'd the Ten Weeks Stock) ; and if the Seaſon be toleraby 
cool and moiſt, theſe Flowers will be very large: And may 
times there are large Double Flowers produc'd among them, 
which renders them well worth propagating, eſpecially if you 
ſow them in May, which will cauſe them to flower in Auguf 
and September, when Flowers are beginning to be ſcarce in the 
Gardens. Theſe Plants produce ripe Seeds the ſame Yex, 
and rarely ſurvive thro' a Winter. 

Theſe Plants ſhould all be planted in a freſh light Soi, 
which muſt not be dung'd ; for they don't do ſo well upon 
rich Soil, in which they are apt to grow very rank, and th 
their Roots canker and decay; ſo that they ſeldom abide th 
Winter in ſuch Soils ; but in a freſh Soil they will! ſtand or 
ordinary Winters extremely well, and will produce large far 
Flowers. 

The Common Single Hall-fower is very ſeldom cultivated 
in Gardens, but is often found growing upon old Wall and 
Buildings in divers Parts of England : This is the Sort which b 
directed in the College Diſpenſatory for medicinal Uſes. But 
the Double of this Kind is very common in moſt of the Engl 
Gardens, which is propagated by planting Slips or Cuttings in 
any of the Spring Months, obſerving to water and ſhade the 
until they have taken Root; after which they may be remor'd 
to the Places where they are to remain. 

'The'Straw-colour'd Wall-fower with Double Flowers wa 
formerly more common in the Engliſb Gardens than at preſent: 
15 is a dr! finer Sort for Shew than the 22388 

lants generally growing more upright; and the Spikes 0 
"nag. — much ns. and pai or cloſer together tha 
thoſe : But the Flowers have very little Scent ; which, | ſup- 
pole, has occaſion'd its being leſs cultivated than it was formet- 
ly; tho* indeed, for Shew, it is inferior to none of the Soft 
of Wall-flowers : This is alſo propagated by Slips, as the Com 
mon Ton * — 

The White Vall. fower is propagated by ſowing the Seeds in 
April, in the 2 — directed for red Stock- Gullifiows?s5 
and if the Seeds are good, there will be many Double Flowers 
produc'd amongſt them, which may be continu'd, by plinting 
the Slips in the ſame manner as has been directed for the Com- 
mon Mall. fer. But the Double of this Kind being ſome 
what tenderer than the other Sorts of Wall-flotvers, ſhould 
planted into Pots fill'd with light freſh Earth, and in the Win 
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— * We 
n ſhould. he plac' d. undet : a Hot- bed Frame, where 
ru ; oy be ſnelter d from ſevere Froſis ; but in mild Weather 
0 {bould have 2s much free open Air as poſlible ; in which 
2 -ement they will endure two or three Years, and produce 
ir Flowers. Abe 
9 flowering . a Seed. 
zn the ſame. manner as the Stock-Grijliflowers ; for tho! it will 
in": from Slips, yet theſe ſeldom make fo good Plants as: thoſe 
"oduc'd from Seeds, nor will they flower ſo ſtrong. This Sort 
rarely produces many Double Flowers, but yet is, well worth 
ropagatings for the Largeneſs and Sweetneſs of its Flowers; 
— it they are planted in a yery poor dry Soil, will conti- 


nue two OF: three Years, and endure the Cold extremely 


ide Ravenal Wall-flower is at * in the greateſt 
Eſteem with the curious Floriſts, the Flowers ef this Kind be- 
ing full as large as the laſt- mentionꝰd Sort, and are of a fine 
reddiſh or Iron Colour on the Outſide, as alſo of an extraor- 
dinary Sweetneſs; and this is more apt to produce Double 
Flowers than the former: It is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in March, and. manag'd as was directed for the 
@-c&-Gillifawer, obſerving never to plant them in a rich Soil, 
which will cauſe them to grow very faſt during. the Summer 


Seaſon; but they ſeldom endure. the Winter in ſuch Soils. 


% 


The Double- flower d Plants of this Kind may alſo be propa- 
ted by Slips, in the ſame manner as the before-mention'd 
ts; but theſe ſhould be ſhelter'd in Winter, as was directed 

for the White Yall-flower, otherwiſe they are ſubject to be 

kil'd by very ſharp Froſts. The Seeds of this Kind ſhould be 

often chang d, or elſe they will greatly degenerate, , 
The old Double Bloody 3 was formerly more 

common in England than at preſent, it being at this Time 

rarely to be ſeen: This. is a Variety of the Common Double 

Mall. finver, from which it only differs in having the Outſide 

of the Petals of a Bloody Colour : .It may be propagated by 

Slips,. as the Common Sort; but requires to be ſhelter'd from 

extreme Cold in the Winter, which often deſtroys theſe Plants 

if they are too much expos'd to it. 

The Yellow-ſtrip'd Wall- flotmer is alſo a Variety of the 
Common Double Sort, having its Leaves beautifully variegated 
in the Spring and Winter Seaſon ; but in the Summer, when 
the Plants are very free of Growth, they degenerate to be al- 
moſt quite plain, ſo that at that Seaſon there is very little 
Beuty in them: This is alſo propagated by Slips, as the Com- 
mon Sort:; but ſhould be planted in a warm Situation, other- 
wiſe it will often ſuffer by great Colds in Winter. 

The Silver-ſtrip'd Wall.fletwer is much more beautiful than 
the laſt, and generally retains its beautiful Variegation through 
the whole Lear: This is propagated by Slips, as the former; 
but ſhould be ſhelter'd in Winter, being much tenderer than 
the laſt ; for which Reaſon, the Plants ſhould be ſet into Pots, 
and treated as the Double White J/all-flower : But you ſhould 
obſerve, never to plant them in a rich Soil, which will cauſe 
them to become plain, (as L have often obſerv'd): nor ſhould 
they have too much Moiſture, which very often deſtroys 


em, | 

All the Sorts of Jall-fowers will abide the Cold much 
better if planted in a very gravelly and ſtony Soil, than when 
they are in a rich Earth, as may be obſerv'd by thoſe which 
grow upon the Tops of Walls, and other Buildings, where 
ſometimes they are very much expos'd to the cold Winds, and 
yet often endure the ſharpeſt Winters; when thoſe which 
were planted in a good Soil have been deſtroy'd, notwithſtand- 
Ing they have a warm Situation, | RE 


LEVEL, a Mathematical Inſtrument, ſerving to draw a 
Line parallel to Horizon, not only for various Uſes in Maſon- 
, &c. but alſo to meaſure 9 of Aſcent and Deſ- 
cent between ſeveral Places, for the Conveying of Water, 

aning of Fens, c. | 1 . 

A Water Level ſhews the horizontal Line, by means of a 
arface of Water, or other Liquid, founded on this Principle, 
that Water always naturally places itſelf level. N 
The moſt ſimple Inſtrument for this Uſe, is made of a long 


. - 


ſo that being 
hews the Line of Level, 2 ln y3 41% 5 

This Level is alſo made with two Cups fill'd to the two 
Ends of a Pipe three or four Feet long, about an Inch in dia- 
meter; by means Whereof, the Water communicates from 
the one to the other Cup; and this, Pipe being moveable on 
its Stand, by means of a Ball and Socket, when the two Cups 


eye equally full of Water, the two Surfaces mark the Line 


of Level, 


Inſtead of Cups, this Inſtrument may be made with two 


ſhort Cylinders of Glaſs three or four Inches long, faſten'd to 
ah End of the Pipe with Wax or Maſtick ; then the Pipe 


is alſo. propagated, by Seeds, D 


wooden Trough or Canal whoſe Sides are parallel to its Baſe ; 
equally fill'd with Water, the Surface thereof 


being fill'd either with common or cblour'd Water, will ſhew 

itſelf. through the Cy linder, by means of which the Line of 
evel is determin'd ; the Height of the Water; with reſpect 

to the Center of the Earth, being always the fame in both 

Cylinders, | This Level is very ebtnmodicus in Levelling ſmall 
iftances.,. | FOX 


If you would level any Piece of Ground that you can ſee 
from - Side to Side, or from the Middle to any Side, ſet up 
your Inſtrument in the Middle of it, whethe it be a V uter 
Level or a Ground Lewel with Sights: Place it ſo high, that. 
you may ſee over the higheſt Part of the Ground half a Foot, 
or a Foot; then ſet up a,Stake in the Middle, ſo that the Top 
may be exactly level with;the Sights, and another Stake on the 
higheſt Side, the Top of which muſt be level with the 
middle Stake: I hen either turn the Level or Look-back Sight, 
and ſet up another Stake on the Lower Ground level with the 


2 Ws ſo then you will have three Stakes ſtanding in a 
evel. | 


Ihen keeping your Level true to the middle Stake, turn 
it till it makes right Angles. with the three Stakes, and ſet 
up two Stakes on each Side one, Level with thoſe three: ſo 
2 then you will have five Stakes in two Lines ſet true 

evel, | 

If the Ground be large, you may ſet up two Rows more 
b the Level ; but five Stakes ate enough in a ſmall 

round. | | | 

When this is done, you may lay your Level aſide, and 
look over the Head of one to the Head of another, and cauſe 
the Perſon who aſſiſts you to put down Stakes between two 
and two, till you have ſet as many Stakes Level in the Ground 
as you think convenient; or you may uſe a Rule, which 
being plac'd level with the Head of the Stake, you may look 
over that to the Head of the other, and put Stakes down 
1 you, and the other Stake to what Number you 
pleaſe. E 8 a "Wy 

The Ground being thus ſtaked out, with all the Stakes 
Heads level, and half a Foot higher than the higheſt Ground, 
in ſome Grounds the middle Stakes and the Stakes in the 
Croſs-Line will be the Level- Line the Ground muſt be brought 
to; that is, abating the Hill, and filling up the Low Side to 
the Level of the Mid-Line. But if the Ground be very un- 
even, then you mult meaſure over all the Stakes, and take 
them middle high for their Mean-Level, and, by the Rule of 
Three, proportion your Ground to that. 


z 


As for Inſtance : If a Valley be ten Poles in Length, and 


two Feet in Depth from the ſtrait Line, and there be a Hill 


five Poles long; How many Feet deep muſt a Perſon ſink thoſe - 


five Poles to fill up the Valley? This Queſtion may be reſolv'd 

by the Inverſe or Back Rule of Three, and will ſtand thus; As 

5 is to 2, ſois 19 to 4. 

3 —— 0 
2 


5)20(4 


So that a Perſons muſt go. four Feet deep in fuch a Hill to 


make good ſuch a Valley. ; | 
If you are to abutt the Top of a Hill four Feet deep, and 
two Poles from the Top of that Hill, thoſe four Feet are to 
come out. l eg | 
To perform this, ſet up a Stake on the Top of a Hill two 
or three Feet above Ground, and another of the ſame Height 
where the Depth comes out; ſet down a Stake three Rods 
from that, till the Head comes to be in a Line with theſe two, 
and at that Stake you muſt be one Foot deep. 8 
At ſix Poles, ſtake down another, as before, and there you 
muſt be two Feet deep; Ihen ſtake down another at nine 
Poles, and there you muſt be three Feet deep; and you may 
ſet more Stakes at equal Diſtances, which will direct you ſo as 
that you cannot go amiſs. FS | | 
LEVITY, is the Privation or Want of Weight in any 
Body, when compar'd with another that is heavier, in which 
Senſe it is oppos d to Gravity: _ 1 | 
The School-men maintain, that there is ſuch a Thing as Po- 
ſitive and abſolute Levity, and impute this to Riſe and Emer- 
gency of Bodies lighter in Specie than the Fluids wherein they 


riſe, 


But beſides that the common Senſe of Mankind diſcovers 


that Levity is only a relative Term; we find that all Bodies 
tend towards the Earth, ſome ſlower, and, ſome faſter, in all, 
Fluids or Mediums, whether Water, Air, &c. 7 
Thus Cork is ſaid to be lighter than Gold, becauſe under 
equal 3 of Bulk the Gold will ſink in, and the Cork 

ſwim upon the Water. pn 
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Archimedes has demonſtrated, that a ſolid Body will float 


any where in a Fluid of the ſame ſpecifick Gravity, and that a 
lighter Body will keep above a heavier. | 
The Reaſon of this is, becauſe Bodies falling towards the 
Earth, thofe which have a like Number of equal Parts, have 
equal Gravity; ſince the Gravity of the Whole is the Sum of 
the Gravity of all its Parts. 

Now two Bodies have an equal Number of equal Parts, if 

nder the ſame Dimenſions there are no Intervals deftitute of 

Matter: Whence it follows, that as no Portion of Matter is 
lo ſmall, but that Body wherein it is contain'd may be wholly 
divided into Parts equally ſmall, there can be no Reaſon for 
the Deſcent of theſe, which will not equally hold for the De- 
ſcent of that. | | 

Hence it may be concluded, that thoſe Bodieswhich do not 
_ equally gravitate under the ſame Dimenſions, do not contain 
the ſame equal Portions of Matter; and therefore when we 
ſee that a Cube of Gold ſubſides in Water at the fame time 
that an equal Bulk of Cork ſwims upon it, it is evident that 
the Gold muſt have a greater Number of equal Parts of Mat- 
ter under the ſame Bulk than the Cork; or the Cork muſt 
have a greater Number of Vacuities than the Gold ; and that 
there are alſo in the Water a greater Number of Vacuities than 


* 


in the Gold. 
Hence we have a clear Idea both of Denſity or Gravity, and 


of Levity ; and know, that in a ſtrict Senſe, the latter cannot 
be accounted any thing poſitive, but a mere Negation or Ab- 
ſence of Body, which determines that Body to be lighter than 
another which contains mere Matter, 


LICHEN, Liverwort. 

There being two Sorts of this Plant, which are uſed in Me- 
dicine, and one of thoſe being accounted a ſovereign Reme- 
dy for the Bite-of Mad-dogs, ſo I thought it would not be im- 
proper to mention them here, tho” they are Plants which can- 
not be propagated by any Method, except by paring up the 
Turf of Grafs whereon they grow, and laying it down in fome 
moiſt ſhady Place, where, if the Turf takes Root and thrives, 
theſe Plants will ſpread and do well, The two Sorts 


are; 


1. Lich EN petræut latiſolius, ſve Hepatica fontana, C. B. 
P. Common broad-leav'd Liverwort. 
2. LickEN terreſtris cinereus. Raii Syn, Aſh- coloured 
ground Liverwort. 


The firſt Sort grows on the Sides of Well, and in moiſt 
ſhady Places, not only on the Ground, but on Stones, Bricks 
or Wood. Of this there are ſeveral Varieties, which are di- 
ſtinguiſned by the Curious in Botany; but as they are Plants of 
no Uſe, ſo I ſhall not enumerate them here. 

The ſecond Sort (which is uſed to cure the Bite of Mad- 
dogs) grows on Commons and open Heaths, where the Graſs 
1. in moſt Parts of England, eſpecially on Declivities, 
and on the Sides of Pits. This ſpreads on the Surface of the 
Ground, and when in Perfection, is of an Aſh- colour; but 
as it grows old, it alters, and becomes of a Dark-colour, This 
is often carried into Gardens with the Turf which is laid for 
Walks and Slopes ; and where the Soil is moiſt and cool, it 
will ſpread, and be difficult to gn ; fo that it renders the 
Graſs. unſightly : but this is the only Method yet known to 
have it grow in Gardens, where it is deſired. 

This is eſteemed a ſovereign Remedy for the Bite of Mad- 
dogs, and hath been for many Years uſed with great Succeſs. 
It was communicated to the Royal Society, by Mr, George 
Dampier, whoſe Uncle had long uſed this Plant, to cure the 
Bite of Mad-dogs, on Men and Animals, with infallible Suc- 
ceſs ; the Method of taking it he has delivered as followeth : 
Take of the Herb, and dry it either in an Oven, by the Fire, 
or in the Sun; then powder it, and paſs it thro? a fine Sieve ; 
mix this with an equal Quantity of fine powdered Pepper ; the 
common Doſe of this Mixture is four Scruples, which may be 
taken in warm Mill, Beer, Ale, ot Broth, He alſo adviſeth 
the Part bitten to be well waſhed, as alſo the Cloaths of the 
Perſon who is bit, leſt any of the Snjvel or Drivel of the Mad- 
dog, ſhould remain, If the Perſon bitten be full-grown, he 
adviſed that he be blooded, before the Medicine is taken; and 
to uſe the Remedy as ſoon after the Bite as poſſible, as alſo to 
repeat the Doſe two or three ſeveral Mornings faſting, 


' LIGHT is us'd in various Senſes : 1. Sometimes it ſignifies 
that Senſation Which is occaſion'd in the Mind by the View of 
luminous Bodies, = ae 

2. For thoſe Properties in thoſe Bodies, whereby they are 
fitted ta excite thoſe Senſations in us. 10 25 


4 
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conſiderably refin'd upon this Motion of Light, an 


which infer as many ſimple Colours. 


6. The Rays of Might do not ſuffer any Alteration of their | 


between that and the Eye, by the Means of which the Shun 
ſuppos'd to act on the other; and this is call d ſecondary L;4 
or deriv'd Light, in Diſtinction to that of luminous B. Hir. 
which is call'd primary or innate Light. &, 
As to the Phanomenin of Light, Philoſophers have explain! 
it ſeveral ways: Ariftotlez by ſuppoſing ſome Bodies to 
tranſparent, as Air, Water, Ice, &c. The Carte de 


3. A certain Action of the luminous Body on the 


Light, as it exiſts in the luminous Body, is nothin aſe bu 


Power or Faculty of exciting in us a very clear and viy; 
ſation : And Father Malbranch explains the Natire of N 
by a ſuppos'd Analogy between it and Sound 3 the t. 
which is allow'd to be produc'd by the ſhaking or Vibration — 
the inſenſible Parts of the ſonorous Body, f 
But the greateſt Diſcoveries into this wonderful Þ 
have been made by Sir 7/aac Newton ; That the Primary 7; 
conſiſts wholly in a certain Motion of the Particles of 100 
Body, whereby they do not propel any fictitious Matter f 
pos d to be lodg'd in the hidden Pores of tranſparent Bog,” 
but throw off from the Juminous Body certain very ſmall Po- 
ticles, whichare emitted every Way with . 5 
And the ſecondary or deriv'd Light, not in a Conatus, but 
a real Motion of theſe Particles receding every W from th 
luminous Body in right Lines, and with an incredible Veloci- 


L For it hath been demonſtrated by Mr. Romer, from the Oh. 
ſervation on the Satellites of Jupiter, that the of 
Zight from the Sun to our Earth is not above ten Minu 
and therefore, fince the Earth is at leaſt x0,000 of its own D. 
ameters diftant from the Sun, Light muſt run 10,000 of thoſe 
2 in a Minute, which is above 100,000 Miles in 

And if a Bullet moving with the ſame Celerity, with which 
it leaves the Muzzle of Cannon, requires twenty-five Years 
to paſs from the Earth to the Sun, as Mr. Huygens has compu- 
ted, then the Velocity of Light will be to that of a Cannon- 
Ball, as twenty-five Years is to ten Minutes, which is above 
I0,000 to I ; fo that the Particles of Light do move above 2 
Million of times ſwifter than a Cannon Bullet; from which Ra- 
pidity of Motion very ſtrange Effects may be produc'd : But 
Sir 1ſaac Newton has ſhewn, paſt Contradiction, that the 
Eight of the Sun is near ſeven Minutes in its Paſſage to the 
Earth, which is the Space of 50,000,000, a elocity 
10,000,000 times greater than that wherewith a Ball flies out 
of the Mouth of a Cannon. 

Sir Iſaac Newton alſo obſerves, That Bodies and Light ad 
mu 5 — one another: Bodies on Light in emitting, reflex- 
ing, refracting, and inflecting it; and Light on Bodies 
heating them, and putting their Parts into a vibrating Moti- 
on, wherein Heat principally confiſts : for he obſerves, that 
all fix'd Bodies, when heated beyond a certain Degree, do 
emit Light, and ſhine ; which ſhining, Qc. appears to be 
owing to the vibrating Motion of the Parts; and all Bodies 
2 in . and 1 Particles, if they be ſuf 

ciently agitated, emit Ligbt, which way ſgever the Agitati 
be effected, | $2 . FEY: 

The ſame great Author obſerves, That there are but three 
Affections of Light wherein the Rays differ, viz. Refrangit- 
lity, Reflexibility, and Colour ; and thoſe Rays which agree in 
Refrangibility, agree alſo in the other two, whence they may 
be well defin'd homogeneal : Again, the Colours exhibited by 
homogeneal Ligbt, he calls homogeneal Colours; and thoſe 
PREY heterogeneal Light, heterogeneal Colours. Front 
which Definitions he advances ſeveral Propoſitions : 

1. That the Sun's Light conſiſts of Rays differing by inde- 
finite Degrees of Refrangibility, 

2. That Rays, which differ in Refrangibility, when parted 
from one another, do- proportionably differ in the Colours 
which they exhibit, 

3. That there are as many ſimple and hom Colours, 
as there are Degrees of Refrangibility ; for to every Degree of 
Refrangibility belongs a different Colour. 

4. teneſs, in all reſpects, like that of the Sun's imme- 
diate Light, and of all the uſual Objects of our Senſes, can- 
not be compounded of ſimple Colours, without an indefinite 
Variety of them ; for to ſuch a Compoſition there are requir'd 
Rays endu'd with all the indefinite Degrees of Refrangibility, 


5. The Rays of - Light do not act one on another in paſſing 
the ſame Medium. ve ; 
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- There be no homogeneal Colours produc'd out of 
Je R rc which ate not commix'd in it before; 
Light Aion changes not the Qualities of the Rays, but on- 
ince te, thoſe that have divers Qualities by means of their 
Leen kee | | c 
The Sun's Light is an Aggregate of hor neal Co- 
5 whence homogeneal Colours may be call'd Primitive or 


Origin proceeds the whole Theory of Colours in Plants and 
Flowers. pts, 9. g. which are the moſt refrangible, confti- 
Vid, Colour, the dimmeſt and moſt languid of all Co- 


ſours en the contrary, thoſe, Particles that are the leaſt re- 
And, on ates Be of a red Colour, which is the bright- 
pt moſt vivid of all Colouts: The other Particles being di- 
— "iſh'd into little Rays, according to their reſpective Mag- 
ine and ees of Refrangibility, excite intermediate Vi- 
mender and ſo occaſion the Senſations of the intermediate 
— See Sir _ Newton's Doftrine of Colours. 
1 theſe Obſervations on Light may to ſome Perſons 
ſeem foreign to the ſubject Matter of this Book, yet, if 
thoroughly underſtood, might probably be found ve uſeful, 
learned and curious Inquirer into the Buſineſs of ye 
the Reverend Dr. Hales, in his Treatiſe on that Head, 
ab won the Query put by Sir Iſaac Newton [. Are not 
6 ＋1 Bodies and Light convertible into one another? And may 


ht which enter their Compoſition ? The Change of Bodies 
e.g roy and 1 Light — Bodies, is very conformable to 
« #6 the Courſe of Nature, which ſeems delighted with Tranſ- 
« mutations” ] add this Query * And may not Light alſo, by 
« freely entring the expanded Surfaces 0 Leaves Flewers, 
« contribute much to the ennobling Principles of Vegeta- 
« þles ? | | 
LIGUSTICUM, [takes it Name of Liguria, becauſe this 
Plant, in old time, = in greateſt Plenty near a River of 
bn, call'd Liguria] Lovage. 
The Characters are; 


; the Flowers conſiſt, for the moſt part, of five 
wo ire edited in form f 22 ; each of theſe Flow- 


are 
— 2 have a leafy Border. 
The Species are; | 
1. LicusTICUM vulgare, foliis apii. J. B. Common 
2. Licver IcuM Scoticum, apii folio. Tour: Scotch Lo- 
we, witha Parſley Leaf. 


3. LicusTICUM Græcum, apii folio, T. Cor; Greek 
Lovage, with a Parſley Leaf, 


The firſt of theſe Plants is often us'd in Medicine, and was 
formerly reckon'd amongſt the Kitchen Herbs, but is now al- 
moſt intirely caſt out of the Kitchen-Garden, and only culti- 


n ated for Phyſical Uſes : This Plant may be ealily pro ted 
y y ſowing the Seeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in a moiſt Spot of 
7 round 3 and when the Plants come up the Spring following, 


ey ſhould be tranſplanted out to the Diſtance of eighteen 
J or two Feet afunder, in 4 OP where, 5 they 
om We Wi ive exceedingly, 
—— A a: 4. "Wh Seeds: But the Herb 
ray be frequently cut for Uſe ; their Roots abiding ſeveral 
ears do ſhoot again continually after being cut; ſo that a few 
ants will be ſufficient for the Uſe of a Family, 
The ſecond and third Sorts are only preſerv'd in Collections 
if Plants for Variety, but are not in an Uſe at preſent. 


le may be propagated in the ſame as the for- 


ICIIES 


.* 


LIGUSTRUM, the Privet. 

The Characters are; 1 
The Leave Pairs fate to each other ; the Flower 
miſts of — Loaf 1 — and divided at the Top into 
e Segments ;. the Ovary in the Centre of the Flower-cup be- 
1 a globular ſoft Fruit, full of Juice, in which are lodg d 
mT... £4 


RY & 77 


The Species are; | 
r. LicusTRUM wwdgare, Park, Theat. The common 


? 


very 


« vot Bodies receive much of their Activity fon the Particles of 
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2. LiobsrAu¹ folits majoribus O niaght W tete 
anne fold retinens. Pla. An. The Evet-green Pri- 
vet. E rs a 
| F L16vsTRUM eli e luteo variegatis. IL R. Par. The 
ye - bloteh'd Privet. ata 5 5 "IR 

4. LIGUSTRUM foliis argentatit, Brezi, Prad. Th 
Silver-ſtrip'd Privet. ot * | Ws * : 
55. LicusTr UM Capenſe ſempervirens, folio crafſe ſubrotundo. 

ert. Elth. Evergreen Privet of the Cape of Good Hope; 
with a thick roundiſh Leaf. 

6. L1t6vusTkuM Agyptlacum, Alhenna vel Alana Arabum, 
2 Egyptian Privet, called Alhenna or Alcanna by the Ara- 

lans. | 


7. LrcysTROIDEs, gu Zixuſtrum Americanum aculeatum, 
fruttu 1 Plum. Prickly American Privet, with teſti- 
culated Fruit. f a 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in moſt Parts of 
England, and is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens, unleſs for Vari- 
oy It commonly grows about eight or ten Feet high; in form 
of a Shrub, but may, by Art, be train'd up to a much greater 
Height, and may be intermix'd amongſt other Trees of low 
Growth in Wilderneſſes. | 

The ſecond Sort will gtow much larger than the firſt, and 
is uz hardy: The Leaves of this commonly remain upon 
the Tree until the Spring before they decay, unleſs in very 
hard Winters; for which Reaſon, it is more eſteem'd than the 
common Sott. N 

Theſe Plants are eaſily propagated by laying down their 
tender Shoots in Autumn, which in one Year's time will be 
rooted enough to tranſplant ; when they may be remoy'd to 
the Places where they are deſign'd to remain, or planted in a 
Nurſery for two or three Years ; where they may be train'd 
for the Purpoſes deſign'd. 

Formerly theſe Plants wete greatly in Uſe for Hedges, but 
fince ſo many others of greater Beauty have been introduc'd, 
which are much preferable to theſe for ſuch Purpoſes, they 
have been intirely rejected, the Trouble in keeping them in 
Order being very great, nor are the Hedges made with them 
oa ſo thick and handſome, as thoſe made with divers other 

nts, | 

The two variegated Kinds are pretty Varieties amongſt other 
ſtriped Shrubs: Theſe may be propagated by budding or in- 
arching them upon the plain Sort, as alſo by we down their 
Branches; but as they ſeldom ſhoot ſo faſt, as to produce 
many Branches proper for Layers, ſo the other Method is chiefly 
us d. The Silver-ſtrip'd Sort is ſomewhat tenderet than the 
Plain, but will endure the open Air, if planted in a dry Soil, 
and in a warm Situation ; but if either of the variegated Kinds 
be planted in a moiſt, rich Soil, they are ſubject to become 
plain from their vigorous Growth. | | | 

The fifth Sort is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope, from 
whence it was brought into the Gardens in Holland, where it 
hath been 3 and communicated to ſeveral Parts of 
Europe. is Plant is pretty hardy, ſo may be preſerved in a 
common Green-houſe, with Oranges, Myriles, &c, Where 
it will make an agreeable Variety. It may be propagated by 
laying down the tender Shoots, which will take Root in one 
Your and may then be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots filled 
with freſh light Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade them un- 
til they have taken new Root ; after which Time, they may 
be treated in the ſame Manner as Myrtles, or any other hardy 
Exotic Plant, which requires to be houſed in Winter. 

The Sixth Sort grows plentifully in Egypt, and ſome other 
Places in the E/, from whence the Seeds have been ſent to 
Europe, and many of the Plants have been raiſed, which pro- 
ved ſo tender, that few of them have been preſerved : The 
Leaves of this Tree dried and powdered, are a great Mer- 
chandiſe throughout the Turkiſh Empire, and the neighbouring 
Countries, where it is uſed to dye the Hair and Naik of the 
Inhabitants of a yellow Colour, | | 

This Sort may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 


ſown early in the Spring on a Hot-bed; and when the Plants 


are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall 
Pots filled with freſh rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 


of Tanners-bark, where they muſt be treated after the ſame 


Manner as the young Coffee-Trees, and muſt be conſtantly pre- 
ſerved in the Stove ; for they are too tender to thrive in the 


open Air in this Climate, even in the warmeſt Seaſon of the 


Year. 


o 


The ſeventh Sort was diſcoyered by Father Phemier in A- - 
merica ; the Seeds of this Plant were ſent into England by the 
late Dr. William Houftoun, who gathered them at Campechy. + 
| This Sort is tender, and requires to be preſerved in Stoves, du- 
ring the winter Seaſon ; otherwiſe it will not live in this Coun 
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This Sort will grow to the Height of ten or twelve Feet in 
this Country, f is more hardy, than the former; ſo will 
thrive in the open Air during the Summer-months, provided it 
is placed in a warm Situation; and in Winter it may be lac 

in a Stove with Plants, which require only a moderate Warmth 
to preſerve them, This Plant muſt be frequently watercd 
for it grows naturally on thoiſt ſwampy Soils, near the Sea. 
Theſe may be both propagated by laying down their Branches 
in the Spring, which if duly, watered, will be rooted by the 
next Spring, when they may be taken off, and tranſplanted in- 
to Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and then plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, which will greatly pro- 
mote their taking new Root ; but they muſt be watered and 


ſhaded, until they are rooted ; - then they may be treated in che 


ſame mknner as the old Plants, 


LILAC, [it is an Arabick Name, tho“ ſome derive it from 
the Lily,,. becauſe its Flowers bear ſome Reſemblance to the 
Lil : It is alſo call'd by the Greeks 2:4, and by the Latin, 
Syringa, becauſe when the Pith is taken out of its thick Branches, 
they are made into Pipes] The Pipe- Lee. 


The Characters are; 


The Flowers conſiſt of ane Leaf, are Funnel-ſhap'd,. but di- 
vided at Top into five Segments, and are collected into oblong (ber 
cious Spikes ; the Flowers are ſucceeded by compreſs'd_ Pods, 
which are ſcarce an Inch long, and are divided into tius Cells, in 
tohich are contain'd broad, flat Seeds, which are compreſi'd on 
their Edges. * | 


The Species are; $ 


1; LI Ac Matthioli. The common Blue Lilac, or Pipe- 
Tree, | 
2. LILAC flire albo. Tourn. 
Tree. | . ORE? 
3. LIL Ac flore ſaturate purpures. Tour n. The deep purple 
Lilac, or Pipe-Tree. "FE Fr * 
4. LILAc 10 allo, foliis ex lutes variegatis, Cat. Plant. 
Hort. The Yellow-blotch'd Lilac. x 
e. Lit ac fore albo, follis ex albo variegatis. Cat. Plant. Hort. 
The White-blotch'd Lilac. 4 
6. LILAc — lguſtri. Journ. Lilac with Privet Leaves, 
falſely called, The Perſian Jaſmine. 
7. LiLac laciniato folio, Tourn. Lilac with 
falſely called, The Cuts leav'd Perſian Jaſmine. 


The white Lilic, or Pipe- 


cut Leaves, 


The three firſt Sorts do commonly grow eighteen or twenty 
Feet fen and are very great Ornaments to Euer of flow 
ering Trees in the Spting during their flowering Seaſon, 'q 
rightly diſpos'd amongſt Trees of the ſitne Growth, The fir 
and ſecond Sorts are more common than the third; but the 
third is much preferable to the .ſecond : The Flowers of that 
rowing much cloſer upon the Bunches, and are of a finer 
Purple Colour, and the Trees generally produce them in 
greater Quantities; ſo that this, and the white Sort, being 
regularly intermix'd, do afford an 4 page Variety, tho” the 
ſecond may be admitted to add a Luſtre to the other. 
Theſe ts are eaſily propagated by Suckers, which they 
ſend forth in great Plenty from the old Plants: "Theſe ſhould 
be taken off in October, and planted into a ie where 
they may remain three or four Years ; after which Time they 
will be fit to tranſplant into the Wilderneſs, where they 
are to continue: They will require no other Culture than to 
dig the Ground about them every off 
Suckers which are produc'd from their Roots; which, if ſuf- 
ſer d to remain, would ſtarve the old Plants, and grow up into 
an irregular Thicket. ere - $05 ee . 

They will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation, but do com- 
monly flower "beſt. in that Which is dry; for tho' a ſtrong, 
moiſt Soil will, tauſe ws to grow more vigorouſly, yet they 
are ſeldom ſo productive of Flowers, as in a dry Soil, which is 
generally the Caſe with moſt other Plants. 

The two variegated Sorts are WE by ſome Perſons, 
wh delight in ftrip'd" Plants, as Curioſities, but they have no 
feat Beauty in them; for in the Summer-time, when theſe 

nts ate free of Growth, Yer white and yellow Blotches do 
not appeat very plain: And when they do, it appears more 
like a iſtemper in them, than any real Beauty. Theſe may 
be propageced by budding or inarching them upon the common 


The Privet:leav'd Lilacs are of humbler Growth than thoſe 
beforss enen d, ſeldom' rifing above fix or ſeven Feet high, 
bit are vet Preat Ornaments in ſmall Wilderne-Quarters of 
floweritig "where" being intermix'd with other Shrubs, 
of the fan 


5 
produce their F 


Wers im much longer and Nlefiderer Bunches 


9 me other Sorts, and have a more agrecable Scent, og 


as they Sr 

peditious 1 

will, take Root in one Year fit to t | 

thus rais'd, will be much better rooted than 

N and are not ſo ſuhject to ſend forth Sub 
OOts. 


ſpect but in having its older Leaves deeply. out. in 
both very hardy, and will grow in alifioſt 407 Bl or Situze: 
and may be train'd up to regular 

while young... | i * wr: 1 


Roa Eau 23 e221. / | 
_LILIO-ASPHODELUS 3 TC call'd, . becauſe din $i. 
pareakes both of the Lih and Daffodil] The Aphodel * 


0 

);; 
eonſi/ts of one Leaf, which is deeply cut into fix . 
expands in Form of a Lily ; the #1 


Polyanthos abus. Hort. Elth. Greate 
Aſphodel-Lily, with many white Flowers. 


N 
eaves, and a ſingle purple Flower. 


ingly, if ſuffered to remain two or three, Years undiſturbe, 


Vear, and take off the 


Sort produces its Flowers in 
comes about a Month later; their Flowers are of a ſhort Du- 
ration, ſeldom continuing above two Days, but are ſucceeded 
by freſh Flowers for near a Month ſucceſſively; but the 
yellow Sort commonly continues longer in F 
the other, and the Flowers are ſmaller, and of longer Du- 


ration. 


the warm Parts of America; fo maſt be preſerved in Stoves, 
otherwiſe they will not live thro' the Winter in this Country 
Theſe may be propagated v 
under Ground, and fend for | 
from the old Root, which ſhould be taken off in the Spring, 
and each Plant put into a pretty large ſeparate" Pot; filled with 
rich light Earth, and then plunged into a moderate Hot · bed 

Tanners-bark, to forward their taking new Root: They mu 
alſo be frequently refreſhed with Water, but it muſt not be 


Growth, they afford an agreeable Polbent Theſe 
England, when they are conſtantly kept plunged in * 


3 * 
— * 


They may be propagated from Suckers as the.f, 


— 

N 8 Q +» 
Mm oduce them in ſuch, lenge * 
lethod is, to propagate them by Layers. 15 
rr . e e „ 3 Which 
to tranſplant; and Plans 

thoſs. x | uc'd 

from d 
The Cut-leav'd Sort differs from the other in RY Tn] 
ther to. 
ue 


10 7 


Heads, if rightly many) 


* 


The Qharacters ars; 100925 eee 
I hath a Root like Aſphodel (or, Kingſpear the Ein — 
n 5 
a! 1 , ower it ſucceeded by 2 = 
rut, which contains ſeveral raundiſb Secd i.. 
The Species are; aw 


pe Eil10-AsPHODELUS luteus, Park, Bar. 


"e! 

Day Lily. 1 K va. 

2. L1ti0-AsPHODELUS puniceus. . Parl. Pär. The Rel 

Day Lily. goes” dos 

3. LILI0-ASPHODELUs Americanus N maxima 
ever-green Aria 


s # ® 

** 
414 
x 29 
19 


4. LIIIO-AsPH DEL Us lateut minor, Inſt. R. H. 
leſſet * Aſphode-Lily. .. ., - of . 
ILI0-ASPHODELUs Phæniceus minor. Inſt, R. H 
The Tefſer red Aſphodel-Li f. 
6. LI LIo-AsPHODELUs Americanus, flore umbellaty alba, 


ct purpured notato. Plum. Cat. American Af el-Lily, 
with white Flowers growingin an Umbel, and a marked 


with Purple. 


7. Litio-AspHopELvs Americanus, foliis ſcille, fore wi 
arp urpureo. Plum. Cat. American Aſphodel-Lijy 
with Leaves like the Squill, and large purple Flowers growing 
in an Uende; Squ u, and * P * 0 Srowing 

. L1L10-ASPHODELUS Americanus bi olius ore ſmoulari 
Plum. Cat. American Lily- ſphodel, Eo gs 


The firſt two Plants are very common in moſt of the ol 
Engliſh Gardens, the firſt is often call'd by the Gardener, the 
Yellow Tuberaſe, from its having a very agreeable Scent ; but 
the other is called the Day Lily, or the e Oreag Liz, 


iff moſt Places. TIO n 
They are both very hardy Plants, and will multiply exceei- 


eſpecially the red Sort, which ſends forth great Quantities a 
Off-ſets from the old Plants, by which they may be eaſily pi 
pagated: The beſt Time to tranſplant their Roots is in $4 
tember or October, after their Leaves are decay'd, (tho? thy 
may be removed at almoſt any 'Time, vrovitled they are taket 


up with Care, and not kept too Jong above Ground): They 
are proper fot large Borders in a Pleafure-Garden, or to plant 


under Trees in Avenues, where they will thrive and flower 


very well; but they are too large for ſmall Flower Gardens, 
and afford Harbour for Snails and. other Vermin, for which 
Reaſon they ſhould not be admitted too neat choicer Plants, 


They will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation; the yellow 
ay. and June, and the red Sort 


ower 


The third, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts are. Natiues of 


eaſily, for their Roots creep 


many new Plants at a Diſtance 


iven in large Quantities, eſpecially until they have taken good 
oot,” leſt it ould Ot the tonder E 7755 WYATT +2900 «4 
Tele Plants thrive and produce their Flowers pl ntifuly. , 
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for the Fibres of the Roots will frequently creep thro? 
1 at the Bottom of the Pots, and ſtrike — the Bark, 
ich is of great Service to the Plants. During the Winter 
rr they are not very fret in Growth, they ſhould 
much Water ; but in Summer they will require to 
have Plenty of Water in hot Weather. When the Pots are 
filed with the Roots, they ſhould be taken out and divided to 
te them; the beſt Time for this is, when the Leaves 
+ in the leaſt vigorous State, which is generally in March. 
When theſe Roots are parted, it ſhould be done with Care, ſo 
not to break or bruiſe the larger Roots; for thoſe bruiſed 
: very ſubjeR to rot. "Theſe ſhould not be ſhifted out 
7 the pots too often, for that will prevent their flowering z 
where the Roots are confined, (provided it be not too 
uch) they will always flower moſt freely; ſo that they need 
* tbe tranſplanted oftener than once every Year, 
” Summer, When the Weather is hot, theſe_Plants ſhould 
have a large Share of free Air, by opening of the Glaſſes of 
Stove ; but they ſhould never be placed abroad in the open 
* for they are too tender to thrive abroad in this Climate 
in the warmeſt Seaſons. Theſe Plants uſually flower in 
Jul, and Auguſt, tho* ſometimes they will flower 
earlier and later in the Tear: And when they are in Flower, 
they afford an agreeable Scent, and make a firie Appear- 


The fourth and fifth Sorts are very hardy Plants, which will 
thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation, and do greatly increaſe 


by ES * bags to be managed in the ſame Man- 
ner 28 0 | 


1ILIO-FRITILLARIA. Yide Fritillaria. 
LILIO-HYACINTHUS, Lily-Hyacinth, 
The Characters are; 


I bath a Lily Flower, which is conpeſa of fix Leaves, and 
Hape like the Flower of Hyacinth ; whoſe Pointal afterward 
lecemes 4 globular pointed Fruit, for the moſt part thre:-corner'd, 
and divided into three Cells, in which are contain d many Seeds, 
which are almoſt round. To theſe Notes muſt be added, the 


But, which are ſcaly, and ſhap'd like thiſe of the Lily. 
The Species are; 


1. L1z10-Hy acinTHvs vulgaris, fore cœruleo. Inſt. R. H. 
Common Lily-Hyacinth, with a blue Flower. 

2. LILIO-HrAcixrHus vulgaris, flore nives. Inſt. R. H. 
Common Lily-Hyacinth, with a Snow- white Flower. 

3 LIIIo-HxAcIx Hus vulgaris, flore rubello. Inſt. R. H. 
Common Lily-Hyacinth with a red Flower. 


Theſe Plants are propagated by Off-ſets from their Roots, in 
the fame Manner as Lilies and Crown Imperials ; the beſt Time 
to take up their Roots is in Fuly, ſoon after the Leaves are de- 
cayed. Theſe Roots may be dried in a ſhady Place, and kept 
out of the Ground till Michaelmas; when they ſhould be 
planted in the Borders of the Flower-Garden, amongſt other 
hardy bulbous and tuberoſe-rooted Flowers, where they will 
makea pretty Diverſity the following Spring, when they are in 
Flower. 

They will thrive in almoſt any Soil, which is not over-moiſt, 
or too ſtrong Clay, and in almoſt any Situation which is open, 
and not ſhaded by Trees. The Roots ſhould be planted four 
or five Inches deep, and where they are planted in a Bed by 
themſelves, ſhould be placed about a Foot Diſtance from each 
other: But as they are very hardy, and do not require any 
Covering, ſo they are very proper for adorning the large Borders 
of the Flower-Garden. 

The Roots may remain in the Ground undiſturbed two or 
three Years, which is the better Method to obtain a large In- 


ear 


ſhould 


inning of May, when they make a 

Hh Anne, their Flowers being in Shape like the Starry 

acmth, 1 42 | , 

\. Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
ſown in Pots. or Caſes filled with freſh light Earth, ſoon 

they are ripe ; and muſt be treated in the ſame Manner 

a hath been directed for the Lilies and Martagons. The 


x 


Plants raiſed from Seeds will not flower, until they are four or 
five Years old, which diſcourages moſt People attempting to 
propagate them by that Method ; tho”, if it was more practi- 
ſed, there might be a greater Variety of theſe Flowers, than 
are at preſent to be found, ſince. it was by this Method that 


the great Variety of curious Flowers now in being were ob- 
tained. | Ont | | 


LILIO-NARCISSUS, "is fo © Pg, becauſ; „ ſemble 
both theſe Plants] Lily-Dattodit wy. Taule it relempoies 


The Charactert are; 


It hath a coated, bulbous Root ; the Flower is ſhap'd like 4 
Lily, confifting of fix Leaves, and is cover'd with a membra- 
naceous Sheath" Hike the Narciſſus ; the Fruit ſucceeds the 
Flower in the fame Form of the Narciſſus, is oblong or roundiſh, 


_ divided into three Cells, which are filbd with roundiſh 
eeds, 


The Species are ; 


1. Litio-Narcissvs Indicus, ſaturato colore, purpuraſ- 
cens, Mor. Hiſt. The Lily-Daftodil, of a deep Purple- 
colour. 

2. Litio-Narcissvs Indicus, flore albo, exterius rubente. 
Tourn, Indian Lily-Daffodil, with a white Flower, which is 
reddiſh on the Outſide. 

3. Litio-Narcissvus polyanthus, flore incarnato, funds ex 
luteo albeſcente. Sloan. Cat. Many-flower'd Lily-Daffodil, with 
a Carnation Flower, having a whitiſh yellow Bottom, com- 
monly called in the Veſt-Indies, Red Lily. 

4. Litio-Narcissvus Mor. Hit. 


aponicus, rutilo flore, 
Fo Japan Lily-Daffodil, commonly el the — 


J. | 

5. Lit1o-Narcissvs folio latiſſimo, floribus niveis inodoris. 
Tourn, Lily-Daffodil, with a very broad Leaf and ſnowy 
Flowers without Scent; 

6. Litio-Narcissvs Indicus, Narciſſus Liliflorus, aureus, 
ftrus argenteis amplis, cernuis gemellis, caule 


3 ibu 
magno c 72 ulaſo. Pluk. als Indian Lily-Daffodil, with 
ample Gold-colour'd Flowers ſpotted with Silver, and a large 


hollow Stalk. 


. Litio-Narctssvs Indicus, flore incatnato, Iineis albit 
Atriato, odorato. Indian Lily-Datfodil, with a Carnation 
Flower ftrip'd with white Lines, and of a ſweet Scent, com- 
monly called the Bella-donna Lily. 

8. Litio-Narcissus luteus autumnalis minor. Tourn. The 
leſſer yellow Autumnal Lily-Daffodil, commonly called the 
Autumnal Narciſſus. | 

9. Litio-NArcissUs Jacobæus latifolius Indicus, rubro 
flore. Mor. Hiſt. Broad-leav'd Indian Lily-Daffodil, with a 
red Flower. | 

10. Litio-Narcissus Indicus maximus ſphericus, floribus 
plurimis rubris liliaceis. Mor. Hiſt. Greateſt Indian Lily-Daf- 
fodil, with many Lily-ſhap'd ſpherical Flowers. 

11. Litio-Narcissus Indicus pumilus polyanthos. Mor. 
Hit. Dwarf Indian Lily-Daffodil, with many Flowers. 

12. Litio-Narcissus Zeylanicus latifolius, flore niveo ex- 
terns linea purpured ſtriato. Broad-leav'd Lily-Daffodil of 
Ceylon, with a ſnow-white Flower, ſtriped with purple Lines 
on the Out-ſide. 

13. Litio-Narcis8vs Indicus pumilus monanthos albus. 
— Hiſt. Dwarf Indian Lily-Daffodil, with one white 

ower. 5 

14. Litio-NArcissvs luteus vernus. Inſt. R. H. Velloww 
Spring Lily-Daffodil. | | 

15. Litio-Nagcissvs luteus autumnalis major. Inſt. R. H. 
Greater yellow autumnal Lily-Daffodil, commonly called Au- 
tumnal Narciſſus, 1 88 

16. Litio-Narcissuvs lateus multiplex autumnalis, Inff. 
R, H. Autumnal yellow Lily-Daffodil, with double Flow- 
ers. 

17. LILIo-NARCISSVs Bæticus, luteus minor odoratiſſimus. 
Inſt. R. H. Leſſer yellow Lily-Daffodil of Bætica, with very 
ſweet Flowers. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is 2 rare at preſent in England; 
but in Italy it is very common, eſpecially about Florence, where 
they bring large Bunches of the Flowers into the Market, and 
ſell them for Flower-Pots, by the Name of Narciſſus Bella- 
donna; and is probably one of the firſt Sorts of this Flower 
which was brought into pare This Plant thrives fo well in 
Ttaly, as to need no other Culture than the common Li 3 
and altho” it does not flower until Augu/t, yet it commonly 
produces good Seeds in that Countay, from which they pro- 
pagate them in great Plenty; but with us they require to be 
planted in Pots fill'd with light freſh Earth, and in Winter 
they muſt be ſhelter'd to prevent their Leaves being deſtroy'd 
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by the Froſt, which if it does not quite kill their Roots, will 
ſo weaken them, as that they will not recover Stre to 


flower in ſeveral Years after, tho“ you ſhould attend them with 
ever ſo much Care. This Plant produces its Flowers in Sep- 
tember, and the Green Leaves come up ſoon after, and abide 
all the Winter and Spring until May, at which Time they 
decay, ſoon after which the Roots ſhould be tranſplanted; for 
if they are let ſtand till July, they will have ſent forth new 
Fibres, when it will greatly injure the Roots if they are di- 
ſturb'd. N 

The ſecond Sort is leſs common in England than the firſt; 
this ſeldom produces more than one Flower upon each Stalk, 
which is ſmaller than thoſe of the former ; but nearly of the 
ſartie Figure; this is alſo cultivated as the former, an flowers 
about the ſame Seaſon. | f 

The third Sort is very common in Barbados, St. Chriſto- 
pher's, and the other warm Iſlands of the Wft- Indies ; but at 
preſent it is very rare in England: This Sort is much tenderer 
than either of the former, and will require to be kept in a 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, in order to produce Flowers. The 


| Roots of this Plant may be very eaſily brought from the J gſt- 


Indies, if they are taken up immediately after their Leaves de- 
cay, and ſent over in a Box dry; for if they are planted in 
Tubs of Earth, they generally rot in their Paſſage, by re- 
ceiving too great Quantities of Water, A 
The fourth Sort is ſuppos'd to come originally from Japan, 
but has been many Years cultivated in the Gardens of Guern- 
fey and Jerſey; in both which Places they ſeem to thrive as 
well as if it was their native Country ; and from thoſe Iflands 
their Roots are ſent annually to the Curious in moſt Parts of 
Europe, and are commonly call'd Guernſey Lilies; the Roots 
of this Plant are generally brought over in July and Auguſt, 
but the ſooner they are taken out of the Ground after their 
Leaves decay, they are the better: For altho' the Roots which 
are taken up when their Flower-ſtems begin to appear, will 
flower, yet their Flowers will not be ſo large, nor will their 
Roots be near ſo good after, as thoſe which were temoved be- 
fore they had ſent out freſh Fibres. As 2 
When theſe Roots come over, they ſhould be planted in 
Pots filled with freſh, light, fandy Earth, mix'd with a little 
very rotten Dung, and placed in a warm Situation, obſerving 
now and then to refreſh the _ with Water ; but by no 
means let them have too much Wet,” which would rot their 
Roots, eſpecially before they come up : About the Middle of 
Auguſt, ſuch of the Roots as are ſtrong enough to flower, will 
begin to ſhew the Bud of their Flower-ſtem, (which is com- 
monly of a red Colour) ; therefore you ſhould remove theſe 
Pots into a Situation where they may have the full Benefit of 
the Sun, and may ſhelter'd from ſtrong Winds; but by no 
means place them too near a Wall, nor under Glaſſes, which 
would draw them up weak, and render them leſs beautiful: 
At this Seaſon they ſhould be gently refreſh'd with: Water, if 
the Weather be warm and dry; but if it ſhould prove very 
very wet, they ſhould be ſcreen'd from it. 
hen the Flowers begin to open, the Pots ſhoald be re- 

moved under Shelter, to prevent the Flowers from being. in- 
jured by too much Wet; but they muſt not be kept too cloſe, 
nor placed in a Situation too warm, which would occaſion 
their Colour to be leſs lively, and haſten their Decay. The 
Flowers of this Plant will continue in N (if rightly ma- 
nag d) a full Month, and tho' they have no Scent, yet for the 
Richneſs of their Colour, they are juſtly eſteem'd in the firſt 
Rank of the flowery Race. | 

After the Flowers are decay'd, the Green Leaves will begin 
to ſhoot forth in Length, and if ſheſter'd from ſevere Cold, 
will continue growing all the Winter ; but they muſt have as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, and be cover'd 
only in great Rains or Froſts, for which Purpoſe a common 
Hot-bed Frame is the propereſt Shelter for them, under which 
if they are placed, the Glaſſes may be taken off conſtantly 
every Day in dry open Weather, which will encourage the 
Leaves to grow ſtrong and broad ; whereas when they are 
placed in a Green-houts, or not expoſed to the open Air, they 
will grow long and ſlender, and have a pale, weak Aſpect, 
whereby the Roots will become weak, ſo that it ſeldom happens 
that they produce Flowers under ſuch Management. 

- Theſe Roots ſhould be tranſplanted every other Year toward 
the latter End of June, or the Beginning of Fuly, and planted 
into freſh Earth (but they ſhould not be oftener removed, for 
that would retard their Flowering), The Off-ſets ſhould alſo 
be taken off and planted into ſeparate Pots, which in three 
Years 'Time will produce Flowers, ſo that after a Perſon is 
once ſtock d with theſe Roots, they may increaſe them, ſo as to 
have a Supply of blowing Roots, without being at the Trouble 
or Expence of ſending to Guernſey every Year for freſh Roots ; 
and the Roots preſerved here, will flower ftronger than thoſe 
which are uſually brought from thence, for the Inhabitants of 
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any Time from May to Juh, after which it will be too late to 
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thoſe Iſlands are not very curious in cultivating th 
Their uſual Method is 7 5 them at a —_ Dif; Rook: 
Bed of common Earth, where they let them remain for n 
Years, in which Time they produce ſuch a Number of 
ſets, that many times one ſingle Cluſter has contain'd ab, 
hutdred Roots; by which means thoſe which grow on ©? 
Inſide, ate ſo much compreſſed by the outer Roots, — the 
are perfectly flatted, and from the Number of Roots they 
all rendered weak, $90 ſo unfit to produce ſuch large Stec 
Flowers, as thoſe which have grown fingle and are of wh, 
rical Figure, 221 Phe. 
But when a Perſon has got a Number af theſe R 
it will be troubleſome to preſerve them in Pots ; therefor, » 
ſhould prepare a Bed of the following Earth, in ſame 30 
ſhelter'd Part of the Garden, viz. Take a third Part A 
Virgin Earth upon a Paſture Ground, which is light ; el 


you ſhould 4 
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put near an equal Part of Sea Sand, to which 
rotten Dung and ſifted Lime-rubbiſh of each an Qua 
tity : With this Earth (when well mix'd and incorporated) 
ſhould make your Bed about a Foot thick, raiſing it about * 
or five Inches above the Surface of the Ground, if the 8 * 
tion be dry; but if the Ground be wet, you ſhould * 
* or nine Inches higher: In this Bed about the Beg 1 
of Fuly (as was before directed) you ſhould plant the Ran 
about fix Inches aſunder each Way; and in the Winter wy, 
the Froſt begins, you ſhould either cover the Bed with 
Frame, or arch it over and cover it with Mats and Straw 
prevent their Leaves from being pinch'd with Cold; wh 
the Summer the Covering may be intirely removed, and th 
Bed kept conſtantly clear from Weeds, obſerving to flir th 
Surface of the Earth now and then; and every Year when 
the Leaves are decay'd, you ſhould ſift a little freſh Earth o 
the Bed, to encourage the Roots, In this Bed the Row 
may remain until they are ſtrong enough to produce Flow 
when they may be taken up and planted into Pots, * 
_ directed, or ſuffered to remain in the ſame Bed 9 
ower, 

The Roots of theſe Plants do not flower again the ſuc 
ing Year (as in many other Sorts of Bulbs) ; Th if their Bs 
contain two Buds in their Center, as is often the Caſe, they 
very often flower twice within the Compaſs of three Years; 
after which the ſame individual Root does not flower again in 
ſeveral Years, but only the Off-ſets from it, 

The fifth Sort is at preſent very rare in England, and only 
to be found in ſome very curious Garden; this is much ten- 
derer than. the laſt, and requires to he managed as was directet 
for the third Sort, with which Management it will thrive &- 
ceeding well ; but you muſt obſerve never to water theſe Roog 
after their Leaves are decay'd (which is ſoon after Chriſtmu) 
until they ſhoot out again in April, for Moiſture at that Se 
ſon, while they are in an unactive State, is very ſubje& to rt 
them: This Plant produces its Flowers commonly in Mard 
and the green Leaves appear ſoon after, 

The ſixth Sort is alſo tender, and requires to be kept int 
warm Stove in Winter; but in the Summer-ſeaſon' it will ber 
to be expos'd to the open Air, in warm, dry Weather ; thi 
Sort ſhould be treated in the ſame Manner as the laſt, with 
this Difference only, that it may be preſerved without being 
plung'd in Tanners Bark : This Plant produces its Flower 
nearly about the ſame Time with the laſt ; but the Flowen 
of this are much more beautiful, _ | 

The ſeventh Sort was brought fromPortugal, where they at 
in great Plenty, and is by the Inhabitants call'd Bella-dmn; 
but this is a very different Plant from that which the Hallam 
call by that Name, the Flowers of this Kind being larger and 
paler colour'd than thoſe of the Italian Sort, and' ſeldom have 
more than three or four upon one Stem, whereas the other has 
often ten or twelve. This Plant is propagated in the ſame 
manner as was directed for the Guernſey Lily (to which I refer 
the Reader, to avoid Repetition); the Flowers of this Plant 
are always produced about the. ſame Time as the Guern/9 
Lig; but are not near ſo beautiful. | 

heſe Plants do not increaſe very faſt in our Climate; fot 
which Reaſon a curious Perſon: ſhould be furniſhed with ſeve- 
ral Roots of each Kind from Abroad, in order to have ſome 
Flowers every Year, for they ſeldom blow two Years together, 
(as was before obſerved) nor does the ſame Root lower more 
than twice, which is commonly within three Years ; ſo that 
where there are not ſix or eight Roots of each Sort, it can't 
be expected to have Flowers very often, notwithſtanding no 
Art or Care be wanting in their Culture; for in their natite 
Countries they are not conſtant Flowerers. | 

The eighth Sort is a very hardy Plant, and increaſes ver) 
faſt from Off- ſets: The Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Roots, 5 
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remove them, for they will begin to puſh out new Fibres by 


the Middle of that Month, if the Seaſon; be moiſt, and many 
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flower in Augu/t ; ſo that if they are then tranſ- 
* it will ſpoil their Waben This Pe will grow in 
— any Soil or Situation, but it will thrive beſt in a freſh, 
. dry Soil, or in an open Situation, i. e. not under the 
light, ing of Trees, nor too near to Walls. It is commonly 
— by the Gardeners the Yellow Autumnal 1 &c. 

1 is uſually fold by them with Calchicums, for Autumnal 
0 -naments to Gardens, for which Purpoſe this is a very pretty 
7 * ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth Sorts are very ten · 
Jer Plants, fo require to be placed in a warm Stove, otherwiſe 
they will not abide the Winter in this Climate; theſe are pro- 

At by Off-ſets from their Roots, becauſe they rarely pro- 
FE. good Seeds ih Europe, The beſt Time to tranſplant 
dee Roots, and to take the Off-ſets from them, is in the 

fore they put out new Leaves. Theſe Roots ſhould 
Spriog, be o e - ae | 
be planted in Pots filled with freſh light ſandy Earth, and then 
junged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving 
4 refreſh them gently in warm Weather ; but they ſhould not 
lars too much Moiſture, for that will rot the Roots, eſpecially 
hen they are newly tranſplanted, or at a Seaſon when' they 
oi not in Action. The beſt Method to increaſe the Roots, 
and to have them flower _ and conſtantly, is to keep the 
Pots conſtantly plunged in. the Bark-bed in the Stove ; for 
when they are placed on Benches in the Stove, the extreme 
Fibres of the Roots, which are at the Bottom and Sides of the 
Pots; are never well nouriſhed ; ſo they do not produce their 
Flowers ſo conſtantly or ſtrong, as thoſe which ate. plunged. 
In hot Weather theſe Plants ſhould have a large Shafe of freſh 
Air, by opening of the Glaſſes of the Stove z but in cold 
Weather they muſt be kept warns, otherwiſe the Roots will 
decay, Theſe Plants do not flower regularly at any Seaſon of 
=, i ſor ſometimes they will lower in the Spring, and 
at other Times late in the Summer, or in Autumn; fo that 
the Time of tranſplanting of their Roots ſhould be varied ac- 
cording to the Time of their Flowering ; for thoſe which 
flower in the Spring, commonly drop their Leaves about Au- 
gut, when it is a proper Time to tranſplant them; whereas 
thoſe which flower in Autumn, will not drop their Leaves un- 
til the Middle of Winter. Therefore theſe muſt not be re- 
moved until the Middle or latter End of March : fo that, 
whenever their Leaves are decayed, and the Roots appear to 
be inactive, they may ſafely be * provided it be not 
in the Middle of Winter. Theſe Plants produce very beau- 
tiful Flowers, ſo are worthy of a Place in every good Stove, 
there being very few Exotick Plants, which make ſo fine an 
Appearance as theſe, when they are in Flower. 

The thirteenth Sort is much more hardy than any of the 

former, but will not abide the Cold of our Winters in Eng- 
land, if planted in the open Air : ſo that this Sort ſhould be 
treated' in the fame Manner as hath been directed for th 
Guernſey and Belladonna Lilies. This Sort is alſo — 
by Off-ſets from the Roots, but it increaſes flowly in this 
Country. 
6 fifteenth, ſixteenth and ſeventeenth Sorts, 
will thrive in the open Air in this Country; but the fifteenth 
Sort is the only common Kind in England : The others are 
preſerved by ſome few People, who are curious in collecting 
uncommon Flowers. Theſe are all propagated by Off-ſets, 
for they ſeldom produce Seed in England. The beſt Time to 
tranſplant the Autumnal Kinds, is in July, when their Leaves 
are intirely decayed ; but their Roots ſhould not be kept long 
out of the Ground; for they always begin to ſhoot out new 
Fibres in Augu/t, and in September they produce their Flowers; 
( that coming ſo late in the Seaſon, they are the more eſteem- 
ed, becauſe there are not a great Variety of more beautiful 
Flowers then in Perfection. Theſe Plants are of humble 
Growth, ſo are proper to intermix with Colchicuins, Autunmal 
Crocus's, and Cyclameris, in ſome of the Borders of the Flower- 
Garden, where they will make a pretty Appearance for about 
2 Month in the Autumn Seaſon. 5 

They will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation, provided it 

not too wet; for too great Moiſture in Winter, lying long 
near their Roots, will rot them, becauſe at that Seaſon they 
ae in the greateſt Vigour ; for after the Flowers are paſt, their 
geen Leaves continue; growing moſt Part of the Winter ; 
ad as the Warmth comes on in the Spring, ſo their Leaves 
ecay, | | | 
The Sort which flowers in the Spring, ſhould not be tranſ- 
Planted ſo ſoon as the others; for the Leaves of this do not 
=o till toward 

ou 


d. be tranſplanted in Auguft. This requires an Eaſt or 


y wuth-Eaft Border; for if they are planted too much in the 
13 ade, they will not flower ſo well, as when they have a-more 
o en or warm Situation, The Roots of all theſe Sorts ſhould 
main — — two or three Vears; for if they are re- 
ed every Year, they will not flower near ſo ſtr, nor 


the Middle of Fuly, ſo that theſe Roots 


ay 


roduce ſo great Increaſe, as when they remiin undiſturbed : 
But then the Surface of the Borders in which they are planted, 
ſhould be cleaned from Weeds, and gently ſtirred, when the 
green Leaves are decayed, arid a little freſſi Earth ſpread over 
the Borders, which will greatly encourage the Roots, and 
cauſe them to flower ſtrong, ec path 


. LILIUM, [takes its Name of ay Jriorth, poliſhed, becauſe 
its Leaves are, as it were, poliſhed ; or of wg, Which ſigni- 
fles the ſame Thing.] The Lily. | 

The Characters are; "- | 3 
It hath a bulbous Noot, conſiſting o herd) fleſhy Scales ad. 
her ing to an Axis ; the Fran jj KA ants Lo at 2 ; 
the lower is combo d of fix Leaves, and js Jhap'd ſomeibbat 
like a Bell; in ſome Species the Petals are reatly reflex*d, but 
in others but little; from the Centre of 15 Flower, riſes the 
Pointal, which becomes an oblong Fruit, that is commonly tri- 
angular,” divided into three Cells, and. full of compreſi 
— which are border d, lying upon cach other in a double 


The Species are; FF | | 
. 1. LILIU album, flore erecto & vulgare. C. B. P. Com- 
mon White Lil). 3 l 

2. LI Tun alhunm inodorum, Hure pleno. II. R. Par, The 
_— white Lily, without Smell. | 8 
. LILIUM album, flaribus dependentibus, ſtbe peregrinum. 
C. B. P. The 2 white Lily, la King Flow- 
en- | 
4. LII IU album, lato 


caule, multiflorum. H. R. Par. 
The white Lily, 
2s 


with broad flat Stalks, bearing many Flow- 


5. Litium album vulgare, foliis ad limbos flave ſcentibur. 
H. L. Common white Lity, Fink ſtrip'd AE 

6. Litium album, flore lineis purpureis variegato. D. Mar- 
chant. The white Lily, ftrip'd with Purple. 

7. Littum purpureo-croceum majus, C. B. P. The com- 


mon Orange Lily, vulgo. | 1 
| m. Park. Par. The dwarf red 
Lily. 


8. Litium pumilitm cru 
9. LILIU rubrum, multiplici fore. Park. Par. The dous 
ble red Lily. | 5 

10. LILIU M bulbiferum anguſtifolium. C. B. P. Narrow- 
leav'd bulbiferous Lily, commonly called the Fiery Lily. | 

11. Litium floribus teflexis, montanum. C. B. P. The 
Imperial Martagon, | ee e 

12. LI III floribus reflexis albis pun&atis. C. B. P. The 
white ſpotted tagen. 304 2 

13. LILTUM floribus reflexis albis non punctatis. C. B. P. 
The white Martagon, without Spots. 

14. LILIUn —— reflexis, montanum, flore pleno. H. R. 
Par. ou double flowering Martagon. | 
15. LILIUM flavum anguſtifolium, flore flavo, maculis ni- 
gris diſtincto. C. B. P. 11 peta aber Martagon, 
Ugo. | 8 8 

16. LiL1uM miniatum odorum anguſtifolium. C. B. B. 
The ſcarlet Martagon of Pompony, vn/go. - 1 

17. Litium Byzantinum miniatum polyanthos. C. B. P. 
The ſcarlet Martagon, with many Flowers. 

18. L1trum Byzantinum miniatum. C. B. P. The com- 
mon ſcarlet — as | : 

19. Litium Byzantinum, flore flavo. C. B. P. The 
yellow Martagon of Conſtantinople. 

20. LILIUM 1 majus, foliis ex lutes elegan-. 
E varitgatit. Orange Lily, with beautiful variegated 

ves. 

21. LIIIVM purpureum minus, flore pleno. C. B. P. Leſſer 
red Lily, with a double Flower. £ 
22. LILIUM cfuentum polyanthos. Hort. Eyſt. Fiery Lily 
with many Flowers. | - ; 

23. LiL1UM bulbiferum latifolium majus. C. B. P. Greater 
broad-leaved Bulb-bearing Lily. . 

24. LiLiuM bulbiferum minus, C. B. P. Smaller Bulb- 
bearing Eily: . | ; 

75 Lizium floribus reflexis, muntanum, flore albicante. 
C. B. P. The Martagon, with a whitiſh Flower. 

26. LIIIun floribus reflexis, monfanum, flore maculis rubris 
inordinatis aſperſo. The Martagon with Flowers ſpotted in- 
ordinately with red. | 4 | 

27. LiLium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore carneo. H. 
R. Par. The pale-red or fleſh-colour'd Martagon. 

- 28, L1iL1iuM floribus reflexis, montanum, longiore 56 
C. B. P. The Martagon, with a long Spike of Flow- 
29. E1L1UM floribus reflexis variis, ſve tertium. C. B. P. 
The ſtriped Martagon. 1 

30. LI I Tun 
: 
' 
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EY VERY 8 


LI 
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. 111on oribus rgflexts, ta album pun#tatum. 
3 ; . 8 ſpotted tagon, with many Flow- 
1. LIIIun 1 ſeroiinem Hort. Ey/t. The late- 

ing M n of Conſtantinople. 4 

* LI Ti 3 reflexis, Americanum maximum, — 
rubente, ſerotinum. The greateſt Americen late-flowering Mar- 
tagon, with red Flowers, 


T. 


* 


The common white Lily is ſo well known, that it will be 
needleſs to ſay any thing of it in this Place : The ſecond Sort 
with double Fiowen, is by ſome Perſons preſerved by way of 
Curioſity ; but there is no Beauty in it, tor the Flowers ſel- 
dom open, and have no Scent, ſo that it ſcarcely deſerves a 
Place in a Garden : The third Sort with pendulous 
Flowers, is ſometinies called the bite Conſtantinople Lily, 
from whence it was formerly brought, but is now become al- 
moſt as plenty as the common white, Lily in many Gardens; 
this differs from the common Sort, in having ſlenderer Stems 
Which are of a-purpliſh Colour, and the Petals of the Flowers 
are narrower, and the Flowers are ſomewhat leſs, and always 
g down. 

Theſe Plants are all very hardy, and require no other Cul- 
ture, than to be taken up 2 other Year, (in July after the 
Flowers are decay d) and pull off the Suekers from them, which 
if ſuffer'd to remain on, would ſtarve the old Roots, and cauſe 
them to flower very weak; but they ſhould not be kept long 
out of the Ground, nor removed after their Leaves appear a- 
bove Ground, both which will weaken the Roots, ſo much, 
that they will not flower the following Summer. They increafe 
greatly from Off- ſets, whereby they are become ſo common as 
to be little eſteem'd. „ e 

The fourth Sort ſeems to be a Variety from the firſt : The 
Stalks of this are very broad, and have generally; double the 
Number of Flowers upon each Stalk as the common, which 
are equally as large and fair: But whether it will, conſtantly 
preſerve this Difference, I can't poſitively affirm, tho' for 
three Years paſt I have obſerv'd them to remain the ſame in 
two or three different Gardens. This is equally hardy as the 
common Sort, and is increas'd the ſame way. 5 

The Strip'd-leav'd Lily is a great Ornament to Flower- 
Borders during the Winter Seaſon ; their beautiful variegated 
Leaves always appearing in September, and are continued all 
the Winter, making a Fe Appearance in the Depth of Win- 
ter, when few other Plants are in Beauty : For which Reaſon 
this Plant hath been greatly propagated of late Years. This is 
increas'd as the common Sort, but the Roots ſhould always be 
planted in a freſh, light Soil, in which they will thrive exceed- 
ingly : But if you make the Ground rich with Dung, it will 
certainly deſtroy them, as will alſo a very wet or ſtrong Soil. 
The Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Roots, is the ſame with the 
common Sort. | 
The White Lily firip'd with Purple has not been many Years 
brought into England. Of this Kind there are two Sorts ; 
one of which is much more beautifully variegated than the o- 
ther; both of which were obtain'd originally from Seed. 
Theſe are both propagated in the ſame manner as the com- 
mon Sort, but ſhould be planted in a dry, ſandy Soil, mix'd 
with a little Lime-rubbiſh, and expos'd to the Morning Sun : 


In which Soil and Situation they will flower exceeding well, 


and their Stripes will be much deeper colour'd than when they 
are planted in a richer Soil, and their Roots will make a better 
Increaſe. | 1 85 

The Orange Lily is ſo well known, that it is needleſs to ſay 
any 2 of it here. That Sort which is commonly call'd the 
Double Orange Lily, differs from the common only in having 
two or three more Petals in each Flower, which is not con- 
ſtant, but very apt to degenerate to the common Sort, ſq that 
it is ſcarcely worth T unleſs for Variety-ſake. Theſe 
are propagated by Off- ſets from the old Roots, which are com- 
monly ſent forth in great Plenty, and therefore the Roots 
ſhould never remain more than two Vears unremov'd, becauſe 
the Number of Off-ſets would greatly weaken them, and ren- 
ner their Flowers ſmall, and fewer in Number. Theſe may 
be tranſplanted any Time from the Beginning of Auguſt to the 
End of October, for they do not ſhoot. again ſoon after their 
Stems are decay'd, as do the White Lilies; but, on the con- 
trary, remain till February before appear above Ground, 
N rr any Soil or Situation, but beſt in a 


b bulbous fiery ro gd ng > Flowers three Weeks 


before the common and is much more beautiful, 
Sort was more common than at preſent, as were ſe- 
veral other Sorts of Lilies It is as hardy as the com- 
mon Sort, and doth increaſe much faſter; for upon the 
Flower-ſtems, between the Wings of the Leaves and the 
, are produc'd ſmall Bulbs ; which when taken off, and 


nor be planted too near the Houſe. 


— 


lanted, do become ſtrong Roots in two Y ears, ſo that ;. 
be render'd very plentiful in a ſhort Time, Nr vg, 
plant all their Increaſe, This requires the ſame 8011 _ Ci 
ture as the Orange Lily ; as doth alſo the D Red 1, 
which is nearly allied to this. They will grow under 7. 
which renders them proper to plant in Avenues; w 
intermix'd amongſt other hardy Flowers of the ſame Go 
they will make a beautiful Appearance, and are very uſef,y 
furniſh Baſons and Flower-pots for Halls, Chimnies, &. 
ring the Seaſon of Flowering, 199 e 
moſt old 


he Imperial Martagon is very common in 
in England, This is equally as hardy as the common Lit 
requires no other Culture: The Flowers are produc'd 2 = 
latter End of May, and do make a very handſome Fi the 
the Middle of large Borders in a Flower-Garden, but the * 
is too ſtrong to be borne by many People; for which Reaſ, 
they ſhould never be plac'd in Baſons of Fl * 


owers in a Room, 


The 


roduce the 
the ſucceeding Summer. Theſe roquie atk 


Flowers rang 
ſuffer'd to re · 


light Soil, an 


and produce 2 Flowers. 


he Double . requires the ſame Soll and 
with the two laſt: This produces a large Quantity of füt 
double Flowers upon each Stem, which renders it very value 
ble: The Flowers do commonly appear the Beginning of Juh, 


or ſomewhat later. 

The Spotted Canada Martagon, is much tenderer than ay 
of the former, The Roots of this Sort ſhould be planted in 
warm Border, where they may be protected from ſevere hurl 
Froſts, by covering the . Surface of the Ground with Pew- 
haulm, &c. It muſt alſo have a freſh, light, dry Soil, and 
ſhould be planted at leaſt ſix Inches deep: 2 when the Root 
lie near the Surface, they are often injur'd by Froſts in Win- 
ter. 

This Plant was originally brought from Canada by th 
French, from whom we — firſt | ny with it ; sf 
we have receiv'd many Roots of it from Virginia, whereit 
alſo grows in great Plenty in the Woods. The Flowend 
this Kind are almoſt as large as thoſe of the Orange Lih, bu 


are more reflex'd, and of a fine yellow Colour, ſpotted wit 
Black: This flowers in July. 


The Red Martagon of Pompony, is one of the moſt beaut- 
ful Sorts of all the Martagons which I have yet ſeen, and pr 
duces the greateſt Number of Flowers upon a Stem of any d 
the Kinds, (eſpecially when the Roots are ſtrong, and hat 
remain'd undiſturb'd two or three Years) when they vi 
many Times have upward of fourſcore Flowers upon a Stem: 
The Flowers are not ſo large, nor ſo deep-colour'd. as ti 
Scarlet Martagon, but rather of a yellowiſh-red Colour, al 
2 with black: This flowers commonly the latter End 
„or the Beginning of June. | 
The Roots of this Plant are tender, and will not endure ti 
be often tranſplanted, for that will deſtroy them: The bel 
Seaſon to remove them, is ſoon after their Stems decay ; when 
they ſhould never be kept long out of the Ground, but plant- 
ed again as ſoon as poſſible. Theſe require a freſh, light, 
ſandy Soil, but will by no means thrive in a rich, moiſt Soil, 
which will cauſe em to rot; and they muſt have an open 
Expoſure, for if they are over-hung by Trees, they will not 
thrive. This ſhould alſo be planted as deep in the Ground a 
the Canada Martagon, for the ſame Reaſon as was before ob- 
ſerv*d on that. 5 | 
. The Scarlet Martagon, with many Flowers, is in ſome cuti- 
ous Gardens very common, it being a very hardy Plant in re- 
ſpect to Cold, which it enduresvery well, and is eaſily propaga- 
ted from Off-ſets, as the other Sorts ; but muſt have a Warm, 
light, dry Soil, which ſhould not be dung'd, nor overſhadow'd 
with Trees, either of which will cauſe the to decay. This i 
a very beautiful Flower, and very proper to adorn the Bonden 
of large Flower-Gardens. It produces its Flowers in Ju) 
after moſt of the other Sorts, which are of a deep-ſcarlet Co- 
lour, growing many upon a Stalk, | 
The other Scarlet * is alſo common in ſome G. 
dens, but is not ſo much valu'd as the laſt; the Elowen ade 
not ſo deep colour'd, and it ſeldom has more than fix or eigut 
upon a Stem. This flowers much about the fame Time 4 the 
former, and requires the ſame Soil and Culture, 
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n . ” 
-llnu Martagon of Conſtantinople is very rare in Eng- 
Te and only to be found in tho aaa ay 
100 us Collectors of theſe Beauties ; This requires, much A 
ak Culture as the two laſt mention d, but muſt not be b 
me , which will not only weaken the Root, but alſo pre- 
remov d. ; the Roots of this Kind have been 


vent its how ears upon a freſh dry Soil, I have ob- 
Emig cee —. upon Stem, which have made a 
ſerv'd abo“ is flowers about the fame Sea- 


a cri 4 wa 8 x 
wn 22 Orange Lil is a very beautiful Plant, and was 2 
4259 ince ſold. at a very great Price; but of late it hath 
ſew ure common, as being eaſily propagated by Off-ſets z, ſo. 
_ hen it is once obtain'd, it may be ſoon increas'd to what 
* * you pleaſe, provided you plant it in a diy Soil, and a 
— Situation. This beautiful Plant was, ſome Years ſince, 
1 produc'd from Seeds of the common Orange Lib, 
weiden Je bbedu on a Border, where they were ſuffer d to 
r til this Plaut appear d with its fine vari d Leaves ; 
r N b Owner, 8 „ mark'd, and, at a proper 
2 remov'd into a better Situation, where it throve and 
— ſo well, as in a few Years to be ſpread into divers 
33 che Kingdom. This Plant muſt never be planted in 
3 Soil, 2 will greatly diminiſh its Beauty, and many 
the Roots to decay. | a 
0 4 of Lilies and * may be pr ted by 
Gwing their Seeds 3 by which Method ſome new Varieties 
- 50 obtain'd, provided the Seeds are ſav d from the beſt 
= eſpecially the artagons, which are more inclinable to 
yary than the other Lilies, The manner of ſowing them is as 
follows : "Þ a de 
uſt be provided with ſome ſquare Boxes about fix 
Sap which ſhould have Holes bored in their Bottoms, 
to let the Wet paſs off ; theſe Boxes ſhould be fill'd with freſh 
light ſandy Earth, and in the Beginning of Auguſt, ſoon her 
the Secds are ripe, you muſt ſow them thereon pretty thick, 
covering em over with light ſifted Earth about half an Inch; 
then place the Boxes where they may have the Morni Sun 
only, obſerving, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, to refreſh em 
den with Water as alſo to pull out all Weeds which may be 
produc'd ; In this Situation the Boxes ſhould remain until Oc- 
ter, when you muſt remove em where they may have as 
much Sun as poſſible, as alſo to be ſcreen'd from the cold 
North and Winds during the Winter Seaſon : But in the 
dung of the Year, about the Beginning of April, you muſt 
remove the Boxes into their former Poſition ; for now the 
young Plants will appear above Ground, which are impatient 
f too much Heat: beſides, the Earth in the Boxes will dry 


wo faſt at this Seaſon, if expos'd to the full Sun at Noon. 


: alſo obſerve at this Seaſon to keep them intirely clear 
4e. Wente as alſo to refreſh them gently with Water if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove dry 3 in this Place you ſhould let the'Boxes 
remain until the Beginning of Augu/f, at which Time you 
ſhould prepare forme Beds of the above-mention'd freſh light 
Earth, which muſt be levell'd very even: Then take the Earth 
out of the Boxes, together with the ſmall Bulbs, and ftrew it 
equally over the Beds, covering it over about half an Inch 
thick with fine-ſifted Earth: And if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
very hot and dry, you would do well to ſhade the Beds in the 
Middle of the Day from the great Heat of the Sun, and re- 
freſh them now and then with Water. 2 

You muſt alſo obſerve to keep them intirely clear from 
Weeds : And if the following Winter ſhould prove very cold, 
you muſt cover the Beds with Peas-haulm, or ſome other light 
Covering, to keep out the Froſt, which would 22 the 
Roots, if ſuffer'd to enter deep into the Ground, (eſpecially 
while they are ſo young): but you muſt never let the Cover- 
ing remain on in mild Weather, which would alſo be very in- 
jurious to them, Z | 
ö In February, when the hard Froſts are over, ſhould 
gently clear off the Earth upon the Surface of the (which, 
during the Winter Seaſon, will often have contracted a Moſfi- 
neſs) and ſift a little freſh Earth ually over the Beds, which 
vill greatly encourage the Roots: But in doing this, you muſt 


be very careful not to ſtir the Ground ſo deep as to injure the - 
Rook Nor ſhould you defer doing it too late, leſt the Shoots - 


ſhould be coming up, which, by this Operation, might be 
broken, and — hurt. And as the Seaſon advances, * 
muſt be careful to clear them from Weeds, and in dry Wea- 
ther to water them; and in very hot Days, if e em 
from the Sun, it will be of great Service to : but this 
need not be done till the Latter end of April, or the Begin- 
8 when the Seaſon is ſometimes very hot and 


When their Leaves are quite decay 'd, you ſhould ſtir the 
durface of the Beds again, (but do not go too deep) which 
will prevent the Weeds from growing very faſt, and be of Ser- 


Spring you ſhould take off the 


- 
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vice to the Roots ; and in September you muſt, ſift ſome more 
freſh Earth gver the Beds about half Inch W 
Winter and Spring ng you muſt manage as was directed for 
the preceding Year, n 
In September following theſe Roots will require to be tranſ- 
granted to 4 | Gay Diſtance, when you muſt prepare ſome 
| | of the ſame freſh light Earth, as was before directed, 
making them level ; then take up the Roots, and tranſplant 
them into the Beds, placing them about eight Inches aſunder, 
obſerving to put the Roots with their Buds uppermoſt, and a- 
bout four Inches below the Surface. | 
This Work ſhould be done when the Weather is moift $ 
for if the Roots are; tranſplanted in a very dry Seaſon, and 
there doth not happen Rain ſoon after, they will take a Moul 
—_ _ many times rots them. | 
ou muſt alſo obſerve (as was before directed] to the 
Beds intirely cleat from Weeds: And in Win) if ne; Nr 
ſhould be very ſevere, you miſt cover them with Peas-haulm, 
to prevent the Roots from veing injured thereby : And in the 
urch from the Surface of the 
as before, laying ſome freſh thereon, and ſo continue 
the Summer and Winter's Work, as before. | 

The ſecond Year after being planted in theſe Beds the ſtron- 
— will begin to flower ; at which Time, if you ob- 
erve any peculiar Varieties, you ſhould put down a Stick by 
each of thoſe Roots, to mark them ; which may be taken up 
when their Leaves are decay'd, and remov'd into the Borders 
of the FlawerGarden, or tranſplanted into other Beds at grea- 
ter Diſtance, to encourage them to flower ſtrong. But you 
can't be a Judge which of thoſe will be good by their firſt 
Flowers, therefore you ſhould never reje& any of them until 
they have flower'd two or three Years ; for, many Times, 
ſome of theſe Flowers will make but a mean 8 the 
fiſt Year, and afterwards become fair handſome Flowers, when 
they have obtain'd Strength; ſo that you ſhould ſuffer all ſuch, 
as you are not aſſured of their Worth, to remain undiſturb'd 
two or three Years, that you may be aſcertain'd which of them 
are worthy preſerving ; which ſhould be remoy'd into the 
Flower-Garden at a proper 'Seaſon : but the ordinary ones 
may be rejected, or planted in ſhady Outer Walks, where, 
tho _ are mean Flowers, yet they will appear well enough 
in ſuch Places. 

The twenty-firſt, twenty-ſecond and twenty third Sorts 
of of are not very common in the Engliſh Gardens at pre- 
ſent, but ſome Years ſince they were in greater Plenty; for as 
the Taſte for Gardening has greatly changed in England of late 
Years, ſo few People have been curious enough to preſerve ma- 
ny of the old Flowers ; but have been fond of introdu- 
cing new Kinds, which are not ſo beautiful as many of the old 
ones, which turned out to make room for the new ones. 
Theſe Sorts are ſometimes found in ſome old Country Gardens, 
which have not been torn to pieces, from whence ſome few 
Perſons have retrieved them. In Holland they are more curi- 
ous in preſerving all the Kinds of bulbous and tuberoſe-root- 
ed Flowers, than in -moſt other Parts of Europe; ſo that 
they have a very great Variety of theſe old Flowers in their 
Gardent. - 


The twenty-fourth Sort is pretty common in ſeveral Gardens 
near Lenden: this may be increaſed very faſt, by planting of 
the ſmall Bulbs, which come out upon the Stalks between the 
Leaves, which will ſoon become Roots for Flowering ; 
but theſe Bulbs ſhould not be taken off, until the Stalks are be- 
ginning to decay. 

The twenty-fifth, twenty-ſixth, twenty-ſeventh, twenty- 
eighth, twenty-ninth, thirtieth and thirty-firft Sorts of Mar- 
tagon, deſerve a Place in every curious er-Garden, for 
the Variety of their Flowers. e are all preſerved by the 
curious Floriſts in Holland, but are not very common in the 
Engliſh Gardens. 

The thirty-ſecond Sort was ſent from Pen/yſvania (where it 
8 the Woods) to Mr. Peter Colliſon, who e 
= : 


of theſe curious Flowers in his Garden at 
LILIUM CONVALLIDM ; Lily of the Valley, er May 


| The Gharadters are; 

The Flewer confiſts of one Leaf, is fhap'd like a Bell, and 
divided at the 77 25 Segments : The Ouary becumes @ ſoft 
globular Fruit, containing ſeveral round Seeds. 

The Species are ; | 


1. Litium CoNvALLIUM allem. C. B. P. Common 


Lily of the Valley, with white Flowers. 
2. Latiun Convaliaun fore rubente. C. B. P. Lily 
of the Valley, with reddiſh Flowers. 
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Lien, Cogr h ee fort Nee 
, Be e Lily of the Valley, in double varie- 
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There are lone other Varieties of this Plant, which are 
preſerv'd in fome curious Botanick Gardens abroad, but theſe 
are all the Sorts 1 have obfſerv'd in the Engl Gardens. T 
firſt Sort is very common in Thady Woods in divers Parts c 
England. The ſecond is a Variety of the firſt, differing only 
in the Colour of the Flower ; which Difference it conflantly 
maintains when cultivated in Gardens. | TR 
They delight in a moiſt ſhady Situation, whete they will 
thrive exceedingly, and produce a, large Quantity of Flowers, 
The beſt Time for tr 15 1 oots is early in the 
ing, juſt before they begin to ſoot. N 
; . B Sort — rought from Holland ſume Year 
finge ; but Whether it was obtain'd, from Seeds originally, or 
found 5 Accident, I can't ſay,;., I his may be propagated by. 
xting the Roots in the Spring, in the ame manner, as the 


LILIUM PERSICUM. Pide Fritilaria. 
LtLIUM SUPERBUM. Yide Methonica. | 
LIE TREE. Vid, TILA. . 
LIMON, (ie call'd of des 4 Mhadew, becaute. the 


ves of this Tree, are of a gr: 


green Colour, as is likewiſe 


| 
ith 


* F 


the Fruit before it comes to Maturity] The Lemon- 
Tee. * | 2 ö 
The Chara#ers are,; | 


It hath large ſtiff Leaves like the Citron, without any Ap- 
ge at the Bottom ; the Flawer conſiſts of many Leaves, 
which expand in Form of a Roſe ; the Fruit ts almoſt of an oval 
Figure, and divided into ſeveral Cell, in which are lodg'd hard 
Seeds ſurrounded by & thick Ally - Subſtance, which, for, the maſt 
pert, is full of an acid Fuice. e. ; 


The Species are; e | 
1. Limon: vulgaris.  Ferr. Hoſp. The Common Le- 
Mon. . * 46 le 57 4: . . n ' : p 
2. Limon dutcis. Ferr.-Heſp. The Sweet Lemon. 


3. Limon aecris. Ferr. The leſſer four Lemon. 
4. Limon dulci medulla, vulgaris.” Ferr. Heſp. The 
mon fweet Lemon. 


5. Limon pyri Mie. Ferr. Heſp. The Pear-ſhap'd Le- 
mon. | | | 

6. L rox Imperialis. Ferr. Heſp. The Imperial Le- 
mon | 


= Limon Adami Pomum commune, Ferr. Heſp. Lemon, 


<ommonty call d Adam's Applle. 
8. Limon ſpineolas. Ferr. Heſp. The wild Lemon, vul- 


9. Liwon frriatus vulgatior. Ferr. Heſp. The furrow'd 


10. Lox citratus alters fætus. Tourn,. The. Childing 
Lemon, vulgo. | 1.46 
11. Limon, qui lima acris dicitur. Ferr, Hiſp. The ſour 


12. Limox, qui lima dulcis dicitur. Ferr, Heſp. The 
ſweet Lime. , . | * r | _ 
13. Limon vulgaris, folits ex lutes eleganter ſtriatis. The 
Gold- ſtrip'd Lemon. n 

14. Luo vulgaris, foliis ex albo variegatis, The ſilver- 
Arip'd Lemon. | 


There are ſome other Varieties-of theſe Trees in the curi- 
ous Gardens abroad, from whence we may expect to be ſup- 
ply'd with them all, ſince there are every Year large Quanti- 
ties of theſe Trees brought over from Itahy, where the Garde- 
ners are as fond of any new Kinds to ſupply their Cuſtomers 
with, as our Country-men are of new Sorts of Fruit. But 
fince theſe Varieties are annually increas'd from Seeds, like o- 
ther Fruits, ſo it would be needleſs to attempt an Account of 
them all, becauſe in a very ſhort Time many new Varieties 


oy, * 2 | le Iv 

þ Fruit of the four firſt Sorts are generally brought over 

from Lisbon every Year in great Plenty, and ate ſold promiſ- 
in Lenden in the Winter and Spring, as are great Num- 

bers of the Trees, which are annually brought over from Ita- 


| # i © #s 
yr, es nth, and ſeventh Sorts are preſer d, for their 
ariety, in curious 
i 2 11 
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Gardens; but the fiſth is very un- der 


5 


The'fixth'is' a very large beautiful Sort, hd bf an 


ble Flayour This has produc'd ve Fruit in . 
Gardens in England, which has den e 1 1 en 
choſe which are brought over from Ira). 0 


very ſubject to drop off at that Seaſon. ö N 
be eighth Sort is commonly call'd the u Len 
I ) becauſe it has many upon the 


Colout.on the Outſide afterward jg 
allo 


and c > pa of 

ve reen, and gently ſerrated upon their Edges > 
: Tobe rrow'd y pre. rag 4 ivers Fanden ' in 2 | 
where the Fruit very often ri ing 


' k , and 2 hi 
Variety, as differing from the wes Sort, in len 
che Fruit produce ſo m 
an 


ch Juice as the Common Sort. 
Lemon is alſo preſerv'd as a Curioſty, 4, 
nonly producing a young one from its C 
e. 
The two Sorts of . Limes are likewiſe in man Vis 
this Kingdom ; but theſe requite the ſame ) Garde 
as the Shaddock Oranges in order to produce Fruit; for * 
are placed among Orange-Trees, the Fruit will fall ty 
Winter, and come to nothing. F224 v9 
The two variegated Sorts are preſerv'd for their rip 
Leaves (which are greatly eſteem'd by ſome Perſons who 
curious in collecting variegated Plants) : Buttheſe are — 


than the plain Sorts, and, if not duly attended in W. 
will be very apt to caſt 3 


0 it their Leaves, an appear very unſg 


There is alſo another Sort, which produces double Flopes, 
but this ſeems not to be very conſtant ; for I have obſerꝰ d un. 
on the ſame Tree, ſome Flowers ſingle, and others double, 


tenderer 


A ihe Sore ae | 

ſachs eſe Sorts are propagated by budding or i i 
either on Stocks of ren or Citron es fonts 
but they will not fo. readily unite on Orange Stocks; for whid 
Reaſon the Citrons are preferable to either Oranges or Lemm 
for Stocks, as they do readily join with either Sort; and bein 
of larger Growth, do' cauſe the Buds of the other Sorts . 
ſhoot much ſtronger than if they were on Stocks of their om 
Kind, The Method for raiſing theſe Stocks, and the Mane 
of Budding them, being already exhibited under the 
Boſe of Aurantium, it wou'd be ſuperfluous to repeat f 

re. ts 

The Culture of the Lemon being the fame with that of th 
Orange-Tree, it wou'd be alſo needleſs to repeat it here; ther 
fore I ſhall only obſerve, that the common Lemons are ſome 
what hardier than the Oranges, and will bring their Fruity 
Maturity with us better than will do, and require 
have a greater Share of freſh Air in Winter; for which Re 
ſon they ſhould always be placed nearer to the Doors or Wi 
dows of the Green-houſe : And as they generally 'prodic 
ſtronger Shoots, ſo they require mote Water to be given then 
than the Orange; but as to the tender Sorts, they muſk 
treated with a little more Care, otherwiſe their Fruit will fl 
off in Winter, and come to nothing. Theſe Things bein 
fully exhibited before, I refer the Reader (as J hinted) to th 
Article Aurantium, where their Culture is fully fet fo 
— LIMONIDUM, takes its Name of wc, a Manſb, as grow- 
ing in Marſhes] Sea-Lavender. ans kts 


The Characters are; beet 


It hath a fibroſe Root; the Stalks are 'naked, and branch; 
the Gup of the Flower is long and tubuloſe, but expanded at te 
Top; the Flower in ſome Species emfifts of ont Leaf, but in othen 
of feviral, and is ſhapd like a Clove-Gilliflower ; -the"Paintal, 
which ariſes out of the Flower-cup, becomes an oblong Fruit 
wrapt up in the Flower-cup, as in an Huſt, 


The Species are; | 


| 1, Limonium maritimun majus. C. B. P. Common Greit 
.Sea-Lavender, q A ee whey hire | 
2. LIMONIUM 
nenſe. H. R. Par. 
of Narbonne. 
3. Lymonium maritimum minus, olee folio, C. B. P. Sm 
Sea- Lavender, with an Olive-Leaf. | | 
4. Limonium Anglicum minus, caulibis ramoſioribus, fort- 
Jus in ſpicit rarius ſitis. Raii Hiſt, Leſſer Engl/h Sea-Laverr 
with branch d Stalks, and Flowers ſeldom growing in * 


5. Lt 


maritimum majus alterum ſerotinum Narbt- 
Another Jarge late lowering Sea-Lavender 


= _ 4.2 = 
* 1 


2 2 
latis. 1. grow ing in an Umbel. 3 S190 # 
and Flowers * ̃ Folus a en, C. B. P. Fo- 


es. 1 . 
vtUm Siculum lignoſum, gallas ferens & non ferens, 


Yer yo the Sea-coaſts of Italy, Spain, and the ſauthern 
Parts of France, but theſe here mention'd are all the Sorts I 
have obſerv'd 


7. 


in the Enghſs Gardens, The firſt and fourth 
Sorts are found upon the Sea · Coaſts in divers Parts of England, 
eſpecially the firſt, which is the moſt common; the other be- 
only found in ſome particular Places. The ſecond and 
mie Sorts are pretty common in the ſouthern Parts of France, 
The fifth Sort was found by Monſ. Tournefort in the Cevant. 
The ſixth, which is the moſt beautiful o all. the Forte, was 
found by Mr. Ray in great Plenty in divers Parts of Cicily ; 
and Cluſzus obſerv'd it at Malaga, and about Cadiz. The ſe- 
venth Sort, which grows to the Stature of a Shrub, s-found 
in Sicily by Pere Boccone, and by him figur'd and deſcrib'd in 
his Book of Rare Sicilian Plants. 815 
The five firſt mention'd Sorts are pretty hardy, and will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, provided they 
have a ſandy Soil, and a warm Situation: Theſe may he peo” 
ed by parting their Roots towards the latter End of March. 
'hen they are planted, which ſhould be in a light ſandy Soil, 
you mult water and ſhade them until they have taken Root ; 
after which, they will require no other Culture than to keep 
them clear from Weeds. In July theſe Plants will . 
beautiful Spikes or Tufts of blue or Purple-colour'd Flowers, 
which will continue in Perfection a long Time ; and if the 
ceafon proves favourable in Autumn they will ripen their 
Seeds. ö | 
The fixth Sort is ſamewhat tenderer than the others, and 
muſt be ipreſerv'd in Pots fill'd with freſh light Earth, and 
plac'd in the Green-houſe in hard Weather, otherwiſe the 
Cold of our Winters often deſtroys them: This Plant muſt be 
propagated by Seeds, for it ſeldom lives longer than two Years; 
far which Reaſon, the beſt Method is, to; be furniſh'd with 
Seeds from abroad, (for it ſeldom perfects its Seed in 
land), which, if ſown upon a warm Border of light freſh 
Fath, will come up very well and in the Summer, when 
the Plants have acquir'd ſufficient Strength for Tranſplantati- 
on, they muſt. be taken up and planted, in Pots, placing them 
in the Shade until they have taken Root ; after which, news 
muy be expos'd to the open Air until Oober, when they mu 
de remov'd into the Green-houſe, obſerving to place them 
where they may have as much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather: And during the Winter-ſeaſon they. muſt be fre- 
quently water d; but you muſt never give them too much at 
once, which is apt to rot their Roots, eſpecially in that Seaſon. 
You muſt alſo obſerve to pick off all decay d Leaves, which, 
if ſuffer' d to remain on the Plants, very. often infect them; 
and it being pretty nice in its Culture, it will often fail, upon 
a ſmall Neglect of this Kind. This Plant produces its Flowers 
in Jah and Auguſt, and, many Times, continues in Beauty 
the greateſt Part of September. | 
The ſeventh Sort riſes to be four or five Feet high, and hath 
lender woody Branches; from which, in Fuly arid Auguſt, are 
produc'd Spikes of ſmall blue Flowers, which make a very 
handſome Appearance, (eſpecially in a warm Seafon, when 
— Flowers open kindly) and continue in Beauty a long 
ime. 5 
This Plant is by planting ſome of the tender 
Cuttings in any L 14 in Pots fill'd with 
light ſandy Earth, and placed in a moderate Hot- bed to facili- 
tate their taking Root, and after they are rooted, they may be 
expos'd to the open Air until October; when they mult be re- 
mod into a Green houſe, placing them in a Situation where 
they may have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather: 
During the Winter- ſeaſon, they ſhould have frequent, but 
gentle Refreſhings with Water: You muſt alſo obſerve to 
Keep them clear'from decay'd Leaves and Branches, which will 
inet the whole Plants upon which they are ſuffer'd to remain; 
and in the Summer-ſeaſon they ſhould be, expos'd in ſome well- 
ſhelter'd Place amongſt other. exotick Plants. id: ; 5234 
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u. LNARIA ; [fo call'd of Linum, Lat: Flax, becauſe its 
: Leaves tſemble Flax] Toad-Flax. Ld 

* The Charatters are; = WAP 8 

1 The aud produced; alternately en the 


Broxchs J the Gp of . f. cot of 0s Tast which 
Taucher; the of t otuer ene Leaf, which 4 
divided into five long acute Segments ; the Flawer, which confit 


— - — —— 2 —— 
1 


— 1 — —— — one 

one Leaf, i of an anomalous, perſnated Figure, ending 
ail behind, and in the . — into 'twus Li — 
which" the Upper is cut into two: or more Parts, and the Under 
Center of the 


inte three 4: tht Ovary, (which riſes the 

Flower-cup becomes 4 rowndih nf * Huſt, divided into 

tius Calls gr Apartments, by an intermediate Partition, and full 

of Seeds, which are ſometimes flat and border d, ſometimes cor- 

ner & and raumdiſb, adbering ta the Placenta, | 
The Species are; | 


e 
r 
Broad-leay'd Dalmatian Toad-flax, with a large Flower. ire 
. CA gt _ [r — Luſitanica. Tourn. Broad-leay'd 
e e, Hens prin, fa ni, for 
Live Sea-green Leaves, and yellow ripen Flowers with purple 
6. LIN ARI A Sicula — ke ES Bocc. Rar 


Sicilian Toad-flax, with many Stalks, and a Leaf of ite 

Lady 4 Bed-ſtraw. f 1 phy 
7. LINARIA tryphilla minor lutea. C. B. Pp. Small 

leav'd yellow Toad-flax, Foe 


8. LiNARIA tryphylla minor Iutea, florit vexills & calcay; 
Purpures, Boerh. Ind. Small — 2 yellow Toad-flax, 
with the Standard — Heel of a purple Colour. F 

9. LINARTA ſegetum, nummularie folio villeſ». Infl. R. N. 
Corn Toad-flax, with a hairy — — 124. —— 
called e or Female - ſpeedwel. 

10. LINARIA ſegetum, nummularie folio aurito & will 
fore luteo. Inſt. R. H. Corn Toad Ad, with a ——.— 
1 Leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

II. LINARIA pumila vulgatior arvenſis. Inſt. R. H. Com- 
mon _ annual 'T oad-flax. 7 Fn 

12. LINARIA hederaceo folio glabro, ſeu Cymbalaria wvul- 
garis. 'Infl. R. H, Toad-flax with a 2. . 
monly 8 the Name of Cymbalaria. | 

13. LINARIA guadrifolia Ilutea, C. B. P. Four- 
yellow . 2 | N 

14. LINARIA | annua” anguftifolia, floſculis albis los; 
datis. Triumphet. Narrow-leav'd TN Me play cup. 
White yn having long Tails or Spurs. 

15. LINARIA guadrifeha ſupina. C. B. P. Trailing four- 

16. LinARIA capillaces folio, odora. C. B. B. 8 M 
e with a = narrow Leaf. 1 27 
17. LINARIA Orientalis, flore lutes maximo. Torn, Cor. 
Eaſtern Toad- flax, with a very large yellow Flower. 

18. LI AR IA latifolia triphylla, fire purpures magno, riftu 
aureo. oy. R. H. Broad three-leav'd Toad-flax, with a large 
purple b ower having a golden Standard. 

19. LINARIA annua anguftifolia, flore majore lutes, Apr, 
_ ate = | or any with a larger yellow 
ower. 


The firſt of theſe Plants grows in great Plen the Si 
of dry Banks in moſt hes of England, 375 the om — 
vated in Gardens, for it is a very troubleſome Plant to keep 
within Bounds, the Roots being very apt to ſpread under- 
ground, and riſe at a great Diſtance from the Mother-Plant, 
whereby it greatly injures whatever Plants ſtand near it. This 
is the Species mention'ꝰd in the Ca e of Simples at the 
End of the College Diſpenſatory to be us'd in Medicine. 

The ſecond is a perennial Plant, which is often cultivated 
in Gardens: This produces fine Spikes of purple Flowers in 
June and July, and it being a very hardy Plant, growing in 
almoſt any Soil or Situation, ſhould be admitted into every 
a Garden, where it may be planted in ſhady Situatioms, or 
upon the Middle of large Borders in the Pleaſure-Garden; in 
which Place it will make an handſome Appearance, and conti- 
nues a long Time in Flower. | COUT , 20-257 

This Plant is * by ſowing the Seeds in the Spri 

e up 


which will com oon after ; and the Plants muſt be 
Planted out into Beds at the Diſtance of fix or eight Inches; in 
which Beds they may remain until the Afichaebmes following, 
(obſerving to keep them clear from Weeds): At which Time 
they de tranſplanted into the Places where are to 


remain for good, and will require no other Culture than 


to keep them clear from Weeds; and when the Flower- ſtenis 
advance in the Spring, 


ſhould be ſupported by Stake 
otherwiſe they are en e be broken by eng Wia; ! — 


may alſo de propagated-by parting their Roots in Autumn gz bur 
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as the Seed ripens very well, ſo it is the better Way to raiſe 
them from that. 12 

The third and fourth Sorts are tenderer than the laſt, and 
ſhould be planted in a dry Soil and a warm Situation, other- 
wiſe they are often deſtroy d in Winter. Theſe are 
by Seeds in the ſame Manner as the former, as alſo by | parting 
their Roots; but it is adviſeable always to keep ſome of theſe 
Plants in Pots, that they may be remov'd into Shelter in the 
Winter, otherwiſe in hard Froſts they will be kill d. 

The fourth is the moſt beautiful Sort of them all ; this pro- 
duces very large Spikes of purple Flowers, which make a fine 
Appearance 

„ ſo that the Seeds muſt be obtain'd from Abroad, and the 
Plants ropagated from Off-ſets or Cuttings 3 which, if planted 
in the Spring, will take Root very well, whereby it may be 
maintain'd. | ; 
The fiſth Sort was brought over from Grbraltar by Sir 
Charles Wager, Anno 1727, and hath fince been communi- 
.cated to ſeveral curious Pn ** Plant is A ted 
by parting the Roots, or planting Cuttings in any e Sum- 
£45 16 wy which if — and ſhaded will ſoon take 
Root, and may afterwards be planted in Pots fill'd with freſh, 
light, undung'd Earth, in which they will ſucceed much 
better than in a richer Soil; for if they are planted: in a fine 
rich Earth, it cauſes them to grow very faſt for a ſhort Time, 
but they ſeldom fail to rot ſoon after. Theſe mult be remov'd 
into ſhelter in Winter, where they muſt have as much free 
Air as poſſible in mild Weather, and be only protected from 
ſevere Cold; ſo that if the Pots are placed under an Hot-bed 
Frame, it will be better than to place them in a Green-houſe ; 
and I believe if ſome of the Plants were planted in a dry, 
rubbiſhy Soil under a warm Wall, they would endure abroad 
very well in our ordinary Winters, n 

he ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts are annual Plants, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring upon a Bed of light, 
freſh Earth ; and when the Plants are come up about two 
Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into the Borders of 
the Flower-Garden, where they are to remain: Theſe pro- 
duce their Flowers in June and Fuly, and their Seeds are ripe 
in September. The Seeds of theſe Plants may alſo be ſown in 
Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, under a warm. Wall or 
Hedge, where they will endure the Cold of our. ordinary 
Winters very well ; and in the Spring they may be tranſplanted 
out into the Borders, where they are deftan'd to flower: And 
theſe autumnal Plants will grow much larger, and come to 
flower much ſooner than thoſe rais'd in the Spring, and from 
theſe you will always have good Seeds. 

The ninth Sort is directed by the College of Phyſicians, to 
be uſed in Medicine; this ſtands in their 4 of Simples 
under the Title of Elatine. This and the tenth Sort grow wild 
amongſt the Corn, in divers Parts of England. They are both 
annual Plants, which ſcatter their Seeds, Where- ever they are 
permitted to grow, and the young Plants generally come up 


in Autumn; ſo that they are more frequently to be met with 


amongſt Wheat, Rye, and other Crops which are ſown in Au- 
tumn, than in ſuch Lands as are ploughed in the Spring. The 
Flowers of theſe Plants are very ſmall, and come out at the 
Joints cloſe to the Footſtalks of the Leaves, and the whole 
Plant trails on the Ground; they uſually flower in June, and 
their Seeds are ripe in Auguſt. . 

The eleventh Sort is a low annual Plant, which is very 
common on arable Land in moſt Parts of England; ſo is ſeldom 
admitted into Gardens. | 

The twelfth Sort was originally brought from Abroad, but 
is now become ſo common in many Parts of England, as to be 
thought a Native by ſome Perſons. This has been eſteemed a 
Plant very efficacious in ſome Diſtempers, but is not uſed by 
any of the Engliſh Phyſicians at preſent. It grows not only on 
the Ground, but on Walls, Pales, or whatever Place the Seeds 
fall ; ſo it becomes a very troubleſome Weed, where-ever it 
is ſuffered to ſeed. | 
- The other Seeds are not Inhabitants of this Country; but 
-are by the Curious preſerved in their Gardens, for the Variety 
.of their Flowers. They are all of them Plants of ſhort Du- 
ration, ſeldom continuing after they have perfected their Seeds; 
ſo that where the Seeds are not permitted to ſcatter, they 
ſhould be ſown every Year, in order to preſerve the Kinds. 
The Seeds ſhould be ſown in the Places where they are de- 
figned to remain; for the Plants do not thrive ſo well, when 
they are tranſplanted. Some of theſe Seeds may be ſown in 
the Autumn, on a dry Soil, where the Plants will come up, 
and abide the Winter; and theſe will lower much ſooner the 
ing Year, than thoſe which are ſown in the Spring; ſo 
that Seeds may be certainly obtained from thoſe, whereas 
the of ſome Sorts do not ripen well in bad: Seaſons on 
ſuch Plants which come up from the Spring-ſowing, But by 


t it ſeldom produces ripe Seeds in this Coun- 


py ay, and then houſe them: If the 
when it 


ſowing at che two Seaſons, there will be a longer ( Tm 

of the Plants'in Flower. | . i \Contitune 
As theſe Plants require no farther Care, when. they e 

ups ar from Wok 3 they may be allow Rogen 
m 


clear from Weeds ; ſo they may be allowed Room 
Borders of large Gardens, where they will add to the Var 
ts. which do not ſpread far, ſo may 22 


LINGUA CERVINA ; Hlarve- Tongue. 
Theſe Plants do n out from the Joint 


Walls and Buildings, where are moiſt and ſhady, * 
ſeldom cultivated in Gardens: re is a very great Var v. 
theſe Plants both in the Eft and Vet- Indies, but then * 
very few of them in Europe : They may be = 
arting their Roots, and ſhould have a moiſt Sal, an 
tuation. | | 
LINUM ; Flax. 
The Characters are; 
The Lebe, the 


n „ grow alternate 

Branches ; the Cup of the Na F one rar ba 
lous, and divided into five Parts at the Top ; the Flower conf 
of five Leaves, which expand in Form of a Cleve-Gillifingy . 
the Ovary, which riſes from the Center of the Flower-cyy, l. 
comes an almoſt globular Fruit, which- is generally Printed, ond 
compos'd of many Cells, in which are lodg'd many plain, ſn 
_ which are blunt at one End, and generally Harp at th 
other, 


The Species are; N 
1. LIN UM ſativum. C. B. P. Manured Flax. 


2. LI un ſativum latifolium Africanum, fruftu maj, 


Tourn. Broad-leav'd African manured Flax, with a lay: 
Fruit. 


3. LI un maritimum luteum. C. B. P. Yellow Maritime 


4. Linu ſativum humilius, flore majore. Bobart, Dwat 
manured Flax, with a larger Flower. 
5. Linum perenne majus cœruleum, capitula majore. My, 
Hift. Greater perennial blue Flax, with a large Head. 
6. Linum perenne majus cœruleum, capitulo minore. My 
Hit. Greater perennial blue Flax, with a ſmaller Head. 


There are ſeveral Sorts of this Plant which are preſerv'd i 
ſome curious Gardens of Plants for Variety ſake ; but as thy 
are of little Uſe or Beauty, ſo it would be needleſs to menti 
them in this Place. 

The firſt Sort is that which is cultivated for Uſe in dum 
Parts of Europe, and is reckon'd an excellent Commodity; 
the right Tilling and Ordering of which is eſteem'd a gud 

Piece of Huſbandry. | 

This ſhould be cultivated upon a rich Soil, that has not ben 
plough'd for ſeveral Years, upon which Flax always makes te 
beſt Improvement; but as it draws greatly from the Soil, b 
it ſhould not be ſown two Years together upon the (ane 
Ground. x 

The Land muſt be well plough'd, laid flat and even, upa 
which the Seeds ſhould be ſown about the Middle of Marc) 
when the Weather is mild and warm : During the Spring you 
muſt carefully weed it; which if neglected, (eſpecially in 
a moiſt Seaſon) the Weeds will overgrow and deftroy the 
Crop. There are ſome People who recommend the feeding 
of Sheep with Flax, when 'tis a good Height, and ſay, they 
will eat away the Weeds and Graſs, and do the Flax good; 
and if they ſhould lie in it, and beat it down, or flatten it, it 
will riſe again the next Rain: But this muſt not be practis d but 
in a moiſt Seaſon, and upon a rich Soil, for if the Ground be 
poor, or the Spring dry, it will not riſe again to any conſider- 
able Height. | 2 

The beſt Seed is that which comes from the Eaſt Counti), 
and is known by the Name of Riga Flax ; for if the Eng" 
Seed be ſown three or four Times, it is very apt to degenerate 
If the Seed be None two Buſhels' will be enough to {ow ® 
Acre; but if it be but middling, there ſhould be a greater Al. 
lowance: Toward the latter End of July the Flax will begn 
to ripen ; when you muſt be careful that it grow not over-Hpe: 
therefore you muſt pull it up as ſoon as the Heads begin © 
change brown and hang downwards, otherwiſe the Ned wil 


| ſoon ſcatter and be loſt ; ſo that the Pluckers muſt be nimble, 


and tie it up in Handfuls, ſetting them upright till they be 
Te Flax be pull 
begins to flower, it will be whicer' and fte 


- 
* 
„ 
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"if it land un the Seed is ripe, but then the Seed will he 


þoft. d of Water ing, Piling, Brakir U. e. bei g 

— and foreign to my 28 ſhall not pre- 
parte” ive any Directions about it in re 
tend 7 other Sorts of Har may be cultivated ſuch who 

Al Ncriolity by ſowing their Seeds upon a Bed of freſh, 
bete int Earth, in March, or the Beginn 1 
rich, Ib. Phan come up, they muſt carefully weeded, 
wal the Culture they require, and they will prod 
der Flowers, and perfect their Seeds very well. 


[NUM UMBILICATUM, Vids Omphalodes 
| IT | | 
UIprIA. ved: N ne | 
dn Plant was foamed by the late Dr. William Hoyftoun, 


famous Botaniſt, who travelled to Egypt, and gard 


guſtus 2 > Ars new Plants, 0 ö 

The Garactert ire; wg coll 
anomalous Flower, | ing of one Leaf, which is 

ae, Parts, and reſts on the E 1.5 which afterwards 


lernen the Fruit, having two Seeds, which are incloſed in a 


ſmall Covermg. , ſ 
We know but one Species of this Plant at preſent, viz. 
a arboreſeens, .foliis conjugatis oblongis, capitulis ſqua- 
yy — . 8 Tree Thais wath +» ves 
growing by Pairs, and having round ſcaly Heads. 


This Plant, in the Country of its Native Growth, com- 
monly- riſes to the Height of eighteen or twenty Feet, and hath 
a rough Bark: The Branches come out by Pairs oppoſite, as 
alſo the Leaves, which are oblong, pointed, and a little ſawed 
on their Edges. From the Wings of the Leaves come out the 
Footſtalks, which ſuſtain many round ſcaly Heads, about the 
Size of a large Grey Pea, in which are many ſmall yellow 
Flowers appearing between the Scales, which are ſucceeded by 
the Seed-veſels. 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent to ſeveral curious Gardens 
in Europe, where ſome of the Plants have been raiſed ; but as 
the Country where it came from, is very warm, ſo the Plants 
will not thrive in this Country, unleſs they are preſerved in a 
wam Stove. Theſe may be treated in the ſame Manner as 
the other ſhrubb» Plants, which are Natives of warm Coun- 
tries; which is, to keep them _ in the Stoye, plunged 
in the Bark-bed, obſerviag to give them a large Share of Air 
in warm Weather, and frequently. refreſh them with Water ; 
but in Winter they muſt be watered more ſparingly, and be 
kept in a moderate Degree of Warmth z otherwiſe they will 
not live thro* the Winter, 1 while they are young; 
but when they have acquired Strength, they may endure a leſs 
ſhare of Warmth, | | | 

As the Plants advance in their Growth, ſo they ſhould be 
ſhifted into larger Pots; but this ſhould not be too often re- 
peated, for if they are remoyed into new Pots every Spring, 
it will be as often as they require ; ſo that when theſe, and 
many other exotick Plants, are too often removed, they do 
not thrive ſo well as when are permitted to fill the Pots 
with their Roots. The beſt Time to ſhift. theſe Plants is in 
April, at which Time the Tan of the Hot-bed ſhould be ſtir- 
red, and freſh Tan mixed with it, to increaſe the Heat. The 
Earth in which theſe Plants are planted, ſhould be freſh and 
light, but not too rich. ' a | 


LIQUID AMBER. ide Styrax. = 


| LITHOSPERMUM ; [of e, a Stone, and onfyue, Sead, 
q. d. Stone-ſeed, becauſe the Seed of this Plant is hard, and is 


ps the Stone of the Reins and Bladder] Gromwell, 


The Characters are; pL 
The Cup of the Flower conſiſts of ane Leaf, which is cut 
to the Bol +. five long __ am the Flawer, which 
u, for the moſt part, ſmall, conjifts of one Leaf, is Funnel- 
Heß d, and 71 open at the Top ; the Pointal is . by 
four Embryo's, which become ſo many roundiſh hard poliſh'd 
The Species are; | 


Seeds, 
I. LirzogpgRmuM majus erectum. C. B. P. Greater 
Upright Gromill. 


2, IITHOS PERU UM perenne precumbens, purpura 
rule majore. Mor. Hit, Trang p — — with 


a purple-blue Flower. 


\ 


" 
* _ — 


f There are ſeveral other Sorts of this Plant, which are men- 
tion d in Botanjck Authors, but as they are rarely cultivated 
in T ſhall omit taking Notice of them in this 

dicinal Uſes : This grows in ſhady Lanes and uncultivated 
Places in divers Parts of England, and is ſeldom cultivated in 
Gardens, The ſecond Sort is found wild in ſome Parts of 
Wiles, but is leſs common than the former. Theſe may be 


| . ſowing their Seeds ſoon after they are ms 
I 


Earth, allowing them at leaft a Foot 
from each other, obſerving to keep them clear from Weeds, 
and they will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation. 


LOAM is a common ſuperficial Earth, that is a Mixture of 
Sand and Clay, commonly. of a yellowiſh Colour, tho' there 
is ſome Loam that is blackiſh : Some call Loam the moſt com- 
mon ſuperficial Earth met with in England, without any Re- 
ard to the Proportion it bears to Sand or Clay, 
It is found, by Experience, that Plants of all Sorts will 
ary and where-ever it is found, it ap to be a more 

neficial Soil to Plants than any other. A. Clay us d in Graft- 


ing is alſo call'd Loam. 


LOBELIA. 
The Characters are; 


It hath 4 tubulous anomalous Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
which is divided into many Parts, each being ſhaped ſomewhat 
like a Tongue, and are ſpread open like a Hand; this 1s en ge 
in the Cup, which afterward becomes a ſoft oval Fruit, which is 


Full Juice, and ſurrounds a Nut of the ſame Shape, which 


has a hard Shell. 
We know but one Sort of this Plant, (via.) 


LoneLia fruteſcens, portulace folio. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Shrubby Lobeli „with a purſlane Leaf, 


This Plant was named by Father Plumier, who diſcovered 
it in America, in Honour to Dr. Lobel, a learned Botaniſt, who 
publiſhed the Figures of a great Number of Plants at Ant- 
werp in 158 1. and two or three other Books of Botany before 
that Time. 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent to England, by Mr. Cate ſ 
by in the Year 1724. who gathered them in the Bahama 


| 2 where the Plants grow in Plenty, near the Shore of 
the Sea; and fince that Time the Seeds have been ſent to Eng- 


land by Dr. William Honſtoun, who gathered them at La Vera 


Crux, ſo that I believe the Plant is common in moſt of the 


warm Parts of America. 
Tt is propagated by Seed, which muſt be procured from the 
Countries of its natural Growth, for the Plants will not | 2g 
ots 


duce them in Europe, The Seeds ſhould be ſown in 
filled with light ſandy Earth, and then plunged into a Hot-bed 


of Tanners Bark, where the Plants will come up in about 
three Weeks, provided the Bed is kept warm, and the Earth 
often watered. When the Plants are up, they ſhould have 
freſh Air admitted to them in very warm Weather ; but if the 
Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould 
be covered every Night with Mats, to keep the Bed in a pro- 
per Temperature of Heat ; the Plants ſhould alſo be frequent- 
ly refreſhed with Water, but it muſt not be given in large 


uantities to them; for they are very ſucculent, and ſubject 


to periſh with much Moiſture, eſpecially while they are young. 
When the Plants are about two Inches high, they ſhould be 
carefully taken out of the Pots in which they were ſown, and 
each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with freſh light 
ſandy „and then pl into the Hot-bed again, obſer- 
ving to ſhade them in the Heat of the Day, until they have 
taken new Root ; after which Time, the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed ſhould be raiſed every Day to admit freſh Air to the Plants, 
in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon. They muſt alſo 
be frequently refreſhed with Water. In this Hot- bed the 
Plants may remain, until the middle or latter End of Septem- 
ber, when they muſt be removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Tan- bed, in the warmeſt Part of the Stove ; for they 
are very tender Plants while young, ſo muſt be kept very 


warm, otherwiſe they will not live thro? the Winter in this 


Country. They muſt alſo be frequently refreſhed with Water, 
but it muſt be given to them ſparingly during the Winter Sea- 
ſon; for a little too much Moiſture will rot them at that Sea- 
ſon. In the Spring ei the Plants may be ſhifted into a 
little larger Pots, and then plunged into a freſh Hot-bed to for- 


ward their Growth; for if they are not puſhed on while they 


are young, they ſeldom grow to any Size, nor will they ever 


flower; fo that in order to have theſe Plants in any Beauty, 

they muſt be. carefully managed. The Height to which, theſe 

Plants uſually grew, in five or fix Fort, pod. they dings, op 
d » ev 


TT T 


4 


ns, | 
The firſt Sort here mention'd, is that which is order'd for me- 
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ſeveral Branches, which are ſucculent, as are alſo the Leayes, 
which are as thick and full of Moiſture, as thoſe of Purſlane, 
and being ever-green, the Plants make an agreeable Diverſity 
amongſt other tender Exotick Plants in the Stove z, for they are 

too tender to be removed into the open Air in this Country, 
even in the warmeſt Seaſon of the . The Leaves of this 
Plant are very ſubject to contract Filth, by being kept con- 
ſtantly in the Stove; therefore they ſhould be ed with a 
Sponge every Month, t6 keep them clean, otherwiſe they will 
appear. unſightly, 1. 


LOBUS ECHINATUS Bonduc or Nicker-Tree. 
The Characters are ; PECANS: 
The Leaves are equally pinnated ; the Flower £ onſy/ts of one 
Leaf, "which is cut into many deep Segments, and is almoſt of an 
anomalous Figure ; from the Cup aye the Piſtillum, which be- 


comes a rough, 'prickly Pod, in which are contain d one or two 
hard roundiſh Seeds. | 


The Species are; 
1. Lopus EchixATus frudtu flavo, foliis rotundioribus. 
H. L. The yellow Nicker-Tree. 


2, Lopus EchixATrus om cæſio, foliis longioribus, H. 
L. The Aſh-colour'd Nicker, vulgo. | 


Theſe two Plants are very common in Jamaica, Barbadves, 
and all the Caribbee I/lands, where they climb upon the Shrubs 
and Trees which grow near them: The Leaves, Branches, 
Stems, and every Part of them are greatly beſet with Prickles, 
which renders it very troubleſome to paſs between them where 
they grow pretty cloſe. | 

They are preſerv'd in the warmeſt Stoves, by way of Cu- 
rioſity, in England, but have not as yet produc'd any Flowers 
with us, that I have ſeen. The Seeds of this Plant are often 
brought over from the et- Indies, but their Shells or Cover- 
ings are ſo very hard, as not to be eaſily broken; nor do they 
ever come up when ſown upon a Hot-bed as other Seeds: 
The only Method by which I have been capable of railing 
theſe Plants, is, to put the freſh Seeds into a freſh Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, under the Bottom of a Pot, (in which there is 
a Plant growing) where, from the Heat of the Bark, and the 
Moiſture which will gently paſs thro? the Hole at the Bottom 
of the Pot, and being by the Bark there detain'd, the Shell of 
the Fruit will ſplit, and the Seeds germinate in a ſhort Time ; 
then they 
light freſh Earth, and plung'd into the Tanners Bark, where 

"they will come on apace, if conſtantly ſupply'd with Water: 
During the Winter Seaſon they muſt be kept very warm, and 
often refreſhed with Water; but it muſt be given them by 
ſmall Quantities at a Time, for if they have too much Moi- 
ſture given them at that Seaſon, it is very apt to deſtroy them : 
In the Summer-time, when the Weather is warm, they will 
require a greater Share of Air, but they muſt never be ſet 
abroad even in the hotteſt Seaſon, for they are too tender to 


bear the open Air in our Climate, ſo that they muſt be con- 


ſtantly preſerv'd in the Stoves with Papaws, and other free- 
growing Plants which come from the ſame Country. 


LOCULAMENTS, are little diſtin Cells, or Partitions, 
within the Seed- Veſſels of Plants. 


LONCHITIS, [ſo call'd of z, a Lance or Spear, be- 
cauſe the Leaves are ſo ſharp-pointed as to reſemble the Point 


of a Spear. ] Rough Spleenwort. 
The Characters are; 


The Leaves are like thoſe A 4 
are car d at their Baſe : The 
The Species are; att 
1. Lox chr IS afpera. Ger. Rough Spleenwort. 
2. LoNCHIT1s aſpera major. Ger. Emac. Greater rough 
Spleenwort. | 


the Fern, but the Pinnulæ 
ruit alſo is like that of the Fern. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in ſhady Woods, 
by the Sides of ſmall Rivutets in divers Parts of England : But - 


the ſecond Sort is not quite ſo common, and has been brought 
into ſeveral curious Botanick Gardens from the Mountains in 
Wales. There are alſo great Variety of theſe Plants in Ameri- 
ca, which at /preſent are Strangers in the European Gardens, 
They are ſeldom cultivated but in Botanick Gardens, for the 
fake of Variety, where they muſt have a moiſt' Soil, and a 


ſhady Situation. 


LONGITUDINAL VESSELS in Plants, are fuch as are 
extended in Length through the woody Parts of Trees and 


* 
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ny be taken up, and planted into Pots fill d with 


Plants, into which the 
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Air is fuppos'd to enter and mk 
the Flants, | and.,thereby augment i 
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with the Juices of 
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' LOPPING : Ie is 


very, obſervatile, that thoſt old 


(96344 6, 4 I BD > 9 T 
the Trees, but is the Fault of thoſe who have the x 


ment of them, who ſuffer the Tops to grow Targ 
11 them, as the Aſh, Ein, Horn-betm, — 
themſelves that they may have the more great Wood: b. 


the mean time, don't conſider that the cutting off great T 1 
do endanger the Life, of a Tree, oy If beſt,, w it ſo — 
5 Trees detay more yearly in their Bodies, A 
ly T ops come to; and at the ſame Time that they fund 
themſelves with more great Wood, they do it at the Lok d 
the Owner. And, indeed, 'tho' the Alorn-beam and Elm vil 
bear. great Tops when the Body is little more than 2 Shell 
yet the 4b, if it comes to take Wet at the Head, ven meh 
®; Thers 
ddle, they 


more Top after the Body of the Free dees 
fore, if once theſe Trees decay much in the 
will be worth little but for the Fire; ſo that if you 


Timber Tree decay, it ſhould be cut down in * 
The . Lopping of young Trees, that is, at ten or twehe 


Vears old at moſt, will preſerve them much longer, and vl 
occalion, the Shoots to grow more into Wood in one Ver 
than they do in old Tops at two or three. Great Rough 
taken off, often ſpoil many a Tree; for which Reaſon they 
ſhould always be taken off cloſe and ſmodth, and not pal 
to the Horizon; and cover the Wound with Loam and Hot 
2 mix'd, to prevent the Wet from entring the Body of de 


When Trees are at their full Growth, there are ſee 
Signs of their Decay; as, the withering or dying of many g 
their Top Branches; or if the Wet enters at any Knot; 
or they are anywiſe hollow, or diſcolour'd ; if make 
or poor Shoots ; or if Wood-Peckers make any Hole in 

e. . , 

All Sorts of reſinous Trees, or ſuch as abound with a milky 
Juice, ſhould be lop'd very ſparingly ; for they are ſubject u 
decay when often cut. The beſt Seaſon for Lopping thelz 
Trees is ſoon after Bartholomew-tide, at which Time they ſel 
dom bleed much, and the Wound is commonly heal'd oy 
before the cold Weather comes on. 


- LOTUS: Birds-foot Trefoil. 
The Chara#ers are; _. | 7 
It hath a papilionaceous Fler; the Ovary, which riſe: « 


of the Flower-cup, afterwards becomes a Pod, ſometimes diſt 
guiſh'd as it were into Cells, by tranſverſe Partitions, which an 
Full of Seeds, for the moſt = — to which may be ail 
ed, the Leaves grow by Threes, but have two Wings or lith 
Leaves at the Origin of their Foot-/talks. 


The Species are; 


I. Lorus villaſus altiſſimus, flore glomerato, Tourn. I 
talleſt i —— Trefoil, with a glomerated Flower. 

2. Lor us pentaphyllus ſiliguoſus villoſus. C. B. P. Up 
hoary Binde- cot Trefoil 2 . | "y 

3. LOTUS, | roweegare; fruteſcens Cretica argentea,  filqi 
 longiſſumis propendentibus rectis. Mor. Hiſt, Shrubby Sib 
Birds-foot Trefoil of Crete, with long ſtrait hanging Pods 
4. LoTus hemorrhoidalis humilior & candidior. Tum. 
1 and whiter Hzmorrhoidale Birds- foot Trefoil. 
5. Lor us anguſtifolius, flore lutes purpures, ex inſula ſan 
Jacobi. Hort. 727, N22 leav? Fl Bird foot 1240 bm 
the Iſland of St. James, with a purple yellow Flower. 
6. Lor us ruber, ſiligua anguloſa. C. B. P. Red ſqure- 
codded Birds- foot Trefoil, commonly call d Winged Pes. 
7. Lor us ruber, filiqua anguleſa, folio variegato. :Buerh, 
Ho, Red ſquare-codded Birds-foot Trefoil, with a variegat® 

8. Lotus filiquis ornithopodii, C. B. P. Birds- ſoot Tre- 
foil, with Pods like a Birds- foot. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the Ot. 
ſus of Virgil; but with how much Juſtneſs I will not pretend 
to determine, ſince it is very difficult to aſcertain many of h 
Plants ; for the greateſt Part of them are only tranſlated from 
Theocritus's Greek into Latin, ſo that it may juſtly be ſuppoſ 
that Virgil himſelf did not know the Plants of which he wrote; 
and whoever has the Curioſity to know what the Plants there 
mention'd are, ſhould diligently ſearch for them in S0 
where Theocritus lived, and it is very probable many of them 

ö 19. 
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plant dies to the Ground with us every Winter, and 
* — a ſucceecding Spring; and when the Roots (are 
* nd” Shoots will be four or five Feet high, and produce 
* plenty: If it be cut while young, the Cows axe ve- 
a4 0 f7 it; but Horſes will not eat it unleſs they are ve 
ry fond "The Roots when ſtrong, will admit of the 8 
r= out three or four Times in a Summer, for they put out 


me; but this Plant does not come | 

Country) and commonly dies down in October, that if it 

vere the beſt Fodder for Cattle, it would only be obtained in 

dummer; for I am afraid it will hardly be of any aſe when 

dried. | n 1 | 
| ted from the Seeds, which are generall 

- Plenty and muſt be ſown very thin in Den 
Produced eden Inches aſünder, the Bepinning of April ; 
at about eighteen Inches aſunder, . ginning pril; 
and in May, when the Plants will be come up, the Ground 
ould be hough'd between the Rows, in order to deſtroy the 
Weeds, and the Plants cut up, where they are too thick (for 
they ſhould be eight or ten Inches apart in the Rows at leaſt) ; 
for though they will appear but weak at their firſt coming up, 

et when their Roots have taken faſt hold of the Ground, they 
"ill increaſe their Strength greatly; for I have had a ſingle 
Root of this Plant which has been a Foot diameter over the 
Crown, and hath produced above a Hundred Shoots at one 
"You muſt alſo continue houghing the Ground from time to 
ime as the Weeds are produced, which if permitted to over- 
grow the Plants while they are young, will certainly deſtro 
them ; ſo that the firſt Seaſon they muſt be managed wit 

eat Care, but afterwards when the Plants have obtain d more 
Ycrength, they will be capable of encountering the Weeds ; 
though then * Ground between the Rows ſhould be ſtirr'd 
with a Breaſt-plough after the Crop is cut down, which will 

eatly promote its Growth. i 

This Plant delights in a dry, barren, gravelly Soil, on 
which it will reſiſt the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate, and abide 
many Years. 1 : 

It may alſo be propagated by planting Cuttings or Slips taken 
fom the old Plants in July, when they have acquired a Hard- 
deb, which ſhould be planted in a moiſt, cloudy Seaſon, or 
witer'd and ſhaded, and in a ſhort time they will take Root; 
but as this is difficult to perform when a Quantity is deſign'd, ſo 
the better way is to propagate it by Seeds. 

The ſecond, third, fourth and fifth Sorts are preſerved in 
Gardens as Curioſities ; theſe are impatient of much Cold, 
and muſt therefore be planted in Pots, and houſed in Winter, o- 
therwiſe they are often deſtroy d in our Country, eſpecially 
the fiſth, which is much the tendereſt Plant of all the Sorts : 
Theſe may be all propagated by ſowing their Seeds upon a 
moderate Hot-bed in the Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be tranſplanted either upon another mo- 
derate Hot-bed, or into Pots, and plung'd into a Hot-bed, to 
promote their taking Root; after which in May they ſhould 
be remov'd into the open Air, where they muſt be placed in 
ſome well-ſhelter'd Situation, amongſt other exotick Plants, in 
which Place they may remain until the Middle or End of Oc- 
tober following, when they muſt be removed into the Green- 
houſe, obſerving to place them where they may have as much 
free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, for if they are mw too 
cloſely ſhut up, or ſtand under the Branches of other Trees 
or Plants, they are very apt to draw very weak, and decay ſoon 
after ; they muſt alſo be often refreſh'd with Water, but it 
ſhould not be given them in Winter in too great Quantities, 
for that will rot their Roots, eſpecially of the fifth Sort, 
which, as I before ſaid, is the tendereſt : In the Spring they 
ſhould be inured very early to the open Air, into which they 
ſhould always be remov'd at the Beginning of May, or earli- 
er, according as the Seaſon proves favourable. | 

Theſe may alſo be propagated by planting Cuttings, in any of 
the — — into a Bed of light Earth, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them until they have taken Root; after which 
they may be planted into Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and 
muſt be managed as was directed for the Seedling Plants. ys 
al produce their Flowers in June, Tuly, and Auguſt, and mo 
of them ripen their Seeds very well in England : But the 
hfth Sort, which is the moſt rare, and produces the handſom 
Flowers, ſeldom perfects Seeds with us, ſo that it muſt be al- 
Ways propagated from Cuttings/z and in Winter muſt be pla- 

ed ſomewhat warmer than the other Sorts, - tho? not too near 
ther Plants ; and ſhould be every Year renew'd from Cut- 
angs ; for the old Plants are very ſubje& to decay in Winter. 
The xth Sort is an annual Plant, which, by many People, is 
dun here and there, upon the Borders of the Flower-Garden, 


Va <p ſmall Annuals, amongſt which it makes a pretty 
ety, 


they are cut, and grow very ſtrong in à ſhort 
again ſoon my - Dk Ax in our 


. bave commonly. a broad 


—— — 


N. Flowers of this Plant (which are in Form of a Pra- 


blaſſom) ars of a deep-red Colour, and are ſucceeded by Pods 
with four A les or WI (which occafion*d- their being 
call'd Wing'a eas) containing ſeveral hard round Seeds, 
It is eaſily propagated by ſowing the Seeds in March or A. 
pril upon the Borders where they are to remain 4 for they do 
not thrive ſo well when tranſplanted: And they will require 
no farther Care than only to keep them clear from Weeds. In 
une they will begin to flower, and continue till Auguſt 
when their Seeds will ripen ſoon after, : 
I be ſeventh Sort is only a Variety of the ſixth, from which 
it differs in having a variegated Leaf ; this Difference it com- 
monly retains from Seeds, which is what few other Plants will 
1 een as the former. 
e eig rt is only preſerv'd in ſome Gardens, mo 

for the Oddneſs of its Pods, (which very much reſeenbles A 
Bird s Foot) than for any particular Beauty of the Plant: But 
in a large Garden it may be admitted, for the ſake of Variety. 


This may be propagated in the ſame manner as t — 
mer, and is alſo annual, as they are. nals 


LOTUS ARBOR. Fide Celtis. | 
LOVE APPLE. Vids Lycoperſicon. 


LUFFA, Egyptian Cucu mber. 
The Characters are ; 


It hath a bell-ſhaped Flnoer conf ing of one I. 1 
divided into five Parts to the Centre one of DA 


Flotvers on the ſame Plant; the Male Flnuers are prod 

ſhort Foot-flalks, having no Embryos : but the Fenda = 

reſt on the Top of the Embryos, which afterwards becomes a 
ruit like a Cucumber to outward Appearance, but is not fleſhy 

the Inner-part conſiſting of many fibres, which are elegantly nen- 

ted; and there are three Cells, which are filled with Seeds 

which are almoſt of an oval Shape, 4 


We have but one Sort of this Plant, (viz. ) 


LurrA Arabum. Tourn. The Luffa of the Arabians. 


This Plant may be propagated after the ſame Manner as Cu- 
cumbers and Melons, by * of the Seeds on a — oil 
Beginning of March ; and when the Plants are come up, 


mult be pricked into a freſh Hot-bed to ſtrengthen the Pl they 


ants, 


obſerving to let them have freſh Air every Day in warm Wea- 


ther, and to refreſh them frequently with Water ; but it muſt 
not be given to them in large Quantities while they are young 

or in cold Weather, leſt it deſtroy the Plants. When = 
Plants have four or five Leaves, they ſhould be planted out on 
a Hot-bed, where they are deſigned to remain, which ſhould 
be under Frames, and but one Plant put into each Hole; for 
as theſe Plants ſend forth a great Number of Side-ſhoots, ſo 
where they are planted too cloſe, they will entangle one into 
the other, and become ſo thick, as to cauſe the F ruit to drop 

In the Management of theſe Plants after they are planted out 
for good, there muſt be the ſame Care taken as for Melons and 
Cucumbers, with this Difference only, that theſe require a larger 
Share of Airin warm Weather ; otherwiſe the Vines will 

ow weak, and will not produce Fruit, 

When the Plants have ſpread, fo as to fill the Frames on e- 
very Side, the Frames ſhould be raiſed on Bricks, and the Ends 
of the Plants drawn out, that they may have room to grow; 
for when theſe Plants are in a vigorous State, they will ſpread 
eight or ten Feet; ſo that if they are confined, they will become 
ſo thick, as to rot the tender Branches which are covered from 
the Air, and there will be no Fruit produced. ; 

The Fruit, when it is young, is by ſome People eaten, an 
made into Mango's, and preſerved in Pickle; but it hath a ve- 
ry diſagreeable Taſte, and is not accounted very wholeſome : 
ſo theſe Plants are ſeldom cultivated in Europe, except by ſuch 


| Perſons as are curious in Botany, for Variety, 


LUNARIA, [ſo call'd, of Luna, Lat. the Alben, becauſe 


the Seed-veſlels reſemble the Form of the Moon} Moon-wort, 


Sattkn- Flower, or Honeſty. | 
The Characters are; 


De Flower conſiſts of four Leaves, which expand in Form of 


a Croſs ; the Ovary (which riſes in the Centre of the Flower ) 


becomes a compreſs'd perfettly ſmooth Fruit, divided, as it were, 


into two Cells by an intermediate Partition, to <uhich adhere the 
parallel and membranous Valves, and filPd with Seeds, which 
Border, and are ſhap'd like a. Kid- 


The 


ney. 


Moon-wort, with a Stoc 


"4 


J 
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The Species are; of: Lurixus cœruleus minor perennis Virginianus repens, 17 


1. Lux AR IA major, filigua rotundiore, J. B. Greater 
Moon-wort, with round Pods, commonly call Honeſty, or 
White Sattin. | | n | | 

2. LoNARIA major, ſiligua longiore. J. B. Greater Moon- 
wort, with a longer Pod, | Ne 
3. LunNARIA major perennis, filiqua rotundiori, flore albo. 
Turn. Greater perennial Moon- wort, with a rounder Pod, 


and 2 — * ay 3 
Lux ARIA 9% folio, ſili mga majori. Tourn. 
> dan: Lon, anda theye' ob- 


Pod. 


5. Lux ARIA -aticeſa perennis incana, leuceji folio. Tourn. 
2 — —— with "a Stock-Gilliflower 


6. LUNARIA Orientalis, leucoji olio incano, lutea patula. 
Fe. Yellow ſpreading Eaſtern wort, with a Stock- 
| * Leaf, 1 ; fo 
J. LuNaRIA perennis lutea, folio leucoji, rams . 
Pall Branching yellow — F 4 Moon-wort, with ay 
Gilliflower Leaf. 3 


There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant, which are 
preſerv'd in curious Botanick Gardens: But thoſe here men- 
tion'd are the beſt worth cultivating, for their Beauty. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in moſt old Gar- 
dens in England, and is commonly known by the Name of 
Heneſty, or IWhite Sattin: It requires very little Culture, and 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after the Seeds are ripe in Autumn, upon 
2 Bed or Border of common Earth, in almoſt any Situation, 
(provided it be not under the Dripping of Trees) in which 
Place they ſhould be ſuffer'd to remain; for they ſeldom 
thrive well if tranſplanted ; and in May following they will 
produce Flowers, and the Seeds will ripen in Auguſt. The 
Seed-veſſels of this Plant, when they are full ripe, become ve- 
ry tranſparent, and of the Appearance of hite Satten, at 
which time the Branches are cut off and dry'd ; after which, 
they are preſcrv'd to place in the Chimnies of Halls and large 
Rooms, where they appear very agreeable. | 

The other Sorts may be all propagated in the ſame manner 
as the former, with this Difference, viz. That as they are 
ſomewhat tenderer, ſo they ſhould have a warmer Situation, 
otherwiſe they are ſubje& to be deftroy'd in very cold Win- 
ters : They ſhould alſo have a dry Soil, which ſhould be freſh, 
but not dung'd ; for if the Soil be too rank, they often canker 
and decay, eſpecially in wet Seaſons. 

Theſe Plants are all of them pretty Varieties in large Gar- 
dens where there is Room : But they are ſeldom cultivated in 
ſmall Places, eſpecially the two firſt Sorts, which grow pretty 
large, and take up too much Room. Their Flowers are not 
very beautiful: But for the Oddneſs of their Seed-veſſels, as 
alſo the different Appearances of the Plants, they may be ad- 
mitted, | | 

The third, fifth, and ſixth vert are perennial Plants, 2 
may be propagated by planting Cuttings of any of them in the 
— — "uh ſhady _ of light Freſh Earth, ob- 
ſerving to water them until they have taken Root; after which, 
they may be remov'd into the Places where they are to remain, 
and muſt be treated as thoſe Plants which were rais'd from 


LUPINUS : Lupine. 
The Characters are | 
It hath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe Empalement 
riſes the Pointal, which afterwards turns into a Pod. that is 


filPd with either plain or ſpherical Seeds. To which may be 
added, The Leaves grow like Fingers upon the Footftalks. 

The Species are; | 
I. Lupinvs ſylveftris, purpures flore, ſemine rotundo vario. 
FJ. B. Wild Lupine, with a purple Flower, and round 
variegated Seed, commonly calld The Leſſer blue Lu- 
pine. 

3. Lurixus | anguſtifolius cœruleus | elatior. Raii Hiſt, 
| Narrow-leay'd taller blue Lupine. 

3. Lueinus fylveſtris, flore luteo. C. B. P. The com- 


mon yellow Lupine. 


4. Lurixus peregrinus major, vel villaſus cœruleus major. 
C. B. P. Foreign greater hairy Lupine, with a large blue 
Flower, commonly call d The great blue Lupine. 

5. Lurixus e ae major, flore incarnato. H. L. 
Foreign greater Lupine, with a Fleſh- colour d Flower, com- 
manly cal d The Roſe Lupine. | g 


6. Lurixus ſativus, flore albo. C. B. P. Garden or 


Manured Lupine, with a white Flower. 


Seed-ſhop, where they are ſold at a very reaſonable 
"Theſe Seeds may be ſown in April, Mey, ud June, 


80. --;.. | 
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There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which 
pads in ſome curious Botanick Gardens, that differ cher 
42 the Colour and Size of their Flowers and Fruit by 
e here ,mention'd are ſuch as calle. preferr'd, 
the Heyuſy of their Flowers, for which alone they are for 
gated in the Engli/b Gardens. Sen ns. 
The firſt Sort is very, common in every Garden, bei — 
in the Borders of A Bowen Garden, with other hardy K 
of annual Plants, which do not require the of 
Hot-bed to bring them forward. The Seeds of this, and ,\ 
common Yellew and I hits Lupines are very. common 1 * 


to continue a. Succeſſion of their Flowers,;thro? the m. 
mer. They muſt be ſown where they are to remain; for 
ſeldom do well if tranſplanted. They love à light Sail 0 
too rich or moiſt ; in both which they OW 8 
before they perfect their Seeds. | * 
1 * their Lag i ſucceflively in June, 
uguſt, according to ime of their being ſown, 
commonly grow about two Feet high; pe if 8 
rightly diſpoſed amongſt other annual Plants of the fans 
Growth in, Borders, they make an agreeable ; Variety, Tj, 
Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould always be ſown in ty 
for if there ſhould happen to be much Wet ſoon after they at 
put into the Ground, it commonly rots them. The blue ay 
2 ** * 8 Scent, but the yellow has a very agreeible 
our, for which it is commonly preferr'd b 
ce ole * p y molt People ty 
he narrow leav'd tall blue Lupine is not ſo common 
England as the other Sorts, tho? in hob and Spain it is = 
the moſt common: in the former of which Places it is ſown ty 
improve the Ground which is deſign'd for Vineyards; wher 
when the Lupines are in Flower, they cut them down, a 
plough them. into the Ground as Manure : or, if they hay 
not I ime enough to do this, they parboil the Seeds, toprevent 
their growing, and ſow them upon the Ground, (allowing fix- 
teen Buſhels to an Acre) and plough them in: fo that in theſe 
Countries it is a valuable Plant. | 
The fourth and fifth Sorts are ſtill more rare than any of the 
former, and only to be found in ſome curious Gardens, « 
pecially the fourth, which was formerly very common, by 
is now almoſt loſt amongſt us:) Theſe Plants do grow thre 
Feet high, and ſpread out into many Branches, which are fu- 
niſh'd with fine Spikes of large Flowers, which make a hand 
ſome Appearance, and continue a long Time in Beauty. The 
Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown very early in the Spring 
upon a warm dry Border, where they muſt remain to flowe; 
for if they are ſown late, they ſeldom perfect their Seth 
with us; therefore the better way is to ſow them in Aug 
under a warm Wall or Hedge, where the Plants will am 
up, and endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very wel. 
and theſe Plants will lower early the ſucceeding Summer, al 
never fail to produce ripe Seeds; whereas thoſe ſown in the 
Spring do very often 2 
The ſeventh Sort is an abiding Plant, which grows in get 
Plenty in America; from whence the Seeds have been brought 
into England, where it thrives very well, provided it be fu 
fer'd to remain in the Place where it was ſown ; for the Root 
of this Plant commonly run very deep into the Ground, 
which by removing are commonly broken, after which the 
Plant ſeldom does well. This ſhould be ſown on a light dry 
Soil, in which it will thrive very well, and continue ſeveral 
Years, producing fine Spikes of blue Flowers: but this Sort 
rarely perfects its Seeds in this Country. 


LUPULUS, [this Plant takes its Name of Lupus, Lat. 3 
Walf,, becauſe the Antients had a Notion, that Valves wers 
wont to hide themſelves under this Plant] The Hop. 

The Characters are; © TREE 

It hath a creeping Root ; the Leaves are rough, angular , and 

conjugated ;, the Stalks do climb and twiſt about whatever is ner 


them ; the Flowers are Male and Female on different Plants; 
the Male Flowers conf, of a Calyx, divided into fiot Party 


7 


ahi progas the Stamina, but has no Petals to the Flow! 

the Female Plants have their Flowers collefted into uam 

Heads, which grow in Bunches ; from each of the leafy Scales 
Ul ' | | | 
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The Species are; . 5 | 
1. LoxuLuUs mas. C B. P. The Male Hop, « |; 


Wild Hop. 

1er 1s fene C. B. P. The Female er manur'd 
Hop. | | 

is laſt Sort, the People who cultivate them, reckon 
* — Varieties; as, firſt, the long and ſquare Garlick 
- differently cultivated in England:. But of the Male Hop 
there has been no Notice taken of ay 2 Varieties. 
This Sort grows wild in Hedges in divers of England, but 
is never — as being of no Uſe. 

There being the greateſt Plantation of Hops in Kent, that 
are in any County in England, it is iy Gary 7 that their 
Method of planting and ordering them ould be the beſt. 

As for the Choice of their Hop-Greunds, they eſteem the 
richeſt and ſtrongeſt Grounds as the moſt proper; chuſe a 
warm dry Soil, that has a good Depth of hazel Mould, and if 
it be rocky within two or three Feet of the Surface, the Hops 
will proſper well ; but they will by no means thrive on a ſtiff 
Clay, or ſpungy wet Land. 

If it may be, chuſe a Piece of Meadow or Lay- Ground to 

lant Hops on, ſuch as has not been till'd or ſown for many 

ears, or an old decay'd Orchard; for Land that is worn out 
by long bearing of Corn, will require Abundance of Dung, 
to bring it into any tolerable Condition to bear a Crop of 


F, 
12 accounting new Land beſt for Hops, the Kentiſh 
Planters plant their Hop-Gardens with Apple-trees at a large 
Diſtance, and with Cherry-trees between; that when the 
Land hath done its beſt for Hops, which they reckon it will in 
about ten Years, the Trees may begin to bear. The Cherry- 
trees laſt about thirty Years ; and by that Time the Apple-trees 
are large, they cut down the Cherry-trees. 

The E ſex Planters account a moory Land the propereſt for 
Hips ; tho there are ſeveral other Sorts of Soil that are eſteem- 
ed very good. | : 

Some account that Land that has a 2 Top, and a brick- 
euthy Bottom, the beſt: A true Roſſel, or light Land, is 
what they generally plant in, whether it be white or black. 

M Land is of different Sorts; ſome being fix'd and 
heavy, fo as to crack in Summer; and ſome ſo light, that in 
dy Seaſons it will blow away with the Wind; and ſome are 
of a middle Conſiſtence, being compoſed of both. 

Theſe Moors, for Goodneſs and Value, are according to 
the Nature and Goodneſs of the Soil that is underneath them; 
which being flung up upon the Surface, will make a very good 
Mixture, it being beſt to fling the under Soil downward for 
Hips; becauſe they naturally root downwards, ſometimes 
four or five Yards deep; and therefore the deepeſt and richeſt 
Soil is for them. FIN 

Few are acquainted with the Value of Moors, becauſe they 
do not ſearch into the Bottom of them, by reaſon of the Ex- 
— of doing it, and the Difficulty of carrying off the 

ater. | 

If the Land be moiſt, it ought be laid up in high Ridges, 
and to be well drain'd, and the Drain kept clear and open, 
eſpecially in Winter, that the Water do not rot, or too much 
chill the Roots. 

If the Land be ſour, or cold, it will be very much help'd 
by burning it; and if the Haulm and Strings of the Hops be 
burnt every Year, and ſome of the Paring or Sides of the 
Garden or other Earth be laid on them as they burn, and then 
more Haulm be laid over that, and ſo continu'd Layer upon 
* it will make an excellent Compoſt to make the Hills 
wi 

As to the Situation of a Hop-Ground, one that inclines to 
the South or Weſt is the moſt eligible ; but if it be expoſed to 
the North-Eaſt or South-Weſt Winds, there ſhould be a 
dhelter of ſome tall Trees at a Diſtance ; becauſe the North- 

are apt to nip the tender Shoots in the Spring, and the 
vuth-Weſt frequently break and blow the Poles at the latter 
End of the Summer, and very much endanger the Hops. 

Hops require to be planted in an open Situation, that the 
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" Air may freely paſs round and between them, to dry up and 
— e the Moiſture, whereby they would not be fo ſubject 
Fre: blaſts, which often deſtroy the 'Middles of large Plan- 
r; tions, while the Outſides remain unhurt. | 

mt As for the Preparation of the Ground for Planting, it ſhould, 
ales Winter before, be plough'd and harrow'd even ; and then 


lay upon it in Heaps a antity of freſh rich Earth, or 

well-rotted Dung and We'd roger, ſufficient to put 
2 Buſhel in every Hole to plant the Hops in, unleſs the 

aural Ground be very freſh. ate a 


Then lay a Line acroſs it, from the Hedge, in which Knots 

ve been tied, at the Diſtance you deſign your Hop-hills to be 
at, about bo. ar or nine Feet Diſtance the whole Length of the 
Ground, place a ſharp-pointed Stick at every Knot ; then 
lay aſide the Line, and with two forked Sticks of about eight 
or nine Feet long, you may from that firſt Row ſet out the 
whole Ground, by applying the two Forks to two of the 
Sticks which were firſt ſet up, and placing another Row at the 
Ends where the forked Sticks meet triangular-wiſe ; then you 
ſhould dig a Hole at every Stick about a Foot and an half wide, 
and fill it full of the good Earth you brought in. 

If you plough the Ground with Horſes between the Hills, 
it will be beſt to plant them in Squares Checquer-wiſe ; but 
the Quincunx Form is the moſt beautiful, and it will alſo be 
better for the Hop : But if the Ground be ſmall, that it may 
be done with the Breaſt-Plough or Spade, it will do very well; 
but which Way ſoever you make uſe of, a Stake ſhould be 
ſtuck down at all the Places where the Hills are to be made. 

Perſons ought to be very curious in the Choice of the Plants 
and Sets, as to the Kind of Hop; for if the Hop-Garden be 


"Planted with a Mixture of ſeveral Sorts of Hops, that ripen at 


ſeveral Times, it will cauſe a great deal of Trouble, and be a 
great Detriment to the Owner. 

The two beſt Sorts are the white and the grey Bind; the 
latter is a large ſquare Hop, more hardy, and is the more plen- 
tiful Bearer, and ripens later than the former. 

There is alſo another Sort of the white Bind, which ripens 
a Week or ten Days before the common; but this is tenderer, 
and a leſs plentiful Bearer : but it has this Advantage, it comes 
firſt to Market. 

But if three Grounds, or if three diſtant Parts of one 
Ground be planted with theſe three Sorts, there will be this 
Conveniency, that they may be pick'd ſucceſſively as they be- 
come ripe. | 

The Sets ought to be procur'd out of Grounds that are in- 


tirely of the ſame Sort you would have; they ſhould be five or 


fix Inches long, with three or more Joints or Buds on them, 
all the old Bind and hollow Part of the Set being cut off. 

If there be a Sort of Hop you value, and would increaſe 
Plants and Sets from, the ſuperfluous Binds may be laid down 
when the Hops are tied, cutting off the Tops, and burying 
them in the Hill ; or when the Hops are dreſs'd, all the Cut- 
tings may be ſaved, and laid in Rows in a Bed of good Earth; 
for almoſt every Part will grow, and become a good Set the 
next Spring. 

Some have tried to raiſe a Hop-Ground by ſowing Seeds ; 
but that turns to no Account, becauſe that Way is not only 
tedious, but the Hops ſo produced are commonly of different 
Kinds, and many of them wild and barren. 

As to the Seaſons of planting Hops, the Kentiſh Planters beſt 
approve the Months of October and March, both which ſuc- 
ceed very well; but the common Sets are not to be had in 
October, unleſs from ſome Ground that is to be digg'd up and 
deftroy'd; and likewiſe there is ſome Danger that the Sets 
may be rotted, if the Winter prove very wet : But the moſt 
uſual Time of procuring them is in March, when the Hops 
are cut and dreſs'd. | 

As to the Manner of planting the Sets, you ſhould put five 
good Sets in every Hole with a Setting-ſtick ; one is to be 

laced in the Middle, and the reſt round about, ſloping, the 
Tops meeting at the Center: They muſt ſtand even with the 
Surface of the Ground: Let them be preſs'd cloſe with the 
Hand, and cover'd with fine Earth; and a Stick ſhould be 
placed on each Side the Hill, to ſecure it. f 

The Ground being thus planted, all that is to be done more 
that Summer, is to 1 the Hills clear from Weeds, and to 
dig up the Ground about the Month of May, and to gather u 
the Stones, if more are turn'd up by digging, to raiſe a i 
Hill round about the Plants: And in Fuze, ma muſt twiſt the 
young Binds or Branches together into a Bunch or Knot ; 
for if they are tied up to ſmall Poles the firſt Year, in order 
to have a few Hops from them, it will not countervail the 
weakening of the Plants. 

A Mixture of Compoſt or Dung being prepared for your 
Hop-Ground, the beſt Time for laying it on, if the Weather 
prove dry, is about Michaelmas, that the Wheels of the _ 
cart may not injure the Hops, nor furrow the Ground : If 
this be not done then, you muſt be obliged to wait till the 
Froſt has harden'd the Ground, ſo that it will bear the Dung- 
cart: And this is alſo the Time to carry on your new Poles, 
= recruit thoſe that are decay'd, and to be caſt out every 

ear, | | 

If you have good Store of Dung, the beſt Way will be to 
ſpread it in the Alleys, all over the Ground, and to dig it in 
the Winter following, Tis Quantity they will require, w - 
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| — — — APE? Emmy, 
| | irty Buſhels to When the Binds are grown beyond the Reach of 
be forty Loads to an Acre, reckoning about thirty N ' Hands, if they forſake the Poles, you ſhould make uſe of. 
the Load. Ground in Stand-Ladder in tying then up. | | J 
If you have not Dung enough. to 2 _ on — Some adviſe, — the Binds be ver nd ove. 
one Y car, you may lay it on one Fart one 8 ——— the. Poles very much, to ſtrike off thei eads win 
in another, or a third $ for Mere... * once in three — Switch, to increaſe their branching below. Ms 
the Ground after this Manner oftener owards the Latter-end of May, 1 ye. have made © 
Years, : | End of tying them, the Ground muſt have the dummer Ty 
Thoſe who have but a ſmall Quantity of Dung, — 4 a ging: 4A by caſting up with the Spade ſome fine Exc 
tent themſelves with laying on about Hil - — 2. 4 into every Hill; and a Month after this is done, you mug 
— tg = we 8 — ch laſt ſome account the beft pare the Alleys with a Shovel, and make the Hills upto a Cone 
November, or in the Spring ; venient Bigneſs, | | 
Time, when the Hops are dr eſs d, to 3 5 ＋ — It is . — all; to be doubted but that a thorough Water 
cut ; but if it be done at this Time, - po would be of very great Advantage to Hops in a t. ary dn 
ought to be very well rotted and fine. hen the Hep-Ground is mer: But it is fo much Charge and Trouble to do thi, thy 
42 yg — he Euch about the Hills, and unleſs you, have a Stream at hand, to flow the Ground 11 
ug in January or February, che : ſcarce practicable. | 
very near them, ought to be taken, away _ IE "When the Hops blow, you ſhould obſerve if there be 
you may come the more conveniently a wild barren Hills among them, _ _ them, by ny 
t. ; : 1 , . . ch . t ma N 
: About the End of February, if the Hops were Roe 1 up, * a ; 1 "i 
ſpring befare, "or _if the Qrovn Ne anna, Fay og Sf ee count ev ache Vouebies, ore lakiecb Diftenyen 
dreſs d in dry Weather ; but elle, E PX 5 will be a good and Diſaſters, and, among the reſt, to the Fen. 
and in Perfection, the * of * 33 The Reverend Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treatiſ of 
Time ; and the latter End * 3 of I Fil — be ſoon Vegetable Statichs, treating of Hops, gives us the followin 
2 Binds, or the Beginning prity Account of the State of Hops in Kent, in the Year 1725 
"Thaw having, with a Iron Picker, clear'd away all the Earth on -_ Our d from Mr. Auſtin of Canterbury, which i; x 
out of the Hills, ſo as to make the Stock bare ” op * In M; 1. Aaril not half the Show appear'd above Groun; 
Roots, with a ſharp Knife you muſt cut off a 0 fo that the Planters knew not Bow to pole them-to the be 
which grew up With the Binds the laſt Year ; and alſo all the en 6 
young Suckers, that none — — — — f _ This I Defeat of the Shoot, upon opening the Hills, wx 
weaken the Hill. It will be proper to — 2 * 0 that found to be owing to the Multitude and: Variety of Van 
Stock lower than the other, and alſo = w_ nat why Medhod that lay preying upon the Roots; the Increaſe of which, wa 
was left higheſt the preceding Year. Sug A 415 — * Hill imputed to the long and almoſt uninterrupted Series of dry 
you 1 do have ſtronger Binds, and alſo keep Weather for three 5 — before, Towards the End of Ihr 
in go rder. Hop-Vi infeſted with Flies, 

n drefling thoſe Hops that _ how e re, L 3 1 4 33 Mey mon 3 ws — lowed: 
fore, you ought to cut off both p wa th 1 and Kos — pearance, ſome Vines being run ſeven Feet, others not above 
Suckers, which have Prung Ng „ Faar e x er's Length three or four; ſome juſt tied to the Poles, and ſome not vi- 
* _ _ with a Hive wi 18 ſible: and this diſproportionate Inequality in their Size, con- 
in Thickneſs. : : , 

re orgs REN Wing os * n he The 1 — the forwardeſt 
the Shoots begin to ſprout up; the _ _ ar — — = Vines, but not in ſuch Numbers here, as they did in mof 

A 0 * Wu 82 Three other Places. About the Middle of June the Flies increaſe, 
Crow, that they may the _ Theſe - 2 8 laced as yet not ſo as to endanger the Crop; but in diſtant Plantation 
Poles are ſufficient for one. Hill. e 75 P d out- they were exceedingly multiplied, ſo as to ſwarm towards th 
. ling ; End of the Month 
wards from the Hill, to prevent the Bin om intang ; . F 3 
and a Space between two Poles ought to be left open to the bg — — I * — 4 w OE At this Tine 
South, to admit the Sun-beams. 5 twenty Feet when it was faid that the Heps in moſt Parts of the Kingdom 

The Poles ought to be in Length ſixteen or N to t look'd black and ſickly, and ſeem'd paſt Recovery, ours hel 
more or leſs, according as the Ground is in Strength ; and grea it out pretty well, in the Opinion of the moſt ſkilful Plant 
Care is to be taken not to over-pole 2 * a ws _— ; o * 5 | 
for that will draw the Stock too much, and wraken it. The great Leaves were indeed diſcolour'd, and a little wi 
Ground be over-poled, you are not to _ , good Crop 2 grea 5 3 3 dene N. n 1 
from it; for the Branches which hog on P51 9; N 2 of Fuly to the 23d, the Fen increaſed a great deal; but tt 
lietle, till the Binds have over-reach'd the F'o pt Þ I - Flies and Lice decreaſed, it raining much daily. In a Wet 
2 ae why Fo Foo 22 —— T. eras more, the Fen, which ſeem'd to be almoſt at a Stand, ws 
| ent for a Groun 33 wy. . 33 5 
5 * wait till the Sprouts or young Binds are grown to the 2 eſpecially in thoſe Grounds 9 it 
Length of a Foot, you will be able to mars L — r = the Middle of Auguſt the Vines had done growing 
where to place the largeſt Poles ; but if you ſtay till they are both in Stem and Branch ; p< the forwardeſt began to be in 
. deter anſhps.cr yce—ntlr ay" the Hop, the reſt in Bloom : the Fen continued ſpreading 
— or Aus 2 one with another, and will not claſp 3 . — 4; and not only the Le, 
rn 1 but f. the B alſo tainted with it. 

Maple or Aſpen Poles are 8 cl os on 1 bf a w * — A A 
which they are thought to * * 5 £ che ay SS "4 with the Fen, and whole — corrupted by it. Half the 
Warmth ; or elſe, becauſe the ＋ ing 5 NS is * er- e K. pretty well eſcaped hitherto, and from thi 
ed by Means of the Roughneſs of the ble : 1 Pole Time the Fen increaſed but little : But ſeveral Days Wind 
_—_—— 2 6 fl. age and Rain in the following Week, ſo diſtorted them, that 
are the moſt dura . end] d at laſt came to nothing; 
ELLEN, DIL LDCS TLC ITT 

ve been under-poled, taller eh 4: s hem were ſo 
hat cov tar ng, 26 e DE the Bigneb of 3 go 

As to the Tying of Hops, my * that do not my of ers — Peer y very 
themſelves to the neareſt Pole when tney are grown to three 3 5 ; g amber, which 
Lr ee AA Da JT _ 322 The 
them to the Sun, whoſe Courſe they will always follow. c — 0 an two hundred on an Acre round, and not 

muſt be bound with wither'd Ruſhes, but not ſo cloſe as Crop Th b 8 ” ſold this Y Way-hill for fixteel 
to hinder them from climbing up the Pole. 2 =_ * 1 0 4 2 tom ein: of | 
B ae antivgs 2 56:66 ul the Dow 7 Ie "The Rev Dr Hales in his aforeſaid "Treatiſe gives us an 
n — her 4 Account of ; the following Experiment that he made on H- 
r G70 1 — — 'of Vines : He tells us, That in July he cut off two thrivi Hep- 
on — — 0 1 Foy 4 on — we Vines near the Ground, in a thick ſhady Part of the Gare 

ſe uſ pluck'd u | rr ee ids 0 
OTE in the Middle of the Hill. ” the Pole ftill ſtanding ; he ſtript the Leaves off from ry 
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theſe Vines, 
ter in little 


fouriſhing and promiſing 
Fen in their Leaves and Fruit, while the then poor and un- 
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and ſet their Stems in known Quantities of Wa- 
Bottles; that with Leaves imbibed in a twelve 
Pay, four Ounces ; and that without Leaves three- 
. urths of an Ounce. gp 4 lh. 2 

ſo He took another Hop- pole with its Vines on it, and carried 

- of the Hop- C round into a free and open Expoſure ; 

- nbibed and perſpired as much more as the former in the 
Ground : which is, doubtleſs, the Reaſon why the Hop- 
H on the Outſides of the Gardens, where they are moſt 
ſed to the Air, are ſhort and poor, in Compariſon of thoſe 
exPo*\iddle of the Ground ; viz. becauſe being much dried, 
* Fibres harden ſooner, and therefore they cannot grow ſo 
ter, as thoſe in the Middle of the Ground, which, by Shade, 
always kept moiſter, and more ductile. | 
” The ame curious Author proceeds as followeth : Now there 
ine 1000 Hills in an Acre of Hop-Ground, and each Hill ha- 
—_— Poles, and each Pole three Vines, the Number of Vines 
ul be 9000, each of which perſpiring four Ounces, the Sum 
of all the Ounces perſpired by an Acre in a 12 Hours Day will 
4 36000 Ounces = 157 50000 Grains = 62007 Cube Inches, 
220 Gallons which divided by 6272640, the Number of 
— Inches in an Acre, it will be found that the Quantity 
of Liquor perſpired by all the Hop Vines will be equal to an 
Area of Liquor as broad as an Acre, and r Part of an Inch 
deep, beſides what evaporated from the Earth. : 

And this Quantity of Moiſture in a kindly State of the Air, 
if daily carried off, is a ſufficient Quantity to keep the Hops 
in an healthy State: But in a rainy moiſt State of Air, with- 
out a due Mixture of dry Weather, too much Moiſture ho- 
ven about the Hops, ſo as to hinder, in ſome meaſure, the 
kindly Perſpiration of the Leaves, whereby the ſtagnating Sap 
corrupts, and breeds mouldy Fen, which often ſpoils vaſt 
Quantities of flouriſhing - 4, —— 

This was the Caſe in the Year 1723, when for ten or four- 
teen Days almoſt continual Rains fell, about the latter half of 
July, after four Months dry Weather; upon which the moſt 
oþs were all infected with Mould or 


promiſing Hops eſcaped, and produced Plenty ; becauſe they 
being ſmall, did not perſpire ſo great a Quantity as others; 
or did they confine the perſpired Vapour, ſo much as the large 
tiriving Vines did in their ſhady Thickets. 

This Rain on the then warm Earth made the Graſs ſhoot 
out as faſt as if it were in a Hot-bed ; and the Apples grew 
o precipitantly, that they were of a very flaſhy Conſtitution, 
ſo 3 to rot more remarkably than had ever been remem- 
ber d. 

The Planters obſerve, that when a Mould or Fen has once 
fein d any Part of the Ground, it ſoon runs over the whole, 
and that the Graſs and other Herbs under the Hops are infect- 
ed with it; probably, becauſe the fmall Seeds of this quick- 
growing Mould, which ſoon come to Maturity, are blown 
over the whole Ground ; which ſpreading of the Seed, may 
be the Reaſon why ſome Grounds are infected with Fen for 
ſeveral Years ſucceſſively, viz. from the Seeds of the laſt 
Year's Fen, Might it not then be adviſeable to burn the 
Fenny Hop-Vines, as ſoon as the Hops are pick'd, in hopes 
thereby to deſtroy ſome of the Seed of the Mould ? 

Mr. Auſten of Canterbury obſerves Fen to be more fatal to 
thoſe Grounds that are low and ſhelter'd, than to the high and 
open Grounds z to thoſe that are ſhelving to the North, than 
to thoſe ſhelving to the. South; to the Middle, of Grounds, 
than to the Outſides; to the dry and gentle Grounds, than to 
the moiſt and ſtiff Grounds, 

This was very apparent throughout the Plantations where 
the Land had the ſame Workmanſhip and Help beſtow'd upon 
it, and was wrought at the ſame Time. But if in either of 
theſe Caſes there was a Difference, it had a different Effect; 
and the low and gentle Grounds, that lay neglected, were 
then ſeen leſs diſtemper'd than the open and moiſt, which 
were carefully managed and look'd after. 

The Honey-Dews are obſerv'd to come about the 11th of 
Jur, which by the Middle of July turn the Leaves black, 
and make them ſtink. | 

The ſaid Dr. Hales relates, that in the Month of Fuly (the 
Seaſon for Fire- blaſts, as the Planters call them) he has ſeen the 
Vines in the Middle of the Hop-Ground ſcorch'd up almoſt 
from one End of a large Ground to the other, when a hot 

leam of Sunſhine has come immediately after a Shower of 
Rain, at which Time the Vapours are all ſeen with the naked 
Eye, but eſpecially with reflecting Teleſcopes, to aſcend ſo 
plentifully as to make a clear and diſtin Object become im- 
mediately very dim and tremulous : nor was there any dry 
gravelly Vein in the Ground along the Courſe of this Scorch: 
it Was therefore, probably, owing to the much greater Quan- 
uy of ſcorching Von in the Middle, than the Outſides of 


the Ground; and that being a denſer Medium, it was much 


hotter than a more rare Medium. 
And, perhaps, the great Volume of aſcending Vapours might 


make the Sun-beams converge a little towards the Middle of 


the Ground, that being a denſer Medium, and' thereby in- 


' creaſe the Heat conſiderably : for he obſerved, that the Courſe 


of the ſcorched Hops vas in Lines at right Angles to the Sun- 
beams about Eleven o' Clock, at which Time the hot Gleam 


Was. 

The Hop-Ground was in a Valley which ran from South- 
Weſt to North-Eaſt; and, to the beſt of his Remembrance, 
there was but little Wind, and that in the Courſe of the 
Scorch : But had there been ſome other gentle Wind, either 
North or South, it is not improbable but that the North Wind 
gently blowing the Volume of riſing Wreak on the South Side 
of the Ground, that Side might have been moſt ſcorch'd ; and 
ſo vice verſa. 0 | 

As to particular Fire- blaſts which ſcorch here and there a 
few Hop-Vines, or one or two Branches of a Tree without 
damaging the next adjoining ; what Aſtronomers obſerve, may 
hint to us no very improbable Cauſe of it, viz. They fre- 
quently obſerve, (eſpecially with reflecting Teleſcopes) ſmall 
ſeparate Portions of pellucid Vapours floating in the Air, 
which, tho? not viſible to the naked Eye, are yet conſiderably 
denſer than the circumambient Air : and Vapours of ſuch a 
Degree of Denſity, may very probably either acquire ſuch a 
ſcalding Heat from the Sun, as will ſcorch what Plants they 
touch, eſpecially the more tender. 

An Effect, which the Gardeners about London have too of- 
ten found, to their Coſt, when they have incautiouſly put 
Bell-glafſes over their Cauliflowers early in a froſty Morning, 
before the Dew was evaporated off them ; which Dew bein 
raiſed by the Sun's Warmth, and confined within the Glaſs, 
did there form a denſe, tranſparent, ſcalding Vapour, which 
burnt and kilPd the Plants, 

Or perhaps the upper or lower Surface of theſe tranſparent, 
ſeparate, flying Volumes of Vapours may, among the many 
Forms they revolve into, ſometimes approach ſo near to an 


Hemiſphere, or Hemi-cylinder, as thereby to make the Sun- 


beams converge, ſo as often to ſcorch the more tender Plants 


they ſhall fall on : | 


And ſometimes alſo Parts of the more hardy Plants and 
Trees, in proportion to the greater or leſſer Convergency of 
Gy pony BS . * 

he Learned Boerbaave, in his Theory of Chymiſtry, p. 2 
obſerves, That thoſe Clouds which 2 Bud — 
are, as it were, ſo many Mirrours, and occaſion exceſſive 
Heat. Theſe cloudy Mirrours are ſometimes round, ſome- 
time concave, polygonous, &c. When the Face of Heaven 
is cover'd with ſuch white Clouds, the Sun ſhining among 
them, muſt of Neceflity produce a vehement Heat; ſince 
many of his Rays, which would otherwiſe, perhaps, never 
touch our Earth, are hereby reflected to us. Thus, if the 
Sun be on one ſide, and the Clouds on the oppoſite one, they 
will be perfect Burning-glaſſes. And hence the Phænomena 
of Thunder. 

I have ſometimes (continues he) obſerved a kind of hollow 
Clouds full of Hail and Snow, during the Continuance of 
which the Heat was extreme; ſince, by ſuch Condenſation, 
they were enabled to reflect more ſtrongly, After this, came 
a ſharp Cold, and then the Clouds diſcharged their Hail in 

eat Quantity, to which ſucceeded a moderate Warmth. 
— concave Clouds therefore, by their great Reflexions, 
produce a vigorous Heat ; and the ſame, when reſolved, ex- 
ceſſive Cold. | | 

From which the Rev. Dr. Hales obſerves as follows : 

Hence we ſee that Blaſts may be occaſion'd by the Reflexi- 
ons of the Clouds, as well as by the above-mention'd Refracti- 
on of denſe tranſparent Vapours. | 

But to return to the Management of Hops : 

About the Middle of Fuly Hops begin to blow, and will be 
ready to gather about Bartholometu-tide. A Judgment may be 
made of their Ripeneſs, by their ſtrong Scent, their Hardneſs, 
and the Browniſh Colour of their Seed. 

When by theſe Tokens they appear to be ripe, they muſt 
be pick'd with all the Expedition poſſible; for if at this Time 
a Storm of Wind ſhould come, it would do them great Da- 
mage, by breaking the Branches, and bruiſing and diſcolouring 
the Hops. And it is very well known, that Hops being pick'd 
green and bright, will ſell for a third Part more than thoſe 

which are diſcolour'd and brown, 

The moſt convenient Way of picking them, is into a long 
ſquare Frame of Wood call'd a Binn, with a Cloth hanging 
on Tenter-hooks within it, to receive the Hops as they are 
pick'd, 


This 
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This Frame is compoſed of four Pieces of Wood join'd to- 
og ſupported by 1 Lep, with a Prop at each End to 

ar up another long Piece of Wood, placed at a convenient 
Height over the Middle of the Binn ; this ſerves to lay the 
Poles upon, which are to be pick'd. b 

This Binn is commonly eight Feet long, and three Feet 
broad: two Poles may be laid on it at a time, and fix or eight 
Perſons may work at it, three or four on each Side. 

It will be beſt to begin to pick the Hops on the Eaſt or North 
Side of your Ground, if you can do it conveniently ; this will 
prevent the South-Weſt Wind from breaking into the Gar- 
den. | 22 

Having made choice of a Plot of the Ground containing 
eleven Hills ſquare, place the Binn upon the Hill which is in 
the Centre, . five Hills on each Side; and when theſe 
Hills are pick'd. remove the Binn into another Piece of Ground 
of the fame Extent, and ſo proceed till the whole Hop-Ground 
is finiſh'd, 

When the Poles are drawn up to be pick'd, you muſt take 
great Care not to cut the Binds too near the Hills, eſpecially 
when the Hops are green, becauſe it will make the Sap to flow 
exceſſively. 

And if the Poles do not come up without Difficulty, they 
ſhould be raiſed by a Piece of Wood in the nature of a Lever, 
having a forked Piece of Iron with Teeth on the Inſide, faſten'd 
within two Feet of the End. 

The Heps muſt be pick'd very clean, i. e. free from Leaves 
and Stalks; and, as there ſhall be Occaſion, two or three 
times in a Day the Binn muſt be emptied into a Hop-bag 
made of coarſe Linen Cloth, and carried immediately to the 
Oaſt or Kiln, in order to be dried : for if they ſhould be long 
in the Binn or Bag, they will be apt to heat, and be diſco- 
lour'd. 

If the Weather be hot, there ſhould no more Poles be 
drawn than can be pick'd in an Hour ; and they ſhould be ga- 
ther'd in fair Weather, if it can be, and when the Hops are 
dry: this will fave ſome Expence in Firing, and preſerve their 
Colour better when they are dried. | 

The beſt Method of Drying Hps, is with Charcoal on an 
Oaſt or Kiln cover'd with Hair-cloth, of the ſame Form and 
Faſhion that is uſed for drying of Malt. There is no need 
to give any particular Directions ſor the Making it; ſince 
every Carpenter or Bricklayer, in thoſe Countries where Hops 
grow, or Malt is made, knows how to build them. 

The Kiln ought to be ſquare, -and may be of ten, twelve, 

fourteen, or ſixteen Feet over at the Top, where the Hops are 
laid, as your Plantation requires, and your Room will allow, 
There ought to be a due Proportion between the Height and 
the Breadth of the Kiln and the Beguels of the Steddle where 
the Fire is kept ; viz. if the Kiln be twelve Feet ſquare on 
the Top, it ought to be nine Feet high from the Fire, and the 
Steddle ought to be fix Feet and an half ſquare, and fo pro- 
portionable in other Dimenſions. 
The Hips muſt be ſpread even upon the Oaſt a Foot thick, 
or more, if the Depth of the Curb will allow it ; but Care is 
to be taken not to over-load the Oaſt, if the Hops be green 
or wet. 

The Oaſt ought to be firſt warm'd with 2 Fire before the 
Hops are laid on; and then an even ſteady Fire muſt be kept 
under them : it muſt not be too fierce at firſt, leſt it ſcorch the 
Hops; nor muſt it be ſuffer'd to fink or ſlacken, but rather be 
increaſed till the Hops be nearer dried, leſt the Moiſture or 
Sweat which the Fire has raiſed, fall back or diſcolour them, 
When they have lain about nine Hours, they muſt be turn'd, 
and in two or three Hours more they may be taken off the 
Oaſt. It may be known when they are well dried, by the 
. 163; of the Stalks, and the =. falling off of the Hop- 

eaves. 

The Dutch and Flemings have another Method of drying 
their Hops : They make a ſquare Kiln or Room about eight or 
ten Feet wide, built of Brick or Stone, having a Door at one 
Side, and a Fire-place in the Middle of the Room, on the 
Floor, about thirteen Inches wide within, and thirteen Inches 
high, in Length from the Mouth of it almoſt to the Back-part 
of the Kiln, a Paſſage being left juſt enough for a Man to go 
round the End of it, This they call a Horſe, ſuch as is com- 
monly made in Malt-kilns, the Fire paſſing out at Holes at 
each Side, and at the End of it. : 

The Bed or Floor, on which the Hops lie to be dried, is 
aura” about five Feet high above; about that is a Wall, near 

r Feet high, to keep the Hops from falling. 

A Window is made at one Side of the upper Bed, to ſhove 
off the dry Hops down into a Room prepared to receive them. 
The Beds are made of Laths or Rails ſawn very even, lying a 
quarter of an Inch diſtant from one another, with a Croſs- 
beam in the Middle, to ſupport them; the Laths are let in 


even with the Top of the Beam, and this keeps them cu. 
their Places, This they call an Oaſt. . i 
The. Hops are laid on this Bed by Baſkets full, wi 
Oaſt-cloth, beginning at one End, and ſo going on til * 
cover'd half a Vard thick, without treading them; then ut 
even them with a Rake, that they may lie of am equi Thi 


neſs. 
done, kindle the Fire below. «; 
; 2 latter is accounted . C. 

Fewel for Hops The Fire is kept as much as may he ttt 
equal or conſtant Heat, and only at the-Mouth of the p 
nace ; for the Air will ſufficiently diſperſe it. 'E 
They do not ſtir them till they are throu dried, ; 
till the Top is as fully dried as the Bottom; but; they 
any Place not to be ſo dry as the reſt, (which may be know, 
reaching over them with a Stick or Wand, and touching 
in ſeveral Places,) they obſerve where they do not rattle 
where they do; and where they do not rattle, they 
them there, and diſpoſe of them where the Places weng 

They know when they are throughly dry, by the Bj; 
of the inner Stalk, if it be ſhort when it is rubb'q, . 
when find, take out the Fire, and ſhoye dit th 
Hops at the Window, that is made for that Purpoſe, into th 
Room made to receive them, with a Coal-rake made with 
Board at the End of a Pole; and then go in at the Door bel | 
and ſweep up the Hops and Seeds that fall thro', and put den 
to the other Hops ; then they lay another Bed of preen 2 
and renew the Fire, and proceed as before. : 

This Method is diſapproved by ſome, becauſe (they ſay) the 
Hops lying ſo thick, and not being turn'd, the under Pur g 
them muſt needs dry before the upper, and the Fire pagy, 
thro* the whole Bed to dry the uppermoſt, muſt neceſſari 
over-dry and much prejudice the greateſt Part of the Hy 
both in Strength and Weight, beſides the unneceſſary Exyey,, 
of Firing, which muſt be long continued to dry throughly ꝶ 
many together, 

Therefore ſome have improved on this Method, and adh 
8 the Kiln much as is before directed as to the Dug 


ay. 

Firſt, To make a Bed of flat Ledges about an Inch thick 
and two or three Inches broad, ſawn and laid acroſs one 20. 
other the flat Way, Chequer-wiſe, at about three or fou 
Inches Diſtance one from the other, the Edges being ſo 
ter'd one into the other, that the Floor may be even af 
ſmooth : This Bed may be made to reſt on two or three Job 
ſet Edgewiſe, to ſupport it from ſinking, 

This Bed is to be cover'd with large double Tin, folder} 
together at each Joint; and the Ledges muſt be ſo order 
before they are laid, that the Joints of the Tin may alway 
lie over the Middle of the Ledge, the Bed being whaly 
cover'd over with Tin, Boards mutt be fitted about the Ede 
of the Kiln, to keep up the Hops; but one Side muſt h 
2 to remove, that the Hops may be ſhoved off a bs 
ore. 

On this Bed or Floor of Tin, the Hops may be turn'd vi 
out ſuch Hazard or Loſs, as upon the Hair-cloth, and alot 
will require a leſs Expence of Fewel ; and beſides, any Sat 
of Fewel will ſerve in this Kiln, as well as Charcoal, becai 
the Smoak does not paſs thro* the Hops, as it does the former 
Ways: But then Care is to be taken, that there be Paſſga 
made for it at the ſeveral Corners and Sides of the Kiln. 

It is found by Experience, that the turning of the Hops, tho 
it be after the moſt eaſy and beſt Manner, is not only an Injury 
and Waſte to the Hops, but alſo an Expence of Fewel and 
Time; becauſe they require as much Fewel, and as long 4 
Time to dry a ſmall Quantity, by turning them, as a luye 


one. 
ented, by having a Cover (to be let 
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Now this may be 
N raiſed at Pleaſure) to the upper Bed whereon the 
lie. : 
his Cover may alſo be Tinn'd, by nailing ſingle Tin 
Plates over the Face of it, ſo that when the Hops begin to dry, 
and are ready to burn, i. e. when the greateſt Part of their 
Moiſture is evaporated, then the Cover may be let down with. 
in a Foot or leſs of the Hops, (like a Reverberatory) and wil 
reflect the Heat upon them, ſo that the Top will ſoon be a 
dry as the Lowermoſt, and every Hop be equally dried. 
As ſoon as the Hops are taken off the Kiln, lay them in! 
Room for three Weeks or Month, to cool, give, and toughen3 
for if they are Bagg'd immediately, they will powder; but i 
they lie a while, (and the longer they lie the better, provided 
they be cover'd cloſe with Blankets to ſecure them from the 
Air) they may be d with more Safety, as not being lable 


to be broken to Powder in treading, and this will make = 
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hear reading the better ; and the harder they are trodden, the 
will keep. F 
beter tees mon Method of Bagging is as foltows : They have 

Hole made in an upper Floor, either round J large 
an Fo t receive a Hop- bag, (which confiſts of our Ells and 
arne ef Fy-wide Cloth, and alſo contains ordinarily Two 
an” 4 and an half of Hops ;) they tie a Handful of Hepe in 
bunte er Corner of the Bag, to ſerve as Handles to it; and 
each den the Mouth of the Hole, ſo placed that the Hoop 
the) eg upon the Edges of the Hole, 

n hen he that is to tread the (Ihe down into the Bag, treads 

Heps on every Side, another Perſon contihually putting of 
the Au he treads them, till the Bag is full; which being 
them nz and trodden, they untip the Faſtening of the Bag to 
and let it down, and cloſe up the Mouth of the 

ing up 4 Handful of s in each Corner of the 
4 was done in the lower Part. 

2 lr 
in a d e, Wi eve ears : 
— .. taken that oy be neither deſtroy d nor 
5010 by the Mice making their Neſts in them. | 

The Crop of Hes being thus beſtow'd ou 
for another 3 firſt by taking care of the Poles 
Year, which are to be laid up in a Shed, having firſt 
ce d off the Haulm from them: But if you have not that 
Cawelieney, ſet up three Poles in the Form of a Triangle, 
or fix Poles (as you pleaſe) wide at Bottom; and having ſet 
them into the Ground, with an Iron Picker, and bound them 
together at Top, ſet the reſt of your Poles about them: and 
being thus diſpoſed, none but thoſe on the Outſide will be ſub- 
+ to the Injuries of the Weather; for all the inner Poles 
Jill be kept dry, unleſs at the 'Top ; whereas if they were on 
the Ground, they would receive more Damage in a Fortnight, 
than by their ſtanding all the reſt of the Year. 

In the Winter-time, ide ”_ Soil and Manure for the 

Ground againſt the following Spri 

the Dung be rottrn, mix 1 with” two or three Parts of 
common Earth, and let it incorporate together till you have 
Occaſion to make uſe of it in making your Hep-hills ; but if 
the new Dung, then let it be mix d as before, till the Spring 
tome Twelve-months ; for new Dung is very injurious to 


Fs | 

zo of all Sorts was formerly more commonly made ufe 
of than now it is, eſpecially when rotted and turn'd to Mould ; 
and they who have no other Manure muſt uſe it: Which if 
they do, Cows or Hogs Dung, or human Ordure mix'd with 
Mud may be a proper Compoſt ; becauſe Hops delight moſt in 
a Manure that is cool and moiſt. | 

dome recommend Chalk or Lime as the beſt Matiute, except 
in cold Lands; and in ſuch, Pigeons Dung will do beſt ; a 
little of which laid to a Hill, and ſo mix'd that it may not be 
too hot in a Place, is of great Advantage. | 
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are to provide 
inſt another 


LUTEOLA, [fo call'd of Luteus, Lat. Lale, beeauſe it 
b uſed in dying a yellow Colour] Weld, Would, Yellow- 
weed, or Dyers-weed. 

The Characters are; 


The Leaves are oblong and ore j it 7" an 1 mn 
cmſiting of many diſſimilar Leaves; the Fruit is g r, Hol- 
I, and divided into three Parts. ; 


The Species are; 
1. Lur ROL A herba, ſalicis folio. C. B. P. Common 


Weld. 
2. LurgoL A minima, pohgalæ folio. D. du Bois. Raii Syn. 
ilk wort . 


Smalleſt Weld, with a 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in England, grow- 
ing upon dry Banks and the Tops of Walls and Buildings, al- 
moſt every-where ; but the ſecond Sort is very rare: This was 
found near Tunbridge-Wells by Charles Du Bois, Eſq; ſeveral 
Years ſince. | 
The common Feld is accounted a rich Dyers Commodity, 
and is of great Advantage, conſidering the ſmall Expence of 
Its Culture: It will grow upon the pooreſt Sort of Land, pro- 
vided it be dry ; tho” upon a middling Soil it will grow much 
larger. The Seeds of this Plant houſa be ſown the Beginnin 
of Auguſt, ſoon after ripe ; when it will come up with the 
moiſt Weather, and will grow very ſtrong the ſame Autumn, 
2 it be ſown by itſelf ; for moſt le ſow it with 
rn, which is very wrong ; for that hinders its els 
rl and occaſions the Loſs of one whole Year. 
the Plants are come up pretty ſtrong, you ſhould * 7 them, 
la is practiſed with Turnips) in order to deſtroy the Weeds, as 
alo to cut up the Plants where they 


greatly improve them ; and the ſucceeding Spring, if the 
Ground produces many Weeds, you ſhould give it a ſecond 


ſwelling, and for the moſt part | 
five Leaver, iubich expand in form of a Clove-Gilliflower, and are 
generally Heart-ſhape 


flammeo fulgens. C. B. P. 


Wild Campion 
3 I 


grow too thick, Which 


Houghing in 4pril, which will preſerve it clean from Weeds 
for after that 4 will el, and prevent the Weeds frotn 
coming to a Head afterwards, 
* N. muſt be very cautious iti the gathering of it, that the 
rs not oyer-ripe, fo as to fall out, and that neither the 
| or Seed be under-ripe 3 becauſe if it bez both will be 
ſpoil'd;, It muſt be pull'd up and bound in little Handfuls, and 
et to dry, as you do Flax, and then houſe it carefully, that you 
ſhake not out the Seed, which is eaſily beat out, and ſhould be 

ſown (as was before directed) ſoon after it is ripe. 

4... _ is 128 4 ſor about Ten Shillings per 
el, or more; a Gallon of which will fo 1 fos 
it is very Imall. ee 
There are ſome who recommend the ſowing this Seed in the 

Spring. mixing it with a Crop of Barley or Oats, and on] 
harrow'd in with a Buſh, or coll'd with a Roller. But this 4 
not 4 good Method; for the Barley or Oats will ſtarve the 
Weld, and make it very poor : and, many Times, the Seeds 
which are ſown in the Sting do not grow, or not come up 
till the Autumn following ; whereas that ſownin the Beginning 
of Auguſt, rarely fails to come up ſoon after, and will be much; 
nger, and fit to 22 the ſueceeding Summer, when the 
other is always two Years before it is pull'd, The Dyers uſe 


it for dying of bright Yellows and Lemon Colours. It is much 
about Canterbury, and often yields 


ſown iri Kent, 8 
from Forty Shillings to Ten or Twelve Pounds an Acre, 


LYCHNIS, [ſo eall'd of ave, a Candle or Liebt, beca 
the Flowers of this Plant — Flame or Rays of Light] 


pion. 
The Characters are; 


The Leaves are whole, and grow 
Stall 


te by Pairs the 
The Cup of the Flnwer is abe d either * or 
furrou'd : The Flawer conſifts of 


d : The Ovary, which riſes in the Center of 
the Calyx, becomes a conical Fruit, which is wrapt up in # 4 
Flawer-cup, and has commonly one Cell, which is filPd with Seeds, 
which are roundiſh, angular, and Kidney-ſhaped, 


The Species are; 


t. LycHN Is coronaria 4 ativa, flore dilute ru- 
bente. C. B. P. Garden or Roſe — 2100 a pale-red 
Flower. pr EP 

2. LyCHNi1s coronaria W ſativa, flore rubro, velut 

oſe Campion, with a flaming 
red-colour'd Flower. 


3. Lycrnis corotaria ſativa multiplex. C. B. P. The 
double Roſe Campion. | 
4. Lycnni1s coronaria ſativa Diaſcoridis, flore albo, C. B. P. 
The ſingle White Roſe Campion. 

5. Lychxis umbellifera montana Helvetica. Zan. Umbel- 
liferous Mountain Campion of Helvetia. ; 

6. Lycnnis alba multiplex. C. B. P. Double White Cam- 
pion, commonly called, The Double Batchelor's Button. 

7. Lyctinrs purpurea multiplex. C. B. P. Double Red 
Campion, commonly called, The Double Red Batchelor's But- 
ton. 

8. Lycans pratenſis, flere latiniato pleno. Mor. Hi. The 
Double N with a jagged Flower, EY 
called, The Double Ragged Robin. 

9. LyCHnis hirſuta, flore coccineo, major. C. B. P. The 
ſcarlet Lychnis, Nonſuch, Jeruſalem Croſs, or Flower of 
Conſtantinople. 

10. LycHnis hirſuta, flore incarnato, major. C. B. P. 
Great Hairy Campion, with a Fleſh-colour'd Flower, commonly 
called, The pale Lychnis of Conſtantinople. 

11, LyCHN1s Chakedonica, flore pleno miniato, ſeu auranti- 
aco. Mor. Hift. The Double Scarlet Lychuis, or Flower of 
Conſtantinople. | 

12. LychxIs, ſeu ſaponaria, flore pleno. Tourn, Double 
Soapwort, vulgo. | 

13. LycHx1s Huren, que Bein album, vulgo. C. B. P. 

patling Poppy, er White Behen of the 

14. Lycanis fylveſtris viſcoſa anguſtifolia rubra. C. B. P. 

German Catchfly. 6 

Is, LycHnis /ylveftris viſcoſa anguſtifolia rubra, flore pleno. 
lied Corman Cala with a double Flower. Pref 

16, LycHxis orientalis, bupleuri folio. T. Cor. Eaſtern 
Campion, with a Hare's-ear Leaf. 

17. Lycynis facie Auricule uri. C. B. P. Campion 
with the Face of an Auricul, 

18. Lycans maritima ſaxatilis, folio anacampſerotis. T.Cyr, 
Maritime Rocky Campion, with an Orpine Leaf. 
| 19. LxcHNIs 
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19. Lycnnis nofiflora anguſtifolia edorata, Tourn. Night- 
fowerd ſweet-ſcented Campion, with a narrow Leaf. * 

20. Lycnnis fruteſcens nyrtifelia, Ben albo lis. 
C. B. P. Shrubby Myrtle-leaved Campion, like the White 
Behen. 

21. Lycnnis ſegetum rubra, 8 N 
Red Corn- Campion, with thorough Wax Leaves. 

22. Lycuxis ſupina Sicula, calyce 1 riato. 
Torn, Low Sicilian Campion, with a large ſtreak' d Flower- 


cup. 

23. Lycuxis fylveftris viſcoſa anguſtifolia rubra altera. 
C. 5. nt A — wild Campion, with a viſ- 
cous Stalk, and red Flowers. 8 

24. Lycans viſcoſa purpurea latifolia laevis. C. B. P. 
Purple viſcous Campion, with a broad ſmooth Leaf, commonly 
called, Lobel's Catchfly. a 

25, Lycunis R alba latifolia laevis. C. B. P. White 
Aowering broad-leav'd Catchfly. 

26. Lycans hirſuta minor, flore variegato. Tourn, Small 
hairy Campion, with a variegated Flower, commonly called, 
Dwarf Lychnis. [dr 

27. Lycunis Hiſpanica, folio kali, multiflora. Tourn. Spaniſh 
many-flower'd Campion, with a Glaſs-wort Leaf. 

28. Lycunis Hiſpanica, valerianæ rubre folio, purpuraſ- 
cente flore. Tourn. Spaniſh Campion, with a red Valerian 
Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 

29. Lycnnis ſegetum meridionalium annua, hirſuta, floribus 
rubris, uno verſu 4 iti. Mor. Hiſt. Corn annual hairy 
Campion, with owers diſpoſed on one Side of the 


30. Lycans fylveftris alba, ſpica reflexa, Bit. Momſp. 
White wild Campion, with a reflex'd wie 


The firſt, ſecond, and fourth Sorts are very common in moſt 

Engliſh Gardens: Theſe are very hardy Plants, and eaſily 

ropagated either by parting of their Roots, or from Seed ; if 

y parting the Roots, it ſhould be done about the latter End of 
Auguſt, or the Beginning of September, that they may take 
Root before the cold Weather comes on: They may be plant- 
ed in any Situation, provided they have a light dry Soil, If 
you would propagate them from they ſhould be ſown in 
March, upon 4 Bed of freſh light Earth; and in May the. 
Plants ſhould be tranſplanted into another Bed of the like freſh 
Earth, at about ſix Inches Diſtance from each other ; obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; after 
which, they will require no farther Culture than to keep them 
Clear from Weeds, 

At Michaelmas following, theſe Plants may be placed into 
the large Borders of the Pleaſure-Garden ; where, the Sum- 
mer following, they will produce their Flowers in June and 
Fuly ; and ſoon after, their Seeds will ripen, which, if per- 
mitted to ſhed on the Ground, will riſe the ſucceeding Spring, 
without any Care. 

Theſe Plants, when intermix'd with others of the like Size, 
do make an agreeable Variety during the Seaſon of Flower- 


ing. | 

"The Double Roſe Campion is ſomewhat nicer, and requires 
more Care in its Culture than any of the former : "This never 
produces any Seeds, and is therefore only to be propagated by 
parting the Roots; the beſt Time for which is in Augu/t, 
when the Heads taken off ſhould be planted on a Bed of light 
freſh Earth; and if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt be 
water'd and ſhaded until they have taken Root: After which, 
they muſt be kept clear from Weeds; and during the Winter 
Seaſons, they ſhould be ſkreen'd from exceſſive Rains; for too 
much Moiſture at that Seaſon, very often rots them. In March 
they may be taken up with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and 
tranſplanted either into the Borders of the Flower-Garden, or 
in Pots fill'd with light freſh Earth, and placed where they may 
have the Morning Lan till Eleven o' Clock, in which Situation 
they will thrive better than when they have more of the Sun. 
In dry Weather they muſt be frequently water'd : But you 
ſnould never let them have too much Wet; for that will 
canker and rot them, as will alſo a very rich Soil. This Plant 
commonly grows about two Feet high, and produces a great 
Number of beautiful red Flowers in June and Fuly, which 
continue a long Time, for which they are greatly eſteem- 


ed. 

The Umbelliferous Mountain Campion is nearly akin to the 
before-mention'd Sorts, but produces its Flowers in an Umbel 
vpon the Top of the Stalks, which are of a bright red Colour, 
and make a very pretty Variety in a Garden: This ſeldom 
grows above eight or nine Inches high, therefore it ſhould be 


| placed Flowers of the ſame Growth ; it delights in 


a light freſh r Situation, and may be 
propagated either from Seeds, which it commonly affords 


— 
The Red and M bite Batchelor's Button are very hardy Plany 
in reſpe& to Cold: But if they are ſuffer d to remain Jo 
in a Place unremoved, they are very ſubject to rot and dec 
They never produce Seeds, ſo are propagated only b "Y, 
of their Roots, which may be done either in September 
the Beginning of March : But the former Seaſon is referabl.. 
for they will then be well rooted in the Ground before the d. 
Weather of the Spring comes on, whereby they will 5 
Danger from that; whereas thoſe planted ia the Spri , if the 
Weather ſhould prove dry ſoon after, will ſtarve, and bey 
weak, unleſs frequently water'd : Theſe dommonl grow bo 
two Feet high, and produce their Flowers in Jul. and Th 
They love a freſh loamy Soil, which ſhould not be dune an] 
to have a Situation to the Morning Sun, in which they wi 
thrive better than in a more open Expoſure, 

The Double Ragged Robin is alſo increaſed by parti the 
Roots in Autumn: This Plant muſt have a moiſt Soil, and 
ſhady Situation, where it will thrive exceedingly But in a ho 
dry Soil it ſeldom does well. It produces its Flowers gy 
the ſame Time as the former, and is very proper for ſhady cy 
Borders, where few other Plants will thrive. _ 

The Single Starlet Lychnis may be either pr by 
ſowing the Leeds, or parting the Roots: if from Seeds, it ſnouli 
be ſown on a Bed of light Earth in the Beginning of Marth; 
and when the Plants are come up pretty ſtrong, (whichis con. 
monly in May) they ſhould be tranſplanted out into Nurſer. 
beds at about ſix Inches Diſtance each Way, obſerving tows. 
ter and ſhade them until they have taken Root; after which 
they will require no farther Care, but only to keep them der 
from Weeds until Michaclmas; at which time they may be re- 
moved into the Borders of the Flower-Garden, where the 
next Summer they will produce very ſtrong Stems of Flower, 
but if you would propagate them by parting the Roots, it ſhould 
be done in September, (as was directed for the fore - mention d 
Sorts.) This Plant will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation, 
2 does beſt in a middling loamy Soil, and an open Expo- 

ure. 

The Double Lychnis or Nonſuch is only propagated by part- 
ing the Roots, or planting 92 Cuttings 5 its Flower ka 
which, if water'd and ſhaded, will take Root very well, and 
make good Plants. The beſt Seaſon for parting the Roots n 
September but for planting the Cuttings, Fuly is the moſt pu- 
[Us Seaſon : in doing of this, you ſhould take only the love 

arts of the Flower-ſtems, which generally ſucceed much bet 
ter than the extreme Parts: the Cuttings ſhould have thres 
Joints, two of which ſhould be placed in the Ground, and 
the third only left above Ground, from which the Shoot yil 
be produced, and make a good Plant ; by which Method thy 
beautiful Flower may be propagated much faſter than from the 
Root alone. 

This Plant delights in a freſh light Soil, which is not to 
dry, where it will produce very ſtrong Stems, and riſe about 
three Feet high, This flowers in Fuly, and if the Seaſon doa 
not prove vety hot, will continue in Beauty a whole Mont, 
for which it is greatly eſteem'd. ; | 

The Double Sopewort is a Plant of no great Beauty; 1 
being a very great Runner in Gardens, has been almoſt exclu- 
ded from all curious Gardens: but as it is a Plant which re 
quires very little Culture, ſo it may be admitted to have a Place 
in ſome abject Part of the Garden, This is propagated by ib 
running Roots, which ſhould be tranſplanted in October, and 
may be placed in any Soil and Situation; but ſhould never 
ſtand near any other Plants, for it will over-run and deſtroy 
them. It may be planted under Trees in large Avenues, &c. 
where it will thrive very well, and in Auguſt will produce large 
Bunches of double Flowers, which are very proper to place in 
Chimnies, &c. or in Baſons among other F lowers, where if 
Will make a fine Appearance; and were it leſs common, 1 
would be more eſteem'd than it is at preſent. 

The Spattling Pap ortWhite Beben is a very common Plant in 
the Fields, in moſt Parts of England, and is rarely cultivated i 
Gardens; but thoſe who have a mind to preſerve it for Medi- 
cinal Uſes, may propagate it by ſowing the Seeds in March, on 
a Bed of common Earth, where the. Plants will eafily riſe, an 
if kept clear from Weeds, will ſoon overſpread the Ground, 
and will continue for ſeveral Years. | 

The Red German Catchflier, both ſingle and double, e 
eaſily propagated by parting the Roots, which ſhould be done 
in Autumn ; for if it be perform'd in the Spring, the : 
Weather, which uſually happens at that Seaſon, great r 
their Growth, whereby their Flowers are never ſo. ſtrong, bot 
produced in ſuch Plenty, as when. they are removed in A- 
tumn. Theſe produce their Flowers in Spikes upon clamm 


Stalks, which grow about a Foot high, and flower in 4 


1 great Plenty, or from Slips, as the before- 
rts * 
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4-74 that with ſingle Flowers always is the earlieſt, but 
Jou le Sort continues longeſt in Flower. 
tech, ſingle Sort may de propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
had in March, upon a Bed of light Earth; and when the 
be oe me up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into Nurſery- 
Fane it fix Inches aſunder, where they will require no far- 
nd than to keep them clear from Weeds, and in very 
Weather to give then @ little Water, and at Michaelmas 
7 may be removed where they are deſigned to remain. 
The 
ther 


ingle flower d Sort is not near ſo beautiful asthe double, 
efore hardly worth  propagatin ſince the double is ve- 
yy caſily multiplied, eſpecially 

in which it WII! 
ers. This Sort is Very Pr 1 . 
Court-yards at the Time of its Flowering. 


and as they take up but little Room, and are not very 

E in their Cy ow Age ſe are propagated by ſow 
ame 4 

pores the f light freſh Farth ; 
ing when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
= a Nurſery-bed, as the former, and at Michaelmas may be 
— owed into the Borders of the Flower-Garden, where they 


Roots will continue ſeveral Years, and annually produce large 
Quantities of Fl 
* ſeventeenth is a biennial Plant, and is only propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Border of freſh light 
Exth in March and when the Plants are come up, they 
dould be tranſplanted : ſome of which ſhould be planted in 
Pots fill'd with the ſame freſh Earth, that they may be re- 
moved under ſhelter in Winter; for it often happens, in ſe- 
vere Winters, that thoſe Plants which are placed in the open 
Air are deſtroy'd ; for which Reaſon it is adviſeable to have 
ome of the Plants in ſhelter to ſecure the Kind, | 
The other Plants may be planted in a Nurſery-bed, as was 
Freted for the former Kinds, where they may remain until 
Michaelmas ; at which time they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
warm Borders, and in a light dry Soil, where they will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, and flower very 
frong the ſucceeding Summer, This Plant commonly 
grows three Feet high, and is apt to branch out pretty much, 
therefore ſhould be ſupported by Stakes, otherwiſe the Wind 
often breaks down the Flower-ſtems. before the Seeds are per- 
felted. 2 I | 
The eighteenth Sort is alſo tender : this may be propagated 
by ſowing the Seeds in the ſame Manner as the former ; and 
when the Plants come up, ſome of them ſhould be planted into 
Pots fill'd with light freſh undung'd Earth, that they ung 
ſhelter'd in Winter; and the reſt planted into a Nurſery-bed, 
which ſhould be prepared of freſh light Earth that has not been 
dung'd ; for Moiſture and Richneſs in the Soil will deſtroy 
them: in this Place they may remain till Michaelmas, when 
they ſhould be removed into * warm Borders; and if they 
are placed quite cloſe to the Wall, where it is commonly very 
dry, they will ſucceed the better; as alſo planted on a dry 
rubbiſhy Soil; for the Leaves of this Plant are very thick and 
ſucculent, as are all the Stems, ſo that it is as impatient of Wet 
3 the Sedum or Houſeleek ; and I do not certainly know whe- 
ther this Plant would not bear a greater Share of Cold, if it was 
planted upon an old Wall or Buildin , Where it might be al- 
ways dry, and not have too much Nouriſhment from the 
Ground, The following Summer this Plant will produce its 
Flowers, (which, tho? they are not very beautiful, yet for 
the Oddneſs of the Plant it may have a Place in a good Garden) 
and the Seeds generally ripen in Augu/t : it may alſo _—_— 
gated by planting Cuttings in any of the Summer Months, 
which will take Root, and may be afterwards managed as the 
Leedling Plants. | 

The Myrtle-leav'd ſorubby Campion may be propagated by 

as the former, or increaſed by planting Cuttings in any of 

the Summer Months, which will ſoon after take Root, and 
become ſtrong Plants; ſome of which ſhould be planted in 
Pots, that they may be ſhelter'd in Winter, for fear of being 
loſt; tho? they 5 the Cold of our Climate very well, 
if planted on à dry Soil. There is no great Beauty in this Plant; 
bg is preſerved for Variety-ſake in ſeveral curious Gar- 


The twenty-ſeventh and twenty-eighth Sorts are abiding 
Plants, and may be propagated either by Seeds or parting their 
Roots, in the Manner which has been directed for the Roſe 
ton, and other Sorts before mention'd : they are very 
tardy, and will grow upon almoſt any Soil or Situation ; they 


| produce their Flowers in June and July, and their Seeds ripen | 


don after. 


The other Sorts arg all of them annual Plants, which may 
be eaſily propagated by. ſowing their Seeds either in March or 
Auguſt, when the Plants will ſoon come wp, and may be tranſ- 
planted, while young, into the Places where they are deſign'd to 
remain; or the Seeds may be ſcatter'd in Patches upon the large 
Borders of the Flower-Garden; and when the Plants are 
come up, they may be thinn'd, leaving ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
to flower in the ſame Places, and the othet Plants may be re- 
moved into other Parts of the Garden. 

Thoſe Plants which come up in Autumn will be much 
larger, and flower earlier and ſtronger than thoſe ſown in the 
Spring, and will produce good Seeds ; whereas it ſometimes 
happens, in bad Seaſons , that thoſe ſown in the Spring do of- 
ten decay before their Seeds are perfected; tho” it is a good 
Method to ſowat both Seaſons, becauſe hereby there will be 
- 3 of theit Flowers, and two Chances for good 

eds. 2 

The Dwarf Lychnis has been by ſome recommended to be 
ſown for Edgings in large Gardens ; but I think it by no means 
proper for that Purpoſe ; for when the Plants grow very cloſe 
together, they draw up weak, ſo that in hard Rains they are 
beaten down flat to the Ground, and the Flowers ſeldom con- 
tinue long in Beauty, ſo that it does not afford any Pleaſure 
above a Fortnight or three Weeks at moſt, after which it ap- 
pears very unſightly ; for when it is in Seed, the Weight of 
that forces it down upon the Ground; but when the Plants 
grow ſingly, they will be much larger and ſtronger, and con- 
tinue longer in Flower, 

The two Sorts of Lobel's Catchfly have been long cultivated 
in Gardens, and the Seeds are commonly ſold at the Seed-ſhops 
in Lenden: theſe grow upright to the Height of ſixteen or 
eighteen Inches, (if ſown in the Autumn, but thoſe which are 
ſown in the Spring ſeldom grow ſo large) and produce pretty 
Tufts of Flowers upon the Tops of the Branches in Form of 
an Umbel, which continue a long time in Perfection, and are 
pretty Ornaments in a large Garden, 

The twenty-ſecond Sort ſpreads upon the Ground, and 
therefore muſt be allow'd more Room than the former: theſe 
Plants ſhould be planted two Feet aſunder, otherwiſe they will 
run into each other, 18 ſuch as are ſown in the Au- 
tumn) ſo that in wet Weather they are ſubject to rot and de- 
cay. This produces a great Number of beautiful red Flowers, 
which make a very agreeable Appearance during their Seaſon of 
Flowering. | 

There are a great number of Sorts more than I have here 
mention'd, which are preſerv'd in curious Botanick Gardens 
for r 3 but as moſt of them are Plants of little 
Beauty, ſo I thought it needleſs to enumerate them in this 
Place, ſince thoſe here mention'd are the beſt worth propaga- 
ting in a Flower-Garden. 

t before I quit this Article, I ſhall beg Leave to add two 
Plants to this Genus by Way of Appendix, tho', according 
to their Characters, they do not, in Strictneſs, belong to it, 
differing in their Flowers from the Lychnis's, which have their 
Flowers cut to the Bottom into five Parts ; whereas the Flow- 
ers of theſe Kinds are intire, conſiſting of one Leaf : which 
Diſtinction being not very great, the modern Botaniſts have 
thought proper to diſtinguiſh them by the Name of Lychnidea, 
which ſignifies ſomething like a Lychnis. Of this Genus we 
have, at preſent, but two Species which are common in Eng- 
land, viz. 


1. LycHNID EA Pirginiana, holzſtei ampliore folio, floribus 
umbellatis purpureis. Rand. Virginian Lychnidea, with a broad 
Stitchwort Leaf, and purple Flowers growing in an Um- 
bel. 

2. LycHnIiDEaA Caroliniana, fliribus quaſi umbellatim dif 
poſitis, faliis lucidis craſſis acutis, Martyn. Hit. Plant. Rar. 

olina Lychnidea, with Flowers growing almoſt in an Um- 
bel, and thick ſhining ſharp-pointed Leaves. 


Theſe two Plants are propagated either by Cuttings, or par- 
ting of. their Roots; for they do not produce Seed in this 
Country, The beſt Time to part their Roots is in the Begin- 
ning of April, juſt before they begin to ſhoot ; when you 
ſhowld take up the Roots, and after having pared off the outer 
Part of the Ball of Earth, ſo as to ſee where the Heads divide 
dictinctly, you muſt with a Knife ſeparate them, ſo as to pre- 
ſerve ſome Buds upon the Top of each Divifion ; then you 
may plant them either into Borders of freth Earth, or Pots fill'd 
with freſh loamy Earth, obſerving to water them, if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove dry, until they have taken Root ; atter 
which, thoſe in the Borders will require no farther Care, but 


only to clear them from Weeds, and when the Flower-ftems + 


advance, to ſupport them with Sticks ; but thoſe in 8 
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muſt be frequently water'd in dry Weather, otherwiſe they 


will ſoon decay. . 

The firſt of theſe Plants produces its Flowers in May ; but 
the ſecond ſeldom flowers till the Middle of Fune, ſo that they 
ſucceed each other. During their Seaſon of flowering, they 
make a very handſome Appearance, and are very r to cut 
for Baſons and Flower-pots to adorn Chimnies s at that 
Seaſon : but the ſecond Sort is a much fairer Plant than the 
firſt ; the Stems of this Sort riſe higher, and are ſtronger: the 
Flowers are larger, and of a deeper Colour; but it is not quite 
ſo hardy as the firſt, which will endure the ſevereſt Cold of 
our Climate in the open Air, whereas this muſt be ſhelter'd in 
hard Winters,. otherwiſe it will be in Danger of ſuffering by 
the Cold; tho? in our common Winters it will endure abroad 


very well. | £9 
Theſe Plants may alſo be ted apy, Bays 
ſhould be taken from the old in May or , 


planted on a Border of freſh light Earth, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them, until they have taken Root; after which, 
you muſt obſerve to keep them clear from Weeds, and in ve. 
ry dry Weather repeat watering them as often as they ſhall 
want it; and when they have obtain'd ſufficient Strength to 
remove, they may be tranſplanted either into Pots or Borders, 
where they are to remain, By this Method you may great- 
ly increaſe theſe Plants, which will ſupply the Defect of 
eds, 


 LYCOPERSICON, [of 2 a elf, and Perfica, Lat. a 
Peach] Love-Apples. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a Flawer conſiſting of one Leaf, which expands in 4 
circular Order, as deth that of the Nightſhade ; the Style af- 
terwards becomes a roundiſh ſoft fleſhy Fruit, which is divided in- 
to ſeveral Cells, wherein are contain'd many flat Seeds. 


The Species are; 


1. LycoPERsSICON Galeni. Ang. Yellow Love-Apple. 
2. LycoPersICON Galeni, fructu rubro, Boerb. Ind. 
Love-Apple, with a red Fruit. 
3. LycopersIcon fruftu ceraſi rubro. Tourn. Love- 
Apple, with a red Cherry-ſhaped Fruit. 
4. LycoreRsICon fruftu ceraſi luteo. Tourn, Love-Ap- 
ple, with a yellow Cherry-ſhaped Fruit. 
5. LycoPgRSICON fruttu ftriato duro. Turn. Love-Ap- 
ple, with a hard channell'd Fruit. 
6. LyCoPERSICON fruftu rubro non ſtriato. Inſt. R. H. 
Love- Apple with a ſmooth red Fruit. 
7. Lycopesicon fructu albo. Inſt. R. H. Love-Apple 
with a white Fruit. 
8. LycoPERSICON Americanum arboreſcens, ampliſſimis ſo- 
is angulatis. Plum. Cat. American tree-like Love-Apple, 
with large angular Leaves. 


Theſe Plants are ted by ſowing their Seeds on a 
moderate Hot-bed in cb; and when come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into another moderate Hot-bed, at a- 
bout three Inches Diſtance from each other, obſerving to ſhade 
them until they have taken Root ; after which they muſt have 
frequent Waterings, and a large Share of freſh Air; for if 
they are too much drawn while young, they ſeldom do well 
afterwards. | | 

In May theſe Plants ſhould be tranſplanted either into Pots 


water d, otherwiſe they will come to little, (for they are "= 


Ol 


The Hialiant and Spaniards eat theſe Apples, as we do Cu- 
cumbers, with Pepper, Oil, and Salt, and ſome eat them 
ſew'din Sauces, &c. but conſidering their Moiſture and 
Coldneſs, the Nouriſhment they afford be bad, 


| age þ | id ſe and Spaniards Tomato'ss The 


e in their Diſpen ſatory. | | 
yr are annual Plants, which periſh 
on after they have perſectod their Fruit. fe muſt be 


4 * 3 4 - — bas — 
L Y ; 


ſown'in the Spring on a moderate Hot-bed to bring FORM 


y A Garden. 


8” 


ward, and afterward treated in the far 
Sorts abe mentioned, wr ; en 
The eighth Sort will riſe to the Height of fix or ei 


2 
£4 


eee | | F. 
and become woody. This Sort is propagated by, 
ſhould be ſown . Hot- bed in the in NN Which 
Plants are rnd Bro. nag fox es hi 172 muſt be th 
rey into a mod ot-bed, obſerving to OR 

e them until they have taken new Root ; after and 
Time they ſhould have a large Share of free Air in warm yak 
ther, to prevent their drawing up weak. the P. 


have obtain'd a good Share of. Stren ey ſhou 

fully taken u Ad Erd to their Rost * 
filled with light rich Earth, and placed in a, ſhady 
until they. have taken Root; when they may be. temoved 
a warm Situation, where they may remain Abroad in the 
Air, until the Middle or End of September, when 
be removed into the Conſervatory, and placed. where 
have a moderate Share of Warmthin cold Weather 

Method the Plants may be preſerved thro“ the WI 
the following Summer they will produce Fruit. 


LYCOPUS, Catan of xn, a Wolf, and vs 

foot; becauſe the Ancients fry that . lde 

this Plant reſembled the Foot of a Wolf ] commonly call 4 We 

gg oh ne as 0, Z | 9 
i t grows in great Plenty on moiſt Soils 

of Ditehes, in moſt Parts of England, but is — — 

in Gardens; ſo that it would be needleſs to ſay any thing more 


7 


5 
8 


of it in this Place. 


LYSIMACHIA, [this Plant was ſo call'd of Ide 


the Son of a King of Sicaly, who is ſaid to hav a 
FF „dai 


The Characters are; 


The Leaves (which are intire and oblong) are produced [7 
times by Pairs, or three or four at each Joint of the Stall ; th 
Fler ronſi/ts F one Lea, which expands in a circular Cui 
and is cut into ſeveral Segments at the Top; the Fruit is globuler, 


and opens at the Top, inclſing many Steds fix'd to the Placer: 
— 


The Species are; 
1. LystMAacBia lutra major, gue ow cap C. B 
Common yellow Loſe- ſtrife ar Willow-herb. 
2. Lys1MACHI1A lat major, ow Die 3 oliis u 


ternis. C. B. P. Greater yellow ow-her 
with four Leaves at each Joint. 


14 LysSIMACHIA bifolia, flore luteo org C. B. J 
e- ſtrife, with two es * at each Joint, and jd 
low Flowers growing in round : 


eads 
4. Lys1MACHIA Orientalis anguſtifolia, flore purpurn, |. 
Cor. Narrow-leav'd Eaſtern Las-, With a purple 


er. 
5. Lys1MacHia Hſpanica ſpicata, ſalicts folio, flore a 
81 Spaniſh Lobe fle, al. white! Flows Lark a 
es. 


. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty common by Ditch-ſides, is 
many Parts of England, and is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens, 
tho? it is not a very deſpicable Plant; for it produces lays 
Spikes of fine yellow Flowers in Fuly ; for which Reaſon it 
may be admitted into a cold wet of the Garden, whers 
few others will thrive, whereby many a Spot of Ground u 
be render'd agreeable, which often produces little but grow 
Weeds. This Plant may be taken up in the Spring, from ths 
native Places of its Growth, and tranſplanted where you intent 
it ſhould grow, and it will foon increaſe, by its creeping 
Roots, to what Quantity you pleaſe. This Plant is order d i 
the College Diſpenſatory for Medicinal Uſe. 

The ſecond Sort is not a Native of our Country ; but 
tranſplanted hither, thrives equally with the former. T 
loves a moiſt rich Soil; and for Variety may be admitted ins 


The third Sort is found in the North of England in ges 
Plenty. This Plant is not very proper for a Garden; fot 
Roots fpreading very far under Ground, will over-run what 
ever Plants ſtand near it; nor are the Flowers of any Beau 


7 The fourth Sort is a biennial Plant, which produces fin 
22 ſmall purple Flowers in June, and the are 1 

This Plant may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds ſoon Gf 
they are ripe, (for if they are kept until the Spring, they el 
dom grow) upon a warm Border of li "Earth mw 
when the Plants are come up, they ſh be tranſplant® 


* as 


AY 


MA 


er of ſtrong Earth, where they may have the Mor- 
E — in which Place they ſhauld remain to flower 3 for 
4X Plant that does not care to be often removed. 5 
e fich Sort is an abiding Plant, which may be propagated 

parting its Roots. The beſt Seaſon for this Work is at Mi- 
by partt's hen the Leaves begin to decay. It ſhouldibe plan- 


ane, iſt Soil, and a ſhady, Situation, or muſt be often wa+ 
* acberwite it will not produce Flowers, It may alſo be 
" nagated by er eds in the ſame Manner as the 
>. but thoſe Plants which riſe from Seeds ſeldom flow- 


ſecond Year 3 whereas thoſe propagated from Off- 
— the ſucceeding Year, Theſe produce their 
Foren in Juh 3/ and. their Seeds ripen in September. 


— 


LYSMACHIA GALERNICULATA. Vid Caſh 
1 YSMACHIA NON PAPPOSA: Fide Onagra 
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ACALEB. Pide Ceraſuu. 
' MADDER. Vide Rubia Tinstorum. 
MAGNOLIA, The Laurel-leaved Tulip-Tree, vulgo. 
The Chara&ers are; | 


It hath a roſaceous Flnwer conſiſting of ſcueral Leaves, 
bich are placed in à circular Order, from out of the Cup ariſes 
„ Printal, whith afterwards becomes a hard conical Fruit with 
am Tubers ar Rifmngs ; in each of which is contained one hard 
Nu, which, when emitted, hangs by a long String. 

The Species are; 


1, Magners louri folio ſubtur albicante. Catech. The 
fer Laurel-leaved Tulip-Tree, or ſweet-flowering Bay. 

L MAGNOLIA, altiſſuma, lauro-ceraſi folio ampliſſimo, fore 
gti candido. Catesb, Hiſt. Nat. Car. Commonly called 
te Laurel-leaved Tulip-Tree,' or Carolina Laurel, * 

3 MAGNOLIA ampliſſimo flore albo, fructu cæruleo. Plum. 
Nv, Gen. MV. lia, or American Laurel, with very large 
es, 2 white Flower, and blue Fruit. 


| 


The firſt of 'theſe Plants is common in Virginia and. Car 0+, 
ha, where it uſually riſes to the Height of fifteen or ſixteen 
ect ; but in England it is very tare at preſent, The largeſt 
Plant of this Kind which I have obſerved in England, is in the 
den of Mr. Peter Colin ſon, at Peckham in Surrey; which, 
tho not above five Feet high, hath produced Flowers for ſe- 
eral Years paſt, The Wood of this Tree is white and ſpon- 
wy, covered over with a white Bark; the Leaves are in 
Bhape like thoſe of the common Bay, of a pale green Colour, 
and white on their Backſides. In May they begin to produce 
heir Flowers, which are white and very fragrant ;, theſe are 
ontinued two Months or more, during which, Time the 
oods are perfumed with their Odour, hen the Petals. of 
de Flowers are decayed, the Pointal becomes a conical Fruit, 
about the Size of a large Walnut, thick-ſet with Knobs or 
Riſings, from each. of which, when the Fruit is ripe, are 
charged flat Seeds, of the Size of Kidney-Beans, having a 
Kernel within a thin Shell, covered with a red Skin, Theſe 
ted Seeds, when diſcharged from their Cells, fall not to the 
Ground ; but are ſupported by ſmall white Threads of about 
to Inches in Length, which make 2 very beautiful Appear- 
ace. The Fruit is at firſt green; when ripe, red; and wh 
kelning, turns brown. This Tree grows naturally in moif 
es, and often in ſhallow Water; and, what is very ex- 
Tardinary, they bein report on high dry Ground, become 
More regular and handſome, and are more prolific of Flow 
and Fruit, They uſually loſe their Leaves in Winter, ankes 
It devery moderate, 23 | 
Ide fecond Sort is eſteemed the moſt beautiful Tree in Ame» 
dea, Where they. uſually grow. in moiſt ſwampy Woods, ang 
ten riſe to the Height of ſixty or ſeventy Feet ; the Leaves 
ve much larger than thoſe of our common Laurel, and are of 
abtight green Colour ; the Flowers are very targe, of a white 
our, and very fragrant. The Fruit is ſhaped. like that of 
de former Sort, but are much larger, of a purple Colour when 
Me, and emit the Seeds in like manner; ſo that in Autumn 


- — — 
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ten make a moſt beautiful Appearance, and. in Au or June, 
wh they are in Elo 10 che circumanibient Air is per umed 
with their Odour: he Leaves of, the 


Trees,. remaining, 


2 all the Winter, afford an agreeable Prof; in that Sea- 
on. They are of quick Growth, and 


y riſe-with ſtrait 
8 which is a conſiderable. Addition ta their Beauty; and 
ſinoe they are hardy enough, to reſiſt. the Coll of, our Climate 
in the open, Air, I doubt not but we ſhall haye. the Pleaſure 
of ſeeing many of. theſe Trees growing in the Engliſb Gardens 
in a few Years, where we may hope to have them annually 
produce their beautiful Flowers: for in the Garden of Sir John 
Colleton in Devonſhire, there is a Tree which has flowered ſe- 
veral Years; and laſt Year, i. e. Anno 1737. there was a 
ſmall Tree in the Garden of Sir Charles Wager at Parſons- 
Green near Fulham, which produced. Flowers, 

The third Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in ſome of 
the French Settlements in. America. The Fruit of this Sort 
(as it is repreſented in the Plate of Father Plumier's Nova Ge- 
nera) is very different from that of the ſecond Sort, and the 
Flowers appear much ſmaller. ; ſo that, if his Figure is true, it 
muſt be a different Sort from either of the former; but there 
are no Plants. of his Kind in England as yet, ſo far as I can 
learn, tho? it is very probable, there are Tree: enough of it to 
be met with in ſome Parts of America, which belong to the 
Engliſh, were. they ſoughit / for by ſkilful Perſons, who could 
diſtinguiſh them. Fan ä 

Theſe Plants are all of them propagated from Seeds, for they 
do not take Root well by. Laying ; nor do thoſe few Plants 
which haye been. obtained from Layers: thrive, nor are t 
ever like to make handſome Plants: But as there are no Plants 
in England which are likely to produce Seeds in many Years, 
ſo there is no to obtain them, but by, procuring their Seeds 
from America. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in Tubs of Earth 
ſo ſoon as are ripe. (for if: they are kept out of the Ground 
any Time, they will not grow): Theſe [Tubs ſhould be ſent 
over to Angland as ſoon as poſſible; and when they arrive, they 
ſhould be placed on a gentle Hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade them 
from the Sun, and often refreſhthem with Water. In this Si- 
tuation the Plants will appear above Ground ina Month or five 
Weeks; and if they are kept moiſt, and ſhaded from the Sun, 
will make conſiderable Progreſs. In Fuly you ſhould begin to 
inure them to. the open Air, but they ſhould not be expoſed 
to the Sun; for while they are young, the great Heat of the 
Sun is very injurious. to them. In October the Tubs ſhould be 
placed under a Hot-bed Frame, where they may be covered 
in froſty Weather with the Glaſſes ; but in mild Weather they 
ſhould be expoſed. to the open Air; for if they are kept too 
cloſe; they will caſt their Leaves. In March following theſe 
Plants be tranſplanted out of the Tubs in doing of which 
you ſhould be careful to take them up with as much Earth to 
their Roots. as poſſible; then place each Plant into a Pot, 
which ſhould be filled with light freſh Earth, giving them ſome 
Water to ſettle the Earth to their Roots; and place the Pots 
into.a Frame again, where they ſhould be covered with the 
Glaſſes in cold Weather, or drying Winds ; but they muſt be 
expoſed when the Weather is mild, and ſhould be frequently 
watered, In this Frame they may remain about a Month, at- 
ter which they ſhould be placed 4 in a ſhady Situation, ob- 
ſerving to water them often in dry Weather. Theſe Plants may 
remain two Years in the Pots, that they may be removed into 
Shelter in Winter, becauſe they are ſomewhat tender while | 
young ; but afterwards they may be turned out of the Pots into 
the full Ground, obſerving to plant them in a pretty moiſt 
bail, where they. will make conſiderable Progreſs in a few 

There have been ſeveral, of. theſe Plants deſtroyed, by the 
Over- care ſome Perſons have taken to cover them in Winter: 
for where this hath been done, the Plants uſually loſe their 
leading Bud, or die down to the Ground, fo that it is by much 
the better Method, to. plant them abroad in a well-ſheltered 
Situation, and to let them remain always uncovered : But 
when. theſe Plants are planted abroad, it ſhould always be done 
in. the Spring, that they may. have Time to get good Roots in 
the Ground before Winter.; and in very hard Froſt, if there 
is ſome Mulch laid on the Surface of the Ground about their 
R to prevent the F roſt from penetrating of the Ground, it 
will e of great Service in preſerving of the Plants; but this 
Mulch ſhould not remain long round the Trees, after the Froſt 
is gone off, leſt it ſhould injure the Bark of their Stems, by 
detaining the Moiſture about them, 


MAHALEB. Vid: Ceraſus. 
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MA JORANA, [fo call'd, as tho* Major ad Fitam, Lat. 
becauſe it is ſaid to prolong Life, or becauſe it reſembles Ma- 
arum of the Ancients : it ſeems alſo 
8 Ancients ; ox it maybe call d Aa- 


u u u 


rum; it is probably the 
to be the Sampſuchus of 
; Jerana 
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Amarachus, of 4, Privative, and papain, üb wither ; 
2 Plant does not eaſily tot nor wither : for it is 4 
very dry one.] Marjoram. 
The Charatters are | = 00 
It is a verticillate Plant, whoſe Flor is tompoſed of one 
Leaf : the Galea" (or Creſi) is upright, roundiſb, and A 
into two Parts : the Barba (or Beard) it cut into three Seg- 
ments, ſo as to appear almoſt lite a guinguiſid Flower : the Flow- 
ers are collected into a ſhort, thick, round Head, and come out of 
4 four-fold Order of Leaves, which are placed like Scales or 


Plates. 


The Species are; 3 
1. MajonANA vulgarit. C. B. P. Common ſweet Mar- 
joram. 8 . 
; 2. MajoRANA retundifolia ſcutelfata erotica. H. R. Par. 
Round-leav'd exotick Marjotam, with a Leaf ſhaped like a 
Saucer, | | f 1 
3. MajoRANA Cretica, origani folio villaſo, ſatureje odo- 
re, corymbis majoribus albis. — Candia Marjoram, with 
an Orange Leaf, a favoury Smell, and large, round, tufted 
white Heads. 2 


The firſt of theſe Plants is ati Annual, and muſt be ſown 
every Year : The Seeds of this are annually brought from 
Mar ſcilles, and other Places in the South of France, where 
it grows ſpontaneouſly ; for it never ripens Seeds in this Coun- 
try. The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown the latter End 
of March, or the Beginning of April, upon a dry warm Spot 
of Ground ; and when the Plants come up, they muſt be 
carefully clear'd from Weeds, (which, if permitted to grow, 
will ſoon over-run-and deſtroy them) and in very dry Weather, 
the Beds ſhould be often water'd, which will greatly promote 
the Growth of them. i | . 

In Fune theſe Plants will be pretty at which Time 
you ſhould prepare ſome Beds of rich light Earth, into which 
you ſhould tranſplant ſuch of the Plants as 27 to be drawn 
out, where they come up too thick, at about four Inches 
Diſtance from each other, obſerving to water them, until they 
have taken Root; after which they will require no farther 
Care, but only to clear them from Weeds, and thieſe Plants 
will grow ſtrong, and produce a greater Number of Heads 
(or Knots, as they are commonly call'd) than thoſe which re- 
main'd in the Seed-beds unremoved ; for which it is much 
preferr'd to it in the Markets, where it is call'd Knotted Mar- 
Joram, to diſtinguiſh it from that which is not ſo. Towards 
the latter End of Fuly theſe Plants will flower, which is the 
proper Seaſon to pull therti up for medicinal Uſe, when they 
ſhould be hung up in a ſhady Place to dry. 

The ſecond Sort is a perennial Plant, which is 8 b 
ſome curious Perſons in Pots, and placed in the Green-houſe 
in Winter. This Sort never produces —_—_—_ us, = is 
eaſily propagated by plantingCuttings or Slips, during any of the 
nf —_— a er rick light Earth, o ferving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken Root: At Mi- 
chaelmas theſe Plants ſhould be' taken up, arid planted in Pots 
fill'd with rich light Earth; and when they are ſettled, they 
ſhould be removed into the Green-houſe, placing them near to 
the Windows, that they may have a good Share of free Air 
when the Weather is mild: You muſt often refreſh them 
with Water, but never give them too much at once, for that 
will rot them. With this Management the Plants may be 
preſerved freſh thro' the whole Year, and will be in a Condi- 
tion to gather for Noſegays any Part of the Winter, and have 
as good a Scent as the Sweet Marjoram, ” 8 

he third Sort was ſent into England by Sir George Wheeler 
from Smyrna, Where it grows in great Plenty. is Plant 
riſes to the Height of two or three Feet, and becomes woody, 
but never produces any Seeds with us; tho? it is eaſily propa- 
yd by planting Slips or Cuttings 'in any of the Summer 
onths, after the Manner as was directed for the former Sort, 
and muſt be houfed in Winter, tho' it muſt not be kept too 
cloſe ; for it only requires to be protected from great Rains 
and Froſt ; but ſhould have as much' free Air as poflible in 
3 Weather, otherwiſe it is ſubject to draw, and grow very 
* ” 3 | , 


. MALABAR-NUT. Pide Adhatoda. 
MALA ATHIOPICA. V, Lyccperſicon- 

- MALA GOTONEA, V Cydonia- 

 MALA INSANA. Fade Melongena. 


&d 10 * * 


form of a Tube : the Ovary in the Bottom of the Flower-cuy tu 


with Water that has ſtood twenty-four Hours in the Stove ſo 
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„ MALAGOIDES, Lame of f 4 


* 


dee, the Face.] , ws, and 
The Chara#ers are: 1 $$ 
It hath the Flnuer and pearance d Mallow; 4 

veral Cells, collecte into a fort" of little "Heal or Bun Ve. 
which are rontain d mam Kidriey-ſhaped Set. 


There is but one Species of this Plant, gt pteſent, in 


. 


Engliſh Gardens, which is; 
MAaLacorpes Betonicæ folio. Tourn Malacoides with 


Betony Leaf, 


This Plant is propagated by ſowing the i 
upon a Bed of freſh light "Earth and when dg es 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into a warm = 
where they are to remain, (for this Plant does not cite for de. 
ing often _— and ſome of them may be planted in p 
that they may be ſhelter'd in Winter ; for in very ſevere Frok 
they are oſten deſtroy d: The Summer following, they win 
produce their Flowers in June, and if the Seaſon he — 
able, they will ſometimes ripen Seeds; but this d fot of. 
ten happen in our Country. There is no great Bea 1 
this Plant ; but it is preſerved by ſuch as are curious in y, 
riety. 


MALLOW. Vid MALVA. © © © 

MALLOW-TREE. Vide Althza, * 

MALPIGHTA, Barbadoes Cherry, vulge, 
The Characters are; LY 


It hath 4 ſmall quinquifid Calyx, which conſiſts of an: 
having biſid Segments : the Flower conſiſts of 7 2 — a 
expand in form of a_ Roſe, having ſeveral Stamina collefed ;n 


comes a globular fleſhy ſoft Fruit, in which is a Angle Capſuls 


containing three ſtony winged Nuts, 


We have but one Species of this Plant in England at pt. 
ſent; which is, . 


_ MALPIGHIA mali punici facie, Plum. N. G. Malpigt 
with the Face of Pomegranate, commonly calld in the 2 
Indies, Barbadoes Cherry. 8 

This Tree in the Veſ-Indies riſes to be fifteen or ſixten 
Feet high, where it produces great Quantities of a pleaſut 
tart Fruit, for which Reaſon it is propagated in moſt of th 
Gardens of thoſe Countries; but in Europe it is only preſen 
as a Curioſity by ſuch Perſons as delight in Variety. It is eih 
propagated by Seeds, (which ſhould be procured from th 

e/t-[adies ) and muſt be ſown upon a Hot-bed in Februn; 
when the Plants are come up, they muſt be tranſplanted a 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd with freſh light Earth, a 
1 into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhate 

em from the Violence of the Sun until they have taken 
Root, as alſo to water them from Time to Time as they my 
require ; and when' the Plants begin to acquire Strength, and 
the Seaſon is warm, they ſhould have a good Share of Ai, 
eſpecially in the Middle of the Da ) by raiſing the Glife 
with a Stone or Brick : and if the 6 aſſes are wet, it vill be 
proper to turn them, that thoſe rancid Vapours may be dried 


P. | | 
In June theſe Plants will have grown ſo as to fill the ſmall 
Pots with their Roots ; at which Fime they ſhould be ſhaken 
out, (preſerving the Earth intire about their Roots) and placed 
into larger Pots, which ſhould be fill'd up with the ſame light 
freſh Earth, atid plunged again into the Hot-bed, obſerving 
to water them as before, as alſo to give them Plenty of 
Air in hot Weather; and in the Heat of the Day, when the 
_ is very hot, it will be proper to ſhade the Glaſſes with 
ts. * . | 

By thus managing them, they will grow to de ei hteen 
lache high hefors W 4 1 5 
. they have had a ſufficient Quantity of Air z) but n 

Heber, when the Nights are cold, they ſhould be removed 


as to have acquired a Wargnth proportional to the Air of th. 
SF 
Fight, fit. 7! | | g 


M A 


* 


.- . fol 3 

; 2 a into Tanners Bark, in which they 
3 conſtantly be kept, if you would: have them vigotous; 
mou. will live in a warm Stove without the Bark; but 
- they will not make near the Progreſs, nor appear ſo beau 
11, as if kept in the Tanners Bark ; and it is probable they 
* be brought to produce Fruit in Time, where the 
. „ and proper Cate is taken of their Manage- 
MALT-DUST, is accounted a great Enricher of barren 
Ground: It contains in ĩt a natural Heat and Sweetneſs, which 
wes the Earth whereon it is laid a proper Fermentation, as 
Role who live in Malting Countries have found by Experi- 
ence. oC X - , » | 
| of Opinion, that there is not a greater Sweetener 
* N the Grounds are — Clay, and 
have contracted a Sourneſs and Auſterity, whether by reaſon 
of having lain long untill'd, and unexpoſed to the Air, or by 

reaſon of Water having ſtood long thereon, 


MALVA, [ſo call'd of Maaulte, or na, to ſoften, be- 
cauſe it is good to ſoften the Belly] Mallows. | 
The Charatters are; 

It hath a fibroſe Root; the Leaves are round, or angular; 
the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is of the expanded Bell-ſhaped 
Kind, and cut into five Segments almoſt to the Bottom : From the 
Cnter riſes a pyramidal Tube, for the mift Part loaded with 
many ſmall Threads or Filaments : From the Center of the Flower- 
eup riſes the Pointal in the Tube, which becomes the Fruit, which 
is flat, round, and ſometimes pointed, wrapt up, for the moſt 
part, within the Flawer-cup, and divided into ſeveral Cells ſo 
diſpoſed round the Axle, that each little Lodge appears moſt * 
cially jointed within the correſponding Striæ or Channels : The 
Seed is, many Times, ſhaped like a Kidney. | 

The Species are; | X 

1. MAtva vulgaris, flore majore, folio ſinuato. J. B. 
common Mallow, with a large Flower. 


2. Mauva fylveſtris, folio ſinuato, flore albo. Sutherl. Com- 
non Mallow, 22855 — —— Flower. 4 


3 MaLva Sinenfis erecta, floſculis albis minimis. 
wright Mallow, with ſmall white Flowers. 

4. MALva foliis criſpis. C. B. P. The curl'd or furbe- 
bed Mallow. 

5. MaLva folio vario. C. B. 
Leaf, oF 

6. MALA Orientalis erefior, fore magno ſuave-rubente. 
J. Cor. Upright Oriental Mallow, with a large beautiful red 
Hower. 


P. Mallow with a variable 


— 


The firſt of theſe Plants is found wild in moſt Parts of Eng- 
hand, but is rarely cultivated in Gardens. This is the Sort 
commonly uſed in Medicine, with which the Markets are ſup- 
plied by the Herb- folks, who gather it in the Fields. | 
The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, from which it 
difers in the Colour of the Flower. This is preſerved by ſuch 


ier 


k 8are curious in preſerving great Varieties of Plants, but is 
i ae cultivated in.other Gardens, | 
4 The third Sort was formerly ſent from China as a Pot-herb, 


nd hath been cultivated in ſome curious Gardens in England; 


62 tho* it is not likely to obtain here as an eſculent Plant, ſince 
de ve have many others which are preferable to it for that Pur- 
of poſe. This is, an annual Plant, which will propagate itſelf 

kft enough, provided it be permitted to ſcatter its Seeds, when 
al they ſeldom fail to grow, and are often very troubleſome when 
en dey have got Poſſeſſion of the Ground. | 
ced The fourth Sort is preſerv'd by ſame curious Perſons, for the 
git 15 of its Leaves, which àre naturally furbeloe d round 
ing cir Edges. This is alſo an annual Plant, which will riſe 


bur or five Feet high, and propagate itſelf in the ſame Manner 


the Wy che former, 

vic Ehe fifth Sort is more rare than any of the former: It grows 
vid in Spain and Itah, from whence the Seeds were brought 

teen nato England, and is preſerved by the Lovers of Variety, but 

em, there is no great Beauty in the Plant. | 

ut in e ſixth Sort is alſo an annual Plant, which commonly 

oed ons upright to the Height of three or four Feet, and produces 

1ners eat Numbers of beautiful red Flowers; which renders it the 

nch i beſt worth propagating in large Flower-Gardens, where being 


Mr. Faced in the middle of large Borders, it makes a beautifu 
intel Ppearance, ; f 

* Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in March upon a 

of freſh light Earth; and when they are come up four 

niches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are de- 

bon'd to be continu'd, allowing em a large Diſtance, for if 


r 


they muſt be- ſhifted into larger 


CS 
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* — 
they are planted too Eloſe; they db not appear ſo well: But 
they are beſt when intermix'd with other Flowers of the ſme 
Growth, whete-they afford an agreeable Vatiety. A 
_ Theſe Seeds may alſo be fown in Augu/? ; and the Plants 
will endure-the greateſt Cold of our Climate, if placed on a 
dry Soil, and grow larger, and flower ſooner thati thoſe ſown 
in the Spring: or if the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, they 
wi coun up as the two former Sorts, and thrive equally as 
Well. * ; 
There are ſevera] other Sorts of Mallews, ſome of which 
are Natives of this Country: But as they are Plants of no great 
__ or Uſe, ſo it would be ſuperfluous to mention them in 
ace. ö | 


MALVA ARBOREA. ' Vid, Althæa. 


MALVA ROSEA ; Roſe Mallow, or Hollyhock. 
The Characters are a 


It hath a larger and more expanded Flower than the Mallow, 
which cloſely adheres to the Stalk, and, in many Species, the 
Flowers are double, where the Petals occupy the Place of the 
Style It is in every reſpef larger than the Common Mallow; 
the Leaves are rougher, and the Plant grows almoſt ſhrubby. 


The Species are; 


I. MaLvA Ros a five borten/is, flore albo. J. B. Single 
White Hollyhork: W 5 
. 2, MALVA RosE A hortenſfis, flare ſimplici rubro. H. Eyſi. 
Single Red Hollyhock. r * 
. Marva Ros A, folio rotundo, flore ex rubro nigricante. 
Hollyhock, with a blackiſh-red Flower. 
4. MaivaRosea; follo Fong flore ſimplici luteo. 
H. R. Par. Hollyhock, with a fingle Yellow Flower. 
5. Matva Ros EA; folio ſubrotundo, flore pleno albo. C. B. P. 
Double White Hollyhoek. | 
H. Ey/t. 


6. MALVA Ros EA hortenſis, flore pleno rubro. 
Double Red Hollyhock. 8 

7. MATLVA Rost a multiplex, flore incarnato. H. Ey/t: 
Hollyhock, with a Double Fleſh-colour'd Flower. 

8. MAaLva Ros A hortenſit, flore plend, atro-rubente. H. 
Ez. Double Hollyhock, with a Dark-red Flower. | 
9. Matva Ros A, folio ſubrotundo, flore pleno puniceo. 
C. B. P. Hollyhock, with a double ſcarlet Flower. 


10. Maiva Rost A, folio ſubrotundo, flore pleno ſublutes. 
H. R. Par. Hollyhock, with a Double Yellowiſh Flower. 


There are ſome other Varieties of theſe Plants, which 
differ in the Colour of their Flowers : But as they are near to 
one or othet of theſe Colours, and are either paler or deeper 
(none of the Sorts yet known being intirely different in Colour 
from thoſe here mention'd} ; ſo it would be needleſs in this 
Place to inſert all their minute Diſtinctions, eſpecially as the 
are. ſeminal Variations, and ſeldom produce the ſame 21 
Colours again from Seeds. 5 | 

Theſe Plants are all propagated from Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a Bed of freſh Earth, in March; and when the 
Plants are come up pretty ſtrong, they muſt be tranſplanted 
out into Nurſery-beds at about eight Inches Diſtance from each 
other, obſerving to water them until they have taken Root : 
After which they will require no farther Care until the Michael- 
mas following, but only to keep them clear from Weeds; at 
which Time they ſhould be tranſplanted into.Rows two Feet 
aſunder, and a Foot Diſtance in the Rows; in which Place 
they may continue until they flower, when you fhould mark 
all thoſe with Double Flowers, which have good Colours, 
with Sticks, that they may be tranſplanted into the Borders of 
large Gardens at Michaelmas, where they will remain four or 
five Years, and produce their Flowers very ſtrong : But when 
the Roots are much older, they begin to decay, and do not 
produce their Stems ſo ſtrong, nor are their Flowers ſo large ; 
wherefore there ſhould always be a Supply of young Plants 
rais*d from Seeds every third or fourth Year, in order to have 
the Flowers in Perfection: But it is the better Way to change 
the Seeds every three or four Years, with ſome Perfon of In- 
tegrity who lives at a eonſiderable Diſtance, and is exact to 
ſave Seeds from none but Double Flowers, and ſuch as are 
welkcolour'd, by which means you may preſerve the torts 
well from degenerating : But if you conſtantly ſave the Seeds 
in the ſame Place, they will in a few Years become little 
worth, | | ; 

The ſeveral Varieties of theſe Plants, when carefully inter- 
mix'd in large Wilderneſs Borders, or Avenues, afford an a- 
greeable Proſpe& during their Seaſon of flowering (which is 
commonly in July) ; but as they grow to a conſiderable Height, 
and ſpread pretty wide; ſo they take up too much Room, and 
appear unſightly in ſmall' Flower-Gardens : They ſhould * 
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be ſupported with Stakes, otherwiſe. they, are, ſudject to be 2 des 4b unity to F him. 
broken down by ſtrong Winds. | ſelf, but by, viſiting, the Place twoor three Times about hy 
© When the Silks of theſe Plants begin to decay, they ſhould) Seaſon of ſſowering, and not being. 
be cut down pretty cloſe to the 1 enco them to they might. e iy 4 ve, 


ſometimes rot and deſtroy, the Roots. 


 MALUS; The Apple-Tree. 

The Charatters are; 1 FRE 
| The Tree groweth very large; the Branches ſpread (and are 
more depreſſed than thoſe of 54 Pear Tree); the Fler conſiſts. 
of 2 Leaves, which expand in form of a Roſe ; the Fruit ir 
bollnwed about the Foiftalk, is for the moſt part roundiſh, and 
umbilicated at the Top, is: fleſhy, and divided into Cells or 
Partitions, in each of which is ledg'd one oblong Seed, 


The Species are; a 
1. Malus ſylveftris, acido fructu albo. 


ree. | 

2. MaLvs fyloeftris, foliis ex albo eleganter variegatis. Cat. 

Plant. Hort, The Crab Tree, with ſtrip'd Leaves. 

3. Maus fylveſtris Virginiana, floribus oderatis, Cat. Plant. 

Hort. Virginian Crab Tree, with ſweet F lowers, | ; 
The Fig 


4. Malus frudtifera, flore fugaci. H. R. Par. 
oo potius frutex, quam arbor, fruttu 


Apple. 
5. Mus pumila, 8 
rubente & candido. C. . The Paradiſe Apple. 

6. Mal us ſativa, foliis eleganter variegatis, Gat. Plant. Hort. 
Apple Tree, with ftrip'd Leaves. | y 

The ſeveral Sorts of Apples which are at preſent eſteem'd for 
their Fruit in the curious Gardens near London, may be ſeen 
under the Article of Apple, where a particular Account of 
their Planting, Pruning, &c.. is fully laid down; to, which I 
refer the Reader; and” in this Place ſhall only take notice of 
the above-mention'd Sorts, which. ate only preſery'd-as Curi- 
oſities, or for Stocks to graft the more generous Kinds of Fruit 
upon; the Crab Tree is generally. preferr'd. to moſt other Sorts 
for this Purpoſe, it being the moſt durable of them, and not 
ſo liable to canker as thoſe which are produc'd'/from Kernels of 
better Applet: But theſe ſhould: be,obtain'd' from Kernels, and 
not Suckers taken from the Woods, which are generally ill- 
rooted, and ſeldom make a handſome Stock; nor will they ſo 
readily join with the Cyon, for which Reaian they ſhould not 
be planted. a i 5 

The Paradiſe Apple hath, of late Years, greatly obtained 
for Stocks to graft or bud upon; but theſe. are not of long 
Duration ; nor will.the Trees 1 upon them ever grow to 
any Size, unleſs they are planted ſo low as that the Cyon may 
ſtrike Root into the Ground, when it will be equal to no 
Stock, for the Graft will draw its Nouriſhment from the 
Ground ſo that it is only by way of Curioſity, or for very 
ſmall Gardens, that theſe Stocks are proper, ſince there can 
never be expected any conſiderable Quantity of Fruit from 
ſuch Trees. 

The Virginian Crab Tree with ſweet Flowers, is preſerv'd by 
ſuch Perſons as are curious in collecting great Variety of 
Trees: It may be propagated by. Budding or Grafting it upon 
the common Crab or Apple Tree; but it is ſomewhat tender 
while young, wherefore it ſhould. be planted in a warm Situ- 
ation, otherwiſe it will be ſubject to ſuffer by an extreme hard 
Winter, The Flowers of this Tree are ſaid to be exceeding 
ſweet in Virginia, where it grows in the Woods in great 
Plenty; but I could not obſerve much Scent in ſome of them 
which flower'd in England the laſt Lear; fo that I am in 
doubt whether the Sort at preſent in the Gardens is the very 
ſame with that of Virginia, or perhaps it, may have degenerated 
by ſowing the Seeds, which, I ſuppoſe, is the Way it was firſt 
obtain'd in England. | hed 
The Fig 4 is ſuppos'd, by many Perſons, to be pro- 
duc'd without a previous Flower. But this Opinion is rejected 

ſome curious Obſervers, who affirm, there is a ſmall 
— precedes the Fruit, which is very fugacious, ſeldom 
continuing above a Day or two. Now, which of theſe Opi- 
2 is the right, I, have not, as yet, had an Opportunity to 
etermine,; not having a Tree in my own Poſſeſſion which is 
ariy d at, Maturity to produce Fruit; tha' it might reaſonably 
be expested, that ſuch who have had Trees of this Kind ſe- 
vero Yes, might have determin'd this Point long ere this. 
ime, Ph 


_ I remember an Account of a large Tree of this Kind, men- 
tion'd in a Letter from New- England, written by Paul Dudley, 
Er to the Royal Society, and publiſh'd in the Philaſanbical 

ranſatims, Numb, 385. which was exceeding large, and 


U 


ionen great Quantities. of 


Fruit, without any previous 
ſome, Diſtanca from 1 


Wers but it grew at 


25 


are curious in collecting ſuch Varieties: Theſe may 
gated by grafting or —_— 
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placed in à circular Order; 


_ 


be 
them upon the common P 
Crab Tree; but they ſhould not be planted in a very rich 901 


re 
| MALUS ARMENIACA. Vd Armenia. 
| MALUS AURANTIA. Vide Aurantia. © | 
MALUS MEDIGA, Vie Cin. 
MALUS PERSICA. Vide.Perfica. . . 
MALUS PUNICA. ide Puniea. 
MAMEI, The Mammee- Tree. 
The Characters ate: 25 0 
It hatb a raſaceous — — 2 e 


which afterward becomes an alm Fruit, contains 


0 


1 
/ * 


— 


, ſpherical fleſhy 
ing two.or three Seeds incloſed in bard rough Shells, 
dere, | 


There is but one Species of this Tree known viz, | 


Mamas magno fruttu, perſicæ ſapore. Plum. Nov, Gin. 41 
The Mammee, with a large Fra taſting like a Peach. 


This Tree, in the Veſt-Indies, grows to the Height of ſixty 
of ſeventy: Feet; the Leaves are large and Riff, and continug 
green all the Year ; the Fruit is as large as a Man's Fiſt; when 
ripe, i of a yellowiſn green Colour, and is very grateful to thy 
Taſte, It grows in great Plenty in the Spani/h' f. Indiz 
where the Fruit is generally ſold in their Markets, and h 
eſteemed one of the- beſt Fruits of the Country. It alh 
grows. on the Hills in Jamaica, and has been tranſplant 
ke of the Caribbee Iſlands, where it thrives . 

In England there are ſome few of theſe Plants, which 2h 
preſerved with great Care by ſuch as are curious in cultivati 
exotic Plants; but there are none of any conſiderable iz; 
” _ we N 1 — to ſee either Fruit or Flowers fit 

ome Years, Theſe Plants may be propagated. by planting tis 
Stones which are often brought Form ee , Ladies; | 
theſe Stones ſhould be very freſh, otherwiſe they will not * 
into Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hor 
bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving to water the Earth, whena 
it appears dry. In about a Month the Plants will begin toap 
pear above Ground; after which they muſt be frequently 1+ 
freſhed with Water; and in hot Weather the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed, to let in freſh Air. In two Mont 
the Roots of the Plants will have filled the Pots, when yu 
ſhould provide ſome Pots of a little larger Size, into which yu 
ſhould tranſplant the Plants, being careful to preſerve as mud 
Earth to their Roots as poſſible; then you ſhould fill up the 
Pots with freſh light Earth, and plunge them into the Barks 
bed again, obſerving to water and ſhale them, until they hare 
taken Root; after which they ſhould be conſtantly refreſh 
with Water, (as you ſhall find they want it) and muſt have 
Air in hot Weather. In this Bed they may remain till Michaev 
mas, when they muſt be removed into the Bark-ſtove, heit 
they muſt be conſtantly kept, obſerving to refreſh them wii 
Water frequently, as alſo to clean their Leaves from the Filth 
they are apt to contract in the Stove ; and the Spring following 
they ſhould be ſhifted into freſh Earth, and, if they require 14, 
into: larger Pots; and the Bark-bed muſt be freſh ſtirred, and 
ſome new Tan mixed therewith, to renew the Heat. Thi 
ſtirring of the Tan ſhould be repeated as often as there may be 
a Noceſſity for it, which is at leaſt three Times a Year ; and 
when it begins to rot, ſome new Tan muſt be added to renew 
the Heat. In all other reſpects this Tree may be treated aftet 
the Manner directed for the Coffee- Tre. | 


MANCANILLA, The Manchineel- Tree. 
- > mh aractert are; | 


£ bath Mate Flowers, (or Katkins ) which, are produced at, 
remate Diftances. from the Embryos on the ſume Tree ; the = 
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omes a round fleſhy Fruit, in which is contained a rough 
% Nt incloſing four or foe flat Seeds. . 


The Species are; Ts 
CANILLA ri facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. 50. 
I. __ with the Face 4 a Pear-Tree, 
Manc MANCANILLA _— „ig. Plum. Nov. Gen. 50. The 
"nchineel with Leaves like Holly. 
MANCANILLA lauri foltts oblongis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 50. 
I Manchineel with oblong laurel Leaves. 


chineel is a Native of the Wift-Indies, where it 
1 ſandy „or near Gullies, where Water runs. 
three Sorts here mentioned are diſtinguiſhed by Botaniſts, 
jut! believe their Difference is not remarked by the Natives. 
grow to be v large Trees, equal to the Size of an 
On and are much elleemel for their Wood, which is fawn 
+ into Planks, and brought over to England : It is uſed for 
Cabinets Book-Caſes, &c. and will 75 very well, is of a 
deancifal Grain, and will laſt a long Time. In cutting down 
* theſe Trees, they are very careful to burn out the Juice of 
3 Bark, before they begin; otherwiſe the Perſons are in 
er of loſing their Eyes by ſome of the Sap getting into 
them, which'is of a milky Colour, and ſo vey cauſtic, that 
it will raiſe Bliſters on the Skin, and burn Holes in Linen. 
The Fruit of this Tree, when ripe, is of the Colour and Size 
of a Golden Pippen; for which many of the Europeans have 
taken it, and ny _—_ loſt their Lives, and others 
ave greatly ſuffered ; the Fleſh is not much thicker than a 
Crown-piece, and not very diſagreeable to the Taſte, but 
vill corrode the Mouth and Throat. The Leaves of theſe 
Trees alſo abound with a milky Juice, which is of the ſame 
Nature; fo that it is rous being under their Drip : The 
Cattle in America never ſhelter themſelves under them, nor 
will any Vegetable ſcarcely grow under their Shade ; yet the 
Goats eat this Fruit, without any manifeſt Injury to themſelves, 
or their Milk, which is not altered by this Food. 

In England there are ſome of theſe Trees preſerved by 
Perſons who are curious in propagating exotic Plants. They 
may be raiſed from Seeds, by putting the whole Apple or Nut 
ind a Pot of freſh Earth, and then plunge it into a Hot-bed of 
Taners-bark, obſerving to refreſh the Earth often with Water, 
From one of theſe Nuts will ariſe four or five Plants, which, 
when grown about three Inches high, may be ſeparated, and 
placed each into a ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged again into the Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them, until they have taken Root ; after which they mult be 
managed as was before directed for the Mammee, to which I 
refer the Reader to avoid Repetition; in ſhifting of theſe 
Plants from one Pot into another, great Care ſhould be had, 
not to break their Leaves; for then they will bleed greatly, 
and thereby the Plants will be weakened; and it is very dan- 

rous to let any of the Juice fall on any tender Part of the 

y, for it will raiſe a Bliſter : And if it fall on Cloth, it 
will make Holes therein, as bad as if Aqua fortis were dropp'd 
on it, 


MANDRAGORA : Mandrake. 


The Characters are; 


De Flawer conſifts of one Leaf, in the Shape of a Bell, and 
is divided at the ? into ſeveral Parts ; the Pointal afterwards 
0 


becomes a globular ſoft Fruit, in which are contain'd many Kid- 
ney-ſhap'd Seeds, | | 
The Species are; | 


1. MaxDRAGORA frudtu rotundo. C. B. P. Common 
Mandrake, with a round Fruit. 

2, Max DRAGORA flore ſubcarruleo purpuraſcente. C. B. P. 
Mandrake, with a purpliſh blue Flower. 1 


Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a Bed of light ſoon after they are ripe ; for, 
i they are kept until the Spring, they ſeldom ſucceed well; 
and, in the Spring, the Plants will appear above-ground, 
when ſhould be carefully clear'd from Weeds ; and, in 
rery dry Weather, they muſt be refreſh'd with Water, which 
will greatly promote their Growth : In this Bed they ſhould 
remain till the latter End of Auguſt (obſerving always to keep 
them clear from Weeds) ; at which Time hey ſhould be taken 
up very carefully, and tranſplanted into the Places where th 


we to remain, which ſhould be a light deep Soil, for their 
Roots do always run downward very deep ; ſo that, if the Soil 
de wet, they are often rotted in Winter; and, if it be too near 
the Gravel or Chalk, they ſeldom thrive well ; but, if the 
Sl be good, and they are not difturb'd, the Plants will grow to 
a lage Size in a few Years, and will produce great Quantities 


© and Fruit, and they will abide a great mariy 
I have been inform'd, by ſonie Perſons of Credit, that one 
- theſe Roots — 1 8 above fifty Years, and be as 
is as a young Flant; but they ſhould never be remov'd 
after their Roots have arriv'd to any conſiderable Size, which 
would break their lower Fibres, and ſo ſtunt the Plants, as 
* not recover their former Strength in two or three 
As to the feigned Reſemblance of a Human Forin, which 
the Roots of this Plant are ſaid to carry, tis all 233 
ow ing to the Cunning of Quacks and Mountebanks, who de- 
ceive the e and the Ignorant with fictitious I 
ſhaped from the freſh Roots of Briony and other Plants : And 


What is as LPR of booting up ths Phat) by 
e 


Pans a thereto, to prevent the certain Death of 
erſon who ſhould dare to attempt it, and the Groans it emits 
upon the Force offer d, &c. tis all a fulſome Fable; for I 
have taken up ſeveral large Roots of this Plant, ſome of which 
have been tranſplanted into other Places, but could never ob- 
ſerve any particular Difference in this from any other deep- 
rooting Plant, 


MANIHOT, Caſſavi or Caſſada. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a ſhort ſpreading bell-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is * 75 Fat. whoſe 1 
becomes a roundifſh Fruit, compoſed of three Cells, which are joined 
12 in each of which is contained one oblong Seed. To theſe 

otes ſhould be added ; Male Flowers, which have no Pointal, 
growing round the Female, which fall off, and are never fruit- 


ful. 


The Species are; 


1. ManinoT Thevet juca & Caſſavi. J. B. Int, R. H. 
The . Caſſavi or Caſſada. 

2, ManinorT ſpineſiſſima, folio vitigineo. Plum. Cat. The 
moſt prickly Gente, a E Leaf. 

. ManrnorT arboreſcens minus ſpinoſa, foribus albis um- 
bellavs, foliis aconiti urentibus, Houft, Tree- like leſs prickly 
Caffavi, with white Flowers growing in Umbels, and a ſting- 
ing IP Leaf. p | 
4. MaAn1HOT fruteſcens non ſpinoſa, folits glabris & minus 
laciniatis. Houft. 4 Shrubby Se ond Prickles, and 
ſmooth Leaves, which are leſs divided. 

5. MAn1HoOT wlmi folio ampliore. Plum. Cat. Caſſavi with 
an ample Elm-leaf. | 
6. MAHixoT ulni folio anguſtiore. Plum. Cat. Caſſavi with 
a narrow Elm-leaf, , 


The firſt Sort is cultivated in all the warm Parts of America, 
where the Root is ground to Flour, after being diveſted of its 
Juice; and then is made into Cakes, which are uſed for Bread. 
Of this there are two Sorts, which are not diſtinguiſhed by the 
Botaniſts, one of which, (viz.) the moſt common, hath 
purpliſh Stalks, and the Veins of the Leaves are alſo of a pur- 
= Colour ; but the Stalks of the other are green, and the 

ves are of a lighter green Colour. The laſt of theſe Sorts 


is not venomous, even while the Roots are freſh, and full of 


Juice; for the Negroes frequently dig up the Roots, and after 
roaſting of them, they eat them in the ſame Manner as Po- 
tatoes, without any ill Effects. This Sort is known by the 
Spaniards, who call it Camanioc; but this being more light 
and ſpongy than the common Sort, and requiring a longer 
Time to grow to Maturity, ſo it is planted by few People in 
America. | 

The Caſſada is propagated by Cuttings, which the Inhabi- 
tants of ica plant, at their rainy Seaſons ; theſe Cuttin 
are taken from thoſe Plants, whoſe Roots are grown to Ma- 
turity, for Uſe. The Cuttings are generally about fifteen or 


ſixteen Inches in Length, and are planted a Foot or fourteen 


Inches deep in the Ground, leaving about two or three Inches 
of the Cutting above the Surface, The Land in which this is 


planted, muſt be well wrought, and cleanſed from the Roots 


of noxious Weeds; then there ſhould be a Trench opened 


croſs the Ground about a Foot deep, in which the Cuttings 


ſhould be placed at about a Foot Diſtance from each other, 


leaving a ſmall Part of each Cutting above the Surface: Then 


the Earth ſhould be filled into the Trench again, and gently 
preſſed with' the Feet about each Cutting, to prevent the Sun 
and Air from penetrating of the Ground, which would dry 
the Cuttings too much, and fo prevent their taking Root. 
Theſe Trenches ſhould be made about three Feet aſunder, that 
there may be Room to hough between the Rows to deſtroy the 
Weeds, which, if permitted to grow, will ſoon overbear the 


Plants, and deſtroy them. The Cuttings ſhould not be planted 
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immediately after are taken from the old Plants, but 
f ſhould be laid to 4 tn a ſhady Place for two Days ; for as 
they abound with a milky Juice, fo, if the Part where 
are cut, be not healed over, they will be ſubject to rot, as is 
the Caſe with moſt milky Plants, 

When the Cuttings have taken Root, they require no far- 
ther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds ; and in about 
eight or nine Months Time, the Roots will have grown to 
Maturity, which in good Ground will be as large as the Calf 
of a Man's but commonly as large as Parſnps, if 
the Ground be tolerably good. Then the Ground muſt be 

ned about each Plant to take up the Roots intire, and pare 
of their Skins 3 then they throw them into a Tub of Water, 
and waſh them well ; after which they raſp them on a coarſe 
Raſp, to reduce them to a rough Flour like Saw-duſt ; then 
they preſs out all the Juice with a Preſs, and afterwards it is fit 
for Uſe 

In Eurepe theſe Plants are preſerved by many Perſons, who 
are curious in collecting of rare Plants; but they will not 
thrive, unleſs they are kept in Stoves ; for they are all of 
them very tender Plants. 'The ſecond Sort is only propagated 
by Seeds, which mult be procured from the Places of its 
natural Growth, for it never produces good Seeds in this 
te Beet of this Sort were ſent into England by the late 
Dr. William Houſtcun, who gathered them on the Sands near 
Vera Cruz in the Spaniſh TIeft- Indies, where it grows in great 
Plenty; it was alſo found at Campechy by Mr. Robert Millar, 
Surgeon. This Kind ſeldom riſes above eighteen Inches or 
two Feet high, and the Stalks, Leaves, and every Part of the 
Plant, is cloſely beſet with ſtrong Prickles, ſo that it is. difh- 
cult to touch them, without receiving an Injury from the 
Spines. At the Top of the Shoots, there are ſome white 
Flowers, which are produced in an Umbel, ſome of which 
are Male, having many Stamina or Threads in each; but the 
Female Flowers reſt on the Embryos, which aſterward become 
the Fruit. 

The third Sort was alfo diſcovered by the late Dr. M ĩlliam 
Hewufleun near La Vera Cruz : This grows to the Height of 
twelve or fourteen Feet ; the Trunk of this becomes woody, 
and divides at the Top into the Branches, which are beſet with 
Leaves, in Shape like thoſe of J/o/fsbane ; theſe are armed with 
ſmall Spines, which ſting hke thoſe of the Nettle. The 
Flowers of this Kind are white, and grow in an Umbel on the 
Top of the Branches, and are produced throughout the whole 
Year. This Sort may be propagated by Cuttings in the ſame 
Manner as the firſt. 

The fourth Sort is ſomewhat like the wholeſome Kind, but 
is not found in any of our Settlements : This was found in the 
Iſland of Cuba, by the late Dr. Houftoun. All theſe Sorts have 
arge tuberoſe Roots, which abide ſome Years, ſo may be pre- 
ſerved by the Curious. When the Kinds are obtained from 

Abroad, they muſt be planted in Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, which is not over-rich, and they ſhould be plunged in 
the Bark bed in the Stove ; where, during the Summer-ſeaſon, 

ſhould have a Share of freſh Air admitted to them, 
opening of the Glaiſes in warm Weather, and they muſt be 


active State. | 
When the Seeds of theſe Plants are procured from Abroad, 
they ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged into 2 Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving frequently 
water the Earth, in order to promote the Vegetation of the 
when the Plants are come up two Inches high, 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate Pot filled with 
and plunged into the Hot-bed agai 
from the Sun, until they have Rs 
after which Time they ſhould have freſh Air admitted 
in 
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: 
; 
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to them every Day, in proportion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
fon, and they muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water. In 
tha Hot-bed the Plants may remain during the Summer-ſeaſon, 
but at Micharhmas they muſt be removed into the Stove, and 
treated zfter the Manner as was before directed. 

The Seed of theſe Plants very often prove abortive, having 
2 fair outer Covering ; but when broken have no Germ with- 
ths: 69 0 very" ow of thans ow ; therefore it is proper to 
put them into Water, and ſuch for ſowing, as fink 
to the Bottom of the Veſſel; for all thoſe which ſwim on the 


g 


of the Water, are bad Seeds. 
MANURE. 


There are many different Kinds of Manure, which are now 


9 uſed in different Parts of England, 33 
of the ſeveral Soils : but theſe having been, treated of bin 
the Head of Dung, c. and being pretty generally known © 
ſhall not repeat them in this Place; but proceed to take N | 
of ſome other Kinds of Manure, which are at preſent n 
ted by moſt People, tho” they might be uſed with equal . 
ceſs on many Lands, as moſt of thoſe now commonly in de 

Oak- bark, after the Tanners have uſed it for Tann: 0 
Leather, when laid in a Heap, and rotted, is an excellent q 
nure, eſpecially for ſtiff cold Land, in which one Load of G. 

anure will improve the Ground more, and laſt longer ty 
two Loads of the richeſt Dungs 1 and yet it is very cone 
to ſee large Heaps of this remaining in the Tanners Yay 
Years, in ſeveral Parts of England, where Manure of 0 
Kinds is very ſcarce. Of late Ws this Tan has been he 
uſed for Hot-beds in ſeveral Parts of England, and is any, 
exceed Horſe-dung greatly for that Purpoſe, the F ermenta;,” 
being moderate, and of long Continuance ; ſo that a Bel * 
Tan, when rightly made, will continue in a moderate T 8 
er of Heat for five or ſix Months; and when the Fl 

ins to decay, if it be ſtirred up with a Dung-fork, and — 
freſh Tan added to it, the Heat will renew agai 
for ſome Months; ſo that theſe Beds are by far 
ly for exotic Plants; and whatever Plants are plunged into theſ 
s, if they are permitted to root thro” the ttom of th 
Pots, and ſtrike into the Tan, they will thrive more in one 
Month, chan they did in four Months, while they were cu. 
fined to the Pots. I have frequentfy obſerved many Ring; 
Plants, which have rooted thro' the Pot into the Tan and 
have ſent forth Roots upward of twelve Feet cach way, in leh 
than three Months, and the Plants have advanced in Proper; 
on, whichis a plain Indication, that Plants are greatly nourg 
ed by the rotten Tan. After the Tan hath been uſed for x 
Hot-bed, I have ſpread it on the Ground for Manure, aul 
have found it has greatly enriched the Ground ; but it is much 
better for cold ſtrong Land, than for light hot Ground, becnuf 
it is of a warm Nature, and will looſen and ſeparate the Earth; 
ſo that where this Manure hath been uſed three or four time; 
it hath made the Land very looſe, which before was firong 
and not eaſy to be wrought. When this Manure is laid an 
Graſs, it ſhould be done ſoon after Michaelmas, that the Win⸗ 
ter Rains may waſh it into the Ground ; for if it is laid on in 
the Spring, it will burn the Graſs, and inſtead of improving 
it, will greatly injure it for that Seaſon, Where it is uſel 
for Corn-land, it ſhould be ſpread on the Surface, before the 
laſt Ploughing, that it may be turned down for the Fibre 
the Corn to reach it in the opting ; for if it lies too near th 
Surface, it will forward the Growth of the Corn in Winter, 
but in the Spring, when the Nouriſhment is chiefly wanted w 
encourage the Stems, it will be nearly conſumed, and the 
Corn will receive little Advantage from it. But it is not pr 
per to have this Manure lie too near the Plants; for when thi 
has happened, I have frequently obſerved it prejudicial to md 
Plants, but eſpecially to bulbous and wheres rooted Flower, 
which are very ſubject to rot, where it lies near their Roo; 
et when it is buried juſt deep enough for the Fibres of thei 

oots to reach it in the Spring, the Flowers have been e. 
ceedingly improved by it. And in ſome Places, where th 
Manure hath been uſed in Kitchen-Gardens, it hath great 
improved the Vegetables ; ſo that it is to be wondered, tht 
this ſhould not be employ'd on the Land in every County 
where it can be obtained. 

Rotten Vegetables of moſt Sorts do alſo greatly enrich Land, 
ſo that where other Manure is ſcarce, theſe may be uſed with 
great Succeſs. The Weeds of Ponds, Lakes or Ditches be- 
ing — 4 out before they ſeed, and laid in Heaps to rot, 
will e excellent Manure, as will moſt other Sorts of 
Weeds; but where-ever any of theſe are employed, they 
ſhould be cut down as ſoon as they begin to flower ; for ifthey 
are ſuffered to ſtand until their Seeds are ripe, the Land will be 
ſtored with Weeds, which cannot be deſtroyed in two or three 
Years ; nay, ſome Kinds of Weeds, if they are permitted to 
ſtand ſo long as to form their Seed, they will perfect them at- 
ter they are cut down, ſo may be equally prejudicial to the 
Land : therefore the ſureſt Method is to cut them down jult a 
they begin to flower, at which Time moſt Sorts of Vegetable 
are in their greateſt Vigour, being then ſtronger, and fuller of 
Juice, than when their Seeds are farther advanced; fo that at 
that Time they abound moſt with Salts, and therefore 4e 
more proper for the intended Purpoſe. In rotting of thel 
Vegetables, it will be proper to mix ſome freſh Eaith, Mu 
or any other ſuch-like Subſtance, with them, to prevent the" 
taking Fire in their Fermentation, which they are very 15 
to, where they are laidin large Heaps without any other 1 
ture to prevent it; and it will be proper to cover the Heaps 
over with Earth, Mud or Dung, to detain the Salts, othet. 
wiſe many of the finer Particles will evaporate in ſormen; 
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3 Vegetables are thoroughly rotted they 


6, which will cut like Butter, and be very full of 


Ma 
ond en will greatly enrich Land. . 4 
0% den Pes whore there are neither Ponds, Lakes or 


f ly theſe Weeds, and the Situation being far 
Ditches, to ſupp'y N R 
the Sea, (ir 


om whence alſo may be obtained many 

be Weeds for this Purpoſe) there may be many Sorts of Ve- 

0 ables ſown, in order to plough them into the Grounds, 

n they are full-grown, to enrich the Land : at pens 
y 


W ; | 
- Av uſed for this Purpoſe are Buck-wheat, Yetches and 
. And in ſome Countries abroad, they commonly 


ine upon ſuch Land as they want to improve; and 
* they tl — they mow them down, and p 
hem into the Ground, which they eſteem to be a good Ma: 
them his is chiefly uſed in the South of France and in Jtah, 
. ſome of the Sorts of Lupines grow — but theſe 
a not proper for this Climate, becauſe if the Seaſon ſhould 
ove cold or wet, after the Lupines are ſown, they will rot 
in the Ground; ſo that it is very ous ſowing of them in 
this Country; and there being many other Sorts of Plants, 
which are hardy, and grow to a much larger Size with us than 
Lupines, ſhould be preferred to them for this Purpoſe. I have 
known ſome Land ſown pretty thick with Hor ſe-beans, 
which have been mow'd down when they were in loſſom, 
and ploughed in for a Crop of Wheat, and it hath largely re- 
payed the Owner, Almoſt any of the pulſe Kind which grow 
urge, are very proper to be ſown for this Purpoſe ; and, next 
to theſe, may be fown Muftard, Cole-ſerd, or any of theſe 
large growing Plants, which, if cut before they form their 
Sedo, and ploughed in, will greatly enrich the Ground. 

The Refuſe of Kitchen-Gardens, when laid in Heaps and 
cotted, will alſo afford a good Sort of Manure for Corn-land ; 
but as this is not to be obtained in any Quantity, excepti 
near great Cities, ſo in ſuch Places Dung being alſo to be 
pretty reaſonable, the other will not be ſo much ſought af- 
ter. 

I have lately been informed of another Improvement, which 
may be of great Uſe in ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom ; which 
the mowing down of Fern, while itis green and tender, and 
Lying it in Heaps to rot, which will make an excellent Ma- 
nue for Land; and as this is a — * in ma- 
u parts of England, ſo by frequently mowing of it, it may 
i deſtroyed yes when — a good 1 Manure 
may be obtained, which will more than defray t Charges of 
cutting it down. In ſome Places, where no Tan or Horſe- 
lung can be obtained, they have cut down Fern, and chopped 
it petty ſmall, and laid it in a Heap to ferment 3 then have 
ved it for Hot-beds, for which Purpoſe it has anſwered ex- 
remely well. This firſt Perſon who informed me of this, was 
Mr. Samuel Brewer, a very curious Perſon in Gardening, 
who made ſeveral Hot-beds of Fern, which, he ſays, conti- 
nued their Heat for many Months; ſo that he prefers it to Tan, 
or any ſort of Dung, where a moderate laſting Heat is requi- 
red, | 

There are many other Kinds of Weeds, which infeſt the 
Land in many Parts of England, which, if cut down at a pro- 
per Time, and laid to rot, might be uſed to great Advantage 
for Manuring of Land ; and hereby the Weeds would in time 
be deſtroyed, and the Manure would more than pay the Ex- 
pence of doing it; but few Perſons who are employed in 
Huſbandry, care to go out of their old beaten Road to try 
Experiments, even where they are attended with little Ex- 
pence, and nothing hazarded ; otherwiſe there is great Room 
to make many Improvements of this Kind, eſpecially in Coun- 
tries * hs or other common Manure is very ſcarce, in 
which Places if ſome Experiments were properly made of 
rotting whatever Vegetables could be procured in the Neigh- 
bourhood, a great Improvement might be made of the Land. 

The Aſhes of all Kinds of Vegetables are alſo an excellent 
Manure for Land, ſo that, where the Ground is over-run with 
Buſhes, Brambles, &c. which are woody, if they are grubbed 
winSummer, and ſpread abroad to dry for a little Time, 
then gently conſumed to Aſhes, and theſe ſpread on the Land, 
it will greatly improve it. The Method for doing this is al- 
rady explained under the Article of Land. ; 

Rotten Wood, and Saw-duſt when rotted, is a very * 
Manure for ſtrong Land, becauſe it looſens the Parts of the 

th, and renders it light. | 8 

Bones, Horns, and other Parts of Animals, do alſo enrich 

d greatly, as do decayed Fiſh, ſo that in ſome Places 
page; can be eaſily obtained, a great Improvement may 
made of them, | 

Sea-ſand and Shells are in ſeveral Parts of England uſed to 
at Advantage, eſpecially in Devonſhire, 
the Expence af fetching the Sand and Shells on Horſes Backs, 
| — or fourteen Miles, The Land on which they lay this 

ure, is a ſtrong Loam, inclining to Clay 3 ſo that this ſe- 


will em 


where they are at 


— "7 Ra 
parates the Parts and the Salts which are contained 
nure, 7 le 
and ſuch Kinds y Plants which grow on the Rocks, are 
filled with Salts which are very b ial to Land ; but as 
theſe Bodies are hard, ſb the Improvement is not the firſt or ſe- 
cond Year after they arclaid on the Ground; beeauſe they re- 
wire Time to pulveriſe them before their Salts can mix with 


Earth to impregnate it. Therefore Dr ſlings is Ki 
are ſeldom uſed by "Tenants, who — to r 2 


their Labour as ſoon as poſſible. But theſe a taxed ob 
better for cold ſtrong Land, than for that which is light and 
ſandy. In ſome Countries, at a great Diſtance from the 


have been diſcovered great Quantities of Foſſil Shells we 
have been dug out of the Earth, and uſed as Manure, which 
have improved the Ground; but theſe are not near ſo full of 


Salts, as thoſe Shells which are taken from the Shor 
fore where the latter can be obtained, they ne ml — 


ſo that ei 

Shells, Corals, Wrecks or Sea A can be — 
eaſy Expence, they are by far the beſt Kinds of Manure, be 
cauſe they enrich the Land for ſeveral Years ; for as their Sale, 
are cloſely locked up, ſo they are communicated by degrees tb 
the Land, as the Heat and Cold cauſes the Bodies to pulveriſ 
and fall into ſmall Parts. So that where Sand and the maler 
Kinds of Sea Weeds are uſed, if they are laid on the Land in 

roper Quantities, it will enrich it for ſix or ſeven Years : but 

hells, Corals, and other hard Bodies, will continue many 
* fr * 

ing of Land, I have frequently obſerved in ſev 

Parts of ngland, but eſpecially in . a — 
wrong Practice; for the Dung is laid on the Land before Mid- 
ſummer, and ſpread abroad a Month or fix Weeks be- 
fore the Ground is plou in which Time the Sun exhales 
all the Goodneſs of the Dung, ſo that what remains is of little 
Service to the Land. Therefore when Dung or any other ſoft 
Manure is uſed, it ſhould not be laid on the Ground until the 
laſt Time af ploughing, when it ſhould be buried as ſoon as 
poſſible, to prevent the Evaporation of the Salts. Indeed 
where Shells, Corals, or any other hard Subſtances, are uſed 
for Manure, if theſe are ſpread abroad ſome Months before 
288 3 aa haps ape Froſt will cauſe 

e pulveriſe, much ſooner * buried 
excluded from the Air. * _ 


MAPLE. . Vid. Acer. 

MARACOCE. Vid. Granadilla. 

MARANTA, Indian 8 
The Characters are; 


It hath a Flawer conſiſting of one Leaf, which is abneſt funne!- 
ſhaped, opening in for Parts, three of which are alternately larger 
than the other. Inver Part of the Flawer-cup afterwards 
becomes an oval-ſhaped Fruit, confiſting of ene Cell, in which is 
one hard rough Seed. 


The Species are; 


1. MARANT A arundinacea, cannacori folio. Plum. Nov, 
Gen. Reed-like Indian Arrow-root, with a Leaf like the 
flowering Reed. 

2. MARANTA cannaceri folio, flore minims albs, Hauff. 
Indian Arrow-root, with a Leaf like the flowering Reed, and 
the leaſt white Flower. | 


The firſt Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in ſome of 
the French Settlements in America, who gave it the Name, in 
Honour to one Bartholomew Maranta an ancient 
The Seeds of this Kind were ſent to Eure by the late Dr. 
William Houftoun, who found the Plant growing in Plenty 
near La Vera Cruz in New Spain. 

The other Sort was t from ſome of the Sui Settle- 
ments in America, into the of Barbadzes and Jamaica, 
rr t. it 
ing a ſoverei emedy to cure ite aſps, and to 
pl the Poitn of the Machineel Tree. The 1 
the Root to expel the Poiſon of their Arrows, which thev uſe 
with great Succeſs. They take up the Roots, and after clean- 

them from Dirt, they maſh them, and apply it as a Poul- 

Sto the wounded Part, which draws out the Poiton, and 
heals the Wound. It will alſo ſtop a Gangreen, if it de ap- 

1 is gone too far, fo that it & a very vakadle 

t. 

\ Theſe Plants being Natives of a warm Country, are very 
tender, ſo will not live in this Country, unless they are pre- 
ſerved in Stoves. They may de propagated dy das qaping 

od, 
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Roo which ſhould be parted in the Middle of urch, juſt 
— they begin to puſh out new Leaves. Theſe Roots 
ſhould be planted in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate:Hot-bed of Tanners Bark,” obſerving 
now and then to refreſh them with Water; but it muſt not 
be given to them in large Quantities ; for too much Moiſture 
will ſoon rot the Roots, when they are in an unactive State. 
When the green Leaves appear above Ground, the Plants will 


require more frequently to be watered, and they ſhould have 
free Air admitted to — every Day, in rtion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon, and the Heat of in which 


are placed. As the Plants advance in 
W have a ter Share 228 1 
remain in the Stove plunged in an, rwi 
not thrive ; for — the Pots are placed on Shelves in the 
Stove, the Moiſture paſſes too ſoon from the Pies, which 
erally are ſpread to the Sides and Bottoms of the Pots, ſo 
that the Plants do not receive much Nouriſhment from the 
Water. But where they are conftantly _ in the Tanners 
Bark, and have proper Air and Moiſture, they will thrive, fo 
as from a fmall Root to fill the Pot in which it was planted, in 
one Summer. About Michaelmas the firſt Sort will begin to 
decay, and in a ſhort Time after, the Leaves will die to the 
Ground.; but the Pots muſt be continued all the Winter m the 
Bark-bed, otherwife the Roots will periſh'; for altho* they 
are in an unactive State, yet they will not keep good very 
long, when, taken out of the Ground; and if the Pots are 
taken out of the Tan, and placed in any dry Part of the Stove, 
the Roots often ſhrivel and decay; but when they are conti- 
nued in the Tan, they ſhould have but little Water given to 
them, when their Leaves are decayed, left it rot them, This 
firſt Sort doth flower conſtantly in July and Auguſs, and many 
times will produce ripe Seeds in England ; but the ſecond Sort 
doth not flower ſo conſtant, nor do the Flowers, appear fo con- 
ſpicuous, being very ſmall, and of aſhort Duration. This Sort 
neyer produced any Seeds in England, nor could I ever ob- 
ſerve any Rudiment of a Seed- veſſel ſucceeding the Flower. 
The green Leaves abide on this Sort moſt Part of the Winter, 
ſeldom decaying till February, and ſometimes will continue 
green, until freſh Leaves come up, and thruſt the old ones off; 
in which Particular there is a more remarkable Difference be- 
tween the two Sorts, than can be obſerved in the Face of the 


Plants. f B 
E 
Mort to be done in the KI TCREN GARDEN. 


The Weather in this Month is generally more unſettled 
than in any other Month of the Year ; ſometimes it proves 
dry and Frofly ; at other Times cold and wet, with Storms of 
Hail and ſtrong Winds, which makes a diligent Attendance 
upon the Hot-beds of Cucumbers and Melons abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; otherwiſe they often miſcarry, or at leaſt loſe all their 
firſt Crop of Fruit : To avoid which, if your Beds have very 
much declin'd their Heat, you ſhould add a Lining of new 
Horſe-dung round the Sides, which-will renew the Heat of the 


Strength, ſo 
tat 
vil 


1 


Beds; and alſo obſerve to cover the Glaſſes cloſe with Mats 


every Night; but in the Day-time they muſt have freſh Air, 
in proportion to the Heat of the Beds, whenever the Weather 
will permit, without which the Fruit will drop off, and come 
to nothing. | | 

Sow Cabbages, Savoys, and Red Cabbages for Winter Uſe, 
(if it were not done the laſt Month) and plant out all your 
Cauliflower Plants which are remaining in the Winter- beds; 
and thoſe Cauliflower Plants which were rais'd the laſt Month, 
to ſucceed thoſe rais'd in Autumn, ſhould now be prick'd out 
upon freſh Hot-beds, to bring them forward ; but they ſhould 
not be too cloſely cover'd, becauſe it will draw them up weak, 

Continne to put in Beans and Peaſe every Fortnight, that 
there may be a Succeſſion of them thro* the Seaſon ; and 
ſow Radiſhes, Spinach, and young Sallet Herbs to ſucceed 
thoſe before ſown ; and ſow ſome Celery Seed for a latter Crop. 
© You may yet ſow Parſnips, Carrots, Onions, Leeks, Beets, 
Borage, Bugloſs, Burnet, Dun, Sc. But theſe ſhould be ſown 
early in the ag eſpecially if the dl heb otherwiſe they 
ſeldom e; but 2 moiſt Soi Middle or latter 
End of the Monch, is Time es . IO 

Slip and int, Tarragon, Penny-Royal, omile, 
Balm, Savory, » Roſemary, Hyſſop, Lavender Cotton, 
Spike Lavender, Wormwood, Southernwood, and moſt other 
Aromatick Plants, which are now beginning to ſhoot, and will 
take Root better than at any other Time of the Year. 

You may now flip the Off-ſets from the old Roots of Skir- 
rets, and plant them in Rows ten Inches aſunder, and fix 
Inches Diſtance in the Rows, obſerving in dry Weather to 


\ Your large Kind of Lettuce Plants, which have 


- 1 in oa —_— muſt 2 — planted out 1 
n Expoſure, otherwiſe will draw up weak 
Sn e alſo — Seek of the Ip. Com 
Imperial, and other Lettuces in an open rich Spot of (. C 
to ſucceed thoſe of the laſt Month's Sowing ; and — 
Endive to come early in Summer. | * 
About the Middle of this Month you muſt fork the A 
En being very careful not to hurt the Crown cf 
; but you may defer raking them ſmooth' till the the 
ning of next Month, whereby you will retard the 
Weeds ; and that will be early enough, provided it be Mit 
before the Buds a above-ground ; for the \odly Dahn 
atte ng, is, the deſtroying of the Buch 


trending this late 
Toward the latter End of this Month, you' may plant 
Afparagus Beds, if the Ground be dry; but if it be * 
will be better to defer it till the Beginning of next Mong” * 
Continue to make Hot-beds for Cucumbers, Melo 
ſlain, Qt. and the Beginning of the Month ſow Cucumber wy 
Melon Seeds, to ridge out under Bell or Hand-glaſſes, for the 
principal Crop. | 
- ++ Dreſs your Artichokes, obſerving to leave only two 
three of the cleareſt and beſt ſituated Plants upon each Root 
bear, and flip the reſt clean off; the beſt of which may be ny 
— to e a new Plantation; and theſe will Produce 
eads in Autumn, after thoſe upon the old Rook © 


by 


e Chardoons upon a Bed of rich li 


| Earth 
thin, obſerving to keep them clear from Weeds; and in 8 
Weather'they muſt be water'd until they are big enough t 
tranſplant, | | pgs 


Toward the latter End of this Month may put i 
Kidriey-Beans in warm Borders, whiee') thiey — Ty 
fended from Cold; but this muſt not be done in wet Wer 
_ becauſe too much Moiſture at this Seaſon will m 
em. | 
- You: ſhould alſo ſow'Sweet-Marjoram, Thyme, H 
and other tender Aromatick Plats, upod a dry 9 
for they will not do well on a wet Ground. 
Continue to ſow all Sorts of young Sallet-Herbs, as Creſſes, 
Muſtard, Rape, Radiſh, c. upon warm Borders until the 
latter End of the Month, when they will do better in a mor 
open Expoſure. | GEMS: 
At the End of this Month you may ſow Purſlain upon wan 
Borders, in the common Ground, where it will at that Tine 
do well without any artificial Heat, You may alſo at th 
ne ſow Turnips, upon an open Spot of Ground to com 
ay. 
You muſt now ſow the Seeds of Finnochia in Drills mak 
about a Foot aſunder, into which the Seeds ſhould be thinh 
ſcatter'd, and cover'd over about half an Inch thick with lg 
Earth. This ſhould have a rich light Soil, otherwiſe it wil 
not ſucceed well. f 


Product of the KIT HREN GARDEN. 


Winter Spinach in great Plenty, ſome Cabbages and dum 
are yet remaining; Sprouts. from the Stalks of Cabbage al 
Savoys in great Plenty, and very good; Broccoli, Colewort, 
Borecole, Red Beets, Chard Beets, Carrots, Parſnips, Tu- 
* Potatoes, Jeruſalem Artichokes, Celery, Endive, and 
all Sorts of young Sallet Herbs ; and upon the Hot: beds, 
Cucumbers, Aſparagus, Peaſe, Kidney-Beans, Purſlain, &c. 
You have alſo on warm Borders, Mat, Tarragon, Tanſey 
and Clary, with Sage, Parſley, Marygolds, and other Kinds 
of Pot-herbs. 


Mort to be done in the FxurT Garpen. 

You muſt now finiſh Pruning all your tender Sorts of Fruit- 
trees, as Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, Ec. for their Buds 
by this Time (if the Spring has been mild) will be very tur- 
gd, and in Danger of being rubb'd off, in nailing the Branches 

hen you have finiſh'd the pruning and' nailing of the Trees, 
the Ground ſhould be dug about their Roots to looſen it and 
cy the Weeds. And when the Trees are in Bloſſom, it 
the Weather ſhould prove very — and the Nights froſt), 
with Mats, Canvas, 


it will be proper to cover them or Reed 
to guard them from Injury; but theſe Coverings ſhould be 
taken off at all Times when the Weather is mild, otherwiſe 
they will force out the Shoots too ſoon, and render the Bloſ- 
ſoms ſo weak, that the leaſt inclement Weather will defrof 
them: It will alſo be proper, in very dry Seaſons, to ſprink q 
fome Water gently over the Branches of your Fruit-U*® 


( ially in mild Weather) which will ſtrengthen the Bloom 
ind forward the Fruit, and alſo. be of great Service to the 
res.” R 1 4 IL IT) 1 bent A414 


You 
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— *<. . . : | | » Cy ts * ; 
may yet tranſplant Fruit-trees upon a moiſt Soil; but The Boxes and Pots with ſeedling Auricula's ſhould now 
You G be not ready by the Middle of the Month to be placed in a ſhady Situation; for the Plants will begin to 
if Jo them, it will be proper to take them up and prune B and if they are expoſed to the full Sun but one 
rect” Roots and then lay them in the Ground, covering their y, While they are young, it will deſtroy moſt of them : 
their . 


on Danger of their ſucceeding. | | 
will be 5 2 principal Month for grafting moſt Sorts of Fruit- 

beginning with the early Kinds, and ending with Apples ; 
85 muſt 


eller off the Heads of thoſe Stocks which were inoculated 

ou Summer, leaving about four Inches above the Bud to 
or" the dap; (and, if need be, to faſten the Shoot to, to 
2 


event its being blown out) and after this is done, the 
p 


1 between-the Trees ſhould be dug to bury the Weeds 
"4 looſen it, for the Roots of the Plant to Nouriſh- 
2 a 5 


a . 1 - ( ; 
* and freſh earth your Beds of Straw-berries, pulling off 
heir Strings, and clearing them from Weeds, which wilt cauſe 

na to produce a greater Quantity of Fruit: and dig between 

rut Rows of Raſpberries (where it was not before done) to 

ke the Ground'clean, and looſen it, that the Roots of the 

Plants may penetrate the better into it. | 

Your Fruit-trees which were planted the laſt Autumn, 

with their Heads intire, ſhould now be headed down to three 

or four Eyes; in doing of which you muſt be very careful 
ot to diſturb their Roots: To prevent which, you ſhould 

ce your Foot cloſe to the Stem, and hold the lower Part of 
'he Tree faſt with your Left-hand, while, with a ſharp Knife 


cover the Ground carefully with Mulch, or rather with ſome 
Green- ward, turning the Graſs downward, which will pre- 
vent the Sun and Wind from penetrating the Ground to their 
Roots, the Neglect of which has deſtroy'd many new-planted 
Thoſe Trees which were grafted the former Spring, and are 
et remaining in the Nurſery, ſhould be ſhorten'd to four or 
e Eyes, that they may be furniſh'd with lateral Branches 
der the Ground, otherwiſe they will run up tall, and become 
wked at Bottom. | 
Dig and clear the Ground between your Gooſeberries and 


the Trees, and add a Neatneſs to the Place, 
Fruits in prime, or yet laſting. 


Pears ; Bergamot Bugi, St. Martial, Winter Boncretien, 
Double-fleur, Royal d' 
mozelle ; and for baking, the Cadillac, Parkinſon's Warden, 
Union or Pickering, with ſome others. | 
Apples; Loan's Pearmain, Nonpareil, Golden Ruſſet, 
Pile's Ruſſet, Wheeler's Ruſſet, Kentiſh Pippen, Holland Pip- 
pen, French Pippen, Pomme d'Api, Stone Pippen, John 
Apple, with ſome others. 


Work to be done in the FLOWER GARDEN. 


nd 

b, In this Month you may tranſplant moſt Sorts of fibroſe- 
- rooted Plants, as Carnations, Pinks, Sweet Williams, Roſe 
nd Campions Lychnis's, Thrift, Aſter's, Golden Rods, Peren- 
bs, tial Sun-Flowers, Canterbury-Bells, Peach-leav'd Bell-flower, 
2 French Honey-ſuckles, Daizies, Buphthalmums, Leucan- 
ey themums, Columbines, Hieracium's, with many other Sorts ; 
10s to if the Soil be dry, it would have been better if done at 


Michaelmas, becauſe they would have taken Root in the 
Ground, and fo be better enabled to reſiſt the Drought, and 
al to produce a greater Quantity of Flowers. | 
Stir the Earth or your Borders, and Beds of Flowers which 

! 


, were planted at Michaelmas, with a narrow Trowel, and be 
ads ery careful in doing of this, not to injure the Roots, nor the 
ur- flower-buds, which now begin to appear; this will prevent 
ies. de Growth of Weeds, and when raked over ſmooth, will 
es | 


tender the Beds more agreeable to the Eye. 


and Your choice Hyacinths, Anemonies, Ranunculus's and 
„ i Tulips, will now begin to ſhew their Flower-buds, when they 
e ſhould be carefully covered with Mats or Canvas in bad 
ech, Weather; for at this Seaſon the Nights are often Froſty, and 
d be if the Flowers are expos'd, their Buds are frequently pinch'd, 


5 7 they will not open ſo fair, as thoſe which are pro- 
Plant ſome Roots of common double Anemonies to flower 


if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, refreſh them now and then 
Wh Water, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed well. 


in your TG you cut off the Head. You ſhould alfo 


Currants, which will ſtrengthen their Bloſſoms, and incourage 


yver, Bezy de Chaumontelle, L'A- - 


and North or 


lite, after thoſe which were planted in Autumn are paſt, and 


You muſt alſo refreſh them with Water in d 


ou Weather, but 
give =O them very gently, left you waſh them out of the 
ound, | 


Your Pots of choice Auricula's muſt now be taken Care of, 
to protect them from blighting Winds and froſty Nights, 
which will otherwiſe pinch their Flower-buds, and ſpoil their 
Blowing: You muſt alſo refreſh them now and then with 
Water in dry Weather, but do not let the Wet get into the 
Center of the Plants, left it injure the Flower-ſtems. . 

Dig up the Ground in your Wilderneſs Quarters, and be- 
tween flowering Shrubs, if it hath not been done the former 
Month: This will looſen the Ground, and encourage the 
Shrubs to flower ſtrongly, and render the Place free from 
Weeds, for Neatneſs is 3 to be deſired in every Part of a 
Garden. | 

Give freſh Earth to the Carnations which were planted out 
for good at Michaelmas, and pick off all decay d Leaves ; 
this will . ſtrengthen them for flowering, | 

Your Pots of double Roſe Campions, Campanula's, Scarlet 
Lychnis's, &c. which were planted at Michaelmas, ſhould 
alſo be pick'd from all dead Leaves and Filth, and the Earth 
on the Tops of the Pots taken out, and the Pots refilled with 
freſh rich Earth, which will ſtrengthen them greatly for 
flowering. 

Toward the latter End of the Month you may ſow the 
Seeds of all hardy Annual Flowers, in the Borders of the 
Pleaſure Garden; ſuch as Flos- Adonis, Venus Looking-glaſs, 
Venus Navelwort, Sweet-ſcented Peaſe, Tangier Peaſe, Lo- 
bel's Catchfly, Dwarf Lychnis, Dwarf Annual Stock, Candy 
Tuft, Oriental Mallow, Lavatera's, Ketmia Veſicaria, Con- 
volvulus Minor, with many others. The beſt Method is to 
ſow the Seeds thin in little Patches, where they are to re- 
_— for they do not ſucceed ſo well when they are tranſ- 
planted, 

You may now ſow the Seeds of many Kinds of biennial 
and perennial Plants in your Flower Nurſery, to ſupply the 
Borders of the Flower Garden the following Year, as Colum- 


bines, Canterbury-Bells, French Honey-ſuckles, Stock-Gil- 


liflowers, -Wall-Flowers, Sweet-Williams, with ſome others. 
And this is a proper Seaſon for ſowing your choice Carnation 
and Pink Seeds, being careful not to bury the Seeds deep in 
the Ground, and place the Pots or Tubs where they may 
have the Morning Sun. Upon a moderate Hot-bed, you may 
now ſow the Seeds of Marvel of Peru, French old, 
Female Balſamine, Love Apple, African Convolvulus Major, 
Capſicums, Stramoniums, Indian Pink, Sweet Sultan, and 
many other Sorts, which are indifferent hardy, but require a 
little Warmth, to bring 'em forward in the Spring, yet if 
ſown too early, are apt to grow too large before the Seafon 
will be favourable enough to tranſplant them abroad. 
Make freſh Hot-beds for your choice Sorts of Annual- 
Plants, which were ſown the former Month, and let the Earth 
upon theſe Beds be very good, for otherwiſe your Plants will 


not thrive well; when the Heat of the Beds is moderate, the 


Plants ſhould be placed into them, allowing them proper Di- 
ſtances to grow; and obſerve to refreſh them with Water, as 
they ſhall require, by which Method your Amaranthus's, 
and other Sorts of curious Annuals may be brought to a large 
Size. 

Toward the End of the Month, if the Seaſon be mild, 
and inclinable to Wet, you may tranſplant moſt Sorts of 
Evergreens, as Hollies, Yews, Phillyrea's, Alaturnus's, Lau- 
rels, Bays, Lauruſtinus's, &c. with many Kinds of exotick 
Trees, obſerving to cover the Surface of the Ground with 
Mulch, to prevent the Sun and Wind from penetrating the 
Ground and drying their Roots ; but if this Month be cold, 

Faſt Winds reign, with dry Weather, it will be 
better to wait till next Month, for more favourable Wea- 
ther. 

You.may now ſow the Seeds of Firs, Pines, Bays, Cedars, 
Arbutus's, Alaturnus's, Phillyrea's, and other Evergreen or 
hardy exotick Trees, in ſuch Places where they be expos'd 
only*to the Morning Sun. 


Plants now in Flower in the PLEASURE GARDEN. 
Crocus's of various Sorts, Double Snow- : Large Snow- 
Drop, ſeveral Sorts of Narciſſus's, Perſian Iris, Double Pile- 
wort, Daffodil, Spring Cyclamen, Early Tulips, Crown Im- 
perials, Hyacinths of ſeveral Sorts, Fennel-leav'd perennial 


Adonis, ſome Anemonies, Violets, Hepatica's, Wall-flowers, 


Yyyy Allyſon, 
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Allyſon, perennial Fumitory, Primroſes, Polyanthus's, Daizies, 
Dens Canis, Muſcari, with ſome others, 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 


Almond-tree, Cherry Plum, Mezerions, Spurge Laurel, 
Lauruſtinus, Spaniſh Traveller's Joy, Cornelian Cherry, 
Benjamin-tree, Wijllow-leay'd Sea Buckthorn, with ſome 
others. | 


Wark to be done in the Gxt gn-HousE and STOVE. 


Water your Orange-trees, Myrtles, Bays, Amomum Pli- 
nii, and other leſs tender exotick Trees, frequently, but do 
not give it to them too pleyaiyly and begin to inure them 
to the Air by Degrees, opening the Glaſſes whenever the Air 
is ſoft and mild ; but in cold Days, or when the Air is ſharp, 
it ſhould not be admitted to them ; for by being made tender 
by the Houſe, a little ſharp Air will be prejudicial ro them, 
until they are become a little hardier. are 2 

Waſh and cleanſe the Leaves and Stems of your Orange- 
trees from the Filth which they have contracted, during their 
Confinement in the Houſe, take the Earth out from the 
Tops of the Tubs or Pots ; filling them up again with freſh 
rich Earth, which will ſtrengthen them greatly, and prepare 
them for flowering. | 

Toward the End of this Month (if the Weather be fayour- 
able) you may take out your Tubs of Bays, Oleanders, Lau- 
ruſtinus's, Lentiſcus, and other hardy Kinds, placing them 
near a Hedge, in a Situation where they may be well defend- 
ed from cold Winds; and this will thin the Houſe of Plants 
and give Room to thoſe that remain, to have a greater Share of 
free Air. 

If any of your Orange-trees have decay'd Heads, they 
ſhould now be ſhifted and pruned in cloſe, and placed upon a 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, to force them out again; treating 
them in the Manner directed in the former Month. 

You may alſo head down ſuch Myrtles, Bays, and Lauruſ- 
tinus's, as have ragged or decay'd Heads, obſerving to give 
them a very moderate Warmth, juſt to make them puſh again, 
and then let them have as much free Air as poſſible. By this 
Method you may renew their Heads, which, with often Pru- 
ning, may be reduced into exact Order, and the Trees ren- 
dered beautiful. | ye 

Sow the Kernels of Oranges, Lemons, and Citrons, for 
Stocks to bud the ſeveral Kinds of thoſe Fruits upon ; if theſe 
are taken from rotten Fruits, they are better than thoſe from 
ſound ones; and they ſhould be ſown upon moderate Hot-beds, 
refreſhing them often with Water, which will bring them on 
prodigiouſly ; but in very hot Weather the Glaſſes ſhould be 
cover'd with Mats. 

Make ſome Hot-beds of Tanners- bark in order to tranſ- 
plant ſuch tender exotick Plants as are come up from the Seeds 
ſown the former Month; and when the Beds are in due Or- 
der, you ſhould fill ſome ſmall Pots with freſh rich Earth, and 
plunge them into the Beds, that the Earth may become warm 
before the Plants are placed therein, which ſhould be done the 
Day after the Pots are plunged, otherwiſe the Earth will be- 
come too dry : When the Plants are planted, they muſt be 

ently watered, and the Glaſſes ſhaded until they have taken 

oot; after which they ſhould be frequently refreſh'd with 
Water, and the Air muſt be let into the Beds, proportionably 
to the Warmth of the Seaſon. 

The Fires in the Stoves ſhould now be abated ; but this 
muſt be done by Degrees, according as the Weather increaſes 
in Warmth, 

Your Anana's or Pine-Apples muſt now be removed into 
Bark-beds ; therefore, if you have not prepar'd your Beds 


to receive them, it ſhould be no longer delay'd ; for the 


read 

Bloſſoms of, the Fruit will now begin to appear; and if the 
Plants are check'd at that Time, their Fruit is ſeldom ſo fair, 
nor ſo early 1ipe. 

Stir up the Bark-beds in the Stove, where wanted, and: 
clean the Leaves of your Coffee-tree and other. woody Plants, 
from the Filth they may have contracted, and pick off all de- 
cay'd Leaves, which, if ſuffer'd to remain on, do greatly in- 
jure the Plants, | 


Plants now in Flower in the GREEN-Hous and Srovx. 


Ficoides's of ſeveral Sorts, Ilex-leav'd Jaſmine, Spaniſh 
Jaſmine, Hermannia alni folio, Anemonoſpermos's two or 
three Kinds, Polygala Africana fruteſcens buxi folio, Aleppo 
Cyclamens, Geraniums, Hermannia Ibiſci folio, Doria Afri- 
cana atriplicis folis, Chryſanthemum populi albæ folio, Aloes. 


| firſt, becauſe the Sun waſtes the Fatneſs of it. 


Depth of: the 


_ > 
of ſeveral Sorts, Coronilla Cretica argentea, Sedum arbor; 
cens, Lilio Narciſſus, Pancratium, Turnera, Coryledon yi. 
a broad cut Leafy with ſome others. N 
MAR.JORAM, vid. Visions. 
MARLE, is a Kind of Clay, which is become fitte- 
of a more inriching Quality by a better Fermentation, ad ty 
ſpent 1 


q * * 
in different Counties 
England, There are rechen d to be fou Sorts'of My, j 
Blue is accounted the beſt, the Vellow the hext, and the Gee 
— next to that; and as for the Red, that is the leaſt dun. 


The Marle in Suſſex is moſt like Fuller's-Earth, and there. 
fore mult certainly be the fatteſt; whereas that in the Ny, 
Country runs much upon the Loam. 2 0e. 

In Chefaire they reckon fix Sorts of Marte: ' 

1. The Cnoſhut Marl, which is of a browniſh 
with blue Veins in it, and little Lumps of Chalk or Lin, 
ſtone : It is commonly found under Clay or low black Land 6. 
ven or eight Feet deep, and ig very hard to dig. 

2. Stone, Slate, or Flag-Marls, which is a Kind of ( 
Stone, or rather Slate of a blue or bluiſh Colour, that will e. 
ſily diffolve with Froſt or Rain: This is found near Rivers and 
the Sides of Hills, and is a very laſting Sort of Marl:, 

In Staffordſhire they eſteem the Dice or Slate- Marl: better 
than the C{zy-Marle, and reckon the Blue beſt for Arable- 
Land, andthe Grey for Paſture. | 

3. Peat-Mark, or Delving-Marle, which is cloſe, 
and very fat, of a brown Colour, and is found on the Sides of 
Hills, and in wet or boggy Grounds, which have a light Sand 
in them about two Feet or a Yard deep : This is accounted the 
ſtrongeſt of all Marles, and is very good for fandy Land, but 
the Land muſt have a double Quantity laid on. 

4. Clay-Marle ; This reſembles Clay, and is pretty near + 
kin to it, but is fatter, and ſometimes mix'd with Chalk. 


5. Steel-Marle; which lies commonly in the Bottoms 
Pits that are dug, and is of itſelf apt to break into cubical Bit; 
This is ſometimes under ſandy Land, 

6. Paper-Marle ; which reſembles Leaves or Pieces of 
brown Paper, but ſomething of a lighter Colour: This liz 
near Coals, This Sort is leſs eſteem'd, it being hard to be 
got, q 

The Properties of any Sorts of Marles, and by which the 
Goodneſs of them may be beſt known, are better judg'd «f 
by their Purity and Uncompoundedneſs, than their Colour ; a 
if it will break in Pieces like Dice, or into thin Flakes, or 
ſmooth like Lead-Ore, and is without a Mixture of Gravel « 
Sand ; if it will flake like Slate-ſtones, and ſhatter after Wet, 
or will turn to Duſt when it has been expo d to the Sun; « 
will not hang and ſtick together when it is thoroughly dry, like 
tough Clay ; but is. fat and tender, and will open the hand it 
is laid on, and not bind; it may be taken for granted thatit 
will be beneficial. to it. : 

Some adviſe, to try the Goodneſs of Marle, by putting 
ſome of it into a Glaſs of Water; and they account it to be 

ood, if it be ſo tender that the Lumps break and diffblve 28 

oon as it comes to the Bottom: They alſo reckon it 2 

Sign, if it ſparkle in the Water, and feel fat between the Fin- 

gens 3 1 a ſureſt Sign of its Goodneſs, is, if it diffolve by 
et or Froſt. | | 


Some approve of marli 


OY ng Land-ſhallow, becauſe, they fay, 
it 48 


apt to work downwards: Others, of laying it in deep at 


Some recommend Marlis for the improving of ſandy looſe 
Land: But the ſureſt way to know what Lands it will ſuit beſt 
with, is, to try with a little of it on Lands ſuppos d to be of 2 
can Nature to it. * 

rles do not make ſo good an Improvement of Lands the 
firſt V ear, as afterwards, 1 

Some adviſe, firſt to- burn the Marie before it is laid on the 
We which, if it: be done, one Load will go 2 far 

The q of the Marle ought to be in Proportion to the 

arth:; and Over-marling' has often prov d of | 
worſe Conſequence than'Under-marling, / © | | | 
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MARRUBIASTRUM:: Buſtard Horehound. 
The Characters are; | 
t i ne of the Verticillate Plants with a Lip-flower, conſiſting 

bt Upper Lip is hollow like a Spoon, bu 
SS Lip (or Beard) is cut into three Segments : Out of the 
Centre of the Flnuer riſes the Pointal, attended, as it were, by 
Embryos, which afterwards turn to ſo many roundiſh Seeds. 
Habe may be added, The little Flnwer-cup is rut inte five ſmall 
Sements, upon which are produc'd ſmall Spines ; and the Flow- 

ers grow in thick Whorles round the Stat. 


The Species are; 


1. MARRUBIASTRUM vulgare. Tourn, Common Baſ- 


Afar g r . 1 folis, caliculis aculeatit, 
flove randicante. Torurn, Baſtard Hore-hound; with an Iron- 


ort Leaf, and a white Flower. 2 ; 
MARRUBIASTRUM fideritidis folio, caliculis 1 — 

„ flavs cum limbo atro- purpureo. Tourn. B. Jore- 
hound, with an Ironwort Leaf, and a yellow Flower with a 
dark purple Edge. 

h MARRUBIASTRUM, 
and Hore-hound, with a 


The firſt of theſe Plants is found wild amongſt the Corn 
in Kent, and ſome other Counties in England, and is feldom 
cultivated, except in Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of Varie- 
tj, where are alſo ſome other Species of this Plant preſerved 
for the fame Purpoſe. —— 

The other three Sorts are found wild in the Southern Parts 
of France and Italy, from whence the Seeds have been ſent to 
the Curious in Botany in divers Parts of Europe. : 

Theſe Plants may be all propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
25 ſoon as they are ripe, upon a Bed of light dry Soil, where 
they will come up the ſame Autumn, and abide the Cold of 
ur ordinary Winters very well, and may be tranſplanted out 
in the Spring where they are to remain, In June they will 
foyer, and their Seeds will be ripe in July or Augu/t. 


VMARRUBIUM ; [Some derive the Name of , Heb. 
Marrob, i. e. bitter Juice; others, from the Latin Word 
Hirtidum, becauſe the Leaves of this Plant are ſo wrinkled 
ut they appear to be withering] Hore-hound. 


The Charatters are; 


Bio cardiace, Hoc. Mufſ. Ba- 
otherwort Leaf. 


It is 4 verticillate Plant «_ a Lip- —_ 0 of one 
Leaf, whoſe Upper- Lip (or Creft) is upright with two Horns; 
nf 7x/v 5 0 or B. ) Ea divided into three Parts ; the 
Peintal, io hie h ts H to the Hinder-Part of the Flnoer, 15 at- 
tmdedby fur Embryos, which become ſo many oblong Seeds, in- 


clos'd in the Flawer-cup. 
The Species are; 


1. MARRUBTUM album vulgare, C. B. P. Common 
White Hore-hound. | 

2. MakRUBTUNM album latifolinm peregrinum. C. B. P. 
Broad-leay'd Foreign White Hore- hound. 


3. MaRRUBLIUM album F peregrinum. C. B. P. 
Narrow -leav'd Foreign White Hore- hound. 


ng 4 Maxrunrom, ahlſen dictum, foliis profunde incifis. 
be H. L. Hore-hound, calPd rt, with Leaves deeply 
15 ut in. EE 

0d 5. Maxz UU Hiſpanicum ſupinum, follis. ſericeis argen- 


as. Tourn. 


Low Spaniſh Hore-hound, with filken ſilver- 


by colour'd Leaves 
ay, There are ſome other Species of this Plant, which are pre- 
at 


d in curious Botarick Gardens, for the ſake of Variety: 
bit 2s they are of no Uſe or Beauty, ſo it would be needleſs 
benumerate them in this Place. ETD ee 
The firſt Sort here mention'd is us'd in Medicine: This is 
bond wild in divers Parts of England. The other Sorts are 
only kept by ſuch as delight in Variety of Plants; for they 
ve no great Beauty in their Flowers, nor are there any Uſes 
bo which they are applied. { ; TX 
hey may all be propagated by ſowing their Seeds in March 
pon a Bed of freſh Bight Earth, and when they are come up, 
dey ſhould be tranſplanted out into a dry Soil, at about 
ohteen Inches or two Feet aſunder, where they will require 
farther Culture than only to keep them clear from Weeds. 
tt the fourth Sort is ſomewhat tender, and ſhould have a 
m Situation; otherwiſe it would be often kilPd by Froſts. 


MARRUBIUM NIGRUM. ide Ballote. 


the 


fore magno rubro, Houft. 


MARTAGON. Pia: Lilium. 
MARTYNIA. 


This Name was given by the late Dr. Miſſiam Houftoun to 
this Genus of Plants, which he diſcovered in America, in Ho- 
nour to his Friend Mr. Jahn Martyn, Profeſſor of Botany at 
Cambridge. 

The Characters are; 


It hath an anomalous Flower confifting of one Leaf, which it 
divided into two Lips the Upper Lip is ereft, an ſlightly cut 
into two Parts ; but the Under Lip is cut into three Parts, the 
Middle Segment being larger than the other two. The Flower is 


fucceeded by a Fruit having a flrong thick Covering, in which is 


included a very hard Nut, having two ſharp crooked Horns at 


one End; and in the Nut are included four Seeds, lodged in ſo 
many ſeparate Cells. 


The Species are; 


1. MarTyNnia annua villaſa & viſcoſa, folio ſubrotundo, 


Annual hairy viſcous Martynia, 
with a roundiſh Leaf, and a large red Flower. 
aceris folio, flore 


2. MarTyYNIA anma villoſa & viſcaſa, 
albo, tubo longiſſimo. Houft. Annual hairy viſcous Martynia, 


oo a maple Leaf, and a white Flower, having a very long 
ube. | 


. MarTYNIA perennis, folio ee 1 rugoſo, flore cœ- 
rules, radice dentariæ. Linn. Perennial Martynia, with a 


rough roundiſn Leaf, a blue Flower, and a Toothwort Root. 


The firſt of theſe Plants was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
William Houſtoun, near La Vera Cruz in New Spain, from 
whence he ſent the Seeds into England, which ſucceeded very 
well in the Phyſic-Garden at Chelſza ; and in the Year 1731, 
ſeveral of theſe Plants were raiſed, which produced their beau- 
tiful Flowers, and perfected their Seed; from whence ſeveral 
Plants were raiſed the ſucceeding Year. 

The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by the ſame curious Gen- 
tleman in the Year 1733, near Cartagena in New Spain, from 
whence he ſent dried Soles of the Plant, with ſome of the 
Seeds to England ; but they did not ſucceed. 

The Seeds of the third Bort were ſent from Carthagena by 
Mr. Robert Millar Surgeon, from which ſome of the Plants 
were raiſed in the Gardens of Mr. George Clifford of Amſter- 
dam”; where they have flowered, but have not produced any 
Seeds in Europe. This Sort increaſes greatly by its Roots, 
which creep under Ground, ſo as to fill the Pots in which they 
are planted, in one Seaſon. . 

The two firſt Sorts being annual Plants, are only propagated 
v7 Good, which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light rich 

th, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; where 
(if the Earth is duly water'd to promote the Vegetation of the 
Seed) the Plants will appear in about a Fortnight, or three 
Weeks, and will grow pretty faſt, if the Bed is warm : So 
they ſhould be tranſplanted in a little Time after they come 
up, each into a ſeparate Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot- bed again, obſerving to water them 
well, as alſo to ſhade them from the Sun, until they have 
taken new Root; after which Time they ſhould have a large 
Share of freſh Air admitted to them in warm Weather, by 
raiſing of the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed every Day, with Bricks 
or Stones, and the Plants muſt be frequently water' d. With 
this Management, the Plants will make great Progreſs, ſo as to 
fill the Pots with their Roots in about a onth's T ime; when 
they ſhould be ſhifted into Pots, about a Foot Diameter at the 
Top, which ſhould be filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot-bed in the Bark-ſtove, where they 
ſhould be allowed Room, becauſe they put out many Side- 
branches, and will grow three Feet high or more, according, 
to the Warmth of the Bed, and the Care which is taken to ' 
ſupply them conſtantly with Water. About the Middle of 
July, the Plants will begih to ſhew their Flowers, which are 
produced in a Spike from the Top of the Plants, which, of 
the finſt Sort, are like thoſe of the Fox-gleve. As the firſt 
Spike of Flowers decays, they are ſucceeded by Spikes from 
all the Side-branches ; ſo that the Plants continue in Flower 
until Michaelmas or later, if the Seaſon proves favourable : 
But it is from the firſt Spike of Flowers that good Seeds 
can be expected in this Country; ſo that particular Care ſhould 
be taken, that none of thoſe are pulled off or 2 ; be- 
cauſe it is very difficult to obtain good Seeds in this Country ; 
and I believe few of thoſe which are produced on the Side- 
branches in the natural Country of their Growth, are duly 
ripened ; for I received a great Quantity of theſe 8 
- abroad, 


FI 


* 


a | 0 b ” . T 7 ; PIs : _ | K 
abroad, which have appeared to be very good, and yet few or Balls, in which Figures I have ſeen ſome Plants ; 
of them — produced Plants. f Kind near three Feet high, which have endur'd the of thi, 


The Seeds of theſe Plants have a ſtrong green Covering 
over them, as thick as the outer Covering of an Almond ; 
and when the Seeds are ripe, the Covering opens, and lets the 
Seed fall, in the ſame Manner as the Covering of Almonds, 
Walnuts, &c. Jn each Covering' there is one hard Nut, in 

ſomewhat like a Beetle, having too ſharp crooked Horns 
at one End. This Nut contains four Embryo's ; but there 
are ſeldom more than two Seeds which are perfect in any of 
them. However, when they are ſown, the whole Nut muſt 
be planted ; for it is ſo hard, that it is impoſſible to take out 
the Seeds without ſpoiling of them ; and where there are two 
Plants produced from the ſame Nut, are are eaſily ſeparated, 
when they are tranſplanted. Theſe Seeds will continue good 
for ſome Yom ; for I ſaved a pretty large Quantity of them in 
the Year 1734, Part of which I ſowed the following Year, 
but had not one Plant produced ; the Remainder of the Seeds 
I divided, and ſowed ſome of them every ſucceeding Year, 
without any Succeſs, until the preſent Year 1738, when I 
ſowed all the Sceds I had left, from which I had one Plant pro- 
duced. So that if the Seeds are good, it is evident they will 
grow when they are four Years old. Therefore, whenever 
we receive good Seeds from Abroad, or fave any in this Coun- 
try which are perfectly ripened, it will be proper to preſerve 
ſome of them for a Year or two, leſt a bad Seaſon ſhould hap- 
pen, when the Plants may not perfect their Seeds; ſo that 
if this Precaution be not taken, the Species may be loſt in 
Europe. | 
The third Sort dies to the Root every Winter, and riſes 
again the ſucceeding Spring; this muſt be conſtantly preſerved 
in the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, otherwiſe it will 
not thrive in this Country. During the Winter- ſeaſon, when 
the Plants are decayed they ſhould have but little Water given 
to them ; for Moiſture at that Time will rot the Roots, In 
the Beginning of March, juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot, 
is the proper Seaſon to tranſplant and part the Roots; when 
they ſhould be planted into Pots of a Middle Size, filled with 
light rich Earth, and then plunged into the Bark-bed, which 
ſhould at this Time be renewed with freſh Tan. When the 
Plants come up, they muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water ; but it muſt not be given to them in large Quantities, 
Jeſt it rot their tender Roots ; and as the Warmth of the Sea- 
ſon increaſes, it will be proper to admit a large Share of freſh 
Air, which will greatly | ker? aa the Plants; but they 
muſt conſtantly remain in the Stove, otherwiſe they will not 
produce Flowers in this Country. The Time of their Flower- 
ing is in the End of July, and in Auguſt; and in October, the 
Plants die to their Roots. 


MARVEL OF PERU. Vid, Jalapa. 


MARUM, [of Amarum, Lat. Bitter, becauſe this Plant is 
very bitter] Maſtick. 


The Characters are; 


It is a Plant with a Lip- Flower, 2 of one Leaf, but 
has ns Galea (or Creſt) the Stamina ſupplying the Place of it ; 
but the Under- Lip is divided into five large & us the middle- 
100. of which is hollow like a Spoon; at lowers are produc'd 
fingle from the Wings of the Leaves. To which may be added, 
It has the Appearance of a Shrub, and a hot volatile Smell. 


We have but one Species of this Plant, at preſent, in 
England, which is, 


MaruM Syriacum vel Creticum. H. L. Syrian Maſtick, 


vnlgo, 


This Plant is propagated by planting Cuttings, in any of the 
Summer Months, upon a Bed of freſh light rich Earth, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them, until they have taken Root; 
after which, they may be tranſplanted either into Pots or Bor- 
ders of the ſame freſh light Earth : But the greateſt Difficulty 
is, to preſerve it from the Cats, who will come from a great 


Diſtance to tear this Plant in Pieces, and from whom there is 


ſcarcely any guarding it, eſpecially near Towns and Cities, 
where there are many of theſe Animals, unleſs by planting large 
Quantities of it ; for it is obſervable, that where there are but 
few of them, the Cats will not leave them, until they have 
quite demoliſh*'d them; whereas, when a large Quantity of 


the Plants are ſet in the ſame Place, they will not come near 


them. 
Thoſe Plants, which are put into Pots, ſhould be ſhelter'd 


in Winter ; but thoſe in the full Ground, will abide the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, provided they are 


Planted on a warm dry Soil ; and may be clipt into Pyramids 


Fleer with 


ſeveral Years without any Covering, | Pen Ar 


MARUM VULGARE. Vd, Maſtichina.. 
MARYGOLD. Vu, Cuba. g 
MARYGOLD (AFRICAN). Vd, Tagetes. 
MARYGOLD (FIG). Yide Ficoides. 

MARYGOLD (FRENCH). V, Tagetes. 
| MASTER-WORT. Vu, Imperator. 


MASTICHINA, [ſo call'd, of Maftick, becauſe it ha, . 
fectly both the Smell and Virtue of that Plant. It is alſo cp, 
Marum, of its Bitterneſs] Herb Maſtick, or Mag; a 
Thyme. | 7 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are like thoſe of Thyme, but larger f 
are upright and ſhrubby 4 Cup "f the Plower ts a 
row, and tubulous, but is ſpread open at the Top, where 77 
into five long flender Segments, and has a M dollineſt over c 
Part of it; the Galea (or Creſt , of the Flower 1 xy 
and is divided into ttuo Parts; the Beard (or Lower Lip) 10 2 
vided into three Segments, ſo that it appears ſomewhat like 
ve Leaves; the Flowers are collected im, tis 


1 1 


it ts cu 


Wherles, and have a white Down prowin t 
Heads 7 | g g upon the oblong 
The Species are; 


1. MASTICHIx A. Boerb. Ind. Herb Maſtick, or Maſtck. 


Thyme. 
2. MasTICHINA folio minere. Herb Maſtick, with | 


leſſer Leaf, 


There ſeems to be another Variety of this Plant in ſome of 
the Engliſh Gardens, which is of humbler Growth than the 
Common Sort: The Spikes of Flowers are alſo ſhorter ang 
looſer ; but the Leaves are full as large as thoſe of the com. 
mon Sort. This I don't remember to have ſeen taken Notice 
of in any of the Books of Botany, tho' it ſeems conſtantly u 


_ this Difference, | 

heſe Plants may be propagated by planting Cuttings, dur 
any of the Summer Months "bn A Bel of liebe rich Er r. 
ſerving to water and ſhade them, until they have taken Root: 
After which they may be tranſplanted into a light dry Soil, 
and have a warm Situation, where they will endure the Cal 
of our ordinary Winters very well, and produce great Qua- 
2 of Flowers in Zuly, but ſeldom ripen their Seeds in thi 

ountry. 

The Flowering Part of this Plant is order'd as an Ingredient 
in Venice Treacle, for which Purpoſe it ſhould be propagated iq 
Phyſick-Gardens, And the Plant having an agreeable Scent, 
and being eaſily cultivated, may merit a Place in the Borden 
of every good Garden, where it may be reduced to a regulx 
Head, and will appear very handſome. 


MATRICARIA, [ſo call'd, from the Matrix, becaie 
this Plant is very good againſt Diſeaſes of the; Womb: And, 
for the ſame Reaſon, it is call'd Parthenium, of i ngtws; a Vir- 
gin.] Feverfew. 


The Characters are; 


: It hath a 2 Root ; the Leaves are contract and di- 
vided into many Segments; the Cup of the Flawer is ſquamiſt, 
and hemiſpherical ; the Flowers grow in an Umbel upon the Ti 
Rc Stalks, and the Rays of the Flower are for the muff part 
TWHite. 

The Species are; 


1. MATRICARIA vulgaris vel ſativa. C. B. P. Commo 
F 2 | 
2. MaTRICARIA vulgaris vel ſativa, caulibus rubentiu 
H. L. Common Sam auf no fg Stalks. 
3. MAaTgrICARIA vulgaris vel ſativa, floribus nudis bur 
latts, H. L. Common F. everfew, with naked Flowers. 
4, MATRICARIA vulgaris vel ſativa, florum petalis flu 
loſs, H. L. Common Feverfew, with the Petals o 
| or quill'd or fiſtulous, 60 
. MATRICARIA vulgaris vel ſativa m petali J 
7 & brevioribus, H. K. Canan L e (ho 
lous Petals. 


6. MAT R 


* 


| 
| 
| 
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 MATRICARIA fore pleno. C. B. P. Double-flower'd 


Feverſew- 12a flore ples, petalls fitubſa, H. Z. Fe- 
* fiſtulous r 5 " . 
Y ' IA flare 0, petalis marginalibus plants 
| 8. , Shu. LAS 550 e Feverfew, with the Pe. 
* "und the Border plain, but thoſe in the middle of the 
lous. » Wh <5 be : l . "1 
24. 1 ü foliis elegantiſſime criſpis, & petalis florum 
u 
te 


of theſe Species (which is the Sort uſed in Medi- 

1 1 wild * D . ills and uncultivated Places in 
wers Parts of England, but is cultivated in thoſe Gardens 
ot h propagate medicinal Plants to ſupply, the Markets. The 
oh . * are preſerv d in curious Botanick Gardens for Va- 


e And the fixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts deſerve a 
late in the Borders of large Gardens, for the Beauty of their 
Flowers- | 


plants are propagated by their Seeds, which ſhould 
$f March, upon a Bed of light Earth; and, when 
they are come up: they ſhould be tranſplanted out into Nur- 
ſery- beds, at about eight Inches aſunder, where they may re- 
2 till the Middle of May, when they may be taken up, 
vith a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and planted in the Middle 
of large Borders, where they will flower in Fuly and Augaſt; 
and, if the Autumn be favourable, will produce! ripe Seeds 
de fame Year. But it is not adviſeable to permit them to 
ſeed, which often weakens and decays, the Roots ; therefore 
when their Flowers are paſt, you ſhould cut down their Stems, 
which will cauſe them to out freſh Heads, whereby the 
Roots will be maintain'd. | 
When the different Varieties of theſe Plants are intermix'd 
with other Plants of the ſame Growth, they make a handſome 
Appearance during their Seaſon of Flowering, which com- 
monly continues a full Month, or more, and renders them very 
valuable, But as their Roots ſeldom abide more than two or 
three Years, ſo freſh Plants ſhould be rais'd from Seeds, to 
apply their Places; for altho they may be propagated by part- 
ne their Roots either in Spring or Autumn, yet theſe ſeldom 
nike ſo good Plants as thoſe obtain'd from Seeds. But the 
Cxth Sort ſeldom produces any good Seeds; therefore that muſt 
te propagated in this manner, or by pation Tueſagy in the 
gung or Summer Months, which will take Root, and make 
good lants. 


MATTED ROOTS, are ſuch as are entangled or platted 


| MAUDLIN. Va. Ageratum. 
e & 
Wark to be done in the KI THEN GARDEN, 


If the Weather in this Month proves hot and dry, it great- 
retards the Growth of moſt eſculent Plants; and particu- 
uh the Beans and Peaſe which are in Flower (eſpecially on 
Iry Lands) ſuffer greatly; moſt of their Bloſſoms falling off 
tefore their Maturity, ſo that they are not ſucceeded by Fruit. 
But when this. Month happens to be wet, the Markets are 
lentifully ſtock d with moſt Sorts of Garden Ware, But this 
Joes not only increaſe the Quantity of Plants, but alſo as great 
enty of 6 Labour of a Kitchen-Garden 
more than double of what is required in a dry Seaſon; for 
the 2 Crops are neglected but a very ſhort Time in 

eather, the Weeds will get the better of em, and 


3 


. 
4 
IOI 


di- reaken them ſo much as they will hardly recover their full 
oſt, dtrength again, nor will the Plants (with all poſſible Care af- 
To award) ever arrive to the Size they would have grown to, 
art WF "nided they had not been ſtunted by the Weeds. Beſides 


kuny Sorts of Weeds will perfect their Seeds in a ſhort Time, 
lich being ſhed upon the Ground, will occaſion a great deal 
if Labour for ſeveral Y ears to extirpate them again. Among 
kheſe are dhepherd's- pouch, Groundſel, Dandelion, Fumitary, 
Fimpernel, and ſome others. And thoſe of them which do 
ot ſeed ſo early, will (if let ſtand) eſtabliſh themſelves ſo 
rmly, as to oceaſton much Labour to get them out of the 
round: ſo that it is certainly the beſt way to clear all Sorts 
= Crops from Weeds as ſoon as poſſible in the Spring, and 
d keep them conſtantly ſo. | 


In the Beginning of this Month you ſhould ſow Purſlain in 
e open Grou 


Ilerwiſe there will not be a Supply of ſuch Herbs which are 
dung; for at this Seaſon they ſoon grow too large for Uſe: 


2 Turn. Feverfew, with elegant curl'd Leaves, and 
c 


nd; and Endive-for blanching, and continue to 
Ow all the Sorts of ſmall Sallet-Herbs every three or four Days, 


„ 6 
W 


But theſe mould be ſown in a North wher 
ire 5. ww be ſown in a North Sanders wochen have 
ow Peaſe, and plant Beans for latter Crops ; but this ſhould 
be done on a moiſt Soil, otherwiſe they ſeldom ſucceed well, 
unleſs the Seaſon is uncommonly wet and cod. 
Plant Kidney-Beans, for ;a ſecond Crop z; and about the 
Wa = 0 . you J. . ſow. Cauliflowers for 
" Uſe, obſerving to ſhade the with Mats; and k 
on Ground moiſt, other wiſe the Plants will) come up very 


paringly. - _ | 
In moiſt Weather plant out Cabbages and Savoys for Wi 
Uſe, and tranſplant Celery into Drills fot Blanching which 
will come early, if planted in this Month. . : 

The Crops of Spinach and Radiſhes being now gone 
Weeds ſhould be clear'd from the Cauliflower and Cabb 
Plants, or Beans which were planted on the fame Ground; 
and in moiſt Weather draw ſome Earth round the Stems of = 
Plants, Which will keep the Roots moiſt, and prevent the Sun 
and Wind from drying their Stems, which if permitted, will 
greatly retard the Growth of the Plants ; but in doing of this, 
great Care ſhould be taken not to raiſe the Earth ſo high about 
them, as to fall into the Center of the Leayes, which will in- 
= deſtroy the Cauliflower Plants. 

$5) 168 Radiſhes for Seed, placing them in Rows three 
Feet Diſtance, and two Feet aſunder in the Rows from each 
other, . obſerving , to make Choice of ſuch only as have long, 
ſtrait, well-colour'd Roots, and ſmall Tops, rejecting all ſuch 
as are forked or ſhort-rooted ; for which Reaſon it is, that the 
moſt curious eners never fave Seeds from ſuch as remain 
where they were ſown, becauſe they can't judge of their 


the 


Roots. 


The Cucumbers and Melons which are under Frames, muſt 
be carefully ſhaded with Mats in the Heat of the Day, ſor the 
Sun is too violent at this Seaſon for them thro* Glaſſes; nor 
will they endure the open Air, to which many Perſons do often 
expoſe them; for being brought up tenderly, their Vines do 
harden and dry, when ex to the full Sun. But ſuch 
Plants as have been rais'd under Hand-glaſſes for the ſecond 
Crop, ſhould have full Liberty to grow, by raiſing the Glaſſes 
upon three Bricks or forked Sticks, and the End of the Plants 
laid out from under the Glaſſes; but this muſt not be done 
too ſoon, eſpecially if the Nights are cold, which if it ſhould 
ſo * * after the Plants are laid out, they muſt be covered 
mo Mats every Night, to prevent their being nipp'd by the 

The early Cauliflowers will now begin to appear in the Cen- 
ter of the Plants, therefore they ſhould be carefully look d 
over every Day, breaking down ſome of the inner Leaves of 
ſuch as appear in Flower (as it is uſually term'd) to preſerve 
them white; for if they are expos'd to the Sun and Air, they 
will change yellow in a ſhort Time. | 

Hough Winter Crops of Onions, Carrots, Leeks, Parſnips 
and Beets, to clear them from Weeds ; for by ſtirring of the 
Ground, the Plants are greatly forwarded in their Growth : 
keeping ſuch Crops clear from Weeds in this Month, will be 
of great Service to them, and fave much Labour the ſucceed- 
ing Months, | 

ranſplant Sileſia, Imperial, Cos and Brown Dutch Let- 
tuces into North Borders, to ſucceed thoſe planted the laſt 
Month ; and toward the End of the Month you may ſow ſome 
Brown Dutch and common Cabbage-Lettuces to ſupply the 
Table in Auguſt and September: But this muſt be in an open 
Situation; and if they are not tranſplanted, but ſowed thin, 
and the Plants houghed out to a proper Diſtance, they will do 
the better. 

Sow Finochia in Drills about eighteen Inches or two Feet 


aſunder, to ſucceed that which was ſown the laſt Month, and 


draw the Earth up to the Plants which are almoſt full grown, 
to blanch them. N. B. This ſhould have a light, rich, moiſt 


2 when ſown at this Seaſon, otherwiſe it is apt to run to 
ed. 


Fou may yet plant Slips of Sage, Roſemary, Hyſſop, La- 


vender, Marum, Maſtick, and moſt other Aromatick Plants, 
obſerving to ſhade and water them until they have taken Root; 
but it is better to plant them juſt before they ſhoot, becauſe 
thoſe Shoots which have been produced the ſame Seaſon, are 
tender, and ſeldom take ſo well. 5 rey 
The early Cabbages do now begin to turn their inner Leaves 
for Cabbaging, which may be forwarded by tying their Leaves 
together, either with a withy of Baſs- mat, as is practis d by 

the Gardeners near Londꝶm. enn 
Look over your Artichokes again in this Month, and pull 
up all the Plants from the Roots which have been produced 
ſince the Stocks were ſlip'd; for theſe will draw the Nouriſh- 
ment from the Plants intended for Fruit, and cauſe them to be 
ſmall. ' You ſhould alſo cut off all the ſmall Artichokes 
which arc produced from the Side of the Stems of the Arti- 
222 2 | | Chokes; 
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chokes ; for if theſe are permitted to grow, they will render 
the Artichokes on the Top very ſmall. Theſe the Gardeners 
ckers. 5 | 

2 Turneps, when there is a Proſpect of Rain in a ſhort 
Time, which will bring up the Plants _ ſobn ; and hough 
thoſe Turneps which were ſown the laſt Month, leaving them 
about eight or ten Inches aſunder, which will be ſufficient for 
theſe which are intended to be drawn very 4 4 | 

Toward the Iatter*end of the Month ſhould be ſown Broc- 
coli for Spring Uſe, and a latter Crop of Kidney-PBeans ſhould 
be planted, to ſucceed thoſe before directed, which will be- 
come too old by the Time theſe are fit to gather. 51 

Sow Cucumbers in the open Ground, to produce ſome 
Fruit for pickling, and plant out Gourds and Pumpkins upon 
Dunghils, &c. where they ſhould be allow'd a large Com- 
paſs to ſpread, otherwiſe they will interfere and ſpoil each 


other, 
Products of the K1TCHEN-GARDEN. 


iſhes, Spinach, young Sallet-Herbs, ſeveral Sorts of 
Gn K ak Mint, Balm, Winter Savory, Bo- 
rage, Bugloſs, Spring Coleworts, Tragopogon, the young 
Shoots of which are by ſome preferred to Aſparagus, young 
Onions, Cives, Aſparagus, Peaſe, Beans, ſome early Arti- 
chokes, Cauliflowers, early Cabbages, . Carrots from 
under Walls or Hedges, Cucumbers, Melons, Purſlain, and 
Kidney-Beans on Hot- beds, with many other Sorts of Spring- 
Her bs. 2 | 


Work to be done in the FRUIT GARDEN. 


In the Beginning of this Month you muſt look over your 
Wall and Eſpalier- trees, and carefully diſplace foreright Shoots, 
and ſuch as are luxuriant or ill-plac'd, and train ſuch kindly 
Branches as you would preſerve, regularly to the Wall or Es- 
palier, which will prevent your Trees from growing into Con- 
fuſion, and ftrengthen the Fruit-branches, as alſo admit the 
Sun and Air to the Fruit, which are often obſtructed by the 
luxuriant Growth of the' Branches, to the great Prejudice of 
the Fruit 

Where Apricotks and Peaches are too thick, they ſhould 
be thinn'd the Beginning of this Month, obſerving never to 
leave two or mire Freie together (as is too often praftis'd by 
covetous Perſons) : Tho? there be but a ſmall Crop on the 
Trees, this will make thoſe which are left on much larger and 
better flavour'd, and render the Trees ſtronger for ſucceeding 
Years; whereas when they are over-charg'd with Fruit, they 
are often ſo much weaken'd, as not to be recoverable in three 
or four Years, notwithſtanding thiy Hay be under the moſt 
ſkilful Management : Beſides, one en of fair well-flavour- 
ed Fruit is preferable to five or ſix Dozen of ſmall ill- nouriſh'd 
Fruit, and will ſel} for more Money in the Markets. The 
Diſtance which ſhould be allow'd to all Sorts of Fruit, muſt 
be proportionable to their uſual Sizes; for Inſtance, for 
middling or ſmall Peaches and Nectarines, five or fix Inches 
aſunder is ſufficient ; but for the large Sorts eight Inches is full 
near enough. This muſt alſo be proportion'd to the Strength 
of the Trees ; for weak Trees ſhould have a leſs Number of 
Fruit left on them than thoſe which are ſtrong, . becauſe they 
are more capable of nouriſhing them. 

You muſt now look carefully over your Vines, and ſtop 
ſuch Shoots as have Fruit on them at the ſecond or third Joint 
beyond the Fruit, and train the Branches cloſe to the Wall in 
a regular Order; but ſuch Shoots as are deſign'd for bearing 
the ſucceeding Year, ſhould not be ſtopp'd until the next 
Month. You ſhould now rub off all trailing Branches cloſe 
to the Places where they are produc'd ; for if theſe are fuffer'd 
to remain, it will occaſion a great Confuſion of Branches, and 
weaken the bearing Shoots, If this be duly obſerved, there 
will never be any Neceflity for diveſting the Shoots of their 
Leaves to let the Air and Sun to the Fruit, as is by ſome un- 
ſkilful Perſons too much praftis'd, to the Injury of the Fruit 
and Branches, EDT TY C9047 [7 

In moiſt Weather you muſt carefully look after Snails, eſpe- 
cially in the Evenings and 8 or after warm Showers, 
when they will come from behind Wall- trees, and out of their 
Places of Shelter, ſo may be eaſily taken; for theſe are great 
Enemies to choice Fruits. | 

If the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, you muſt not forget to re- 
freſh all ſuch Trees, as have been lately planted, with Water ; 
in doing of which it will be proper to ſprinkle the Water over 
all their Branches, which will be of great Service to them in 
waſhing off Duſt and Filth,” which their Leaves may have 
contratied; and open the Pores of the Shoots, which in very 
dry Weather are many Times almoſt clos'd, whereby the 
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Trees ſuffer greatly; nor is the Water, when poured 
Root only, capable of relieving them when in hs Cage the 
and this is what renders Rain much more than — 


cial Watering. 

Keep the Borders about Fruit - trees clear ffom Weed 
all ſtrong growing Plant, which will exhauſt the Goodgeg © 
of the Soil, to the great Prejudice of your Trees; and of 
ſhould alſo be oxefully obſerv'd in the Nurſery for the — 
Reaſon. | mg * 

About the Middle of this Month you muſt look over 5. 
Vineyard Grapes, diſplacing all dangling Shoots, Jeu 
thoſe which have Fruit upon them, which muſt be faſter; 458 
the Stakes, to prevent their being broken by Winds; but 3 
Shoots for the next Year's Bearing muſt be train up ** 
Stakes, and not ſtopp'd until the next Mont. the 

You muſt alſo obſerve to keep the Ground in the V. 
very clear from Weeds, and ſuffer no Sorts of Plants whats 
to grow between the Rows of Vines ; for nothing can be eg 
1 than permitting this in Vineyards. 
Toward the latter End of the Month you ſhould break ,q 
the Clay from thoſe Trees which were grafted in the pr 
and looſen their Bandage, otherwiſe they are ſubject to "a. 
off where they are pinch'd with the Baſs, — 


Priits in prime, or yet laſting. 


Pears ; I Aitiozelle, or Lord Cheney's Green, Bergamct 
de Paque, Bezy du Chaumontelle, Parkinſon's Warden, wy 
ſometimes the Cadillac. ST 757 

Apples; Golden Ruſſet, Stone Pippen, John Apple, Wi. 
ter Ruſſet, Pomme d'Api, Oaken "Pin, ile's Ruſſet, and 
ſometimes the Nonpareil and Golden Pippen. 

Cherries ; the May and May Duke; and in a Warm Soil, 
ſome ſcarlet Strawberries, Gooſeberries and Currants for Tart; 
and in the Forcing-frame, Maſculine Apricocks, Nutmeg 
Peaches, with ſome other early Fruits, | 


Work to be done in the NURSERY, 


In this Month you muſt carefully keep the Ground houphed 
between your young Trees ; for nothing is more injurious to 
them, than to ſuffer Weeds, or any other Plants, to grow 
amongſt them ; for theſe 'rob the Trees of their Nouriſh- 
ment ; and if Weeds are permitted to get Strength in thi 
— it will be great Trouble to root them out after 
wards. | 

The Middle of this Month you muſt look over your Gratz 
and take off the Loam from them ; and thoſe which wer 
faſtened with Bandage, ſhould now be untied, otherwiſe the 
Graft will. be. pinched at the Stock, and be in. Danger d 
breaking off with the Wind. You ſhould alſo look over you 
Trees, which were budded the laſt Seaſon ; and where yo! 
obſerve the Leaves to curl up by being infeſted with Inſeds 
— ſhould take them off otherwiſe they will ſpoil the upiigt 

oot, | 

Your Seed-beds muſt now be carefully weeded; and in di 
Weather frequently refreſh'd with Water, otherwiſe the youg 
Plants will be ſo ſtunted, as not to make any Progreß tte 
ſame Seafon. Your young Plants of Cedars, Firs, Pines, & 
muſt now be often refreſh'd with Water, but it ſhould not be 
given to them in large Quantities, but rather often and mode- 
_ So muſt alſo obſerve to ſhade them from the 145 
which if they are too much expoſed while young, it is 
very deſtructive to them. Kot = Fant Yo 

ou may now make Layers of the Double and Single 
* Bower, and of other climbing Plants; for many of 
theſe will not root from the woody Shoots ;- but the tender 
Branches of the ſame Year's Growth, if layed in this Month, 
will take Root very well. You may alſo lay down Alater- 
nus's, Phillyrea's, and ſome other evergreen Trees, whict 
do alſo take Root better from young Shoots, than from oldet 
Branches, | | | 

If this Month ſhould prove very dry, you muſt continue to 
water ſuch Evergreens, and other young Trees, as were fe- 
moved the laſt Seaſon, otherwiſe the will ſuffer greatly. You 
ſhould alſo renew the Mulch round the Trees, to prevent t 


Sun and Wind from drying the Ground, 
Wark to be dine in the FLOwER Ganpzs. 


The Beginning of this Mouth you ſhould take up your choice 
Hyacinth-roots, which are paſt flowering, and lay them ” 
rizontally in a Bed of Earth to ripen, leaving their Leaves a 
Stems out of the Ground to decay, in the Manner directe 
under the Article Zhacinth, | | wh 
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Shade your choice Tulips, Ranunculus's, Anemonies, and 
other curious Flowers now blowing, from the Sun during the 
Heat of the Day, which will continue them in Beauty much 

f than if they are fully expos'd to the Weather. 
wm ake up the Roots of the Saffron, whoſe Leaves are by this 
Time decay'd, and ſpread them on Mats in the Shade to dry ; 
after which they may be kept in Bags until July, when it will 
be a proper Seaſon for planting them up. 5 

Clean the Borders of your Flower-Garden from Weeds, 
which, if permitted to grow at this Seaſon; will be the more 
Jifficult, and cauſe a deal of Trouble to extirpate aſter- 
_ the Middle of this Month you may plant out ybur 

y Annuals, ſuch as Marvel of Peru, Sweet Sultan, French 

and African Marygolds, Female Balſamine, Capſicum, Brown 
olly, and ſeveral other Sorts, which, if artfully diſpos'd, 
"ill afford an agreeable Pleaſure, after the Beauty of the 

n is pſt. 7 7 | | 
2 Darf Annual Flower- Seeds in Patches upon the Bor- 
ders of the Flower-Garden, Where they are intended to re- 
main, as Candy-Tuft, Venus-Looking-glaſs, Venus-Navel- 
wort, Dwarf Annual Stock, Dwarf Lychnis, Lobel's Catch- 
Convolvulus Minor, with many other Kinds; as alſo 
+ the ſeveral Kinds of Lupine, Sweet-ſcented Peaſe, 
— Peaſe, Seeds of the Indian Naſturtium, Large Con- 
yolvulus, and other climbing Annual Plants, where my 
may have room to ſpread, and have ſome Support, in whic 
Places they will lower, and make a beautiful Appearance. 

Tranſplant ſuch Biennial and Perennial Flowers, as were 
ſown in the Flower-Nurſery in March and April, into Beds of 
freſh Earth in the Nurſery, where they _ remain till the 
latter End of e or the Beginning of September, when 
they muſt be remov'd into the Borders of the Flower-Garden: 
Of theſe Sorts are Canterbury-Bells, French Honey ſuckles, 
Sweet-Williams, Pinks, Columbines, with many others. 

Tie up the Spindles of Carnations, diveſting them of all 
fide Pods, which, if permitted to remain on, would weaken 
the Top and principal Flower: And alſo ſtick and faſten the 
Gems of all tall Flowers which are to blow, otherwiſe they 
will be in danger of being broken by the Winds. | 

Make a freſh Hot-bed for your Amaranthus's, Double- 
frin'd Balſamine, and other tender exotick Annuals, and put 
dem into large Pots of good Earth, placing them upon the 
Hot-bed, and fill up the Interſtices with if Care be 
tken of them at this Time, they will be very ſtrong and 
beautiful. | 

Your Auricula's, which are now paſt flowering, ſhould be 
remov'd into a ſhady Situation (but not under the Droppings of 
Trees, which will rot them) ; in which Place they muſt remain, 
until the Heat of Summer is over. 

Tranſplant Stock-Gilliflowers, Wall- flowers, ſeedling Pinks, 
Carnations, and other perennial ſeedling Flowers; and ſow 
ſome Seeds of Annual, ſcarlet, and purple Stock-Gilliflowers, 
which will produce ſhorter Plants, and many Times will en- 
dure the Cold better than thoſe which are larger. 

Toward the latter End of the Month you may take up early 
Tulip-roots, and- fome of the forward Ariemonies, if their 
Leaves are decay*d, after which they ſhould not be permitted 
to remain in the Ground. | 

Plant ſome Tuberoſe-toots upon a moderate Hot-bed, to 
ſucceed thoſe planted in March and April, by which Method 
you may continue a Succeſſion of this fragrant Flower until 
Ofttber in Beauty. | 

Your Pots of ſeedling Iris's and other bulbous rooted Flow- 
es, ſhould be now remov'd into a ſhady Situation (if it was 
not done in April) where they muſt remain until Autumn, 
nothing being more injurious to theſe young Roots, than to be 
expos'd to the Violence of the Sun in Summer, eſpecially if 
they are in Tubs or Pots. 

The young Plants of Venice Mallow, Oriental Mallow, 
ad Lavatera's, may now be planted irito the Beds or Borders 
« the-Flower-Garden, where they will make a beautiful Ap- 
france when they flower. But this Work ſhould be done 
n moiſt Weather. | 

Place your Pots of choice Carnations upon the Stage to 
protect them from Vermin, which will otherwiſe infeſt 


them, and will harbour about the Pots, ſo as not to be eaſily 


fly, 
lan 


Plants now in Flower. 


Late Blowing Tulips, Anemonies, Ranunculus's, Pinks of. 
iweral Sorts, white and yellow Aſphodel, Lily of the Valley, 
ies, Leucanthemums, Thrift, red and white Valerian, 
Cyanus Major, Thalictrums of ſeveral Kinds, Sage, Roſe- 
, Moth Mullein, Double Catchfly, Veronica multicaulis 
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Pannonica, London- pride, Spaniſh Figwort, Geraniums of 
ſeveral Kinds, r — perennial Poppy, 
Fiery Lily, Peonies of ſeveral Sorts, Columbines, Monkſ- 
hood, Fraxinella red and white, yellow Moly, Homer's Mo- 
ly, Stock-Gilliſlowers, Wall-flowers, Orobus viciæ foliis; 

DNN Leopard's-bane, Solomon's-ſeal, yellow Aſpho- 
del Aly, Hyacinth of Peru, Dragon, Biſtort, Rhapontick, 
Lady's Mantle, Tuberoſe Iris's, Dwarf Annual Stock, Fea- 
ther'd Hyacinth, Lady's Slippet, Welſh Poppy, Bird's-eye, 
yellow Violet, Orchis's, Heart's-eaſe, Double white Narcit 
ſus, Pulſatilla, Double Rockets, Corn-Flags, Engliſh Hya- 
cinth or Hare- bells, yellow and Pompony Martagons, Starry 
Hyacinth, Blue Grape Hyacinth, bulbous Iris, radeſcant's 
Spiderwort, Savoy Spiderwort, Double purple and large blue 
Periwinkles, Peach-leav d and Nettle-leav'd Bell-flower, He- 
1 Clypeatum flore albo & rubro, Lychnidea Virginiana, 

reek Valerian white and blue, Double white arid red Bat- 
chelor's Button, Double white Mountain Ranunculus, Double 
Ragged Robin, Double Feverfew, Fox-Glove three Sorts, 
Buphthalmums, Sea-Ragwort, Sea-Holly, Double Saxifrage, 
Double Ladies Smock, Borage - leav d Auricula, Spaniſh Toad- 
flax, 11 * of ſeveral Kinds, Graſs-leav'd Ranunculus, Ho- 
_ or ſatten Flower, Upright Speedwell, yellow Eaſtern 
Bugloſs, Garden Bugloſs, Onobrychis, Scabious's, Bird's- 
eye, with ſome others of leſs Note. 
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Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower, 


Phlomis, or Jeruſalem Sage, two or three Sorts, yellow 
13 Colutea Scorpioides, Oriental Colutea with bloody 

owers, Lilacs ſeveral Sorts, Early White, Italian, and 
Common Honeyſuckles, Gelder Roſe, White Thorn, Flow- 
ering Aſh, Bladder-Nut, Cinnamon Roſe, Monthly Roſe, 
Damask Roſe, Burnet-leav'd Roſe, Scotch Roſe, Apple-bear- 
ing Roſe, Horſe Cheſnut, Three-Thorn'd Acacia, Laburnus, 
Cytiſſus ſecundus Cluſii vu{go, Lote or Nettle-tree; Bladder 
Senna, Double flowering Almond, Cockſpur Hawthorn, 


Double flowering Hawthorn, Cinquefoil Shrub, Perſian Lilac, 


Bird r Corniſh Cherry, Lauro-Ceraſus, Scarlet Horſe- 
Cheſnut, 


erfumed Cherry, Male-Ciſtus, Mallow-Tree, Ar- 
bor Jude, Cytiſſus Lunatus, Sea Buckthorn, Spirea Salicis 
folio, Spirea Opuli folio, Spirea Hyperici folio, Dwarf Med- 
lar, Amelanchier, Wild Service or Quickbeam, Aria Theo- 
phraſti, Double-flowering Cherty, Stœchas purpurea, with 
ſome others. | | 


Work to be done in the Gre en-Hovse, and STove. 


Towards the Middle of this Month, if the Weather be 
ſettled, and the Nights warm, you ſhould bring forth your 
Orange-trees, and (if Nags take the Advantage of a Show- 
er of Rain for this Work, which will waſh the Duſt from 
the Surfaces of their Leaves, arid greatly refreſh them ; you 
ſhould at this Time (if you have not defote done it) take out 
the Earth from the Top of the Pots or Tubs, and fill them up 
with freſh rich Earth, which will greatly encourage their Flow- 
ering, and Cauſe them to miake vigorous Shoots ; and if their 
Stems have not been cleans'd the precedent Month, it ſhould 
be now done; but this is only meant for ſuch Trees as are not 
remov'd the ſame Year. 

You may now inarch Oranges, Jaſmines, Pomegranates, 
and other tender Exotick trees, obſerving to place them where 
they may be ſhelter'd from ſtrong Winds, which would diſ- 
ras the inarch'd Shoots, if they were too much expos'd 

erate, -..: | 

Make Layers of Myrtles, Pomegranates, Jaſmines, Grana- 
dilla's, Capers, and other tender Shrubs, obſerving to ſuppl 
. conſtantly with Water, which will greatly facilitate their 

ooting. 

In the Middle of the Day, if the Weather prove hot, you 
ſhould ſhade the Glaſſes of the Stove, and the Hot-beds, 
where your choice Exotick plants are plac'd, and let them have 
free Air, in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon ; and 
ſuch of your Exotick plants as want — ſhould now be 
remoy?*d, and ſome of them plac'd in larger Pots, giving them 
freſh Earth, and then plunge them into the Hot-bed again, 
obſegving to ſhade the Glaſſes until they have taken Fell 
Root, 7 

Toward the Latter-end of the Month make Cuttings of 
Ficoides's, Sedums, Cotyledons, Cereus's, Euphorbiums, and 


other ſucculent Plants, laying them in a dry ſhady Place, a 


Week or more before they are planted, that the wounded Part 
may be Heal'd up, otherwiſe they are ſubje& to rot; and when 
they are planted, they ſhould be plac'd (ſuch of them as are 
hardy) in a ſhady Situation for a Week or more; but thoſe 
which are tender muſt be planted in Pots, and plung'd into a 

moderate 
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moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving, to ſhade the 
Glaſſes in the Heat of the Day, and refreſh them with Water 
ey may require. . | | TT 
* Sate 92 of Aloes, and other tender Exotick- 
plants, from Duſt and Filth, which they have contracted in 
the Houſe the laſt Winter, and cut off all decay'd Leaves of 
thoſe Plants, for now the Wounds given to them will ſoon heal : 
This is alſo a proper Time to cut off the Heads of thoſe Sorts 
of Aloes which grow with large Stems, and ſeldom afford Off. 
ſets ; ſo that there is no other Method to propagate them, than 
by taking off their Heads for planting, and thereby 2 
their Stems to ſend forth a freſſi Shoot or two ; but you mu 
obſerve to leave three or ſour good Leaves upon the Stem to 
draw the Sap, otherwiſe the Stem will decay without 3 
any new Head ; you muſt alſo kee them in the Houſe, a 
not expoſe them abroad to the Wet, until the Wounds are 
erfectly heal'd ; and if you plunge them into a moderate 

ot-bed, it will facilitate their Ne li 

Bring out all your hardy Exotick Plants, ſuch as Ciſtus's, 
Geraniums, Alaternoides's, Sorrel-tree, Amber-tree, Ane- 
monoſpermos's, nr Indian and Spaniſh Jaſ- 
mines, Polygala fruteſcens, Myrto-Ciſtus, Fabago's, Rhus's, 
with ſeveral other Sorts, which will now bear the open Aur ; 
but you ſhould obſerve to place them ina ſhady Situation for 
a Fortnight ; for if they are immediately expos'd to the full 
Sun, it will change their Leaves to a brown Colour, and cauſe 
the Plants to appear very unſightly. | 

Thoſe Exotick Plants which are continu'd in the Houſe, muſt 
now have a great Share of freſh Air (eſpecially if the Seafon 
be warm) otherwiſe they will draw very weak, and change to 
a pale languid Colour ; and if the Glaſſes are ſhaded in the 
Heat of the Day, it will be better than to expoſe them too 
much to the Sun. You ſhould' alſo obſerve to cleanſe their 
Leaves and Shoots from Inſects, which are very apt to infeſt 
them in the Houſe, eſpecially where the Plants are much 
crowded ; and if theſe are not waſh'd off in time, "ny will 
greatly injure the Plants, eſpecially the Coffee-tree, which. is 
now near Flowering, and is 5 infeſted with theſe 
ſmall Vermin, which at firſt appear like : 
which ſhould be immediately waſh'd off, otherwiſe they will 
ſpread in a ſhort time over moſt Parts of the Plants. 

If the Seaſon ſhould prove cool, and the Bark-bed, in which 
your Anana's are plac'd, ſhould abate of its Heat, you muſt 
ſtir it up again, and mix alittle new Bark with it, which will 
renew the Heat, and be of great Service in forwarding the 
Fruit ; and at this time you ſhould ſhift thoſe Plants which are 
to produce Fruit the ſucceeding Year into larger Pots, that 
their Roots may have_room to ſpread. 


Plants now flowering in the GRE En-Houst, and STOVE, 


Geraniums ſeveral Sorts, Teucrium Bœoticum, Anemono- 

rmos's, Chryſanthemoides atriplicis folio, Leucanthemum, 

anarienſe pyrethri ſapore, Hermannia fruteſcens Ibiſci folio, 
Elichryſums, Cytiſſus Canarienſis, Ciftus Ladanifera, Jaſmi- 
num Ilicis folio, Heliotropium Scorodoniz folio, Polygala Afri- 
cana, Arum Æthiopicum flore albo odorato, Convolyulus Ca- 
narienſis,  Ficoides's ſeveral Sorts, Aloe-leav'd Aſphodel, A- 
frican-tree Scabious, Salvia Africana fruteſcens flore aureo 
magno, Ricinoides folio multifido, Ricinoides Staphy ſagriæ 
folio, Lotus Argentea Cretica, 'Turnera fruteſcens Ulmi folio, 
Lilio-narciſſus's, Panacratium's, Jujubes,. Myrtles, 3 
dendron Africanum, Convolvulus erectus argenteus, Baſſella, 
Arabian Jaſmine, Indian Fig, Oranges, Lemons, Citorns, 
Limes, and ſome Sorts of Aloes. 


MAYS ; Indian Wheat. 
The Churacters are 


The tokele Plant has the Appearance of a Reed; the Male 

Flowers are produc d. at remote Diſtances from the Fruit on the 

ſame Plant, way 5 for the moſt part, in a Spike upon the Top 

of the Stalk ; the Female Flnvers are produc'd from the IWings of 

| the Leaves, and are ſurrounded by three or four Leaves, which 
chiſel adhere to the Fruit until it ts ripe. 


A. 
The Species are | 


8 Ma vs ranis aureis, Tourn, Common Indian Wheat, 
with yellow rains. 

2. Mays grants dlbicantibus. 
. MAYS grants rubris. Tourn, Indian Wheat, with red 
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uſt upon the Leaves, 


A* ahis violaceis. Tourn, Indian Wheat - with 
eee ede, the Seeds will ripen very well 5 büt widhout baff 


. Mays migir, graxis ls. 1dr Indian Mithew 
yellow Grains . mew 1. L R * wu 
6, Mays minor, granis rubris. Leſſer Indian Wheat. ,. 
red Grains, | 3 M 
7. Mays minor anis violarrit. Leſſer Indian When 
with Violet-colour'd RE W. ©5108 Yer 


There are fome other Varieties in the Colour of the Grain 
of this Plant, which are chiefly occaſion d by the interchang 
ing of the Farina of one Sort with that of another, where 
the Spikes are often of two or three different Coloug, = 
commonly happens when the ſeveral Colours are planted in the 
ſame Spot of Groudd. e gilt 29 
This Plant is ſeldom propagated in England but a Curio. 
fity in ſome curious Gardens ; but in America it is one of ther 
greateſt Supports, and is there cultivated. with, great Care, ; 
the following Manner : : * BY 5 
They dig the Ground well in the Spring, and, aſtet having 
dreſs'd it well, they draw a Line acroſs the whole Width of 
the Piece intended to. be planted ; then they raiſe little Hil 
of Earth at about three, Feet Diſtance, into each of which 
os plant two or three good Seeds, covering them about x 
Inch thick with Earth ; then they move the Line four 
farther, continuing to do the ſame through the whole pot of 
Ground, ſo that the Rows may be four Feet afunder, and de 
Hills in the Rows at three Feet Diſtance. dix Quarts of ti, 
Seed are generally allow'd to an Acre of Ground, Which, if 


the Soil be good, will commonly; produce fifty Buſhel d 
rn. | 4154 
of this Corn, you obſerve to put ths 


If, in the planti put 
Grains of any one Colour in a Field by itſelf, and no other 
colour'd Grain ſtand near it, it will produce all of the fams 
Colour again, (as hath been affirm'd by ſeveral curious Perſon 
in that ung but if you plant them in Rows of the dil 
ferent Colours alternately, they will interchange, and pro- 
duce a Mixture of all the Sorts in the ſame Row, and fre. 
quently on one and the ſame Spike. Nay, it is affirm'd, tha 
they will mix with each other at the Diſtance of three or four 
Rods, provided there be no tall Fence or Building between u 
urtercept 'em. \ | 

There is nothing more obſerv'd in the Culture of this Plant, 
but only to keep it clean from Weeds, by frequent houghing 
the Ground, and, when the Stems are advanc'd, to draw the 
Earth up in a Hill about each Plant; which, if done after 
Shower of Rain, will greatly ſtrengthen them, and preſem 
the Ground about their Roots moiſt a long time. 

When the Corn is ripe, they cut off the Stems cloſe to te 
Ground; and after having gather'd off the Spikes of Com, 
they ſpread the Stalks to harden and dry, which they after- 
wards uſe for covering of Sheds, &c. for which Purpoſe it i 
"oy uſeful to the Inhabitants of the warm Parts of Ameria, 
as alſo for feeding their Cattle, while green, which is what the 
often uſe, when other Fodder is ſcarce. nh 

But notwithſtanding this Plant at preſent is only cultivateds 
a Curioſity in England, yet it is probable it might be propag- 
ted with good Succeſs, and become a Piece of Good-husu- 
dry in ſuch Places where Beans will not ſucceed, as particula- 
2 light ſandy Lands, (where the Inhabitants are at a grat 

oſs for hearty Fodder for their Cattle) upon which this 2 


will ſucceed extremely well, and ſupply the Want of Banz 
rhaps better than any other Plant. The ſmall Sort is what 


Feet 


would recommend to be ſown in England, which is wit 


the Inhabitants of North- America cultivate ; and this will per- 


fect its Seeds in leſs than four Months from ſowing, as I have 
ſeveral. times proved; and even in ſome of the moſt un- 
von Years, it has ripen'd in full four Months from 
OwWing. 4 1 0 5 N 

In cultivating this Plant, the Ground ſhould be well 
plough'd and dreſs'd, and the Rows of Corn placed four or 
five Feet aſunder, and about two Feet aſunder in the Rom; 
ſo that with a ſmall Breaſt-Plough the Ground may be often 
ſtirr'd, whereby the Weeds will be intirely deſtroy'd ; which 
if duly obſerv'd while the Plants are young, there will be no 


. occaſion to repeat it, after they are up to a Height; for then 
the Plants will Laer the Growth of Weeds, by overſhado w- 
ing the whole Ground, 5 


The beſt Time to plant theſe Seeds is in the Beginning of 
April, when the Weather is ſettled; for if it be ſown too ſoon, 
the cold Nights and wet Weather often deſtroy the Seeds; and 
if it be ſown too late, and the Autumn ſhould prove bad, i 
would not ripen well. ; 
The large Sort, when cultivated as a Curiofity, ſhould be 
ſown; upon a moderate Hot; bed in the inning of March; 
in the Middle of April they ſhould be carefully tranſphn- 
where they are ta remain; and if the Seaſon prof fa 


thus 
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dus earl nd. this Sort ſeldom comesto much in this Coun- 
ty. . @ 4 \ ®* + 7 


MEADOW SAFFRON.  Fide Colchicumn. 


A; [This Plant takes its Name from Media, (as 
| — becauſe that when Darius Hyſtaſpis carry d his 
e into Greece, he had with him a great many Sacks, of 
Amy e for Provender for his Cattle, and ſo the Seeds came 
** ſcatter d in Greece, This Plant is much cultivated in 
— and there it is call'd Burgundian Hay : It is more fil- 
2 ick, ſo that 

, by that means, become very plethorick, 
E Blood- letting the oftner] Medick, or La Lu- 
cerne. r P | 
The Chara#ers ares 8 

papilionaceous (or Butterfly) Fiber, out of whoſe 

2 # 2 the Pointal, which afterwards becoming an in- 
ws Pad ſomewhat like a Ram's Horn, in which are ledg'd 


Kidney-/hap d Seeds. 


The Species are; 
10A major erectior, floribus purpuraſcentibus. J. B. 
. Upright Medick, or 7 with purpliſh — 


4 MroicA major creltior, habe violaceis. Tourn. 
Greater Upright Medick, or La Lucerne, with Violet-colour'd 
G. DICA major erefior, (bus luteis. Tourn, Grea- 
ter Upright Medick, er La Lucerne, with yellow Flow- 


_ 1] = 
MtDICA major erectior ibus ex violaceo & Iuteo Mix- 
I Tourn, Cs Upright Mader, or La Lucerne, with 
Violet and Yellow Flowers mix'd, 


Theſe Plants do hot | differ from each other but in 
the Colour of their ol ay br I think that with the Violet- 
clour'd Flower produces the largeſt Leaves, and 
$oots ; and that with the yellow Flowers, the ſmalleſt Leaves, 
niweakeſt Shoots : ſo that the Violet-colour'd Flowering is 
de beſt Sort to cultivate for Fodder. om r 

This Plant is ſuppos'd to have been brought — 17 from 
Media, and from thence had its Name Medica: It is by the 
Syniards call'd Alfaſa ; by the French, La Lucerne, and 
Grande Trefle ; and by ſeveral Botanick Writers it is call'd 
eum Burgundiacum, i. e. Burgundian Hay. But there is 
lle Room to doubt of this being the Medica of Virgil, Co- 
lumella, Palladius, and other ancient Writers of Husbandry, 
who have not been wanting to extol the Goodneſs of this Fod- 
der, and have given Direction for the Cultivation of it in thoſe 
Countries where they li- © 

But notwithſtanding it was ſo much commended by the An- 
cients, and hath been cultivated to ſo good Purpoſe by our 
Neighbours in France and Switzerland for many Years, it hath 
not as yet found Reception in our Country, in any conſidera- 
ble Quantity : Tho? it is evident, it will ſucceed as well in 
England as in either of the before-mention'd Countries, being 
extreme hardy, and reſiſting the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate: 
Nay, I have had the Seeds which have happen'd to be ſcatter'd 
upon the Ground in Autumn, come up and endure the Cold 
of a ſevere Winter, and make very ſtrong Plants, | 

About the the Year 1650, the Seeds thereof were brought 
over from France, and ſown in England: but whether for 
want of Skill in its Culture, whereby it did not ſucceed, or 
that the People were ſo fond of going on in their old beaten 
Road, as not to try the Experiment, whether it would ſucced 
here, or not, was the Occaſion of its being intirely neglected 


abundantly, and may be mowed five or fix times in a Year, 
Hor ſers ules, Oxen, and other domeſtick  Catthe love it ex- 
ceedingly, but above all when it is green, if they are permit- 
ted to feed on it, and eſpecially the Black Cattle, which will 
"ap — — __— dry'd Plant; the — of 'which is 
Feople thought to be very dangerous: But it ls ſaid 
to be exceeding good for Milch Cale, to promote their Quan- 
tity of Milk ; and is alſo faid-to agree with Horſes the beſt of 
all tho* Sheep, Goats, and mioſt other Cattle will feed upon 
The Directions given by all thoſe who have wrote of tllis 
Plant, are very imperfe&, and; generally, ſuch as if practis d 
in this Country, will be found intirely wrong ; for moſt bf 
them order the mixing of this Seed with Oats or Barley, 2 
is practis d for Clover) ; but in this Way it ſeldom comes up 
well, and if it does, it will draw up ſo weak by owing a- 
mongſt the Corn, as not to be recover'd under a whole Year, 
if ever it can be brought to its uſual Strength again. T 

Others have directed it to be ſown upon a low, rich, moiſt 
Soil, which is found to be the worſt next to a Clay of any for 
this Plant ; in both which the Root will rot in Winter, and 
in a Year or two the whole Crop will be deftroy'd. : 

But the Soil in which this Plant is found to ſucceed beſt in 
this Country, is a light, wh looſe, ſandy Land, which ſhould 
be well plough'd and dreſs'd, and the Roots of all noxious 
Weeds, ſuch as Couch-graſe, &c. deſtroy'd, otherwiſe theſe 
1 the Plants while young, and prevent their Pro- 
gre _— 

The beſt time to ſow the Seed is about the Beginning of April, 
when the Weather is ſettled and fair ; for if you ſow it when the 
Ground is very wet, or in a rainy Seaſon, the Seeds will burſt 
and come to nothing, (as is often the Caſe with ſeveral of the 
Leguminous Plants) ; therefore you ſhould always obſerve to 
ſow it in a dry Seaſon ; and if there happens ſome Rain in about, 
a Week or ten Days after it is ſown, the Plants will ſoon appear 
above-ground. | 
But the Method I would direct for the ſowing theſe Seeds, 
is as follows: After having harrow'd. the Ground very fine, 
— ſhould make a Drill quite acroſs the Ground about half an 

nch deep, into which the Seeds ſhould be ſcatter'd very thin ; 
then cover them over about half an Inch thick, or ſomewhat 
more, with the Earth; then proceed to make another Drill a- 
bout two Feet from the former, ſowing the Seeds therein in 
the ſame Manner as before, and ſo mou through the whole 
Spot of Ground, allowing two Feet Diſtance between Row 
and Row, and ſcatter the Seeds very thin in the Drills. In 
this Manner an Acre of Land will require about ſix Pounds of 
Seeds; for when itis ſown thicker, if the Seed grows well, the 
Plants will be ſo cloſe as to ſpoil each other in a Year or two, 
the Heads of them growing to a conſiderable Size, as will alſo 
the Roots, provided they have Room. I have meaſur'd the 
Crown of one Root, which was in my Poſſeſſion, eighteen 
Inches Diameter, from which I cut near four hundred Shoots 
at one time, which is an extraordinary Increaſe, and this upon 


a poor, dry, gravelly Soil, which had not been dung'd for ma- 


ny Years, but the Root was at leaſt ten Yearsold ; ſo that if 
this Crop be well cultivated, it will continue many Years, and 
be equally. as good as when it was firſt ſown ; for the Roots 
do generally run down very deep in the Ground, provided the 
Soil be dry; and although they ſhould meet a hard Gravel, a 
Foot below. the Surface, yet their Roots would penetrate it, 
and make their Way downward, as I have experienc'd, ha- 
ving taken up ſome of them which were above a Yard in 
Length, and had run above two Feet into a Rock of Gravel, 
which was ſo hard as not to be looſen'd without Mattocks, 
and Crows of Iron, and that with much Difficulty. 5 
The Reaſon for directing this Seed to be ſown in Rows, is 
that the Plants may have Room to grow ; and for the better 


in England, I cannot ſay. However, I hope, before I quit ſtirring the Ground between them, to deſtroy the Weeds, and 
this 2 to give ſuch Directions for its Culture, as will encourage the Growth of the Plants, which may be very eaſi- 


encourage the People of England, to make farther Trial of this ly effected with a ſmall Breaſt-Plough, juſt after the cutting 
* wuable Plant, which grows in the greateſt Heat, and alſo in the Crop each time, which will cauſe them to ſhoot again in a 
= ery cold Countries, with this difference only, that in very very little Time, and be much 3 than in ſuch Places 
We bot Countries, ſuch as the Spaniſb Weſt- Indies, &c. where it where the Ground cannot be ſtirred: but you can't pretend to 

8 the chief Fodder for their Cattle at this Time, they cut it to uſe a Plough the firſt Seaſon amongſt it, until the Plants 
of erery Month, whereas in cold Countries it is ſeldom cut oft- have taken good Root in the Ground; therefore when oy firſt 
I ner than two or three times a Year. And it is very likely that come up, the Ground between ſhould be hough'd : And if in 


thi Plant will be of great Service to the Inhabitants of Barba- doing of this you cut up the Plants where they are too thick, 
%. au, Jamaica, and the other hot Iſlands in the Meſt- Indies, it wil cauſe the remaining to be much ſtronger. This Hough- 

Where one of the. greateſt Things they want is Fodder for their ing, ſhould be repeated two or three times while the Plantsare 
be Cattle ; lince, by the Account given of this Plant by Pere young, according as che Weeds are produc'd, obſerving al- 
5 Fuilles it thrives exceedingly in the Spaniſh We Indies, parti- Ways to do it in dry Weather, that the Weeds may the better 
— Ally about Lima, here they cut it every Week, and bring be deſtroy'd; for if it be done in moiſt Weather, they will root 
og rivry the Market to ſell, and is there the only Fodder cultiz and grow agaiti. . | R 


[ts alſo very common in Longyedee, Provence, and D- | ; 
» and all over the Banks of the Rhone, where it produces : 5 A 
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With this Management, the Plants wagon to the Height 
f two Feet or more by ä | * the 
Flare will begin to appear; at which Lime it 1d be cut, 
_obſerving to do it in a dry Seaſon, and keep it often turn'd, 


event their _ 
ould ſtir the Groun 


ws inning of February, the Ground between the 
Roots work be again ſtirred with the Plough, to encourage 


them to ſhoot again; but in doing of this, you ſhould be 
careful not to injure the Crown of the Roots, upon which the 
Buds are at that Time very turgid, and ready to puſh, With 
this Management, (if the Soil, be warm) by the Beginning of 
March the Shoots will be five or ſix Inches high ; when, if 
vou are in Want of Fodder, you may feed it down till a Week 
in April: After which it ſhould be ſuffer'd to for a Crop, 
which will be fit to cut the Beginning of June; when _ 
ſhould obſerve to get it off the Ground as ſoon as poſſible, 
and ſtir the Ground again with the Plough, which will for- 
ward the Plants ſhooting again, . ſo day, the Middle or 
Latter-end of July there will be another Crop fit to cut, 
which muſt be managed as before: After which it ſhould be 
fed down again in Autumn, and as'the Roots. by this Time 
will have = deep Hold in the Ground, ſo there will be 
little Danger of hurting them, if you ſhould turn in larger 
Cattle ; but you muſt always obſerve not to ſuffer them to 
remain after. the Roots have done ſhooting, leſt they ſhould 
eat down the Crown of the Roots below the Buds, which 
would conſiderably damage, if not deſtroy them. | 

In this Manner. you may continue conſtantly to have two 
Crops to cut, and two Feedings upon this Plant; and 
in good Seaſons there may be three Crops cut, and two 
Feedings, 
ally as this Plant will grow dry barren Soils, where 
Graſs will come to little, and be of great Uſe in dry Sum- 
mers when Graſs is often burnt up. And as it is an early 
Plant in the Spring, ſo it will be of great Service when Fod- 
der falls ſhort at that Seaſon; when it will be fit to feed, at 
leaſt. a Month before Graſs or Clover; for I have had this 
Plant eight Inches high by the tenth of March, at which 
Time the Graſs in the ſame Place has ſcarcely been one Inch 


h. wh | 
Ther the Cold will not injure this Plant, I am fully fatisfy'd ; 
for in the very cold Winter Anne 1922, I had fome Roots 
of this Plant which were dug up in October, and laid upon the 
Ground in the open Air till the Beginning of March; when I 
planted them again, and they ſhot out very vigorouſly ſoon 
after; nay even while they lay upon the Ground, they ſtruck 
out Fibres from the Underſide of the Roots, and had begun to 
ſhoot green from the Crown of the Roots. But that Wet 
will deſtroy. the Roots, I am fully convine'd ; for I ſow'd a 
little of the Seed upon a moiſt Spot of Ground for a Trial, 
which came up very well, and flouriſh'd exceedingly during 
the Summer- ſeaſon; but in Winter, when the great Rains 
fell, the Roots began to rot at Bottom, and before the Spring, 
were molt of them deſtroy c. 9127 
Ihe beſt Places to procure the Seed from, are Stwitzerland, 
and the Northern Parts of France, which ſucceed better with 
us than that which comes from a more Southern Climate: But 
this Seed may be fav'd in England in great Plenty; in order to 
which, a ſmall Quantity of the Plants ſhould be ſuffer'd to 
grow uncut till the Seeds are ripe; when it muſt be cut, and 
Lid to dry, in an open Barn where, the Air may freely paſs 
1 But the Seed muſt be deſended from the Wet; for 
if it be expos d thereto, it will ſhoot while it remains in the 
Pod, whereby it will be ſpoil'd : When it is quite Gy it muſt 
be threſh'd out and cleans'd from the Huſk, and preferv'd in a 
dry Place till the Seaſon for ſowing it: And this Seed ſav'd in 
England is much preferable to any brought from Abroad, as I 


— 


or in wet Weather, whereby the Seeds have rot 


which will be a great Improvement, eſpeci- 


ME 


have ſeveral times experienc'd; the Plants produc'd . 
having been much ſtronger than thoſe produc'd from Fun a 
Helvetian, or Turkry Seeds, which were ſown at the 6 
Time, and on the ſame Soil and Situation. an 
T am inclinable to think, that the Reaſon of this Plane 
ſucceeding, when it has been ſown in England, has either at 
— by the ſowing it with Corn, with which it wil 
do means thrive (for tho? the Plant be very hardy when y 
etty args et at its firſt coming up, if it be incommay 
bh any other Plants or Weeds, it ſeldom does well; therefy. 
it ſhould always be ſown by itſelf, and carefully clear'g f 
Weeds until it has Strength, after which it is not eaſily 4 
ſtroy'd).: Or perhaps People have ſown it at a wrong Sealon 
| A £0, and nem 
come up, which has diſcourag'd their — ain ON 
t if the Me, 


—— e - 


however the Succeſs has been, I dare aver, 

thod of ſowing and managing of this Plant, which is here 1; 
down, be duly follow'd, it will be found to thrive as ye 
any other Sort of Fodder nom cultivated in England, and vy 
continue much longer; for if the Ground be duly fkrreq'. 
tween each Crop, and the laſt Crop fed, as hath been died. 
ed, the Plants will continue in Vigour twenty Years or mor 
without renewing, provided they are not permitted to'ſeed, 
which would weaken the Roots more than four times Cutting 


it voy do, 5 wh 

e Hay of this Plant ſhould be kept in cloſe Barng, ; 
ing too tender to be kept in Reeks open to the Air Js 
Hay ; but it will — 2 if well dry'd before it he 
carry'd in, three Years. e People abroad reckon an A 
of _ Plant ſufficient to keep three Horſes all the Ver 


MEDICA COCHLEATA ; Snail-Trefoil. _ | 
| The Characters are; 9H 


Theſe Plants differ from the former in the 
theſe Kinds are ſhap'd like a Snail, 


There are preat Numbers of Sorts of this Plant, Which art 
—— in Botanick Gardens for Variety ; but I ſhall in thi 
lace only mention two or three of the moſt curious Sorts, 


—_ are cultivated in Gardens for the Oddneſs of theit 
ruit, wn 1972 * 


The Species are; 


1. Mr DreA ſcutellata. 8 B. The Snail-Trefoil, a» 
monly call'd in the Seed-ſhops Snails, . 5 
* Mzepica orbiculata, FJ. B. Flat, round Snail-Tre- 

il. | 03 £2997: 

3. Mepica cochleata ſpinoſa, echinis magnis, utringut tu. 
binatis, cum ſpinulis wn 255 Hiſt. Prickly cochlea 
Medick, with a large Head turbinated on every Side with 
reflex d Spines, commonly call'd, Horns and Hedge-hog. 

4. MEpica marina. Lob. Icon. Sea HMedick or Snii 
Trefoil. | | OS. OY 


Fruit, | which of 


4 


The two firſt Sorts are common in the Eugliſß Gardens 
their Seeds being frequently ſold in the Seed eps in La- 
don; but the third Sort is pretty rare at preſent in England. 
Theſe three Sorts may be propagated by ſowing their See 
upon a warm dry Border the Beginning of April, obſering 
always to do it in dry Weather; for if the Ground be very 
wet, or there ſhould happen much Rain ſoon after they are put 
into the Earth, it very often burſts and deſtroys the Seeds; 
but if ſome gentle Showers fall about a Week or ten Days after 
the Seeds are ſown, it will bring up the Plants in a ſhort Time 
after, When they are come up, they ſhould be carefully 
clear*'d from Weeds, and thinn'd out to about a Foot aſunder 
or more (for they muſt remain where they were ſown, ſeldom 
ſucceeding when traniplanted) ; and after this, they will te- 
quire no farther Care but only to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and in July they will flower, and their Fruit will ripen in 2 
ſhort Time after: When the Plant is in full Beauty, the firſt 
Sort, at a ſmall Diſtance, will appear as if it had a great Num- 
ber of Sxails upon it; and the third Sort, baving fare rough 
Heads, will make a very good Appearance: For which ſingu- 
lar Oddneſs, a good Garden ſhould always have a few Plantsof 
each Sort, eſpecially ſince they require very little Care to cul 
tivate them. | ©2210 24S gh | 
When the Fruit is full ripe, it ſhould be gather'd and ld 
by in a dry Place for the Seeds; for if they are 14 


FE 
— 


ted to remain upon the Plants, and there ſhould Ra 

pen, the Seeds would ſprout in the Heads, and be deſtroy d. 
The fourth Sort is a perennial Plant, which is preſe dh 

ſuch Perſons as are very curious in collecting 

odd Plants. This may be propagated 

the former, or by planting Cu 


at Variety 0 
by fowing the Seeds, 3 
rings during any of the 1 


4 


Toms, which if water'd and ſhaded, will take Root in 
- Time; after which, they muſt be planted.in Pots fill 
_ light ſandy Earth, and ſhelter'd in Winter undet a Hot- 


her, and only require to he rom 
I Wer "Plant fs proferv'd for. the Beautiful W liftene(s of 


mk a pretty Variety. e 
MEDICAGO; Moon-Trefoill. n a 


@ TSS 4 


The Characters are; | nl 9 8 
„ ha papillomateour Flower, out F whoſe Empalemen 
po pr Pall, which afterwards . 4 22 ae 
oriſe '4 ſo 6 a"Half- Moon ;. in which ate con- 
1. Mic AO annua, trifolii facie: Tourn, Annual Moon- 
+efoil, with the Appearance of Trefoil. 1 
2. Manic Ado wulnerarie facie, Hiſpanica. Journ. Spa- 
nib Moon-Trefoil, with the Appearance of Puberaria, 
Mic AdO 5 ruteſcens ineana. Shrubby Three- 
En d bare om -Trefoil, by many ſuppos d to be the true 
The two firſt Sorts are annual Plants, which are preſerved 
in Botanick Gardens for Variety, more than any ſingular Beau- 
ty or Uſe :- Theſe may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 
the Beginning of April, upon a Bed of light Earth, in the 
Places where they are to remain; for they ſeldom fucceed 
when they are tranſplanted ; and when they come up, they 
ſhould be clear d. from Weeds, and thinn'd to the Diſtance of 
a Foot aſunder; after which, they will require no farther 
Care, but only to keep them clear- Weeds, and in Ju 
they will lower, and their Seeds will be perfected in Auguff. 
The Seed - veſſels of theſe Plants being ſhap'd like Half-Moons, 
5s the only remarkable Difference between them and the Me- 
ais. Rory 2 £39 | 1 alk : N r . 
The third Sort grows to be a ftrong Shrub, and will riſe to 
the Height of five or ſix Feet, and may be reduc'd to a regu- 
lt Head, when it will appear very beautiful: But it ſhould 
it be cut too often, which would prevent its Flowering; for 


ning, they will produce Flowers. moſt Parts of the Year, 
which, together with the _— its Silver-colour'd 
Lewes, renders it worthy of à Place in every good Gar- 
den, IRS Of a ods rk 

This Plant may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds, either 
upon a moderate bod, or a ** Border of light Earth, 
in the Beginning of April; and when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be carefully clear'd from Weeds: But they ſhould 
remain undiſturb'd, if ſown in the common Ground till the 
April following; but if on a Hot-bed, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted about Midſummer into Pots, placing them in the Shade 
until they have taken Root: After which they may be re- 
mov'd into a Situation where they may be ſcreen'd from ſtrong 
Winds, in which they may abide till the Latter- end of Octo- 
er, when they muſt be put into a Frame, in order to ſhelter 
em from hard Froſts; for thoſe Plants which have been brought 
wp tenderly, will be liable to ſuffer by hard Frofts, eſpecially 
while they are young. In April following thefe Plants may be 
taken out of the Pots, and placed into the full Ground where 


put they are deſign'd to remain, which ſhould. be in a light Soil, 
ds ; 2nd a warm Situation, in which they will endure the Cold of 
= bur ordinary Winters extremely well, and continue to produce 
me 7 Tizs (1 | * 


Flowers moſt part of the Vear. | 5 

Thoſe alſo which were ſown in an open Border may be 
tnnplanted in the April following in the fame manner : But 
iu doing of this, you muſt be careful to take em up with a 
Ball of Earth to their Roots, if poſfſible; as alſo to water and 


eds; lade em until they have taken Root after which they will 
in 4 ure little more Care than to keep: em clear from Weeds, 
firſt ad to prune their, Heads once a Year," i. e. about the Begin 
um- 


ung of July, in order to reduce them to a regular Figure: But 


rough Jou ſhould never prune them early in the Spring, nor latent 
ingu- the Autumn; for if Froſt ſhould happen ſoon after they are 
nts of I eraned, it will deſtroy the tender Branches, and, many times, 
o cul- Ade whole Plant is loft thereby. . 


Tbeſe Plants have been conſtantly preſerv'd in the Greens 
poufe, ſuppoſing em very tender: But T have had large Plants 


4 if this Kind, which have remain'd in the open Air in'a warm 
1 hay bituation many Years without any Cover, and have been much 
y d. wonger, and flower'd better, than thoſe which were houſed: 
We indeed, it will, be proper to keep 2 Plant or ty 
1 N Welter, leſt, by a very ſevere Winter Twhich! foaittlines 
eds, 


„ — 


if the Shoots are permitted to grow without much Trim 


happens in. England) de Plantz abroad ſhould. be de- 
*- They may alto be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be 
planted in, April, upon a Bed of ehe Cath and water'd and 
ſhadet? utitil; they have taken Root; after which they may be 
expos d to the open Air, but they ſhould remain in the — 
Bed till the April following before they are tranſplanted ; by 
which Time they will have made ſtrong Roots, and may: be 
.remov'd_then with Safety to the Places where they art to re- 
main, obſerving (as Was "before directed) to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root: After which de 


in ' 0 t: A u may train 
them up with ſtrait Stems, by fiſtening them to Sticks, other- 


wiſe ey are apt to grow, crooked and irregular ;, and when 
you have got their Stems to the Height you deſign them, they 


t 
may then Fe reduc'd to globular Heads, and with pruning their 

8 * Shoots, every Lear, they may be kept ut very good 

enn 9 op 

This Plant grows in great Plenty in the Kingdom of Na- 
diets where the Goats feed upon i. with „bel Mil the In- 
habitants make great Quantities of Cheeſe : It alſo grows in 
the Iſlands of the Archipelago, where the Turks uſe the Wood 
of theſe Shrubs to make Handles to their Sabres ; and the Ca- 
logers of Patmos make their Beds of this Wood. 

This is, as hath been before obſerv'd, by many People ſup- 
pos'd to be the Qtiſus of Virgil, Columglla, and the old Wri- 
ters in Huſbandry, which they mention as an extraordinary 
Plant, and worthy, of Cultivation for Foddet ; from whence 
ſeveral Perſons have recommended it as worth our Care in 
England. But however uſeful this Plant may be in Crete, Si- 
cih, Naples, or thoſe Warmer Countries, yet I am perſuaded 
it will never thrive in England, ſo as to be of any real Ad- 
vantage for that Purpoſe; for it ſevere Froſt it is very ſubject 
to be deſtroy d, or at leaſt ſo much damag'd as not to recover 
its former Verdure before the Middle or latter End of May ; 
and the Shoots which are produc'd, will not bear cutting above 
once in a Summer, and then will not be of any conſiderable 
Length; and the Stems growing very woody, will render the 
cutting of it very troubleſome : So that upon the whole, it 
can never anſwer the Trouble and Expence in cultivating it, 
nor is it worth the Trial, ſince we have ſo many other Plants 
preferable to it; tho" in hot, dry, rocky Countries, where 
few other Plants will thrive, this may be cultivated to great 
Advantage, ſince in ſuch Situations this Plant will live many 
Years, and thrive very well. 

But howeyer unfit this may be for ſuch Uſes in England, 
yet for the Beauty of its hoary Leaves, which will abide all 
the Year, together with its long Continuance in Flower; it 
deſerves a Place in every good Garden, where being intermix'd 
th Shrubs of the ſame Growth, it makes a very agreeable 

arierty, | + 

As > (BE are at preſent ſo many Perſons inquiſitive to know 
which is the true Cytiſus mention'd by the Antients, I have 
taken the Pains of tranſcribing briefly what they have ſaid as to 
its Deſcription ; by which may be judged how uncertain it is 
to determine in an Affair where there is ſo little to be found in 

Authors to afſift us. 85 5 | 3 

Theophraſtus ſays, Cytiſus is ſuch an Enemy to other Plants, 
that it will kill them, by robbing them of Nouriſhment; and 
that the Medulla of it is ſo hard and thick, that it comes the 
neareſt of any Thing to Ebenum. = 

The Shrub Cytifus, by Ariſtomachus the Athenian, as may be 
ſeen in Pliny, [who ſays much the ſame as Varro and Colu- 
mella, from whom probably he has taken it] is highly com- 
mended for Food for. Sheep, and being dry, for Swine : The 

Utility [as to Health and Fehring; Dal.] the ſame as that 
of Ervum; but the Satiety is quicker, a four-footed Beaſt 
growing fat with a little of it, ſo that Cattle ſet light by theic 
| No ood makes a greater Quantity, nor better Milk, and it 
excels all Things as to the Diſeaſes of Cattle: Moreover, being 

iven dry, or in a Decoction of Water mix'd with Wine, to 

Nurſes hoſe Milk fails, it helps very much, and makes the 
Children ſtronger, and take to their Feet ſooner ; Green, it 
is alſo good for them; or dry, if it be made moiſt,, _ | 
Democritus and Ari/tomachus ſay, Bees will never want Food 
if they have Cyti/us enough, nor is any Thing cheaper. 
Iteis fown with Barley early in the Spring, or in Autumn. 
If when the Seed be ſown, Showers be wanting, Columella 
directs, Thit it be water'd the fifteen following Days. 

It is ſown e oo the Antients] after the Eguinoxer. 
It is perfected in three Vears. It is ffiown in the Verna! Egui- 
nox, [for it flourithes all the Winter; r it has done 
flowering, with the cheap Labour of a Boy or old Wo- 
man. 

The Cyti/us is hoary in 


Afpect: If any one would expreſs 


its-Likeneſs briefly, it is a Shrub of a broader Trefoil. 7 
. | hs £ 8 | n 


* 


— ben Pounds will fatify « a Horſe, 


+ "Mi 
25 


and a lefs Quanti other Animals, Being dm, it has more 


_ Virtue, and à leſs Quantity ſatisfles. 


Sarlict and Onions grow vety well between the Rows. 
* This Shrub was found in the Ile Cythnus, thence it was 
tranſlated into all the 
* where it occalioned a great Increaſe of Cheeſe. 

It fears not the Injury ; of Hear nor Cold, wad gin 7 
and Hyginis adds, nor or of En emies, becauſe the Wood is of 


no V 6 

Alſo wr” 5 his N 4 eie, writes, * io 
80 Shrub. n „in that eft to bur Pro- 
«« 'yince, there 1 5: 1p which x they 2 e Br. Brotton, in which 
& there is a Place full of tiſus; from the Flowers of which, 
all agree, the Bees make very Honey. 
ee "Ie" iſes to the Height of f 


fays, ſeven ſimple Leaves have the Faculty of Digeſti 
2 with * ater, as: the Leaves of Mallows. . Tis 


Fab. 14 Theſ. calli us Nane and Spitflee, 1 
to 12 Lotus, 1 Sch a to . Goats, knows not 
what he — Bog by 
' Cornarus too eng writes, That be a, either your 
tame among the Germans, or that it * 
what Pliny ſays, That it was very 1 in hah i bi tin 
perſuade me, that ee Germany 
that was ſcarce in taly. Fo. aub.. 

Bn; contrary to Dioſcorides, Pliny, and Gale, will have 

r to be a Tree; and he likens it to the Bal/amum, 

— oriferous Tree; which probably was the Occaſion that 
Cornarus thought this Tree came heareſt to a Shrub, becauſe 
Pliny ſaid the Wood was of no Value; therefore he perſuades 
himſelf, that produces woody Branches, not tender and ſoft, 


A in an Herd. 


| But Virgil ſhews * $706, nor a Shrub, hes be 
days; R x 


. me ert ue, 


49. is 5 


1 


. — 29 


| "ip Lie x" 1. 
 Frentem Otiſun, & ' ſalices earpetis amaras. 2 


Sie Cytiſo paſte di ſtendunt ubera vacce. 7 e 2 
10. 
f Net Gi faturantut apes, 1 capelle. . 85 


5 7 gil, 1 fay, indicates very plainl in theſe Verte, that i it 

is neither a Tree, nor a'Shrub ; for do not ule it, not 

can they, if they were wont to eat fon Trees. Neither 

will 174 a ſays, avail, when Pliny ſays the Wood is 

9 t muſt, of Neceſfity, produce woody | 

nay; the contraty is rather true, that there is no 

Value in Me. ood ; that it bears viney, pliable Branches, 
with which the Goats cannot be fatiated. 


' Theocritus v Ss; ko LF 
grateful} Food pod to Goats; 0 * 


+ 1h e e's Ma; vt ah he 


Copra Optiſum, Jupus capellam ſequitur, 


© Amitus, to avoid this Perce conclud 8 to be 
between Trees and Shrubs, by th 1 of Genus, to 
diſtinguiſh'd Ef Pliny, that, as a Tree, it may be us d in 
Feminine Jer, as a Shrub, in the Maſculine ; which is not 


worth the n 

Columella uſes ſus in the Feminine Gender ; and Theos 
critus and others in the Maſculine ; as Rob. Conſt. in Lex. who 
writes, it bind 


80 no "gg, be rage the Name of 
uy" or, 88 4 lame 
Illand, as $everius has it. e 95 


Among theſe Words of Dizſcorides in ſome Manuſcripts, 
2 are N ar fally written, in ſome Telmen, Triphyllon, in 


Da rider $ — of the Cori „ is not ſo accurate, 
that, it, the true Cytiſus may * dis 'd; from whence 
has happen'd, that different Authors have exhibited different 


* 5 are 3 * LE the 24 


„ * 
5 2 8 74 | ehen . 
1 . a " 
** 9 
ö 8 a 


clue, and afterwards into the Cities of 1 


aG; and Theocritus calls this Shrub' 


5 4 
N * 
olio vire} 3 f 
6 15 7 + &% * 1 
„ p 
* * 


dicata 1755 


ore purpureo. a8 | 
14 5 ry . . e 2c” 
Fo 8 3 Gnifuris it J. _ 
which is ify'd by the 
oft Skilful Marantbus : 
Which | is our * * 5 e 


Beſides theſe, r 


Name of Cyti » Which I have for er 
Trifolium Fraticans accordi 


according e ſons. is improperly. cold —.— 
Labur num is call'd Gyti hs by forte 2 5 
0-0 aer it is call'd by me, G 
UKS.. . OUCH IR Vs |. - 6/5610) 4 
' Colutea 8 oides is near a kin to ſus, acc 
Clufus, ne Cytiſus, according y 


Camerarius thinks Deryovian Mojo is cn, 


ed, . akin to the Cytiſus of 
7 Trifelnm — Dr nee 
concerning 
"= Herbs, *s, _ 85 ny 0 
ms ill hrs the Bad Marcel Buri and oh 


ragus Writes, That theic Opinion de rejected, 
ee den Prae AN * 


"Some contend, That the e Se 
Reun M Allan Vulgerem ta be the Cytifus" of — 
Dedmexus fays ; but they have not hit on the Trot. 


e was afraid, that Anale wh 


derata is by ſome thought to be te 
ot approve of it. | 


Dt An. B Wiel, 
 MELAMPYRUM abe 
! Ser he l ee Bl, wig 
The Character are; . 


ä 2 Hegg e. by Pairs ; ty Fer Fat 
of an . re, fy * 
1 


4 the uppermoſt of w ich has a 
is intire; the Fruit is round, and divided ints two Cell: cn: 


* Sell refembling Grain of Wheat.” | 
| The Species are z 


wel +: MeLameyrUM * lati alum. 6 P. ve 
1 N Cow-Wheat, — 5 B. 

Fr ELAMPYRUM -eoy angufti whim, N 

* Yellow Cow-Wheat. 1 q W 


ELAMPYRUM cm ue. a B. P. Cow 
W, wit with purpliſh Tops, . 1 


' The two fir Sorts are very comman in Woods mi 
owing near the Foot of Trees in divers Part © 

2 „and are never cultivated in Gardens. 
third Sort is rarely found wild in Engle; » 


in Wz - Friefland and it grows v pie entifully a 

the z-and Clu fays, it Hoi thin i 
dark, and that thoſe who cat of it, us'd e be trouble] wi 
Heavineſs of the Head, in the ſame Manner 2s if they ba 


Brea Darnel or Cockle ; but Mr. Ray ſays, He has cat of th 
very often, but eould never perceive that it gave 


= writes, 1 


4 14 


ecable Taſte, or that it was accounted unwholeſome 
a People, who never endeavour to feparate it fra 
the Corn; and Taberapmentensr declares, He has often eate 
it without any Harm, and ſays, it makes a very pleaſant Bre- 
It ia a Jelicicus Food for Cattle, for fattening d 
Oxen and Cows : For which Purpoſe it may nbi 
er as hath; been directed for the Fg 
unn 0 ©2637 


< by 
ener , J Py 


* — ve 


: 
9 


o 
7 


— 2, 


— 


8 


— — — — 
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uk | 1 * 5. MzLiLoTus corniculis reflexis, minor vel repens. C. B. P. 

The Characters are; 8 * 2 _ - Smaller creeping Melilot, art; a2" er Horns. 3 

1: hath a perennial Root ; and the Appearance f a Shrub; 6. Ms1itorus Tralica, folliculis ratundit. C. B. P. Italian 

5 are like thaſe of Burnet ; the Cup of the Flower is Melilot, with round Leaves. | | | 
e 7 4 into ſevtral Paris; the Flower con/ifts of four Leaves, 7. Mazur orus anguſtifolia 1 folliculis rotundis. 
4 py ; of an anomalous Figure ; the Petals (or | Leaves) are C. B. P. Narrow-leay'd creeping Melilot, with round ſmaller 


a Fan, and at other Times are 


2d amet 1mes m the 8 5 
70 A the on become | ; 
Pale four-corner'd, divided into four Cells, and pregnant with 
raundiſþ Seeds. WMOOR ID: 205 tot: 1 „ Gn. 
| EIA r Hus Africanus, H. L. The large Honey- 
Mea called, Locus or Wild Honey. T F 
2. MsLI1ANTHUs Africanus minor fartidus. Com. Rar. 
The ſmaller ſtinking Honey-Hower. © 
I xe firſt of theſe Plants is pretty common in many Engliſh 
Pl ; where it is preſery'd as..a Curioſity. This produces 
2 of Chocolate - colour d Flowers in May; in each 


1 


of which is contaĩnꝰd a large Q\ N 
from whence it is ſuppos d to derive its Name. 

This t was former preſerv d in Green-houſes as a 
tender Exotick ; but, if planted in a dry Soil, and a warm 
Situation, Will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters ve 
well; and if, in IN. 42 i is, of coy, * 

ed, yet the Roots will abide, and put forth again 

— ue fo that there is no great Danger of loſing 
it; and the Plants which grow in the open Air, do always 
' flower much better than thoſe which are preſerv'd in, the 
Green-houſe, as being leſs drawn, which always is hurtful to 
the lowering of Plants, and many Times prevents their pro- 
ducing any Flowers. * 


Thi Plant may be propaiated 6 Sing bfr its Suckers or 


planted, you muſt water, and ſhade them, until they have 
taken Root, after, which they will require no farther Care but 
to keep them clear from Weeds: They may allo be propagated 
by planting * Cuttings, during any of the Summer Months; 
which, if watered and ſhaded, will take Root very well, and 
may afterwards be tranſplanted where they are defign'd to 


is prod nes 
perfects its Seeds with us, by which it may be propagated : 
ardier 


This may be propagated in the ſame Manner as the former, 
and requires much the ſame Culture, tho it is commonly rd 
ſerv'd in the Green-houſe ; but I have ſeen Plants of this Kind 
which were growing in the Gardens of Charles du Bois, Eſq; 
at Mitcham in Surrey, under a warm Wall, which produced 
a greater Quantizg, of Flowers, and, ripen'd their Seeds better 
than any of thoſe Plants which are preſery d in the Green-houſe. 


7.8 = = 


This Sort commonly grows to a greater Height than the former, 
and its Branches become more Woo. Sen ef in bo 


MELILOTUS ; Laaer, of wi, Honey, and Lotus, the 
Lite-tree, "which was a celebrated Plant among the Antients: 
lt was call'd the Honey Lotus, becauſe Bees do not collect 
more and ſweeter Honey from any Herb than from this Plant; 
but it is not ſo call'd on account of its Taſte, for the Leaves, 
flowers, and Fruit of it are bitter] Melilot. 

The Characters ar em 
It bath a papilione eous . Flower ; out of whoſe Empalement 
wiſe; the Paintal, twhich eee, becomes a naked C apſule, 
is not hid in the Empalement, (as in Trefoil) pregnant with 
we or two roundiſh Ceed: To theſe Notes may be added, the 
Leaves 75 by rees on the Footftalks, and the Flower are 
produc” in a Spike,” | + 1 ' , | ho tt 
eee 
ui Meutorys offcinarim Germanic. C. B. P. Common 


2. Mermorvs fruticoſa e Mor. Hit. Shrub- 
by Melitot, 845 1 Tice He, 5 
63, Mertror us major oderata wielacea. Mor. Hifh, Greater 

et- ſcented Melilot; with a Violet-colour'd' Flower, cem. 
. Sweet 'Frefoil, LF Doe, * ye Py * 

| MELILOTVDS corniculis reflexis, major. C. B. P. Great 
May vill rent e Horte. Noris, enn 


ary. becomes 4 Fruit reſembling a 


. magne. Tourn. Cor. Low Melilot of Crete, 


Quantity of a black ſweet Liquor, 


Side-ſhoots any Lime from arch to September, obſerving to. 
chuſe ſuch, as are furniſh'd with Fibres 3, and after they are 


y; maintain the Roots much longer than if the 


Leaves. care 

8. MaTiror us lutea miner, floribus & filiculis minoribus, 

12 & dens? ee. Mor. Hit. . yellow Meli- 
t, with ſmaller Flowers and Pods, growing in a thick 


9. Metitotus Meſſanenſis procumbens, folliculis 
fublongis, ſpicts 8 brevibus, i Syn. railin Me 
of Meſſina, with rough oblong Leaves, and ſhort. Spikes of 
Flowers. 9 | | 

10. MziiLoTus Creticg. humillima bumifuſes, fore albo 

with a large white 

11. MariLor vs capſulis reni ſimilibus, in capitulum conge[- 
tis. Tourn, Melilot Trefoil or oneſuch. * 1 


The firſt Sort here mention'd; is that uſed to make the 
Melilet Plaifter : This is found wild in ſeveral Parts of Eng- 
land, but is generally cultivated. in ſome Gardens near London, 
from whence the Markets are ſupply'd with it. The ſecond 
Sort is by ſome ſuppos'd to be only a Variety of the firſt, 
differing in the Colour of its Flowers, but this is a Miſtake, 
for the whole Plant has a very different Appearance, the 
Leaves being narrower, the Stalks much taller, nor has it near 
ſo. ſtrong a Scent. The third Sort is ſometimes uſed in 
Medicine, but is rarely cultivated except in Botanick Gar- 


ens. | Way” 

Theſe may be all cultivated by ſowing their Seeds in March, 
upon a Bed of light Earth; and; when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould either be tranſplanted out, or hough'd, 
ſo as to leave em eight or ten Inches aſunder, (eſpe- 
cially the two firſt Sorts, , which, will abide two or three Years, 
and grow very large), obſerving to keep them clear from Weeds, 
and the Augu/t following they will flower; when they may be 
cut for Us „Which will cauſe them to puſh out new Shoots, 
whereby Rook will be maintain'd thro' the Winter, and 
flower. in May or the Beginning of June the ſucceeding. Year. 
The. cutting off the Shoots, when the Plant is in flower, will 

the þ n ager than i ere permitted 
to ſtand till the Seeds are ripe, ſo that thoſe Roots you intend 
for Seeds, mu t not be depended on ta ſtand very long. 

The third Sort is an annual Plant, which may be ſown as 
the two former, but ſhould not be tranſplanted, but rather 
houghed out to the Diſtance of five or ſix Inches, and per- 
mitted to remain in the ſame Place, obſerving to keep them 
dear. from Weeds, and they will flower in Fune, and their 
Seeds will be ripe in Auguſt, © 

The fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts 
are annual Plants, which grow wild in the South of France, and 
in /taly, from whence the Seeds of them have been procured 
by ſuch Perſons who are curious in Botany. Theſe Forts are 
all of them preſerved in Botanick Gardens for Variety, but 
they are Plants of no great Beauty, nor are they uſed in Me- 
dicine, But if there were Trials made of ſome of the Kinds, 
I believe they might be found uſeful to ſow for feeding of 
Cattle, as the laſt Sort here mentioned is at preſent in divers 


Parts of England, which was the Reaſon of my enumerating 


theſe Sorts here. For as ſome of the other Sorts are 
very hardy, and will grow on almoſt any Soil, ſo if they 
are found to be equally good with the Noneſuch, they may be 
better worth cultivating, becauſe they are of much larger 
Growth; ſo conſequently will produce much more Fodder on 
an Acre of Land, than that will. But as I have had no Op- 
portunity of trying if Cattle will eat any of them, fo I can- 
not .recommend them, but by way of Trial, to ſuch Per-- 
ſons who are curious in * theſe Sorts of Improve- 
ment. ) | 

As theſe are annual Plants, fo their Seeds muſt be ſowri 
every Year; or if they are permitted to ſcatter When ripe, 
the Plants will come up in Autumn, and will abide the Win- 
ters Cold very well in this Country; thoſe Plants which 
come up iti the Autumn, will grow much larger than thoſe 
which are ſown in the Spring, and will more certainly 
produce good Seeds. Therefore thoſe Perſons who are curious 
to preſerve their Kinds, ſhould either ſow them in Autumn 
ſoon after the Seeds are ripe, or permit them to ſcatter their 
Seeds; and the ſelf-ſown Plants may be eafily tranſplanted, 
where they are deſigned to grow ; and they will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds. The 
will all of them grow on almoſt. any Soil; but they wi 
thrive better on dry light ſandy Soil, than on a {tiff clayey 
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The tenth Sort is an "abiding N. which _ 
Seeds in this Country, ſo is propagated by parting 01 
in the Spri This Sort is not ſo hardy as the others; jr 
fore ſome o the Plants ſhould be preſerved in Pots, that 25 
may be removed into Shelter in Winter; for very hard Fro 
will deftroy chem, if they ate expoſed. But they "muſt 
. have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Wea- 
ther, ſo that if they are placed under a common Hot- 
F rame in Winter where the Glaſſes may be drawn 
every Day in mild Weath ther, and only covered in hard 
Froſt, the Plants will thrive much better than where they are 


placed in a Gretu-houſe. In Summer the Plants muſt be fre- 


quently watered in dry Weather, and kept clear from Weeds, 
which is all the Culture they require. 

The Noneſuch which is now cultivated in the open Fields in 
ſeveral Parts of England, is an Inhabitant of this om; '3 
growing wild by the Sides of Paths, and on arable Land, in 

great Plenty every. where near Londk ; and if the Seeds the 

— to ſcatter, there will be a Supply of Plants to ſtock 
the Ground, ſo that it often becomes a very troubleſome Weed 
in Gardens, and is difficult to extirpate after it hath gotten 
wy 

The Seeds of this Plant are ſown in the Spri 


which will get forward before the No#4ſuch comes up; and if 
there doth not ariſe a great Crop of the Noneſ , yet being, 
permitted to ſtand until the Barley is ripe, t Seeds of the 
Meſuch will be ripe, and moſt of it ſcattered, by that Time; 
and after the Corn is taken off, the Rains in Autumn will 
ſoon bring up the Plants, which Will flouriſh alf the Win- 
ter, and the Spring following will afford an early Feed for 
Cattle. 

Where this Plant is ſown by itfelf, it muſt not be fed or 
mow'd, until the Seeds are ripe; for as it is an annual Plant, 
ſo where it is eaten, or cut down, the Roots will periſh ; and 
if there is not a Supply of young Plants to ſucceed them, the 
Crop will be deſtroyed in one * Indeed, as theſe Plants 

in to flower very you 3 Ir their 8 ſo before 
the Seeds are formed at of the Shoots, thoſe 
produced near the Root will 18 ripe arid ſcattered; , From whence. 
young Plants will come up, and fupply the Crop; which has. 
deceived ſome Perſons, who have thought this will abid 
two or three Years, _ uce ſeveral Crops s from the ſame 
Roots ; which is a great Miſtake, for the Root iſhes annu-. 
ally. But as the Plants produce ſuch tities of Seed, at 
almoſt every Joint of the Stalks, ſo it is almoſt impoſſible to 
deſtroy the Crop totally, if the Plants ar nee to grow to 
any Size, before they are fed or cut do 

The Seeds of Noneſuch being ſmaller than Clover-ſeed, a leſs 

Juantity will ſow an Acre; If it is ſown by itſelf, there 
| ſhould be ten Pounds allowed to an Acre; but if it is ſown 
with Barley, ſix Pounds will be ſufficient. When it is ſown 
with Barley, the Barley ſhould be firſt ſown and harrowed, and 
chen the Seeds of the Nonefuch ſhould be ſowed, and the Land 
rolled, which will bury this Seed deep enough. 


MELISSA ; [ſo call'd of . Hitey, becauſe” in making 
Honey you procure it from this Plant: It is alſo call Meliſe- 
phyllon, of ix, and Q%ay, a. Leaf, 5. d. "Honey-leaf : It is al- 
ſo call'd Apiaftrum, of * Lat. a Bes, becauſe Bees are de- 
lighted with this Plant] Balm. 

The Characters are; + Nis Be 


Ht is a verticillate Plant, with a labiated Nlnwir, anfiting i 
one Leaf, whoſe Upper-lip i 1s roundiſh, upright, and divided in- 
to two ; but the Under-lip is cut into thret Parts: | Out of the 
Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, © which is attended, as it were, 
with 0 * 's; theſe afterwards turn to ſo muny Seeds, 

rundifh, and incli'd in the Flnwe#-cup. 75 theſe 
Notes 2 op added, the Flowers are produc d from the Wings of 


the Leaves, but are not whorled quite round the Stalls. 


The Species are 3 


1. Mz115sA hortenfis. © C. B. P. Garden Bali. 

2. Mzriss . bertenfis, foliis ex luteo variegatis, Garden 
with yellow variegated Leaves. 

3- 2 LISs 4 Romana, molliter hir ſuta & 5 5 H. 

ves. 


Stinking Roman Balm, with ſofter h 


OE fame ctr Species af "hl Pai, mhich are pre- 
ſerv'd in curious Gardens for Variety 3 but as they are never 
cultivated for Uſe, ſo I ſhall ay PR. ns 


i theſe Sort i cultivated in Gardens for Medici 


nal and Culinary Ul propagated by parting Ros 
either ee 0: 


or ten Inches Diſtance, atom or Tl 


ring, either alone, 
or with Barley; the latter of which I ſhould recommend; for 
as this is a low trailing Plant, fo it will not injure the Batley, [156 


in order to obtain them in greater Perfection 


a rm Feet between the Beds, for the 

cleaning tering, and cutting the Plant. 
When they are firſt planted, . 

muſt” carefully water them until they have taken Root, 0 

wiſe they will be ſubje& to decay, but afterwards. they wn 

RN. no Gare, but only to keep them 
eeds. Theſe 


2 and for want 


pariegs very pretty Appearance 
Sprin 52 4 1 are young, but Wert 
thei bean wever, a few necks dos 
be planted in ſuge BY Borders for Variety. * 
he third Sort is a Plant of no great e Ui bat z 
preſery'd in ſeveral curious Gardens = 1 0 This u 


ſomewhat tender, and ſhould have a dry 
tuation, otherwiſe it is ſometimes ee in fevers Frofh, 

The two firſt Sorts will grow i in almoſt any Soil ot Ausg. 
on; but the ſtriß d Sort - Mould not have à rank Soil, vita 


would cauſe it to vigorouſ] ey: the Les 
variegated Leaves de . Ee a 


MELISSA TURCICA. | Pide Moldavics.” lim 


MELO, [takes its Name of 3 ſe the 
Fruit reſernbles an Apple * The , % the 
of Mille, Lat. a Thouſand, eee of a hola 
THe pod A Melon. | 


The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſts. of one Leaf, 8 is of the 
Bell-fhape, cut 72 oat Sen fi ly 2 


the Cucumber; ſome of theſe Flowers are N not 
to the E bro ; others are frui ul, growing the Em 

. 16 4 N chang'd intd a Fruit, for the moſt part fa 

7 nos 5 fr "1h th and divided into three Jeni 

ic tem Fo cut inta two ts ontar 

2 Seeds. | 15 * f ay 


) The Species are 8 . as 
I, MELo vulgaris. | C. B. P. „ Mate Me 


lon; ah 
3" Mx 10 an e 0 l. 


be” Melon, commonly call d, The Porta or Fae 
* Mx To reticulatus. J. B. Netted or wrought Me 


70 


a if, cortice. virente, ſentie parve. 7. R 
Greer V wk N lelon, with a ſmooth green Skin, and a ſmall 


F. Maro Hiſpanicus, cortice alba intus rubente. Whit 
iſh Melon, vulgo. 

6. Mx Lo cortice _— bitus virente. The Green-fleſh'd Me 

lon, vulgo. 


As there 5 not any Pine n in tha Kitchen Garden, 
which the Garddricn near London have à greater Ambition t 
1 early and in Plenty; ; fo there is a great Number df 

ethods now practis'd in the raiſing and np © the Vine, 

t to enume- 
rate them all in this Place, would greatly exceed my intendel 
Bounds; therefore 1 ſhall only fer & down the plain and ea 


wot Ck od Hay wes t SS FA ca 


Method, whereby a Perſon ma depend on having a good Crop 
of Melons, — Bu the Scaforr is tolerably for them, 
ided the Seed de good, and the 'Dite ons duly fob 


ow'd. 
And firſt, as to the Choice of gerd: Ls Git 
careful, becauſe the whole Succeſs of your Labour and Ex. 
pence depends upon it. Vou ſhould annually (if poſſible) ex- 

change your and not continue to fave and ſo the 
for feveral Years in the ſame Ground; for they will certain” 
degenerate” in two or three Years, and from being extract 
good Sorts, will become very bad; therefore you ſhouk 
rchaſe ſome good Melons from ſore Gardens at a great Di 
121 0 20 Aalen * Seed (p 28 DK 

glour'd, and of a firm Nature) ſho 
preſeryd _ of three Years before it be __ 10 when. 
not be ſo ſu roduce ſtrong. Juxuriant ines, 

vil be more rode of Fruit 2 I have obſer 'd, t 


2 keeping theſe 2 they annually 5 af their Weight 
it is certain, that 


he Watry Parts grate 3 
theſe * Are What Le; ote;Luxuriancy 6, therefor: e 
Pian 28 fy th more bu fr pr " 
hoes It 


alchoogh e 


TE 
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n ſaid to the contrary) 3 
generally too 
and 


too | de pr 
Seed of three or 


ones, then 


Diſtance from a Fire two Mon 
ech means 2 Parts will be carry'd off, and the 
a equally as 

M. hath been experienc* 
brought into En land annu 
tempts the eners to ſow it 
dec inary from it; but it ſeldom happens that it ever proves 
good 3 therefore great Care ſhould be taken to know from 
whence it comes As f which may be gather'd how proper it is 
for our Climate, and alſo-fotne Judgment made of the Good- 
neſs of the Sorts : For thoſe Melon which are produc'd in the 
Weſt-Indies, are generally very large, and being gy from 
a very hat Cnr. ſe come to any thing in EN ; 
and thoſe Seeds which come from Sparn, laly, or the Levant, 
re ſeldom good for much, the Gardeners in thoſe ies 
being very careleſs in ſaving their Seeds : But the beſt, Country 
to procure Melon Seeds from, is Languedoc in the South of 
France, where the Gardeners emulate each other in e 
the fineſt Melbnt, and the Seeds brought from thence are mu 

le to any ſav'd = England, and do ſucceed better than 

e brought from moſt other Countries. #; FRE 
1 = largely treated of the Choice of Seeds, 1 ſhall 
now proceed .to the Method and Times of ſowing them ; 
which, according to the common Practice of the Gardeners 
near London, is at two Seaſons ; viz. The firſt (which is for 
the early Crop, to be planted under Frames) in the latter end 
of January, or the Beginning of February; tho? indeed there 
are ſome who, endeavouring to produce early Fruit, ſow their 
Seeds in December, but then there muſt be a great Expence 
and Care, otherwife they will come to nothing. So that the 
noſt certain Seaſon is that before-mention'd : for if by great 
Cue the Plants which are rais'd ſooner are preſerv'd in Health, 
when the Fruit firſt appears, if the Beds are not in 

emper for Heat, and great Care be not taken in giving 
at Proportion of Air, the Fruit will fall off, and come to 
tothing, The ſecond Seafon for ſowing this Seed (which is for 
Bell or Hand- Glaſſes) is about the Beginning of March, or a 
Fttle later, according to the Earlineſs or Lateneſs of the Sea- 
fon; and is the general Crop of Melons, which are commonly 


we in July or Aupuſt : But J ſhall firſt begin with Directions 
ral hr + ue the early Crop for Frames, | 
About ſeven or eight Days before you intend to ſow the 
Seeds, you muſt prepare a Parcel of new Horſe-Dung from the 
Stable, which ſhould be caſt up (together with the Litter) into 
a round Heap, mixing therewith a few Sea Coal Aſhes, which 
will help to preſerve the Heat of the Dung. After jt has lain 
in the Heap a Week, it will have acquir'd 3. enough for the 
Purpoſe: You muſt therefore dig a Trench the Length and 
Width of the Frame you intend for the Bed, and about a Foot 
deep (provided the Ground be dry ; but if it be wet, the 
Trench ſhould not be above three or four Inches deep) ; into 
this Trench you muft lay the Dung, obſerving to ſhake and 
work it well with the Fork, ſo that every Part of it may be e- 


aly WR qually flirr'd, whereby it will ſettle all alike ; and it ſhould be 
oy beaten down with the Fork, to prevent the Heat from going 
" off too ſoon ; This ſhould be laid three Feet thick ; 

0 


aſter having made it y level on the Top, you ſhould lay 
me fine light Earth thereon, about three Inches thick, on 
Which the ſhould be ſown two Days after the Bed is 
made, covering it about half an Inch with the ſame light 
Earth, If after the Seed be ſown, the Bed ſhould prove very 
bot, you muſt raiſe the Light with a Stone about an Inch high, 
Wich will make Way for the Steam of the Bed to paſs off: 
it if it ſhould prove cool, you muſt lay ſome Litter about the 
les, and cover the Glaſs well with Mats or Straw every 
Melt, and in bad Weather, which will ſoon bring it to a Heat. 
In about five Days after the Seed is ſown, the Plants will appear 
e Ground ; when you muſt carefully give them Air, to 
prevent their being ſuffocated by the Steam of the Bed, as al- 
fo turn the Light every Day, when the Weather is fair, to 
ary off the Damp which ſettles en the Glaſs ; and if the 


eather ſhould not admit of the ght lying the wrong Side 
22 wards to dry, then you muſt only turn it, and wipe off all 
we be Moiſture with a Woollen Cloth, and turn the Light a- 
fu He I. for if the Moiſture which is collected upon the Under- 
55 | ah the Glaſs be ſuffer'd tofall upon the Plants, it will oc- 


their changing yellow, and cauſe them to be very 


eak ; for this proceeds, from the Steam of the Dung and 
th, and the Perſpiration of the Plants, which being con- 
fined and mix'd together, becomes of a rancid Nature, and 
ſo proves deſtructiye to whatever Plants it lodges upon, or that 
imbibe any Part of it. = ds of e bas 

| You ſhould alſo, ſo ſoon as the Plants appear, caſt up a freſh 
Heap of new Dung, as before; and after having lain in the 
Heap about fix Days, you muſt make a new Bed in the Man- 
ner before directed, covering the Dung three Inches thick with 
good freſh light Earth; then put on the Frame and Glaſſes, 
and let it remain two or three Days, for the great Heat to paſs 
off before you ſet the Plants therein, that the Bed may be of 


a moderate Temper, otherwiſe the Roots of the Plants will 


When you find your Bed of a proper Temper for Hea 
which you may eaſily know, by thruſting your Finger down in 
the Earth, letting it remain a ſmall time, and if you feel no 
violent Heat, then you may be ſure there will be no D of 
injuring them thereby: therefore you ſhould take up the Plants 
carefully out of the Ceed-bed, (railing them with your Finger, 
that the Roots may not be injured) and prick them into the 
new Bed, about three Inches Diſtance each Way, covering 
the Glaſſes with Mats, if the Sun ſhould be warm, till they 


have taken Root; after which you muſt be very careful to give 


them Air in Proportion to the Heat of the Bed, otherwiſe they 
will draw up very weak, and change yellow. You muſt alſo, 
as the Stems of the Plants advance in Height, put in ſome d 
freſh Earth between them, to Earth the Shanks, which will 
greatly increaſe their Strength; and be very careful to wipe 
the Moiſture off from the Glaſſes, as was before directed, for 
the Reaſons already laid down ; and 8 your Covering 
of Mats every Night to the Heat of the Bed. 

In about a Fortnight after the Plants are prick'd out, they 
will begin to ſhew the third (or what, in the Gardeners Lan- 
guage, is call'd the rough) Leaf ; at which time you muſt be 
provided with a freſh Parcel of new Dung in Proportion to the 
Quantity of Lights you intend to plant, allowing a full Load 
(which commonly contains fourteen good Wheel-barrows) to 
each Light : when the Dung has Ein in the Heaps ſix or eight 
rf you muſt dig out a Trench in Proportion to the Length 

d Breadth 'of your Frames, and, about a Foot deep, if the 
Soil be dry, but if wet, four or five Inches will be ſufficient : 
then wheel the Dung therein, obſerving toſhake and work it 
equally in every Part of the Bed, that the Heat may be equal z 
and after having laid it even and level, you ſhould lay on the 
Earth 3 to break it very fine) about three Inches thick, 
7 exactly even; then put on the Frames, and in the 

/liddle of each 8832 the Plants are to be planted, you 
ſnould put a 1 7 et full of freſh light rich Earth, raiſing 
it into a little Hill; then cover the Beds with the Lights, let- 
ting it remain two or three Days, till you perceive it is of a 
proper Temper for Heat; when you muſt take the Plants care- 
fully out of the former Bed, and after having levell'd the Hills 
in the Middle of each Light on the Top, and made it a little 
hollow, to contain a ſmall Quantity of — you ſhould ſet 
two ſtrong Plants into each, obſerving to give them a little 
Water if the Earth be dry, as alſo to ſhade them from the Sun 
until they have taken Root; after which you muſt be careful to 

ive them Air, according to the Proportion of the Heat of the 

d, as alſo to turn the Glaſſes to dry them. And when the 
Plants have put out the fourth Leaf, (which is what the Gar- 
deners term having two Joints) you ſhould pinch off the ex- 
treme Part of the Shoot, in order to force out lateral Branches 
or Runners; which when they have produced about ſix Inches 
long, ſhould be regularly placed in the Manner they are de- 
ſigned to remain; for theſe Shoots ought never to be diſpla- 
ced, or the Leaves bruiſed with the Hand, which is very in- 
jurious to them; therefore you ſhould conſtantly keep them 
clear from Weeds, and as the Shoots are produced, lay them 
in their true Order, ſo as not to croſs or intangle with each o- 
ther; but by no means ſhould you ſtop them, as is too often 
practiſed, which occaſions their putting forth a greater number 
of Shoots; but then they are the weaker, and ſo there is a 
Confuſion of Vine, but thoſe not ſtrong enough to produce 
any conſiderable Fruit, nor will the firſt Melons, which ap- 
pear upon ſuch Vines, remain, but, on the contrary, fall a- 
way, and come to nothing, - 
_, Theſe Plants ſhould be often refreſh'd with Water, but you 
muſ? be careful not to give them too much; and when the 
Vines have grown off from the little Hill upon which they 
were planted, you ſhould water. them gently all over their 
Leaves, which will greatly refreſh them ; but you ſhould be 
careful not to do this in the Heat of the Day, leſt the Sun, by 
immediately exhauſting the Moiſture, ſhould ſcorch the Leaves 
of the Plants; nor ſhould it be done late in the Evening ; for 
the Glaſſes being then put down cloſe, and cover'd with Mats 
or Straw, the Moiſture which always ariſes after ſuch' Water- 
ihgs, where there is a 


armth in the Beds, being pent in, will 
become 
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become rancid, and mixing with the Air, will occaſion its be- 
ing hurtful to the Plants ; therefore the beſt Time is about 
Seven or Eight of the Clock in the Morning, according to 
the Seaſon of the Year ; and when you find the Sun ſhines 
hot upon the Glaſſes, you ſhould raiſe them, to let the Steam 
paſs off, and in the Middle of the Day, in very hot Weather, 
the Glaſſes ſhould be ſhaded with Mats or Straw, which 
will prevent their ſcorching, and preſerve a gentle Moiſture 
in the Bed, which is abſolutely neceſſary for the Growth of 
Plants. r Ton 1 
When your Fruit — to appear, — will at the ſame 
time perceive a great Number of Male Flowers, (which the 
Gardeners call falſe Bloſſoms, and are eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from 
the fruitful ones, by their being produced upon 'a flender Pe- 
dicle ; whereas the fruitful ones are always faſten'd to the 19h 
of the young Fruit) theſe are by many Perſons carefully pick d 
off, as ſuppoſing that they weaken the Plants, and are injuri- 
ous to the young Fruit; but this is a very great Miſtake, (as I 
have more than once experienced) for. they are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to impregnate the Ovary of the fruitful Flower: which 
when done, the Fruit will ſoon ſwell and grow large; but if 
this be obſtructed, they ſeldom come to any thing, but on the 
contrary, change yellow, and fall off: therefore I would cau- 
tion every one againſt the nice pruning of Melens, in which 
they are ſo liable to commit Miſtakes ; whereas on the con- 
trary, when they never do any thing more but only ſtop the 
firſt leading Shoots, to encourage their cer. ſtrong 
Runners, . Ihe: is no Danger of miſcarrying, if the Vines 
are but kept clear from Weeds, and not tumbled or bruiſed, 
but carefully attended with Water, &c. then the nat 
Growth of the Plants not being obſtructed, you need not fear 
Succeſs, | | | 
During the Growth of the Melons you ſhould conſtantly. 
attend them with Water, being cautious not to give them too 
much; but when the Fruit is arriv'd to a conſiderable Bigneſs, 
you ſhould intirely forbear watering them, or at leaſt do it very 
ſparingly ; for the Water which is then given them, does but 
contribute to the making them yp and ill-taſted, which 
ſhould always be avoided ; for a middle- ſized well-taſted Fruit 
is far preferable to the moſt monſtrous, watery, green, ill- 


taſted Melon that was ever produced. SOT 
When the Fruit begins to ripen, (which you my know by 
the changing its Colour, and emitting an Odour when cloſely 


ſmell'd to) you ſhould turn it every Day, that every Side of 
the Melon may be expoſed to the Sun, that it may be equally 
ripen'd on all Sides : and if you intend to eat it ſoon after it 
is gather'd, you ſhould let it remain upon the Vines until it 
—_ pretty yellow, and the Stalks ſeem to ſeparate from 
the Fruit; then you ſhould cut it off in the Morning before 
the Sun is too hot, obſerving to preſerve two Inches of the 
Stalk to the Fruit, otherwiſe it will loſe of its Richneſs: But 
when the Fruit is to be ſent to any Diſtance, fo that it will be 
two or three Days before it is eaten, then you muſt obſerve 
not to let it be too ripe before it be cut; for it will be little 
worth, after being kept two or three Days. 

If the above-mention'd Directions be duly obſerved, you 
will not have Occaſion to pull off the Leaves from the Vines, 
to admit the Sun to the Fruit, as is often practiſed, tho? very 

abſurdly ; for the Fruit will always thrive much better where 
it has a gentle Coverture of Leaves, than when it is too much 
expoſed to the Sun, which hardens the outer Skin, and pre- 
vents its kindly Growth, whereby it is render'd tough and ill- 
But notwithſtanding I have adviſed the planting out the Me- 
lon Plants upon the Hills in the Middle of each Light, yet if 
any Perſon is very curious to have early Fruit, the beſt Me- 
thod is to plant them in Baſkets, (in the Manner as was di- 
rected for Cucumbert, under which Head you will find proper 
Inſtructions how they are to be managed, until they are ridged 
out into the Frames for good, which ſhould not be done till 
the Flowers begin to appear ;) after which the Management 
muſt be the ſame. as hath been before inſerted, both as to 
Pruning, Watering, &c. therefore I ſhall forbear repeating 

either of thoſe Articles in this Place, but ſhall now proceed to 
the Method practiſed by the moſt ſkilful Gardeners, for the 
ſecond or general Crop of Melons, which are raiſed common- 
ly under Bell or Hand-glaſſes. OY 

The Seaſon for ſowing the Seed for this Crop, is (as I before 
mention*d) about the Beginning of March, and may be put 
into the Upper-ſide of the Hot-beds, where your early Meloms 
or Cucumbers are planted ; in which Place they will ſoon come 

„ and may then be taken up and tranſplanted into z new 

-bed, and cover'd either with Hand-glaſſes or Frames, 
(according as you have Conveniency) obſerving to refreſh them 
with Water, as alſo to ſhade them, until they have taken 
Root; after which you muſt let them have a great Share of 
freſh Air when the Weather is good, that the Plants may 


grow ſhort and Rong; and obſerve to earth up their Stems 
| 


| gently lay out the Shoots thereon, being careful 


. — — — — 


they advance, with light Earth, which will great] encour, 
te Pins, 1 1 | og y | 
bout Beginning of Apri lants will put 2 
rough Leaves; at which Time you ſhould be provided won 
Quantity of new Dung, in proportion to the Ny p 
Holes intended, (always allowing a good Load of Dung 
five Holes, which is the common Quantum] which ſhould b. 
caſt into a Heap for ſix or ſeven Days, mixing therewith a * 


T 
creof dal 


4 to the 
ſhould be ten 
Inches deep, but in a moiſt Soil two or three Inches wil 1, 
enough ; then you muſt wheel the N obſ, 

ſhake and work every Part of it equally, and t Ks 
equal Thickneſs, as alſo to make the Sides ſtrait: havin 


lad the Dung even, you muſt mark out the Places intendel 


Feet and an 


into the Middle, which muſt remain for a Mark where 
Hole is to be made; then cover the Dung all over, both To 


ing it exactly ſmooth and even, about three Inches thick 7 
ſomewhat more: Then put the Glaſſes on over each 80 
letting them remain cloſe down two Days, by which time dhe 
Dung will have warm'd the Earth ſufficiently to receive te 
Plants: You ſhould therefore draw out the Sticks, and wit 
ry Hand level the Top of the Hill, breaking the Clogs, ad 
ying it hollow like a Diſh, to retain the Water given w 
them ; then take the Plants up carefully from the other By, 
and put two ſtrong ones into each Hole, obſerving to water a 
ſhade them until they have taken Root. | 
Thus having made one Ridge, you may continue to make 
as many more as you have Glaſſes for, allowing fix Feet he 
tween each Ridge, for a Path to go between them; which, x 
the firſt making the Ridges, may ſeem a great deal; yet aa 
the Vines have run, and the Sides of the Ridges made up, u 
ſupport them, there will not be above two Feet left for 150 
which is as little as can well be allow'd. 3 
Your Plants having made new Roots, and put out a fou 
Leaf, you ſhould nip off the Top of each, to force out Run- 
ners from the Bottom, (as was before directed for thoſe in 
Frames) and as the Weather increaſes warm, ſo you ſhoul 
— raiſe up the Glaſſes on the South Side with Stone, in 
the Middle of the Day, to give them Air, which will cauſ 
them to be very ſtrong ; and alſo give them a little Water 
twice a Week, if the Weather be good ; but don't give them 
too much at each Time, leſt you thereby canker and rot ther 


cots. 

About the Middle of May, or ſooner, (according 2s your 

Plants have thriven) their Runners will have grown ſos to 
cruſh againſt the Glaſſes on every Side; therefore you ſhould 
place three Bricks under each Glaſs at right Angles, upon 
which the Glaſſes ſhould be ſet, ſo that there may be a Holla 
under each of about two Inches, or leſs, which will be ſuf 
cient to admit the Runners out; then you ſhould gently [cal 
them from under the Glaſſes, putting each into its right Pol- 
tion, ſo that they, may not croſs or intangle with each other; 
to prevent which, you ſhould have ſome ſmall forked Sticks 
(ſuch as are commonly uſed in laying Carnations) with which 
you ſhould gently peg down each ſtrong Runner, which vil 
prevent their being diſplaced by the Wind, or any other Ac- 
cident. But you muſt obſerve, if the Nights prove cold, after 
they are let out from under the Glaſſes, to cover them with 
Mats; otherwiſe the Ends of the Shoots will ſuffer by tit 
Cold, to the no ſmall Injury of the Plants: you muſt alſo ob- 
ſerve to refreſh them with Water, (as before) but forbear al 
other pruning or handling them, for the Reaſons before laid 
down. 
When the Vines have extended themſelyes to the Sides of 
the Ridges, you ſhould dig up the Ground on each Side about 
two Feet wide, laying „. ſome old rotten Horſe- dung, 
covering it with the Earth, fo as to raiſe it even with the LO 
of the Ridges, whereby they will be widen'd near four Feet; 
and ſo the Vines will have Room to run on each Side, 2 
out hanging down from the Ridges; and the old Dung wid 
was laid on each Side will be of great Service to the * 
After having made up the Ridges in this Manner, Jou un 


that = 

o not bruiſe or break the Leaves with your Hands; and 0 
ſet the Glaſſes on again over the Roots, where * may te 

main unremoved during the Continuance of the F! . 
after this, all the Water which is given to them muſt be gen 


by Gprinkled all over the Plants; and it is n matter ve 
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Plants ſhould be but little, 
„ leſt by the Violence of the 


f * — 2 pes grown 
v almoſt out Dang er 
ref e Refreſh- 
ings over be r ed- two or three 
times a Week, according to the Heat of the Seaſon, obſervi 


| to do it in the Evening, that it may have Lime to ſoa 
ce the Sun comes on to exhale the Moiſture. As to the 
runing of them, I would (as I before - ſaid) adviſe never to 
be bah in thats fince the mare exact you are in that, the more 
likely you are to do hurt; therefore you need do no more than 
keep the Vines clear from Weeds, and train them in regular 
Order. Dig r 
When the Fruit is about the of a Tennis-Ball, you 
ſhould place a thin Piece of Tile under each, to raiſe them 
from the Ground, otherwiſe they are very apt to rot, (eſpe- 
cially if the Seaſon. ſhould e moiſt) or at leaſt to receive 
on the Underſide; and when the eloms are full 
grown, you ſhould forbear watering them; and if the Wea- 
ther be cold, you ſhould place Glaſſes over them, which will 
greatly accelerate their Ripening, and cauſe them to be better 
taſted : you ſhould alſo turn the Fruit two on three times as it 
s ripening, that every Part may be equally ripen d; and in 
cutting them, you ſhould obſerve the Directions before laid 
down, | | cis 7 
In ſaring the Seeds, you ſhould be careful to take them from 
ſuch Fruit as are well ripen'd, of a firm Fleſh, and well- 
taſted, ſuffering it to lie in the Pulp ſpread upon a Paper four 
or five Days before it be waſh'd out; then you muſt dry it, and 
put it up for Uſe, always obſerving to title each Sort, and add 
the Year it was Javed. TEE 
The beſt Sorts for Frames, are the Black Galloway, and the 
Small Portugal Melons, which ripen early, and do not produce 
fo ſtrong Vines as the larger Sorts, which require more Room 
than can be allow'd them in Frames, 3 1 7 
There hath of late Years been a very great Variety of Me- 
lons, introduced into the Gardens of the Curious, which are 
much higher flavour d, than moſt of the old Sorts; but they 


ae not quite ſo hardy, nor do the Fruit of theſe new Sorts 
erer grow to ſo large Siae as ſome of the old ones, which is 
the Reaſory of their not being more common. However, as 
they are much preferable for the Table, I ſhall juſt merition 
the Names of ſome of the principal Sorts, for the Satisfaction 
of the Curious. | | | | 
1. The ZaTTE MELON : This is a ſmall rough-coat 
Fruit, which ſeldom grows much larger than a Man's Fiſt, is 
very red within, and the Fleſh is very delicate, | 
2. The Suc apo MELoN :. This is larger than the for- 
mer, of an oblong Shape, more wrought on the Outſide, is 
very red within, and the Fleſh is firm, and of a vinous Fla» 
3 The Can rALEUrT MELON : This is a longer Fruit 
than either of the former, is pretty much wrought on the 
Outfide, the Fleſh is not quite 10 red as of either of them, but 
b of a rich vinous Flavour. 
4. The RowANETTO Merton: This is a middle-fized 
Fruit, of an oblong Shape; the outer Coat is greener than 
either of the former, and not very much wrought; the Fleſh 
s very red, and of a delicate Flavour. {ts 
Theſe Sorts are the beſt worth cultivating for private Fami- 
les, who eſteem a Fruit for its delicate Flavour, more than 
for the Size: But thoſe who raiſe them to ſupply the Markets, 
muſt have regard to the Size of the Fruit, being paid for them 
ir. Magnitude. The Seeds of theſe Sorts are 
procured from Perſons who are very careful to fave 
a them diſtinctly ; for if they are purchaſed from the com- 
mon Venders of Seeds, they are not much to be depended 


on. 

Of lite Years there has been a Method of raiſing the 

4 nl Crop of Melons under oiled Paper, inftead of Boll or Hand- 
Glaſſes; which has ſucceeded ſo well, as to be now very 


. " 


com- 


. yl "only practiſed in the near London, The Perſon 
for Who practiſed this M was Mr. John Howard Gar- 
Leer, at Sg. Leonard's Hill in Mindſor Foreft, who continued 
ether Chor many Yeats with great Succeſs, and was not followed in 

an) \ 


the Plants are continued much longer in Vi 
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* 
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it * any other Perſon, until his Son, who was Gardener 
his Grace the Duke of Chandos, practiſed it at Cammmt; and 
then it became more getierally known, and has ſince been con- 
ſtantly practiſed by many Gardeners, But this Method bei 
22 unknown to Perſons. who reſide in the Country, 
inſert it in this Place. The Manner of raiſing the Plants, 
8 of making the Ridges, being the ſame as for Hand- 
laſſes, I ſhall not repeat either, but proceed to give Directi- 
ons for preparing the Papers, You muſt provide yourſelf with 
a Quantity of ſtro Cap papers nine Sheets of which muſt be 
allowed to each Hole of Melons. Theſe nine Sheets of 
muſt be joined. together with Paſte (which when done will 
ſpread the Width of a common Mat which is uſed for Cover- 
ing). When the Paſte is ay; the Paper ſhould be ſpread on a 
Board, or hung againſt a Wall, and with a Bruſh ſhould be 
rubbed over with Oil, which need be done but on one Side; 
for the Oil will fink -thro' the Paper, if it be only lightly 


bruſhed over ; then the Papers ſhould hang out till are 
elon- 


„after which they may be uſed for coveri r 

Pw. Theſe Papers ſhould be prepared, be ou plant 
out your Plants into the Holes, that they may be rod to co- 
ver them, which may be performed in the following er; 
viz. After the Ridges are made, = muſt procure ſome ſmal 
Hoops, or ſlender Withies, which ſhould be thruſt into the 
Ground on each Side of the Ridge, and arched over in the 
ſame Manner as is praftiſed for covering Flower-beds ; 
then the Papers may be laid over the Hoops, &c. and faſtened 
down at each End with a Cord, or a few large Stones or Bricks 
laid upon their Ends, to prevent the Winds blowing them 
off, Theſe Papers ſhould be kept cloſe over the Plants, 
while they are young, or in bad Weather; but when the 
Plants have obtained Strength, and the Weather is favourable, 
they ſhould be raiſed on one Side to admit Air to the Plants, 
and in ſoft Rains they ſhould be taken quite off, that the Plants 
may enjoy the Benefit thereof, "Theſe Papers may continue 
over the Plants throughout the Seaſon, obſerving only to take 
them off in ſoft Rains, and admit Air A in warm 
Weather to the Plants, as was before directed. The Plants 
will thrive much better under theſe than under Glaſſes; for 
the Rays of Light will be more equally admitted thro? the Paper 
when oiled, thro? a Glaſs, which collects the Rays, and 
thereby occaſions too great a Heat in Summer under them, more 
than moſt Plants can endure, So that Plants under Glaſſes are 
ſubje& to from the great Inequality of Heat; where- 
as thoſe under Papers enjoy a more equal Degree, and her 
ur; as I have al- 
ways obſerved thoſe under Papers in great Health, when thoſe 
under Glaſſes have been decayed, tho? they were in the fame 


ey Situation, and under the fame Management. The only Dan- 


ger of theſe Plants miſcarrying is, when the Papers are k 

too cloſe over them, wid will cauſe the Pls to — 

weak, and of a pale ſiekly Complexion; whenever = is 

2 Caſe, there cannot be much good Fruit expected from 
m. 

Tho? I have directed the making of the Ridges after the 
fame Manner as for Hand-Glaſſes, yet there are ſome Perſons 
who only dig Holes in the Ground at proper Diftances, into 
each of which they put two Barrows-full of hot Dung, cover- 
ing it over with the Earth taken out of the Holes, into which 
they plant their Melon-plants ; then arch over each Hole with 
a few ſlender Wands, covering them with the Papers, and ma- 
naging _ — 41. been 22 ; þ 1 > wovny I have 
obſerve ve a prodigious of Me with a 
much leſs — than uſtal. - | 15 _ 

N. B. "Theſe oiled Papers will laſt one whole Seaſon very 

well; ſo that the Expence of Paper and Oil will amount to 
Three-pence Half-penny for each Hole. 
- Theſe Oil Papers have been uſed by ſeveral Perſons, to co- 
ver tender exotick Plants in Summer, with great Succeſs, as 
alſo to cover Beds of Cuttings of tender Plants, for which 
Purpoſe there is no other Covering ſo proper. They are alfa 
uſed to cover the Flowers of large Carnations, in order to 
ſcreen them from the violent Heat of the Sun, and to preſerve 
them dry, without which many of the | Flowers would 
not blow to Advantage. The Method uſed by Mr. Samuel 
Brewer to cover his Flowers with oiled Paper, is, to make a 
Frame of Wire, juſt in the ſame Form as the Glaſs-covers, 
which are uſed for this Purpoſe, over which he paſtes the oiled 
Paper; which if carefully done, will laft ſeveral Years, and 
are much preferable to Glaſſes. 


MELOCACTUs, [ſo call'd of way, a Melon, and Re leg, 
a Thi/tle, becauſe it reſembles a Melon: and it is alſo call 
Echinomelocaftus, becauſe it reſembles a Hedge-hog by its 
Prickles,} Melon- Thiſtle. | . 
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The Choractert are: "Ry IF 
| Plant hath a y Appearance, is very ſucru- many Side-heads al of | 0 * 
2 2 Angles, which are beſet with Them planted in Pots filpd with Lime-rubbiſh und Sea-ſand, | and 


the Flower conſiſts Fg one Leaf, is tubuloſe and Belt: di. 1 a Hot- bed, and they have taken Rofl 


. very 
ided into ſeveral Parts at the Top, and hath'many Stamina or well, and in one Year's Time have made very handſ 
Threads ; 12 Ovary becomes a ſeft fleſby Fruit, containing many Plants; but theſe Heads ſhould not be | mm” 
ſmall Seeds. 7 *  , + after they are taken from the old ones ; the wounded Pay 
| AX will be apt to rot; therefore you ſhould lay them by in 
The Species are; warm Part of the Stove for about a Fortnight 3 in which Ti. 


© . , 


' 1. MeLocactes hidie Occidentalis. C. B. P. The com- the wounded Part will heal over, and they may then be my: 
mon or large Melon-I biſtle, commonly call d Turk-cap or without Danger 
Pope's-head in the W:ft- Indies. | -— 4 otherwiſe they | | * 
2. MzrocAcrus Americana, minor. Boerh. Ind. The The ſmaller Sort is not ſo common in E | 
leſſer Melon- Thiſtle, or ſmall Turk's-bedd. — occalion'd'by its being very rare in our American Set ment, 
3- Marocacrus Americanus * nis albis longiſſimis erer 
recurvis; The greater American - e, with very are a great Number of other very ze Sorts, - | 
long white crooked Spines. e This is 177 propagated by Seed, which is produced in grey 
4. Merocacrus Americanus major, ftriis in ſpiram mtor- every Year from old Plants. The Fruit of this Km 
tis, ſpinis brevibus aduncis, Greater American elon-Thiſtle, not thruſt out from the Top of the Plant, as in the b 
with ſpiral Ribs, and ſhort crooked Spine. Bort, but is produced from the Hollows between the Protube. 
| MeLocacrus Americanus major, ſpinis tenutbus fla- rances of the Plant, and are preceded by a white 
e. Greater Melon-Thiſtle, with ſlender yellowiſh Subſtance, which ſurrounds the Flowers. Theſe Fruit xs 
Spines. N 1 5 . nearly as large, and of the ſame Shape and Colour with thog 
6. M Locacr us Mexicanus, ſpinis creberrimis corallinis of the large Sort, and are as fall of Sees 
latis & recurvis, Heut. Melon- Thiſtle of Mexico, with Theſe Seeds muſt be ſown in the fame Manner as the for, 


broad flat crooked Spines. mer, and the Plants preſerved both Winter and Summer 


. „ we fame Situation, and ſhould have but little Moiſhute nen 
The two firſt Plants are Natives of the Rocks in the t- hot Weather; tho' in Winter they muſt not have any Water 
Indies, where they are thruſt out from the Apertures thereof, given them; for at that Seaſon they are very apt to rot, i 
and can receive but little Nouriſhment from the Soil; nor wo. any Moiſture, | : 
will they thrive when tranſplanted into another Situation, eſe Plants are preſerved with great Care by ſuch u 2. 
= tho' it be in the ſame Degree of Heat, unleſs the Place be curious in Exoticks, they being of the moſt uticommon wy 
raiſed above the Level of the Ground with Stones and Rub- wonderful Structure, greatly differing from any Thing in the 
biſh. 1 1 Vegetable Kingdom, of European Grown, inſomuch thy 
The great Sort (which is very plenty in Jamaica, and the many Perſons at the firſt Sight of theſe Plants, have ſu 
other Iſlands in the 7Yefi-Indies ) is brought into England very them not natural Productions, but rather ſome artful ne 
often; but it rarely happens that they arrive-here in-perſelt vance to amuſe People, until they have more maturely conf. 
Health-; for the People who bring them over, ſuppoſe they der'd their Parts, 7 3 - TINS 
can't live without Moiſture, which they ſeldom fail to ſupply The Fruit of both Sorts are eaten in the Mt. dn 
all the Plants they bring over with, whereby they are They have a very grateful Acidity in their Taſte, which is er- 
rotted and deſtroy d; and altho” theſe Plants do not preſently tremely agreeable to the Inhabitants of thoſe warm ies: 
ſhew the Damage they have ſuftain'd in paws +4 yet 2 But I don't know any farther Uſe of the Plants. 
ſeldom continue long before they periſh : Therefore the The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts I have received from th 
Method to bring them over, is to take them up intire from Englyb Settlements in America, where I doubt not there x: 
their Places of Growth, and pack them up in a large Box, ſeveral other Varieties, if they were examined by Perla 
with dry Hay or Straw, ſo that they may not wound each ſxilful in Botany. Theſe are generally older before they put 
other in their Paſlage, obſerying to place them where neither out their Caps on their Tops, than the common Sort; for 
Moiſture nor Vermin can come to them, in which Way they have had two of the Sorts five or fix Years in England, which 
will arrive in perfect Health; but the Perſons who get them, have increaſed in their Magnitude greatly ſince I received 
ſhould never chuſe the oldeſt Plants, but rather ſuch as are them; but neither of them has any Tendency to put out 
oung and thriving, which are the moſt likely to continue any Caps, tho? ſome of the common Sort, not near ſo large, hae 
Time with us. JED produced large Caps, and have ripened their Fruit, 80 that! 
But if they are brought over planted in Tubs, then the beſt am in Doubt whether ſome of theſe Sorts ever produce Cas 
Method-is to fill the Tubs with Rubbiſh; and ſet the Plants in the natural Places of their Growth ; for they may product 
therein, . obſerving never to give them any Water during their their Fruit, either from the Sides of the Plant, as the ſmall 
Paſſage, nor ſuffer: them to receive Wet, which will certainly American Sort doth, or round the Center of the Head, .a [ 
damage them: and when they arrive in England, they ſhould have ſeen ſome of them repreſented in Figures, | 
immediately be taken out of the Tubs, and planted into Pots The fuxth Sort was brought from Mexico, by 'the late Dr, 
filled with Lime-Rubbiſh and Sea - ſand intermix*d, and the M illiam Houſtoun ; but being a long Time in the rate and 
Pots plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, to facilitate the Plants receiving ſome Wet, they all of them were ecayed 
their taking Root: In which Bed they ſhould remain until before they arrived in England, This is one of the mul 
the Beginning of October, when they muſt be removed ſtrange Plants of this Genus I ever ſaw ; the Spines, which ue 
into the Stove, obſerving to place them in the warmeſt Situati- produced very cloſely all over the Plant, are two Inches or 
on, and be very careful not to let them have the leaſt Moiſture more in Length, and near a Quarter of an Inch broad at theit 
during the Winter-ſeaſon, which will infallibly rot them; In Baſe ; are extremely ſtrong, and of a browniſh red Colour; 
the Spring of the Year, they may be removed out of the Stove theſe the Inhabitants of Morico make uſe of to pick their 
into the Bark-bed again, at the ſame Seaſons when the Anana's Teeth, from whence they give the Name of Viſagga, i. e. 
are taken out, and ſhould be placed in ſuch a Frame where Tooth-pick, to theſe Plants. "en 
they will only require a little Air in very hot Weather, but As theſe Plants are eſteemed by the Curious, for their ſin- 
ſhould not be water d; for the Moiſture which ariſes from Structure being fo very different from all the Zurejean 
Tanners-bark will be ſufficient for them, - ts; ſo moſt People who have the Conveniency of Stoves 
This Plant is not very eaſy to increaſe in this Country, tho“ to preſerve them, are extremely curious to obtain them from 
J have ſeen ſome young ones that were produced from Seeds Abroad; but the Perſons who have the Care of bringing them, 
which ripen'd in England : Theſe Seeds were ſown upon a Pot for want of Judgment, generally deſtroy them with W ater, 
of Lime-rubbiſh, and but gently cover'd with the fame Mix- before 8 in England: for altho? they often arrive in 
ture of Lime-rubbiſh and „as was before order'd for ſeeming th, yet the Moiſture which they have imbibed in 
theſe Plants) and the Pots plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-' their „will rot them in a little Time after they ae 
bark, here the young ones began to appear in about ten planted. Therefore, whenever theſe Plants are brought ovet 
Weeks after ſow by careful Management were pre- planted in Tubs, the beſt Way is to take them up as ſoon 3 
ſerved ; But theſe f s beg of very flow Growth, do not they arrive, and ſet them upon the Flues in the Stove to dry! 
arrive to any Magnitude in'lefs than four or five Years, which where (if they arrive early in the Summer) they may remal 
renders this Method very tedious, and as it is not a very ſure two Months before they are planted ; but when they come hte 
one, ſo it is ſeldom practiſed in England. I have alſo made in the Year, they ſhould remain on the Flues all the Win- 
Uſe of another which has ſucceeded very well z i. 6. ter; and about che Beginning of Aprif, they * 
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Bes Pi; becauſe it participates of the Nature of 2 
= The Charactert are: 


vill come up in great Abundance, ſo that a Perſon may ſoon be 
in them, 1 | 


MELONGENA, Mad-Apple. 
The Chara#ters are; EY 


Flow one Leaf, ſhaped like a Wheel, and 
on — LA 4 ariſes the Ovary, 
dib comes a flaſhy Fruit, full of Kidney-ſhaped Seed. 
The Species are; 8 


ith an oblong Violet- colour d Fruit. | 

2 Me — ENA Haw oblongo allo. Turn. Mad-Apple, 

ith an oblong white Fruit. ; 

, Mg — ENA r retundo croceo. Tourn. Prick- 

; Mad- Apple, with a rou —— oor 5 —— 6 
MELonGENA fructu rotundo, cum ſpinis violacei s. Tourn, 

— with a round Fruit, and Violet- coloured 

ickles. | | | | | 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which differ 
the Size, Form, or Colour of the Fruit, or in the Shape of 
heir Leaves; but thoſe here mention'd, are all that I have 
blery'd in the Engliſh Gardens. 25 | 
Theſe Plants are greatly cultivated in the Gardens of 7taly, 
vin, and Barbary ; in which Places the Inhabitants eat the 
of them - boil'd with fat Fleſh, putting thereto ſome 
ped Cheeſe, which they preſerve in Vinegar, Honey or 
alt-pickle all Winter, to provoke a Venereal Appetite : But 
Summer, when the Fruit is juſt ripe, they uſually gather 
em, and make them up into Puddings with ſeveral Sorts of 
vices, and other ients : Which Diſh the Italians are 
ery fond of, | 

are propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown upon a 
— Hot-bed in Moles ; and when the Plants come up, 
7 muſt be tranſplanted into another Hot- bed about four 
.ches aſunder, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
we taken Root: After which you muſt give them a great 
tare of Air when the Weather is warm, otherwiſe they will 
Ira up very weak: They muſt: alſo be frequently water d, 
ithout which they will make but a very indifferent Progreſs : 
but when they are ſo ſtrong as to fill the Frame (which 
il be by the Middle of May) you muſt tranſplant them out 
to a rich Spot of Ground at two Feet Diſtance, obſerving to 
teſerve 23 much Earth to the Roots as poſſible when you take 
em up, otherwiſe they are ſubje& to miſcarry. You muſt 
ſerve to water them plentifully. until they have taken Root, 
er which they will require but very little Care more than to 


r 


N Rows 


About the Middle of June, the Fruit will appear; at which 
Lime, if the Weather be very dry, you muſt often water 


d in en, which will cauſe the Fruit to grow very large, and in- 

are e their Number: Toward the latter End of Juh their 
over ait will ripen, when you muſt preſerve the of each 
nnd ſeparate,” but 


main dens, the Fruit being never us d in this Country, except 
| them in their own Countries, | 2 


MELOPEPO ; rehis Plant is ſo call'd of pier, an Apple or 
iam, decauſe its Fruit comes near to the Size of a Melon ; and 


1. MxLonGENA fructu oy violaceo. Tourn,Mad-Apple, 


ey them clear from Weeds, and in very dry Weather to give 


Theſe Pants are only preſerv'd as Curioſities in the Engli/b 
_ ltalians or Spaniards, who have been accuſtom'd to 


: pK #2 ds aa 4 we 
which this differs in 4 alu ge Br wow. 4 in er Gourd ; from 


which is caked, 
angular, or the moſt Part divided into ys CRE n= 
cloſing flat Steds adbering to a ſpongy Placenta. "200 

1. MeLoyzeo compreſſus. C. B. P. The common or flat 


2. Mztoyzeo u maxim albo. Tourn. The large white 
Squaſh, commonly wry The white flat Pumkin, = | 
3. MzLoyseo frudtu citriformi, Tourn, The Citron- 


4. Mrrorzro verrucoſus. Tourn, The h. 
Mxrorzro verrucoſus, fruttu & ſemine albis, Tourn. 
arted Squaſh, with white Fruit and Seed, | 
6. M TLor ETO flaveſcens, folio aſpero. Tourn, Yellowiſh 
Squaſh, with a rough Leaf. / . 
There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant in the *. 
Indies, where I abound, moſt of which are ſeminal 
Variations, and ſeldom continue long to produce the ſame 
Kinds from Seeds, at leaſt with us they never do continue 
three Years 12 the ſame, but do vary moſt extraordina- 
rily ; for the Seeds ſav d from ſuch Plants which grew upright, 
and did not 2 Runners (as the more ordinary Sorts) the 
ſucceeding Year, were as luxuriant as any of other Kinds, and 
the Fruit was of a different Shape from thoſe which the Seeds 


were taken from. 


Theſe are all p ted by ſowing their Seeds in March 
upon a moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould have a __ Share of Air, otherwiſe they will draw 
up ſo. weak, as to be good for little; You muſt alſo gently re- 
freſh them with Water, as you ſhall find they require it, In 
April they muſt be tranſplanted out where they are deſigned to 
remain (which in England is moſt commonly upon old - 
hills, over which the Vines will ſpread, and produce a great 
Quantity of Fruit:) If you plant them in an open Spot of 
Ground, you ſhould dig Holes at about fourteen Feet ſquare, 
into each of which you ſhould lay a Barrow full of hot 
making a Hollow in the Middle to receive the Plants, which 
muſt be fill'd with good rich Earth ; then cover the Dung all 
over, Top and Sides, with the Earth that came out of the 
Hole, placing a Glaſs over the Middle ; in'which Manner it 
ſhould remain until the Earth in the Holes begins to warm, 
(which is commonly in twenty-four Hours after making) when 
you muſt take them up out of the Seed-bed, and plant two 
of 'em into each Hole, obſerving to water and ſhade them un- 


til they have taken Root : After which you muſt let them have' 


much free Air; and when they begin to ſend forth their 
Shoots, you muſt take off the Glaſſes and permit them to run, 


obſerving only to clear them from Weeds, and in very dry 
Weather to refreſh them now and then with a little Water. 

In Fuly theſe Plants will produce a great Quantity of Fruit, 
which ſome People are very fond of : Theſe they will gather 
while young, and boil them with Meat inftead of Turnips : 
But notwi ding what ſome Perſons have advanc'd concern- 
ing the Goodneſs of this Fruit, yet, from ſeveral Trials which 
I have made, I could not bring my Palate to reliſh them, for 
they have a very great Flatulency in their Tafte, which is 
agreeable to very few Perfons : But in the 7/:/t- Indies, where 
there is a Scarcity of Garden Roots and Plants, theſe and many 
other Sorts are efteemed Delicacies. 


MELONRY, or MELON-GROUND, is an Apartment 
in the Kitchen-Garden for the Propagation of Melons. | 

This Spot of Ground ſhould be open to the South-Eaſt Sun, 
— ſhelter' d e the 1 nd AIR 

inds, alls, Pales, or 3 it ſhou o be u 
a dry Sil,” for _ more 2 to theſe Plants * 
much Wet: And in the Spring it often proves very wet Wen- 
ther 3 when if the Soil be very wet, there will be no making 
the Ridges until it is very late. You ſhould alſo contrive to 
place tit as near to the 
Dung; and, if poſſible, 


culats by allowing eight Feet and a half 
beſt Way to allow Room enough where you are not ftraiten'd 


as poſſible, which will fave a 
great deal of Labourin wheeling the ; ; 
you ſhould contrive to have a Pond of Water near it, which 
in very dry Weather will be very uſeful to water the Melams. 

As to the Size of the Ground, that muſt be proportion'd to 
the Quantity of Ridges intended, which you may eaſily cal. 
Ridge, and 
the Holes placed at about three Feet aſunder ; but it is the 
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This Ground ſhould be inclos d 
kept conſtantiy lock d up during the Time that the Melons ate 
growing, for if they are expos'd to every Perſon that walks in 
the Garden (moſt of whom have a Curioſity to handle the 
Vines, and look after the Fruit) it will be of ill Conſequence, 
nothing being more injurious, to theſe Plants than frequent 


tumbling or diſtarbing their Leaves. 33 | 

The 8 Praflice in moſt Gentlemen's Gardens, is, 
to incloſe a Spot of Ground _—_ — —_ _ 7 
they conſtan ropriate to this Purpoſe : But this is by no 
— a good Method ; for it rarely happens that theſe ſucceed 
well, longer than two ( the 1 unleſs — Soil 
be removed, and freſh b t ing, W is very expentive ; 
N beſt Way . have a ſufficient Parcel of Reeds 
made into Panels, which may be annually moved from Place 
to Place, ſo that you need not continue your Ridges longer, 
than one Year in the ſame Place. And if you have a Piece of 
Ground which is large enough to divide into four ſuch Places, 
the Fence may be every Year remov'd forward, till the whole 
has been occupy'd ; after which you may return to the Spot 
where you „Which, by that Time, will be as as 
freſh Earth: And hereby, without much Trouble, you may 
remove them every Year ; for as one of the Sides will remain 

remov'd every Time the Fence is carried forward, ſo the 
23 will not be ſo great as if it were wholly remov'd to ſome 
Diftance ; and theſe Reed-Fences are much preferable to either 
Walls or Pales for this Purpoſe. 


MENISPERMUM, Moon-ſeed. 
The Characters are; ; 


It hath a roſaceous Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral ſmall Teaves, 
which are Hs round the Embryo in a circular Order. The 
Pointal, which is divided into three Parts at the Top, after- 
ward becomes the Fruit or Berry, in which is included one flat 
Seed, which is, when ripe, hollowed like the Appearance of the 


The Species are; 

1. MgexisyERMUMm Canadenſe ſcandens, bederaces, folio. 
Acad. Reg. Scien. 1706. Climbing Canady Moon-ſeed, with 
an Ivy-leaf. 4, 

„e Canadenſe ſcandens, umbilicato folio. 
Acad. Reg. Scien. 1706. Climbing Canady Moon-ſeed, with 
an umbilicated Leaf. F 3 
3. MNisrEAurm folio bederace, Hort, Elth; Ixy- 
leaved Moon-ſeed. - F. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts have been long Inhabitants of the 
uropean Gardens. Theſe produce flexible woody Shoots 
om their Roots, which twiſt round whatever Plants near 


them, and will grow to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, 


and produce their Flowers in Autumn, but they rarely perfect 


thate Seed in. this County. © © 
" Theſe Plants are Natives of Virginia, and moſt of the 
Northern Parts of America, from whence they were many 
Years fince brought into Europe, and were preſerved in the 
Green-houſes in Winter, as tender Plants; but of late Years 
they have been planted in the full Ground, where they endure 
Winter's Cold extremely well without any Shelter. They 
may be eaſily propagated by the Suckers, which are produced 
in Bene m their Roots: theſe ſnould be taken off with 
ſome Fibres adhering to them, in the Spring, before the Plants 
make new Shoots ; and may be planted where they are defign- 
ed to remain, obſerving to water them, if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove dry, until they have taken Root; after which Time 
they will require no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and to ſupport them with Stakes, unleſs they are plan- 
ted near Trees, round which they may faſten themſelves ; for 
if they trail on the Ground, they will not thrive,  _ 
The third Sort was brought from Carolina by Mr. Catesby. 
This is a Plant of humbler Growth than either of the former, 
ſeldom riſing above four or five Feet high in this Country, and 
the Stems do not become woody. The Leaves are alſo much 
ſmaller than either of the other Sorts. This Plant will endure 
the Cold of ordinary Winters very well in the Air, pro- 
vided it is planted in awarm Soil, and a ſheltered Situation, It 
may 2 propagated by Suckers from the Root, as the two for- 
mer ports, which are alſo produced in as great Plenty 


The two. former Sorts were by Dr. Plukenet ranged amongſt * 
the Iyies;; from ſome Similitude in the outward Appearance of 


the Plants to the. Ivy. So, from his Name, they were com- 
monly called in the Gardens, Ivy with a bind-weed Leaf. 

_MENTHA, Ce, according, to.the Ancients, . Gadde 
and alſo according to the Poets. The Ancients alſo gave it the 
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Lat. the Mind, becauſe 
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hath the ſame 
Plants of this 


The aracters are : n 
h is a verticillate Plant, with a labiatm Flows ty 
of ine Leaf, who $7 onepe. is arched, auI, Are 
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The Species are; 4 
1. Man rug anguſtifolia ſpicata. C. B. P. Cn 


Spik'd-mint, wſually call d Spear- mint. 
2. MEN THA ſpicit brevioribus & habitioribus, follit nail 
fuſce, ſapore fervido piperit, Raii Syn. Pepper- hint. 
EN THA ſylveſtris, folio longiore, C. B. P. Lone. 

leav'd Horſe-mint, or Mentaftrum. Wo 
4. MgenTHA arvenſis verticillata hirſuta. J. B 


ter-mine with whorled Coronets, commony calf Wand 
int, | 
$5. MexnTHA aquatica, ſeu Siſymbriam. J. ZB. Wi. 
Mint. | \ 7 0 1 
6. Mex THA Sifmbrium did ia, hir ſuta, glamerulif a fg 
minoribus ac 3 Raii $ yn, * 3 
7. MzNTHA ſpicata, folio variegato. C. B. P. Sexes 
mint, —— a variegated Leaf, = 
8. MENTHA Potwndiſolia, paluſtris ſen aquatica maj 
variegato, Tourn. 4 Gent —— d Warr 
with a variegated Leaf, * | 
9. MenTHA angu/tifolia ſpicata glabra, folio rugofure, u- 
re graviore, Raii Syn. Spear- mint, with a rugged Leaf, ul 
ſtrong cent. 


10. MenTH A Chalepenſis angu/tifolia, euro florens. But 
Ind, N arow-leav'd —— x ure — 


There are ſeveral other Sorts of Mint, which are prefer 
in ſome curious Botanick Gardens, many of which ae Nr 
8 but as they are not cultivated for Uſe, b 
ſhall omit them in this Place, thoſe above-mention's being th 
1 commonly propagated for Kitchen or Meld 
The firſt Sort is the moſt cammonly cultivated in the Ei 
Gardens, both for the Uſe of the Kitchen and Medicine; 
but the ſecond Sort is by ſome greatly eſteem'd for its Heat, U 
make a fimple Water: This, at preſent, is not very om 
mon in the Gardens, but has been found growing, wild in fv 
veral Parts of England. The third Sort is alſo us d in Meds 
cine, but is rarely cultivated in Gardens, being found in gut 
Plenty in ſeveral Places near London, The fourth and itt 
Sorts are very common by the Sides of Ponds; and on mil 
Soils, in divers Parts of England, and are rarely cultivated i 
Gardens: 'Theſe are both us'd in Medicine, but the Matt 
are ſupply'd with them from the Fields. The ſeventh u 
eighth Sorts are preſerv'd in Gardens, for the Beauty of thei 
variegated Leaves : As are the ninth and tenth Sorts, for the 
Oddneſs; the one having curl'd Leaves, and the other being 
very white, but ſeldom produces Flowers in En 

All the Sorts of Mint are eaſily propagated by parting tht 
Roots in the Spring, or by planting Cuttings during ay 0 
the Summer Months; but ſhould have a moift Soil: And af 
tor placing; if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt be of 
ten water d, until they have taken Root; after which, fh 
will require no farther Care but only to keep them clear iro 
Weeds: They ſhould be planted in Beds about four Feet wid 
allowing a Path two Feet wide, to go between the Beds d. 
water, weed, and cut the Plants. The Diſtance they ſhoul 
be ſet is about four or five Inches, or more, becauſe the) 
ſpread very much at their Roots; for which Reaſon the Bel 


ould not ftarid than three Years before 
for by that Time Roots will be matted ſo cloſely, 5% 
rot and decay each other, if permitted to ſtand longer 


are ſome People who are very fond of Mint-Salltt in Wints 
and Spring; in order to obtain which, they take vp the Ro. 

briſtmas, and plant them upon a moderate — 
pretty , covering then wich Eartii about an ind 
chick, and cover the Bed either with Mats, of Frames of Gl 
in theſe Beds the Mint will come up in a Month's Time, | 
be ſoon fit to cut fot that-Purpoſes” oO 


» a $4 


When the flerd heut for Medicinal Uſe, it ſhould be done 


Seaſon, juſt when it is in Flower ; for if it ſtand 
E 3rd fo Hahdſome, nor ſo well+taſted ; 
df rene IE ce HS 

e worth :- This" ſhould be ting up to dry rn charred 
Une jt may remain until it be uſed. 
Soil be in which theſe Pants arp tobe 0 they - 
every t e 
e what Shoots are produc'd- after 


dom e 
ſhould be permitted to remain till Mir hac lmat 
hs Fin, to them down' cloſe ; and after havi clear d 
1 Bech from Weeds, you ſhould ſpread a little fine rich 
— all over them, which will greatly encourage the Roots a- 
gin the ſuccseding Spring." * 
CATANMA. - Vide Cataria: : 
MENTZELIA: © el ee 
The Charaffers are 3 a2 im x 
1 hath roſe-ſhaped ' Flnoer, confiting of 5 Leaves, 


laced ina circular Order, and reft on the Fletuer- 
get fred becomes a membranactou ey a Fruit, 
cup, 4 Alea many ſinall mall Seeds. = 


29 know. but one | Bead, of Gi Plant at | preſent; 
(viz)... w 


MexTzELrA | fois & 
Mentzelia with e 


The Name was given do this Plant by N Plumicr, who 
Ji(covered it in the French Settlemerits in America, in Honour 

0 Dr. Mentzelius; who was Phyſician to the EleQtor of Bran- 
* and who publiſhed an Index of Plants, in Latin, 
Greet and High Dutch. 

This Plant grows plentifully in the Inland of Jeu, „ 
whence the Seeds were ſent to E 1 by the late Dr. illiam 
Haſfrun, which have ſucceeded i in the c-Garden at Chel- 


1 e m plant, which perihes ſoon after the Seeds are 
; ſo muſt be ſown on aHot-bed early in the ring, that 
M — be brought forward early in the on, other- 
vie they will not produce -ripe Seed in this Country. 
te Plants are come up about an Inch high, they ſhould | be 
Roy lanted into a ſeparate Half- penny- pot, filled with 
ght rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
— careful to ſhade them from the Sun, until they have taken 
new Root after which Time they muſt be conſtantly water- 
e — other Day, in warm Weather, and ſhould have freſh 


Kune afdirix Plum. Nev. Gen, 
ey and Fruit, , 


of * "<A and the Heat of the Bed in which t 
plunged. In about fix Weeks or two Months after tranſp 

ing, if the Plants have made a good” ys they will have 
filled the Pots with their Roots; when ſhoild be ſhifted 
into larger Pots, which - muſt be filled with light rich Earth, 
and then plunged into the Bark- bed in the Stove, that they 
may have Room to grow in Height, obſerving, as to 
water them duly, as alſo to admit freſh Air ta them every 

in warm Wea er with which Management the Plants will 
riſe to the Height of three Feet, and will produce ripe Seeds 
the latter End of Auguſt, or the g of September. 
Theſe Plants are c beſet all over with ſmall crooked 
Pines, by which — will faſten themſelves to whatever 
touches them, ſo ſtrongly, that by a Perſon's going near them, 


eaf, 
nt nts three — Ap are 22 25 in different 
Plants ; the Flowers of the 7 Male grow long Spikes, aud con- 
Wt » Apr og 22 ices, which are rr Far * 
the 444 the Female pho becomes a teſticulated F " 
ng a fog . Seed in each Cell. 


Day admitted to them, in proportion to the — pack : 


| r. Sent are; = as codes 3 bo bd. "e's "A ; 
| * Mancontau oof Hehe. ie e Pi- 
e eee ne 1 

2. 22 IALIS cata, min mee, is 
pin - CB. P. uns eo WY. — 

fe 19 2 fools, SA 4 
culated Mountain E 'g . 

Mzxzcustalis 9 | E 

Mountain,” ar 
i: 5 ends Ke Lare | incana mas... ge Ind: 
| 9 7 incana ee run. - Shrub- 
by hoary teſticu 404 Mera, 

The two fitſt Sorts are annual Plants, which g row wild in 
divers Parts of En No, » and are rarely propagat. pe; 
The Seeds thereo ſown, produce the two Get pr 


cuouſly, and are both gather'd indifferently for Medicinal Uſe. 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe by thoſe 
who would cultivate it: They will grow upon any Soil or 


Situation. 
The third and fourth Sorts « wild in ſhady Lanes indi- 
"of prend greatly at the Root : 


vers Parts of England, where 
e are never us'din Medicine. 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts are not Natives of this Country, 
but are 22 in curious ere Gardens for ney + F 
þt may "ay Jo propagated by y ſowi 72 2 ſoon after 

eſh Earth, where, if the Seeds are g 
the ] 25 will come up the 8 Spring, and 8 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well: But if the Plants 
from which the Seeds are taken, have not had ſome of the 
Male Plants, growing amongſt them, the Seeds will not grows 
xs I have ſeveral times TOES | 


| The Gee e, | * 


. Leaves are either whale, and fhay'd bite theſe of the 
Laurel, as in; the manur d + y Aut ——— in the wild 
Sorts; 7 — * fue Leaves, ' which expand in 
Form of a R wh is umbilicated, and are not eatable' 
$557 in 2 and 7 hve for the -mofl pare five hard Seeds in 


The Hie ue 
1. Mast iL us Germanica, folio laurius non 2 ve Meſ-. 
pilus Pa eftris. C. B. P. The Common 
call Medlar. 
2. M —— olio laurine, major. C. B. P. The large 
55 edlar. FREIE 
ESPILUs api folio, ris antha. 
3 4 Ti ni Yar ab e 
4. MzesPiLvus a, five oxyacantha, flore pleno. Tourn. 
nf e elbe, i 
5. Mesril us apr: folio laciniats. C. B. P. The Aza- 
rola or Neapolitan Medlar. : 
6. MeserLus ſpinoſa, pyri folio. H. T. The Pyracantha 
or Ev n Thorn. * Bri 
ESPILUS 2 ina acuta, biflora Britannica. Part. 
Theat, TheG en. * 


8. Mrsrirus feel froe PIAGET Virginiana. H. L. 


they will ſtick to the ths, and the Branches of the Plant The Cockſpur or Virginian Hawthorn. 
vill ſeparate and adhere to the Cloaths i in like Manner as the . MgsPILUs aculeata pyrifolia denticulata . ſplendens, fruc- 
deeds of Clevers or rang cat, oo tu infigni rutilo Virginienſis. Pluk. Phyt. The Virginian Med- 
| lar, with ſhining ves, and very red Fruit, communly c. 
| MENYANT HES , it Trifoliim Table, or Bog- The V Avarol with red Frutt. 
110. Masrirus Firginiana, apii folio, vulgari * major, 
. Plant is common upon aces in n Parts of grandioribus init. Pluk, Phyt. Virginian VPNs with 
England; but is never cultivated in — for which Reaſon | ong ſtrong 
| ſhall not trouble” the Reader with any farther Account of „ 11. MsriL us prumi 8 Vi irginiana non ſdinoſa, } ni- 
i. | | 22 * Pyr. irginian Hawthorn, with a Plum-leaf 
and d ruit. 
MERCURIALIS: [This Plant abba Name from Ar 12. MgsP1Lus folio ſubrotundo, fructu rubro, . The 
y, becauſe the Ancients had a Wo that the God Mercu- i Dwarf Medlar, with red Fruit. n 
ry brought this Plant i into Uſe] Mercury. | a 13. 'MesPILUs, folio" rotundiore, fructu nigro Subdulci. 
The | : »- Tourn. arf Medlar, with black Fruit. 
Characters are; | 4. ESPILUS api jul 425 eftris nd ms acantha, , 
The Leaves: are _ and gre 2 75 Pairs Abe I . þo albo, Cat. wthorn, 
Cup of the Flower confift ich expands, and it Se wits Fruit, | 


Mg$Pilus 1 non ſpinoſa Fac hu The 
=o Haw, with FA 55 F. f | 


rol 
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"The firſt of theſe Medlars was ; formerly more common in 
2 —— and Nurſeries than at preſent, for ſince the Dutch 


Ce — 


K K · 


ni ing mh it Aae obtain'd the Preferet 


e lcd than 


the — which Rach their being cultivated * 
greaert war 1 
the Hour 2 by budding of erefring 
Peer Acts upon either 


wo fl * the i Ny n 
v and ma After Ward tra ” 
— in N xd 1 by d 


n, either in Stan 
againſt an 7 — in both A Methods th e e 


40 725 * 2 


ny 


very well z but if the larger Sort” be ue on an 12 5 
Fruit and much But you muſt be careful in pru⸗ 
ning, orten their bear! hes, for the Fruit 
ing, noſt" part, produc'd a t the Extremity thereof 3 if 
they are — d, it will be cut away. 

& ar ho Plants will grow n 2855 any Soil; but the . 


wih de much larger u 


oil hep „ rather vi than 
Va upon a middli ing Soil ey. y -beft 


ere generell 


vou 

ue Fruits are permitted to remain upon the Trees till 
Onsber, When they will begin to fall; at, which time they 
muft be gather d when dry, and ge by * a Jy Place, Þ 
til 2 ecome ſoft, ang begin to 5 which is 

: ehh r the i 4 When n a n 

to od den before wh h they ate be Lak el al 
moſt impoſſble. to eat them.” 

The third Sort is ſo very common in England," that it e 
be to little Purpoſe to ſpend much Time i in treati of it, ſince 
the great Uſe 10 nich it is eh. in Eug 11. 
Fences, the manner of doing which is are dy Aeta 12 75 
2 ticle of Fences and Hen, hut ! would. only menti- 


it Aren beſt de ; or — 4 


greater quantity of 8 \ \ 

This may he ee hy lying dave i 
e 

expe es! EE nr ER 

way ear; are 

e 
ee or into a — — 

you may tmin them, according to: the In 
2 to be planted, It is commonly 
man before they begia to que 


|] ww ft 191? 1 

Ts. Gla enbury Thorn is prese in many Ga 
Curioſity : wes often produces ſome Bunches o owen 
Winter, and afterwards flowers again at the Seaſun wit 
common Sort; but doth in no other reſpect differ =p 0 
common Hawthorn : the fabulous Story of | its" 
Chriftmas-day in the Morning, flowering at Noon, by 
—_ at ight, is now on good Reaſon Gbdellen | 
altho*. i metimes happen, that there may be | 
Bunches Tu open on that Day, yet for the — 
it is later in the V ear beſate they appear; but this'in a ger 
meaſure depends on the mildneſs of the Seaſon, his Sor 


ropagated by bydding or grafting it 
Mente, and Won be dee eee e 


tio 
will greatly promote the r in the Winter; ” for * 
arg too much expoſed to cold Winds, the Flower - buch 


without opening, tho) in other teſpects ther Plant i « 


— ally as hardy as the common Sort, = may be Wenn in the 


l 1 9 2. 


ane Manes, Hawthorn is of larger Gro d chan any 


this Place, that there are two or three. Varieties of thi former, and is very hard x: „ may be pr owing 
Plant, commo ly obſerved in the Hedges near Londen, which the the Soeds; in the, ſame. e ln 
differ in the Size of their Leaves and Fr ruit 3 but that Sort — commonly abide in the RET till abs the fecond dg 2 


which produces the ſmalleſt Leaves is the beſt worth * wp 
ting for Hedges, becauſ their Branch ches alway ways, grow elk 

gether, ſo that the Hedge will clip mich * cloſer, and > 
more beautiful: for it is a common, Obſervation; Fh Ss 
Branches of all Sorts of Trees grow in a proportipaghes 4% 
ſtanck-to the Size of their Leaves. 

The faurth Sort ia a Variety of "the third; from oth ie mY 
fers in having fairdouble Klowers, This ie — by bei 
budded or. grafted upon the common Sort, àn K 
up with ragular Stems to the Height of — br Vun 
Feet, and when p anted in Wilderneſſes or other Plantations 
of Trees, being intermix'd with other flowering Trees. of the 
ſame Growth, makes a very fine Are N the Sea- 


ſon. of its Flowering, which .is. commonly moſt May ; 
the Flowers bein Beale” in I; e Cluſters Lackey: th 4 


mon Sort, but are very double: This Tree! is pretty common 
in th N ſeries near London. 

The :fzarola or See anti, has been introduced 
from Italy, where the Fruit is greatly eſtec med. This is ae 
propagated by budding or fate it upon Joche of the =" 
mon .Hawthqrn, and ſhould be Pang nted 70 a moiſt 


and a warm — where it will wan Bees xn 
Fruit, an Exgland, 7 are dr ke IT £51 
common * ru, but much larger, an bu 


eh ene they begin ta decay before they ** Wer. 5 15 5 en 


.I have obſerv'd theſe Trees in a Placesp ed 3 
oc 8 ſappoſing them tqo a er to 22 mt 
in, this Climate, without ſuch Aff ſtance ; 8 2 is. a very 
t Miſtake, 7 1 Have ſeen 3 more Froit St 
rees than were u : hole l Walks and they. ripen d 
well. and were' : 


e Pyracan ha 5 Ev vergreen orn, farmer in grea- 
ter Eſteein than at preſeht ; ;, it is The e nor 80 


Walls or. ee 3 


if i hay Pt it. affords a 1 ag greęable Fin 
of, Fruit 8 rut, being. 
74 U I re ret TH 5 e 


3 non 


re in ve 


ge Cluſters, ich Wach its ever- 

green {HALTS vo 1 of. 5 BY Wy g every Gar- 

j. Bat in Tanten de Wa it 5 every Part gf the, Free, 

in which its greateſt Beauty © 1 there che alway 8 be * 
Succeſſion of young Brahches hs 4; Naa 5 Fra 5 7 
ways produced _ the 9850 Wood; 8 
Branches whic ch;are 0 18 any: for 

want of ri FRA Is erving = Fr na TE Trees fa ; 
chis ind a Baye a nh Label extreme 
Parts; — 5 one Rell the e Tes be heap ce | 


need of 8 this T 


not be train'd up to a Standard, but mu 
ſtance of a Wall, or ſome other Buildi 


very hardy, and will grow in almoſt any 


always 
, to 4A rt it. It is 
or Situation ; but 


e c % - 


Our The teh 


only which was: Soleer Sins Yer: 


what 


Tres 1 en very 77 5 e can m 


Nepal therefore the moſh expeditious W 


to bud. ar 2 it upon the common 
mu 1. onth that the Lrees thus propagated will) not arrive 
to the itude as thoſe generally do which are propagated 
ED will produce Fruit much ſuoner ; but where 


to inereaſe thi 
3. tho] 


7 Gavcms have them in Perfection, they ſhoul d 
ye yroagid from eds... This Sort will, grow to th 

or twenty Feet, and may be train d uy 

. and Heads, and when planted; amongf v 


wif, regnſar Rem ane Growth, they make ; AN, agreeable 
Variety ; for in the & — .* they are in Bloſſom, they 
are v f wers being v , and are 
EARS great Bunches at the Excremity — — 
d in Aufumn, when the Fruit is ripe, which is ven laye, 
groyys in great Cluſters, they have a e \"Appexrance, 
and are:eſteem'd very good Feed for Deer. | 
he ninth, tenth, and, eleventh Sorts were = brought from 
Vir nia. ſeveral Years fince, and are {preſerved as Curioftie, 
io} may ans are Lovers of Trees. Theſe, may be pu- 
SP. 18 as the other Sorts, or by budding or graft 
tborn. ; may afterward 
ildexaebs, Quaxtors amongſt ather Tres 
Ne res, where they will afford an agree Ve 


ri 

i AGO grow. larger than the Other two; adi 

1 Son S, ou oqual the Cockſpur Hawthorn! ; and the 
U fruit are f 

ren 1 22. — di thergwith. 


large as Sale: z hani in ver 

eleventh; Sorts commonly grout tothe dire of 
thorn, with, which they may be intermix d, 
or Variety, in Wilderneſe Plantaüons. The Fruit of theſe 
two Kinds are hardly ſo large as thoſe of the common Hau- 
We ; but whether any of theſe Fruits are eatable, I dom tat 


preſent know; tho! I believe they are much the fame the 


common Sort. 
The fourteenth: Sort is a; Variety, the common Hnothrn, 
ein Hertforaſbim but 


wer Feen een d e ing! aun produce the qame agany is 
can't at preſent determine: however, it may be pro- 
pagated by budding or ing it upon the common Hawthorn, 
which is the; only: ſore etho.ea preſerve the Variety 3 tho 
there is nqthing more in it, than that itis uncummon· 

The fifteenth Sort has been lately introdimed amdng us from 
America : this is different from the other Sorts in the *ghape of 
the Leaves, and hath no Thorns upon the Branches; but whe- 
ther the Fruit willgontinue, of the ſame Colour 2. the 2 
2 5 „n 8 yet, be determined 3 ſinqs there are no Pl oy et 

08 oy ay produce. Fruit, that L jo o. 

e budding or grafting it uon the cmi ve 
rtborny and d Northy ofa Pe in allcurious Calldtion 
of arne d nellen e eee ee The 


FF 1 A 
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ih ? £ vet \'{ & * 
Wy + x 4+ Vw 9 274 — * 


—— | 


wan 


el Strength enong X e thi 
We b Which M a 5 be greatly increaſed :: 
but the Plants:thus-xaiſed will de more; to produce a great 


"amber of Suckers from their Root, which, | if not yearly 
me will grow up into a Confuſion, and ſtarve the old 


ones. . 
| produce their Flowers in Agri and May, and their 
4 commonly rip in Au but theſe are of no Uſe, 
except to pro the Plants; Which being 2 tedious Me- 
thod, — 1 22 * ons 
iſing ; tho it may em that ſome Varieties, 

Ea this W ay, as is often founch in many other Trees and 
Shrubs. 


METHONICA, the Superb Lily; enge. 
The Characters are Sb 5 et 


| * Wan een BANDS I) 

It bath a fleſpy, Raet in Form & 4 firait Ruler, which is ve- 
nomous : The. Stalk is climii . grow. alternately, 
and 475 like thoſe. of the Lily, but have 4 Claſpar at the 
End: The Flower 1s naked, conſiſting of fix Leaves, which are 
elegantly ſmudted, frather d, and reflex'd back, with fix Stami- 
na, (or Threads) ; in the Center of which ir the Ovary, which 
brcames an auwal. Fruit, divided into three Calli, containing Jeveral 


. . 


| i TERS 
& v%. a4%.4 Ss V4 


There is but one Specter of this Plant, at preſent Known 

. which 4 nnn ru nen unnd ANTI 8 117 ef 
Mer HOM A Malaberernmi HH L. Malabur Methonica, 
. ois d:: 


* 1 o - 
- * * ” 1 * * * * 1 , 
a the, Superb Bil of Ce. 
a? 


This beautiful Plant is: by parting the Roots in 
4% (when! the green Peaves are decay d).; which ſhould 
de planted int · Tots fill d with light ſandy; Earth, and may be 
expoſed to the open Air for about a Fortnight or three Weeks 
after, placing the Pots where they, may have/the Morring Sun 
till Eleven 6? Clock 5 and if the Seaſon ſhould: prove very dry, 

ou muſt now and then gently reſreſn them with Water; 
bt you muſt avoid giving them too much, (eſpecially: while 
the Roots are unactive) which will rot them in a ſhort 
Time; d 0G ib anew 2102 na ov3 alt 
Toward the End of Augu/# or the Beginning of September, 
you muſt remove the Pots into the Stoye, placing them where 
they may have free Air, but ſo as to bave a warm Situation; 
obſerving, as wa before directed, to reffeſn them gently with 


3 
* 
1 ** 1 a 7 
N * — * 


940 


| Water, but not to give em much until they appear above 
| Ground, which is commonly in November, provided they have 


Wenk enonghs, otherwiſe they wil not come up till-afte 
Chriſtmas; When the Leaves begin to appear above Ground; 
you muſt ingteaſe the Quantity of Water before given them; 
ud place a Stiek down by the to hich the Stem ſhould 
de falten'd;; to ſuppbrt it, otherwiſe it will trail upon the 
Ground : You ſhould alſo obſerve to. place the Pots ſo that 
they may not ſtamd too neat! any large growing Plants, vchich 
my hang over them, whereby theſe Plants will- be dra miup, 
which will prevent their | flowering 3: but they muſt; at this 
daſon, be kept pretty warm, in order to encourage them t 
lover, The Heat with which they thrive! beſt, is about ten 
Dertees above temperate, (as mark d on Mr. Fowler's Boraui- 
en Thermume tors) but you muſt never let them have a leſsthan 
(emperate Heat, leſt the Roots ſhould periſn::n:n:n 

Off- ſets taken from the old Roots are commonly two 
tree Years before they flower; during which Time they 

not be tranſplanted, but the Earth in the upper art of 
he Pots ſuould he talen out, and freſh put in every Vear; to 


he- | 

igi- Moe the Roots ; being very careful in doing this not to 
in e or diſturb the ſame. In uh and Augit ther Pots 
m Eu be expoſed to che open Air, if the Scaſon be waum z but 


non. be other Part af the. Nen they mult be, inued in the 
Ne. n „„ „ een: 10 1b 02 8 07 An tu 
l 3 q : *” TIL VIDA As 
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ee pa, eſe, becauſe the Leaves of this Plant 
are very mall} Spignel, | | 
Tue Charatters are: 32 
I en umbelliferous Plant, with very narrow Leaves : 
Seeds are, large, lng and Rriated : 7; => 
it hath a perennial Root. m3 


cinal Uſe . ſeldom 88 It 
may be pr Lek, which Id be ſown in An 

eee 
pear, When be from Weeds; and 


0 car 
in very dry Weather muſt be refreſh'd with Water. In this 


Place the remain until Autumn following, 
W planted into a ſhady. Border, about a 


F where they may remain for Uſe; They 

x4 po diy, ing their Roots in Autumn, whi 
is 2222222 . 8 hc 
 MEZEREON. Vid Thymelea. 

. MICROSCOPE, a Dioptrical Inſtrument, by means of 
which, very minute or ſmall Objects are repreſented very large, 
and capable of being view'd very diſtinctly, according to the 
Laws of Refraction. et 
This Inſtrument may be! of ſingular Uſe to a curious In- 
quirer into the Operation of Vegetative Nature, by viewing 
nicely the, ſeveral, minute Veſſels and Parts of Vegetables, in 
pede to diſcover their various Uſes, and how the Buſineſs of 
Vegetation is carried on. n 411 


Mg ono kind of daide e ür n gan? Oe 

' MILDEW, is 2 Diſeaſe that happens to Plants, and is 
cauſed by a dewy Moiſture which falls on them, and continu- 
ing, for want of the Sun's Heat, to draw it up, by its Acri- 


= * 
„ * 


y corrodes, gnaws, and ſpoils the inmoſt Subſtance of the 


mon 
Plant, and hinders the Circulation af the nutritive Sap, upon 


which the Leaves begin to fade, and the Bloſſoms and Fruit 


n 4 Or, 9 nich F c 

Melde is rather 3 conerete Subſtance, which exſudes thro? 
the Pores of the Leaves. £93 vile $46) I v lid 058 G 
Wat che Gardeners commonly call Ale, ia an Inſect, 
— is frequently found in great Plenty, preying upon this 


Othars ſay, That A414 is a thick clammy Vapour, ex- 
haled in the Spring and Summer from Plants, Bloſſoms, and 
even: the'Earthi itſelf, in doſe ſtill Weather, where there is 
neither Sun enough to draw it upwards to any conſiderable 
Height, nor Wind of Force ſtrong enough to diſperſe it ; and 
that, hanging in the lower Regions, wheri the Cold of the 
mrening comes, on, it condenſes and. falls on Plants, and with 
its thick. clammy Subſtance ſtops the Pores, and by that means 
prevents Perſpiration, and hinders the Sap from aſcending to 
nouriſh” the Flowers, Shoots, &c. 

Others ſay, That Mildew is a corrofive or nipping Dew, 
proceeding from the Vapours that are exhaled by the Earth, 
which being drawn up, and falling down again on the tender 
opening Buds, infeRs them by its Acrimony, and hinders the 
Circulation of the nutritious Sap in the proper Veſſels; upon 
which the Leaves begin th fade} and the Bloſſoms and Fruit 
receive a very great Prejudice. | : 
Some make this Obſervation, That the Places moſt liable 
to Mildew are incloſed Grounds and Vallies, and thoſe that 
lie tending td the Eaft:;z: and the Reaſons: that they give why 
thoſe Grounds 'which - lie from the Horizon to the Eaſt are 
moſt ſubject to Mildew and: Affing, may be by the San's 
attracting thoſe Vapours towards it, after the er that 
— Hive in a Room draws: the Air to it: So the 
dun having [ſet theſe in Motion, and not having Strength 
enough tom da them into the middle Region, to form 
them inta . Cloud, he does yet draw them till he is 
below our Horizon, and then theſe Deus tend to the 
Parthic; from whence they were exhaled, and in Motion 
tb the Wirt da, as it were, fall upon that Ground which 
lies Kaſtivard z at right Angles, and 1 is moſt offenſive 
aba 1 n wont „ on e e arte ors bt . 

But᷑ I take the true Cauſe of the Mildew uppearing moſt 
upon'Plantz:which are expoſed! to the Eaſt, to proceed from a 
dry Tenmperature in the Air Whem the Wind-blows from that 
Pont, vrhich ſtops the Pores of Hlants and prevents their Per- 
ſpirationg; whereby the Juiers bſithe Plants are concreted upon 
the gurface of their Leaves, which being of a-ſweetiſh Natures 


Inſects are intioed thereto, where: ap fy tn. 
thein Egge; and imultipy fo fuſt as to cover! the 
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whole Surfaces of Plants, and by their corroding the Veſlels, 
9 5 Motions of their Sap ; and it is very EV that 
the Excrements of theſe Inſects may enter Veſſels 
Plants, and by mixing with their Juices may ſpread the In- 
fection all over them: For it is obſervable, that whenever a 
Tree has been greatly affected by this Mildew, it ſeldom: re- 
covers it in two or three Years, and many Times, never is in- 
tirely clear from it after. WOT. 

- Others ſuppoſe, that the Reaſon why Vallies afford ,more 
Moiſture than Hills, is becauſe of the Dew which is attracted 
from the Earth and Herbs as before ; and that they do afford 
more Moiſture than Hills (they fy) is often ſeen by the Miſts, 
which are more frequent on them than on Hills: This bei 
| e Sun in the Day-time, and wanting Wind to aſ- 
otion, hangs in the lower Region, and when the Sun 
with its thick clammy Subſtance, 
Plant or Tree from aſcending to 
nouriſh its Flowers or Shoots in thoſe whoſe Bark is tender and 

ng, and the Pores open with the Heat of the Seaſon. |. 
This Dew has been obſerved in the great-leav'd Cherries, 
ſuch as the Black Heart, the White Heart, &c. to fall upon 
them at the Top, Beginning of the Midſummer- 


drawn b 
fiſt its M. 
ſets; it falls upon the Plants 
and hinders the Sap of the 


juſt at the a 
ſhoot, which has ſo ſtopp'd the Shoot that it has ſhot forth in 
other Places below; and that on the Top of theſe Shoots there 
have been many ſmall Flies feeding on this Dew, and that it 
may plainly” be ſeen and taſted on the Leaves of Oak and 


Maple. ü ent. 
Some are of Opinion, that Mildews and Blights are the 
ſame Thing: But others again, that Mildew is quite another 
Thing than Blaſtings. They fay, Mildews are cauſed from 
the enſation of a fat and moiſt Exhalation in a hot and 
dry Summer, from the Bloſſoms and Vegetables of the Earth, 
and alſo from the Earth itſelf, which is condenſed into a fat 
lutinous Matter by the Coolneſs and Serenity of the Air, and 
down on the again; Part of ' which-refts upon the 
Leaves of the Oak and other Trees, whoſe Leaves are Imooth, 
and for — — do not ſo eaſily admit = Moiſture into 
them, as the Elm and other rougher Leaves do. 
Other Parts of Mildew: reſt upon the Ears and Stalks of 
I beat, beſpotting the ſame with a-different Colour from what 
is natural, being of a glutinous Subſtance, by the Heat of the 
Sun, and binds up ſo cloſe the tender Ears of Wheat, that it 
2 the Growth, and occaſions it to be very light in the 


Some are of Opinion, that Mildews are the principal Food 
of Bert, it being ſweet, and eaſily convertible into Honey. 
© MILIUM, [fo call'd of Mille, Lat. a-Thouſand, becauſe of 
the Multitude of its Grains] Millet. Ft * 


The Characters are; 


It hath a loſe divided Panicle and each fingle Flower bath a 
Calyx, conſiſting of two Leaves, which are inſtead of Petals, ta 
protect the Stamina and Piſtillum of the Flower, which after- 
wards becomes an opal ſhining Seed. e bo 
The Species are een 
1. MiIiun ſemine luteo. C. B. P. 
Millet. . „ NY Ogg 2109s) 
2. Mitivm. ſemine albo. G B. P. 
Seed 8 


" Kb vid 7 
'Yellow or common 
tun sd to golden. 
Millet, with a white 


I Mix run ſemine nigro. C. B. P. Millet, with a black 


Rds Mr111UM arundinaceum, ſubrotunds . . 1 
tum. C. B. P. Reed-like Millet, 2 


| with roundiſh Seeds; com- 
only call d Sorgo or Guiney Corn 
| or! Pf «ry * * 0 1 p 


There are ſome other Varieties of theſe Plants, which chief- 
ly differ in the Colour of their Seeds, which will be to little 
urpoſe to enumerate in this Place, thoſe here'mention'd be- 
1 the principal Sorts which 1 have obſerved growing in Eng- 


The three firſt Sorts are Varieties of each other, and only 
differ in the Colour of their Seeds; which Difference will 
ariſe from the ſame Seeds very 
ers, tho' the White 


ISS 5 | | 


. 


dens, where the Seeds do generally ripen very well. 
dry Soil, but not too thick, becauſe theſe Plants divide into 
ſeveral and ſhould have much Room; and when 


A 


— 


y ome uh; they "Hhould be clear'd from Werd, a, 
ih deep Gl, in Port Tine, bettet fe Aer 


r — 
of prevent titir hure Growth." In He theſe Sd, l = 


when it muſt be c 
other Grain. 


down; and beaten out,” as'is praQiiſeq ; 
14 wt 10971 n r . 
"The Cuiney Corn ariſes con 


hy * 
* 

* &* « 
5 


ommonly to be ten or twelve . 
high, arid has joined Stalks Hke the Reed 3 upon . N 
which the Panicles are produced,” which are very large, i wv 
alſo the Grains. "This Sort will come up very > if fon 
as the former, but ſeldom x its Seeds With"us, emden 
the Seaſon be very wm. eg; LO 


 MILLEFOLIUM, "ſo ene, 2 che Leaves had 2 tho, 
ſand Inciſions. Pliny relates, that . hen influg 
ed by Chiron in Phyſick and the Art of curing Wounds, eur 
Telephus, wounded by bis own Sword, with this/Plant; wy 
hence it was call'd Achillza. It is alſo cal d rate, g 
Perl, an Army, becauſe this Plant is uſefull in curing ch. 
Wounds of Soldiers in an Army] Yarrow, Milfil r 


There are ſeveral Sorts of this Plant, Whi@Ware cults 

in Botunick Gardens for Variety; hut as they are rarely pr. 

pagated for Uſe,. ſhall paſs them over without 'itiining then 
ws 


and only obſerve, that the common Sort; wich grows in 
Plenty upon dry Banks, in moſt Parts of Bijglavd, is that wii 
is order'd for Medicinal Ute. 
MILLERIA, 5 
The Character are; 2 3 
It hath a c | 


ompound Flower confifting of ſeveral Flores 
one half Pliret, contained in one common D he th 
Flirets are barren, and the half Fleret, which it fruity *; 
Putceeded ly one Sted, which is ſurrounded by Fg ub 
r. MiLLERIA antua erefta major, \ foliis conjugatic, far 
bus ſpicatis Iuteis, Houft, Greater wk ho Miller 
with Leaves growing oppoſite, and yellow Flower gov 
IN A SPIKE, ; | 
2. MILLERIA annua erecta minor, foliis parietarie, fin 
bus er foliorum alis. . Houft, - Leſſer upright annual Mille 
with pellitory Leaves, and the Flowers growing from the Wi 
of the Leaves. 
3. MiLLERIA anma eretta ramoſior, ſoliit maculati, + 
fundius | ferratis. Martyn. Cent. 1. Upright branching . 
nual ria, with ſpotted Leaves, which are deeph 
Miri EN IA amua erefta minor, folio parietaric 


_ ing 
floribus ex foliorum alis. Leſſer upright annual Milleria, wit 
Flowers growing from th 


a longer pellitory Leaf, and the 


ves. 101 
0 - 
. 
" - 
#4 CESS 


The two firſt Sorts were diſcovered by the late Dr. Jill 
Houftoun at Campechy in the Year 1731, who-conſtituted th 
Genus, on finding the Characters differing from all the G 
nuss which were before eſtabliſhed. The Seeds of both thel 
Sorts he ſent to ſeveral curious Perſons in England and Fla 
where they have ſucceeded del. 

The other two Sorts were diſcovered by Mr. Nobert Mili 
Surgeon, at chy in the Year 1734, from whence ht {ent 


their Seeds into England, where they have alſo ſucceeded ver 


well. The third Sort nearly reſembles the firſt in is Leaves, 
Flowers and Growth; but branches a little more than that 
doth, and the Leaves are ſpotted with Black; the Flowe 
alſo are a little larger. The fourth Sort, which is for 
what like the ſecond, grows taller, and doth not branc 
from the Bottom as the ſecond doth ; the Leaves are al 
much longer, but there appears no Difference in their Flo 
ers. Gies e | * ty | 
The Seeds of theſe: Plants ſhould be ſown ealy in 
Spring, on a. moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants 
come up about two Inches, they ſhould be each tranſplant 
into a ſeparate Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and the 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tannen Bark, bei 
careful to ſhade them from the Sun until they haue taken Root 
as alſs to water them frequently. After the Plants are 199 


they ſhould have a large Share of free Air admitted to then 
12 of che Glaſſes of the Hot-bed every Day whe" * 
Veather is fair; and they muſt be conſtantiy watered ©'* 


Day in hot Weather, for they are very thirſty Plant. . 
this Maj „che Plants will-in Manch aſter tranſp 

ing riſe to a conſiderable Height; therefore they ſhould 
ſhifted into larger Pots, and placed in the Stove, Pl"? 
them into the Bark-bed, where they may have Room to es 


eſpecial 


een the fr and third Sorts, „ which ana grow & he of Von muſt allo 6bſerye to give them a greater Share of Air, 


ich, Were they are well manag 
nine Fer — 1 8 bi c above three Feet high, and 
— ſpread their Branches very fat, ſo theſe may be allowed 
len FO) :4dle of Fuly theſe Plants will begin to flower, and 
fe vil be 72. after ; therefore t * be ga- 
— as ſoon as they — of a dark brown Colour, other- 
will ſoon fall off, ' eſpecially thoſe of the two large 
«hich will drop on the leaſt Touch when they are ripe, 
Theſe Plants will continue flowering till Micbaelmas or later, 
if the Seaſon proves favourable ; but when the Cold of the 


Autumn comes on, they will ſoon decay. 
The Characters are; 


ber confiſts of one Leaf, which is ſhaped lite a Fun- 

1 74 — many n in the Gunter : theſe Flowers are col- 
2 mats a round Head; from the Bottom of the Flower riſes 
the Piſtillum, which afterwards becomes an oblong; t, jointed 


* 


Ped, which opens both Ways, and contains in each Partition one 
roundiſh Seed. 
The Species are; | 
1. MimosA ſeu frutex ſenſibilis. Tourn. The common 
Cnfitive Plant. | 


Mruos A humilis, fruteſcens, & ſpinoſa, ſiliguis congle- 
ht Plum. Dwarf abb Hh mble 4 t, having Thorns, 
and the Pods growing together in Bunches. . 

3. MINOSA — horridiuſcula, & ſenſitiva magis. H. R. 
Par. Greater itive or Humble Plant, with very ſharp 


Thorns. oy . * . 

4. Mimosa latifolia, filiculis in orbem glomeratis. Tourn, 
Broad-leaved or common Humble Plant. | 

5. MimosA ſpuria de Pernambucg, dicta Mimoſa Italica. 
Zan. The ſlothful Senfitive Plant: vulgo. 

6. MiMosA herbacea procumbens & ſpinoſa, caule guadran- 
da, filiquis quadrivaluibus. Houft. Trailing herbaceous 
prickly Senſitive Plant, with ſquare Stalks, and Pods having 

Ils. 
* Minos A fruticoſa ſpinoſa, filiquis latis hir ſutis & arti- 
tis, Houft, Prickly bby Senſitive Plant, with broad 
in jointed Pods. 


. Minos non ine paluftris & herbacea, procumbens, 
. 


Wore luteo pleno. Smooth marſh herbaceous trailing 
nlitive Plant, with full yellow Flowers. 
9. MimoSA fruteſcens Ea & hirſuta, tenuibus acaciæ 
folus, filiguis articulatis. Hout. Shrubby and hairy 
niitive Plant, with narrow Leaves like the Acacia, and 
jointed Pods, | 
10. MimosA humilis fruteſcens & ſpinoſa, foliis acaciæ la- 
toribus, ſliquis — . —— ſhrubby and prickly Sen- 
tive Plant, with broad Acacia Leaves, and Pods growing in 
luſters, | 
11. MimosA herbacea non ſpinoſa minima repens. Sloan. 
at. Jan. The leaſt creeping herbaceous Senſitive Plant, 
vithout Spines, commonly called Senſitive Graſs. 


The firſt Sort is commonly known by the Name of Senſitive 
unt, to diſtinguiſh it from the others, which are generally 
Ad Hunble Plants, becauſe upon being touch'd, the Pe- 
licle of their Leaves falls downward ; whereas the Leaves of 
the other Sort are only contracted upon the Touch. 

Theſe Plants are all propagated from Seeds, which muſt be 
Jown upon a Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants 
come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots fill'd with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into a freſh Hot-bed, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root: after 
which you muſt often refreſh them with Water, and let them 
e Air in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, always 
®ſerving to keep the Bed in a good Temper for Heat, as alſo 
o cover the Glaſſes every Night with Mats, which will greatly 
keiltate their Growth. | | 
With this Management, in about a Month's Time, the 
Pants will have greatly advanced, and their Roots will fill the 
%; therefore you muſt remove them into larger Pots, by 

them out of thoſe they are in, together with the 
Exrth, which ſhould be preſerved: to their Roots; and (after 
Ving pared off the Roots which were matted round the Out- 
We of the Ball of Earth) you muſt place the Plants into the 
Pot, filling them up with the like rich Earth; then 


Jou muſt ſhad 3 . 
adure the - bp until they have recover'd, aka able to 


Plunge them into the Hot-bed; obſerving to water them well 
wy have taken Root; and if you ſee the Plants incli- 
le to droop, when the Sun ſhines warm upon the Glaſſes, 


as the Seaſon advances in Warmth ; but you mult never expoſ; 
m'to the r Air, which will 5 only retard their 
owth,” but alſo deſtroy the ſenſitive Quality; ſo that I have 
ſeen ſome Plants of theſe Kinds, which, after having been 
expoſed the open Al» fen Days, have reh loſt chi 
otion, | | | 


Ide firſt of theſe Sorts, if duly water'd and preſerved. in 
kindly Warmth, will grow, in the Compafs of 2 —— 5 
the Height of eight or nine Feet, and produce great Quanti- 
ties of Flowers; but unleſs the Autumn proves very favour- 
able, the Seeds do ſeldom ripen, and the Plant bei 
tenderer than the other Sorts, is rarely preſerved: thro! the 
Winter, tho? placed in the warmeſt Stoves ; fo that we are 
_— to procure the Seeds from Abroad. 

ſecond Sort is of much humbler Growth, ſeldom riſing 
above two Feet high, but branches out very much, and is be- 


ſet with Thorns : This will abide two or three Years, if pre- 
ſerved in a good Stove, and generally ptoduces Seeds every 


Year; ſo that it is now become very common in the Engliſh 


Gardens, being the eaſieſt to preſerve, and the moſt plenti 
in ſeeding of at the Sorts. i plentiful 


The third Sort hath very broad Leaves, and is greatly | 
with ſharp "Thorns : This will riſe to the Height of _ E 
Feet, but has generally very ſlender Branches, and is tenderer 
than the laſt-mention'd : It rarely produces Seeds in this Coun- 
try, but may be preſerved thro” the Winter in a very good 
Stove. . 


The fourth Sort has the quickeſt Motion of all the Kinds at 
preſent in England: This is ſomewhat like the third in Ap- 
pearance, but grows more erect, and hath fewer Spines, and 
the Flowers are of a different Colour. The Seeds of this 
Kind are frequently brought over from Barbadoes, where, by 
the Plenty of Seeds brought over, it ſeems to be the moſt com- 
mon in that Country, 

The fifth Sort is preſerved in Botanick Gardens for Variety, 
but is a Plant of no great Curioſity : It hath ſomewhat the 
Appearance of the firſt Sort, and will grow ere to the 
Height of five or ſix Feet, and produce great Quantities of 
8 but it having no Motion upon being touch'd, renders 
it = — 2 the others. | 
The fixth, ſeventh and eighth Sorts were diſcovered b 
late Dr. William Houftoun Ls Vera Cruz, from — Hakaa = 
ſent their Seeds into England, from which many Plants were 
raiſed, The ſixth Sort riſes to the Height of three Feet, and 
hath flender ſquare Stalks, . which are ſtrongly armed with 
Spines. This is a perennial Plant, which creeps at the Root; 
ſo that it may be propagated by the Suckers, which are pro- 
duced pretty plentifully, This hath not as yet produced any 
Flowers in England, for the Shoots generally die to the Root 
in Winter, and riſe again the following Spring, The Leaves 
of this Sort do not only cloſe on being touched, but alſo fall 
downward, ſo that it is ranked rows: thoſe Kinds which are 
commonly called humble Plants, 

The ſeventh Sort riſes to the Height of ſix or ſeven Feet, 
and hath a woody Stem, which is ſtrongly armed with crooked 
Spines. The Leaves conſiſt of ſeveral Wings, which have 
very narrow Pinne ; theſe Leaves are alſo beſet on their under 


Side with ſharp crooked Spines all along the Midrib, ſo that it 


is troubleſome to go amongſt the Plants in the natural Place 
of their Growth. The Flowers of this Kind are of a bright 
purple Colour, which are ſucceeded by flat hairy jointed Pods, 
in which are included the Seeds.. This Sort grows very plen- 
tifully in moiſt rich Places about La Vera Crux, in the Spaniſh 
We/t- Indies. | | | 6 
is Plant hath produced Flowers in England, but hath not 
perfected Seed, tho? it hath lived over the Winter, and has 
grown to a large Size. The Leaves of this Sort cloſe ver 
ſoon on the Touch, but they fall downward very flowly, ſa 
that it is not ranged amongſt the humble Plants. 
The eighth Sort grows plentifully in ſtanding Waters 
near La Vera Cruz, where the Branches float on the Water, 
in like Manner as do the Pond-weeds in this Country : But 
where the Water dries up, and leaves the Plants while the 
are young, they will grow more ere& ; and thoſe of them 
which have grown in England, have riſen to the Height of four 
or five Feet ; but they ſpread themſelves on every Side, and 
required ſome Support, when they were full- grown. This 
Sort hath produced Flowers in England, but hath not perfected 
Seed; and being an annual Plant, is at preſent loſt in Europe. 
This is one of thoſe commonly called Senſitive Plants, for the 
Leaves do not fall on being touched. The ninth and tenth 


Sorts were diſcovered by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, at Car- 
thagena, from whence he ſent their Seeds into England, which 


have ſucceeded in ſeveral Gardens of the Curious. Theſe are 


both of them of the humble Kind, their Leaves falling on the 
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flighteſt Touch. They will both of live thro? the Win- 
ter, if they are placed in a e pls, 13: 38 43-48 
The eleventh Sort is very come v4 in G 8 Til. 
ereeps to the Ground, and grows in ſhort thick Tufts: 1 
7 quick in its Motion; for, on drawing a Stick over the 
Plants, they will immediately contract, and Ieave the Im- 

effon for ſome Time, till the Plants recover. s 
Theſe Plants were moſt of them thought to be Annuals 
formerly, becauſe upon the firſt Approach of cold Weather 
they were deftroy*4 ; but ſince the modern Invention of Bark- 
ſtoves, moſt of theſe Sorts have been FR two or three 
Yeats, and do produce Seeds very well. , ob 

The Stove in which theſe Plants are placed in Winter, 
ſhould be kept to Anana's Heat, (as mark'd on Mr. Fawler's 
Thermometers) ; and during that Seaſon they ſhould be frequent- 
ly refreſh'd with Water, which muſt be placed in the Stove at 
leaſt twenty-four Hours before it be uſed, that it may have 
nearly an equal Warmth to the Air of the Stove z but you 
muſt not give it to them in large Quantities, which will rot 
meir Roots, and cauſe them to decay: You muſt alſo obſerve 
to pick off all decay'd Leaves which may appear at that Sea- 
fon which, if not taken off, will harbour Inſects, to the 

eat Prejudice of the Plants. . 
But where there is not the Conveniency of a good Stove to 
preſerve theſe Plants thro' the Winter, their Seeds may be an- 
nually procured, and a few Plants raiſed, which may be 
kept in a Hot-bed under Glaſſes, where they will continue 
until the Cold approaches in Autumn, and, being a great Cu- 
riofity, are worthy of Care in every good Garden. 

The Philoſophical Reaſon of the ſudden Motion of this 
Plant, upon its being touch'd, has not, that I know of, been 
explain'd by any Perſon ; but I ſhall here inſert what has been 
advanced on that Head, ® _ | 
The Phænomenon thereof is worthy Admiration, that not 
only in the Evening, or towards Night, but at all-Hours of the 
Day, with the leaſt Touch of a Stick, or gentle one with the 
Hand, the Leaves, juſt like a Tree a dying, droop, and com- 
plicate themſelves with all the Quickneſs imaginable, and 
preſently after erect and recover themſelyes, returning to 
their former Pofition ; ſo that a Perſon would be induced 
to think they were really endow'd with the Senſe of Feeling. 

This ſeem'd ſo hard to be diſcover'd, that a curious Ha- 
labarian Philoſopher, upon his obſerving the Nature of this 
Plant, ran mad; = as Ariſtotle is ſaid to have flung himſelf 
headlong into the Sea, becauſe he could not comprehend the 
Ebbing and Flowing thereof. 

The Reaſon of theſe, Plants thus drooping and reviving a- 
gain ſo ſoon, may be accounted for as follows : 

It is occaſion'd by the Structure of their Muſcles or Fibres, 
their Nerves, their Valves, and their Pores. 

Firſt, By reaſon that the interior Nerves which belong to 
their ſuperior Muſcles or Fibres of the Leaves being wider 
than thoſe exterior which belong to the inferior; and therefore 
the Vapour aſcending out of the Earth thro' the inferior 
Nerves, as they are pretty broad, having a large Influence on 
the upper Fibres of the f, and by reaſon of the Situation 
of the Valves croſs-wiſe, not being able to return to the 
Earth, dilate themſelves with reſpect to their Latitude, and 
abbreviate them in Longitude, and ſo erect the Leaves on 
which theſe Fibres are rnferted, to ſuch a Height, as their Ar- 
ticulation or Flexibility will permit. | 

Hence it is, that by the Inflation of the ſuperior Muſcles, 
and the Erection of the Leaves, the Breath which is in the 
inferior Muſcles or Fibres of the Leaves, fo preſſed and fo 
forced to open the Valves and Pores cut of the narrower Nerves 
loooking into the broader or wider, and then to croſs over 
with the other Spirits in the wider Nerves into the ſuperior 
Muſcles of the Leaves, and raiſe them upwards; and that ſo 
much the more, becauſe the inferior Valves, by their Situation 
8 hinder the Deſcent of the Fumes again into the 

round. | FP | 

The Spirits then aſcending out of the Earth in pretty large 
Quantities, and pretty ftrong, . thro* the interior and wider 
Nerves, do not ſuffer the Valves, out of the wider Nerves, 
entering into the narrower, to be open'd, or the Fumes to 
croſs thro* theſe out of the wider Nerves into the narrower. 
When therefore the ſuperior Part of the Leaves are touch'd 
with the Hand, then the Spirits in thoſe upper Parts of the 
Leayes being driven moxe vehemently by that Touch, tend 
downwards, thro? the interior and wider Nerves, and by that 
means open the Valves and Pores, which look from the wider 
and inward Nerves into the outward and narrower, and, 
reaſon of the St of the Valves croſs-wiſe, being not 
able to deſcend, they aſcend thro' them, and, by their Aſcent, 
ſhut up the Valves looking from the narrower Nerves into the 
broader, and ſo N deſcend into the inferior Muſcles 


or Fibres of the Leaves, and by inflating them, and abbreviating 


them as to their Length; bend thoſe lower Lea ech 
theſe Ale ar Flexibility. will allow of., che 
Then, after thoſe Leaves have been fo prefe'd. Unna 
and the Hand remoyed from the Plant, the Exhalations 
the Earth afcend into the Stalk in greater Quantities thy! m. 
inward and wider Nerves,. and thro alves that eo the 
them thro”. 7 exterior and narrower, and by that r, 
ſhut thoſe Valves which come from the wider and 
Nerves into the exterior, and then proceeding forward, 
the Exhalations) croſs over to the ſuperior Muſcles 
Leaves; and by inflating thoſe, they ſomewhat raiſe the 
which were depreſs'd; and by that ſmall Sublatation 


Valves in the narrower Nerves, out of the exterine Nan 
into the interior, and ſo croſs over to the wider ang ; 


Fung 
in great Quantities exhaling out of the Earth into them 
cloſing thoſe Valves, which go into the narrower N * 


0 * terminated in the ſuperior Muſcles of the 

ves, by tions perpetually aſcending. 

ao, thro? the wider Nerves ; which Leaves, as 12 
arts are full of copious Exhalations, ſo the are thereby a 

lated. 3 f e 


MINT. Vid: Mentha. ; 
MIRABILIS PERUVIANA. 73d: Jalapa, 
MISLETOE. N, Viſcum in the Appendix, | 


MITELLA, [fo call'd of Mitella, Lat. a He Mine, 
cauſe the Seed- veſſel of this Plant reſembles a Biſhop's Ma 


Baſtard American Sanicle. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a perennial Root : The Cup of the Flower confi f 
one Leaf, and is divided into five Parts : The Flower em 
five Leaves, which expand in form of a Roſe : The Ova h 
comes a roundiſh Fruit, which terminates in a Point, gajiny 


the Top, in form of « Biſhop's Mitre, and full of m 
eed. 


The Species are ; 

1. MiTELLA Americana, florum petalis integrir. Tan, 
American Mitella, whoſe Flower-leaves are intire. 

2. MiTELLA Americana, florum petalis fimbriatis, Tun 
— Mitella, with fringed Flower-leaves. ' 
23. MiTELLA Americana, flore ſquallide 3 . 
Baerh. Ind. American Mitella, wi! hairy Flowers of * 
purple Colour. | 


4. MiTELLAa Americana maxima tinctorig. Inft. Rk 
The Arnotto or Anotto, 


The firſt three Sorts are preſerved in curious Botaid 
Gardens for Variety; but there being very little Beauty inter 
Flowers, they are ſeldom propagated in Gardens for Pls 
They are very hardy, and will thrive in almoſt any Soil u & 
tuation, and may be propagated either from Seeds, or by pat 
ing their Roots, which may be done either in Spring or A 
tumn, in the Manner as is practiſed for Pohyanthys's, &c, ul 
being planted in a ſhady Situation, will grow very vigorouly3 
ſo that, for the ſake of Variety, a few Roots may be u 
mitted in ſhady Borders where few better Plants will thrive. 

The fourth Sort riſes to the Height of ten or twelve beet, 
and hath a woody Stem, which is beſet with many Branches 
at the Top, which are furniſhed with broad Leaves, ſaped 
ſomewhat like a Heart; from theſe Branches the Flow 
come out in ſmall Cluſters, which conſiſt of ſeveral Lewes 
and expand in form of a Roſe; theſe are of a pale fd 
colour. The Flowers are ſucceeded. by brown Pods, pet 
like a Mitre, and are echinated on the Outſide in the ſam 
Manner as the Cheſnut ; in which Pods are contained man 
irregular Seeds, which are of a red Colour, | 

he Seeds of this Plant are uſed. to make a Dye, b). the 
Inhabitants of America. The Manner of preparing it W. 
follows: They ſteep the Seeds in Water, until the outer 
red Part is diſſolved intirely from them; then the) boi] th 
Water which is impregnated, ſeveral Times, (after. the Ga 
manner as they do the Juice of the Sugar Cant) until it be 
comes of a pretty thick Conſiſtence ; then they put it int 
Canraſs, which is ſpread over a. Fire of hot Aſhes, which 
not flame, to bring it to a farther Conſiſtence, when the) | 
it up into Balls, which are ſent into Europe, where it i O 


in in. | |; _ 2 Bodie 
ndians make uſe of this Colour to paint their 


yi 
The [ng | | 
eſpecially when they go to War, in order, as ſome ſuppoſe, 1 
prevent their diſcovering the Blood when they are TY 
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5 of the ſame Colour, ſo is ſuppaſed to make them 
bing ln But the chief Uſe of It is to prevent the - 
©: and Flies from annoying them. This Dye is alſo mix'd 
ich Chocolate to give it a Colour. $: n 
1 ws in the warmeſt Parts of America, from whence the 
i ve pretty frequently ſent into Englend:: Theſe Seeds 
ſhould be Fown early in the Spring of the Year, in ſmall Pots 
glled with light rich Earth, which ſhould be plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanner's-bark; and the Earth ſhould be 

uently watered, to forward the Vegetation of the Seed. 
ben the Plants are come up two Inches high, they ſhould be 


red rich Earth, and then plunged again 
ners-bark, 


Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, to admit freſh 
3 Plants. With this Management the Plants will 
ow to be 2 Foot high * the Middle of Fuly, and will have 
fled the Pots with their Roots; therefore they ſhould then be 
out of the Pots, and their Roots carefully trimmed, 
ind then put into Pots a little larger, and plunged again into 
de Hot-bed, and managed as before. Theſe Plants may re- 
main in the Hot-bed until toward Michaelmas, when the Nights 
in to be cold, at which Time they muſt be removed into 
the Stove, and plunged: into the Bark-bed, where they may 
enjoy a good Share of Warmth in the Winter-ſeaſon, otherwiſe 
they cannot be preſerved in this Country: they muſt be frequent- 
y refreſhed with Water during the Winter-ſeafon, but they 
ould not have too much given to them each Lime, efpect- 
ally if they ſhould caſt their Leaves, which they frequently do 
toward the Spring. As theſe Plants are very tender, fo they 
ſhould conſtantly remain in the Stove, obſerving in the Sum- 
mer-ſeaſon, when the Weather is warm, to admit a large 
Gare of frefh Air to the Plants, as alſo to water them fre- 
vently, but in cold Weather they muſt be kept very warm. 
hen theſe Rules are duly obſerved, the Plants will thrive 
very falt, 2 to the ſame Height which they uſually do 
in their native Soil. | 


MOLDAVICA, [this Plant is ſo call'd of Moldavia, be- 
caſe it was brought to us from that Country, where it grows 


yithout Culture] Turkey Balm. 
The Characters are; 


t is @ Plant with a labiated Flower, 

whoſe upper Lip is arched, cut into two 
The under Lip — 6 divided into two Parts, both ending m 
rer d Jaws : The Flower-cup is hollow, and generally cut 
bits two unequal Lips, out of which ariſes the Pointal, attended 
with four Embrye's, which afterwards become ſo many oblong 
Seeds, | 


The Species are; 


1. MoL.DAvICA betonice folio, flore cæruleo. Tourn, Turkey 
Balm, with a Betony Leaf, and a blue Flower. 

2. Mo.oDavica betonice folio, flore albo. Tourn, Turkey 
Balm, with a Betony Leaf, and a white Flower, 

3. Mor DA vic A betonice folio, flore purpuro-caruleo. Tourn, 
_ Balm, with a Betony Leaf, and a purpliſh blue 

ower, | 

4. MoL.nDavica erientalis, betonice folio, fore magno vio- 
len. T. Cor, Eaſtern Moldavica, with a Betony Leaf, and 
a large Violet-colour'd Flower. 

5. Mo.pavica orientalis, betonice folio, flore paruo ceerules, 
T. Cor. Eaſtern Moldavica, with a Betony Leaf, and a large 
whitiſh Flower, 

b. Mo.davica orientalis, ſalicis folio, flore parva cœruleo. 
T. Cor. Eaſtern Moldavica, with a Willow Leaf, and a ſmall 
blue _ i + 

7. Mor DAvICA erientalis, ſalicis folio, flore parvo albo. 
T.Cor, Eaſtern Moldavica, 240 a Willow far and a ſmall 
White Flower, | 
8. Mor D Avic A Americana, trifolia, odore gravi. Tourn: 

ee-leav'd American Moldavica, with a ſtrong Scent, com- 


an cad, The Balm of Gilead. 


The ſeven firſt Species are annual Plants, which periſh ſoon 
after they have perſected their Seeds: theſe — 4 be 
Propagated by ſowing their Seeds in March, upon a Bed of 
freſh light Earth, in a warm Situation; and when the Plarrts 
re come up about two Inches high, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into the Borders of the Pleaſure-Garden, obſerving to 
vater them until they have taken Root: after which they will 
*qure no farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds; 


ing of one Leaf, 
arts, and reflex'd : 


where the 


In June and Ju will ce their Flowers; and i 
455 their ale ee, when they —— 
ther'd, and preſerved dry for the ſucceeding Spring. 

The Seeds may alſo be ſown upon a warm Border in Auguft, 
where the Plants will, come up ſoon after, and will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, provided they have a 
dry Soil, and a warm Situation. 8 3 

In the Spring they may be tranſplanted out into the Borders 
are de to be continued, where they will 
flower early, and produce good Seeds; whereas it ſometimes 
happens, that if the on proves cold and wet, thoſe 
Ls Ie are ſown in the Spring do not perfect their 

There is no very great Beauty in theſe Plants; but as they 
require little Culture, ſo they may be admitted into large 
Borders of the Flower-Garden, where being intermix'd with 
other Plants, they afford an agreeable Variety, The moſt 
valuable Sorts are the two Oriental Kinds with large Flowers ; 
theſe commonly grow about eighteen Inches high, and divide 
into ſeveral Branches, but do not take up much Room; and 
being annual Plants, there will be no Danger of their injuring 
others that may grow near them, * 

The eighth Sort is an abiding Plant, which may be eaſily 

ropagated by planting Cuttings, during any of. the Summet 

onths, in a Border of rich Earth, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken Root, which they do com- 
monly in about three Weeks Time; after which they will 
require no farther Care than only to keep them clear from 

eeds, till they have made a conſiderable Progreſs, when 
they ſhould be taken up, preſerving a Ball of Earth to each 
Plant, and ſet into Pots fill d with freſh light Earth, placing 
them in a ſhady Situation until they have taken freſh Root; 
after which, they may be expoſed to the open Air until the 
Middle or latter End of Oober, when they muſt be removed 
into Shelter, otherwiſe they will be liable to ſuffer by hard 
Froſts ; tho' they ſhould be placed where they may enjoy as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, and only require to 
be protected from ſevere Cold; for in moderate Winters [ 
have had them endure abroad very well, when planted undet 
a warm Wall, 

They will require frequently to be water'd, when planted 
in Pots; but in the Winter you ſhould not let them have it in 
great Quantities, which will be apt to rot their Roots, and de- 

oy them. This laſt Species is preſerved in ſeveral Gardens, 
for its Oddneſs; and the ſtrong Balſamick Scent which the 
Leaves emit, upon being bruiſed, which gave occaſion to many 


Perſons formerly to ſuppoſe the Balm of Gilead was taken from 


MOLLE, The Indian Molle or Maſtick-Tree. 
The Characters are; | 


It hath 3 Leaves, like thoſe of the Lentiſcus, but are 
terminated by an odd Lobe; the Flower expands in the form of a 
Roſe ; and the Fruit reſembles a Grain of Pepper. 


We have but one Species of this Tree in England; 
which is, 
Mor, Cluf. in Monard. The Arbor Molle or Indian 
Maſtick-Tree. 


This Tree is preſerved in many curious Gardens in England, 
but rarely produces any Flowers in this Country. 

It may be propagated by laying down the tender Branches, 
which in two Years will take Root, when they may be taken 
off from the old Plants, and planted into Pots fill'd with freſh 
light Earth, obſerving to-water and ſhade them until they have 

en Root. | | 

But as it is very difficult to make this Tree grow from 
Layers, ſo it will be neceſfary to lit the Branches when laid, 
which: will facilitate their Rooting; and when you cut them 
off from the old Plants, (which ſhould: be done in April) if 
you place the Pots upon a moderate Hot-bed, it will cauſe 
them to take Root much ſooner; provided you water and ſhade 
them carefully; but you muſt obſerve to let them have Air in 
Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon; and when they have 
taken freſh Noot, you muſt inure them to the open Air by de- 
des, into which they ſhould be removed toward the latter 
nd of May, placing them in a Situation Where they may be 
deferided flom violent Winds, in which they may remain until 


the Ocbber following, when they muſt be removed into the 


Green-houſe, a> ares where they may have a great Share 


of free Air in mild Weather; for they only require to be pro- 
tected from ſevere Col. 
Fhis Tree 2 to: the Height of ſeven or eight Feet, 


but commonly produces its Shoots very irregular, ſo that it is 
very difficult to form. it to à regular Head ; for which Reaſon 
it 
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is not ſo much eſteem'd, (except by the Curious in Bots 
Ir but for Variety it may have a Place in 20 

curious Green-houſes. _ * | 


 MOLUCCA, (this Plant takes its Name of the Molucca 
lands, becauſe it was found there] Molucca Balm. 

The Characters are; | | . 

It is a verticillate Plant with a labiated Flower, eonfifting of 

one Leaf, whoſe upper Lip is hollow, like a Spoon, but the under 
Lip is cut into three Segments; out of the Flower-cup ariſes the 
Paintal, attended, as it were, by four Embryos, which after- 
wards turn to ſo many angular Seeds, which are inclgſed in the 
Bell-fhaped Calyx. | a 5 

The Species are; 1 


1. MoLucca levis. Dod. Smooth Molucca Balm. 
2. Mor ucc A ſpineſa. Dod. Prickly Molucca Balm. 


Theſe Plants are annual, ſeldom abiding after they have 
perfected their Seeds. They are preſerved only in ſuch Gar- 
dens where a great Variety" of Plants are maintain'd, bein 

Plants of no great Beauty or Uſe, Theſe may be propaga 

by ſowing their Seeds in March, upon a Bed of freſh light 
in an open Situation, where the Plants will come up 
ſoon after ; and when they are about two Inches high, they 
muſt be tranſplanted out, either into freſh Beds of light Earth, 
or in the Borders of the Pleaſure-Garden, placing them at two 


Feet Diſtance ; for their Branches will extend pretty far, if 


the Soil be rich ; and when they have taken Root, they will 
require no farther Care, but only to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and faſten them to Sticks, to prevent their being broke 
by Winds when they advance. | 
In Faly theſe Plants will flower, and if the Seaſon proves 
warm, their Seeds will be perfected in September, but if the 
Seaſon be cold and moiſt, they commonly periſh without pro- 
ducing Seeds in this Country; for which Reaſon theſe 
Plants ſhould be raiſed in Autumn, and preſerved thro? the 
Winter under a common Frame, and in the Spring tranſplant- 


eld out, as before, when they will flower early, and produce 


MOL, (this Plant is ſo named of waACo, to grieve or be in 
Pain, becauſe Homer repreſents it as good to expel Poiſon] 
Wild Garlick. | 

The Characters are | 


It agrees in every reſpect with the Garlick, but hath, for th 
moſt part, a ſweet Scent ; and the Flowers are produced in an 
mbel. | 


The Spectes are; 
t. MoLy latifolium, liliflerum. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 


Moly of Theophraſtus. 


2. Mory latifolium Indicum. C. B. P. Broad-keav'd Indian 
Mol 


oly. 
+ Mor latifolium Hiſpanicum. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
Spaniſh Moly, with purple Flowers. 

4. Mol x latifalium, flayo flore. H. Ey/t. Broad-leav'd 


yellow Moly. 


5. Mol anguſtifolium, umbellatum. C. B. P. Nar- 
8 leavd Moly, commonly call d, Homer's or Diaſcorides's 
oly. 2 


6. Mol v angu/tifelium, foliis reflexis. C. B. P. Narrow- 


leav'd Moly, with reflex d Leaves, commonly call d, The Ser- 


pent Moly. 


7. MoLy moſchatum, capillaces folio. C. B. P. The ſweet 
Moly of Montpelier, vulgo. 


There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant, which are pre- 
ſerv'd in curious botanick Gardens abroad, but thoſe here 
mention'd are what I have obſerved in the Engliſb Gardens. 

They are all very hardy Plants, and may be eaſily multiplied 
by their Off-ſets, which they ſend forth in great Plenty : The 
beſt Seaſon to tranſplant them is in Auguſt or September, juſt 
after their Leaves decay; for if they are permitted to remain 
long after, and the Seaſon ſhould prove moiſt, they will ſend 
forth freſh Fibres, when it will be too late to remove 'em, 
unleſs they are taken up with Balls of Earth. 

They will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation, but will 
thrive beſt in a light, ſandy Soil, and an open Expoſure. 

They commonly produce their Flowers in May and June, 
except the ſweet-ſcented Montpelier Kind, which ſeldom flowers 
till Augu/ft, and are pretty Varieties in the large Borders of the 
Pleaſure-Garden, where, being intermix'd with other bulbous- 
rooted Flowers, they afford an agreeable Variety; but they 
ſhould not be permitted to remain longer than twa Years be- 
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fore are tranſplanted, becauſe produce a get u 
ber of Off- ſets, [eſpecially Has, 4 ) which, fo. Nun. 
from the old Roots, will ſtarve em and caule their taken 
be very wee. | | ga Flowen © 
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MOMORDICA, I The Origin of the Name is u. 
Male Balam-Apple. © © nom 
The Characters are; d bags 

The Flower con one Leaf, is of the 
ſhap'd Kind, far AA cut, w bo 
flint Leaves; theſe Flowers are ſome Male (or en), other 
Female, growing upon the Top of the Embryo; which 4 
wards chang'd into a Fruit, which is fleſhy, and ometime; 
or toſs tapering, and holln 3 and when rige, uſuath harp 2 
caſts forth the Seeds with an E "oY 3 which Sreds ar: wry 

d up in a membranous Covering are r the 
es Be, n 

The Species are; | 

. 1. MomoRDica vulgaris. Turn. The common My. 
ger ne bs pools. 
- 2, MomoRDICA Zeylanica, pampinea fronde, fructu by. 
ri. Tourn, Male Balſam-Apple of Ceylon, wich Jo” 
leaves * a ſhort F _ | | 

3. MomornDica Zeylanica, pampinea fronde, frutty hn: 
ri. Tourn, Male Balſam-Apple of Ceylon, 2 
and a longer Fruit. #210 n 
4. Momorpica Americana, fructu reticulato fices, C 
— Male Balſam-Apple, of America, with à dry netted 
Fruit. * 


Theſe Plants are all annual, their Seeds muſt be ſown on 
Hot-bed the Beginning of March, and when the Plants cons 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out into a freſh Hot- bed, ate 
the Manner of Cucumbers or Melons, putting two Plants d 
the ſame Kind, under each Light, and the Plants water d an 
ſhaded until they have taken Root ; after which they muſt be 
treated as Cucumbers, permitting their Branches to extend up 
on the Ground in the ſame Manner, and obſerve to keep then 
clear from Weeds. | 

Wich this Management (provided you do not let them lam 
too much Wet, orexpoſe em too much to the open Air) thy 
will produce their Fruit in July, and their Seeds will ripen 
arg when you muſt obſerve to gather it as ſoon as you fr 
the Fruit open, otherwiſe it will be caſt abroad, and yig 
Difficulty gather'd up again. | 

- Theſe Plants are preſerv'd in curious Gardens for the Odi 
neſs of their Fruit; but as they take up a great deal of Noon 
in the Hot-beds, requiring frequent Attendance, and rein d 
little Beauty or Uſe, ſo they are not much cultivated in Ex: 
land, except in Botanick Gardens for Variety. 


MONBIN „The Hog Plum-tree, 
The Characters are; 


ht hath a roſe-ſhaped- Flower, confifting of ſeveral Las 
which are ranged in a circular Dae o Joon Cup ariſt 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes an oval fleſpy bf Frut 
2 4 hard Stone, in which are contained four i 
eeds, 


We have but one Sort of this Tree ; (viz.) 


Monsin, arbor, foliis fraxini, fruftu luteo racemuſo. Plun. 
Nov. Gen. The Hog Plum-tree ; vulgo. | 


This Tree is a Native of the warmeſt Parts of Aurica, 
where it grows in the Savanna's and low marſhy Places in great 
Plenty. It riſes to be forty, or fifty Feet high, and divides into 
a great many crooked Branches, which are beſet with wing 
Leaves ſomewhat like thoſe of the Aſh-tree, The Flower 
which appear in the Spring, are produced in large pyramidal 
Bunches at the Extremity of the Branches, which are of 3 
white Colour, and are v ſweet. Theſe are ſucceeded by 
ſeveral yellow oval-ſhaped Plums, growing in Cluſters. The 
Wood of this Tree being ſoft, is uſed inſtead of Cork, to 
Bottles in America. ; 
| This is a very tender Tree, ſo muſt be conſtantly kept in 
the Stove, otherwiſe it cannot be preſerved in this Country. It 
may be. propagated by Cuttings (which is the moſt common 
Method practiſed in America); but if theſe are to be brought 
to England, they ſhould be planted pretty cloſe togethe! in 
"Tubs of Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation, until they 
have taken good Root, before they are put on Board the Stup 
and in their Paſſage they muſt be kept from Salt- water, ner 
ſhould they be too plentifully ſupplied with freſh ; for 2 
much Moiſture hath deſtroyed many of theſe Plants, be = 
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ELD 
d "IE y carefully ta- 
mel the Tubs, and each 


tous to 
we late in the Year, the Bed ſhould have a large Share of 
art in order to forward their Rooting, before the Winter's 
Cold comes on; for if are not pretty well rooted before 
Winter, there will be Hopes of their living till Spring, 
ſo that they ſhould never be ſent over too late in the Year, 

Theſe ts may alſo be propagated by ſowing of their 
Stones, which ſhould be brought over as freſh as poſſible. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown in the Spring of the Year, in ſmall Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and then plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark, where, if the Bed is in a Temperature for 
Heat, and the Pots of Earth are duly moiſtened, the Plants 
will come up in about a Month after Sowing, when they ſhould 
have freſh Air admitted to them every Day, in 4 to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon, and muſt be frequently re- 
ſreſned with Water. In about three Weeks or a Month after 
the Plants appear above Ground, they will be fit to tranſplant, 
when each Plant ſhould be planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, fil- 
led with light rich Earth, and then plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, where they muſt be ſhaded from the Sun, until they 
have taken new Root; after which Time they muit be duly 
watered, and have a pretty large Share of freſh Air in warm 
Weather. 

When the Plants have grown ſo large as to have filled the Pots 
with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhifted into others of a lar- 

Size, being careful not to ſhake the Earth from their 
Roots, but the Fibres round the Ball of Earth ſhould be 
timm'd, They. muſt then be plunged into the Hot-bed a- 

in, provided the Plants are not too tall to ſtand under the 
Galt, without Injury to their Leaves ; in which Caſe they 
mit be plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, where they 
may have Room to advance in Height. But if they have 
Room in the Hot-bed, they may remain there till about Mi- 
dlaclnas, when the Nights begin to be cold, at which Time 
they muſt be removed into the ,Stove, and _ into the 
Bark-bed, in the warmeſt Part of the Stove. During the Win- 
ter Seaſon they muſt be often refreſhed with Water ; but it 
muſt not be given to them in large Quantities, when the Seaſon 
þ cold; eſpecially, if they ſhould caſt their Leaves, which 
they frequently do toward the Spring, then they muſt have 
but little Water, until they put out new Leaves; becauſe too 
much Moiſture is injurious to them, when they are in almoſt 
an unactive State. 

Theſe Plants are too tender to live in the open Air in Eng- 
land, even in the warmeſt Seaſon of the Year ; ſo that they 
ſhouldconftantly remain in the Bark- ſtove, where they ſhould 
have a large Share of freſh Air in Summer ; and they will at 
that Seaſon require to be plentifully watered, for they naturally 
grow in low moiſt Places; but in Winter they muſt be kept 
very warm : with this ment, the Plants will thrive ve- 
ry faſt, and in few Years will produce their Fruit. 


MONTIA. 
The Charactert are; 


hath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, eonſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
Wonder Part is tubulous, but the upper Part tin þ and cut 
nie five Parts ; the Fruit which ſucceeds the Flower, ts a bic 

ular flat Seed-veſſel, which is ſurrounded on the Borders with a 


lm, which expands like Rays. 
We have but one Plant of this Genus; (viz. ) 


Mon r 1A arboreſcens, abutili folio ſerrato, fructu racemoſo. 
linf, Tree · Ike Montia with a ſawed abutilon Leaf, and the 


nit growing in Bunches: 


This Plant was diſcovered by the late Dr. Milliam Hou/toun, 
ar old La Vera Cruz in New Spain, who gave this Name to 
tin Honour to Dr, Monti, Profeſſor of Botany at Bononia. 

It grows about ſixteen or eighteen Feet high, and hath a 
ody Stem, which divides into ſeveral Branches; theſe are 
et with Leaves ſomewhat like thoſe of the yellow allow, 
ich are five Inches long, and four broad, ending in a Point; 
Ki are awed round the Edges, and have a Down on their 
er Sides, The Flowers are of a greeniſh yellow Colour, 


'that the Ground may not be di 


. K 


and are produced in Bunches. The Seaſon of its Flowering is 
in January, in the native Place of its Growth, and the Seeds 
are ripe in March. | 

This Plant is propagated by Seed, which ſhould be ſown 
early in the Spring on a Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are 
come up about two Inches high, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light freſh Earth 
and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, being careful to ſhade 
them from the Sun until they have taken Root ; after which 
Time they muſt have a Share of freſh Air admitted to 
them in warm Weather, they muſt be duly watered. In 
this Hot-bed the Plants may remain till Autumn, when they 
muſt be removed into the Stove ; and the firſt Year, while the 
Plants are young, it will be _ to plunge them in the 
Bark-bed ; but the following Winters they will do very wel} 
in the dry Stove, which ſhould be kept up to temperate Hear. 
And in the middle of the Summer, they will bear to be expo- 
ſed for near three Months, provided they are placed in a warm 
Situation. In hot Weather theſe Plants muſt be frequently 
watered, and as they advance in their Growth, ſo they ſhould 
be ſhifted into larger Pots, filled with light freſh Earth. With 
this Management the Plants will thrive very well, and in two 
or three Years will produce Flowers. 


MORINA, 
The Characters are; 


It hath a tubulous anomalous per ſonated Fleer, con 
one Leaf, which is divided 22 Lips : the upper 22 * 2 
gain divided into two Parts, but the under Lip is divided into 
three. From the Flower-cup, which is for the moſt part bid 

ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the hinder Part of the 
Flower ; but is barren, for the Flower-cup reſts on the Embryo, 
and is ſurrounded by another Cup as a Sheath, in which are ma- 
ny roundiſh and angular Seeds. 


We have but one Sort of this Plant, (via.) 


MorinA Orientalis, carline folio, Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern 
Morina, with a Leaf of the Carline Thiſtle, 


This Plant was diſcovered by Dr. T; 1 in his Travels 
in the Levant, who gave it this Name in Honour to Dr. Mo- 
rin a Phyſician at Paris. | | 

This Plant is propagated by Seed, which ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after it is ripe in the Autumn, otherwiſe the Plants will 
not come up the following Summer; for I have ſeveral times 
obſerved, where the Seeds have been ſown in the 1 — they 
have remain'd in the Ground fourteen or fifteen Months, be- 
fore the Plants have appeared. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in 
the Places where the Plants are to remain, becauſe they ſend 
forth tap Roots, which run very deep into the Ground ; and 
when theſe are broken dr injured in tranſplanting, the Plants 
ſeldom, thrive after. They may be ſown in open Beds or 
Borders of light freſh Earth, we e to mark the Places, 

rbed, for it frequently hap- 
pens, that the Seeds do not come up the firſt Year, when they 
are ſown in Autumn; but when they are ſown in the Spring, 
they never come up the ſame Year. The Ground where the 
Seeds are ſown, muſt be kept clear from Weeds, which is all 
that is neceſſary to be done until the Plants come up, when, if 
the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, it will be proper to refreſh them 
two or three timesa Week with Water ; and where they come 
up too cloſe together, they ſhould be thinned ſo as to leave them 
near eighteen Inches apart; after which Time they will require 
no other Culture, but to keep them conſtantly clear from 
Weeds ; and in the Spring, juſt before the Plants put out new 
Leaves, to ſtir the Ground gently between them, and lay a 
little freſh Earth over the Surface of the Bed, to encourages 
the Plants. 

In Autumn theſe Plants decay to the Ground, and ſend 
forth new Leaves the hens Spring ; but it will be three 
Years from the Time of the Plants firſt coming up, to their 
Flowering ; but after that Time, they will flower every Sea- 
ſon, and the Roots will continue many Years, provided they 
are not diſturbed. Theſe Plants, when in Flower, make an 
agreeable Diverſity, when mixed with other hardy flowering 
perrennial Plants ; and as they do not require much Care ta 
_—_— them, ſo they deſerve Room in every good Flower- 


MORUS, [of waugis, black, becauſe its Fruit is ordinarily 
ſo] The Mulberry-tree. 
The Characters are; 


It hath large, rough, roundiſh Leaves ; the Male Flowers 


(er Kathins, which have a Calyx con/o/ting of four Leaves) are 
5 F eme 
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1 . to each of which adhere four ſmall 


2 . . 
. ; the Seeds are roundiſh, growing ſingiy in each Pro- 


tuberance. 
The Species are; 


1. Monus fruclu nigro. C. B. P. The common Black 
Mulberry. 


2, Morus fruftu albo. C. B. P. The White Mulber- 


* ſeparate Trees, at other times at remote 
uit on the ſame Tree, the Fruit is compoſed 


"x Moxvus fruftu nigro minori, foliis eleganter laciniatis. 
Tourn, The leſſer Black Mulberry, with Leaves neatly 
Jagged 


4. Morus frufu albo minori, ex albo purpuraſcente. Tourn. 
The ſmall purpliſh White Mulberry. 

5. Mokus n latiffmis ſcabris, fruftu rubro 
longiori, Cat. Plant. Hort, The broad-leav'd Virginian 
Mulberry, with long red Fruit. 5 | 

b. Morus Virginienſis arbor, loti arboris inſtar ramoſa, ſo- 
liis ampliſſimis. Ful. Phyt. The large-leav'd Virginian 
Mulberry, with blackiſh Shoots, ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
Lote or Nettle-tree. 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is very common in moſt Gardens, 
being planted for the Delicacy of its Fruit : It may be propa- 

ted by ſowing the Seeds, or by laying down the tender 
238 which in two Vears will take Root, and may then 
be tranſplanted into the Places where they are to remain. Thoſe 
Plants which are propagated from Seeds are commonly the 
moſt vigorous, and generally make the ſtraiteſt Stems, but then 
there is a very great Hazard of their being fruitful; for it often 
happens, that ſuch Plants are, for the moſt part, of the Male 
Kind, which produce Katkins, but ſeldom have much Fruit; 
for which Reaſon, thoſe who are deſirous to have fruitful 
Trees, ſhould always propagate them by Layers from ſuch 
Trees as do produce Plenty of good Fruit. But as the Trees 
thus rais'd are ſubject to have crooked, unſightly Stems, fo 
there ſhould be Care taken in the Choice of ſtrait Shoots to 
make Layers ; and when they are tranſplanted out, they ſhould 
have ftrait Stakes fix d down by each, to which they ſhould be 
faſten'd as the Shoot is extended, until it comes to the Height 
you deſign the Stem; then you may ſuffer the Branches to ex- 
tend as they are inclinable, for this Tree ſhould not be often 
prun'd, but only ſuch Branches ſhould be cut off which ſhoot 
croſs, and bruiſe themſelves by rubbing againſt each other, and 
ſuch as decay ſhould alſo be cut off, 

This Tree delights in a light Soil, not too wet nor over 
dry, and ſhould have an 88 for if it be planted 
too near to other Trees or Buildings, ſo as to be ſhaded there- 
by, the Fruit ſeldom ripens well; though if they are planted 
in a Situation where they may be defended from the violent 
Weft and South-He/t Winds, which very often blow down 
and deſtroy great Quantities of the Fruit, it will be of great 
Advantage; but they ſhould always be open to the Ea/? and 
South-Eaſt Sun, which is of great Service in drying up the 
Moiſture which lodges upon the Surface of their Leaves in the 
Night, and not only retards the Fruit, but renders it ill-taſted 
and watry. 

The Soil under theſe Trees ſhould alſo be every Year well 
dug and manured, tho* there will ſcarce any Sort of Plants 
prow under them ; but it is of great Advantage to the Fruit, 
notwithſtanding what may have been ſaid to the contrary. 

The White Mulberry is commonly cultivated for its "EH 
to feed Silk-worms, in France, Italy, &c. tho' the Perſians 
always make uſe of the common Black Mulberry for that Pur- 
poſe; and I have been aſſured by a Gentleman of Honour, 
who hath made Trial of both Sorts of Leaves, that the Worms 
fed with thoſe of the Black Sort, produce much better Silk 
than thoſe fed with the White ; bat he obſerves, that the 
Leaves of the Black Sort ſhould never be given to the Worms, 
after they have eaten for ſome Time of the White, left the 
Worms ſhould burſt, which is often the Caſe when they are 
thus treated, 38 7 

The Trees which are deſign'd to feed Silk-worms, ſhould 
never be ſuffer'd to grow tall, but rather kept in a Sort of 
Hedge, and inſtead of pulling off the Leaves ſingly, they 
ſhould be ſhear'd off together with their young Branches, 
—— is much ſooner done, and not ſo injurious to the 

res, 

This white Sort may be propagated either from Seeds or 
Layers, as the Black Mulberry, and is equally as hardy: There 


are two or three Varieties of this Tree, which difter in the 
Shape of their Leaves, Size, and Colour of their Fruit ; but 
ate of no other Uſe than for their Leaves, ſo the 
ſhooting and the Iargeſt-leay'd Sort ſhould be pre- 


7 _ 
fert d. 


whether it conliſts of Subſtances intirely arenaceous or cin 


„ 


The Large-leav'd Virginian Sort, with long red Fruit, ; 
ut keen very ſeurov in ee tho? it ſoand why the * 
mon Sort, which grows ſpontaneouſly in the Woods of Ame. 
rica: This may be propagated from Seeds, or by laying d 
the Branches, as the common Sort; it is very hardy, and wit 
endure the Cold of our Winters in the open Air Very well. 
The Leaves of this Kind are very large, and ſeem to be V pro- 
per for feeding of Silk- worms as thoſe of the common Sort: 
ſo that if ever the Project of eftabliſhing a S;/# Ma 1 
the M et- Indies ſhould be ſet on foot, there would be we 
caſion of their ſending over for Mulberry-trees, as hath bats 
by ſome propos'd, fince they will find a ſufficient Quantity 
all the Woods of that Country. — 
The Large-leav'd Virginian Mulberry with black g 
ſtill more uncommon than any of the former: There *. 
large Plant of this Kind growing in the Gardens of the Bi 
of London at Fulham, which has been ſeveral Years an Tonka; 
tant of that Garden, but has never produced any Fruit, that! 
could learn, but hath ſome Years a great Number of Nati. 
much like thoſe of the Haxel-· Nut, which occaſion'd Mr. p, 
to give it the Name of Corylus ; but it may be one of the 
Male Trees, which never produces Fruit, as it ſometime 
pens in the common Sorts of Mulberries, the Leaves being y 
like thoſe of the Black Mulberry, but ſomewhat larger — 
rougher. 

This Tree has not been propagated yet in this Country, fe 
tho” it has been budded and grafted upon both the Black ay 
White Mulberries, yet I can't hear that it hath ſucceeded upon 
either; and the Tree, being pretty tall, can't be laid d 
which is the moſt likely Method to propagate it: This 
very hardy, and will endure the Cold of our Climate in te 
open Air very well, and is coveted as a Curiofity by ſuch wh 
delight in the Variety of Trees and Shrubs. 


MOSCHATELLINA, Tuberous Moſchatel. 
The Characters are; | 


It hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which is divided d 
the Brim into many Parts, from whoſe Cup ariſes the Piintal, 
fixed lite a Nail in the Middle of the Flawer, which afterward 


1 a foft ſucculent Berry, in which are contained num fu 
ceds, | 


We have but one Sort of this Plant, (viz. ) 


 MoscHATELLINA foliis fumariæ bulboſe. J. B. M. 
chatel with Leaves like thoſe of the bulbous Fumitory. 


This Plant grows wild in ſhady moiſt Places in ſeveral Par 
of England; it flowers the Latter-end of March, or the Be 
inning of April, and the Leaves decay about the Middle d 
Toe, when the Roots may be taken up and tranſplanted 

heſe ſhould have a pretty ſtrong Soil, and if they ax 
planted under Thickets of Shrubs, they will thrive mud 
better than in an open Expoſure. The Flowers are 0 1 

eeniſh white Colour, ſo are not very beautiful, but ate 
Plants will thrive under Trees, and require no Care in their 
Culture, ſo they may have a Place in Gardens for the ſake a 
Variety. | VS | 


MOSS. Yide Muſcus. 
MOTHERWORT. Va Cardiaca. 


MOULD, the Goodneſs of which may be known by the 
Sight, Smell, and Touch. N ö 

Firſt, by the Sight. "Thoſe Moulds that are of 2 bright 
Cheſnut or Hazelly Colour are accounted the beſt; of this Co- 
lour are the beſt as and alſo the beſt natural Earth; and 
this will be the better yet, if it cut like Butter, and does not 
ſick obſtinately, but is ſhort, tolerably light, breaking into 
ſmall Clods, is ſweet, will be tempered without cruſting ot 
chapping in dry Weather, or turning to Mortar in wet. 

The next to that, the dark-grey and ruſſet Mauls are ac 
counted the beſt, the light and dark. Aſh Colour are reckon 
the worſt, ſuch as are uſually found on common ot 
Ground ; the clear tawney is by no means to be approved 
but that of a yellowiſh red Colour is accounted the worlt 
all; this is commonly found in wild and waſte Parts of tl 
Country, and, for the molt part, produee nothing but on 
Furz, and Fern, according as their Bottoms are more ol © 
of a light and ſandy, or of a ſpewy Gravel or clayey Ne 
ture. If THE 

Secondly, by the Smell. All Lands that are good and whol 
ww, Yar after Rain or breaking up by the Spade, emut 

Thirdly, by the Touch. By this Means we may diſcove 
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according as it is expreſs'd by Mr. Evehn,. whether 
4 2 26 e or ſlippery, or more harſh, Erit- 
. #1, | f's i; 
by, pit bei ny the beſt that is between the two Ex- 
treams, and does not contain the two different Qualities of ſoft 
J hard mix'd, of moiſt and dry, of churliſh and mild, that 
"4 either too unctuous or too lean, but ſuch as will eaſily 
b, Te, of a juſt Conſiftence, between Sand and Clay, and 
{ch as will not ftick to the Spade or Fingers upon every 


e or Brick Mould is not to be diſapprov'd, as requiring 


Improvement but the Spade, and is eſteemed both 
tle w ner and an 


MUCILAGE, is a viſcous, clammy Subſtance about Seeds, 
oc. 


MUCILAGINOUS, ſignifies endow'd with u clammy viſ- 
cous Matter. 


MULLEIN. Vid: Verbaſcum. 


MULTISILIQUOUS Plants, are ſuch as have after each 
Flower many diſtinct, long, flender, and, many times, crooked 
Caſes or Silique, in which their Seed is contain'd ; and which, 
when they ripen, open of themſelves, and let their Seeds a 
Of this Kind is the Bear foot, Columbines, common Houſe- 
let, Navel-wort, Orpine, &c. 


MUMMY, a ſort of Grafting-wax, made of one Pound 
of common Black Pitch, and a quarter of a Pound of com- 
mon Turpentine, put into an earthen Pot and ſet on the Fire 
in the open Air; in doing this you ought to hold a Cover in 
your Hand, ready to cover it, in order to quench it, by putting 
it thereon, which. is to be done ſeveral times, ſetting it on the 
Fire again, that the nitrous and volatile Parts may be evapo- 
nted, The Way to know when it is enough, is, by pouring 
: little of it upon a Pewter Plate, and if it be ſo, it will coa- 
glate preſently ; then this melted Pitch is to be poured into 
mother Pot, and a little common Wax is to be added 
wit, mixing them well together; and then to be kept for 


ſe. r *$ 

Dr. Agricola directs the uſing this Aunmmy as follows: 
What you would rd go with this Wax, you muſt 
melt it, and afterwards let it cool a little, then dip in the 
Ends of the Pieces of the Roots you would plant (for he pro- 
poſes it for the planting of Pieces of Roots of Trees, &c.) 
one after the other, but not too deep, and afterwards to put 
them in Water, and to plant them in the Earth, the ſmall 
End downwards, ſo that the larger End may appear a little 
Way out thereof, and have the Benefit of the Air; and then 
to preſs the Earth very hard down about them, that they 
may not receive too much Wet, becauſe that would rot 
them. 

Mummy for Exotic Plants: The ſame Author directs the 
making it as follows: Ry | 

Take half a Pound of Gum- „beat it very fine, and 
ſearſe it; take three Pounds of Venice Turpentine, and melt 
it over a ſlow Fire in a ſtrong earthen Pot; when the Turpen- 
tine is melted and liquidated, put the ſifted Gum into it, keep 
it continually ſtirring with a little Stick, augmenting the Fire 
gradually, and it will all diſſolve inſenſibly; afterwards let the 
urpentine evaporate well, and it will thicken ; and when 
it is become of a ſufficient Conſiſtence, you may make it 
8 into little Rolls, like Sealing Wax, and keep it for 

. 


This Mummy, he ſays, is an excellent Vulnerary for Plants, 
it being ſubje&t to no Corruption, as other gummy Things 
are; it hinders any Rottenneſs between the Stock and the 
Root, by means of which the Callus is form'd the ſooner, 
and ſpreads over all the Parts, and the Stock becomes intirely 
connected with the Root. It alſo gives Strength and Vigour 
to the Root, and likewiſe facilitates it. 

Vegetable Mummy: The fame Author directs the making of 
this as follows : | 

Fill a large Kettle or earthen Pot about a third Part full of 
common Black Pitch, and add to it a little fine Roſin, or ſul- 
Phurated Pitch, and a little yellow Wax; melt theſe. together 
till they become liquid, then take them off the Fire, and let 
them ſtand till they have done ſmoaking, and when cool, you 
may, with a Bruſh, plaiſter the Inciſions which are made for 

ulation, Grafting, &c. 85 
Carden or Foreſt The fame Author directs the 
it as follows: 


Take three Pounds of common Turpentine, and four 
Pounds of common Pitch, melt the Turpentine over the Fire; 
and having beaten the Pitch to a Powder, throw it in; when 


they are well mix'd together, and grow thiek, i 
off and keep it for Uſe. T N 


This Compoſition may be either made up into little Sticks 
like thoſe of Sealing-Wax, to be made uſe bf on little Trees, 
ox it may be kept in little Pots, and melted over a low F ire 
when there is Occaſion to uſe it ; and dipping a little Bruſh in 
it . may pry the 2 | 
able Mummy, or Grafting Nax: To make +; 
ſame Author direct; * OY ee 
Take two Pounds of pure Pitch, ſuch as is call'd at Rati / 
bonne, Virgin Pitch, and add to it half a Pound of good Tür- 
pentine z — them together in an earthen Pot, and ſet them 
over the Fire, that the volatile Part of the Turpentine may 
evaporate, otherwiſe it would be very prejudicial to Trees and 
Roots : Prove it as you did the former, to know when it is 
enough, then add to it half a Pound of Virgin-Wax, and 
half an Ounce of pounded Myrrh and Alves ; when theſe are 
well mix'd, make it up into little Rolls, or Plaiſters; or elſe it 
may be kept in Gally- pots. | 
he Time he directs when the Operation of the Roots is 
to be performed, is in the Months of September, October, and 
November ; tho' it may ſucceed well at any Time of the Year, 
yet thoſe Months are the moſt proper Seaſons for it. The 
only Difference, he ſays, is, what is planted in the Spring will 


ſhoot out in June or July, and what is planted in Aut 
comes not forth till the * of April. — 


The aforeſaid Author mentions great Performances by uſing 


theſe Mummies ; thoſe who have a mind to be ſatisfied may pe- 
ruſe his Treatiſe. 


MUNTINGIA. 
The Characters are; 


ht hath a Raſenbaped Flmwer, conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, 
which are placed in a circular Order, from whoſe Cup ariſes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes a globular ſoft fleſhy 
umbilicated Fruit, in which are contained many ſmall Seed; 


The Species are; 


1. MuxrIxOIA folio ſericeo, molli fructu majori. Plum. 


Nov. Gen. Muntingia with a ſoft ſilky Leaf, and a larget 


Fruit, 

2. MunTINGIla folio ulmi aſpero, fructu minimo glamerato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen, Muntingia with a rough Elm-leaf, and the 
leaſt Fruit growing in Cluſters. 


3. MuNTINGIA folio corni, fructu minore. Plum, Nov. Gen, 
Muntingia with a cornel Leaf, and a leſſer Fruit. 


Theſe Plants all of them grow in Jamaica, and ſeveral other 
Parts of America. They were diſcovered by Father Plumier, 
who gave them the Name from Dr, Afuntingius, who was 


Profeſſor of Botany at Groningen in Holland, ſo that we have 
no Engliſ Name for them. 


They may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 


Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where they ſhould be duly water- 
ed, and in warm Weather the Glaſſes ſhould be raifed to ad- 
mit freſh Air. Theſe Seeds will often remain in the Ground 
a whole Year, before the Plants will appear ; in which Caſe 
the Pots muſt be kept conſtantly clear from Weeds, and 
ſhould remain in the Hot-bed till after Michaelmas, when 
they may be removed into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed, between other Pots of tall Plants, under which 
they will ſtand very well, ſo may be crowded in where 
Plants. will not thrive. During the Winter Seaſon, the 
Pots ſhould be now and then watered, when the Earth ap- 
dry; and in the Beginning of March, the Pots ſhould 
e Ae out of the Stove, and placed into a freſh Bark-bed 
under Frames, which will bring up the Plants in a ſhort Time 
after; ''” 
When the Plants are come up about two Inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully taken out of the Pots, and each planted in- 
to a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then 
* , . / , 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them from 
the Sun, until they have taken new Root, after which Time 
they ſhould be duly watered, and in warm Weather muſt have 
a large Share of freſh Air, In this Hot-bed the Plants may 
remain until the Autumn, when the Nights begin to be cold, 
when they ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged into 
the Bark-bed. During the Winter-ſeaſon theſe Plants muſt 
be kept warm, (eſpecially while they are young) and they muſt 
be frequently refreſhed with Water; but it muſt not be given 


to them in large Quantities at this Seaſon, leſt it rot the tender 


Fibres 
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their Roots, It will be proper to continye theſe 
Dl hn Faw) but in warm Weather they 
ſhhuld have a large Share of Air, * of Water ; but 


many Branches at the Top ; the Flowers 
ſeveral yellow 


a brown Colour. 


The other two Sorts ſeldom above twelve or fourteen 
Feet high, and put out many Branches on their Sides. The 
Fruit of theſe are ſmall, and of an Orange Colour. 


MURUCUIA. | 
The Characters are; 


hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Leave, 
440 are jp in a circular oo which is incloſed in a 
„ Cup. The Middle of the Flower 1s occupied by a 
Tube, ſhaped like the Trunk of a Gone 3 out of which ariſes the 
Pointal, with the Embryo on the Top, on which reft three Clubs 
er Nails, and under them the Stamina. The Embryo a 
becomes a fleſhy oval Fruit, having one Cell, which is 
Seeds, which are covered with a Hood or Veil. 


There is but one Species of MuRuUcula, which is; 


Murucv1a folio lunato. Inſt. R. H. Murucuia with a 
horned Leaf. 


This Plant is very nearly allied to the Paſſion- flower, and is 
by ſome Authors ranged with them ; but as it differs from them 
in the Structure of the Flower, having a large Trunk in the 
Center of the Flower, which the Paſſion- flowers have not, ſo 
Dr. Tournefort has ſeparated it from them, and applied this 
Name to it, which is the American Name given to ſeveral Sorts 
of Paſſion-flowers. 

It grows in Jamaica, and ſeveral other Places in the hotteſt 
Parts of America, from whence the Seeds may be procured, 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown early in the Spring of the Year, 
on a moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they muſt be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and 

lunged into a Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, and then managed 
in the ſame Manner as hath been directed for the tender Sorts 
of Paſſion- flowers, with which this Plant will thrive, and pro- 
duce its beautiful Flowers every Year in Plenty. 


MUSA, The Plantain-Tree. 
The Characters are; 


Muſa is a Kind of Plant with a polypetalous, anomalous 
Flower ; the upper Petal is excavated or | hollowed like a little 
Boat, and divided into three at the Summit; the hither one it 
concave, but the inward one pellated, or in the Form of a Creſechi 
or Half-moon Shield, and accompanied with two little narrow- 
pointed Leaves ; the Calyx paſſes mto a Cucumber-ſhaped Fruit, 
that is ſoft, fleſhy, covered with a Skin, divided, as it were, 
into three Loculaments, in which there appear, as it were, ſome 
Rudiments of Seeds. 


The Species are; | 
1. Mus A fructu cucumerino longiori. Plum. Nov. Gen. The 
Plantain- tree, vulgo. 


2. Mus A caudice maculato, fructu recto rotundo breviore odo- 
rate. Sloan. Cat. The Banana- tree, vulgo. 


erward 
d with 
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Theſe Plants are very common in the Eaft and W:/t- Indies, 
as alſo in moſt hot Countries of the World. They are care- 
fully cultivated by the Planters in the Veſi-Indies, who plant 
em in low, rich Ground, by the Sides of Gullies, where they 
produce Fruit moſt Parts of the Year. In England are 
only preſerved as Curioſities, where they muſt be conftantly 
kept in a Bark-Stove ; for tho' they may be kept alive in an- 
other warm Stove, yet they will very little Progreſs 
therein, and do not half ſo beautiful, their chief Or- 
nament being the Largeneſs of their Leaves, which are ſome- 
times ſox Feet long, and near two Feet broad; but as theſe 
Plants take up a great deal of Room in the Stove, eſpecially 
when they arrive to a conſiderable Size, ſo it is not convenient 
to keep more than one Plant of each Kind. 1589 

During the Summer ſeaſon theſe Plants muſt be plentifully 
water d, for the Surface of their Leaves hei occaſions 
a Conſumption of Moiſture, by Perſpiration, in hot 

eather ; but in the Winter they muſt be water'd more ſpa- 


ringly, tho! at that Seaſon they muſt be often reed f 
mu WIE but it 
The Pots n which theſe Plants are placed ſhould be 
proportion to the Size of the Plants, for their Roy ye 

Y 


in 

rally extend far; and the Earth ſhould be x; ; 

T Degree of Hear with which theſe Pls la, 
i 


reh Plants are extly propaguted, by © 

T ts are p ted cutti 

Plant near the 2 4 Will occaſion their — 5 
ſeveral young ones pot ; which is the 

are propagated in the hot Countries ; ſo that >. Tg, 
Ground is once planted with em, they will continue fg. of 
Years ; for the old Plant producing one large Bunch of p. 
from the Center, when that is ripe and cut off, the wit 
Plant decays, and ſeveral young ones ſpring up from the Whole 
which being produced one after another, ſucceſſivel — 


the N iſt-Indien; that, producing a much larger = 


more 
Food. | 

Theſe Plants do riſe to be fifteen or Feet high in the 
I:/t- Indies, to which Height they generally arrive in abou 
ten Months from their firft planting, ſoon after which the 
your their Fruit and then — They are of the quickeſ 

rowth of any Vegetable yet known, Sir Hans Sloane fa 
one may almoſt ſee them grow; he cut a young Tree even xt 
the Top with a Knife, which immediately grew up diſcers. 
ably, and in an Hour's Time the middle ves, which Were 
wrapped up within the others, were advanced above them hal 
an Inch, 

There have been lately ſeveral of theſe Plants in Flower a4 
Fruit, in ſeveral Parts of Europe. The firſt of theſe Kindz, 
which produced Fruit in England, was in the Garden of $; 
Joſeph Ayloffe, Bart. near Harrow : Which was of that don 
with longer Fruit, commonly called the Plantain-Tree, Thi 
Plant grew above twenty Feet high, and at fourteen Feet from 
the Surface of the Bark-bed, was produced the Bunch of Fry 
from between the Leaves, which was about four Feet in 
Length, and weighed above forty Pounds. Theſe Fruit gen 
to a large Size, and became of a pale yellow Colour in Au- 
tumn, which is the Sign of Ripeneſs; but it was an ill- fladu⸗- 
ed Fruit, as I am informed it is in the native Places cf i 
Growth, * 

Since this there have been ſome other of theſe Plants in 
Fruit in England ; one was at Mr. Blackbourn's in Lanaſtire; 
and two Plants; one of each Kind hath produced Fruit in the 
Phyſick-Garden at Chelſea. The moſt ſure Method to hae 
theſe Plants fruit in England, is, after they have grown for 
ſome Time in Pots, ſo as to have made good Roots, to ſhake 
them out of the Pots with the Ball of Earth to their Rook, 
and plant them into the Tan-bed in the Stove, obſerving to 
lay a little eld Tan near the Roots, for their Fibres to 
into; and in few Months the Roots of theſe Plants will er- 
tend themſelves many Feet each Way in the Bark, and thee 
Plants will thrive a great deal faſter, than thoſe which are con- 
fined in Pots or Tubs. When the Bark-bed wants to be te- 
newed with freſh Lan, there ſhould be great Care taken dl 
the Roots of theſe Plants, not to cut or break them, as alſo to 
leave a Quantity of the old 'Tan about them, becauſe, if 
the new Tan is laid too near them, it will ſcorch their Roots, 
and injure them. Theſe Plants muſt be plentifully ſupplied 
with Water, otherwiſe they will not thrive ; in Winter they 
ſhould be watered every other Day, giving at leaſt a Gallon to 
each Plant ; but in Summer they muſt be watered every Day, 
and double the Quantity given to them each Time. I the 
Plants puſh out their Flower-ſtems in the Spring, there will be 
Hopes of their perfecting their Fruit; but when they come out 
late in the Year, the Plants will before the Fruit is ripe. 
The Stoves in which theſe Plants are placed, ſhould be at [e:{t 
twenty-four Feet in Height ; otherwile there will not be room 
for their Leaves to expand : For when the Plants are in Vi- 
goury the Leaves are often eight Feet in Length, and near 
three Feet broad; ſo that if the Stems grow to be ſixteen Feet, 
to the Diviſion of the Leaves, if the Houſe is not twenty” 
four Feet high, the Leaves will be cramp'd, which will retard 
the Growth of the Plants, 


| MOSC ARI, Muſk, or Grape Hyacinth, wulge. - 
The Characters are; | 


I: hath a bulbous Root, the Leaves are long and norrnw, ts 
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ee confifling of te Leaf, and ſhaped an Iron Inſtrument, mae a little hollow, the better bo ſurround 
Finer, 1 2 1451 gmients which are reflex'd; the Branches of the Tree, ſcrape off the Moſs, carrying it 
lied” becomes a triangular Fruit, divided into three Cells, off e and by two or three Times thus c them, 
the Ovary of round Seeds. 1 01 together with carefully ſtirring the Ground, it may be entirely 
which are fi "FI 2 : de roy'd from the Trees: But if you do not cut. down part 
The Species are 3 


' MUSCARI arvenſe, juncifolium minus crruleum. Tourn. 
mon leſſer blue Grape-flower, or Muſcary. 
2. MusSCARI 2 juncifolium exalbidum minus.) Tourn, 
er whitiſh Grape- Wer, or M 5 MAS F PAY 
' MusCAR1 ,obſolefiore, fore ex. purpura yirente. 1 
Mii Hyacinth. or rape-flower, of a worn-out purple-green- 
' lour. ; 
6 Mosa corruleum majus. Tourn, Greater blue Muſ- 
E 
diode arvenſe,, Jaifolum purpuraſeem. *. Tourn. 
Broad-leav'd Muſcary or Grape-flower, with 2 purpliſh 
N | purpuro-violacea, 8 Boerh. Ind, 


« 4 


| ate ſome other Varieties of this Plant which are pre- 
1 the IRS Flower- Gardens in Holland and Flanders, 
but thoſe here mentio d are what I have obſerv'd in the Engliſb 

ens, pps emo 73 20 

be firſt Sort is very common in moſt old Gardens, where, 
by its plentiful Increaſe, it is become ſo troubleſome as to 
render it little eſteem'd ; for when once theſe Roots have 
taken Poſſeſſion of a r they are ſcarcely, ever eradicated 
afterward ; the ſmalleſt Off- ſets growing, altho they are buried 
a Foot under the Surface of the Ground. This produces its 
Flowers in 4 0 May, and if permitted to remain, will 
roduce ri e ds in D arti. nl 12440 bo. 
b The econd Sort is les common than the firſt, and is pre- 
ſerved by ſuch who are curious in Flowers, tho? it is a Plant 
of no great Beauty; this is propagated by Off-ſets,” as the 
common Hyacinth, and will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situa- 
tion, but beſt in that which is warm and dr. 

The third Sort js a very deſpicable Flower, to Appearance, but 
i chiefly preſerv'd for its uncommon Sweetneſs; this is alſo in- 
creas'd, as the former, and produces its Flowers much about 
Lr, 15 
The fourth, fifth, and fixth Sorts are alſo preſerved in curi- 
ous Gardens for Variety, but neither of theſe have. much 
dyeetneſs in their Flowers; theſe are alſo propagated by Off- 
ſets as the former, but produce their Flowers later in the 
enn rug: 

The proper Seaſon for taking up the Roots of theſe Flowers 
in June, when their Leaves are decay d; at which Time 

ould be ſpread upon Mats, in a dry Place, for a Fort- 

101 until their Bulbs be dry'd, when they may be laid up, 
each Sort by itſelf, until the Beginning of October, which is 
the Seaſon for planting moſt of thoſe bulbe us-rooted Flowers; 
and the various Sorts of theſe may then be intermix'd amongſt 
other Flowers of the ſame Growth, where, in the Seaſon of 
their flowering, N. an agreeable Variety. Theſe 
Roots ſhould never be permitted to remain longer than two 
Years unremoved, for they multiply ſo faſt, that the Number 
of their Off-ſets would greatly weaken the blowing Roots, 
and cauſe their Flowers to be very ſmall; and the Sort, 
which increaſes ſo plentifully, would fill the Borders with Off- 
ſets, ſo as not to be clear'd out again. 


MUSCIPULA. ide Lychnis. 


\ MUSCOSE, MUSCOSUS ; Moſſy, ox abounding with 
0 : 


MUSCOSITY ; Moflinefs. © 
MUSCUS; IO. 


Theſe, " tho? formerly ſuppos d tb be only Excreſcencies 
. from the Earth, Trees, Cc. yet are no leſs perfect 
ts than thoſe of greater Magnitude, having Roots, Branches, 
Flowers, and Seeds, but yet cannot be propagated from the 

latter by any Art. | 3 
The Botanifts diſtinguiſh theſe into ſeveral Genera, under 
each of which are ſeveral Species; but as they are Plants of 
no Uſe or Beauty, ſo it would be to no purpoſe to enumerate 

them in this Place. | ow, eee, 
Theſe Plants chieſiy flouriſh in cold Countries, and in the 
inter- ſeaſon, and are many Times very injurious to Fruit- 
trees, which grow upon cold, barren Soils, or where they are 
fo cloſe planted as to exclude the free Acceſs of Air: The only 
Remedy in ſuch Caſes is to cut down Part of the Trees, and 
up the Ground between thoſe left remaining, and in 


9 


ver the ring of the Year, in moiſt Weather, you ſhould, with 


f the Trees, 5 ſtir the Ground well, the rubbing off the 
Mobs will ſignify little, for the Cauſe not being remov'd, the 
Effect will not ceaſe, but the Moſs will, in E Time, be 
az troubleſome as ever. 


' MUSHROOMS ; are, by many Perſons, ſuppos'd to be 
Nada en the PutreAifon of the Bang, Ein. 4.09 be 
which they are found ; but notwithſtanding this Notion is 
__ generally received amongſt the unthinking Part of Man- 
ind, yet, by the curious Naturaliſts, they are eſteem'd per- 
fect Plants, tho' their Flowers and Seeds have not, as yet, been 
diſcover d. But ſince they may, and are annually propagated 
2 Gardeners near Londem, and are (the eſculent Sort of 
eatly eſteem'd, by moſt curious Palates, ſo I ſhall 
briefly ſet down the Method praftis'd by the Gardeners who 
cultivate them for Sale. 
But, firſt, it will "x 0-3 improper to give a ſhort Deſcripti- 
on of the true eatable Kind, ſince there are ſeveral unwhole- 
ſome Sorts which have been, by unſkilful Perſons, gather'd for 
the Table. 

The true Champignon, or Muſhroom, appears at firſt of a 
roundiſh Form, like a Button, the upper Part of which, as 
alſo the Stalk, is very white, but being open'd, the under Part 
is of a livid Fleſh-cotour, but the fleſhy Part, when broken, 
is very White: When theſe are ſuffer'd to remain undiſturb'd, 
they will grow to à large Size, and explicate themſelves almoſt 
+ a Flatneſs, and the red Part underneath will change to a dark 

lour, | 

In order to cultivate them, if you have no Beds in your 
own, or in neighbouring Gardens, which produce them, you 
ſhould look abroad in rich Paſtures, during the Months of Au- 
guff and September, until you find 'em (that being the Seaſon 
when they are produced) then you ſhould open the Ground 
about the Roots of the Muſhrooms where you will find the 
Earth, very often, full of ſmall white Knobs, which are the 
Off-ſets or young Muſhrooms ʒ theſe ſhould be carefully gather'd, 

reſervir 1105 Lumps with the Earth about them; then be- 
ing provided with a Parcel of ne Horſe- dung, you ſhould ſhake 
out the Litter, if there be any amongſt it, and caſt it up into 
a Heap, for ſeven or cigh 


a Hea t Days, to heat; then you ſhould dig 
a Trench about three Feet wide, and in Length, according to 


the Quantity of Muſhrooms required, or the Plenty of Earth 


you can procure for that Purpoſe, into which you ſhould lay 
the Dung about a Foot thick, covering it over with light rich 
Earth, about ſix or eight Inches, into which, on each Side, 
you ſhould put in ſome of the Knobs of Muſbroom Earth, about 
ſix Inches aſunder, 

Then make another Layer of Dung upon this Earth, as be- 
fore, about eight or ten Inches thick, obſerving to draw in the 
Sides, ſo as not to bury the Knobs of Miuſbroom Earth above 
half an Inch; then put another Laying of Earth, placing ſome 
Knobs on the Sides, as before; and put a third Laying of Dung 
thereon, ſtill drawing it in narrower, and cover this with Earth, 
ſo as to bring it to a Ridge, till placing ſome Knobs of the 
Muſbroom Earth into the Sides, all the Way up; then cover 
the Bed all over with dry Litter, about half a Foot thick, to 

revent the Earth from drying too faſt, as alſo to keep out the 
et, if there ſhould happen to be Rain ; and this Litter will 
retain the moiſt Vapour which ariſes from the Fermentation 
of the Dung, and is of great Service in promoting the Growth 
of the Muſbrodms ; for it is obſerved, that too much Drowth 
or over Moiſture is deſtructive to them, but a Medium between 
both is abſolutely neceſſary for their Production. | 

When your Bed has been made a Fortnight, you muſt care- 
fully logk over it, (by drawing off the Litter with your Hands) 
to ſee if the Muſbrooms begin to appear; for if they are per- 
mitted to remain long in the Bed after they are large enough 
for Uſe, they will rot, and infect all the young Spawn, or 
Off-ſets, ſo that all that Part of the Bed where they rot, will 
be intirely ſpoil'd. After they once begin to produce, the 
Bed muſt be diligently ſearch'd every Day, during their chief 


Seaſon of Growth, which is — in Auguſt and Septem- 


ben, but at other Times, every other Day, in order to gather 
all ſuch as are fit for Uſe ;- in doing of which you ſhould pull 
them gently out of the Ground, ſo that no Part of their Stems 
be left behind, which will engender Worms, whereby the 
young Spawn will be deſtroy'd ; but if in pulling them up, 
there ſhould any of the Spawn adhere to their Roots, that 


' ſhould be gently taken off, being careful not to bruiſe it, and 
thruſt into the Bed again, where it will ſoon fix. 


As the Cold increaſes in Autumn, ſo you ſhould increaſs 
the Quantity of your Litter over the Beds, to preſerve em 
from that and Wet, which, if not guarded againſt, will ſoon 
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retard the Growth of che Muſtrems, and ſpoil the Beds for a 


future "2 | F An 
© A Bed thus manag'd, if the Spawn takes kindly, will con- 
tinue cod for ſeveral Months, and produce great Quantities 
of Mauſbroems ; from theſe Bede you take the Spawn for a 
freſh Supply, which may be laid up in a dry Place until the 

oper Kalb of uſing it, which is toward the latter End of 

uh or the Beginning of Augu/t, and it will be the better 
or the Purpoſe, if kept dry three or four Months, a1 I have 
experienc'd ; nay, I have had it ſucceed extremely 
after having been kept in a warm dry Place above fix 


- MUSTARD. Vids Sinapi. 
 MYAGRUM, Gold of Pleaſure. | 


The Characters are; 


Ii hath a Flnoer conſiſting of four Leaves which are placed 
in form of * Croſs, 1 77 KA ariſes the Pointal, which 
afterwards becomes a furbinated Fruit, having one Cell, in 
tohich are included an oblong Seed, and two empty Cells at the 
Point. wha W 

The Species are; 


L 


: * 


1. MyAGRUM mono | 
leaved one-grain'd Gold of Pleaſure. | 

2. MyYAGRUM monoſpermum minus. C. B. P. Leſſer one- 
grained Gold of Pleaſure. 

3. Myacrxum capitulis rotundis, J. B. Round-yodded 
Gold of Pleaſuxe. 


Theſe are all of them annual Plants, which periſh ſoon after 
their Seeds are ripe. They grow wild in the Corn- fields, in 
ſeveral Parts of Europe, where if the Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the Plants will come up and thrive better than thoſe 
which are ſown with Care; ſo that the beſt Way to continue 
theſe Species, is to let the Seeds fall in Autumn, or to ſow 
them ſoon after they are ripe ; for when they are ſown in the 
Spring, they very often miſcarry. When the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be cleared from Weeds ; and where they are 
too cloſe together, they ſhould be thinned ſo as to leave them 
about eight or ten Inches aſunder, which is all the Culture 


they require. ; 
The Oil of theſe Seeds is much uſed in Germany, where the 
Inhabitants ſow large Fields with the Seed. This Oil is fre- 
' quently uſed in Medicine, but the poor People eat the Oil in 
llads and Sauces, and the Rich uſe the Oil for their Lamps; 
but in England it is very rarely uſed either Way. 


ſpermuni latifolium, C. B. P. Broad- 


MYOSOTIS: [of 4% a Mouſe, and gra, an Ear] Mouſe- 
ear Chickweed. 


The Characters are; | 


It hath the whole Appearance of Chickweed ; but the Flower 
is larger, and the Fruit is ſhaped like an Ox's-horn, gaping at 
the Top, and full of ſmall round Seeds. ne 


The Species are; | 
1. MyosoTis Hiſpanica ſegetum. Tourn. Spaniſh Corn 


Mouſe-ear Chickweed. | | 
2. MyosoT1s Alpina latifolia. Tourn. Broad-leav'd Mouſe- 
Fur. 


ear Chickweed of the Alps. 
3. Myoso0T1s orientalis perfoliata, folio lychnidis. 
Eaflem Thorough- wax, Mouſe- ear Chickweed, with a Cam- 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which are 
preſerved in curious Botanick Gardens; but as they are of 
little Beauty or Uſe, ſo I ſhall omit mentioning them in this 
Place. Theſe may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 
March, upon a Bed of light freſh Earth, in an open Situation, 
where they may remain to flower and ſeed, being careful 
to clear them from Weeds, as alſo to pull up the Plants, where 
they come up too thick; but they do not ſucceed well if 
tranſplanted, fo that they ſhould always remain where they are 
fown. 


 MYRRHIS; [is ſo call'd, becauſe it has the Scent of 34rrþ] 
Sweet Cicely. * 


The Characters are; 


It is an umbelliferous Plant, with a 2 Flower, con- 
filling of ſevera wnequal Petals, or Flower 
placed circularly, and reft upon the E 


turns to @ Fruit, amper d of two Seeds, reſembling 4 Bird i. 


6 


aves, that are 


* 
g 25 


2 


bi,” chimelt4 and bu, . e dit 


3 which 


but plain « , 
The Species ares 
1. Myrrnis magno ſemine longo ſulcato. N B. 
CR Great ſweet Chon, and 4 — Fan 
2. MYrxRHts amm, ſemine ftriate villaſo ede, I 1; 
Annual ſweet Cicely, with hairy ftriated Seeds, by fome ar; 


2 a ns 


0. Botrh. Ind. Eaſtern ſwee with a aarrow ky 
wort Leaf and hairy Seeds, er the True Candy Can, 
There are many more Sorts of this Plant p 
Gardens of ſuch as are curious in Botany, but'as 
Plants of little Uſe or Beauty, ſo I thought it not 
enumerate em in this Place. ** 
The firſt mention'd is an abiding Plant, which is 
ufed in Medicine: This may be propagated. by fowing f 
Seeds in February, upon a Bed of light rich Earth, in a 
Situation ; and when the Plants come up they ſhould be 
planted out into the like rich Earth, in a moiſt ſhady Situ; 
at about two Feet aſunder ; for they ſpread very wide, ay 
take up much Room, efpecially if they are permitted t, 
main two or three Years unremoved) ; after the Plant 
taken Root they will require no further Care, but to keep en 
clear from Weeds, and they will endure ſeveral Year, © 
produce great Quantities of Seeds, by which, as alſo by par. 
7123 Roots, they may be greatly increas d. 
| Seeds of the ſecond Sort are moſt commonly ſold in the 
Shops for thoſe of the Daucus Creticus ; but it is the third Sor 
which is generally accounted the true Daucus Creticus ; The 
— * which are us'd in ſome of the capital Medicine, d 


Shops. 

Theſe may be propagated'by ſowing their Seeds in the dor 
upon a Border of light — d to the Morning Sun, in 
which the Plants will riſe in about fix Weeks after; whe 
they may be tranſplanted out into Beds of light Earth, ob. 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken Noot. 
after which they will require no farther Gare but only to leg 
them clear from Weeds: The Summer following theſe Play 
will produce Flowers and Seeds; ſoon after which, the feco) 
Sort will decay ; but the third will aneh T5 two a 
three Years, and produce Seeds annually. '  * © 


MYRTUS ; - [according to ſome Authors, was ſo all] 
on account of the Likeneſs of its, Scent to that of fy; 
but others will have it derive its Name of Myrrha, an Abe 
nian Damſel, with whom Pallas being enamout'd, after her 
Death is faid to have transform'd into this Tree] The 
Myrtle. 8 
I be Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſts everal Leaves diſpos'd in a circle 
Order, which _ FA — of a Roſe; * the Top if th 
Footftalk is the Chat which has a ſhort Star-like Cup, divide 
at the Top into five Parts, and expanded; the Ovary buns a 
oblong umbilicated Fruit, divided into three Cells, which ar, fal 
of Kidney-ſbap'd Seeds. | ) 


: 


The Species are; : 
1. Myr Tus communis Italica. C. B. P. Common Myrtle, 
with pretty large Leaves. 


2. MygTvs latifolia Romana. C. B. P. Common broad. 
leav'd Myrtle, 1 
3. Mraros minor vulgaris. C. B. P. Thyme- le d 
Myrtle, vulgo. 5 5 | 

4. Mrxrus folio Buxi. Schuyl. Boerh.. Ind. Box- lea d 
Myrtle, vulgo. a e 

5. MyxTus foliis minimis & mucronatis. C. B. P. Roſe 
mar y-leav'd Myrtle, vulgo. F WE 7 


vulgo. 


7. MyzTvs folis odore_nucis moſchates, cauliculis ru 
bus, vulge odere Citri. Schuyl. Boerh, Ind, The Nutws 


Myrtle, vulgo. 
8. Mrxrus Betica an 


Spaniſh Myrtle, commonly calfd, The Upright M 
9. MyrTvs ans, Faliis mali — 2 


Pomegranate-leay'd Myrtle, ae WOE 
10. MyrTus latifolia Bærtica ſecunda, vel foliis laurini 
confertim naſcentibus. C. B. P. The Orange-leav'd Myi% 


vulgo. 


Thyme-leav'd Myrtle. 


12. Mya rus folic eders nucie mnoſchatery died , 
loge wo | Vim ai 


0 185 1 911 1 by an 


* 111 
7 . 1 19 


6. Myxrus flore pleno. Corn. Double-flowering Myrtle, 


exſtifolia. Cluſi Nanow-ew'd 
H. L. Tue 


, flit er bus wariegatic. The firiped Nutmeg Myrtle 


fe milermiatis, ex ale & wirid 


he ſtriped Thyme- 
All ex late 


0. * 
ou Mrar 


cults rubro ca 


latifolia Romana | 
yitle, with ſtriped Leaves. 


ee 
There are ſome other Varieties of theſe Plants Which are 
14 in the Gardens of the Curi 
e'obſery'd in 
may be all propag : 
ch is in Juh, when you ſhould 
the Rraiteſt and moſt vigorous y 


muſt be ſtri ff 
twiſted Which is to be 
614 a Parcel of Pots (in Pr 


but thoſe here men- 
ens near Londen, 
Theſe Plants 


x Shoots, which 
ong, Zul che Leaves on the 
off about two Inches high, and 
in the Ground: Then 
jortion to the Quantity of 
d) with light rich Earth, you ſhould plant the 
at about two Inches Diſtance from each other, 
'ef6ſe the Earth faſt about them, and give them 
ſettle it to the Cuttin 


Water to 
— Hot bed Frame, 


under 2 common 
4 . faſt ; bu 
earth from drying too tait ; 

—4 ts in the Heat of the 


then place the Pots 
unging them either into 
Tanners-bark, which will prevent the 
ou muſt carefully ſhade them 
| Day, and give em Air in pro- 
e Warmth of the Seaſon, not forgetting to water 
them every two or three Days, as you, ſhall 
the Pots require it; 
Month's time, the Cuttings 


the Earth in 
ment, in about a 
will be rooted, and begin to 
boot; when you mult inure em to the open Air by degrees, 
into which they ſhould be remov'd towards the latter End of 
them in a Situation where they may be ſhelter- 
inds, in which Place they 
ober; when the Pots ſhould be remov'd into 
but ſhould be plac'd in the cooleſt Part thereof, that they may 
whenever the Weather is mild, for they 
protected from ſevere Cold, except the 
' Myrtles, which are ſome- 
the reſt, and ſhould have a warmer Situ- 


hon, by , 1 „ | N 

Dutirig the Winter- ſeaſon they muſt be frequently water d, 
— d Leaves appear they ſhould be conſtant 
the Pots kept clear from Weeds, which if 
will ſoon oyerſpread the young Plants and 


ollowing theſe Plants ſhould be taken out of the 
Pots very carefully, preſerving a Ball of Earth to the Roots of 
ery one ſhould be placed into a ſeparate 
mall Pot fill'd with rich light Earth, obſerving to water them 
ell to ſettle the Earth to their Roots, and place them in the 
bady Part of the Green-houſe until they have taken Root, 
ter which they ſhould be inur'd to the Sun and Air; and in 
ay they muſt be expos'd to the open Air, obſerving to place 
hem near Hedges, where they may be defended from ftrong 


During the Summer-ſeaſon they ple: 
y water'd, eſpecially being in ſuch ſmall Pots, which in that 
Seaſon ſoon dries, therefore you ſhould obſerve to place them 
there they may have only the Morning-Sun, for when 
ire too much expos'd to the Sun in the 
oiſture contain'd in the Earth of thoſe ſmall Pots wi 
de exhal'd, and the Plants greatly retarded in their Growth 


With this 


lacing 
Ane remain till Oc- 
Green-houſe, 
have Air given to them 
ire only to be pre on 
- lead d and the ftrip'd Nutm 
phat tenderer than 


— 
nitted to grow, 


ich of them, and every 


r 


will require to be plentiful- 


. 


eat of the Day, the 


ey. | 

In 4551 following you ſhould examine your Pots, to ſee if 
e Roots of the Plants have not made | 
ole in the Bottom of the Pots; which if you obſerve, you 
uſt then ſhift them into Pots a Size bigger, filling them up 
ich the like rich Earth, and obſerve to trim the Roots which 
gere matted to the Side of the Pots, as alſo to looſen the 
Larth from the Outſide of the Ball with your Hands, ſome of 
mich ſhould be taken off, that the Roots may the eaſier find 
falege into the freſh Earth; then you muſt water them well, 
and place the Pots in a Situation where they may be defended 
rom ſtrong Winds: And at this tim 
order to reduce th 


ay out through the 


e you may trim the Plants, 
em to a regular Figure; and if they are 
nclinable to make crooked Stems, you ſhould thruſt down 
| flender ſtrait Stick cloſe by them, to which their Stems 
[aould be faſten'd, ſo as to bring em upright. 
If Care be taken to train them thus while they ar 
© Stems afterwards, when they have acquired Streng 
Mntinue ſtrait without any Support, and their Brane 
xprun'd, ſo as to form either Balls or Pyramids; which for 
d in the Green-houſe, and require to 
:ompaſs, is the beſt Method to have them 
adlome : But then theſe ſheer'd Plants will not produce-any. 
for which Reaſon that Sort with double Flowers 


uch Plants a8 ate 
e kept in ſmall 


ſhould not be clipp'd, becauſe the chief Beauty of that conſiſts 
its Flowers: t it will be nece to ſuffer a Plant or two 
each Kind to grow rude, for the Uſe of their Branches in 
Noſegays, c. for it will greatly deface thoſe which have 
been conſtantly ſheer'd to cut off their Branches. 
. As theſe Plants advance in Stature, fo they ſhould annual- 
be remov'd into larger Pots; according to the Size of their 
Loots, but you muſt be careful not to put them in Pots too 
large, which will cauſe them to ſhoot wea and ſtraggling, and 
many times proves the Deſtruction of them; therefore when 
they are taken out of the ſormer Pots, the Earth about their 
Roots ſhquld be pared off, and that withinſide the Ball muſt be 
gently looſer'd, that the Roots may not be too cloſely con- 
in'd ; and then place them into the ſame Pots again, provided 
they are not too ſmall, filling up the Sides and Bottom of them 
with freſh, rich Earth, and giving them Plenty of Water to 
ſettle the Earth to their Roots, which ſhould be frequently re- 
peated, for they require to be often water d both in Winter 
and Summer, ; but in hot Weather they muſt have it in Plen- 


The beſt Seaſon for ſhifting theſe Plants; is either in April 
r Auguſt, for if it be done much ſooner in the Spring, the 
ants are then in aſlow growing State, and ſo not capable to 
ſtrike out freſh Roots again very ſoon : And if it be done later 
in Autumn, the cold Weather coming on will prevent their 
taking Root; nor is it adviſeable-to do it in the great Heat 
of Summer, . becauſe they will require to be very often water'd; 
and alſo to be plac'd in the Shade, otherwiſe they will be lia- 
ble to miſcarry : And that being the Seaſon when theſe Plants 
ſhould be plac'd amongſt other Exoticks to adorn the ſeveral 
Parts of the Garden, "theſe Plants being then remov'd, could 
not be expos'd until they have taken Root agairi, which at that 
_ x the Seaſon be hot and dry) will be three Weeks or a 
onth. 

In October, when the Nights _ to have Froſts, you 
ſhould remove the Plants into the Green-houſe ; but if the 
Weather proves favourables in Autunin, (as it often happens) 
they may remain abroad until the Beginning of November ; for 
if they are carry'd into the Greenchouſe too ſoon, and the 
Autumn ſhould prove warm, they will make freſh Shoots at 
that Seaſon, which will be weak, and often decay in Winter, 
if the. Weather ſhould be ſeyere, whereby they will be great- 
ly defac'd ; for which Reaſon they ſhould always be kept as 
long abroad as the Seaſon will permit, and remoy'd out again in 
the Spring before ay ſhoot out; and during the Winter- ſeaſon 
that they are in the Green- houſe, they ſhould have as much free 
Air as poſſible when the Weather is mild, 

The two firſt menrion'd Sorts -T have ſeen planted abroad in 
warm Situations, and upon a dry Soil, where they have endu- 
red the Cold of Winters for ſeveral Years very well, with on- 
ly being cover'd in very hard Froſts with two or three Mats, 
and the Surface of the Ground about their Roots cover'd with 
a little Mulch to prevent the Froſt from entering the Ground: 
But in Cormwall and Devonſhire, where the Winters are more 
favourable than in moſt other Parts of England, there are large 
Hedges of Myrtle which have been planted ſeveral Years, and 
are very thriving and vigorous, ſome of which are upward of 
ſix Feet high; and I believe if the Double-flowering Kind 
were planted abroad, it would endure the Cold as well as any 
of the other Sorts, it being a Native of the Southern Parts of 
France. This and the Orange-leav'd Kind, are the moſt difficult 
to take Root from Cuttings; but if they are planted toward 
the latter end of Fuly, making Choice of only ſuch Shoots as 
are tender, and the Pots be plung'd into an old Bed of 
Tanners-bark which has loſt moſt of its Heat, and the Glaſſes 
ſhaded every Day, they will take Root extremely well, as I 
have more than once experienc'd. The Orange-leav'd Sort, 
and thoſe with variegated Leaves are ſomewhat tenderer than 
the ordinary Sorts, and ſhould be hous'd a little ſooner in 
Autumn, and plac'd farther from the Windows of the Green- 


- MYRTUS BRABANTICA. Vide Gale. 

MYXA, The Sebeſten. | 

The Characters are; 

| 1 hath a Reſe-ſhaped Flrwer conſiſting of five Leaves. Theſe 
grow in Barke. * the Bottom of the Flawer-cup is the — 


„ which , afterward becomes a plumſhay'd Fruit, including a 
Rt, which has ſometimes one, and at other times three Cells, in 


which is contain'd the Seed. ED 
We have. but one Species of this Plant in Europe, 
TY which is; * : 1 3 | 7A 
MrxA. Dad. p. 806. The Sebeſten Plum. 


This 


e . 
8 
$44 


3 — 


This Plant is very rare at preſent in Europe, being to 
found in very few den It is propagated | Seeds, el 
do not ripen in Europe; ſo the Seeds ſhould be obtained from 
the Eaft- Indies, which is the natural Country of their Growth ; 
but as the Paſſage is long from thence to' Europe, fo the Seeds 
ſeldom come good to England, © Therefore they ſhould be ta- 
ken freſh from the Tree, and put into Tubs of Earth or Sand, 
and Care taken of them in their Paſſage, that the Salt- water dc 
not come to them, nor Vermin deſtroy them. When they 
arrive, they ſhould be taken out of the Tub, and planted 
ſmall Pots, filled with light rich Earth, and plunged” into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving frequently 
water the Earth, in order to forward the Vegetation of th, 
Seed. When the Plants come up about two Inches high, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with light rich Earth, and then wma into the Hot-bed a- 
gain, obſerving to ſcreen them from the Sun until they have 
taken new Root; after which Time they muſt have a lar 
Share of freſh Airin warm Weather, and ſhould be frequent- 
ly refreſhed with Water. The Plants may remain in the Hot- 
bed till the Autumn, when they ſhould be removed into the 
Stove ; and the firſt Year, being young, they ſhould be kept 
pretty warm; but as the Plants grow ſtronger; ſo they w 
bear to be uſed more hardily, tho“ they ſhould always be 
placed in a Stove in Winter, otherwiſe they will not thrive in 
this Country. | | CT | 

The Fruit of this Tree was formerly uſed in Medicine, but 
of late Years they have been neglected, fo that they are rarely 
brought into England, ol | 
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APELLUS. Vid Aconitum. 


Napus; The Navew or French Turnip. 
The Characters are | 


It agrees in moſt reſpects with the Turnip, but hath a leſſer 
Root, and ſomewhat warmer to the Taſte, ear ug 1. 


The Species are; 


1. Na us ſativa radice alba. C. B. P. Garden Navew, 
with a white Root. | 


2. Naevs ſativa radice nigra. C. B. P. Garden Navew, 
with a black Root. 


3. Narus ſylveftris, C. B. P. Wild Navew. | 


The two firſt Species of this Plant are cultivated in France, 
Ttaly, and Germany, in great Abundance ; in which Places 
they are much preferr*d to common Turnips, being accounted 
a more delicious Food; but in England they have not yet ſo 
much obtain'd, being only cultivated by ſome curious Perſons, 
and are but rarely brought to the Markets, | 

Theſe Plants may be cultivated by ſowing their Seeds in 

une, Fuly, and Augu/t, after the ſame manner as is practis'd 

r common Turnips ; and when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be hough'd in the like manner to deſtroy the Weeds, 
and cut up the Plants where they come up too thick, with this 
Difference only, viz. that theſe may be left cloſer together 
than common Turnips, for neither their Leaves nor Roots do 

ow. near fo large; "Theſe Plants being thus | clear'd from 

eeds, and,cut up where they are too thick, will require no 
farther Care until they are fit for Uſe, which (if the Seaſon 
proves favourable) will be in about two Monthsafter they are 
ſown, when they muſt be drawn up, and treated as common 
Turnips. The wild Sort is pretty common upon dry Banks in 
moſt Parts of England, where it flowers early in the Spring, but 
is never cultivated in Gardens; but in the Iſle of Eꝶ it is very 
much cultivated, it being the Cole Seed from which they draw 
an Oil : The Seeds of this Kind areus'd in Medicine, and by 
moſt preferr*d to thoſe of the Garden Sort. 


NARCISSO-LEUCOJUM ; [This Plant is fo call'd be- 
cauſe it reſembles both the Narciſſus and Leucojum] The 
Snow-drop, vulgo. n ö 


The Charaders are; , 8 iure 4, 
. The Flmuer is for the moſt part compos'd of fix Leaves in form 
ef a Lily, 3 ſometimas equal, el; tine . 
pendulous ; the Empalement becomes a roundiſh Fruit, which is 
divided into three Cells, and full of roundiſh Stadt To which 
may bo added, It bath a bulbons Root. . 


— 


# + OG „% t:: 


The Species are A 2 


1. Narxciso-LEuUcoJuM trifolium minus. Toury, 

Bulbous-violet or Snow drop. 8 ee en. Lede 
2. Naxcis0-LtucojuM vulgare. Tourn. Common Bu. 

e 1520 aa 8 

3. NARISO-LEVcOum trifolum minus, flore | 

Ind. The double Snow-dio | — 8 An plus. Barz. 

Naxcisso-LRUcoſun triſelium majus. Tourn, 
Se- dreh or Bulboyr-vialee,” . . Greae 


F. Narcrs80-LEuteojum altiſfemum, flore : 
** viridibus. Boerh. Tor. | The talleſt Saow-d zl om, apr 
white Flowers tipp'd with Green. {nal 
$1 | 2 (i A x +4 * 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common 
Gardens, where it is'preſerv'd for its early 
. January, when they often ap 
at that Time be cover'd with Snow, 


4 ba 
in moſt Z 
flowering, wht 
and 3 tho the Grouy 
Ugra in of che prin; ©; eis 
, from. Off-leu, nic 
the Roots ſend forth in great Plenty, (clpecially if they 
permitted to remain undifturb'd for two or ec Year) 
which Time, from a ſingle Bulb, there will often * 
— twelve flowering Roots, and as many more, {mall Of. 
ets, ' " { ' 4 1 34 0 | 


Tphe beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting the Roots is in My, f 
their Leaves are decay*d, when they muſk, be taken up; 2 
after being dry'd in a ſhady Place, they may be kept oy 
the Ground until September before they need be planted ain; 
when they ſhould lanted about two Inches deep, a 
pretty cloſe together, e their Flowers being ſmall, yi 
make but a poor Appearance. 4 1"-- 96 

They will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation, but ar 
commonly planted near Hedges, and by the Sides of 
Walks ; where being permitted to remain two or three Yew 
unremov'd, till they have increas'd, and become E 
they make a very good Appearance before any 
come up. N a6 | | | 

The Double Sort is preferr'd to the Single, for the Large 
neſs and Fairneſs of its double Flowers. This may be prog. 
gated as the laſt, but does not multiply quite ſo faſt, not & 
the Flowers appear ſo ſoon in the Spring, but they are of la 


n 


3 ** . 
e Great Snow-drop is pretty rare in England, and 
to be found in ſome 3 Gardens 1 8 5 I 
larger Flowers than the common Sort, and generally riſe 
or ten Inches high. It flowers toward the Latter- end of J. 
bruary or the Beginning of March, and continues a long Tine 
in Beauty. 'This is alſo propagated by Off-ſets as the forme, 
but does not increaſe, very faſt : It requires a middling Sj 
which is freſh, but ſeldom thrives well in very rich Grount 
and ſhould be planted to an Eaſt or South-Eaſt Aſpect, wher 
it may have the Morning Sun; in which Situation it will thin 
better than if expos'd to a greater Heat. | 

The talleſt Snow-drop is a very hardy Plant, and incres 
pretty faſt by Off-ſets, ſo that it is much commoner than the 
laſt, This flowers in April and May, and generally riſes tw 
Feet high. The Bulbs of this Kind are very large, and @ 
greatly reſemble thoſe of the Narciſſus, and the Leavesar 
very broad, but the Flowers are ſmall, and ſeldom mar 
than two or three produc'd upon each Stalk. Theſe nuke 
a pretty Variety when intermix'd with other bulbous-rootel 
Flowers. | 

All theſe Sorts may be tranſplanted when their Leaves ae 
decay'd, before they ſtrike out freſh Fibres, after which it 
will be too late to remove them: Their Roots may be kept out 
of the Ground two or three Months, if prefery'd in a dy 
Place, and may be planted in almoſt any Soil, but they thrie 
beſt in a freſh light fandy Earth, | 


-- NARCISSUS; [takes its. Name of r or wag, a 
pidneſs or rec, becauſe the Smell of this Flower is fac 
to cauſe a Heavineſs of the Head, and a Stupidity. Plutarc 
tells us, This Plant was facred to the infernal Gods. The 
Poets tell us, that Narci//ſus was the Son of Cephifus an- 
the Nymph Lyriope, a Youth of ſuch excellent Beauty 
that once upon a Time coming to a Fountain to drin 
and ſeeing his beauteous Image in the Water, he grev 
enamour'd with it, that he pin'd away with Deſire, a 
= transform'd into a Flower of his Name.] The 


"It hath a Lily Fleer, conſiſting of ome Leaf, which i Bell 
oy 4rd and cut into fix Segments, fr incircle its Middle li 
a Crown; but the Empalement, which commonly riſes aut | 
membranous Vagina, turns to an oblong or reundiſh Fruit, Wh 


3 
— Irene RI _ ” 


* 
ted. 


V — 
— 


and * is three Parts, is divided into three 


fl of t Seeds. 
1. Na 1 0 ata pallidus, calyct luteo. C. B. P. 
Nat 


o I | 
wil ARCISSUS medio-Iuteus vulgaris. Park. Common pale 
2: 11. or Primroſe Peerleſs. a 

Daffodil, or * 
NARCISSUS major totus Iuteus, calyce prælingp. C. B. P. 

020 ellow Spaniſh Daffodil, with a long Cup. | 
N A RCISSUS latifolius omnmum maximus, ample calyce — 

babe Park. Par. The Great Nonpareil or Non- 


il. 8 
Ft 2 parvus tofus lutrus. C. B. P. Small yellow 


Spaniſh Daft " Iuteus 22 alis reflexis. C. B. P. 
Fd. Noni, wich 1 of E Fe turning 


Yellow 

back. ARCISSUS multiplex totus C. B. P. Common 
ow Daffodil, with a double Flower. Wo 

ry Naxcissvs incomparabilis, flore pleno, * * 


R. Par. The incomparable double Dafto- 


; 0. H. 
1 1 the Flower- leaves partly yellow, and partly of 4 
fron Colour. | ; | 2 5 
ne ss us latifolius, flore Mleniſfims, petali: e 
7 minoribus aureis interpolatis; erb. Ind. Nonſuch 
Daffodil, with a very double Flower, whoſe larger _— 


white, but the leſſer Leaves (which are intermix d) 
Colour. | 3 
' Narc188vs /atifelius, flore pleniſſimo, petalis maj ori bus 
Ide, minoribus e Beerh. Ind. Nonſuch Daf- 
Fail with a very double Flower, whoſe 1 are of a 
c Colour, which are intermix'd with er Leaves of 4 
ellow Colour. : 
2 Narcissvs latifolius, flore pleniſſimo, petalis partim 
fois, partim viridibus interpolatis, Broad-leav'd Daffodil, 
with a very double Flower, whoſe Leaves are ſome yellow, 
ind others green, intermix'd, commonly call d Tradeſcant's Dat- 
ſodil. 5 
12. NAR cIissus Anglicus, flore pleno. The double Engliſb 


Daffodil. | ; 
I F Na R CISSUS latifolius, ulphureus vel albus, brevi calyce. 
C. B. 


p. Broad - leav d Daffodil, with a Brimſtone- colour'd 
Flower, having a ſhort Cup. a : 

14. Naxcisvs latifolius ſulphureus, calycls brevis aurei ora 
finbriata. Boerb. Ind. Alt. Broad-leav'd Brimſtone-colour'd 
Daffodil, with a ſhort Gold-colour'd Cup, fring'd about the 


2 Narcisvs Hyricus liliaceus. C. B. P. The Sea Daf- 
fodil, or Narciſſus tertius Matthiolii : 

16, NARCISSUS 71 folits incanis. C. B. P. 
Greater pale-colour*d Daffodil, 

17, NaRc1SUs albus multiplex, Park, Par. The double 
white Daffodil, or Narciſſus. 

18. NarcisUs albus, circuls croceo. C. B. P. The 
white Daffodil, with the Rim of the Cup of a Saffron Co- 
lour. 
19. Naxcisus Narbonenſis, ſive medio luteus, ſerotinus 
major. Park, Par. The Great late-flowering French Daf- 
___ 

20. Nancisvs Orientalis albus, calyce Iuteo, campanule 
fomilis maximus, C. B. P. The Boſlelman's Narciſſus, 

0, 
_ Nakcissus Orientalis albus, calyce luteo, medius. Q . 
B. P. Oriental white Daffodil, with a yellow Cup. 

22. NARcissus luteus polyanthos Luſitanicus. C. B. P. 
Yellow Portugal Daffodil, with many Flowers. | 

23. NaRcissus Orientalis albus minor, calyce ſulphureo pal- 
lido amplo. Boer b. Ind. Leſſet white Oriental many- flower d 
Daffodil,” with an ample pale Brimſtone- colour'd ra 

24, NaRrc1ssus pallidus medio aureus, C. B. P. Pale Daf- 
fodil, with a Golden Cup, commonly cald Le Soleil D'Or. 

25, Narcissus Orientalis albus, calyce Iuteo; minor. C. B. 
p. Leſſer white Oriental Daffodil,” with a yellow Cup: 

26. Narcisvs Orientalis albus, calyce ftellato. C. B. P. 
Oriental white Daffodil, with a ſtarry Cup. 

27. Narcisus Orientalis lacteus maximus, calyce pallido 
emplo. Boerh, Ind. Largeſt Oriental white Daffodil, with 
bs ample pale Cup, commonly calld The Czar of Muſ- 


28. Narcrgvs Orientalis maximus lacteus, calyce pallido par- 
ww. Bierh, Ind, Greateſt white Oriental Narciſſus, with a 
{mall pale-colour'd Cup. 

29. NArcisvs Orientalis major polyanthos totus albur. H. 

Great Oriental Narciſſus, with many white Flowers 
upon a Stalk, Mn 

. Naxcisus Orientalls medius polianthor totus albus. H. 


* -— aw 


22 9 Oriental Narciſſus, with many white Flowers 
upon a E „ "nt 7 ket! 3h 
31. NArcisvs Orientalis minor polyanthot totus albut. HI. 
EA. Leſſer Oriental Narciſſus, with many white Flowers 
upon a r | 4 

32. NARCI89Us juncifollus, 0 calice, luteum major. 
C. B. P. Single yellow Jo with a large oblong 


Cup. 
33: Naxcissvs juncifoliut luteus minor. C. B. P. Leſſer 
ſingle yellow Jonquil. 3 | | 
34. Narcisvs juncifblius, fore ples. Cluſ. Cur. Poſt. 
Double yellow Jonquil. tu 
35. Narcissvs juncifolius, petalis dniuftifſimis, calyce maxi- 
mo tubam rene Berth, Bal.” Nat d B. l. with 
very narrow Petals,” and a large tubulous Cup, comimimly call d 
the 12 my 5 
36. NARCISsUus juncifolius, flore pallidiore, calyce flavo. C. 
* Ruſh- leaf 'd il, 2 42 Flower, Ley yel- 
ow Cup. | 

37. Narcisvs medio-purpureus, Hort, Eyſt. Single Daf- 
fodll, with a white Flower, and a purple Mille = 

238. Narcisvs Cenſtantinopolitanus polyanthos major, melino 
Pleno flore. H. R. Par. Greater many-flowered Daffodil of 
Conſtantinople, with double yellow Flowers. 

39. Narcisvs Cyprivs luteus polyanthos, flare pleno. Lob. 
Adv. Many-flowered Daffodil of Cyprus, with double yellow 
Flowers, commonly called the Cyprus Narciſſus. 

40. Narcisvs Orientalis polyanthos, pleno fore, petalis ex- 
terioribus albis, interioribus luteis, odoratiſſimus. Cleric. Sweet- 
ſcented Eaſtern Daffodil, with many double Flowers, whoſe 
outer Leaves are white, and the inner Leaves yellow. 

41. NAakcisus niveus, talyce flavo, odoris fragrantiſſimi: 
C. B. P. Snow-white Daffodil, with a yellow Cup, and of 
a fragrapy Seent. 7 

42. Narctsvs Orrentalli polyanthos, floribus odoris Fra- 
grantiſſimi. Cler. Many-flowered Eaſtern Daffodil; with 
IR — and a very fragrant Odour. F 

43. NArcisvs Orientalis polyanthos major, flore flaveſcente 

fellare, Greater many-flowered Eaſtern Pali, Ee a yel- 
lowiſh ſtarry Flower. 

44. Narcisvs Orientalis polyanthos major, flore aureo, ca- 
hee flaveſcente ſtellato. Greater many-flowered Eaſtern Daf- 
fodil, with a golden Flower, having a pale yellow ſtarry Cup; 

45. Narcisvs albus, flore minore, jaſmini odore. C. B. P. 
White Daffodil, with a ſmaller Flower, ſmelling like Jaſmine. 

46. Narcisvus Orientalis polyanthos albus odoratus, calyce 
feellato, Eaſtern many-flowered Daffodil, with white ſweet- 
ſcented Flowers, having a ftarry Cup. 


47. Narcisus Americaniis anguſtifolius, croci flore. Houſt. 
Narrow-leaved American Datodf” — a — er 


F lower. 


There are ſeveral Varieties of theſe Flowers, which are an- 
nually brought over from Holland and Flanders, where the 
deners are very induſtrious in raiſing theſe and moſt other 
Bulbous-rooted Flowers from Seeds, whereby they continually 
procure ſome new Varieties, which recompenſes them for 
their Trouble and Expence : But in England there are ve 
few Perſons who have Patience to propagate any of theſs 
Flowers that Way, it being commonly five Years before they 
can expect to ſee the Fruits of their Labour: However, after 
the firſt five Years are paſt, if there be Seeds ſown every Year, 
there will be annually a Succeſſion of Flowers to ſhew them- 
ſelves; ſo that there will be a continual Expectation; which 
will take off the Tediouſneſs which, during the firſt five 
Years, might be very troubleſome to ſome Perſons ; and 
the annual Production of new Flowers correſponding to 
_ annual Sowing, it will be as if the Product aroſe ſoon 
after. 

The not practiſing this Method; has occaſion'd our ſending 
Abroad annually for great Quantities of Flower-roots, which 
have been kept up to a great Price, on account of the great 
Demand for em in England; whereas if we were as induſtri- 
ous to propagate them as our Neighbours, we might ſoon vie 
with them, if not out-do 'em, in moſt Sorts of Flowers 3 as 
may be eaſily ſeen, by the vaſt Variety of Carnations, Auri- 
culg*s, Ranuncula's,, &c. which are what have been produc'd 
from Seeds in England, and do exceed every thing of thofe 
Kinds in any Part of Europe. 

I ſhall therefore firſt lay down the Method of propagating 
theſe Flowers from Seeds; and afterwards proceed to the 
neceſſary Directions for increaſing them from Off-ſets ; with 
the manner of treating the Roots, to produce ſtrong Flow- 


ers. 

Lou muſt be very careful, in ſavi r Seeds, to gather 
none but from ſuch Flowers as have 5 A. « par- 
ticularly from ſuch only as have many Flowers upon a Stalk, 


s H 


4 - 
F * 


chat flower tall, and have beautiful Cups to their Flowers; 
from ſuch you may expect to have good Flowers produc'd : 
But if you ſow ordinary Seed, it is only putting yourſelf 
to Trouble and Expence to no Purpoſe ; e from ſuch 
Seeds there can be no Hopes of procuring any valuable 
Flowers. | | | 

Having provided yourſelf with good Seeds, you muſt pro- 
cure either ſome ſhallow Caſes or flat Pans made on Purpoſe 
for the raiſing of Seedlings, which ſhould have Holes in their 
Bottoms, to let the Moiſture paſs off; theſe muſt be fll'd 
with freſh light ſandy Earth about the Beginning of Augu/t, 
(this being the beſt Seaſon for ſowing the Seeds of moſt Bulbous- 
rooted Flowers) which much be levell'd very even; then ſow 
the Seeds thereon pretty thick, covering them over with fine 
ſifted light Earth about half an Inch thick, and place the Caſes or 
Pans in a Situation where they may have only the Morning Sun 
till about ten o Clock, where they ſhould remain until the Be- 
ginning of October, when they muſt be removed into a warm- 
er Situation, placing em upon Bricks, that the Air may freely 
paſs under the Caſes, which will preſerve them from being too 
moiſt, TOS | 
They ſhould alſo be expos'd to the full Sun, but ſcreen'd 
from the cold North and Eaſt Winds, where they may remain 
until the Beginning of April, by which Time the Plants will 
be up, when you muſt carefully clear *em from Weeds ; and 
if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, ay & muſt be frequently wa- 
ter'd : The Caſes ſhould alſo now be remov'd into their for- 
mer ſhady Poſition ; for the Heat of the Noon-day Sun will be 
too great for the young Plants, 

The Latter-end of June, when the Leaves of the Plants 
are decay'd, you ſhould take off the upper Surface of the Earth 
in the Caſes, (which by that Time will have contracted a 
Moflineſs, and, if ſuffer'd to remain, will greatly injure the 

oung Roots), obſerving not to take it ſo deep as to touch the 
— - then ſift ſome freſh light Earth over the Surface about 
half an Inch thick, which will greatly ſtrengthen the Roots: 
The fame ſhould alſo be repeated in October, when the Caſes 
are mov'd into the Sun. 

During the Summer Seaſon, if the Weather ſhould prove 
very wet, and the Earth in the Caſes appear very moiſt, you 
muſt remove *em into the Sun till the Earth be dry again ; for 
if the Roots receive much Wet during the Time they are un- 
active, it very often rots them; therefore you muſt never give 
em any Water after their Leaves are decay d, but only place 
*em in the Shade, (as was before directed). | 

Thus you ſhould manage them the two firſt Seaſons, till 
their Leaves are decay'd the ſecond Summer after ſowing, 
when you ſhould carefully take up the Roots ; which may be 
done by ſifting the Earth in the Caſcs with a fine Sieve, where- 
by the Roots will be eaſily ſeparated from the Earth ; then ha- 
ving prepared a Bed or two of good freſh light Earth, in pro- 
portion to the Quantity of your Roots, you ſhould plant em 
therein at about three Inches Diſtance every Way, and about 
three Inches deep in the Ground. | 

Theſe Beds ſhould be rais'd above the Level of the Ground, 
in proportion to the Moiſture of the Soil, which if dry, three 
Inches will be enough ; but if it be wet, they muſt be rais'd 
ſix or eight Inches high, and laid a little rounding to ſhoot off 
the Wet. | 7 | h 

If theſe Beds are made in July, which is the beſt Time to 
tranſplant the Roots, the Weeds will ſoon after appear very 
thick ; therefore you ſhould gently hough the Surface of the 
Ground, to deſtroy em; being very careful not to cut ſo deep 
as to touch any of the Roots; and this ſhould be repeated as 
often as may be found neceſſary by the Growth of the Weeds, 
obſerving always to do it in dry Weather, that they may be ef- 
fectually deſtroy'd: And toward the Latter-end of October, 
after having intirely clear'd the Beds from Weeds, you ſhould 
ſift a little rich light Earth over them about an Inch thick, the 
Goodneſs of which will be waſh'd down to the Roots by the 
Winter's Rain, which will greatly encourage their Shooting in 
the Spring, | 
of * "Cold ſhould be very ſevere in Winter, you ſhould 
cover the Beds with Peaſe-haulm, or ſome ſuch light Cover- 
ing, to prevent the Froſt from penetrating the Ground to the 
Roots, which might greatly injure them while they are fo 


1 he Spring, when the Plants begin to appear above 
Ground, you muſt gently ſtir the Surface of the Ground, 
clearing it from Weeds, &c, in doing of which, you ſhould 
be very careful not to injure the Plants: and if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove dry, you ſhould now-and-then gently refreſh em 
with Water, which will ſtrengthen the Roots. | 

When their Leaves are decay'd, you ſhould clear the Beds 
from Weeds, and ſift a little over em, (as was before 
ditected); which muſt alſo be repeated in October, in like 
manner; and ſo every Year continu'd till the Roots flower, 


when you ſhould mark all ſuch as promiſe well, whic 
be taken up as ſoon as their faves d > Pte 
Whi 


greater Diſtance in new-prepared Beds : But 


not flower, or thoſe you do not greatly Fee ſhould 


thoſe Roots which you mark'd, you mult be Ke 
diſturb the Roots of thoſe left, and alſo to level the 


gain, and ſift ſome freſh Earth over the Beds (as het 


mitted to remain in the ſame 


encourage the Roots; for it often happens 


in the Seed); 
theſe Flowers, that at their firſt Time of Blowing, n of 
ers do ſeldom appear half ſo beautiſul as they do the 
third Year ; for which Reaſon none of them ſhould 
ed until they have flower'd, two or three times, that 


ws be aſſured of their Worth, 


naging theſe R 
ſhall proceed to give ſome Inſtructions for Planti 


OWers. | | 
All the Sorts of Narciſſus which produce many 


on a Stalk, ſhould have a Situation defended 800 


therwiſe they'll be ſubject to be brought down while 
for notwithſtanding their Stalks are generally pret 


the Number of Flowers upon each, renders their Heads we 


15 eſpecially after Rain, which lodges in the Flow 
u 


w 
cceeded by ſtrong Winds, very often deſtroys wen, an, 
if they are expos'd thereto ; ſo that a Border under a H Li 
which is open to the South-Eaſt, is preferable to any other Po- 


ſition for theſe Flowers. 


The Morning Sun riſing upon them will dry off the Moi. 
N; 
cauſe em to expand fairer than when they way Na = 
ſhady Situation; and if they are too much expos'd to the Af. 
ternoon Sun, they will be hurry'd out of their Beauty v 
ſoon; and the ſtrong Winds uſually coming from the W 
to the F 

them, which frequently is very injurious to them. ire 
ſhould not plant them under a Wall, or any other cloſe Fence; 


eat] n.the Flowers, 
alſo draw them up with weak 9 fo tha they will un 


ſture which had lodged upon them the precedi 


and South-Weſt Points, they will be expos' 


for that will reflect the Heat too 


flower ſo ſtrong, nor continue ſo long in Beauty. 
Having made choice of a proper * you 


proceed to prepare the Earth neceſſary to plant them in; for if 
the natural Soil of the Place be very ſtrong, or poor, it vil 
be proper to make the Border of new Earth, removing the 
former Soil ny wont a Foot deep. The beſt Earth for theſe 
light hazle Loam, mix'd up with a little 
very rotten Dung, or tan ; this ſhould be well mix'd together, 
and often turn'd over, in order to ſweeten it : Then hayi 
remov*d away the old Earth at leaſt a Foot deep, you ſhou 
* a Laying of rotten Dung or Tan in the Bottom about two 
nches thick, upon which you muſt lay ſome of the prepared 
Earth about four Inches thick, making it exactly level; then 
having mark'd out by Line the exact Diſtances at which the 
Roots are to be planted (which ſhould not be leſs than four ot 
five Inches ſquare) you muſt place the Roots accordingly, ob- 
ſerving to ſet them upright; then you muſt cover them over 
with the before-mention'd Earth about ſix Inches deep, being 
very careful, in doing of it, not to diſplace the Roots: When 
this is done, you muſt rake the Surface of the Border even, 
and make up the Side ſtrait, which will appear handſome. 
The beſt Time for planting theſe Roots is in Auguft ; for if 


Flowers is a fr 


* laid down Directions for the Sowing 
oots, until they are ſtrong enough to 


ff the Roots afterwards, ſo as to cauſe em co produce 
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ſtrong, yet 


muſt then 


they are kept too long out of the Ground, it will cauſe their 
Flowers to be very weak. You ſhould alſo obſerve the Nature 
of the Soil where they are planted, and, whether the Situation 
be wet or dry, according to which you ſhould adapt the freſh 
Earth, and order the Beds; for if the Soil be very ſtrong, and 
the Situation moiſt, you ſhould then make choice of a light 
Earth, and raiſe the Beds ſix or eight Inches above the Level 
of the Ground, otherwiſe the Roots will be in danger of pe- 
riſhing by too much Wet : But if the Situation be dry, and 
the Soil naturally light, you ſhould then allow the Earth to be 
a little ſtronger : And the Beds ſhould not be rais'd above three 
Inches high ; for if they are made too high, the Roots will 


ſuffer very much, if the Spring ſhould prove 
the Flowers be near ſo fair. , e 455 


nor 


Toward the Middle of October, if the Weeds have grown 


upon the Beds, you ſhould, in a dry Da ntl 
Surface of the und. to deſtroy . l 


hough the 


erving to rake it 


over ſmooth again: After which, they will require no 


Care till the Spring, when their Leaves wi 
Ground, at which Time you ſhould gently ſtir the 


ar above 


Surface of 


the Earth, with a ſmall Trowel, being very careful not to 


injure” the Leaves of the Plants, and rake it th with your 
Hands, clearing off all Weeds, &c. which, if ſuffer'd to te- 
main at that Seaſon, will ſoon grow ſo faſt, as to be very 


unſightly, and will exhauſt the Nouriſhment from 


3 
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h chis Managem nent theſe Roots will flower very ſtro 
mie ich will appear in March, and the ou April, 


en if ſuffer'd to remain, will continue in Beauty a full 
ind are at that Seaſon very great 
. ce Flow "on paſt, and the Leaves decay d, you 
e Flowers are | 
5 the Surface of the Ground, to prevent the Weeds 
owing ; and if at the ſame time you lay a little v 
don Sung over the Surface of the Beds, the Rain will 


dun the Salts thereof, which will greatly encourage the Roots 

the ſucceeding Near. | . her Car 
During the Summer Seaſon will require no farther Care, 

jut to keep them clear from Weeds till October, when the 


f the Beds ſhould be again ſtirr'd, raking off all 
32 ee. and laying ſome good freſh Earth over the Beds 
hout an Inch deep, Which wi make good the Loſs ſuſtain'd 
by Weeding, c. and in Spring you mult manage as was before 


for the preceding V ear. 
oye Roots ſhould not be tranſplanted oftener than every 


ird Year ; becauſe the firſt Year after removing they never 
gower ſo ſtrong as they do the ſecond and third ; nor will the 
Roots increaſe ſo faſt when they are often tranſplanted ; but if 

ou let them remain longer than three Years unremov'd, the 
Number of Off-ſets, which by that Time will be produced, 
will weaken the large Bulbs, and cauſe them to produce very 
weak Flowers ; therefore, at the Lime of tranſplanting them, 
ill the ſmall Off-ſets ſhould be taken off, and planted in a 
Nurſery-bed by themſelves, but the large Bulbs may be plan- 
tedagain for Flowering. If you plant them in the fame Bed 
where they grew before, you muſt take out all the Earth a 
Foot deep, and fill it up again with freſh, in the manner be- 
fre directed, which will be equal to removing them into an- 
wher Place: This is the conſtant Practice of the Gardeners 
n Holland, who have but little Room to change their Roots; 
therefore they every Year remove the Earth of their Beds, 
nd put in freſh, ſo that the ſame Place is conſtantly occupy d 
y the like Flowers. ' 

The common Sort of . er. are 8 planted in large 
Borders of the Pleaſure- en, where being intermix d 
tin other Bulbous rooted Flowers, A an agreeable 
Viety in their Seaſons of Flowering : e Roots are oury 
dy, and will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation, whic 
renders em very proper for Rural Gardens, where being gon” 
tel under the Shade of Trees, they will endure ſeveral Years 
ithout tranſplanting, and produce annually, in the Spring, 
neat Quantities of Flowers, which afford an agreeable Profpeds. 

The Fonquils ſhould be planted in Beds, or Borders, ſepa- 
nte from other Roots; becauſe theſe require to be tranſplan- 
ted at leaſt every other Year, otherwiſe their Roots are apt to 

long and ſlender, and ſeldom flower well after; which is 
ao the Caſe, if they are continued many Years in the ſame 
dil; wherefore the Roots ſhould be often remov'd from one 
Part of the Garden to another, or at leaſt the Earth ſhould be 
often renew'd, which is the moſt probable Method to preſerve 
theſe Flowers in Perfection. 

The Soil in which theſe Flowers ſucceed beſt, is a Hazle 
Loam, neither too light, nor over-ſtiff ; it muſt be freſh, and 
free from Roots of Trees, or noxious Weeds; but ſhould not 
be dung d; for *tis very remarkable, that where the Ground 
$made rich, they ſeldom continue good very long, but are 
ſubjet to ſhoot downwards, and form long ſlender Roots. 

Theſe Flowers are greatly efteem'd by many People for 
their ſtrong ſweet Scent, tho* there be very few Ladies that 
a bear the Smell of them; ſo powerful is it, that, many 
times, it overcomes their Spirits, eſpecially if confined in a 
Room; for which Reaſon they ſhould never be planted too 
cloſe to an Habitation, leſt they become offenſive ; nor ſhould 
the _ be placed in ſuch Rooms where Company is en- 
tertain'd, | 

The thirty-feventh Sort is pretty common in many of the 
Gardens near London: this produces only one ſingle white 

er on the Top of the Stalk, which turns on one Side, and 
ks: purple Rim to the Cup in the Middle : it flowers the lat- 
tr End of April, and the Beginning of May, and is very hardy. 

The other Sorts have been lately introduced into the Engli/ 

ens, ſo are not at preſent very common; but as theſe 
e all of them very hardy Plants, and multiply pretty faſt by 
Vi-ſets, ſo in few - Years they will be in as great Plenty as 
A, the other Kinds A REIT 
thirty-eighth, thirty-ninth, fortieth, forty-firſt, forty- 
bond and forty Tie N are extremely worth cultivating 
Nerety Food Garden, for the ſake of their beautiful ſweet- 
el owers, which continue from the Middle of March 
bthe End of April, unleſs the Seaſon proves very hot. Th 
wh -ifth Sort produces often twenty Flowers on each Stalk, 
are of a ſhow-white Colour, and ſmell exceedingly 


Ornaments to a 


„ 


Theſe Sorts may be propagnted d after the Manner 
been above directed, 1 LN | EY 
The forty-ſeventh Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Mil. 


liam Houftoun at La Vera Cruz, where it grew in great Plen- 


ty. This hath Leaves like thoſe of the l, and there i 
but one Flower produced on each Stall. tis — by 
Off-ſets from the Roots, in the ſame Manner as the common 
. is very tender; ſo muſt be preſerved in the 
2 ove, and treated after the ſame Manner as the tender 

inds 4 Lilio-narciſſus, otherwiſe they will not thrive in this 


NASTURTIUM : This ſome derive of NG 7. ormentum, 


i. e. Torment of the Noſe ; becauſe it has ſuch an 


Acrimon 
tha iſed wi 115 
t the 8 of the Seed bruiſed will provoke Sneczing] 
The Characters are; 


The Flnver conſiſts of four Leaves, 
of a Croſs; the Pointal, which riſes — the Centre of the 
Fnwer-cup, becomes a roundiſh ſmooth Fruit, which is divided 
to two Cells, by the intermediate Partition, obliguely placed 
with reſpeft to the Valves, and furniſt/d with Seeds, which are 
generally ſmooth : To which may be added, The Leaves are cut 


into Parts, | hi . * 5 . 
or NA pa K ir Hukuiſd d from Thlaſpi, 


which are placed in form 


The Species are; 


I, NasTURTIUM Horten ſe _—_ atum, C.B, P - 
mon Garden-Creſs. - n 3 


2. NasTURTIUM Hort 5 l ; 
Garden-Creſs. enſe criſpum. C. B. P. Curled 


3. NasTuRTIUM hortenſe latifolium. C. B. P. Broad- 


leav'd Garden-Cref. 
4. NasTurRTIUM fhlveftre, capſulis criflatis, 
ucks-horn. 


Swine's-Creſs, or Warted 

The firſt Sort is commonly cultivated in Gardens as a Sallet- 
herb, and is chiefly eſteem'd in the Winter and Spring, it be- 
ing one of the warm Kind. During the Winter Seaſon, it 
muſt be ſown upon a gentle Hot-bed, and cover'd with either 
Mats or Glaſſes, to preſerve it from great Rains or Froſt, both 
of which are equally deſtructive at that Seaſon : In the Spring 
it may be ſown in warm Borders, where, if it be defended 
from cold Winds, it will thrive very well : but if you would 
continue it in Summer, you muſt ſow it upon ſhady Borders, 
and repeat ſowing every Week, otherwiſe it will be too large 
for Uſe ; for at that Seaſon it grows very faſt. 

The Broad-leav'd and Curled Sorts are preſerv'd in ſome 
Gardens for Curioſity Sake, and to rniſh Diſhes, but the 
common Sort is equally as good for Uſe. Theſe ſhould be 
ſown ſomewhat thinner than the common Sort, and when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be drawn out, ſo as to leave the 
remaining ones half an Inch aſunder, whereby they will have 
Room to expand their Leaves, in which their Difference from 
the common Sort conſiſts, 

In order to preſerve theſe Varieties diſtin, you muſt care- 
fully ſeparate all ſuch Plants as appear inclin'd to degenerate 
from their Kinds, leaving only ſuch of the broad-leav'd Kind 
as have very fair broad Leaves; and ſo of the curl'd Sort, 
only ſuch as have their Leaves very much curl'd ; being very 
careful not to intermix em together. When the Seeds are 
ripe, the Plants ſhould be drawn up, and ſpread upon a Cloth 
two or three Days to dry, after which the Seeds ſhould be bea- 
ten out, and preſerved in a dry Place for Uſe. 


NASTURTIUM INDICUM. Vid. Acriviola. 


Tourn, 


NATURAL; is belonging to, or proceding from Nature. 


NATURAL FACULTY ; is that Faculty or Action 
whereby Bodies are increaſed, nouriſhed, or preſerved, 


NATURE; is a Term variouſly uſed, and Mr, Boyle, in a 
Treatiſe of The vulgarly receiv'd Notion of Nature, gives us 

eight principal ones. ; | 
1. Nature is uſed for the Syſtem of the World, the Ma- 
chine of the Univerſe, or the Aſſemblage of all created Beings, 
In this Senſe we ſay, the Author of Nature, meaning God; 
and ſpeaking of the Sun, call him the Father of Nature, be- 
cauſe he warms the Earth, and makes it fruitful ; and the Eye 
of Nature, becauſe he illuminates the Univerſe ; and of a 
cenix, an Unicorn, a Griffin, a Satyr, that there are no ſuch 

Things in Nature. | iN 

2. Nature 
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2. Nature, in a more confined Senſe, comprehends the 


ſeveral Kinds of Beings, created and uncreated ; co eal and 
ſpiritual z thus we ſay, human Nature, #. e. all Men who 
polſeſs the ſame rational Souls; angelical Nature; divine Na- 


ture. 

3. Nature, in a ſtill more reſtrain'd Senſe, is uſed for the 
Eſſence of a Thing, or that Atttibute that makes a Thing 
what it is, as *tis the Nature of the Soul to think. 

4. Nature is particularly uſed for the eftabliſh'd Order and 
Courſe of material Things, the Series of the Second Cauſes 
or the Laws that God has impos'd on the Motions impreſs'd by 
him. In this Senſe we ſay, The Day and Night, by Nature, 
ſucceed one another; * — is oy "Wi: of Nature; Reſ- 

iration is by Nature neceſſary to Liſe. | 
K Again, in this Senſe we hy: Miracles are Effects above 
Powers of Nature ; and that Art exceeds Nature, by means 
of Machines and moving Powers which produce Effects which 
go beyond what we ſee in the common Courſe of "Things. 

5. Nature is alſo uſed to ſignify an Aggregate of Powers, 
which belong to any wy 4 eſpecially a living one. Thus we 
ſay, Nature is ſtrong, Nature is weak, Nature is ſpent, Sc. 

6. Nature is alſo more ſtrictly uſed for the Action of Pro- 
vidence, the Principle of all Things, or that ſpiritual Being 
which is diffus'd throughout the Creation, and moves and 
in all Bodies, and gives them certain Properties, and procures 
certain Effects. In this Senſe, Nature ſignifies the Qualities of 
Virtues that God has given to,his Creatures, Animal, Vege- 
table, &c. 

In ſpeaking of the Action of Nature, no more is to be un- 
derſtood, but that Bodies act on one another, in a Manner, a- 
greeable to the general Laws of Motion which the Creator has 
eftabliſhed. | 

Mr. Boyle alſo propoſes a Notion of Nature, as more fit 
than any yet given, to paſs for the principal one of Nature; 
with regard to which, many Axioms and Expreſſions relating 
to the Word Nature, may be conveniently underſtood ; and 
in order to this, he diſtinguiſhes between general and particular 
Nature. | 

General Nature he defines the Aggregate of the Bodies that 
make up the World, conſider'd as a Principle, by Virtue 
whereof, they act and ſuffer according to the Laws of Motion, 
preſcrib'd by the Order of Things. | 

Particular Nature of any ſubordinate or individual, conſiſts 
in the general Nature, apply d to a diſtin& Portion of the Uni- 
verſe. Or, it is a Convention of the Mechanical Properties, 
(as Magnitude, Figure, Order, Situation, and Local Motion) 
of Parts convenient and ſufficient to conſtitute, or intitle to 
its particular Species or Denominations, the particular Body 
they make up; the Concourſe of all theſe being conſider' d, as 
the Principle of Motion, Reſt, c. 

The Laus of Nature are Axioms or General Laws and 
Rules of Motion and Reſt, obſerv'd by natural Bodies jn their 
Actions one on another; and in all the Changes which befal 
them in their natural State. 3 

The Laws of Nature and of Motion are in Effect the ſame : 
Cuſtom, indeed, has made ſome Difference, and we find Au- 
thors call the particular Caſes of Motion, Laws of Motion; 
the more general or catholick ones, and thoſe from which, as 


* Axioms, the others are deduc'd, they call Laws of 
ature. OI 

Of theſe Sir Iſaac Newton has eſtabliſh three Laws of Na- 
ture 


1. Every Body perſeveres in the ſame State, either of Reſt, 
or Uniform Motion; except fo far as it is forced to change 
that State by ſome foreign Fe _ 

Thus Projettiles perſevere in their Motions, ſo far as till 
they are retarded by the Reſiſtance of the Air, and the Cauſe 
of A ; and thus a Top, whoſe Parts, by Coheſion, are 
continually drawing one another out of their Rectilinear Moti- 
on, only ceaſes to run round, becauſe reſiſted by the Air, and 
the Fachon of the Plane whereon it moves. And thus the 
larger Bodies of the Planets and Comets preſerve their pro- 

eſſive, circular Motion a long time undiminiſh'd, in Regions 
void of all ſenſible Reſiſtance. 

2. The Change of Motion is ever proportional to the Moving 
Force whereby it is effefted, and in the Direttiou of the Right 
Line, wherein that Force is impreſs d. 

If a certain Force produce a certain Motion, a double Force 
will produce double the Motion, a triple Force triple the Mo- 
tion, whether it be impreſs'd all at once, or ſucceſſively, by 

ces. And this Motion, ſince it is ever directed to the 
ſame Point, (with the generating Force) if the Body were in 
Motion before, is either to be added to it, as if the Motions 
conſpire, or ſubtracted from it, as where contrary ; or added 
obliquely, as where oblique ; and is compounded with it, ac- 
cording to the Determinations of each. 


——— 
Mutuall, 


3. Reattion is always contrary and equal t9 
Aelions of two Bodies one another ars Maia 
and directed contrary s. | 

Whatever preſſes or pulls another, is equal! preg 
thereby. Thus, if I preſs 4 Stone with my Finger OT pul} 
ger is equally preſs'd by the Stone ; if a Horſe draw Oe Fig 
by a Rope, the Horſe is 1 drawn back by the W. t 
for the Rope being equally ſtretch'd each Way, will eic 
equal Endeavour to relax itſelf, drive the Horſe , a 
Stone, and the Stone towards the Horſe, and will ard the 
Progreſs of the one as much as it promotes that of 2 the 

Again ; if any Body, by 82 on another, do Other, 
manner, change its Motion, it will itſelf, b means 
other, undergo an equal Change in its own Mod , 
ſon of the Equality of the Preſſure. „ 

1 , 
mean, of the Velotities, but thoſe of the Motion 


In theſe Actions the Changes are thoſ 
G We 
being ſuppos'd free of any other Impedimends : "Bol 


Changes of Velocities, which are likewiſe For the 
Ways, inaſmuch as the by ar are equally Naa . 
W r 1 TIIS: yr the Bodies. eng 
or a further Illu on of foregoi 
7 64 take what follows : "AY ing Lam d 
to the firſt of thoſe Laws of Motion, uy 
perſevere in the ſame State o Re or Aa - Bader d 
how inviolably this Law is obſerv'd by Natural 8 
never has yet been obſeryd that any did bring itſelf — 
Re to Motion; nor that ever any Body in Moti did from 
itlelf to Ref; nor that ever any Body in Motion alter di 
Courſe of itſelf: But that there were always evident 1 
* _ — have happen'd. 1 
it were ſo, that the Bodies of themſelves did change the 
Places, then all Thin would run into Confuſion; nor _ 
there be any certain Means to regulate the Univerſe, Its cg. 
tain, that Projefiles would for ever move on the ſame ftrat 
Line, were not their own Motion ſtopp'd by the Air,their om 
Gravity, or the Ruggedneſs of the Place on which they moy'4: 
or if ſome Body by a different Direction did not alter the: 
Courſe, For Inſtance, a Top, as we juſt now mention 
whoſe Parts, by their Coheſion, hinder one another's Re&it- 
near Motions, if the Air did not gradually impair its Motion, 
would for ever turn round, _ _ 
Natural Bodies conſiſt of a Maſs of Matter which can new 
alter its State of itſelf ; and Bodies that are once at Reſt, nu 
continue ſo, till ſome new Force put them into Motion, I 
Bodies are once in Motion, the ſame Energy will continu 
them in Motion, and drive them forwards with the ſame D- 
rection. . | RF 
And beſides, There is in Matter a Paſſev Principle, which 
by Sir Newton is aptly call'd, The Vis Inertie ; by which 


= 

Principle, Bodies do to the utmoſt of their Power reſiſt any 
Change or Alteration of their State, whatever it be, either of 
Reſt, Motion, or its Direction; and this Reſiſtance is always 
equal in the ſame Body; and in different Bodies is proportional 
to the Quantity of Matter they contain. 

There is as much Force requir'd to ſtop a Body in Motion, 
as is requir'd to put it into Motion, and on the contrary : And 
therefore ſince the ſame Body reſiſts equally the contrary equl 
Changes of the State ; this Reſiſtance will as powerfully operate 
to keep a Body in Motion, as to keep it at Ref, = by con- 
ſequence it can never change its State of Reft, Motion, or Di- 
rection of itſelf : For to change its Direction, and of itſelf to 
move itſelf another Way, is one and the ſame Thing; ſo that 
Matter of itſelf is ſo far indifferent as to Motion or Reſt, tha 
it is not inclin'd more to one than it is to the other ; and does 
reſiſt a Change from Re? to Motion, as much as it does from 
Motion to Reft. 

This Paſſive Principle in Matter, or Vis Inertiæ, is very con- 
ſpicuous in the Motion of a Veſſel full of Liquor upon a Herr 
zontal Plane; for at the firſt, while the Veſſel is in Motion 
along the Plane, the Liquor in it ſeenis to move with a Direo- 
tion contrary to that of the Veſſel, the Water riſing on the 
hinder Side of the Veſſel. | 

This is not becauſe there is any ſuch Motion impreſ'd upon 
the Water, but becauſe the Water endeavouring by its Fi 
Inertiæ to continue in its State of Re/?, the Veſſel is not able 
to communicate its Motion to it immediately, becauſe of the 
Bulk and fluid State of it; but the Water perſeveres in 1 
State of Reſt, while the Veſſel makes forward, and ſo ſeem 
to move a contrary Way, But as ſoon as the Water bas the 
Motion of the Veſlel intirely communicated to it, and begim 
to move with a Vere equal to that of the Veſſel ; if 0 
ſtop the Veſſel on a ſudden, the Water ſtill continues its Mo- 
tion, and daſhes over the Sides of the Veſlel. 

This Vis Inertiæ, or Paſſive Principle, is eſſential to Matte! 
for it neither can be depriv'd of it, nor intended or remitted! Fo 
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the ſame Body, but is always in Proportion to the Quantity of 
Matter Bodies do contain. | a b. 
deduc* . Nor £7 

ma 7; appears from hence, That neither any Purtiche of 
Matter, or Combination of Particles, i. . Ve Body, can either 

ove of it, Or themſelves, or alter the Direction of their Mo- 
don by themſelves For Matter is not endow,' d with Self- 
Motion, nor with a Power to alter the Courſe in whieh it is 

t; but is merely Paflive, and muſt of itſelf for ever conti- 
Pt} that State and Courſe that it is ſettled in, for ever; 
ard if it cannot move of itſelf, it never can of itſelf alter its 
Courſe, when it is in Motion: For of itſelf to alter it Courſe, 
v no other than to move of itſelf after à particular Manner. 

2. It is = hence, that no Body, when it is 
once put inte Motzon, will of itſelf naturally move in a curve 
Line. All Motion is naturally forward in the ſame ſtrait Line 
vith the Direction of the Moving Force; but whatſoever does 
move in 2 curve Line, mult alter its Direction in every Point; 
and therefore no Body can naturally move of itſelf in a curve 


n it appeats, that thoſe great Bodies, the Planets, 
their Satellites, and Comets (tho' they are at firſt put into Mo- 
tion) do not naturally, and of themſelves, move in their're- 
ſpective Orbits, which are curve Lines, returning into them- 
ſelves ; but are kept in them by ſome attracting Force; which 
if it were once ſuſpended, they would run out in right Lines 
for ever: And of Conſequence, the Motions of theſe vaſt 
Bodies in their Orbits depend abſolutely upon this attracting 
Force. And thence it is, | a 

4. That neither Motion nor Ręſt (not one of them particu- 
hy) is eſſential to Matter: That is as much as to fay, that 
Matter is indifferent as to either of theſe particularly, and does 
vo leſs reſiſt its being chang'd from Reft to Motion, than it does 
being chang'd from Motion to Ret, And as any Force will 
impreſs ſome Degree of Motion on a reſting Body; ſo, in like 
manner, the ſame Degree of Force being impreſs'd at the ſame 
Time with a contrary Direction, will bring it again to H; 
but it is not . as to the Being of Matter, 
ut it be either in MHation or Rt. For, let Matter be in 
wich of theſe States ſoever, it will ſill be Matter. And fo, 
ce the Vis Inertiæ or paſſive Principle is eſſential to Matter, 
i thereby becomes indifferent as to Rt or Motion, and is 
eully ſuſceptible of either, according as the external Force 


ik, 

= Hence may be demonſtrated the U of a Vacuum, 
or Space diſtinct from Matter: For ſince it is ſo that all Bodies 
do by their Vis Inertiæ, to the utmoſt of their Power, reſiſt 
any — of e or Alteration of their State either of 
Rift or Motion; and ſince the Reſiſtance is always equal in the 
ſane Body, or the ſame, and in different Bodies, is proporti- 
enable to the Quantity of Matter whereof they conſiſt; and 
ince, by Conſequence, if two Bodies which contain equal 
Quantities of Matter, moving with equal Quickneſs in con- 
tary Directions, ſo that they ſtrike directly upon one another, 
they will for certain both re/? or ſtop at the Point of their 
Meeting or Concourſe z as alſo it being demonſtrable, That 
two Bodies moving with equal Celerities contrary one to the 
other, and both reſting where they meet, are equally heavy ; 
i then follows of Neceſſity, that two Bodies, which contain 
equal Quantities of Matter, are equally heavy : And if this be 
alow'd, if there were two Spheres of equal Diameters, and 
there were no Vacuities in Bodies, they would contain equal 
Quantities of Matter, and of Conſequence would be of equal 
Weight; i. e. Two Spheres, the one of Wood, and the other 
Gold, would have the ſame ſpecifick Gravities : But this 
teing contradicted by Experience, Vacuities in the Sphere of 
Wood muſt of Neceſſity be admitted to anſwer for the Diffe- 
race of their Gravities. 

As to the Second, That the Changes made in the Motion of 
hier are akvays proportional, &c. that may be illuſtrated by 
be following Conſiderations : 

Effect are always in Proportion to their adequate Cauſes ; 
adif any Degree of Farce produte any Degree of Motion, 
den it follows, that a double Degree of the ſame Force will 
reduce a double Degree of Motion; and a three- fold Degree 
if the ſame Force, a three-fold 5 of the ſame Motion; 
ad fo on: And this Motion muſt of „r proceed in 
de ſame Direction as that of the Force moving, fince the Mo- 
on is cauſed onl it; and becauſe by the former Law, 

ies which are in Motion cannot change their Directions of 


demſelves; ſo that except their Courſe be alter'd by ſome new 
Ace, the Bodies muſt proceed in the ſame Direction with 
= of the moving Courſe. And if a Body was before in 
, Ron, the Motion which ariſes from that impreſs'd Force, 
ON ſame Direction, does ſo much increaſe the former 

don; if it has a contrary Direction, it deſtroys a Part of 


the former Motion, equal to that which is impteſs d; when 
it has a Direction oblique to the former Motion, it is either 
added to or ſubtracted from the former Motion, according as 
— tion, ariſing from a Compoſition of theſe two, is de- 
in' d. | 3 
From what has been ſaid, it plainly appears, That in t 
ſent Coniſtitution of Things, N be no per af 
Motion. a perpetual Motion yd are to underſtanid an un- 
Kan o Communication of the fame Degree of Motion, 
from one Part of Matter to ahother in a Circle: Not as Bodies, 
which are put ito a Motion, do for ever continue in the ſame; 
unleſs ſo far as they are reſiſted or ſtopp'd by other Bodies; 
but a Circulation of the, fame Quantity of Motion, ſo as it 
returns perpetually undiminiſh'd from the firſt Mover. 

For, Motion produced (by. the Law) is but proportionable 
to the Force generating; and all the Motions which, are per- 
form'd on this Globe, being perform'd ina reſiſting Fluid (the 
Air) a conſiderable Quantity of this Motion mull neceſſarily 
be ſpent in the Communication, on this Medium, and fo cf 
Conſequence ãt is impoſſible that the ſame Quantity of Motion 
ſhould return undiminiſh'd upon the firſt Mover; which is ne- 


ceſſary, in order to a perpetual Motion. 


Beſides, ſuch is the Nature of material Organs, that a 
greater of leſſer Degree of Friction cannot be avoided, altho' 
the Machine ſhould be framed according to the moſt exact 
Principles of F Ke Mechanicks, there not being in Na- 
ture any Congruity that is perfect, or Smoothneſs that is exact; 
the Manner of Coheſion of Bodies; the ſmall Proportion the 
ſolid Matter bears to the Vacuities in them, riot admitting of 
them ſo to be. And beſides, an ordinary Microſcope will diſ- 
cover how very imperfe&t our moſt- finiſh'd Mechanick Per- 
formances are. 

Now as the Things before-mention'd muſt very conſiderabl 
diminiſh the Force communicated, it is impoſſible there ſhould 
be a perpetual Motion, except the Force communicated were 
greater than the Force generating, by ſo much as to make 


amends for the Diminution made therein by all theſe Cauſes ; 


ſo that the Motion impreſs'd may never return undiminiſh'd to 
the firſt Mover : But that being contrary to this Law, it is 
evident, that the Motion muſt decreaſe, till at laſt it tops, and 
ſo of conſequence, in the preſent State of Things, there can- 
not be any perpetual Motion. | | | 
As to the Third Law, That Repulſe and Re- action is always 
equal to Impulſe or Action, &c. | 
To illuſtrate this, conſider, That whatſoever preſſes or draws 
another, is as much preſs'd or drawn by that other. If a Stone 
be preſs d by the Finger, the Finger is preſs'd by the Stone 
again, If an Anvil be ſtruck witha Hammer, the Hammer is 
ſtruck by the Anvil with equal Force. If a Horſe draw a Stone 
forward by a Rope, the Stone does equally draw back the Horſe ; 


for the Rope being diſtended equally both Ways, does equally 


act upon both; as we intimated before. 

That the Stcel draws the Load-ſtone as much as the Magnet 
draws the Steel, appears evidently, by making both ſwim in 
Water. And in the Deſcent of heavy Bodies, the Earth is 
attracted by the Stone, as much as the Stone is by the Earth; 
i. e. the Earth gravitates towards the Stone, as much as the 
Stone does towards the Earth: and the Motions, which are 
produced by both theſe Gravitations, are equal in both, ex- 
cepting that the Stone is altogether inconſiderable, compared 
to the Bulk of the Earth; and ſo of Conſequence the Velo- 
city of the Motion of the Earth towards the Stone is inconſi- 
derable, compared to the Motion of the Stone towards the 
Earth ; and therefore the Earth's Motion towards the Stone is 
inſenſible. | 

And univerſally in all the Actions of Bodies; if one Body 
act on another, and change its Motion any Manner of Way, 
that other Body will make the ſame Change in the Motion of 
this Body, with a con Direction; ſo that there are equal 

es made b theſe Adios, of the Motion, but not of 
the Velocities : F or the Changes which are made on the Ve- 
locities in contrary Directions are in a Proportion, which is 
reciprocal to the Bodies. 


NEBULOSE or NEBULOUS, ſignifies cloudy, miſty, 
foggy, hazy. 


* 

NECTARINE, [probably ſo call'd of Nectar, the Poetical 

Drink of the Gods] Nectarine. 3 
This Fruit ſhould have been placed under the Article of 
Peaches, to which it properly belongs, differing from them in 
nothing more than in having a ſmooth Rind, and theFleſh being 
firmer, Theſe the French diſtinguiſh by the Name of Brugnen, 
as they do thoſe Peaches which adhere to the Stone, by the 
Name of Pavie's, retaining the Name of Peſche to only ſuch 
as part from the Stone: But ſince the Writers in ing 
have diſtinguifd'd this "Y 777 Name of Necrarin⸗ * 
5 a 
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the Peaches, ſo I ſhall follow their Example, leſt by endeavour- | MH 9%» ule gud 8 
to rectify their Miſtakes, I ſhould render myſelf leſs inte. | 1 457008 0b belt +... 
ligible to the. Reader. I ſhall therefore mention the ſeveral = . Nz&10M floribus rubeſcentibus. C B. P. ig 
Sorts of this Fruit which have come to my Knowledge: ys ä eee wich 
2. NRRTUN ori 


1. Fairchild's Early Nectarine. This is one of the earlieſt 
ripe Neftarines we have : It is a ſmall round Fruit, about the 
Size of the Nutmeg Peach, of a beautiful red Colour, and well 
favour'd ; it ripens the Middle of Fuh. 

2. Elruge Nefarine is a middle-ſized Fruit of a dark-red or 
purple Colour next the Sun, but of a pale yellow or greeniſh 
Foleur towards the Wall; it parts from the Stone, and has a 
ſoft melting Juice, This ripens in the End of | 
3. Newington Ne#arine is a fair large Fruit, (when planted 
on a good Soil) of a beautiful red Colour next the Sun, but of 
a bright yellow towards the Wall ; it has an excellent rich 
Juice, the Pulp adheres cloſely to the Stone, 
deep red Colour. This ripens the Beginning of Auguſt. 

4. Scarlet Ne#arine is ſomewhat leſs than, the 

d or 

n the Wall. This ripens in the End of uh. | 
" 5. Brugnon or Italian Ne#arine is à fair large Fruit, of a 
deep.red Colour next the Sun, but of a ſoft yellow towards 
the Wall ; the Pulp is firm, of a rich Flayour, and cloſely ad- 


' heres to the Stone, where it is very red. This ripens in the 


Middle of Augu/t. VE <4 

6. Roman Red Nefarine is a large fair Fruit, of a deep red 
or purple Colour towards the Sun, but has a yellowiſh Caſt 
next the Wall; the Fleſh is firm, of an excellent Flavour, 
cloſely adhering to the Stone, where it is very red. This ri- 
pens in the Middle of Augu/f: | 2 
7. Murry Nectarine is a middle-ſized Fruit, of a dirty red 
98 on the Side next the Sun, but of a yellowiſh green to- 
wards the Wall; the Pulp is tolerably well flavour d. This 
ripens the Middle of Augu/t. | . 

8. Gelden Nefarine is a fair handſome Fruit, of a ſoft red 
Colour next the Sun, but of a bright yellow next the Wall ; 
the Pulp is very yellow, of a rich Flavour, and cloſely adheres 
to the Stone, where it is of a faint red Colour, This ripens 
the Beginning of September. 8 

. Temple's Nectarine is a middle-ſized Fruit, of a ſoft red 
Colour next the Sun, but of a yellowiſh green towards the 
Wall ; the Pulp is melting, of a white Colour towards the 
Stone, from which it parts, and has a fine poignant Flavour, 
This ripens in the Middle of September. | 

10. Peterborough or Late Green Neftarine is a middle-ſized 
Fruit, of a pale green Colour on the Outſide next the Sun, 
but of whitiſh green towards the Wall; the Fleſh is firm, 
and, in a good Seaſon, well flavour'd. This ripens at the End 
of September, | 


There are ſome Perſons who have mention'd more Sorts 
than I have here ſet down, but I much doubt whether they are 
different from thoſe here mention'd, there being ſo near Re- 
ſemblance between the Fruits of this Kind, that it requires a 
very cloſe Attention to diſtinguiſh them well, eſpecially if the 
Trees grow in different Soils and Aſpects, which many Times 
alters the ſame Fruit ſo much as hardly to be diſtinguiſh'd by 
Perſons who are very converſant with them ; therefore in 
order to be thoroughly acquainted with their Differences, it is 
neceſſary to cooker the Shape and Size of their Leaves, the 
Size of their Flowers, their Manner of Shooting, c. which 
is many Times very helpful in knowing of theſe Fruits : All 
which, together with a more ample Deſcription of them, as 
alſo the true Shape of the Flowers, Leaves, and Fruits en- 
graven on Copper Plates, and painted from the Life, will, I 
hope, be exhibited by the Society of Gardeners, for thoſe who 
are curious to know their ſeveral Diſtinctions. 

The Culture of this Fruit differing in nothing from that of 
the Peach, I ſhall forbear mentioning any Thing on that Head 
in this Place, to avoid Repetition, but refer the Reader to the 
Article e where there is an ample Account of their 
Planting, Pruning, &c. © © | | 


NEMORAL, ſignifies belonging to a Wood or Grove, 
NEMOROSE, ſignifies full of Woods or Groves. | 
NEPETA. Vide Cataria, | 
NERIUM, The Oleander, or Roſe· bay. 
The Charatters are ; 
De Hue are monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped, divided into 


five Segments at the Top; aut of the Flower-cup ariſes the 
Pointal, which becomes a taper Fruit, or Pod, Tae Yo two 


Celli by an intermediate Partition, and filled with flat Seeds 
*which have Down adhering to them. 12 


"where it is of a 


, of a fine 
ſcarlet Colour next the Sun, but loſes itſelf in paler red 


abi. & B. P. Oleander with v, 


: &s * » - 


Flow News $232" _ 14.1 Aon. 
e ERIUM anguſti olium floribus vaoy as; 
bus. H. L. Narrow-leaved fndart Oleander, wid 
ſweet-ſcented Flowers. : © 7" e 56s 
4. NRRIUN Iadicum latifolium, floribus odoratis 
ZL. | Broadsleaved Indian Oleander, with double 1 
Po; 5 1 11087 rot Ictings 
58. NERIUM ndicum, variegata odonato 

. Indian Oleander, Er rt, nods a 
ted Flowers, commonly called South-Sea Roſe; / 


* 


6. Nx RIUM floribus ex albo & roſes unrl , atis.. a 
Oleander or Role- bay with a white F ant ſtriped i 5 


7. Nzzium Indicum latifolium, florerubro majors, 


leaved Indian Oleander, with a larger red Flower. ea 


Gardens, where are preſerved in Pots or 
ed among Myrtles, Oranges, &c. in the Green-hus., 
are oy hardy Plants, and only require to be ſhelter 
from hard Froſt ; for in moderate Winters have known then 
ſtand abroad in warm Borders, but in hard Froſts they are oftes 
deſtroyed, if expoſed thereto,,, -, 4G 

Theſe may be placed in Winter in an ordinaty*Green-houg 
among Bays, &c. which require a great Share of free a; 
and only want Protection from hard Froſts, where they wi 
thrive better, than if placed in a warmer Houſe, or kept tn 
cloſe in Winter. They are propagated from Suckers, wich 
they ſend forth from their Roots in great Plenty, or by hi 
down their tender Branches, which will take Root in < 
Year: The Time for. laying them down is in the Begin 
of April, and the Year following the Layers ſhould be taks 
off, when they per 6g. planted into Pots filled with freſh rig 
Earth, obſerving to place them in the Shade, until they hay 
taken Root, after which they may be expoſed with Myrth 
Geranium, &c. in ſome Place where they may be ſhelter 
from ſtrong Winds. During the Summer-ſeaſon they muſt x 
plentifully water'd, otherwiſe they will make but poor Sw 
— and produce very few Flowers; but if they are co 

tly ſupplied with Water, they will make a fine Appear 
during the Months of July and Auguſt, when they will be cy 

yered with Flowers. In Winter they muſt be frequent) n 
freſhed with Water, but it ſhould not be given them in lay 
Quantities at that Seaſon. 

The third, fourth, fifth, and ſeventh Sorts are tender 
than the others; therefore require a warmer Situation i 
Winter, nor muſt they be expoſed to the open Air in Sun- 
mer; for if they are placed abroad, their . — will nt 

n. So that in Winter they ſhould be placed in a wan 

reen-houſe, and in Summer they ſhould be removed into n 
airy Glaſs-caſe, where they may be defended from the Cold d 
the Nights; but in the -time they ſhould have a line 
Share of free Air, obſerving to give them Plenty of Wa, 
which will cauſe them to produce- their Flowers large, andin 
you Quantities, Theſe Plants are Natives of the 10 

e/t- Indies, from whence they were brought into the Eryij 
Colonies in America, where they were planted for the Beauty 
of their Flowers; but ſince the Inhabitants have found they 
deftroy their Cattle which have browzed on the Plants, they 
uſually root them out near their Settlements. | 
\ Theſe Sorts alſo flower in Fuly and Auguſt, when they mak 
a beautiful Appearance ; for they produce their Flowers in ver 
large Bunches, and the Flowers of the fourth and fifth Sorts 
are very large and double, and ſmell greatly like thoſe of whi 
1 5 ſo that they deſerve a Place in every gyod Green 

e. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated from Suckers or Layers, 2 
the two former; but they do not produce Suckers in ſo great 
Plenty as thoſe in this Country. They all grow naturally o 
the Sides of Rivers, and moiſt Places; ſo that they muſt haue 


Plenty of Water. 
was diſcovered by Dr. Tournef: 


| The firſt and ſecond Sorts are very comma in the Engl 
Tubs, 264 


The ſixth Sort irt in the 
vant, This is very rare at preſent in Europe, but is as hardy 2 
the common Sort, and may be pr ted in the ſame Manne 

The third Sort produces fleſh-coloured Flowers, of the fan 
Size and Shape as thoſe of the common Sort; but have 2 ve 
muſky Scent, ſo that they perfume-the Houſe in which 
are placed, when they are in Flower. The Flowers of ! 
Kind will not open fair, if they are expoſed in the open Ai 
ſo that they ſhould be placed in à Stove or Glaſs-caſe in Sun 
mer, with the two double Kinds, and the ſeventh Kind, wh* 
they will make a beautiful Appearance, and continue à lo 


1 % 


* — 
11 bh. 


m their Roots, as 
Injury to the Plants, and the Pots filled 
the Plants to pro- 


| 142 Inn | 
VES, are tough Strings, which run either acroſs 
„ce in the Lea of, Plan % ebtiu els 


cOTIANA, [this Plant takes its Name of James Nico- 
N. to Francis II. King of France, who, in the 
Yeu 1560, being an Ambaſſador in the Court of Portugal, 
bought this Plant of a Dutchman, that brought it from America, 
bogen it to Queen Catharine de Medicis in France : where 
being ſown, it produced Seeds: The Indian Inhabitants call 
i. Tabac, becauſe it grew in an. Iſland calbd Tabaco. The 
leſſer Sort is call'd Hyoſcyamus, becauſe it agrees with this 
Plant; but the Flowers differ, altho the'Virtues are the ſame : 
Plant elo call'd Priapeia] Tobacco. 
The Characters are; 


Flower con one Leaf, is Funnel-ſhaped, and divided 
117 oþ into ds 8 which expand like a Star ; the 
Ovary becomes an oblong or roundiſh membranaceous Fruit, which 
* divided into two Cells by an intermediate Partition, and is fill d 
with ſmall roundiſh Seeds. _ 

The Species are; 

1. NicoTIANA major, latifolia. C. B. P. The greater 
broad-leav d Tobacco. 

2. NicoTIANA major, anguſtifolia. C. B. P. The greater 
narrow-leav d Tobacco. foil x 

3. NicoTIANA major, anguſtifolia, perennis. Jeſſieu. The 

narrow-leay*d perennial Tobacco. | 

4. NITco ANA minor. C. B. P. The leſſer or common 
Engliſh Tobacco. Tok 2c; 2 : 
5. NicoTIANA miner, foliis rugofioribus amplioribus, Vail. 
6. NxcoTIANA major, foliis latiſſumis & rugoſtoribus, flo- 
fur rubicundis. Greater Tobacco, with very broad and rough 
Leaves, and reddiſh Flowers, commonly called Oronoko. 
Nrcor IAN A major latifolia, floribus albis, vaſculo breyi. 
rtyn. Cent. x. Greater broad-leav'd Tobacco, with white 
Flowers, and a ſhort Seed-veſlel. 


Tobacco, with a Primroſe Leaf. | 

9. NICOTIANA minor, folio . "ohne tubo floris prælongo. 
Frillie, Smaller Tobacco with a Heart-ſhaped Leaf, and a 
Flower with a longer Tube. 


The firſt Sort is known by the Planters in America under the 
Title of Oronooka ; of which there ſeems to be two different 
Kinds, varying in the Largeneſs and Texture of their Leaves, 
ſome having FRY. broad, rough, roundiſh Leaves ; and others 
are narrower, ſmoother, and do terminate in a Point: but 
neither of theſe Sorts are eſteem'd by the American Planters, 
becauſe the Produce of this (tho' it is much greater than the 
narrow-leav'd Sort) yet it is not near ſo much eſteem'd by the 
Engliſh. This Sort is commonly cultivated in Germany, about 
Hanover and Straſburgh, and is ſomewhat hardier than the nar- 
row-leay'd Sorts, which renders it preferable to that for cul- 
tivating in Northern Climates. 

This Plant is order'd by the College of Phyſicians for Medi- 
cinal Uſe, and is what ſhould be made uſe of for the Unguen- 
tum Nicotiana, (or Ointment of Tobacco) tho*' many Times 
* or Engliſb Tobacco is brought to Market for that 

ſe 


The narrow-leav'd Sort is commonly call'd the Stueet-ſcented 
Tobacco, from its having a much more agreeable Scent, when 
ſmoak' d, than the broad-leav'd Sort; the Smoak of which is 
very offenſive to moſt Perſons who have not been accuſtom'd 
to it, This Sort is cultivated in great Plenty in Virginia, Cuba, 
Brafil, and ſeveral other Parts of America ; from whence it is 
brought to moſt Parts of Europe, but eſpecially to England, it 
being prohibited-to be cultivated in this Country, leſt his Ma- 
jelty's Revenues ſhould be thereby leſſened : But as a ſmall 
| Quantity is permitted to be cultivated for Medicinal Uſe, I 
ſhall briefly ſet down the Method how it may be propagated, 
ſo a to have fair large Leaves for that Purpoſe. 

The Seeds of this Plant muſt be ſown upon a moderate Hot- 
bed in March; and when the Plants are come up, the ſhould 
be tranſplanted into a new Hot-bed of a moderate Warmth, 
t four Inches aſunder each Way, obſerving to water and 
e them until they have taken Root: After which you 
muſt let them have Air in Proportion to the Warmth of the 


Seaſon, otherwiſe they will draw up very weak, and be the 


8. NicoTIANA humilis, primulæ veris folio. Houft. Dwarf 


of its Seed, becauſe the Seeds of this Plant are for the- moſt 


>. 


* — 7 


re- 

by leſs capable of enduring the open Air: You muſt alſo ob- 

ſerve to vrater them frequantly, (but while they are very young 

it ſhould not be given to them in too great Quantities) tho 

wo 2 are pretty ſtrong, they will require to have it often 
in plenty. 8 gere ge, r N 

In this Bed the Plants ſhould remain until the Beginning of 


Mey ; by which Time. (if they have ſucceeded wel) they 
Will touc 


each other ; therefore they ſhould be enured to the 
open Air gradually : After which they muſt be taken up care- 
fully, preſerving a large Ball of Earth to each Root, and 
planted into a rich light Soil, in Rows two Feet alunder, and 
the Plants a Foot Diſtance in the Rows, obſerving to water 
them until they have taken Root; after which they will re- 
uire no farther Care (but only to keep. them clear from 
eeds) until the Plants begin to ſhew their Flower-ſtems ; at 
which Time = ſhould cut off the Tops of 'them, that their 
Leaves may be the better nouriſh'd, whereby will be 
render'd larger, and of a'thicker Subſtance, ' In gut they 
will be full grown, when they ſhould be cut for Uſe; for if 
they are permitted to ſtand longer, their under Leaves will be- 
gin to decay, | 3 

The Perennial Sort was brought from the French Settlements 
in the Meſt-Indies into the Royal Garden at Paris, where it is 
cultivated in ſmall Quantities for making Snuff, The Seeds of 
this Kind I received from Monſieur de Jeſſieu, Demonſtrator 
of the Plants in the Royal Garden : It has ſuccceded very well 
in the Phy/ick Gard?n, and abides the Winter in a common 
Green-houſe without artificial Heat. | : 

The two ſmaller Sorts of Tobacco are preſerved in Botanick 
Gardens, for Variety, but are ſeldom propagated for Uſe. 
The firſt Sort is found growing upon Dunghils in divers Parts 
of England. Theſe are both very hardy, and may be propagated 
by ſowing their Seeds in March, upon a Bed of light Earth. 
where they will come up, and may be tranſplanted into any 
Part of the Garden. 

The ſixth Sort is the moſt common in England, and is gene- 
rally raiſed by the Gardeners near London, who ſupply the 
Markets with Pots of Plants to adorn Balconies and op- 
windows in the City. This Sort, when raiſed early in the 
Spring, and planted in a rich Soil, will grow to the Height of 
fifteen or ſixteen Feet, provided the Plants are duly water'd in 
dry Weather, This Kind is not ſo much cultivated in Virgi- 
nia, as the common broad-leav'd Sort, becauſe it is a much 
ſtronger Tobacco, ſo is not eſteemed by the Engliſb. 

The ſeventh Sort of Tobacco was found growing wild in the 
Iſland of Tobago, by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, who ſent 
the Seeds into Europe, which have ſucceeded in ſeveral curi- 
ous Gardens. This Sort produces broader and rounder Leaves, 
than the common Sort, which are leſs veined, and very gluti- 
nous. The Plants uſually grow about five Feet high, and the 
Flowers of this are white, in which it differs from all the other 

Theſe two Sorts are both of them as hardy as the common 
broad-leav'd Kind, and are propagated by Seeds in the ſame 
Manner as hath been above directed. | 

The eighth Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. William 
Houftoun at La Vera Cruz ; from whence he ſent the Seeds 
and dried Samples of the Plants. This Sort is very different 
from all. the other Kinds in the Manner of its Growth : For 
the Leaves of this Plant grow in Tufts near the Ground ; out 
of the Middle of theſe Leaves, ariſes the Flower-ſtem, which 
is naked, having no Leaves upon it, to the Height of eighteen 
Inches or a little more, and divides into many ſmall Branches, 
on which ſtand the Flowers on ſhort Foot-ſtalks, which are of 
a greeniſh yellow Colour, 

The ninth Sort was diſcovered by Father Feuillie, in the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. This Sort commonly grows between 
three and four Feet high, - and divides into ſeveral ſmall 


Branches; the Leaves of this Sort are ſhaped like a Heart, and 
the Flowers are of a greeniſh yellow Colour. 


Theſe two Sorts are ſomewhat tenderer than the former, ſo 
ſhould be ſown early in the Spring on a Hot-bed ; and when 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted on another 
moderate Hot-bed, where they muſt be duly water'd, and 
ſhould have a large Share of free Air in warm Weather ; and 
when the Plants have obtained a good Share of Strength, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into  feparate Pots, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed to bring them forward ; about the Middle 
of June ſome of the Plants may be ſhaken out of the Pots, 
and planted into Beds of rich Earth ; but it will be proper to 
keep two Plants of each Kind in Pots, which may be placed 
in the Stove, (in cafe the Seaſon. ſhould prove bad) that 
may ripen their Seeds, ſo that the Species may be preſerved, 


' NIGELLA, [ſo calbd, as tho“ Nierella, from the Colour 
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It is alſo calbd Molanthium, of wixe;, black, and 
ö —_ q. d. black Flower, 'altho* the Flower is not 
black : It is alſo call'd Mela of wes, black, and cri ph, 
Sad] Fennel - Flower or Devil in a Buſh. | 
The Characters are; 
The Flower-cup confi of fue Leaves, which expand in form 
a Star, and branch out into many other ſmall narrow Leaves 
the Flnver conſiſts of Leaves placed orbicularly, and en. 
pand in farm of a Roſe, having many ſhort Stamina furrount- 
ing the Oudry in the Center of the Flower ; which Ovary be- 
comes a membranaceous Fruit, confifing of ſeveral Cells, which 
are furniſ@/4 with Horns on the Top, and are full of Seeds. 


The Species are; 


1. NI EIL A arvenſis cornuta. C. B. P. Wild horned 
Fennel-flower. 7 7 

2. NIS ETI A latifolia, flore majore, ſimplici cœruleo. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav'd Fennel- flower, with a large ſingle blue Flower. 

3. N1GsLLA anguſtifolia, flore majore fimplici cœruleo. C. 
B. P. Narrow- leav d Fennel- flower, with a large ſingle blue 
Flower. ; 7 5 

4. NIELLA anguſtifolia, flore majore ſimplici albo. C. 
B. P. Narrow-leav'd Fennel- flower, with a large ſingle white 
Flower. 

5. NIGELL . majore, pleno cœruleo. C. B. P. Double 
blue Nigella or Fennel- flower. ; 

6. N1GELLA flore minore, ſimplici candido. C. B. P. Fen- 
nel- flower, with a ſmall white ſingle Flower, 

7. NiGELLA lere minore, pleno & albo. C. B. P. Fennel- 
flower, with a ſmall double white Flower. 

8. NI GE LILA orientalis, flore flavo, ſemine alato plans. T. 
Cor. Oriental Fennel- flower, with a yellow Flower, and a 
flat-wing'd Seed. 

IGELLA Cretica, latifolia, adorata. Park. Theat, Broad- 
leav'd ſweet-ſcented Candy Fennel-flower, 


There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant which are pre- 
ſerved in ſome curious Botanick Gardens ; but thoſe here 
mention'd are what I have obſerved cultivated in the Zngliþ 
Gardens at preſent. 

All theſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
upon. a Bed of light Earth, where they are to remain, (for 
they ſeldom ſucceed well if tranſplanted ;) therefore in order 
to haye them intermix'd amongſt other annual Flowers, in the 
Borders of the Flower-Garden, the Seeds ſhould be ſown in 
Patches at proper Diſtances ; and when the Plants come up, 
you muſt pull up thoſe which grow too cloſe, leaving but three 
or four = them in each Patch, obſerving alſo to keep them 
clear from Weeds, which is all the Culture they require. In 
Fuly they will produce their Flowers, and their Seeds will 
ripen in Auguſt, when they ſhould be gather'd, and dried ; 
then rub out each Sort ſeparately, and preſerve them in a dry 
Place. 

The Seaſon for ſowing theſe Seeds is in March; but if you 
ſow ſome of them in Augu/t, ſoon after they are ripe, upon a 
dry Soil, and in a warm Reuntion, they will abide the Winter, 
and flower ſtrong the ſucceeding Year ; by which Method they 
may be continued in Beauty moſt part of the Summer. 

The fifth Sort is that which is moſt commonly cultivated in 
England, the Seeds of which are ſold in the Seed-ſhops ; but 
the other Sorts do deſerve to be preſerved as much as that; for 
the various Sorts, when rightly intermix*d, do afford an agree - 

le Variety, They are all annual Plants, which periſh ſoon 
after they have perfected their Seeds; which if permitted to 
ſcatter upon the Borders, will come up without any farther 
Care. The Plants commonly grow about a Foot high, and if 
they have a good Soil, will ſend forth many Branches, each of 
which terminates in a Flower. 


NIGELLASTRUM. Vide Lychnis Segetum major. 
NIGHT-SHADE. ide Solanum, 
NIL. Vide Anil. 
* NISSOLIA, Crimſon Graſs-Vetch:: wage, 
The Characters are; 


It hath. a papilionaceous Flower, like the Lathyrus, ts which 
this Plant agrees, in_every reſpect, except the Leaves, which in 
this are produced. ſingly, and are nat terminated by Claſpers. 


The Species are; ; 
1. NI WOLIA walgaris. Tourn, Common Crimſon Graſs- 


* 
. — 
— 


2. N oA Orientaliꝛ, flore pur pures. Tourn, Cor. 
n purple Flower. * 5 Exften 

. Nig0LI1A Americana procumbens, folio'rotungy,” 
Hat. —  irhling Va, with a round L 
yellow Flower. an en 2 Md 


| e 


The fig Sen is found ils in ſeveral Party' of B. 
growing commonly by the Sides of Foot-paths,” but is 1 
common near London : I have gather'd it in a Field; wy 
fore you come to Putney Common, on the Left-hang" $14.” 
the Road, under the Hedge which parts the Field from d. 
Road. | 

This Plant may be cultivated by ſowing the Seeds in 4 
ſoon after they are ripe, on a dry Soil, and in 3 wan 0 
tion, where they will riſe ſoon after, and endure the C 
our Climate very well, and flower early the fuceeeding "oy 
but if you ſow the Seeds in the Spring, the Plants comm. 
decay before they come to flower, as I have ſeveral times er 
rienced: Therefore you need only to let the Seeds fan Wer 
the Ground when they are ripe, and they will grow wit 
any farther Trouble, but only to keep them clear from w 

he Flowers of this Plant are ſmaller than thoſe of th 
Sweet Pea, but are much the ſame. in Shape, and of ; * 
Scarlet Colour; ſo that e in large Borden 
mongſt theſe and other annual Plants, it makes a pretty Vet- 

„and deſerves a Place in every good Garden. 

The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant : This is a hardy Plant, and may be ſown in the fal 
Ground, and treated as the common Sort; but the third don 
is more tender. This was diſcovered by the late Dr, Jil; 
Houſtoun, near La Vera Cruz, The Seeds of this Plane 
ſhould be ſown on a moderate Hot-bed early in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be frequenth 
refreſhed with Water, and in warm Weather the Glaſſes 0 
the Hot- bed ſhould be raiſed a little every Day, to admit fret, 
Air to the Plants, which will cauſe them to ſtrong, and 
in about a Month's Time they will be fit to tranſplant; when 
they ſhould be taken up carefully, and each planted into 3 
ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged into 4 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving to ſhade then 
from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, until they have taken 
new Root; after which Time they ſhould have a large Stare 
of Air in warm Weather, and be frequently refreſhed with 
Water. The Plants may remain in the Hot-bed until the Ay 
tumn, when the Cold begins to come on ; at which Time 
ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged into the Back 
bed, where if they are carefully managed, they will live thro 
the Winter, and flower early the following Summer, ſo pil 
perfect their Seeds. 


NTT RE, is a Kind of Salt impregnated with Abundance of 
Spirits out of the Air, which renders it volatile. 

Monſieur Le Clerc gives us the following Account of it: 

In Egypt they make a great Quantity of it, but it is not ſo 
good ; for it is duſky, and full of Knots and Stones. 

It is made almoſt in the Manner that Salt is made, but only 
that they uſe Sea- Water in their Salt- works, and the Water o 
Nile about their Nitre. | 

When the Nile retires, their Nitre-pits ſtands ſoaking for 
forty Days together; but as the Nitre is grown firm, they ae 
in haſte to carry it off, leſt it ſhould melt again in the Pits: they 
pile it up in Heaps, and it keeps very well. | 

The Memphian Nitre grows ftrong, and there are ſevenl 
Pits of Stone thereabouts : Out of theſe they make Vellels 
and ſome they melt down with Sulphur among their Cos. 

This ſame Nitre they uſe alſo about ſuch Things as they 
would have to laſt a long Time. | | 

The Proof of the Goodneſs of Nitre is, that it be very 
light, very friable, and very near of a purple Colour. i 
There is but little Difference between the natural and arti- 


ficial Nitre; that the one refines itſelf; and the other is refined 


by Art, as Salt; and, indeed, all Mitre is a kind of Salt, and 
hardly differs from Salt, properly ſo call'd, farther than in theſe 
reſpects; that well-refined Nitre is more acid and lighter that 
Salt, and eaſily takes Fire, 

The Reaſon of which Difference, he ſays, ſeems to be, 

I. That the Angles at both Ends of the oblong Particles of 
Nitre, are ſhorter than the Angles of the ſaline Particles. 

2. That the Particles of Nitre are finer, and fuller of Pores; 
which, when the Particles of Fire in, they ſoon put 
nitrous Particles-into a Hurry, till break to pieces, 
turn to Flame. | 

3. Nitro exceeds Salt in Lightneſs, becauſe the ſaline Par- 
ticles contain more homogeneous Matter in the ſame Compaß , 
than the nitrous do, 
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are tells us, he has view'd the Particles of Nitre 

Dr. Ae, and found them to have ſix Angles, Pa- 
oy ogram Sides, and pointed like a Pyramid at one End. 
nl Authors are of Opinion, that the nitrous Salts ſeem to 

affigned b Nature chiefly for the Growth of Plants. 
af; differ from them in Opinion, and fay, that when 
Nitre is contiguous to Plants, it rather deſtroys than nouriſhes 
them : But yet they allow, that Nitre and other Salts do cer- 
tain! looſen the Earth, and ſeparate the concreted Parts of it, 
yy that means, fit and iſpoſe them to be aſſumed by 
Water, and carried, up into the or Plant, for its Forma- 

It is obſervable, how all Salts are wrought upon by Asi 

e; how eaſily they liquidate and run with it: And when 
A are drawn off, and have deſerted the Lumps wherewith 
| they were incorporated, thoſe muſt moulder immediately, and 
fall aſunder of courſe, 2 : 

The hardeſt Stone, if it has any Salt mix'd with the Sand 
of which it conſiſts, upon being expoſed to an humid Air, in 
4 ſhort Time diſſolves and crumbles all to pieces; and much 
more will clodded Earth or Clay, which is not of near ſo 
compact and ſolid a Conſtitution as ſtone is. ü 

If the Earth be never ſo good, and fit for the Production of 
Vegetables, little will come of it, unleſs the Parts of it be 
ſeparated and looſe z and for this Reaſon is the Ground digged, 
ploughed, and harrowed, and the Clods broken : And it is 
this Way that Nitre, Sea-Salt, and other Salts promote Ve- 

on. 

A certain Gentleman has given a Relation, That he dwell- 
ing in the Country, near a Petre-houſe, where ſuch Salt-petre 
x i brought from Abroad is boiled and refined, to make Gun- 
powder; this being ſo near as to communicate the Steam of 
the Nitre to the greateſt Part of the Orchard and Garden ; and 
tho! ſome were of Opinion, that it injured his Trees and 
Plants, yet he found that it had a contrary Influence upon 
his Orchard, &c. in that it never fail'd to bring him a plenti- 
ful Crop of Fruit every Year, altho* thoſe about him had but 
xery little, or ſcarce any, notwithſtanding his Orchard, &c. 
vs not leſs expoſed to blighting Winds by its natural Situation, 
tan the other Orchards in the ſame Town. From whence he 
uiged, that the nitrous Vapour which mixes with the Air that 
{rounds his Orchard, prevents Blights, and is noxious to the 
Caterpillars. | 


Uſe of Nitre, for the Preſervation of Health in human Bodies; 
ind many ſkilful Botaniſts have given it no leſs a Character for 
the Preſervation of Vegetables, if its Quantity be rightly pro- 
portion'd. f 

That the Atmoſphere does abound with ſaline Particles, is 
moſt certain; for being fill'd continually with EHuvia from 
Earth and Sea, it muſt needs have from both a great Quantity 
of ſaline Corpuſcles ; and theſe will be of different Kinds, ac- 
cording to the Variety of thoſe Salts from whence they are de- 
red. 


NOLLME TANGERE. Vide Balſamina Mas. 
NONSUCH, or FLOWER of BRISTOL, Yide Lychnis. 


NORTHERN ASPECT, is the leaſt favourable of any in 
England, 2s having very little Benefit from the Sun, even in 
the Height of Summer, therefore can be of little Uſe, what- 
ever may have been advanced to the contrary ; for altho' i d 
Sorts of Fruit-trees will thrive and produce Fruit in ſuch Poſi- 
tions, yet ſuch Fruit can be of little Worth, ſince they are 
teprived of the kindly Warmth of the Sun to correct their 
dude Juices, and render them well-taſted and wholeſome : 
Therefore it is to little purpoſe to plant Fruit-trees againſt ſuch 
Walk, except it be thoſe which are intended for Baking, &c, 
Where the Fire will ripen, and render thoſe Juices wholeſome, 
which for want of Sun could not be perform'd while growing. 

You may alſo plant Morello Cherries for preſerving; and 
Mite and Red Currants, to come late, after thoſe which are 
Upoſed to the Sun are gone: And if the Soil be warm and 
a, ſome Sorts of Summer Pears will do pretty well on ſuch 
a Expoſure, and will continue longer in eating, than if they 
Were more expoſed to the Sun. But you ſhould by no means 
Plant Winter Pears in ſuch an Aſpect, as hath been practiſed 
Wan ignorant Perſons; ſince we find, that the beſt South 
N ak, in ſome Years, are barely warm enough to ripen thoſe 


mts, 
NOVEM BE R. 
Wark to be done in the Kircugn GARDEN. 


The Ground between your Artichokes muſt now be 
aKa'd, obſerving to lay a large Ridge of Earth over the 
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The Lord Bacon, in his Natural Hiſtory, commends the 


Roots, equally on their Sides and Tops, to prevent their being 
injured by F roſt, which will preſerve a Gn — — 
Pas Dung, which is by ſome ignorant Perſons uſed for that 


our Aſparagus Beds, which were not dreſſed the laſt 


Month, ſhould not be deferred any longer than till the Be- 
pinning of this; therefore ＋ muſt cut down the Haulm, and 
ng = "why va br ys * = Beds into the Alleys, where 

ey m uri Earth of the 
2 over Ln Beds. whe xe abu 

n mild Weather you muſt let your Cauliflower and Letty 

Plants, which are under Glaſſes 1 in Frames, have as — 
free Air as poſſible, by ſetting off the Glaſſes every Day in dry 
Weather; and in moiſt Weather the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed 
to let in Air; for they ſhould not receive too much Wet at 
this Seaſon, leſt it ſhould cauſe them to rot. 

You muſt alſo ſow Peaſe and plant Beans in d Weather, 
to ſucceed thoſe which were planted the former Month ; and 
you ſhould draw ſome Earth to the Stems of thoſe which are 
Fer up, which will preſerve them from being injured by the 

roſt. 

Sow all Sorts of Sallet-herbs upon moderate Hot- beds. as 
Lettuce, Creſſes, Muſtard, Rape, Radiſh, Turnep, &c. ww 
the Table may be conſtantly furniſhed with them ; and in 
dry Weather take up your Endive which is full grown, and 
lay it into Trenches to blanch, obſerving always to place it 
on the Sides of the Ridges, that the Wet may run off, other- 
wiſe it would rot the Plants: You muſt alſo earth up your 
8 to blanch it, being careful not to bury the Heart of the 

nts. 

You ſhould now dung and trench the Ground which is de- 
ſigned for early Crops, laying it in Ridges until the Time that 
you make uſe of it, which will be of great Service to refreſh 
and ſweeten the Ground, 

The Beginning of this Month you ſhould ſow ſome Carrots 
and Radiſhes on warm Borders, neat Pales and Hedges, to 
come early in the Spring, provided you did not perform it the 
Latter-end of the laſt Month, which if you did, you may 


bl 


defer the doing of it until the Middle of this, whereby you 


will have a greater Chance of ſucceeding, 


Your Spinach, Onions, and other Crops which were ſown 
in July and Auguſt, muſt be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, 
which, if permitted to remain at this Seaſon, will overſpread 
the Crops, and by detaining the Moiſture will cauſe them to 


rot. 

Pick all decay'd Leaves from off your Cauliflower Plants, 
and draw ſome Earth up to the Stems of thoſe which are un- 
der Bell or Hand-Glaſſes, being careful that you do not draw 
n Earth into the Heart of the Plants; for that will deſtroy 

em. 

Lou may now make Hot-beds for Aſparagus to come in at 
Chriſtmas ; but theſe will not produce fo large nor ſo many 
Heads as thoſe Beds which are made the Beginning of January, 
nor will the Aſparagus be near ſo well coloured; ſo that it is 
only fit for Perſons of Curiofity to make Beds at this Seaſon. 

ake up the Roots of Carrots, Parſnips, Potatoes, &c, 
toward the End of this Month, and lay them in Sand, in a 
Place where they may be defended from Prot and Wet, which 
are many times injurious to them; and where this is neglected, 
if the Ground ſhould be frozen up for any Continuance, there 
will be no Poſſibility of getting the Roots out of the Ground, 
whereby the Kitchen cannot be ſupplied with theſe Things un- 
til the Froſt is out of the Ground again. | 

If this Month ſhould prove os Kon froſty, you muſt carry 
Dung into the Quarters of the Kitchen-Garden, that it may 
be ready when you want to * Ground, which will for- 
ward your irs greatly, The not obſerving of this man 
times cauſes a great Hurry of Buſineſs together, which ſhou 
be avoided as much as poſſible, becauſe whenever this happens, 
either ſome Things are intirely neglected, or are lighted over 
too careleſly, ä 

You muſt now freſh tie your Reed-Hedges with Oſiers, o- 
therwiſe the ſtrong Winds, which uſually happen at this Sea- 
ſon, will tear them from the Stakes, and break the Reeds, 
which will render it troubleſome to repair them. 

Where there are Hot-beds either for Salleting, Cucumbers, 
or any other Purpoſe, they muſt be carefully attended at this 
Seaſon ; for the Nights are now long and cold, and the Days 
either froſty, wet, or foggy, ſo that little Air can be given to 
the Beds, whereby the ts do often grow mouldy, and rot 
off, and the Heat of the Beds is often greatly abated either by 
Rain or Snow, which renders it very difficult to manage Hot- 


| beds at this Seaſon. 
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Products of the KiTcHen-GaRDex. 
Cab Sa Cauliflowers which were ſown in May, 
Keeag -or 1 ſome late Artichokes, Red Cab- 

bags Spinach, Sprouts of Cabbages, Onions, Leeks, Gar- 

lick, Rocambole, Shalots, Turneps, Beets, Carrots, Parſ- 
nips, Skirrets, Salſafy, Potatoes, Scorzonera, Horſe Radiſh, 

Jeruſalem Artichokes, &c. | | 
For Sallets ; Lettuce, Creſſes, Turnep, n Corn- 

Sallet, . Coriander, and other ſmall Herbs from the Hot- bed, 


or warm Borders near Walls; as alſo Endive, Celery, and, if aga 


the Seaſon is mild, ſome Brown Dutch and common Cabbage 
Lettuce. a n 

For Soup; Beets, Chardoons, Thyme, Celery, Winter 
Savory, Hyſſop, Sorrel, with ſome others. 


mort to be done in the FxuIT GARDEN. 
If the Seaſon be mild, you may ſtill prune Pear-Trees, 


Apple-Trees, Vines, and other hardy Kinds of Fruit-Trees, 
either againſt Walls, Eſpaliers, or Standards; but it is not 


oſts fucceeding each other, hurt the Trees when the Wounds 
are freſh. | 
You muſt now diveſt your Fig-Trees of all their late Fruit, 
which, if left on, will rot and infect the tender Branches; 
and nail the Shoots of the Trees cloſe to the Wall, whereby 
they will be protected from the Injuries of the Froſt much bet- 
ter than if they were left at a Diſtance from the Wall. Vou 
may alſo place ſome Pannels of Reeds before them, if the 


Froſt be "ay ſevere, which will preſerve the fruiting Branches 


from being kill'd, and cauſe the Fruit to come out much ear- 
lier the following Spring. 

Such Fruit-trees as were planted the former Month for Stan- 
dards, ſhould be carefully ſtaked, and thoſe againſt Walls or 
Eſpaliers muſt be faſten'd thereto, to prevent their being diſ- 

laced by the Violence of the Wind, whereby their new Fi- 
Low, which have been ſent forth ſince they were planted, 
would be deſtroy'd, to the great Prejudice of the Trees, You 
muſt alſo obſerve to lay ſome Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground, about their Roots, (where it has not been done al- 
ready) to prevent the Froſt from penetrating the Ground to 
the Roots of the Trees. 

The Beginning of this Month you may tranſplant Fruit- 
trees upon a warm dry Soil, if the Weather is mild; but it 
would have been better done the fornier Month, becauſe the 
Ground being then warm, the Trees do put out Fibres very 
ſoon after planting, which ſtrengthens them to endure the 
Cold; whereas thoſe which are late planted rarely take freſh 
Rooting until the Spring. | | 

Plant Gooſeberries, Raſpberries, Strawberries, and Currants, 
if the Weather be mild, and dig between the Rows of Gooſe- 
berries and Currants which were formerly planted, to clear the 
Ground from Weeds; but you ſhould firſt prune the Trees, 
that there may be no Litter afterwards; and if you want 
Ground for Kitchen Herbs, you may plant ſome Coleworts 
for Spring Uſe between them, * 

Clear your Strawberry- beds from Weeds and Runners, and 
dig up the Alleys between the Beds, ſpreading a little of the 
Earth between the Plants upon the Beds, which will greatly 
ſtrengthen them; but if the Ground be very poor, it will be 
proper to ſpread a little very rotten Dung over the Beds, which 
will be very ſerviceable to them. | 

If you have any late Fruits ſtill remaining upon the Trees, 
you muſt gather them the firſt dry Day; for if they are ſuffer*d 
to hang. _— upon the Trees, they will be in danger of 
periſhing by Froſt and Wet: And your fine Winter Pears and 
Apples, which were gather'd the Month, muſt now be 
pack'd up cloſe in ets of Wheat-ſtraw, and placed where 
the Froſt nor too much Air can get to them, otherwiſe they 
are liable to periſh in a ſhort Time. f 


Fruits in prime, or yet laſting, 


Pears; Sucre-vert, La Chaſſerie, La Marquiſe, Chat Brule, 
Le Beſidery, Craſane or Bergamot  Craſane, Martin Sec, 
L'Amadote, Louiſe-bonne, Olimar, Petit Oin, Virgoule, 
Spaniſh Boncretien, Ambrette, with ſome others. 

Apples; | Rennette Griſe, Arbmatick Pippen, Nonpareil, 

alden Pippen, Calville rouge, Calville blanch, * . 

enouillette, Herefordſhire Pearmain, Holland Pippen, French 
Pippen, Kentiſh Pippen, Harvey Apple, Pile's Rulfet, Golden 
Ruſſet, Wheeler's Ruſſet, Winter Queening, Pear Ruſſet, 


with ſome others of leſs Note. | 
Bullace, Cheſnuts, Hazle-nuts, Walnuts, Medlars, Ser- 
Almonds, with ſome late Grapes, 


vices, 


2 planted at the End of this Month, or in the two follow. 


on to do it too late in the Month, leſt great Rains and 


muſt now be placed in a warm Situation, where they my 


may be cover'd with Mats or Cloths, to prevent the Froſt i 


SD 


IWerk ta be done in the Nusene, . 

If in the former Month you could not finiſh tranſplant; ing 
all your Trees in the Nurſery, you may now complete it; but 
this ſhould be' done the 0 E of this Month, that the 
Fibres may be puſh d out before Winter; for all ſuch Trees « 


ing Months, do ſeldom put out Roots until the Spring; ſo 
the Ground being now render'd cold, Vegetation is at a Stang 
till the Warmth of the Spring puts the Juices into Motion 


in, 

You muſt now lay ſome Mulch upon the Surface of che 
Ground about the Stems of the new-planted Trees, to 
vent the Froſt from penetrating to their Roots, which often 
deſtroys the young Fibres, and greatly weakens the Trees, 
Continue to 13 into ſuch Parts of your Nurſery a 
require. it, in dry Weather, and ſpread it upon the Surface q 
the Ground between the Trees, that the Rain in Winter 
with the Salts into the Ground, before the Ground is dug i 
pring, - 
Where you intend to make new Plantations in the Syri 
you ſhould now. prepare your Ground, by trenching of | 

well, and laying it in Ridges, that the Froſt may melloy it 
Faſten all your new-planted Trees with Stakes, &c, that the 
ſtrong Winds of this Seaſon may not diſplace them. 
here you have any Exotick Trees or Shrubs in Pots, 
ſhould now plunge the Pots either into the Earth, or ſome ol 

Tan, in a warm Situation, to prevent the Froſt from freezi 
their Roots, which often is deſtructive to them while they as 
young. 


ort to be done in the FLowERr GARDEN. 


The Beginning of this Month you muſt finiſh planting your 
bulbous-rooted Flowers, which are deſigned for planting be 
fore Chri/tmas ; for if they are ſet late in the Month, there 
will not be Time enough for them to ſtrike Root before the 
Froſt comes on, which will prevent them, ſo that they will b 
in danger of being deſtroy'd. 

our Boxes and Pots of ſeedling bulbous-rooted Flow 


enjoy the Sun, and be ſcreen'd from cold Winds. 

Cut down the Stalks of ſuch late flowering Plants which 
now begin to decay, and rake over the Borders of the Ple- 
ſure-Garden, to ſtir the Surface of the Ground, which wil 

revent Weeds and Moſs from growing thereon ; but ya 
ould be very careful not to ſtir the Earth too deep, leſt yu 
injure the Roots which are under Ground. . 

If the Seaſon cofitinues mild, you may yet tranſplant Pe- 
nies, Monks-hood, Flag-leav'd Iris's, and moſt other knobbet 
rooted Plants, as alſo ſome Lychnis's, Veronica's, Canterbury 
Bells, London Pride, and other hardy fibroſe-rooted Plant; 
tho* it were better if done the former Month, becauſe if the 
Froſt ſhould ſet in ſoon after they are planted, it will prevet 
their taking Root. 

The Beds of ſeedling bulbous-rooted Flowers, which wt 
not removed the laſt Seaſon, ſhould be raked over, to prevent 
Weeds and Moſs from growing thereon, and ſome freſh Ea 
ſhould be ſpread over their Surface, to prevent the Froſt fron 
injuring the Roots. | 

Your Pots of choice Auricula's and Carnations mult be 
ſhelter'd from hard Rains, Froſt, and Snow, by Covering e- 
ther of Mats or Cloths ; but where there is not Convenienc 
for this, the Pots ſhould be laid down on one Side, to prevent 
the Moiſture from lodging in the Pots, which often rots them. 

You may yet rranſolitit Roſes, Lilacs, Syringa's, Jaſmine, 

burnums, Spirea frutex, Honeyſuckles, Hyperium frut® 
Colutea's, and moſt other hardy er. Shrubs, if the 8 
be dry where they are to be planted, otherwiſe it is better i 
defer it till February. | 
Turn your Compoſts which have been prepared for Pots d 
Borders, that the Parts may be equally mix'd, and may receiv! 
the Benefit of Air and Froſt, to ſweeten them, and rende 
them looſer. 'You ſhould alſo prepare freſh Compoſt at thi 
Seaſon, that you may not want a Supply the following Yea 
it being the better way to have three or four Stocks under cx 
other, that they may lie the longer before they are uſed ; 
if the Parts are not well mixed, the Plants will not thrive V 
which are planted therein. a 
Toward the Latter-end of this Month, if the Seaſon hv! 
prove wet or froſty, you muſt arch your Beds of choice 5" 
monies, Ranunculus's, and Hyacinths, with Hoops, that de 


penetrating the Ground to the Roots, and keep off too la | 
Quantities of Water, which, if permitted to ſoak into 
Beds, will cauſe the Roots to rot off in the Spring · Ye 
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Your Wilde rneſs Quarters 
Gun urage the Growth of the Trees ; but if you have any 


. di - L 
roy hee or froſty Weather, when little Work can be 


. 4+ Gard ſhould prepare your Seeds ready for 
done 1 hy Sorin; and make a Quantity of Numbers to 

| your choice Flowers 3 and be ſure to prepare your Tools 
abe rwe that they may be ready for Uſe in the Spring, 


I 
of all 
Plants in Flower in the open Air. 


of. Starworts, two ſorts of Golden Rods, Annual 

. wer, | üble Colchicum, Saffron, Heart's- eaſe 

seed ge, three or four ſorts of perennial Sunflowers, Plum- 

E of -adwort ; and if the Seaſon be mild, ſome Single 

— and Polyanthus Narciſſus, where they wete not re- 
ne laſt 8 | er. 4 — . 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs how in Flower. 


butus or Strawberry tree Lauruſtinus, Muſk Roſe, Paſ- 
4 Clematitis Bocætica, Cytiſſus Lunatus, Geni 
Spinoſa, and Monthly Roſe. Rs iſta 


ird to be done in the GuREM-Hovsk and Stove, 


The Beginning of this Month you muſt remove into the 
Green-houſe ſuch hardy Exotick Platits as have been permitted 
0 remain abroad till this Time: and now you ſhould place all 
ur Plants in the Green-houſe into the Order you intend they 
ball remain all the Winter; in doing of which you ſhould 
obſerve to place the talleſt Plants backwatd, and to let them 
ſlope down gradually toward the Front ; but do not place them 
ſo near that their —_ may interfere; for that would 

injure their Heads. 
il Weather you ſhould let your hardy Exotick Plants 
ke as much free Air as poſlible, by opening the Glaſſes every 
Du, and you muſt look over them every Day conſtantly, to 
fe which of them want Water; for there are ſome Sorts of 
Pants which will require to be water'd three or four times in 
Week, when many others do not require it above once; fo 
tt you ſhould not water them all at the ſame Time, but onl 
thoſe which you ſee require it z you ſhould alſo obſerve to do it 
n Morning, that the Dam may paſs off before the Win- 
ons are Cloſe ſhut in the Evening, otherwiſe it will injure 
r Plants, 

7 You muſt frequently pick off all decayed Leaves from your 
Pants, and not permit them to fall among your Pots and Tubs, 
which will make a Litter in the Houſe, and as they rot will 
inſect the Air, which being imbibed by the Plants, will cauſe 
them to change the Verdure of their Leaves, to a pale ſickly 
Complexion. | . | SER 

As the Cold advances you muſt increaſe your Fires in the 
Stoves proportionably, being careful not to over-heat the Air, 
left you cauſe the Plants to ſhoot too freely, which is injurious 
to them at this Seaſon, nor ſhould you ſuffer the Air to be too 
cold, leſt their Leaves decay and fall off, and the extreme Parts 
of the Plants periſh ; you muſt alſo obſerve to water the Plants 
often as you perceive they require it, which will be propor- 
tionable to the Heat of the Air; but the Water ſhould be 
placed in the Stove eighteen or twenty Hours before it is uſed, 
that it may acquire a proportionable Heat to the Air of the 
Houſe; and never give it in too great Quantities ; for it is 
much the better Method, to water your Plants often and ſpa- 
7 than to over- water them at this Seaſon. 
Lou muſt conſtantly pick off all decayed Leaves from the 
tender Plants in the Stove, and clean their Leaves and Stems 
from Filth, which they are very ſubject to contract at this 
Seaſon, as alſo from Inſects, which often infeſt them, eſpe- 
cally the Coffee-tree, which will require to be frequently 
Cleaned, + / | | 


Your Anana or Pine-Apple Plants muſt not be ſuffer'd to 
remain longer in the Bark-bed than the Beginning of this 
Month, at which Time they ſhould be removed into the Stove, 
obſerving to do it in a warm Day, and place them where they 
may have a great Share of Heat, without which they ſeldom 

ce Fruit, | 5 | 


Plants now in Flower in the GAR :n-Houss and STOVE, 


Several ſorts of Aloes, ſome Geraniu Sedum Arboreſ- 
dens, Cotyledons, Anemonoſpermos's, nurus, Canary 
panula, Candy-tuft Tree, yellow Indian Jaſmine, Indi- 

n Naſturtium wick a double Flower, Spaniſh Jaſmine, Vi- 


TY — 4 


o 


KO 


burriuths,” Tlex-leav'd Jiſinine, Senecio folid retuſo, Large 
Blue Virginian Starwort, - Double-flower'd Myrtle, Caſſia Ba- 
hamenſis, Papaw-Tree, . Chryſanthemum Arboreſceris, Doria 
GOD gs * * Senſitive Plants, Azorian Jaſmine, 
ranadilla's, Alcæa Africana Arboreſc G 
Belladonna Lily, with ſome others, n Wo 


NUCIFEROUS TREES, ate ſuch which produce Nuts. 


NUMMULARIA, [takes its Name of 'Nunimus — 
ney, becauſe its Leaves, by their Roundnefs, rect yy on 
It is alſo call'd Centimorbia, as tho? it were a Plant that Ex 
an hundred Diſeaſes.] Money-wort, or Herb 'Two-pence, 

This Plant grows wild in ſhady moiſt Places, in divers Part. 
of Engiund; but as it is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens, ſo [ 
ſhall ſay nothing of its Culture in this Place. 


NURSERY : There is no ſuch Thing as having a fine Gar- 
den or Plantation, without a Nurſery both for Ties ng 
Flowers, in which there are continually new. Varieties of 
Fruits, Timber, or Flowering Trees, ' and choice Flawers, 
raiſed for a Supply of the ſeveral Parts of the Garden, Orchard, 
and Wilderneſs. The Size of this Nurſery muſt be proportion'd 
to the Extent of your Garden, or deſigned Plantation; ſo that 
it is impoſſible to be exact in determining the uantity of 
Ground neceſſary to be employed in this Way. hy for a 
Nurſery of Fruit, Foreſt, or Flnvering Trees, there ſhould 
not be leſs than two or three Acres for a large Garden, but 
for.a ſmall Garden half an Acre will be ſufficient. And for a 
Nurſery for Fletwer- roots, Plants, &c. one Acre for a large 
Garden, and a quarter of an Acre for a ſmall one, will be 
enough. But this (as I ſaid before) cannot be well limited; 
ſince fome Perſons, who are very curious in raiſing vaſt Quan- 
tities of new Flowers from Seed, will employ more than three 
times the Ground that is nec only to raiſe a Supply of 
Flowers for their Borders, which are either annual, or bien- 


nial, and require to be brought up to ſupply the Place of ſuch + 


as have flower'd and decayed. But I ſhall firſt take Notice of 
the Method for raiſing a Nurſery of Fruit or Foreft Trees : in 
doing of which, you ſhould obſerve, | 

1. That the Soil in which you make the Nurſery be not 
better than that where the Trees are to be planted out for 
good: The not —— is the Reaſon that Trees are 
often at a ſtand, or make but little Progreſs for three or four 
Years, after they come from the Nurſery; as it commonly 
happens to ſuch Trees as are raiſed near London, and carried 
into the Northern Parts of England, where bein planted in a 
poor Soil, and a much colder Situation, their Fruits ſeldom 
ripen well: Therefore it is by far the better Method (when 
you have obtained the. Sorts you would propagate) to raiſe a 
Nurſery of the ſeveral Sorts of Stocks proper for the various 
Kinds of Fruit, upon which you may bud or 1 them; and 
thoſe Trees which are thus raiſed upon the Soil, and in the 
ſame Degree of Warmth where they are to be planted, will 
ſucceed much better than thoſe brought from a greater Di- 
ſtance, and from a richer Soil. | 

2. This Ground _ to be freſh, and not ſuch as has been 
already worn out by Trees, or other large-growing Plants; for 
in ſuch Soil your Stocks will not make any Progreſs, 

2 It _ not to be too wet, nor over-dry, but rather of 
a middling Nature; tho' of the two Extremes, dry is to be 
preferr'd : Becauſe in ſuch Soils (tho' the Trees do not make 
ſo you a Progreſs as in moiſt, yet) they are generally ſounder, 
and more diſpoſed to Fruitfulneſs. 

4. You muſt alſo obſerve to incloſe it, that Cattle and Ver- 
min may not come in; for theſe will make fad Havock with 
young Trees, eſpecially in Winter, when the Ground is co- 
ver'd with Snow, that they have little other Food which th 
can come at : Some of the moſt miſchievous of theſe Anim 
are Hares and Rabbits, which are great Deſtroyers of young 


Trees at that Seaſon, by — all their Bark; therefore 


you muſt carefully guard your Nur ſery againſt theſe Enemies. 
The Ground being incloſed, ſhould be carefully trench'd 
about eighteen Inches or two Feet deep, provided it will allow 
it; this ſhould be done in Auguſt, that it may be ready to re- 
ceive young Stocks at the Seaſon for Planting, which is com- 
monly at the Beginning of October. In trenching of the 
Ground, you muſt be very careful to cleanſe it from the Roots 
of all noxious Weeds, ſuch as Couch-graſs, Decks, &c. which, 
if left in the Ground, will get in amongſt the Roots of the 
Trees, ſo as not to be gotten out afterwards, and will ſpread 
and over-run the Ground, to the great Prejudice of your 
young Stocks, 
After having dug the Ground, and the Seaſon being come 
for planting, you muſt level down the Trenches as equal a 
poſlible ; and then lay out the Ground into Quarters, pro- 
% e portonable 
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afterwards laid out in Beds, for the ſowing of Seeds, or the 
Stones of Fruit. 


The beſt Sort of Stocks for Peaches, Nefarines, &c. are 
ſuch as are raiſed from the Stones of the Muſcle and White 
Pear Plum: but you ſhould never plant Suckers of theſe, 
(which is what ſome People practiſe ;) for thoſe ſeldom make 
ſo good Stocks, nor are ever well-rooted Plants : beſides, they 
are very ſubje& to produce great Quantities of Suckers from 
their Roots, which are very troubleſome in the Borders or 
Walks of a Garden, and do 1 injure the Tree; ſo that 
you ſhould annually, or at leaſt every other Year, ſow a few 
other Stones, that you may never be at a Loſs for Stocks. 

For Pears, you ſhould have ſuch Stocks as have been raiſed 
from the Kernels of the Fruit where Perry hath been made; 
or elſe preſerve the Seeds of ſome Sorts of Summer Pears, 


which do generally ſhoot ſtrong and vigorous, as the Cui/s 
Madam, ind, bo. as which you ſhould ſow for Stocks, 
early in the Spring, upon a Bed of good light freſh Earth, 


where they will come up in about ſix Weeks, and, if kept 
clear from Weeds, will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant ouc the 
Oteber following. But for many Sorts of Summer and Au- 
tumn Pears, Quince Stocks are preferable to free (i. e. Pear) 
Stocks ; theſe are very often propagated from Suckers, which 
are generally produced in Plenty from the Roots of old Trees: 
but thoſe are not near ſo good as ſuch as are propagated from 
Cuttings, which have always much better Roots, and are not 
ſo ſubject to produce Suckers as the other ; which is a very de- 
firable Quality; ſince theſe Suckers do not only rob the 1 recs 
of Part of their Nouriſhment, but are very troubleſome in a 


Garden. 

Apples are grafted or budded upon Stocks raiſed from Seeds 
which come from the Cyder-Preſs, or _ Crab Stoats ; the 
latter of which are eſteem'd for their Durablenels, eſpecially 
for large Standard Trees ; theſe ſhould be raiſed from Seeds, as 
the Pear Stocks, and muſt be treated in the ſame Manner ; for 
thoſe procured from Suckers, &c. are not near ſo good: but 
for ſmall Gardens, the Paradiſe Stock hath been of late great- 

eſteem'd; it being of very humble Growth, cauſeth the 

ruit-Trees grafted or budded thereon to bear very ſoon, and 
they may be kept in ſmall Compaſs : but theſe are only proper 
for very ſmall Gardens, or by way of Curioſity; ſince the 
Trees thus raiſed are but of ſhort Duration, and ſeldom ariſe 
to any Size to produce Fruit in Quantities, unleſs the Graft or 
Bud be buried in TO, ſo that they put forth Roots, and 
then they will be equal to Trees grafted upon free Stocks, ſince 
they receive but ſmall Advantage from the Stock. 
or Cherries, you ſhould make uſe of Stocks raiſed from 
the Stones of the common Black or the wild Honey Cherry, 
both of which are ſtrong free Growers, and produce the clean- 
eſt Stocks. 

For Plums, you may uſe the Stones of moſt free-growing 
Sorts ; Which will alſo do very well for Apricocks, theſe being 
not ſo difficult to take as Peaches or Nectarines: but (as I ſaid 
before) theſe ſhould not be raiſed from Suckers, for the Rea- 
ſon there affigned, but rather from Stones. | 

There are ſome Perſons who recommend the Almond Stock 
for ſeveral Sorts of tender Peaches, upon which they will take 
much better than upon Plum Stocks : but theſe being tender 
in their Roots, and apt to ſhoot early in the Spring, are by 


many People rejected: and I think, if ſuch tender Sorts of 


Peaches which will not take upon Plum Stocks, were budded 
upon Apricocts, they would take very well; as would all Sorts 
of Peaches which are planted upon dry Soils, continue much 
longer, and not to be ſo ſubjeQ to Blight, if they were upon 

. ae for it is obſerved, that upon ſuch Soils where 
Peaches ſeldom do well, Apricocks will thrive exceedingly ; 
which may be owing to the Str and Compactneſs of the 
Veſſels in the Apricecks, which render it more capable of aſſimi- 
lating or drawing its Nouriſhment from the Plum Stock, which 
in dry Soils ſeldom afford it in great Plenty to the Bud ; and the 
Peach-Tree being of a looſe ſpungy Nature, is not ſo capable 
to draw its Nouriſhment therefrom, which occaſions that 
Weakneſs which * 5 obſerved in thoſe Trees when 

dry Soi 


, oung Stocks of all theſe dif- 
ferent Sorts, which ſhould be raiſed in the Seminary the pre- 
ceding Year, you ſhould proceed to tranſplanting of them in 
OAaber OO L urſery, The Di- 
ſtance which ſhould be planted, i deſigned for Standards, 
ſhould be three Feet and an half, or four Feet, Row from 


portionable to the Size thereof ; and Salk Quareers map ho 
O 


Row, and a Foot and an half diſtant in the Rom 
Dwarfs, three Feet Row from Row, and one pan fr 
e 
n taki e out of the 
the — with a Spade, in order to preſerve the Ton 
as poſſible ; then with your Kaife yen ſhould N. 
very ſmall Fibres ; and if there are any which have a Tant * 
to root down-right, ſuch Roots ſhould be ſhortened + revs 
ving thus prepared the Plants, you ſhould draw a Line a. ** 


Ground intended to be planted, and with your $; Krok th 
Trench thereby exactly ſtrait, into which you ſhouly? 
them at the Diftance before deſigned, ſetting them Plac 


right ; and then put the Earth in cloſe to them, filling * 
Trench, and with your Foot preſs the Ear Ph 
Roots of them, obſerving not to diſplace them ig u ** 
the Rows crooked, which will render them unſightly, The 
Plants ſhould by no means be headed, or pruned at T 
which will weaken them, and cauſe them to produce l. 
Branches, and thereby ſpoil them. ln 
If the Winter ſhould prove very cold, it will be of 
Service to your young Stocks, to lay ſome Mulch 4.5 
Surzzce of the Ground near their Roots, which will — 
Froſt from penetrating the Ground ſo as to hurt the — 
bres which were produced after planting : but you coul 
careful not to let it lie too thick near the Stems of the hs 
leſt the Moifture of the Dung ſhould hinder the tender 


which it often does where there is not due Care taken to 
vent it. * 
you muſt always obſerve to 


ph 7 A Seaſon, 
an y the Weeds; which, if permitted to remain ; 

— 5, will greatly weaken and retard the Geviend « o 
Stocks: and the ſucceeding Years, you ſhould obſerve t, 4 


up the Ground every 8p between the Rows, whi 
looſen it ſo, as that the 'Fikees may eaſily ſtrike oY 
Side, and the Weeds will be thereby eſtroyed: you (hou 
alſo obſerve, where any of the Stocks have ſhot out later 
Branches, to prune them off, that they may be encouraged 1 
grow upright and ſmooth, 

The ſecond Year after planting, ſuch of the Stocks uu 2 
deſigned for Dwarf-trees, will be fit to bud; but thoſe whis 
are deſigned for Standards, ſhould be ſuffer'd to grow five ori 
Feet high before they are budded or grafted. The Manner & 
Budding and Grafting being fully deſcribed under their reh 
tive Heads, I ſhall not repeat them in this Place; nor nl 
ſay any thing more of treating theſe Trees after budding, tht 
being alſo treated of under the ſeveral Articles of Fruit; 
ſhall only add, that thoſe Stocks which were budded in th 
Summer, and have failed, may be grafted the following Spring; 
but Peaches and Nectarines ſeldom take well from Graft; 
theſe ſhould therefore be always budded. EEK 

The Nurſery deſigned for PFore/t-Trees and | 
Shrubs ſhould be larger than that for Fruit-Trees, eſpecially if 
you intend to make ; Plantations of theſe Trees: but u 
planting of theſe, you ſhould always obſerve to place the lay 
growing Kinds by themſelves, ſeparate from thoſe of lowe 

wth, otherwiſe the large Trees will overſhade and fare 
the ſmaller. But as the Method of propagating all the differet 
Sorts of theſe Trees, whether from Seeds, Cuttings, or Lay 
ers, is ſet down under their ſeveral Articles, ſo it is needle6t 
repeat it in this Place. ; 

I ſhall therefore only add, that after you have drawn off the 
Trees from any Part of your Nurſery, you ſhould, for a Ver 
or two, employ the Ground for Kitchen-Garden, or ſome & 
ther Summer Crops, in order to refreſh it, before you plantit 
again with Trees; and you ſhould always obſerve to put diff 
rent Sorts of Trees upon the Ground from thoſe which grew 
in the ſame Place before, otherwiſe they ſeldom thrive w 

The Ground you intend for the Flower-Nurſery, ſhould be 
well ſituated to the Sun, but defended from firong Winds by 
Plantations of Trees or Buildings, and the Soil ſhould be light 
and dry, which muſt always be obſerved, eſpecially for bul- 
bous-rooted Flowers, which are deſigned to be planted there- 
in : the Particulars of which are exhibited under the Articles 
of Flnvers. | | 

In this Nurſery ſhould be planted the Off-ſets of all your 
bulbous-rooted Flowers, where- they are to remain until they 
become blowing Roots; when they ſhould be removed into 
the Pleaſure-Garden, and planted either in Beds ot Borden» 
according to the Goodneſs of the Flowers, or the Manage- 
ment which they require, 

You may alſo, in this Ground, raiſe the ſeveral Sorts of 
bulbous rooted Flowers from Seed, by which means new Ver 
rieties may be obtained: but moſt People are diſcouraged ſtom 
ſetting about this Work, from the Length of Time before tbe 

Seedlings will come to flower; however, after a Perſon hat 
once and conſtantly continued ſawing ever) V ears 4 
ter the Parcel firſt ſown bas flower d, the regular 


cceſſion of 
them 
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. Gould be ha 
moni! Hey ſhould- be preſerved Until they have: flower'd ; 
mh. you ed tack all ſuch as ave worthy of being tranF 
when e % che Flower-Garden ; which d be done in 
planted Seaſons :: for it is not ſo well to have all 
ben b. Florens expoſed to publick View in the Flower-Gar- 
ſeed) 2 it always happens, that there are great numbers 
e nary Flowers produced amongſt them, which will make 
- an indifferent A nce in the Pleaſure Garden. 
bot ans Place alſo ſhould be raiſed all the Sorts of Biennial or 
ann Flowers from Seeds, to ſupply the. Borders of the 
A ſure- Garden as the old Roots decay; ſuch AS Stoci-Gilli- 
* Canterbury-Bells, Fox-Gloves,, French Honeyſuckles, 
Vall ſirwert, Columbines, Holly bocts, C 
er Sorts, 


— 
e add, that the Earth in this Nurſery ſhould be 


7 Flowers which are there raiſed, ſhould be every Year ſhift- 


NUX AVELLANA. Vu. Complas. 
X GLANS, of Nur, a Nut and uglans, a8 tho 
15 C4 3 *. 0. Me Acorn] | The Wallnut. 
The Characters are; 


It hath Male Flowers (or Kathins ) which are produced at re- 
mate Diſtances from the Fruit on the ſame Tree : the outer Cover 
of the Fruit is very thick and green, under which is @ rough bard 
25 in which the Fruit is incleſed, ſurraunded with a thin 
Stin : the Kernel is deeply divided- into four Lobes and the 
Liaves of the Tree art pinnated, or winged." 2 
1 „ 

I, Nera five Regia vulgaris. C. B. P. The 
common Walnut. a 1 
2. Nux JuGLAans frufu maxims. C. B, P. The large 


French W e . 2 1 $3.05 
7 ah l ruftu tenero, & fragili putamine. C. B. 
P, The thin-ſhell'd Walnut. n 
Nux JuGLans bifera, C. B. P. The double Wal- 
* Nox. Jucians frutu ſerotize. C. B. P. The hie- 
ripe Walnut. | WEST WEST. i ä 4 
6. Nux JUGL ans fructu perduro. Tourn,. The hard-ſhell'd 
Walnut, 4 | „ f 
J. Nux JuGLAns Virginiana nigra. H. L. The Virgi- 
nian black Walnut. n . 
8. Nux JucLAns Virginiana, nigra, fruttu oblongo, pro- 
fundiſſime 1 Rand. Virginian black Walnut, with a 
long furrow d Fruit. ＋ N „ 4 aTk 
9. Nux JuGLans Virginiana, foliis vulgari familis, fruc- 
tu ſalrotundo, cortice duriore levi, Pluk. Alm. The Hickery 
or White Virginian Walnut. : 91712 
Io, 3 Virginiana, alla, minor, fructu nucil 
nuſchate ſimilis, che tice glabro, 2 


9 veluti in aculeum 
produffo, Plau. Phyt. The {mall Hickery or White Virgini- 
in Walnut, Jab oi bee, 323 et 04-2 n 


The ſix Sorts firſt mention d are propagated promiſcuouſly 
n England, and I believe are all feminal Variations, and not 
liſtinct Species, as in moſt other Sorts of, Fruit - trees ; for it 
rely. happens; that the Trees raiſed from Seeds produce the 
lame Sort of Fruit again: fo. that thoſe W) would! be ſure of 
their Fruit, ſhould either make Choice of ſuch Trees in the 
Nurſery which have produced Frult and do prove to be the 
wrt they would have, or, elſe inarch. the Sorts intended upon 
ay common, Walnut- ſtock ; in Which Method they will ſut+ 
Ceed 45 * theſs ſeldom make ſo good Trees, as thoſe which 
ate ra from Seeds, NT a 2219000 Ne ni us _ 

The ſecond and third Sorts are chieſſy pteferr*d' for their 
Fruit, which are very large; and the Shells of the third Sort 
are ſo tender, as toz:be broken between the Fingers without any 
Difficulty ; for which Reaſon it is end, the beſt worth p 

for the Frui of any of « 165.55 416 
W ps a8, Rarities, by ſuch Per- 
dus who are curious in collecting the ſeveral; Sorts of Trees; 

ut theſe are all worth cultivating for; their Timber, which is 
,Feferable to that of our common Walnuts, and theſe Trees 
we cqually as hardy, and ſome of them of much quicker 
Growth than the common Sort, eſpecially the ſeventh and 
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of Fruit annually in the Phyſick-Gardenz but they 


eighth Sorts; the latter of which produces great | ** 
e of no 
.Ufe, except to te the Species; for their Shells are ſo 
hard as ſcarcely to be broken with a Mallet, and the Kernel is 
ſo ſmall that it is not worth the Trouble of coming at it. 

All the Sorts of Walnuts which are propagated for Timber, 
ſhould be ſown in the Places where = are toremain ; for the 
Roots of theſe Trees do always incline 46wnward ; which be- 
ing ſtopp'd or broken, do prevent their aſpiring upward, ſo 
that they afterwards divaricate into Branches, and become low 
ſpreading Trees: but ſuch as are propagated for Fruit, are 
greatly mended by tranſplanting ; for hereby they are render'd 
more fruitful, and their Fruit are generally larger and fairer : 
it being a common Obſetvation, That down-tight Roots do 
greatly encourage the luxuriant Growth of Timber in all Sorts 
of Trees; but ſuch Trees as have their Roots ' ſpreading near 
the Surface of the Ground, are always the moſt fruitful, 

The Nuts ſhould be preſerved in their outer Covers in dry 
Sand until February; when they ſhould be planted in Lines, 
at the Diſtance you intend them to remain; but in the Rows 
they may be placed pretty cloſe, for fear the Nuts ſhould miſ- 

z and the young Trees, where they are too thick, may 
be removed, after they have — three or four Years, lea- 
ving the Remainder at the Diſtance where are to ſtand, 

n tranſplanting theſe Trees, you ſhould always obſerve, 
never to prune either their Roots or Branches, both which are 
very injurious to them; nor ſhould you be too buſy in lopping 
or pruning the Branches of theſe Trees; fot it often cauſes 
them to decay: but when there is a Neceſſity of cutting any 
of their Branches off, it ſhould be done early in September, 
that the Wound may heal over before the Cold increaſes, and 
the Branches ſhould always be cut off quite cloſe to the Trunk, 
otherwiſe the Stump which is left will decay, and rot the Bo- 
dy of the Tree. 

The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Trees, is ſo ſoon as 
the Leaves begin to decay ; at which time, if they are care- 
fully taken up, and their Branches preſerved intire, there will 
be little Danger of their ſucceeding, altho' they are eight or 
ten Years old, as I have ſeveral times experienced. 

'This Tree delights in a rich loamy Soil, or ſuch as is 
inclinable to Chalk or Marle, and will thrive very well in ſtony 
Ground, and on chalky Hills, as may be ſeen by thoſe large 
Plantations near Leatherhead, Godſtone, and Carſhalton in 8 
rey, Where are great numbers of theſe Trees planted upoh 
Downs, which annually produce great Quantities of Fruit, 
the great Advantage of their Owners ; one of which, I have 
been told, farms the Fruit of his Trees, to thoſe who fupply 
the Markets, for Thirty Pounds per Annum. "> wiT 
Ihe Diſtance theſe Trees ſhould be placed, ought not to 
be leſs than forty Feet, eſpecially if regard be had to their 
Fruit ; tho* when they are only deſigned for Timber, if the 
ſtand near, it promotes their uptight Growth. The Bla 
Virginian Walnut is much more inclinable to grow upright than 
the common Sort, and the Wood being generally of a more 
beautiful Grain, renders it preferable to that, and better worth 
cultivating. I have ſeen ſome of this Wood which hath been 
beautifully vein'd with Black and White, which, when polifh* » 


has appear'd at a Diſtance like vein'd Marble. This Wood is 


reatly eſteem'd by the Cabinet-makers for Inlaying, as alfo 
Pr Bedſteads, Stools, Tables, and Cabinets, and is one of the 
moſt durable Woods for thoſe * rA it being 
rarely infected with Inſects of any Kind, (which may proceed 
from its extraordinary Bitterneſs :) but it is not proper for 
Buildings of Strength, it being of a very brittle Nature, and 
mighty ſubject to break very ſhort, tho" it commonly gives 
Notice thereof, by its Crackling ſome Time before it breaks. 

_ The general. Opinion, That the beating of this Fruit im- 
proves the Trees, I do not believe, ſince in the doing of this, 
the younger Branches are generally broken and 75 But 
as it would be exceeding troubleſome to gather it by Hand, fo 


in beating it off, great Care ſhould be taken that it be not 


done with Violence, for the Reaſon before aſſigned. In order 
preſerve the Fruit, it ſhould remain upon the Trees till it is 
aroygh 'rIpe 3 when it ſhould be beaten down, and laid in 
Heaps for two or three Days; after which they ſhould be 
ſpread abroad, when, in a little Time, their Hufks will eaſily 
part from the Shells: Then you muſt dry them well in the 
dan, and lay them up in à dry Place, Where Mice or other 
Vermin cannot come to them: In which Place they will re- 


main good for four or five Moaths. | 
'NUX VESICARIA. - Fide Staphylodendron. 


1 NWN PHIL A, [is fo call'd, becauſe it grows in Water, 
hich, the Poets feign to be the Reſidence of the Nymph] 
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The Characters are ; 
The Flnver conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, "which | in form 
of a Roſe ; out of the F Carat ariſes the Pointal, which after- 


ds becomes an a globular Fruit, conſiſting of many Cells 
Ald with Seeds, which are for the moſt part oblong. 
The Species are; | 
1. Nyurnx A alba major. C. B. P. The great White 
W ter-Lil . 
y NyuenzA latea major. C. B. P. The great yellow 
Water-Lily. ; 
4 NyMPHaA lutea minor, flore fimbriato, 7. B. The 
leſſer yellow Water-Lily, with a fringed Flower. 


ies of this Plant, all of which are 


There other 
=p bay aters, and therefore not to be cul- 


Natives of deep ſtanding 
' tivated in any other Places. : 
The beſt Method to 1 theſe Plants, is, to procure 
ſome of their Seed-veſſels juſt as they are ripe, and ready to 
open : Theſe ſhould be thrown into Canals, or 8 of 
ſtanding Water, where the Seeds will fink to the Bottom ; and 
the following Spring the Plants will a floating upon the 
Surface of the Water, and in June and Fuly will produce their 
beautiful large Flowers : When they are once fix'd to the 
Place, will multiply exceedingly, ſo as to cover the whole 

—_— Water in a few Years, ; { 
In ſome ſmall Gardens I have ſeen theſe Plants cultivated in 
large Troughs of Water, where they have flouriſh'd very well, 


ally produced t Quantities of Flowers : But 
and have annually produced great Qu — 


ce of theſe Troughs is pretty great 
2 be lined with Lead, to fry them ) fs there 
are 2 who care to be at that Charge. 


O A 
Oax. Vide Quercus, 
OBELISCOTHECA ; Dwarf American Sun-flower, vulgo. 
The Characters are; f 


It hath radiated Flowers, having many Florets, which are 
fertile, but the half Florets are barren : The Placenta is common- 
ly conical, and filled with chaffy Empalements, which appear 
folded up ; in each of which is an . which is ſhaped like 
an Obeliſt reverſed, having a hollow * won Parts are 
contained in one common Flower-cup, which is deeply cut into ſe- 
veral & ts, and expands in form of a Star : To which 
be De Leaves are placed alternately. 

The Species are; | 

1. OBtL1scoTHECA integrifolia, radio Gu#ed, umbone atro- 
vubente. Horth, Elth. Dwarf Sun-flower, with intire Leaves, 
the Rays of the Flower of a Gold Colour, and a dark red 
Diſk. | 96 . 

2. OBELIScorHECA deronici folio, radio purpureo, umbone 
ro-rubente. Dwarf Sun-flower, with Leaves like Leopards- 
26g the Rays of the Flower purple, and a dark red Diſk. 


Theſe Plants are both Natives of America ; the firſt of them 
was brought from Virginia, and the other from Carolina. They 
may both be propagated by parting of their Roots in the Spring, 
planting the Heads into Pots with freſh rich , 

lacing them in an open Situation, where they may have the 
Besefft of Sun and Showers, in which Place they may remain 


during the Summer - ſeaſon; but in Winter they muſt be ſhel- 


tered under a Frame, to protect them from ſevere Froſt, ob- 
ſerving to let them have as much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather. They muſt be e with Water, 
N in Summer, when it ſhould be given them in Plenty; 
but in Winter they muſt have it more ſparingly. The firſt Sort 
increaſes pretty faſt in England; whereby it is become pret 
common, and is preſerved for the ſake of its Flowers, whi 
are produced in Plenty, and are of long Duration, each Flower 
continuing in Beauty five or fix Weeks ; and theſe being ſuc- 
ceeded by new Flowers, the Plants are commonly furniſhed 
with them four or five Months. 

The ſecond Sort is leſs common than the firſt, by reaſon of 
the few Off-ſets it produces from the Side ; and the rare- 


warm Weather, and muſt be 


FE TIE, 


= — 

ly being perfected in Europe, the Plants cannot be greatly ; 
creaſed ; therefore, if a Perſon could procure the Seeds 2 
Plant from Carolina, it would be the fureſt Method to abu 
Stock of the Plants. The Seeds of bath theſe Plants "app 
be ſown ori a moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plant 10 
grown tolerably ſtrong, they ſhould be each planted into a f. 


parate Pot, and inured to the open Air by d 
og ag intra as hath been dine pe pat 


OCHRUS, Winged Pea, 
The Chara&ers are; 


It hath a papilionaceous Flower, out of uy 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes a Pod, for the my 
round and cylindrical, filled with roundiſh Seeds, Ty 25 1 
muſt be added, That the Leaves are ſametimes » and WV 
times conjugated, ending in Tendrils. M 


The Species are; 


1. Octrvs folio integro, capreolus emittente, ſeming 
C. B. P. Ochrus or Winged Pea, with an nale Tel de. 
ing forth Tendrils, and a yellowiſh Seed. 

2, Ocurvs bie integro, 1 ** emittente, ſemine pul 
C . 0 or Winged Pea, with an intire Leaf, ens, 
ing forth Tendrik, and a brown Seed. 5 

3. OcHxus folio integro; capreoles emittente ine 9. 
aT Ochimer Wind e n 
ing forth Tendrils, and a black Seed. 

4. Ocurvs folio diviſe in capreolit abeunte. Infl, R N 
Ochrus or Winged Pea, with a divided Leaf ending in Te. 


drils, 
. Ocurvs Americanus tomentoſus, floribus Iuteis, Pim 
Woolly Genres or Winged Pea of America, with yelloy 


The three firſt Sorts are accidental Varieties, which differ; 
the Colour of their Flowers and Seeds, but 8 ke 
ſpect are the ſame, ſo that they may be deemed only ſemind 
Variations. They are annual Plants, which muſt be fown i 
—_—_— of the Lear, on an open Border or Bed of Ig 
freſh Earth, allowing them the ſame Diſtance, as is uſual fr 
the middle Sort of Peaſe. So the better Way is to ſow then 
in Drills about two Feet aſunder; and when the Plants as 


come up, the Earth ſhould be drawn to them, in the fane 


Manner as is practiſed for Peaſe : And when the Plants begin 
to riſe in Height, there ſhould be ſome Sticks put down by 
them, to which they will faſten their Tendrils, whereby they 
will be ſupported from trailing on the Ground, for want d 
which, in bad Seaſons, they do not ripen their Seeds kindh, 
The Ground between the Rows ſhould always be kept clea 
from Weeds, which, if permitted to grow, will ſoon over- 
bear the Plants, and deſtroy them. About the Middle df 
June, the Plants will flower, and their Seeds will ripen the Be 
ginning of Auguf?. 5 
"Theſe Plants grow wild in Lombardy, and in ſome Part if 
Spain ; but in England they are preſerved in the Gardens dt 
ſome Perſons who are curious in — for the ſake of V+ 
riety, The Seeds of theſe have been eaten in Times when 
there has been a Scarcity of other Proviſion, by the poor ln 
bitants where they naturally grow; but they are bitter, ul 
hard of Digeſtion, and do not afford good Nouriſhment. 
The fourth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in tho 
Levant, from whence he ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden 
at Paris, where it flouriſhed, and has ſince been diftributed to 
ſeveral Perſons who are Curious in collecting of Plants, This 
is as hardy as the common Sort, ſo may be ſown and treated 
The fifth Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in America, 
d ſince by the late Dr. William Houftoun at Campechy. Th 
Seeds of this Sort muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring, and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be tran 
2 ted each into a ſeparate Pot, and plunged into a moderate 
ot-bed ; where they ſhould have a large Share of free Air in 
ry Ay ently tefreſhed with Water. 
About the Beginning of Fuly theſe Plants will flower, and theit 
Seeds will ripen in Autumn; | = 


OCTOBE R. 


The Weather in this Month is often very favourable, which 
— a great 98 to the Gardener for planting ol 
rees, and putting in Flower-Roots for the ſucceeding 
Spring : But ſometimes it that the Froſt ſets in carl 
in this Month, which occaſions a great deal of Trouble to get 


his tender Plants ſhelter d, and his d, an 


E mpalemen riſa 
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inter Fruits gather 
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d up for 
vu de drefted by the Difference of the Seaſons, 


Vorl to be dent in the Kircusn Ganven. 


th, they ſhou now be done, by cutting down the wi- 
Man ulm, and houghing the Weeds from off the Beds into 
der dien ngen dig the Alleys, and caft the Earth over the 
eeds in the Alleys ; — — Beds 
ing, you ſhould ſpread ſome rotten Dung over 
Der e dend of, and: then ſpread the 
the Alleys thereon. 

me 2 ſhould continue to earth up Celery and 
Chardoons, to blanch them; and draw up ſome Endive, which 
i full grown, to plant down on the Sides of the Ridges to 
Manch becauſe the Cold at this Seaſon increaſing, will injure 
. where it remains above Ground tied up to b as was 
Grected in the former Months. 

Tranſplant your brown Dutch and common Let- 
tuces upon warm Borders, near Walls, Pales, or Hedges, to 
:bide the Winter; as you may alſo ſome Cos, Sileſia, and 
Imperial Lettuces 3 but it will be proper to plant theſe Sorts 
upon Beds, to be cover'd with Frames or Mats in Winter, 
becauſe if the Froſt ſhould be very ſevere, it will deſtroy theſe 
bort, where they are expoſed to the open Air. 

Your Spinach, Carrots, Onions, &c. which were ſown the 
Tad of Fuly, or in Auguſt, muſt now be kept clean from 
Weeds ; for if they are permitted to grow, they will over-run 
nd ſpoil your Crops, eſpecially the Spinach, which will rot 
of where-ever the Weeds ſpread over it. 

Plant Beans, and ſow Peaſe upon dry Grounds, and in warm 
Gtuations, which ſhould be repeated twice this Month ; the 
fr at the Beginning, and the other at the End of this Month, 
becauſe if the firſt ſhould be too forward to ſtand the Winter, 
the other, being later ſown, may ſucceed. | 

About the Middle of this Month you ſhould tranſplant your 
Cauliflower Plants into the Places where they are to abide the 
Winter : ſome of which ſhould be put under Bell or Hand- 
Glafſes, if you have any, obſerving to plant two Plants under 
ach Glaſs 3 becauſe if one of them ſhould fail, the other will 
& ſufficient; for in the Spring, if they both live thro? the 
Winter, one Plant muſt be tranſplanted out. Theſe Plants 
tich are put under Glaſſes, will come earlier than thoſe 
-tich are winter'd in Beds, and tranſplanted out in the 
pant : , 

Your Cabbage Plants which were ſown in the 
ſary — be * R out for good, (eſpecially 
thoſe of the early Batterſea Kind;) but it will be proper to 
due ſome Plants in a warm Situation reſerved, left the Froſt 
ſhould deſtroy thoſe which are planted out for-good. As to the 
ong-fided Cabbage, which is a later Sort, that need not be 
planted out for good till February. 

If you have ſown any Beds of Welſh Onions, you ſhould 
clean them from We 3 for at this Seaſon their Blades will 
intirely decay, ſo that many Perſons have ſuppoſed the Onions 
were dead; but in fix Weeks or two Months after, they come 
up again very ſtrong, and will reſiſt the ſevereſt Froſt ; ſo that 
when all the common Sort of Onions is deſtroy'd by the Cold, 
theſe will remain, which was the Occaſion of their being ſo 
much p ed in the Gardens near London ſome Years 
ice; but their ſtrong Flavour renders them leſs eſteem'd at 
reſent, 

You muſt now ſow all Sorts of Sallet-herbs upon moderate 
Hot- beds, either under Frames, or arch'd over with Hoops, 
where they may be cover d with Mats or Cloths, to protect 
them from Froſt, otherwiſe they will be deſtroy' d thereby, as 
ſoon as they a above Ground, But if you have many 
Bell or Hand-Glaſſes, you may ſow theſe Seeds under them, 
notwithſtanding the two Cauliflower Plants which are under 
ach Glaſs ; for if the Seeds are not ſown too near the Stems 
the Plants, or the Salletting be not ſuffer'd to remain too 
ing about them, it will not injure them; this being con- 
tantly practiſed by the Gardeners near Londen with good 
duces, = 


dome of your Colewort Plants which were late ſown, ſhould 
now be planted out where they are to remain for Spring Uſe, 
1 y may ſucceed thoſe which were planted out the former 
on 


Your Cauliflowers which were ſown in May will now begin 
to ſhew their Heads; therefore you muſt diligently look over 


inning of 


* them two or three Times a Week, to break down ſome of the 
% uner Leaves upon them, which will protect them from the 
= Froſt or Wet, both which, as alſo their being expoſed to the 
* wn, will change their Colour, and cauſe to be un- 
6 , 

and 

lad 


Uſe ; ſo that, in all theſe Particulars, the Gardener The Stems of 
| the Earth 


Broccoli Plants ſhould now be earth'd 
up, to protect them from Froſt ; but you muſt be careful that 
be not drawn into the Hearts of the Plants ; for that 
will deftroy them. 33 
Toward the End of this Month you ſhould cut down the 
Roots of your Artichokes cloſe to the Surface of the Earth, 
and trench the Ground between them, obſerving to lay a 
Ridge of Earth over each Row of Plants, to protect them 


Froſt ; but by no means lay any new Dung about them, as is by 


ſome unſkilful Perſons too often practiſed, which renders the 
Plants hard and woody in the Spring, and cauſes them to pro- 
duce ſmall and ill-nouriſh'd Heads; but where the Ground 
wants Amendment, you ſhould bury, ſome very rotten Dun 

between tht Rows when you trench the Ground, which wil 


greatly ſtrengthen your Plants. 


You may now ſow ſome Radiſhes upon watm Borders to 
come early in the Springs and if you mix ſome Carrot-ſeed 
with the Radiſh-ſeed, if the Radithes ſhould be deſtroy'd,” the 
Carrots may ſtand, and come early in May, | 

Make ſome moderate Hot-beds to plant Mint and Tanſey 
upon, that you may have both Sorts for Uſe ſoon after Chriſi- 
mas, when they are often required at the Table; and theſe 
Beds will continue to produce until thoſe in the open Air come 


in, | 

You may alſo make Hot-beds for Aſparagus, which will 
come in December ; but it is better to ſtay until December or 
January; for the Aſparagus will not be near ſo large nor well- 
colour'd, which is produced in the Middle of Winter, when 
there is little Sun, as thoſe which come in February. 


Products of the KI THEN Ganpen. 


Cabbages, Savoys, late Cauliflowers, ſome Artichokes, 
Carrots, Parſnips, Turneps, Onions, Leeks, Potatoes, Ro- 
cambole, Shallots, Beets, Skirrets, Scorzonera, Salſafy, Ce- 
lery, Endive, Chardoons, Chervil, Corn-ſallet, Rape, Ra- 
diſh, Muſtard, Creſſes, Lettuce, and all forts of young Sallet- 
herbs ; and on warm Borders ſome Cabbage Lettuce, Spinach, 
Colewor:s, Borecole, Mufhrooms, Sprouts, with Sage, Roſe- 
m_y Thyme, Winter Savory, and many other Aromatick 

ks, 


Work to be dine in the Fauir GARDEN. 


The Beginning of this Month you may prune Peach-Trees, 
Nectarines, Apricocks, and Vine, Ghieh is a much better 
Time than to ſtay until the Spring, as is the common Prac- 
tice; for if this Work be perform'd early in Autumn, the 
Wounds will heal over before hard Frofts come to injure the 
Shoots, and ſo will be in no Danger of decaying ; and by 
cutting off all the uſeleſs Part of the Branches at this Seaſon, 
thoſe which are left will be the ſtronger, and the Bloſſom-buds 
5 1 3 8 the Shoots are left to their 

Length till Spring, the Buds upon the upper Part of the 
Branches will be — than thoſe —— the hon: Part, which 
are thoſe deſigned to be left in Pruning; beſides, by Pruning 
at this Seaſon, you may dig and clean your Borders before 
Winter, and ſo will have leſs Buſineſs to do in the Spring, when 
your Ground is to be cropt. 

You may alſo continue to prune Pears, Apples, and Plums, 
until the Middle or latter End of the next Month, according, 
as the Seaſon proves favourable ; but you ſhould never perform 
this Work in froſty Weather, becauſe then the Shoots would 
periſh at the Place where they are cut. 

If your Soil be dry, this is the beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting 
all ſorts of Fruit-trees ; and if you provide yourſelf from the 
Nurſeries, you may have much greater Choice at this Seaſon, 
than in the Spring, when the Nurſeries are generally clear'd of 
the beſt Trees: But in Planting you ſhould not head down 
thoſe Trees which are deſigned for Walls or Eſpaliers until the 
Spring, the Roots only ſhould be pruned ; and when the Trees 
are ** their Branches ſhould be faſten'd to the Wall, 
Pale, Eſpalier, or Stakes, to prevent their being looſen'd by 
the Winds; and ſome Mulch ſhould be laid upon the Surface 
of the Ground about their Roots, to prevent the Froſt from 


penetrating to them. 

Plant OR Currants, N and Strawber- 
ries, that they may take Root before Winter; for thoſe which 
are planted at this Seaſon will produce Fruit the followi 
Summer, whereas thoſe planted in Spring, have ſeldom Stre 
Snough to produce any (or at leaſt very few) until the ſecond 

ear. 

Vou may now tranſplant Stocks of all Kinds of Fruits into 
the Nurſery, to graft or bud the more generous Kinds of Fruits 
upon; in doing of which, if you obſerve to mulch the Ground 
about their Roots, to keep the Froſt out, it will be of great 
Service to them, 


Your 


— 


9 U 


Your Beds of Strawberries ſhould now be dreſſed ;; in doing 


of which, you muſt clear them from Weeds, and cut off their 


Strings; then dig up the Alleys, and, after breaki the 
ro you ſhould ſpread a little over the Beds, being 
careful not to bury the Plants, You ſhould alſo clear your 


Raſpberries of old Wood, and dig up the Ground between the 
Rows, which will make the Place neat, and greatly encourage 
the Plants. 

Your Currant-buſhes may now be pruned, and then their 
Branches may be tied up with a Withy, and the Ground be- 
tween them dug, which may be planted with Coleworts or 
Cabbage-Plants, to remain till Spring, in which Place they 
will ſometimes abide the Winter, when they are d in 
more open Situations ; for the Currant-buſhes will prevent the 
Froſt from penetrating ſo deep into the Ground as it will where 
the Ground is intirely clear: You may alſo prune Gooſeberry- 
buſhes, and dig up the Ground between them ; and where 
there is Room, you may plant ſome of the like ſort of Plants, 
which will be gone in the Spring, before the Buſhes do put out 
their Leaves. 

Preſerve the Stones or Kernels of ſuch ſort of Fruit as you 
intend to propagate for Stocks, in Sand, until the Seaſon for 
ſowing of them ; but you muſt place them out of the Way of 
Mice and Rats, which will deſtroy them, if they get to 
them : and whenever you put any of them into the Ground, 
the ſame Caution muſt be obſerved ; for theſe Vermin will ſoon 
deftroy all your Kernels, where they can come to them, if 
they are not prevented, 


Fruits in prime, or yet laſting. 


You have yet the Bloody, Malacoton, and ſome Katharine 
Peaches, Grapes, late Figs, Medlars, Services, Black and 
White Bullace, with Walnuts, Hazle-nuts, and Almonds. 

Pears ; The Doyenne or St. Michael, Beurre rouge, Swiſs 
Bergamot, Verte-longue, Long-ſtalk'd Muſcat, Monſieur 
Jean, Rouſſeline, Green Sugar, Beſidery, Swan's-egg, with 
ſome others of leſs Note. ; 

Apples ; Golden Rennet, Autumn Pearmain, Red Calville, 
White Calville, Rennet Griſe, Royal Ruſſet, Embroidered 
Apple, with ſome others, nas 


Wark to be done in the NURSERY. © 


The Beginning of this Month you ſhould continue to trench 
the Ground for planting out young Stocks, to graft and bud 
your ſeveral Sorts of Fruits upon; as alſo to plant out flower- 
ing Shrubs, and other Wilderneſs Trees. And about the 
Middle of the Month you may begin tranſplanting of them 
into Quarters, placing them in Rows, allowing them a propet 
Diſtance, according to their ſeveral Sorts, | 

This Month is the moſt proper Seaſon for tranſplanting all 
Sorts of hardy Trees, eſpecially in dry Soils ; for at this Time 
they will ſoon puſh out new Roots, which will be eſtabliſhed 
before the Drought of the ſucceeding Summer, whereby the 
Trees will be in much leß Danger of fuffering than thoſe 
tranſplanted in the Spring. But you muſt be careful to ſtake 
all Standard, Trees, and thoſe planted againft Walk, Pales, or 
Eſpaliers, ſhould be faſten'd thereto, otherwiſe the Wind will 
turn them aſide, and thereby tear the tender Fibres, to the 
great Injury of the Trees. 1 | 
In dry Weather carry Dung into ſuch Parts of the Nurſery 
where it is wanted, and ſpread it upon the ſurface of the 
Ground round the Stems of your young Trees ; this will keep 
the Froſt out of the Ground, and the Rains of Winter will 
walls in the Salts to the Roots of the Trees ; and in the Spring, 
when the Ground is dug between the Trees, the Dung may 

You may now put into Beds, the Stones of Muſcle Plum: 
for Stocks, obſerving to cover them an Inch thick with light 
Earth, and then lay ſome light Mulch over the Surface-of the 
Bed, to keep out the Froft, and prevent the Mice from getting 
to them. F 

This is the proper Seaſon to ſow Acorns, which will ſprout 
if they are kept long out of the Ground, and are thereby 
ſpoiled. You may alſo ſow Beach- ſo ſoon as it is ripe 
tor this will not keep long out of the Ground. Hawthorns 
of all ſorts, Yewberries, and Hips of Roſes ſhould now be 
Syn, obſerving to cover the Beds, as was directed for the 
Muſele Plums; theſe Seeds, ſown at this Seaſon, will often 
eome- up. the fucceeding Spring, whereas thoſt ſown in the 
Springs if they do grow, will not come up until the Spring 
This 5 alſo, the beſt Seaſon for ſowing Maple-ſeed ; for 
— which are kept out of the Ground al Spring, do rarely 
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for if they are kept out of the Ground, they will d 


You may now make Layers of Elms, Lim 
hardy Trees which ſhed their Leaves; 2 which 
this Seaſon will greatly promote their taking Root; * x 
Moiſture in Winter ſettle the Ground about hes, 
prepare them for puſhing out Roots early in the Spring, a 


Wark to be done in the FLOWtn-Ganrney, 


The Beginning of this Month you ſhould finiſh plant 
the r which you intend to 11 1 
Ground before Chriſimas; as Tulips, Anemonies, Ran, ts 
lus's, Crocus's, Jonquils, Hyacinths, and all ſuch as have bay 
kept above Ground ſince their Leaves decay'd in Summe 
for if any of the Roots are ſuffet*'d to remain in the a 
ſhort Time after their Leaves are decay d, they will puh as 
freſh Fibres, when it will be too late to take thaw, up * 
they are removed, they muſt be immediately planted ay 
ſhort Time. 


ec mg 
You may now tranſplant moſt ſorts of hardy tuberoſe-roowy 
or fibroſe-rooted Plants, ſuch as Hollyhocks,' Canterbu be 
French Honeyſuckles, Columbines, Monk's-hoods, Di 
Buphthalmums, Polyanthus's, Sweet-Williams, London Pre 
Campanula's, 'Aﬀer's, Golden Rods, Spiderwort, Lick 
Coronaria, Ragged Robin, with many other ſorts, which 
be planted in the Borders of the Flower-Garden, obſen Wy, 
intermix them in ſuch a manner, that there may ben fucceſ, 
of Flowers preſerved throughout the Seaſon,  ' 

Cleanſe all the Borders of the Flower-Garden from W 
and if you did not dig them the former Month, it-muſt noy 
be done, obſerving to renew them with freſh Earth, or (ons 
very rotten Dung, in the Manner directed in the former 
Month: You may alſo continue to plant Box-Edgings to Bee. 
— where they are wanted, and repair thoſe which are de 
peers By | q 

Thoſe Borders which were dug and planted the Beginning 
September, ſhould now be raked over again, which will defy 
all young Weeds, and make the Borders clean and handons 
all the Winter-ſeaſon. | 

Tranſplant Flap-leav'd Iris's, Peonies, and ſuch Geraniun 
as have thick knobby Roots, which ſucceed better when the 
are planted at this Seaſon, than thoſe which are removed int 


ring. | | 

Your Beds of ſeedling Hyacinths, Tulips, Fritillarias, w 
other bulbous-rooted Flowers, which have remained in th 
Ground all the Year, muſt now be carefully clear'd frat 
Weeds, and ſome freſh rich Earth ſifted over the Beds, abol 
half an Inch thick, which will preſerve the Roots from Frol 
and greatly ſtrengthen them. | 
The Pots and Boxes of ſeedling Flowers ſhould now be 
moved out of their ſhady Situation, where they have rem 
ed during the Heat of Summer and Autumn, and placed in 
warmer Poſition, where they may enjoy as much of the le- 
nefit of the Sun as poſtible, and be ſcreen'd from cold Wink; 
they ſhould alſo be cleaned from Weeds, and have a little 
freſh Earth ſifted over them; but this muſt not be laid too 
thick, leſt the Roots ſhould be buried, and rot in the Ground, 

Remove your Pots of choice Carnations under Cover, where 
they may be defended from violent Rains, 'Snow, and ſerere 
Froſt, all which are Enemies to theſe Flowers; therefore | 
you have planted them in ſmall Half-penny Pots, as wi d- 
rected in the Month of Auguſt, they may be placed ven 
cloſe together in a Garden Frame, or upon a Bed arch'd over 
with Hoops, that they may be cover'd with Mats in ba 
Weather; but in mild dry Weather they cannot have to 
much Air, 77 1 
Vour Pots of choice Auricula's ſhould have their decay'd 
Leaves taken off, and the Pots muſt be laid on one Side, ts 
prevent their receiving too much Wet, which will be apt 
rot them; but they will endure Cold very well. 

You may now remove moſt ſorts of flowering Shrubs anc 
Trees, as Roſes, Honeyſuckles, Spaniſh. Broom, Cytifſus's 
Laburnums, &c. which, if planted at this Seaſon, will tale 
Root before Winter, whereby they will be if leſs Danger 0 
ſuffering from Drought the, following Spring, and mary of chen 
will flower the next Summer; whereas "Role which are fe 
moved in the Spring will require to be conſtantly water di 
dry Weather, and do rarely flower the ſame Year : But tho 
Shrubs which are planted at this Seaſon muſt have ſome Mulc 
laid upon the Surface of the Ground about their Stems, * 
prevent the Froſt from penetrating the Earth to their Root. 

Clean the Walks near your Wilderneſſes of the Leue 
which have fallen from the Trees, for if they ire. ſuffered 0 
rot upon Graſs Walks, they wil grogtly injure the Grab ; * 
if they remain upon Gravel Walks to rot, they will diſco" 
the Gravel, and render it unſightly : And where you hae 
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bed Walks,” which are ſeldom uſed in Winter, you may 


now break them up, and lay them in Ridges, which will pre- 
vent Weeds and Moſs from growing thereon in Winter, and 
preſewe the Grayel freſh, aol oh avec, „re 
Where you R any Ground which is, defign'd to be laid gut 
for Pleaſure, either in a Flower-Gatden or ilderneſs, whic 
you can't get ready for planting before Spring, you, ſhould-loſe 
*o Time at this Seaſon in preparing of it, that it may be ex- 


I to the Froſt in Winter, Which will mellow it; . beſides, 
* Froſt ſhould continue long, it may prevent your working 
il the Seaſon will be too far ſpent for planting, whereby a 
whole Seaſon will be loſt, ded q Ia 


Plants now flowiying in the PLEASUsE-Ganben, 


ſorts of Starworts, Africans, French Marygolds, 
3 Peru, four or five ſorts of Golden Rod, Aan mne 
Crocus's, Yellow Autumnal Nat cillus . Cyclamens, Colchi- 
cums, China Pinks, Sweet Sultans, Polyanthus's, Auricula's, 
Three-coloured Violet, or Heart*s-eaſe, ſome ſingle Anemo- 
nies, Sun-flowers, Indian Scabious, with ſome others. 


Hardy Treet aud Shrubs new in Flower. 


Arbutus, of the Strawberry Tree, late Honeyſuckles, Al- 
thea frutex, Paſhon-flower, Conti lunatus, Ketmia Syriaca, 
Luruſtinus's, Monthly Roſe, Muſk Roſe, Shrub Cinquefoil, 
with ſome others:“. boar” pate 


Wark th be done in the GRE £x-Houst and STOVE, 


The Beginning of this Month you ſhould remove your 
Orange-trees into the Green-houſe, obſerving, as hath already 
been directed, to do it in a dty Day, as alſo to clean their 
Heads and Stems before they are houſed, and ftir the Earth on 
the Top of the Tubs, adding a little very fotten Neat's Dung 
thereto z which will refreſh the Trees, and prevent Moſs from 
growing in the Tubs or Pots, | | 

You muſt now alſo carry into the Conſervatory your tender 
Geraniums, Double Indian Naſturtium, Spaniſh Jaſmines, 
korian Jaſmines, Yellow Indian Jaſmines, Ficoides's, Se- 
ams, Cotyledons, Amber Tree, with many other Sorts 
which are hardy enough to remain abroad until ng Froſts 
bein to come on, when they ſhould be removed into Shelter; 
but theſe muſt have as much free Air as poſſible when they are 
in the Houſe ; for if they are too cloſely ſhut up, their Leaves 
will decay and fall off; they muſt alſo be frequently refreſh'd 
with Water, and the decay'd Leaves conſtantly pick'd off. 

If you have not already renew'd your Bark-beds in the 
Stove, it muſt now be no longer deferr'd,; for the Cold increa- 
ing will check your tender Exoticks, if they are not placed 
into new Beds; in doing of which you muſt be very careful 
not to plunge the Pots into the Bark until it begins to watm, 
nor ſhould they be put into the Bark if it be too hot, for if 
the Roots of the Plants are ſcorch'd with the Heat, they, rare- 
ly recover again. You muſt alſo obſerve to waſh the Leaves 
and Stems of ſuch Plants as have contracted any Filth, or that 
are infeſted with Inſects, otherwiſe they will ſpread themſelves 
over whatever Plants are plac'd near them, and be very injuri- 
ous to them, . | NY de OP 

Toward the Latter-end of the Month you ſhould teniove 
your Myrtles, Oleanders, Lentiftus's, and other hardy Exo- 
tick Plants into the Green-houſe, at which Time you ſhould 
put all the Plants into the Order they are to remain during the 


ace them in ſuch a | 
may not interfere with each other, but that their Heads may 
ſtand lingle, that the Air may freely paſs between them. 

our Anana's, or Pine Apples, muſt now be removed out of 
the Bark-bed, where they have remain'd the laſt Summer, and 
he'd in the Stove near the Fire, that they may enjoy the 
tleat; but you muſt obſerve to refreſh them frequently with 
Water, which ſhould be plac'd in the Stove twenty-four Hours 
before it be uſed, that it may acquire a proportionable Warmth 
with the Air of the Houſe ; for if you permit the Fibres of 

Plants to grow dry, it will weaken the Plants, and cauſe 
many of your laſt Year's Crowns and Off-ſets to fruit, which 
were not deſigned for «fruiting the following Year, and ſo 
Y., ently their Fruit will be very ſmall, and of little 

ue. a 
Toward the End of the Month, as you find the Nights to 
gow cold, you muſt begin to make Fires in the Stoves ; but 
this muſt be done with Caution, for if you make the Heat too 
Feat, it will cauſe the Plants to ſhoot, whereby they will be 
veaken'd, and the Seaſon being too far advanc'd to permit their 
ts to grow ſtrong, their es will often decay and fall 


The ſmaller narrow-leaved 
Winter, obſerving (if you have Room in the Green-houſe) to 
anner that the Branches of the Plants 


+ You muſt alſo obſerve to refreſh your Plants with Water 


00 
pretty often, for when you begin to make Fites, it will dry 
the Air of the Houſe, and 3 £3 the Plants to perſpire — 
freely than before, whereby they will require more Water ; 
but you muſt not give it to them in large Quantities, but ra- 
ther frequently, and a little at each Time, When you ob- 
ſerve the, Leaves of any Plants, decay, you ſhould pick them 
off, arid keep the Stove conſtantly elear from any fallen Leaves; 
Cobwebs, or other Filth ; which, not only renders the Houſe, 
neat, but is very neceſſary to preſerve your Plants in Health, 


Plants noto in Finer in the Gxsxx-Hovss and Stove. 


The ſcarlet-flowering Geranium, Geranium with an Aſara- 
bacca Leaf, Ficoides's of ſeveral ſorts, Cotyledons, Chryſan- 
themums, Spaniſh Jaſmine, Arabian Jaſmine, Ilex-leay'd Jaſ- 
mine, Indian yellow Jaſmine, Anemonoſpermos's, Perſian 
Cyclamens, Aloes of many Kinds, Canary — Caſſia 
Bahamenſis, Senſitive and Humble Plants, Guernſey Lily, Bel- 
ladona Lily, Three-leav'd Paſſion- flower, Alaternoides ericæ 
folio, Leonurus, Euphorbium nerii folio, Alcea groſſulariæ 
folio, Double-flowering Myrtle, Yucca Indica, Polygala ar- 
boreſcens, Myrto-Ciſtus, p aya, Ketmia ſemine moſchato, 
Senecio folio retuſo, Opuntia's, with ſome others. 


OCULUS CHRISTI. ide Horminum Sylveſtre, 


 OCYMUM, Baſil, 
The Characters are; 


It hath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of ene Leaf, whoſe Creſt 
(or upper Lip) is upright, roundiſh, notched, and larger than 
the Beard, or leer Lip) which. is generally curled, or gently 
cut. Out of the Flnwer-cup ariſes the Pointal, attended by four 
Embryo's, which afterwards become ſo many Seeds incleſed in a. 
Huſt, which was before the Flower-cup ; this Huſt is divided 
into two Lips, the upper one growing upright, and is ſplit inte 
two ; but the under one is cut into ſeveral Parts; 

The Species are; 


1. OcYMOUM vulgatins, C. B. P. Common Baſil, 

2. OcyMum wulgatius, foliis cx nigro-vireſcentibus, flire 
albo. H. R. P. Common Baſil, with dark-green Leaves, 
and white Flowers. | | | 

. OcymuM minus angu/tifolium, foliis ſerratis, C. B. P. 
Leſſer Baſil, with narrow ſerrated Leaves. | 

4. Oe v minus anguſtifolium, foliis bullatis, H. R. P. 
Leſſer narrow-leaved Baſil, with warted Leaves. 

5. OcyMum minimum. C. B. P. The leaſt Baſil, com- 


monly called BAD- Baſil. | | 

6. OcyMum minimum, foliis ex purpurd nigricantibus. H. 
R. P. The leaſt Baſil, with dark-purple Leaves. 

5 Ocymun citri adore. C. B. P. Baſil with a citron Scent. 

. Ocymun latifolinm maculatum vel criſpum. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav'd Baſil, with curled ſpotted Leaves. 

g. OcrMuUM folibram fimbriis ad endiviam accedentibus, 
maximum. Hl. L. The greateſt Baſil, with Leaves fringed 
like Endive, 

10. OcymuM Vallis fimbriatis viridibus. C. B. P. Baſil 
with fringed green Leaves. a 

It, OcyMUM caryophyllatum maximum. C. B. P. The 
greateſt Baſil, ſmelling like Cloves. | 

12. OcyMun ani/t odore. C. B. P. Baſil ſmelling like Aniſe. 

13. OcyMUM minus anguftifolium, felits ſerratis. C. B. P. 
il, with ſawed Leaves. 

14. OcyMUM tricolor. H. R. Par. Three- coloured Baſil. 

15. OcyMum mgrum majus, acute rutæ odore. H. I. 
Greater black Baſil, with the quick Smell of Rue. 

16. OcyMum Campechianum odoratiſſimum. Hout. The 
moſt ſweet-ſmelling Baſil of Campechy. noe 


Theſe Plants being annual, are propagated from Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in March, upon a moderate Hot- 
bed; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into another moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; after 
which they ſhould have Plenty of Air in mild Weather, 
othetwiſe they will draw up very weak; you muſt alſo water 
them frequently, for they love Moiſture, In May they ſhould 
be taken up with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and tranſ- 


- planted either into Pots or Borders, obſerving to ſhade them 


until they have taken Root; after which they will require no 
farther Care, but to clear them from Weeds, and refreſh them 
with Water in dry Weather. Tho' theſe Plants are only pro- 
pagated from Seeds, yet if you have any particular Sort which 
may ariſe from Seeds, which you are deſirous to increaſe, you 
may take off Cuttings any Time in May, and — them on a 
moderate Hot - bed, obſerving to water and e them for 
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about ten Days; in which Time they will take Root, and in 


three Weeks Time will be fit to remove either into Pots or 
Borders, with the ſeedling Plants. In Augu/? theſe Plants will 
perfect their Seeds, when thoſe Sorts which appear the moſt 
diſtin, ſhould have their Seeds preſerved ſeparate, for ſaving 
the following Spring. | 

The firſt 21 the College of Phyſicians have pre- 
ſcribed for medicinal Uſe; but the fifth Sort is moſt eſteemed 
for its Beauty and Scent, by thoſe who cultivate them to adorn 
their Gardens. 2885 | 

The Seeds of theſe Plants are uſually brought from the South 
of France, or Italy, every Spring, becauſe they ſeldom ripen 
their Seeds in this Country, in the open Air, But whoever is 
curious to ' preſerve the Seeds of any of the Varieties, ſhould 
place them into an airy Glaſs-caſe or Stove, in the Autumn 
when the Weather begins to be cold or wet; and by ſupplying 
them with Water, and letting them have free Air every Day 
in mild Weather, they will perfect their Seeds very we in this 
Country. | | 

The fixteenth Sort is more tender than any of the other. 
This was diſcovered growing wild at Campechy, by the late Dr. 
IFilliam Houſtoun, who ſent the Seeds to England, This 
ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed _ in the Spring, and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted on another 
very temperate Hot-bed, to bring them forward; and when 
they have obtained Strength, they ſhould be each tranſplanted 
into a ſeparate Pot, and placed either in the Stove, or on a 
moderate Hot-bed, where they may have a large Share of Air 
in warm Weather ; but by being ſheltered from the Cold and 
Wet, the Plants will perfe& their Seeds very well in Eng- 
land. | 


CENANTHE, [o, of ova a Vine, and de a Flower, 
The Ancients call'd any Plant OEnanthe that flower'd at the 
ſame Time with the Vine, or whoſe Flowers had the ſame 
Odour.] Water Dropwort. | 


The Characters are; | 


It is an umbelliferous Plant, whoſe Flower conſiſts of many 
Heart-ſhap'd Leaves, which expand in Form of a Roſe : The 
Ovary is fix d to the Top of the Empalement, which turns to a 


Fruit compos d of two oblong Seeds, that are gibbous and ſtreat ad 
e 


on one Side, and plain on the other, ending, as it were, in ſome 
Prickles, the middlemaſt of which is ſtronger than the reft. 


The Species are; 


1. EN AN THE cicutæ facie Lobelli, Park, Theat. Hem - 


lock Dropwort. | = 
2. EN AN THE aquatica, C. B. P. Water Dropwort. 


There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant, ſome of which 
are Natives of England; but as they are not at preſent uſe- 
= nor of any Beauty, I ſhall omit enumerating them in-this 

ace. 

The firſt of thoſe here mention'd is very common by the 
Side of the Thames on each Side London, as alſo by the Sides 
of large Ditches and Rivers in divers Parts of England : This 
Plant commonly grows four or five Feet high with ftrong- 


jointed Stalks, which being broke, do emit a yellowiſh fœtid 


Juice: The Leaves are ſomewhat: like thoſe of the common 
Hemlock, but are of a lighter-green Colour : The Roots divide 
into four or five large taper ones, which, when ſeparated, 
have ſome Reſemblance to Parſnips ; for which ſome ignorant 
Perſons have taken and boil'd them, whereby Themſelves and. 
Family have been poiſon'd. | 

The. poiſonous Quality of this Plant hath led ſome Perſons 
to believe it is the Cicuta of the Ancients : But, according to 
Wepfer, the Sium alterum Oluſatri facie of Lobel is what the 
Ancients call'd Cicuta, as may be ſeen at large in Wepfer's 
Book de Cicuta. 

The ſecond Sort is very 
Sides of Rivers in divers Parts of England : 'This is not ſup- 
pos d to be near ſo ſtrong as the firſt, but is of a poiſonous 


Quality 


"All the Sorts of theſe Plants do naturally grow in moiſt . 


Places; fo that whoever hath a mind to cultivate them ſhould 
ſow their Seeds ſoon after they are ripe in Autumn, upon a 
moiſt Soil, where they will come up, and thrive exceedingly 
the following Summer, and require no farther Care but to clear 


The Characters are; ä 
r 4 Flower, 
22. into arts almoſt to 


>| which Empalgnent 


common in moiſt Soils, and by the 


0 L 
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globular Fruit, having two Cells, which contain — 


eeds. | 1.3 0 es 'F; 


OLDENLANDIA . humilis. hyſſopi Felis. Pham. Ny 
Dwarf Oldenlandia, with a by E nies Ga, 


This Plant was difcovered in America by Father Pinie 


who. gave this Name to it in Honour to Henry, B 
land 1 German, who was a 1 | Dr. Henn C 
and was a very curious Botaniſt. 11 Yen, 
The Seeds of this Plant were ſent into England by M. By 
bert Millar, who gathered them in Jamaica. It is a Joy 
nual Plant, which ſeldom riſes above three or four Laches * 
and divides into many Branches, which ſpread near the Gib 
Theſe Branches are furniſhed with long narrow Leaves, n 
are placed by Pairs oppoſite to each other. From the Win 
of the Leaves atiſes the Flower-ſtalk, which grow abou © 
Inch or a little more in Length, and divides into three or — 
ſmaller Foot-ſtalks : On the Top of each of theſe, ſtand 
ſmall white Flower. Na rae _ 
The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown early in the dati, 
on a Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are come up, 
be tranſplanted on another Hot-bed, or into ſmall Pots, any 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, oþfers: 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; 


which Time, they muſt have a e Share of free 0 
warm Weather, and muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water 


With this Management the Plants will flower in Fun, uy 
their Seeds will ripen ſoon after; fo that the Seeds muſt he 
thered from time to time as they ripen ; for as the Branches 
grow larger, fo there will be freſh Flowers produced until Au- 
tumn, when the Plants will periſh : But if the Seeds are 
mitted to ſcatter in the Pots, the Plants will ſoon after 
which will live thro” the Winter, provided they are placed in 
the Stove ; ſo will flower early the following Spring, 


OLEA, [of EA.] The Olive. 
The Characters are; . 


The Leaves are, for the moſt part, obleng and ever-orm: 
the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf ; the lower a of which h bt 
low'd, but the upper part is divided into four Parts; the Our 
ry, which is fix'd in the Center of the er- cup, become a 
oval, ſoft, pulpy Fruit, abounding with a fat Liquor, indy 
a hard rough Stone, 

The Species are; | 


I, DISA ſativa, C. B. P. The manur'd Olive. 

2. OLEA Africana, folio longo lato ſupra atroviridi ſplendents, 
infra pallide — a age Ind. 1 on? with 
broad long Leaf, of a ſhining dark-green Colour on the upper 
ſide, but of a paler-green underneath. 

3. Orga 22 ohio buxt craſſo atroviridi lucida, cortic 
albo ſcabro, Boerh. Ind. The African Box-leayed Olive. 


4. OLEA minor Lucenſis, fructu odorato, Tourn. The 
Luca Olive. | 


5. OLta fruttu majori, carne craſſa, Tourn, Olive, with 
a larger Fruit, having a thicker Pulp. 1112215 

6. Or RA Hlveſtris, folio molli incano. C. B. P. The0- 
leaſter er Wild Olive, with ſoft hoary Leaves. | 


Theſe five firſt Sorts are preſerv'd in the Gardens of the 
Curious, where they are planted either in Pots or Caſes, and 
remov'd into the Green-houſe in the Winter, with Orange, 
Myriles, & c. but they are moſt of them hardy to en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Winters in the open Air, pro- 
vided they are planted upon a dry Soil, and in a warm Situati- 
on; tho' in ſevere Winters they are often demoliſh'd, or a 
leaſt loſe their Heads, or are ill to the Surface; but this & 
what they are liable to in the South Parts of France, in which 
22 theſe Trees abound; and yet in very ſharp Winters 
are moſt of them deſtroy d. There was a Parcel of theſe Trees 
growing in the Gardens of Cambden-houſe near Kenſington 3 

w Years ſince, which were ſeven or eight Feet high, and in 
ſome good Seaſons did produce very good. Fruit: Theſe were 
planted againſt a South-Wall, but were permitted to grow uf 
rude without pruning, or faſtening to the Wall, (which the 
do by no means care for ) ; and during the Time they were be- 
low the Top of the Wall, they throve very well; but after 
their Heads were gotten above the Wall, the North Winds did 
wee fone Winter greatly prejudice them, and I believe the 
hard Winter [ 1709. ] did intirely demolif them. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by laying 
tender Branches, (in the manner practis d for other II. 
which ſhould remain undiſturb'd two Years ; in which * 
they will have taken Root, and may then be taken off fro 
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» take the ity of 010 
| Part of the Green-houſe until they have taken 
+ * thoſe planted in the Ground ould have Mulch 
läd about their Roots, to prevent the Earth from drying too 
«|, and now and then refreſh'd with Water, but you muſt 
yy no means let them have too much Moiſture, which will 
26. tender Fibres of their Roots, and deftroy the Trees. 
When the Plants have taken freſh Root, thoſe in the Pots nay 
te expos'd to the open Air, with other hardy Exoticks, wi 
which they ſhould be hous'd in Winter, and treated as Ayrtles 
ind other leſs tender Trees and Shrubs; but thoſe in the 
open Air will require no farther Care until the Winter follow- 
when you ſhould mulch the Ground about their Roots, 
—Sreventthe Froſt from penetrating deep into it: And if the 
Froſt ſhould prove very ſevere, you ſhould cover them with 
Mats, which will defend them from being injur'd thereby; 
but you muſt be cautious not to let the Mats continue over them 
ifter the Froſt is paſt, leſt by keeping them too, cloſe, their 
Leaves and tender Branches ſhould prove mouldy for want of 
free Air, which will be of as bad Conſequence to the Trees as 
if they had been expos d to the Froſt, and many Times worle ; 
for it ſeldom happens, if they have taken much of this Mould, 
or have been long cover'd, ſo that it has enter'd the Bark, that 

are ever recoverable again; whereas it often happens, 
that the Froſt only deſtroys . the tender Shoots, but the Body 
and larger Branches remaining unhurt, do put out again the 
hcceeding Spring, : | | 

Theſe Trees are generally brought over from Itah every 
ring, by the Perſons who bring over the Oranges, Faſmines, 
&c. from whom they may be procur'd feu nable, 
whichis a better Method than to raiſe them from Layers in this 
Country, that being too tedious ; and thoſe which are thus 
brought over, have many times very large Stems, to which 
Size young Plants in this Country would not arrive in ten or 
welve Years Growth. When you firſt procure theſe Stems, 
au ſhould (after having ſoak'd their Roots twenty-four Hours 
Water, and clean'd them from the Filth they have con- 
td in their Paſſage) plant them in Pots fill'd with freſh, 
vt, ſandy Earth, and plung'd into a moderate Hot- bed, ob- 

ing to ſcreen them from the Violence of the Sun in the 
feat of the Day, and alſo to refreſh them with Water, as you 
ball find the h in the Pots dry. In this Situation they 
ill begin to ſhoot in a Month or fix Weeks after; when you 
hould let them have Air in Proportion to the Warmth of the 
deſon: And after they have made pretty good Shoots, . you 
ould inure them to the open Air by degrees; into which 

ſhould be remov'd, placing them in a Situation where they 
nay be defended from ſtrong Winds: In this Place they ſhould 
remain till October following; when they muſt be remov'd in- 
to the Green-houſe, as was before directed. Having thus ma- 
nag d theſe Plants until they have acquir'd ſtrong Roots, and 
made tolerable good Heads, you may draw them out of the 
Pots, preſerving the Earth to their Roots, and plant them in 
the open Air in a warm Situation, where you muſt manage 
them as was before directed for the young ones, and theſe will 
in two or three Years produce Fruit, provided they do well. 
The Luca and Box-leav'd Olives are the hardieſt, for which 
Reaſon they ſhould be preferr'd to plant in the open Air, but 
the firſt Sort will grow to be the largeſt Trees. 

The Oleafter is very hardy, and will endure the ſevereſt 
Cold of our Climate, provided it have a dry Soil, and is not 
too much expos d to the cold Winds, This will grow to the 
Height of ſixteen or eighteen Feet, and make a large Head; 
ud if planted among other Exotick Trees in Wilderneſs-Quar- 
ters, will greatly add to their Variety by its Silver-colour'd 


Jme)i Hay the Free, Ar 9 eat P 
he Flowers are very ſmall, and of little » This 
lmetimes produces Fruit in England, when the Tices are 
petty old, but it often happens, that if they bear any Quanti- 
hol Fruit, they die ſoon after. 0 | 

This Tree may be propagated by laying down the tender 
| which will take Root in one Vear's time; at which 
ume they may be taken off from the old Plants, and plac'd 
Where the are to remain, for they do not care to be often 
danſplanted. The beſt Seaſon for removing them is the Lat- 
3 March, or the Beginning of April, juſt before the 

ves come out; when you ſhould alſo obſerve to mulch 
de Ground about their Roots, and refreſh them with Water, 
adden may require it; and aſter they have taken good Root 

te Ground, they . very quick, and in two or 
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Rich are planted in Pots, ſhould be plac'd - 


leaves ; and during the Seaſon of its Flowering, (which is in 
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OMPHALODES, fof Abe a Navel, and 7:3; Shape, 
becauſe the Cahr is hs w'd Icke the human Navel] Venus 
Navel-wort. ak — 

The Chara#ers are; | 

The Flnuer conſiſts of one Leaf, which expands in a circular 
Order, and is cut * ſeveral 2 ; the Pointal, which 
riſes in the Middle of the Flawer, becomes a Fruit, compos'd 0 
four hollow, umbilicated Capſules, fomewhat reſembling a Baſ- 
tet; in each of which it contain d one almoſt flat Seed adhering 
to the Placenta, which is pyramidal and four-corner'd. 


The Species are; 


1. OmyHaLoDEs Luſttanica, lini folio. Tourn, Venus 
Navel- wort, wulgo. _ 6 

2. OMrHALOD ES Luſitanica elatior, Du folio. Tourn, 
Taller Portugal Navel-wort, with a Hound's- e Leaf, 

3. OMPHALODEsS pumila verna, ene alis. Douru. 
* Vernal Venus Navel-wort, with a Comfry-leaf, or Leſ- 
er | | 


The firſt of theſe Plants hath been a long Time in the Eng- 
1% Gardens. The Seeds of this Kind are ſold in the London 
Shops, as a Dwarf annual Flower, to be us'd for Edgings ; for 
which Purpoſe it is by no means proper, for it often happens, 
that not a tenth Part of the Seeds do grow, tho' they were 
ſav'd with all poſſible Care, ſo that the Plants will be very thin, 
and in Patches ; but however, it is a pretty Ornament to the 
Borders of the Pleaſure-Garden, if ſown in Patches, as hath 
been directed for the Dwarf Lychnis, and other annual Plants 
of the ſame Growth ; amongſt which this Plant makes a pretty 
Variety. The Seeds of it ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon 


after they are ripe ; at which Seaſon they will come up very 


well, (whereas thoſe ſown in the Spring do ſeldom ſucceed) and 
the Plants will abide the Cold of our ordinary Winters, and 
will flower early the ſucceeding Spring, from which Plants you 
will have good Feeds in July; but thoſe ſown in the Spring do 
very rome fail of ripening Seeds. 

e ſecond Sort is only in ſome curious Botanick Gardens 
at preſent, though it isequally as hardy as the firſt, and muſt 
be treated in the ſame Manner, This grows taller, and hath 
broader Leaves than the firſt, in which reſpects the only Diffe- 
Tence between them conſiſts, 

The third Sort is an abiding Plant, and multiplies very faft 
by its trailing Branches, which take Root at their Joints as 
they lie upon the Ground, and may be taken off, and tranſ- 
planted to make new Plants, Theſe require a moiſt Soil, and 
a ſhady Situation, where they will thrive exceedingly, and pro- 
duce great Quantities of pretty blue Flowers early in the 
Spring, for which it is chiefly valued, 


ONAGRA ; Tree Primroſe, vulgo. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a Roſe-flower, conſiſting generally of four Leaves, 


placed orbicularly, and reſting on the Empalement ; out of whoſe 
upper Part (which is 2 ) riſes the Pointal, the under Part 
turning to a Fruit which is cylindrical, gaping in four Parts, 
and divided into four Cells filled with $2, » which are generally 
cornered, and adhere to the Placenta. 


The Species are ; 


1. OnaGRa latifolia. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leaved Tree- 
Primroſe. PE i | | 

2. ONAGRa latifolia, flore dilutiore. Inſt. R. H. Broad- 
leaved Tree-Primroſe, with paler yellow Flowers. | 

3. ONAGRA 5 floribus amplis. Inſt. R. H. Broad- 
leaved Tree -Primroſe, with ample Flowers. 

4. OnaGraA anguſtifolia. Iuſt. R. H. Narrow - leaved 
Tree-Primroſe. | = 
5. ONAaGRA anguſtifolia, caule rubro, flore minori. Inſt. R. 
H. Narrow-leaved Tree-Primroſe, with red Stalks, and a 
ſmaller Flower. | 8 
6. OnacraA Americana, foliis perſicariæ amplioribus, par- 
vo flare luteo, Plum. American Tree-Frimroſe, with ample ar- 


$ 


ſmart,Leaves, and a ſmall yellow Flower. 

7. OnacRaA Americana, folits perſicariæ anguſtioribus, 

no fore Iuteo. Plum. Cat. American Tree-Primroſe, with 
narrower arſmart Leaves, and a large yellow Flower. 

8. ONAGRA Americana F695 60g nerii ' folio, magno flore 
luteo. Plum. Cat. American Tree-Primroſe, with an Olean- 
.der Leaf, and a large yellow Flower. 5 

9. OxAORA Americana, folio betonicæ, fructu hiſpide. Plum. 
Cat. American Tree-Primroſe, with a betony Leaf, and a 


prickly Fruit, 


10, Ox ARA 
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Ox AORA laurifolia, flort amplo tals. . Feuillie. 
A EEG 2205 a large Led Flower. 


it. ONnaGRA hyſſopifolia, Hoare amplo violaces. Feuillee. 
Hyſſop-leaved Tree-Primroſe, with a large violet-colou red 
Flower. . 
Feuillie. 


12. Ox AA Iinariæ folio, magno flore pur pureo. 
Tree-Primroſe, with a Toad- flax Leaf, x a large purple 
Flower. 3 

13. ONAGRA 5 anguſto dentatoque folio, vulgo Mit hon. 
Frullie. Tree-Primroſe with narrow indented Willow 
Leaves, commonly called Mithon. ; 0 

14. OnacrA ſalicis angiſto dentateque foliv, fore luteo, 
calyce prælongo. Feuillie, Tree-Primroſe with narrow inden- 
ted Willow Leaves, a yellow Flower, and a longer Cup. 


The firſt Sort is very common in moſt Engliſh Gardens, 
where, when it has been ſuffered to ſcatter its Seeds, it will 
come up and flouriſh without any Care, and many Times be- 
comes a troubleſome Weed : This will thrive in the Smoak of 
London, ſo that it is a very proper Plant to adorn the City Gar- 
dens ; for it continues in Flower from the Beginning of June 
until A»guft, and ſometimes in cold Seaſons until near Michae!- 
mas, The Flowers of this Plant do not open in the Middle of 
the Day, when the Weather is warm; but in the Evening, 
after the Sun is gone off, they open, and continue fo, until the 
Sun tomes on them the next Day; in cloudy Weather the 
Flowers will continue open all Pay, or when the Plants grow 
in the Shade. This Manner of the Flower, opening in the 
Evening, has occaſioned the Name of Night Primroſe, by 
which ſome People call it. The four next mentioned are 

ually hardy, and will grow iti almoſt any Soil or Situation, 
The Seeds of theſe Plants may be ſown in March, in an open 
Situation; and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be kept 
Clean from Weeds ; and where they come up too cloſe, ſome 
of them ſhould be pulled up, to allow Room for the others to 
grow. In this Place the Plants may remain till Michaelmat, 
when they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to remain for 
Aowering. Theſe Plants produce a great Quantity of Seed, 
which, if permitted to ſcatter, will ſufficiently ſtock the Gar- 
den with Plants ; but the old Plants rarely continue after they 
have ſeeded. | 

Tho' theſe Plants will bear tranſplanting pretty well, if it 
be done at Michaelmas, yet it is the better ay to ſow the 
Seeds, where the Plants are deſigned to remain for flowering, 
becauſe they generally have a downright Root, which is often 
cut or broken by tranſplanting ; and then the Plants never 
thrive ſs well, nor continue ſo long in Flower, as thoſe which 
remain undiſturbed, 40 

The fixth and ſeventh Sorts are much tenderer than the 
former, and require to be raifed in a Hot-bed, where they 
muſt be treated as hath been directed for the Balſamina and 
Amaranthus's ; to which I refer the Reader, to avoid Repeti- 
tion. Theſe Plants ſhould be kept in a Stove or Glaſs-caſe, 
where they ſhould have a large Share of Air in warm Weather ; 
but if they are expoſed in the open Air, they ſeldom continue 
Jong in Beauty, and rarely perfect their Seeds in England. 

The eighth Sort is hardy, and will do very well in the open 
Air, provided it is ſown on a warm Soil, and in a ſheltered Si- 
tuation. The Seeds of this Kind, if permitted to ſcatter, will 
come up the following Spring, and require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds. If ſome of theſe Plants 
are planted in Pots, and ſheltered in the Green-houſe in 
Winter, they will grow woody, and may be continued two 
Years or more. But as it is ſo hardy as to come vp from the 
ſcattered Seeds, ſo few People care to have the Trouble of 
keeping the Plants over the Winter. | : 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteerith, and four- 
teenth Sorts, are more .tender : Theſe ſhoutd be raiſed on a 
Hot-bed, and managed as the fixth and ſeventh Sorts ; by 

Meth ood $ 


which Method good Seeds may be obtained, and the Kinds pre- 
The tenth Sort was found in the Plains of Lima, by Father 


Feuille: This Sort was alſo found near Panama by Mr. Robert 
Millar, Surgeon, who ſent the Seeds to England. The eleventh 
Sort was alſo found by Father Feuillee in Chily, as were the 
thirteenth and fourteenth by the ſame Perſon, But the twelfth 
Sort he found by the River of Plate: This grows about a Foot 
high, and produces large purple Flowers. e eleventh Sort 

ows fuller, and produces large violet-colour'd Flowers, 
which renders them more valuable than the other Sorts, 


ONIONS. Vid Cepa. 


ONOBRYCHIS ; [of % an Aſs, and Bx to make a 
Noiſe or Bray, becauſe the Scent of this Plant makes es 
bray ; or becauſe when Aſſes eat theſe Husks, they are faid al- 
ways to bray] Cock's Head, or Saint-Foin, 


ee be eta 0244) 22:45 bD¹ννji. sina 

The Characters are: 

Ii hath a papilionaceous Flower, out of wet Þ 

riſes the Paintal, which afterwards becomes a 72 P 

is ſometimes rough and full of Seeds, ap d I. a 
which may be 44, the 

The Species are; r 

1. OvoßRYcHts foliis vicie, fructu echinato, mie, 3. 

bus dilute rubentibus. C. B. P. Greater Cock? Toke 8 

Vetch Leaves, rough Fruit, and pale-red Flowers,” © ? 0 

2. OxoBrycunrs (7 vicie, fruttu echindto, major ftr 

bus eleganter rubentibus. C. B. P. Greater Cock 7 
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Hubers grow in a thick 8g 
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with Vetch Leaves, rough Fruit, and beautiful red om 
3. OxoBzxychis fruftu echinato, minor, C. B. Þ 5 


ler Cock s-head, with rough Fruit, or Medick'V 


The two firſt are Varieties which only differ in the 
of their Flowers, the ſame Seeds often producing both Sore 
tho ſav d from one Plant: às there is alſo another Vr 
with a white Flower, which doth come from the fame Seed 
ſo that they may paſs for one Plant. Rr 
| This is an abiding Plant, which if ſown upon 2 0 92 
velly, or chalky Soil, will continue eighteeſi or rwetity Ver 
but if it be ſown upon a deep, light, moiſt Soil, the Ran 
will run down into the Ground and in the Winter Seaſon the 
Moiſture will rot the Roots, ſo that it ſeldom laſts above twy 
Years in ſack Places, © n | 

This is eſteem'd one of the beſt Sorts of Fodder for met 
Cattle, and is a great Improvement to ſhallow, thalky Hik, 
upon which it ſucceeds better than in any other Soil, and yi 
continue mary Years ; and the Roots of this Plant, wha 
plough'd in, do greatly inrich the Ground, 
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Ihe beſt Seaſon for ſowing of this Seed is in the Begin * 
or Middle of March, (according as the Seaſon is fn. In be 
obſerving always to do it in dry Weather, otherwiſe the Sel wh 
will be apt to burſt with Moiſture, and ſo never come fart 
Theſe Seeds being large, there will require a greater Quanty ripe 
to ſow an Acre : The common Allowance is ur Buſhels ton for 
Acre, but I would not adviſe above three at moſt : And if thi 

Seed were ſown in Rows, (in the manner directed for the A. C 


dica) it would he a great Improvement to the Plants; ft 
when they have Room enough, they are very ſubject to bud 
out on every Side, and become very ſtrong ; ſo that whente 
are in Rows, that the Ground between them can dete! 
with a Hand-Plough, it will cauſe them to ſhoot much fray: 


per than when they grow ſo cloſe that there can be no Cultur 
ſtow'd on them. & | 

I have taken up Roots of this kind, where they hare grom 
ſingly, and kept clear from Weeds, whoſe Shoots have ſprer 
near two Feet wide, and were much ſtronger than thoſe whid 
grew nearer together upon the ſame Soil. 

There are ſome Perſons who recommend the ſowing Oat; 
Barley With this Seed, but that is a very bad Method, for whit 
is gain'd from the Crop of Corn will be doubly loſt in the Sant 
Hin; and this generally holds true in moſt Sorts of Gr 
Seeds, for the Corn growing over it, doth ſo weaken the Cry 
beneath, that it ſcarcely recovers its Strength in a Vert 
Time after. EE 

The Ground in which this Seed is ſown, ſhould be wel 
e and made very fine ; and if you ſow it in Rows, de 

rills ſnould be made eighteen Inches aſunder, and about 
Inch deep, in which the Seed ſhould be ſown indifferent 
thick ; for if the Plants come up too cloſe, it will be very & 
ſy to hough them out, ſo as to leave the remaining ones {ix 
eight Inches aſunder ; for the Ground ſhould be houghed, * 
ter the Plants are come up, to deſtroy the Weeds, which 
ſuffer'd to grow, would ſoon over-bear the young ones, d 
deſtroy them; but when the Plants have obtain'd Strenz 
they will prevent the Weeds from growing up amongſt then. | 

e firſt Year after ſowing, you ſhould by no Means feet 
it down, for the Crown of the Roots being then young ane 
tender, the Cattle would eat it ſo low as to intirely defroy, the 
Roots; and if large Cattle were let in upon it, they Woul 
trample it down ſo much as to prevent its ſhoot! | 
Therefore the firſt Year it ſhould be mowed, which {hould 
done when it is in Flower, being careful to turn it often, un 
it may the ſooner dry and be remov'd ; for while it conti 


upon the Ground, it greatly retards the Roots from {99% * 
_—_ a 3 ; 
The Time when this Crop will be fit to cut the firſt Ye 


toward the Latter-end of Fuly'or the Beginning of An 
After this is clear'd off, the Roots will ſoon ſhoot again, à 
by the End of September (provided the Seaſon be favour! 

re wi be a fine Crop fit for feeding: At which Time. 
ſoon after, you may turn in Sheep, which will, in * 
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down the Graſs, inrich the Ground with their, „ where- 
þy the Roots will be greatly ſtrengthened; but you ſhould not 
ſaffer them to remain too long upon it, leſt, as I before ob- 
ſery d, they ſhould eat it down too low, which would deſtr 
the Roots 3 nor ſhould they ever be ſuffer'd to remain 

jonger than the Middle of March; after which Time it ſhould 
he let for a Crop, which will be ſit to cut the Latter-end 
of May; and if you do not feed it, there will be a ſecond Crop 
by the End of Fuly following, ſo that you may have two Crops 
Year, beſides the Advantage of feeding it down in Win- 
ter and Spring; and if you obſerve! to ſtir the Ground betwixt 
the Rows, after every Cutting, (as was directed for the Me- 
dica) it will be of great Service to the Roots, and occaſion the 
choots to be much ſtronger than if wholly neglected, as is the 
common Practice. | | Se 2. 14 | 

This Sort of Hay is —— good for Horſes, and is e- 

ficem'd one of the beſt Sorts of Food for moſt Cattle, eſpeci- 
ally in the Spring, there being no Danger attending it, as there 
* in Clever, and ſome other Sorts of Fodder ; it breeds abun - 
dance of Milk; and the Butter that is made of it is very 
an altho? it is ſo common in many Parts of England, yet 
a few Plants of the deep-red flower'd Sort, when diſpos'd in 
lunge Borders of the Pleaſure-Garden, do afford an agreeable 
Variety : The Flowers, which are of a beautiful red Colour, 
being collected into a long Spike, and continuing a _— 
in Beauty, do make a very pretty Mixture amongſt other Flow- 
ers in the Borders of large Gardens, where there is Room ; 
and the Roots will abide ſeveral Years without renewing, 're- 
quiring very little Culture, being extremely hardy, in reſpect 
to Heat or Cold, provided they are planted upon a dry Soil. 

The third Sort is Annual; nor are the Flowers ſo beautiful 
x thoſe of the former Sort, for which Reaſon it is ſeldom cul- 
tivated, except in Botanick Gardens, for Variety: This m- 
be ſown in the Beginning of March upon a light freſh Soil, 
where the Plants will come up in April, and will require no 
farther Care but to clear em from Weeds : The Seeds will 
ripen in Auguſt, when ſhould be gather'd, and preſerv'd 
for ſowing the ſucceeding Spring. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM, Adders-Tongue. 

The Characters are; 

I: hath no viſible Flower, but the Seeds are produced on a 
dyite which reſemble a = ew Tongue; which Seed it contain- 


alin many longitudinal Cells, which open, and caſt forth the Seeds 
when ripe. * | 


The Species are; ö 

1. Ornioc rosso vulgatum. C. B. P. The common 
Adders-Tongue. 1 
2. OenioGLOSSUM anguloſo folio, C. B. P. Adders- 
Tongue, with an angular Leaf. N | 

3. Oeni0GLOsSUM minus, ſubrotundo folio, C. B. P. Leſſer 
Adders-Tongue, with a roundiſh Leaf. 5 

4. Orxi0GLOSSUM bilingue majus, folio acuto. Mentz. 
Pug. Greater Adders-Tongue, with a pointed Leaf, and a 
double Tongue. 5 Es | 

5. OrmocLossuu bilingue medium, folio obtuſo. AMentz. 
170. Middle Adders- Tongue, with a blunt Leaf, and a double 
ongue, WY N 

+ EW CID bilingue minimum. Mentz. Pug, The 
leaſt Adders- Tongue, with a double ; or Tongue, 
140 OrnioGLos8UM palmatum. Plum. Handed Adders- 
0 e. | | | . | A 

1  cordiforme & reticulatum. Plum. 
Heart-ſhaped and netted Adders- Tongue. * | 


The firſt Sort grows wild in moiſt Meadows gn ſeveral Parts 
f England, This is directed to be uſed in Medicine by the 
College of Phyſicians, in their Diſpenſatory; but is ſeldom to 
te found in Gardens, being very. difficult to, tranſplant, and 
vill not live long, where the 
The beſt Method to have it ſucceed,, is, to .de the Plants 
bout the Beginning of April, with large Balls of Earth to 
them, being careful to dig ſo deep, as to get below their 
Roots ; then plant theſe with the Turf about them, in a moiſt 
Ihady Place, where they will grow pretty well, and may con- 
Une for ſome Vears. | RS (9 


Year, The ſecond third Sorts grow wild in Germany, and on 
de Aer, but —＋ not to be found in, England, tl 
ain, 4 The fourth, fifth, and ſixth Sorts, are alſo Varieties which 
ourible vue been found in ſome Parts of Europe 3 hut it is not certain 
"ime, I ebetber they are diſtinct Species, or only Variations from the 
1 cn anmon Sa. | 163d ax) 


gov Theſe are all as hardy as the common Sort; ſo, whenever 


- tranſplanted and 


raſs doth not grow about it. Flowers 


they are much more 


* 
* 


they'are found, may be tranſplanted and treated in the fame 
ner. 181 0 1 | Ty : 174 | 
The ſeventh and eighth Sorts. were diſcovered by Father 


Plumier in America, © in moiſt ſwampy Places in 
Jamaica, and ſeveral other Phees in the warmer Parts of An- 
rica; but are difficult' to remove ſo as to have them grow in 


other Countries. od 7 
OPHRIS, Tway-blade. , - 
The Characters are; wa N 
It hath a polypetalous anomatous Flower, canſifting of ſix diſſi- 


mular Leaves, of which the 
repreſent in ſome mea 
and 2 ke a 


farate 


ue upper ones are ſo diſpaſed, as tn 
are an Helmet, the under one being headed 
an. The Empalement becomes a Fruit, per- 


with three Windows, to which adhere Valves, pregnant: 


with very fmall Seeds like Dupe. 


r. Orars bifelia. C. B. P. Common Tway-blade. 
— Or RTS bifolza bulbeſa. C. B. P. Bulbous rooted Tway- 
e. | 7 


3. Oenzrs paluſtris, midice repente. Inſt R. H. Marſh 
Tway-blade, with a creeping Root. A 1 + 
4. Ornris minima. C. B. P. The leaſt Tway-blade. 


The firſt Sort is pretty common in moiſt Mead and in 
ſhady moiſt Woods, in diverſe Parts of England: Iifowers the 
latter End of May, and in the Beginning of June. This Plant 
may be tranſplanted into Gardens, if the Roots are taken up 
with a Ball of Earth, ſoon. after the Leaves decay. Theſe 
muſt be planted in a moiſt ſhady Border, where, if they are 
not diſturbed, they will remain many Years, and require no 
other Care but to W thera clear from Weeds. 

The ſecond Sort doth not grow wild in England, but is fre- 
quently found in Germany, and on the Apes; this may be 

managed as the former Sort. 

The third Sort grows plentifully in ſeveral of the Northeri 
Counties of England ; and the fourth Sort grows in Cambridge- 
Hire, in Hertfordſhire and Kent. Theſe two Sorts delight in 
cn _ Places, ſo are with great Difficulty preſerved in 


' OPULUS :. The. Gelder Roſe. 
The Characters are; 8 


De Leaves are like thoſe of the Maple-Tree: De Flowers 
conſiſt of one Leaf, which expands in a circular Roſe Form, 
and 1s divided at the-Top rits foe Parts; theſe are collected ( for 
the maſt part) in Form of an Umbel, the largeſt of which grow - 
on the Outſide, and are barren ; but thoſe en the Middle are 
fruiful, producing red Berries, in each of which is contain'd one 
flat Heart-ſhay'd Seed. | 

The Species are; = 
1. Orurus Ruelli. Marſh Elder, er Gelder Roſe, with 
flat Flowers. | | 
2. OyvuLvus flore globoſo. Tourn, The Gelder, er Gel- 
* Roſe. F | | 
3. Orurus fare globoſo, folio variegato. The Gelder Roſ- 
with ſtrip'd Leaves. 8 7 ” 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in moiſt Woods in 
divers Parts of England, but is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens; 
though, if the Soil be moiſt in which this Tree be planted, it 
will afford a very agreeable Proſpect, both in the Seaſon when 
it is in-Flower, and alſo in the Autumn when the Fruit is 
ripe, which generally grows in large Cluſters, and is of a beau- 
tiful red Colour: So that where a Wilderneſs or other Planta- 
tion of flowering Trees is deſign'd, and the Ground be moiſt, 
this and the next are two of the moſt proper Trees for ſuch 
Purpoſes; theſe thriving much better, and will produce their 

larger and in greater Quantities, than when they are 
placed in a dry Situation. Wa 


The ſecond Sort is very common in old Gardens in moſt 


Parts of England: This produces only barren Flowers, which 
being all very large, are produced in a globular Form, ſo that, 
at a Diſtance, they reſemble. Snow-balls; whence the People 


in ſome Countries give it the Name of Snow-ball Tree. This 
Difference was at 


{| accidental,'as is the Caſe of all double 

Flowers which commonly ariſe from Seeds; and tho' theſe 

are not productive of Fruit, yet for the Sake of their Flowers 

\ eſtcem'd than the ſingle Sort by the Gar- 
ga A: 2 1 


ers. . * . , | . " y 
The ftrip'd Sort is alſo an Accident, occafion'd by an Ob- 


ſtruction ol che Juices, u is the Caſe of all variegated Plants: 
ri 91000 Re 2: Mies 
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This is preſerv'd as a Curioſi ſuch as are Lovers of ſtrip'd 
— — Plants, but — 4 = be planted in a rich Soil, 
which would cauſe them” to grow vigorouſly, whereby they 
would be in Danger of becoming plainagain. | 
All theſe Sorts may be propagated either from Suckers or 
by laying down their Branches,” which will take Root in a 
ears time; when they may be taken off from the old Plants, 
and tranſplanted either into a Nurſery, where they may be 
train'd up for two or three Years, or plac'd where. they may 
remain for good. The beſt Time to remove theſe Trees, is at 
Michaelmas, as ſoon as their Leaves —4 to decay, that they 
may be well \rooted before the Drought of the next Spring 
comes on, which is often deſtructive to ſuch as have been new- 
ly tranſplanted, if they are not carefully attended with Wa- 
ter. | | | <A. v1 
| They are extremely hardy, and will endure the ſevereſt Cold 
of our moſt Northern N and are only 2 5 
reat Heat and Drought, ſo that they are very proper to plan 
in very cold Soils — Places which are crea epos d to the 
North Winds, | where few other Shrubs will thrive ſo well. 
They will grow to the Height of twelve or fourteen Feet, and 
if reduc'd to regular Heads, are very ornamental during the 
Seaſon of Flowering ;. and their Flowers are very proper to in- 
termix with Peonies and other large Flowers, for Baſons and 
Flower-pots to adorn Halls and Chimnies. Their Seaſon of 
Flowering is in May, though their Flowers do ſometimes conti- 
nue in Beauty a great Part of Fune, eſpecially if the Weather 
prove cool and moiſt. 


OPUNTIA : [This Plant is call'd Opuntia, becauſe Thes- 

| 120 writes, that it grows about Opuntium] The Indian 
The Characters are; | 

The Flaver conſiſts of many Leaves, which din Form of 

a Roſe, having . of Stamina in the Center, which 

grow upon the Top of the Ovary ; the Ovary afterwards becomes 

4 fleſhy umbilicated Fruit, 

which are, for the moſt Part, angular. | 

The Species are; | | 


1. OrunT1A vulgo herbariorum. J. B. The Common 
Indian Fig of the Botaniſts. 5 

2. OrUnTIA minima, folio ſubrotundo. Tourn. Leaſt Indian 
Fig, with roundiſh Leaves. : 1 

3. OruxnrIA folio oblongo, media. Tourn, Middle Indian 
Figs with an oblong Leaf, commonly called, 'The Cochineal 

ig-tree, _ | ing 

- Oruxr1A folio minori, rotundiori & compreſſiori. Tourn. 
Indian Fig, with a ſmaller, rounder, and flatter Leaf. 

5. OPUNTILA major, validiſſimis ſpinis munita. Tourn. The 
greater Indian Fig, armed with very ſtrong Prickles. 

6. OruxrIA maxima, folio ſpinoſo, latiſſims & lungiſſimo. 
Tourn, The largeſt Indian Fig, with a very broad and long 
prickly Leaf, 3 
7. OrunTia folio ſpinoſo, longiſſuma ary pe; Tourn, In- 
dian Fig, with a very long, narrow, prick! x re 

8. Orux TTA latifolia, craſſiori folio, 7 albis numeroſis 
armato. Boerh. Ind. Indian Fig, with a broad thick Leaf 
arm'd with many white Spines. Tx 

9. OrunT1A Curaſſavica minima. H. Beaum. The ſmalleſt 
Indian Fig from Curacao, commonly called, The Pin-Pillow. 

10. OrunTIAa Americana, arbor excelſa, faliis reticulatis, 
flore flaveſcente. Plum. American Indian Fig, which grows to 
be a tall Tree, with netted Leaves, and a yellowiſh Flower. 

II. OeuNT1Aa folio plano glabro ſcolopendrie. Boerb. Ind. 
Indian Fig; with a plain ſmooth Leaf, like Spleenwort. 
12. OrunriA maxima, falio oblongo-rotundo majore, ſpinu- 


lis obtufis mollibus & innocentibus abfito, flore ftriis rubris varie- 
gato. Sloan. Cat. The greateſt Indian Fig, with greater oblong 
roundiſh Leaves, and —— ſoft blunt Spines, with a Flower 
ſtriped with Red. bed fm n N 
13. OrunTLA major ſpingſa cauleſcens, flare minore rubro 
clauſo, fruftu parvo coccineo. Houſt. 


fu 7 reater ſtalky and prick] 
Indian Fig, with a ſmaller red Flower, which doth not — 
D ee bei mend | 
14. UPUNTIA cauleſcent, foliis ampliſſimis tenuibus compreſ- 
fe, ſpinis longiſſimis confertiſſimis, gracilibus & albicantibus, þ 4 


Degree of Health ; for if they have not ſome additional 


with a ſoft Pulp, mclofing many Seeds, 


— 
— 


Parts of Europe, it is (ani -preſerv'd in Greenhouſes 
other Kxotick Plants; tho? I have planted it under = 
Wall in a very dry Soil, where it has continu'd for ov...) 
Years, and endured the ſevereſt of our Cold without 28 
Cover, and has produc'd a Quantity of Flower . 7 
Fruit than thoſe which were hous'd : So-that'the Cold is net. 
— an Enemy to this Plant as Wet, which if ſuffer' d to le 
ong upon it, or given in too Quantities to the Root 
deſtcoy itin a hort Time: 3 WARES wil 
The other Sorts are much tenderer, being all of them N., 
tives of the warm Farts of the - Indien. Theſe are for, 
of then ſo tender as not to preſerv d without the Aſſiſtance of 
| ially the ninth and eleventh Sorts) in any tolerable 
W 
their Stems will — 
3 1 | H ID 54 
12 e ts may all be propagated by cutting off the: 
Branches at the Joints, during any of * — —— 
which ſhould be laid in a warm dry Place for aFortnight, that 
the wounded Part may be heal'd over, otherwiſe they will at 
with the Moiſture which they imbibe at that Part, as is the 
Caſe with moſt other ſucculent Plants. The Soil in which 
theſe Plants are planted, ſhould be compos'd after the follow. 
ing Manner, viz. One third of light freſh Earth from a Pa. 
ſture, a third Part Sea-ſand, and the other Part ſhould be ons 
half rotten Tan, and the other half Lime-rubbiſh : These 
ſhould be well mix'd, and laid in a Heap three or four Months 
before it be us'd, obſerving to turn it over at leaſt once a Month, 
that-the ſeveral Parts may be well united ; then you ſhould pals 
it thro* a rough Screen, in order to ſeparate the l Stones 
and Clods, but by no means ſiſt it too fine, which is a y 
common Fault : en you ſhould reſerve ſome of the ſmaller 
Stones and Rubbiſh to lay at the Bottom of the Pots, in order 
to keep an open for the Moiſture to drain off; which 
is what muſt be obſerv'd for all ſucculent Plants, for if the 
Moiſture be detain'd in the Pots, it will rot their Roots, and 
deſtroy the Plants. | 

When you plant any of the Branches of theſe Plants, you 
ſhould plunge the Pots into a moderate Hot-bed, which will 
greatly facilitate their taking Root: You ſhould alſo refreh 
them now and then with a Fetle Water, but be very careful 
not to let them have too much, or be too often water d, eſpe- 
cially before they are rooted : When the Plants begin to ſhoot, 

you muſt give them a large Share of Air by raiſing the Gliſſ, 
otherwiſe their Shoots will draw up ſo weak as not to be able 
to 12 themſelves; and after they have taken ſtrong Root, 
you ſhould inure them to the Air by degrees, and then remove 
them into the Stove where they ſhould remain, placing them 
near the Glaſſes, which ſhould always be open'd in warn 
Weather, ſo that they may have the Advantage of a free Air, 
and yet be protected from Wet and Cold. | 
During the Summer-ſeaſon, . theſe Plants will require to be 
often refreſh'd with Water, but it muſt not be given to them 
in large Quantities, leſt it rot them ; and in Winter they ſhould 
have very little Water given to them, but that ſhould be pro- 
portion'd to the Warmth of the Stove, for if the Air be kept 
very warm, they will require to be often refreſh'd, otherwile 
their Branches will ſhrink ; but if the Houſe be kept in a no- 
derate Degree of Warmth, they ſhould have very little, for 
Moiſture at that Seaſon will rot them very ſoon. - 

The Heat in which theſe Plants thrive beſt is the temperate 
Point, as mark'd on Mr. Fowler's Thermometers ; for if the) 
are kept too warm in Winter, it cauſes their Shoots to be ve!) 
tender, and thereby very liable to decay if not duly attended. 
Thoſe Sorts which are ihclinable to grow upright, Bolt have 
their Branches ſupported with Stakes, otherwiſe their Weight 
is ſo great, that it will break them down. oy 

Theſe Plants are by moſt People expos'd to the open Ait in 
the Summer-ſeaſon, but they thrive much better if the) 4e 

continu'd in the Stoves, provided the Glaſſes be kept open, © 


that they may have free Air; for when they are ſet abroad, 4 
di 


eat Rains which generally fall in Summer * with t. 
unſettled Temper Sf the Air in our Climate, oes greatly di 
miniſh their Beauty by retarding their Growth, and ſomet!m® 
in wet Summers they are ſo replete with Moiſture as to rot 12 
the ſucceeding Winter; nor will thoſe Plants which are ſet 
abroad, (I mean the tender Sorts) produce their Flower 


Fruit in ſuch Plenty as thoſe which are conſtantly preſerv din 


matis, Houſt. Stalky Indian Fig, with large narrow compreſ- the Houſe. : 

ſed Leaves, which are cloſely armed with very long ſiender The third Sort is ſuppos'd to be the Plant upon w ch the 
white Spine. Fr vid A eſe depoſite their E in the Cen. 
679" 31 2 of the Flowers, upon the Crown of the 12 
and is the moſt common Sort in Europe : Mr and is of a deep-red Colour within, and if eaten by Men, colc . 


Dr. Robinſon obſerv'd growing wild in the Kingdom of Naples, 
: by the 845 of the Highways, on the G. cl ar Few 
and among Rocks in grezt Abundance ; but In theſe Northern 


their Urine as red as Blood; which has often frighted Strange. 
who have eaten of the Fruit, when they have thought it . 
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tend it. , 1 and eleventh Sorts are leſs common than the 
The =_ rarely ſeen but in very curious Gardens: Theſe 
other» un 1ereft of them all, and ſhould be placed in a warm 
xe the che Store in Winter, but mot have very little Water 
= "him at that Seaſon, and in Summer muſt always be kept 
um Houſe, for they will not bear the open Air in the Heat 
nde er, which is ſeldom very regular in this Country. 
of _— Sort grows commonly to the Height of eight or 
1 bas large Leaves, which are not prickly. The 
— ers are ſtriped with Red, and the Fruit is not ſo palatable 
or of the other Sorts. This is by many ſuppoſed to be 
let which the Cochineel feeds on; but the third Sort is 
TT 
vets upon It. is Sort hath very large yellow Flowers, 
- the Fruit, when ripe, is of a fine purple Colour, and 
och, having no Spines on the Outſide, which moſt of the 
other Sorts have. | he of fifa 
-teenth Sort commonly grows to the Height ; 
— — Feet, and hath a thick woody Stem. This 
— very common on the Hills, and by the Road Sides in 
a Places in Jamaica. 5 14154 
The fourteenth Sort was obſerved in great Plenty near the 
Head of — ou Harbour in Jamaica, by the late Dr. Houſtoun, 
but without Flower or Fruit. This is by ſome Perſons called 
Robinſon Cruſoe's Coat, but for what Reaſon I cannot imagine. 
The three laſt Sorts may be cultivated in the ſame Manner 
hath been above directed, — obſerving to let theſe remain 
ont in the Stove, - otherwiſe they will not produce either 


Fruit or Flowers in this Country. 
ORANGE, Vide Aurantium. 


ORCHARD : In planting of an Orchard, great Cate ſhould 
de had to the Nature of the Soil, that ſuch Sorts of Fruit as 
xe adapted to grow upon the Ground intended to be planted, 
my be choſen, otherwiſe there can be little Hopes 'of their 
ficceeding 3 and it is for want of rightly obſerving this Method, 
tut we ſee in many Countries, Orchards planted which never 
ive to any tolerable Degree of Perfection, their Trees ſtar- 
nz, and their Bodies are either cover'd with Moſs, or the 
duk cracks and divides, both which are evident Signs of the 
Weakneſs of the Trees; whereas, if inſtead of Apples, the 
(herd had been planted with Pears, Cherries, or any other 
dur of Fruit to which the Soil had been adapted,” the Trees 
night have grown very well, and produc'd-great Quantities of 
Fruit, O N * . | 

As to the Poſition of an Orchard, (if you are at full Liberty 
to chooſe) a riſing Ground, open to the South-Eaſt, is to be 
preferr'd 3 but I would by no means adviſe to plant upon the 
Side of a Hill, where the Declivity is very great, for in ſuch 


Part of the Ground, whereby the Trees would be depriv'd of 
proper Neuriſhment : But where the Riſe is gentle, it is of 
great Advantage to the Trees, by admitting the Sun and Air 
between them better than it can upon an intire Level, which 
v an exceeding Benefit to the Fruit, by diſſipating Fogs, and 
drying up the Danips, which when detain'd amongſt the Trees, 
do mix with the Air and render it rancid: If it be defended 
from the Weſt, North, and Eaſt Winds, it will alſo render 


thoſe Quarters that Fruit-Trees receive the greateſt Injury: 
Therefore, if the Place be not naturally defended 'from theſe 
by riſing Hills, (which is always to be preferr'd) ; then you 
ſhould plant. large- growing Timber Trees at ſome Diſtance 
rom the Orchard, to anſwer this _ 5 
Lou ſnould alſo have a — to the Diſtance of plant- 
ing the Trees, which is what few People have rightly conſider- 
©; for if you plant them too cloſe, they will be liable to 
Blights, and tlie Air being hereby pare in amongſt them, will 
cuſe the Fruit: to be. ill-taſted, having a great Quantity of 
Gp Vapours from the Perſpiration of the Trees, and the Ex- 


by the Fruit, and render their Juices crude and unwholſome. 
Whexrefore I can't. but recommend the Method which has 
been lately practis d by ſome particular Gentlemen with very 
good Succeſs; and is; Do plant the Rows of Trees four- 
ſcore or a hundred Feet afunder, and the Diſtance of the Trees 
in the Rows threeſcore Feet: The Ground between the Trees 
they plough and-ſfow with Wheat and other Crops, in the ſame 
& if it were clear from Trees, and they obſerve their 
Crops to be full as good as: thoſe quite expos'd; 2 rm juſt 
under each Tree when they are grown large and afford a greg 
T ©); and by; thus ploughing-and-/tilling the Ground, the 
tees are renderd more vigorous and i healthy, ſcarcely ever 


Blood which they voided, tho'-there ne ill Effects at- 


Places the 2 Rains do commonly waſh down the better 


de dituation ſtill more advantageous; for it is chiefly from 


talations from the Earth mix d with it, which will be imbib'd 


— — — r — —ä 


erty, and will abide 


Green ſiuard, the Spring before you plant the Trees; and if 
you will 917 to lie a Sunimer fallow, it will greatly mend 
it, provided you ſtir it two; or thfee Times, to tot the Sw ard of 
Grafs, and prevent Weeds growing thereon, © © 
At Michaehnas you ſhould pl th it pretty deep, in order 
to make it looſe for the Roots of the Trees, which ſhould be 
planted. thereon in October, provided the Soil be dry; but if it 
be moiſt, the Beginning of March will be a better Seaſon. 
When you have finiſh'd planting the Trees, you ſhould 
9 ſome Stakes to ſupport them, otherwiſe the Wind will 
low them out of the Groun ; Which will do them much In- 
jury, eſpecially if they have been planted ſome Time ; for the 
Groiind at that Seaſon being warm, and- for the moſt part 
moiſt, the Trees will very, ſoon puſh, out a great Number of 
young Fibres, which, if broken off by their being diſplaced, 
will greatly retard the Growth of them. : 
In the Spring following, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, you 
ſhould cut a Quantity of green Turf, which muſt be laid upon 
the Surface of the Ground about their- Roats, turning the 
Graſs downward, which will prevent the Sun and Wind from 
drying the Ground, whereby the Expence of Watering will 
be ſav d; and after the firſt Year they will be out of Danger, 
provided they have taken well, | 
Whenever you plough the Ground betwixt theſe Trees, you 
muſt be careful not to go too deep amongſt their Roots, leſt 
Toy ſhould cut them off, which would greatly damage the 
rees; but if you do it cautiouſly, the ſtirring of the Sur- 
face of the Ground will be of great Benefit to them: Tho' 
you ſhould obſerve, never to ſow too near the Trees, nor ſuffer 
any great-rooting Weeds to W about them, which would 
auſt the Goodneſs of the Soil, and ſtarve em. 
If, after the Turf which was laid round the Trees be rotted, 
you dig it in gently about their Roots, it will greatly encourage 
em. 
There are ſome Perſons who plant many Sorts of Fruit to- 
| wg in the ſame Orchard, mixing the Trees alternately : 
ut this is a Method which ſhould always be avoided ; for 
heteby- there will be a very great Difference in the Growth of 
the Trees, which will not only render em unſightly, but alſo 
render the Fruit upon the lower Trees ill-taſted, by the tall 
ones over-ſhadowing them. So that if you ate determin'd to 
plant ſeveral Sorts of Fruit on the ſame Spot, you ſhould ob- 
ſerve to place the largeſt-growing Trees backward, and ſo 
proceed to thoſe of leſs Growth, continuing the ſame Method 
quite thro” the whole Plantation; whereby it will appear at a 
iſtance in a regular Slope, and the Sun and Air will more 
equally paſs throughout the whole Orchard, that every Tree 
may have an equal Benefit therefrom. | | 
he Soil of your Orchard ſhould alfo be mended once in 
two or three Years with Dung, or other Manure, which will 
alſo be abſolutely neceſſary for the Crops ſown between': So 
that where Perfons are not inclinable to help their Orchards, 
where the Expence of Manure is pretty great; yet as there is 


a Crop expected from the Ground beſides the Fruit, they will 


the more readily be at the Charge upon that Account. 

In making Choice of Trees for an Orchard, you ſhould al- 
ways obſerve to procure them from a Soil nearly akin to that 
where they are to be planted, or rather poorer; for if you 
have them frem a very rich Soil, and that wherein you plant 
them, is but indifferent, they will not thrive well, eſpecially for 
four or five Years aſter planting: So that tis a very wrong 
Practice to make the Nurſery, where young Trees are rais'd, 
very rich, when the Trees are deſign'd for a middling or 
poor Soil. The Trees ſhould alſo be young and thriving; for 
whatever ſome Perſons may adviſe to the contrary, yet it has 


always been obſerv'd, that tho* large Trees may grow and 


2 Fruit after being remov'd, they never make ſo good 
 rees, nor are ſo long-liv'd, as thoſe which are planted while 
young. | 3 a OW. . 

Theſe Trees, after they are planted out, will require no 


other * but only to cut out dead Branches, or ſuch as 


croſs each other ſo as to render their Heads confus'd and un- 
ſightly: The too often pruning them, or ſhortening their 
Branches, is very injurious, eſpecially to. Cherries and Stone- 
Fruit, which will gum prodigiouſly, and decay in ſuch Places 
where they are cut: And the Apples and Pears which are not 
.of ſo nice a Nature, will produce a greater 8 of late- 
ral Branches, which will fill the Heads of the dees ich weak 


Shoots Whenever their Branches are thus ſhorten'd; and man 
Times the Fruit is hereby cut off, which, on many So 
— rees, is firſt produc'd at the Extremity of their 
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Ir day perhaps ſeem ſtrange to ſome Perſons, "that T ſhould 


recommend the allowing ſo much Diftance'to Trees in an 


Orebard, becauſe a ſma Piece of Ground will admit of very 


w Trees when planted in this Method; but they II pleaſe to 
8 that when the Trees are grown up, thoy will pro- 
duce a great deal more Fruit, than twice the Number when 
planted cloſe, and will be vaſtly better taſted ; ' the Trees, 
when placed at a large Diſtarice, being never ſo much in . 
ger of Blighting as in cloſe Plantations, as hath been obſerv 
in Herefordſbire, the great County for Orchards, wherę they 
find that Orthards fo planted, or ſo fituated, as that the Air is 
vent up amongſt the Trees, the Vapours which ariſe from the 
Dans of the Ground, and the Perſpiration of the Trees, col- 
lect the Heat of the Sun, and refle& it in Streams ſo"as to 
cauſe what the call a Fire-blaſt, which is the moſt hurtful to 
theit Fruits; and this is moſt frequent where the Orchards are 
0 the South-Sun. 8 
"Ti ab Orchards ſhould never be planted, unleſs where large 
Quantities of Fruit are deſired, fo it will be the ſame _ to 
allow twice or three times the Quantity of Ground; ſince 
there may be a Crop of Grain of any Sort upon the fame 
Place as was before ſaid) ; ſo that there is no Loſs of Ground: 
And for a Family only it is hardly worth while to plant an Or- 
chard ; ſince a Kitchen-Garden well planted with Eſpaliers 
will afford more Fruit than can be eaten while Fo eſpecially 
if the Kitchen-Garden be proportionꝰd to the Largeneſs of the 
Family: And if Cyder be required, there may be a large Ave- 
nue of Apple-trees extended croſs a neighbouring Field, which 
will render it pleaſant, and produce a great Quantity of Fruit; 
or there may be ſome ſingle Rows of Trees planted to ſur- 
round Fields, &c. which will fully anſwer the ſame Purpoſe, 
and be leſs liable to the Fire- blaſts before- mentioned. 


RCHIS, 3% a Tefticle, becauſe the Root of this Plant 

. — the A a Man; or of 4, to have an Ap- 
etite after, on account of its being a Provocative to Venery : 
t is alſo called esse, Of nin; a Dog, and zx a Tefticle, ] 

Satyrion or Fool-ſtones. 5 


The Characters are; 


It hath an anomalous Flower, conſiſting of fls diſſimilar 
Leaves, the five uppermoſt of which are ſo diſpes d as to imitate 
in ſome manner a Helmet; the under ane being of many Shapes, 
headed for the maſt part, and tail d, ſometimes repreſenting a 
naked Man, ſometimes a Butterfly, a rund, a Pigeon, an Ape, 
a Lizard, a Parrot, a Fly, and other Things : but the Empale- 
ment afterwards becomes a Fruit divided into three Gells, in 
which are contain'd many ſmall Seeds. To theſe Notes ſhould be 
added, The Flnwers are collected into a 6% 2 fu Roots are 

by, ſometimes roundiſh and double like Teſticles, ſometimes flat, 
Fe 4 manner ſhap'd like a Hand, * 


The Species are; 


1. Oxcnis morio mas, foliis maculatis. C. B. P. i The 
Male Fool-ſtones. | 


2. Orchis marie fæmina. Part. Theat. | The Female 


Fool-ſtones. 


3. Oxcns barbata fetida, J. B. The Lizard Flower, 


or Great Goat-ſtones. 7. 8 | EN 
4. Orxcnis Pannonica. 4 Cluſ. Hit. Little Purple-flow- 
er'd 1 | 
5. ORcnis obſcure purpurea adorata. Tourn, Sweet-ſmell- 
ing dark-purple Orchis. ig | 
6, ORCHIs purpurea ſpica congeſta pyramidali. Raii Syn. 


Purple late-flowering Orchis. 


7. ORcHis adarata moſchata ſive monorchis, C. B. P. The 
yellow ſweet or Muſk Orchis. SIE ; 
8. Orcnis ſpirals alba edorata. F. B. Triple Ladies 
'L race... 9215 7 A £85 
08 Oxcntis latiſalia, hiante cucullo major. Tourn, The Man 

10. Orcnis anthropephora Orcadet. Col. Ec. Man Orchis, 
with a ferrugineous, and ſometimes a green Colour. 

Ii. Orcnis myodes, galea & alis herbidis. J. B. The 
copier Fly Orchis. eb * 5 
12. ORCHIs myodes major. Park. Theat, The 
Fly Orcs. 7 . 1 Greater 


3, Onciins fuſciflora, gales bf ali purpuraſcouibus. J. B. 

The Cqmman Hlomble Bet Saran 25 * og Hp | 
14. URCHIS , Tefticulus: s hi J. B. 

Hanble Bos n e 
15 


ion, with green 


15. Ja cn hermapbreditica bifalia, J. B. Butter- Ay Sa- 


16. Oncus aha bifalia minor, caloarj, oblongo, & B. P. The 
Leſſer Butter- fly on. : * 260 


take. ſem up in Flower, you muſt be very cineſul to preſer'® © 


— — „ — 5,7 
17 Ochs ar latiſolia, Imi a 
C. 2 P. The Male-handed Orchis, or Mae Fe — 

18. Ogcnrs 575 maculatau. Q H. Þ 
W chis, or Female Satyrion Royal. 
1 cu palnata' minor, culraribus chli, G þ 
R wandel Orchls, with „ ni Sane a2 
20. Ox cnn palmata' miner, fore luter- viriuli. Nai; 
Handed Orchis, with a greeniſh Flower, y me col 4 1 


rere 
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bulbous or fleſhy-rooted Plants, which, if tranſplanted £ 


b 


their Fibres extend to a a Depth in the A 


whence they receive their Nouriſhment ;* which if broken 
damag'd by taking up their Roots, they ſeldom. thine ah. 
for tho* they wy ſometimes remain alive a Year or two, 5g 
they grow er, until they quite decay : do that when 
would cultivate them, ſhould ſearch them out in their Saf 
of flowering, and mark em; and when their Leaves ae de. 
cay'd the Roots ſhould be taken up, and planted in 1 Soil wy 
Situation as nearly reſembling that wherein they natu gran 
as poſſible, otherwiſe they will not thrive : So that they can 
be plac'd all in the ſame Bed; for ſome are only found u 
chalky Hills, others in moiſt Meadows, and ſome in fx 
Woods, or under Trees: But if their Soil and Situation l. 
adapted to their various Sorts, they will thrive and contin 
ſeveral Years, and, during their Seaſon of flowering, will s 
ford & great Varieties as any Flowers which are at preſent o 
tivated. bd | | 

The firſt Sort flowers in April, and is common in | 
ſures and buſhy ns Encland. 

The ſecond Sort flowers in May: This is common in} 
ſtures almoſt every- where. d bar 

The third Sort is more rare than the former: This is four 
in a Lane near Dartford in Kent, and is one of the gelt 
all the Kinds: It flowers at the Latter-End of May. 

The fourth Sort grows upon dry barren Hills, particul 
between Northfleet and Graveſend : This flowers at the Latte 
* - : 21 ; | 
| e rt is found in great Plenty in }/:/morland, by 
particularly in the SR do, a boch the Birks of Ed 
throughout ſeveral Pariſhes : It lowers in Mayr. 

The ſixth Sort grows upon dry, | barren,” or chalky Hilbi 
divers Parts of England: This flowers in 8 

The ſeventh Sort grows upon chalky Hills, but is pretty ra 
it is particularly found upon the Hills near Catuſbam in Bui. 
jr” upon Gogmagog Hills in Cambridgeſhire : It flowe 
* | 


The eighth Sort flowers in Auguſt : This r | 
ſtony 'Places, as alſo in moiſt Pars. the ach Favs 


Ide ninth Sort grows upon Caw/ham Hills, as alſo upon the 
dry Banks on the Road-ſide between Greenbith and North 
in Kent; and flowers in May. | 

The tenth Sort is found about Northfleet with the former 


ont the Wis Time, as doth alſo the eleventh and 
ewe . Ni. $543 C £3) | 
Ihe thirteenth Sort lowers in e This upon d 
Places in many Parts of N ane, the 1 
which flowers in Hpr ill. | 
The fifteenth and ſixteenth Sorts grow in ſhady Places | 
divers Parts of England They both flower in May. 
The ſeventeenth and eighteenth Sorts grow in moilt | 
ſtures very plentifully ; the firſt lowering in Aa, the otbet 


in une... T - a þ A , G 
he nineteenth Sort grows in moiſt Paſtures, and flower i 
une, | 9911 8 | g | or 
Thus having mention d the ſeveral Places of Growth, | 
the: Times of theſe Plants flowering, it will be no very difficu 
Taſk for: a Perſon to ſearch them out Which, if it happen“ © 
be in a Place» where the Roots — be mark id, and taken a 


after their Leaves are decay d, (as I ſaid before) there will! 
kale at ef eit fubeesdag; Boe if. you are cdi 
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rth as poſſible to their Roots, otherwiſe there can be 
— — — living. Nor ſhould they be kept out of 
the Ground longer than till you can conveniently get them 
Home; for if the Air dries the Earth about em, they will 
(brink, and be good for nothing ; and if the Earth be water'd, 
the Roots of ſuch-as grow upon dry Soils will rot and periſh ; 


| therefore you ſhould be very careful in this Particular. 


OREOSELINU M, Mountain Parſley. 
The Characters are 


hath a roſe-ſhaped umbellated Flnwer, conſifing of ſeveral 
4. * a circular Order, reſling on the Empalement, 
which afterward becomes a Fruit, compoſed of two Seeds, which 
ire oval, plain, large-fireated and bordered, and ſometimes caft 
off their Cover. 75 theſe Notes muft be added, That the Leaves 
are like Parſley. | 
The Species are ; | 
| 1, ORBOSE LINUM apii folio, majus. Inſt. R. H. Greater 
Mountain Parſley, with a parfley Leaf. 
2. OREOSELINUM ahi folio, minus. Inſt. R. H. Smaller 
Mountain Parſley, with a parſley Leaf. 
3 OREOSELINUM pratenſe, cicute folio. Inſt. R. H. Mea- 
dow Mountain Parſley, with a hemlock Leaf. 
4. OREOSELINUM Orientale, ſeſeleos Maſfilienſis folio. 


Turn. Cor. Eaſtern Mountain Parſley, with a Leaf like the 
Hartwort of Mar ſeilles, | 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow in the mountainous Paſtures, 
and Vineyards on the Rhine in Germany, as alſo on the Hills in 
the Neighbourhood of Geneva, 

The third Sort grows in the Meadows, and low Paſtures, in 
ſeveral Parts of Germany, but particularly in the Palatinate. 

The fourth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 


Levant, from whence he ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden 
at Parts, | 


The Seeds and Roots of the two firſt Sorts are commonly ' 


uſed in Medicine by the Phyſicians of Germany, but are never 
rreſcribed in England. They are eſteemed 2 opens 
ng, and very good for the Stone and Gravel. From ſome 
hecies of this Genus, Dr. Boerbaave conjectures that ſome 
the Gums of Aſia and Africa are produced: as the Ammo- 
nac, 8 agapenum, Opopanax, and Galbanum. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
n Autumn, as ſoon as poſlible after they are ripe ; for if they 
we kept out of the Ground until the Spring, they ſeldom 
gow. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in the Places where they 
ve deſigned to remain; for as they have downright carroty 
Roots, ſo they do not bear tranſplanting well. "They require 
amoiſt light Soil, and thrive beſt in a ſhady Situation. he 
deſt Method is, to ſow the Seeds in Rills, which ſhould be 
made about eighteen Inches aſunder, and about half an Inch 
deep. In the Spring, when the Plants come up, they ſhould 
be carefully cleared of Weeds; and where the Plants are too 
cloſe, they ſhould be thinned, leaving them about fix or ſeven 
Inches apart, that they may have room to grow ; but the firſt 
dort ſhould be allowed a greater Share of Room, becauſe it 
wy very large, often riſing to the Height of fix or ſeven 

et, and ſpreads its Leaves near two Feet each way. 

In two 4 after the Seeds are ſown, the Plants (if they 
bave thriven well) will be ſtrong enough to produce their 
Flower-ſtems, when they will begin to ſhoot up in April, and 
their Flowers will appear in June, but their Seeds will not ripen 
till the End of Auguſt or September. Theſe Plants will conti- 
ave ſome Years, and will annually produce Seeds; ſo the 
Ground ſhould be carefully dug between the Plants eve 
Pring, and conſtantly kept clean from Weeds, which is a 
the Culture the Plants will require. 


ORIGANUM, of Ope-, of 85 a Mountain, and yAvuuact 
to rejoyce, q. d. a Plant that delights to grow upon Mountains ] 
Origany, or Baſtard Marjoram. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe Upper 
Lid is erect, roundiſb, and divided into two ; but the Under Lip 
cut into three Segments : Out of the Flower-cup ariſes the 
Peintal, attended, as it were, by for Embryos, which after- 
ward become ſo many roundiſh Seeds incles'd in the Floawer-cup : 


To which ſhould be added, The Flowers grow in ſealy Spikes, 
ſemewhat reſembling thoſe of the Muſcary. | 


The Species are 3 | 
Mn ORIGANUM vulgare ſpontaneum, J. B. Wild Mar- 
2. ORO ANU onites. C. B. P. Pot Marjoram. 


3. OR GANUM Heracleoticum cunila gallinacea Pliniz, C. 
P. Winter Sweet Marjoram, vulgo. TY 


of OrrcatuM Hefe Dumile, C. B. P. Dwarf wild 


5. ſylveſtre, . variegatis. Hort. Ed. Wild 
Marjoram, with variegated Leaves. | 

6. OxtGanuM Orientale, folio brunelle glauco, flore albo. 
Vaill. Oriental Wild Marjoram, with a Self-heal f, and 
white Flowers. 


There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant preſery'd in 
curious Botanick Gardens, for Variety : But — are never 
propagated for Uſe, ſo I ſhall not enumerate them in this Place. 

e firſt Sort here mention'd grows wild upon dry chalky 
Hills, and on gravelly Soils, in divers Parts of England, and is 
. N by the People who ſupply the Markets with Medicinal 

erbs ; ſo that it is rarely cultivated in Gardens. 

The ſecond Sort was formerly more cultivated than at pre- 
ſent : This was us'd as a Pot-herb for Soups, Ec, but of late 
Years it has been almoſt negleted : It is ſaid to grow wild in 


ſome Parts of E _— 


The third Sort has the Appearance of common Sweet Mar- 
Joram ; and having a ſweet Smell, is cultivated in many Gar- 
dens near London, and brought to the Markets to ſupply the 
Want of Sweet Marjoram early in the Seaſon, before the Mar- 
joram (which is an annual Plant) can be procured, and is us'd 
by the People who make up Noſegays. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are preſerv'd as Varieties by ſome, 
People, who uſe the fourth, many times, as a Pot-herb, in- 
ſtead of the ſecond, | | | 

The ſixth Sort was brought from the Levant, but is hardy 
enough to endure the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate in the open 
Air, provided it be planted upon a dry Soil. 

Theſe Plants may be all propagated by ſowing their Seed in 
the Manner directed for Marjoram, and the Plants ſhould be 
treated in the ſame Way, therefore I ſhall forbear repeating it 
in this Place: They may alſo be propagated by parting their 
Roots, or planting Cuttings in the Spring, which, if water'd 
and ſhaded, will take Root in a few Days, and multiply ex- 
ceedingly. | 

Their Roots will abide ſeveral Years, and require no far- 
ther Culture but to keep them clear from Weeds, and tranſ- 


plant them every Year, otherwiſe they will grow ſo large as to 
rot in the Middle for want of Air. 


ORNITHOGALUM, L' Opuildyancy, of opvis a Bir. d, and 
yiaa Milk, i. e. a Plant whoſe Flowers are as white as the 
white Plumes of feather'd Animals.) Star of Bethlehem. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a Lily Flower, compoſed of fix Petals (or Leaves ) 
ranged carcularly, whoſe Center is da by the Pointal, which 
e turns to a roundiſh Fruit, which is divided into three 

ells, and filPd with roundiſh Seeds : To which muſt be added, 


It hath a bulbous or tuberoſe Root, in which it differs from Spi- 
derwort. 


The Species are; 


I. ORNITHOGALUNM anguftifolium majus, floribus ex albs 
vireſcentibus. C. B. P. Spiked Star of Bethlehem, with a 
greeniſh Flower, 

2. OrRNITHOGALUM wmbellatum medium anguſtifolium. C. 
B. P. Common Star of Bethlehem. 

3 OrnNITHOGALUM luteum. C. B. P. Yellow Star of 
Bethlehem. | 

4. ORNITHOGALUM majus ſpicatum, flore albo. C. B. P. 
The Great White Star of Bethlehem. 

5. OrnirHOGALUM Neapolitanum. J. B. Star of Na- 
ples, vulgo. 

6. OxntTHOGALUM anguſtifolium ſpicatum maximum. C. 
B. P. The greateſt narrow-leaved ſpiked Star of Bethlehem, 

7. OznNITHOGALUM ſpicatum ſeu comaſum, flore lactes. C. 
B. P. Spiked or branchy Star of Bethlehem, with a milk- 
white Flower, | 

8. OrniITH0GALUM majus ſpicatum alterum. C. B. P. 
Another great ſpiked Star of Bethlehem, commonly called the 
Star of -Con/tantinople. 

9. ORniTHOGALUM ſpicatum, flore viridi lacteſcente. C. 
B. P. Spiked Star of Bethlehem, with a whitiſh green 
Flower. | | 

10. OrRniITHOGALUM ſpicatum album. C. B. P. White 
ſpiked Star of Bethlehem. 

11. ORNITHOGALUM luteum five pallidum majus. C. B. P. 
Greater yellow or pale Star of Bethlehem. | 

12. ORNITHOGALUM luteum, magno flore. C. B. P. 
Vellow Star of Bethlehem, with a large Flower. 

13. ORniTHOGALUM luteum minus, C. B. P. Smaller 
yellow Star of Bethlehem. 


14. ORNITHOGALUM Laſitanicum, capillaceo folio, luteum. 


Inſt. R. Il. Yellow Portugueſe Star of Bethlehem, with a 
[ 5 O J | 15: ON 
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15. OgwITHOGALUM, ＋ unifolium, flare nives ode- 
hier Vir. Lufit. Spiked 81 of Bethlehem, with one Leaf, 
and 2 (weet- ling ſnowy Flower. „ 

16. ORNMNITHOOATL Uu wumbellatum maximum. C. B. P. 
The greateſt umbellated Star of Bethlehem, commonly called 
the Star of Alexandrig. "> ha 

17. ORNITHOGALUM wnbellatum | majus anguſtifolium, C. 
B. P. Greater narrow-leaved Star of Bethlehem, with um- 
bellated Flowers. 2 „8.5 Med e 
18. OxNITROGALUM wnbellatum album medium 2 
C. B. P. White middle broad- leaved umbellated bf 


Bethlehem. 
19. OxnTHoOGALUM album minus. C. B. P. Smaller 
er albo ſubcæ- 


white Star of Bethlehem. | 
20. OrRniTHOGAL UM wmbellatum, floſculis 00 
ruleis. G B. P. Umbellated Star of Bethlehem, with whitiſh 
blue Flowers. | | 
21. OrxnITHOGALUM Ati & maximum. C. B. P. 
The greateſt broad- leaved Star of Bethlebem. | 
22. OrxniTHoGALUM | latifolium alterum. C. B. P. 
Another broad-leaved Star of Bethlehem. . 1 
23. OrnITH0GALUM Orientale willofum, flore lutes magna. 
ur. Cor. Eaſtern hairy Star of Bethlehem, with a large 
yellow Flower. | wa” 

24. OxnTHOGALUM Samium villoſum umbellatum album. 
Tourn. Cor. 


E OnnITHoGALUM ricanum luteum odoratum, fois 
cepaceis, radice tuberoſo. H. L. Yellow ſweet-ſmelling Afri- 


can Star of Bethlehem, with Onion Leaves, and a tuberoſe airy 


Root. 


The frft five Sorts are propagated by Off-ſets, which their 
Roots do commonly produce in great Plenty. The beſt Time 
to tranſplant their Roots is in July, when their Leaves are de- 
cay'd ; for if they be removed late in Autumn, their Fibres will 
be ſhot out, when they will be very apt to ſuffer, if diſturb'd. 
They ſhould have a light andy Soil ; but it muſt not be over- 
dung'd, which would cauſe their Roots to decay. They may 
be intermix*d with other bulbous-rooted Flowers in the Bor- 
ders of the Pleaſure-Garden, where they will afford an Nas 
able Variety, and continue in Flower a long Time. ir 
opts need not be tranſplanted oftener than every other Year ; 

if they be taken up Vo Oy they. will not increaſe fo 
faſt ; but when they are ſuffer d to remain too long unremov'd, 
they will have ſo many Off-ſets about them as to weaken. their 
blowing Roots, Theſe may alſo be propagated from Seeds, 
* as moſt other bulbous- 

ted Flowers, and will produce their Flowers in three or 
ur. Vears after ſowing, 
The ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth. Sorts, are all of them 
very hardy, and may be propagated by Off-ſets, which. are 
ſent out from their Roots in great Plenty. They grow, wild 
in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, from whence their Roots have 
— obtained by thoſe Perſons who are curious in collecting of 
"lowers. e a0 1 | 

The five following Sorts are alſo very hardy, and may be 
treated as the former ; theſe produce their Flowers in form of 
an Umbrella, on the Top of their Stalks, whereas the other 
Sorts, grow on Spikes. They are all of them very pretty 
Flowers, and are proper to adorn the open Borders of the 
Flower - Garden, becauſe they require very little Care to pre- 
ſerve them, and make an agreeable: Variety when they are in- 
termixed-with other hardy Flowers. 
The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts grow wild . in ſeveral 
Places: in the North of ons; from whence their. Roots 
may be procured. Theſe will thrive very well in ſhady. Bor- 


ders, and do require a pretty ſtrong Soil, in which they will 


flower 2 ſtronger, than when they are planted in a rich 
warm Soi 

© The fifth Sort is the leaſt, to be valued of all the Kinds; 
for the Flowers are and haue no ; and ſo ſoon 
as the Seed - veſſels begin to ſwell, their Weight breaks down 
the Stalks ; ſo that where they are not ſupported with Sticks, 
they fall to the Ground, and make. a bad . This 
Sort ſends forth ſuch Numbers of Off- ſets, that when it hath 
been 4 very few. Years an Inhabitant in any Garden, it will 
be very difficult to root out again, ſo that it ſhould never have 


room in the Borders amongft other valuable Flowers. Cluſius, 
in his Hiftory of Plants, he never ſaw one of them in 
Elo wer, unleſa the Root was. brought:freſh/fromiCon/tantinople ; 


for he obſerves; that unleſa the Noat have conceived a Flower 
in. the Womb, they will never produce any, when they are 
tranſplanted to colder Countries. lc 3g FEES 
The ſixteenth Sort is very common in many Gardens 
Londen, but it rarely produces any Flowers. - This multi 
very faſt by Off- ſets, ſo as in few Years to ſtock 4 
Lax) . Sad 


I 
7 
.. 


Hairy white umbellated Star of Bethlehem of 


beard that any of them have produced Flowers in Bnglayy 
The twenty-firſt, twenty-ſecond, *third, and twen. 
ty-fourth Sorts, are as yet very rare in England : 
in the Archipelago ; T have been informed by a Very our 
ous Gentleman, that they grow in great Plenty in le 
of Zant, from whence their Roots may be eaſily obta 
by the Ships that bring over the Currans. The beſt * 
to bring them over, would be to have the Roots taken ou 
the Ground, ſoon after their Flower-ſtems and Leaves 6 
and dry them in a ſhady Place. Then may be hung 
in the Ship, in Nets, (as is practiſed for Onions) to prev 
their rotting by Moiſture, and to ſecure them from Veni 
and if they are four Months or longer out of che Ground 
N do very well, provided the Roots are found, . 
Il theſe Sorts may be cultivated by Seeds, by which Ms. 
thod there may be ſome new Varieties obtained ; but there 2 


other 
Share of 


out of the Houſe, and placed in a wum Ra Situation 


obſerving never to give theſe Plants much Water when 


pretty hard ſucculent Plants, 


Air in mild Weather; and in Summer may 


7 not in a growing ogg rms it rot their Roots ; but when 
ey are growing freely, they muſt be frequently refreſhel 
with Water. "Theſe Roots ſhould be 3 4 every 
Year; the beſt Time to perform this Work, is ſoon afte 
their Flower - ſtems are decayed, when the Roots will be i 
the moſt inactive State. hen this is done, the Off- 
ſhould be carefully taken off, and each tranſplanted into a ff 
parate fmall Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and muy h. 
treated as the old Roots. py | 


* ORNITHOPODIUM, Cof ug a Bird, and. wen ry 1 
Foot, becauſe the Huſk of this Plant reſembles the Foot off 
ſmall Bird.] Bird's- Foot. | | 

The Characters are; 


It hath a papilionaceous Flawer, out of whoſe Empalemen 
riſes the Pointal, which afterwards — 1 
ad, for the moſt part waved, containing in each Foint on 
roundiſh Seed : To which muſt be added, That ſeveral Pods gra 
together in ſuch a manner as ta reſemble the Foot of a Bird. 


The Species are; 
I. ORNITHOPODIUM radice tuberculit nodoſa. C. J. P. 


Bird's-Foot, with a knobbed Root. 
2. ORniTHOPODIUM majus. C. B. P. The Gretet 
err 80 4 LINE ' 
RNITHOPODIUM ſcorpiordes, filigua compreſſa. Torn. 
Cate illar Bird's-Foot, with a flat Pod. . 
4. O&NITHOPODIUM portulace folio. Turn. Bird's-Foot, 
with a Purſlane Leaf, | | 


Theſe Plants are propagated by ſowing their Seeds in the 
Spring upon a Bed of light freſh where they are to fe- 
main; (for they ſeldom do well when are tranſplanted]; 
and when the Plants come up, they muſt be carefully clear d 
from Weeds; and where they are too cloſe, ſome of the 
Plants ſhould be pull'd out, fo. as to leave the remaining ones 
about ten Inches aſunder. In June theſe Plants will flowery 
and the Seeds will ripen in Auguſt. There is no great Beauty 
in them; but, for the Variety of their jointed Pods, they are 
preſery'd by ſome curious Perſons in their Pleaſure-Gardens 3 
where, if their Seeds be\ſown in Patches in the Borders, each 
Sort diſtinctly by itſelf, and the Plants thing'd, leaving only. 
two at each Patch, they will require no farther Care; and will 
add to the Variety, eſpecially where the Sail and Caterpillar 
Plants are preſerv'd, which are very proper to intermix u 
them. They are all annual Plants, which periſh ſoon aft 
their Seeds are ripe. 2 . g 0 . 


QROBUS, Lier, of tu'sl to e, and bfr an. 0 4 


n Herb with which- Oxen are fed, becauſe the Antienta ud 


near _ © fatten their Oe; with alike Herb] Bier etch. 
ies- 


The Characters are R. 


It hath a papilionaceous Flower; confifting e, tb Suri 


8 1 
ene 


e s Sodticus otras. Raii Syn. Engliſh Wood 
tter-VetCc | 


Oo fylvaticus, folits oblmgis glabris. Turn. Wood 


Peas. | 
bree ee filitt vid. C. B. P. Wood O- 
with * 94 2 


des 1 rig ns, filigua par va. Boerb. Ind. 
Brat e 2 hes obe lil. ſmall Pod, commonly 
Id, Venetian 


cull a, 7 is 1 ly 14) bd! | 
Oos fylveftris angu/tifaliut, a h radice. C. B. P. 
EN 22 5 el Root. 

4. e 2 I. R. H. Wild 

or wood Bitter-Vetch, with Leaves full of Netves. 
hoary Bitter-vetch of Candy. * 

9. Ox0Bvs Orientalss lati villſus, flore traces. 

10, OxoBus Americanus, fructu coccines, nigrd maculs no- 
ay with a black Spot, commonly called wild Liquorice by 
the Inhabitants of America, 

5 Incants, 1 — glabris, Houff, Upright American Bit- 
— with narrow Leaves, which are hoary underneath, 

n. OxoBus Americanus 
Hhyt, Broad-leaved ſilvery 

13, OxoBus Americanus procumbens & Bir ſutus, flore pur- 

Hout. Trailing hairy American Bitter-vetch, with a 
is. OxoBus Antricanus fracumbens mininius anguſtifolius, 
re cocrmes. Huff, The leaſt nartow-leaved trailing Bitter- 

The firſt of theſe Plants was brought from Germany, where 
grows in the Foreſts in great Plenty, as alſo about Geneva, 
de open Air, provided it be planted in a dry Soil. This may 

propagated either from Seeds or by parting the Roots in the 

early into the Ground before the dry Weather comes 
afoot » the Seeds will not come up - As you ſhould al- 
their Flowers will be very weak. The Roots of this Plant will 
abide many Years, and ſpring up freſh every Vear, and in A 
xe ſucceeded by ſtrait black Pods two Inches long, containing 
ſeveral roundiſh bitter Seeds. 
Phces in divers Parts of England, where, during their Seaſon 
of Flowering, they. make a handſome Appearance; and when 
teamly well, and produce great Quantities of Flowers every 
Ving. | 
bun for Fodder, as a great Improvement; but I believe them 
wtvery proper for that Purpoſe, ſince they ſeldom thrive well 
&rble Height, their Branches trailing) upon the Ground, un- 
b6 they-are ſupported; ſo that in a wet Seaſon they would be 


Natrow-leav Bitter-vetch, with an afphodel 
g. Oxonvs Creticus latifollus Incanus. Inft. R. H. Broad- 
Gr. Broad-leaved Hairy Bittet-vetch, with a . 4 
. Inft. R. H. American Bitter-vetch, with ſcarlet Fruit, 
11, ORoBUs, Americanus "Fea, On inni i anguſtis & 
41 Aus argenteus, flore purpures. 
erican roy Rnd Tach a 
purple Flower. 
juple Flower. 
uch of America, with a ſcarlet Flower. 
kit it is hardy enough to endure the Cold of our Climate in 
— f you ſow the Seeds, you ſhould obſerve to put them 
o tranſplant the Roots juſt before they begin to ſhoot, or elſe 
vil produce fine Spikes of Pea- bloom Flowers, which 
The ſecond and third Sorts grow wild in Woods and ſhady 
tranſplanted under Hedges in a Garden, they will thrive ex- 
Theſe were formerly recommended by Dr. Lifter, to be 
vien expos'd to the Sun, nor will they ever riſe to any conſi- 
mt to rot. | 


The fourth Sort riſes to be two or three Feet high, and hath 
dong upright Stalks; upon which, in May, are produc'd 
fat Quantities of purple Flowers, which are ſucceeded by 
hug trait Pods, containing oblong bitter Seeds. The Root of 
tis Plant will abide many Vears ;; the Stalks decaying in Win- 
ter, but do ſpring up again the ſucceeding Year :- It delights in 
dry freſh Soil, arid'defervesa Place in large Borders under the 
dhade of Trees, where it will thrive and make a hand 

me Appearance. | | 

The fifth Sort was formerly preſerv'din the Green- houſe as 
tender Plant, but will endure the Cold of our Climate' very 
ell, if planted: in a dry Soil; and thoſe Roots which are 
Panted in the full Ground, will produce much ſtronger Flow. 
then thoſe preſerv d in Pots. This Plant flowers in April, 
Mt {dom produces good Seeds in this Country. e 

The firſt five Sorts may be propagated either from Seeds, or 


1 Y puting of their Roots, in the manner directed for the firſt 


ET 


* 


Sort Garden, do 
afford are hardy, re- 
in every good 
The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts are very hardy 
Planes: theſe may be propagated ſowing of their Sceds in 
the Spring, on Border of freſh expoſed only to the 
Morning Sun; and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
Carefully cleared from Weeds, arid thinned where they are tov 
cloſe. The Michuclmas following, they ſhould be taken u 
and tranſplanted where they are df to remain, whi 
ſhould be in a ſhady Place, or under Trees in wilderneſs Quar- 
ters, where. theſe Plants will thrive exceeding well, and 
when they flow in the Spring, will make an agreeable Variety, 
in ſuch Places where better Plants will not live, which renders 
them worthy of a Place in large Gardens, 
| The tenth Sort is very common in the warmeſt Parts 6f A. 
merica, Afia, and Africa, The Seeds of this Sort are frequent- 
ly brought to England from the We/f- Indics for their Beduty ; 
2 round and hard, and of a bright ſcarlet Colour, with a 
black Eye, and are ſomewhat leſs than Peas. Theſe Seeds are 
by the Inhabitants of the Countries, where they naturally 
grow, ſtrung, and wore about their Necks for Ornament, And 
the Leaves of the Plant are ſometimes uſed inſtead of Liquo- 
rice, being eſteemed good for the dry Gripes, 
is Plant twiſts itſelf round whatever Trees or Shrubs grow 
near it, and will riſe to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, and 
will continue ſeveral Years. The Flowers are produced on 
1 growing in a cloſe Spike or Bunch, which 
are ſh like thoſe of the Kidney-bean, and are of a pale 
purple Colour; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort thick Pods, in 
which are contained the Seeds. | 
The eleventh Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr, Ho/toun in 
Jamaica, and the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth Sorts, were 
diſcovered by the ſame Gentleman, at La Vera Cruz in the 
= Mil- Indies. Theſe five laſt-mentioned Sorts, being 
atives of warm Countries, are very tender; fo muſt be pre- 
ſerved in Stoves, otherwiſe they will not live in England. 
Theſe are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in 
the Spring, in ſmall Pots, filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving frequently 
to moiſten the otherwiſe the Seeds will not grow (eſpe= 
cially thoſe of the tenth, Sort, which are very hard, and will 
ſometimes remain a whole Seaſon in the Ground, where 
are Zoe dry). When the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
carefully taken out of the Pots, and each tranſplanted into ſe- 
parate ſmall Pots, filled with rich Earth, and then plunged 
again into the Tan- bed, obſerving to ſhade them until the 
have taken Root; after which Time they ſhould have fret 
Air admitted to them every Day in warm Weather, and muſt 
be frequently water d. ith this Management the Plants will 
make a gy” Progreſs, and in a few Weeks thoſe of the tenth 
Sort will reach the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, unleſs the Frame 
be very high ; ſo theſe ſhould then be taken out, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed in the Stove, where they may have room to 
grow. \, Theſe Plants ſhould be ſupported by Sticks, or placed 
near 1 TFrellaſe, to which the Id be faſtened, otherwiſe 
they will trail about whatever Plants grow near them, 
other Sorts being of humbler Growth, may be kept in 
the Hot-bed until Michaelmas, when the Nights % in to be 
cold; at which Time they ſhould'be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Barł · bed, where they muſt be treated as 
other tender exotick Plants; by which Method they may be 
preſerved thro* the Winter, and the following Summer the 
will produce Flowers. Theſe Plants are perennial, ſo that if 
they ſhould not perfect their Seeds, the Plants may be main- 
tained for ſeveral Years. 


ORYZA'; Chr, of tre; to dig, becauſe the Earth muſt 
be dug before the Seeds are ſotyn) Rice. 
The Characters are; 
I hath its Grains difpoi'd int 4 Panicle, which dre dlmift of 
an oval Figure, and are cover d with a thick Huſt, ſomewhat 
like Barley. a= 
There is but one Species of this Plant; viz. 
_ Orvza,/ Matth. Rice. 


- This Grain is greatly cultivated" in moſt of the Eaſtern 
Countries, where it is the chief Support of the Inhabitants ; 
and great wr) of it are brought into England and other 
European Countries every Vear, Where it is in great Eſteem 
for Puddings; &c. it being too tender to be produc'd in theſe 
Northern Countries, without the Aſſtſtance of artificial Heat: 
But from ſome Seeds which were formerly ſent to Soteth=Caro- 
Ina, there. have been great Quantities produc d, and it is found 
to ſucceed equally as! well there as in its native: 3 
ö Wnien 


This Plant grows upon moiſt Soils, where the Ground can 
Y Water after it is come up ; ſo that whoever 


Seeds upon a Hot-bed : And when the ome | 
they ſhould be tranſplanted: into Pots fill'd with rich light 
Earth, and placed in Pans of Water, which ſhould be plunged 
into a Hot-bed, and as the Water waſtes, ſo it , from 
Time to Time, be renew'd again: In July theſe Plants may 
be ſet abroad in a warm Situation, ſtill preſerving the Water in 
the Pans, otherwiſe they will not thrive; and towards the 
latter End of Auguft they will produce their Grain, which 
will ripen tolerably well, provided the Autumn proves favour- 
able. — | | 
OSIER. Vide Salix. a a 
OsMUNDA, The Oſmund Royal, or flowering Fern. 
This is one of the Kinds of Fern which is 1 
from the other Sorts, by its producing Flowers on the Lop of 
the Leaves, whereas the others for the moſt part dy Mey 6 
on the Back of their Leaves. | Nr 
There is but one Kind of this Plant, which grows wild in 
England ; but there are ſeveral Sorts of them which grow in 
America ; but as they are ſeldom kept in Gardens, 0 ſhall 
not enumerate their Species. | 3 
The common Sort grows on Bogs in ſeveral Parts of Eng- 
land; fo whoever hath an Inclination to tranſplant it into Gar- 
dens, ſhould place it in a moiſt ſhady Situation, otherwiſe it 
will not thrive. | 


* OX-EYE. Vide Buphthalmum. 
OXYACANTHA. Piade Berberris. 


OXYS ; Wood- ſorrel. 
The Characters are; 0 


It hath a bell-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, having 
its Brim wide expanded, and cut into ſeveral Diviſions : The 
Pointal, which riſes > © the Flower-cup, becomes an oblong, 
membraneous Fruit, divided into five ſeminal Cells, opening out- 
ward from the Baſe to the Top, an inclofing Seeds which art 
from their Lodges, by reaſon * the elaſtit Force of the Membrane 
which involves them. | 1 | | 

Tue Species are; 1 

i. Oxys flore albo. Tourn. Common Wood-ſorrel, with 

a white Flower. | 


2. Oxvs flore purpuraſcente. Tourn. Wood-ſorrel, with a 


purpliſh Flower. 
3. Oxys lutea. J. B. Wood-ſorrel, with a yellow Flower. 
4. Oxvs lutea Americana erectior. Tourn, Upright yellow 


Wood- ſorrel of America. | 
5. Oxys bulboſa Africana rotundifolia, caulibus & floribus 
purpureis amplis. Hort. Amſt. Round-leav'd African Wood- 
ſorrel, with large purple Flowers. j 
6. Oxys bulboſa A thiopica minor, folio cordato, flore ex al- 
bids purpuraſcente, Hort. Amſt. +4 | | 
7. Oxys Americana, flore rubro, S Inſt. R. H. 
American W ood-ſorrel, with a red Flower, and a fibroſe 
Root. |; tt 
8. Oxvs lutea fruteſcens Americana, trifolii bituminoſi facie. 
Plum. Cat. Yellow ſhrubby American Wood - ſorrel, with the 
Face of ſtinking Trefoil. | 
9. Ox vs purpurea Virginiana, radice ſquammata. Inft.R, H. 
Purple Wood- ſorrel of Virginia, with a ſcaly Root. 
10. Oxxs bulboſa Africana rotundifalia, caulibus virentibus, 
floribus amplis purpureis. Breyn, Cent. Bulbous-rooted African 
2 ſorrel, with round Leaves, green talks, and large purple 
owers. 1 * 
11. Ox s lutea annua, floribus dentatis. Feuillie. Obſ. Vel- 
low annual Wood-ſorrel, with indented Flowers. | 
12. Oxys roſeo flare, erectior, vulgo Culle. Feuillte: Obſ. 
; 1 8 — 3 with a 2 Flower, vulgarly 
d Culle. Mr | ts abi 


13. Ox vs ampli e lutes. Feuillie. Obhſ. Wood - ſorrel 
with the largeſt yellow Flower. 
14. Ox vs luteo flore, radice craſſiſſimd. Feuillie. Obſ. Wood- 


ſorrel with yellow Flowers, and a very thick Root. 


The firſt Sort grows wild in Woods, and other ſhady Places, 
in divers Parts of England, and flowers in April and May. 
This is the Sort which is directed by the College of Phyſicians 
of London to be uſed in Medicine; but the Markets are gene- 
rally ſupplied with the fourth Sort, which is not near ſo good, 


having very little Taſte ; But the People who cultivate medi- 


cinal Plants for the rn atm ted this Plant in . 
Gardens, becauſe it grows tall, and ches out — 
that they can readily gather and tie it up in Bunches for dal 
Whereas the true cloſe to the Around, e 
Leaf riſes with a Foot- ſtalk from the Root, which renden 
troubleſome to gather in Quantities ; but thoſe who uſe"; Rt 
Medicine ſhould be careful to have the true Sort ; the Tian 
for which is always in the ie the me 
by 


8 in 
ket till 


Who are 
Taſte of 


—— Perſons 
curious in ence in the 
N the common OT hap two Sorts 
ts, and multiply greatly ir creeping Roots 
Seeds. The ſhould be planted in a mail th Booker a 
early in the Spring or at Michaelmas, that they may be rooted 
before the Froſt comes on. When the Plants are once «<<. 
bliſhed in the Border, hay, will ſcatter their Seeds, and increas 
greatly. This common Wood-ſorrel is a much more 
cid in Sallads, than the common Sorrel; for which — 
a Border of it ſhould not be wanting in the Kitehen- garden 
The third Sort is an abiding Plant, and increaſes greatly by 
its trailing Branches, which put out Roots at every Joint; 2 
alſo by its Seeds, which are caſt abroad when 99 the El. 
ſticity of the Veſſels in which they are contained, which reg. 
ders it difficult to fave the Seeds ; for when they are ripe, 0h 
the firſt. Touch, the Pods burſt, and throw) out the Seed, 
This is tender, and muſt be ſheltered under a Frame in Win. 
ter ; otherwiſe it will not abide the Froſts, when they m 


N "FE ER: | 
fourth Sort is an annual Plant. This was orio; 
brought from North- America ; but where-ever it is . 
and permitted to ſcatter its Seeds, it will maintain itſelf with 
out any further Care, it being a very hardy Plant; and i 
now become more common than our own Sort in the Londa 
Markets. ; Eg 1 
The fifth and fixth Sorts are preſerved in ſome curious G 
dens for Variety. The fifth Sort produces large purple Floy 
ers, which make a very pretty Appearance, and continue i 
Beauty a long Time, which renders it worthy of a Place it 
every Collection of Plants. The fixth Sort hath not mug 
Beauty in its Flowers, but is planted in curious Gardens fx 
Variety. Theſe two Sorts have bulbous Roots, which incrale 
pretty faſt, (eſpecially the ſixth) by which they are eaſily pro 
3 Theſe muſt be planted in Pots filled with freſh light 
; and in Winter they ſhould be placed under a comma 
Hot-bed Frame, where they ſhould have as much free Air 3 
2 in mild Weather; but they muſt be ſheltered fron 
roſt, otherwiſe they will not live in this Country. In Sum 
mer they muſt be expoſed in a ſhady Situation, and in dy 
Weather muſt be often refreſhed with Water. 

The ſeventh, ninth, and tenth Sorts may be treated in the 
ſame Manner as the former; theſe are preſerved in curiow 
Gardens for the ſake of Variety, | 

The eighth Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in ſome 
of the French Settlements in America; it was alſo found by the 
late Dr. Houſtoun near La Vera Cruz, where it was growing 
in great Plenty. This Sort riſes to the Height of two Feet a 
more, and becomes a little Shrub, but it hath little Acidity in 
the Leaves. This is tenderer than either of the former Sorts 
ſo ſhould be kept warmer in Winter, otherwiſe it will not li 

The eleventh Sort is an annual Plant, which is cultivatedin 

all the Gardens of Lima and Peru in the Spaniſh Weft- Indi, 

for its grateful acid Tafte, it being much uſed by the [nhabi 

tants of thoſe Places in all their Sauces. This Sort — : 
owers 


than the common upright American Kind; the 
yellow edged with purple. | | 

The twelfth Sort grows plentifully in Chili in the Span 
Weſft- Indies, It hath beautiful roſe-coloured Flowers, ant 
| 2 about the ſame Height as the common upright Aaurrice 


The thirteenth Sort ſeldom riſes above two Inches high) 
doth not branch as do the former Kinds; this hath very larg 
7 Flowers: It grows plentifully on the Borders of 


iver of Plate. 
large thick Roots, out © 


The fourteenth Sort hath very 
which come up the Leaves, which are of a bright green Cole 
on their upper Side, and of a Violet-Colour underneath. 
grows on all the Mountains of Peru. | 

All theſe Sorts, being Natives of warm Countries, are ſome 
what tenderer than thoſe before-mentioned, ſo muſt be plac 
* = — in Winter; but in Summer the) ir 

| to the open Air, and muſt be plentifully water 
ary Weather, ſe Plants will all of — produce Seeds 
this Country, by which they may be propagated. 
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4 8 en rn 8 re. 
e clear'd from Weeks, andin 
OO OOO 1244 4.11 Yery dry Weather refreſb'd with Water, which wall great. 
e Lage * ly for würd their Growth. In this Bed they ſhould remain. 
1 Hacer WA Years before-they are tranſplanted, -obſerving, i 


=, þ 
Ae tumn, When the Leaves are decay d, to ſpread. 4 FA 
Abus, 0347 Cerafas, | rich Earth over the Beds about' an Inch ick, and con- 
e e eee e e ee om eee 

ONIA; [fo'call'd of Pen the Phyſician, becauſs * When you tranſplant chem, {which ſhould be. dene ic 
125 to have cured Pluto, being r Hale, September ) you muſt epare ſome Beds of freſh light * 


% +his Herb] The Peony. _ which ſhould. be. dug and well -cleans'd from the f 
with this Herb] TNA a | all noxious Weeds ; then plant the Roots therein fix Inc 
The Charaerrare; © KA afunder, and about three Inches deep. In theſe Beds they 

I: hath a Flower compos'd of ſeveral Leaves, which are may remain untill they flower ;, after which. they, may be. 
plac'd orbicularly, and expand in Form of a Roſe; out of tranſplanted where you delign they ſhould grow. It is very 
whoſe mpalement riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes proves there may be ſome Varieties obtained from the 
„ Fruit, in which ſeveral little Horns, bent downwards, are of theſe Plants, as is common in moſt other r 
aber d, as it were, imo a little Head, cover d with Down, ſo that thoſe which produce beautiful Flowers may lac d 
qpenin lngthwiſe, containing 'many globular Seeds, in the Flower-garden, but ſuch as continue fingle or ill- 

RT A U PORE AION. Ran 9. ponds, 

Male Peony. n r a af vs 0 ths Y 
= Pen mas major, flore incarnato. Hort. Eyft. The The Portugal Peony may alſo be propagated either by 
Male Peony, with a Fleſh-colour'd Flower, Seeds or parting of the Roots in the ſame Manner as the 

| P&ONTA communis vel famina, C. B. P. The fe- other Sorts, but ſhould have a lighter Soil, and a warmer Si- 

2 Peony. gps 6 tuation. The Flowers of this kind are ſingle, but do ſmell 

4. PzoN1A fiemina, flore Hoke rubro majore. C. B. P. very ſweet, which renders it worthy of a Place in every 


Female Peony, with a large, double, red Flower. good Garden, 

5, PXONIA pleno flore rubro, minor. J. B. Peony, with | ; | 
1 leſſer, double, red NY | 1 PALIURUS: Chriſt's Thorn. 

6. PzONIA flore exalbido pleno, major. C. B. P. Great- yur 87 | | 
er Peony, with Lebte, whitiſh Flower. The Qurackers * . | 

1. Pxox1A' Luſtanica, 2 lici odorato, Portugal 1 hath ng Jtarp Sines ; the Flower conf of five Leaves, 
Pemy, with a ſingle ſweet-[cented Flower. which e in Form of a Roſe ; out of the Flower-cup (which 


8. Pzon1A' mas, foliorum ſegmentis amplioribus. C. B. #5 divided into everal Segments) riſes the Pointal, which be- 
P. Male Piony, af ry peaks axon . Segments. comes a Fruit ſbap d lite a Bonnet, having a Shell 7 b- 

9. PXONIA tenuius laciniata, ſubtus pubeſcens, flore 2 bular, which is divided into three Cells, in each of which is 
jureo, C. B. 2 Piony . 3 Jagge Leaves, which contain d one roundiſh Seed.” 
are downy underneath, and a purple Flower. | , ny n 

10, Paonri aquiline foliis, C. B. P. Piony with a We have but one Species of this Plant; vis. 
columbine Leaf. Parrturus, Dod. Chriſt's Thorn. 

11, PzoN1A flore variegato; C. B. P. ; | 

12. PX0N1A folio ſubtus incano, flore albo vel pallido. C. This is by many Perſons ſuppos'd to be the Plant from 
J. P. Piony with Leaves hoary underneath, and white or which the Crown of "Thorns which was put upon the Head 
xle Flowers. of our Saviour, was compos'd:: The Truth of which is ſup- 

3 ported by many Travellers of Credit, who affirm, That 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is chiefly propagated for the this is one of the moſt common Shrubs in the Country of 
koots, which are us'd in Medicine; for the Flowers being Fudea ; and from the Pliableneſs of its Branches, which 
ile, do not afford near ſo much Pleaſure as thoſe with may be eaſily wrought into any Figure, it may afford a 
tuble Flowers, nor will they 4bide near fo long in Beauty. Probability, 

The ſecond Sorts hath larger ſingle Flowers than the firſt, It may be propagated by laying down its tender Branches 
but yes 47 of a paler Colour: This is preſerv'd by Per- in the Spring of the Year; which if carefully ſupply'd with 
fns who are curious in collecting the various Kinds of Water in dry Weather, will take Root in a Year's time, 
Flowers, but is not ſo much eſteem'd as thoſe which fol- and may then be taken off from the old Plant, and tranſ- 
bw. | planted where it is to remain. 

All the Sorts with double Flowers are preſerv'd in curious The beſt Time for tranſplanting this Plant is in the Be- 
Gardens for the Beauty of their Flowers ; which, when in- pinning of April, juſt before it begins to ſhoot, obſerving to 
termix'd with other large growing Plants in the Borders of lay ſome Mulch upon the Ground about their Roots to pre- 
urge Gardens, do add to the Variety, and the Flowers are vent 'em from drying, as alſo to refreſh them now and then 
rery ornamental in Baſons or Flower-pots, when plac'd in with a little Water until they have taken freſh Root, after 


F 5 © PE  — 


- Rooms. which they will require but very little Care, They are very 
oy They are all 8 hardy, and will grow in almoſt hardy, and will gow to be ten or twelve Feet high, if 
any Soil or Situation, which renders them more valuable, planted in- a dry Soil, and a warm Situation, There is lit- 


fr they will thrive under the Shade of Trees; and in ſuch tle Beauty in this Plant, but it is kept in Gardens as a Cu- 
Places they will continue much longer in Beauty. | rioſity. | 

They are propagated by parting their Roots, which mul- ES "7 
tyly very af. The beſt E-afon for tranſplanting them, is PALMA ; The Palm-Tree. 
wards the Latter end of Auguſt, or the Be inning of Sep- | 
nber ; for if they are remov'd after their Roots have ſhot The Characters are | 
"a new Fibres, they ſeldom flower ſtrong the ſucceeding It hath. a Jingle unbranch'd Stalk ; the Leaves are diſpos'd 


— 


mmer. | in a circular Form on the Top, which when they wither, or 
In parting of theſe Roots, you ſhould always obſerve to fall off with Age, new ones always ariſe out of the Middle of 
preſerve a Bug upon the Crown of each Off-ſet, otherwiſe the, remaining ones; among which, certain Sheaths or plain 


dey will come to nothing; nor ſhould you divide the Roots Twigs break forth, opening from the Bottom to the Top, very 
do ſmall, (eſpecially if you have regard to their blowing full of Flowers and Clufters of Embry0's. | 
the following Year;) for , when their Off-ſets are weak, RY 

many times don't flower. the ſucceeding Summer, or The Species are; 8 

produce but one Flower upon each Root: But 1, PALMA mejor. C. B. P. The greater Palm or Date- 

Where you would multiply them in Quantities, you may tree. | Wi N 
hide them as ſmall as you- pleaſe, provided there be a Bud 2, PE Ma minor. C. B. P. The Dwarf Pain, with 
0 each Off-ſet; but then they ſhould be planted in a Nur- prickly Footſtalks. by ou 
-bed, for a Seaſon or two, to get Strength, before they 3. PALMA Hraſilienſit prumfera, folio pheatili ſeu flabelli- | 
we phc'd in the Flower Garden. +» form, caudice ſquamato. Rai Hi. The Palmetto-tree, 

de ſingle Sorts may be propagated from Seeds (which 4. PALMA alti non ſpingſa, } pruniformi minore 
©. generally produce in Quantities, where the Flow- racemoſo ſparſe. Shan, Cat, bbage-tree.. 


ine permitted to remain; )- which ſhould be ſown in the 5. PALMA foliorum, pediculis ſpinoſis, fruttu pruniformi 
e of Auguſt upon a Bed of light freſh'Earth, covering luteo oleoſo,, Shan. Cat. The oily. Paln- tree. 

pen over about half an Inch thick with the ſame light 6. PALMA tata ſpinoſa major, fruttu pruniformi. Slaan. 

n: The Spring following the Plants will come up; Cat. The great — 2 5 8 
3H. 5 7. PALMA 
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7. PALMA humilis daftyli tre radice repentiffima pholifera, 
Als flabelliformi, pedune 9 7 fr'w b, Boerh, Ind, The 
Dwarf Paln, with ſcarcely any Prickles upon the Foot- 


ſtalks. 

8. PALMA foliis longiſſimis lis, abſque ullo pedunculo ex 
caudice glabro enatis, Boerh. Ind. The ro oy F 
"9. PALMA Faponica, ſpinoſis pediculis, polypodu folio. Par. 
Bo: The —— from apan, with prickly f. ootſtalks, 
and a Leaf like Pop. 


| Theſe are all the Sorts of Palms I have obſerv'd now grow- 
* the Engliſh Gardens. 
Theſe Plants may be eaſily produc'd from the Seeds = 
vided are freſh) ; which ſhould be ſown in Pots fill'd 
with light rich Earth, and plung'd into a Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark ; which ſhould be kept in a moderate Temper, and the 
Earth frequently refreſh'd with Water, 

When the Plants are come up, they ſhould be each plant- 
ed into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd with the ſame light rich 
Earth, and plung'd into a Hot- bed again, obſerving to re- 

freſh em with Water, as alſo to let them have Air in Pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and the Bed in which 
are plac'd : During the Summet-time they ſhould re- 
main in the ſame Hot*bed, but in Augy/? you ſhould let 
them have a great Share of Air to harden them againſt the 
Approach of Winter ; for if they are too much forc'd, they 
will be ſo tender as not to be preſery'd through the Winter 
without much Difficulty, eſpecially if you have not the Con- 
veniency of a Bark-Stove to keep them in. 
The Beginning of October, you muſt remove the Plants 
into the Stove, placing them where they may have a great 
Share of Heat (theſe being ſomewhat tenderer, while young, 
than after they have acquir'd ſome Strength); tho' indeed, 
they may be ſometimes preſerv'd alive in a cooler Situation, 
yet their Progreſs would be ſo much retarded, as not to re- 
cover their Vigour the ſucceeding Summer : Nor is it worth 
the Trouble of raiſing theſe Plants from Seeds, where a Per- 
ſon has not the Conveniency of a good Stove to forward their 

Growth; for where this is wanting, they will not grow to 
any tolerable Size in eight or ten years. 

henever theſe Plants are remov'd, (which ſhould be done 

once a Year) you muſt be very careful not to cut or injure their 
large Roots, which is ry bh to them, but you ſhould 
clear off all the ſmall Fibres which are inclinable to Mouldi- 
neſs; for if theſe are left on, they will, in time, decay, and 
hinder the freſh Fibres from coming out, which will greatly 
retard the Growth of the Plants. | 
The Soil in which theſe Plants ſhould be plac'd, muſt be 
compos'd in the following manner ; viz. A third Part of 
light freſh Earth taken from a Paſture-ground, a third part 

Sea-ſand, and the other part rotten Dung, or Tanners Bark: 

| Theſe ſhould be carefully mix'd, and laid in a Heap three or 
_. four Months at leaſt before it is us'd, but ſhould be often 
turn'd over, to prevent the Growth of Weeds, and to 
ſweeten the Earth, | 

You ſhould alſo obſerve to allow them Pots proportionable 
to the Sizes of the Plants, but you muſt never let them be 
too large, which is of worſe Conſequence than if they are too 
ſmall. During the Summer- ſeaſon, they ſhould be frequent- 
ly refreſh'd with Water, but you muſt be careful not to give 
it in too great Quantities ; and in Winter they muſt be now 
and then refreſh'd, eſpecially if they are plac'd in a warm 
Stove, otherwiſe they will require very little Water at that 
Seaſon, | 

Theſe Plants are moſt of them very low Growers even 
in their Native Countries, notwithſtanding they do arrive to 
a great Magnitude ; for it has been often obſery'd by ſeveral 
of the old Inhabitants of thoſe Countries, that the Plants of 
ſome of theſe Kinds, have not advanc'd two Feet in Height 
in twenty Years ; ſo that when they are brought into theſe 
Countries, it can't be expected they ſhould advance very faſt, 
eſpecially where there is not due Care taken to preſerve them 
warm in Winter: But however flow of Growth theſe Plants 
are in their Native Countries, yet they may be with us great- 
1 by placing the Pots in a Hot-bed of Tanners 

rk ; which ſhould be renew'd as often as is neceſſary, and 
the Plants always preſerv'd therein both Winter and Sum- 
mer, obſerving to ſhift them into larger Pots as they advance 
in Growth, as alſo to ſupply them with Water: In which 
Management I have had ſeveral of them come on very faſt ; 
for I obſerve the Roots of theſe Plants are very apt to root 
into the Bark (if their Pots remain a conſiderable Time with- 
outſhifting) where they meet with a gentle Warmth, and 
the Moiſture ariſing from the Fermentation of the Bark, doth 
preſerve their Fibres plump and vigorous. | 

The Date Palm is of very flow Growth with us, but is 
eaſily produc'd from Seeds, taken out of the Fruit, which 


- LM * 


are brought into England in great Plenty; but t 
very few of theſe Plants of any — Size ment 
in the Engliſh Gardens. . e 
The Dwarf Palni, with prickly Fooetſtalks, as alſo that 
with few*'Prickles, are of humble Growth in their Nat, 
Countries, ſeldom riſing above four or five Feet high, but Mi 
extend their Roots very far, and increaſe thereby in the Em 
ſame Manner as the common Fern doth, ſo that the waſle 
Ground which is not cultivated, is over-run with the Plants 
the Leaves of which the Inhabitants cut, and ſend into the, 
Countries to make Flag-Brooms. Theſe grow in Spain 
Portugal and Italy, and are much hardier than any gf the 


other Sorts. | | 
t from the W:}t- Indies, where 


The Palmetto-Tree is br 
it grows to be a very large Tree; the Leaves of which the 
Inhabitants thatch their Houſes withal, for which Purpoſe 
they are very uſeful in thoſe Countries : Theſe Leaves, be. 
fore they are expanded, ate cut, and brought into E 
to make Womens plaited Hats, which were, a few Ye 
fince, greatly in Faſhion ; and the Berries of theſe Trees 
were formerly much in Uſe in England for Buttons, The, 
were ſome of the chief Commodities which the Bern 
Ifands did afford for ManufaQtory, but, at preſent, they a 
both diſus'd'in England, | 

The Cabbage- Tree is very common in the Caribbee I, 
where it grows to a prodigious * 3 Ligen, in his Hitec 
ry of Barbados, ſays, There are ſome of theſe Trees ahoje 
two hundred Feet high, and that it is commonly a hundre 
Years before they arrive at Maturity enough to produce Fruit: 
The Leaves of this Tree envelope each other, fo. that thoſ 
which are inclos'd, being depriv'd of the Air, are blanc 
which is the Part the Inhabitants cut for Plait for Hats, C. 
and the Gemma or young Shoots are pickled, and ſent into 
England by the Name of Cabbage : But whenever thi; Par 
is cut out, the Trees are deſtroy'd, nor do they riſe agan 
from the old Roots, ſo that there are very few Trees le re- 
maining near Plantations, except for . for ther 
Stems being exceeding ftrait, and their Leaves being pro- 
duc'd very regularly at Top, do afford a moſt beautiful Pro- 
ſpect ; for which Reaſon the. Planters generally ſpare two « 
three of them near their Habitations, 


The Oih Paln grows in great Plenty on the Coaſt « 
Gurney, as alſo on 3 Verd Iſland, where they grow a 
high as the Main- But theſe Tres have 


aſt of a Ship : 

been tranſplanted to Jamaica and | rar og in both which 
Places they thrive very well. The Inhabitants make an Cd 
from the Pulp of the Fruit, and draw a Wine from the Bog 
of the Trees, which inebriates ; and with the Rind of tet 
Trees they make Mats to lie upon. This Sort will eaſly rt 
from Seeds, and if kept warm, will grow much faſter than 
the Date Palm. 

The Macaw-Tree is very common in the Caribe Iſland, 
where the Negroes pierce the tender Fruit, from whence 
flows out a pleaſant Liquor, which they are very fond of; 
and the Body of the Free affords a ſolid Timber, with 
which they make Javelins, Arrows, &c. and is by ſome ſup 
pos'd to be a Sort of Ebony. This Tree grows very flow, and 
| 19 to be kept very warm in Winter. 

he Dragon Tree is very common in the Madera's andthe 
Canary 1lands, where they grow to be large Trees; fron 
the Bodies of which it is ſuppos'd the Dragon's Blood doth 
flow, This Plant ariſes very eaſily from the Seeds, and 
when it has acquir'd ſome Strength, is pretty hard. 

The Japan Palm Tree is, at preſent, very rare in Ax. 
land, being only in two or three curious Gardens: It vil 
come up from Seeds, if they are freſh, but the Plants mult 
be kept very warm, eſpecially while young, otherwiſe the) 
will not live through out Winters. 

All forts of Palms are worthy of being preſery'd by thoſe 
who are curious in maintaining Exotict Plants, for the ſin- 
gular Structure of their Parts and Beauty of their Lees 
which make an agreeable Variety amongſt other cure 


Plants, 
To this Article muſt be added ; _ 
1. PALMA cujus fructus ſeffilis Faufel dicitur. C. B. P 
The OOO whoſe F = Fane, Hu 
2. PALMA altiſima non ſpinoſa, fructu 0, 
The talleſt ſmooth 1 wn, oblong Fruit, calle 
Mountain Cabbage. 3s: N 
3. PALMA coccifera, complicato folio, frudtu mine. # 


The nut-bearing Palm, with a folded Leaf, a ſmall 
ruit. ä 

4. PALMA Malabarica, floſculis flellatis, fre ny 
Huammato. Plum. Palm- e le with ſmall ſt 
lowers, and a long ſcaly Fruit. | 


« 


5. PALM 
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E PALMA dactylifera, uttu accerimo. Plum. Date- 
bearing Palm- tree, with a ſharp Fruit. 
6, PALMA montana Malgbarica, folio * 
to, flore albo racemoſo, fruttu rotunds, Plum. a 
palm- tree of Malabar, with a large ſharp folded Leaf, white 
Flowers growing in Bunches, a round Fruit. : 
' PALMA prunifers Japonenfis, H. L. B. Plum- bearing 
of . | 
8. CD dattylifera & vinifera. Plum. Date and Wine · 
bearing Palm- tree. : | 
9. PALMA dattylifera aculeata minima. Pham, The leaſt 
ickly Date-bearing Palm-tree. 38 N 
10. PALMA coccifera, coflarum lateribus aculeatis, Plum. 
Nut-bearing Palm-tree, with Spines growing on the Stalks. 
11. PALMA dafiylifera latifolia, Pham. Broad-leaved 


12. PALMA Indica coccifera anguloſa. C. B. P. 

Cocoa Nut vulgo. | 
I he firſt Sort here mentioned is a Native of the Eaff-In- 

lit: The Fruit of this Kind is directed by the College of 
Phyſicians to be uſed in Medicine, but it is rarely brought 
to England. The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by the late 
Dr. Houſtoun, growing on the Hills near La Vera Crux; the 
Fruit of this Kind is about an Inch and half in Length, and 
near two Inches in Circumference. The Flower-buds, 
which are produced in the Centre of the Plants, are by the 
Natives cut, and boiled to eat with their Meat, and are by 
them called the Mountain Cabbage. 

The third Sort grows RT in ſeveral Parts of the 
Spanib Mai- Indies, from whence I have received the Fruit. 
Theſe Fruit are ſhaped exactly like the Cocoa-nut, and are 
incloſed in a Shell in the fame Manner as that ; but theſe 
are not ſo as a Man's Fiſt, whereas the Cocoa-nuts are 

r than a 8 Head. | 

he fifth, ſixth, eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh Sorts, 
grow in ſeveral Places in the Eaft and We/t-Indies; fot by 
ſeveral Writers they are mentioned to grow in the Ea, and 
| have received Fruit of all theſe Sorts from the Vest Indies. 

The ſeventh Sort is a Native of the Eaft-Inaies, from 
whence the Fruit have been brought to England ; but I have 
not heard that this Kind grows in any Part of America. 
This is one of the moſt beautiful Plants, of all the Kind of 
Palms, and deſerves a Place in every good Stove. It is alſo 
of quicker Growth than moſt of the other Sorts ; for I have 
known a Plant of this Kind, riſe to have a fine Stem, in 
eoht or nine Years from the ſowing ; whereas ſome of the 
ather Kinds will not form a Stem in twenty Years. 

Theſe Sorts may be all propagated by their Fruit, which 
ſhould be put into Pots early in the Spring of the Year, and 
lunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; and when the 

ts are come up, they ſhould be treated in the ſame 
Manner as is directed in the former Part of this Article; but 
muſt take Notice, that ſome of theſe Sorts, whoſe Fruit 
have hard Shells, will remain in the Ground a whole Year 
before the Plants will come up, ſo that the Fruit ſhould not 
be thrown out of the Pots, unleſs they are rotten. 

The Cocoa-nut is cultivated in moſt of the inhabited Parts 
of the Ea and M ñ-Indies, but is ſuppoſed a Native of the 
Maldives, and the deſart Iſlands of the Eaft-Indies : From 
whence it is ſuppoſed it hath been tranſported to all the warm 
Parts of America : for it is not found-in any of the inland 
Parts, nor any where far diſtant from Settlements. It is 
one of. the moſt uſeful Trees to the Inhabitants of America, 
who have many of their common Neceſſaries of Life from it. 
The Bark of the Nut is made into Cordage, the Shell of the 
Nut into Drinking-bowls; the Kernel of the Nut affords 
them a wholſome Food, and the Milk contained in the Shell 
a cooling Liquor, The Leaves of the Trees are uſed for 
_ their Houſes, and are alſo wrought into Baſkets, 
- moſt other Things which are made of Oſiers in Eu- 
| This Tree is ted by planting of the Nuts, which 
0 fix Weeks x tae Mbaths Ber acting will come up, 
corded they are freſh, and thoroughly ripe, which is what 
ty of them are, which are brought to England; for they al- 
ns gather them before they are ripe, that they may keep 
ding their Paſſage. So that the beſt way to bring the Nuts 
v England for planting, would be to take ſuch of them as 
re fully r pe, and put them up in dry Sand in a Tub, where 
Vermin may not come to them; and theſe will often 
tout in their Paſſage, which will be an Advantage, becauſe 
tey may be immediately planted in Pots of Earth, and 
* into the Bark- bed. | | | 
1 cle Plants, in the hot Iſlands of America, make conſi- 
enable Progreſs in their Growth ; in-which Places there are 
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we Trees of very great Magnitude ; but in Europe, this 


Plant is of much flower Growth, being many Years before 
it advances to any conſiderable Height; but as the youn 
Leaves of theſe Plants are pretty large, ſo they make a g 
Appearance amongſt other tender exotic Plants, in one or 
two Years time. This Plant is preſerved in ſome curious 
Gardens in England, for Variety, where it muſt be placed 
in the Bark-ſtove, and managed as hath been directed for 
for the other Kinds of Palms ; obſerving, as often as the 
are tranſplanted, not to cut their ftrong Roots, which 18 
generally Death to moſt of the Palm-kind. Theſe Plants 
muſt not be too much confined in their Roots ; for if they 
are, they will make but little Progreſs: Therefore, when 
the young Plants have filled the Pots with their Roots, they 
ſhould be ſhifted into Tubs of a moderate Size, that their 
Roots may have room to extend : but theſe Tubs muſt be 
kept conſtantly plunged into the Bark-bed, otherwiſe the 
Plants will not thrive. The Method of raifing theſe Plants 
from the Nuts, when they are planted before they have 
ſprouted, is fully deſcribed under the Article of raifing exo- 
tic Seeds, in the former Part of this Work, to which the 
Reader is deſired to turn, to avoid Repetition. 

All the Sorts of Palm-trees are Male and Female in dif- 
ferent Trees, and it hath been always ſuppoſed neceſſary, 
that the two ſhould grow near each other, that the Male- 
tree might impregnate the Female, in order to render the 
Female fruitful : and where it has ſo happened that a Female 
Tree grew ingly, it has been aſſerted that the Inhabitants 
have carried Branches of the Male-flowers, taken from Trees 
which grew at a Diſtance, and have faſtened them to the 
Female Trees, without which they have inſiſted, that the 
Female Trees would not produce any Fruit. But this is 
refuted by Father Labat, who affirms, that he knew a ſingle 
Tree of the nts ening Fas, which grew by the Side of 
an antient Convent in Martinico, which produced a large 
Quantity of fair Fruit annually ; tho' there was not any o- 
ther Palm-tree which grew within two Leagues of this: But 
he alſo affirms, that the Stones of theſe Dates would not 
you ; for they had planted many of them for ſeveral Years 
ucceſſively, without ever raiſing a ſingle Plant; and were 
afterwards obliged to procure ſome Dates from Barbary, in 
order to ** them. So that he conjectures, that all 
the Female Trees may produce Fruit, which may appear 
very fair to the Eye; but upon Examination they will be 
found to want the Gem or Bud, which is the Embryo of 
the future Plant, 

This may account for the Fruit of the different Sorts of 
Palms not growing when they are brought to England ; for 
if they are gathered from a Tree growing ſingly, having no 
Male Tree near it to impregnate the Ovary, it may be the 
true Cauſe why they do not ſucceed. Therefore thoſe Per- 
ſons who collect theſe Fruit to propagate them, ſhould always 


obſerve to take them from ſuch Trees as grow in the Neig 
bourhood of the Male. | 


PANCRATIUM, Sea-daffodil, 


The Characters 1 ; 


It hath a tubulous lily-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Lea 
which is deeply cut into yy 3 in 40 40 is a a 
which is bell-ſhaped and ſir-cornered, having a Chive proceed=- 
ing from each Corner, and is joined thereto as a Part of the 
Cup, being of the ſame Colour at Bottom; but the Part imme 
diately under the Apex is green : In the Centre riſes the Pointal, 
which extends beyond the Chives, The Empalement afterwards 
becomes a roundiſh Fruit, which ts a and divided into 
three Parts containing many flat or roundiſh Seeds. 


The Species are; 


1. PaxcRATiun 2 multis Scilla alba parva. 
F. B. Sea-daffadil of Montpelier, by many called the leſſer 
white Squill, 


2. PANCRATIUM floribus rubris, Lob. Pan, Sea- daffodil 


with red Flowers, 

3. PancraTium Mllyricum, floribus albis. Sea-daffodil 
2 2 commonly called the third Narciſſus of Mat- 
thiokus, * 

4. PANCRAFIUM Americanum, floribus niveis, odore balſami 
Peruviani. American Sea-daffodil, with ſnowy Flowers, 
ſmellig like the Balſam of Per. 

. PancraTiuM Americanum, foliis latiſſimis, floribus ni- 
vets majoribus, odore balſami Peruviani, American Sea-daf- 
fodil, with very broad Leaves, and large ſnowy Flowers, 
ſmelling like the Balſam of Peru. | 

Indicum. J. B. Ano- 


6. PANCRATIUM alterum vernum 


ther Indian Sea- daffodil of the Spring. 


7. Pay- 
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PANCRATIUMX Zeylanicum, fore albo odoruto. Sea - therefore 


daffodil of Ceylon, with white ſweet-ſmelling Flowers, 

The firft Sort is very common on the Sea-coaſts of the 
Mediterranean, where it grows in the Sands, The ſecond 
is a Variety of the firſt, differing only in the Colour of its 
Flower. The third Sort grows plentifully on the Sands near 
Naples, and in Sicily, as alſo in ſeveral Iflands of the Archi- 
pelago, but particularly in Zant, where all the Ditches are 
ſtored with it. 

Theſe Plants are very hardy in reſpe& to Cold, and ma 
be propagated by Off- ſets from the Roots: for though they 
produce ripe Seeds in England, yet as the ſeedling Plants are 
many Years before they come to flower, ſo they are ſeldom 
propagated that Way. Theſe Roots ſhould be tranſplanted 
in Juh, after the Leaves and Flower-ſtems are decayed ; 
they ſhould be planted in an Eaſt Border, where they will 
thrive very well, and continue longer in Flower than when 
they are more expoſed to the Sun; but in every other reſpet 
they may be treated as hath been directed for the better Sort 
of Narciſſus. 

The other four Sorts are very tender, and will not live in 
England, unleſs they are preſerved in the warmeſt Stoves, 
Theſe may be procured from the Countries of their natural 
Growth, from whence their Bulbs may be eaſily brought, 
if they are taken out of the Ground when their Leaves begin 
to decay; and after drying them in the Shade, they ſhould 
be put up in Nets or Bags, and hung up, that the Vermin 
may not come to them, 

The fourth Sort is very common in Jamaica, and moſt 
of the Iſlands of America : The fifth Sort was brought from 
the Bahama-Iſſands; the ſixth is very common in the Spa- 
niſh F< wa and the ſeventh is a Native of the Iſland of 
941 theſe Plants increaſe by Off- ſets from their Roots, 


and flower extremely well, if they are planted in Pots filled 


with light rich Earth, and plu into the Bark- bed in the 
Stove, and managed as hath been directed for the tender 
Sorts of Lilio-Narciſſus. 


PANICLE : A Panick is a Stalk diffuſed into ſeveral 
Pedicles, or Foot-ſtalks, ſuſtaining the Flowers or Fruits, 
as in Oats, &c. | 


PANICUM, Panic. 


The Characters are; 


It is a Plant of the millet Kind, differing from that, by the 
Diſpoſition of the Flowers and Seeds, which, of this, grow in 
a cloſe thick Spike. 


The Species are; 


1. Panicum Germanicum, icula minore flavid. 
C. B. P. Yellow German Panic, n — 

2. PANICUM Germanicum, ſue paniculd minore albd. 
C. B. P. White German Panic, with a ſmaller Spike. 

3. PANICUM Germanicum, five paniculd minore purpured. 
C. B. P. Purple German Panic, with a ſmaller Spike. 

4. Panicum Htalicum, frve paniculs majore. C. B. P. 
Italian Panic, with a larger Spike. 

5. Pax Icuu Indicum, fpicd obtuſa cœruled. C. B. P. In- 
dian Panic, with a blue obtuſe Spike. 

6, Panicum Indicum, ſpicd long iſſimd. C. B. P. Indian 
Panic, with a very long Spike. 

7. Panicum Americanum, ſpicd obtuſd brevi In. R. H. 
American Panic, with a ſhort obtuſe Spike. 

8. PAnicuM Americanum, ſpicd longiore acutd. Inſt. R. H. 
American Panic, with a longer pointed Spike, | 

9. PanicuM Indicum altiſſimum, ſpicis ſimplicibus, molli- 
bus, in foliorum alis longiffemis pediculis inſidentibus. Inſi. R. H. 
The talleſt Indian Panic, with a ſoft ſingle Spike, which is 
produced on a long Foot- ſtalk from the Wing of the Leaf. 


The three firſt Sorts are only Varieties, which differ in the 
Colour of the Grain. Theſe are ſowed in ſeveral Parts of 
Europe, in the Fields, as Corn, for the Suſtenance of the 
Inhabitants ; but it is reckoned not to afford ſo good Nou- 
riſument as Millet; however it is frequently uſed in ſome 

arts of Germany, to make Puddings, Cakes and Bread. 

his is not ſo much eſteemed as the Halian Sort; but as it 
will. ripen better in cold Countries than that, fo it is gene- 
rally cultivated, where a better Sort of Grain will not ſuc- 


TheSeeds of theſe Sorts may be ſown in the Spring, at the 
ſame Time as Barley is ſown, and may be managed exactly in 
the ſame Way : but this ſhould not be ſown too thick ; for 
theſe Seeds are very ſmall, and the Plants grow ſtronger, 


of the 
Ground will greatly improve the Corn, In 7 &s 
4 down and dried, ** 


— 


require more Room. The German Bort dot 


ow above three Feet high, unleſs it is ſown on — 


„in which Caſe it will riſe to be four Feet high ; but 
the Leaves and Stems of this Corn are very large; 
to ſtand four or ſive Inches apart, — 2 
up weak, and come to little. Theſe large growing 
ſhould be ſown in Drills at about eighteen Inches apart, (, 
that the Ground may be houghed between the Ro of Con 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and the ſtirri 


\ » 
* * 


will ripen, when it be cut 
ſhould be houſed. | Tg : . 
The Italian Panic grows much than the Germer 
and produces much larger Spikes; ſo this ſhould be allows 
more Room to grow, and otherwiſe it will come to little. 
This is alſo later before it ripens, ſo is not very proper fo, 
cold Countries, | Es, 
The other Sorts are Natives of very warm 
where they are uſed by the Inhabitants to make Bread, The 
grow very large, and require a good Summer, otherwiſe 
will not ripen in this Country, The Seeds of theſe K; 
ſhould be ſown the latter End of March, or the Beginning 
of April, on a Bed of light rich Earth, in a warm Situation. 
They ſhould be ſown in Drills about three Feet aſunder, an 
when the Plants come up, they muſt be kept clear from 
_ and thinned where are At yo When the 
lants are grown pr tall, t ſupported 
Stakes, — he Winds wil break KN 1 
when the Corn begins to ripen, the Birds muſt be kept from 
it, otherwiſe they will ſoon deſtroy it. Theſe Sorts are pre- 
ſerved in ſome curious Gardens for the ſake of Variety, but 
they are not worth cultivating for Uſe in England, - 


PANSIES, ' vide Viola Tricoler. 


PAPAVER. Poppy. 


The Characters are; 


The Flnoer, for the moſt Part, conſg/ts of four Leaves, whid 
are plac'd orbicularly, and expand in Form of a Roſe out of 
whoſe Flower-cup (which conſiſts of two Leaves) riſes the Pri. 
tal, which afterwards becomes a Fruit or Pod, which is oval 
oblong, and adorn'd with a little Head; under which, in ſme 
Species, it open d a Series of Holes quite round, into the Caiy 
of the Fruit, which is defended lengthwiſe with various Len 
or Plates, to which a great Number of very ſmall Seed: al- 
here. | 


The Species are ; 


1. PAPAVER hortenſe, ſemine albo, ſativum Diſaridi, 
album Plinio. C. B. C. Garden Poppy, with white Seeds. 

2. PAPAVER hortenſe, ſemine nigro, Hluęſtre 4 1 
nigrum Plinio. C. B. P. Garden Poppy. with black Seeds 

3. ParAVvER fore pleno, rubrum. Hort. Ey/t, Double 
Red Poppy. 


4. PAPAYER flore pleno, album. C. B. P. Double White 


5. Pa PAVER flore pleno purpures, C. B. P. Double Pu- 
ple Poppy. | 
6, 33 pleno flore, nigrum. C. B. P. Black Doubl- 
flower'd Poppy. a 
7. PAPAVER | Jaciniatis floribus. C. B. P. Poppy with 
jagged Flowers. 
. PAPAVER flore . laciniato eleganter ftriate. Het. 
Ed. Double jagged Poppy, with beautiful ſtrip'd Flow 
ers 


9. Par Av ER Oriental hirſutiſſimum, flore magno. T. Cu. 
Very rough Oriental Poppy, Lich a N FN 
10. PAPAVER erraticum majus, goes W Plau, 
Theophraſto. C. B. P. Red Poppy, or Corn Roſe. 
11. PAPAVER erraticum majus, foliis 2 varigati. 
H. R. Par. Great Wild Poppy, whoſe Flower - leaves 4e 
variegated. 
12. PAPAVER erraticum, flore pleno. 7 B. P. Double 
fes. II. R. Par. 


Wild Poppy, commonly called The 
15 PAPAVER erraticum, flore pleno miniato. 
Wild P ermilion-colour'd Flower. 
EH. R. Par. 


oppy, with a double 
14. PAPA VER erraticum, flore pleno igneo. 
Wild Poppy, with a double fiery Flower. oi 
15. PAPAVER erraticum, Irs ow igneo, marginubu 2 
didis. H. L. Wild Poppy, with a double fiery Flows 
edg'd with white. * RET 
16, PAPAVER erraticum, flore Fc Ph , 
albis. H. R. Wild Poppy, with a double | 
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' The firſt Sort is cultivated, in, Gardens for: mgdicinal Uſe, 
oye ſome ſuppos'd to be the oo from whence the O- 
um is procured :; Of this there are ſeveral Varieties, which 
Piefly diffe in the Colour of their Flowers ; but they are no 
more than ſeminal Variations, and therefore not worth enu- 
this | 


era this FIRCe. ooo ho ann 2g 49.5. 
he Bla ws wild in divers e 5 
Te Seeds of ho Kind are ſold to feed the ; by.che Name 


ws he Oriental Poppy is an abiding Plant, which produces a 
large ſingle Flower in May, which makes a beautiful Ap- 
pearance : This may be propagated from Seeds, or by part- 
ing their Roots ; the beſt time to tranſplant them is at the 
Beginning of March : This muſt have a light Soil, and a 
warm Situation, F L 

The Red Poppy, or Corn Roſe, is never ted in 
Gardens, but is * common upon chalky dry Soils in al- 

moſt every Part of England, where the Plants come up a- 
mongſt the Corn, and are very troubleſome. The Flowers 
of this Kind are brought into the Markets for Medicinal 
Uſe. There are many Varieties of this Plant with double 
Flowers, which are cultivated in the Flower Garden, but 
eſpecially the Dwarf Sort, of which there are ſome with very 
double 4 which are beautifully edged with white; 
theſe are by many Perſons ſown for Edgings to the large 
Borders of the 8 tho' I think them no ways 
proper for this, ſince their Flowers are but of a ſhort Du- 
zation ; and the Plants, when their Seeds are perfected, do 

immediately decay, ſo that they appear unſightly. Beſides, 

where they grow very cloſe, the Flowers are generally ſmall : 
but if they are ſown in Patches upon the Borders, and when 
the Plants come up, are thinned out, ſo as to leave but three 
or four in each Place, they will flower very well, and look 

very beautifully. | 3 

All the Sorts of Poppies ſhould be ſown in Autumn ; (for 

when they are ſown in the Spring, the Plants have not Time 
enough to get Strength before the hot Weather cauſes them 
to run up to flower; ſo that their Flowers are never ſo large 
or double as thoſe ſown in the Autumn). When the Plants 
come up, they ſhould be carefully clear'd from Weeds, which 
is all the Culture they require, (except to pull them up 
where they are too thick) ; for they thrive better when they 
are ſuffer d to remain where they were ſown, than if they 
were tranſplanted : but you ſhould obſerve to let them have 
Room in Proportion to the Growth of the Plants. This 
Sort firſt mention'd grows very large, and tall, therefore 
ſhould be not cloſer than eight or ten Inches. But the Black 
Sort, may ſtand ſomewhat nearer ; tho? this ap hand- 
ſomer when the Plants ſtand ſingle ;. therefore it is the better 
way to ſcatter the Seeds of thoſe which have beautiful Flow- 
ers very thin over the Borders of the Flower-garden : and 
when the Plants come up they may be pull'd out where they 
ae not well ſituated, leaving here and there a Plant, as the 
other Flowers in the Borders will admit, where, at the Sea- 
ſon of their Flowering, they will make a pretty Variety a- 
mongſ the Flowers: but they are of ſhort Duration; and 
having an ill Scent; they are leſs eſteem'd of late Years, ſince 
the Plenty of other more valuable Flowers. 


PAPAVER CORNICULATUM : vide Glaucium. 
PAPAVER SPINOSUM: vide Argemone. 


PAPAYA, Papaw-Tree. 


The Characters are 3 


Tthath a fimple Stalk : the Flowers are Male and Female in 
Gifferent Plants; the Male Flowers (which are barten) dre tu- 
2 ing of. one Beaf, and expand in the form of a 
ar: the Female Flowers conſiſt of ſeveral Leaves, which ex- 
* form 7 a Roſe, out of whoſe Flower-cup riſes tbe 
— whic 2 becomes a fleſby Pratt, Arped like a 
L aber er Melon, containing many ſmall oblong furrow'd 
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1. PAPAY A fruttu' an pen, Prin Plan. The Fe- 
male Papaw-Tree, bearing a Fruit like the 2 J 
2. PAP ALA maximo, is. Mie - The 


Female Papaw- Tree, bearing a Fruit like the Pumkin. 
3. PAPAYA mai, Boerh. Ind. The Male Papaw- Tree. 


Theſe Plants ate very common in the Caribbee' Iflanid; 
where they ariſe from Seeds, and will produce Fruit ig eicht 
or ten” Mont ater, Nine px 7% "7, 6M 

he Fruit is cut before it 1s ripe; and afterwards 

ſoak'd in Water until the — 7 be out, and mee 
and eat as Tiryneps, or baked as Apples; and when ripe; it is 
eaten as Melons with Pepper and Sugar, by the Inhabitants of 
thoſe Countries, |. nog, Fin II 
The Flowers of the Male Sort, as alſo the Fruit of the 
Female, are preſerved; and ſent over as a Sweetmeat to Eu- 
rope, and are ſaid to be very cooling and cordial. x 

In England theſe Plants are preſerved as Curioſities, by 
ſuch as delight in Exoticks : are eaſily raiſed from the 
Seeds, (which are generally brought from the Jef Indies in 
Plenty every Year) which ſhould be ſown upon a Hot-bed in 
February or March ; and when the Plants are come up, the 
ſhould be planted each in a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd with ri 
light Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have 
taken Root; after which, you ſhould let them have Air in 
Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, by raiſing the 
Glaſſes with Bricks, &c, and you muſt often refreſh them 
with Water, l N N | 
When the Plants have grown ſo as to fill the Pots with 
their Roots, they muſt be ſhaken out of them, preſerving 
the Earth as intire as poflible to their Roots, and placed in 
larger Pots, which ſhould be fill'd with the ſame light Earth, 
and plunged again into the Hot-bed, obſerving to give them 
Air and Water, as was before directed: and thus from time 
to time, as the Plants increaſe their Stature, you ſhould ſhift 
them into larger Pots, which will cauſe them to be very 
ſtrong ; and i — keep them in the Hot- bed all the Sum- 
mer, and give them due attendance, they will riſe to ſix or 
ſeven Feet High before Winter. > 1 
In October they ſhould be placed into a new Hot - bed in the 
Bark-ftove with other tender Exotick Plants, where, during 
the Winter Seaſon, they muſt be carefully look'd after, ts 
water and cleanſe them well from Vermin and Filth; and 
the Stove ſhould be kept nearly tothe Anana's Heat, as mark'd 
on Mr. Fowler's Thermometers, in which they will thrive and 
retain their beautiful large Leaves all the F/inter : and the 
Male Sort will often continue to produce freſh Flowers all 
that Seaſon, provided you do not keep them too dry. The 
ſecond Year the Female Sort will flower, and, if duly at- 
tended, will perfect the Fruit the following Spring. | 

Theſe Plants make a very beautiful Appearance (when 
grown large) amongſt other curious Exoticks in the Stove; 
and deſerve a Place in every good Collection of rare Plants. 


PAPILIONACEOUS : A Papilionaceous (or Pea-bloom ) 
Flawer, is ſo call'd, becauſe, in ſome meaſure, it reſembles 
a Butterfly with its Wings expanded : it always conſiſts of 
theſe four Parts ; the Vexillum or Standard, which is a large 
erect Segment or Petal ; the Alz or two Wings, which com- 
poſe the Sides; and the Carina or Keel, which is a concave 
Petal or Segment, reſembling, the lower Part of a Boat; this 
Keel is ſometimes intire, and ſometimes it conſiſts of two 
Petals or Segments adhering pretty cloſely together : Of this 
Tribe are Peas, Beans, Kidney- Beans, Vatches, and other 
Leguminous Plants. | 


PAPPOSE PLANTS, are ſuch as have their Seeds co- 
ver'd with a Down, which adheres to the upper Part of the 
Seed, and are of Uſe to ſpread them when ripe, by ſuſtain- 
ing them in the Air, ſo that they may be convey'd to a great 
Diſtance : Of this Kind are the Sow-thi/tles, Hawhweeds, 


Dandelion, Starworts, &c. 


PARASITICAL PLANTS, are ſuch as are produced 
out of the Trunk or Branches of other Plants; from whence 
they receive their Nouriſhment, and will not grow upon the 
Ground, as the Miſſetoe, &e. 1 


PARIETARIA, [fo called of Parier, Lat. a Wall; be- 
cauſe it grows on old Walls] Pellitory. 
The Characters are; 


11 hath an apetalous Flower, whoſe Plower-cup 
into four Parts, which is * Bellaſbaped, and at 
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bur Stamina (er Thread: ) 


times d =, . A 
the Pointal; 7 5g | 
= an « Seed, ſurrounded by the Flewer-eup : to which 
may be added, the Flowers are produced from the of the 
The Species are; | | 
1. PARIETARIA officinarum,. & Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 
Pellitory of the Wall. | = 


2. PARIETARIA minor, Otymi folio. C. B. P. Leſſer 
Pellitory, with a Baſil Leaf, | 
'The firſt of theſe Plants is ſuppoſed to be the true Sort 
which is recommended by Diaſcoridit for Medicinal Uſe : 
this is the moſt common in Germany, and ſome other Coun- 
thies ; but it is very different from that which grows wild in 
— — the ſecond Sort, tho“ I can't 
poſitively affirm it to be the ſame, * 
.T Plarits grow wild upon old Walls and Buildings 
in Plenty ; but may be cultivated by ſowing their 
Seeds in Autumn, upon 2 gravelly or ſtony Soil, where 
they will thrive much better than in a richer Soil, and are 
| le for Uſe to thoſe which in a moiſt rich 
und ; for tho* in ſuch Places they will often be very 
tank, yet they ate not near fo ſtrongly ſcented. 
© PARKINSONIA. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a polypetalous anomalous Flower, conſiſting of five 
difſumilar Leaves, from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes a rough jointed Point, each Knot or Joint 
containing one kidney-fbaped Seed. 

We know but one Species of this Plant, which is ; 

PARKINSONIA aculeata, foliis minutis, uni cgſſæ adnexis. 
Plum. Nov. Gen, Prickly Parkinſonia, with very ſmall 
Leaves, faſtened to one Middle Rib. 

This Plant was diſcovered by Father Plumier in America, 
who gave it this Name in Honour to the of Mr. 
obn Parkinſon, who publiſhed a univerſal Hiſtory of Plants 

Engliſh, in the Year 1640. | * 

It is very common in the Spaniſh IR but of late 
Years it has been introdued into the Engl; Settlements in 
America, for the Beauty and Sweetneſs of its Flowers. This 
in the Countries where it grows, naturally riſes to be a Tree 
of twenty Feet high or more, and bears long lender 
Bunches of yellow Flowers, which hang down after the 
fame Manner as the Laburnum. Theſe Flowers have a 
molt agreeable ſweet Scent, fo as to perfume the Air to a 
conſiderable Diſtance round about the Trees ; for which 
Reaſon the Inhabitants of the - Indies plant them near 
their Habitations. And tho” this Plant has not been intro- 
duced many Years into the Engh/h Settlements, yet it is now 
become ſo common in all the Iſlands, that but few Houſes 
are without fome of the Trees near it; for it produces 
Flowers and Seeds in Plenty, in about two Years, from 
Seed; ſo that it may ſoon made common in all hot 
Countries : but in _—_ it requires a Stove, otherwiſe it 


will not live thro” the Winter. 
This Plant is p ted by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in ſmall Pots filled with li 


ght freſh Earth early in the Spring, 
and the Pots muſt be plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, where, in about three Weeks or a Month's Time, 
the Plants will come up; when they ſhould be kept clear 
from Weeds, and frequently refreſhed with Water. In a 
little Time theſe Plants will be fit to tranſplant ; which 
ſhould be done very carefully, fo as not to injure their 
Roots. They muſt, be each planted into a half- 
with light freſh Earth, and then plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ftir up the Tan; and 


the Heat of the Sun, until have taken new Root; af- 


ve freſh Air admitted to 
proportion to the Warmth of the Sea- 


ev 

fan, by raiſing of the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed with bricks or 
Stones; and they muſt be conſtantly ſupplied with Water 
every other Day, in warm Weather. With this Manage- 
ment the Plants will grow ſo faſt, as to fill the Pots with 


their Roots by the Beginning of Fuh. ' At which Time 

ſhould be ſhifted into Pots a Bale larger than the for- 
mer, and plunged again into the Bark- bed, provided the 
Plants are not too: tall to remain under the Frame, without 
Danges of being ſcorched by the Glaſſes; in which Caſe 


OS — 
they muſt be plunged into the Bark - bed it the Stove, 
81. 1 have Room to grow. WED, 2 
theſe Plants are very tender, 8 be con. 
ſtantly kept in the Bark - tore, with tender exotic 
Plants of the ſame Country, obſerving in_the Winter "ag 
ſon to refreſh them two or threę times a Week with Wa. 
ter, but it ſhould be given to them ſparingiy in we 
ther. In Summer muſt be ' ſupplied more 'plentifutly 
with Water, and ſhould have 2 rye Share of free Air in 
hot Weather, The Plants muſt alfo be ſhifted every Year 
and as they ou in itude, ſo they ſhould be allowed 
larger Pots, being careful not to over-pot them 3 which i, 
very injurious to moſt Plants, but efpecially to thef, 
tender ones. If the Plants thrive, they wi 
ers the third Year, whey they will make | 
in the Stove. 1 8 wh 


PARNASSIA, Graſs of Parnaſſiu. | 
The Characters are; N | 


It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flnwer, conſiſting Lev 
bottom which are ſmall. fringed, | —4 — fn. of A * 


iſh Colour, and placed orbicularly ; out of the Flowers . 
the Pointal, e turns to „ 


which is oval, having but one Cell, which is with Syed; 
that for the moſt part adhere to a four-fold Placenta, * 
The Species are; i 


1. PARNASSIA ply is & aris. Inſt. R. H. Com- 
mon Marſh-graſs b N * * 22 


naſſus. 
pleno, Common Gras of 


2. PARNASSIA wulearis, flore 
Parnaſſus; with a double Flower. 


The former of theſe Sorts grows wild in moiſt 
in ſeveral Parts of a, (1 but particularly in the North ; 
but it doth not grow in the Neighbourhood of Londen, any 
nearer than on the other Side of Watford, in the low Mes- 
dows by Caſſiaberry, where it is in pretty great Plenty, 
The other Sort is an accidental Variety of the former, 
which has been diſcovered wild, and tranſplanted into Gat- 
dens. This is but rarely to be found, being in very few 
Gardens at preſent, as. | 
Theſe Plants may be taken up from the natural Places of 
their Growth, with Balls of Earth to their Roots, and 
lanted into Pots filled with pretty ſtrong freſh undungd 
Farth, and placed in a ſhad 2 where, if they ue 
conſtantly watered, th wil thrive very well, and flower 
every Summer, But if the Plants are planted in the fil 
Ground, it ſhould be in a very moiſt ſhady Border, other- 
wiſe. they will not live; and the ſhould be as duly water- 
ed, as thoſe in the Pots in dry Weather, to them 
proce r oa * . 
ey ma ropagated by parting of their Roots, whi 
ſhould 2 if March, babes ths put out new Leaves; 
but the Roots ſhould not be divided too ſmall, for that wil 
event their Flowering the following Summer; theſe Roots 
ſhould always be planted in wy ſtrong freſh Earth, for 
they will not thrive in a light rich Soil. In the Spring they 
muſt be conftantly watered, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, 
otherwiſe they will not flower, nor ſhould they be 
oftener than every other Year, to have them ſtrong. 
Plants flower in July, and their Seeds are ripe the latter 
End of Augu/?. | 
It is called Parnaſſia, from Mount Parnaſſus, on which 
it was ſuppoſed to grow; and from the Cattle feeding on it, 
it was called a Graſs, tho* the Plant has no Reſemblance to 
any of the Graſs-kind, but is more like to the Ranuncuw 


in Flower, and the Leayes are pretty broad, oblong and 
ſmooth. | | 


PARONYCHIA, Mountain Knot-graſs. 
The Gharacters are; wy RE 
It hath an apetalous Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Chiu, 
which riſe SID Flawer-cup, c_ 75 72. like the Pel- 
vis, and cut into five Parts for the moſt part like a Crow" 


the Pointal afterwards becomes a round Seed, wrapt 15 in 4 
five-cornered Huſt, which was before the Flower-cup. 


"The Species are; wh PE EEE 
1. PARONYCHYTA Hiſpanica. Cluf. Hiſp. Sponi Mour- 


tain Knot-graſs, os” ran 
2. PARONYCHITA Narbonenfis eref?a. Iſt, K. H. Up- 
right 2 K of Narbonne. fill : 
„ PARONYCHITA nica fapina | 7 © 
* compactis. Infl, 2 27 Low roller Mountain = 


. 
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3 : * 
19 


47 — , 
graſs, with 2 thickweed Leaf, and toy Heads leſs com- 
with i: 8 * FJ 5 : 61 v 794 


| $973 1941 
4. PARONYCHIA 


thy Span — « Arg : 
E Knot, wick 


uti. Inft. N. Ff. Portugal 


pi evonit Orimcoli ber er ferpill fills; Mere, 
an Panon Eaſtern Mountain 2 ory a Mo- 


ther of Thyme-leaf. 2 | | 
kve Sorts firſt mentioned grow wild in Spain, Ps 
„end the South of France, where they are found 
he Sea, on the Sides of Banks ; but the fixth Sort was 


near t | . 

covered by Dr. Teurmefort in the Levant. They are all 
— 4 ieoked and fourth Sorts) low Plants, which 
trail on the Ground, in the ſame Manner as our 
Knot-gras, but continue ſeveral Years, 

Theſe Plants are preſerved by thoſe who are curious in 
Botany, for the ſake of Variety; but are ſeldom admitted 
into other Gardens: tho" the firſt Sort may have Room 
in every good Garden, for the fine Appearance it makes in 
Autumn, when the filvgry ſcaly Heads, which are produ- 
ced at every Joint of the Branches, make a —4 Shew, 

They may all be gated by ſowing of thei Feeds on 
2 Bed of light freſh Earth, in an open Situation, about the 
Middle or latter End of March; and when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be carefully weeded ; and if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove dry, they muſt be now and then watered. 
When the Plants are large enough to tranſplant, they ſhould 
de carefully taken up, and ſome of them planted in Pots, 
and the others on a warm Border, where they may be ſhel- 
tered in Winter, otherwiſe they will not live in this Coun- 
try. Thoſe which are planted in Pots, ſhould be placed 
under a Hot-bed Frame, where they may be ſcreened from 
hard Froſts, but ſhould have as much free Air as poffible in 
mid Weather. With this management the Plants may be 
preſerved many Years, and will flower every Seaſon; but 
they rarely produce any Seeds in this Country, 


PARSLEY : vide Apium. 
PARSNIP: vide Paſtinaca. 


PARTERRE, is a level Diviſion of Ground, which, 
br the moſt part, faces the South and beſt Front of an 
Houſe, and is generally furniſh'd with Greens, Flnvers, 
=__— 

There are ſeveral Sorts of Parterres, as Bowling-green ot 
Plain, Parterres of Embroidery, &c. 

Plain Parterres are more beautiful in England than in 
any other Countries, by reaſon of the Excellency of our 
Turf, and that Decency and unaffected Simplicity that it 
ifords to the Eye of the Spectator. 

Others are cut into Shell and Scroll-work, with Sand- 
Alleys between them, which are the fineſt Parterre Works 
eſteem d in England. 

As to the general Proportion of Parterres, an Oblong or 
Long Square is accounted the moſt proper Figure for a Pur- 
terre ; becauſe by the Rules of Perſpenive, or the natural 
Declenſion of the viſual Rays in Opticks, a long Square 
inks almoſt to a Square, and an Square appears much 
& than it really is; therefore a Parterre ſhould not be leſs 
than twice as long as it is broad; twice and a half is account- 
« 2 very good Proportion, and it is very rare that three 
times is exceeded. | | 

As to the Breadth of a Parterre, it is to take its Dimenſi- 
"ns from the Breadth of the Front of the Houſe: if it be 
dot above an hundred Feet, it will be too narrow ; and if 
ite Front be two hundred Feet, the Parterre muſt be of 
_ Breadth. 

do not approve of making Parterres broad, 
dag ie makes them. appear too ſhort ; when nothing i 
more pleaſing to the Eye, than a contracted lar Con- 
bad and View, as ſoon as a Perſon goes out of an Houſe 
" Building: and a forward direct View is the beſt, whether 
be either Parterre or Lawn, or _ open Space, 
kak 238 or e IP o idth ; for . 

, igns may juſtl Happroy „ by whic 

| Nobleneſs of the V 1 — ther at the immediate En- 


e 


0 Confuſed. 


* and at the ſame time ons a Dimunition of 
ws, Which is conſequently the moſt valuable Part of a 


Ii hath _ 
common rets, which the Diſt, 


© into the Garden, the Angle of Light being broken 
The making of Parterres too , cauſes a great Ex- ; 


There ſhould de u Terrafs Walk on each Side the Par- 
ferre, for an Elevation proper for View; and therefore there 
ſhould never be the Flat of à Parterye between Terraſ Walk 
and Terrafs Walk above three hundred Feet; nor can it be 
well made lefs than an hundred and forty ; and then the 


— | at twice and à half the Breadth, would be three 
hundred and fifty Feet, which ſome account a handſome 


on. " 
1 is the adorhing and farniſhing theſe Parterre, whe- 
ther it be plain, or with Embrokds „that depends much 


upon the Form of them, and ther muſt be leſt to the 
Judgment and Fancy of the Deſigner. TY 


PARTHENIASTRUM, Baſtard Feaverfew. 
The Characters are: 


Planer, cba of ſeveral Fl- 
ets but are barren 3 4. F Flerets, 
which are like a Hrart, are ſurcetded > Steds, 
which are nated, having no Down adhering to . To which 
| A 7 ar, The Flower-cup is femple, and cut into five Party 
to the Bottom. © As. "1 


The Species are; . I} 
1. ParTRENIASTRUM mis folio, Here afbo, Acad. 
Reg. Scien. Baſtard Feaverfew, with a Mugwort Leaf, and 
a white Flower. th 


2. PARTHENIASTRUM wy er; Hort. Elh. Baſtard 
Feaverfew, with an Elecampane Leaf. SR | 
The firſt Sort grows wil in great plenty in the Iſland of 
2 and in ſome other of the Engh/h Settlements in the 
eft- Indies, where it is called Wild Wormwood, and is 
uſed by the Inhabitants as a vulnerary Herb, | 8 
The ſecond Sort 9 plentifully in ſeveral Parts of the 
Spaniſh Wift- Indies, from whence the Seeds have been brought 


to Europe. 5 | | 
Thek are both annual Plants, which may be propagated 
by ſowing of their Seeds on a Hot- bed early in the Spring, 
and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed on another Hot- bed, at about five or ſix Inches Di 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken new 
Root; after which Time * muſt have a pretty large 
Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, by raiſing of the GlaF 
Tes of the Hot-bed every Day; and they muſt be duly wa- 
tered every other Day at leaſt, When the Plants have grown 
ſo as to meet each other, they ſhould be carefully taken up, 
preſerving a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and each plants 
into a ſeparate Pot, filled with light rich Earth ; and if 
are plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, it will greatly facili- 
tate their taking freſh Root; but where this Convenience 
is wanting, the Plants ſhould he removed to a warm ſhelter- 
ed Situation, where they muſt be ſhaded from the Sun until 
they have taken new Root; after which Time they may be 
expoſed, with other tender annual Plants, in a warm Situa- 
tion, where they will flower in Ju, and their Seeds will 
ripen in Aug. But if the Seaſon ſhould prove cold and wet; 
it will be proper to have a Plant or two in Shelter, either in 
the Stove or under tall Frames, in order to have good Seeds, 
if thoſe Plants which are expoſed ſhould fail; wheteby the 
Species may be preſerved. z | 3 


PASQUE FLOWER : vide Pulſatilla. 

PASSION FLOWER: vide Granadilla. 
 PASTINACA, fof Pat, Lat. td. becauſe it is 4 
Plant whoſe Root is Le Tuben. . | 

| The Characters are; | 3 , 

tt is a Plant with Rafe and tumballated Flowers, tonfyling i 
many Petals or Leaves placed orbicularly, and reſling on t 
Empalement, which turns to a Fruit, * of mus Seeds. 
which are oval, larę F thin, border d, and generally caſting of 

; "j Bed 


their Cover : To theſe Marks mil be added, that t 
are winged and large, | 


The Speries are; | 5 
t. PASTINACA ſativa, latifolia. C. B. P. Garden Parſ- 


nip. | W | 
2. PasTixNACA fatveftris, latifolia, C. B. P. Wild Parſ- 
nip. | e eee | 
wii PasTINAaca —lveftrir, aiim. Tourn. The talleſt 
itd Parſnip; or Hercules*s All-heal, 
The fitft Sort grows wild in divers Parts of Enęland, upon 
the Sides of dry Banks, and is by forne affirmed to be no 
ways different from the ſecond Sort, but by Cultivation, 
Which is a very great Miſtake ; for I have m 
2 n 
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of both Sorts in the ſame Bed for ſeveral Years, but could 
not find that either Sort alter d in the leaſt, the firſt ſtill re- 
taining the ſame Smoothneſs in the Leaf, and the ſame pale 
Colour and neſs of Root; as did the ſecond its uſual 
Roughne green Colour, and ſlender Roots: Nor do 


dar 


ber ett Sort will alter, if they were cultivated ever 
The Root and Seed of the firſt Sort is ſometimes uſed in 
Medicine; but it is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens, the Mar- 


kets being i 
commonly { 


ied from the Fields; yet the Druggiſts do 
Sedds of the Garden Kind for it, which 
> at an eaſy Price, when it is too old to 


Roots of 


riſhing : They are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
— fn A or March, in a rich mellow Soil, which 


muſt be well dug, that the Roots may run downward ; their 
ateſt Excellency being the Length and Bigneſs of the 
odts. Theſe may be fown alone, or with Carrots, as is 
iſed by the Kitchen-Gardeners near London, ſome of 
hom do alſo mix Leeks, Orient and Lettuce with their 
Parſnips : But this I think very wrong; for it is not poſ- 
able that ſo many different Sorts can thrive well . 
they are allowed a conſiderable Diſtance ; if ſo, 
it will be equally the ſame to ſow the different Sorts ſeparate. 
However, Carrots and Parſnips may be ſown together very 
well, eſpecially where the Carrets are deſigned to be drawn 
off young; becauſe the Parſnips do generally ſpread moſt 
towards the latter End bf Summer, which is after the Car- 
voti are gone; ſo that there may be a double Crop upon the 
mo When the Plan ſhould hough them 
the ts are come 
out, leaving them about ten *. 5 Foot aſi ob- 
ſerving at the ſame time to cut up all the Weeds, which, if 
permitted to grow, would ſoon over-bear the Plants, and 
choak them: This muſt be repeated three or four times in 
ing as you find the Weeds grow : But in 
Part of Summer, when the Plants are fo ftrong as 


the Ground, they will prevent the Growth of 
that Seaſon they will require no farther 


begin to decay, the Roots may be 
hich Time they are ſeldom 3 
much late in the Spring, 
in: So that thoſe who would pre- 
mg Uſe, ſhould dig them up in 


the Beginning of February, and them in Sand, in a 
Mig RY PO until the Middle of A- 
1, of - 

If you intend to fave the 
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PASTURE, „ 22 8 
Paſture Ground is of two Sorts, the one is Low Meadow. 
land, which is often overflowed; and the other 10 Up-land 
Paſture, which lies high and dry. The firſt of theſe will 
uce a much ter Quantity of Hay than 
and will not require manuring or feeding ſo often ; But then 
the Hay produced on the Upland is much ble to 
other, as is alſo the Meat which is fed on the Upland More 
valued than that which is fatted in rich Meadows: f 
the latter will make the fatter and larger Cattle, as is ſeet 
by thoſe which are brought from the low rich Lands of Lan. 
colnſhire, But where People are nice in their Meat, 
will give a much larger Price for ſuch as hath been fed on 
the Downs, or in ſhort Up-land Paſture, than for the other 
which is much larger. ides this, dry Paſtures bave ax 
Advantage over the ws, that they may be fed all the 
Winter; and are not ſo ſubje& to poach in wet Weathe; . 
or will there be fo __y bad Weeds proven, which an 
great Advantages, and do in a great meaſure recompenſe 
the Smalloo6 of the Crop. 7 
I have already mentioned the Advantages of Meadoy. 
land, or ſuch as is capable of being overflowed: with Water 
and given Directions for draining and improving low Paſture. 
land, under the Article of Land; fo ſhall not repeat tha 
here, but ſhall juſt mention fome Methods for improving of 
Wop by DN 
he mprovement of Up- land Paſture, fenci 
of it, and dividing, it into ſmall Fields, of * 
ight or ten Acres each, nting of Timber- trees in the 
Hedge-rows, which will ſcreen the Graſs from the drying 
pinching Winds of March, which prevents the Graf fron 
owing in large open Lands; ſo that if April proves a dry 
onth, the Land produces very little Hay; whereas in the 
ſheltered Fields, the Graſs will begin to grow early inMarg, 
ſo will cover the Ground, and prevent. the Sun from parch- 
ing the Roots of the Graſs, 7 it will be kept growing 
ſo as to afford a tolerable Crop, if the Spring ſhould prove 
dry. But in fencing of Land, it muſt be obſerved (as wa 
before directed) not to make the Incloſures too ſmall, eſpe- 
cially where the Hedge-rows are planted with Trees; be 
— when the Trees are advanced to a conſiderable Height 
they will ſpread over the Land; and where they are clo, 
will render the Graſs ſour, ſo that, inſtead of being an Ad- 
vantage, it will greatly injure the Paſture, . ' _ 
The next Improvement of Up-land Paſtures, is to make 
the Turf good, where either from the Badneſs of the Soil; u 
for want of proper Care, the Graſs hath been deſtroyed by 
Ruſhes, Buſhes, or Mole-hills. Where the Surface of the 
Land is clayey and cold, it may be improved by paring oſ i 
off, and burning it in the Manner before directed; but ifit 
a hot ſandy Land, then Chalk, Lime, Mark or Clay are ven 
proper Manures to lay upon it; but this ſhould be laid i 


pretty ities, otherwiſe it will be of little Service 
n 


If the Ground is over-run with Buſhes or Ruſhes, it wil 
be a great Advantage to the Land to grub them up towad 
the latter Part of the Summer; and after they are dried, 
burn them, and ſpread the Aſhes over the Ground juſt belare 
the Autumnal Rains; at which Time the Surface of tie 
Land ſhould be levelled, and ſown with Graſs- ſeed, which 
will come up in a ſhort time, and make good Graſs the fl. 
lowing Spring. So alſo, where the Land is full of Mole- fil 
theſe ſhould be off, and either burnt for the Aſhe, d 
ſpread immediately on the Ground, when they areparel of, 
obſerving alſo to ſow the bare Patches with Grafs-ſeed, jul 
as the Autumnal Rains begin, i 

Where the Land has been thus managed, it will be 0 
great Service to roll the Turf, in the Months of Fer 
and March, with a heavy Wood- roller, always obſerving b 
do it in moiſt Weather, that the Roll may make an Impref 
ſion. This will render the Surface level, and make it muct 
eaſier to mow the Graſs, than when the Ground lies | 
Hills; and will alſo cauſe. the Turf to thicken, ſo #5 * 
have what the People uſually term a good Bottom. ** 
Graſs will alſo be the ſweeter for this Huſbandry, aud it wil 
be a great Help to deſtroy bad Weeds. 1 

Another Improvement of Up-land Paſtures, is the f 
ing of them ; for where this is not practiſed, the Land mu 
be manured at leaſt every third Year ; and where à Fam 
hath much arable Land in his Poſſeſſion, he will not cas! 
part with his Manure to the Paſture, - Therefore ever) 
mer ſhould endeavour to proportion his Paſture o ; 
arable Land, eſpecially where Manure is ſcarce, nr 
he will ſoon find his Error; for the Paſture: is the Foun" 
of all the Profit, which may ariſe from the arable Land, 


Whbenel 


FE 


a Regard had to the Nature of the Soil, ar 


Manure 


a proper applied : as for: Inſtance, all 


- 


nes-dung, are very proper | 
12 Hodf-dung, Aſhes, and other warm Manures are 
proper. And when theſe are applied; it ſhould be dene in 
{utumn, before the Rains have ſoaked the round, and.ren- 
dered it too ſoft to cart on ; and it ſhould be carefully ſpread, 
breaking all the Clods as ſmall us poſſible, and then harrow- 
ed with Buſhes, to let it down to the 


Graſs will receive the Advantage of it. | 
There ſhould alſo be great Cars had to the deſtroying of 
Weeds in the ev mg and Autumn; for where 


this is not practiſed, the Woeds will ripen their Seeds, which. 


will ſpread over the Ground, and thereby fill it with ſuch a 


Crop of Weeds, as will ſoon over-bear the Graſs, and de- 
ſtroy it; and-it will be very difficult to root them out, after 
they have ſuch poſſeſſon: eſpecially Ragwort, and 


ſuch other Weeds as have Down adbering to their Seeds, 
Theſe Up-land ſeldom degenerate the Graſs which, 
is ſown on them, (if the Land is y ) whereas the 
low Meadows which are overflowed in 
Years turn to a harſh ruſhy Graſs, tho' the. Up-land will 
continue a fine ſweet Graſs for many Years without renew- 


* | 1 | — 
he Graſſes proper to ſow on theſe Up- land 2 

N , Clover, Trefull, Nanſuch, 8 5 410 
1 — ed eating ales 


La Lucern, The Manner of ſowing 
is exhibited under their proper Arricli. 


PAVIA, The Scarlet Flowering Horſe Cheſaut : vue. 
The Charaferg are: 


The Leaves are like thoſe of the Horſe-Cheſnut : the Flows» 
tr is of an anomalpus Pigure, 4 5 2 you 
are fo diſpoſed as to reſemble a Li ; two upperm 
a a fort of 2 ; the three undermoſ} ap» 
year ſomewhat like a Month gaping : theſe 5 are 2 ed 
ato a Spike,” and are of a beautiful ſcarlet Calau: the Quary, 
which riſes in the Center of the Plower-cyp, efterwargs becomes 
in oblang pyramidal Fruit, divided into three Cells, in each of 
which is Jodged one globular Seed. ä 


There is but one Species of this Tree, viz. 


Pavia; Boerh. lad. The Scarlet Flowering Horſe- 
Cheſnut : vulzo. 


This 3 America, from whence the Seeds 
were firſt brought-into : it grows in great Plenty in 
the Woods of South Cardliva, but is very — * 
the ſevereſt Cold of our * the open Air. 

It may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds in the Spring, 
cg Br! Border of light and Earth; and when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be carefully clear d from Weeds: 
but they muſt not be tranſplanted until the Spring following, 
when they ſhould be removed juſt before they begin toſhoot, 
and placed either in a Nurſery do — up, or elſe into 
the Places where they are to remain; obſerving, if the 
deaſon be dry, to water them until they have taken Root, 
c alſ to lay ſome Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground, 
to prevent the Sun and Wind from drying it too faſt: and 
s the Plants advance, ſo the lateral Branches ſhould be 
pruned off, in order to reduce them to regular Stems. 

You muſt alſo obſerve to dig the Ground about their 
Roots every Spring, that it may be looſe, to admit the Fibres 
af the Roots, which, while young, are too tender to pene- 
inte the Ground, if it be very hard. 

With this Management the Plants will greatly advance, 
nd in four of five Years will produce Flowers and Fruits, 
which in warm Seaſons are perfected enough to grow, ſo that 
te Plants may be multiplied therefrom very faſt 
This Tree may alſo be propagated by budding or inarching 
upon the common Horſe-Cheſnut : but the Trees thus raiſ- 
1 vill never arrive to near the Size of thoſe which are pro- 
Uuced from Seeds j nor will they near ſo faſt. 

Uchof theſe Trees as are raiſed from Seeds, if —.— in 
gal oil, will grow to be twenty-five or thirty Feet high, 
end produce great numbers of beautiful red Flowers, which 
monly appear the Beginning of June; at which Seaſon 

nike a beautiful Appearance among other hardy Trees. 


PEACH 4/ wigh Perf. 


2 — hoy PEASE: vide Piſum. 
nds ſhould. have a nure-;z Neats-dung 
fandy Da for ſuch Lands: but for: cold 


oots- of the Graſs, 
When the Manure is laid on at this'Seafon, the Rains in 
//inter will waſn down the Salts, fo that the following Spring 


„ do in few- ral V 


ſpherical 


' PEASE EVERLASTING: vide Lathyrus. 


. PEDICLE, is that Part of a Stalk which immediatel 
ſuſtains the Leaf a Flower, or a Fruit, and 2 2 
call'd a Foot-HaK. | 


| PEDICULARIS, Rattle, Cocks-comb or Louſewort. | 


There are four different Kinds of this Plant, which grow 
wild i Aeg in Lad Favs of England, and 4 
low ows are very troubleſome to the Paſtures ; eſpeci- 
ally one Sort with 4 "can which riſes to be a ne 
high or mere, and is often in ſuch Plenty, as to be the moſt 
predominant Plant; but this is very bad Food for Cattle, and 
iN with the Graſs for Hay, renders it of little 
Value. The of this Plant are generally ripe by the 
G the b moayed, ſo that whenever a Perſon takes 
* N 


wing, Oo Id be very careful, that none 
is. mixed with it. As theſe Plants are never 
cultivated, 1 thall not trouble the Reader with their ſeve- 
| Varieties, 8 
- PELECINUS, | 
The Characters ate; : 


2 I hoth @ papilionaceous (or pea-bloem) Flower, out of whoſe 
8 wk | 
1 and bivalve Pad, indented on each Side like a Sow, 
and filled with plain kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 
We know but one Species of this Plant; (via.) 


 PzLEgcINUs vulgaris, Inft. R. H. Common Pelecinus. 


3 jib = 
come up, they ſhould be cleared from Weeds 3 and 


PELLITORY OF THE WALL: vide Parietaria. 


PENDULOUS HEADS OF FLOWERS, are ſuch 
as hang downward. 


PENNATED: A Pennated Leaf (call'd in Latin, Fe- 
bum Pexnatum) is a compound Leaf, divi i 


PENNY-ROYAL : vide Pulegium. 
PENTAPETALOUS FLOWEFS, are ſuch as have 
Leaves. 


Ve 


 PENTAPHYLLOIDES, [of wi, foe, e, a Lecf, 
and dd, Form] Baſtard Cinqueſoil. ett rt 


The Charaders are; 
It hath Leaves, confiftins of Lakes 
— 
et ers Cinqu 3 © ') 
ial Fendi ee mary ral Tt 
s L 


\ 


* 5 N | 9 4 i iy P : 

— ** — ” — — — 
. 
* 


— 


— 


— 5 
The Species are; ( We KA PERENNIAL PLANTS; are ſuch Whoſe Roots will 
1 * many ears, whether they retain their Leaves in Win. 
T 200 0, > wank we” HH Argentina 16. Rai Mn. Wild ter or not 1 — _ retain for Leaves, are cad 
2 aan fruticgſum. Raii Syn. Shrub Evergreens ; but . l r a ves, are cad Deeidy 
, q! re Ern ous. or Perdiſoli. «HS; | mn | 


"A 


Cinquefoil. een een rat | SA neat >. 
"The firſt of Gee Plinis i. very-Goquitioli ie wolf ber,  PERESKIA, Gerten wad =) nod ht, 
dows, and by the Sides of Ditches, in divers Parts of England, The Characters are; 


3 _ . „ © 
* - 
of 


and is rarely cultivated in Gardens; for the Branches of * ] e 
theſe Plants trail upon the Ground, and take Root at their Es 5 ale whoſe Cep 7 ſeveral Leaves, 
n CW cf NN e ghinlar Freit, bejet with Leaver 3 ima Middl if 
over-run a whole Garden, is Herb is uſed in Icine 3 f 450 Seeds. 4 * a 
for which purpoſe it is gather d in the Fields, and brought to Ernit, are ma yp flat u Stadt, nu. 
Market, by ſuch Perſons who make it their Buſineſs to ga- Wie know but one Species of this Plant z (viz,), . 
ther NET * Prnzek 1A aculeatay fre albe | 
Theſecond Sort grows to be four of fire Feet high, ard Ni, Ger. bflclly Ferdi, dba while Flower, uf, 
may be train'd to a, regular Head; This is a very proper i hots ban ene — nul 
Shrub to intermix with nn yum Growth, in ſmall. yellowiſh | ET. 1 
Wilderneſs Quarters, where it will make a pretty Diverſity, 4 | — * 
and continues flowering a long time. This Plant grows in ſome Parts of the SpaniG-W4/+ Indi, 


* K from whence it was brought to the  Engl/b Settlements in 

This is propagated either by Suckers or Layers, which may , Tarts in 
be obtain' in great Plenty 3 ert generally produces a great America, where it is a Gooſeberry, and by the Dutch 
it is called Blad- Apple; This Plant hath many er Bran- 


number of Shoots from the Bottom, which when they come ches, which will not ſupport themſelves, ſo muſt be fp 
land 


* 
bi #4 =] a » * 
4 2 o . 


out near the Ground, may be earth'd up, or laid down there- PIs : 
in; and if they are — in dry Weather, will take Root ed by Stakes, N they — trail — — 
in a ſhort time; when they may be taken off, and tranſ- * — — Ty — _— eln Spin *** tem of the 
planted where they are to remain. The beſt Time to tranſ- * IT T\ * * Th 12 * wr We 3 
lant them is in OAober or 2 they delight in a moiſt 8 1 _ 2 eaves _ _ b, ve — and 
Soil; tho* the, will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation. uecu 5 but Les 18 a0 — — eb Valnut, 
There are ſeveral other Species of _ Plant, —_ are 1 ſmall Leaves on it, and hati a tiſh mu - 
erved in ſeveral curious Botanick Gardens for Variety; cilagin . | 15 Ky 
— they are Plants of little Beauty or Uſe, ſo I ſhall not It ma be propagated by planting of the Cuttings during 
erate them here. | | any of the Summer Months : theſe Cuttings ſhould be plant- 
Kos | ed in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into x 
PEONY : vide Pzon | moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to ſhade 
: | * them from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, as alſo to refreſh 


5 „ beau them every third or fourth Day with Water. In about two 
PEPO, [takes its Name of wwalo9a: to ripen, becauſe W Cuttings 8 


ann may be carefully taken out of the Pots, and each planted in 
The Chara&ers are: ' a ſeparate Pot filled with freſh Earth, and then pug 2 
e dun- 


A * . | the Hot-bed again, where they. may remain durin 
The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf; which is Bell-ſpaped, en- mer Seaſon ; — at Michaelmas, when the Nights berintok 
panded at the Top, and cut into ſeveral Segments - of theſe Flow- cold, they ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged 
ers ſome are Male, and ſome are Female, as in the Cucumbers into the Bark. bed. During the Vinter Seaſon, the Plant 
Melons : The Female. Flowers grow upon the Top of the muſt be kept warm, and ſhould be watered twice a Werl; 
Embryo, which afterwards becomes an oblong or r fey but in cold Weather it ſhould not be given to them in lux 
Fruit, having ſometimes a hard,' rugged, or uneven Rind, Quantities, In Summer they muſt have d. Share of Ar, 
with Knobs and Furrows, and is often divided into three Parti, and muſt be more plentifully watered : but they ſhould con- 
—_— — eeds, that are edged or rimmed about as it were ſtantly remain in the Stove ; for tho? they will — the open 
with a Ring, and fix d to a ſpungy Placenta. — in Summer, in a warm . yet 9 ＋ 2 
3 A | | Progreſs, if they are placed abroad; nor do they thrive 

The Species are; * 2 the — as when they are plunged in the Tan: 
r. Pe Po oblongus. C. B. P. The greater oblong Pum- fo that the beſt Way is to ſet them — — at the 
pion. | f Back of the Tan-bed, to which their Branches may be 
2. Pro vulgaris. Rai Hi. The common Pumpion. faſtened, to prevent their trailing on other Plants. This Plant 
3. Pero rotundus Aurantii forma. C. B. P. Orange - has not as yet produced either Flowers or Fruit in Englani; 
ſhaped Pumpion. but as there are ſeveral Plants pretty well grown, in the Ga- 
1 Prro fruftu parvo, pyriformi. Tourn. Pear-ſhaped dens of the Curious, ſo we may expect ſome of them vil 


— 1 ales 1 5 flower in a ſnort Time. 

5. Pzro fructu minimo ſphærico. Journ. Pumpion, w | . 

a very ſmall ſpherical Fruit. PERICLYMENUM TH. ade, of rin, about, and 

| | ade, to roll, becauſe the Branches of theſe Plants roll a 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of theſe Fruits, which twiſt themſelves round ſuch Plants as grow near them] 
ſeem to be only ſeminal Variations; ſo that it would be Trumpet- Honeyſuckle : vulgo,  _ 

needleſs to mention them all in this Place, fince the Seeds 


taken ny any one of the Sorts will not continue the ſame The Characters are; ** 
three Years together, if ſown in the ſame Garden, as I have It hath the whole Appearance of the Honeyſuckle, 
ſeveral times experienced. g which it differs in the Shape of the — which is tubuloſe # 


The two firſt Sorts are by ſome Perſons cultivated for their Bell-ſhaped, and expands at the Top, obere it is cut int ſear 
Fruit; which, when ripe, they cut open, and take out the ral almo/t-equal Segments. | 
Seeds, and then flice ſome Apples into the Shell, mixing | | 
them with the Pulp of the Fruit and Sugar: this they bake PericLymenum Virginianum, 1 ᷑Haen. 
in an Oven, and afterwards eat it ſpread upon Bread; but it H. L. Virginian Scarlet Honeyſuckle : vulgo. 
is too ſtrong for Perſons of weak Stomachs, and only proper | 
for Country People, who uſe much Exerciſe. This Shrub is greatly eſteem'd for the Beauty of it Flow 
be Seeds of theſe Plants are uſed as one of the four cold ers, which are of a fine Scarlet Colour; the Leaves con 
Seeds in Medicine. 72 ; tinue all the Year green, and it continues flowering moſt P 
The other Sorts are preſerved by ſome curious Perſons, for of the Summer. | wo ll 
Variety, but are of little Uſe, being good for nothing when It may be propagated by laying down the tender 29m”. 
grown old ; but while they are very ſmall, ſome Perſons ga- in the Spring, obſerving in dry * to refreſh them i 
ther and boil them, like Tirnipi, or as they do the Squaſzes, Water, which will greatly facilitate their Rooting: * 
and are very fond of them, | | Og 12. following, they will be fit to tranſplant; When * 
© Theſe may be propagated in the ſame Manner as was di- uld be cut off from the old Plants, and carefully U 
reed for the Gourds, to which I ſhall refer the Reader, to up, ſo as not to injure their Roots, The beſt Time to f. 
avoid Repetition. X move them is in March, juſt before they ſhoot out; but! 
rr muſt obſerve, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, to water = 


little Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground near 
wen ems, to prevent their Ground from drying too faſt]. Te 
ould have a ng Soil, and be expoſed. to the South-Eaſt 
dun, but mult have the Aſſiſtance of a Wall or Pale to oye. 
port the Branches, otherwiſe they will trail upon t 


Ground. yet | if ted 


4 ed ok oth. 


This Plant, altho a Native of Firgini, 5 ! 
in a clear Air, will endure the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate 

cy well ; but it will not thrive in cloſe Places, or too near 
hc City, the Smoak ariſing from the Sea-coal Fires being 
very pernicious to it. i « 1 Ig 4 


1. PERICLYMENUM- Fdcems 
woo, Plum. Tab. Hort. Elth. 
ſuckle, with a yellowiſh Flower, and a ſnowy 
monly called in Baybadoes, Snowberry 8 | 

2, PERICLYMENUM 2 ramulis inflexis, fore 
leb. Plum. Cat. Tree-like Trumpet Honey-ſuckle, with 
a yellow. Flower. — A 22 

3. PERICLYMENUM aliud arboreſcens, ramulis inflexiry 

+ coralline. Plum. Cat. Tree like Trumpet Honey- 
ſuckle, with a coralline Flower. | | 


ruit, com- 


The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty common in Barbadoes 
and Jamaica, where the Inhabitants give it the Name of 
Snowberry-buſh, from the extreme W hiteneſs of the Fruit. 
The ſecond and third Sorts where diſcovered by Father Plu- 
nier in ſome of the French Settlements in America ; and ſince 
by the late Dr. How/floun at La Vera Cruz. 2 

Theſe are all of them very tender Plants, ſo muſt cbn- 
ſtantly remain in the Bark- ſtove, otherwiſe they will not 
thrive in this Country. They may be propogated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be brought over either in Sand or Earth, other- 
wiſe they ſeldom ſucceed ; when they arrive, the Tubs of 
Earth, in which the Seeds were ſown, ſhould be plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving frequently to 
water them : and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be carefully tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall Pots filled with 
ich freſh Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed' again; 
where they may remain till about Michaelmas, when they 
hould be plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, and treat- 
« as other tender-exotic Plants from the ſame Countries; 
nd in two or three Vears the Plants will flower, when 
they will make an agreeable Variety. 94 


PERIPLOCA, In., of wig, about, and worn a 
hitting or plaiting, becauſe this Plant entangles itſelf with 
elf, or any other neighbouring Plants] Virginian Silk or 
timbing Dog's bane : w/go. | 


The Characters are; 


The Flower conſils of one Leaf, which is more expanded at 
the Brim than thoſe 4 the Apocynum; che Pointal which 
riſes in the Center of the Flower-cup, becomes a Fruit ſo near- 
reſembling that of the Apocynum, as not to be diſtingniſt d 
therefrom, but by very curious Obſervers : to which ſhould be 
added, it hath climbing Statks. | 


The Species are; 
1. PERIPLOCA folits oblongis. Tourn. Periploca with ob- 
long Leaves, | 
2. PERIPLOCA Monſpeliaca, foliis rotundioribus. Tourn. 
Periploca of Montpellier, with rounder Leaves. | 
3. PERIPLOCA folits oblongis | anguſtioribus. Inſt, R. H. 


m "cy narrower-leaved Virginian Silk, or Climbing 
Ti, "vane. he | | 
- 4. PERIPLOCA Menſpeliaca, foliis acutioribus. Inſt. R. H. 


— Dogs-bane of Montpelier, with ſharp pointed 
ves, . K | 


5. PERIPLOCA Americana, molliter echinato, Inft, 
N. 3 American Climbing -bane, with a prickly 
nut, | „ 

b. PERIPLOCA Americana latifolia, ſiligua dura oblonga, 
umnida & glabra. Infl. R. H. Broad-leaved American Climb- 
ng Dogs-bane, with a long hard ſmooth ſwelling Pod. 

7. PBRIPLOCA Americana ſcandens, ſalicit anguftiſſimo fo- 
lo fore allo. Plum. Climbing American Dogs-bane, with 
arrow willow Leaf, and a white Flower 

8, PrrIPLOCA Americana repens umbellata, foliis citrt, 

e Knee, Plum. ing American -bane, with a 
atron Leaf, and ſcarlet Flowers, growing in an Umbel. . 
9. P:RIPLOCA Americana ſcandens, folio eitri, Gu 
"xm. Pm. Climbing American Dogs-bane,' with a ci- 


— — — 


- 
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« 
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. 


to. PexreLbca Americana ſcundem, folio convolunuli, 
fruttu alato; Pham. American climbing Dogs-bane, with a 


convolvulus Leaf, and a winged Fruit. 


| [.q.0 RP! "Y IT, 2 
The two firſt are all I have obſerved in the Engh/h Gar- 
dens: the firſt is very common in England, but the latter 


is, at preſent, pretty rare. 1 2. 
e may be ted by laying down their Branch 

in the Spring, which will take Rei Year's time; — 
they may be taken off, and tranſplanted where t 


are to 
remain: which ſhould be either againſt a lofty 


all or 


Building, or elſe placed in Wilderneſs Quarters amongſt 


other tall Flower - trees, where they ſhould be ſupported by 
Poles, about which theſe Plants will twine, and riſe 

to a great Height. Theſe: two Sorts are hardy, and will 
endure the Cold of our Winters very well, provided they 
are planted in a dry Soil, © 1 
| ey produce their Flowers in June and Juh, but do 
rarely perfect their Seeds in Z#ngland. Their Flowers are 
not very beautiful; but, for their Oddneſs, may have a 
Place amongſt other hardy Shrubs in every good Garden, 
The third and fourth Sorts are hardy 2 which will 
live in the open Air in this Country. Theſe may be propa- 

ted by laying down of their Branches (for they very rare- 
- produce good Seeds in England;) theſe may be treated in 
the ſame Manner as the two firſt. | 

The ſux laſt Sorts are tender, being Natives of the warm 
Parts of America. The Seeds of all theſe Sorts were ſent 
to England by the late. Dr. Houftoun, who collected them 
in Jamaica, at Campechy, and Cartbagena; where they grow 
in great Plenty, and twiſt themſelves round whatever T recs 
grow near them, and ſome of them riſe to the Height of 
forty or. fifty Feet or more. Some of theſe Sorts produce 
very large warted Pods, which ate- full of oblong flat Seeds, 
to which is faſtened a very long ſoft white Down, which 
helps to convey: the Seeds to a great Diſtance when ripe. 
This Down, as alſo. that of the: 4, , have of late 
Years been uſed to ſtuff Pillows, Matraſſes and Quilts, for 
which Purpoſes there is nothing ſo proper; for it is ſo ex- 
9 light, that a Quilt of great Thickneſs is hardly 
to be felt, when ſpread over a Bed; which is of great Ad- 
vantage to thoſe Perſons who are troubled with the Gout, 
and cannat bear any Weight on the Part affected. It hath 
alſo a very great Elaſticity,” ſo that it is not apt to ſtick to- 
gether. This Down is called in French, de la Wadde, and 


zs greatly in uſe amongſt the Quality in Frante. 4 


All theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be each planted in- 
to a ſeparate Pot filled with freſh Earth, and plunged into 
a moderate Hot- bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun every day, until they have taken new 
Root; after which Time, they ſhould have a large Share 
of Air in warm Weather, and muſt have Plenty of Water: 
In about fix Weeks or two Months after planting, the 
Plants will get up to reach the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ; 
when they would be ſhifted into larger Pots, arid plunged 
into the Bark-bed in the Stove ; where they muſt be ſup- 


ported by an Efpalier, otherwiſe they will twiſt themſelves 


round whatever Plants grow near them, 

Theſe Plants will bear the open Air in Summer, but 
they never make any Progreſs, when they are expoſed, and 
rarely flower; therefore in order to have theſe Plants in 
Beauty, they ſhould conſtantly remain in the Stove, and 
muſt have a large Share of free Air in mild Weather. 
When they are thus managed, they will riſe to the Height 
of thirty Feet or more, and will produce Flowers every 
Summe.. | "I 3 


 PERIWINCLE : vide Pervirica, 


PERSE A, The Avocado or Avogato Pear. 
The Character: are; | | 
It hath a roſe-ſhap'd Flower, con/ting of feveral Leaves, 
which are ranged in a Circle; from whoſe Middle riſes the 
'Pointal, which afterwards becomes ' a 7 fleſby ' pear-/haped 
Fruit, in "which it a hard Stone or Seed, having two Lobes, 
which is included in a Membrane or Pericardium. | 
We know but one Species of this Plant; (via.) 
PeRs8EA. Cluſ. Hi. The Avocado of Avogato Pear. 
This Tree grows in great Plenty in the $ nb WWft- In- 
dies, as alſo in the and of Jamaica, and Path been ow 


ances into moſt of the Enghfh Settlements in the Ne. 
en, on account of its Fruit, which is not only eſteem- 


ed 


ſert, but is very neceſſary for the 5 * 
Fruit is of itſelf very inſipid, ſor Reaſori they gene- 
rally eat it with the Juice of Lemons and Sugar to give it a 
Piquancy. It is very nouriſhing, and is rec a great 
Incentive to Venery. Some People eat this Fruit with Vi- 
negar and Pepper. 9462 e e209 | 
his Tree in the warm Countries, where it is planted, 
ws to the Height of thitty Feet or more, and has a 
runk as large as our common Apple-trees; the Bark is 
ſmooth, and of — —4 * * are _ 
with long ſmoo ves, Which are of a 
deep — SR, 22 on the Weyl — 
the — The Flowers —＋ moſt part, 
uced toward the Extremity e Branches. 25 

on Europe this-Plant is as a Curioſity, by thoſe 
Perſons who are ſkilful in collecting exotic _ : — 
there is little Hope of its 1 Fruit, yet for - 
of its 2 ves, which continue thro" the 
Winter, it deſerves a Place in every curious Collection of 
Plants. 
It is 
freſh as 
they are brought over in Sand, 
t over . 


ted by Seeds, which ſhould be obtained as 
offible from the countries of its Growth; and if 
they will be more likely to 
w, than ſuch as are brough Theſe Nuts or 
Seeds ſhould be planted in Pots, filled with light rich Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, which ſhould 
be kept pretty warm, by covering of the Glaſſes of the Bed 
Night with Mats or Straw, eſpecially when the 
Nights are cold. The Pots ſhould alſo be frequently water- 
ed, when the Earth appears dry, which will greatly facili- 
tate the Vegetation of the Seed, provided the Water is 
not given in Quantities, which would rot them. 
In about a Month or five Weeks the Plants will come up, 
when they muſt be treated very tenderly ; for the Bed muſt 
be kept in a due Temperature for Heat ; and when the 
Days prove warm, the freſh Air ſhould be admitted to the 
Plants, by raiſing of the Glaſſes a little. The Plants muſt 
alſo be frequently watered. When the Plants have n 
about four Inches high, they ſhould — 2 — 
ed; and where there are ſeveral Plants in one Pot, they 
muſt be parted, being careful to preſerve a Ball of Earth to 
the Root of each, and planted into te ſmall Pots fill- 
ed with ligh 


and plunged into the Bark- bed, where, during the 
winter „they ſhould be kept very warm, and muſt 
be gently watered twice a Week. In the Spring the Plants 
ſhould be ſhifted into Pots a Size larger than the former, 
and the Bark-bed ſhould be then renewed with freſh Tan, 
which will ſet the Plants in a growing State early, where- 
b 7 day make a fine Progreſs the following Summer. 

The Plants muſt be conſtantly kept in the Stove, for they 
are too tender to bear the 
| Seaſon, 


PERSICA, [fo call'd of Perſia in Aha, from whence 
this kind of Plant was brought into our Climate] The 
Peach-Tree. 


The Characters are; 

It bath narrow Leaves; the Flower conſi/ts everal 
Leaves, 9425 are placed in a circular Gar 4 in 
form of a Roſe ; the Pointal which riſes from the Center of 
the er-cup, becomes a roundiſh fleſhy Fruit, having a lon- 
gitudinal Furrow, incloſmg a rough rugged Stone, mbich is 
deeply furrow'd, by which it is diſtinguiſb d from the Almond, 


There are a great Variety of theſe Trees, which are cul- 
tivated in the Gardens of thoſe who are curious in collect- 
ing the ſeveral Sorts of Fruit in the different Parts of Eu- 
rope : I ſhall therefore firſt beg Leave to mention two or 
three Sorts, which are cultivated for -the Beauty of their 
Flowers : after which, I ſhall enumerate the ſeveral Sorts of 


good Fruit which have come to my Knowledge. 
1. PzxSICA vulgaris, flore » Tourn. Peach- Tree 
with 88 * 195 - 
2. PERSICA Africana nana, flore incarnato ſimplici. Tourn, 
Dwarf-Almond, with age len wvulgo. 
Africana nana, flore incarnato pleno, Tourn. 


open Air in this Country at any 


3- PERSICA 
Double-flowering Dwarf- Almond: vulgo. 


1 


ſons who bring them into England, It alſo happens many 


The firſt of theſe Frees is à very great Urnament ;, 
Garden early in the Spring, the Flowers being v * 
double, and of a beautiful red or purple Colour, This 
be planted in Standards, and if .intermix'd — 
Flowering- Trees of the ſame Growth, makes a v Aer. 
able Variety: or it may be planted againſt the W of the 
Pleaſure-Garden, . where the beautiful Appearance of in 
Flowers early in the Spring will be more'acceptable in ſuch 
Places than the choiceſt Fruits, which muſt be Expoſed ty 
Servants, and others, ſo that they ſeldom can be 
in large Families until they are ripe. This Tree may be 
propagated by budding it on the Almond or Plum Stocks, in 
the ſame Manner as the other Sort of Peaches, and ſhow; 
be planted in a good freſh Soil that: is not;over-moiſt 
- The other two Sorts. are of humbler , ſeldom 
riſing above five Feet high: theſe may be budded A. 
mond-Stocks, or propagated by Layers ; they will © wt 
upon Plum-Stocks ; but they are very apt to canker, after 
hey have ſtood four or five Years upon thoſe Stocks, che. 
cially that with double Flowers, which is tenderer than the 
. Theſe Shrubs make a le Variety amongſt 
Flowering-Trees, in ſmall. Wilderneſs = 
ſingle Sort flowers in the Beginning of April, and the double 
is commonly a Fortnight later. als ys 

I ſhall now proceed to mention the ſeveral Sorts of 
Peaches which have come to my Knowledge. and do, 
perhaps, a greater number of Sorts may be found in fone 
Catalogues of Fruits, yet I doubt whether: many of then 
are not the fame Kinds call'd by different Names: for, in 
order to determine the yarious it is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve the Shape and Size of the Flowers, as well as the dif- 
ferent Parts of the Fruit; for this does ſometimes deter- 
mine the Kind, when the Fruit alone is not ſufficient: be- 
ſides, there is a vaſt Difference in the Size and Flavour of 
the ſame Peach, when planted on different Soils and Af. 
pedts ; edn Xr who i 
very cony t wi ruits to di when 
brought from various Gardens 8 
Ihe preſent 8 — the — of Fruits hath bees 
many times _ to the bringing over Trees from Fronce; 
for the Perſons who are generally employed to bring ov 
thoſe Trees for Sale, are intirely ignorant of their vatiow 
Sorts, and do themſelves take them upon Truſt, from the 
Perſons who make it their Buſineſs to propagate' great Qui» 
tities, to ſupply the Markets of France, whither they ar 
brought in Waggons, and ſold out in Parcels to thoſe Per 


times, if they are received by right Names, that theſe, in 
Length of Time, are loſt, or the Trees come into the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of other Perſons, who not knowing the true Name of 
the Fruit, do often give them new Names, whereby there 
is ſuch a Confuſion in the Names of Fruit, as is impoſſible to 
rectify : And hence ſome Perſons have ſuppoſed a much 
greater Variety of Peaches than there is in Reality; tho' a 
the greateſt Part of theſe have been obtained from Seeds, 6 
their Varieties may be multiplied annually, until there be no 
End of the Sorts, However, I ſhall content myſelf with 
enumerating the principal Sorts not known in England, which 
are ſufficient for any SES to make a Collection to 
continue thro* the whole Seaſon of Fruit. 

1. The White Nutmeg (called by the French Petit-avant- 
peſche) is the firſt ripe Peach ; its Juice is muſky, if well er- 
poſed, and is ripe the Beginning of Fuh ; it is a great Beare!, 
and if planted in two different A the Fruit may be 
continued three Weeks in Perfection, otherwiſe it is ſoon 
| me after it is ripe, as is the Caſe with moſt other Summa 
N This ſhould have a South Ea and Bouth 0 

2. The Red Nutmeg (or La Peſche de Troy) is ripe tows 
2 Le of Ju. This is a prone Bearer, and, if _ 

„is an extraordinary Fruit; it is ſamewhat 
ou the White, and is FP eatery Colour towards the 
un. 

3. The Telow Alberge ripens ſoon after the Red Num; 
but is not eee fo god Fruit; it is. generally a good 
Bearer; the Fleſh is yellow within; and ſor Variety, the 
may be one Tree planted, where there is Room enough. F 

4. The Red Magdataine (or Magdalene Rouge) in 
dle-ſized Fruit; the Fleſh or Pulp is very delicious; it p. 
from che Stone where the Fleſh is red, und che Tree nt 

ood Bearer. This ripens the 4 Au, ® 
d have a South or South-Baft Aſpect. 

. The White Magdalaine (or Magdalare Bland) © ; 

fine large Fruit, when planted in a good -Boily che lers. 

white, except near the Stone, Where it is of 4 nodal 
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it is ety full of à rich viny Juice, and ealily melts 
in the ic i bly "it is a great Bearer, but is very ſubject to 
9 its Fruit, and is often invaded by Inſects, as are ma- 
a ter Sorts of rich P eaches, This ripens the Beginning 
p 3 15 Migninne (or, as it is commonly called, Minion 
peach, is an excellent fine Fruit; © the Side next the Sun is 
of a beautiful red Colour, as is alfo the Fleſh next the Stone; 
the Pulp is 2 arm, 70 NG a 0 If it is a plenti- 
er, and r inning of Ag l. 
4 be Bald Pcb (or Pech. 4 Lali) is of an oval 
Shape, ſomewhat pointed; the Fleſh is very delicate, and 
full of Juice, and red towards the Stone, which is flat, and 
pointed ; it is a good Bearer, a hardy Peach, and ripens 
"Ye Middle of Aan 17 f 8 | 
8. The Early Newington (or Smith's Newington) is a very 
| Peach ; the Pulp is firm, of a rich ſugary Flavour, and 
<oſely adheres to the Stohe : this is very red on the Side next 


Jour 3 


the Sun, as is alfo the Fleſh near the Stone. This ripens the 
Beginning of 4 h | 1 
9. Le Druſelles (or Druſel Peach) is of an oval Shape; 


u Chevreuſe (or Belle Chevreuſe) is of 2 bright red 
Colour next the Sun; the Fruit is longiſh, and pretty large; 
the Pulp is full of a delicate ſweet Juice, and ripens the latter 
End of Augie. 

12. The Chanceller (or Peſche Chanceliere) was raiſed from 
the Stone of the Chevreuſe Peach, in the Gardens of the 
Chancellor Seguire in France, from whence it had its Name: 
It is a very large fair Fruit, full of a delicate ſugary Juice, 
and is eſteemed among the beſt Sort of Peathes in France. It 


pens the End of Augufl. NE Re 
* The Montauban is a fair handſome Peach, of a deep 
red Golour on the Side next the Sun, but of a pale green next 


| 

, " . 

x the Wall ; the Fleſh is melting, and parts from. the Stone, 

e where it is of a faint red SO ARE: is a very good Bear- 
er, and ripens the Beginning of Augu/?. Sigh 

14. The Royal George Peach : this is a miiddle-ſized Fruit, 

. pretty round, with a deep Furrow running Lengthwiſe: It 

5 b of a dark red Colour on the Side next the Sun, and of a 

in jaler Colour next the Wall; the Skin is covered over with a 

f- downy Subſtance, and is full of red Spots; the Fleſh is 


melting, of a delicate Flavour, and of a yellowiſh Caſt ; 
the Stone is large, and of a deep red Colour. This ripens 
the latter End of Augu/t. 

15. The Nivette Peach is of a middling Size, of an oval 
or oblong Shape, a little compreſſed on the Sides ; it is of a 


þ yellowiſh Colour, marbled with red, and covered with a ſoft 
10 downy Subſtance; the Fleſh is ſoft, melting, of a yellow 
ith Colour, and parts from the Stone; the Juice is very fich: It 
ich ripens the Beginning of September. | 

| to 16, The 2 Peach (or Peſche Violette) is ſomewhat long, 


of a middle Size; the Pulp is melting, and its Juice of a 
vinous Flavour. This is by the French eſteemed the Queen 
of Fruits. It ripens towards the End of Augu/?, and is a 
plentiful Bearer, | | | 
17. The Portugal Peach is a fair, large, beautiful Fruit, 
of a deep red Colour towards the Suri, which fades off to a 
light green next the Wall; the Skin has a ſoft Down upon 


rich vinous Flavour, and adheres cloſely to the Stone, which 
{mall for the Size of the Fruit, but very rough. This ri- 
pens the Beginning of September. 

18. The Purple Alberge (or La 1 Alberge Violette) is 
a middle-ſized þ ruit, of a dark purple or Violet Colour on 
ide Side next the Sun, which goes off to a dark red next the 
Wall ; the Fleſh is yellow, and parts from the Stone, where 
u red; it is full of a rich vinous Juice, and ripens towards 

End of Aug | 

; 3 The O Newington is eſteemed one of the beſt Peaches 
mn England; it is a fair large Fruit, of a lively red Colour 
Next the Sun, which off to a yellowiſh green next the 
Wall; the Fleſh is firm, and cloſely adheres to the Stone ; 
it 18 full of a delicious rich Juice, and of a deep red next the 
tone. This is accounted an indifferent Bearet, which is 
wp owing to its Management in pruning 3 for I have 

( it bear extremely well in a Standard, and the Fruit has 

en deeper coloured, and of richer Flavour than thoſe” a- 
Hinſt Walls. | Wi a, | 95 


to, La Teton de Venus (or Venu's Breaſt) is a middle-ſized 


it, and is pretty full of red Spots; the Fleſh is very firm, of 


Fruit, rather Pg than round,” Kaving a very Jeep Sulcus oi 
Futrow, which divides it like a double Fruit, Fes Sides 
of which riſe ſomewhat like a Woman's Breaſt, from whence 
it had its Name; the Fleſh js very, white, with a little Bluſh 
of red next the Sun; it is melting, and full of a high-flayour- 
ed Juice. This ripens the latter End of Auguſt, 3 
21. La Peſche pourprer (or purple Peach) is a fair round 
Fruit, of a dark red Colour next the Sun, which goes off to 
a pater ted next the Wall; the Fleſh next the Stone is very 
red ; the Juice is of a moſt delicious Flavour, when the Fruit 
is full ripe, This ripens the Beginning of September, 

22. The Pavy Royal (or "= oyale) is a large round 
Fruit, of a dark red or black Colour next the Sun, which 
goes off to a paler red next the Wall; the Fleſh comes from 
the Stone, where it is yery red ; the Juice is exquiſitely rich, 
and equal to, if hot exceeding, all other Peaches yet known, 
provided it grows upon a Soll rather dry than moiſt, and is 
chore to a good Aſpet, This ripens the Beginning of 

7 5 ö | 

| 5 The Admirable is a large round Fruit, of a fine red 
Colour next the Sun, which goes off to a greeniſh yellow 
next the Wall; the Fleſh-is firm, and full of rich fugar'd 
2 it parts from the Stone, where it is of a 1 red Co- 
our. This is a great Bearer, and ripens toward the End of 


Auguſt, or the Beginning of September. 
24. La Pavie Rouge de Pompone, ou Monſtreux (or the 


Monftrous Pavy of Pompone) is the largeſt Peach yet known; 
it is of a globular Shape, deeply divided into two Parts, of 
a beautiful red next the Sun, which goes. off to a bright yel- 
low next the Wall; the Fleſh is melting, and of a rich vi- 
nous Flavour ; it ripens the Middle of September, This 
ſhould have a South Eaft Aſpect, and the Shoots ſhould be 
laid very thin againſt the Walls ; for if there are many 
F ne upon a Tree, they ſeldom ripen, or are well-fla- 
vour'd. | 8 5 
25. The Catherine Peach is a fine large Fruit, (eſpecially 
when not left too thick upon the Trees ; ) the Skin is co- 
vered with a ſoft Down, and is of a dull red Colour next 
the Sun, which goes off to a whitiſh green next the Wall; 
the Fleſh is full of a rich vinous Juice, and in a good Sea- 
ſon, comes neareſt to the Old Newington Peach of any other 
Sort. * is 1 great 2 but rg * planted in a 
warm Soil, and to a South- Ea A It ripens in the 
Middle of September. | WIS & rats 
26. The Rambouiller, or, as it is commonly called; Rum- 
bullion, is a middle-ſized Fruit, rather round than long, 
deeply divided by a Sulcus or Furrow in the Middle; of a 
— red Colour next the Sun, but of a light yellow next 
the Wall ; the Fleſh is of a bright yellow, and parts from 
the Stone, where it is of a deep red Colour. The Juice is 
of a rich vinous Flavour. It is a good Bearer, and ripens 
the Middle of September. | | 
27. The Malacoton (or Cotton- Apple) is a large fair Peach; 
the Skin is covered over with a thick downy Subſtance, from 
whence it took its Name: it is of a beautiful red Colour 
next the Suti, but of a light yellow next the Wall ; the 
Fleſh is firni, and full of a rich vinous Juice, and, when 
duly 1 * d, is an excellent Fruit. This ripens towards the 
latter End of September. It ſhould have a warm Soil, and 
the Branches muſt be laid very thin againſt the Wall, other- 
wiſe the Fruit ſeldom comes to any Thing. . | 
28. La Sanguinolle (or the Blogdy) Peach, is a middle- 
ſized Fruit, whoſe Fleſh is of a deep red Colour within, 
from whence it had its Name; it parts from the Stone; the 
Outſide next the Sun is of a deep red, but the Side next the 
Wall is of a greeniſh yellow Colour. This ripens in Octh- 
ber ; ſo that unleſs the Autumn proves very favourable, it is 
not good for any thing. | | 
There are ſeveral other Sorts of Peaches, which are very 
good, in the South of France, and other warm Countries, 
which with us do rarely ripen ſo as to be eatable, for which 
Reaſon they are not worth cultivating ; ſuch are, the Vio- 
lette Tardive, or Late Violet; La Corel 3 La Peſche Nix ; 
the Double-flower'd, &c. which ſeldom ripen in France un- 
til the latter End of October, when the Nights are long and 
froſty, the Seaſon often very wet and cold : fo that theſe 
Fruit will be watery, inſipid, and very unwholeſome in this 
ountry, 
The Fyench diſtinguiſh thoſe we call Peaches into two 
Sorts, viz. Pavies, and Peaches ; thoſe are called Peaches 
which quit the Stone ; and thoſe whoſe Fleſh cloſely adheres 
to the Stone are called Pavies ; theſe are much more eſteem- 
ed in France than the Peaches; tho? in England the latter are 
preferred to the former by many Perſons, . 
The French do alſo diſtinguiſh them into Male and Fe- 
male ; the Pavies they make to be the Male, and the Peaches 
the Female ; But this Diviſion is without Foundation, ſince 
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the Kernels of both Sorts will produce Trees equally ;. 
the Flowers of Peach-rrees are generally hermaphrodite, Le. 
have alt the Parts of Generation in them; ſo that there is 
no Neceffity of ſuppoſing any of them to be intirely Male or 
Female : But it is likely that this Diſtinction is of Tong ſtanding, 
before Per ſons had a perfect Notion of Male and Female in Plants, 
or at leaſt they did not know how to diſtinguiſh them aſunder. 
The Ne#tarines (as I have in another Place ſaid) are by 
the French called Brugnons, which differ from the other two 
Sorts, in having a | 
ſmooth, without any Down s them. The Sorts of theſe 
J have already mentioned under the Article Neger ines, to 
which the Reader may readily turn, therefore I ſhall not re- 
peat them in this Place. N | 
I ſhaft now ſet down the good Qualities of Peaches, by 
which any Perſon may judge of their Worth, f 
hap Peach ought to have a firm Fleſh; the Skin ſhould 
be thin, of a deep or bright red Colour next the Sun, and 
of a yellowiſh Caſt next the Wall ; the Fleſh ſhould be of a 
ellowiſh , 
—— the Stone fmall, and the Pulp or Fleſh very thick. 
When a Peach hath all theſe Qualities, it may be eſteemed 
a valuable Fruit. | | 
All the different Sorts of Peaches have been originally ob- 
tained from the Stones, which being planted do produce new 
Varieties, as do the Seeds of all other Fruits; ſo that where 
Perſons have Garden expuyh to allow Room for propagating 
theſe Fruits from Seeds, there is no doubt but many good 
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— may be obtained, which will be better adapted to our 


limate than ſuch as are brought from warmer Countries; 
though, it is true, that there will be many of them for 
nothing, as is the Caſe of moſt Fruits and Flowers which are 
uced from Seeds, amongſt which there may be ſome ya- 
uable Kinds, ſuperior to thoſe- from whence the Seeds were 
taken; yet there is always a great Number which are little 
worth; but if we can obtain only two or three valuable 
Sorts, it is ſufficient to make Amends for the Trouble of 
raiſing them ; but where Perſons are ſo curious as to plant 
the Stones of theſe Fruits, great Regard ſhould be had to the 
Sorts; and if the Fruit were permitted to remain upon the 
Trees until they d off, the Kernels would be fitter for 
planting, and more likely to grow. The beſt Sorts for ſow- 
ing are thoſe whoſe Fleſh is firm, and cleaves to the Stone; 
and from amongſt theſe you ſhould chuſe ſuch as ripen pretty 
early, and have a rich vinous Juice; from which Sorts ſome 
good Fruit may be expected. Ws 
Theſe Stones ſhould be planted in Autumn, on a Bed of 
light dry Earth, about three Inches deep, and four Inches 
afunder ; and in the Winter the Bed ſhould be covered, to 
protect them from the Froſt, which, if permitted to enter 
deep into the Ground, will deſtroy them: In the Spring, 
when the Plants come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared 
from the Weeds, which. ſhould alſo be obſerved throughout 
the Summer ; and if the Spring ſhould prove very dry, if 
you refreſh them now and then with a little Water, it will 
greatly promote their Growth : In this Bed they ſhould re- 
main until the following Spring, when they ſhould be care- 
fully taken up, ſo as not to break their tender Roots, and 
tranſplanted into a Nurſery, in Rows three Feet aſunder, 
and eighteen Inches diſtant Plant from Plant in the Rows, 
obſerving to lay alittle Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground 
about their Roots, to prevent its drying too faſt : And if the 
Pring ſhould prove very dry, you ſhould give them a little 
Water once a Week, until they have taken Root; after 
which they ſhould be conftantly kept clear from Weeds, 
and. the Ground between the Rows carefully dug every 
Spring, to looſen it, ſo as that the tender Fibres may ſtrike 
out on every Side. Fg 2 
In this Nurſe 
after which 
remain, to produce Fruit. we 
In removing theſe Trees, you ſhould obſerve to prune 
their downright Roots (if they bave any) pretty ſhort, and 
to cut off all bruiſed Parts of the Roots, as alſo all the ſmall 
Fibres, which do generally dry, and when left upon the 
oots, after planting again, grow mouldy, and decay; fo 
t they are injurious to the new Fibres which are ſhot out 
from the Roots, and very often prevent the Growth of the 
Trees: but you ſhould by no means prune: their Heads; for 
the Plants which are ode from Stones, are generally of 
a more ſpongy Texture, and ſo more liable to decay when 
cut, than thoſe which are budded upon other Stocks. Be- 
ſides, as theſe Trees are deſigned for Standards, (for it is not 
proper to plant them againft Walls, until you ſee the Pro- 
duce of their Fruit, to ſhew which of them deſerves to be 
cultivated ;) ſo they will never require any other pruning, 


they may continue two or three Years ; 


= 


m hard Fleſh, and the Skins quite 


Colour, full of Juice, which ſhould be high-fla- good 


ey hould be tranſplanted, where they are to 
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now commonly praQtiſed by the Nurlery Gardenen; an 


ment thereon, for ſuch. Perſons who e YeryGrigu tn 
ut 5 | 1 

You ſhould be provided with Stocks of the Mul. 
White- Pear- Pura, which are generally eſteem'd jel 
beſt Sorts of Plus for Stocks, to inoculate Paachs, ant 
Nectarinet upon; as alſo ſome Almond and Afr ieqct Stocks 
for. ſome tender Sorts of Peaches, which will not grow upon 
Plum Stocks: theſe ſhould be all produced from the Store 
(as hath been already directed in. the Article of a Nurſe) 
and not from Suckers, for the Reaſons there laid down, 

When theſe Stocks have grown in the Nurſery two Yea, 
they will be ring enough to bud, the Seaſon for which i 
commonly about Aſidſummer ; when you ſhould make choice 
of ſome good Cuttings of the Sorts of Fruit yau intend 9 
ropagate, always obferving to take them... from bealthy 

rees, and ſuch as do generally produce a good Quantity of 
well-tafted Fruit; for it is very certain, that any Sort gf 
Fruit may be ſo far degrpernted, where this Caſe is wanting, 
as not to be like the ſame Kind. Beſides, whenever a Tree 
is unhealthy, the Buds taken from that Tree will alway 
retain the Diſtemper, in a greater or leſs ee, according a 
it hath imbibed a greater or leſs Quantity of the diſtemyer' 
d e for a d whom a Nr 5 Nettariy 

ree en greatly blighted, ſo as that the Shoots hay 
own bufled, 4. the Leaves curled up to a great deg, 
that Diſtemper is ſeldom recoyer'd again by the greateſt ar, 
or at leaſt not under ſeveral Years ment ; for let the 
Seaſons prove ever ſo favourable, yet theſe Trees will car 
tinually ſhew the ſame Diſtemper : which many Perſons an 
ſo om, as to ſuppoſe a freſh Blight : whereas in reality iti 
no other but the Lemains of the former Sickneſs, which are 
ſpread and intermix'd with all the Juices of the Tree; ſo 
that whatever Buds are taken from ſuch Trees, will alway 
retain a Part of the Diſtemper. | 

The Cuttings with which you are thus to be provided, 
ſhould always be taken from the Trees either in a Morning 
or Evening, or elſe in a cloudy Day ; for if they are cut 
off when the Sun is very hot, the Shoots will perſpire ſo free 
ly, as to leave the Buds deſtitute of Moiſture, which is ofte 
the Cauſe of their miſcarrying ; and the ſooner theſe are uſd | 
when cut from the Trees, 8 better they will take. The | 
Manner of this Operation being fully explain'd under the | 
Article of Inoculation, I ſhall not repeat it in this Place. The 
Management of theſe Trees during their remaining Time in 
the Nurſery, is likewiſe fully ſet down under that Article, | 
ſhall therefore proceed to the Planting of theſe Trees, eite 
againſt Walls, Eſpaliers, or for Standards. But as the fu. 
ture Succeſs of theſe Trees doth in a great . meaſure depend 
upon the Soil in which they are planted ; ſo I ſhall brick 
ſet down the Method of Preparing the Earth for the Bard: 
where they are deſigned to grow. | 

The beſt Earth for Peach-Trees, is ſuch as is taken from 
Paſture Ground, that is neither too Riff and moiſt, nor 0! 
dry, but of a middling Nature: this ſhould he dug from *1 
Surface of the Ground about ten Inches deep, taking 
Turf with it; and ſhould be laid in Heaps eight of te 
Months before it be uſed, during which Time it bould | 
often turned, to rot the Turf, and break the Clods, where 
by it will be render'd very light, and eaſy to work; and 
bout the Beginning of September you ſhould ys into © 
Garden, and make the Borders, which muſt be raiſed 
91 1 roportionable to the Moiſture af the Garden 
if the Ground be very wet, it will be adviſeable to1ay f 
Rubbiſh in the Bottom of the Border, to drain off the d 
ſture, and to prevent the Roots of the Trees from aſt 
Four kene the Leer the Cound, tn he Reon 
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Toe Borders ſhould not he raied above, 
the Borders ſhould not he rayed above 
7 higher than the r Which will be 
allow for their finkeing. W 
As to the Breattth of theſe Borders, that can't b 
eat; but they ſnould never, de leſs than ſix Feet broad 
Fpere Fruit- Trees are planted ; for When the Borders are 
ge very nartow, the Roats of the Trees will be ſo con- 
"4 in four or five Years time, that they will ſeldom thrive 
well after. The Depth of theſe Borders ſhould not be great- 
er than two Feet; for where they are prepared, to, a great 
th, it only intices the Roots of the Trees, downward, 
which may be the Cauſe of their future, Barrengeſs 3 for 
their Roots being got down below the Influences of the Sun 
and Showers,, do itmbibe a great Quantity of crude. Juices ; 
which only add to the luxuriant Growth of the Trees, and 
deftroy their Fruitfulneſs : beſides whatever Fruit are produ- 
ced from ſuch Trees, ate not near fo well-taſted, as are thoſe 
which grow upon thoſe Trees whoſe Roots lie near the Sur- 
face, and enjoy the kindly Benefit of the Sun's Heat, to.cor- 
rect and digeſt whatever Crudities there may be in the 


rth. | | | 

15 Borders belng thus prepared, ſhould lie about three 

Weeks or a Month, to ſettle, by which time the Seaſon for 

Planting will be come, which ſhould be perform'd as ſoon 

as the Leaves begin to decay, that the Trees may take Root 
before the Froſt comes on to prevent them : then you ſhould 

carefully take up the Trees out of the Nurſery, ſo as not to 
break or bruiſe their Roots ; and with a ſharp Knife you muſt 
rune the extreme Parts of them, and cut off ſmooth any 
broken or bruiſed Roots; as alſo all the ſmall Fibres ſhould 
be taken off, for the Reaſons before given, 

And having thus prepared youf Frees, you ſhould meaſure 
out their Diſtance, which ought never to be leſs than four- 
teen Feet; but where the Ground is very ps they ſhould 
be planted ſixteen Feet aſunder. This, I doubt not, will 
de thought too great a Diſtance by may Perſons, 1 
ly ſince it is contrary to the general Practice at this Lime: 
but I am ſatisfied, whoever ſhall try the Experiment, will 
ind it no more than is ſufficient for theſe Trees, where they 
ze rightly managed; for if they do take kindly. to the Soil, 
their Branches may be ſo train'd, as to furniſh all the lower 
Part of the Wall in a few Years : which is what ſhould be 
rincipally regarded, and not, as is too often the Practice, 
Tun up the Shoots in Height, and leave all the lower Part of 
he Tree deſtitute of bearing Wood ; ſo that, in a few 
ears, there will not be any Fruit but upon the Part 
if the Trees: which alſo muſt be the Caſe where they are 
lanted too cloſe; becauſe there being no Room to extend 
the Branches on either Side, they are obliged to lead them 
upright, which produces the before-mention'd ill Effect. 

And here I can't help taking notice of another very great 
Error in planting Wall-Fruit; which is, the placing Stan- 
dard or Half-Standard Trees between the others, to cover 
the upper Part of the Wall, and to produce Fruit, until the 
Trees underneath are frown up ſufficient to furniſh the 
Walls, when the Standards are to be taken away: this is 
done, without conſidering that the greater Number of Trees 
are planted in a ſmall Compaſs, the lefs Nouriſhment they 
can receive, and ſo, conſequently, muſt be the weaker ; for 
the ſame Space of Ground can't nouriſh twenty Trees equal- 
ly as well as it could ten: ſo that whatever Strength the 
Standard-Trees may have, the Dwarfs will be proportionably 
weaker : and it is a common Obſervation, that moſt Trees 
extend their Roots as far under Ground, as their Branches 
ſpread above Ground; ſo that there ſhauld always be the 
ame Allowance given to the Wall-Trees, if we would have 
them ſtrong and vigorous ; therefore the building very high 
Walls for | ruit is to no Purpoſe; for a ten or twelye Foot 
Wall will be ſufficient for moſt Sorts of Fruit. 

But to return to Planting : After you have mark'd out the 
Places where each Tree is to ſtand, you muſt with your 
E make a Hole wide enough to receive the Roots of the 

tee; then you ſhould place it down, obſerving to turn the 
Bud outwards, that the wounded Part of the Stock may he 
Md, and let the Stem of the Tree be placed about four or five 
Inches from the Wall, with its Head inclining thereto ; then 
All in the Earth with your Hands, obſerving to break the 
Cats, that the Earth may fall in between ' the Roots, ſo as 
to void Spaces may be left about them. You ſhould alſo 
ently ſhake the Tree with your Hands, to ſettle the Earth 

vn the better; then with your Foot gently preſs down 
the Earth about the Stem; but do not tread it down too hard, 
Which is many times a very great Fault; for when the 
Ground is inclinable. to bind, the treading of it cloſe. dath 
en render the Ground ſo hard, as that the tender Fibres 
tbe Roots can't ſtrike into it, whereby the Trees remain 


*1%and for ſome time ; and If the Earth be not laoſen'd 
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very careful, in doing of this not to cut or br 
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other ſort 
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the Earth of you wm to be hound ST by pe Rain 
or from any. other Caule, you thould dg and Jooken,j3 again 
obſerving always to da, it in try eather, it in Miner or 
ru 5 put in Summer it ſhould be done in a, malt Scaſon,. 
Alter you have thus 8 your Trees, you ſhould Taken 
their Heads to the Wa o prevent their ging en 
che Wind, which would difturb, their Roots, and break 0 
the tender Fibres ſoon after. they were e to the no 
ſmall Prejudice of the Trees: ou ſhould. allo. lay ſome 
Mulch upon me Surface of the Ground abgy their Roots, 
to prevent the Froſt from penetrating the Ground, which 
would injure, if not deftro) the Nall ie =" N 
Thele Things being duly obſerved, they. will require no 
farther Care till the February following; towards the latter 
End of which Month, 4 — Beginning of March, accord- 
the Seaſon is earlier or later, you muſt cut off the 
of the new-planted Trees, leaving only four or five 
Eyes above the Bud; ip going which, you, muſt be very 
careful not to diſturb their Ropts ; to prevent which, you 
ſhould place your F hp cloſe to the Stem, of the Tree, 
and take faſt hold of that Part of the Stock below the Bud 


with one Hand, to hold it ſteady, While with the other 


the Head ef the Tree with a 
Place, which. ſhquld. always be 
be done in dry 


| Sainſoon after it is 
done, the Wet will enter the wounded. Part, and da 
the Tree: nor ſhould it be done in froſty Weather, 
the ſame, Reaſon ; for that TU enzer the wounded Part, 
and prevent its healing over. After you have headed the 
looſen the Earth of the Bor- 


Trees, you ſhould gently 
ders, to admit the Fibres of the Roots: but you muſt be 
ui their new 


Roots, which would alſo da hem.: and if the Mulch 
which was laid about their Roots in Autumn. be totted, you 

dig it into the Border at fame Diftance from the Roots 
of he rees; and when the dry Weather comes on, you 
ſhould pa:e off ſome Turf from a Paſture Ground, which 
ſhould be laid upon the. Surface of the Border about the 
Roots of the Trees, turning the Graſs downwards, which 
will preſerve a gentle Moiſture in the Earth better than any 
Mulch; and this, will not harbour Inſects, as 
do moſt forts of Dung and Litter, to the no ſmall Detri- 
ment of the Trees. 5 

In Fatering of theſe Trees, you ſhould obſerve to da it 
with a Noflel upon the Watering-Pot, ſo as to let it out in 
Drops ; for when it is haſtily pour'd dawn, it cauſes the 
Ground to bind; and if you water over the Head of the 
Tree, it will be of great Service to it. Your Waterings 
ſhould not be repeated tog often, nor ſhould it be given 
them in great Quantity, both. which are very injurious to 
new-planted Trees. 

In the Middle of May, when theſe Trees will have ſeveral 
Shoots fix or eight Inches in Length, you ſhould nail them 
to the Wall, obſerving to train them horizontally, rubbin 
off all fore-right Shoots, or ſuch as are weak, whereby thaſe 
which are preſerved will be much ſtronger : but if there are 
not more than two Shoats produced, and thoſe very ſtrong, 
you ſhould at the ſame time nip aff their Tops, which will 


Hand you gently ſlope Fay 
ife at the inten 


ſt aboye an Eye: this ſhayld always 


cauſe each of them to puſh qut twq ar mare Shoats, where- 


by the Wall will be better ſupplied with Branches : you muſt 
alſo continue to refreſh. them with Water in dry Weather, 
during the whole Seaſon, otherwiſe they will be apt to fuf- 
fer; for their Roots having but little Hold of the Ground the 
firſt year after tranſplanting, if the Seaſon ſhould prove very 
A will greatly retard their Growth, if due Care be not 
taken to water them. 
In 512 inning of Octaler, when yau obſerve the T'rges 
have done ſhooting, you ſhould prune them; in doing of 
which, you muſt ſhite he Branches in proportion to the 
Strength of the Tree; which, if ſtrong, may be left eight 
Inches long; but if weak, ſhould be fhorten'd to four or 
five : then you ſhould train them horizantally to the Wall, 
(as was before directed ;) ſo that the Middle of the Trees 
may be void of Branches; for that Part of the Tree will be 
| whereas if the 
are train'd perpendicularly ta the Wall, thoſe which 
are the ftrongeſt will draw the greats Share of the Sap from 
> ; ſo that the Side · Brancbes 
will be deprived of their Nouriſhment, and grow weaker, 


ey, 12 many times, decay; and this is the Reaſon that 
e ſee ſam 


any Peach- rees with one upright Stem in the 

Middle. and the two Sides whally unfuraiſh'd with Branches, 
whereby the Middle of each Tree cannot produce any Fruit, 
hat being fill'd with large Wood, which never produces any 
Bead nogts ; nor ** 
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their Luxuriancy ; becauſe two or three Shoots, 
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gularly APA with friiefal Branches, when' this Deſekt hap- 
gularly fild with frui 85 


do them; therefore this Method ſhould be carefully ob- 
* in the training up young Trees; for when they are 
permitted to run into Diſorder at firſt, it will be impoſſible 
to reduce them into a regular healthful State afterwards, the 
Wood of theſe Trees being too ſoft and pithy to admit of 
being cut down again, (as may be practiſed on many other 
hardy Fruit-trees, which will ſhoot out 2 again 3) 
whereas theſe will gum at the Places where they are wound- 
ed, and in a few Years intirely decay. 100 
The Summer following, when the Trees begin to ſhoot, 


uds, or ſuch" as are ill placed, and train thoſe which are 


* ſhould carefully look over them, to rub off all ſore - right 
ay to remain horizontally to the Wall, in their due 


Order as they are produced; for this is the principal Seaſon 
when you can beſt order the Trees as you would have them; 
whereas if they are neglected until Midſummer, as is the 
common Practice, a great part of the Nouriſhment will be 
exhauſted by foreright Shoots, and other uſeleſs Branches, 
which muſt afterwards be cut off; and hereby the remain- 
ing Shoots will be render'd very weak, and perhaps ſome 
Part of the Wall be intirely unfurniſh'd with Branches; 
which might have been eaſily ſupplied in the Beginning of 
May, by ſtopping ſome of the ſtronger Shoots in ſuch Parts 
of the Tree where there is a Neceſſity for more Branches, 
which would cauſe eath of them to ſhoot out two or more 
Side-Branches below the Ends of the Shoots, which may be 
ided into the vacant Parts of the Tree, as they are pro- 
— ſo as that every Part may be regularly furniſhed with 
proper Wood, which is the greateſt Beauty and Excellency 
of Wall-Trees : but you ſhould always forbear ſtopping the 
Shoots in Summer, where there is not a Neceflity for 
Branches to fill the Wall; for there cannot be a greater 
Fault committed, than that of multiplying the Number of 
Shoots, ſo as to cauſe a Confuſion, whereby the Branches 
will be too weak to produce good Fruit: beſides, when they 
are too cloſely laid in upon the Wall, the Air is excluded 
from the Shoots by the Fat number of Leaves, ſo that 
they are never duly ripen'd, and, conſequently, what Fruit 
is produced thereon can't be ſo well-taſted as thoſe which 
are produced upon ſuch Trees where the Shoots receive all 


the Advantages of Sun and Air to maturate them. 


Thus having ſet down the Method of Training up young 
Trees, I ſhall now proceed to their Pruning, and future 
Management; which being the ſame as with full-grown 
Trees, will ſerve for general Directions how to manage 
theſe Sorts of Fruit. 

In the Pruning of Peach and Ne#arine-Trees, (which 
require the ſame Culture) the two following Rules ſhould 
be ſtrictly obſerved ; viz. 1//, That every part of the Tree 
be equally furniſh'd with Bearing-Wood; and, 24h, That 
the Branches are not laid in too cloſe to each other, for 
the Reaſons before laid down, (with ſome others, which 
will be hereafter inſerted.) As to the firſt, it muſt be ob- 
ſerv'd, that all theſe Trees do produce their Fruit upon the 
3 either of the preceding Vear, or at moſt the 
two Years Shoots, after which Age they do not bear: 
therefore the Branches ſhould be pruned ſo as to cauſe them 
to produce new Shoots annually in every Part of the Tree; 
which cannot be done in the ordinary Method of Pruning, 
where Perſons negle& their Trees at the Seaſon when they 
are moſt capable of Management, which is in May, at 
which Time the luxuriant Growth of Branches may be 
check'd by pinching, and new Shoots produced where the 
are wanting, by ſtopping the neighbouring branches; which 
Shoots being produced at that Seaſon, will have Time 
enough to ripen and gain Strength before the Autumn comes 
on ; whereas all thoſe Shoots which are produced after the 
Beginning of June, will be crude and pithy ; and tho' they 
may ſometimes produce a few Bloſſoms, yet thoſe do rarely 
bring Fruit; nor are the future Branches good which are 
produced from' ſuch Wood, the Veſſels being too large to 


ſtrain the Juices, ſo that they eaſily admit of great Quan- 


tities of crude Nouriſhment to paſs thro* them. Therefore 
thoſe Perſons who only regard their Wall-Trees at two dif- 
ferent Seaſons, viz. the Winter and Midſummer Pruning, 


can't poſſibly have them in good Order; for when all the | 


Branches which were produced in the Spring are permitted 


to remain until the Middle or latter End of June, (as is the 


common PraQtice) ſome of the moſt vigorous will draw the 
greateſt Part of the Nouriſhment from the weaker Branches, 
which, when the — ones are taken off, will be too 
weak to produce fair Fruit; and hereby the Strength of 


the Trees is exhauſted, to nouriſh the uſeleſs Branches, 
- which are annually cut off again: and thus are too many 


Trees managed, and at the ſame time Complaints made of 
Dann 


and YOu : (whereas if-the Nouriſhment 


cutting off theſe vigorous Branches, the T 


in expanding the 


and prepare the Wood for the next Year's Bearing * 
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in the greateſt Share of the Nouriſhment, pow: 


equal 
re 


by Often 
K — | A kees are either 
intirely deftroy*d, or at leaſt render'd ſo weak as not to be 
able to produce Fruit: for altho” by thus weakenin the 
Branches it is often the Meahs to produce a good — 4 
Bloſſoms, (as may many times be obſerved alſo upon ey 
tumnal Shoots, ) 55 the utmoſt of their Strength is f 1 
owers, ſo that they rarely produce F;,; 
and very often the greateſt Part of the Branches die ſoc; 1 
ter, which is ſuppoſed to be occaſion'd by a Blight 1 
have elſewhere ſaid) when in reality it is nothing lef than 
the Fault of thoſe who have the Management of the T 
It is therefore of the greateſt Conſequence to Wall- Trees ct 
pecially of theſe Sorts, to go oyer them two or three time 
in the Month of May, to rub off all irregular Shoots 10 
to train in the Branches that are left in due Order i the 
Wall, that each Shoot may have an equal Advan 


e of 
and Air, both of which are abſolut her = 


diſtributed to a regular, Quantity of Branches, t 
be no Sign of their too great Strength,) _unti 


And by duly obſerving the Trees at this Seaſon, then 
will not be Occaſion for ſo much Cutting, as is often ve... 
tiſed on Peach-Trees, to their great Injury; for their Wa 
Branches are generally ſoft, tender, and pithy, which, whe 
greatly wounded, are not heal'd over again fo ſoon as ny. 
ny other Sorts of Trees; and the Wet inſinuating into the 
wounded Parts, doth often cauſe the Branches to 
and die; which may be intirely avoided, by the gentle, 
eaſy Method of pinching and rubbing off the Buds in th 
Spring Seaſon, which never makes any Wounds on th 
ree ; and hereby a vaſt deal of Labour is ſaved ; for one 
Perſon, who is ready at this Buſineſs, will go over a ger 
Quantity of Walling in a Day; whereas if the Trees ae 
permitted to grow rude all the Spring, they will require iu 
times the Labour to reduce them into Order. Beſides, i 
is a great Diſadvantage to the Fruit, in permitting th 
Branches of the Trees to extend from the Wall, and {hai 
them; and when they have grown under the Shelter d 
theſe Branches and Leaves all the Spring, until Midſumm 
then by pruning off ſome of theſe Shoots, and nailing te 
others cloſe to the Wall, the Fruits are ſuddenly ex 
to the Sun and Air, whereby they receive a very gat 
Check, and are not only retarded in their Growth, bu d- 
ten render'd ill-taſted, and have tough Skins. 
The Diſtance which the Branches of theſe Trees {hou 
be allow'd * the Wall, muſt be proportion d to thy 
Size of the Fruit, or the Length of the Leaves: for if v 
obſerve how the Branches of Trees are naturally diſpoſed u 
grow we ſhall always find them placed at a greater or le 
iſtance, as their Leaves are larger or ſmaller, (as I har 
already obſerved under the Articles of Leaves :) and there 
no ſurer Guide to a curious Artiſt than Nature, from whence 
a Gardener ſhould always be directed in eyery Part of hi 
Profeſſion ; ſince his Bulinef is to aid and aſſiſt Natur, 
where ſhe is not capable of bringing her Productions to Ms: 
turity, or where there is Room to make conſiderable In 
provements by Art; which cannot be any otherwiſe ef: 
ed, than by gently affiſting her in her own Way. 
But to return to Pruning of theſe Trees: The Branche 
being carefully train'd in, as before directed in the y 
and Summer Seaſons, we come now. to treat of the Miu 
Pruning, which is commonly  perform'd in Februry e 
March but the beſt Seaſon Fl this Work is about Mic 
elnas, when their Leaves begin to fall, which will be cath 
enough for their Wounds to heal, before the Froſt come 
on, ſo that there will be no danger of their being hu 
thereby : and the Branches of the Trees being proportion 
to the Strength of the Roots at that Seaſon, all the aſcend 
ing Sap in the Spring will be employed to nouriſh only tho 
uſeful Parts of the Branches which are left; whereas ift 
are left unpruned till February, the Sap in the Branches be 
ing then in Motion, as may be obſery'd by the ſwelling « 
the Buds, the greateſt Part of it will be drawn up tot 
extreme Parts of the Branches, to nouriſh ſuch Bloſloms 
muſt be afterwards cut off: and this may be ealily know! 
by obſerving the ſtrongeſt Shoots at that Seaſon, when Je 
will find the extreme Buds to ſwell faſter than moſt of ü 
lower ones; for there being no Leaves then upon 
Branches, to detain the Sap to nouriſh the lower Buds, 
upper ones will always draw from thoſe below. 
ut it is a conſtant Practice amongſt Gardeners, found 
* long Experience, to prune weak Trees early in 
inter, and luxuriant Trees late in the Spring in order 
check their Luxuriancy. "Now it is evident, that this Che 
does not proceed from any conſiderable Loſs of Sa - 


thoſe Wounds were conſtantly in 
the Vine in the bleeding Seaſo 
is pruned early in the Beginni 


of 


3 
= of its Leaves to attract Sap from the Root wi 
uch ſpent and loſt, at the ſeveral freſh-cut Inlets. 
"ob es, if it were no 2 the Trees to prune 
' them at this Seaſon, (which I think, no one will have Rea- 
ſon to doubt, after making the Trial,) but that it only 
ucceed as Well as the Spring Pruning, yet there is a 
Advantage in doing of it at Michaelmas z for that being a 
nuch more Leiſure Seaſon with Gardeners than the Spring, 
they will have more Time to perform it carefully; and 
then they will not have too many Things come 1 
which may require to be 8 executed: the 
hy being the incipal Seaſon for Topping their Kitch- 
en-Gardens, and attending their Hot-beds, if they are diſ- 
ineaged from the Buſineſs of n ak, that Time, it will 
of t Advan 3 eſpeci where there is a 
ANL Walling And beds alſo another Beneft in 
Pruning at this Seaſon, which is, the having the Borders at 
liberty to dig and make clean before the Spring, ſo that the 
Garden may not appear in Litter at that Seaſon, ; 
Having faid thus much concerning the Time of Pruning, 
I ſhall now proceed to give ſome general Directions how it 
is to be perform'd on Peach and Nectarine Trees, which 


of Fruits, , 

In Pruning of theſe Trees, you ſhould always obſerve to 
cut them behind a Wood-bud, (which may be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the Bloſſom- buds, that are ſhorter, rounder, 
d more turgid than the Wood-buds ;) for if the Shoot 
hve not a leading Bud where it is cut, it is very apt to die 
lown to the —_— ſo that what Fruit may be 
zoduced above that, will come to nothing, there being al- 
yays a Neceflity of a leading Bud to attract the Nouriſh- 
ment ; for it is not ſufficient that they have a Leaf-bud, as 
eme have imagined, ſince that will attract but a ſmall 
Quantity of Nouriſhment; the great Uſe of the Leaves be- 
ing to perſpire away ſuch crude Juices as are unfit to enter 
the Fruit : the Long you ſhould leave theſe Branches, 
ſhould be proportion'd to the Strength of the Tree, which, 
in a healthy ſtrong Tree may be left ten Inches or more; 
but in a weak one, they ſhould not be more than fix Inches; 
however, in this you muſt be guided by the Poſition of a 
leading Bud; for it is better to leave a t three or four 
Inches longer, or to cut it two or three Inches ſhorter, 
than we would chuſe to do, provided there be one of theſe 
Buds, it being abſolutely neceſſary, for the future Welfare 
of the Tree: you ſhould alſo cut out intirely all weak 
Shoots, tho? they may have many Blofſom-buds upon them; 
for theſe have not Strength enough to nouriſh the Fruit, fo 
x to give it a kindly Flavour z but they will weaken the 
other Parts of the Tree. 

In nailing the Shoots to the Wall, you muſt be careful 
to place them at as equal Diſtances as poſſible, that their 
Leaves, when come out, may have Room to grow, with- 
out ſhading the Branches too much ; and you ſhould never 
nail them upright, if it can be prevented ; for when they 
are thus . they are very ſubject to ſhoot from the up- 

-moſt Eyes, and the lower Part of the Shoots will there- 


become naked. 

There is not any thing in the Buſineſs of Gardening, 
which has more «Mrs the Thoughts of the Curious, 
than how to preſerve their tender Sorts of Fruit from be- 
Ing blighted in the Spring of the Year; and yet there has 

a little wrote upon this Subject, which is worth Notice: 
dome have propoſed Mattreſſes of Straw or Reeds to be 
placed before the Fruit- Trees againſt Walls, to prevent their 
being blaſted : Others have directed the fixing horizontal 
Shelters in their Walls, to prevent the perpendicular Dew or 
Rain from falling upon the Bloſſoms of the Fruit-Trees, 
which they ſuppoſed to be the chief Cauſe of their Blight- 
ng: but both theſe Contrivances have been far from an- 
ſwering the Expectations of thoſe Perſons who have put 
them in Practice, (as I have elſewhere ſhewn z) therefore 


i tay not be improper to repeat ſome Things in this Place, 


require a very different Management from moſt other Sorts 


» fo often as from a Diſtemper 


Trees ; for if we obſerve the Trees at 
that Seaſon, where are the moſt ſubje& to what is call- 
_ ht, we ſhall the Branches very ſmall, weak, 


not half ripened, as alſo trained in very cloſe to each 
other ; theſe Branches are, for the 


of the Branches 
unable to do 


Efforts of the 


remedied, by obſerving the foregoing Directions in the Pru- 
ning and Management of the Lrees, ſo as never to over- 
burden them with Branches, nor to ſuffer any Part of the 
Trees to exhauſt the whole Nouriſhment from the Root, fo 
as to cauſe the other Parts to be weak; but to diſtribute 
the Nouriſhment equally to every Shoot, ſo that there may 
be none too vigorous, at the ſame Time that others are too 
weak ; and by continually 2 off uſeleſs or ſore · right 
Shoots, as they are produced, the Strength of the Trees will 
not be ſpent, to nouriſh ſuch Branches as muſt be afterwards 
_—_ _ too often ſeen in the Management of theſe 

rees, And, | 

2dhy, It ſometimes happens that the Roots of theſe Trees 
are buried too deep in the Ground, which, in a cold or moiſt 
Soil, is one of the greateſt Diſadvantages that can attend 
theſe tender Fruits; for the Sap which is contained in the 
Branches, being by the Warmth of the Sun put ſtrongly in- 
to Motion early in the Spring, is exhauſted in nouriſhi 
the Bloſſoms, and a Part of it is perſpired thro the Wood: 
branches, ſo that its Strength is loſt before the Warmth can 
reach to their Roots, to put them into an equal Motion in 
ſearch of freſh Nouriſhment, to ſuppl 2 of the 
Branches; for want of which the Bloſſoms fall off and decay, 
and the Shoots ſeem to be at a ſtand, until the farther Ad- 
vance of the Warmth penetrates to the Roots, and ſets them 
in Motion; when ſuddenly after the Trees, which before 
looked weak and decaying, do make prodigious Progreſs in 
their Shoots, and before the Summer is ſpent, are furniſh'd 
with much ſtronger Branches than thoſe Trees which have 
the full Advantage of Sun and Showers, and that are more 
fruitful and healthy; which muſt certainly be owing to the 
former Obſervation, as alſo to their drawing in a great Quan- 
tity of crude Moiſture, which, tho mobs, ok of Wood, is 
yet — for Fruit. If, therefore, this be the Caſe, 
there is no Way of helping this but by raiſing up the Trees, 
if they are young ; or, if they are too old to remove, it is 
the better Way to root them out, and make new Borders of 
freſh Earth, and plant down young Trees; for it is a great 
Vexation to be at the Trouble and Expence of pruning and 
managing theſe Trees, without having the Pleaſure of reap- 
ing any Advantage from them. Which will always be the 
Caſe, where the Trees are thus injudiciouſly planted. Or, 

3d, This may proceed from the Trees wanting Nouriſh» 
ment, which is many times the Caſe where they are planted 
in a hard gravelly Soil, in which it is the common Practice 
to dig Borders three or four Feet wide, and three Feet deep 
into the Rock of Gravel, which is filled with good freſh 
Earth, into which the Trees are planted, where they will 
thrive pretty well for two Years, until their Roots reach the 
Gravel, where they are confined, as if planted in a Pot, 
and for want of m_ Nouriſhment the Branches do conti- 
nualty decay every Year. This cannot be helped, where 
the Trees have been growing ſome Years, without taking 
them intirely up, or by digging away the Gravel from their 
Roots and adding a large Quantity of freſh Earth, that may 
afford them a Supply of Nouriſhment, But where a Perſon 
intends to plant Fruit-trees upon ſuch a Soil, I would adviſe 
him never to dig into the Gravel, but, on the contrary, to 
raiſe the Borders at leaſt two Feet above it, with good freſh 
Earth, which, if made. of a conſiderable Width, ſo that 
their Roots may have Room to extend themſelves upon the 


5 N Gravel, 
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Gravel, they will enjoy the kindly Influences of the Sun 
and — and — 4 delicate well- flavoured Fruit in 
lenty. | | Patt 
: But if the Unfruitfulneſs of the Trees do not proceed 
from any of the before-mentioned Cauſes, and is the Effect 
of unkindly Seaſons, then the beſt Method yet known, is 
in froſty dry Weather, when little Dew falls, to ſprinkle the 
Branches of the Trees gently with Water in the bloſſomin 
Seaſon z and while the young-ſet Fruit is tender, (whic 
ſhould always be done before N oon, that the Moiſture may 
evaporate before the Night comes on) and if in the Night 
you carefully cover the Trees with Mats, Canvas, or ſome 
ſuch light Covering, it will be of great Service to them : 
However, where the Trees are ſtrong and vigorous, the 
are not ſo liable to ſuffer by a ſmall Inclemency as are tho 
which are weak ; ſo that there will be few Seaſons in which 
there may not be Hopes of a moderate Quantity from them, 
tho? there ſhould be no Covering uſed. 7 7 
When your Fruit is ſet, and grown to the Bigneſs of a 
Small- nut, you ſhould go over the Trees and thin them, 
leaving them at leaſt five or ſix Inches aſunder; for when 
they are permitted to remain in Bunches, as they are often 
roduced, the Nouriſhment which ſhould be employ*d whol- 
ly to the Fruits deſigned to ſtand, will be equally ſpent a- 
mongſt the whole Natbevi a great Part of which muſt be 
afterwards pulled off ; ſo that the ſooner this is done, the 
better it will be for the remaining Fruit: And if it ſhould 
ſometimes happen that a Part of thoſe left, by any Accident 
ſhould be deſtroyed, yet the remaining ones will be much 
the larger and better taſted for it, and the Trees will gain 
more Strength ; for a moderate Quantity of Fruit is always 
preferable to a great Crop; the Fruit, when but few, will 
be much larger, better taſted, and the Trees in a Condition 
to bear well the ſucceeding Years ; whereas when they are 
overcharged with Fruit, it is always ſmall, ill-taſted, and 
the Trees are generally ſo much weakened thereby, as not 
to be in a Condition for bearing well for three or four Y ears 


after. So that, upon the whole, it is much better to have. 


a leſſer Number of Fruit than is commonly eſteemed a Crop, 
than to have too many, ſince the Fruit and alſo the Trees 
are benefited thereby, | 

The farther Management of Peach-trees in Summer I have 
already mentioned, and ſhall only add a Word or two more 
upon that Head in this Place. 

1/t, That the Shoots being regularly trained to the Wall 
as they are produced, the Fruit will always be equally expo- 
ſed to the Sun and Air, by which it will be kept in a con- 
ſtant and equal State of Growing ; whereas when they are 
over-ſhadowed by luxuriant Branches for ſome time, and af- 
terwards expoſed to the Sun, by cutting off thoſe Branches, 
their Skins will grow tough, and the Fruit be greatly retard- 
ed in its Growth. 

2dly, By rubbing off and diſplacing irregular Shoots as oy 
are produced, there will be no need to uſe a Knife to theſe 
Trees in Summer, which is what they are often greatly in- 
jured by; for when there are large Wounds made on theſe 
Trees, eſpecially in Summer, it weakens them very much. 
Belides (as I before ſaid) by doing this early, the Sap of the 
Trees is not employed to nouriſh uſeleſs Branches. 

Zah, I would adviſe, never to ſhorten any of the Branches 
in Summer, unleſs it be to procure ſome fide Shoots to fill 
up a Vacancy of the Wall; and this ſhould never be done 
after May, becauſe the Shoots produced after that Time 
are never duly ripened, and fo are no better than Autumnal 
Branches. 

When theſe Rules are duly executed, there will be no 
Occaſion to pull off the Leaves of the Trees, to admit the 
Sun to the Fruit, which is too often practiſed; for if we 
conſider, that the Leaves are abſolutely neceſſary to cheriſh 
the Bloſſom- buds, which are always formed at the Foot- ſtalks 
of the Leaves, fo by pulling them off before they have per- 
formed the Office aſſigned them by Nature, is doing great 
Injury to the Trees ; therefore I caution every one againſt 
that Practice. 


PERSICARIA, [fo called, becauſe its Leaves reſemble 


a Peach : It is alſo called Hydre-piper, of v%p, Water, and 


Sire, Pepper, becauſe it is an Aquatick Plant, and has the 
Taſte of Pepper] Arſmart. ö 


The Characters are; 


It is a Plant with an apetalous Fltuer, having ſeveral Sta- 
mina (or Chives) which ariſe from the multifid Calyx : The 
Pointal afterwards becomes an oval-pointed ſmooth Seed, 23 
in the Capſule, which was before the Fletuer- cup: To which 
may be added, it hath jointed Stalks, and the Flowers are pro- 
duced in Spikes, | 1, 


purpurer, T. Cor, | Eaſtern Ty with Tobe 


land; but as they are rarely cultivated in Gardens, 
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Tue Series are 1 rt bs 5 
1. PERSICARIA mitis maculeſa, C. B. P. Dead 4 . 
ted Arſmart. « 4 4.4 Ia. hol 


2. PERSICARIA vidgaris-acris ſeu be 555 v7 

ag ++ mn pany 7 . 7. 
3. PERSICARIA major, lapathi foliis, calyce florit 

Tourn, Great Arſmart, wits Dock: kene, ate 

Flower- cup. 7-466 wilt de , Pk 
4. PERSICARIA Orientalis, Nicotine «folio, cahe- 


and a purple Flower- cup: 


. There are ſeveral other ies of this Plant, which 
wild upon moiſt Soils and Dunghills in divers Parts of Em 
. and be. 
ing Plants of no Uſe at preſent, fo I omit enumerat: 
them in this Place. N = n 
Ide two firſt forts here mentioned are ſometimes uſeſ 
Medicine; the latter of which is a very sharp acrid Pl. k 
from whenee it had its Name of Mater-pepper and Aran 
This is a petennial Plant, which grows in great Plenty „ 
the Sides of Ditches, and in moiſt Places, almoſt ng. 
Part of England, and is a very bad Weed; if once it > 
Poſſeſſion in a Garden; for the Roots extend themſch 
greatly under Ground, and ariſe from every Joint {a dg 
Couch-graſs ) ſo that it is with great Difficulty extirpated 

The firſt is an annual Plant, that propagates itſelf in 
plenty from Seeds, which falling upon the Ground, riſe th 
ſucceeding Spring, and ſpread over the Ground, whereye, 
they are permitted to grow; ſo that they should not be fs. 
fered to remain in Gardens: Theſe are both gathered in th 
Fields in. Autumn for medicinal Uſe, when they are in Per. 
fection. : 

The third Sort is cultivated in ſome curious Gardens ſa 
Variety, it making a handſome Appearance during the Sex 
ſon of its Flowering : This may be propagated by ſowing the 
Seeds upon a Bed of rich moiſt Earth in Autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe, and the Plants will come up the Spring follows 
ing, when they may be tranſplanted into the Borders wher 
they are to remain: This is alſo an annual Plant, which 
requires to be ſown every Year, or the Seeds permitted u 
—_ which will grow better than thoſe which are ſown h 

rt. 

The fourth Sort was brought from the Eaſtern County 
by Monſ. Tournefort, to the Royal Garden at Paris, fon 
whence it hath been fince communicated to ſeveral Pam d 
Europe. This Plant (though but an Annual) doth grow th 
be ten or twelve Feet high, and divides into ſeveral Branches 
each of which produces a beautiful Sp:ke of purple Flowen 
at their Extremities in the Autumn; which, together with it 
large green Leaves, and jointed Stalks, do make a very grand 
Figure in the Borders of large Gardens, late in the Seaſon, 
when few other Plants are in Beauty. . 

The Seeds thereof ſhould be ſown in Autumn, as ſoon 2 
they are ripe ; or if they are permitted to fall on the Ground, 
the Plants will come up the Spring following better than when 
they are ſown by Art, as was before obſerved : for if the 
Seeds are ſown in the Spring, it is very rare that any of then 
ſucceed ; and if ſome few Plants do come up from thole 
Seeds ſown at that Seaſon, they ſeldom grow near ſo ſtrong 
as thoſe which are produced from the Seeds which fell in 4 
tumn ; fo that there is no other Culture required to this Plant 
but to tranſplant them out in the Spring, where they are de- 
ſigned to ſtand, which ſhould be in ws Gardens, giving 
them great Space; for if they are placed near other Plants, 
they will ſhade them intirely from the Sun, and by continul 
dripping upon them, will greatly injure them; and if the 
ſtand too cloſe their Beauty is greatly diminiſhed. 

When the Plants begin to aſpire upwards (which is com- 
monly in uh) their fide Shoots ſhould be pruned off, to 
make them advance in Height, and preſerve them within 
Compaſs ; otherwiſe they are very ſubje& to branch out 
widely on every Side, ſo as to become troubleſome in a Gar- 
den; but when they are pruned up regularly five or fix Feet 
high, they may afierwards be permitted to ſhoot out hide 
Branches ; fince thoſe which are produced above that Height 
will never be very long or troubleſome, but will add to the 
Beauty of the Plant; This delights in a rich moiſt Soil, upon 
which it will grow to a prodigious Height; it produces ' 
Flowers in September, which continue in Beauty un 
Froſt deſtroys them. Te OP 


PERVINCA, [ſo called of pervincere, Lat. to vertont 
thoroughly, becauſe it reſiſts the Winter's Cold: It is allo 
called Clematis, of Bi, to climb, becauſe this Plant climbs 
upon thoſe Plants which grow near it, It is alſo calle 


Dapbnoides, of Daphne, a Laurel, becauſe its Leaves * 
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Laurel. It was called Vin, becauſe Girdles were 
rp of it at Weddings, or becauſe it is good for Virgins. 
It is called Chamedaphne, of xa=pal, on the Ground, and aa, 

"rearel g. d. little Laurel ; becauſe it lies on the Ground, 
4 7 


and its Leaves reſemble a Laurel. ] Periwinkle, 4 
The Characters are; "a 

The Flower-cup conſiſts of one Leaf, 
froe long — — * The Flaver 
hich expands in the Form of. a Salver, 

bent Segments ; the Pointal, which a 

the Flnoer-cup, becomes a Fruit, compoſed of two Huſys ( or 
Pads) which contain oblong r ' furrow'd Seeds : To which 


be added, that this Plant ſhoots out many long creeping 
Ranches, which firike out Roots at their Foints. 


The Species are; LEA) | 
I. PERVINCA vulgaris anguftifolia, flore coerules. Tourn, 


Common er Narrow-leav'd Periwinkle, with a blue Flower. 

2, PeRvINCA vulgaris anguſtifolia, flore albo, Tourn. 
Common Periwinkle, with a white Flower. 

3. PERVINCA vnlgarts * flore cœruleo. 
Greater Periwinkle, with a blue Flower. 

4. PERVINCA vulgaris anguſtifolia, flore rubente. Tourn. 
C,mmon Periwinkle, with a reddiſh Flower, 

5. PERVINCA aris anguſtifolia, ny pleno, ſaturate 
pur pures. Tourn. Common Periwinkle, with a double 
Flower, of a deep purple Colou. 

b. PERVINCA 75 ee vulgaris variegate ex aureo & 
viridi. Boerb. Ind. Common Periwinkle, with yellow 
ſtriped Leaves. __ - es 

7. PERVINCA angu/tifolio vulgaris variegata ex argentes & 
viridi, Boer bh. Ind. Common Periwinkle, with Silver-ſtrip'd 
Leaves, — 

The firſt Sort grows wild in divers Parts of England, and 
s not ſo much cultivated in Gardens at preſent as it was 
formerly, when it was planted for edging of Borders; but 
the Shoots being very apt to root at their Joints, rendered it 
rery difficult to preſerve in any tolerable Order; and the 
Plants rooting deep in the Ground, do greatly exhauſt the 
Goodneſs of the Soil; ſo that it is now almoſt wholly caſt 
ut of Gardens. | 
The ſecond and fourth Sorts are Varieties from the firſt, 
ifering only in the Colour of their Flowers ; as are alſo the 
xth and ſeventh, which differ in their variegated Leaves, 
for which they are preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe who 
imire ſtriped Plants. ; 

The fifth Sort produces fine double Flowers, which makes 
very handſome Appearance during its Seaſon of Flowering, 
which renders it worthy of a Place in every good Garden. 


which is divided into 
alſo conſits of one Leaf, 
d is cut into 


Tourn. 


produces large blue Flowers: This is found in Woods and 
ſhady Places in divers Parts of England. 

All theſe Plants multiply exceedingly by their Shoots from 
the old Roots, which trailing upon the Ground do ſtrike out 
Roots in a ſhort Time, and may be taken off and tranſplant- 
ed where they are to remain; and tho? they are not fo pro- 
per for a Flower-garden, yet a few Roots of each Sort may 
be planted in ſhady Borders under Trees, where few other 
Plants will thrive, or in ſmall Wilderneſſes; in which Pla- 
ces, if they are kept within Compaſs, they make a pretty 
Variety, The large Sort may be planted under Hedges, in 
Woods, &c. where it will grow four or five Feet high, and 
continue a long time in Flower. | | 

Theſe Plants propagate themſelves by Roots ſo plentifully, 
that they ſeldom produce Fruit. | 

Monſ. Tournefort ſays, He could never obſerve any Fruit 
won them either in the Country adjoining to Paris, or in 


tie Neighbourhood of Liſbon. 
Of all the Botanical Writers before Tournefort, Cæſalpinus 


? 


te ſays, is oblong, being two forked Huſks, arched and con- 


'eet ped at their Extremities, containing, for the moſt part, 
ſide Wo oblong Seeds in each. 

ight To have this Plant produce Fruit, Monſ. Tournefort ad- 
the Wes its bein planted in a Pot that contains but a ſmall 
* Guntity of ; Rap ſo that the Sap being prevented from 
8 | 


Wllpating and f nding itſelf upon nouriſhing new Shoots, 
Will mount the — and ſwell the Pointal, which becomes 
de Fruit ; and this, he ſays, was the Method whereby he 
Ramel the Fruit of this Plant, of which he has given a 
due in his Elements of Botany. Tt 


t notwithſtanding what Monſ. Tournefort has related 


limbs WW ncerning this Matter, yet I have often obſerved the Fruit 
called I won ſuch Plants as have grown ſingly on a good Soil; tho” 
* Mere their Shoots are permitted to entangle with each o- 


ſes from the Center of 


The third Sort grows much larger than the former, and 


Frovence or Languedoc, where they are very common, or in 


the only Perſon who found and deſcribed this Fruit; which, 


ns ow very ell; there is ſeldom any Fruit pro- 
uced, | 


PETALS, are the fine-coloured Leaves which compoſe 
the moſt conſpicuous Parts of a Flower · Theſe are called in 
Latin, Petala, to diſtinguiſh them from the Leaves of Plants, 

PETASITES, [it takes its Name of rale, to extend, 
becauſe its Leaves are very broad, or of r,, a Cap, be- 
cauſe its Leaves may ſerve inſtead of a Cap; for it has a cer- 
tain Hollow in the Middle, and a hollow Expanſion round 
that; ſo that it reſembles a Bonnet] Butter- bur. | 


The Characters are; 


It is Plant with a floſculous Flower, con 
Florets, divided into many Parts, fitting on t Embryo, and 
contained in a cylindrical E mpalement, vided alſo into many 
Parts ; the Embryo afterwards becomes a Seed furniſhed with 


Down : To which may be added, the Flowers appear before the 
Leaves. | 


fling of many 


The Species are; 


1. PETASITES major & vulgarit. C. B. P, Common 
Butter-bur, or Peſtilent-wort. 

2. PETASITES major, floribus pediculis longis inſidentibus. 
Raii n. Greater Butter-bur, with long Foot ſtalks to the 


Flowers. 


3. PETASITEsS albus, anguleſo folio, J. B. White Butter- 


bur, with angular Leaves. 


4. PETASITES minor alter, tuffilaginis folio, H. R. Par. 
Leſſer Butter-bur, with a Colt's-foot Leaf, 


The firſt Sort here mentioned is uſed in Medicine: This 
grows wild in great Plenty by the Sides of Ditches, and in 
moiſt Soils, in divers Parts of England, The Flowets of 
this Plant appear in the Beginning of March; and after 
they are paſt, the green Leaves come up, and grow to be 
_ large. 

he ſecond Sort was found by Mr. Jacob Bobart in Ox- 
foerdſbire, and ſent to the Phyjic Garden at Chelſea : This 
differs greatly from the former in its manner of lowering 
for the Flower-ſtems of this Sort riſe near two Feet high, 
and the Flowers grow upon long Foot-ſtalks ; whereas the 
Stems of the common S rt do ſeldom riſe above eight or 
— high, and the Flowers do cloſely ſurround the 

talks. 

The other two Sorts are preſerved in Botanick Gardens 
for Variety; but as they have little Beauty, ſo they are ſel- 
dom propagated in other Gardens: They do all of them in- 
creaſe greatly by their creeping Roots, and, if placed in a 
moiſt Soil, will in a ſhort Time over-run a large Compaſs 
of Ground. 


Ll 


PETIVERIA, Guinea Henweed wulgo. 
The Charactert are; 


It hath a Heber conſiſting of four Leaves, which are placed 
almoft in the Form of a Croſs, from whoſe Cup riſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes the Fruit, which is bordered and cut 


o 5" Top, reſembling an inverſed Shield containing oblong 
eeds. 


We know but one Species of this Plant, viz. 


PETIVERIA ſolani foliis, loculis ſpinaſis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Petiveria with Nightſhade Leaves, and prickly Secd-veſlels, 
commonly called Guinea Henweed. 


This Name was given to this Plant, by Father Plumier, 
whodiſcovered it in America ; in Honour to Mr. Fames Pe- 
tiver an Apothecary, who was a curious Botaniſt, 

It is a very common Plant in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and 
moſt of the other Iſlands in the Heft- Indies, where it grows 
in ſhady Woods, and all the Savannas, in ſuch Plenty, as to 
become A very troubleſome Weed ; and as this Plant will 
endure a great deal of Drought, ſo it remains green, when 
other Plants are burnt up, which occaſions the Cattle to 
brouze on it; and having a moſt unſavoury ſtrong Scent, 
ſomewhat like wild Garlick, it gives the Bo Milk the 
ſame Flavour ; and the Cattle which are killed ſoon after 


feeding on this Plant, have a moſt intolerable Scent, ſo that 
theit Fleſh is good for little. 


In Europe this Plant is preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe 
Perſons who are curious in Botany, but there is little Beauty 
in it; and having ſo ſtrong rank a Scent upon being handled 
renders it leſs valuable. It is propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be ſown in a Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when 


the 


PH 


— 


= = : 


„ 


the Plants are come up, they 


| ſhould be each into 
a ſeparate Pot, and plunged into a moderate Hot - bed to bring 
them forward. When the Plants have obtained a good Share 


of Strength, they ſhould be inured to bear the open Air by 
degrees; into which they may be removed toward the latter 
End of June, 1222 in a warm Situation, where they 
may remain till Autumn, when they ſhould be removed into 
the Stove, and in Winter muſt have a moderate Degree of 
Warmth, otherwiſe they will not live in this Country. 
Theſe Plants will grow woody, and ſhoot out many Side- 
WINES but ſeldom riſe above two Feet high. They will 
produce Flowers and Seeds every Summer, and will continue 
_ Years, remaining tly green throughout the 
EAr, 


PETROSELINUM: vide Apium. 


PEUCEDANUM Tn. sida, of Hire, the Pine-tret, 


_— the Leaves ſeem to reſemble the Pine-tree.] Hogs- 


The Chara@ers are: 85 


It is a Plant with a Roſe and umbellated Flower, conſiſting 
of many Petals placed orbicularly, and reſting on the Empale- 
ment, which becomes a Fruit compoſed of two Seeds, which 
are almoſt plain, oval, gently 1 and border d : to theſe 
Maris muſt be added, that the Leaves ars winged, narrow, 
graſſy, and divided into three Segments. 


The Species are; 


1. PEUCEDANUM majus, Jalicum. C. B. P. Greater 
Hogs-fennel. 

2. PEUCEDANUM minus Germanicum. J. B. Leſſer 
German Hogs-fennel or Sulphur-wort. 

There are feveral other Species of this Plant, which are 

ſerv'd in ſome curious Botanick Gardens; but as they are 

lants of little Beauty or Uſe, ſo it would be needleſs to e- 
numerate their ſeveral Varieties in this Place. 

The firſt Sort here mention'd is not very common in Ex- 
land, being only to be found in ſome curious Gardens : but 
the ſecond Sort (which is directed to be uſed in Medicine) 
1 in watery Places, in ſeveral Parts of Ex- 

Theſe Plants may be cultivated by ſowing their Seeds on 
a moiſt Soil in the Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in which 
Place they will come ſtrong the ſucceeding Spring, when 
they ſhould be carefully weeded, and drawn out, where they 
are too cloſe, otherwiſe they will draw each other up very 
weak ; and the Autumn following they may be taken up, and 
tranſplanted where they are to remain, in which Place they 
ſhould be planted at leaſt two Feet aſunder ; for their Roots 
will grow very large, and branch out tly, when they 
have acquired Strength, The ſecond Year after ſowing, 


they will produce Flowers and Seeds; but the Roots will a- 
bide many Years, 


PHALANGIUM, (this Plant is ſo call'd, becauſe the 
Ancients uſed it in curing the pricking or ſtinging of Spiders, 
Tarantula] Spider-wort. 


The Characters are; 


It is a Plant with a Lily Flower, compoſed of fix Petals, 
from whoſe Center riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes 
a roundiſh Fruit, divided into three Cells, and full of angular 
Seeds : to theſe Marks muſt be added, a fibroſe Root, in order 
to diſtinguiſh it from the Ornithogalum. 

The Species are 3 | 

1. PHALANGIUM parvo flore, ramoſum. C. B. P. Branch- 
ed Spider-wort, with a ſmall Flower, | 

2. PHALANGIUM parvo flore, non ramoſum. C. B. P. 
Unbranch'd Spider-wort, with a ſmall Flower. 

3. PHALANGIUM Africanum, floribus luteis parvis. Raii 
Hit. 3 Spider · wort, with ſmall yellow Flowers. 

4. PHALANGIUM paruo fore, ramoſum, folits fiſtulb 
annuum. H. L. Annual-branching Spider-wort, == 
lous 2 and a ſmall Flower. 

5. FHALANGIUM Africanum, ſoliis cepaceis, floribus ſpica- 
tis aureis. Boerb. Ind. African Spider wort, with l 
— — and Golden Flowers, growing in Spikes, falſeh calbd 
an Aloe, 

6. PHaLanciuM Athiopicum, ramoſum, floribus albis, 
Petalis reflexis. Hort. Amſt. Branchy Ethiopian Spider-wort, 
with white Flowers, whoſe Petals are 3 backward. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts are abiding Plants, which are 
propagated in curious Gardens, for the ſake of their Flow- 


nion 


ers; and tho are not 3 
Continuance in Flower, they deſerve a in 
Borders of every curious Flower-Garden. 
Theſe may be ted either from 
their Roots. The beſt Time to ſow the 
ſoon after they are ripe, in the Manner directed 
rooted Flowers, with which theſe Plants do 
Culture, and the ſecond Year after ſowi will 
duce Flowers, The Seaſon for parti 5 Roots 
September ; in doing of which, you muſt obſerve to 
a good Head to Off-ſet, and not to divide 
ſmall, which will cauſe them to flower weak the following 
—— : they delight in a freſh light Earth, and 
ituation. 
The third Sort is an annual Plant, which ſhould be 
on a Bed of light Earth, in March; and when the 
are come up, they muſt be tranſplanted where they 
remain, in which Place muſt be kept clear from 
which is all the Culture they require: they produc 
Flowers in Fay, and their Seeds are perfected in 
The fourth is alſo annual, but grows y 
compariſon to the laſt : this commonly riſes two 
and divides into many Branches, each of which 
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the Seeds 


ſucculent Plants, amongſt which it makes a Vari 
there being ſcarcely a Monk in the Year when * — 
ſome of the Spikes of Flowers in Beauty. This was for- 
merly call'd an Ale, which Name is ftill retain'd by unskil 
ful Perſons, tho? it is vaſtly different therefrom, in its whole 
Appearance. This Plant multiplies very faft by Off. ſcu, 
which, tho” produced at ſome Diſtance from the yet 
do emit Roots of a conſiderable Length ; and when planted, 
do immediately take in the Earth : they ſhould be planted 
in Pots of light ſandy Earth, and houſed in Winter, with 
Ficoides's, and other hardy ſucculent Plants, where they 
may have free open Air; for they are hardy, and require ons 
ly to be protected from Froft, | 

The Sort is alſo preſerved in ſome curious Gardens, 
with other Exotick Plants, in the Green-houſe : this is mul- 
tiplied by parting the Roots ; the beſt Seaſon for doing this 
in Auguſt, when the Leaves. are decay'd ; they ſhould be 
. in Pots fill'd with light ſandy Earth, and houſed in 

inter with the laſt : this produces large-branching Stems, 
which are thinly beſet with Flowers, that have their Peta 
reflex d, and are of a whitiſh Colour, but continue a long 
time in Beauty. 


PHASEOLOIDES, [of Phaſeolus, Lat. and «ids, hehe] 
Kidney-bean Tree: vulgo. 


The Chara@ers are; 


Ii hath a papilionaceous Flower, out e whoſe * 

1 5 the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a long Pod, ir 

clgſing ſeveral Seeds, which are ſhaped almoſt like a Kidney : u 

which muſt be added, that it hath pennated Leaves, conſiſting if 

* —— Number of Lobes, which diſtinguiſbes it from Pla- 
eolus, | | 


We have but one Species of this Plant, at preſent, in Ex- 
land ; which is, 

PHASEOLOIDES Caroliniamm fruteſcem ſcandmns, — 
— L cœrulet ſpicatis, Carolina Kidney* 

ree : vulgo. | 


The Seeds of this Plant were ſent from Carolina by Ml. 
Catesby, in the Year 1724. and diſtributed to ſeveral cur'9 
Perſons in London; from which many Plants have been ral 
ed, which are very hardy, and propagate very ealily by lay 
ing down the tender Branches, or from Suckers, which ue 
ſent from the Root in great Plenty. Hp 

The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Plants u f | 
Spring, juſt before they ſhoot : or will grow in almoſt an 
Soil, but thrive beſt in a rich light Earth. - "bind 

This Plant is very proper to place 'among other clm * 
Shrubs in ſmall Wilderneſs Quarters, where, if it be ſupport 
ed with ftrong Stakes, it will riſe twelve or — 41 
high, and ws bo many Spikes of fine blue Flowers Nr” 
the Seaſon prove favourable, the Seeds will . very Cl 
it is extreme hardy, enduring the ſevereſt Co of (or 0 
mate in the open Air, provided it bo not too much 
the cold Winds. 
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LUS, ſtakes its Name from @dowe-, a long 
e e — Husk of this Plant reſembles ſuch a 


The Characters are 3 1 hs 
Baal riſes the P vintal, which afterwards becomes a long 


nt with Seeds, for the moſt part ſhaped like a Kid- 
4 1 to theſe Notes are to he N — growing by 
7 mm each Pedicle, and the Plant for the moſt part climb- 


ing. 


1d be to little Purpoſe to enumerate all the Varie- 
2 of this Plant which have come to Knowledge, in this 
place; ſince America does annually furniſh us with new 
corts, ſo that there is no knowing what Varieties there may 
be produced in England: beſides, as they are not likely to 
de much cultivated here, ſince the old Sorts are preferable to 
any of the new ones, for the Kitchen ; therefore I ſhall 
only firſt ſet down a few Sorts which are cultivated for their 
Flowers, OF 28 Curioſities, and then mention thoſe which 
are moſt eſteem'd for the Table. 


1. PHASEOLUS Indicus, flore coccineo, ſeu puniceo, Mor. 
Hi. The Scarlet Bean. | 

2, PHASEOLUS Americanus perennis, flore cochleato odora- 
ts, ſeminibus fuſcis orbiculatis, Caracalla dictus. H. L. Fe- 
rennial American Kidney-bean, with ſweet-ſmelling cochle- 
ated Flowers, commonly call d Caracalla, 

3. PfASEOLUS Americanus, firumoſa radice, flore purpu- 
, fligua anguſtiſſima. Plum. American Kidney-bean, with 
; frumoſe Root, a purple Flower, and a very narrow Pod. 

4. PHASEOLUs Canadenſis purpureus minor, radice vivaci. 
gchel. Bot. Small purple Kidney-bean, with a perennial 
Root. 

5. PHASEOLUS arbor Indica incana, Me torofis, Kayan 
lala. Raii Hit. Indian Hoary-Tree Kidney-bean, with 
ſwelling knotted Pods, commonly call d Pigeon-Pea. : 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in the Exgliſb 
Gardens, being planted for the Beauty of its ſcarlet Flow- 
es: this Plant ſpreads itſelf very far, ſo that it ſhould be 
ilow'd Room, otherwiſe it will (ve-emi whatever Plants 
gow near it. The Seaſon for planting the Seeds of this Plant 
zin the Beginning of April, obſerving always to do it in 
iy Weather, otherwiſe the Seeds will burſt and rot: they 
vll produce their Flowers by the Beginning of Juh, and 
wil continue flowering until the Froſt prevents them; and 
their Seeds will ripen in September, when they ſhould be ga- 
ter d, and preſerv'd ina dry Place until the ſucceeding Spring, 
in order to be ſown. This Plant being annual, periſhes with 
the firſt Approach of Winter : it will thrive very well in the 
City, the Smoak of the Sea-coal being leſs injurious to this 
Plant than moſt others, ſo that it is often cultivated in Bal- 
conies, &c, and being ſupported either with Sticks or Strings, 
grows up to a good Height, and produces its Flowers very well: 
it is alſo planted in ſome Gardens, to cover Arbors and 
other Seats in the Summer Seaſon, to afford Shade, for which 
Purpoſe it will do very well : but the Seeds muſt be put in 
where they are to remain; for the Plants don't bear to be 
tranſplanted well. | | 

The ſecond Sort is an abiding Plant, which may alſo be 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in a moderate 

Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when they come up, they muſt 
be carefully tranſplanted into Pots fill'd with light freſh 
Earth, which muſt be plung'd into a Hot-bed, to facilitate 
their taking Root; after which, they ſhould be inured to bear 
the open Air by Degrees, into which they ſhould be removed 
vhen the Seaſon is warm, placing them in a ſhelter'd Situa- 
tion; and as they advance, fo ſhould they be removed into 
r Pots, which muſt be fill'd up with freſh light Earth. 

During the Summer Seaſon it muſt be frequently refreſh'd 
with Water; but in Minter it muſt be removed into the 
Green-houſe, and ſhould have but little Water during that 
taſon, It requires only to be ſcreen'd from Froſt ; but 
nuſt have open free Air whenever the Weather will permit, 
®erwiſe the Leaves will grow mouldy, and decay the ten- 
der dots: it produces its ſcarlet Flowers in Fuly and Au- 

"by ſeldom perfects its Seeds in this Country, This 

tis very common in Portugal, where it is planted to 
over Arbors and Seats in Gardens, for which it is greatly 
ttem'd by the Inhabitants of that Country, and for its 
beautiful ſweet-ſmelling Flowers; and in that Country it 
ves very well in the open Air. | 
* third Sort is preſerv'd in ſome curious Gardens for 

Tiety ; but is a Plant of no great Beauty: this may be 
Mopagated by ſowing the Seeds in the Spring upon a Hot-bed, 
ud when they come up, they muſt be planted in Pots, and 


treated as the former Sort: it its Flo 

and the Seeds ripen in e. r 
The fourth Sort was brought from America, and is pre- 

ſery'd in curious N the ſake of its long Flowering: 

this is an po Hg ſhould be managed as was di- 


rected for the third Sort; and if : 
continue to produce Flo $4.90 if guarded from Froſt will 


| the Winter Seaſon: it ri 
pens Seeds very well, from which the Plants — be eakily 
propagated, 


he fifth Sort is preſery'd as a Curioſity in England : bu 

in the J/2/t- Indies it is frequenly planted Y the ppg — 
leys in Gardens, to form a Hedge, where will laſt many 

ears without decaying z and will thrive on barren Land 
which has been worn out, where ſcarcely any thing elſe 
will proſper, and produce a great Quantity of Fruit, which 
are ſometimes eaten by the Inhabitants ; but their chief Uſe 
is to feed Pigeons, from whence this Plant had its Name. 
The Branches, with the ripe Peas and Leaves, are given to 
Hogs, H and moſt other Cattle, which fattens them 
very much. In England it is preſerv'd in Stoves, being too 
tender to be kept without artificial Heat in this Climate: it 
may be propagated from Seeds, (which are generally brought 
from the W:/t- Indies every Year in great Plenty ;) and when 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be planted into Pots fill'd 
with light ſandy Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed, to pro- 
mote their Growth : but when they have acquired ftrength, 
they ſhould be gradually inured to the open Air, into which 
they may be removed in Ju, and may remain abroad until 
the Beginning of September, when they muſt be removed 
into the Stove, placing them where they may have a mode- 
rate Heat, obſerving to refreſh them now and then with a 
little Water ; but be very careful not to give it to them in 
great Quantities, (eſpecially at that Seaſon) which will be 
very apt to rot their Roots: the ſecond Year theſe Plants 
will flower early in the Spring, and do many times produce 
ripe Fruit, | 

There are at preſent but three Sorts of Kidney-beans, 
which are cultivated for the Table in England which are; 

1. The Common White or Dutch Kidney-bean, 

2. The Leſſer Garden Kidney-bean, commonly calPd, The 
Batterſea Bean, | 

he Upright or Tree Kidney-bean, 

he firſt of theſe was formerly more cultivated in England 
than at preſent; but is the chief Sort now cultivated in Hol- 
land, from whence, probably, it had the Name of Dutch 
Kidney-bean: This Sort riſes to a very great Height, and re- 
quires to be ſupported by tall Stakes, otherwiſe they will 
ſpread upon the . and rot; ſo that here this Care is 
wanting, the Fruit ſeldom comes to good: which Trouble 
renders it difficult to cultivate this Sort in Plenty; and the 
Beans being much broader than the ſmall Sort, render them 
leſs valuable in the London Markets ; which, I ſuppoſe, oc- 
caſionꝰd their being neglected in England : but this is by far 
the beſt Sort for Eating yet known. 

The ſecond Sort is that which is moſt commonly cultiva- 
ted in the Gardens near London, and is by far the beſt Sort 
we yet know ; for the Plant never rambles too far, but is 
always of moderate Growth, fo that the Air can eaſily 
paſs between the Rows, and keep them from rotting : it is 
alſo a plentiful Bearer, and the beſt Bean, except the laſt, 
for Eating, 

The third Sort is alſo a plentiful Bearer, and never ram- 
bles, growing upright in form of a Shrub ; but the Beans 
are much larger than the laſt, and are not ſo well colour'd, 
nor do they eat near ſo firm and criſp; for which Reaſons 
they are not ſo generally eſteem'd. 

heſe Plants are propagated from Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown in the Place where they are to remain; for they will 
not bear tranſplanting, except it be done while they are very 
young ; and this being pretty troubleſome, is very ſeldom 
practiſed, unleſs for a few early Plants under warm Hedges 
or Walls ; but it is not worth while for the general Crops. 

The Seaſon for putting theſe Seeds in the Ground, is the 
latter End of March, or the Beginning of April, for an early 
Crop; but theſe ſhould have a warm Situation, and a dry 
Soil, otherwiſe they will not fucceed : you ſhould alſo obſerve 
to put them into the Ground at a dry Seaſon ; for Wet fo 
early in the Seaſon will rot the Seeds in the Ground. The 
Manner of planting them, is, to draw ſhallow Furrows 
with a Hough, at about two Feet and an half Diſtance from 
each other, into which you ſhould drop the Seeds about two 
Inches aſunder ; then with the Head of a Rake draw the 
Earth over them, ſo as to cover them about an Inch deep. 

If the Seaſon be favourable, the Plants will begin to ap- 
pear in about a Week's time after (wing, and ſoon after 
will raiſe their Heads upright ; therefore if the Stems there- 
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gently draw 


of are retty tall above Ground, you ſhould 
round 


a little Earth up to-them, obſerving todo it when the 
is dry, which will 
Winds: but you ſhould be careful not to draw any of the 
Earth over their Leaves, which would rot them, or at lea 

greatly retard their Growth, After this, they will require 
no farther Care but to keep them clear from Weeds until 
they produce Fruit, when they ſhould be carefully gather'd 
two or three times a Week; for if they are permitted to re- 
main upon the Plants a little too long, the Beans will be too 
icke for eating, and the Plants wou d be greatly weaken' d 

ereby. 

This firſt Crop of Kidney Beans will continue a Month 
in good Order, during which time they will produce great 
Plenty of Beans; 
them throughout 
ferent Times, viz. in March or April, in 
the Latter-end of June; which laſt Crop 
til the Froſt comes on, and deſtroys em. a 

There are ſome Perſons who raiſe theſe in Hot- beds, in 
order to have them very — * The only Care to be taken 
in the Management of theſe Plants, when thus rais'd, is to 
allow them — and give em as much Air as can be con- 
veniently, when the Weather is mild; as alſo to let em 
have but a moderate Heat ; for if the Bed be over-hot, they 
will either burn, or be drawn up ſo weak as never to come to 


the Seaſon, you ſhould ſow at three dif- 
— and toward 


ill continue un- 


The Manner of making the Hot-bed being the ſame as for 
Cucumbers, &c. need not be repeated in this Place: but on- 
ly obſerve, when the Dung is equally levell'd, to lay the 
Farth about four or five Inches thick ; and let the great 
Steam of the Bed paſs off before you ſow the Seeds: The 
Time for doing this, muſt be proportion'd to the Seaſon 
when you would have the Beans for the Table; but the ſu- 
reſt Time for a Crop, is abouta Week in February. 

It is alſo a good Method which ſome uſe, to have French 
Beans earlier than they can be obtain'd in the common 
Ground, To make a gentle Hot-bed about the Middle of 
March, which may be arched: over with Hoops, and cover'd 
with Mats; in this they ſow their Kidney Beans in Rows 

etty cloſe together, ſo that a ſmall Bed will contain a great 
ö of Plants; theſe they bring up hardily, inuring em 
to the open Air by Degrees; and in the Beginning of = 
when the Weather is ſettled, they prepare ſome warm Bor- 
ders under Walls or Hedges ; then-they take them up from 
the Hot-bed, preſerving as much Earth as poſſible to their 
Roots, and plant them in the Borders at the Diſtance they 
are to remain : Theſe, if they take Root kindly, will pro- 
duce Beans at leaſt a Fortnight before thoſe ſown in the 
common Ground, | 

The Manner of faving the Seeds of theſe Plants, is to let 


a few Rows of them remain ungather'd in the Height of the 


Seaſon ; for if you gather from the Plants for ſome time, 
and afterwards leave the Remaining for Seed, their Pods will 
not bear ſo long and handſome, nor will the Seed be ſo good : 
In the Autumn, when you find they are ripe, you ſhould in 
a dry Seaſon pull up the Plants, and ſpread them abroad to 
dry ; after which, you may threſh out the Seed, and pre- 
ſerve it in a dry Place for Uſe. 


PHILLYREA ; [$a] Mock-privet. 


The Characters are; 


The Leaves grow by Pairs oppoſite to each other, and are 
Ever- green; the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is Bell-ſhap'd, 
and divided into four Parts at the Top; the Pointal, which 
riſes from the Center of the Flower-cup, afterwards becomes a 
ſpherical Flower containing one round Seed. 


The Species are; | 


T. PHILLYREA latifoia læuis. C. B. P. The Broad- 
leav'd true Phillyrea. 

2, PHILLYREA latifohka ſpinoſa. C. B. P. Ilex-leafed 
Philhyrea, vulgo. 

3. PHILLYREA fohko alaterni. F. B. Philhrea, with an 
Alaternus Leaf. 

4. PHILLYREA folio liguſtri. C. B. P. Privet-leafed 
Phillyrea. | . 

. PHILLYREA angu/tifolia prima. C. B. P. Narrow- 

eaſed Phihres ST | * 

6. PHILLYREA anguſtifolia ſecunda. C. B. P. Roſemary- 
leafed Phillyrea, wh FOE 3 

7. PHILLYRE A c Ephefiace folio. Hort. Chelſ. Pluk, 
Phyt, Olive-leafed Phillyrea. | 5 

8. PHILLYRE a latifola levis, foliis ex Iuteo variegatis, 
Cat, Plant. Hort. The true Philhrea, with ſtrip'd Leaves. 


Philhrea with a longer Leaf, whi 
pry them from being injured by ſhafp 


. — | - 1 
crenato. R. p, 


is ere 
10. PHILLYREA folio buxi: H. LP 2 
va 1 . Berke 
11. PHILLYREA Hiſpanica, lauri folio ſerrate es 
Inſi. R. H. Spaniſh Phillyrea, with a pri Terlan. 
9 1 | A 2 * a law 
12, PHILLYREA Hiſpanica, nerii folio 1 
niſh Philyrea, with an { — La f * K N 35 
13. PHILLYREA Capenſis, folio celaſtri. Hurt. Elz 5. 
hrea of the Cape of 2 25 with a I Phi 
commonly called by the Dutch, Lipplehout. Lea, 
14. PHILLYREA Americana humilis, radice cra 
foliis acuminatis. Plum. Cat. Dwarf American 5 4 
ea, 


9. PHILLYREA longiore folio, pro 


therefore, in order to have a Succeſſion of with a thick yellow Root, and pointed Leaves. 


15. PHILLYREA Americana humilis, radice . craſy 55%, 
foliis rotundioribus. Plum. Cat. Dwarf American Þ wh 
with a thick roſe-coloured Root, and rounder Leaves. 4 

The firſt eight of theſe Plants are molt of them Nat 
of the Southern Parts of France, Spain and Itah, but 
hardy Enough to endure the Cold of our Climate in the » 
Air: They have been formerly in great Requeſt for Hed 
and to cover Walls, for both which Purpoſes they are 
2 becauſe they ſhoot ſo faſt in the Spring and 901 
mer Months that it is very troubleſome to keep ſueh * 
in Order; beſides, all theſe Sorts with broad Leaves do _ 
turally produce their Branches fo far aſunder, that they Y 
never be reduced to a thick handſome Hedge ; for KY he 
by frequently cli ping the extreme Parts of the Shoots — 
force out ſome ſide Branches, which render it thick ** 
Outſide, yet the inner Branches are vety far aſunder, uy 
being of a pliable Nature are often diſplaced by ſtrong Winch 
or if there happen to fall much Snow in Minter, ſo a to l. 
upon theſe Hedges, it often diſplaces them fo much as ng 
to be recovered again in ſome Years ; for which Reabm 
they are not ſo much in uſe for Hedges as they were foe 
Years paſt : Nor are they ſo often planted to cover Wal; 
for it is a very difficult Taſk to keep them cloſe to theW4l; 
for their Branches being vigorous, do commonly grow u 
ſome Diſtance from the Wall, and harbour all Sorts of lh. 
ſects and Filth: Beſides, their Leaves being large, and gry: 
ing pretty far aſunder upon the Branches, they appear nakel, 
eſpecially when they are kept cloſely clipt. 

But all theſe Sorts of Trees are very proper to intemix 
with other Ever-greens, to form Clumps, Amphithatr, 
or to plant round the Sides of Wilderneſſes of Ever-gea 
Trees, where being placed among other Trees of the (ane 
Growth, they will afford a pleaſing Variety. 

The three firſt Sorts will grow to the Height of twenty 
Feet or more, and may be trained up to regular Heads ; but 
the narrow-leafed Sorts ſeldom riſe above fourteen or ſixtem 
Feet high with us; ſo that they will be of a proper Size v 
place in a Line before the broad-leafed Sorts, where being 
intermixed with Hollies, Alaternus's, Arbutus's, and ſome & 
ther Sorts, they will make a beautiful Proſpect. 

Theſe Plants are propagated either from Seeds or Layer; 
but the latter being the moſt expeditious Method in England 
is chiefly preferred: The beſt Time to lay them down bn 
March, when you ſhould dig the Ground round the Plant 
intended to lay, making it very looſe ; then making choice 
of a ſmooth Part of the Shoot, you ſhould make a vlit up 
wards (in the manner as is practiſed in laying, of Carnatins) 
and then bend the Branch gently down to the Ground, mak- 
ing a hollow Place with your Hand to receive it, and having 

laced the Part which was flit in the Ground, fo as that the 
lit may be open, you ſhould faſten it down with a forked 
Stick, that it may remain ſteady, covering that Part of the 
Branch with Earth about three Inches thick, obſerving to 
keep the upper Part erect. In dry Weather theſe Les 
ſhould be watered, which will greatly facilitate their rooting; 
you muſt alſo keep them clear from Weeds, which if vr 
- to grow up amongſt them, will prevent their taking 
oot, | 

The March following many of theſe Plants will be root 
ed, at which time they may be taken off, and carefully 
planted in a Nurſery, where they may be trained up thret 
or four Years in the manner you intend them to gro! 
during which time you ſhould dig the Ground between the 
Rows, and cut about the Roots of the Plants ever) Year 
which will cauſe them to ſtrike out ſtrong Fibres, ſo as be 
ſupport a good Ball of Earth when they, are removed; Jo 
ſhould alſo ſupport their Stems with Stakes, in order to make 
them ſtrait, otherwiſe they are very apt to grow croo 

hen the Plants have been thus managed three c. 


Vea, 
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tranſplant them into the Places where they 
1 ar G The beſt Time for this Work is the 
are F ad of March or the Beginning of April, juſt before 
ants begin to ſhoot 3 but in removing them you ſhould 

d their Roots, and cut off all downright or ſtrong 
Roots which have ſhot out to a great Diſtance, that you 
the better preſerve a Ball of Earth to each Plant, other- 

pe they are ſubject to miſcarry : And when you have pla- 
= them in their new vou ſhould lay ſome Mulch 
p n the Surface of the Ground, to prevent its drying; and 
- them ſome Water twice a Week in ve dry eather ; 
: Jo not repeat it too often when the Seaſon is favourable, 
— give it to them in too great Quantities, which will rot 
— new Fibres and prevent their Growth. You ſhould alſo 
ſupport the Plants with Stakes until they have taken faſt 
bald of the Earth, to prevent their being turned out of the 
Ground, or diſplaced by the Winds, which will deſtroy the 
Fibres that were newly put out, and greatly injure the P ants. 
Theſe Trees delight in a middling Soil, which is neither too 


dig roun 


wet and ſtiff, nor too dry ; tho” the latter is to be preferred 

to the former, provided it be freſh, 
The Sort with ſtriped Leaves is at preſent pre _ and 
rts of va- 


ſomewhat tenderer than the others, as are moſt 
riegated Plants leſs capable to endure the Cold, than thoſe of 
the fame Kinds which are — z the ſtriping of Plants al- 
ways proceeding from their Weakneſs: This is preſerved in 
ſme Gardens as a Curioſity, but may be propagated in the 
Game manner with the former. 

Thoſe Sorts with ſmall Leaves are commonly two Years 
before they take Root when layed, therefore they ſhould not 
de diſturbed ſooner ; for the raiſing them out of the Ground 
does greatly retard their rooting. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth Sorts are hardy 
Shrubs, which will thrive in the open Air in England. 
Theſe may be propagated by laying down of their Branches, 
after the manner directed for the.firſt eight, and may after- 
ward be managed in the ſame way. | 

The thirteenth Sort is very common in ſeveral Gardens 
in Holland, but is at preſent pretty rare in England, This 
Sort will not live abroad thro* the inter in this Climate, 
þ is always preſerved in Pots or Tubs, and removed into 
the Green-houſe in Winter, where if it is treated after 
the manner directed for the Alaternoides, they will thrive 
yery well, This Sort is alſo propagated by laying down 
the tender-Branches in the Spring of the Year, which muſt 
be duly watered in dry Weather; and by the follow- 
ing Spring they will have taken Root ; when they ſhould be 
ſeparated from the old Plant, and planted in Pots filled with 
freſh' Earth, and placed in the Shade until they have taken 
new Root ; after which Time they may be expoſed during 
the Summer Seaſon, with other pretty hardy exotic Plants, 
in a ſheltered Situation, where they remain till Autumn, when 
they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, Theſe Plants 
are ever-green, ſo that they make a pretty Variety in the 
Green-houſe, during the inter Seaſon. 

The fourteenth Sort grows plentifully in ſeveral Parts of 
the Spaniſh Weft- Indies : The Seeds of this Kind were ſent 
to England by Mr. Robert Millar, who gathered them near 
Carthagena in America, The fifteenth Sort was diſcovered 
by Father Plumier in America, and ſince by Mr, Millar in 
the Iſland of Tabago, from whence he ſent ſome Seeds, but 
they did not ſucceed in England. 

Theſe two Sorts are tender Plants, which muſt be kept 
in a warm Stove in Winter, otherwiſe they will not live in 
this country, They may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be obtained as freſh as poſſible from the Countries of 
their Growth, and muſt be ſown in Pots of freſh light Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where they 
ſhould remain until the Plants come up, which is many times 
a Year from the Time of ſowing ; ſo whenever the Seeds 
remain ſo long in the Ground, the Pots muſt be frequently 
watered in Summer, and in Winter the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
beds ſhould be covered with Mats, when the Weather is cold, 
to prevent the Froſt from entering of the Bed, which would 
deſtroy the Seeds. | | - 

When the Plants are come up, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
Planted into a ſmall Pot filled with freſh Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them 

m the Sun in the Heat of the Day, until they have taken 
new Root; after which Time they muſt have free Air ad- 
mitted to them every Day, in Proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, and ſhould be conſtantly watered three or 

ur times a Week in warm Weather, In this Bed the 
P lants may remain till Autumn, when they ſhould be remo- 
ved into the Stove, and plunged' into the Bark-bed, where, 
during the Winter Seaſon they ſhould be kept pretty warm, 
ad muſt be frequently watered, Theſe Plants may remain 


—c 


in the Bark-ſtove for two Years or leſs, according as they 
acquire Strength; for when they are pretty ſtrong, they 
may be treated leſs tenderly, expoſing them in the middle 
of the Summer to the open Air, in a ſheltered Situation ; 
and in Winter they may be placed in a dry Stove, where 
they ſhould have a moderate Degree of Warmth, in which 
they will. thrive very well, Theſe Plants retain their Ver- 


dure throughout the Year, for which they are chiefly 
eſteemed. 


PHLOMIS ; Coe, fo call'd, of ®>iyu to burn, becauſe 
in old Time the Peaſants us'd to burn theſe Plants to en- 
lighten their Chambers: It is alſo call'd Herba Venti; be- 
cauſe growing in Mountains, the Leaves of it are torn by 


the Wind] The Sage-Tree, or Jeruſalem-Sage. 


The Garacters are; | 
It hath a labiated Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe Up- 
lip (or Helmet) which is . * wholly re 25 105 
nder-lip (or Beard, which is divided into three Paris, and 
extends a little beyond the Upper-lip ; the Pointal riſes out of 
the Flawer-cup, accompany d with four Embryo's, which after- 
wards become ſo many oblong Seeds, ſhut up in a Huſt, or a 
pentagonal Tube, which was before the Flnwer-Cup. 


The Species are; 


I. PRTOMIS fruticoſa, ſalviæ folio latiore & rotundiore. 
Tourn, Broad - leavd dage- tree, vulgo. 

2. PHLoMIs fruticoſa, ſalvie folio longiore & anguſtiore, 
Tourn, Narrow-leav'd Sage-tree, vulgo. 

3. PHLomis: fruticoſa humilis latifolia candidiſſima, flori- 
bus luteis. Act. Phil. w Shrubby Sage-tree, with broad 
hoary Leaves, and yellow Flowers, 

4. PHLomM1s Narbonenfis, hormini folio, flore purpuraſ- 
cente. Tourn, Narbon Jeruſalem Sage, with a Clary Leaf, 
and purpliſh Flower, | 

5. Phrouis Hiſpanica candidifſima herbacea. Tourn, Spa- 
niſh Jeruſalem Sage, with very hoary Leaves. 

6. PHLoMIs fychnitis, Cluſ, Hit. Narrow-leay'd Jeru- 
ſalem Sage. 

7. PHLOMIs Samia herbacea, lunariæ folio. T. Cor. Her- 
baceous Samian Jeruſalem Sage, with a Moonwort Leaf. 

8. PHLomiIs Orientalis, folits laciniatis, T. C. Eaſtern 
Jeruſalem Sage, with jagged Leaves. 

9. PHLomis Orientalis lutea herbacea latifolia verticillata. 
Act. Phil. Broad-leavd herbaceous Jeruſalem Sage from 
the Levant, with yellow Flowers growing in Whorles. 

10. PHLOMIs fruticoſa, fore purpureo, foliis rotundiori- 
bus. If. R. H. Shrubby Feruſalem Sage, with a purple 
F —_— and rounder Leaves, 

II, FHLOMIS fruticoſa Luſitanica, flore purpuraſcente, fo- 
liis acutioribus, bt R. % Gb Jardin wo of ”w- 
tugal, with a purpliſh Flower, and ſharp-pointed Leaves. 

12. PHLOMIS hi, "as fruticoſa candidiſſima, flore fer- 
rug ineo. Infl, R. H. The whiteſt Spaniſh Shrub Jeruſalem 
Sage, with an iron-coloured Flower, 

13. PHLom1s Orientalis lutea anguſtifolia, cymis fubveſ- 
centibus, D. Sherard. Act. Phil. N. 376. Yellow Eaftern 
Feruſalem Sage, with a narrow Leaf, and yellow Tops. 


The three firſt-mention'd Sorts grow to be Shrubs of a 
middling Size, and are proper to intermix with other Sorts 
of Plants which are of the ſame Growth in ſmall Wilder- 
neſs Quarters, where, by the Diverſity of their hoary Leaves, 
their large Spikes of yellow Flowers, and their long Con- 
tinuance in flower, they make an agreeable Variety, 

Theſe Plants have been preſerv*d in Pots, and placed in 
the Green-houſe in Winter among other tender Exoticks : 
but hy are hardy enough to endure the Cold of our ordi- 
nary Winters in the open Air, provided they are planted 
in a dry Soil, and have a warm Situation ; and are rarely 
injured by Cold, unleſs in a very ſevere Froſt, 

They are propagated by Cuttings in this Country; for 
their Seeds do ſeldom ripen well in England, except in very 
warm dry Seaſons. The beſt time to plant theſe Cuttings 
is in May, that they may have good Roots before Winter: 
They ſhould be planted in a Bed of freſh light Earth, and 
ſhaded from the Sun. until they have taken Root ; after 
which, they will require no farther Care, but only to keep 
them clear from Weeds until the following Spring, when 
they may be removed to the Places where they are deſign'd 
fo be continu'd. 

The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting them is in March, be- 
fore they begin to ſhoot, obſerving to preſerve a Ball of 
Earth to the Root of each Plant, as alſo to water em un- 
til they have taken Root: And in order to form them in- 
to a regular Shape, they ſhould be ftak'd, and their * 

ept 
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kept conſtantly faſten'd thereto, until they arrive at the 
Height you * em; then you may ſuffer their Branches 
to ſhoot out on every Side, to make a handſome Head; in 
order to which, you ſhould prune off ſuch Branches as grow 
irregular to either Side, which mult always be perform'd in 
Summer : for if they are wounded in Winter, the Cold does 
often injure the Plants, by entering the Wounds, | 
The Soil in which they are placed ſhould not be dung'd, 
for that cauſes them to grow too faſt, whereby their Shoots 
are too replete with Moiſture, and ſo leſs capable to endure 
the Cold ; whereas if they are planted upon a dry, barren, 
rocky Soil, they are ſeldom injured by Cold, which is the 
Caſe of moſt of the ſame Class of Plants with Lip- flowers. 
The other Sorts are all of them propagated by parting of 
their Roots, which ſhould be done in the Spring of the 
Year, obſerving to preſerve a leading Bud to each Off- ſet: 
Theſe ſhould alſo be placed in a dry, rocky, or gravelly 
Soil, in which they will thrive much better than if planted 
in a richer Ground, and will endure the Cold of our ordi- 
Winters extremely well in the open Air, 
| heſe are Plants of no great Beauty, but are preſerved 
in the Gardens of thoſe who are fond of Variety. A Tea 
made with the Leaves of theſe Plants, is accounted very 
good for ſore Throats, a 
The four laſt forts grow to the Height of five or fix Feet, 
and become ſhrubby : they are all of them pretty hardy, fo 
will bear the Cold of our ordinary Winters in the open Air, 
provided they are planted on a dry Soil, and in a warm Si- 
tuation : but as they are ſometimes deſtroyed by ſevere 
Froſts, ſo it is proper to keep a Plant of each Sort in Pots, 
which may be removed into Shelter in the Winter, in or- 
der to preſerve the Kinds, Theſe may be placed with 
Bays, and other hardy Plants, which only require to be de- 
fended from very hard Froſts, but muſt have as much free 
Air as poſſible in mild Weather; and ſhould be treated as 
hath been directed for the Sorts before enumerated. Theſe 
may be propagated by Cuttings, as the common Sort, 


PHYTOLACCA, [This Plant is fo call'd, of ore, a 
Plant, and Lacca a Colour, becauſe a Red Colour like Lac- 
ca is made thereof] American Night-ſhade, 


The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which are placed in 
a circular Order, and expand in form of a Roſe ; out of whoſe 
Centre riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a ſoft Fruit, 
or almoſt globular Berry full of Seeds, placed orbicularly : To 
which ſhould be added, that the Flowers and Fruit are produ- 
ced on a Bunch like Currants. 


The Species are; 


1. PHYTOLACCA Americana, majori fructu. Tourn · 
American Nightſhade, with large Fruit, commonly call'd Vir- 
ginian Poke or Porke Phyſick. | 

2. PHYTOLACCA Americana, minori fructu. Tourn, Ame- 
rican Nightſhade, with leſſer Fruit. 

3. PHYTOLACCA Mexicana, baccis ſeſſilibus. Hort. Elth, 
Branching Nightſhade of Mexico, with flatter Berries grow- 
ing cloſe to the Stalk. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in Virginia, 
New- England, and Maryland, where the Inhabitants take 
a ſpoonful or two of the Juice of the Root, as a familiar 
Purge : The Berries thereof are full of a purple Juice, which 

ives a fine Tincture to Paper, from whence it hath the 
Name; but it will not abide long, | 

It r propagated 28 the Seeds in the Spring 
upon a of light rich Earth, and when they come up, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into a Bed of rich dry Earth a- 
bout two Feet aſunder; for they grow to be very large, eſ- 
pecially if the Soil be good. hen they have taken Root, 
they will require no farther Care but only to clear em 
from Weeds, and in the Autumn they will produce their 
Flowers and Fruit: but when the Froſt comes on, it will 
cut down the Tops of theſe Plants, which conſtantly decay 
in Winter ; but their Roots will abide in the Ground, and 
come up again the ſucceeding Spring. There is no great 
Beauty in this Plant; but, for Variety, a few of them 
may be placed in the Borders of large Gardens, ſince they 
_ but little Culture. 

he Sort with leſſer Fruit is tenderer than the former, 
and requires to be placed in an artificial Heat in Winter, 
otherwiſe they will not endure the Cold of our Winters in 
England : This is alſo propagated from the Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown upon a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd with light freſh Earth, 


and quadrangular ; having ſometimes but one Cell, and at other | 


— 


— th 


and plung'd into another moderate Hot- bed to bri 
forward: but when they have acquired ſome Stre 
ſhould be inured to bear the open Air ee. ; 
which they may be removed in Juh, ſerving — fig 
them into larger Pots, as their Roots ſhall require 
place them where they may be ſhelter'd from ſtrong Win 

In this Situation they may remain *till the Beginn 15 
September, when they ſhould be remov'd into the ay 
placing them where they may have a temperate Warm! 
and during the M inter Seaſon you ſhould frequently refreſy 
them with Water, but they muſt not have it in too great 
Quantities. 

Theſe Plants will grow to be three Feet high, and ma 
be train'd up with 2 Stems and Heads; they will RE 
tinue three or four Years, if carefully preſerv'd, and coy. 
nue to produce Bunches of ſmall ſcarlet Berries throughon 
the whole Year ; which affords a pleaſing Variety, . 
other Exoticks in Winter, when few other things are in 
Beauty: The berries thereof are full of a beautiful 4 
Juice, which will ſtain Paper extremely fine, but will not 
continue. | 

The third fort grows in divers parts of America: the lte 
Dr. Houſton obſerved it in great Plenty about La Vera Cruz, 
where the Sailors uſed to gather the Leaves of the Plan 
and boil it inſtead of Spinach, which they eat without 
ill Effects, tho* by moſt People theſe Plants were thought 
to have a poiſonous Quality. 

It may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſoyn 
in the Spring on a moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plant 
are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted on another Hot- 
bed, about four Inches aſunder, where they may grow til 
the Plants are pretty ſtrong, when they ſhould be carefully 
tranſplanted into Pots and plunged into a moderate Hot. 
bed, obſerving to ſhade them in the middle of the Day, un- 
til they have taken new Root; after which Time they 
ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, 
and muſt be plentifully watered : with this Management 
the Plants will lower in Zuly, and their Seeds will ripen in 
September. The Plants will continue two or three Year, 
— 1 * placed in a Stove, and kept in a moderate 

egree of Warmth, otherwiſe they will periſh in Autum. 
The Berries of this Sort, when bruiſed, have a fine purgle 
Juice, with which the Inhabitants make a fine Colour, bu 
it is very apt to fade, The Juice of theſe. Berries, mixt 
with Water in ſuch Proportion as to make a ſtrong Tinc- 
ture, will tinge ſome white Flowers, ſo as to make then 
beautifully ſtriped ; but eſpecially the Tuberoſe, whoſe Floy- 
ers when fully blown, ſhould be cut off, and the Stem (et 
into a Phial of this Tincture, which in one Night will be 


drawn up into the Flower, and appear in beautiful purple 
Stripes by the next Day. 


ay 


PILOSELLA, vide Hieracium, 


PIMPINELLA, [This Plant is called Pimpinella for 
Bipinella, becauſe its Leaves grow or adhere to the Stalks by 
Pairs, and are diſpos'd like F eathers; it is alſo called Sar 
guiſorba, becauſe it ſtanches Blood] Burnet. 


The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſts ” þ one Leaf, which expands in a circular 
Form, and is generally cut into four Segments, ta the Centre, 
accompanied with many Chiues, or a tufted Pointal; the Hnr. 
cup afterwards becomes a Fruit, for the moſt part ſharg-junted 


times two Cells, which are full of oblong Seeds. 
The Species are ; 
1. PIMPINELLA fanguiſorba minor levis. C. B. P. Com- 


mon or leſſer Burnet. 


5 2. PIMPINELLA ſanguiſorba major. C. B. P. Great 

urnet. 

af P1MPINELLA major præalia auriculata Sabauda. Bi. 
uſ. Great rigid tall Burnet, with auriculated Leaves. 


4. PIMPINELLA maxima . Canadenſis. Corn. Greateſt 
Canada Burnet, | 


There are ſome other Species of this Plant, which ne 
preſerved in curious Botanick Gardens for Variety: But, 
thoſe here mentioned are what I have obſerved in the Eng- 
Ii Gardens, 2 

The common Burnet is found wild in great Plenty upon 
dry chalky Hills, in divers Parts of England : yet 18 on 
cultivated in Gardens for medicinal Uſes ; though the Her 
gather'd on its native Place of Growth, is much ſtronger 
and fitter for ſuch Purpoſes. | The 


— 


— wet Soils in divers Parts of Hgiand, and is rare- 
ly cultivated in Gardens. 
The other two Sorts: are Strangers to our Country, but 
are hardy enough to endure - the Cold of our Climate in the 
open Air. Theſe may be propagated either by ſowing. of 
the Seeds, or parting their dots. N 4 
The beſt Time for parting their Roots, is in the Autumn, 
that they may take Noot before the Drought of the 
ing hinders their Growth. They ſhould be planted in 
I ol light dry Earth, about ten Inches or a Foot aſun- 
der, for if they have not Room to ſpread, they will rot 
«ch other. In May will ſhoot up- to flower z but if 
would preſerve the „the Stems ſhould be con- 
Andy cut off, for if they are permitted to ſred, they ſeldom 
remain long after. 5 
They may alſo be propagated by ſowing their Seeds upon 
a Bed of light Earth in the Spring, and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be wn anted out into a Bed of 
feſh Earth, at the Diſtance re- mention'd, ' obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root, after 
which they will require no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds. The firſt Sort is what ſhould be uſed in 
Medicine, and the Leaves of that are alſo put into cool 
Tankards in the Heat of Summer, as a Cordial Herb. 


To this Article muſt be added; 

1. PIMPINELLA major Hiſpanica, ſpicd dilut# rubente. 
H. R. Par. Greater Spaniſh Burnet, with a pale red 
Spike. | 

12 PrMPINELLA major Hiſpanica altera, conglomerato 
fore. H. R. Par. Another large Spaniſh Burnet, with a 
conglomerated Flower. NE ; 

3. PIMPINELLA Canadenſis, ſpica longd rubente. H. R. 
Par. Canada Burnet, with a long red Spike. 

4. P1MPINELLA agrimonoides odorata. H. R. Par, Sweet- 
ſcented Burnet, with the Appearance of Agrimony, 

5. PIMPINELLA fan minor hirſuta. C. B. P. 
Leſſer rough Burnet. 8 | 

6. PiMPINELLA [ſanguiſorba inodora. C. B. P. Unſa- 
rry Burnet. preg ; : 

7. PiMPINELLA ſanguiſorba. minor, ſemine majore & an 
fore. Bot, Monſp. Smaller Burnet, with a larger and thick- 
er Seed. 

8. PIMPINELLA ſpinoſa, ſeu ſempervirens. Mor. Umb. 
Prickly ever-green Burnet. , 


The firſt, ſecond, third, fifth, ſixth and Teventh Sorts, 
are hardy Plants, which continue ſeveral Years, and will 


ame manner as the common Sort, either by parting of the 
Roots in Autumn, or by Seeds, as hath been directed in 
the former part of this Article, | | 

'The fourth Sort is a biennial Plant, which is only cul- 
tivated by Seeds. The Seeds of this Sort ſhould be ſown in 
March, on a Bed of light freſh Earth in an open Situation ; 
and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be carefully 
cleared from Weeds, and thinned where they are too cloſe ; 
and as the Plants increaſe in Size, ſo they ſhould be redu- 
ced to leave them about a Foot apart, and many times the 
Plants will flower the ſame Year they were ſown ; but they 
always flower the ſecond Year, and produce ripe Seeds, but 
ſeldom continue long after, The Leaves of this Plant, 
when rubbed, emit a grateful Odour. £2 | 


Height of two Feet or more, and becomes ſhrubby. The 
lender Branches of this Plant are beſet with - Thorns, at 
the Joints where the Leaves are produced ; the Flowers are 
very ſmall, and of an herbaceous Colour, which are ſeldom 
lucceeded by Seeds in this Count. 

This is propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted 
in the ſummer Months, on a Bed of freſh light Earth, and 
hould be ſhaded either with Mats or oiled Paper, until they 
have taken Root, which will be in about ſix Weeks, or 
two Months, if they are catefully watered. When the 
Cuttings are rooted, they ſhould be carefully taken up, and 


aced in a ſhady Situation, until they have taken new 
Loot; after which Time they may be in a ſhelter- 
ed Situation, till the middle or latter End of October, when 
they ſhould: be placed under a Frame, to defend them from 
the hard Froſt i Winter; but they muſt have as much 
free Air as poſBble'in mild Weather; and in 1 
would be placed, abroad with Myrtles, and other hardy 


a this Management the Plants will thrive ver well, 
ud may be ius pen Var,” © 


le in the open Air. Theſe may be propagated after the 


The eighth Sort is an abiding Plant, which riſes to the 


Planted into ſeparate Pots, filled with light freſh Earth, and 


Wos obſerving to water them duly in dry Weather. 


the Levant, from whence he ſent the Seeds to 
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'-PINASTER; vids Pinus/Sylveſtrig,” 
n : 1 | 11 4 
 PINUS, The Pine-tree; r. 


DD 7:9 GINA non of 
e Gd hereto bus A t 1 
It hath amentacrour Flowers, (or Cathins) which are pro- 
duced at remote Diſtantes from the Fruit on the fame Tree; 
the  Sreds are produced in ſquamous Cones ; to which gold be 
added, that the Leaves are longer than thoſe of the Fitr- tree; 
and are produced by Pairs out of each Sheath, Se T | 


The Species are; 4 #50 


1. Paxus ſativa, C. B. P. The manured Pine. 
= Pinus fyloeftris.' C. B. P. The Pinaſter or wild 
6 | 
Fa ey | 2 vliis * glaucis, conis parvis al- 
bentibus, Raii Hit. Scotch Pine, commonly call 
Scotch Fitr, | » ; xa 
4. Pinus Americana, foliis pretongis Jubinde ternis, conis 
plurimis confertim na ſcentibus. Rand. American Pine, with 
longer Leaves coming out by Threes, and many Cones 
growing in a Cluſter, commonly called The Cluſter Pine. 
5. Pinus Americana, ex uno folliculd, ſetis londis tenuibus 
triguetris, ad unum 2 totam longitudinem, minu- 
tiſſimis crenis aſperatis. Pluk. ith, Lord Weymouth's Pine; 


vulgo. 


. 


The Cultute and Management of theſe Trees, being the 
ſame as for #irrs, is fully ſet down adjoining to that Ar- 
ticle, for which the Reader is deſired to turn back to Abies, 


To this Article muſt be added ; | 


1. Pinus fylveftris montana tertia. C. B. P. The thir 
wild mountain Pine, of Caſpar Baubin. 


2. Pinus ſylveftris montana altera. C. B. P. Another 
wild mountain Pine. | 

3. Pinus . maritima, conis firmiter ramis adbæren- 
tibus. 7. B. Wild maritime Pine, whoſe Cones adhere 
firmly to the Branches. 


4. Pix us maritima altera Matthioli, C. B. P. Another 
maritime Pine of Mattbiolus. 


5. Pinus maritima minor. C. B. P. Leſſer maritime 
Pine. . 29s + 

6. Pinus humilis, iulis vireſcentibus aut Pn. Inſt. 
R. H. Dwarf Pine, with a green or pale Katkin. 

7. Pinus humilis, iulo purpuraſcente. Inſt. R. H. Dwarf 
Pine, with a purpliſh Katkin. 

8. Pinus conis' erectis. In. R. H. Pine whoſe Cones 
grow erect. 

9. Pinus Orientalis, folits durioribus amaris, fructu parvo 
8 Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Pine, with harder bitter 

ves, and a ſmall ſharp- pointed Cone. 

10. Pinus Hieroſolymitana, prælongis & tenuiſſimis viridi- 
bus ſetis. Pluk,” Almag. Eaſtern Pine, with long narrow 
green Leaves. | 
- 11, Pinus Firginiana, prælongis foliis tenuioribus, cond 
echinato. Pluk. Almag. Virginian Pine, with longer narrow- 
er Leaves, and a rough Cone. 

12. Pinus Virginiana tripilis ſ. ternis plerumque ex uno 
folliculs ſetis, flrobilis majoribus. Pluk. Almag. Virginian 
Pine, having for the moſt part three Leaves, coming out 
of one Sheath, commonly called the Frankincenſe-tree. 

13. Pinus Virginiana, binis brevioribus & eraſſtoribus ſe- 
tis, minors cono, ſingulis ſquammarum capitibus aculeo donatis. 
Pluk. Alm. Virgiman Pine, with ſhorter thicker Leaves, 
and ſmaller: Cones, with a Prickle on the Top of each Scale, 
commonly called the Ferſey Pine. 

14. Pinus Americana paluſtris patula, longiſſimis & viri- 
dibus ſetis. Marſh ſpreading American Pine, with the 
longeſt. green Leaves, 


The eight firſt-mentioned Sorts grow wild in Auftria, 
Spain, Portugal, and ſome other Parts of Europe, "Theſe 
are all of them very hardy, and may be propagated by 
Seeds, in the fame manner as hath been directed for the 
Firs, under the Article Abies. | 
he tenth Sort grows upon the Hills in the Neighbour- 
hood of Aleppo, and in ſeveral other Places in the Eaft. 
The Cones'of 'this Kind are ſmall, and the Seeds are de- 
ſtitute of Wings. This Sort is very hardy; for I have ſown 
the Seeds in an open Bed of Earth, where the Plants have 
come up, and have made great Progreſs, without any far- 
ther Care but keeping them clear from Weeds. This Sort 
is very quick of Growth, and endures the Cold extremely 
well. | 

The ninth Sort was diſcovered by Doctor Tournefort in 
the Royal 
1 Garden 
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Garden at Paris. rr Cold N well, and 
may be pr ted by as the common dorts, 

The RED twelfth, thirtegath and fourteenth Sorts are 
Natives of America, from whence their Cones have been 
brought into Europe, and many of the Plants have been 
raifed, which are in the Gardens of ſeveral curious Gentle- 


wo A. Tt. * 


men. Theſe Plants are ſomewhat tender, when they firſt 


ariſe from Seeds ; ſo they ſhould be particularly taken Care 
f, the firſt Summer, otherwiſe oy will. drop-away in a 
— Time. The Seeds of theſe Kinds ſhould be ſown in 
Pots or Tubs filled- with very light Earth, and they ſhould 
have ſome light ſhifted Earth ſpread over them, about a 
uarter of an Inch thick. Theſe Pots or Tubs. muſt be 
ſhaded with Mats or oiled Paper, to ſcreen the Plants from 
the Sun; and theſe Coverings ſhould be taken off every 
Night, unle6 the Weather is cold or ſtormy, when they 
ſhould be continued on. For if *. Plants are expoſed to 
too much Wet, or ſtrong Winds, it will deſtroy them 
while they are very young; tho', when they have obtained 
ſtrength, they will reſiſt the ſeverity of Weather ex- 
tremely well, The Plants ſhould be uently refreſhed 
with Water, but it muſt not be given to them inlarge Quan- 
tities, for the Reaſon before aſſigned. Toward the middle of 
the Summer, the Plants ſhould be expoſed to the Sun by 
degrees, taking the Covers off in the Afternoon, and letting 
them remain off longer in the Morning, ſo that by the mid- 
dle of Fuly, they may be quite expoſed in the open Air, ob- 
ſerving to water them duly in dry Weather. About the lat- 
ter End of October, the Pots or Tubs muſt be placed under 
a common Frame, where they may be ſheltered from exceſ- 
ſive Rains or Froſts in the Winter ; but they muſt have as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather. The followin 
Spring theſe Plants ſhould be tranſplanted, when there mu 
be a Bed of light freſh Earth prepared, in a well-ſheltered Si- 
tuation; and in the Beginning of April, if the Seaſon proves 
warm, they may be removed ; but if it ſhould prove cold, 
it is much better to defer it a little later in the Month. In 
taking of them up, great Care ſhould be had, that the Fibres 
of their Roots are not broken, as alſo to plant them immedi- 
ately ; for if the Air dries their Roots, they very rarely ſur- 
vive it. The Diſtance theſe Plants ſhould be planted in the 
Bed, is about ten Inches or a Foot ; and as ſoon as they are 
planted, they ſhould be gently watered three or four times 
over, ſo as to moiſten the Earth throughly, but not to bear 
down the Plants. Then the Bed ſhould be arched over with 
Hoops or Withies, and covered with Mats, or oiled Paper, 
to ſcreen the Plants from the Sun and drying Winds, until 
they have taken Root, after which Time they ſhould be in- 
urcd to bear the open Air by degrees; but then it will be 
proper to lay ſome Mulch on the Surface of the Ground, to 
prevent the Sun and Air from penetrating of. the Ground, fo 
as to dry the Fibres of the Plants; and during this Seaſon, 
the Plants muſt be watered in dry Weather ; for as they have 
but ſmall rooting in the Ground while they are young, ſo a 
little Drought will greatly injure, if not abſolutely deſtroy 
them. The following Winter, if the Froſt ſhould prove 
extremely hard, it will be of great Service to the Plants, to 
ſcreen them with oak Branches, which retaining of their 
Leaves, will greatly protect the Plants from the Severity of 
the Froſt, and they will not be ſo cloſe as to exclude the Air 
wholly from them. But when the Froſt is over, the Bran- 
ches ſhould be taken away by degrees, ſo as'not to expoſe 
the Plants at once to the open Air; for an Indiſcretion of 
this Kind may deſtroy more Plants than the Froſt would have 
done, if they had been expoſed thereto. . 

In this Bed the Plants may remain two Vears, when it 
will be proper to tranſplant them where they are to remain 
for good; for theſe Plants do not bear tranſplanting when 
they are large. When this is performed, it ſhould be in 
April, juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot, and, if poſſible, 
in a rainy or cloudy Seaſon. The Plants ſhould be taken up 
with good Balls of Earth to their Roots, and the Holes 
ſhould be opened, and thoroughly, moiſtened before, ſo that 
the Plants may be immediately planted after they are taken 
up, that their Roots may not ſuffer from the Air. Then 
they ſhould be watered to ſettle the Earth to their Roots, and 
the Surface of the Ground ſhould be covered with Mulch, to 


prevent the Sun and Air from drying of their Roots; and if 


the Seaſon ſhould continue dry, it will be proper to water 
them twice a Week, but they Id not have too much Wa- 
ter given them each Time. When the Plants are well fixed 
in the Ground, they require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from large Weeds,. which if permitted to grow, 
would overbear the Plants while they are young. 


* All theſe Sorts of American Pines ſhould be planted on a | 


Soil rather moiſt than dry, but eſpecially the fourteenth Sort, 
which grows naturally on low moiſt boggy Places, and will 


. 


not thrive on a dry Soil. - This Tree hath-a very fe 
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Growth ; for the Branches ſpread near the Ground to z 
Diſtance from the Stem, and never riſe in Height. Lo 
thirteenth Sort is the moſt common in the Northern p. 
America, where the Inhabitants call it the Ferſey-pine, © 
As all the European Kind of Pines are itants 

Mountains and Hills, ſo they delight in a hard rocky Sol 
for which there are no Trees more proper ; thereſort when 

ever it happens in a large Plantation, that there is a low mois 
Place intervening between two Hills, that de planteg 
with theſe American Pines ; ſo that the bose Plantation 
will appear, at a Diſtance, of the ſame Trees; and when 
nearer, the different Shades of their Leaves will diverſi the 
Proſpect; for which reaſon all theſe Sorts of Trees 


be propagated in the Nurſeries. 


PISONIA, Fingrigo, vulgo. 


The Characters are; 


It is Male and Female in different Plants ; the Mal: 
ers confift of a great Number of Stamina, and have no Pe, . 
the Female Flowers confift of one Leaf, which- is bell-fhay,q 
and divided at the Top into five Parts : from whoſe Cup ariſe 
the Pointal, whith afterward becomes an oblong angular chan. 
led Fruit, containing oblong Seeds. | 


The Species are; 


1. PISONIA aculeata mat. Heut. The Male Fingrigo, 
2. P1SONIA aculeata, fructu glutinoſo & racemoſo, Pla 
Nov. Gen, Prickly Piſonia, with a glutinous and branching 
F r uit. N ; : 


Theſe Plants are feminal Variations, which ariſe from 
the Seeds of the ſame Plant; but as they were not diſtinguiſh 
ed by — of the Botaniſts, till the late Dr. Zou/toun obſerved 
their Difference, ſo I thought proper to mention the different 
Sexes as ſeparate Plants. 

The Name of this Plant was given by Father Plumier in 
Honour to Dr. William Piſa, who publiſhed a Natural H- 
ſtory of Braſil. The Name of Fingrigo is what the Inhabi- 
tants of Jamaica know it by. 

Theſe Plants are very common in the Savanna's and other 
low Places in the Iſland of Jamaica, as alſo in ſeveral othe 
Places in the Yeft-Indies ; where it is very troubleſome to 
whoever paſſes thro* the Places of. their Growth, by faſtezing 
themſelves, by their ſtrong crooked Thorns, to the Claths 
of the Perſons ; and their Seeds being glutinous, alſo faſten 
themſelves to whatever touches .them. . So that the Wings 
of the Ground Doves, and other Birds are often loaden with 
the Seeds, ſo as to prevent their Flying, by which means they 
become an eaſy Prey, 5D 

It riſes about ten or twelve Feet high, with a pretty ſtrong 
Trunk ; but the Branches are long and flender, wherebybe- 
ing unable to ſupport themſelves, they generally twiſt about 
whatever Plants are near them. 

In Europe this Plant is preſerved in the Gardens of ſome 

curious Perſons for Variety : it is propagated by Seeds which 
ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light rich Earth and plung- 
ed into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; and when the Plants 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots, and 
plunged into the Hot-bed again; where they may remain 
till Michaelmas, when they ſhould be removed into the Store, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed, and treated in the ſame man- 
ner as hath been directed for ſeveral tender Plants of the fame 
Country ; obſerving in hot Weather to give them plenty of 
Water, but in Winter they ſhould have it more ſparingly. 
They are too tender to thrive in the open Air of this Coun- 
fry at any Seaſon of the Year, ſo ſhould be conſtantly keyt 
in the Stove. 


PISTACHTIA,. vide Terebinthus. 


PISUM, [Some are of Opinion, that this Plant takes its 
Name from the City Piſa, where it anciently grew in Lies 
Plenty; others derive it from iow, he fell, becauſe, if this 
Plant be not gerte, it will fall to the Ground] Pea. 

The Characters are; | | 
It is a Plant with a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoje 2 
palement riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a long t' 
full of roundiſh Seeds ; io which muſt be added, fiſtulos Stel 


for the moſt part weak, which the Leaves embrace in ſuch 


Manner, that they ſcem to be perforated by them ; but tht on 
Leaves grow by Pairs along the Mid- rib, ending in a Turi. 


„%%% „„ % | | 
_ B 1S5UM horten ſe majus, flare , frudugue albo. C. B. 


The greater Garden Pea with white Flowers and _ 
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9 prater Hnglicum. Boerh. Ind. Hot-ſpur Pea, 
ono. 1. coule firma ie. Tourn, The Dwarf Pes. 
— — humile Gallicum. Baerb. Ind. French Dwart Pea. 
3 PrsUuM cortice eduli. Tourn. Pea with an eſculent 


pres M 12 carnoſa incurva, ſeu falcata eduli. Raii 
Hi The Sickle Peay wulge. | 1 
4 pisuu arvenſe, fructu allo. C. B. P. Common 


ebe arvenſe, fructu viridi, C. B. P. Green 
** . | | 
n u cinereo, C. B. P. The Grey Pea, 


o, Pisun arvenſe,  flore roſeo, Fructu variegato. Raii 
110 Maple Rouncival Pea. | | 
1 ptsu u umbellarum. C. B. P. The Roſe Pea or 
| Pea. l . | 
_ "Provic maximum, fruttu nigra linea maculato. H. R. 


The Spaniſh Morotto Pea, 1 
3 piau —— filigua maxima. H. R. Par, The 


2 Dutch Admiral Pea. | 
— 2 rg fruttu maximo ex viridi obſoleto. Boerh, Ind. 
ion Pea. | N 
we 3 u ſpontaneum maritimum Anglicum, Park, Theat. 


th Sea Pea. 
4. non arveniſe, fractue luss vireſcente. C. B. P. 


Pig P cas. I 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of the Garden Peas, 
which differ in the Colour of their Flowers and . 
are by ſome Perſons diſtinguiſhed by Names as diſtinct Sorts ; 
but as they are very ſubject to vary when ſown two or three 
Years in the ſame Place, ſo there can be no doubt of their 
being ſeminal Variations, which are not worth enumerating 
in this Place. <0 0 . 

The Engliſh Sea Pea, is found wild upon the Shoar in Suſſex, 
and ſeveral other Counties in England ; this was firſt taken 
wtice of in the Year 1555, between Orford and Aldborough, 
vlere it grew upon the Heath, where nothing, no not Grass, 
w ever ſeen to grow, and the poor People being in Diſtreſs, 
Reaſon of the Dearth of that Year, gathered large Quanti- 


This is mentioned by Stoto in his Chronicle, and Camden in 
ks Britannia. But they were both miſtaken, in imagining 
that they were Peas caſt on Shoar by a Shipwreck, ſeeing 
they grow in divers other Parts of England, and are undoubt- 
elly a different Species from the common Pea. 

The Sixteenth Sort is greatly cultivated in the Fields in 
Dirſetſhire, where they are known by the Name of Pig- 
Pars, the Inhabitants making great Uſe of them to feed 
their Hogs. Theſe are alſo often brought up to London and 
fold for the ſame Purpoſe. | * 

I ſhall now proceed to ſet down the Method of cultivating 
the ſeveral Sorts of Garden Peas, ſo as to continue them 
throughout the Seaſon. 


It is a common Practice with the Gardeners near London, 
to raiſe Peas upon Hot- beds, to have them very early in the 
Spring, in order to which, they ſow their Peas upon warm 
Borders under Walls or Hedges, about the Middle of | Octo- 
ler; and when the Plants come up, they draw the Earth 
up gently to their Stems with a Hough, the better to protect 
them from Froſt; in theſe Places they let them remain un- 
til the Latter-end of January, or the Beginning of February, 
obſerving to earth them up from time to time as the Plants 
advance in Height (for the Reaſons before laid down) as alſo 
tocoyer them in very hard Froſt with Peas-haulm, Straw, or 
ſome other light Covering, to preſerve them from being de- 
ſroy'd, then at the Time before-mention'd, they make a 
Hot-bed (in proportion to the Quantity of Peas intended) 
which muſt be well work'd in laying the Dung, that the 
Heat may not be too great : the Dung ſhould be laid about 
two Feet thick or ſomewhat more, according as the Beds are 
made earlier or later in the Seaſon ; when the Dung is equal- 
levelled, then the Earth (which ſhould be light and freſh, 
bit not over rich) muſt be laid on about fix Inches thick, 
lying it equally all over the Bed: This being done, the 
Frames (which ſhould be two Feet deep on the Back-ſide, 
and about fourteen Inches in Front) muſt be put on, and 
Gwrer'd with Glaſſes, after which it ſhould remain three or 
four Days, to let the Steam of the Bed paſs off, before you 
put the Plants therein ; obſerving every Day to raiſe the 

laſſes either with Bricks or Stones, to give Vent for the 
ling Steam to paſs off; then when you find the Bed of a fine 
Moderate Temperature for Heat, you ſhould with a Trowel, 
* ſome other Inſtrument, take up the Plants as carefully as 
polfible, to preſerve a little Earth to their Roots, and plant 
lem into the Hot-bed in Rows, about a Foot aſunder, and 


its of theſe Peas, and fo preſerved themſelves and Families: 


nnn 


the Plants ſhould be ſet about an Inch and Half, ot two 
Inches diſtance from each other in the Rows; obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; after 
which: you muſt be careful to give them Air, at all Times 
when the Seaſon is favourable, otherwiſe they- will draw up 
very weak, be ſubje& to grow mouldy and decay. You 
— ws draw _ = h up 5 the Shanks of the Plants, 
vance in Height, and keep them always clear fro 
Weeds 3 the Water they ſhould Arg muſt 1 given — 
ſparingly, for if they are too much water'd, it will cauſe them 
to grow too rank, and ſometimes rot off the Plants at their 
Shanks, juſt above Ground; when the Weather is very hot, 
_ cover the Glaſſes with Mats in the Heat of the 
4 2 to ſcreen them from the Violence of the Sun, which 
is then too great for them, cauſing their Leaves to flag, and 
their Bloſſoms to fall off without producing Pods; as will 


alſo the keeping of the Glaſſes too cloſe at that Seaſon. Bur 


when the Plants begin to fruit, they ſhould be water'd often- 
er, and in greater Plenty than before ; for by that Time the 
Plants will have nearly done growing, and the often refreſh- 
ing them will occaſion their producing a greater Plenty of 

ruit. | 

The Sort of Pea which is always ufed for this Purpoſe, is 
the Dwarf; for all the other Sorts ramble too much to be 
kept in Frames: the Reaſon for ſowing them in the com- 
mon Ground, and afterwards tranſplanting them on a Hot- 
bed, is alſo to check their Growth, and cauſe them to bear 
in leſs Compaſs ; for if the Seeds were ſown upon a Hot- 
bed, and the Plants continued thereon, they would produce 
ſuch luxuriant Plants as not to be contained in the —— 
and would bear but little Fruit. 

The next Sort of Pea, which is ſown to ſucceed thoſe on 
the Hot-beds, is the Hot-ſpur, of which there are reckon'd 
three or four Sorts, as the Maſter's Hot-ſpur, the Reading 
Hot-ſpur, and ſome others z which are very little differing 


from each other, except in their early Bearing, for which 
the Mafter's Hot-ſpur is chiefly preferr'd ; tho” if either of 


theſe Sorts are cultivated in the ſame Place for three or four 
Years, they are apt to degenerate and be later in Fruiting, 
for which Reaſon moſt curious Perſons procure their Seeds 
annually from ſome diſtant Place, and in the Choice of theſe 
Seeds, if they could be obtained from a colder Situation, and 
a poorer Soil, than that in which they are to be ſown, it 
will be much better than on the contrary, and they witl 


come earlier in the Spring. 


Theſe muſt alſo be ſown on warm Borders, towards 
the Latter-end of October, and when the Plants are come 
up, you ſhould draw the Earth up to their Shanks in the 
Manner before directed, which ſhould be repeated as the 
Plants advance in' Height (always obſerving to do it when 
the Ground is dry) which will greatly protect the Stems of 
the Plants againſt Froſt ; and if the Winter ſhould prove 
very ſevere, it will be of great ſervice to the Plants, to cover 
them with Peas-haulm, or ſome other light Covering, which 
ſhould be conſtantly taken off in mild Weather, and only 
ſuffer'd to remain on during the Continuance of the Froſt ; 
for if they are kept too cloſe, they will be drawn very weak 
and tender, and thereby be liable to be deſtroy'd with the 
leaſt Inclemency of the Seaſon. | 

In the Spring you muſt carefully clear them from Weeds, 
and draw ſome freſh Earth up to their Stems ; but do not 
raiſe it too high to the Plants, leſt by burying their Leaves 
you ſhould rot their Stems, as is ſometimes the Caſe, eſpeci- 
ally in wet Seaſons. You ſhould alſo obſerve to keep them 
clear from Vermin, which if permitted to remain amongft 


the Plants, will increaſe ſo plentifully, as to devour. the 
- greateſt Part of them; the chief of the Vermin which in- 


fect Peas, are the Slugs, which lie all the Day in the ſmall 
Hollows of the Earth near the Stems of the Plants, and in 
the Night · time come out and make terrible Deſtruction of 
the Peas; and theſe chiefly abound in wet Soils, or where a 
Garden is neglected and over-run' with Weeds; therefore 
you ſhould make the Ground clear every Way round the 
Peas, to deſtroy their Harbours, and afterwards in a fine, 
mild Morning very early, when theſe Vermin are got abroad 
from their Holes, you ſhould flack a Quantity of Lime, 
which ſhould be ſown hot over the Ground, pretty thick, 
which will deſtroy the Vermin, where-ever it happens to fall 
upon them; but will do very little Injury to the Peas, pro- 
vided it be not ſcatter'd too thick upon them: This is the 
ou Method I could ever find to deſtroy theſe troubleſome 
Vermin. | a ' 

If this Crop of Peas doth hit, it will immediately ſucceed 
thoſe on the ot-bed but for fear this ſhould miſcarry, it 
will be proper to ſow two more Crops, at about a Fortnight 
diſtance from each other; ſo that there may be the more 


Chances to ſucceed ; This will be fufficient until the ah 
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of the Year, when you muſt ſow three more Crops of theſe 
Peas; one toward the latter End of January, and the other 
a Fortnight after, and the third at the End of January : 
Theſe two later Sowings will- be ſufficient to: continue the 


carly Sort of Peas through the firſt Seaſon, and after this it 


will be proper to have ſome of the Sorts of Peas to ſuc- 
ceed them; in order to which, you ſhould ſow ſome of the 
Spaniſh Morotto, which is a. great Bearer, and a hardy Sort 
of Pea, about the Middle oa, upon a clear open 
Spot of Ground; theſe muſt be ſown in Rows, about two 
cet and a half aſunder, and the Peas ſhould be dropped in 
the Drills about an Inch and a half Diſtance, covering 
them about two Inches deep with Earth, being very care- 
ful that none of them lie uncovered, which will draw the 
Mice, Pigeons or Rooks to attack the whole Spot ; and it 
often happens by this Neglect, that a whole Plantation 1s 
devoured by theſe Creatures; whereas when there are none 
of the Peas left in ſight, they do not ſo eaſily find them 
out. 

About a Fortnight after this you ſhould ſow another Spot, 
either of this Sort or any other large Sort of Pea to ſucceed 
thoſe, and then continue to repeat ſowing once a Fortnight 
till the Middle or latter End of April, ſome of theſe Kinds, 
only obſerving to allow the Marrow-fats, and other very 
large Sorts of Peas, at leaſt three Feet between Row and 
Row); and the Raſe-pea ſhould be allowed at leaſt eight or 
ten Inches diſtance Plant from Plant in the Rows ; for thefe 
grow very large, and if they have not Room allowed them, 
they will ſpoil each other, by drawing up very tall, and will 
produce no Fruit, 

When theſe Plants come up, the Earth ſhould be drawn 
up to their Shanks (as was before directed) and the Ground 
kept entirely clear from Weeds ; and when the Plants are 

rown eight or ten Inches high, you ſhould ſtick ſome rough 
| $9666 or Bruſh Wood into the Ground, cloſe to the Peas, 
for them to ramp upon, which will ſupport them from trail- 
ing upon the Ground, which is very apt to rot the large 

rowing Sorts of Peas, eſpecially in wet Seafons ; beſides, 
— thus ſupporting them, the Air can freely paſs between 
them, which will preſerve the Bloſſoms from falling off be- 
fore their Time, and occaſion them to bear much better, 
than if permitted to lie upon the Ground; and there will be 
Room to paſs between the Rows to gather the Peat when they 
are ripe. | 

The Dwarf Sorts of Peas may be ſown much cloſer to- 
gether than thoſe before-mentioned ; for theſe ſeldom riſe 
above a Foot high, and rarely ſpread above half a Foot in 
Width; ſo that theſe need not have more Room than two 
Feet Row from Row, and about an Inch aſunder in the 
Rows. Theſe will produce a good Quantity of Peas, pro- 
vided the Seaſon be not over dry ; but they ſeldom continue 
long in bearing, ſo that they are not ſo proper to ſow for the 
main Crop, when a Quantity of Peas is expected for the 
Table ; their chief Excellency being for Hot-beds, where 
they will produce a greater. Quantity of Peas. (provided they 
are well managed). than if expoſed to the open Air, where 
the Heat of the Sun ſoon dries them up. 

The S:c4le-pee is much more common in Holland than in 
England, it being the Sort moſtly cultivated in that Coun- 
2 but in England they are only propagated by curious 
Gentlemen for their own Table, and are rarely brought into 
the Markets; this Sort the Birds are very fond of, and, if 
they are not prevented, do many times deſtroy the whole 
Crop. This ſhould be planted in Rows, about two Feet 


and a half aſunder, and be managed as hath been directed for 
the other Sorts. 


The Grey, and other large Winter-peas, are ſeldom culti- 


vated in Gardens, becauſe-they require a great deal of Room, 


but are uſually ſown. in Fields, in moſt Parts of England. 


The beſt Time for ſowing-of theſe. is about the Beginning 
of March, when the Weather- is pretty dry ; for if they are 
put into the Ground in a very wet Seaſon, they are apt to 
rot, eſpecially if the Ground be cold ; theſe ſhould be al- 
lowed at leaſt three Feet Diſtance Row from Row, and muſt 
be ſown very thin in the Rows; for if they are ſown too 
thick, the Haulm will ſpread ſo as to fill the Ground, and 
ramble over each other, which will cauſe the Plants to rot, 
and prevent their Bearing, 


The beſt Method to ſow theſe Peas, is, to draw a Drill 


with a Hough by a Line, about two Inches deep, and then 
ſcatter the Seeds therein, after which, with a Rake you may 
draw the Earth over them, whereby they will be equally co- 
vered ; and this is a very quick Method for Gardens; but 
where they are ſawn in Fields, they commonly make a ſhal- 
low Furrow with the Plough, and ſcatter the Seeds therein, 
and then with a Harrow they cover them over-again. Af- 
ter this, the great Trouble is to keep them clear from Weeds, 


and dravy the Earth up to e Plants this; in u 


tries where Labour is dear, is a great Expence : 
Hand with a Hough; but this 4 be ealily flee gb 
Breaſt-houghing ough, which may be drawn thro! a 
the Rows, which will entirely eradicate the Weeds, 
by irring of the Soil render it mellow, and greatly pra. 
Growth of the Plants. "YER 2 
When any of theſe Sorts are intended for Seed, len 
ſhould be as many Rows of them left ungathered, as ma 1 
thought neceſſary to furniſh a ſufficient Quantity of Se 
theſe muſt remain until their Pods are wh wh 
begin to ſplit ; when you ſhould immediately gather | 
up together with the Haulm, and if you have not Room to 
ſtack them up until inter, you may threlly them out fh 
ſoon as they are dry, and put them up in Sacks for Uſe Bu 
ou muſt be very careful not to let them remain too long + 
oad after they are ripe, for if Wet ſhould happen, it wouy 
rot them, and Heat after a Shower of Rain, would cg 
their Pods to burſt and caſt forth their Seeds, ſo that oy 
greateſt Part of them would be loſt ; but, as I fd before, 
it is not adviſable to continue ſowing of the ſame Seed Ion. 
ger than two Years, for the Reaſons there laid down; bu 
rather to exchange your Seeds every Year, or every tw 
Years at leaſt, whereby you may always expect to have then 


prove well. 2 
PISUM COR DATUM, vide Corindum. 


PITTONIA. 


The Characters are: , 

It hath a globular bell-ſhaped Flower, conſy/ling of ane Luf 
which is cut into ſeveral Segments at the Brim ; from uli 
Cup ariſes the Pointal, which. afterward becomes a ſoft ſpberi- 
cal Berry full of Fuice, inclgſing two Seeds, which art far ty 
moſt part oblong. p 

The Species are; 

1. PITTONIA arboreſcens chamedrifolia major. Pl 
Nev. Gen, Greater Tree-like Pittonia, with a Germandg 
Leaf. 

2. PITTONIA arboreſcens chamedrifolia minor. Pla 
Nov. Gen, Smaller Tree-like Pittonia, with a Germande 
Leaf, | 

3. PiTTONIA humilis, anchuſe foliis. Plum. Nov, Ca 
Dwarf Pittania, with alkanet Leaves. | 

4. PiTTONIA ſcandens, baccis niveis, nigris maculis miati 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing Pittonia, with white Berna 
ſpotted with black. | X * . 

5. Prrrox iA. fruteſcens folio carnoſo, hirſuto & obtuſu 
Plum. Nev. Gen. Shrubby Pittonia, with a hairy fleſhy ob- 
tuſe Leaf. | 

6. P1TToONIA hirſutiſſima & ramoſiſſima, baccis albis, Plun, 
Nev. Gen. The moſt hairy and branched Pattonia, with 
white Berries. : 

7. PiTToNIa racemeſa, nicotianæ foliis fetidiſſunis. Plun, 
Nev. Gen, The moſt ſtinking branchy Pittania, with Ie 
bacco Leaves. | 


Theſe Plants are all of them Natives of the warmeſt Pars 
of America, where the firſt Sort grows to the Height ct 
twelve or fourteen Feet, and divides into many Branche, 
ſo as to form a ſmall Tree. The ſecond, fiſth and ſerenti 
Sorts, grow to the Height of eight or nine Feet, and pro- 
duce many Branches near their Roots, fo as to form thick 


Buſhes. 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 


They may be all propagated 

early 1 in Pots filled with freſh Earth, and plun- 
ged into a Hot - bed of Tanners- bark; and when the Plant 
are come up, they may be treated after the ſame mannet 2 
hath been directed for the Perſea ; with which Management 
theſe Plants will thrive very well, and in few Years will po 
duce their Flowers. Theſe are preſerved. by thoſe Peron 
who are curious in collecting rare Plants, but there is no ge- 
Beauty in their Flowers; however, as they are 7 
ſo they make a Diverſity amongſt other exotic Plants in die 
Stove in the inter Seaſon. is 


PLANTA, a Plant, is defined by the ingenious Mr. J 
Martyn to be an ical Body, de pn al l and oy ; 
taneous Motion, adhering to another Body in ſuch à m f « 
as to draw from it its Nouriſhment, and having a rod 
propagating itſelf by Seed. As ta the Parts of which Y 
Loni, are the Root, Stalk, Leaf, Flower, 


Fruit. / 


Plant and Vegetable are pretty near Terms ſynonymon 
all Plants being Vegetables Dr. Baerhague 46906 al 


p 
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table to be a Body generated of the Earth, ] 
oe the Earth, to bie it adheres or is connected by 
> ts called Rott, through Which Tt receives the 


enſibl 
W „, compoſed of Veſſel and Juices, every 
where diſtinguiſhable from each other; to which Body 
atter of its Life and Growth, | . 
2 Definition furniſhes à Juſt and adequate Idea of A. 
vegetable; for by its conſiſting of Veſſels and Fuices, it is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from a Foil,” and by ien adhering to another Body, 
md deriving its Nouriſoment therefrom, it is diſtinguiſtied from 
Ei. ber 246, ahd3. ue | 
an S egetadle fs efined an bronze? Bech, bethuſe confift- 
ing of different Parts, which ſointiy cofcur to the Exerciſe 
of the ſame Function; adbering bY Jome of iti Parts te an- 
ger Body, for we know of no Plant that is abfolutel ee 
ind fluctuating, but has ſtill a Body it adheres to, tho? that 
Body may be Various, e. g. Earth, as in our common Plants; 
gene, as in Rock- plants ; Mater, as in Sea- plants; and Air, 
J 

As to thofe few Plants which appear to float in the Water, 
their manner of Growth is ſomething anomalous. M. Tau ne- 
fort has ſhewn, that all Plants do not ariſe ſtrictly from 
Feeds, but that ſome, inſtead of Semen, depoſite or let fall 
i Iittle Drop of Juice, which ſinking in the Water, reaches 
the Bottom, or ſome Rock, c. in its Way, to which it 
ticks, ſtrikes Root, and ſhoots' into Branches; ſuch is the 
Origin of Coral. Add, that the Root of a Plant may have 
any Situation at Pleaſure, with reſpect to the Body thereof; 
nor needs it either be loweſt or higheſt, Sc. accordingly in 
Aber, Coral, Moſſet, Fungus's, &c. the Root is frequently 
wpermoſt, and its Growth downwards, BY EEO 

The Veſſels, or containing Parts of Plants, conſiſt of 
mere Earth, bound or connected together by Oil, as a Glu- 
ten, which being exhauſted by Fire, Air, Age, or the like, 

the Plant moulders, or returns again into its Earth or Duſt: 
Thus in Vegetables burnt by the intenſeſt Fire, the Earth 
or Matter of the Veſſels is left intire and indiſſoluble by its 
moſt Force; and conſequently the Matter thereof is nei- 
ther Water, nor Air, nor Salt, nor Sulphur, but Earth a- 
bne. ER - * | 
The Root or Part whereby Vegetables are connected to 
their Matrix, and by which they receive their nutritious 
juice, conſiſts of an infinite Number of abforbent Veſſels, 
which being diſperſed thro* the Interſtices of the Earth, at- 

nact or imbibe the Juices of the ſame, conſequently every 
Thing in the Earth, that is diſſoluble in Water, is liable to 

be imbibed ; as Air, Salt, Oil, Fumes of Minerals, Me- 

tal, &c. and of theſe Plants do really conſiſt. 2 

Theſe Juices are drawn from the Earth very crude ; but 
by the Structure and Fabrick of the Plant, and the various 
Veſſels they are ſtrained through, become changed, farther 
elaborated, ſecreted, and aſſimilated to the Subſtance of the 
P lant. : 1 \ #6 

The Motion of the nutritious Juices of Vegetables is pro- 
duced much like that of Blood in Animals, by the Action of 
the Air; in effect, there is ſomething equivalent to Reſpira- 
tion throughout the whole Plant. 

The Diſcovery of this we owe to the admirable Malpigbi, 
who firſt obſerved that Vegetables conſiſt of two Series or 
Orders of Veſſels ; firſt, ſuch as receive and convey the ali- 
mental Juices, anſwering to the Arteries, Lacteals, Veins, 
Ec. of Animals; ſecondly, Trachee, or Air e, which 
are long, hollow Pipes, wherein Air is continua ly received 
and expelled, 7. e. inſpired and expired; within which Tra- 
* he ſhews all the former Series of Veſſels are contain- 


Hence it follows, that the Heat of a Year, nay, of a 
Day, of a ſingle Hour or Minute, muſt have an Effect on 
the Air included in theſe Trucheæ, i. e. muſt rarefy it, and 
conſequently dilate the Tracheæ, whence ariſes a perpetual 
ipring or Source of Action to promote the Circulation in 

ts, +. | 


PLANTAIN” TREE, vide Mufa. 


PLANTING Although the Method of ' Planting the 
ous Sorts of Trees, is fully ſet down under the ſeveral 
Articles where each Kind is mentioned, yet it may not be 
ak to ſay ſomething in general upon that Head in this 

e which ſhall be ſet down as briefly as poſſible. And, 


Fir, The firſt Thing in the Planting of Trees, is to 
Mpare the Ground (according to the different Sorts of Trees 
Mu intend to plant) before the Trees are taken out of the 


or of ſomething E. 
4 Men Ground ind 3 hes 1 
tter of "ft N 
Farouriſhmefit and” Incfeaſe; anf conſiſts of Juices and 
3 diſtinct from each other: Or a Vegetable is 


from each other ; e 
Roots of Parts wheteto it adheres, and from which it derives taken the 
we, in doing of which there are two 


n 
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Earth; | for vou mould * them to remain u hide Time. 
n taking uþ the Tree, you ſhould citefully dig away 


- . 


the 3 ts, ſo as to come At their ſeveral 
Parts to cut them off; for % out of the Ground 
without Cate, the Roots will broken is bruiſed very 
much, to the great 1 the Trees. When you have 
Aken them up, the next 1 ing is to prepare them for Plant-, 

Things to be princi- 

pally regarded; the one is to prepare the Roots, and the o- 
ther to prune their Heads, in ſuch a Mannet as may be 
moſt ſerviceable in promoting the future Growth of the” 


And firſt, as to the Roots ; all the ſmall Fibres ate to be 
cut off, as near to the Place from whence. they are produ- 
ced, às may be, (excepting fuch Frees as are to be replant- 
ed, immediately after they are taken up) otherwiſe the Air 
will turn all the ſmall Roots and Fibres black; which if per- 
mitted to remain on, when the Tree is planted, will grow 
mouldy and decay, aud thereby ſpoil all the new F ibres which 
are produced; ſo that many times the Trees miſcarry for 
Want of duly os this: After the Fibres are all cut off, 
you ſhould prune off all the bruifed or broken Roots {mooth, 
otherwiſe they are apt to rot and diſtemper the Trees; you 
ſhould alſo cut out all irregular Roots which'croſs each other 
and all downright Roots (eſpecially in Fruit Trees) muſt be 
cut off ; ſo that when the Roots are regularly pruned, they 
may in ſome meaſure reſemble the Fingers of a Hand, when 
* open; then you ſhould ſhorten the larger Roots, in 

roportion to the Age and Strength of the Tree; as alſo the 
particular Sorts of Trees are to be conſidered, for the Wal- 
mt, Mulberry, and ſome other tender- rooted Kinds ſhould 
not be pruned ſo cloſe, as the more hardy Sorts of Fruit or 
Foreſt Trees, which in young Fruit Trees, ſuch as Pears, 
Apples, Plums, Peaches, &c. that are one Year old, from 
budding or grafting, may be left about eight or nine Inches 
long; but in older Trees they muſt be left of a much grea- 
ter Laa but this is to be underſtood of the larger | An 
only, for the ſmall ones muſt be chiefly cut quite out, or 
pruned very ſhort, their extream Parts, which are generally 
very weak, do commonly decay after moving, fo that it is 
the better Way intirely to diſplace them. | : 

The next Thing is the pruning of their Heads, which 
muſt be differently performed in different Trees, and the 
Deſign of the Trees muſt alfo be conſidered ; for if they 
are intended for Walls or Eſpaliers, it is the better Way 
to plant them with the greateſt Part of their Heads, which 
ſhould remain on until the Spring, that the Trees begin to 
fhoot, when they muſt be cut down to five or fix Eyes (as is 
fully ſet down in the ſeveral Articles of the various Kinds of 
F ro being very careful in doing of this, not to diſturb the 
new Roots. . ; 

But if the Trees are deſigned for Standards, you ſhould 
prune off all the ſmall Branches cloſe to the Places where 
they are produced, as alſo irregular Branches which croſs 
each other, and by their Motion when agitated by the Wind, 
do rub and bruiſe each other, ſo as to occaſion many times 
great Wounds in thoſe Places; beſides, it makes a diſagree- 
able Appearance to the Sight, and adds to the cloſeneſs of 
its Head, which ſhould always be avoided in Fruit Trees ; 
whoſe Branches ſhould be preſerved as far diſtant from each 
other, as they are uſually produced when in a regular Way 
of Growth (which is in all Sorts of Trees proportionable to 
the Size of their Leaves, and Magnitude of their Fruit) for 
when their Heads are very thick, which is often occaſioned 
by the unſkilful ſhortening of their Branches, the Sun and 
Air cannot freely paſs between their Leaves, ſo that the 
Fruit muſt be ſmall and ill- taſted. But to return: After 
having diſplaced theſe Branches, you ſhauld alſo cut off all 
ſuch Parts of Branches as have by any Accident been broken 
or wounded ; for theſe will remain a 8 Sight, and 
often occaſion a Diſeaſe in the Tree. But you ſhould, by 
no Means, cut off the main, leading Shoots, as is by too ma- 
ny practiſed, for thoſe are neceſſary to attract the Sap from 
the Root, and thereby promote the Growth of the Tree : 
For, from ſeveral Experiments which I made the Winter 
1729, by cutting off the Branches of ſeveral Sorts of Trees, 
and putting them into Phials filled with Water, whoſe Tops 
witeofely covered, to prevent the evaporating of the Wa- 
ter, I found, that thoſe Shoots whoſe leading Buds were 
preſerved, did attract the Moiſture in much greater Quantity 
than thoſe Shoots whoſe Tops were cut off: And from ſeve- 
ral Experiments made by the Reverend Dr. Hales, we find, 
that great Quantities of Moiſture are imbibed at Wounds, 
where Branches are cut off; fo that by thus . the 
Branches, the Wet, which generally falls in great Plenty 
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in the following Mane, viz. Of one 
olf the an and fuch as were 
but preſerved all- the ſtrang ones intire : 

the : | ſhortened all the firong Branches, and pruned, 
e a as is the comman Practice, 
e fame Soil, and to the ſame 


Uh 


when theſe Trees 
intirely preſerved, came out oe continued to ſhoot ron: 
is at preſent much larger, and in better Health than 
4 other. And ſince this, I have made ſeyeral pther Expe-. 
riments of the like Nature, which have conſtantly ſucceeded 
in the ſame Manger; from whence it is re: le to con- 
Jude, that the Goring of the Branches is a great Injury 
lende that prepare the Trees for Plas uſt 
aving t r Tecs ating, we m 
rext proved to to he lacing them! into the Ground ; but be- 
adviſe, "S- the Trees have been Jong out of Sea 


Roots in Water eight or ten Hours, before they are planted, 
obſerving to place them in ſuch a manner that their Heads 
may remain erect, and their Roots only immerſed therein, 
which will ſwell the dried Veſſels of the Roots, 17 28 
them to imbibe Nouriſhment from the Earth. In fixi 
them, great Regard ſhould be had to the Nature of the. a, 
which, if cold and moiſt, the Trees ſhould be planted very. 
ſhallow ; as alſo, if it be a hard Rock or Gravel, it will be 
much the better Way to raiſe a Hill of Earth. where each 
Tree is to be planted, than to dig into the Rock or Gravel, 


and fill it up with Earth, {as is too often practiſed) whereby 


the Trees are planted, as it were, in a Tub, there being but 
little Room for their Roots to extend ; fo that after two or 
three Years Growth, when their Roots have extended to 
the Sides of the Hole, they are by the Rock or Gra- 
vel, can get no farther, and the Trees will decline, and in 
a few Years die; beſides, theſe Holes do detain the * 
ſo that the Fibres of the Plants are oſten rotted 
But when they are raiſed above the Surface of the Ground, 
2328 wall extend and find Nouriſhment, though 

upon the Rock or Gravel be not three Inches © 
8 de frequently obſerved, where Trees are thus pla- 


The next Thing to be obſerved is, to place the Tree in 
the Hole in ſuch manner, that the Roots may be about the 
fame Depth in the Ground as they were growing before they 
were taken up: Then break the Earth fine with a Spade, 
and ſcatter it into the Hole, ſo that it may fall in between 
every Root, that there may be no Hollownes in the Earth 
ſh ut you ſhould by no Means lift or ſcreen the Mould, 

eaſons 28 in the Article of Firrs) then having fle in in 
2 Earth, you ſhould gently tread it cloſe with your Feet ; 

do not make it. too hard; which is a very great Fault, 
y if the Ground be ftrong or wet. 


— thus planted the Trees, you ſhould provide a Par- 
cel of Stakes, hich ſhould be drove down by the Sides of the 
IP, eee being blown 


ing 1 
fo CR by the Wind; and then lay ſome Mulch u 
of the Ground, about their to pre- 

vent the Earth from 


_ This is to be underſt of Brandard Trees which caft their 
Leaves ; and as to ſuch as are planted againſt Walk, there 
is no other Difference in their Management, but onl 
8 Heads intire, and to place their Roots a 

e or fix Inches from the Wall inclining their Heads there- 
to ; which ſhould be faſtened to the Wall, to prevent their 


. E Wind ; and in the Sprmg following, 


824. their Heads ſhould be cut down to 
ad; 25 is full directed under the ſeyeral Articles 
of the different Kinds of Fruit. 
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Roots, like thoſe lan e eee * 


rim Kale Ta 2 ſo faturated and cl 


Water, ee io be Teas uf 


which | 
of Leaves, and thereby more capable to diſch * 


ſtitute of Leaves; ſo that it 8 impoſſible fi 
thrive, where the Moiſture is too great about KEE Tas 
The Seaſons for AB ious; _aceording to the 
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n which the oe glow, 
ed: For ſuch Trees whoſe 7 — fall, off in Winter, the 


by 3 is the N. + We N the Soil 


for Ev ns, the of Abril is, by far, the bel 
Frere they may be 2 85 255 'd 2 Midfunner, 


always make Choice of a cloudy, moiſt Sea , of * 
when they will take freſh Root in a few. Days. And 

the contrary, when theſe Trees are removed in 771 2 
during which, Thee they are almoſt in a State of Reſt, they 
f do nat take Root until the Spring advances, and ſets the Sz 
in Motion, ſo that many times they die, eſpecially if the 
Winter proves ſevere, 

As to the prepari the Soil for Planting, that mult alſo be 
done to "RAP the different Sorts of Trees, ſome requiring 
light t Soil, others a ſtrong one, c. But this is ly fr dowt 
in the ſeveral Articles of Trees, under their proper Head, 
to which the Reader is deſired to turn; though for Fruit 
Trees in general a freſh Soil from a Paſture-Ground, which 
is neither too light and dry, as over ſtrong. and moiſt, bu 
rather a gentle, ſoft, loamy Earth, is to be preferr d. Aul 
if it be for Wall Trees, it will. be the better if the Bonk 
are filPd with this Earth fix Feet wide, but it need nathe 
above eighteen Inches or two. Feet : deep at moſt z. for when 
the Borders are made too deep oots of theſe Tres 
are inticed downward, Sui is of bad Conſequence ta 
Frait- Trees, as hath been elſewhere obſerved, The ſame 
alſo muſt be obſerved for Standard Trees, (where freſh Eact 
is brought to the Places in which they are planted) not to 
make the Holes too deep, but rather let them have tie 


preferr” 


There are feveral Portes who direct the Placing of ths 
ſame Side of the Tree to the South, which, before remor. 
ing,” had that Poſition, as a material Circumſtance to be 
ſtrictly regarded; but from ſeveral Trials which I te 
made, 7 could not obſerve the leaſt Difference in the Growti 
of thoſe Trees which are fo placed, and others which war 
reverſed ; ſo that I conclude it is not of any Conſequence 
to obſerve this Method. k 
- The Diftance which Trees ſhould he anted at, muſt al. 
fo be 8 to their ſeveral 8, and the ſeveral 

Foe es for which they are intended; all which is explain 

their ſeveral Heads ; but F ruit-Trees, 4 either 
— Walk, or for Eſpalliers, ſhould be allowed the fl. 
ng Dian ces. For moſt Parts of vigorous-{hovtin 
Pear- Trees, 2 four Feet; for Apricocis, fixteen Feet; 
„ N ſixteen Feet ; Peaches, Neftarines, Cberrias, and 
fourteen or ſixtcen Feet, according to the Goodneh 
of the Soil, or the Height of the W '® But as thele 
Things are mention'd in their ſeveral Articles it will 
needleſs to repeat any more in this Place. - 


PLANTING REVERSE: Dr. Agricola tell us, That 
be has made ſeveral Experiments on the Branches of tg 
Trees, as well Orange as Laurel, which he 240 
the Manner following : He firſt ſtripp'd the Branches 
the Leaves, then he has and tyed them, dreſs'd 17 wit 
his noble Mummy, and planted them the rever/* Way; 
that nothing was to be ſeen. of all the Branches, but 
2 and kept them, daring the Vin, in 
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Nancbes, or T wigs, and bend the Side. Twigrin 
" Packthread 3 then dreß them with Mummy, either with 
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— ee d a diſtin. Sort, by thoſe who have not tra- 
, 
Tbe fourth-Sort Here mention'd was ſent from Carolina, 
by he Mins of Bama Thos, and by the Account ſent with 

ſeems: ta: be a Sort of Plane-Tere, though the Manner 
of this Tree's growing is very different from-any of the other 


_ Sorte: but as it hach not produced either Flowers or Fruit 


in E „ % IL cannot hether i | 
I ot determine w it be a trua 


iy near e ee = The Tree delight to grow ee rich Sol, e. 
— 2 ſet 8 everſe and. during the Sumer Seaſon do afford a glorious Shade ; 


it remain a , the P 
reemble an Arch, or bent Bow above the Ground. 

When this Top End has well truck new Roots, to dig 
about the firſt Root, and raiſe it gently out of Ground, 
il the Stem inclines to an Upright, and fo ſtake it up, 
otherwiſe it will incline to bend. > VS 28019 4 ITY 

Then to prune thoſe Roots that are erected in the Air, 
fom the Bruiſes: and Wounds which they receiv'd in being 
tug up, and do over with. a Bruſh the prun'd. Parts with 
the following Compoſition, moderately warm. 

Take four Qunces of Tallow, four Ounces of Bees- 
Wax, two Ounces of Rofin, and two Qunces of Turpen- 
me, melted together in a Pipkin. 

After this prune off all the Buds or Shoots that are upon 
te Stem or Plant, and dreſs the Wound with the ſame 
Compoſition, to prevent any collateral Shootings, that may 
foil the Beauty of the Stem. rat 

Beſides, Care is to be taken that the new growing Roots 
f this reuert d Plant be well nouriſh'd, and therefore that 
art of the Shoot, which was the larger, is to be cut away 
x little. below the Earth, that the Stem may be better 
nauiſhed, and its Roots tranſlated. 


PLATANUS, Tree. of Mr, breadth] The Plane- 
+ gone n 72 A 
It bath an amentaceous Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral ſlender 
Stamina, which are coilected into þ ericul litt — and are 
barren ;; but the Embryo's of the it, which are ed on 
ſeparate Parti of the fame Tree, are turgid, and do after- 
wards became. erical Bath, containing many oblong 
deeds, intermix'd with Down, | e 
Tue Species are: 
I. PrarAxus Orientalis veru. Part. Theat. The true 
Oriental Plane-Tree.. | rern dooyoo 
2. PLAT AMDs. Occidentalis aut Virginienſis, Park. Theat. 
The Weſtera or Virginian Plane<Tree. 1 
3. PrarANsS Orientalis aceris folio, T. Cor. The 
leav'd Planes Tree. He 13 


4 Ax PLATANUS Americanus, foliis oblongis er adverſo 
wſcentibus, The Button-Tree, — | | 


The firſt,vf theſe Trees (though the firſt known. Sort in 
Love) is leſs common than the ſecond 3 which has. been 
* ſince the Engliſb ſettled in Virginia; which may 

in a great meaſure, owing to the latter Sort being m 
aer to propagate than the former ; for ever Cutting of 
is, if planted in a moiſt Soil, juſt before the Tree begins 


ſhoot, will take Root, and in a few' Yeats make 


ve 
" de: Whereas the fipſt is only propagated from Seeds 
ayers, Soto" 
The third Sort, by ſome ſuppos'd to be a di- 
nt? Species from either of the former, yet is no more but 
"*ninal Variety af che firſt 4 for I haze dad many! Plants 
wich came up from the Seeds of the firſt Sort, Wbich vi- 
Rd in the Phyſick-Garden, which do moſt of them dege- 
"te to this third Sort, which in the manner of its Leaves, 


4 j 
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their Leaves. being of a prodigious Size, eſpecially on a 

Soil, ſo that there is ſcarcely any Free — — 5 
which does afford ſo good a Shade. But the Backwardneſs 
of their coming out in ing, together with their Leaves 
fading early in Autumn, has occaſioned their not being ſo 
generally. eſteem'd, as otherwiſe qr would be. 6) 
The firſt Sort was brought out of the Levant to Rome, 
where it was cultivated with much Coſt and : The 
greateſt Orators and Stateſmen among the Remd4ns, took 
Pleafure in their Y/ifla's which were ſurrounded with 
tanus ; and their Fondneſg to this Tree became ſo great, 
that we ently read of their irrigating them with J/ine 
inſtead of Hater. Pliny affirms, that there is no Tree 
whatſoever which ſo well-defends us from the Heat of the 
Sun in Jammer, nor that-admits it more kindly in inter, 
for the Branches being produced at a proportionable Di- 
ſtance, to the Largeneſs of their Leaves, (which is what 
holds through all the different Sorts of Trees yet known) 
ſo that when the Leaves are fallen in inter, the Branches 
growing at 2 great Diſtance, do eaſily admit the Rays of 

e Sun. F | 
This Tree was afterwards brought to France, where it 
was cultivated only by Perſons of the firſt Rank; and fo 
much was the Shade of it priz'd, as that if any of the Na- 
tives did but put his Head under it, they exacted a Tri- 


bute from them. | 

It is generally ſuppos'd, that the Introduction of this 
Tree into England, is owing to the great Lord Chancellor 
Bacon,” who planted a noble Parcel of them at Verulam, 
which were there, very flouriſhing, a few Years ſince. 
But notwithſtanding its, having been ſo long in England, 
yet there are but few very large Trees to be ſeen of it at 
—— „perhaps, be owing to the great 

ſteem the Perſons of the laſt Age had for the Lime, which 
being much eaſier to propagate, and of quicker Growth 
during the three or four firſt Years, than the Planę- Tree, 
thereby it became the moſt eommon Tree for Plañting of 
Avenues and ſhady Walks near Habitations in England. 
But ſince the Defects of that Tree have been more gene- 
rally diſcovered, the Eim has had the Preference, and is 
now the moſt commonly planted for ſuch Purpoſes. 

However, notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of the 
Plane-Tree, of its Backwardneſs in coming out in the Spring, 
and the ſudden Decay of its Leaves in Autumn, yet, for 
the goodly Appearance, and great Magnitude to which it 
will grow, it deſerves a Place in Plantations, or ſhady 
Receſſes near Habitations, eſpecially if the Plantation be 
deſign'd on a moiſt Soil, or near Rivulets of Water; in 
which Places this Tree will arrive to a prodigious Magni- 
tude. EE VEE INE 

We read of one of theſe Trees which was ing at a 
Villa of the Emperor Caligula, whoſe Trunk was fo large, 
as, when hollow'd, to. make a Room, therein capacious 
enough to entertain ten or twelve Perſons at a Repaſt, and 
for their Servitors to wait upon them. And there is Men- 
tion made of one of theſe Trees, which was growing in the 
Eaſtern Country, which was of ſo great a Magnitude, that 
Aerxes' made his Army (which conſiſted of ſeventeen hun- 
dred thouſand Men) halt, for ſome Days, to admire the 


Beauty and Procerity of this Tree; and became ſo fond of 


it, as to take his own, his Concubines,' and all the great 
Perſons Jewels to cover it; and was ſo much enamour'd 
with it, that for ſome Days, neither the Concern of his 
Grand Expedition, nor Intereſt, nor Honour, nor the ne- 
ceſſan / Motion of his prodigious Army could diſſuade him 
from it: He ftyPd it, His Miſtreſs, His Minion, His God- 
deſs; and when he was obliged to part with it, he cauſed a 
Figure of it to be ſtamp'd an'a Gold Medal, which be con- 
tinually wore about him. | | 
And ſuch was the Eſteem which the People of % had 
for. this Tree, that where-ever they erected any ſumptuous 
Buildings, the Portico's, which open'd to the Air, termi» 
nated in Groves of theſe Trees. 
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propagated either Seeds or 
which is. general N in Eng- 


us rais'd do ſeldom make ſo large, 


has been general 


ſtrait. Trees; 28 odu Deeds. ; 
F 2 2 that the Seeds af this Tree were 
a uſe. 


large Tree, which ſcatter'd: upon 4 
Place: And I ſince find, that if theſe Seeds are ſom ſoon 
after they are rie, in a+ moiſt} ſhady Situation, will 
riſe —— well; and the Plants thus obtain'd, will make 
A Progreſs after the ſecond Year, being much 
hardier, and. leſs hable to loſe their Tops in inter, than 
thoſe-which are propagated by Layers, . And fince the Seeds 
of this Tree ripen well in England, they may be propagated 
in as great Plenty as any other Foreſt Tree. Aan 

The Virginian Plane - Trec will grow extremely well from 

Cuttings, if they are planted the Beginning of March upon 
a moiſt Soil; and if they are water'd in dry Weather, will 
make a prodigious Progreſs, So that in a few Years from 
the Flanting,. they will afford noble Trees for planting of 
Avenues, and other ſhady Walks ; and their Trunks are 
perfectly ſtrait, growing nearly of the ſame Size to a conſi- 
derable Height, there * oy leaſt Difference in the Girt 
of this Tree, for ſeveral Yards upwards, of any other Sort 
of Tree whatſoever. The Honourable Paul Dudley, Eſq; 
in a Letter to the Royal Society, "mentions one of theſe Trees, 
which he obſerved in New- England, whoſe Girt was nine 
Yards, and held its Bigneſs a great Way up; which Tree, 
when cut down, made twenty-two Cords of Wood, He 
alſo ſays, in the fame Letter, That he has 2 many 
of theſe Trees by cutting off Sticks of five or ſix Feet long, 
and ſetting them a Foot deep into the Ground in the Spring 
of the Year, when the Seaſon was wet; and that they al- 
ways thrive beſt in a moiſt Soil. | | 
The Leaves of this Sort are larger, and leſs divided than 
thoſe of the Oriental Plane-Tree; and the Tree grows much 
faſter, and is hardier, and being thus eaſily propagated, is 
now the:moſt common in England. 

The Maple-laavd Plane-Tree hath its Leaves leſs divided 
than the firſt, but more than the ſecond Sort, ſo that it is a 
middle Kind between both; tho', as I before ſaid, it comes 
originally from the Eaſtern Sort. 

his is propagated: very eaſily by Layers, every Twig of 
which will take Root, if they are but cover'd with Earth; 
and when tranſplanted out in a moiſt Soil, will grow equally 
faſt with the Virginian Kind, But/ whether this will take 
from Cuttings or not, I cannot ſay, having never made Tri- 
al of it; though from the Readineſs of the Branches taking 
Root, there is little Reaſon to doubt of it. The beſt tinie 
to tranſplant theſe Trees is in March; for if they are removed 
in inter, and the Seaſon ſhould prove very ſevere, the ten- 
der Shoots are often kill'd by the Froſt, 


PLINIA. 


The Characters are ; | 
It hath a bell. ſbaped Flower conſiſting of ane Leaf, which is 
divided into five Segments at the: Brim ; from whoſe Cup riſes 
the Pointal, which afterward. becomes @ globular, ſoft, chanel- 
kd Fruit, in which is included one Seed of the ſame Farm. 


We have but one Species of this Plant, which is; 


PLINIA fruttu croceo odorato. Plum. Nov. Gen.  Plinia 
with a ſweet-ſcented ſaffron-coloured Fruit. 


This Plant was diſcovered by Father Plumier in the Meſt- 
Indies, who gave it this Name, in Honour to Pliny the fa- 
mous Natural Hiſtorian. © | % | 

It grows in ſeveral Places in the warmer Parts of America, 
from whence the Seeds have been ſent to Europe. Theſe 


Seeds muſt be ſown in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and- 


plunged into -a' Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to 
moiſten the Earth with Water whenever it appears dry, as 
alſo to preſerve a moderate Temperature of Heat in the Bed, 
fo that if the Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be every Night covered with Mats; and in 
the middle of the Day the Glaſſes may be raiſed to admit 
freſh Air, when the Weather is warm. Theſe Seeds will 
ſometimes remain long in the Ground before the Plants ap- 
pear ; and whenever it ſo happens, the Pots, muſt be con- 
intly kept clear from Weeds, and duly watered. And 
when the Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
Pots, and may be managed as is directed for the Pittonia. 


PLOUGHING of Land. 


* 


Nr —— 
an | | it; dy w | 
is pUlverifody/ and reniterel Hit'to receive the-Bikres oy fr S8 
And zhe"oftener this is repeated; the greater Impress hen Plang, 
male Pye. bo-thia pour of Agriculture has beew Fully the, ." 
of by the ſeveral Writers on Husbandry, I ſhall nat et 
wha have ſaid; but ſabjoi 2 few: Nenzgts d age 
ready liſhed. EY bie 11 f 4 0s 7 $2 2 8 0 a 
Crop which js deſigned to be:fown ; for if the 
Tap: roots, which run deep into the Ground, then it 
be ploughed deep ; otherwiſe; when the Noots have reaches 
d low as to meet with the unſtirred Earth, they: will ty 
t 


* 
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and divide into ſmall ſarky Roots, and be good for little 
has been often aſſerted,” that deep plougbing is very injuriog 
to many Soils ; but from repeated Obſervations" it appean 
otherwiſe ; for where ever there is Depth enough of 90 
admit of deep ploughing, when it is practiſad tightly, it U 
vaſt Improvement to the Land. Indeed,'where the Lan; 
very ſtubborn, and 2 ſo deep as to turn up the fron 
part on the Surface, andi this is not well wicught to dri 
the Parts, it often proves a Diſadvantage to the Crop; bit 
when this is practiſed, it ſhould always be done the Beoin.: 
of Winter, ſo that it maybe expoſed to the Froſt, 
will be of great Uſe, by entering of the Clads; and cauſing 
them to crumble- after the Thaw z then in the Spring ir 
ſhould be again ploughed, and this repeated twice moe x 
leaſt the following Summer, which will not only deſtroy the 
Weeds, but ſo divide the Particles of Earth, as to make i 
fall eaſily under the Harrow. bo wo Engg; 
The Difference between Land which is dug by hand, and 
that which is ploughed, conſiſts in having the Parts mote giz 
vided ; ſo that every Perſon, who is curious in Working of hi 
Land, will oblige his Labourers to take as thin Spits of 
Earth as poſſible, that there may remain'no-large Clods un- 
broken. And it is the ſame in ploughing for if the Land z 
ploughed three or four times carefully, -it will divide the 
Clods equal to the Land which is dug, and will ſufficiently 
repay the Husbandman. But this is not to be done with the 
common Plough, for that will nat divide the Parts, therefore 
the Plough with four Coulters; ſhould be uſed for: this Pur- 
poſe. As this Sort of Plough requires more Strength to dray 
it, ſo it ſhould not be uſed but in wet Weather; for whe 
the Ground is moiſt, this Plough may be more eaſily drann, 
than when it is dry and hard; and there is no Danger of in- 
juring the Land, by ploughing in wet Weather with thi 
Plough, tho* there is much in the common Plough at ſuch 
times; becauſe, when the Furrow is turned over whole, the 
Clods will cement with the Wet; and where: the Cattle 
tread on it, the Ground will be rendered as hard as before it 
was ſtirred, e eU. 

It hath been a Practice in ſome Countries, where the Land 
is mellow, to plough the Top of the Furrow, and then with 
ſix or ſeven Labourers to dig after the Plough, and throw 
the Earth on the Top, which is almoſt equal to digging of 
the Land two Spits deep, and is performed at a much eaſier 
Expence : but this is never practiſed, except for ſome patt- 
cular Crops, which root very deep in the Ground. 

The Models or Draughts of all the Sorts of Ploughs in 
Uſe being already exhibited in the ſeveral Books of Husbar- 
dry extant, I ſhall not give any farther Account of them. 


PLUMBAGO; [This Plant is ſo call'd, becauſe it 
Leaves are of a Leaden Colour, and becauſe it colours the 
Hands of thoſe that handle it of a leaden Colour: In like 
manner, it is cal'd Mohdana, of wine, Lead: It wil 
ſo call'd Dentillaria by the Ancients, becauſe its Roots not 
only reſemble a Tooth, but becauſe it is alſo good for the 
Tooth-ach] Lead-wort. VGATIAT NS 


The Characters ate; 
The Flnoer conſiſts of one Leaf, which is ap d like a Fu- 
nel, and cut into — vs the Top ; out of whoſe f. 
Rulous Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterwards bene? 
one oblong Seed, for the moſt part ſharp - pointed, which rien in 
the Flower-cup. ; ee ee WR) 


yay The Species are Na ai prog yay 2 
1. PLUMBAGo quorundam.. Cluſ. Hifi. Lead-wort, of 
Tooth-wort. | et 
2. PLUMBAGo Americana, bete folio ampliori. Plan, 
American Lead- wort, with a broad Beet- leakt. * 
3. PLUMBAGO fore allo. Int. R. H. Lead wort w. 
white Flower. 3 % obs e 


= 


, ; | nei [bids 
4. PLUM BAGo Orientalis, lapathi folio, flore minor! © 
Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern — pr f — Leaf, and 


ſmaller whitiſh Flower. 


8. pruusAco 
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bandens aculeata, bete 


bY P 792 Prickly — American Lade 
lefſer Beet · | 


water'd until 
farther Care, 


Autumn 


hl is preſerv'd by ſuch as are curious in collecting 
Exotick Plants. This roo be 3 in the ſame man- 
er as the former, as alſo from s, which ſhould be ſown 
— a Hot-bed in the Spring; and when the Plants come 
vp, they may be treated in the manner directed for Amaran- 
. to which the Reader is deſir d to turn, to avoid Repe- 
con. Theſe Plants muſt be plac'd in the Stove in Winter 
where they may have a moderate Degree of Warmth, and 
ſhould frequently be refreſh'd with Water. The ſecond 
Yer they will produce Flowers in the Autumn, and if the 
denon be warm, the Seeds will ripen, This Plant grows 
plentifully in Jamaica, and the Caribee Iſlands; and from 
the Name given to it by Dr. Boerhaave, it doth alſo grow in 


len. 
A third Sort differs in nothing from the common Sort, 
which is mentioned above except in the Colour of the Flow- 
&; that having a purple, and this Sort a white Flower; fo 
that they ma * indifferently uſed in Medicine. | 
The fourth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Lam!, This is a hardy Plant, which will endure the Cold 


Both theſe Sorts may be propagated and managed in the ſame 
manner. as directed above. | : 

The fifth Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in 
bme of the French Settlements in America, and ſince was 
fund by the late Dr. Houſtoun at La Vera Crux. This Sort 
nay be propagated by Seed, which ſhould be ſown on a Hot- 
bed early in the Spring, and muſt be afterward treated in the 
ame manner as above directed for the ſecond Sort, This 
Gt will abide ſeveral Y ears, if it is preſerved in a Stove in 
the inter, and will ripen Seed every Year, 


PLUM TREE, vide Prunus. 
PLUMERIA, The Jaſmine-tree, auge. 


The Garacters are; 


It bath a ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
i cut into ſeveral Segments at the ay out of whoſe Cup ariſes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes the Fruit or Pad 4 which 
ir the moſt part grow double, and open lengthwiſe, diſcovering 
the Seeds, which are oblong, and have a Border round them: 
theſe are ranged over each other like Slates on a Houſe, and are 
faſtened to the Placenta, | \ 


The Species are 3 


1. Punx IA fore roſeo odoratifſimo, Inſt. R. H. Plu- 
meria with a roſe-coloured ſweet-ſcented Flower, common- 
ly called in the 7Pe/t- Indies red Jaſmine. gp 

2, PLUMERIA fore majore odorato & incarnate. Plumeria 
vith a larger ſweet-ſcented and incarnate Flower, called in 
the * ndies, the Japan- tre. N 

3, 1 LUMERIA fore niveo, ſoliis longis anguſtis & acumina- 
, IM. R. H. Plumeria with a ſnowy Flower, and long 
row pointed Leaves. | 

{ PLUMERIA fore niveo, folits brevioribus & obtuſis. Inf. 
* Plumeria with a ſnowy Flower, and ſhorter blunt 

ves. | 
S. PlLuuerIA lis longi is, minus ſucculentibus, flore 
palide, Houft, Piment . long — leſs ſucculent 
aves, and a pale Flower 3 

b, PLUM ERIA folio latiore obtuſo, ore luteo minore, Plu- 
* with a broad obtuſe Leaf, and à ſmaller yellow Flow- 
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ch of the Inhabitants of Tamalca and Barbados. 


produced in ſmall Bunches, at the Extremi 


in the Stove, that the Part whic 
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America, ſearching after new Plants, and who has publiſhed 
a Catalogue of the Plants he diſcovered, with the new Ge- 
nuss he conſtituted : and two Volumes in Folio, with Fi- 
gures and Deſcriptions of many of the Plants. 

Theſe Plants grow wild in the Spanib leg Indies, from 
whence ſome of the moſt beautiful Kinds were brought into 


* Ss K * w_—_ 


the Enghhb Settlements in America, and are cultivated in their 


Gardens for Or t. The firſt Sort here mentioned, is 
the moſt common Kind, which is preſerved in the Gardens 


The Flow- 
ers of this Kind nearly reſemble thoſe of the red Oleander, 


but ate larger, and have an agreeable Odout. Theſe are 
d generall in Jul and Ag 7 — 
and gen appear in July and Auguf, in this Climate 3 
* in the 2 -Indies, they flower a great Part of the 
ear. n N 
The ſecond Sort I received from the Illand of St. Chrifto- 
phers by the Name of Fapan-tree : this Sort is very rare in 
the Engh/b Settlements at preſent, having been but lately 
introduced from the Sani Me- Indies it is in Leaf and 
Stem very like the firſt, but the Flowers of this are of 4 
paler Colour, and are produced in much larger Bunches. It 
is very common to have upward of twenty of theſe Flowers 
open in'one Bunch, and a Number to ſucceed theſe as they 
decay, ſo as that the Bunches have continued in Beauty up- 
ward of two Months ; during which time they make a moſt 
beautiful Appearance in the Stove, and have a very agreeable 
Flavour, | * | 
The third Sort grows plentifully at Campechy, from wherice 
the late Dr. Houfloun ſent the Seeds. He alſo obſerved ſome 
Plants of this Kind at Jamaica. The ſixth Sort is alſo pret- 
ty common in both thoſe Places. Theſe are not near ſa 
beautiful as the two former Sorts, their Flowers being ſmall- 
er, and produced. in lefſer Bunches, and are moreover of 
ſhorter Duration. But for the Beauty of their Stems and 
Leaves, and for the Sake of Variety, they deſerve Room iri 
every curious Collection of Plants. | 
The fourth and fifth Sorts, were diſcovered by Dr. Heu- 


of our ordinary Winters extremely well in the open Air. /loun, 2 in great plenty near Carthagena in the Spaniſb 


We/t-Indies, from whence he ſent their Seeds to England. 
The fourth Sort produces ſmall white Flowers, reſembling 
thoſe of the third, ſo is leſs valuable than the two firſt, But 
the fifth Sort produces as large Flowers as the firſt ; but they 
are of a pale red Colour, and ſmell very ſweet. The Leaves 
of this Sort are ſometimes ten Inches or a Foot in Length, 
and about three Inches over in their broadeſt Part. Theſe 
are not near fo thick, or full of Juice, as are thoſe of the 
other Sorts, nor are they ſo deeply veined ; but being of a 
bright ſhining green Colour, they make an agreeable Varie- 
ty amongſt other tender exotick Plants in the Stove. 1 

All theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot- bed of Tanners- bark; and when the Plants are come 
up about two Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
ſeparate ſmall Pots, filled with light ſandy Earth, and plung- 
ed into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them from the 
Heat of the Sun in the middle of the Day until they have 
taken Root : but they muſt not have much Water, for as all 
the Sorts are very ſucculent, being full of a milky Juice, 
ſomewhat like the Euphorbiums, ſo Moiſture will cauſe them 
to rot. In hot Weather the Plants ſhould have a pretty large 
ſhare of freſh Air admitted to them, by raiſing of the Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed every Day, in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon. Toward Michaeknas, when the Nights begin to 
be cold, the Plants ſhould be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged into the Bark-bed, where they muſt remain during 
the Winter. As theſe Plants all caſt their Leaves in the 
Middle of Winter, and continue deſtitute of them till about 
the Beginning of May, ſo during that Time they ſhould be 
watered very: ſparingly 3 becauſe they are in more danger of 
rotting, while they are in a leſs active State, by too much 
Moiſture, than when they are furniſhed with Leaves, thro* 
which the Moiſture is more freely perſpired. _ 

All thefe Sorts are too tender to thrive in the Air of 
this Country in the Summer Seaſon ; fo they ſhould be con- 
ſtantly preſerved in theStove, where in warm Weather, they 
muſt have a large Share of free Air; but in cold Weather 


they muſt be kept very warm. While they are young, it 


will be proper to continue them in the Bark- bed, but when 


they have obtained Strength, they may be.placed in the dry 
Stove, where they will thrive very well, provided they are 


kept in a moderate Temperature of Heat, and have not too 
much Water. | 


. 
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Theſe Plants may alſo propagated by Cuttings, which 
ants 


ſhould be taken from the old a Month before they are 
ted, during which Time they ſhould be laid on the Flues 

h Joined to the old Plant, 

may 
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ma hly healed, otherwiſe they rot, Theſe 
Ealdags Madd be planted in ſmall Pots filled with light 
ſandy Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 


ners-bark, obſerving to ſhade them juſt in the Heat of the 
Day from the Sun, and refreſh them every third or fourth 
Day with Water; but it muſt be given to them ſparingly 
each Time. If the Cuttings ſucceed they will have taken 
Root in about two Months, when they ſhould have a larger 
Share of Air, to harden them by Degrees to bear the Sun 
and Air, and afterward may be treated as the old Plants, 
The milky Juice of theſe Plants is very cauſtic, and reck- 
oned very poifonous : in cutting off any of the Branches of 
the Plants, if the Knife be not immediately cleaned, the 
Juice will corrode it, and turn the Blade almoſt black in a 
vety little Tinie, fo as not to be cleaned off again ; and if 
dropped on Linen, will cauſe it to waſh in es, equal to 


Aua fortis. x 
" POINCIANA ; Barbados Flower-Fence, or Spaniſh 


Carnations, 
The Characters are; 

De Flawer conſifts of ſeveral Leaves, which are plac'd in a 
circular Order; in the Centre F which ariſes a Number 0 
created Stamina; the Pointal, which ariſes from a quinqui 
Flawer-cup, becomes a long, broad, flat Pod, opening into two 
Parts, and filld with broad, flat, roundiſh Seeds, each of 
— is hdg d in a ſeparate Cell, which are divided by a thin 

artition. 


- PoInCIANA 2 herrimo. Tourn, Barbados Flower- 
Fence, with a fair Flower. 


- This Plant is very common in the Caribbee Iſlands, where 
it is planted for a Fence to divide Fields, and is greatly e- 
ſteem'd for the Beauty of its Flowers, which are produc'd 
on long Spikes in vaſt ntities, The Leaves of this Plant 
are alſo us'd inſtead of Sena, to Purge withal, 

This was carry'd from Cape Verd Iflands to Barbados, as 
is related by Ligon, and hath ſince been diſperſed through the 
other Iſlands. It grows in thoſe Countries to be ten or twelve 
Feet high, and the Stem is often as large as the Small of a 
Man's Leg, and the Wood is very hard ; from whence it 
hath obtain'd the Name of Ebeny in ſome Places. There 
are ſome Varieties of this Tree in the JYe/t- Indies, which 
differ in the Colour of their Flowers ; but whether thoſe 
Variations do not ariſe from the ſame Seeds, I can't deter- 


mine, ſince the Plant is ſo tender as to be rarely preſery'd 
through the inter in this Climate. 


The Seeds of this Plant are annually brought over in Plen- 


ty from the Yefi-Indies, which, if ſown upon a Hot-bed, 
will riſe very eaſily: and when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots, and plung'd into a 
Hot-bed of Tanners-Bark, obſerving to ſhade them while 
they have taken Root ; after which you muſt give them Air 
in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and they muſt 
be frequently refreſh'd with Water. When the Plants have 
f1l'd the Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be taken out, and 

lac'd into larger ones, that they may have Room to grow : 

f Care be taken to water and ſhift them as often as is ne- 
ceſſary, they will grow to be three Feet high the firſt Sea- 
on. At Michaelmas the Pots ſhould be plung'd into a freſh 
E of Tanners-Bark, in the Stove, which ſhould be 

ept to the Anana's Heat, mark d on Mr. Fowler's Thermo- 
meters, and frequently refreſh'd with Water, but you muſt 
never give them large Quantities, which is very injurious to 
theſe Plants at that Seaſon. The Earth which theſe Plants 
ſhould be planted in, muſt be freſh, light, and ſandy (but 
not over rich) ; in which they will ſtand the Winter better 
than if plac'd in a ſtronger Soil. 

With this Management I have rais'd ſeyeral Plants to be 
five Feet high; ſome of which I have preſery'd two or three 
Years; and” have had the Buds of the Flowers appear, but 
have not as yet been able to bring them to flower; tho” I 
am in hopes it may be effected, ſince the Improvements 


1 


Which are made every Year in the keeping of tender Plants, 


are very conſiderable, 
To this Article muſt be added; 
1. PoinciAana fore luteo, Houft, Barbados Flower-fence 
witha yellow Footer. wy Bus 
2, POINCIANA flore rubente, Houft, Flower-fence with 


A reddiſſi Flower. | | 
. POINCIANA  ſpinoſa, vulgo TARA. Feuil, Prick! 


Flower-fence, commonly called Tara. | 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts were diſcovered by the late Dr. 
' Houftoun at Campechy, where they grew in great Plenty. 


P O 
ey ned | g — 
Theſe do not differ in any thing from the comitich 80. 
fore mentioned, except in the Colour of their Flowers * be. 
1 1 Flower variegated * — Red and Yellow, 4%: theſ. 
ve Flowers one of them intirely Yellow, 
« plain red Colo * e 
third Sort was diſcovered by Pere Fauilll, 5c... 
lentifully in the Vallies of Lind. The Flower ng 
ind are ſmaller than thoſe of the other Sorts, and are 7 
eeniſh yellow Colour, ſo that they are not near ſo 5 
J. The Seed - pods of this Sort are uſed by the Dyer in the 
Spaniſh We/t- Indies, for Dying of Black; and they are A0 
uſed for making of Ink: the Infuſion of theſe Pod, with 
on. affords 1 moſt * 45 black = in the World. 
eſe three Sorts ma ted by Seeds. wi: 
ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed fly in the Spring ; Piers. 


the Plants come Ps they muſt be treated in the ſame man. 
ner as is directed for the common Sort, in the former part a 
this Article. | Fang, 


POKE VIRGINIAN, vide Phytolacca. 


— POLEMONIUM ; [This Plant is fo call'd of #90 my 
and wor alone, becauſe there are many of its Lobes 80 to the 
making of one Leaf. It is alſo call'd Greek Yalerian, be. 
cauſe it was brought from Greece. ] Greek Valerian, © |; 
cob's Ladder. ba | 


The Chara#ers are; 


The Flnuer conſiſts of one Leaf, which is divided dh im 
five Parts, and is Wheel-ſhap'd ; the Pointal which viſa frm 
the er-cup, afterwards becomes a roundiſh Fruit, didi 
into three Cells, which are fill d with oblong Seeds ; ts whih 
ſhould be added, The Leaves are pinnated, 


The Species are; / 
I. PoLtEMoniuUM vulgare ceeruleum. Tourn, Greek Ve 
lerian, with a blue Flower, | 
2. Por EMox TUN vulgare album. Tourn, Greek V 
rian, — 95 a white Flower. | 
. PoLEMONIUM vulgare, flore variegate. Tourn, 
Valerian, e * | 
4. POLEMONIUM vulgare, foliis 'eleganter voriqm 
Boerh. Ind. Greek Valerian, with beautiful trip'd Lead 


The two firſt Species are, very common in many A 
Gardens, where they are cultivated for the Beauty of its 
Flowers: They have alſo been found wild in Cariztar Bu 
and about Maham Cove near Craven, The Sort with van 
gated Flowers, as alſo that with ſtriped Leaves, are V 
which have been obtained from the former. 

Theſe Plants are eaſily propagated, by ſowing their Ser 
in the Spring upon a Bed of light Earth; and. when they 
come up pretty ſtrong, they ſhould be pricked out into an 
ther Bed of the ſame light Earth, about three Inches alu 
der, obſerving to ſhade and water them until they have t 
ken Root, after which will require no farther Care l 
to keep them clear from Weeds, until Adichaelnas ; at wind 
Time, they muſt be tranſplanted into the Borders of t 
Flower Garden, where, being intermixed with different 
of Flowers, they will make a beautiful Appearance, The 
gs 26a Flowers in day and June, and their Seeds rt 

in Auguſt. e 5 

The variegated Kinds are preſerved by parting of the 
Roots, becauſe the Plants raiſed from Seeds would be ful 
je& to degenerate, and become plain. The beſt Time | 

t them is about Ffichaelmas, that they may take 82 

oot before the cold Weather prevents them. © 
have a freſh. light Soll, but if it be too rich, their Root 
rot in Winter, and their Stripes will go off. 


POLIUM ; [This Plant is ſo called of St, hw", 
much as to ſay, the hoary Herb, becauſe it was the wi 
Poley of the Ancients] Poley-mountain. 

The Characters arez © w_—_ 
It hath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 99" 
mina ſupp the Place of the or d E (or Under -bp} 
divided into five Segments, as the Germander; du 


 Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, attended, as it wr lg 


o*s, which a rds become ſo many Seeds, 
Fay” of Na : To theſe marks meth added, That the 
ers are collected into a Head upon the Tops of tht Stalts 
Branches. | | 
The Species are ; | ifs | 
I. Porium montanum luteum. C. B. P. Fellow Mot 
tain-poley, 9 N Fi, tou 
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ett lavenduls fol, C. B. P. Poley- mountain, 
1 er 5 ” 
me — lavendule folis 'anguſtiori, C. B. P. Poley- 

5 tain, with a narrower Lavender Leaf. vis : bes 
5. Poxtu Pyremacum opium, bederæ terreftris fol. 
Turn. Creeping Pyrenian - mountain, with a Ground- 
W. point maritimim ergcum Monſpeliacum. C. B. P. 
Voright Poley-mountain of a ob {A ni A 0895 

p PoLIUM montanum luteum, jerratis anguſtioribus INCaNS 
25 Yellow Poley - mountain, with narrow hoary 


6. Barrel. 
la Leave e 
I bere are ſeveral other Species of this Plant, which are 


| . in ſome curious Botanick Gardens for Variety; 
t 


thoſe here mentioned, are what I have obſerved in the 
Engliſb Gardens, | þ4 2b ous © algal aÞ1y 

Fe Plants are all propagated by planting their Cuttings 
in a Bed of light freſh Earth, during any of the Summer 
Months, which ſhould be ; watered and until they 
Jaye taken Root; after which they will require no other 
Culture than to keep them clear from Weeds until Michael- 
mas; when they ſhould be tranſplanted into a warm Situati- 
on, and muſt have 2 very dry Soil, otherwiſe they are ſubject 
todecay in Winter, for they are Natives of warm Countries; 
but if they are placed in a dry Rubbiſh, under the Shelter 
of a Wall or Pale, they will endure the Cold of our ordina- 
ry Winters ve well. Theſe Plants produce their Flowers 
in June and Fuly, but do rarely perfect their Seeds in this 
Country. Their Flowers have very little Beauty in them, 
but for their hoary Leaves, and odd A ce, a few Plants 
of them may be admitted for Variety, The ſecond Sort is 
uſed in Medicine, 

To this Article muſt be added ; 

1. POLIUM montanum alterum, folits anguſtioribus, capitu- 
E lmgioribus. C. B. P. Another Mountain-poley, with 
mrower Leaves, and longer Heads, | 

2. PoLiuM montanum repens, C. B. P. Creeping Poley- 
SSR dats e e 

3 PoL1UM maritimum ſupinum Venetum. C. B. P. Creep- 
ing maritime Venetian Poley- mountain. : 

4. Poltym Hiſpanicum, Chamedryos folio, purpuraſcente 
fire. Int. R. H. Spaniſh Poley-mountain, with a german- 
&r Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 
g. PoL1UM Luſfitanicum ſupinum minus incanum, caulibus 
yrjuraſcentibus, flore albo. Infl. R. H. Creeping leſs hoary 
Pirtugal Poley-mountain, with purpliſh Stalks, and a white 
Flower. 12 

6. Pontun Hiſpanicum latifolium,  capitulo- breviori, pur- 
quraſcente flore. Inſt. R. H. Broad - leafed Spanyh Poley-moun- 
tain, with a ſhorter Head, and purpliſh Flower. | 

7. Poliun Hiſpanicum maximum album. Infl, R. H. The 
1 white Span Poley- mountain. | 

. PotruM Hiſpanicum maximum luteum, Inft; R. H. The 
greateſt yellow Span;/h Poley-mountain. . 
9. POLIUM 1 maritimum fruteſcens, roriſinarini 
folo, fore rubro, Inf, R. H. Shrubby maritime Shani Po- 
ley-mountain, with a Roſemary Leaf, and a red Flower, 

10. PoLtum Hiſpanicum ſupinum, flore flaveſcente. Inſt. R. 
A Creeping Spaniſh Poley-mountain, - with a yellowiſh 
Flower. . 

11. Pol uu Hiſpanicum, linarie foliis brevioribus, fore 
abo. Int, R. H. Spaniſh Poley-mountain, with ſhorter 


. Toadflax Leaves, and a white Flower. 


12. Pol un montanum gnaphaloides inciſum, flore rubro, & 
fepinum. Barr. Icon. Creeping Poley-mountain, reſembling 
Cudweed, with a red Flower. 


* 


13. Toron Hiſpanicum luteum, majoranæ ſolio. Iuſt. R. 


: Tourn, Gor, Low Eaftern 
and a blue Flower. 


a dry ſtony Soil ; for if they are planted in a rich moiſt Soil, 
they will grow very freely in Summer; but being replete with 
Juce are apt to rot in M inter; ſo that when they are plant- 
cd on a lean ſtony Soil, where they will be ſtunted and grow 
ſhort, and have {mall Leaves, they will abide ſeveral Y ears. 
Theſe Plants ſeldom produce good Seeds in this Country, fo 
are propagated by Cuttings, which may be planted any time 
in the Summer, in à Bed of freſh/Karth, obſerving to ſhade 
them until they have taken Root, as alſo to refreſh them with 
Water in dry Weather. When they are rooted, they will 
want no farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds ; 
and at Michaelmas they may be tranſplanted into the Places 
where they are deſigned to remain, that they may be well 
rooted re the Froſt comes on. WARS | 
Theſe Plants are chiefly preſerved in Botanic Gardens for 
Variety; but they may be rendered ornamental in other 
Gardens, where they will grow on ſtony gravelly Soils ; and 
their hoary Leaves and Branches, with the different Colour 
of their Flowers, will make an agreeable Proſpect, if they 
are properly diſpoſed, | wary 


' POLYANTHOS, vide Primula Veris. 


 POLYGALA : This Plant is ſo called of wx, much, 
and va, Milk, becauſe if Cattle are fed in Marſhes that 
produce this Plant, they give a great Quantity of Milk : It 
is alſo called Anbervalis, of Ambiendis Arvis, from laſtrating 
the Fields, becauſe the Ancients uſed to crown V irgins with 
the Flowers of this Plant, when they perambulated the Fields, 
to implore Fertility thereto : It is alſo called Anarella, be- 
cauſe it has a bitter Taſte] Milkwort. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, of an anomalous Ti- 
gure, perforated behind, but divided into twa Lips before; the 
uppe Lip is divided into two Parts, but the under one is 
curiouſly fringed ; out of the lower Part of the Flnwer riſes the 
Pointal, which afterwards becomes a broad Fruit, divided into 
two Celli, . which contain oblong Seeds ; the Fruit is generally in- 
cloſed in the Flawer-cup, which is * of five Leaves, viz. 
a 


three ſmall ones, and two larger, which afterwards embrace the 
Fruit hike Wings, | | 


The Species are; 


1. POLYGALA major cerulea. Tabern, Greater blue 
Milkwort. 


2. POLYGALA major alla. Tabern. Greater white Milk- 
wort. | 


3- POLYGALA wukgaris, C. B. P. Common Milkwort, 
with a blue Flower. ; 
4. POLYGALA alba. Tabern, White common Milk- 
wort. | | 
5. PoLYGALA Africana fruteſcent, folio buxi, flore maxi- 
mo. Oldenl. Shrubby African Mitwelt, with ©, Leaf, 
and a very large Flower. 

6. POLYGALA acutioribus foliis, Monſpeliaca. C. B. P. 

Montpelier Milkwort, with ſharp- pointed Leaves. 

1 © 8 2 acutteribus foliit, Monſpeliaca floribus cœru- 
leis, H. R. Monſ. Montpelier Milk wort, with ſharp- pointed 

Leaves, and blue Flowers, . 

8. Por v ATA foliis lanceolatis brevibus. Bocc. Muſ. 
Milkwort, with ſhort ſpear - ſnaped Leaves. 
9. POLYGALA montana minima myrtifolia. Iuſt. R. HI. 

The leaſt Mountain-milkwort, with a Myrtle Leaf. 

. ., 10, POLYGALA Cretica vulpari ſimilis, flore albido longiore. 
Tourn, Cor, Milkwort of Crete like the common Sort, with 
a longer whitiſh Flower, 

11. POLYGALA Orientalis ſupina myrtifolia, 2 cœruleo. 
ilkwort, with a Myrtle Leaf, 


12. PoLYGALA Orientalis Iinifalia, flore magno albo. Tourn. 


1. Yellow, Span Poley- mountain, with a Marjoram Cor, Eaftern Milkwort, with a Leaf, and a large 


| | white Flower, 
14. Portion Hiſpanicum, ſerpylli folio, purpuraſcente flore., 13. POLYGALA Orientalis liniſolia, flore magno purpureo. 
H. R. H. . Shanyþ Poley- mountain, with a Mother-of- Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Milkwort, with a flax Leaf, and a 
v thyme Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. e Flower, 


—. largepurpl 
is. POLLyM. Hiſpanicam, thymi folis, purpuraſcente coma. » | 14.1 POLYGALA Lufitanica 

. R. 5 8 — . wich a Thyme Leaf, Shrubby Portugal Milkwort, with a 
and a purpliſh Top. a large Flower, and very ſmall Leaves. 


minimis. Inſt. R. H. 
ub 16, Poa UM Creticum maritimum humifuſum. Tourn. Cor. 15. POLYGALA Africana frute cens anguftifolia major, Ol- 
ling maritime Poley-mountain of Crete.  "denl; Greater ſhrubby African wort, with a narrow 
; 6 ). Porn Smyrneum, ſcordii folio. Tourn, Cor. Smyrna Leaf. N Ha 
Poley-mountain, with a Water-germander Leaf. 1656. PoLYGALA Africana, lini folio, magno flore. Oldenl. 
8 5 WM 6705 African Milkwort, with a Flax Leaf, and a large Flower. 
All theſe Sorts of Poley- mountain are pretty hardy Plants, 17. PoLYGALA Virginiana, foliis oblongis, fs in thyr/o 
fo will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters in the open candidis, radice alexipharmica. Milkwort o 


fruteſcens, magno flore, folits 


LI 


4 with 
Ar, provided they are planted in a warm Situation, and on oblong Leaves, and white Flowers, growing in a * 
| Wot 2 | whoſe 


1 
. - 
© 4 
* 


P 


whoſe Root is alexipharmic, commonly called the Senegaw 
18. POLYGALA cru Americana, angufits & denfioribus 
foliis, oulgo Clin-clin. Feuillie, Blue American Milkwort, 
with narrow Leaves, commonly called by the Indians, Clin- 
clin. | 
19, POLYGALA rubra Virginiana, ſpicd parvd compa#td. 
Ban. Red Virginian Milkwort, with a ſmall compact 

ike, | 
* PoLYGALA fpicata rubra major, foliis & caulrbus cor- 
ruleſcentibus. Bani. Greater red ſpiked Milkwort, with 
bluiſh Leaves and Stalks. | 
21. POLYGALA'/. Fles Ambarvalis Virginiana, floribus lu 
ilkwort,: 


teis in caput oblongum congeſtis. Baniſt. Virgiman 
with Flowers, collected in an oblong Head. py 
22. POLYGALA guadrifolia /. N floribus ex viridi 


rubentibus, in globam compattis, Banift. -leafed Milk- 
wort, with reddiſh green Flowers, growing in a compact 


Globe. 12 

23. PoLYGALA quadrifolia minor Virginiana, 
rubenti, Banift, Smaller four-leafed Virginian 
with a ſmall reddiſh Spike. 


22 


Ikwort, 


24. Pol YOALA Mariena, anguſtiore folio, flore purpures. 
Plut. Mantiſ. Narrow-leafed Milkwort of Maryland, with 


a purple Flower. 


25. PoLYGALA Mariana __ minor, ſpicd parud 
albicante. Pluk. Mantiſ. Smaller -leafed Milkwort of 


Maryland, with a ſmall whitiſh Spike. 


The four firſt Species are found wild in moiſt Meadows in 
divers Parts of England, and are never preſerved in Gardens, 
except for the ſake of Variety : However, I thought proper 
to inſert them in this Place, to introduce the fifth Sort, which 
is a beautiful Plant, and is worthy to be preſerved in all cu- 
rious Collections of rare Plants. | 

This is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown upon 
a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be pricked into ſmall Pots, filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged into another Hot-bed, 
where they ſhould: be ſhaded until. they have taken Root, 
and often refreſhed with Water; after which they muſt have 
Air given them, in Proportion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
ſon, and in July they may be removed into the open Air, 
placing them in a warm Situation, where they may be {1...- 
tered - firong Winds, and in dry Weather they muſt be 
often refreſhed with Water : In this Place they may remain 
until October, when the Nights begin to be froſty ; then 
you ſhould remove them into the Green-houſe, placing them 
where they may have the Advantage of the free Air, when 


the Weather is favourable enough to admit of the Glaſſes be- 


ing opened, for they only require to be protected from Froſt : 
During the inter Seaſon they ſhould often be refreſhed with 
Water, but it ſhould not be given to them in large Quantities, 
which will injure their Roots: In Summer they may be ex- 
poſed with Afyriles, Geranmms, &c. in a Situation where 
they are defended from ftrong Winds; and as their Roots 
increaſe, fo the Size of their Pots ſhould be enlarged ; but 
you muſt be 
injurious to all Sorts of Exetict Plants. 

The Earth in which theſe Plants are ſet ſhould be rich, 
freſh and light, in which they will thrive exceedingly, and 


continue in Flower moſt part of the Year, which renders 
it very valuable, and if the Seaſon proves favourable, the 
Seeds will ripen very well; but you muſt be careful to ga- 
OI 9; otherwiſe 


they will drop off and be 


frequently watered, A 

be inured to bear the open Air by De- 
and in they may be placed abroad in a ſheltered 
and 


may remain during the Summer Sca- 


fon ; and in uu they mult be removed into the Green- 


cautious not to over-pot them, which is 


1 Narrow-leaved branching Solomon's-Seal. 
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houſe, and managed as hath been directed for che 
Theſe Plants. continue a long time in Vow 
thy of a Place in every curious Garden, "for the ſake V. 
riety. * | | e 
The fixteenth Bort is a native of the Cape of God 
and the eighteenth grows on the Mountains in the Kingg,,' 
of Chih in the Haarig JW4/t-Indicr, where it is uſed ty vn 
Indians, to cure Pleuriſies, and all Complaints of the 80 
Theſe two Sorts are of low Growth, ſeldom riſing hi hes 
than the common Sort; but are too tender to live Re 
pen Air in England; fo they ſhould be planted in Pot, 10, 
preſerved in theGreen-houſe in Winter, "Theſe may be 
ONT ET OS. | om 
other Sorts are all of them Natives of Firginia, 1, 
ryland, New- England, and ſeveral other Places in the Nord 
of America, fo are hardy enough to live in the open Air i. 
England, ided they are planted in a warm Situation, * 
on a light Soil. Theſe are _=_ Bag and require 
very little Trouble to cultivate them ; for after are come 
up from Seeds, — 1 Care they require is to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and in very dry Weather to water them 
while they are young; for when they have obtained Strength 
they will not be in much Danger of ſuffering by Drought, 
for the Roots run pretty deep into the Ground, ſo will fad 
Nouriſhment to ſupport«them. 
The Root of the ſeventeenth Sort hath been long uſed by 
the Senegatu Indiant to cure the Bite of the Rattle- nabe 
which, if taken in Time, is an infallible Remedy, And dt 
late Years it hath been uſed by the Inhabitants of Virginig 
in many Diſorders, which are occaſioned by a thick firy 
Blood; fo that the Root of this Plant, when its Virtues ar: 
fully known, may become one of the moſt uſeful Medicines 
yet diſcovered. The eighteenth Sort, by the Account which 
Pere Feuillie gives of it, partakes of the ſame Qualities with 
this, though the Indians uſe it differently ; for he ſays they 
make a Decoction of the Plant, which they drink to cur 
the Pain of the Side; whereas the Senegaw Indians uſe the 
Root of the ſeventeenth Sort, which they powder and gene- 
rally carry about them when they travel in the Woods, let 
they ſhould be bit by the Rattle-ſnake; and whenever this 
happens, they take a Quantity of the Powder in wardh, 
and apply ſome of it to the Part bitten, which is a ſure Re 
medy. ES 


POLYGONATUM ; [fo call'd of wax many, and jw 
a Knee, becauſe it has many little Knees, for the Root! 
very knotty: It is alſo call'd Solomon's-Seal, becauſe the 
—_ of the Root ſomewhat reſemble a Seal] Solomon's 


The Chara#ers are; | 
The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is tuberoſe, and expands at 
the Top in Shape of a Bell, and is divided into ſeveral Sg. 
ments; the Ovary, which is ſituated in the Centre of the Hl 
er, becomes a ſoft globular Fruit, containing roundiſb Seeds, 
The Species are 3 | 
1. PoLYGOnNATUM latifolium vulgare. C. B. P. Cons 
mon Broad-leav d Solomon's-Seal. | 
2. POLYGONATUM latifolium vulgare, caulibus rubent 
— H. L. Common broad-leay'd Solomon's Seal, with re 
talks. 7 3 5 N 
3. Pot r ON AT UN latifolium minus, flore mujore. C. B 
P. Lſſer broad-leav'd Solomon's-Seal, with a 


4. PoLyconaTum latifolium, flere duplici odero. H. R 
Par. Broad-leay'd Selam 841. A double ſweet 
ſmelling Flower. R 

5. PoLYGonaTUM latifolium maximum. C. B. P. 
greateſt broad-leaved Solomon's-Seal. : 
6. PoLYGonaTum fatifolium, helleberi ' alvi fol. C.B 
P. Broad-leaved Solomon's-Seal, with Leaves like 
white Hellebore. | 
7. PotyGonaTum latifolium, ore majore oder". 6. K 
P. Broad - leayed Solomon's-Seal , with a large ſuce 

er. 

8. PoLYGonaTum Orientale latifolium , wh pry 
Tarn. Cor. Eaſtern broad-leay'd Solomon's-veal, wit 
ſmall Flower. : p.1 

9. PoLyconaTUM angu/tiftlium non ramoſum. C. B. 
Narrow-leaved unbranched Solomon's-Seal. 2.1 

10. PoLYGonaTUM angu/tifolium ramoſum. C. . 


11, PoLyconaTUM Americanum ſcandens alt mum, f 
= _ Plum, The talleſt climbing American Solomon 


T 


— — 
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ed in England. ** * 
Theſe Plants are eaſily propagated by parting of their 
Roots in the Spring before they begin to Shoot, obſerving 
\lyays to preſerve a Bud to each Off- ſet: They ſhould be 
"Ianted in a freſh light Earth, where they will thrive ex- 
-edingly 3 but if it be over rich, it will deſtroy their Roots, 
The firit Sort is the moſt common in England, and is what 
che College has directed for Medicinal Uſe. $4 
The fifth and ſixth Sorts grow very tall, provided they 
ice planted in a pretty good Soil. In a moiſt- Seaſon. it is 
common for theſe to be upward of three Feet high, where- 
+; the ordinary Sort ſeldom riſes above half that Height, 
The Leaves of theſe Sorts are alſo very large, ſo that they 
make a handſome Appearance in the Borders of large Gar- 


© The ſeventh Sort hath broader Leaves than the common 


'his Sort, being larger, and having an agreeable Scent, ren- 
ler it worthy of a Place in large Gardens. 
The eighth Sort was diſcovered. by Dr. Tournefort in the 


Leaf than the common Sort, and the Flower is much ſmall- 
er, It is preſerved in ſome curious Botanic Gardens, for 
the fake of Variety. | | 

The ninth and tenth Sorts are very different from either 
of the former : theſe have four or five Leaves, produced at 
each Joint, which are much longer and narrower than thoſe 
of the common Sort, ſo that t make a very different 
Appearance; therefore ſhould be allowed a Place in large 
Gardens for the ſake of Variety. 

All theſe Sorts are as hardy as the common Solomon's- 
deal, and may be propagated by parting of their Roots, in 
the ame manner as directed for the common Sort. | 

The eleventh Sort is a Native of the warmeſt Parts of 
ſnerica, where it grows in the Woods, and climbs on 
whatever Trees grow near it, by the Help of which it riſes 
0 a great Height. This produces its Flowers in long 
Bunches, ſomewhat like the black Briony. The Seeds of 
tis Plant were ſent from Campechy, by Mr. Robert Millar 
Surgeon, This Plant muſt be preſerved in Stoves, other- 
vie it will not live thro* the Winter in this Country; it 
my be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
Hot-bed early in the ering ; and when the Plants are come 
w, they ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as hath been 
directed for Dioſcorea: with which Management this Plant 
vill thrive, and produce Flowers in this Country. 


POLY PODIUM ; of [mods many, and vd a Foot, q. d. 
nam Feet, This kind of Plant ſtrikes its Roots into every 
part that it can lay hold of, whether it be Stone, Earth, 


the Oak Kind] Polypody. 


The Characters are; 


ht is a Capillary Plant, with oblong jagged Leaves, nova 
middle Rib, which Joins them to the Stalks running thro 
aach Diviſion. | 


The Species are 
1. PoLYPODIUM wulgare. C. B. P. Common Poly- 


2. PoOLYPODIUM majus, ſerrato folio. Barr. Icon. Great- 
« Pehpody, with a ſerrated Leaf. 

3. PoLypoDiuM Cambro-Britannicum, pinnulis ad mar- 
tines laciniatis, Rai: Syn. Welſh Polypody, with laciniated 


Leaves. 


There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant, which are 
reſery d in ſome curious Botanic Gardens for Variety; but 
s they are rarely cultivated in other Gardens, fo it is not 
wrth while to enumerate them in this Place, 

The firſt Sort is that which is us'd in Medicine, and is 
fund growing upon old Walls and ſhady Banks in divers 
Pats of England, The ſecond ſeems to be only a Variety 
of the firſt, which differs therefrom in being larger, and 
laing ſerrated Leaves. The third Sort was brought from 
Was, where it grows in great Plenty, and is the moſt 
beautiful of all the Sorts. Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by parting of their Roots in the Spring before they ſhoot, 
ad ſhould be planted in a very poor moiſt Soil- under the 
Shade of a Wall, for if they are expos'd to the Sun, they 
Wil not thrive : They chiefly delight to grow out of the 
Joints of Walls, and old Buildings, but are commonly found 
pos d to the North. b 


cot, but doth not grow much higher. The Flowers of | 


Livant, but is not common in Europe : this hath a broader 


or Tree, it is the ſame thing, eſpecially if it be a Tree of 


- POMUM ADAMI, vide Aurantium. 


_ POPULAGO-: This Plant is ſo call'd, of Populus the 


Poplar-Tree, becauſe it Banks 
c 


448 Charafters are ; 7 
Flower confifts of ſeveral Leaves, which are vlar'd cir- 
cularly, and expand in K of a. Roſe, in the Modal, of cob 
riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a membranaceoug 
ruit, in which there are ſeveral Cells (which, are for the moſt 
part bent downwards) collefted into little Heads, and-are 2 


of oblong Seeds, | 
The Species are; 1 He? 2 

1. Por url ACO e majore. Turn. Marſh Marygol 
with 2. _ i | * 
2. Porur Ado flore minere. Tourn, Marſh Marygold,' 
with a — — | 


3. PorULAaGo fore pleno. Tourn, Marſh Marygold with 
a double Flower, 73 2 


The two firſt Sorts are very common on boggy and watry 
Places in divers Parts of England, and are ſeldom cultivat- 
ed in Gardens: But the third Sort, which is a Variety from 
the ſecond, is preſery'd in Gardens for its fine double 
Flowers. | | 

This Plant is propagated by parting of the Roots in Au- 
tumn, and muſt be planted on a moiſt Soil, otherwiſe the 
Flowers will not be near fo fair, nor will the Plants thrive. 
Theſe are very proper to place in very wet Parts of the 


Garden, where few other Plants will thrive, and will afford 


an agreeable Variety during their Seaſon of Flowering, 
which is from the Middle of April until the. Latter-end of 
May ; fo that they are worthy of a Place in every curious 
F lower-Garden. 1 


POPULUS ; the Poplar-Tree. 


The Characters are; 


The Leaves are broad, and for the meſt part angular; the 
Male Trees produce amentaceous - Flowers, which have many 
little Leaves and Apices, hut are harren: The Female Trees 
produce membranaceous Pods, which open into two Parts, con- 
taming many Seeds, which have a large Quantity of Down ad- 
hering to them, and are collected into Spikes, | 


The Species are; 


1. PopULus alba, minoribus faliis, C. B. P. White 
Poplar, with ſmaller Leaves. © 

2. POPULUS alba, majoribus foliis. C. B. P. White Po- 
plar, with large Leaves, commonly call'd The Abele Tree. 

3. PoPULUs tremula. C. B. P. The Trembling Poplar 
or Aon: Tree, | 1 | 

4. Porurus nigra. C. B. P. The Black Poplar-Tree, 
by ſome: falſly call d The Cotton-Tree. 

5. PoPULUs alla, ſalio minore variægato. The white 
Poplar, with ſtrip'd Leaves. | | 

6. Porurus nigra Caroliniana, folio maximo, gemmis bal- 
ſamum odoratiſſimum fundentibus. Catesb. The Carolina black 
Poplar, with the largeſt Leaf, from whoſe Buds iſſue a very 
ſweet Balſam. 


Theſe Trees may be propagated either from Layers or 
Cuttings, which will readily take Root, as alſo from Suck- 
ers, which the White Poplars ſend up from their Roots in 
great Plenty, The beſt Time for tranſplanting theſe Suck- 
ers, is in October, when their Leaves begin to decay. Theſe 
may be plac'd in a Nurſery for two or three Years, to get 
Strength, before they are planted out where they are deſign d 
to remain: But if you intend to propagate them from Cut- 
tings, it is better to defer the doing of that until February; at 
which time you may Plant Truncheons of four or five Feet 
long, thruſting them about a Foot into the Ground: Theſe 
will readily take Root, and if the Soil be moiſt in which 
they are planted, will arrive to a conſiderable Bulk in a few 


ears & 
The black Poplar is not ſo apt to take Root from large 


Truncheons, therefore tis the better Method, to plant Cut- 


tings about a Foot and a half in Length, thruſting them a 
Foot deep into the Ground: Theſe will take Root very 
freely, and may be afterwards tranſplanted where they are 
to remain. 
but will thrive beſt in moiſt Places, | | | 
1 1 | ys oo 


his Sort will grow upon almoſt any Soil, 
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1 have planted Cuttings of this Tree, Which in four 
Veats, have been bigger in the Trunk than a Man's Thigh, 
and near twenty Feet in Height, and this upon a very in- 
different Soil; but in a moiſt Soil, it is common for theſe 
Trees to ſhoot twelve or fourteen Feet in a Seaſon: So 
that where a Perſon hath a mind to make a Shelter in a few 
Years, there is ſcarce any Tree ſo proper for that Purpoſe 
as this : But they ſhould not be planted too near the Plea- 
ſure-garden, becauſe the Down which falls from theſe Trees 
will make a prodigious Litter. | 

The White - Sorts, as alſo the Aſþen-Tree, do alſo cauſe 
a great Litter in the Spring, when their Down falls off; 
and their Roots being very apt to produce a large Quant! 


of Suckers, renders them unfit to be planted near an Houſe | 


or Garden; but when they are interſpers'd with other 
Trees in large Plantations, they afford an agreeable Va- 
riety ; their Leaves being very white on their Underſides, 
which when blown with the Wind, are turn'd to Sight. 

A conſiderable Advantage may be obtain'd by planting 
theſe Trees upon moiſt boggy Soils, where few other Trees 
will thrive : Many ſuch Places there are in England, which 
do not, at preſent, bring in much Money to their Owners ; 
whereas if they were planted with theſe Trees, they would, 
in a very few , ty over-purchaſe the Ground, clear of all 
Expence: But there are many Perſons in England, who 
think nothing, except Corn, worth cultivating : or, if they 
— Timber, it muſt be Oak, Ab, or Elm; and if their 

nd be not proper for either of theſe, it is deem'd little 
worth; whereas if the Nature of the Soils was examin'd, 
and proper Sorts of Plants adapted to them, there might be 
very great Advantage made of ſeveral large Parcels of Land, 
which at this time lie neglected. 

The wood of theſe Trees, eſpecially of the Abele is very 
good to lay for Floors, where it will laſt many Years; and 
for its exceeding Whiteneſs, is, by many Perſons, preferr'd 
to Oak ; but being of a ſoft Contexture, is very ſubject to 
take the Impreſſion of Nails, &c. which renders it leſs 
proper for this Purpoſe: it is alſo very proper for Wainſcot- 
ing of Rooms, being leſs ſubject to ſwell or ſhrink than 
moſt other Sorts of Wood : But for Turnery Ware, there is 
no Wood _ to this for its exceeding Whiteneſs, ſo that 
Trays, Bawls, and many other Utenſils are made of it; and 
the Bellows-makers prefer it for their Uſe ; as do alſo the 
Shoemakers, not only for Heels, but alſo for the Soles of 
Shoes : It is alſo very good to make light Carts; and the 
Poles are very proper to ſupport Vines, Hops, &c. and the 
Lopping will afford good Fuel, which in many Countries is 
much wanted. 

The ſixth Sort of Poplar-tree grows by the Sides of Rivers, 
and in other moiſt Places, in South Carolina, where it riſes 
to be a very large Tree. The young Branches of this Tree 
are commonly angular, ſometimes having three, and at 
other times four Angles. The Leaves are much broader, 
and are not fo pointed, as thoſe of the common black Pop- 
Jar. The Buds of the Leaves are very large, and in the 
Spring, juſt before they puſh, there iſſues out of them a very 
ſweet Balſam. 

Altho' this Tree is a Native of a much warmer Coun 
than England, yet it is hardy enough to endure the Cold of 
our Winters in the open Air ; and may be propagated 
"Cuttings, in the ſame manner as the common black Poplar : 
the beſt Time to Plant theſe Cuttings, is in the Beginning 
of March. "Theſe Cuttings ſhould be about a Foot or four- 
teen Inches long, and ſhould be planted ſix or eight Inches 
in the Ground, If the Spring ſhould prove dry, they muſt 
be frequently watered until they have made * after 
which Time they will require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds. Theſe Cuttings will be rooted 
enough to bear tranſplanting in one Vear; ſo the March 
following they ſhould be removed, and planted either in a 
Nurſery, where they may be trained up to Stems, or in the 
Places where they are deſigned to remain, which muſt be 
in a moiſt Soil, where they will grow to be large Trees; 
and being intermixed with other Trees of the ſame Growth, 
will make an agreeable Diverſity. 


PORRUM 
as though a P 
Leek, 


The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſts of fix Petals, and is ſhap'd, as it were 
like a Bell; in the Centre ariſes the Primal bez afterward; 
becomes a roundiſh Fruit, divided into three Cells, which con- 
tain roundifh Seeds: To theſe Notes muſt be added, The Stami- 
na are generally broad, and flat, ending in three Capillaments ; 
of which the middle one is furniſb d with a Chive ; the Flows 


3 is call'd weazoo of wedw to enkindle, 
t that excites a Warmth in the Body] 
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try changing brown) you ſhould cut off their Heads with about 


by dles, three or four Heads in each, and hang them up ina 


| fs Roſe ; out of 


F the 


r 
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ers art alſo gather ' into almoſt globular Bunches the N 
are long, cylindrical,, and coated ; the Coats ending in * 


. 10 
The Species are; * 
1. PokrRum tatum. C. B. P. 
Leek. n The comma 


- 


2. Pox Ru ſefivum latifolium. C. B. P. Broad-l..... 
Leek, commonly call d The Londen Leek. Hex 


There are ſome other Species of this Plant; 'wk; 
wild in the South of l Spain, but & thy Aber 
dom cultivated in Gardens, ſo I ſhall forbear 10 nie fl. 
them here. The two Sorts here mention'd, are þ n 
Perſons affirm'd to be ſame, both of them riſing ap, 
ſame Seed; but this is what the Gardeners near London the 
not believe, for they never ſow the Seeds of the — ul 
they can procure thoſe of the firſt Sort, there being a pr a 
Difference in the Size of the Head, or principal Part ts 
Leek ; but whether by long cultivating they may not al 
I cannot poſitively affirm, having never ſown the go 
the latter Sort above one Year, r. a 

Theſe Plants are cultivated by ſowing their Seeds in the 
Spring, in the ſame manner as was directed for Onions, wi 
which theſe are commonly ſown, the two Sorts of Seeds he: 
mix'd according to the Proportion which is deſired of che 
Sort; tho' the moſt common Method is, to mix an equal 
Quantity of both, for the Onions will greatly out-grow the 
Leeks in the Spring; but theſe being drawn off in uh the 
Leeks will have time to grow large afterwards, ſo that there 
may be a moderate Crop of both Sorts. The management 
of Leeks being exactly the ſame with Onions, I ſhall not re- 
peat it in this Place, but ſhall only add, that many Perſons do 
ſow their Leeks very thick in Beds in the Spring; and in June 
after ſome of their early Crops are taken off, they dig @ 
the Ground, and plant their Leeks out thereon, in Rows x 
Foot apart, and fix Inches aſunder in the Rows, obſervins 
to water them until they have taken Root; after which 
they will require no farther Culture, but to clear the Grou! 
from Weeds: The Leeks thus planted, will grow to a grat 
Size, provided the Ground be good; and this Methd u 
* proper for ſuch Perſons who have little Room. 

f you would fave the Seeds of this Plant, you fhoull 
make Choice of ſome of the largeſt and beſt you hay, 
which muſt remain in the Place where they grew, untl 
February; when they ſhould be tranſplanted in a Row x 
gainſt a warm Hedge, Pale or Wall, at about eight Inches 
aſunder ; and when their Stems advance, they ſhould be 
ſupported by a String to prevent their being broke down, to 
which. they are very liable, eſpecially when in Head, au 
the cloſer they are drawn to the Fence, in Autumn, the bet- 
ter the Seeds will ripen ; for it ſometimes happens, in coll 
Summers or Autumns, that thoſe which grow in the cpen 
Garden, do not perfect their Seeds in this Country, eſpeci- 
ally if there ſhould be ſharp Froſts early in Autumn, which 
will intirely ſpoil the Seed, 

When it is ripe, (which may be known by the Heads 


a Foot or more of the Stalk to each, and tie them in Bun- 


dry Place, where they may remain till Chriſimas, or after, 
when you may threſh out the Seeds for uſe, The Huſk of 
theſe Seeds is very tough, which renders it very difficult to 
get out the Seeds, therefore ſome Perſons who have but a 
ſmall Quantity, do rub it hard againſt a rough Tile, which 
which will break the Huſks, and get the Seeds out better 
than moſt other Methods I have known uſed. 


PORTULACA : Purſlane. 


The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſis of many Leaves, which expand in Firn 
whoſe Flawer-cup ( hich conſis of one 

4) ariſes the Pomtal, which, together with the Hur cup, 
becomes a Fruit for the moſt part oval, full of ſmall Seeds, and 
furniſb d with two Shells or Hiuſts at top; of which the outer 
one, which was the part of the Flawer-cnp that was ſplit 1. 


tuo, opens firft z and the inner one, which 1s the Pointal en- 


larg'd, opens laft, doubly and tranſver fly, while the lower Part 
e adberes to the Perk. 
The Species are; 


1. PokTULACA latifolia ſeu ſativa. C. B. P. Broad 
leav'd r Garden Purſlane. 1 8 Ki 

2. PoRTULACA ſativa latifolia, Fa flavis. Mar. if 
Broad-leav'd Garden Purſlane, with yellow Leaves. 


3. PorRTULAC! 


* 
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3. PORTULACA anguſtifolia fove ſylugſtris. C. B. P. Nar- 
leav'd or Wild Purflane. 70 
y PoRTULACA Curaſſavica, folio capparidis, Par. Bat. 
Purſlane from Curaſſo, with a Caper-leat, 


The firſt Sort here mention'd, is what the Gardeners 
ear London do chiefly cultivate ; though the ſecond Sort 
* very ofen come up mix'd with the firſt; but whether 
it is only an accidental lata” ariſing from the ſame Seeds, 
- that the Seeds are promiſcuouſly ſav'd, I can't deter- 
mine: Indeed, there is no other Difference between them, 
put only the Colour of their Leaves, ſo that they are both 
ually good for Uſe ; but the green Sort having a better 
Appearance, is generally preferr'd in the Markets. 
Ahe wild Sort is not a Native of England, but grows 
lentifully in many warm Countries; where when it has 


once obtain'd ſo as to ſhed its Seeds, tis very difficult to 


extirpate again. This is ſeldom, us'd ; though tis not dif- 
ferent from the Garden-kind, except in the Smallneſs of its 
Leaves. . © 06: | 

The fourth Sort is very common in moſt of the warm 
Parts of America, where it grows in great Plenty upon the 
Shores and Rocks near the Sea, This is preſerved in ſome 
curious Gardens for Variety, but is a Plant of no great 

uty. 

we = is propagated from Seeds, which may be ſown 
upon Beds of light rich Earth during any of the Summer 
Months ; but if you intend to have it early in the Seaſon, 
it ſhould be ſown upon a Hot-bed, for it is too tender to be 
ſown in the open Air before April, and then it muſt be in a 
warm Situation. This Seed is very ſmall, ſo that a little 
of it will be ſufficient to ſupply a Family, There is no 
other Culture which this Plant requires, but to keep it clear 
from Weeds, and in dry Weather to water it twice or three 
times a Week. In warm Weather this Plant will be fit for 
Uſe in fix Weeks after ſowing ; ſo that, in order to conti- 
nue a Succeſſion of this Plant, you ſhould ſow it at three or 
four different Seaſons, allowing a Fortnight between each 
Sowing, Which will be ſufficient to laſt the whole Seaſon, 
while it is proper to be eaten; for it being of a very cold 
Nature, it is unſafe to be eaten, except in the Heat of Sum- 
mer, in England; for which Reaſon, it is not to any Pur- 


poſe to ſow it upon a Hot-bed, ſince it will come early 
enough for Uſe in the open Air. 


PRIMULA VERIS : [This Plant is fo call'd, becauſe it 
is the firſt Plant that appears 4n the Spring] Primroſe. 


The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf; the Inver Part of which is 
tubuloſe, but the upper Part expands itſelf flat in Form of a 
Salver, and is cut into ſeveral Segments; N the Floter-cu 
(which is fiſtulous ) ariſes the Pointal ; which, when the Flotuer 
1s decay d, becomes an oblong Fruit or Husk, lying _— con- 
ceabd in the Flawer-cup, and opens at the Top, in which are 
contain d many roundiſb Seeds faſten'd to the Placenta. 


The Species are; 


1. PRIMULA VERIS wulzearis, Park, Common Prim- 
we. 

2. PRIMULA VERI1s Conſfantinopolitana, flore albo, Tourn, 
Primroſe of Conſtantinople, with a white F lower, commonly 
call d The Paper White Primroſe. | 

3. PRIMULA VERIs Con/tantinopolitana, flore dilute car- 
neo. Tourn, Primroſe of Conſtantinople, with a pale fleſh- 
colour'd Flower, 5 

4. PRIMULA VERIS Conflantinopolitana, flore dilute pur- 
pureo, Tourn, Primroſe of Conſtantinople, with a pale- 
purple Flower. | 


5. PRIMULA VeERI1s Conſtantinopolitana, Flore albo duplici. 


Primroſe of Conſtantinople, with a double white Flower, 


commonly call d The Double Paper-white Primroſe, 


b. PRIMULA VERIS wulgaris, flore dilute purpureo. 
Common Primroſe, with a pale-purple Flower. f 


7. PRIMULA VERIs wulgaris, flore pleno. Common 
Primroſe, with a very double Flower. | 


8. PRiMULA VERIS wulgaris, flore pleno, dilute rubente. 
Common Primroſe, with a double pale-red Flower. 


9. PRIMULA VERIs pallido flore, elatior. Cluſ. Common 
Pagils or Cowſlips. 

10. PRTMULA VERIS umbellata odorata pratenſis. Great 
Cox ſlips or Oxſliſs. 1 


It. PRIMULA VER1S geminato flore, H. Eyſt. Double 
Cowſlip or Hoſe in Hoſe. p | | 


12. PRIMULA VERIS N ore luteo pleno odorato. 
J. B. Cowllip or Pagil, with a very double Flower. 


folioſo coccines majore. H. IL. Garden Primroſe or 


taken Root. In theſe 


r 


flore 
Polyan- 


13. PRIMULA VIERIS hortenſis umbellata, caule bs 


„with a large red Flower. | 
14. PRIMULA VIIIS wnbellate odorate hortenſis ſimplicis 
7 Fs ala pro varietate jucundiſſima, coloris multiplicis. 
oer 


There are a great Variety of the Gard 
Pelanthus's, which are annually produc 
Flowers of which are ſo beautifully ſtripꝰd, and ſome of them 
have a great Number of Flowers upon a Stalk, ſo that they 
equal the Auricula's in the Beauty of their Flowers and as 
they require but little Culture, ſo they have, in many Gar- 
dens, obtain'd the Preference to —_ other Spring Flowers, 

The firſt Sort of Primroſe grows wild in Woods and other 
ſhady Places in moſt Parts of England, from whence their 
Roots may be eaſily. tranſplanted into the Garden; where, 
if they are placed under Hedges, and in ſhady Walks, they 


make a beautiful 1 early in the Spring, when few 
other Plants are in Flower. 


The beſt time to tranſplant them is at Michaelmas, that 


en Primroſes or 
'd from Seeds ; the 


their Roots may have Strength to produce their Flowers 


early in the Spring. Theſe delight in a ſtrong, rich Soil, 
but will grow in almoſt any Sort of Earth, provided they 
have a ſhady Situation, 

The fixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts are Varieties of the 
firſt, which have been accidentally produc'd from Seeds : 
Theſe may be propagated by parting of their Roots at Mi- 
chaelmas, and mult be treated as the common Sort. | 

The ninth and tenth Sorts, do alſo grow wild in the Mea- 
dowsin divers parts of England, the Roots of which are 
often tranſplanted into Gardens ; where, if they are inter- 
mix'd with other early flowering Plants, they afford an agree- 
able Variety. 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts are. Varieties which were 
produc'd from Seeds of the former; but the laſt is, at pre- 
ſent, very rare in England, Theſe may be propagated by 
parting their Roots at Michaelmas, and ſhould be planted on 
a ſtrong Soil, and expos'd to the Morning Sun. 

The ſeveral Varieties of Pohanthus's are produc'd by ſow- 
ing of Seeds, which ſhould be ſav'd from ſuch Flowers as 
have good Properties, i. e. ſuch as have large upright Stems, 
producing many Flowers upon a Stalk, the Flowers large, 
beautifully ſtrip'd, and that open flat: From the Seeds of 
ſuch Flowers, there is room to hope for a great Variety of 
good Sorts, 

Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in Boxes fill'd with light rich 
Earth, in December, being very careful not to bury the Seed 
too deep, for if it be only cover'd with light Earth it will be 
ſufficient : Theſe Boxes ſhould be plac'd where they may re- 
ceive the Benefit of the Morning Sun until ten of the Clock, 
but they muſt by no means be expos'd to the Heat of the 
Day, eſpecially when the Plants begin to appear, for at that 
time one whole Day's Sun will intirely deſtroy them : In the 
Spring, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, you muſt often re- 
freſh them with Water; and as the Heat increaſes, ſo you 
ſhould remove the Boxes more in the Shade, for the Heat is 
very injurious to them, 


n May theſe Plants will be ſtrong enough to plant out; 


at which time you ſhould prepare ſome ſhady Borders, which 


ſhould be made rich ; upon which you muſt ſet the Plants 
about four Inches aſunder, obſerving to water them until 
they have taken Root; after which they will require no far- 


ther Care but to keep them clear from Weeds, until the 
Latter-end of Auguſt following; when you ſhould prepare 


ſome Borders, which are expos'd to the Eaſt, with good light 
rich Earth, into which you muſt tranſplant your Pohanthus's, 
placing them fix Inches aſunder equally in Rows, obſerving, 
if the Seaſon proves wa to water them until they have 


rders your Plants will flower the 
ſucceeding Spring; at which time you muſt obſerve to mark 


ſuch of them as are fine, to 22 and the reſt may be 


tranſplanted into Wilderneſſes, and other ſhady Places in 
the ne ; where, although they are not very valuable 
Flowers, they will afford an agreeable Variety. 

- Thoſe which you intend to preſerve, may be removed ſoon 
after they have done flowering (provided you do not intend to 
ſave Seeds from them) and may be then parted and tranſ- 
ylanted into a freſh Border of the like rich Earth, allowing 


them the ſame Diſtance as before ; obſerving alſo to water 


them until they have taken Root, after which they will re- 


* no farther Care, but only to keep them clean from 


eeds; and the following Spring they will produce ſtrong 


| Flowers ; and if the Kinds are good, will be little inferior 


to a Shew of Auricula's, 


Theſe Roots ſhould be conſtantly removed and parted 
every Year, and the Earth of the 13 changed, other- 


wiſe 
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wiſe they will degenerate and loſe the greateſt Part of their 
uty. 
If ot intend to ſave Seeds, which is the Method to ob- 
fain a great Variety, you muſt mark ſuch of them, which, 
as I ſaid before; have good Properties: Theſe ſhould be, if 
poſſible, ſeparated from all ordinary Flowers, for if they 
{tand ſurrounded with plain-colour'd Flowers, they will im- 
pregnate each other, whereby the Seeds of the valuable F low- 
ers will not be near ſo good, as if the Plants had been in a 
ſeparate Border where. no ordinary Flowers grew; therefore 
the beſt Way is to take out the Roots of ſuch as you do not 
eſteem, ſo ſoon as the Flowers open, and plant them in a- 
nother Place, that there may be none left in the Border, but 
ſuch as you would chuſe for Seeds. ; 
The Flowers of theſe ſhould not be gathered, except ſuch 
as are produced ſingly upon Pedicles, leaving all ſuch as grow 
in large Bunches; and if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, you 
muſt now and then refreſh them with Water, which will 
cauſe their Seeds to be larger and in greater Quantity, than 
if they were intirely neglected, Towards the Latter-end of 
May the Seed will be ripe, which may be eaſily known by 
the Pods changing brown and opening ; ſo that you ſhould at 
that Time look over it three times a Week, gathering each 
time ſuch of it as is ripe, which ſhould be laid upon a Paper 
to dry, and may then be put up, until the Seaſon of Sow- 
ing. 
- PRIMROSE-TREE, vide Onagra. 
PRIVET, vide Liguſtrum, 


PRUNING OF TREES: There is not any Part of 
Gardening, which is of more general Uſe than that of 
Pruning; and yet it is _ rare to ſee Fruit- Trees skilfully 
manag'd ; almoſt every Gardener will pretend to be a Ma- 
ſter. of this Buſineſs, though there are but few who rightly 
underſtand it ; nor is it to be learn'd by Rote, but requires a 
ſtrict Obſervation of the different manners of Growth of 
the ſeveral Sorts of Fruit Trees; ſome requiring to be ma- 
nag'd one way, and others muſt be treated in a quite different 
Method, which is only to be known from carefully obſerv- 
ing how each Kind is naturally diſpos'd to produce its Fruit : 
For ſome Sorts do produce their Fruit on the ſame Year's 
Wood, as Vines ; others produce their Fruit, for the moſt 
part, upon the former Year's Wood, as Peaches, Nectarines, 
&. and others upon Curſons or Spurs, which are produced 
upon Wood of three, four, or five Years old, as Pears, 
Plums, Cherries, &c. therefore in order to the right Ma- 
nagement of Fruit- Trees, there ſhould always be Proviſion 
made to have a ſufficient Quantity of bearing Wood, in e- 
very Part of the Trees, and at the ſame time, there ſhould 
not be a Superfluity of uſeleſs Branches, which would ex- 
hauſt the Strength of the Trees, and cauſe them to decay in 
a few Years. 

The Reaſons which have been laid down for Pruning of 
Fruit- Trees, are as follow; Firſt, to preſerve Trees longer 
in a vigorous bearing State; the ſecond is, to render the 
Trees more beautiful to the Eye; and thirdly, to cauſe the 
Fruit to be larger and better taſted. 

1. It preſerves a Tree longer in a healthy bearing State, 
by Pruning off all ſuperfluous Branches, whereby there are no 
more left upon the Tree than is neceſſary, or that the Roots 
can nouriſh kindly ; fo that the Root is not exhauſted in ſup- 
plying uſeleſs Branches, which muſt afterwards be cut out, 
_ thereby conſequently much of the Sap expended to no 

urpoſe. 

* By skilful Pruning of a Tree, it is rendered much 
more pleaſing to the Eye; but I would not be underſtood to 
be an Advocate for a Sort of Pruning, which I have ſeen too 
much practis'd of late, viz. the drawing of a regular Line 
againſt the Wall, according to the Shape or Figure they 
would reduce the Tree to, and cut all the Branches, whe- 
ther ſtrong or weak, exactly to the chalk'd Line; the Ab- 
ſurdity of which Practice, will ſoon appear to every one who 
will be at the Pains of obſerving the Difference of thoſe 
Branches ſhooting the ſucceeding Spring. All therefore that I 
mean by rendring a Tree beautiful, is, that the Branches are 
all prun'd according to their ſeveral Strengths, and are nail'd 
at equal Diſtances, in proportion to the different Sizes of 
their Leaves and Fruit; and that no Part of the Wall (ſo far 
as.the Trees are advanc'd) be left unfurniſhed with bearing 
Wood. A Tree well ＋ * though it does not repreſent 
any regular Figure, yet will appear very beautiful to the 
Sight, when it is thus drefs'd and nail'd to the Wall. 

3. It is of great Advantage to the Fruit; for the cutting 
away all uſeleſs Branches, and ſhortening all the bearing 
Shoots, according to the Strength of the Tree, does render 


the Tree more capable to nouriſh thoſe which” are left 

maining, ſo that the Fruit will be much larger, and — 
taſted. And this is the Advantage which thoſe Trees agai 

Walls or Eſpaliers have, to ſuch as are Standards, ang al 
permitted to grow as they are naturally inclined ; for Ty 
not their being trained either to a Wall or Eſpaller, wh 
renders their Fruit fo much better than Standards, but — 
cauſe they have a leſs Quantity of Branches and Fruit for 
their Roots to nouriſh, and ſo conſequently their Fruit will 
be larger and better taſted, | | 

The Reaſons for Pruning being thus exhibited; the hex 
Thing is the Method of performing it; but this bei ful 
handled under the ſeveral Articles of the different King, 7, 
Fruit, I ſhall not repeat it again in this Place, and therefore 
ſhall only add ſome few general Inſtructions, which are ne 
ceſſary to be underſtood, in order to the right managemem 
of Fruit- Trees. 

There are many Perſons who ſuppoſe, that if their Fruit 
Trees are but kept up to the Wall or eſpalier, during the dum. 
mer-ſeaſon, ſo as not to hang in very great Diſorder, and in 
Winter to get a Gardener to prune them, it is ſufficient: 
But this is a very great Miſtake ; for the greateſt Care ought 
to be employed about them in the Spring, when the Tre, 
are in vigorous Growth ; which is the only pro Seaſon, th 
procure a Quantity of good Wood in the different Parts o 
the Tree, and to diſplace all uſeleſs Branches, fo ſoon 2; 
they are produced, whereby the Vigour of the Tree will 
intirely diſtributed to ſuch Branches only, as are defign' to 
remain, which will render them ſtrong, and more capable to 
produce good Fruit: whereas, if all the Branches are permit- 
ted to remain, which are produced, ſome of the more vi 
rous will attract the greateſt Share of the Sap from the Tree, 
whereby they will be too. luxuriant for producing Fruit, and 
the greateſt Part of the other Shoots will be ſtarved, and 
rendered ſo weak, as not to be able to produce any thing elf 
but Bloſſoms and Leaves (as hath been before - mention d) ſo 
that it is impoſſible for a Perſon, let him be ever fo well 
skill'd in Fruit- Trees, to reduce them into any tolerable Or. 
der by Winter-pruning only, if they are wholly neglected in 
the Spring. 

There are others, who do not intirely neglect their Tres 
during the Summer Seaſon, as thoſe before-mentioned ; hut 
yet do little more good to them by what they call Sunny. 
pruning ; for theſe Perſons neglect their Trees at the proper 
Seaſon, which is in ay, when their Shoots are produced, 
and do only about Midſummer go over them, nailing ig 
all their Branches, except ſuch as are produced fore-right 
from the Wall, which they cut out; and at the ſame time do 
often ſhorten moſt of the other Branches ; all which is in- 
tirely wrong Practice; for thoſe Branches which are intend- 
ed for bearing the ſucceeding Year, ſhould not be ſhortened 
during the Time of their Growth, which will cauſe themto 
produce two lateral Shoots from the Eyes below the Place 
where they were ſtopp'd, which Shoots will draw much of | 
the Strength from the Buds of the firſt Shoot, whereby they 
are often flat, and do not produce their Bloſſoms, and if 
thoſe two lateral Shoots are not intirely cut away at the 
IWinter-pruning, they will prove injurious to the Tree. And 
in this Method, ſuffering thoſe luxuriant Shoots to remain 
upon the Tree until Midſummer, before they are diſplaced, 
they will exhauſt a great Share of the Nouriſhment from the 
other Branches (as was before obſerved) ; and by ſhading 
the Fruit all the Spring Seaſon, when they are cut away, 
and the other Branches faſtened to the Wall, the Fruit, by 
being ſo ſuddenly expoſed, will receive a very great Check, 
which will cauſe their Skins to grow tough, and thereby ren- 
der them leſs delicate, This is to be chiefly underſtood of 
Stone-Fruit and — ; but Pears and Apples being much 
hardier, do not ſuffer ſo much, though it is a great Diſad- 
vantage to thoſe alſo to be thus managed. 

It muſt alſo be remark'd, that Peaches, Nectarines, 4þri- 
cocks, Cherries and Plums, are always in the greateſt Vigour, 
when they are the leaſt maim'd by the Knife; for where 
theſe Trees have large Amputations, they are very ſubject to 
gum and decay; ſo that it is certainly the moſt prudent Me- 
thod, carefully to rub off all uſeleſs Buds when they are firſt 
produced, and pinch others, where new Shoots are want 


ed to 


ſupply the Vacancies of the Wall ; by which Management 
Trees may be ſo ordered, as to want but little of the Knife 
ibn ns, which is the ſureſt Way to preſerve the 
Trees healthful, and is perform'd with leſs Trouble than 
the common Method, ; 
The Management of Pear; and Apples, is much the ſame 
with theſe Trees in Summer, but in Winter they muſt be ve! 
differently pruned ; for as Peaches and Ne#arines do, forth® 
moſt part, produce their Fruit upon the former Year's Wood, 
and therefore muſt have their Branches ſhortened according 
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or nb in order to produce new Shoots for the ſuc- 
2 Pears and Apples, on the contrary, pro- 


; ir Fruit upon Curſons or Spurs, which come out 
745 Wood of firs, the or ſeven Yay old ; ſhould not be 
ſhortened, becauſe thereby thoſe Buds which were naturally 
diſpoſed to form theſe Curſons or Spurs, would produce Wood- 

whereby _ 1 der ve . . 

er uce mu ruit; and as it often pens that 

- —— are firſt produced at the Extremity of the 
laſt Year's Shoot, ſo by ſhortening the Branches, the Bloſ- 
ſoms are cut away, which ſhould always be carefully avoid - 


e are ſeveral Authors who have written on the ſub- 

ject of Pruning in ſuch a prolix manner, that it is impoſſible 

for a Learner to underſtand their Meaning; theſe have de- 

ſcribed the ſeveral Sorts of Branches, which are produced on 

Fruit- trees; 2s Mood - Branches, Fruit- Branches, Irregular- 
Branches, Falſe- Branches, and Luxuriant-Branches, all which 

they afſert, every Perſon who pretends to Pruning ſhould di- 

--ouiſh well: Whereas there is nothing more in all this 


but a Parcel of Words to amuſe the Reader, without any + 


real Meaning; for all the are comprehended under the 
Deſcription already given of luxuriant or uſeleſs Branches, 
and ſuch as are termed uſeful or Fruit-bearing Branches, and 
where due Care is taken in the Spring of the Year, to diſ- 
place theſe uſeleſs Branches (as was before directed) there 
will be no ſuch Thing as irregular, ' falſe, or luxuriant Bran- 
cher, at the Winter-pruning ; therefore it is to no purpoſe to 
amuſe People with a Cant of Words, which, when fully 
underſtood, ſignify juſt nothing at all. | 

But ſince I have explained the different Methods of Pru- 
ning the ſeveral Sorts of Fruits, under their reſpective Arti- 
cles, I ſhall forbear repeating it again in this Place ; but ſhall 
only give ſome general Hints for. the Pruning of Standard 
Fruit-trees, and ſo conclude, 

Firſt, you ſhould never ſhorten the Branches of theſe 
Trees, unleſs it be where they are very luxuriant, and grow 
irregular on one Side of the Tree, attracting the greateſt 
Part of the Sap of the Tree, whereby the other Parts are 
unfurniſhed with Branches, or are rendered very weak ; in 
which Caſe the Branch ſhould be ſhortened down ſo low as 
z neceffary, in order to obtain more Branches, to fill up the 
Hollow of the Tree ; but this is only to be underſtood of 
Pears and Apples, which will produce Shoots from Wood of 
three or four Years old ; whereas moſt Sorts of Stone-fruit 
will gum and decay after ſuch Amputation. 

But from hence I would not have it underſtood, that I 
would direct the reducing of theſe Trees into an exact ſphe- 
rical Figure, ſince there is nothing more deteſtable, than to 
ke a Tree (which if permitted will grow as it is naturall 
diſpoſed, with its Branches produced at proportionable Di- 
ſtances, according to the Size of the Fruit) by endeavouring 


{mall weak Branches as to prevent the Air from paſſing be- 
tween them; which will render it incapable to produce Fruit; 
all that I intend by this ſtopping of luxuriant Branches, is 
only when one or two ſuch happen on a young Tree, where 
they intirely draw all the Sap from the weaker Branches and 
ſtarve them; and then it is proper to uſe this Method, which 
ſhould be done in time, before they have exhauſted the Roots 
too much. 


Whenever this happens to Stone-fruit, which ſuffer much 


by ſtopping or pinching thoſe Shoots in the Spring, before 
they have obtained too much Vigour; which will cauſe them 
topuſh out Side-branches, whereby the Sap will be diverted 


directed for Wall- trees); but this muſt be done with Cau- 
„ 

You muſt alſo cut out all dead or decaying Branches, 
which cauſe their Heads to look very ET eſpecially at 
the Time when the Leaves are upon the Tree, theſe being 
deſtitute of them have but a deſpicable Appearance; beſides, 
th!ſe do attract noxious Particles from the Air, which are 
urious to the Trees; therefore the ſooner they are cut out 
the better ; in doing of this you ſhould obſerve: to cut them 
coſe down to the Place where they were produced, other- 
wiſe that Part of the Branch left will decay and prove equally 
hurtful to .the Tree; for it ſeldom happens that when a 

nch begins to decay, that it does not die quite down to 
the Place where it was produced, and if permitted to remain 
long uncut, .does often infe& ſome of the other Parts of the 
ree, If the Branches are large which you cut off, it will 
very proper, after having ſmoothed the cut Part exactly 
fen with a Knife, Chiſſel or Hatchet, to put on a Plaiſter 


uto the Tree, at the wounded Part, 


y - the Middle of Jul. 


to make it exactly regular in its Head, ſo crowded with 


more by cutting than the former Sorts, it ſhould be remedied 


from aſcending too faſt. to the leading Branch (as hath been Ju 


7. Prunvs frufu nigro, carne dura. Tourn, The Per- 
drigon Plum. This js a middle- ſized Plum, of an oval Shape, 


of grafting Clay, which will prevent the Wet from ſoaking 


_Y 


All ſuch Branches which run croſs each other, ſhould al- 
ſo be cut out; for theſe; not only occaſion a Confuſion in 

Head of the Tree, but by lying over each other, do rub 
off their Bark by their Motion, and very often occaſion them 
to canker, to the great Injury of the Tree; and on old Trees 
(eſpecially Apples) there are often young vigorous Shoots pro- 
duced from the old Branches near the Trunk, which grow 
upright into the Head of the Trees; theſe therefore ſhould 
carefully be cut out every Year, leſh by: being permitted to 
grow they fill the Tree too full of ol, : which ſhould al- 
ways be guarded againſt, ſince it is impoſſible for ſuch Trees 
to produce ſo much, or ſo good Fruit, as thoſe Trees whoſe 
Branches grow at a farther Diſtance, whereby the Sun and 
Air do freely paſs between them, in every Part of the Tree. 


Theſe are all the general Directions which are proper 
ar Me- 


to be given in this Place, ſince not only the particul 
thods, but alſo the proper Seaſons for Pruning all the dif- 
ferent Kinds of Fruit, are fully exhibited under their ſeveral 


pRUNUS. The Plum-Tree. 


The Characters are; 


The Flnwer conſifts of five Leaves, which are placed in a cir- 
cular Order, and expand in Form of a Role : from whoſe 
Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes an oval 
or globular Fruit, having a ſoft fleſhy Pulp, ſurrounding a hard 
oblong Stone, for the moſt part pointed; To which ſhould be ad- 


ded, The Foot-Alalks are long and flender, and have but a ſingle 
Fruit upon each, 


The Species are; 


I, PRUNUs ſructu parva præcoci. Journ. The Jean-hative, 
or White Len horreg 1 is a ſmall white Plum, of a 
clear yellow Colour, covered over with a white Flew, which 
eaſily wipes off; it is a wy. good Bearer, and for its com- 
ing very early, deſerves a Place in every good Garden of 
Fruit. This ripens the Beginning of Fuly. 

2. PRUNUs fruttu magno craſſo 3 Tourn. Damas 
noir hative, i. e. The early black Damaſk, commonly called 
The Morocco Plum. This is a pretty large Plum of a round 
Shape, divided with a Furrow in the Middle (like Peaches); 
the Outſide is of a dark black Colour, covered with a light 
violet Bloom, the Fleſh is yellow, and parts from the Stone. 
It ripens in the Middle of uh. 

3. PRUNUs f7udtu parvo dulci-atro cæruleo. Tourn, The lit- 
tle black Damaſk Plum. This is a ſmall black Plum, covered 
over with a violet Bloom ; the Juice is richly ſugared, the 
Fleſh parts from the Stone, and it is a good Bearer. Ripe 

4. PRUNUs frudiu magno dulci atro-cœruleo. Tourn. Groſ. 
Damas Violet de Tours, i. e. Great Damaſk Violet of Tours. 
This is a pretty large Plum, inclining to an oval Shape, the 
Outſide is of a dark blue, covered with a violet Bloom; the 
Juice is richly ſugared, and the Fleſh parts from the Swne. 
Ripe the Middle of Fuh. TEES 

5. PRunus frufu rotundo atro-rubente, The Orleans 
Plum, The Fruit is ſo well known to almoſt every Perſon, 
that it is needleſs to deſcribe it ; it is a very plentiful Bearer, 
which has occaſioned its being ſo generally planted by thoſe 
Perſons who ſupply the Markets with Fruit; but it is an in- 
different Plum. | ; 

6. PRUNUs frudtu oblongo atro-rubente. The Fothering- 
ham Plum. This Fruit is ſomewhat long, deeply furrow'd 


in the Middle; the Fleſh is firm, and parts from the Stone; 


the Juice is very rich. This ripens about the Middle of 


the Outſide is of a very dark Colour, covered over with a 


violet Bloom; the Fleſh is firm, and full of an excellent rich 
Juice z, this is greatly eſteemed by the Curious. Ripe the 


atter-end of uh. 

8. PRunvs fruftu magno e violaceo rubente ſuaviſſimo ſaccha- 
rato. Tourn. The Violet Perdrigon Plum. This is a large 
Fruit rather round than long, of a bluiſh-red Colour on the 
out- ſide; the Fleſh is of a yellowiſh Colour, pretty firm, 
and cloſely adheres to the Stone ; the Juice is of an exquiſite 
rich Flavour. This ripens the End of Fuh. 

9. -PRUNUS fruttu tvato ex albo 'flaveſcente. The white 
Perdrigon Plum. This is a middling Plum, of an oblong 
Figure, the Outſide is yellow, covered with a white Bloom ; 
the Fleſh is firm and well-tafted : it is a very good Fruit to 


eat raw, or for Sweetmeats, having an agreeable Sweetneſs 


mixed with an Acidity. 
10. PRUNUs fructu ovato magno rubente. Tourn, The red 


Imperial Plum, ſometimes called the Red Bonum Mag- 
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num. This is a large oval-ſhaped-Fruit, of a deep red Co- 
lour, covered with a fine Bloom ; the Fleſh is very dry, 
and very indifferent to be eaten raw; but is Excellent 


making Sweetmeats : This is a great Bearer, Ripe the End 
'of 


f. Pes vs fraduvvato mag 
Imperial Bonum 5 3 White Holland or __ Plum. 
This is a large -ſhaped Fruit, of a yellowiſh Colour, 
powdered over with a white Bloom; the Fleſh is firm, and 
adheres cloſely to the Stone; the Juice is of an acid Taſte, 
which renders it Inns to be eaten raw; butitis v 
good for Baking or Sweetmeats : It is a good Bearer, and 
ripe towards the End of Augsff. 

12. Prunus ovato cru. The Chefton Plum. 
This is a middle-ſized Fruit, of an oval Figure, the Out- 
ſide is of a dark blue, powdered over with a violet Bloom; 
the Juice is rich, and it is a great Bearer. Ripe the End of 


13. Prunvs fructu maximo rotundo flayo & dulci. Tourn. 
Prune d' Abricot, i. e. the Apricock Plum. This is a large 
round Fruit, of a yellow Colour on the Out-fide, powder'd 
over with a white Bloom ; the Fleſh is firm and dry, of a 
ſweet Taſte, and comes clean from the Stone. This ripens 
the End of Zuf. ; 

14. Prunus fruftu ſubrotundo, ex rubro & ſſavo mixto. 
The Maitre Claud. This is a middle-fized Fruit, rather 
round than long, of a fine mixed Colour, between red and 

yellow; the Fleſh is firm, and parts from the Stone, and has 
a delicate Flavour. Ripe the End of Fu. 

15. Prunus fructu rubente dulciſimo. Tourn, La Roche- 
Courbon, or Diapree-rouge, i. e. the Red Diaper Plum. 
This is a large round Fruit, of a reddiſh Colour, powdered 
over with a violet Bloom ; the Fleſh adheres cloſely to the 
Stone, and is of a very high Flavour, Ripe in the Beginning 
of Auguſt. 

16. PRUNus iudtu rotundo flaveſcente, La Reine Claude, 
7. e. Queen Claudia, This is a ſmall round Fruit, of a yel- 
lowiſh Colour, powder'd over with a pearl- coloured Bloom; 
the Fleſh is firm and thick, quits the Stone, and its Juice is 
richly ſugar d. Ripe the Middle of Auguft. 

17. Pxuxus fruftu rotundo nigro-purpures majori dulci. 
Tourn, Myrabolan Plum. This is a middle-ſized Fruit, of 
a round Shape, the Outſide is a dark purple, powdered over 
with a violet Bloom; the Juice is very ſweet. It is ripe the 
Middle of Augu/t. | 

18. PRuxus frudtu rotundo e viridi flaveſcente, carne dura, 
ſuauiſimo. The Green Gage Plum. This is one of the beſt 
Plums in England : it is of a middle Size, round, and of a 
yellowiſh-green Colour on the Outſide ; the Fleſh is firm, 
of a deep green Colour, and parts from the Stone; the Juice 
has an exceeding rich Flavour, and it is a great Bearer. Ripe 
the End of Fuly. This is called Gros Damas Verd, i. e. the 
Great Green Damaſt, in France. 

19. PR UN us frufu amygdalino. Tourn, Rognon de ; 
7. e. Cock's Teſticles. This is an oblon Fruit 8883 
rowed in the Middle, ſo as to reſemble the Teſticles; it is of 
a whitiſh Colour on the Outſide, ſtreaked with red; the 
Fleſh of it adheres firmly to the Stone, and it is late ripe. 

20. PRUNUs fruditu rotunda flavo dulciſſimo, Drap d' Or, 
2. e. the Cloth of Gold Plum. This is a middle-ſized Fruit, 
of a bright yellow Colour, ſpotted or ſtreaked with red on 
the Outſide; the Fleſh is yellow, and full of an excellent 
J * z It is a plentiful Bearer, and ripens about the End of 


21. PRUNUs fruttu cerei coloris. Tourn, Prune de Sainte 
Catherine, i. e. St. Catharine Plum. This is a 1 oval- 


ſhaped Fruit, ſomewhat flat; the Outſide is of an Amber 
Colour, powdered over with a whitiſh Bloom, but the Fleſh 
is of a bright yellow Colour, is dry and firm, adheres' cloſely 
to the Stone, and has a very agreeable ſweet Taſte. This 
ripens at the End of Auguſt, and is very ſubject to dry upon 
the Tree, when the Autumn proves warm and dry, This 
makes fine Sweetmeats, and is a plentiful Bearer. 
22. PRUNUsS frudtu ovato rubente dulci. The Royal Plum. 
This is a large fruit, of an oval Shape, drawing to a Point 
next the Stalk ; the Outſide is of a light red Colour, pow- 
dered over with a whitiſh Bloom ; the Fleſh adheres to the 
75. and has a fine ſugary Juice. This ripens the End of 

ty. 

23. PRunus frufu parvo ex viridi ente. Tourn, La 
Mirabelle. This is a fall round F arg a greeniſh yel- 


low on the Qutſide ; the Fleſh parts from the Stone, is of a 


bright yellow Colour, and has a fine ſu uice, This is a 
great Bearer, and ripens the — — 

24. Pxuxus Brignonienſis, fructu ſuavi 
de Brignole, i. e. the Brignole Plum. 
ſhaped Fruit, of a yellowiſh Colour, mixed with red on the 


-- 


Outſide; the Fleſh is of Aa bright - ** 8 
of Augufſty and is eſteemed the beſt Phong for 


known, 
7 25. PxvoNus u magno e 
flaveſcente. Tourn. White Impera e. the 2 


0. Tourn, Prune d 
his is a large oval- 
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and of an excellent rich Flavour. his ri eng, 
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of a yellow Colour within and without, very 
reſetnbling the Bonum Magnum; but the Fleſſ of ths pur 
from the Stone, which the other doth not, F 
towards the Latter-end of Ang, and is very go to pre- 
ſerve, but the Juice is too ſharp to be eaten” raw; it u 4 


27. Prunus fruftu majori rotunds rubro. Yours, Prune 
Cerizette, i. e. the Cherry Plum This Fruit is cor 
about the Size of the Ox-heart „ is . and of a rey 
Colour; the Stalk js Tong, like that of a Che Nr 
Fruit ſo much reſembles, as not to be diſtinguillk 
at ſome Diſtance, The Bloſſoms of thig Tree come out 
very early in the Spring, and being tender, are very oſten 
deſtroyed by Cold : but Ivy” a very 2 roſpec 
in the Spring; for theſe Trees are generally covered with 
Flowers, which open about the ſame Time as the Almong,, 
ſo that when they are intermixed therewith, they make ; 
beautiful Appearance before many other Sorts do put out; 
hug where the Fruit is deſired they ſhould have a South-E} 

all. | 

28. Prunus fruftu albo oblongiuſculo acida, Tourn, The 
white Pear Plum. This is a good Fruit for Preſerving, but 
is very unpleaſant, if eaten raw; it is very late ripe, aul 
ſeldom planted in Gardens) unleſs for Stocks to bud ſome 
tender of Peaches upon, for which Purpoſe it is eſteen- 
ed the beſt amoogs all the Sorts of Pums. | 

29. Prunus Mytellinum. Park, The Muſcle Plum. Thi 
is an oblong flat Plum, of a dark red Colour; the Stone i 
large, and the Fleſh but very thin, and not well-taſted, b 
that its chief Uſe is for Stocks, as the former, 

30. PRuxus fructu parvus violaceo. The St. Julian Plun, 
This is a ſmall Fruit, of a dark violet Colour, powdered over 
with a mealy Bloom; the Fleſh adheres cloſely to the Stone, 
and in a fine Autumn will dry upon the Tree. The chic 
Uſe of this Plum is for Stocks, to bud the more generog 
Kinds of Plums and Peaches upon, as alſo for the Bru: 
elles Apricock, which will not thrive ſo well upon any oth: 


Stock. 
31. PruNvs fylveftris major. J. B. The black Bulls 
tree. This grows wild in the Hedges in divers Parts « 


England, and is rarely cultivated in Gardens. 

32. Prunus ſylveftris, fructu majore albo, Raii Syn, The 
white Bullace-tree. This grows wild as the former, andy 
ſeldom cultivated iy Goren, 1 W 
33. PRUxus fylveflris, Ger. Enac. e thorn, 
io 115 25 very common in the Hedges almolt 
every where; the chief Uſe of this Tree is to plant for 
Hedges, as II hite-thorn, &c. and being of quick Growths 
very proper for that Purpoſe. 


All the Sorts of Plums are propagated by budding or graſt- 
ing them upon Stocks of the Muſcle, White Pear, St. 1% 
Bonum Magnum, or any other Sorts of free-ſhooting Pm; 
the Manner of raiſing theſe Stocks hath been already exbi- 
bited under the Article of Nurſerirs, therefore need not be 
repeated again in this Place; but I would obſerve, that Bud- 
ding is much preferable to Grafting, for theſe Sorts of Fruit: 
trees, which are very apt to gum, where-ever there are large 
Wounds made on them. y 

'The Trees ſhould not be more than 'one Year's Growth 
from the Bud, when they are tranſplanted ; for if they ale 
older ſeldom ſucceed, ſo well, being very ſubject to can” 
ker; or if they do take well to the Ground, commonly pro- 
duce'only two or three luxuriant Bratiches ; therefore It 
much more adviſeable to chuſe young Plants. p 

The Manner of preparing the Ground (if for Walb) ® 
the fame as for Peaches, as is alſd-the pruning the ops 
and planting : and therefore I ſhall forbear repeating . 4 
gain. The Diſtance which theſe Trees ſhould be p l 
at, muſt not be leſs than fourteen or ſixteen Feet, . 
the Wall is low, they ſhould be placed eighteen Feet 


er. , a 8 
Ploms ſhould have a middling Soil, neither too wet nt 
heavy, nor over light and dry; in either of which Ext "hey 
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they ſeldom do well: And thoſe Sorts Which are plahted 2 


Walls; ſhould be placed to un Eaſt or South-Fuſt 


| A 
73, which is more kindly to theſe Fruits than a full 8600 


peng on which they are ſuhject to fhrivel, and be ver 

2 — Borts will be —— if eupos d 605 
'\ to the Heat of the Sun} but moſt Sorts will ripert ex- 

":mely well on Eſpaliers, if zighüly gung d. 


There are ſome Perſons who plant Plums for Standards, in | 


; thod Yoine of the ordi Sorts will dear ve 

eee 
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alſo their Pruning and 3 e what- 

be — for one, ſhould de alfo un- 


their Fruit upon the laſt Yeat's 


in order to obtain 


Shoots annually, in every Part of the Tree, (as in 
— Nefarines, &c. hath been directed) ſince the more 


il: Therefore the ſafeſt method to manage theſe Trees, 
js, to lay in their Shoots horizontally, as they are produced, 
at equal Diſtances, in proportion to the Length of their 
Leaves; and where there is not a ſufficient Quantity of 
Branches to fill up the Vacancies of the Tree, there the 


Shoots may be pinch'd the Beginning of May, (in the Man- 
ner as hath been directed for Peaches, Ic.) which will cauſe 
them to produce ſome lateral Branches to ſupply thoſe Pla- 
ces; and during the growing Seaſon, all foreright Shoots 
ſhould be diſplaced, and ſuch as are to remain muſt be re- 
gularly train'd in to the Wall or Eſpalier, which will not 
only render them beautiful, but alſo give to each an equal 
Advantage of Sun and Air: And hereby the Fruit will be 
always kept in a ductile, growing State, which they ſeldom 
ue, when over-ſhaded with Shoots ſome Part of the Sea- 
fon, and then ſuddenly expos'd to the Air, by the taking 
of or training thoſe Branches in their proper Poſition, 

With thus carefully going over theſe Trees in the grow- 
ing Seaſon, there will be but little Occaſion for cutting them 
in Winter Pruning, which (as I before have faid) is of ill 
Conſequence to all Sorts. of Stone-Fruit : Beſides, many of 
theſe Fruits do produce Blofſom-buds, at the Extremity of 
their former Year's Shoots; ſo that when thoſe are ſhorten- 
ed, the Fruit is cut away, and hereby the Number of 
Shoots is increaſed : For whenever a Branch is ſhortened 
there are commonly two or more Shoots produced from the 
Eyes immediately below the Cut ; ſo that by thus unſkilful- 
ly Pruning, many Perſons croud their Trees with Branches, 
and thereby render what little Fruit the Trees do produce, 


too many Gardens, where the Manager, perhaps, thinks 
himſelf a compleat Maſter of his Buſineſs. For nothing is 
more common, than to ſee every Branch of a . Fruit-tree 
pa the Diſcipline of the Knife, however agreeable it be to 
the ſeveral Sorts of Fruits, 

Thoſe few Rules before laid down, will be ſufficient, if 
due Obſervation be join'd therewith, to inſtru any Perſon 
in the right Management of theſe Sorts of Fruit- trees; there- 
fore I ſhall not ſay any more on that Subject, leſt, by mul- 
tplying Inſtructions, it may render it more obſcure to a 

ner. 

PSEUDOACACTA, [of $:8- falſe, and Atacia] Vir- 
finian Acacia, vulgo. 2407 . 

The Characters are; | 

It hath & papilionattous Flnwer, from whoſe Flawer-cup riſes 
the Pointal, wrapped up in a fimbriated Membrane, which af- 
terwards becomes a Pod, opening into two Parts, in which are 
antarned feveral Kidney-/hap'd Seeds. 


The Species are; 

1. PSEVUDOACACIA vugarit. Tourn, Common Virginian 
2. FSU DOAeAc A Americana latifolia, flore roſea. Plum. 
3 PsEUDOACACIA Americana, hc ner fo coceineo. 
wm, Cat, Palſe Acacia of America, with ſcarlet Flowers, 
growing in a Pyramid. 


nd it 4. PzEUDOACAcra Americana, filiguis alatis. Plum. Cat. 
fun WW Falſe Acacia! of Hnerica, with win 


ed Pods. 
S. PsRUDOACACIA Americana Ltifolia, floribus purpu- 
rr, Plum, Cat, Falſe Acacia of Anerica, with a broad 
Leaf, and purple Flowers, 5 


— 


very ſmall and ill- taſted, which is very commonly found in 


— 


| A A 
ces, Plum, Cat. Falſe 


af, and violet-coloured wets, 


.... The firſt of theſe Trees is yery common in England, ef- 
pecially in the Gardens near Zong, where are ſeveral very 
large old Trees, which have been ſeveral Years ſanding : 
but the ſecond Sort is at preſent very rare in England, 

THE Thee ay n Seals in 
the Spring upon a Bed of. light freſh Earth; and when the 
Plants dre. come up, they, þ uld be carefully cleared from 
Weeds; and in very dry Weather, if they be refreſhed with 

ater, it will greatly 2 their Growth : In this Bed 
the Plants ſhould remain till the latter End of March fol- 
lowing, at 1 time they ſhould be tranſplanted out into 
a Nurſery, in Rows, three F eet aſunder, and the Plants 
eighteen Inches Diſtance in the Rows, , obſerving to lay a 
little Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground about their 
Roots, to prevent the Earth's drying too faſt. During the 
Summer-ſeaſon you ſhould 3 clear em from Weeds; 
and if they produce N — they ſhould be prun'd 
off while young. The Spring following the Ground be- 
tween the Rows ſhould be carefully dug, that the Roots of 
the Trees may the more eaſily extend themſelves every way; 
and in Summer the Weeds ſhould be conſtantly hough'd 
down, to prevent their injuring the Plants. 

When the Trees have remain'd in this Nurſery three 
Years, they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are deſigned 
to grow z * if they are permitted to remain in the Nurſery 
too long, they will not bear tranſplanting, their Roots creep- 
ing very far juſt under the Surface of the Earth, which 
when too much cut, do ſeldom abide long in Vigour. 

Theſe Trees are very hardy, in reſpect to Cold; but they 
will not endure to be expoſed too much to ſtrong Winds, 
which continually break their brittle Branches, and render 
them unſightly; ſo that many People have neglected to cul- 
tivate theſe Trees on that Account: but when they are in- 
termixed with other large- growing Trees, in great Wilder- 
neſſes, they make a beautiful Variety, and in June they are 
covered with large Bunches of white ſweet-ſmelling Flow- 
ers 


Indeed, I can't recommend tliem for planting, Avenues, 
which was the great Uſe they were formerly apply'd to; 
ſince in ſuch Places they wauld be greatly expoſed to the 
Wind, which would cauſe them to have a ragged Appear- 
ance, by the continual ſnapping of their Branches: Nor are 
they very proper to plant in Gardens, becauſe their Roots do 
extend to a great Diſtance, and emaciate the Soil ; and the 
Numbers of Suckers, which they are apt to produce, render 
them very troubleſome in open 2 but for large Wil- 
derneſſes they are very proper, where, if the Soil be moiſt, 
they will grow to a conſiderable Magnitude. | 

7d have ſeen ſome theſe Trees upwards of forty Feet high, 
which have divided at a little Diſtance from the Ground, 
into three or four Branches, each of which have been equal 
to a 1 Tree; ſo that it ſhould not be planted too near 
other Trees, leſt, by its great Growth, it overſhadows and 
deſtroys them. In many Gardens near London theſe Trees 
have produced good Seeds, from whence a great Number of 
Plants have been raiſed. ä 

The third, fifth and ſeventh Sorts, grow plentifully a- 
bout Carthagena in New Spain, as alſo at Campechy : in both 
theſe Places they were obſerved by the late Dr. William 
Houſtoun, who ſent Seeds of theſe Kinds to England. 

he ſecond Sort grows plentifully in all the low Lands 


of Jamaica, and is called by the Inhabitants Dogwood. The 


Bark of this Tree, bruiſed and thrown into ſtanding Wa- 
ters, where Fiſh are, will intoxicate them for a time, fo 
that they turn up their Bellies, and float on the Surface of 
the Water; by which Method the Indians and Negro's take 
great Quantities of Fiſh, which, when caught by this Me- 
thod, are eſteemed very wholeſome. 
The fourth Sort is alſo pretty common in moſt of the 
Enghhh Settlements in the Felt Indies, and in the Spaniſh 
eit. Indies it is very common. The Seeds of this Tree 
are of a beautiful ſcarlet Colour, having a large black Spot 
on the Eye. This was formerly brought into England by 
the Name of Anaceck, "ry 

All theſe Sorts of falſe Acacia are very tender Plants, fo 
will not thrive in this Country, unleſs they are preſerved in 
Stoves. They may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown early in the Spring, in Pots filled with rich Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould. be each tranſplanted 
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into ſepara te Pot 
gain * the Hot-bed being careful to ſhade them until 
| have taken new Root; after which Time they ſhould 


to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and they muſt be frequently 
watered in warm Weather. With this Management the 
Plants will make good fs, ſo that towards the End of 
uly, 
1 
may be plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
remain till towards Michazhnas, when the 
moved into the Stove, and plunged into the c 
they muſt be kept warm during the winter Seaſon, and 
ſhould be frequently refreſhed with Water; but it muſt be 
wen to them in ſmall Quantity in cold Weather. The 
lowing Spring theſe PlantF ſhould be ſhifted into freſh 
Earth, and if they have made good Progreſs, they will re- 
quire Pots a little larger than the former : the Hot-bed in 
the Stove ſhould alſo be refreſhed with ſome new Tan at this 
Seaſon, to renew its Heat, and the Plants plunged therein; 
which will cauſe them to puſh early in the Summer, ſo that 
they will have Time to make good Pr 
During the Summer Seafon, the Plants ſhould have a large 
Share of free Air in warm Weather, and require Plenty of 
Water; their Leaves ſhould alſo be frequently waſhed to 
cleanſe them from Filth, otherwiſe they will not grow v 
faſt, In two or three Years theſe Plants will produce their 
Flowers, when they will make an agreeable Variety amongſt 
other tender exotic Plants in the Stove. 
The Seeds of the ſixth Sort are ſo hard as often to remain 
a whole Year in the Ground, before the Plants appear, eſ- 
pecially if the Earth in the Pots be not conſtantly watered ; 
ſo that if the Pots are not preſerved in a proper Tempera- 


ſhould be ſhifted into other Pots ſomewhat larger, and 
where may 
ſhould be re- 
rk-bed, where 


ture of Heat in Winter, the Seeds will rot: therefore the 


beſt Method to make the Seeds vegetate in a ſhort time, is 
to lay them under a Pot of Earth in the 'Tan-bed, as hath 
been directed for the Bonduc, and other hard Indian Seeds. 


PSEUDO-DICTAMNUS, [of vide. falſe, and Di- 


ramus, Dittany] Baſtard-Dittany. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a labiated Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe Up- 
per-lip or Helmet is arched, and generally cut into two Seg- 
ments: but the Under-lip (or Beard) is divided into three 
Parts. Out of the Funnel-ſhaped Flower-cup riſes the Poin- 
tal, attended by four Embrys's, which afterwards became ſo 
many oblong Seeds, inclos'd in the Flawer-cup. 


The Species are; 


1. Ps RU DO-DicrAMNus acetabulis Moluccæ. C. B. P. 
1 with the Pan or Hollow of Molucca 

m. 

2. PsEUDo-DicTAmnus Hiſpanicus, hularie felio. 
Tourn, Spaniſh Baſtard-Dittan (pn e Le 

3. PsEUDo-DicTAamNnus Hihpanicus, ampliſſimo folio, 
candicante & villaſo. Tourn, Spaniſh Baſtard-Dittany, with 
a large, hoary, and hairy Leaf. 
4. PsxkUDo-DiIcTAMNUS verticillatus inodorus. C. B. P. 
- Whorled Baſtard-Dittany without Smell. 
5. PsEUDo-DicTamnus Orientalis, folits circinatis, T. 

Cor. Eaſtern Baſtard-Dittany, with round Leaves. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which 
are preſerved in Botanick Gardens ; but as they have little 
Beauty or Uſe, fo it will be needleſs to enumerate them in 
this Place. 

All theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, parting of 
their Roots, or Cuttings: but the two laſt being the moſt 
expeditious Methods, are generally practiſed. The beſt time 
to tranſplant and part their Roots, is in the Spring, before 
they begin to grow, that the Off-ſets may take Root before 
the dry Weather: "Theſe ſhould be planted in a poor, dry 
Soil, where they will endure the Cold much better than if 
planted in a richer Ground. There is no great Beauty in 
theſe Plants ; but as they are ſometimes preſerved by curi- 
— Perſons, I thought it proper to mention them in this 

ace. | ; 


 PSYLLIUM; [takes its Name of vo ' Flea, becauſe 
its Seed reſembles a Flea, in Shape and Colour] Fleawort. 


The Characters are; * 


This Plant agrees with Plantain and Backſhorn Plantain in 
every reſpect, excepting that this riſes up with leafy Stalls, and 
divides into many Branches, whereas both the others ptoduce 
their Flowers upon naked Pedicles, 7 6-2 


filled with rich Earth, and plunged a- 


| uit Fleawort. 
have freſh Air admitted to them every Day. in proportion 


they will have filled the Pots with their Roots; when 


Uſe or Beauty, I ſhall paſs them by without'namin lle 
Tpheſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing of 


come up, they ſhould be cleared from Weeds; | 
at the ſame time ſome of the Plants; where an 


Inches aſunder: after which they will require 
will flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Autumn, Jus they 


eſs before Winter. 


floſcults forum brevioribus. 
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1, PsYLLIUM: majus eractum. C. B. H. Greater Upg 
7 uy 33 
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2. P$YLLIUM majus ſupinum: q. Py. 


Fleawort, with notched Leaves. 

g 7 | . 8 241101 * x a y —— 
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There are ſeveral other Varieties of theſePlants, [dif 


iſhed by Writers in Botany] but ſince they arg 


» 


if Seed, 


in the Spring, ona Bed of light Earth ; and when 


are 
out 
toy 


they 
cloſe, leaving the remaining ones about eight 


Or nine 


Care, but to clear em from Weeds; and in 


1 


The ſecond, Sort will abide two or three Yearg, Provide! 
they are on a poor dry Soil; but the other two: Sorts periſh 
eve car, | * | rr | 

The firſt Sort, which is the moſt common; is "uſed in 
Medicine; but the other two are never uſed in Englayg _ 


PTARMICA, {takes its Name, of rape gi 


Powder ; becauſe the Head of this Plant, being powders 


is uſed for Snuff: It is alſo called Dracunculus, becauſe- t 
has much the ſame Figure as Dracuncidus | Hortenſis) Intez- 
Wort. | 


The Chara@ers are; 


It hath radiated Flowers, whoſe Disk tonſifls o Fbret 
but the Borders are tompos'd 7 Half-florets 225 Arey, 
are hdg d in the Flower-cup, which is ſcaly, each of which ly. 
comes one flender Seed. e | 


a. 4 
* LY * 
+ 4 


The Species are; 1 


I. PTARMICA vwulgarss, folio longo ſerrato, florealbo, J. B. 
Common Sneezwort, wil a — — — 2 2 
white Flower, org 

2. PTARMICA wulgaris, flore pleno, Cluſ, Hit. Com- 
mon Sneezwort, with a double Flower, by ſome call'd Double 
Pellitory, 

3. PTARMICA foliis profundt ſerratis, latè viridibus elatir. 
H. L. Taller Sneezwort, with broad green Leaves deep) 
ſerrated, FP 

4. PTARMICA Alpina, incanis ſerratis folits. H. L. Al- 
pine Sneezwort, with hoary ſerrated Leaves. 

5. PTARMICA incana, pinnulis criſtatis. T. Cor. Hoary 
Sneezwort, with creſted Leaves. . 

6. PTARMICA incana humilis, folits  laciniatis,' abjinthi 
æmulit. H. L. Dwart-hoary Sneezwort, with jagged Leaves, 
reſembling Wormwood, 

7. PTARMICA Alpina, foliis anguſtis, partim ſerrati, 
ie integris. Bocce. Muſ. Alpine Sneezwort, with narrow 

ves, Part of which are ſawed on their Edges, and the 
other Part are whole. 1 

8. PrARMICA Cretica fruteſcens, ſantoline facie. hl. 
R. H. Shrubby Sneezwort of Crete, with the Appearanceof 
Lavender- cotton. C 

9. PTARMICA Orientalis, faliis criflatis Tourn, Cir. En- 
ſtern Sneezwort, with creſted Leaves. | 

10. PTARMICA Orientalis, folits criſtatis longiorilus, & 
capitulis majoribus. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with 
longer creſted Leaves, and larger Heads. i 

11. PTARMICA Orientalis, ſantolinæ folio, flort majure. 
Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with a lavender-cotton 
Leaf, and a larger Flower. ; 5 5 

12, PTARMICA Orientalis, ſantolinæ folio, fort mini. 
Tourn, Cor, Eaſtern Sneez wort, with a lavender - cotton 
Leaf, and a ſmaller Flower. . 

13. PraRMICA Orientalis, foliis tanaceti incanis, fre 
aureo, Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with hoary Tanſey” 
leaves, and a golden Flower. | 1 

14. PTARMICA Orientalis, fohis tanaceti incanis, ſemiſuſ- 
culis florum _ luteis. Tourn, Cor, Eaſtern Sneezworls 
with hoary Tanſcy-leaves, whoſe Half-florets are of 2 pale 
yellow Colour. 1 

15. PTARMICA Orientalis, faliis tanaceti incanis, Jemt- 
ourn, Cor, Eaſtern Sneezmoft, 
with hoary Tanſey-leaves,. whoſe Half-florets/are ver) ſhort. 
16. Prarmica Orientalis, ſantoline falio, {gf r 
Eaſtern, Sneez wort, with a lavender - cotton 4 af, and 
creeping Root, e. men . OT; AR 8 


17. PTARMICA 


- &= — 
— — — — — ads. 1 ed Ea 4d 
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ulm. Towurn. Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with the Leaf 
Face of Tanſey, and the leaſt Flower. n 
18. PTARMICA Orientalis incana, foliis pennatis, ſemiflaſ- 
ann forum vix conſpicuts, Tourn, Cor, Hoary Eaſtern Sneez- 
wor 


cernable. N 
. PTARMICA Orientalis, foliis argenteis conjugatis. 


Turn. Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with filvery conjugated 
Leaves. f 1 wa * 

The frſt of theſe Plants is very common upon Heaths, 
Wor dy Places in diyers Parts of England, and is rarely 
altivated in Gardens. This is the Sort directed for Medi- 
anal Uſe in the College Diſpenſatory, +. 


cidentally obtain'd : The Flowers of this Kind are very 


double, and generally produced in large Bunches; which, 


together with its long Continuance in flower, renders it 
worthy of a Place in every good Garden. This Sort propa- 
tes itſelf very faſt by its Roots, which ſpread very far un- 
er Ground; ſo that it ſhould not be-planted too near; other 
Plants, leſt it over-run and deſtfoy them. | | 
The beſt time to tranſplant theſe Roots is in Autumn, that 
they may take Root before inter; ſo that they will be in 
no danger of ſuffering from Drought the Spring following; 
and will be capable of producing ſtronger Stalks, and a 
ater Quantity of Flowers, 40 | 
This Plant always makes the beſt Appearance when its 
Roots are confined ; becauſe, when they are ſuffered to ſpread 
the Stalks come up thin and ſtraggling; and the greate 
Beauty of it is, to ſee it grow cloſe in large Tufts: for which 
Reaſon many Perſons chuſe to plant it in Pots fill'd with light 
andy Earth; in which, if they are duly watered in dry 


Weather, they will thrive exceedingly, and make a very | 


handfome Appearance, It is alſo very proper to plant on 
ſuch Borders as are gravelly and poor; (on which few other 
things will thrive) whete the Roots of this Plant will be 
confined, more than if planted in a better Soil, and they 
vill lower very well. | 

The third and fourth Sorts are ſeldom preſerved in Flower- 
gardens, being Plants of little Beauty : Theſe may be proga- 
rated by parting their Roots, either in Spring or Autumn, and 
ill grow upon almoſt any Soil, or in any Situation. 

The fifth Sort was brought from the Levant by Monſ. 
Tmrnefort, but was known long before. Many of the old 
Botaniſts were of Opinion, that the Seeds of this Plant 
were the Semen Santonicum of the Shops ; but it is now gene- 
rally believed to be the Seeds of ſome other Plant of that 
Kind : But however, this Plant deſerves a Place in every 
good Garden, for the Variety of its Silyer-colour'd Leaves, 
together with its long Continuance in flower. | | 

It may be propagated by planting Cuttings during any of 
the Summer Months, upon a Bed of light freſh Earth, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root, 
iter which they will require no farther Care, but only to 
dear them from Weeds, until September following, when 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, proferving a Ball of Earth 
to the Roots of each Plant, and planted in a warm dry Si- 
tuation : and if it be on a poor gravelly or rubbiſhing Soil, 
tiey will endure the Cold better, and make much more 
beautiful Plants: This Sort ſeldom perfects Seeds in Eng- 
bud, 1 48 
All the laſt fourteen Sorts of Ptarmica are hardy enough 
bendure the Cold of our ordinary Winters in the open Air, 
provided they are planted in a dry lean Soil ; for when they 
re in a moiſt rich Soil, they grow very luxuriarit in the 
lunmer, and are filled with Juice, which renders them leſs 
tpable to reſiſt the Cold, than when they are more ſtunted 
ad woody; and they make a much better Appearance, when 
bey grow lowly, than if they were greatly encouraged in 
tixir Growth; becauſe they appear more hoary, and pro- 
ice a greater Number of Flowers. | 

They may be all (except the ſixteenth Sort) propagated by 

uttings in the Summer Months, which ſhould be planted in 
albady Border of freſh Earth, and muſt be conſtantly wa- 
tered, until they have taken Root; after which Time they 
Will require no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, until Afichaebnas, when they ſhould be carefully 
liken up, and tranſplanted where they are deſigned to re- 
main; which muſt be done ſo early in the Autumn, that they 
Wy have Time to get good Roots, before the Froſt comes 
"1, otherwiſe they will be in Danger of ſuffering greatly. 

be ſixteenth Sort propagates itſelf by its. creeping Roots 
"ty fat, ſo requires to be confined ; otherwiſe it will ſpread 
nl intermix with whatever Plants grow near it. This is 


Wb a very hardy Plant, but being of humble Growth, 


, hw »* Se 0 


PTARMICA Orientalis fanaceti Ms & acie, re 
2 , 4 Js 


, with winged Leaves, and the Half-florets ſcarcely, 


The ſecond Sort is 2 Variety of the krſt, which was ac- 


——— 


makes no very good Fignro:in a Gardens fo h idem pro- 
ſerved, Eur bk oſe 110 45 
the ſake of Varie b 

Altho theſe Plants do not produce very beautiful Flowers, 


yet they. may be diſpoſed in large Gardens, ſo as to make a 
very — Diverſity 3 for their h Leaves of different 
Shapes, when intermixed with other ardy Plants of the 


ſame Growth, on ſmall Hillocks, will have a etty Effect, 
and as they retain their Leaves all the Winter, 5 at that Sea- 
ſon they add to the Variety: and in Summer when their 
Flowers are produced, they alter the Proſpect ſo as to be 
"ax. agreeable, of | | | 
hey are all of them low Plants: the talleſt and moſt 
ſhrubby of them ſeldom riſes above two Feet high, and the 
others not half ſo high, ſo that they ſhould not be mixed 
with * Plants, becauſe thoſe would overbear and deſtroy 
them, hen theſe Plants are well rooted, they require no 
other Culture, but to keep them clear from Weeds ; for 
their Roots will abide many Years, provided they ate not de- 
8 by very ſevere F 1 which ſeldom happen in Eng- 
n | | | 


 PULEGIUM: [This Plant takes its Name of Pale a 
Flea ; becauſe, being burnt, it is ſaid to drive away Fleas] 
Penny-royal, or Pudding-Graſs. 


The Characters are; | 
Ii hath a labiated Flnuer, conſiſting of one Zn: whoſe 
Upper-kp (or Creſt) is intire ; but the Lower-lip (or Beard) is 
dipided into three Parts : Out of the Flower-cup riſes the Poin- 
2 attended by four Embryos, which afterwards become ſo 


ny Seeds To which may be added, that the Flowers grow in 


ſhort thick Whorkes. 
The Species are; 


1. PuLEGIUM Hatifolium. C. B. P. Common or Broad- 


leaPd Penny-royal. | 

2. Pol ZGIUM Hiſpanicum eredum, flaminibus florum ex- 
tantibus, Upright Spaniſh Penny-royal, whoſe Stamina 
ſtand out from the Flowers. 

3. PuLEGIUM anguſtifolium. C. B. P. Narrow-leaf'd. 

P enny- royal. f X | . a . ; - 

4. PuLEGIUM angu/tifolium, flore albo. H. R. Par. 
Narrow-leafd Penny-royal, with a white Flower. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common on moiſt Heaths 
in divers Parts of England : This is the Sort recommended- 
by the Phyſicians for Medicinal Uſe. But the ſecond Sort, 
although not a Native of England, hath obtain'd in the Gar- 
dens where Medicinal Plants are cultivated, ſo much as ta 
have 8 ſuperſeded the other in the Markets, ſor its up- 
right Growth, early Flowering, and more beautiful Ap- 
pearance: but whether it is equally good for Uſe, I ſhall 
leave to thoſe to whoſe Province it more immediately belongs 
to examine; | | | 

The third Sort is alſo recommended to be uſed in Medi- 
eine: This is not of Engliſb Growth, but is very hardy, 
and will thrive very well if planted on a moiſt Soil; as will 
alſo the fourth Sort, which is only a Variety of the third, 
from which it differs in nothing but the Colour of its Flow- 


ers. ; 

All theſe Plants propagate themſelves very faſt by their 
Branches trailing upon the Ground, which ' emit Roots at 
every Joint, and faſten themſelves into the Earth, and ſend 
forth new 1 ſo that no more is required in their 
Culture, than to cut off any of theſe rooted Branches, and 
plant them out in freſh Beds, allowing them at leaſt a Foot 
from Plant to Plant every way, that they may have Room to 


The beſt Time for this Work is in September, that the 
Plants may be rooted before Winter; for if the old Roots 
are permitted to remain ſo cloſe together, as the generally 

row in the Compaſs of a Year, they are ſubject to rot in 
ne, beſides, the young Plants will be much ſtronger, and 
produce a larger Crop the 33 Summer, than if they 
were remov'd in the Spring Theſe Plants do all love a moiſt 


ſtrong Soil, in which they will flouriſh exceedingly. 


PULMONARI A, [ſo called of Pulmones, Lat. the Lungs, | 


becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be a very good Medicament for the 
Lungs] Lung-wort. 


The Characters are; 


De Floiuer 5 of one Leaf, which is ſhaped like a Fun- 

nel, whoſe upper Part is cut into ſeveral Segments From its 

iftultus Flower-cup, which is, wy the moſt part, pentagonal, riſes 
3 


ſe Perſons who are curious in Botany, for 
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the Poittat, incompaſed by four Embryd's, which aftefwards 
become ſo many ry in the Flawer-cup, * 1 | 


The Species are; 


© 
« 
* 


1. PULMONARIA., vulgaris, maculoſo folio. Cluſ. Hit 
Common ſpotted Lu 255 by ſome 47 Sage of Jeruſa- 
lem, and Jeruſalem Cowl Fon [fog | * 

2. PULMONARIA major, non maculoſa, F. B. Greater 
Lungwort, without Spots. | ir fe 

3. PULMONARIA foliis echis, Lob. Te. Lung-wort, with 
Leaves like Vipers Bugloſs. | 


4. PULMONARIA maxima, foliis quaſi ſacchars incruſta- 
tis. Pluk, Phy. Greateſt Lung-wort, with Leaves very 


much ſpotted. ; 
85 1 IA vulgaris latifoka, flore albo. Inſt. R. H. 
Common broad-leaved Lung-wort, with a white Flower. 
6. PULMONARIA Alpina, foliis mollibus ſubratundis, fore 
ceruleo. Inft, R. H. Alpine Lung-wort, with ſoft roundiſh 
Leaves, and a blue Flower | 

7. PULMONARIA anguftifolia, cœruleo fore. F. B. Nar- 
row- leaved Lungwort, with a blue Flower. 

8. PULMONARTA * anguſto folio, Iralica. Bocc. 
Muſ. Narrow-leaved Apine Lung- wort. | 

9. PULMONARIA mitts, fragarie odere. Bocc. Mu. Mild 
Lungwort ſmelling like Strawberries, 

10. PULMONARIA Cretica annua, calyce weſicario. Inſt. 
R. H, Annual Lungwort of Candy, with a bladder Flow- 
er- cup. 

72 PULMONARIA viridi, ſubrotundo, non maculato folid, 
Bocc. Muſ. Green Lungwort, with a roundiſh unſpotted 
Leaf, 

12. PULMONARIA Chia, echii folio verrucoſo, calyce veſi- 
cario, fore albo. Tourn. Cor. Lungwort of the Iſland Scio, 
with a warted Vipers-bugloſs-leaf, a bladdered Flower-cup, 
and a white Flower. | EY 

- 13. PULMONAR1A Lesbia, -echii folio uerrucoſo, calyce ve- 
ficario, fore cœruleo. Tourn, Cor. Lungwort of Lesbos, with 
a warted Vipers-bugloſs-leaf, a bladdered Flower-cup, and a 
blue Flower. | | 

14. PULMONARIA Orientalis, calyce- veficario, foliis echii, 
fore furpures infundibulkformi. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Lung- 
wort, with a bladdered Flower-cup, a Vipers- bugloſs- leaf, 
and a purple funnel-ſhaped Flower. 

15. PULMONARIA Orientalis, calyce veſicario, —_ echi, 
ore albo infundibuliformi. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Lungwort, 
with a bladdered Flower-cup, a Vipers- bugloſs-leaf, and a 
white funnel-ſhaped Flower. 


The firſt Sort is uſed in Medicine as a vulnerary Herb, 
but is by many People preſerved in Gardens ; as are alſo the 
three next Sorts for the Variety of their ſpotted Leaves, and 
pretty Bunches of blue Flowers. 

Theſe Plants may be cultivated by parting of their Roots, 
whieh may be done either in the Spring or Autumn ; but if 
the Ground be moiſt into which they are planted, it is bet- 
ter to be done in the Spring, otherwiſe the Autumn is the 
molt preferable Seaſon, that the Plants may be well rooted 
before the dry Weather comes on in the Spring, which will 
eauſe them to flower much ftronger. | 

The Soil in which they ac" ae ſhould not be rich, 
but rather a freſh, light, ſandy Ground, in which they will 
thrive much better than in a richer Soil, in which they are 
very ſubject to rot in Winter. The fourth Sort makes the 
beſt Appearance of all the Kinds, and is very hardy, will 
grow either in Sun or Shade, and, taking up little Room, 
* worthy of a Place in every good Garden for the ſake of 

ariet y. Cal OUS; | 
The fifth, + ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, - ninth, and eleventh 
Sorts are abiding Plants, which may be propagated by part- 
ing of their Roots: The beſt Time for doing of this is in 

Autumn, that they may be rooted before the Froſt comes on. 
They ſhould have u Situation, and a freſh undunged 
Soil, in which they will thrive better than a rich Soil. 
The other Sorts are annual, fo are propagated only by 
Seeds, The beſt time to ſow theſe is in Autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe; for the Plants will reſiſt the Cold of our 
Winters very well,” ſo will flower early the following Sum- 
mer, and good Seeds may be obtained; whereas thoſe which 
are ſown in the Spring do ſometimes miſcarry. Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown whete they are deſigned to remain; 
for the Plants do not ſucceed very well when they are tranſ- 
planted, When the Plants come up, they require no/other 
Culture but to keep them clear fm Weeks ; and, where 
they are doo cloſe to thin them. If theſe Plants are per- 
mitted to ſcatter their Seeds, the Plants will come up, and 


be better chan when they are ſown, Theſe laſt eleven Plants 


ate all proſeryed by the Curious in Botany, but they 
| great eauty, ſo are not often kept in other Gardens, 


eds of this Plant are blown, and fl ts becauſe 
eke 
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| PULSATILLA ; {6 called. of Pulſande, Lat. 


Tube Choraders ares 


Tail, 


The Species are; 15 


1. PULSATILLA folio craffiore, & majore flore, C. B. p. 
Paſque- flower, with thicker Leaves and a larger Flower. 
2. PursATIILA flore violaceo duplici fimbriato, H N 
1 Paſque flower, with a double- fringed violet · oolourei 
er. 8 . ahi is 
. PULSATILLA fore minore nigricante, C. B. P. paſpue- 
flower, with a ſmaller darker Flower. | 
g 4. PULSATILLA flore rubro obtuſo. C. B. P. Red Paſque- 
ower. | 


5. PULSATILLA fore albe. C. B. P. White Pacher 


6. PursAT IIIA hates, Apii hortenſis folio, C. B. P. vd. 
low Paſque-flower, with a Leaf of Garden-parſley, 
7. PULSATILLA Iten Alpina hiſpidior. C. B. P. Yloy 
hairy Paſque - flower of the Alps. 
8. PULSATILLA folio tenuius inciſo, & fore minire, foe 
paly . C. B. P. Marſh Paſque-flower, with fine cut 
ves, and a ſmaller Flower. 


9. PULSATILLA folio tenuius inciſo ſeu paluſtris, fhore dil. 
tore, H. R. Par. Aar Paague Hüte, — cut 
Leaf, and a paler Flower. | 

10. PULSATILLA apii folio, vernalis, fore majore. C. B. . 
Spring Paſque-flower, with a ſmallage Leaf and a lg 
r lower, 

11. PULSATILLA api folio, vernalis, fore minore, C. B. p. 
Spring Paſque-flower, with a ſmallage Leaf, and a (mall 

ower. 

12. PULSATILLA apii folio, autumnalis. C. B. P. Sm. 
lage leafed Paſque - flower, of the Autumn. 

13. Puls AT TI LA folio anemones ſecundæ, froe ſubritundy, 
C. B. P. Paſque- flower, with a roundiſh Leaf. 

14. PULSATILLA Pyrenaica, flore albo duplici. H. R. 
Par. Paſque- flower K the Pyrenees, with a double white 
Flower. 

15. PULSATILLA lten, paſtinacm ſylugſtris folio. C. B. P. 
Yellow Paſque- flower, with a wild Parſnip Leat. 

16. PULSATILLA Orientalis, tenuiſſime diviſa & villa, 
fore rubro, Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Paſque- flower, with a 
hairy, finely-divided Leaf, and a red Flower, : 

17. PULSATILLA Africana, multifido flore, apii fol ri- 
gido. Raii Supp. African Paſque-flower, with a multidi 
Flower, and a ſtiff ſmallage Leaf, 


2 The firſt of theſe Faw common in rl Raf 
ngland ; it grows in great Plenty on Gogmagog-hills, on the 
Left-hand of the Highway leadin Non Chmdridy to Ha- 
veril, juſt on the Top of the Hill; alſo about Hillenſbun, 
fix Miles from Cambridge ; and on Bernack-heath, not fat 
from Stamford; and on Southrop-common adjoining thereto 3 
alſo on mountainous and dry Paſtures juſt by Leadfime-hall 
near Pontefract in Yorkſtire, It flowers about the End ol 
March, or Beginning of April. 

The ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sor 
are leſs common in England, being all of them Natives d 
other Countries, and are only to be met with in ſome curion 
Gardens in England, where they are cultivated for the Beau 
ty of their Flowers. | ; 
Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhoul 
be ſown in Boxes or Pots filled with very light fan Earth 
obſerving not to cover the Seeds too deep with Mould, whic 
will prevent their riſing, for they require no more than j | 
to be covered. Theſe Boxes ſhould be placed where ®* 
may have the Morning Sun until ten of the Clock, but e th 
be ſcreen'd from it in the Heat of the Day: And 


Seaſon proves dry, the Earth ſhould be often teh 
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ter. The beſt Time for ſowing ef theſe Seeds is in Jeb. 


ſpon after they are ripe 5 for if they are hepe till ey Pulp, 


bine Borer or Pots in which the Sceds are ſown ſhould 
meln in this ſhady Situation until the Beginning of O 


they ſhould be removed where they may enjoy the 
en ring the Minter Seaſon : About the Beginning of 
he 
—— be again removed where they may have only 
the Forenoon Sun; for if they are too much expoſed to the 
Heat, the N will te away: They ſhould alſo be 
refreſhed with Water in dry Weather, which will greatly 
mote their Growth; and they muſt be carefully preſerv d 
om Weeds, which, if ſuffered to grow amongft them, will 
iw. dort time deſtroy dem. 
When the Leaves of this Plant are intirely decay'd (which 
+. commonly in Fu) you ſhould then take up all the Roots, 
which being nearly of the Colour of the Ground, will be dif- 
gcult to find while ſmall 3 "therefore you ſhould paſs the 
Earth through a fine Wire Sieve, which is the beſt Method 
to ſeparate the Roots from the Earth ; (but notwithſtanding 
all poſſible Care taken, yet there will be many ſmall Roots 
Jeft ; ſo that the Earth ſhould either be put into the Boxes 
again, or ſpread upon a Bed of light Earth, to ſee what 
Plants will ariſe out of it the ſucceeding Year) The Roots 
being taken up, ſhould be immediately planted again on Beds 
of light, freſh, ſandy Earth, about three or four Inches a- 
ſunder, covering them about. three Inches thick with the 
Game light Earth: The Spring following moſt of thefe 
Plants will produce Flowers; but they will not be ſo large 
and fair as in the ſucceeding Years, when the Roots are 
hrgcr. 


They may alſo be propagated by parting of their Roots; 
the beſt Time fot which is in 7aly or Auguſt, when the 
Leaves are entirely decayed ;. for if they are removed while 
their Leaves remain freſh, the Roots do commonly rot : 
Theſe Roots being ſomewhat like thoſe of Anemonies, may 
de divided into ſeveral Tubers or Heads, but ſhould not be 
parted too ſmall, which will occaſion their Flowers to be 
very weak, and but few in Number: They muſt always be 
planted in a freſh undunged Soil, and ſhould have an open 
Gtuation 3 nor ſhould the Roots be tranſplanted oftener than 
every other Year, if you deſign to have them produce ſtrong 
Flowers ;- but the Earth upon the Surface of the Beds ſhould 
be refreſhed at leaſt once a Year, which will greatly encou- 
rage the Roots. + WP 

All the remaining Sortz (except the laſt) are very hardy 
Plants, which may be propagated by Seeds, in the ſame 
manner as directed before. "Theſe ſhould have a pretty ſtrong 
lamy Soil, and a moiſt Situation, where they will thrive and 
produce their Flowers, 


The laſt Sort is a tender Plant, which muſt be ſhel- 


tered in Winter, otherwiſe it will not live in this Cli- 


mate, This is alſo propagated - by Seeds, whieh ſhould be 
ſown, ſoon after it is ripe, in Boxes or Pots, which ſhould 
be placed in a ſhady Situation, and frequently refreſhed with 
Water. In Autumn the Plants will come up, when they 
ſhould be removed into a Situation where they may have 
more Sun, and in dry Weather they muſt be frequently wa- 
tered. Towards the Middle or latter End of October, when 
the Nights begin to be cold, the Plants muſt be removed, 
and placed under a Hot-bed Frame. where they may be 
ſcreened from hard Froſts; but in mild Weather they ſhould 
have as much free Air as poſſible, In the following Spring, 
the Plants ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate Pot 
filled with freſh undunged Earth, and placed where a 
may enjoy the Morning Sun, where they ſhould remain a 
the Seaſon while they are expoſed ; and in dry Weather they 
muſt be frequently watered ; and every / inter they ſhould 
be ſheltered under a Frame, as before. With this Manage- 
ment, the Plants will thrive and flower every Year, and ſome- 
times will produce good Seeds; 


PUMPION ; vide Pepo. 
PUNICA : [This Plant takes its Natne of its Puniceati 


or red Colour, for its Flowers and Fruit are of a red Co- 
bur: It is called Granatum, of Granit, becauſe the Fruit 


has many Grains; or, as ſome ſuppoſe, of Granata or Gra- 
nada, becauſe it grows in great Plenty in that Country.] 
The Pomegranate Tree. 


| The Charadters are: 


The Flower conſfts of many Leaves, placed in a bebe Or- 
der, which do expand in Form of a Roſe, whoſe Bell-ſhaped, 
multifid Flower<cup afterwards becomes a globulav Fruit, 


ing a thick, ſmooth, britth Rind, and is divided into ſeveral 


*%". 


Plants will begin to appear, at which Time the nat 


Cells, which contain oblong, hard Sets, ſurrounded with a ſoft 


The Species aten Fryer eee 
. PUNICA, us makim Granatum fart. Caſes. Th 
Common 2 "DS rv. ot dos Ceſel 22 
2. — Fury 


| dulci. Turn. The Sweet Pomegra- 


a, PunTcA Hiunſtris. Cord, Hi. The Wild Pomegra- 
4. Ponca fore plens major. Tourn. The Double flow 
ered Pomegranate, G | | 


5. Punic a Americana nana, ſeu humillima. Tourn, The 
American Dwarf Pomegranate, 4 

The firſt of theſe Trees is now pretty common in the 
Engliſh Gardens, where formerly it was nurſed up in Caſes, 
and preſerved in Green-houſes with great Care (as was alſo 
the Double-flowering Kind); but they are both hardy enough 
to reſiſt the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate in the open Air; 
and if planted againſt warm Walls, in a good Situation, the 
firſt Sort will often produce Fruit, which, in warm Seaſons, 
will ripen tolerably well; but as theſe Fruits do not ripen till 
late in the Autumn, ſo they are ſeldom well-taſted in Eng- 
land; for which Reaſon the Sort with double Flowers is 
. — r to it, The Sort with ſweet Fruit, as 
alſo the wild Sort, is leſs common in the Exgliſß Gardens than 
the former two, - © | | 

Theſe Plants may be eaſily propagated by laying down 
their Branches in the Spring, which in one Year's time will 
take good Root, and may then be tranſplanted where they 
are deſigned to remain. The, beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting 
of theſe Trees is in Spring, Juſt before they begin to fhoot; 
they ſhould have a ſtrong, rich Soil, in which they flower 
much better and produce more Fruit, than if planted on a 
dry, poor Earth. But in order to obtain theſe in Plenty, 
there ſhould be Care taken in the pruning of the Trees; for 
want of which we often: ſee theſe Trees very full of ſmall 
Shoots, but do not find many Flowers produced upon them; 
therefore I ſhall ſet down Directions for pruning of theſe 


Trees, ſo as to obtain a great Quantity of Flowers and 


Fruit. 


The Flowers of this Tree are always produced at the Ex- 
tremity of the Branches which were produced the ſame 
Year: This therefore directs, That all weak Branches of 
the former Year ſhould be cut out, and that the ſtronger 
ſhould be ſhorten'd in Proportion to their Strength, in order 
to obtain new Shoots in every Part of the Tree: Theſe 
Branches may be laid in againſt the Wall, about four or five 


Inches aſunder; for as their Leaves are ſmall, ſo there is 


not a Neceſſity of allowing them a greater Diſtance, The 
beſt Time for this Work is about Michaelmas, or a little 
later, according to the Mildneſs of the Seaſon ; but if they 
are left until Spring before they are pruned, they feldom put 
out their Shoots ſo early; and the earlier they come out, the 
ſooner the Flowers will appear, which is of great Conſe- 
quence where Fruit is deſired. In Summer they will require 
no other Dreſſing but to cut off very vigorous Shoots which 
grow from the Wall, and do never produce Flowers (for 
they are the middling Shoots only which are fruitful) ; and 
when the Fruit is formed, the 1 on which they are, 
ſhould be faſtened to the Wall to ſupport them, otherwiſe 
the Weight of the Fruit, when grown large, will be apt ta 
break them down. 2 | | 

Though, as I ſaid before, the Fruit of this Tree ſeldom 
arrives to any Perfection in this Country, ſo as to render it 
valuable ; Jes for the Beauty of its ſcarlet Colour, together 
with the Variety of its Fruit, there ſhould be one Tree 
planted in every good Garden, ſince the Culture is not 
great which they require: The chief Care is to plant them 
upon a rich, ſtrong Soil, and in a warm Situation. Upon 
ſome Trees which had theſe Advantages, I have obſerved a 


. 


Feat Quaatity of Fruit which have arrjved. to their full 


agnitude, but I cannot ſay they were well-flavoured ; but, 
however, they made a very handſome Appearance upon the 
rees. TOE: 3 
The double - flowering Kind is much more eſteemed than 
the other in this Country, for the ſake of its large, beauti- 
ful, double Flowers, which are of a moſt beautiful ſcarlet Co- 
lour ; and if the Trees are ſupply'd with Nouriſhment, will 
continue to produce Flowers for near three Months ſucceſ- 
ſwely, which renders it one of the moſt valuable lowering 
Trees yet known. This muſt be pruned and managed in 
the ſame Manner as hath been already directed for the Pruit- 
bearing Kind; but this Sort may be render'd more pro- 
ductive of its beautiful Flowers, by grafting it upon Stocks 
of the ſingle Kind, which will check the 3 
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| uſe them to produce Flowers upon al- 
| penny wee ha 2: which Method I have had a low r 
which was planted, in the gt extremely full © 

which made a V ne Appearance, 

* Dwarf Sort was * into Europe from the warm- 
eſt Parts of America, where the Inhabitants cultivate it in 
their Gardens for the Beauty of its Flowers, together with 
its continuing to produce Flowers and Fruit moſt part of the 
Year, and do ſeldom grow above three Feet high. The 
Fruit of this Kind is ſeldom much larger than a Walnut, and 
not very pleaſant to the Taſte ; ſo that tis rather cultivated 
for Shew, than for the Sake of its Fruit. 

This Plant may be propagated by Layers, in the ſame 
Manner as the former Sorts, but muſt be planted in Pots 
filled with rich Earth, and preſerved in a Stove, otherwiſe it 
is too tender to endure the Cold of our Winters ; and in 
the Summer, when the Flowers begin to appear, if the 
Plants are expoſed to the open Air, the Buds will fall off, 
and never open; ſo that it ſhould ſeldom be removed into 
the open Air, but be conſtantly preſerved in the Stove with 
other Plants of the ſame Country ; obſerving never to place 
them too near the Heat, which will cauſe them to produce 
long Shoots, but no Flowers will appear upon them ; but 
rather let them have a moderate Warmth, in which they 
will thrive better than in a greater Heat. 5 

1 have heard of a Sort of Pomegranate with double ſtriped 
Flowers, and have ſeen it mentioned in ſome foreign Cata- 
logues, but have not ſeen the Plant growing; tho' I believe 
it may be eaſily procured from tal. | 


PURSLAIN ; vide Portulaca. 
PYRACANTHA ; vide Meſpilus. 


PYROLA, Winter-green. 


The Characters are; 


I hath a Roſe-ſhaped Flower, confifting of ſeveral Leaves, 
which are placed circularly ; out of whoſe Cup riſes the Pointal 
ending in a Proboſcis, which afterwards turns to a roundiſb 
Fruit, which is channelled, generally umbellated, and conſiſting 
of five Cells, which are commonly full of ſmall Seeds, 


The Species are; 


1. PYROLA rotundifolia major. C. B. P. Great round- 
leafed Winter-green. 

2. PYROLA rotundifolia minor. C. B. P. Small round- 
leafed Winter- green. 

3. PYROLA folio mucronato ſerrato. C. B. P. Winter- 
green, with a pointed Leaf, ſawed on the Edges. 

4. PyROLA fruteſcens, arbuti folio, C. B. P. Shrubby 
Winter-green, with an Arbutus Leaf. 


The firſt Sort grows wild in many Places in the North of 
England, on moſſy Moors and Heaths, as alſo in ſhady 
Woods, ſo that it is very difficult to preſerve in Gardens, in 
the Southern Parts. : 

The other three Sorts are Natives of the Hills, in Ger- 
many, Italy and Hungary. Theſe are all of them very diffi- 
cult to cultivate in Gardens ; for as they grow on very cold 
Hills, and in a moſſy mooriſh Soil, ſo when they are remo- 
ved to a better Soil, and in a warmer Situation, they ſeldom 
continue long. The beſt time to tranſplant theſe Plants into 
Gardens, is about Michaelmas ; when they ſhould be taken 
up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, and planted in a ſhady 
Situation, and on a moiſt undunged Soil, where they ſhould 
be frequently watered in dry Weather, otherwiſe they will 
not thrive. Some of theſe Plants may be planted in Pots, 
which ſhould be filled with Earth as nearly reſembling that 
in which they naturally grow as poſſible ; and place them in 
a ſhady Situation, where, if they are conſtantly watered in 
dry Weather, they will thrive very well. 
The Leaves of the firſt Sort are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
Pear-tree, from whence the Name was given to it ; theſe 
Leaves are of a deep green Colour, and continue moſt part 
of the Year ; but there is no great Beauty in their Flow- 
ers, tho' for Variety they are admitted into many curious 
Gardens. | 
The firſt Sort is ordered by the College of Phyſicians to 
be uſed in Medicine, and is generally brought over from 
Switzerland, amongſt other vulnerary Plants; amongſt which 
Claſs this Plant is ranged, and by ſome hath been greatly 
commended, | OLE TEC | 


PYRUS ; The Pear- tree. 


— 


The Character arem Oo art 
The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, ' which ay a1. ... 
a circular Order, and do expand in form of 4 Ry Placed in 
Flower -cup afterwards becomes a fleſhy Fruit,” which, AN 
produc d towards the Footftalk than the Apple, but is k,n * 
like a Navel at the extreme Part : The Celli in which Fwy q 


are lodę d, are ſeparated by ſoft Membranes, and the $, * 
oblong. | bare 


The Species are; 

1. PyRus ſativa, fructu æſtius parte rucen 

Tourn. Pede Aut, i. 4 Likle Muſk — 
call d The Supreme. This Fruit is commonly Produc wy 
large Cluſters: it is rather round than long the Stil 
ſhort ; and, when ripe, the Skin is of a yellow Colour. k 
Juice is ſomewhat muſky, and, if gathered before it is = 
ripe, is an excellent Pear: This ripens at the Begi = 
of 7uly, and will continue good but for a few Days, 225 

2. PyRus ſativa, . ſtivo minimo odoratiſſims. Toury 
Poire de Chio, i. . The Chio Pear, commonly calÞ q T. 
Little Baſtard Muſk Pear. This is ſmaller than the form 
but is in Shape pretty much like that: the Skin, when 1 
has a few Streaks of Red on the Side next the Sun, wid 7? 
Fruit doth ſeldom hang in Cluſters as the former, but ; 
other A nearly like it. 7 

PyRus ſativa, tu efliivo parvo, 2 viridi 3B. 
Tan. Poire mare ng i. 6. be laſting Pear, 2 
call d The Green Chiſſel. This is a larger Pear than either 
of the former, and is produced more toward the Pedic}, . 
the Skin is thin, and of a whitiſh-green Colour when fide: 
the Fleſh is melting, and, if not too ripe, of a ſugary lac 
vour. This ripens in the Middle of Juh. | 

4. Pyrus. ſativa, fructu æſtivo partim ſaturat? rulent- 

rtim eſcente. Tourn, Muſcadelles Rouges, i. +, The 
Red Muſcadelle. It is alſo calPd La Belliflime, i. +, The 
Faireſt, This is a large early Pear, of great Beauty : the 
Skin is of a fine yellow Colour, when ripe, beautifully ſtrip- 
ed with red; the Fleſh is melting, and has a rich Flavour 
if gathered before it be too ripe. This generally producg 
two Crops of Fruit in a Year ; the firſt is commonly ripe 
about the Middle of Fuly, and the ſecond ripens in Septen- 
ber ; — this 22 Crop is ſeldom well- taſted. 

5. PYRUs ſativa, tu Eſtivo parvo flaveſcente mſchay, 
Tourn, Petit — 8 e. The Little — Th Sa 
ſmall Pear, rather round than long : the Skin is very thin, 
and, when ripe, of a yellowiſh Colour; the Fleſh is melt- 
ing, and of a rich muſky Flavour, but will not keep long 
when ripe, This comes the Middle of Fuly. 

6. PrRus ſativa, fructu eftivo oblongo, ferrugines, carne 
tenera moſchata. Tourn, Lady's Thigh, now commonly call4 
Jargonelle. This is a very long Pear, of a pyramidal Shape, 
having a long Footſtalk: the Skin is pretty thick, of a Ruſ- 
ſet-green Colour from the Sun, but towards the Sun it isin- 
clined to an Iron Colour ; the Fleſh is breaking, and has a 
rich muſky Flavour. Ripe the Middle of Fuly. This is 
one of the beſt Summer Pears yet known, and is certainly 
what all the French Gardeners call the Cuiſſe Madame, a 
may be eaſily obſerved by their Deſcription of this Pear: 
but how that Name came to be applied to another Fruit 
in this Country, which is vaſtly inferior to it, I can not ſay, 

7. PyRus ſativa, fructu oblongo, # viridi flaveſcente. The 
Windſor Pear. This is an oblong Fruit, which is produced 
toward the Crown ; but near the Stalk is drawn toward a 
Point: the Skin is ſmooth, and, when ripe, of a yellowiſh- 
green Colour; the Fleſh is very ſoft ; and if it be permit- 
ted to hang but two or three Days after it is ripe, it grows 
mealy, and is good for nothing, 

8. PyRus ſativa, fructu eftivo oblongo, # viridi Alo. 
The Jargonelle, now commonly calbd Cuiſſe Madame. This, 
I am apt to believe, is what the French Gardeners call the 
Late! which, as I before obſerved, is now, in Ex- 

nd, given to another Fruit, much preferable to this; ſo 
that the two Names are changed: for the Fargonelt is ab- 
ways placed amongſt thoſe which the French call bad Fruit 
and the Cuiſſe Madame is ſet down amongſt their beſt Fruit: 
which is certainly the Reverſe with us, as they are now 
nam'd. This Pear is ſomewhat like the //indſor, but is 
produced more toward the Crown, and is ſmaller 
the Stalk : the Skin is ſmooth, of a pale-green Colour; 
the Fleſh is apt to be mealy, if it ſtands to be ripe. 

9. Pyxus ſativa, fructu eftivo e ſep moſchato, ma- 
culis nigris conſperſo. Tourn, Orange Muſque, i. e. The 
Orange Muſk, This is a middle-fized Pear, of a ſhort, 
globular form: the Skin is of a yellowiſh Colour, ſpotted 
with black ; the Fleſh is muſky, but is very apt to be a Jit- 
tle dry and choaky. It ripens the End of Fab. ö brad 
; | 10. 
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us ſativa, ua ius albide majori. Tourn, Gtos 
he, 1 This is alſo call'd La Mu/- 


-ite , Arjen; i- e. The Bagpipe of Anjeu, This is a large 


Pear approachi toa round form: the Skin 18 ſmooth, and 
of a pale-green-C-azour 3 the Fleſh is ſoft, and full of Juice, 
hich bath a tich Flavour :: the Stalk is ſhort, thick, and 


ſpotted 3 the Wood is ſlender; and the Leaf is very much 
le that of the Tres call 'd the Fergonelle., This ripens the 


of Tuba ON: Goff Wt WOES 
2 PyRUs ſativa, fructu æſius albidt ſacchurato odoratif- 
fimo- Teurn. The Blanquette, er Muſk Blanquette; The 
Little Blanket Pear. This Pear is much leſs than the for- 
mer, and more pinch'd in near the Stalk, which is alſo 
ſhort, but flenderer than that of the former ; the Skin is 
oft, and of a pale-green Colour: the Fleſh is tender, and 
{ll of a rich muſky Juice: The Wood of this Tree is much 
- ftronger than is that of the former, and the Shoots are com- 
' monly ſhorter. This ripens the End of Fu. 

12. PyRus ſativa, fructu efizve allndo,- pediculo lunge de- 
wats. Tourn. Blanquette à longue queue, i. e. Long-ftalk'd 
Blanket Pear. This Pear is in Shape ſomewhat. like the 
mer, but the Eye is larger, and more hollow'd at the 
Crown ; towards the Stalk it is ſomewhat plumper, and a 
little crooked : the Skin is very ſmooth, white, and ſome- 


times toward the Sun is a little coloured; the Fleſh is be- 


tween melting and breaking, and is full of a rich ſugary 
juice. This ripens the Beginning of Auguft. 

14. Prrus ſativa, fructu æſtius oblongo rufeſcente ſaccha- 
rata, Tourn, Poire fans Peau, i. e. The Skinleſs Pear. It 
is alſo call'd Fleur de *. i. e. Flower of Guigne; and 
Nan ſellet hatiff, i. e. The Early Ruſſelet. This is a middle - 
ſized Fruit of a long Shape, and a reddiſh Colour, ſome- 
what like the Rufſellet : the Skin is extremely thin; the 
Fleſh is melting, and full of a rich ſugary Juice. This ri- 
pens the End of uy. att. | 

14. PrRus ſativa, fructu æſtiuo turbinato, carne tenera 
ſacharata, Tourn.. Muſcat Robine, i. e. The Muſk Robin 
Pear, This is alſo call'd Porre a la Reine, i. e. The Queen's 
Pear; Poire d' Ambre, i. e. The Amber Pear; and Pu- 
all de Xaintonge, i. e. The Virgin of Aaintonge. This 
is 2 ſmall round Pear, of a yellowiſh Colour when ripe ; the 
Fleſh is melting, and has a rich muſky Flavour. It is a 

t Bearer, and ripens the End of Juh. 

15. Pyxx us ſativa, fructu æſtivs turbinato moſchato. Le 
Bourdon Moſque, i. e. The Muſk Drone Pear. This a 
a middle-ſized round Fruit, whoſe Skin is of a yellowiſh Co- 
Jour when ripe; the Fleſh is melting, and full of a high, 
muſky Juice: but it muſt not hang too long on the Tree, 
for it is ſubje& to grow mealy in a ſhort time. This ripens 
the End of up. 

16. PYRUS ſativa, fruttu æſtiuvo glaboſo, ſeſſili, +t viridi 
furpuraſcente . rato odorato. Tourn, Orange Verte, i. e. 
The Green Orange Pear. This Pear hath been the moſt 
common of all the Sorts in France, which was occaſion'd 
by the general Eſteem it was in ſome Vears ſince. This is 
a middle- ſiz d round Fruit, of a greeniſh Colour, but the 
Side next the Sun changes to a purple Colour when ripe; the 
Fleſh is melting, and the Juice is ſugar'd, with a little Per- 
fume; the Eye is very hollow, and the Stalk is ſhort, 
This ripens the Beginning of Aug. Wk 

17, PrRus ſativa, fructu eſtivo oblongo minori cineres odo- 
rato, Tourn. Caſſolette. This is ſo call'd from its being ſhap- 
el like a Perfuming- pot. It is a long Fruit, in Shape like 
the Jargonelle, of an-Aſh Colour; its Fleſh is melting, and 
full of a perfumed Juice, but is very apt to rot in the Mid- 
dle ſo ſoon as ripe, otherwiſe it would be eſteem'd an ex- 
cellent Pear, It is ripe the Beginning of Auguſt. .. 

18. PyrRus ſativa, fructu æſtivo turbinato, è uiridi albido; 
Poire Magdalené, i. e. The Magdalene Pear, 
large round Pear, in Shape like a Bergamot the Skin is 
green, and the Fleſh is melting; but it is very ſubject to rot 
won the Tree, which renders it not near ſo valuable as ſome 
ithers, It ripens the End of Juh. 

19. Pyrus ſativa, fructu eftivo globoſo, + viridi purpu- 
raſcente, Tourn, Gros Oignonet, i. e. The Great Onion 
Pear, It is alſo call'd Amir#-roux, i. e. Brown Admir'd; 
and Roy d' Ex, i. e. King of Summer. This is a middle- 
fad, round Pear, of a Leith Colour next the Sun ; 
the Fleſh is melting, and the Juice is paſſably good. This 


| Tipens End of uh. 12% "Pp 
20. PYRUS ſativa, fructu ſtiuo 2 ſeſſili, ex albido 
faveſcente —_— 5 wang nw 2 115 alſo call'd 
Muſcat d Aout, i. e. The Auguſt Muſcat ; Poire & Averat, 
le, The Averat Pear; and Poire Royale, i. e. The Royal 
Pear, This is a roundiſh, flat, Pear, in Shape very like a 
Bergamet : the Stalk is long, ſtraight, and a little ſpotted, 
ad the Eye is a little hollowed; the Skin is ſmooth, and 


of a whitiſh 


This is a 


— 


yellow Colour; the Fleſh is breaking, but not 
hard ; and its Juice is richly ſugar'd and perfum'd : It is a 
great Bearer, and is efteem'd one of the beſt Summer Pear: 
yet yn It 7 — in Auguf. een, 
21. Praus ſativa, fructu Hi ghbaſo eff oderatc. 
Tourn, Poire-roſe, i. e. The — e . a ſhort 
round Fruit, of a yellow ifn- green Colour, but 4 little in- 
clining to red on the Side next the Sun: the Stalk is very 
long and ſlender; the fleſh is breaking, and the Juice is 
Aa, This ripens in Ag t. Naarn 
22. Py Rus ſativa, fructu e&ftrvo globoſo albido ſatcharate, 
Teurn. Poire du Pouchet. This is a large, round, whitiſh 
Pear, ſhaped ſomewhat! like the Be/ideri;, the Fleſh is foft 


and tender, and the Juice is ſugary. This ripens the Mid- 


dle of rout „ 

23. Prkus ſativa, fructa ius turbinato ty ſatura- 
tius rubente punctate. ourn, ire de Pat 9 * The 
Perfum'd Pear. This is a middle-ſized, round Fruit, whoſe 
Skin is fomewhat thick and rough, and of a deep-red Co- 
lour, ſpotted with brown,; the Fleſh is melting, but dry, 
7 — a perfumed Flavour. This ripens the Beginning of 

guſt. | Ta - | | 

24. PyRus fativa, fructu gſlivs oblongo magno, partim ru- 
bro, partim uſe e Ar Bon-Chretien d' Eſté, 
i. e. The Summer Bon- Chrétien, or Good Chriſtian, This 


is a large, oblong Fruit, whoſe Skin is ſmooth and thin: 


the Side next the Sun is of a beautiful red Colour, but the 
other Side is of a whitiſh-green : the Fleſh is between break - 
ing and tender, and is very full of Juice, which is of a rich 
perfum'd Flavour. It ripens the End of Aug,’ 

25. Px Rus ſativa, fracty æſtivo globoſo, ex rubrs albido- 
que flaveſcente ſaccharato odorato. Tourn, Salviati. This Pear 
is pretty large, round, and flat, very much like the Befidery 
in Shape, but not in Colour : the Stalk is very long and 
flender, and the Fruit is a little hollow'd both at the Eye 
and Stalk ; the Colour is red and yellow next the Sun, but 
on the other Side is whitiſh: the Skin is rough ; the Fleſh 
is tender, but a little ſoft; the Juice is ſugary, and per- 
fum'd, ſomewhat like the Robine, but is not near ſo moiſt. 
This 1 the End of Auguſt. 12% þ 

26, Py Rs ſativa, ctu efſtivo globoſo rufeſcente 
odorato; — 4 — . is a 
large round Pear, ſomewhat like the Meſſire- Jean, but 
rounder: the Stalk is very ſhort, and the Fruit is hollow'd 
like an Apple where the Stalk is produced: the Skin is rough, 
and of a brown Colour; the Fleſh is breaking, and the 
Juice is very ſweet. This ripens the End'of Auguſt. 

27. PyRus ſativa, fructu ſtiuo longo, acerbitate ſtrangu- 
lationem minitante. Tourn, Poire d' Etrangillon, i. e. The 
Choaky Pear. This is ſeldom preſerv'd in Gardens, ſo 
there needs no Deſcription of it. | 

28. Py Rus ſativa, fructu ſtius cblongo, Þ ferrugines ru- 
bente, nonnunquam maculato. Poire de Rouſſelet, i. e. The 
Ruſſelet Pear. This is a large oblong Pear : the Skin is 
brown, and of a dark-red Colour next the Sun ; the Fleſh 
is tender and ſoft, without much Core; the Juice is agree- 
ably perfum'd, if gather'd before it be too ripe: This pro- 
duces larger Fruit on an Eſpalier than on Standard- trees. It 
ripens the end of Auguſt. | | 

29. PyRus ſativa, fructu æſtivo ſubrotundo, partim rubro, 
partim flaveſcente, odorato. Poire de Prince, i. 4 The 
Prince's Pear. This is a ſmall roundiſh Pear, of a bright- 
red Colour next the Sun, but of a yellowiſh Colour on the 
oppolite Side: the Fleſh is between breaking and melting ; 
the Juice is very high- flavour'd; and it is a great Bearer, 
This ripens the End of Auguſt ; but will keep a Fortnight 
good, which is what few Summer Fruits will do. 

30. Px Rus ſativa, fructu eſtivo globoſo viridi, in ore li- 
queſcente, Gros Moüille-bouche, i. e. The great Mouth- 
water Pear, This is a large round Pear, with a ſmooth 
green Skin: the Stalk is ſhort and thick; the Fleſh is melt- 
ing, and full of Juice, if gather'd before it be too ripe, 
otherwiſe it is apt to grow mealy. This ripens the Middle 
of Auguſt. | 
31 1 RUS ſativa, fructu æſtivo rotundso ſeſſili ſaccharato, 
2 viridi flaueſcente ; Bergamotte d' Eſte, i. e. Summer Ber- 
gamot. This is by ſome call'd the Hamden's Bergamot. It is 
a pretty large, round, flat Pear, of a greeniſh- yellow Co- 
lour, and hollow'd a little at both Ends like an Apple; the 
Fleſh is melting, and the Juice is highly perfum'd, This 


ripens the Middle of Auguſt. 


32. PyRu 9 fructu autumnali ſeſſili 1 odlo- 


rato, ? viridi flaveſcente, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. Berga- 


motte d' Automne, i. e. The Autumn Bergamot. This is 
a ſmaller Pear than the former, but is nearly of the fame 
Shape : the Skin is of a yellowiſh Green, but changes to a 
a faint Red on the Side next * Sun; the Fleſh is . 
5 i 4 | 


hs . 


1 


3 
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and its Juice is richly perfum'd : It is a great Bearer, and 
ripens the Middle of September. N Wn; 
33. Praus ſativa, fruttu autumnali turbinato viridi, firits 
Sanguineis diſtincta. Tourn. Bergamot de Suiſſe, i, e. the Swiſs 
Bergamot. This Pear is ſomewhat rounder than either of the 
former: TheSkin is tough, of a greeniſh Colour, ſtriped with 
red; the Fleſh is melting and full of Juice, but it is not ſo richly 
perfumed. as either of the former, This ripens the End of 
Se lember. [1 | 
—_ Pyrus ſativa, fructu autumnali ſuaviſſimo, in ore li- 
neſcente, Tourn. rre rouge, i. e. The Red Butter- 
n It is call'd P Amboiſe ; and in Nor mandy, Tſambert ; 
as alſo Beurre gris, i. e. The Grey Butter; and Beurre 
vert, i. e. The Green-Butter-Pear. 
Names of Beurre's have been occaſion'd by the Difference 
of the Colours of the ſame ſort of Pear; which is. either 
. owing to the different Expoſure where they grew, or from 
the Stock : thoſe upon Quince Stocks being commenly of a 
. browner Colour than thoſe which are upon free Stocks; 
whence ſome Perſons have ſuppos'd them to be different 
Fruits, though in mo they are the ſame. This is a large 
long Fruit, br the moſt part of a brown Colour; the Fleſh 
is very melting, and full of a rich ſugary Juice. It ripens 
the End of September; and, when gather'd from the Tree, 
is one of the very beſt Sort of Pears we have, 

35. Pyrus ſativa, fructu autumnali turbinato ſeſſili flaveſ- 
cente, & in ore ligueſcente. Tourn, Le Dyenne, i. e. The 
Dean's Pear. It is alſo call'd by all the following Names; 
Saint Michel, i. e. Saint Michael; Beurre blanc d Automne, 
i. e. The White Autumn Butter Pear; Poire de Neige, i. e. 

The Snow-Pear; Bonne Ente, i. e. a Good Graft; The 
Carliſie and Valencia. This is a large fair Fruit, in Shape 
ſomewhat like the Grey Beurre, but is ſhorter and rounder : 

the Skin is ſmooth, and, when ripe, c es to a yellowiſh 

Colour: the Fleſh is melting, and full of Juice; but it will 
not keep good a Week after it is gather'd, being very ſubject 
to grow mealy. This is a great Bearer, and ripens the End 
of September. | 

36. Prrvs ſativa, fruftu autumnali longo, viridique onora- 
to, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn, La Verte-longue, i. e. The 
Long Green Pear. It is alſo call'd Motille- bouche d Au- 

tomne, i. e. The Autumn Mouth-water Pear. This is a 

long Fruit, which is very green when ripe : the Fleſh is 

melting, and very full of Juice; which, if it grows upon a 

dry warm Soil, and upon a free Stock, is very ſugary, other- 
wiſe it is but a very indifferent Pear. It ripens the Begin- 
ning of October. 

37. PyRus ſativa, NN autumnali tuberoſo ſeſſili, ſac- 
charato, carne dura. Tourn, Meſſire Jean blanc et pris, 

i. e. The White and Grey Monſieur John. Theſe, al- 


though made two Sorts of Fruit by many Perſons, are indu- 


bitably the ſame ; the Difference of their Colour proceeding 
from the different Soils and Situations where they grow, or 
the Stocks on which they are grafted, This Pear, when 
grafted on a free Stock, and planted on a middling Soil, nei- 
ther too wet, nor over dry, is one of the beſt Autumn Pears 
yet known ; but when it is grafted on a Quince-Stock, it is 
very apt to be ſtony; or if planted on a very dry Soil, is 
very apt to be ſmall and good for little, unleſs the Trees are 
watered in dry Seaſons: which has render'd it leſs eſteem'd 
| by ſome Perſons, who have not conſider'd the Cauſe of their 
ardneſs ; for when it is rightly manag'd, there is not any 
Pear in the ſame Seaſon to be compar'd with it. This is a 
large roundiſh Fruit, the Skin is rough, and commonly of a 
brown Colour ; the Fleſh is breaking, and very full of rich 
ſugar'd Juice. It ripens the 
continue good moſt part of the Month. 

38. P ran, Gone, fruftu autumnali, globoſo, ferrugineo, 
carne tenera, ſapidiſſima. Tourn, Muſcat fleuri, i. e. The 
flower'd Muſcat, It is alſo call'd Muſcat d longue queue d Au- 
tomne, i. e. The Long-ſtalk'd Muſcat of the Autumn, This 
is an excellent Pear, of a middling Size, and round; the Skin 
is of a dark-red Colour; the Fleſh is very tender, and of a 

delicate Flavour. It ripens in the middle of Oclaber. 
39. PyRVs ſativa, fructu autumnali, globoſo, ferrugines, 
carne viſcida, Tourn. Poire de Vigne, i. e. The Vine 
Pear. This is a round Fruit, of a middling Size ; the Skin 
is of a dark-red Colour; the Fleſh is very melting, and full 
of a clammy Juice; the Stalk. is very long and lender. This 
Fruit ſhould be gather'd before it be full ripe, otherwiſe it 
grows mealy, and ſoon rots. It ripens in the Middle of 
. Oftober.. © 
40. PYRUS ſativa, fruftu autumnali, oblongo, dilute ruf- 
ſcente, ſaccharato, odoratiſſimo. Journ. Poire Rouſſeline, 
1. e. The Rouſſeline Pear. It is alſo call'd in Touraine, Le 
Muſcat d lungueguciie de la fin d' Automne, i. e. The long- 
ſtalk' d Muſcat of the End of Autumn, This is by ſome 


E 
di 
Nouſſalet; but the Skin of this is ſmooth, and of 3 


Fleſh is fine and tender? the Juice is very much ſugard. |, 
All theſe different 


viridi, ſaccharato, in ore liqueſcente.  Tourn.” Sucré-h 
The — Sugar-Pear. This Pear is ſhap'd like res, Wi. 


tonge. 


42 of Oclober, and will 


26 Gaideners call'd the Brute-boins 3 bit tat h I 1. 
ifferent Fruit from this. It is ſhap'd ſomewhat like o 


Yellow from the Sun; but the Side next the Sun ioc .lt 
red Colour, with ſome Spots of Grey; the "Fleſh 4 
tender and delicate ; the Juice is very {weety/ with an 30 
able Perfume. It ri the Beginning of Ofobey, * 
not be long kept, leſt it rot in the . ae 
1. Pr Rus ſativa, fruftu autumnali, 0s Major; ..: 
hv Tourn. Pee Polar, i, r. The Knave's Par * 
very like the Caſſolette Pear, but is ſomewhat larger; the 


ripens in the End of O&ober. 
42. PyRus ſativa, fructu 


autumnali, turbinan, tubersf, 
ter Thar, but is ſmaller ; the Skin is very ſmooth and 
the Fleſh is very buttery ; the Juice is ſugar'dy and o 
greeable Flavour; but it is ſometimes ſubjeQ to be 
the Middle, eſpecially if grafted on a Quince Stock. | 
43. Prrvs ſativa, fruttu autumnali, tuberaſo, Fal, „ 4;. 
ridi flaveſcente, maculis nigris confperſs, carne tenera ſacchar,.. 
ta. Tourn, La Marquiſe, i . The Marquis's Pear, T, 
is often of two different Shapes, according to the Nature gf 
the Soil where they are planted ; for when the Soil is 0 
the Fruit very much reſembles a fine Blanquet; but in, 
the Soil is very rich and moiſt, it grows much larger: It x 
well-ſhap'd Pear, flat at the Top ; the Eye is ſmall, 14 
hollow'd ; the Skin is of a greeniſh Yellow, a little inclining 
to Red on the Side next the Sun: If this Pear does ng 
change yellow in ripening, it is ſeldom good; but if it does 
the Fleſh will be tender and delicate, very full of Juice 
which is ſugar d. It ripens the End of October. f 
44. Pyxus ſativa, fruftu autumnali, oblongo, partim ali, 
88 ruffeſcente. The Chatbrule, i. e. The burnt Cx. 
t is alſo call'd Pucelle de Xaintonge, i. e. The Virgin of Nan- 


f an 2. 
Rony in 


This is a ſmall, oblong Pear, ſhap'd much like the 
Martin Sec, but differs from it in Colour; this being of 
pale Colour on one fide, but of a dark-brown on the othet; 
the Skin is ſmooth; the Fleſh is tender, but dry, and, i 
kept a ſhort Time, is apt to grow mealy, It is in eating th; 
latter End of October. By Sap 

45. Prrus ſativa, frutu autimnali, globoſo, ſeſſili « abi 
8 Le Beſidèry. It is fo call'd from Heri, whig 
is a Foreſt in Bretagne between Rennes and Nantes, wber 
this Pear was found. This is a middle-ſiz d, round Pear, d 
a pale Green, inclining to a yellowiſh Colour ; the Stalki 
very long and ſlender ; the Fleſh is dry, and but very indi- 
ferent for eating, but it bakes well, It ripens the End d 
October. 5 

46. Pyx us ſativa, fructu brumali, ſeſſili, e viridi fi- 
cente, maculato, utringue umbilicato, in ore ligueſcente. Tum 
The Craſane, or Burgamot Craſane. It is alſo call'd Barr: 
Plat, i. e. the flat Butter Pear. This is a middle- cad, 
round Pear, hollow'd at both Ends like an Apple; the Stalk 
is very long and crooked ; the Skin is rough, of a greeniſh 
yellow + when ripe, covered over with a Ruſſet Coat; 
the Fleſh is extremely tender, and buttery,and is full ofa rich 
ſugar*d Juice, This is in eating the Beginning of Mun. 

47. Pyrvs ſativa, fruftu brumali turbinato ſeſſil, ſuviſ- 


cente, e eee odorato, in ore 2 Tourn, Lanlac 
ou la Dauphine, i. e. the Danſac or Dauphine Pear. Thi 


Pear is commonly about the ordinary ſize of a Burgamet, of: 
roundiſh Figure, flat towards the Head, but a little produc'd 
towards the Stalk z the Skin is ſmooth, and of a yellowil 
green Colour ; the Fleſh is yellow, tender, and melting 
the Juice is ſugar'd, and a little perfum'd; the Eye is ver 
large, as is alſo the Flower, and the Stalk is long and ſtrait, 
When this Pear is upon a free Stock, and planted on à good 
Soil, it is one of the beſt Fruits of the Seaſon ; but when it 
is on a Quince Stock, or upon a very dry Soil, the Fruit wil 
be ſmall, ſtony, and worth little, It ripens in the Begin 
ning of November. BR, 
48. PyRrus ſativi, fructu brumali, oblongo, purtim intenſe 
partim dilute ferrugineo, ſaccharato, odorato, Tourn. Martin 
ſec, i. e. The Dry Martin. This is ſometimes call'd the 
Dry Martin of Champaign, to diſtinguiſh it from __" 
Dry Martin of Burgundy, This Pear is almoſt 1 a 

| Rouſſelet in ſhape and colour, which has occaſioned get 1 
ſons to give it the Name of Ow It is an * 
Pear, whoſe Skin is of a deep Ruſſet Colour on one be, 5 
the other Side is inclining to a Red; the Fleſh is bre in 
and fine; the Juice is ſugared, with a little Perfume, a 
grafted on a free Stock, is an excellent Pear; but if ny 
on a Quince Stock, it is very apt to be ſtony. It is in 3 
the middle of November ; but if they were permitted to Malt 


their full Time on the Tree, will keep. good 9p" . 
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fruttu brumali , 

La Villaine d- Avi „i. e. The Villain 

It is wy call'd Pair Tulipte, i. e. The Tulip 

e, | * 92 |; 

long flender Stalk ; the Skin 

e Fleſh is breaking, but not 

_ full of Juice. This is in eating the Middle of Novem- 
* PyRUS ſatrva, fruftu brumali, ſeente, odor. 7 


7 
aurn, Poire de Gros queue, i. e. The 
roundiſh 


„ magno ſeſſi, e cinereo 
ou 


nd Pear, with a ver 
urge * pale yellow Colour; 


yo ſtalk'd Pear. 
yellow Skinz 
Name ; the 


YRUS ſativa, fructu brumali, turbinato, ruffeſcente, 
| 0 F L 23 e. The Amadot Pear. TH is a 
"niddle-ſiz'd Pear, ſomewhat long; but flat at the Top; the 
dun is generally rough, and of a Ruſſet Colour; the Fleſh 
dry, and high-flavour'd, if grafted on a free Stock. The 
Wood of this Tree is generally thorny, and is eſteem'd the 
beſt Sort of Pears for Stocks to graft the melting Pears upon, 
becauſe it gives them ſome of its fine musky Flavour. It 
i in eating the End of November, but will keep good ſix 
* Pyrus ſativa, fructu brumali, globoſo, dilute virente 
wherſe, punctato, in ore liqueſcente, Tourn, Petit Oin, i. e. 
Little Lard Pear. It is alſo cal'd Bowvar and Rouſette d 
frjou, i. e. The Ruſſet of Anjou, and Amadont, and Mar- 
wille d' Hyver, i. e. The Wonder of the Winter, This 
Pear is of the Size and Shape of the Ambret or Leſchaſſerie, 
dut the Skin is of a clear green Colour, and a little ſpotted; 
the Stalk is pretty long, and ſlender; the Eye is large, and 
deeply hollow'd ; the Fleſh is extremely fine, and mating ; 
the Juice is much ſugar'd, and has an agreeable musky Fla- 
your. It is in eating the End of November and moſt part of 
December, and is eſteem'd one of the beſt Fruits in that Sea- 
fon. 54 . jo — 1. 
53. PyRus ſativa, frufu brumali, longo e viridi albicante, 
in ore ligueſcente. Tourn, Louiſe-bonne, i. e. The Good 
Lewis Pear. This Pear is ſhap'd ſomewhat like the St. 
Cermain, or the Autumn Vert longue, but is not quite ſo much 
pointed ; the Stalk is very ſhort fleſhy, and ſomewhat bent, 
the Eye and the Flower 1s ſmall the Skin is very ſmooth ; 
the Colour is green, inclining to a white when ripe ; the 
Fleſh is extremely tender, and full of Juice, which is very 
ſweet, . eſpecially when it grows upon a dry Soil, otherwi 
it is apt to be very large and ill- taſted. It is in eating the lat- 
ter End of Nævember and the Beginning of December. 

54. Py Rus ſativa, 2 brumali, tuberaſo, e viridi fla- 
veſcente, punto, ſaccharato. Tourn, Poire de Colmar, z. e. 
The Colmar Pear. It is alſo call'd Poire Manne, The Man- 
na Pear; and Bergamotte Tardive, The late Burgamot. 
This Pear is ſomewhat like a Boncretien in Shape, but the 
Head is flat ; the Eye is large, and deeply hollow'd ; the 
Middle is larger than'the Head, and is flop'd toward the 
Stalk, which is ſhort, large, and a little bent ; the Skin is' 
green, with a few yellowiſh Spots, but is ſometimes a little 
coloured on the Side next the Sun ; the Fleſh is very tender, 
and the Juice is greatly ſugar d. It is in eating the latter 
End of November, but will often keep good till January, 
and is eſteem'd one of the beſt Fruits of that Seaſon. 

55. PyRus ſativa, fruttu brumali, 1 rag dans ral 
__ punctato, in ore liqueſcente, Fc rato, odoratiſſimo. 
wrn, L*Eſchaſſerie. It is alſo call'd Yerte-longue d Hyver, 
i.e, The Winter-long green Pear; and Befideri- Landr:, 
i.e, The Landry Wilding. This Pear is ſhap'd like a Ci- 
tron ; the Skin is ſmooth, and of a green Colour, with ſome 
Spots while it hangs on the Tree, but as it ripens it becomes 
of a yellowiſh Colour ; the Stalk is ſtrait and long ; the Eye 
is mall, and not hollow'd ; the Fleſh is melting, and buttery, 
the Juice is ſugar'd, with a little Perfume, It is in eating 
the latter End of November, and continues good till Chri/t- 


nas. Re | 
56. Pyxus ſativa, fructu brumali, longo e viridi flaveſcente, 


in ore ligueſcente, ſaccharato. Tourn, La 1 aw; or La Vir- 


goleuſe. It is alſo call'd Bujaleuf, and Chambrette ; and Poire 
de Glaſſe, i, e. The Ice Pear in Gaſcogny ; but it is call'd Vir- 
guule, from a Village of that Name in the Neighbourhood of 
St, Leonard in Limouſin, where it was raiſed and ſent to Paris 
by the Marqueſs of Chambret. This Pear is large, long, 
and of a green Colour, inclining to yellow, as it ripens ; 
the Stalk is ſhort, fleſhy, and a little bent; the Eyeis of a 


middling Size, and a little hollow'd ; the Skin is very ſmooth, 


and ſometimes a little colour'd towards the Sun ; the Fleſh is 
melting, and full of a rich Juice. It is in eating the latter 


End of Nevember, and will continue good till anuary, and 
is eſteem'd one of the beſt Fruits of the Seaſoii ; but the 
Tree is very apt to produce vigorous Shoots, and the Bloſ- 
being generally produc'd at the extreme Part 6f the 
Shoot, where they are ſhorten'd, the Fruit will be intirely 
cut away, which is the Reaſon it is condemn'd as a bad Beat- 
er; but when it is grafted on a free Stock, it ought to be al- 
low'd at leaſt thirty Feet to ſpread ; and if upon 4 Quince 
Stock it ſhould be allow'd upwards of twenty Feet, and tlie 
nches train'd in againſt the Eſpalier or W 11, at full 
ngth, in an horizontal Poſition, as they are produc'd. 
Where this Tree is thus treated, it will bear very p entifully. 
57. PYRus ſativa, Jpinsſa fruttugloboſo, ſaſili, ferrugineo, inore 
ueſcente, ſaccharato, odoratiſſimo. Tourn, Poire d' Ambrette. 
his is ſo call'd from its musky Flavour, which reſembles . 
the Smell of the Sweet Sultan Flower, which is call'd An- 
brette in France. This Pear is like the Leſchaſſeris in Shape, 
but is of a Ruſſet Colour; the Eye is larger, and more hol- 
low'd ; the Fleſh is melting, and the Juice is richly ſugar'd 
and perfum'd: the Seeds are large and black, and the Cells 
in which they are lodg'd are very large; the Wood is very 
thorny, eſpecially when grafted on free Stocks, The Fruit 
is in eating the latter End of November, and continues good 
till the latter End of January, and is eſteem'd a very good 
Fruit by moſt People. r 
58. Pr Rus ſativa, fructu Brumali, „ Rn, al- 
Bido, in ore 8  ſaccharato, odorato. Tourn. Epine d' 
Hyver, i. e. Winter Thorn Pear. This is a large fine Pear, 
nearly of a af Figure; the Skin is ſmooth, and of a 
pale- green Colour, inclining to yellow as it ripens; the Stalk: 


is ſhort and ſlender ; the Fleſh is melting and buttery ; the 


= is very ſweet, and in a dry Seaſon is highly perfum'd ; 
ut when it is planted on a moiſt Soil, or the Seaſon proves 
wet, it is very inſipid, fo that it ſhould never be planted on a 
ſtrong Soil. It ripens the End of November, and will con- 
tinue good two Months. | | 

59. Prrus ſativa, ſructu brumali, linge, e viridi flaveſcen- 
te, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn, La Saint Germain, i, e. The 
Saint Germain Pear, It is alſo call'd L inconnue de la Fare, 
i. e. The Unknown of La Fare, it being firſt diſcover'd 
upon the Banks of a River which is call'd by that Name, in 
the Pariſh of St. Germain, This is a large long Pear, of a 
yellowiſh green Colour when ripe ; the Fleſh is melting, 
and very full of Juice, which in à dry Seaſon, or if planted 
ona warm, dry Soil, is very ſweet ; but when it is planted 
on a moiſt Soil, the Juice is very apt to be harſh and auſtere, 
which renders it leſs eſteem'd by ſome Perſons, tho? in ge- 
neral it is greatly valu'd, This is in eating the End of Ne- 
vember, but will many times continue good till Chriſt mas. 

60. Py Rus ſativa, fructu brumali, tuberoſo, ſubacido, fla- 
veſcente, pundtato. Tourn, Saint Auguſtine, This is about 
the Size of a middling Virgoulẽ Pear, but is ſomewhat ſhort- 
er, and ſlender near the Stalk, the Skin is of a fine Citron 
Colour, ſpotted with Red on the fide next the Sun; the Fleſh 
is tender, but not _— and is pretty full of Juice, which 
is often a little ſharp, which to ſome Perſons is diſagreeable, 
but others value it on that Account. This is in eating in 
December, and will continue good two Months, 

61. Prrus ſativa, fruftu brumali, pyramidati, partim 
purpureo, punts nigris cohſperſo, Ste. flaveſcente. Tourn. 
Bon-Chretien d*Eſpagne, i. e. The Spaniſh Bonchretien. 
This is a large Pear of a pyramidal Form, of a fine red or 
purple Colour on the fide next the Sun, and full of ſmall 
black ſpots ; the other ſide is of a pale yellow Colour ; the 
Fleſh is breaking, and when it is on a light rich Soil, and 
grafted on a free Stock, its Juice is very ſweet, It ripens in 
the Beginning of December, and will continue good a Month 
or fix Weeks, If this be grafted on a Quince Stock, it is 
very apt to be dry and Stony, Br 

2. PyRus ſativa, fructu brumali, magno, oblong, turbi- 
nato, ferrugmeo, utringue umbilicato. Tourn, Poire de Li- 
vre, i. e. The Pound Pear. It is alſo called Groſs Ratteau 
Gris, i. e. the Grey Rak'd Pear; and Poire d Amour, i. e. 
the Lovely Pear. This is a very large Pear, each of which 
does commonly weigh a Pound, or more; the Skin is rough, 
and of an obſcure red Colour on the Side next the Sun, but 
ſomewhat paler on the other Side ; the Stalk is very ſhort, 
and the Eye is greatly hollow'd. This is not fit for eating, 
but bakes or ſtews exceedingly well, and is in Seaſon from 
November to Chriſtmas, 2 

63. PyRus ſativa, ruetu brumali, 2 Have ſcente, ma- 
culis rubris conjherſe. ourn, Beſi de Caſſoy, i. e. the Wild- 
ing of Caſſey, a Foreſt in Brittany, where it was diſcover'd, 
and paſſes under the Name of Rouſſet d Anjou. It is alſo 
called Petit Beurre d' Hyver, i. e. Small Winter Butter Pear. 
This is a ſmall roundiſh Pear, of a yellowiſh Colour ſpotted 
with red; the Fleſh is melting, and the Juice is very rich. 
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It is in eating in December and January, This is a prodigi- 
ous Bearer, and commonly produces its Fruit in large Clu- 
Hers, provided it be not too much runed, - for it generally 
produces its Bloſſom-buds at the Extremity of its Shoots, 
which, if ſhortened, the Fruit would be cut away. There 
was a Tree of this Kind in the Gardens of Camden-houſe, 
near Kenſmgton, which generally produced a great Quantity 
of Fruit. *) el | N 

64. Pros ſativa, frufubrumali, turbinato, ineguali ven- 
tre tumido, partim od partim flaveſcente.” Tourn, Ron- 
ville. It is alſo called Hocrenaille and Martin-fire, i. e. the 
Lord Mattin Pear, This Pear is about the Size and Shape 
of a large Rouſſelet-; the Eye is of a middling Size, and hol- 
lowed a little; the Middle of the Pear is generally ſwelled 
more on one Side than of the other, but is equally extended 
towards the Stalk ; the Skin is very ſmooth and ſoft, and is 
of a lively red Colour next the Sun ; but on the other Side 
it changes yellow as it ripens 3 the Fleſh is breaking, and 
full of Juice, which is very ſweet, and a little perfumed ; 
but if grafted on a Quince Stock, is very apt to be ſmall and 


ſtony. | | 
65. Pyrvs ſativa, fructu brumali, Citriformi 8 
. j oa Tourn, Citron d'. yver, i. e. 


duro, Maſcha to, 
the Winter Citron Pear. It is alſo called the Muſe Orange 
Pear in ſome Places. This is a pretty large Pear, in Shape 
and Colour very like a Citron, from whence it had its Name ; 
the Fleſh is hard and dry, and very ſubject to be ſtony, 
for which Reaſons it is not valuable as an ating 2.00» but 
will bake very well. It is in Seaſon from December to 
March. 
66, Pyrus ſativa, fruftu brumali, oblongo, e viridi flaveſcen- 
e ſaporis auſteri. Journ. Roſſelet d' Hyver, i. e. the 
inter Roſſelet. This is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
Pear as is call'd the Dry Martin; but it is very different 
from that in ſeveral Particulars: The Colour of this is a 


oreeniſh yellow; the Stalk is long and flender, and the Fleſh | 


is buttery and melting, and generally full of Juice, which is 
very ſweet, but the Skin is apt to contain an auſtere Juice ; 
ſo that if it be not pared, it is apt to be diſagreeable to 
many Perſons Palates. It is in eating in January and Fe- 
bruary. 

ho, Pyrus ſativa, Piftavienſis, fruftu brumali, glaboſo, 
ſelſili, ſaccharato, odorato. 4 urn. Poire Portail, i. e. the 

ate Pear. This Pear was diſcover'd in the Province of 
Poitou, where it was ſo much eſteemed, that they preferred 
it to moſt other Fruit; though, in the Opinion of the moſt 
curious Judges, it does not deſerve the great Character which 
is given to it; for it rarely happens that it proves good for 
eating, being generally dry, ſtony and hard, unleſs in ex- 
traordinary Seaſons, and upon a very good Soil, This muſt 
always be grafted on a free Stock, and ſhould be planted on 
a light rich Soil, and in very dry Seaſons the Trees ſhould be 
water'd, otherwiſe the Fruit will be ſtony. It is in Seaſon 
from January to March, and bakes well. 

68, Pv aus ſativa, fructu brumali, magno, globoſo, flave- 
ſcente, punts rufis conſperſo. Tourn, Franc-real. I: is alſo 
called Fin-Or d Hyver, i, e. the Golden End of Winter. 
This is a very large Pear, almoſt of a globular Figure ; the 
Skin is yellow, ſpotted with red ; the Stalk is ſhort, and the 
Wood of the Tree mealy : The Fleſh of this Pear is dry, 
and very apt to be ſtony. ; but it bakes exceeding well, and 
continues good from January till March. 3 

69. PyRus ſativa, frudtu brumali, turbinato, ſeſſili, ſuba- 
cido, flaveſcente, punctis aſperioribus conſperſo. Tourn. Ber- 

mote Bugi. It is alſo call'd Bergamote de Paſque, i. e. the 

aſter Bergamot. It is a large Pear, almoſt round, but is a 
little produced-in Length towards the Stalk ; the Eye is flat, 
and the Skin is green, having many rough Protuberances, 
like Spots, diſperſed all over, but as it ripens it becomes yel- 
lowiſh ; the Fleſh is breaking, and in a good Seaſon the Juice 
is ſweet, but it muſt have a free Stock, a South-Eaſt Wall, 
and a good Soil, otherwiſe it is apt to be ſtony and auſtere. 
It is in eating from February till April. 


70. PyRus ſativa, fructu brumali, magno, pyramidato, e 


Javo non nibil rubente. Tourn, Bon- Chrétien d' Hyver, i. e. 
the Winter Bon- chretien Pear. This Pear is very large and 
long, of a pyramidal Figure; the Skin is of a yellowiſh 
Colour, but the Side next the Sun inclines to a ſoft red; the 
"Fleſh is tender and breaking, and is very full of rich ſugar'd 
Juice, This is eſteem'd in France one of the beſt inter 
Pears, but in England it is ſeldom ſo good, tho? I am fully 
ſatisfied, if it were grafted on a free Stock, and planted in 
a good Soil, againſt a Wall expoſed to the South-Eaſt, and 
the Branches train'd at full Length, it might be rendered 
more acceptable than it is at preſent in England, 
71. Pyrus ſativa, fructu brumali, magno, cydoniæ facie, 
 partim flauo, partim purpures. Tourn, Catillac, or Cadillac, 


This is a large Pear, ſhaped 
Skin is for the moſt part of a yellow Coloitt, but change, 
a deep red on the Side next the Sun, the Fleſh is hard 0 
the Juice auſtere, but it is one of the beſt Fruits for 
yet known, and being # plentiful Bearer deſerves a Phice ng 


punttis rubris confper ſo: ; La Paſtourelle, This Pea; 
a 
crooked ; the Skin is ſomewhat rough, of a 


March to June, and is eſteem'd the beſt late Pear ye 


change to a red as it ripens. 


Seaſon from Chri/tmas to April. 


2. 


— — 


ſomewhat like a Quince; * 


» and 


every good Collection of Fruit. It will be good fr in 
4 ri * good from Chrig. 
72. PyRus fativa, fructu brumali, oblong, Laveſcem, 


ne Rouſſtlir; the gtalk is ſhore, * 


llowj 
Pur, ſpotted with red: the Fleſh is tender and bin, © 
and when it grows on a dry Soil, the Juice is ver five 
but on a wet Soil, or in moiſt Years, it is'ſubj wh 
an auſtere Taſte. This Pear is in eating in bury wy 


March. 
partim flave. 


the Size and Shape o 


73. PyRus ſativa, 7 b brumali, ſe 


Ni, 
ſcente, partim purpuraſcente. Turn. La Pow: Fleur, , 


the Double-flowering Pear. This is fo call'd, becaufo the 
Flowers have a double Range of Petals or Leaves. 1, I 
large ſhort Pear ; the Stalk is long and ftrait ; the Skin # 
very ſmooth, and of a yellowiſh Colour, but the Side - N 
the Sun is commonly of a fine red or purple Colour, Thi 
is by ſome eſteem'd for eating, but it is generally too au. 
ſtere in this Country for that Purpoſe, It is the beſt Pr i 
the World for baking or Compoſts. It is good from Frag. 
ry to May. 


74. Prrvs ſativa, ruftu brumali, oblongo, partin flave. 
ſcente, partim purpuraſcente. Saint Martial. It is alſo cat 


in ſome Places Poire Angelique, i, e. the Angelick Pen 
This Pear is oblong, and has a very long Stalk ; the Skin h 
ſmooth and yellowiſh, but on the Side next the Sun it tum 
to a purpliſh Colour; the Fleſh is tender and buttery, any 
the Juice is very ſweet, This is in eating in February any 
March, 

75. PyRus ſativa, fruftu brumali, oblongo, partim alli 
partim purpures, odorato, ſaccharato. La Poire de Chay. 
montelle, or Beſi de Chaumontelle, i. e. the Wilding of 
Chaumontelle. This Pear is in Shape ſomewhat like the 
Autumn Beurrè, but is flatter at the Crown; the Skin is 
little rough, of a pale green Colour, but turns to a purpli 
Colour next the Jun; the Fleſh is melting; the Juice i 
very rich, and a little perfum'd. It is' in eating fon 


known. | 

76. Prgvs ſativa, frudtu brumali, globoſo, ſeſſili, dura, 
maculis amplis 3 2 conſper ſo. —— 
This is a middle-ſiz'd Pear, of a roundiſh Form; the Skin 
is of a grey Colour on one Side, but is inclining to a red c 
the other, having ſome broad Spots of a dark Colour al 
over; the Fleſh is commonly hard and dry, fo that it is nx 
very much eſteem'd. It is in Seafor. in March. 

77. PyRus ſativa, fructu brumali maximo pyramidato, d. 
lute virente. The Union Pear; otherwiſe call'd Dr, Ups 
dale's St. Germain. This is a very large long Pear, of a 
deep green Colour, but the Side next the Sun doth ſometime 
This is not fit for eating, but 
bakes very well; and being a great Bearer, and a very lay 
Fruit, deſerves a Place in every good Collection. Lib 


78. 'AURATE, i. e. the Aurate, is an excellent Pear: 
It ripens the Middle eg It is a large Pear, ſhaped like 
the Muſcat, but is red on the Side next the Sun ; this is at 
preſent very rare in England. 

79. L'ErarRqQue, ou Beau-PREsSENT, i. e. The fine 
Preſent ; it is alſo called Saint Samſon. This is a large, long, 
green Pear, with a Bluſh of red next the Sun, The Fleſn 
is breaking; it hath a very long Stalk, and ripens the he- 
ginning of Auguft. | 

81, LE RousSSELET DR Reims. It is an excellent Par. 


about the Size of the Katharine, or a little larger: It i 


ruſſet on the Side next the Sun, and of a browniſh yel- 
low Colour on the other Side. It ripens the End of Au- 


81. L'ErNER D'ETE, i. e. the Summer Thorn. This 
is a large long Pear, with a ſmooth green Skin: the Fleſh 
is melting, and ſomewhat perfumed. This is placed a- 
mongy the good Pears. It,ripens the Beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

82. La Polin E p'ogur, i. e. the Egg- Pear, ſo named 
from the Figure of its Fruit, which is ſhaped like an Egg. 
This is a large good Pear of a greeniſh Colour, ſtriped with 
Red on the Side next the Sun ; the Fleſh is tender and halt- 
buttery, and hath a high Flavour. This comes from Cc 
many, where it is greatly eſteemed, It ripens in the Begin” 
ning of September, | 


83. L'ORANGE 
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'Oxance Turiye. The Orange Tulip, we af 
1 Pear, which is very red- on the Side aut the : 


— greeniſh on the other Side; the Fleſh is half-break- 
Sun, and a little ſtony, but hath an agreeable Flavour: It ri- 
— the Beginning of September. 

eg. La MAansUETTE. This Pear greatly reſembles the 
Vinter Boncretien in its Fruit, Wood and Leavrs, but is 
(maller at the Eye. It is balf-breaking, and hath. an agreea- 
ble Flavour. It ripens the End of September, This Pear is 


greatly eſteemed in Flanders, 
85. 


Le MusCAT D'ALLEMAN, i. e. the German Muſ- 
at, This is an excellent Pear, more 
dhe Shape of the Winter-royal, but is leſs towards the Eye, 
and is more ruſſet, and of a red Colour next the Sun: It 
i bottery, melting, and a little musky. This is in eat- 
ing in reh, April, and ſometimes in May, if it keeps fo 


or 4 La BERGAMOTTE DI HoLLtAanDE, 1. e. the Hol- 
lands Bergamot. It is large and round, of the Shape of the 
ordinary Bergamot. The Colour is greenifh, the Fleſh is 
half-buttery and tender ; the Juice is highly flavour'd, This 
a very good Pear, and will keep till Mar. 

87. La PoixE DE NAPLES, i. e. the Pear of Naples. 
This is a pretty large, long, greeniſh Pear z the Fleſh is 
half-breaking, the Juice is ſweet; and a little vinous. It is 
in eating in March. I am in Doubt whether this Pear is 
not in ſome Places taken for-a Saint Germain; for there is a 
Pr in ſome Gardens very like the St. Germain, which will 
keep till April, and this Pear agrees with the Characters of 
that. | 

There are many other ſorts of Pears which are ſtill con- 

tinu'd in ſome old Gardens; but as thoſe here mentioned 
are the beſt ſorts known at preſent, ſo it would be needleſs to 
enumerate a great — ordinary Fruit; ſince every 
one who intends to plant Fruits, will rather chuſe thoſe 
which are the moſt valu'd, the Expence and Trouble being 
the ſame for a bad ſort of Fruit as a good one. Indeed I have 
inſerted many more than are really worth planting, in order 
to pleaſe ſuch who are fond of a great Variety : but whoever 
tath a mind to make choice of ſuch only as are good, may 
ally diſtinguiſh them, by attending to the Account given of 
ach ſort, and hereby every Perſon is at liberty to pleaſe 
timſelf 3 for it is not every one who prefers a Beurre Pear, 
tho that is generally eſteem'd the very beſt in its proper Sea- 
fon; There are ſome who admire the Meffire Jean, for the 
Firmneſs of its Fleſh, which to others is a great Objection 
againſt it; ſo that as ſome eſteem the Breaking, and others, 
the melting Pears, I have diſtinguiſh'd them by their De- 
feriptions in ſuch a Manner, that every one may make choice 
of the Kinds of Fruits which are agreeable to their Palates 
and the different Seaſons. in which each Kind is in eating, 
being exhibited, (allowing a little for the Difference of Sea- 
ſons, which are earlier ſome Years than others) it is not very 
difficult for a Perſori'to make a Collection of good Pears to 
ſucceed each other throughout the Seaſon of theſe Fruits, 
both for Eating and Baking,” 


Pears are propagated by budding or grafting them upon 


Stocks, or upon Quince-Stocks, or White-Thorn, upon all 
which theſe Fruits will take; but the latter ſort of Stock is 
now ſeldom uſed, becauſe they rarely keep Pace in their 
Growth with the Fruit budded or grafted upon them; as 
io becauſe the Fruit upon ſuch Stocks are commonly drier, 
and more apt to be mealy, than when they are upon Pear- 
docks, 7 Rocks are greatly uſed in the Nurſeries for 
al Sorts of Pears which are deſigned for Dwarfs or Walls, in 
order to check the Luxuriancy of their Growth, ſo that they 
may be kept within Compaſs. better than upon Free-ſtogks. 
But againſt the general. Uſe of theſe Stocks, for all - ſorts of 
Pears indifferently, there are very great Objections: Iſt, Be- 
cauſe ſome Sorts of Pears will not thrive upon theſe Stocks, 
but in two or three Years will decay, or at moſt will. but 
jul keep alive. 2dly, Moſt of the Sorts of hard breaking 
Pears are render'd ſtony, and good for little; ſo that when- 
ever any of theſe Sorts are thus injudicioully rais'd, the Fruit, 
altho the Kind be ever ſo good, is condemn'd as good for 
nothing, by ſuch as are not well acquainted with it, when the 

alt is entirely owing to the Stock on which it was grafted. 

n the Contrary, molt melting buttery Pears ate greatly im- 
provid by being upon Quince-Stocks, provided they are 
planted on a ſtrong Soil: but if the Ground be very dry and 
nk no ſort of Pear will do well upon Quinee- Stocks in 
luch Places a | 8 

Theſe general Directions being given, there is no Occiſiori. 
0 repeat any Part of the Method in which theſe Stocks are 
nas d, and the Fruits budded or grafted, thereon; which has 

n already mentioned under the Article of Nurſeries, 


long than round, of i 


Stocks of their own Kind, which are commonly call'd Free- 


impoffible to preſerve them in good 
Free- Stocks ; for the more theſes 'Trees are 


tremity of the former Year's Shoots, ſo that when 
they are ſhorten'd, the Fruit will be cut — 


_ Soil) is in Ortober, leaving 


0 


Beginning of March their ſhould be cut off, in the 
Manner already directed for Peaches and other Fruit-trees ; 
obſerving alſo to lay fome Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground about their Roots when they are.planted ; as hath 
been feveral times already directed for other Trees. 
The firſt Summer after planting, the Branches ſhould be 
trained to the Wall or Kſpalier (againſt which they are 
planted) in a horizontal Pofition, as they are produc'd with- 
outſhortening of them; and the Aab following theſe 
Shoots ſhould be ſhorten'd down to five or fix Eyes, in order 
to obtain a ſufficient Quantity of Branches to furniſſi the 
lower Part of the Wall or Efpalier : But when this is done, 
the Shoots ought not to be fhorten'd; unleſs where there is 
want of Branches to fill a Vacancy; for whenever the 
Shoots are ſtopp'd, it occaſtons the Buds immediately below 
the Cut co fend forth two or more Shoots, whereby there 
will be a Confuſion of Branches, and rarely any Fit is 
produced with this Man ent. | 

The Diſtance which the Branches of Pears ſhould: be 
train'd, muſt be proportion'd to the Size of their Fruit. Such 
Sorts whoſe: Fruit are ſmall, be allowed five or ſox 
Inches; but the larger Sorts muſt not be leſs than ſeven or 


eight Inches aſunder. If this be duly obſerv'd and the Branch- 


es carefully train*d horizontally as they are produced, there 
will be no occaſion for ſo much cutting as is commonly prac- 
tis'd on theſe Trees, which, inſtead of checking their 
Growth, does, on the contraay, cauſe them to ſhoot the 


ſtronger. . 1 . © * hs b 1 

It is very ſurprizing to read the tedious Methods which 
moſt of the Writers on Fruit: trees have directed for pruni 
of theſe Frees; for by their prolix and perplexed Methods, 
one would — — they had endeavoured to render them- 
ſelves as unintelligible as poſſible: And this, I am ſure, may 
be affirmed, That it is next to impoſſible for. a Learner ever 
to arrive at any tolerable Skill in Pruning, by the tedious and 
perplex d Directions which are publiſh'd by Monf, Dumtiney, 


and thoſe who have copied from him; for theſe: Have all ſet 


out wrong in the Beginning, by allowing their Trees leſs 


than half the Diſtance at which they ſhould befplanted; and 
then have preſcribed:Rules:to k 


them within that Com- 
paſs : which is what cannot be e d, where Perſons are 
defirous of having Plenty of Fruit; | 
1 ſhall therefore only lay down'a few neceſſiry Directions 
for the Pruning and Managing of theſe Trees; which ſhall 
be done in as few Words as poffible, that a Learner may the 
more eaſily undetſtand it; and which (together with proper 
Obſervations) will be ſufficient to inſtruct any Perſon in the 
right Management of them. 2 


Pear-trees do generally produce their Bloſſom · buds firſt at 
the Extremity of the laſt Year's Shoots; ſo that if theſe are 
ſhorten'd; the Bloſſoms: are cut off. But tis in not all the 
Damage; for (as I beſbre ſaid) this occaſions the Buds im- 
mediately- below the Cut to put forth two or more Shoots, 
whereby the number of Branches will be increaſed; and the 
Tree crouded too much with Wood : Beſides, thoſe Buds 
which, by this Management, do produce Shoots, would have 
— produced Curſons and Spurs, upon which the Bloſſom- 
buds are produced, if the leading Branch had not been ſhor- 
ten'd; therefore theſeſhould never be topped; unleſs to fur- 
niſſi Woed'to:fllla Vacaricy; n 

It is not neceſſary to prev ide 4 new Supply of Wood in 


Mn as mu 2 for Peuches, * — hon 
which only produce their Fruit upon young Tf 
Pears do produ ee Ga or Spurs, which 


four Years 


are produced upon Branches which are three or vo 
9 © 
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d, which Curſont do continue fruitful many Years 3 fo 
where theſe Trees have n I have 
| ſeen Branches which have been train'd horizontally, upwards 
of twenty Feet from the Trunk of the Tree, and have been 
fruitful their whole Length. And if we do but carefully ob- 
ſerve the Branches of an healthful Standard Tree, which has 
been permitted to grow without pruning, we ſhall find many 
that are ten or twelve Years old, or more, which are very 
full of theſe Curſons, upon which is annually a good number 


of Fruit produced. ; a 7 | 
During the Summer Seaſon theſe Trees ſhould be often 
look'd over, to train in the Shoots, as they are produced, re- 
gularly, to the Wall or Eſpalier, and to diſplace fore · right 
and luxuriant Branches as they ſhoot out, whereby the Fruit 
will be equally expoſed to the Air and Sun, which will render 
them more beautiful, and better · taſted, than when they are 
ſhaded by the Branches; and by thus managing the Trees 
in Summer, they will always appear beautiful, and in inter 


they will want but little pruning. 1 e d 

here Pear- trees are thus regularly trained, without 
ſtopping of their $hoots, and have Room for their Branch- 
es to extend on each Side, there will never be any occaſion 


for disbarking of the Branches, or curing es the Roots, (as 
Hath been directed by ſeveral Writers on Gardening) ; which 
Methods, however they may anſwer the Intention for the 
preſent, yet will certainly greatly injure the Trees; as muſt 
all violent Amputations, which ſhould ever be avoided, as 
much as poſſible, on Fruit- trees; and this, I am ſure, can 
never be wanted, where Trees have been rightly planted, 
and regularly trained, while young. 

The Seaſon for pruning of theſe Trees, is any time after 


the Fruits are gathered, until the Beginning of 'March, | 


but the ſooner it is done, after the Fruit is gathered, the bet- 
ter, for Reaſons already given for pruning of Peach-trees ; 
though indeed, the deferring of theſe until Spring, where 
there are large Quantities of Trees to prune, is not ſo in- 
jurious to them, as to ſome more tender Fruits. 

All the Sorts of Summer Pears will ripen very well, either 
on Standards; Dwarfs, or Eſpaliers; as will all the Autumm 
Pears, upon Dwarfs, or Eſpaliers: But where a Perſon is 
very curious in his Fruit, I would always adviſe the planting 
them againſt Eſpaliers, in which Method they take up but 
little Room in a Garden, and, if they are well managed, 
do appear very beautiful, and the Fruit is larger and better- 
taſted than thoſe produced on Dwarfs, as hath been already 
obſerved :. But all the Sorts of inter Pears muſt be planted 
againſt the Eaft, South-Eaſt, or South-Weſt Walls, other- 
wiſe they ſeldom ripen well in England.”  «» 

In the Gathering of Pears, great Regard, ſhould be had 
to the Bud which is formed at the Bottom of the Footſtalk, 
for. the next Year's. Bloſſoms 3 which, by forcing: off the 
Pear before it be mature, is, many times, ſpoiled ; for du- 
ring the Time the Fruit is growing, there 1 a Bud 
formed by the Side of the Footſtalk upon the ſame Spur, for 
the next Year's Fruit; ſo that when the Pears are ripe, if 
they are gently. turn'd upwards, the Footſtalk will readily 
part from the Spur, without injuring of the Bud. 

The Seaſon for gathering all Summer Pears is juſt as they 
ripen; for none of theſe will remain good above a Day or 
two after they are taken from the Tree: nor will many of 
the Autumn Pears keep good above ten Days, or a Fortnight 
after they are gathered. But the inter Fruits ſhould hang 
as long upon the Trees as the Seaſon will permit; ſor they 
muſt not receive the Freſt, which will cauſe them to rot, 
and render their Juices flat and ill-taſted, ; but if the Wea- 
ther continues mild until the Middle of October, it will then 
be a good Seaſon for gathering them in, which muſt always 
be done in dry Weather, and when the Trees are perfectly 
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the doing of this, you ought carefully to avoid. brui- 


to-ſweat, where the may remain for: eight or ten Days; 
during which time the Windows. ſhould. be open, to admit 
the Air, in. order to carry aff all the Moiſture which, is per- 
ired from the Fruit: Aſter this, the Pears ſhould be taken 

551 and wiped dry with a, Woollen Cloth, and then 


up in cloſe Baſkets, . obſerving; to put ſome; ſweet 
heatsfttaw in the Bottoms, and round che Sides of the 


Baſkets, to prevent their bruiſing againſt the Baſkets: You 
ſhould: alſoroblerme to put but —_— 


et of Fruit into a Baſ- 
ket, leſt, by their. different Fermentations, they ſhould. rot 
each other: But if you have enough of one Sort tq fill a 
Baſket which holds tyo or thee Buſhels, it will be ſtill bet 
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After.you have filled tho Baſkets, you muſt Cobct 4 
over with Wheatsftraw very cloſe, - an faſten them duden 
then place theſe Baſkets in a cloſe Room, where m 


be kept dry, and from Froſt; but the leſs Air is let i 
Room, the better the Fruit will keep. It will be y 
ceflary to fix a Label to each Baſket, denoting the $0, 
Fruit therein contained; Which will fave the rouble 
them, whenever you want to know: the : 
. Befides, they not to be opened before v0 
Seaſon to be eaten ; for the oftner they are opened wi ray 
ou to the Air, the worſe they will keep. I don't 4. © 
t this will be objected to by many, Who images 
cannot be laid too thin; for which Reaſon they make Shed. 
to diſpoſe them ſingly upon, and are very fon * 
freſh Air whenever the Weather is mild, ſuppoſing 1705 
of tc 
of Fan 


neceſſary to preſerve the Fruit; but the contra 

found true, by thoſe Perſons who have large Stoc 

laid up in their Store - houſes in London, which remain cloſe 
ly ſhut up for ſeveral Months, in the Manner beſore tel: 
and when theſe are opened, the Fruit is always found plum, 
and. ſounder than any of thoſe Fruits which were — 
ſingly upon Shelves, For (as Mr. Boyle obſeryes) 2 
is the Cauſe of Putrefaction; and in order to prove this the 
honourable Perſon. put Fruits of ſeveral Kinds into Glg 
where the Air was exhauſted, in which Places they n 
ed ſound for ſeveral Montfs; but, upon being expoſe . 
the Air, did rot in a very ſhort time: Which plainly @ n 
the Abſurdity of the common Method now uſed to — 
Fruit. | as * 


may 
nto the 
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QU 
Oer T. (it is an Hadian Name] Bat 


The Charatters are; 


The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, ſhaped like a Piel, ol 
divided at the Top A Are Segment. : From the Fiower-og 
riſes the Pointal, which 2 becomes à roundifh Hul, 
enclojing ſeveral oblong Seeds, | A 


We have but one Species. of this Plant in England, wich 

— Qvamocrit, folis tenuiter incifis, & pennatis, Tum 
namoclit, with very fine-cut winged Leaves, cimmmh 

called, in Barbados, Sweet William, | 


This Plant is very common in Jamaica, Barhbades, ut 
the Caribbee Wands, whete it climbs upon Buſhes, Hedga, 
or whatever grows near it, and produces great Quantitia 
of beautiful ſcarlet Flowers, almoſt of the Figure of a {mall 
Convolvulus Flower : but the Tube being much larger, 
and the Seeds being of a differetit Figure from thoſe of the 
Conyolvulus, Monſ. Tournefert hath ſeparated it from that 
Genus, The Seeds of this Plant are generally brought into 
England every Spring from the WW:/t-Indies : They ſhould 
be ſown on a Hot-bed in March, and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be planted each into a ſmall Pot filled 
with light ſandy Earth, and plunged into a freſh Hot-bed, 
to bring the Plants forward. As the Plants advance ia 
Height, ſo they ſhould be removed into larger Pots, and Sticks 
placed down by them, for *em to climb upon : They mult 
alſo be removed to a freſh Hot-bed, when the old one has loſt 
its Heat; and when the Plants are too high to be contain'd, 
under Frames, they ſhould be 3 into the Stove, 
where, if they are plung'd into a moderate Hot - bed of Tan- 
ners- bark, and not too much drawn, they will produce à 

eat Quantity of beautiful ſcarlet Flowers, and ripen their 

eds Very well: but if they are, expoſed. to the open Ally 
they ſeldom flower in this Country. This Plant continues 
but one Yeat, the Root periſhing foon after the Sea ae 
e Hy RG. 
--QUERCUS, [fo call'd of xi», Gr. ts male riugh ; be- 
cauſe of the Roughneſs of its Bark] The Oak-tiee. 

1215 re f 1e. 


"" Nie 
I hab Male Ziowers, (or Kartin) which, .confit of 1 8% 
Number of ſmall flender Threads : The  Embryo's, which af 
produced at nemate Diſtances from theſe, an the ſame Tree, ® 
afterwards become Acorns, which are produced in hard ſcaly 
Cups : To,which may be added, the, Leaves are ſnolid. , 
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The Species are; 10 


vERCUS latifoha mas 
- A with — on ſhort Footſtalks. 
4 QuERCVs latifolia, folis ex ' albo eleganter varicgalis. 
The ftriped Oak. 
W 2 fe Ever- green Oak. | 
QUERCUS caljee echinaty, unde majore. C. B. P. 
ok with large Acorns having prickly Cups. | 


6. QUERCVs beiti, gallis binir, ternis aut pluribus fimul variegated with White in a moſt beautiful manner, and 
r 


.- T. B. P. Dwarf-Oak, wulgo, | 
| Quercus Firginiana, rubris vettis muricata. Pluł. Phyz. 
The Virginian'Scarlet Oak. een Ubi” 
' 8, Quzercvs caffanee folits, © + arbor Virginians. 
plal. Phyt. Virginian Oak, with Cheſhut Leaves. 
on Ozk of Virginia. | 
">, Quercus Virginicha; ſalicts lngiore folio, fruftu ni. 
win. Plat. Amalth. Virginian Willow-leaf'd Oak. 
11. QUERCUS' promilis, caftanee folio, Virginienſit. Pluk. 
The Chinquapin Oak. | ' 

12. QUzrcvs paron, for Phayus Gracrum, & E ſculus 
Plnii, C. B. P. The ſweet Oak. | 

12, QUuzRCVs cuhce hiſpido, glande minore. C. B. P. 
Oak with ſmall Acorns, having a . Cup. 

14. QueRcUs Burgundiaca, calyce hiſpido. C. B. P. 
The Burgundy Oak, whoſe Acorns have prickly Cups. 

15. Quercus pedem vix ſuperans. C. B. P. Dwarf 
Oak. | | 
1b. QUexevs follfs moili lanugine pubeſcentibus. C. B. P. 
Oak with ſoft woolly Leaves. / | bo? 

17. N gallam exiguæ nucis magnitudine ferens. C. 
J. þ. ak which bears ſmall Galls not larger than Nuts. 

18. Quercvs fokis muricatis, non lanuginofis, galls ſu- 
yricri ſimili. C: B. P. Oak with priekly Leaves, which 
ue not woolly, bearing Galls like the former. | 

19. Quercus bh muricatis, minor. C. B. P. Smaller 
(ak, with prickly Leaves. | Stan 

20. QUeRcvs latifelia, magno fruttu, calyce tuberculit ob- 


ft, Torn, Cor. Broad-leafed Oak, with large Acorns, 


whoſe Cups are beſet with Tubercles. 20 
21, QUERCUus Orientalis, glande cylindriformi, longo pedi- 


ah infederite. Tonrn Cor. Eaſtęern Oak, with cylindrical 


Acorns growing on long Footſtalks. | 
22, QUERCWs Orientalis, caftanee folio, glande recondita 
in cupela craſſa & ſquamoſe. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Oak, with 
2 cheſnut Leaf, whoſe Acorns are cloſely ſhut up in a thick 
ſcaly Cup. | | 
23. Quercus Orientalis arguſtifolin, glande minori, cupu- 
1 99 Tourn, Cor. Cafe ak, with a narrow Leaf, 
ind a ſmaller Acorn, whoſe Cup is hairy. a 
24. Qu ER cus Orientalis latifolia, glande maxima, cupula 
rinita, Tourn, Cor. 2 hay. a broad Leaf, and 
the Iargeſt Acorn, whoſe Cup is hairy. , 
25, QUER cus Orientalis hotifoba; foliis ad coflam —— 
nie, glande maxima, cupula crinita. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
road-Jeaved' Oak, whoſe Leaves are finely cut to the Stalks, 
ud a very large Acorn, whoſe Cup is hairy. 
26. QRC Hs Orientalis, folio ſubrotundo minori; glande 
gn firiata.  Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Oak with a ſmaller 
nundiſh Leaf, and a large ſtriated Acorn. 

27. QUsrtcus Orientalis, folio ſubrotundo, leviter inciſo, 
futu minori cylindriformi. Tourn. Cir. Eaſtern Oak, with 
; roundiſh Leaf, lightly cut in, and a ſmaller cylindrical 
nut, 

8, Quercts, an potius, Ilex Marilandica, folio longs 
— alicts. Raii Hiſt. The ſwamp willow Oak of Ma- 

. Wil | f 
29. Quercus ſempervirent, foliis oblongis non ſinuatis. 
bit, Live Oak. 1 frli trif | 2 5 

zo. QUERCUS (forte rilandica, folio trifido, ad ſaſ- 
Hfras . By Hh. The black Oak of Aaryland. 

zi. QR cus folio non ſerrato, in ſummitate triangulo. 
lateihy /. Nat. oats Fi Ware“ Oak. a 

N. Quercus Carolinienſis, virentibus venis, muricuta. 
Gated, Hift, Nat, Carolin. The White Oak of Carolina. 
33. Quexevs humilior, ſalicis folio breviore, Catesb. Hiſt, 
Net, po Dwarf Highland Pn — = - 

34. QueRCvs eſculi diviſura, folits amplioribus aculeatis, 
Pal. Phjt: Red ak of — | PSS. 00 OHU44 

35. Quekeus Mariana, oleæ folio, glantle parvd com- 
* 8 eleganter radiato. Pluk, Mantiſ. Swamp 
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Quercvs alba Virginiana. Park, Theat. The White 
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1 i 5. N Marigne, murigati caſtanee - foliis { ubtub 
| 40 1 = Ie ville Mary 

1. Quzrcvs latſfalla. Park. Theat. The Common land. © 

gu brevi pediculo eff. C. B. 


Flat. Mart, Champion cheſnut” Oak of 


be two firſt. Sorts ate common in Eaglind; but the 
Sort whoſe Acorns grow on ſhort Footſtalks, is leſs frequent 
than the other. I have ſeen ſeveral Trees of that kind 


| X near Dulwich in Surry ; but whether the Acorne + 
UERCUS latifolia perpetuo-virens, C. B. P. The 44. ether the Acorns of this 


Sort will produce Trees of the fame Kind, 1 cannot deter- 


mine. The Sort with ſtriped Leaves was obtain'd by Acci- 


dent, but may be propagated by budding or grafting it up- 
on the Sande ak: The Leaves of this are n . 


ee is eſteem d a great Curioſity by Tuch as delight in 
variegated Fr 1 
The fourth Kind deſetyes à Place in Wilderneſſes, amongſt 
other Sorts of Ever-green Trees, where it will make 4 
beautiful Appearance; but the Timber is hot neat fo good 
as that of the Common Sort. | 
The fifth Kind was originally brought into England from | 
Sain, but is hardy enough to endure the Cold of our Winters 


very well: This is N ol ſueh as are curious in col- 


lecting the ſeveral Kinds of Trees. 
The ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh; 


have been brought from America (where there are a Variety - 


of different Oaks) and are very hardy: Many of them are 
of quicker Growth than the Common Sort ; and although 
their Timber is not ſo good, yet they deſetve a Place in 
large Wilderneſſes, where they will afford an agreeable Va- 
riety. As theſe Trees are propagated from Acorns; fo thoſe 
Perſons who are deſirous to cultivate em, ſhould endeavour to 


obtain the Acorns freſh from America; which muſt be put 


up in Sand, to preſerve them during their Paſſage z and — 
they arrive in England, they ſhould be put into the Groun 
immediately, otherwiſe they will ſeldom grow. | 
Beſides the Sorts of Oats here mentioned, there are di- 
vers others which are produced in ſeveral Parts of Europe, 
and differ in the Shape and Size of their Leaves and Fruit; 
but theſe are not to be found in any of our Znglib 
Plantations at preſent: though, when I was at Leyden 
in Holland, in the Year 1727, I ſaw above forty Sorts of 
Oaks, in the curious Garden of the learned Dr. Boerhaave; 
near Leyden, moſt of which were in a very proſperous Con- 
dition, and had endured the Cold of that Climate two or 
three Years in the open Air]; ſo that if theſe were procur- 
ed in England, they would be equally as hardy as the Com- 
mon Sort, and add to the Variety of our Plantations. 
All the Sorts of Oaks are propagited from Acorris, which 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible, when they are ripe; for 
if they are kept long out of the Ground, they ſeldom grow. 
The Manner of ſowing theſe Acorns, (if deſigned for a 
ſmall Plantation, to be removed) is, to prepare a Bed or twa 
of freſh Earth, neither too ſtrong ahd heavy, nor too light 
and dry; in theſe Beds you ſhould place the Acorns about 


two Inches aſunder, coveting them about two Inches thick 


with the ſame freſh Earth ; obſerving to leave none of them 
uncovered, to intice the Vermin, which may, in a ſhort 
time, deſtroy all the Seeds. | 
In the Spring, when the Plants begin to appear, you muſt 
carefully clear them from Weeds; and if the Seaſon proves 
ory you ſhould refreſh them' now and then with a little 
ater, which will greatly promote their Growth. In theſe 
Beds the Plants ſhould remain until the following Spring, 
(obſerving conſtantly to keep them clear from Weeds;) at 
which time you ſhould prepare a Spot of good freſh Earth, 
(in Size proportionable to the Quantity of Plants) which 
ould be well trenched and levelPd : Then, toward the Mid- 
dle or Latter-end of March, you ſhould rz take up 
the Plants, ſo as not to injure their Roots, and plant them 
out in Rows three Feet afunder, and eighteen Inches di- 
ſtance Plant from Plant; obſerving never to ſuffer the Plants 
to abide long out of the Ground, becauſe their Roots would 
dry, and endariger the Growth of the Plants, 8c 
When they are planted, you ſhould lay a little Mulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground, near their Roots, to pre- 


vent the Earth from drying too fiſt ; and if the Seaſon be 


vefy diy, you ſhould give them a little Water, to ſettle the 
Earth to Heir CT an N | 
If theſe Things are carefully obſerved, there will not fo 


many of the Plants miſcarry, as do generally in the common 
et 


od: For few Perſons conſider either the propet Method 
of Seaſon for removing theſe: Trees; moſt People imagining 


it may be performed with equal Succeſs, any time after the 


Leaves begin to decay, But this is a very wrong Opinion: 
for, from ſeveral Experiments which I have made, in tranſ- 
planting of theſe Trees in various Seaſons, I find they - 
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<ceed beſt, when they ate tranſplanted juſt before 
— 1 to ſhoot ; at hr Seaſon there "#75 few | 
fail, provided they are removed with Care, | 

When the Plants have taken Root in this. Nurſery, they 
will require little more Care than to keep em clear from 
Weeds, and dig the Ground between the Rows every Spring 3 
in doing of Which, you ſhould cut off ſuch Roots as extend 
very far from the 'Trunk of the Trees, which will render 
them better. for tranſplanting again : You ſhould alſo prune 
off ſuch: Side-branches. as do extend themſelves very far, and 
would retard the upright Shoot : but you ſhould by no means 
cut off all the ſmall lateral Branches, ſome of which are ab- 
ſalutely neceſſary to be left on, to detain the Sap for the 
Augmentation of the Trunk ; for 1 have often obſerved, 
where Trees have been thus cloſely pruned, that their Heads 
have over-grown their Bodies, ſo that they have bent down- 
ward, and become crooked, 

When theſe Trees have remained' in the Nurſery three 
or four Years, they will then be large enough to tranſplant 
to the Places where they are to remain; for it is not proper 
to let them grow very large before they are planted out ; be- 
cauſe theſe are very hazardous. Trees to remove. when old, 
or after they have taken deep Root, F 

The Seaſon for this Work is (as I ſaid) juſt before they 
begin to ſhoot, in the Spring; at which time, if they are 
carefully taken up, there will be. little danger of their ſuc- 
ceeding. When they are planted, the Surface of the Ground 
ſhould be mulched about their Roots, to prevent its drying 
too faſt: And if the Seaſon is very dry, they ſhould be wa- 
tered, to ſettle-the Earth to their Roots, which may be re- 
peated two or three times in very dry Weather: but you 
muſt carefully avoid giving them too much. Water, which is 
very injurious to theſe Trees, when newly removed. 

You ſhould alſo ſtake them, to prevent their being ſhaken 
and diſturbed by the Winds, which would retard their root- 
ing, In tranſplanting of theſe Trees, you. ſhould by no 
means cut their Heads, which is too much practiſed: All 
that ſhould be done, muſt be only to cut off any bruiſed or 
ill-placed. Branches, which ſhould be taken off cloſe to the 
Place where. they are produced : But there can be no great- 
er Injury done to theſe Trees, than to ſhorten their Shoatsz 
for when. the leading, Bud (Re is abſolutely neceſſary to 
draw and attract the Nouriſhment) is taken off, the Branch 
often decays entirely, or at leaſt down to the next vigorous 
Bud. | 

The Trees thus raiſed and /managed, will (if planted in 
a proper Soil) grow to a conſiderable Magnitude, and are 
very proper for a Wilderneſs in large Gardens, or to plant 
in Clumps in Parks, Cc. but if they are deſign'd for Tim- 


ber, it is by much the better Method to ſow the Acorns in Pla 


the Places where they are to remain; in order to which, 
you ſhould provide yourſelf in Autumn with a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Acorns, which ſhould. be always taken from ſtrait, 
upright, vigorous-growing Trees; theſe ſhould be gathered 
from under the Trees as ſoon as may be, after they are fal- 
len, and, if poſſible, in a dry Time, Iaying them thin in 
ſome open Room to dry; after which, they may be put up 
in dry Sand, and preſerved in a dry Place until the End of 
January, when you ſhould prepare the Ground for plant- 
them, | 

he Manner of doing, this, when the Plantation is very 
large, ſhould be, to dig ſquare Spots about two Feet over, 
at every ten Feet Diſtance, into each of which you ſhould 
t four or five ſound Acorns, about two Inches deep, be- 
ing careful to cover them all over, leſt, by leaving any of 
them above Ground, the Vermin ſhould be inticed, and 
thereby the greateſt Part of the Plantation ſhould be de- 
ſtroy' d. When the whole Plantation is finiſhed, it will be 
of great Service to ſtick into each Plot a few ſmall Buſhes, 
Which will protect the Plants when tliey appear above 
Ground, from Cattle, and alſo from the Lojury of Weather : 
And when the Plants are, come up, the Weeds ſhould be 
carefully clean'd away, from them during the growing, Sea- 
ſon, which will greatly promote their Growth; and the fol- 
lowing. Spring, juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot, you 
ſhould. take them all up, except two of the moſt thriving out 
of each Plot, (which may be tranſplanted. into another Place, 
2. occaſion far: them :) but in doing of this, you 
uld be very careful not to diſturb the Roots of the remain- 
ing Plants: And it will be very neceſſary to rene y the Buſhes 
about. them here they are left, to protect them from Cat- 
3 the ſallowing Summer they be kept clear from 
In this manner they may remain three or four Years, (ob- 
ſerving; every Þpring-to dig and looſen the Earth about-theit 
Roots, which will be of great Service to them ;) by which 
time you will eaſily judge which of the two Plants left in 
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And if at this time you find any of them with very 


you . 
r Root: 
— 
| round; and if their. Roots are ſtrong, then g 
ſend forth ſtrait _ Shoots the following 5 will 
make kindly handſome Plants. wo #9536 
When theſe Plants are advanced out of the Reach of Cu 
tle, they will require but little more Care, except toprunc 0 
ng lateral Branches, where they are produced, — 


2 
— Sy 
to ſtrengthen. the leading Shoot: but you ſhould- 
be too daß in pruning theſe Trees, which will dne 
tard their Growth. The Expence of ſuch Planten 
but ſmall, eſpecially where Labour is cheap; and. the Prof 
which muſt ariſe from them, to the Succeſſors. of theſe 
are ſo beneficent to their Poſterity, as to lay out a 
Share of their Fortune this way, will be very great: — 
this has been fully treated of by the eminent Mr. Buch, 8 
I ſhall not repeat it in this Place, but refer the Curious to his 
valuable Treatiſe of Forgft Trees, where will find 
nough ſaid, to encourage all Gentlemen of Eſtates t0 1, 
out ſome of their preſent Fortune, to inrich their Fund! 

The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, fixtee, 
ſeventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth Sorts grow wy. 
Hills in Spain, Portugal, Germany, and Hungary, from 
whence their Acorns may be obtained; which Kea he 
ſown after the manner above directed; for altho' ſome cf the 
Sorts naturally grow in Countries which are warmer thay 
England, yet they will thrive as well as the common Sort 
the open Air. 

The next eight Sorts ere diſcovered by Dr. Tournefint 
Levant, and — of theſe Sorts have be, introduced — 
Engliſh Gardens, where they. thrive, and are as hardy at 
common Sort. x 

The other nine Sorts are Natives of the cold Parts of n. 
rica: moſt of them 9 in New England, Virginin a 
Maryland, and other Places on the Continent, where ty 
Woods have not been. cleared. Theſe moſt of them delgt 
in a Soil which is moiſt : for in dry Land they do not thin 
well. They may be-propagated by ſowing of their Acan, 
after the ſame; manner as the common Sort; but as th 
muſt be procured from America, (there being none of ti 
Trees in England which produce Fruit at preſent) thy 
ſhould be put up in Sand, ſoon after they are ripe, and iu. 
warded to England : for. all Sorts of Acorns are ſubjed u 
periſh, if they are not.planted, or put up in Sand, in 2 0 
little Time after they fall from the Trees: fo that it is u 
difficult to tranſport theſe. Seeds, than thoſe of moſt ode 
nts, 

When the Acorns arrive, they ſhould be planted a fm 
as poſſible; for if they ate good, it will be near two Monty 
from the Time of ſowing to the appearing, of the Plan; 
and the earlier theſe come up in the Spring, the more Tine 
they will have to get Strength before Winter, ſo will be i 
leſs Danger of ſuffering; from. the Cold. For while thee 
Plants are very young and tender, they are often injured by 
ſevere Froſt; tho', When they have obtained Strength, they 
will endure the greateft Cold of our Winters extremely well 
Therefore, if the firſt Winter after the Plants come ip fron 
Acorns, ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be proper to ſcree 
them from the which may be done by laying ſan 
Branches of Oak, with the Leaves on them, 0 
ſome dry Fern or Eure over them, which will prevent the 
Froſt from penetrating very deep in the Ground; and the 
lying hollow, will admit a n of Air to 

lants, to prevent their taking the Mould, which is ven 
injurious to them, After. the firft Year, theſe Sorts may be 
treated in the. ſame. manner as the common Oak, by tral 
planting them into Nurſeries, or the Places where they aue u 

The twenty-five laſt mention'd Sorts. of Oak are all 
them inferior to the common. Sort of our own Growth, Ut 
regard to their Timber, fo. ſhould not be. cultivated for & 
Purp6ſe.; but as ſome-of them have large beautiful Leave: 
ſo they make an. agreeable Variety, when mixed with oth 
Trees in Gardens, and: other ſmall. Plantations. And 
ſome; of theſe Sorts. are of. very humble, Growth, ſo the 
may. be planted. for. Underwood, in ſuch Plantations whe! 
they will have a good. Effect; and many af the Sorts cont 
nua green throughout the Year, which renders them mo 
valuable; and thoſe Sorts. wl Leaves are downy und: 
neath, make a- moſt able Proſpect, when viewed at 
Diſtance ; for as the ind. turns up. the Leaves, ſo they af 
pear to be covered over with Silver; and theſe Trees riſe 
a great Height. There is one of the ſixteenth Sort growing? 
Ragnal near Tucksford in Nottinghamſhire, which 1s up, 
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of forty Fort pap from whence ſeveral Plants have been 

amo But theſe Acorns being ſo cloſely ſhut up in, their 

a' 90 not ripen well in a cold wet Seaſon. 


ICK, delights in a Ground that is moredry than wet, 
(e Places * abhors.) Plant Duick in the following 
"tbe firſt Rows ef Sets be placed in a Trench of about 

Foot deep, even with the Top of the Ditch, in ſome- 
hat a loping or inclining Poſture ; then having rais'd the 
5 k near * upon them, plant another Row, ſo as 
ri Tops may juſt out over the Middle of the Spaces 
ok firſt Row: Theſe cover again to the Height and 
Thickneſs of the other, and place a third Rank oppoſite to 
the firſt, and then finiſh the Bank to its intended Height. 
The Diſtances of the Plants ſhould not be above one 

Foot ; and the Seaſon to do the Work in, may be from the 
Beginning of February *till the End of March ; or elſe from 
v-1tember to the Beginning of December. 

When this is finiſh'd, you muſt guard both the Top of 
he Bank, and the outmoſt Verge of the Ditch with. a ſuf- 
£cient dry Hedge interwoven from Stake to Stake into the 
Farth, (which commonly _ do on the Bank) to ſecure 
the 2uick from the Spoil of attle, | 

You muſt alſo be careful to repair ſuch as decay, the fol- 
lowing Spring, 3 ſupplying the dead, and trimming the reſt; 
and after three Y ears Growth, intermix ſome Timber-trees 
amongſt them, ſuch as Oak, Ahh, Beech, Maple, Fruit, or 
the like ; which being drawn young out of the Nurſeries, 
may be very eaſily inſerted; | | 

— indeed object againſt ſcattering theſe Maſts and Keys 
amongſt Fences; which being grown, over- top the Hedge 
that grows under it, and may prejudice it with their Shade 
and Drip: But this may be prevented by planting Hollies 
which are Proof againſt theſe Impediments) in the Line or 
French where you would raiſe Standards, as far as they 
uſually ſpread in many Years, and which, if placed at good 
Diſtances, how cloſe ſoever to the Stem, would (beſide their 
ſout Defence) prove a great Decoration to large and ample 
Incloſures. 

In February or October, with a ſharp Hand-bill, cut away 
all ſuperfluous Sprays and Straglers ; then ſearch out the prin- 
cipal Stems, and with a keen and light Hatchet cut them 
lantwiſe .cloſe to the Ground hardly three-quarters through, 
or rather ſo far only as *till you can make them comply 
handſomely, leſt you rift the Stem, and ſo lay it from you 
ſloping as you go, folding in the leſſer Branches which ſpring 
from them; and ever within five or fix Feet Diſtance, where 
you find an upright Set, 1 off only the Top to the 
Height of your intended Hedge) let it ſtand as a Stake, to 
fortify your Work, and to receive the twining of thoſe 
Branches about it. | | 

Laftly : At the Top, (which ſhould be about five Feet 
above Ground) take the longeſt, moſt ſlender, and flexible 
Twigs which you reſerv'd, and (being cut as the former, 
where Need requires) bind in the Extremities of all the reſt ; 
ind thus your Work is finiſhed, ; 

This being done very cloſe and thick, makes an impreg- 
table Hedge in few Years; for it may be repeated as you 
te occaſion 3 and what you ſo cut away, will help to make 
your dry Hedges for your young Plantations, or will be 
uſeful for the Oven, and make good Bavin, eſpecially the 
extravagant Side-branches, which will ſpring upright, till 
the newly-wounded are healed. | 

There are ſome who would have no Stakes cut from the 
Trees, ſave here and there one, fo as to leave half the Head 
naked, and the other ſtanding : but the over- hanging Boughs 
will kill what is under them, and ruin the Tree, ſo pernici- 
dus is this Half-topping. 

There is nothing more prejudicial to under-growing young 
Trees, than, when newly trimmed and pruned, to have 
their (as yet raw) Wounds poiſon'd with continual Drip- 
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home will uſe Mder, but it is not good, or the Bi- born, 
Crab- tres: In Mooriſh Ground, Miily, Abd, Maple, Hale, 
(which ſome make Hedges of; but being ſubject to the 
browſing of Cattle, when the young Shoots appear, it does 
better in Copſes) theſe not laſting, ſhould be yet drove well 
n at every Yard of Interval, both before and after they are 
bound, till they have taken the hard Earth, and are very 

and even your plaſhed Hedges need ſome ſmall Thorns 
v be laid over, to protect the Shoots from Cattle and Sheep 
til they are ſomewhat fortify'd : and the doubler the Wind- 
ng is lodg'd the better, which ſhould be beaten and forced 
rn together with the Stakes, as equally as may be. 


ping, 
For Stakes in this Work, Oa# is to be prefer'd, though 


* PRE n 4 * 


| Note, That in floping your Windings, if it be too low 
done (as very uſually) it frequently mortifies the Tops ; there- 
fore —— as it may not impede the mount - 
"go . | | 

f the Plaſb be of an extraordinary Age, wind it at the 
nether Boughs all together ; and cutting the Sets, as direct- 


ed, — it rather to hang downwards a little; than to riſe 
too forward; and then twiſt the Branches into the Work, 


ny a Set free and unconſtrain'd at every Vard- be- 
ſides ſuch as will ſerve for Stakes, abated to about five Feet 


(which is a competent Stature for a H and ſo 
let it ſtand, | TR | 


One ſhall often find in this Work, eſpecially in old ne- 
glected Hedges, ſome great Trees or Stubs, that commonly 
make Gaps for Cattle ; ſuch ſhould be cut ſo near the Earth, 
as, till you can lay them athwart, that the top of one may reſt 


.an the Root or Stub of the other as far as they extend, ſtop- 


ping the Cavities with its Boughs and Branches: And thus'a 

edge, which ſeems to conſiſt of nothing but ſerubby Trees 
and Mumps, may be reduced to. a tolerable Fence: but in 
caſe ĩt be ſuperanuated, it is adviſeable to ſtub all up, and 
quite to renew it. 

Themas Franklin, Eſq; has given the following Account 
of his Method of planting Quick, 

He firſt ſet out the Ground for Ditches and Quick ten 
Feet in Breadth ; he ſubdivided that, by marking out two 
Feet and a half on each Side (more or lefs at Pleaſure) for 
the Ditches, leaving five in the Middle between them ; 
then digging up two Feet in the midſt of that five Feet, he 


planted the Sets in; which, although it required more La- 


bour and Charge, he ſays, he ſoon found it repaid the Coft : 
This done, he began to dig the Foſſes, and to ſet up one 
Row of Turfs on the Outſide of the ſaid five Feet: name- 
ly, one Row on each Side thereof, the green Side outmoſt, 
a little reclining, ſo as the Graſs might grow, 

After this, returning to the Place he began at, he order'd 
one of the Men to dig a Spit of the under Turf-moukd, and 
lay it between the Turfs placed edgewiſe, as before deſcri- 
bed, upoa the two Feet which was purpoſely dug in the 
Middle, and prepared for the Sets, which the Planter ſets 
with two Quicis upon the Surface of the Earth almoſt up- 
right, whilſt another Workman laid the Mould forwards 
. twelve Inches, and then ſet two more, and ſo con- 
tinued. SP 

This being finiſhed, he order'd another Row of Turfs to 
be placed on each Side upon the Top of the former, and fill'd 
the Vacancy between the Sets and Turfs as high as their 
Tops, always leaving the Middle, where the Sets were 
planted, hollow, and ſomewhat lower than the Sides of the 
Banks by eight or ten Inches, that the Rain may deſcend to 
their Roots, which is of great Advantage to their Growth, 
and by far better than by the old Ways, where the Banks 
are too much floping, and the Roots of the Set are ſeldom 
wetted, even in a moiſt Seaſon, the Summer following : but 
if it prove dry, many of the Sets, eſpecially the late planted, 
will periſh ; and even few of thoſe that had been planted in 
the latter End of April (the Summer happening to be ſome- 
what dry) eſcaped. 

The Planting being thus advanced, the next Care is Fen- 
cing ; by ſetting a Hedge of about twenty Inches high upon 
the Top of the Bank on each Side thereof, leaning a little 
outwards from the Sets, which will prote& them as well (if 
not better) than a Hedge of three Feet, or four Inches more, 
ſtanding on the Surface of the Ground, which being raiſed 
with the Turfs and Sods about twenty Inches, and the Hedge 
about twenty Inches more, will make three Feet four Inches ; 
ſo as no Cattle can approach the dead Hedge to prejudice it, 
unleſs they ſet their Feet in the Ditch itſelf, which will be 
at leaſt a Foot deep; and from the Bottom of the Foſſe to 
the Top of the Hedge about four Feet and a half, which 
they can hardly reach over to crop the Quiot, as they might 
in the old Way; and beſides, ſuch an Hedge will endure a 
Year longer. 

He ſays, he had an Hedge which had ſtood fing Years ; 
and thoꝰ nine or ten Feet were ſufficient for both Ditches 
*and Banks, yet where the Ground is but indifferent, it is 
betteg Huſbandry to take twelve Feet, which will allow of a 
Bank at leaſt fix Feet broad, and gives more Scope to place 
the dead Hedges farther from the Sets ; and the Ditches being 
ſhallow, will in two Years time graze. 

As to the Objection, That taking twelve Feet waſtes too 
much Ground, he affirms, That if twelve Feet in Breadth 
be taken for a Ditch and Bank, there will no more Ground 
be waſted than by the common Way; for in that a Puick is 
rarely ſet but there are nine Feet between the dead Hedges, 
which is intirely Joſt all the time of fencing ; whereas with 


double Ditches there remain at leaft eighteen Inches on each 
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Side where the Turfs _ — on Edge, that bear more 
Graſs than when it lay on t t. | 2) Sch 
But admitting it did totally lay waſte three Feet of Ground, 
the Damage were very inconſiderable, ſince forty Perch in 
Length, two hundred and twenty Yards; which. make Per- 
ches 7, 25% 9', or 7 Pole 3, + which at 13s. and 44. the 
Acre, amounts not to 7 d. ; per Annum. 1 * 
Now that this is not only the beſt but cheapeſt Way 
of Quicl- ſetting, will appear by comparing the Charge of 


both. W 1 5 | | Pty t 
In the uſual Way, the Charge of a three Foot Ditch is 
four Pence per Pole, the Owner providing Sets.: I the | 

Workman finds them, he will have for making the ſaid 


Ditch, and ſetting them, eight Pence per Pole, and for 
h in „ two . that is, for both ides, four Pence 
the Pole : Which renders the Charge of Hedging, Ditching, 
—_ Sets, twelve Pence the Pole ; that is, for forty Rods in 
: th, forty Shillings. & 21 = in 

Then one of Wood out of the Copſe coſts (with the 
Carriage, tho' but two or thtee Miles Diſtance) tea Shil- 


lings, which will ſeldom hedge: above eight Poles (ſingle 


Hedge) ; but allowing to do ten, to fence forty Poles, there 
muſt be at leaſt eight Loads of Wood, which coſts four 
Pounds ; making the whole Expence for Ditching, Fencing 
and Setting forty Poles, to be tix Pounds, reckoning with 
the leaſt; for ſcarce any will undertake to do it for leſs than 
three Shillings and fix Pence per Pole, and then the forty 
Poles coſt ſeven Pounds, | 

Whereas with double Ditches, both of them Settings and 
Sets, will be done for eight Pence the Pole, and the Huſ- 
bandman get as good Wages as with the ſingle Ditch; (for 
tho' the Labour about them is more, yet the making the 
Table is fav'd) which coſts one Pound fix Shillings and eight 
Pence ; and the Hedges being low, they will make better 
Wages at Hedging for a Penny a Pole, than at two Pence 


for common Hedges, which comes to fix Shillings and eight 


Pence, for hedging forty Poles on both Sides: Thus, one 
Load of Wood will fence thirty Poles at leaſt, and forty 
hedged with two-thirds of Wood leſs than inthe other Way, 
and coſt but one Pound fix Shillings and eight Pence; which 
makes the other whole Charge of Sets, Ditching, Fencing, 
and Wood, but three Pounds. | 


QUICK BEAM ; vide Sorbus Sylveſtris, 
QUINCE TREE; vide Cydonia. 


QUINCUNX ORDER, is a Plantation of Trees, diſ- 
poſed originally in a Squere conſiſting of five Trees, one at 
each Corner, and a fifth in the Middle ; which Diſpoſition, 
repeated again and again, forms a regular Grove, Wood, 
or Wilderneſs; and when view'd by an Angle of the 
"oY or Parallelogram, preſents equal or parallel Al- 
eys. | | 

Or, the Quincunx is the Figure of a Plantation of 
Trees, diſpoſed in ſeveral Rows, both length and breadth- 
wiſe, in ſuch manner, that the firſt Tree of the ſecond Row 
commences in the Centre of the Square form'd by the two 
firſt Trees of the firſt Row, and the two firſt of the third, 
reſembling the Figure of the Five at Cards ; the fineſt man- 
ner of planting Trees to form a Grove. 

Trees planted in Quincunx, are ſuch as are planted in the 
following Form. 


* * * * * 


* * * * o 


QUINQUEFOLIUM, [is fo called of guingue, five, and 
folium, Lat. à Leaf, becauſe this Plant bears five Leaves 
upon one Stalk : It is call'd Pentaphyllum, of =w7:, five, and 
2 a Leaf, i. e. a Plant having five Leaves] Cinque- 

oil. f 

There are many Species of this Plant, which are preſerv- 
ed in Botanick Gardens for Variety (ſome of which grow 
wild in divers Parts of England) ; but as they are never 
propagated either for Uſe or Beauty, fo I ſhall not trouble 
the Reader with an Enumeration of their ſeveral Names. 
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TIT? R A 
JR ACEMIFEROUS, ſignifies bearing in Clufters. 


' RACEMUS, @ Clyftr, is a Stalk divided or branched 


are raiſed to about ſix 


into ſeveral, Footſtalks, ſuſtaining the Flowers 
thick ſet * as are the Bunches of 

rants, &c. The firſt of theſe Conditions 
from a Spike, the laſt from à Panicle. 


I RADIATED FLOWERS, are ſuch 26 have for 
Semi-flotets ſet round a Diſk, in form of a-radiant; Star eral 
are the Flowers of Daizy, Camomil,. &c. Theſe are ..\* 
Radiated diſcous Flowers, Thoſe which habe ng ach N 
55 
v4 4 


are called Naked diſcous Flowers, as the Worimood Mis 
 RADICLE, dehotes that Part of the Seed. of 3 


«Vort; Tanſey, &c. 

Which i ion, de Nan. 
„upon its Vegetation, becomes à little R 
which the tender Plant at firſt receives its Nourithmen 9 
fore the After - root is formed. This is that Part of the Sees 


which, in making Malt, ſhoots forth, and is the Con, 


5 
Grapes 


4s Sv 
SS 1 


Fruit 
» Cay. 
iſhes 1 


or Comb. 
RADISH ; vide Rapharius, | 
 RADISH (HORSE); vide Cochlearia. 72 


RAIN, is generally accounted to be a crude Vapour of 
the Earth, but more eſpecially of the Sea, drawn up 
thence by the attractive Power of the Sun, or carry d th; 
ther ward by Pulſion, and wafted by the Winds into th 
Aerial Region; by which Sublimation and RarefaQtion, au 
2 virtual Qualities of the Sun and Air, it is formed ing 

BEES 

The Crudities are diſpelled, and theſe Clouds ſuſpend ay 
hang in the Air: And tho” it may be thought impolible tha 
they ſhould be ſo ſuſpended in the Air, by reaſon of they 
great Weight and Preſſure, yet it will not appear ſo on Con- 

deration. = 

When theſe Vapours are thus drawn up to any conſiden, 
ble Height, by the Strength of the Air which is undernea 
them, and which till grows * and greater, and, by ig 
Motion, undulating this Way and that Way, they rik 
gradually through the Air. 

This is demonſtrable 


by Paper Kites, which, after they 
eet high, do riſe eafier, and yit 
greater Swiftneſs ; and the higher, ſtill the better and fron. 
ger they fly, 

Theſe Clouds being thus arrived into the upper Region 
the Air, they are ſoon aggregated and condenſed into Bode 
and Clouds, | 

And tho” they are blown here and there, they are ſtil (. 
pended, till they are releaſed from their Impriſonment 9 
the genial Diſpoſition of the Sun, or by the natural Warm 
Humidity, and Rarefaction of the Air, 

It is not to be doubted, but that Rain drops out of the 
Clouds, becauſe we don't find it rain but where Clouds ax 
to be ſeen; and by how much the fairer the Weather is, the 
ſeldomer it rains. | 

Rain is a very frequent and uſeful Meteor, deſcending 
from above in form of Drops of Water. 

Rain ſeems to differ from Dew, only in this, that Dew 
falls at ſome particular Times, and in very ſmall Drops, ſ 
as to be ſeen when it is down, but is ſcarce perceivable 
—_ it is falling; whereas Rain is groſſer, and falls at any 

IME, 

Rain is apparently a precipitated Cloud, as Clouds are no- 
thing but Vapours raiſed from Moiſture, Waters, Cc. and 
Vapours are demonſtratively nothing elſe but little Bubbles, 
or Veſiculæ, detached from the Waters by the Power of the 
ſolar or ſubterraneous Heat, or both, | 

Theſe Veſiculæ being ſpecifically lighter than the Atmo- 
ſphere, are buoy'd up thereby till they arrive at a Region 
where the Air is a juſt Balance with them; and here they 
float, till by ſome new Agent they are converted into 
* and thence into either Rain, Snow, Hail, Mit, or 

e like. 

But the Agent in this Formation of Clouds, c. is a lit- 
tle controverted : The Generaltty will have it the Cold, 
which conſtantly occupying the ſuperior Regions of the AU, 
chills and condenſes the Y.feule, at their Arrival from 2 
warmer Quarter, congregates them together, and occalions 
ſeveral of them to —.— into little Maſſes; by this Means 
their Quantity of Matter increaſing in a greater Proportion 
than their Surface, they become an Over-load to the lighter 
Air, and deſcend in Rain. Abel | 

The Coldneſs of the 4ir may cauſe the Particles of 2 
Clouds to loſe their Motion, and become leſs able to fel 
the Gravity of the incumbent Air, and conſequently to) 
to its Preflure, and fall to the Ground. - 
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Dr. Dirham accounts; for the Precipitation hence, That 
the 2 being full of Air, when they meet with a col- 
Air than that they contain, their Air is contracted into 
* Space, and conſequently their watery Shell or Caſe 
rendered thicker, ſo as to become heavier than the 


1 — onl the Cold a Part in the Action, and 
bring in the Win as Sharers with it: Indeed it is clear, 


ind blowin inſt a Cloud will drive its Veficule 
that a e another 3 by which Means ſeveral of them coa- 
Jeſcing, as before, will be enabled to deſcend ; and the Ef- 
{4 will ſtill be more conſiderable, if two oppoſite Winds 
plow towards the ſame Place. Add to this, that Clouds al- 
ready formed, happening to be aggregated by freſh Acceſſi- 
ons of Vapour continually aſcending, may thence be ena- 


deſcend. . 
1 Wind may collect the Vapours in ſuch Abundance; 


Clouds together, till the watery Particles make Drops too 


| in the Air, | | 
g ber Cauſe, according to Monſ. Rohault, is {tt 


after continuing for ſome Time near the Earth, is at length 
carried up on high by a Wind, and there thawing the frozen 
Vall, or Flocks of the half-frozen Veſiculæ, reduces them in- 
to Drops, which coaleſcing, deſcend, and have their Diſſo- 
ut on perfected in their Progreſs thro? the lower and warmer 
gtages of the Atmoſphere. - | 

M. Le Clerc, and others, aſcribe this Deſcent of the Clouds 
rather to an Alteration of the Atmoſphere, than of the Ve- 
frule, and ſuppoſe it to proceed from a Diminution of the 
Spring or elaſtick Force of the Air. 

This — which depends chiefly, or wholly, upon 
the dry terrene Exhalations being weaken' d, the Atmoſphere 
inks under its Burthen, and the Clouds fall upon the com- 
mon Principle of Precipitation, 

Now the little Veſculæ, by any or all of theſe Means, 
being once upon the Deſcent, will perſiſt therein, notwith- 
ſanding the Increaſe of Reſiſtance they every Moment meet 
withal, in their Progreſs thro? ſtill denſer and denſer Parts of 
tie Atmoſphere. | * 

For as they all tend towards the ſame Point, viz. the 
Centre of the Earth, the farther they fall the more Coaliti- 
ons will they make; and the more Coalitions, the more 
Matter there will be under the ſame Surface: the Surface 
only increaſing as the Squares, but the Solidity as the Cubes; 
and the. more iat under the ſame Surface, the leſs Fric- 
tion or Reſiſtance there will be to the ſame Matter. 
Thus, if the Cold, the Wind, c. happen to act early 
enough to precipitate the Yeficulz, ere they are arrived at 
any conſiderable Height, the Coalitions being few in ſo ſhort 
a Deſcent, the Drops will be proportionably ſmall ; and 
thus is form'd what we call Dew. 

If the Vapours prove more copious, and riſe a little higher, 
we have a Miſt or Fog, | 

A little higher ſtill, and they produce a ſmall Rain. 

If they neither meet with Cold or Wind enough to con- 
denſe or diſſipate them, they form a heavy, thick, dark Shy, 
which laſts ſometimes ſeveral Weeks, 

Hence we may account for many of the Phenomena of the 
Mather; e. g. Why a cold, is always a wet Summer, and 
awarm, a dry one ; becauſe the Principle of Precipitation is 
hd in the one Caſe, and ry fr the other, 

Why we have ordinarily moſt Rain about the Equinoxes ; 
becauſe the Vapours ariſe more' plentifully than ordinary in 
the Spring, as the Earth becomes looſened from the brumal 
Conſtipations; and becauſe as the Sun recedes from us in 
- Autumn the Cold increaſing, the Vapours that had lingred a- 
n bove, during the Summer Heats: are now diſpatched down. 
Why a ſettled, thick, cloſe Sky ſeldom ever rains, till it 
0 has been firſt clear d; becauſe the equally confuſed Vapours 
or muſt firſt be condenſed and congregated into ſeparate Clouds, 
to lay the Foundation of Rain : by which Means the reſt of 
the Face of the "Heaven is left open, and pervious to the 
Rays of the Sun, &c. | 

Monſ. Le Glerc obſerves, That all Winds do not produce 


a; firſt to form very thick Clouds, and then to ſqueeze thoſe 


behind; he conceives it to be the Heat of the Air, which, 


—_— I " * e 
— 


Rains ; but only ſueh as collect a great Quantity of Vapours. 


Thus in Holland, i Winds are rainy uſe they come 
from the Ocean, and blow up the Vapours ; Ea Winds 


blow clear, becauſe” they come over” | 
. North Win y e over vaſt Tracts of Land; 


belt e ads are rainy, becauſe they come from the North 


not ſo rainy as the Wit, becaufe the cold North 


does not yield ſuch a Quantity of V Linder. 
Climate of the e Ocean : Saut! Winde brine 2 


too; for that they conſiſting of Vapours raiſed by the Heat 

y 07 js "ts * a 1 SO and ſo. being elevated above 
others in the Air, ſeem to lie upon our Clou | 
them down towards the Earth. dee, e 

hut, notwithſtanding, there are many Exceptions in thoſe 
Caſes, according to the Variety of Cauſes conſpiring to the 
ſame Effet, many of which we know nothing of. 

Again: Rain may be produced after this Manner; If the 
Vapours rife in {6 great Abundanee, as to reach and mingle 
with the Clouds above them, then they cauſe Raik in very 
large Drops: And this may happen in ſtill, ſultry Weather ; 

for then the Clouds which are over our Heads have no ſenſi- 
ble Motion, and in the mean time the Heat fills the Air 
with Vapours ; which joining with the Clouds, and fo being 
ſtopp'd in their Progreſs, open 4 Paſſage for the Stores in the 
Clouds to deſcend upon the Earth, Ye 

Sometimes alſo, the warm Wind thaws the Clouds into 
Drops, as we ſee Snow diſſolved by Heat: Now by how 
much the thicker and ſooner any ſuch Cloud was gathered, 
the larger are the Drops that come from it, becauſe a greater 
Store of Vapours was condenſed there. From thence it is, 
that in Summer time we have ſudden Showers of Rain in 
"oy large Drops. | 

t ought alſo to be remember'd, that in thoſe Countries 
which lig between the Tropicks, where they have the Sun 
vertical, the | Rain pours down, for ſeveral Weeks together, 
more like Pails-full than Drops. And it is very probable that 
this is the Cauſe ;. viz. Becauſe at that time the Sun draws 
up abundance of Vapours, and rarefies them extremely, ſo 
that they are elevated as high as poſſible, and then are preci- 
pitated at once, being too copious and heavy to hang any 
longer in the Air: And beſides, there may ſometimes be a 
Concurrence of neighbouring Vapours, which will be ready 
to croud into that Part in the Air, which is moſt rarefied by 
the Heat of the Sun meeting with the Vapours, which are 
7 in that Place, and produce very great Clouds and 

ain. | 

If any ask how the Drops of falling Water come to be 
round, as in Rain? It is anſwered, That this does not hap- 
pen by any Diſpoſition peculiar to the Water; but becauſe 
the Drops are equally preſſed by the Air on every Side, and 
thereby forced into a round Figure : the Reſiſtance of the 
Particles, as well as the Preſſure of the Air, being equal 
every way. But others give other Reaſons for it. | 
In Kain there are two diſtin Properties or Species; the 
one which ſerves for the Diſſolution of the Salts of the Earth, 
and the other is a Terreſtrial Matter, which it meets with in 
its Sublimation, which may, with ſome Propriety, be call'd 
either Salt or Nitre : and both theſe are uſeful in the Buſineſs 
of Vegetation. 

Rain is operative in diſſolving the Salts that are in the 
Earth, and alſo cools and bathes the Cortex or Skin of all 
Vegetables, and, by a ſort of Relaxation, cauſes the Sap to 
paſs up more freely, and by that Means the Tree to grow 
and ſhoot the better. 

Theſe foggy, humid Vapours ariſing out of the Ground, 
Sc. of which Rain is formed, would inevitably ſtag nate and 
poiſon the whole Face of the Earth, were they not ſublima- 
ted by the Air, and drawn up by the Aſſiſtance of the Sun 
into the upper Regions ; but being there rarefied, they are 
made of ſecond Uſe in Vegetation. | 

As to the Quantity of Rain that falls, its Proportion in 
ſeveral Places at the ſame Time, and in the ſame Place at 
ſeveral Times, we have Store of Obſervations, Journals, 
Sc. in the Memoirs of the French Academy, the Philoſophi- 

cal Tranſactions, &c. an Idea of which take as follows, 

Upon meaſuring, then, the Rain falling yearly, its Depth, 
at a Medium, is found as in the following Table: 
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Depth of R at x falling Narh, and its Proportion 


— {— 


in ſeurral Plater. 
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At Tul in Lancaftire, obſerved by Mr. Tewnly - 


1 1 —_ 1 


975 8. Dock e 
ö er in Fir, by Dr. Derham - -. -. „ 
ar op e to Dr. Scentcher =» - - - -- 327 
Piſa in Italy, by Dr. Mich. Ang. Till! :! 434 
Paris in France, by M. de la Hire 19 
Liſi in Flanders, by M. de Vauban nn 24 
Proportions of the RAIN of ſever al Years to one another. _ 4 . | 
At UPMINSTER, At PARIS. 
t700 r9 Inches 03 Cent. 21 Inches 38 Cent, 
1701 I 27 - ; "Op * 
1702 20 3 I 42 
1703 23 99 I SK. by 
1704 "5 I 21 20 = 
1705 I 93 14 82 
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Proportion of the R a TN of the ſeveral Seaſons to one\another. 


Depth at} Depth at 


Depth at | Depth at | Depth at Depth at 
Piſa Upminſter | Zurich. . Piſa Upminſter Zurich | 
1708 — — — 1708 — . — — 
g Inch. | Inch. Isch. Inch: Inch. | Inch. | 
2 6 41 | 2 868] 2 64 Juh o oo 1 11] 3 50 
ebruary 3 28] © 46] 1 65 Auguſt 225-12 :94 | 95 
March 2-05] 2: OS$þ--1$8 September | 7 21| 1 46 3 ©2 
12 I 25 © 96 4 69 October 3 90 14 4 
ay 3.33] 1 91 November | © 13 © 86 o 62 
| June 4 90 2 32 5 91 December | © o 11 97 2 62 
| Half Year. | 28 82 | 16 67 17 31 | Half Year 14 94 | 18 57 | 15 33 


The Reverend Dr. Hates, in his excellent Treatiſe of Ve- 
g2table Static ls, tells us, That the Quantity of Rain and Dew 
that falls in a Vear, is, at a Medium, 22 Inches; and that the 

uantity of the Earth's Evaporation in a Year, is at leaſt 

Inches, ſince that is the Rate at which it evaporates in 

a Summer's Day; from which 9+ Inches is to be deducted 

39 Inches, for circulating daily Dew, there remains 6. 2 

nches ; which 6. 2 Inches deducted from the Quantity of 

Rain which falls in a Year, there remains at leaſt 16 Inches 

Depth to repleniſh the Earth with Moiſture for Vegetation, 
and to ſupply Springs and Rivers. 

Hence we find, that 22 Inches Depth of Rain in a Year, 
is ſufficient for all the Purpoſes of Nature, in ſuch flat Coun- 
tries as is that about Teddington near Hampton-Court : But in 
the Hill Countries, as in Lancaſhire, there falls 42 Inches 
Depth of Rain-water; from which deducting 7 Inches for 
Evaporation, there remains '35 Inches Depth of Water, be- 
ſides great Supplies from much more plentiful De ws than fall 
in plain Countries. 

hich vaſt Stores ſeem ſo abundantly ſufficient to an- 
ſwer the great Quantity of Water, which is convey'd away 
by Springs and Rivers from thoſe Hills, that we need not 


haye recourſe for Supplies to the great Abyſs, whoſe Surface 
at High-Water, is ſurmounted ſome hundreds of Feet 


b 
ordinary Hills, and ſome thouſands of Feet by thoſe vaſt 
Hills, from whence the longeſt and greateſt Rivers take 
their Riſe, | 


RAINBOW, a Meteor in Form of a Party-colour'd 
Arch or Semi-circle, exhibited in a rainy rr to the 
Sun, by the Refraction of his Rays in the Drops of falling 


im, 
The Rainbow, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, never appears 


but where it rains in the Sun-fhine, and may be repreſented. 


artificially, by contriving Water to fall in little Drops like 
Rain, through which the Sun ſhining, exhibits a Bow to the 
Spectator's Eye, placed between the Sun and the Drops; eſ- 
pecially if a dark Body, e. g. a Black Cloth to be diſpoſed 
beyond the Drops. 

Auton de Denicinis firſt accounted for the Rainbow in 1611: 
He explain'd at large how it was form'd by Refraction and 


Glaſs Globes, Ec, full of Water; wherein he was fallow 
by Des Cartes, who mended and improv'd upon his A 
count. | 
But as they were both in the Dark, as to the true Orig 
of Colours, their Explications are defective, and in ſong 
Things erroneous ; which it is one of the Glories of the 
Newtonian Doctrine of Colours, to ſupply and correct. 

The following Properties are aſcribed to the Rambay : 

1. That it never appears but in a Place oppoſite to the di, 
ſo that when we look directly at it, the Sun is always behind u 

E That when the Rainbow appears, it always rains ſome- 
Where. 

3. That the conſtant Order of the Colours is, that the 
outmoſt is Red or Saffron- colour, the next is Lellnu, the 
third is Green, the fourth and inmoſt is Violet or Blu; 
but theſe Colours are not always equally bright. 

4. Two Rainbows appear together, one of which is higher 
and larger than the other, and ſhews the aforeſaid Colour, 
but in an inverted Order. 

5. The Rainbow is always exactly round, but does not ab- 
ways appear equally intire, the upper or lower Parts being 
often wanting. 8 

. Its apparent Breadth is always the ſame, 

7. That thoſe who ftand upon plain low Ground, never 
ſee above half its Circle, and often times not fo much. 

8. The higher the Sun is above the Horizon, the leb of 
the Circle is ſeen ; and, if there be no Cloud to hinder, the 
lower, the more of it. 


9. That never any Rainbow appears, when the Sun is - 


bove 41 Degrees 46 Minutes high. 


Reflexion of the Sun-beams in ſpherical Drops of Water, 


and confirm'd his Explication by Experiments made with 


Lunar ( Rainbow) : The Moon alſo ſometimes exhibits the 
Phænomena of an Tris or Bow, by the Refraction of her 
Rays in the Drops of Ruin in the Night-time. 2 

Ariflotle ſays, he was the firſt that ever obſer d it; and 
adds, that it never happens, i. e. is viſible, but at the time of 
the Full Moon, her Light at other times being too faint to 
affect the Sight. After two Refractions and one Reflection, 
the Lunar ris has all the Colours of the Solar very diſtin 


and pleaſant, only faint, in Compariſon of the other, both 


from the different Intenſity of the Rays, and the different 


obſerved 
of the 


Tops 


Diſpoſition of the Medium. : 
Marine (Rainbow) is a Phænomenon ſometim 
in a much agitated Sea, when the Wind ſweeping 
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To „ning upon them, are refracted, c. as in a common 
hue 1 aint the Colours of the Bow. 

Sho Bmurzes, in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, obſerves, 
that the Colours of the Marine Rainbow are leſs lively, di- 
- 2 Fo- there are ſcarce above two Colours diſtinguiſhable, 
B Jark Yellow on the Side next the Sun, and a pale Green 
4 ſite Side, 

* * Bows exceed as to Number, there being ſome- 
nes twenty or thirty ſeen together; they appear at Noon- 
* and in a Poſition oppoſite to that of the common Bow, 
6s the Concave Side is turned upwards ; as indeed it is ne- 
. ſary it ſhould be, from what may be ſaid in accounting 
© the Appearance of the Solar Bow, 


R AMPIONS ; vide Campanula raide eſculenta. 


« js often Call'd a Bough. 
RANDIA. 


The Characters are ; 


I hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe Inver Part is 
whulnus, but the upper Part is expanded, and for the moſt part 
livided into froe Segments; the Flower is ſucceeded by an oval 
Fruit, having but one Cell, which is filled with flat cartilaginous 
dae ſurrounded by a Pulp. 


There is but one Spectes of this Plant at preſent known ; 
2 

Rax DIA fruteſcens, ſpinis bijugis, foliis ſubrotundis, ori- 
bus alhis. Hot. Shrubby Randia, with Spines growing 
wo at a Joint, roundiſh Leaves, and white Flowers. This 
Plnt is figured and deſcribed by Sir Hans Sloane in his Hiſto- 
of Jamaica, under the Title of Lycium forte, foliis ſub- 
nturdis integris, ſpinis & folits ex adverſo ſitis, Vol. 1. p. 40. 


This Shrub grows plentifully about La Vera Cruz, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent by the late Dr. William Houftoun, 
who gave this Name to it, in Honour to Mr. 1ſaac Rand, a 
curious Botaniſt, 

This Shrub riſes to the Height of ten or twelve Feet in 
the Country of its Growth, and divides into a great Number 
of Branches, which are always produced by Pairs oppoſite, 
23 are alſo the Leaves and Spines. The Flowers are ſmall, 
and of a white Colour, which are ſucceeded by hard oval- 
thaped Fruit, about the Size of a large Spaniſp Nut, which 
s full of flat Seeds incloſed in a ſoft blackiſh Pulp. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in 
the Spring, in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged 
into 2 Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to water the 
Earth frequently to promote the Vegetation of the Seeds. 
When the Plants come up, they muſt have freſh Air admit- 
ted to them every Day, when the Weather is warm, and 
they muſt be often refreſhed with Water. In about a 
Month's time after the Plants come up, yy will be fit to 
tranſplant ; when they ſhould be carefully taken out of the 
Pots, and each fax into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 
lzht freſh Earth, and then plunged into the Hot-bed again; 
where they muſt be ſcreened from the Sun until they have 
tiken new Root, after which Time they muſt have Air and 
Moiſture in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon. The 
Pants may remain in the Hot-bed till toward Michaelmas, 
when the Nights begin to be cold; 7 which time they ſhould 
be removed into the Stove; and if they are plunged in the 
lurk-bed, it will greatly forward their Growth, tho' they 
vill live in the dry Stove, if they are kept in a moderate 
Temperature of Heat, and are frequently watered. During 
the two firſt Seaſons, while the Plants are young, it will be 
proper to keep them conſtantly in the Stove (but then their 
Leaves muſt be waſhed, whenever they contract Filth); 
waich will bring them forward: but after the Plants have 
obtained Strength, they may be expoſed every Summer to the 
open Air, provided they are placed in a warm Situation : but 
in Vinter they muſt be conſtantly placed in a Stove, and kept 
na moderate Warmth ; otherwiſe they will not live in this 

ountry, | 

The Leaves of this Plant continue green throughout the 
Year, which renders the Plant valuable, becauſe it makes an 
wreeable Variety in the Vinter Seaſon, when mixed with 
other tender Plants, Sir Hans Sloane found this Plant in the 
land of Barbades. | 


4 RANUNCULUS, [fo call'd, as ſome ſay, from Rana, 


of the Waves, carries them wort 3 ſo that the Suns 


4 of leſs Duration, than thoſe of the common 


RAMUS, @ Branch, is the Diviſion of a Stalk : In Trees, | 


Lat. a Frog, on account of its delighting to grow in moiſt 


| Places, which Frogs frequent] Crowfoot. 


The Chara#ers are; 


The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which are placed in a 
circular Order, and expand in form of a Roſe ; ne for 
the moſt part, a many-leafed | Empalement or Flawer-cup ; 
out of the Middle FA the Flower riſes the Pointal, which after- 
wards becomes a Fruit, either round, cylindrical, or ſpiked ; to 
the Axis of which, as a Placenta, adhere many Seeds, for the 
moſt part naked, 


The Species are; 

I. RanuxcuLvs hortenſis erectus, flore plem. C. B. p. 
Common Yellow — with a Kar lower. 

2. RAnUNcuLvs repens, flore pleno. F. B. Common 
Creeping Crowfoot, with a double Flower. 

RanuncuLus montanus, aconiti folio, albus, fore mi- 
nore. C. B. P. Mountain Crowfoot, with a white Flow- 
er. | 

4. n aconiti, fore albo multiplici. C. B. P. 
Crowfoot, with a Monk's-hood Leaf, and a double white 
Flower, commonly calPd The Fair Maid of France. 

5. RanuncuLvs bulboſus, flore pleno. C. B. P. Com- 
mon Bulbous- rooted Crowfoot, with a double Flower. 

6. Ranunculus Conftantinopolitarius, flore ſanguineo 

Bu 7. B. Common Ranunculus, with a double bloody 

ower. 3, 

7. RanuncuLus aſphodels radice, prolifer miniatus; 
C. B. P. Ranunculus with an Aſphodel Root, and Childing 
Carmine Flowers, commonly calbd Turks Turban. 

8. RAnuNCULUs aftaticus polyclonos, ſive grumoſa radice, 
ſecundus. 7. B. Aﬀiatick Ranunculus with many Heads, 
and a grumoſe Root, commonly call d Sphericus. 

9. RANUNCULUS aſphodeli radice, flore ſanguines maximo. 
H. R. Par. Aſphodel-rooted Ranunculus, with a very large 
Flower, commonly calbd The Monſter. a 

10. RAyuncuLus aſphodeli radice, flore ſubphœnicio ru- 
bente. C. B. P. Aſphodel-rooted Ranunculus, with purpliſh- 
red Flowers, commonly calPd Marvelia. 

11. RANuNCULus aſphodeli radice, flore luteo wariegats. 
H. R. Par. Aſphodel-rooted Ranunculus, with a yellow 
variegated Flower. 


12. RanuncuLus Alepus, prongs radice, flore lineis ru- 


bris & luteis har H. R. Par. Grumoſe-rooted Crow- 
foot with a Flower-ſtrip'd with red and yellow Lines, com- 
monly calPd Ranunculus of Aleppo. 

13. RANUNCULUS deli radice, flore flavo, venis rubris 
2 Boſvel diftus, H. R. Par. Crowfoot with an 


ſphodel Root and yellow Flower with red Veins, commonly 


call d Boſvel. | . SD 

14. RANUNCULUs Alepus, grumoſa radice, fore miniato, 
per oras luteo. H. R. Par. Aleppo Crowfoot with a grumoſe 
Root, and a carmine Flower, bordered with yellow. 

15. RAnunCULUs Fax pleno .. & rubris lineis 
elegantiſſime variegato. H. R. Par. Crowfoot with a double 
yellow Flower curiouſly ſtrip'd with red Lines, commonly 
called Aurora, 3 

16. Ra N UNcurus aſphodeli radice, flore pleno albo parvo, 
rubris flriis diſtindto. H. R. Monſp. Crowfoot with an 
— Root, and a ſmall double white Flower ftrip'd with 
red, | | = 

17. RANUNCULUS aſphodeli radice, flire pleno magno lates, 
ſuperius lituris rubris eleganter picto. Boerb. Ind. Crowtoot 
with an Aſphodel Root, and a large double white Flower, 
mark'd above with red Spots, commonly called the Sera- 
phick, | 


Theſe are moſt of them old Flowers, which have been 
long cultivated in the Engl/h Gardens: The five firſt- 
mentioned Sorts are very hardy Plants, and will thrive ex- 


tremely well in ſhady Borders; theſe require no other Cul- 


ture, but to take up their Roots every other Year, when 
their Leaves decay, and part them, plantirig out the Off-ſets 
in other Borders, leſt by permitting them to grow too large, 
they rot'each other. The creeping Sort will require to be 
oftner tranſplanted, otherwiſe it will ſpread over evety thing 
that grows near it. Theſe do all produce handſome double 
Flowers, which continue long in Beauty, and afford an 
agreeable Variety, and being hardy, ate worthy of a Place 

in every good Garden, | 
The other Sorts were originally brought from Turkey, and 
were formerly in great Eſteem in England, but of late Years 
there have been introduced many other Sorts of a dif- 
fering Kind, from Perfia, amongſt which are many with 
ſemi-double Flowers, which produce Seeds, from which 
there are ſuch prodigious Varieties of new Flowers e 
6 A obtained, 
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obtained, which are ſo large, and of fuch Variety of beauti- 
a 


ful Colours, as to exceed other Flowers of t Seafon, 
and even vie with the moſt beautiful Carnations: Theſe are, 
many of them, finely ſcented, and the Roots; when ſtrong, 
do generally produce eight, ten, or twelve Flowers upon 
| each, Which ſucceeding each other, do continue in Beauty 
a full Month or longer, according to the Heat of the Seaſon, 
or the Care taken to defend them from the Injuries of the 
Weather; all which excellent Qualities have rendered them 
ſo valuable; that the old Sorts here-named are almoſt difre- 
garded, except in ſome old Gardens ; but however, as they 
are till preſerved by ſome Perſons, ſo I ſhall briefly ſet down 
their Management, before I proceed to that of the newKinds; 
which muſt be treated in a different manner from theſe, 
All theſe very double Flowers do never produce Seeds, ſo 
that they are only multiplied by Off-ſets from their Roots, 
which they generally produce in good Plenty, if planted in 
2 Soil, and duly attended in V inter. The Seaſon for 
planting their Roots is any Time in October; for if they 
are planted ſooner, they are apt to come up in a ſhort Time, 
and grow pretty rank before Winter, 9 they will be in 
greater Danger of ſuffering by Froſt ; and if they are plant- 
ed much later, they will be in Danger of perifhing under- 
ground]; ſo that if you keep them out of the Ground any 
longer than the Beginning of November, it will be the bet- 
ter way to defer the planting of them till the latter End of 
Fanuary, or the Beginning of February, after the great Froſts 
are paſt, 
he Beds in which theſe Roots are planted, ſhould be 
made with freſh, light, ſandy Earth; at leaſt a Foot deep: 
The beſt Soil for theſe Roots may be compoſed in the fol- 
lowing Manner, viz. Take a Quantity of freſh Earth from 
a rich up-land Paſture, about fix Inches deep, together with 
the Green-ſward ; this ſhould be laid in a Heap to rot for 
twelve Months before it is uſed, obſerving to turn it over 
very often, to ſweeten it, and break the Clods ; to this you 
ſhould add a proportionable Quantity of Sea or Drift Sand, 
according as the Earth is 1 or ſtiffer; if it be light and 
inclining to a Sand, there ſhould be no Sand added; but if it 
be a hazel Loam, one Load of Sand will be ſufficient for 
four Loads of Earth : but if the Earth is ftrong and heavy, 
the Sand ſhould be added in a greater Proportion; but you 
ſhould often turn it over, in order to unite their Parts well 
ether, before it is put into the Beds. | 
The Depth which this ſhould be laid in the Beds, muſt be 
about a Foot ; this ſhould be below the Surface, in Propor- 
tion to the Drineſs or Moiſture of the Place where they are 
ſituated ; which in dry Ground ſhould be eight Inches below 
the Surface, and the Beds rais'd four Inches above ; but in 
a moiſt Place they ſhould be fix Inches below, and fix above 
the Ground ; and in this Caſe it will be very proper to lay 
ſome Rubbiſh and Stones in the Bottom of each Bed, to drain 
off the Moifture. This Earth I would by no means have 


ſcreen'd very fine; but only in turning it over each Time, 
ou ſhould be careful to break the Clods, and throw out all 
— Stones, which will be ſufficient; for if it is made ver 


fine, when the great Rains in Winter come on, it will cauſe 
the Earth to bind into one ſolid Lump, whereby the Moi- 
ſture will be detained, and the Roots not being able to ex- 
tend their tender Fibres, will rot : Of this I have ſeen many 
Examples, but one particularly to my Coſt ; when I had 
procured a fine Parcel of theſe Roots from abroad, and being 
deſirous of having them thrive very well, I took great Pains 
to ſcreen the Earth of my Beds very fine, which I laid near 
two Feet deep, and planted a good Part of my Roots there- 
in; but the Seaſon advancing, and having a great deal of 
other Buſineſs upon my Hands, I did not ſcreen the Earth 
of all my Beds, but planted ſome of them without doing 
any thing more than raking them ; and the Succeſs was, that 
the Roots in thoſe Beds which were ſcreened, did, great Part 
of them, intirely rot, and the remaining Part were fo weak, 
as not to produce any good Flowers ; whereas thoſe which 
were planted in the which were not ſcreened, did thrive 
and flower very well, and ſcarce any of the Roots failed, 
tho' the Earth of all the Beds was the ſame, and were in 
the ſame Situation, both with regard to Wind and Sun, fo 
that the Damage which thoſe Roots ſuſtained, was owing in- 
tirely to the Fineneſs of the Earth; and this I have ſeveral 
Times ſince obſerved in other Gardens. 

The beds being thus prepared, ſhould lie a Fortnight to 
fettle, before the Roots are planted, that there may be no 
Danger of the Earth ſettling unequally after they are plant- 
ed, which would prejudice the Roots, by having hollow 
Places in ſome Parts of the Bed, to which the Water would 
run and! e, and ſo rot the Roots in ſuch Places. Then 
having lev ed the Earth, laying the Surface a little round- 
ing, you ſhould mark out the Rows by a Line, at about four 


Inches Diftance each way, ſo that the R * 
every way in ſtrait Laue! then you man 8 be planted 
with your Fingers, ot are 
planted, about two Inches deep, placing the Roots to be 
the Middle, with their Crowns upright, then with APY in 
of a Rake you ſhould draw the x 
the Bed level, whereb 

an Inch covered with 1 


long after, and the Earth of the Beds be very dry; 
w 


"+ mms 


at each Croſs where the © the Earth 


t the Heag 
n th 
the Top of the Roots wil h. 


arth, which will be ſuffici 
This Work ſhould be done in dry Weather, Fact 


Earth will then work better than if it were wet; by 
ſooner after Planting there happens to be Rain, the be t the 
will be for the Roots ; for if it ſhould prove dry Weak. 
be ſubject to mould and decay; therefore 1 Roog 
it will be proper to give a little Water to the ic Caſe 
ſhould no Rain happen in a Fortnight's Time, which , Vere 
rare at that Seaſon of the Year, ſo that they will ſelto "ay 
in Danger of ſuffering that way. a de 
When the Roots are thus planted, there will no mo 
required until toward the Middle of November, by vii 
Time they will begin to heave the Ground, and thei; 3 
appear, when you ſhould lay a little of the ſame freſh 
of which the Beds were compoſed, about an Inch thick 
over the Beds, which will greatly defend the Crown * 
Root from Froſt: And when you perceive the Buds to b. 
through this ſecond Covering, if it ſhould prove a very fa. 
Froſt, it will be very proper to arch the Beds TY with 
Hoops, and cover them with Mats, eſpecially in the Sorin 
when the Flower-buds will begin to appear ; for if the 25 
expoſed to too much Froſt or blighting Winds at that 9205 
their Flowers do ſeldom open fairly, and many times ü. 
Roots are deſtroyed : But this happens mote frequeny 
to the Perſian Kinds, which are tenderer, than to the, 
Sorts, which are pretty hardy; for which Reaſon theſe 2 
often planted in open Borders, intermix'd with other Flow. 
ers, though in "= hard Winters theſe are apt to fuer 
where there is not Care taken to guard off the Froſt. 
In the —_—_— of March the Flower ſtems will bezin 
to riſe, at which T ime you ſhould carefully clear the Beg 
from Weeds, and ftir the Earth with your F ingers between 
the Roots, being very careful not to injure them; this vil 
not only make the Beds a handſome, but alfo greatly 
ſtrengthen their Flowers. hen the Flowers are pak}, aud 
the Leaves are withered, you ſhould take up the Root, ant 
carefully clear them from the Earth, then ſpread them upa 
a Mat to dry, in a ſhady Place, after which they may be pi 
up in Bags or Boxes in a dry Room, until the O#ober folloy. 
ng, which is the Seaſon for planting them again. 
hus having directed how theſe Sorts are to be cultivated 
I ſhall proceed to treat of the Perſian Kinds, where 1 ful 
only mention in what Particulars theſe are to be treated di 
ferent from thoſe already mentioned, 
* Theſe Flowers are not only propagated by Off-ſets from 
the old Roots, as the former, '& are alſo multiplied by Seed, 
which the ſemi-double Kinds do produce in Plenty, There- 
fore whoever is deſirous to have theſe in Perfection, ſhould 
— ſow their Seeds, from which new Varieties will be 
every Year produced; but in order hereto, you ſhould be 
careful in ſaving the Seed, or in procuring it from ſuch Per- 
ſons as underſtand how to fave it; that is, who will be 
careful not to leave any Flowers for Seeds, but ſuch as have 
three or four Rows of Petals at leaſt, and are well coloured; 
for ſince theſe Flowers do increaſe ſo plentifully, it is not 
2 * e 1 ſow any indifferent Seeds, becauſe 
there can be but little Hopes of obtaining an Flowets 
from ſuch Seeds. wm n 
Being prepared with Seeds, about the Middle of 4uguf, 
which is the proper Seaſon for ſowing of them, you ſhould 
get ſome large Pots, flat Seed-pans or Boxes, (of either 38 
many as you have Seeds to ſow) theſe ſhould be filled with 
light, ſandy, rich Earth, levelling the Surface very even, 
then ſow the Seeds thereon pretty thick, and cover it about 
a Quarter of an Inch thick with the ſame light Earth; after 
which you ſhould remove theſe Pots into a ſhady Situation, 
where they may have the Morning Sun until ten of the Clock, 
and if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, you muſt often refreſh 
them with Water, being very careful in doing of this, ſo 38 
not to waſh the Seeds out of the Ground, In this Situation 
the Pots ſhould remain until the Beginning of Ofober, by 
which Time the Plants will begin to come up, (th 
ſometimes the Seeds will remain in the Earth until Novem- 
ber, before the Plants appear) when you ſhould remove the 
Pots into a more open Expoture, where they may have 
Sun, which at that Time is neceſſary to exhale the Moiſture 
of the Earth; but toward the Middle of November, when 
you are apprehenſive of Froſt, the Pots ſhould be remoV 
under a common Hot-bed Frame, where they may be = 
ve 
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eather, becauſe the 
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| ich the Glaſſes in the Night- time, and in bad Wea- 
2 "but in the Day, when the Weather is mild, they 
ſhould be entirely opened, otherwiſe the Plants will draw 
too weak: only Danger they are in, is from vio- 
* Rains and Froſts, the firſt often rooting the tender 
Plants, and the Froſt will often turn them out of the Ground, 


therefore they ſhould be carefully guarded againſt both of 


2 Spring, as the Seaſon grows warm, fo theſe Pots 
ſhould be expoſed to the open Air, placing them at firſt near 
the Shelter of a Hedge, to protect them from the cold 
Winds; but towards the latter End of March, or the Be- 
inning of April, they ſhould be removed again into a more 
ady Situation, according to the Warmth of the Seaſon; 
and if it ſhould prove dry, they muſt ſometimes be refreſhed 
with Water; but you ſhould be careful not to give it to 
- them in great Quantities, which is very apt to rot theſe ten- 
der Roots; and in the Middle or latter End of April, they 
ſhould be placed where they may have only the Morning 
dun; In which Place they may remain till their Leaves de- 
cay, when they may be taken out of the Earth, and the 
Roots dry'd in a ſhady Place; after which they may be put 
in Bags, and preſerved in a dry Place until the October fol- 
lowing, When they muſt be planted in the Manner before 
directed for the old Roots, 

The Spring following theſe Roots will flower, at which 
Time you ſhould 1 ſuch of them as are worthy 
to be preſerved; and the ſingle or bad- coloured Flowers may 
de pulled up and thrown away, which is the ſureſt Method 
of removing them from the good Sorts ; for if they are per- 
mitted to remain together until their Leaves decay, there 
may be ſome Off-ſets of the bad Sorts mixed with the good 
Flowers, Yon ſhould not ſuffer thoſe Flowers, which you 
intend to blow fine the ſucceeding Year, to bear Seeds, but 
cut off the Flowers when they begin to decay; for thoſe 
Roots which have produced Seeds, do ſeldom flower well af- 
terwards, nor will the principal old Root, which has flow- 
&'d ſtrong, ever blow ſo fair as will the Off- ſets, which is 
what ſhould be principally obſerv'd, when a Perſon purcha- 
ſs any of theſe Roots ; and a great Part of the Complaints 
made by thoſe who have bought theſe Roots at a dear Rate, 
v principally owing to this; for the Perſons who fold them 
being appriſed of this Matter, have parted with their old 
Roots to their Purchaſers, and reſerved the Off- ſets for their 
own Uſe ; which old Roots have often ſo much degenerated 
from what they were the preceding Year, as to cauſe a Suſ- 
picion, whether the Perſons they were purchaſed from had 
not changed the Roots ; and this Degeneracy always attends 
theſe Flowers, after having flower'd extremely large and fair, 
or that they have been permitted to ſeed : So that it is abſo- 


aSucceſſion of good Flowers. 

The Soil which theſe delight moſt in, is a rich, light, 
ſandy Earth; but whatever Dung is added to the Earth, 
ſhould be very rotten, and ought to be mixed with the Earth 
at leaſt ſix Months before it be uſed : During which Time 
it ſhould be often turned over to mix the Parts well together; 
and the lighter this Earth is, the better will the Flowers 
thrive : But, as I before ſaid, it is by no means adviſeable to 
lift or ſcreen it too fine, for the Reaſons already given. 
dme there are who mix rotten Tan, or Saw-dufſt, with 
their Earth, to render it light ; but this is alſo bad for theſe 
Flowers, as I have ſeveral times experienced, eſpecially if 
either of theſe be not ſo rotten as to have quite loſt its Ap- 
pearance, and reduced to Earth; for tho' the Roots will 
often come up very ftrong, and flouriſh very vigoroufly till 
the Beginning of hes 7 yet at that Seaſon it is very com- 
mon to have them die off in large Patches: Which when I 
have obſerv*d, I have ſearch'd to the Bottom of the Roots, 
and found ſome Part of the Tan or Saw-duſt lying near 
them, which has detain'd the Moiſture, and thereby rotted 
the Roots, 4 
The Manner of preparing the Beds, and the Diſtance and 
Method of planting the Roots, being exactly the fame as 
tath been already directed for the old Sorts, I ſhall not re- 
peat it here, but will only obſerve, that theſe Flowers be- 
ing more tender than the others, muſt be protected from 
hard Froſts, and cutting ſharp Winds, eſpecially after Chrift- 
nat, when their Flower-buds are forming; for if they are 
veglected at that Seaſon, their Flowers will rarely prove 
fiir; nor ſhould you ſuffer them to receive too much Wet 
n Winter or Spring, which is equally as injurious to them as 
Froſt, In planting of theſe Roots you ſhould obſerve to 
Place the ſemi-double Kinds, from which you intend to fave 

in ſeparate Beds by themſelves, and not intermix them 


* e 


Tated in a different Manner; for when the Flowers of the 
1 5 


lutely neceſſary to ſow Seeds every Year, in order to preſerve 


With the double Flowers, becauſe they will require to be 


ſemi-double Kinds begin to fade, - you ſhould carefully guard 
them from Wet ; for if they are permitted to receive hard 
Rains, or are water'd at that Seaſon, the Seeds do rarely 
come to Maturity, or are ſo weak, that ſcarce one in fifty of 
them will grow. | 

When the Seed begins to ripen (which may be eaſily 
known by ſeparating from the Axis, and falling) you ſhould 
look it over every 7 gathering it as it ripens; for there 
will be a conſiderable Diſtance in the Seeds of the ſame Bed 
coming to Maturity, at leaſt a Fortnight, and ſometimes 
three Weeks or a Month. When you gather the Seed, it 
ſhould not be expoſed to the Sun, but fpread to dry in a ſha- 
dy Place; after which, you muſt put it up where the Ver- 
min cannot come to it, until the Time of ſowing it. 

By this Method of ſowing Seeds every Year, you will not 
only increaſe your Stock of Roots, but alſo raiſe new Va- 
rieties, which may be _ mended by changing the Seeds 
into freſh Ground; for if a Perſon continually ſows his Seed 
in the ſame Garden many Years, they will not produce near 
fo fine Flowers, as if he procured his Seeds at ſome Diſtance ; 
which is alſo the Caſe with moſt other Plants. . | 

It will alſo be neceſſary to take away all the Earth out 
of the Beds in which the Roots were blown the precedent 
Year, and put in new, if you intend to plant Ranunculus's 
there again; otherwiſe they will not thrive near ſo well, not- 
withſtanding you may add ſome new Compoſt to the Beds: 
And this is what all the curious Floriſts do continually ob- 


ſerve, 


RAPA ; Turnip, 


The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſis of * Leaves, which are placed in form 
of a Croſs ; out of the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which af. 
terwards turns to a Pod, divided into two Cells by an inter- 
mediate Partition, into which the Valves adhere on both Sides, 


and are full of roundiſh Seeds: To theſe Marks muſt be added, 
a carneous and tuberoſe Root, * | g 


The Species are; 


1. RAPA ſativa rotunda, radice candida. C. B. P. Round 
Garden Turnip, with a white Root. | 

2. RAPA ſativa rotunda, radice ſupra terram viridi, Boerh. 
_ - aaa Garden Turnip, whoſe Root is green above 

round, 


3. RAA ſativa rotunda, radice punicea. C. B. P. Round 
Garden Turnip, with a purple Root. 

4. RaPa ſativa rotunda, radice obſoleta nigricante. C. B. P. 
Round Garden Turnip, with a ruſty black Root. 

5. RAA ſativa rotunda, radice foris & intus flaveſcente. 
C. B. P. Round Garden Turnip, with a yellow Root both 


within and without, 


6. RAA radice oblonga, ſeu fœmina. C. B. P. Oblon 
or Female "Turnip. * . 


There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant, which differ 
in the Shape or Colour of their Roots ; but as they are only 


| ſeminal Variations, ſo it would be needleſs to enumerate 


them in this Place, ſince it is the firſt and third Sort here 
mentioned, which are chiefly cultivated for the Table in 
England. The yellow Sort, and that with long Roots, were 
formerly more cultivated than at preſent ; for it is now very 


rare to ſee either of theſe brought to the Markets, though 


ſome Years ſince they were ſold in as great Plenty as the 
common round Sort. 

Turnips delight in a light, ſandy Soil, which muſt not be 
rich, for in a rich Soil they grow rank, and are fticky ; but 
if it be moiſt, they will thrive the better, eſpecially in a freſh 
Land, where they are always ſweeter than upon an old worn 
out Soil. | = 

The common Seaſon for ſowing of Turnips is any time 
from the Beginning of Fuly to the Middle of Augu/?; or a 
little later; tho? it is not adviſeable to ſow them much after, 


becauſe, if the Autumn ſhould not prove very mild, they will 


not have time to apple before Vinter. But notwithſtanding 
this is the general Seaſon in which the greateſt Part of 
Turillips are * in the Country, yet about London they are 
ſown ſucceſſively from March to Auguft, by thoſe who pro- 
pagate them to ſupply the Markets with their Roots ; but 
there is a great Hazard of loſing thoſe which are ſown early 
in the Year, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, by the Fly, 
which will devour whole Fields of this Plant while young; 
ſo that where a ſmall Quantity for the Supply of a Family is 
wanted, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to water them in very 
dry Weather: And where a Perſon ſows of thoſe Seeds in 
April, May and June, it ſhould always be upon a moiſt Soil, 
otherwiſe they ſeldom come to good, the Heat of the hou 
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ther at that Seaſon being too great for them upon a dry Soil: 


But thoſe which are ſown towards the Middle or latter End 
of Fuly, do commonly receive ſome refreſhing Showers to 
bring them forward : without which, it is very common to 
have them all deſtroy'd. 

Their Seeds ſhould always be ſown upon an 
Ground ; for if they are near Hedges, 
Trees, they will draw up, and be very long topp'd, but their 
Roots will not grow to any Size. 

They are ſown in great Plent 
not only for the Uſe of the ö 
Cattle in inter, when other Food fails; and this Way is 
become a great Improvement to barren, ſandy Lands, parti- 
cularly in Norfolk, where, by the Culture of Turnips, 
many Perſons have doubled the yearly Value of their 
Ground, | 

The Land upon which this Seed is ſown, ſhould be 

lough'd in May, and twy-fallow'd in June, and made very 
Ane ; then the Seed ſhould be ſown pretty thin, (for it being 
ſmall, a little will ſow a large Piece of Ground, two Pounds 
of this Seed is ſufficient for an Acre of Land): The Seed 
muſt be harrowed in, and the Ground rolled with a Wooden 
Roll, to break the Clods, and make the Surface even : In 
ten Days or a Fortnight after ſowing, the Plants will come 
up ; at which Time, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they 
will be in great Danger of being deſtroyed by the Fly : But 

if it ſo happen, the Ground muſt be ſow'd again, for the 
Seed being cheap, the chief Expence is the Labour, 

When the Plants have got four or five Leaves, they ſhould 
be houghed to deſtroy the Weeds, and to cut up the Plants 
where they are too thick, 33388 remaining ones about 
ſix or eight Inches aſunder each Way, which will be Room 
enough for the Plants to ſtand for the firſt Houghing: But 
in the ſecond Houghing, which muſt be performed about 
three Weeks or a Month after the firſt, they ſhould be cut 
up, ſo as that the remaining Plants may ſtand fourteen or 
ſixteen Inches Diſtance, or more, eſpecially if they are deſign'd 
for feeding of Cattle; for where the Plants are 1 a good 
Diſtance, the Roots will be proportionably large, ſo that 
what is loſt in the Number will be over-gained by their 
Bulk: which is what I have often obſerv'd: But in ſuch 
Places where they are ſown for the Uſe of the Kitchen, 
they need not be left at a greater Diſtance than ten Inches 
or a Foot, becauſe large Roots are not ſo generally eſteem'd 
for the Table. 

In order to fave Turnip Seeds, you ſhould tranſplant 
ſome of the faireſt Roots in February, placing them at leaſt 
two Feet aſunder each Way, obſerving to keep the Ground 
clear from Weeds, until the Turnips have ſpread fo as to co- 
ver the Ground, when they will prevent the Weeds from 
growing ; and when the Pods are formed, you ſhould care- 
fully guard them againſt the Birds, otherwiſe they will de- 
vour it, eſpecially when it is near ripe ; at which I ime you 
ſhould either ſhoot the Birds as they alight upon the Seed, 
or lay ſome birdlim'd T wigs upon it, whereby ſome of them 
will be caught; and-if they are permitted to remain ſome 
Time, and afterwards turn'd looſe, they will prevent the 
Birds from coming there again for ſome Time, as I have 
experimented. When the Seed is ripe, it ſhould be cut up, 
and ſpread to dry in the Sun; after which it may be threſh'd 
out, and preſerv'd for Uſe. - 


RAPHANISTRUM ; Charlock. 


This differs from the Radiſh, in having a jointed Pod, 
containing one roundiſh Seed in each Joint. 

There are ſeveral Varieties of this Plant, two of which 
grow wild in England ; the others are Natives of France, 
Spain and Italy; but as they are Weeds which grow fre- 
quently on arable Land, ſo they are not cultivated in Gar- 

ens. bk 2 


open Spot of 


in the Fields near London, 


RAPHANUS ; [of %,, eaſy ; and pale, to appear; 
9. d. a Plant eaſily appearing 3 for this Plant being ſown, 
quickly puts forth out of the Ground] Radiſh. 


The Characters are; | 
The Flawer conſiſis of four Leaves, which are placed in fon 
of a Croſs ;; aut of the Flnwer-cup riſes the Pointal, whic af- 
terward turns to a Pod in form of a Horn, that is thick, ſpun- 
O, and furniſbed with a double Row of roundiſb Seeds, which 
are ſeparated by a thin Membrane, 


The Species are ; 
1. RAPHANUS minor oblougus, C. B. P. 
common Radiſh. 


Small oblong or 


alls, Buildings, or 


itchen, but for Food for 


—_— 


2. RAPHANus iger maja rotundus, Mor. Ae 
round, black Radiſh, commonly called The Spaniſh Rag 
3. RarHñANus major orbicularis, floribus candidis C 5 
P. 2 rouhd-rooted Radiſh, with white Flowers, © ** 
4. RarHANus minor oblongus pyriformis ' 
za, Hort. Cath. The leſſer Radiſh, with Jy 
ſhap'd Root. 8 Fear. 
5. RayHANnUs major orbicularis, vel rotundus, 
Greater Radiſh, with a round Root, e 0. B. P , 


The firſt Sort here mentioned, is that which js com 
ly cultivated in Kitchen Gardens for its Root; of _— 
there are ſeveral Varieties, as the Small-topp'd, the = 
red, and the Long-topp'd ſtrip'd Rado ; all Whichtare VI. 
rieties ariſing from Culture: The Small-topp'd Sort is 5, 
commonly preferr'd by the Gardeners near London __ 
they require much leſs Room than thoſe with large T 
and may be left much cloſer together: And as the ſo 
Radiſbes are what produce the greateſt Profit to the Garde. 
ner, ſo theſe being commonly ſown upon Borders n 
Hedges, Walls, or Pales, if they are of the Large-toy 
Sort, they will be apt to grow moſtly at Top, and not ſwell 
ſo much in the Root as the other, eſpecially if they are lef 
pratty cloſe,” | |. : 

The Seaſons for ſowing this Seed are various, accorg; 
to the Time when they are defired for Uſe ; But the earl 
Seaſon is commonly toward the latter End of October, tha 
the Gardeners near London ſow them to ſupply the Market 
and theſe, if they do not miſcarry, will be fit for Uſe in 
March following, which is full as ſoon as moſt People can 
to eat them. Theſe (as I ſaid before) are commonly (gy, 
on warm Borders, near Walls, Pales, or Hedges, where 
9 may be defended from the cold Winds. 

he ſecond Sowing is commonly about Chriſimat, proyig. 
ed the Seaſon be mild, and the Ground in a fit Condition to 
work : Theſe are alſo ſow'd near Shelter, but not ſo nexr 
Pales or Hedges as the firſt Sewing: Theſe, if they are not 
deſtroy'd by Froſt, will be fit for Uſe the Beginning «x 
April: But in order to have a Succeſſion of theſe Roots fo 
the Table through the Seaſon, you ſhould repeat ſowing d 
their Seeds once a Fortnight, from the Middle of Janury 
till the Beginning of April, always obſerving to ſow the lr. 
ter Crops upon a moiſt Soil, and an open Situation, other. 
wiſe they will run up, and grow ſticky, before they ar ft 
for Uſe, 

Many of the Gardeners near London ſow Carr See 
with their early Radiſbes; ſo that many times when their 
Radiſbes are kill'd, the Carrots will remain; for the Seeds 
of Carrots commonly lie in the Ground five or fix Weeks 
before they come up: and the Radi/hes ſeldom lie above : 
Fortnight under Ground ; ſo that theſe are often up, and 
kill'd, when the Carrot Seed remains ſafe in the Ground: 
But when both Crops ſucceed, the Radiſbes muſt be drawn 
off very young, otherwiſe the Carrots will be drawn up fo 
weak, as not to be able to ſupport themſelves when the Au- 
diſhes are gone. 

It is alſo a conſtant Practice with theſe Gardeners, to mix 
Spinach Seed with their latter Crop of Radiſbes; fo that 
when the Radiſbes are drawn off, and the Ground clean'd 
between the Spinach, it will grow prodigiouſly, and in a 
Fortnight's Time will as completely cover the Ground, 2 
tho* there had been no other * And this Spinach, if it 
be of the broad-leav'd Kind, will be larger and fairer than 
it commonly is when ſown by itſelf ; becauſe where People 
have no other Crop mix'd with it, they commonly fow it 
too thick, whereby it is drawn up weak : But here the 
Roots ſtand pretty far apart, ſo that after the Radiſes are 
gone, they have full Room to ſpread ; and if the Soil be 
goods it is a prodigious Size this Spinach will grow to, be- 
ore it runs up for Seed : But this Huſbandry is chiefly prac- 
tis'd by the Gardeners, who pay very dear for their Land, 
and are oblig'd to have as many Crops in a Year as poſſible, 
otherwiſe they could not afford to pay ſuch large Rents. 

When the Radi/hes are come up, and have got five or fix 

Leaves, they muſt be pull'd up where they are too cloſe, 
otherwiſe they will draw up to Top, but the Roots will not 
increaſe their Bulk: In doing of this, ſome only draw them 
out by Hand: but the beſt Method is to hough them with 
a ſmall Hough, which will ſtir. the Ground, and deſtroy the 
oung Weeds, and alſo promote the Growth of the Plant. 
he Diſtance which theſe ſhould be left, if for drawing ub 
ſmall, may be three Inches ; but if they are to ſtand unti 
they are pretty large, ſix Inches are full near enough; an 
a ſmall Spot of Ground will afford as many Radiſbes at each 
Sowing, as can be ſpent in a Family while they are good. 
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If you intend to ſave Seeds of your Radifber, Nou ſhould, 
the Beginning of May, prepare a Spot of Ground in 
— n to the Quantity of Seeds intended (but you ſhould 
make Allowance for bad Seaſons, becauſe it often 
2 in a very dry Seaſon, that there will not be a fourth 
bebe the Quantity of Seeds upon the fame Proportion of 
* nd as there will be in a moiſt Seaſon :) This Ground 
Gr, be well dug and levell'd; then you Id draw up 
« of the ſtraiteſt and beſt coloured Radihhes (throwing 
on all ſuch as are ſhort, and that branch out in their 
7) ) Theſe ſhould be planted in Rows three Feet Di- 
. and two Feet aſunder in the Rows, obſerving, if the 
2 be dry, to water them until they have taken Root; 
— which they will require no farther Care, but only to 
E h down the Weeds between them, until they are ad- 
— ſo high, as to ſpread over the Ground, when they 
ie prevent the Growth of Weeds. s 
"When the Seed begins to ripen, you ſhould . 
. .cainſt the Birds, who will otherwiſe deſtroy it: When it 
+ (which you may know by the Pods changing brown) 
ad ſhould cut it, and ſpread it in the Sun to dry; after 
Thich you ſhould threſh it out, and lay it up for Uſe, 
where the Mice cannot come to it, other wiſe they will eat 
3 The ſmall round-rooted Radiſb is not very common in 
England; but in many Parts of liah it is the only Sort cul- 
vated, The Roots of this Kind are many times as large 
1 a ſmall Turnip, and are very ſweet, This may be pro- 
ted in the ſame manner as the common Sort, but wy 
with this Difference, viz. That this muſt not be ſown ti 
the Beginning of March, and the Plants allow'd a greater 
Diſtance. Seeds of this Kind are very ſubject to de- 
generate when ſav'd in England, ſo that it is proper to have 
them from abroad every Year, | 

The other round-rooted Radiſbes are rarely cultivated in 
England ; but thoſe who have a mind to have them, may ſow 
them in the ſame manner as the laſt, * 

The Black Spaniſh Radiſh is only eultivated for Medicinal 
Uſe in England : The Seeds of this may be ſown in May ; 
ind when the Plants come up, they ſhould be houghed out, 
25 to leave the remaining ones ten Inches or a Foot aſun- 
ger; after which they muſt be conſtantly clear'd from 
Weeds in Summer, and in Autumn they will be fit for Uſe. 


RAPISTRUM; Charlock, or Wild Muſtard. 


There are two or three Species of this Plant, one of which 
grows wild in England, the other two are Weeds in the 
South of France, Italy and Spain. Theſe are never pre- 
ſery'd, except by Botaniſts for Variety, 


RAPUNCULUS, Rampions. 


The Characters are; 


The Flnver conſiſis of one Leaf, in its Form approaching to a 
Bell-ſhape ; but is ſo expanded and cut, that it almoſt repre- 
ſents the Figure of a Star. The Pointal is commonly ſpht into 
two horned Divifions, and the Flower-cup becomes a Fruit, 
which is divided into three Cells, incloſing many ſmall Seeds, 

The Species are; 

1. RayuncULvUs ſpicatus. C. B. P. Spiked Rampion. 

2. RAPUNCULUS ſpicatus albus. C. B. P. Spiked Ram- 
jon, with a white Flower. | | | 

z. RayuncuLus Alpinus corniculatus. C. B. P. Horned 
Rampion of the Abs. | | 

4. RAPUNCULUs ſcabioſe capitulo cœruleo. C. B. P. Ram- 
ions with blue ſcabious-like Heads. . 

5. RApUNCULUs - ſcabioſe * albo. C. B. P. Ram- 
pion with white ſcabious-like Heads. 

b. RApUNCULUs ſpicatus, flore flaveſcente. Inſt, R. H. 
dpiked Rampion, with a yellowiſh Flower. 

7. RayuncuLvUs Creticus, ſeu pyramidalis altera. C. B. 
P. Pyramidal Rampion of Crete. 

8. RayuncuLus folio gramineo. Inti. R. H. Grafs- 
leaved Rampion. | 

9. RapuncuLvs Creticus petromarula, flore albo. Tourn, 
Cor, Rampion of Crete, with a white Flower. 

10. RAPUNCULUs Orientalis, foliis anguſtis dentatis. 
Turn. Cor, Eaſtern Rampion, with narrow indented 

ves, | 

11. RapuncuLUs Oriantalis anguſtifolius multicaulis totus 
foridus, Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern narrow leaved Rampion, 
with many Stalks, filled with Flowers. 

12. RapyncuLvus Orientalis, campanulæ pratenſis folio, 
on Cr. Eaſtern Rampion, with a meadow Belflower- 
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13. Rar ν,s; Orimidiit; follis lmgioribut, afperis & 
rigidis. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Rampion, with longer rough 
F 

14. RAPUNCULUS Orientalic' altiffimus; foliis glabrir & 
rigidis, Tourn, C. The talleſt Eaſtern with 
ſmooth ſtiff Leaves. | | NS 


15. RAPUNCULUS Orientalis, beſperidis folio, Durs. Gor: 
Eaſtern Rampion, with a Ju re 3. N 


Theſe are all of them hardy Plants, which will thrive in 
the open Air: they ate propagated-by Seed, which ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn; for if they are kept out of the Ground 
till the Spring, they frequently fail. Theſe Seeds ſhould be 
ſown on a Bed of freſh undunged Earth, where they are de- 
ſigned to remain; for — do not thrive ſo well when they 


* 


are tranſplanted. Therefore the beſt Method is, to make | 


ſmall Drills croſs the Bed, about eighteen Inches aſunder, 
and ſow the Seeds therein : then cover them -lightly over 
with Earth ; for if they are buried too deep, they will rot 
in the Ground, In about a Month after the Seets are ſown, 
the Plants will come up; when they ſhould be diligently 
weeded, which is all the Care they will require till Spring; at 
which Time the Plants ſhould be thinned where they are too 
cloſe; ſo as to leave them fix or, ſeven Inches apart in the 
Rows ; and afterwards they require no farther attention but 
to keep them clear from Weeds. In June the Plants will 
flower, and if the Summer prove favourable, they will pro- 
duce ripe Seeds. 

As theſe Plants do not continue above two or three Years, 
ſo there ſhould be Seeds ſown every-other Year, to continue 
the Sorts; for they are Plants which require little Trouble to 
cultivate them, and their Flowers make a pretty Variety in 


large Gardens; therefore they ſhould be allowed a Place a- 
mongſt other hardy Flowers. | 


RAPUNTIUM ; Rampions, or Cardinal's Flower. 


The Characters are; 
De Flriuer conſſſis of one Leaf, which is of an anomalous 
Figure, hollowed like a Pipe, and furrow'd or channell d, di- 
vided, as it were, into many Parts, in * of a Tongue, 
defended by a Vagina or Covering, which enfolds the Pointal : 
When the Flowers decay, the Flower-cup turns to a Fruit, di- 


vided into three Cells, full of ſmall Seeds, which adhere to a 
Placenta, which is divided into three Parts, | 


The Species are; | 1 

1. RAPUNTIUM maximum, coccineo ſpicato flore. Col. in 

Rech. Greater Rampions, with a Crimſon- ſpiked Flower, 
commonly call d The Scarlet Cardinal's Flower. 


3. RarunTIUM Americanum, flore dilute cœruleo H. R. 
Par. The Blue Cardinals Flower. | 


3. RAPUNTIUM . Americanum, virge auree foliis, parus- 


fore cœruleo. Tourn, Cardinal's Flower, with Golden Rod 


Leaves, and a ſmall Blue Flower, 


There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant growing in 
divers Parts of America; but thoſe. here mentioned are all 


+ which I have obſerv'd cultivated in England. The firſt 


Sort is greatly prized by the Curious for the Beauty of its 
rich Crimſon Flowers, which exceed all the Flowers I have 
yet ſeen, in the Deepneſs of its Colour: And theſe com- 
monly, when their Roots are ſtrong, produce large Spikes 
of theſe Flowers, which continue a long Time in Beauty, 
and make a moſt magnificent Shew amongſt other Flowers. 
The Time of their Flowering is commonly in Fub and: 
Auguft ; and if the Autumn proves very favourable, they will 
ſometimes produce good Seeds in England. Theſe Plants 
are Natives of Virginia and Carolina, where they grow by 
the Sides of Rivulets, and make a moſt beautiful Appears 
ance; from whence the Seeds are often ſent into England. 


| Theſe Seeds do commonly arrive here in the Spring; at 


which Time they ſhould be ſown in Pots fill'd with light 
Earth, and but juſt cover'd over; for if the Seeds are buri- 
ed deep; they will not grow: Theſe Pots ſhould be placed 
under a Frame, to defend them from Cold, until the Seaſon 
is a little advanc'd ; but they ſhould not be plac'd on a Hot- 
bed, Which will alſo deſtroy the Seeds. | 

When the Weather is warm, towards the Middle of April, 
theſe Pots ſhould be placed in the open Air, in a Situation 
where they may have the Morning Sun till twelve of the 
Clock, e to water them conſtantly in dry Weather ; 
and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
each into a ſmall Pot fill'd with freſh light Earth, and plac'd 
in the ſame Situation, obſerving to water them in dry Wea- 
ther; and in Winter they ſhould be plac'd under a Hot-bed 


Frame, where they may be ſhelter'd from fevere Frofts ; 
1 6 B but 
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but in mild Weather they ſhould be as much expes'd'ta the 


Ai a3 flible.. Il * 1 e 
he arch following theſe Plants ſhould he 


put into 
er Pots fill'd with the ſame freſh Earth, and plac'd, as 
before, to the Morning Sun, obſerving to water them in 
dry ley + —_— will cauſe them ta flower ſtrong the 
Autumn wing. N | | 

Theſe Plants are alſo. propagated by parting of their 
_— „ beſt Seaſon for hien is, either 3 
are ower, or in March, obſerving to water age 
them, as hath been directed for the Seedling Plants, both in 
Winter and Summer. | ; 

The Blue Sort does conſtantly produce ripe Seeds in Eng- 
land, which ſhould be fown ſoon after they are ripe z in the 
Spring following the Plants will come, when they ſhould be 
e managed as the other Sort, with which Cul- 
ture this will alſo agree. This is preſerv'd for Variety; but 
3 near ſo beautiful as thoſe of the former 


The other Sort, with ſmall Blue Flowers, is a biennial 
Plant, periſhing as ſoon as the Seeds are ripe. This may 
be raiſed in the ſame Manner as the former, but is ſcarcely 
. worthy of a Place in the Flower Garden. 


To this Article muſt be added; 
1. Rarux rium Americanum, floribus albis. Int. R. H. 
American Cardinal Flower, with white Flowers. 

2. RayunTiIUM Anericanum, coccineo fore, lineis albis 
ry car fo. Inſt. R. H. American Cardinal Flower, with 
a ſcarlet Flower, elegantly ſtriped with W hite. | 

3. Raruxriuu Americanum altiſſimum, folits cirfit, fore 
vireſcente. Plum. Cat. The talleſt American Cardinal Flow- 
er, with Leaves like the Melancholy-thiſtle, and greeniſh 
Flowers. N 

4. Rarux rium Americanum, folus cirſſi lucidis, flore 
multiplici coccines conglobato, Plum. American Cardinal 
Flower, with ſhining melancholy-thiſtle Leaves, and many 
ſcarlet Flowers growing in Cluſters. | 

. RAPUNTIUM Americanum, trachelii folio, ore purpu- 
raſcente. Plum. Cat. American Cardinal Flower, with a 
throatwort Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 

6. RayunTIUM Americanum, folits oblongis, floribus par- 


uis corruleis, — longiſſimd. American Cardinal Flower, 
with oblong Leaves, and ſmall blue Flowers, growing in a 


long Spike. t 

7. RAPUNTIUM wrens Solonienſe. Mor. H. R. Bleſs. 
Burning Cardinal Flower of Blois. | 

8. RAPUNTIUM urens, pirryrereo-coerules. Infl. R. 
3 Flower, with a blueiſh purple 

ower. 

9. RaruntTium Africanum minus anguſtifolium, fore vio- 
Acco. Inſt. R. H. Lale narrow-leaved African Cardinal 
Flower, with a violet - coloured Flower. | 

10. Rarbsriun Atbiopicum, vialaces galeato flore, fo- 
lits pinaftri. Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian Cardinal Flower, with 
a violet galeated Flower, and leaves like the Pinaſter. 

11. RAPUNTIUM Afthiopicum, carrulco galeata fore, folits 
coronopi, Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian Cardinal Flower, with a 
blue galeated Flower, and Leaves like Buckshorn Plantain. 

12, RAPUNTIUM 9 r= cœruleo galeato flore, falits 
dentatis, Breyn. Cent, Etbiapian Cardinal Flower, with a 
blue galeated Flower, and indented Leaves. 

13. RAPUNTIUM r pumilum, linariæ ſalio. Sar- 
rac. Low Canady Cardinal Flower, with a toad-flax Leaf. 

14. RAPUNTIUM Creticum minimum, belkdis folio, flare 
thaculate. Tourn, Cor. The leaſt Cardinal Flower of Crete, 
with a daizy Leaf, and a ſpotted Flower. 


Moſt of theſe Sorts are biennial Plants, which commonly 
periſh when they have produced Seed; fo ſhould be ſown 
every Year, in order to continue a Succeſſion of them to 
flower annually, The fifth Sort is an annual Plant, which 
fKowers and ſeeds the ſame Summer it is ſown, and ſoon after 
periſhes, If the Seeds of this Kind are permitted to ſcatter 
in the Pots, and the Pots kept in the Stove, the Plants will 
eome up in Autumn, and flower early the following Spring. 

The Seeds of the other Sorts ſhould be ſown in Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners- bark, and ſhould be frequently watered; other- 
wiſe the Seeds will remain in the Earth ſeveral Months, be- 
fore the Plants will appear; and ſometimes I have known the 
Seeds remain in the Earth a whole Year, and the Plants have 
eome up the following Spring. When the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, 
and plu into the Hot-bed again to bring them forward; 
but in June they ſhould be inured to bear the open Air by 
degrees, and toward the End of that Month, they may be 
2 . 1 


Autumn proves favourable, they will perfect their 


in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and they muf 


* 
* * 
* —— — A un v4 hn . = 
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removed out of the Hot-bed, and placed in a warm Situ, 


— 


common Hot-bed Frame, where they ſhould ha under a 
free. Air as poſſible in. mild Weather; but muſt * Much 


fraſty Weather, otherwiſe they will not live in u Cann 


The Spring following the Plants muſt be ſhifted. inte — 


Pots, and placed abroad again in a ſheltered Situat; 
quly watered, otherwiſe they will not. flower — — 


In Jah the Plants will produce their Flowers, and if — 


 RAUVOLFIA. I 
© The Charatteri are 3 <q 
A hath a tubulous Flower EL one Leaf, whiſ: * 
per Part ſpreads into a plain Surface, and is eu ; 
veral 722 1 plane” Cup ariſes the Po! fr p 
Nail, which afterward becomes an alme/{ globular 4 Bu | 
Seel. 
The Species are; | 


full of Milk, in which are contained one or two 
1. RAUvOLFIA tetraphylla anguſtiſolia. Plum, N. 
Four-leaved Rauvoſſia, 2 narrow Leaves. * 
No. Ca 


2. RAUVOLFIA tetrapbylla latifolia, Plum. 
Four leaved Rawvoſfia, with broad Leaves, 


This Name was given to this Genus of Plants by Faths 
Plumier, who was the Perſon that diſcovered them in 4%, 
rica, in Honour to Leonard Rawwolf, who was T Curioy 
Botaniſt, and flouriſhed about the Year 1583. He tand. 
led into the Holy-land, and ſeveral other Places in the 

and publiſhed his Travels in High-Dutch, which were tra 
lated into Exgliſ under the — of the great M. 


heſe Plants grow plentifully at Campechy, from w 
J received their | eh which were colleRed by Mr. Fru 
Millar, Surgeon. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in Pots filly 
with freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanten 
bark; for as they are very hard, ſo they frequently rena 
a long time in the Ground : therefore when they are in Po 
they may be ſhifted from one Bed to another, as their Hex 
decays, When the Plants come up, they muſt be frequent. 
ly refreſhed with Water, but it muſt not be given them in 
large 2 + 3 for the Plants are ſucculent, and full of 
milky Juice, ſo are in Danger of rotting with too muck 
Moiſture, They ſhould alſo have a large Share of freſh Aj 
admitted to them in warm Weather; and when they an 
about two Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted each i- 
to a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with frefh light Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot-bed again ; obſerving to ſhade then 
from the Sun, until they have taken new Root; after which 
Time they ſhould have free Air admitted to them every Dy, 


be often refreſhed with Water. In this Hot-bed the Plat 
may remain till toward Michuelmas, when they ſhould be 
removed into the Stove, and plunged into the Tannew-buk, 
where they muſt be kept warm, and not have too much 
Moiſture in cold Weather, left it rot them. 

As theſe Plants are Natives of very hot Countries, 
they will not live in the open Air in England; therefore 
they ſhould conſtantly remain in the Stove ; and if they res 
main in the Bark-bed, they will thrive much faſter, than 
when they are placed on Stands in a dry Stove. But in the 
Summer Seaſon, they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Ait 
admitted to them, and the Leaves of the Plants mult be 
now and then waſhed with a Sponge, to clear them from the 
Filth they are apt to contract, which, if ſuffered to temain, 
will retard the B of the Plants. Where this Care s 
taken of them, they will thrive very faſt, and the ſecond V er 
will produce Flowers, and continue ſo to do for many Vea; 
but as yet they have not perfeRed their Seeds in England. 
They may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be 
laid to dry for two or three Days before they are planted ; 
and then ſhould be plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
moot ; after which Time they may be treated as the ſeedling 


RESEDA, Baſtard-rocket, 


The Characters are; ; 
| It hath a polypetalous anomalous Flower, 2 of ſever? 
diffenilar Petals, out of whoſs Cup ariſes the Pointol, uli 


afterward becomes a membranaceous Fruit, for the nal. gort 
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dren with al s. 8 
The Species are; Lago he ae | 
1. ReszDA wigaris, C. B. P. Common Baſtard-roc+ 


* RE$EDA criſpa Gallica, Boce, Rar. Pl. Curled French 
Baſtard- rocket. 
ResE DA latifolia, flere ſſauo. Mor. Hit. Broad- leav- 


ard- rocket, with a yellow Flower. | 
4. ResEDA foliis cakitrape, flore allo. Mor. H. R. 
Bleſ. Baſtard-rocket, with Star-thiſtle-leaves, and a white 
er. 
I, Rr5kDA minor vulgaris, Int. R. H. Smaller com- 
mon Baſtard-rocket, 4, falls mines Gnvifo, Tut. K. K 
| RESEDA miner vngaris manus inciſo. inſt. 
*. common Bala neck, with a Leaf leſs cut. 
7. RESEDA minor vulgaris, folus i . Infl. R. H. 
Small common Baſtard-rocket, with whole Leaves, | 
8. RESEDA Pyrenaica, linariæ folio glauro. Schol. Bot. 
Pyrentun Baſtard- rocket, with a toad- flax Leaf, 


Theſe Plants are preſerved in the Gardens of ſome Per- 
ſons, who are curious in Botany; but at preſent are 
not uſed in Medicine. They are all of them very hardy 
Plants, which are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in the Spring, on an open of freſh undunged Earth, in 
the Place where they are de to remain ; and when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be houghed to them, 
where they are too cloſe, as alſo to oy the Weeds, The 
four firſt Sorts ſhould be allowed eighteen Inches of two 
Feet ; but the other Sorts, being of leſs Growth, do not 
require above half that Room. The Weeds ſhould be con- 
fantly houghed down between the Plants when they ariſe, 
which is all the Culture the Plants require, Some of theſe 
Plants will flower the ſame Year they are ſown, when the 


come up early in the Spring; but in general they do not 
flower till the ſecond Year, when they produce their Seeds, 
and the Plants commonly periſh ſoon after, If the Seeds of 
theſe Plants are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come 
up, and ſtock the Ground, ſo as to become Weeds. 


RHABARBARUM MONACHORUDM ; vide Lapa- 
thum. 


RHAMNOIDES ; The Sea Buckthorn. 


The Chara@ers are; 


It hath the whole Appearance of the Buck-thorn, But is 
Male and Female in —_— Trees : The Flowers of the Male 
have no Petals ; the Flawer-cup conſiſts of two Leaves, in the 
Centre of which are ſeveral ſmall Stamina: The Female 


Trees produce roundiſh Berries, each of which contains a ſingle 
Seed, | 


The Species are; 


1, RHAMNOIDES L de ſalicit foliis, T. Cor. Male 
Willow-leav*d Sea Buckthorn. | 

2. RHAMNOIDES frufifergs, olus ſalicis, baccis leviter 
Fiveſcentibus, T. Cor. Female Willow-leay'd Sea Buckthorn, 
vith yellow Berries. | 


Theſe Plants do grow in great Plenty upon the Sea-coaſts 


le 

e· of Lincolnſhire, and at Sandwich, Deal and Foliſton in Kent, 
an s alſo in divers Parts of Scotland. 

he They are preſerv'd in ſeveral Gardens near London for 


E ; where, being intermixed with other Shrubs of the 
ame Growth, they afford an agreeable Prof 


the Theſe Shrubs are eaſily propagated from Suckers, which 
iN, they ſend forth in great Plenty from the old Plants. Theſe 
e is duckers may be nd ay off any time in February or March, 


and planted in a Nurſery, where they may be train'd up for 
two or three Years ; after which they may be remov'd to 


nd, tie Places where they are to remain, There is no very great 
\ be BW Beauty in theſe Plants; but as their Leaves and Flowers are 
ed; "ery different from moſt other Trees, ſo they make a pretty 
an- 


Variety in ſmall Wilderneſs Quarters; or when planted in 
lumps with various Trees, - they will grow to be ten or 
twelve Feet high, but it is very rare to ſee them larger, 


 RHAMNUS ; The Buckthorn, 
The Chara&ers are ; 


bath a Funnel-ſhap'd Tater, conſiling of one Leaf, which 
i divided towards the Tos into four l ; our of the 
ry riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a ſc 

undi erry, very full of Juice, incliſing four hard See 5 


— —— —— 


— — 


which de ind ſinegch bn the Of. but fatted on the 
: er. 1 4 ah 32 as / 46 * b * 


1. Ruaunvs cathartiou, C. B. P. Common purging 
* R catharticus 14a . 
2. RHAMNUS catharticus minor. C. B. P. L. rg- 
. 1B 204K 4 
3. Ruaunvs Hr, ſelio prumi Tongiori ſubrohmdo, fort 
candicante, ſpins lag ente. Boerh, Ind, ak. TOS L 
thorn, with a longer roundiſh Plum Leaf, white Flowers, 
and very long Spines. 
4. Ryamunus Hi 


pl 


mics, folio buxi, minor; Tourn, Lef- 
ſer ar e 4 OO AS 
14 RHamnus catharticus minor, folio 1 Inf. R. H. 
er purging Buckthorn, with a longer Leaf. 
6, RHAmnvus tertius, flore herbaceo, baccis nigrit. C. B. P. 
Claſius's third Buckthorn, with an berbiceous Fides and 
black Berries. | 


. Rrannus Hiſpanichs, ampliore, Inf. R. H. 

651 Buckthorn, with a larger Cera of 

8. RHamnus Hiſpanicus, ole folio, Inſt, R. H. Spaniſh 
oy > with — Olive-leaf. Aer 
9. RHamnus Hiſpanicus, hyperici folio. In. R. H. Spa- 

i Buckthorn, — 7 St. E22 Lat * 

10. RHAMNus Creticus, amygdali folio minori. Tourn, 
Cor. Candy Buckthorn, with a ſmaller almond Leaf, 

11. RHAmNnvus Orientalis, alaterni folio, Tourn, Cor. Eaſt- 
Buckthorn, with an alaternus Leaf. 1 

12. RHAMNUs Creticus, buxi folio minori. Tourn, Cor. 
Candy Buckthorn, with a ſmaller box-tree Leaf, 
13. RHAmMNus Orientalis, amygdak folio ampliore. Tourn, 
Cor. Eaſtern Buckthorn, with a larger almond Leaf, 


The firſt of theſe Trees is very common in the Hedges in 


divers Parts of England; the Berries of which are order'd by 


the College of Phyſicians for Medicinal Uſe ; but particularly 
for making a Syrup, which was formerly in great Uſe, but 
of late the Perſons who ſupply the Markets with theſe Ber- 
ries, have gathered ſeveral other Sorts of Berries, which they 
have either np with thoſe of the Buckthorn, or have 
wholly ſubſtituted them in their Place ; theſe are the Berries 
of the Flangula, Cormus Femina, &c, which Mixture hath 
ſpoiled the Syrup, and render'd it lefs eſteem'd. But who- 
ever purchaſes the Buckthorn Berries, may diſtinguifh whe- 
ther they are right or not, by opening them, and obſerving 
the Number of Seeds in each; for theſe have commonly 
four, whereas the F. has but two, and the Corn 
Fæmina but one; as alſo by bruiſing of the Berries on white 
Paper, the Juice giving a green Tin&ure, 

a The ſecond Sort is leſs common in England, and only to 


be found in Gardens, where it is cultivated for Variety. 


Both theſe Sorts may be -propagated by laying down their 
tender Branches in 3 ku if 2 in dry 
Weather the ſucceeding Summer, will take Root in the 
Compaſs of one Vear, and may then be tranſplanted either 
where they are to remain, or in ſome Nurſery, to be train'd 
up for " few Years, and then remoy'd to their Places of 

rowt | 

The firſt Sort will grow to the Height of eighteen or 
twenty Feet; but being a ſtraggling Grower, is ſeldom 
much cultivated in Gardens. | h 

The ſecond Sort ſeldom riſes above five Feet high, and fo 
ſhould be planted amongſt Shrubs of the fame Growth, where 
it will add to the Variety, thoꝰ it has little more Beauty than 
C 

hey ma | , which muſt b 
ſown - a Bed of freſh Earth, 2 after they are ripe; the 
Spring following the Plants will appear, when they muſt be 
carefully clean'd from Weeds; the Autumn following they 
be tranſplanted out, and managed as the Layers, | 

"The fourth Sort is alſo preſery'd in ſeveral curious Gardens 
for Variety : this produces vaſt Quantities of purple Flow- 
ers, moſt part of Summer, and many times ripens its Seeds 
in England : This may be propagated by laying down the 
tender Branches in the Spring, which will take Root by the 
Spring following, when they ſhould be planted into Pots ; 
and require to be houſed in Winter, tho they need only be 
ſhelter'd from the extreme Froſt ; but ſhould have as much 
free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, and in Summer muſt be 
often water d. It delights in a freſh light Soil, and requires 
to be often remov'd, becauſe the Roots do greatly increaſe, ſo 
as to fill the Pots in a ſhort Time, | | 

The nine laſt Plants are Natives of warmer Countries 
than Exgland ; but yet they are hardy enough to thrive in 
the open Air very well, if 
tuations: and as they are Shrubs of moderate Growth, ſo 
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they may be admitted to have a Place in Wilderneſs Quar- 
ters, where they will live under taller Trees, and add to the 
Variety. n 
They may be propagated either by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; or by laying down of the 
tender Branches, in the fame manner as above directed for 
the common Sort, | un K .c 
But if theſe Plants are raiſed from Seeds, they will require 
a little. Care the firſt ¶ inter, if the Froſt ſhould prove ſe- 
vere ; in which Caſe there ſhould be ſome dry Fern or Oak 
Branches with their Leaves on, laid over them; which will 
protect them from the Froſt, and at the ſame Time admit 
Air to the Plants; to prevent their growing mouldy ; which 
oftentimes deſtroys the tender Parts of Plants, when the Air 
is too much excluded from them. 
The fifth Sort here enumerated ſeldom riſes above 
or five Feet high ; but moſt of the other Sorts will grow to 
the Height of ten or twelve Feet, and divide into many 
Branches, ſo as to form large Shrubs ; and being different in 
their Leaves from each other, they make an agreeable Va- 
riety ; for which reaſon they are preſerved by ſuch Perſons 
as delight in hardy Trees and Shrubs, | 


RHUS.; (ss takes it Name of gt to flow, becauſe it ſtops 
dyſenterial Fluxes of the Belly, and Womens Courſes] The 
Sumach Tree. | 36 


The Chara#er:s are; 


The Flower conſiſts of five Leaves, which are placed in 4 
circular Order, and expand in form of a Roſe ; from whoſe 
Flewer-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a round- 
iſh or almoſt Kianey-ſhaped Veſſel, containing one Seed of the 
ſame Shape: To which marks may be added, the Flowers grow- 


ing in Bunches, and the Leaves are either winged, or have three 
Lobes, | Fi 


The Species are ; 


1. Rnus Virginianum. C. B. P. Virginian Sumach, 
by ſome falſely call d The Stag's horn Tree. 
2. Rhus tenuifolia Virginiana humilis : Rhus anguſtifolium. 
od P. Pluk. Alm. Dwarf. Virginian Sumach with narrow 
ves. | 
3. Rnus Africanum trifoliatum majus, foliis ſubtus argen- 
teis acutis, & margine inciſis. Pluk. Phyt. Great African 
three-leay'd Sumach, with narrow Leaves cut on their 
Edges, and white underneath. | 
4. Rus Africanum trifoliatum minus glabrum, ſplendente 
fo integro, forte Lentiſcus Africanus triphyllos. quo- 
rundam. Pluk. Phyt. Leſſer three-leav'd African Sumach, 
with a whole, roundiſh, ſhining, ſmooth Leaf. | 
. 5. Rus Africanum trifoliatum mejus, folio ſubrotundo in- 
tegro, molli & incano, Pluk. Phyt, Greater three- leav'd 
African Sumach, with a whole, roundiſh, woolly Leaf. 
6. RHus Americanum, paniculs ſparſa herbaced, ramis pa- 
tulis glabris. Forth. Elth. American Sumach, with a looſe 
herbaceous Panicle, and low ſmooth Branches, 
7. Ravs folio ulmi. C. B. P. Elm-leaved Sumach. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty common in many Gar- 
dens near London, where it endures the ſevereſt Cold of the 
Vinters in the open Air, and is uſually intermixed in ſmall 
Wilderneſs Quarters, amongſt other Trees of the like 
Growth, where it affords an agreeable Variety: This pro- 
duces Bunches of ſmall Flowers in June, at the Extremities 
of the Branches, which are ſucceeded by Seeds which are in- 
cloſed in red Covers, ſo that the whole Heike appear of a fine 
red Colour. Theſe Bunches are ſometimes uſed in Dying, 
and the Branches of the Tree are uſed for Tanning of Lea- 
ther in America, where theſe Trees grow in Plenty. | 

This Tree will grow to be eight or ten Feet high, but is 
very ſubject to produce crooked, unſightly Branches, ſo that 
it can't þe reduc'd to a regular Stem, which renders it unfit 
to plant ſingly in an open Situation: but amongſt other 
Trees, where the Deformity of the Stem is hid, it looks 


yer wes. — ; ; | 
he ſecond Sort is leſs common than the firſt, and only 
to be found in ſome very curious Gardens. This is like the 


firſt, in moſt reſpects, but is of much ſmaller Growth, and + 


the Leaves are N Both theſe may be propagated 
in Plenty, from the great Quantity of Suckers which they 
produce from their Roots, which being taken off in March, 
and planted on a light ſandy. Soil, will, in a few: Years, pro- 
duce Flowers. They may alſo be propagated by laying down 
of the Branches, in the Spring of the Year, which will take 
Root in the Compaſs of one Salon, and may then be taken 
off and tranſplanted where they are to remain. 


4 
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The African Sorts are all preſerv'd in Pots of Tubs 
houſed in , inter, being too tender to endure the Cold 55 
this Climate in the open Air. "Theſe may be ted by 
laying down their young Branches into frelh Barth N 
to water them duly in dry Weather, which will ly fs 
ward their Rooting : In one, Year they will be fit to tran. 
plant, When they may be taken from the old Plants 
each placed in a ſeparate Pot, fill'd with freſh light Earth: 
The beſt Time for tranſplanting of theſe Plants, is in Abril 
obſerving to water and hade them until they have take, 
Root; aſter which they may be expos'd with Myrtles, Ole- 
anders; and other hardy Exoticks, during the . Sea. 
ſon, and in / inter muſt be houſed with them, being equal] 
as hardy, and only require. to be ſcreened from ſevere Froſt 
Theſe Plants do rarely produce Flowers in Englang; but 
as they-retain their Leaves all the Winter, and may eafi} 
reduced to a regular Head, fo 22 are preſerved for the Di- 
verſity of their Leaves, which adds to the Variety of a Green 
Houſe, ies | 
- The ſixth Plant was brought from North Carolina, and! 
have ſince received the Seeds of this Kind from Penſibunio 
where it grows in great Plenty. This Sort doth not groy 
very large, beihg ſeldom above ſix or eight Feet high; but di. 
vides into ſeveral ' Branches, which grow more regular than 
moſt of the other Sorts ; and the Flowers are produced on 
the Tops of the Branches, which are in "ery large looſe Pz. 
nicles, and of a yellowiſh green Colour. The tender Shooy 
of this Plant are of a purpliſh Colour, and ſmooth ; and the 
Leaves are ſmooth, having a great Number of Pinnæ on 
The ſeventh Sort grows plentifully in the South of Fray, 
and in Spain; but is at preſent pretty rare in England, This 
Sort is directed by the College of Phyſicians to be uſed in 
Medicine; and in the South of France, it is uſed inſtead d 
Oak-bark for tanning of Leather. 
Theſe two laſt Sorts are very hardy Plants, which 
will live in the open Air in England, and are very proper w 
plant with other hardy Shrubs in Quarters of Wilderne. 
work, where they will make an agreeable Variety, Thek 
may be propagated by Seeds, or from Suckers or . af 
ter the ſame manner as hath been directed for the comma 
Virginian Sumach, | 


RIBES; The Currant-Tree. | 
The Characters are; 


It hath no Prickles ; the Leaves are arge; the Finn eu- 
fiſts only of five Leaves, which are placed in a circular Ordo, 
and do expand in form of a Roſe ; the Ovary, which ariſe 
from the Center of the Flower-cup, becomes a globular Hui, 
which are produced in Bunches. BY | 


The Species are; 


1. RIBES vulgaris acidus ruber. J. B. Commbn red Cu- 
rant. 


2. RIB ES major, fructu rubro. H. Ey. The large Dutch 
red Currant. 

3. Rin ES vulgaris acidus albas baccas ferens. F, B. Com- 
mon white Currant. 

4. RIBES que groſſularia hortenſis, majore fruflu ab, 
H. R. Par. Large Dutch white Currant. 

5. RIBES major, frudtu carneo, The Champaign Cur 


rant, vulgo. | | 
6. Ripes Alpinus dulcis, J. B. The Gooſeberry-lea'd 
7. RiBes fruftu parvo. Merr. Pin, The mall wil 


Currant. 
Currant. 

8. RiBes nigrum vulgo dictum, folio olente. J. B. The 
black Currant. | | : 

9. RIB ES vulgaris, foliis ex lutes variegatis, The yellow 
ſtrip'd-leavy'd Currant. | ; 
10. RIBES vulgaris, folits ex albo eleganter variegatis. The 
common Currant, with Leaves beautifully variegated wi 
Green and White, : 

11. Ries frudtu allo, foliis ex 
white Currant, with ſtrip'd Leaves. 
12. RiBrs Alpinus dulcis, foliis variegatis. 
Gooſeberry-leav'd Currant. 

13. RiBts frudtu mgro, folits variegatis, The black Cur; 
rant; with ſtrip'd Leaves. e 
14. RI BE S Americanus, fructu nigro. 


black Currant. 


8 8 — — * 


albo wariegatis. The 
The ftrip'd 
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The America 


The five firſt mentioned Sorts are preſerv'd in all curiou 
Gardens for the ſake of their Fruits : Indeed, of late Yea! 
the common red and white Currants have' been nete 
ſince the Dutch red and white have become plenty in Fa 
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M theſe producing much larger and "fairer Fruit to the 
— than the common Sorts, \the* I think the ch mOn 
ohio are much better flavour d, ſo that they ſhould: not de 
intirely neglected by fach as are guridus in Fruits. 
e ſixth Sort is preſerv'd aa a Curioſity, by ſuch who de- 
laht in Variety but the Fruit is not v luable, vill valle! 

The ſeventh Sort is found wildin A. The Fruit ef 
dis Kind is mall, and very tart, which readers it unworthy 
ol being cultivated in Garden. 2 

The cighth Sort is preſerved in gp ol Gardens; but the 
Fruit baving a diſagreeable ſtrong Taſte, has occaſioned its 
being but little cultivated of late Years, TEEN 

Thoſe Sorts with variegated Leaves, are pr ed by ſuch 
+« are fond of ſtrip d Plants; but P Hee greateſt 'Beauty'is 
only in the Spring, before their ves grow large, after 
which they become more green ; ſo they are ſcarcely worth 
-eſerving in a Garden. 59 60 

The fourteenth Sort was obtain d by Mr. Peter Colliſon 
from America, in whole fine Garden it has produced Fruit, 
and from thence Path been communicated to ſeveral other 


vety different from the other Sorts of Currants, for which 
Variety it may have a Place amongſt other Shrubs z but the 
Fruit being ſomewhat like our black Currant, is not much 
cem'd, Wy wl | ; a 
640 theſe Sorts may be eaſily propagated by planting their 
Cuttings any time from September to rb, upon a — of 
freſh Earth, which in the Spring muſt be kept very clear from 


will greatly promote their Growth: Theſe may remain two 
Years in this Nurſery, during which Time they muſt be 
pruned up for the purpoſes 2 i. e. either to clear 
Stems, if for Standards, or if for Walls, Pales, or Eſpaliers, 
they may be trained up flat. | 

Then they ſhould be planted out where they are to re- 
main; the beſt Seaſon for which is ſoon after the Leaves be- 
zin to decay, that they may take Root before Winter, fo 
that they may be in no Danger of ſuffering from Drought 
in the Spring. rH | 

Theſe Plants are generally planted in Rows at about ten 
Feet aſunder, and four Diſtance in the Rows ; but the beſt 
Method is to train them againſt low Efpaliers, in which 
manner they will take up much leſs Room in a Garden, and 
their Fruit will be much fairer. | 

The Diftance they ſhould be placed for an Eſpalier, ought 
not to be leſs than eight Feet, that their Branches may be 
trained horizontally, which is of great Importance to their 
paring: | 


be allowed the ſame Diſtance z if they are planted againſt a 
South-Eaſt Wall or Pale, it will cauſe their Fruit to ripen at 
leaſt a Fortnight or three Weeks ſooner than thoſe in the 
open Air, and thoſe which are planted againſt a North Wall 
or Pale, will be proportionably later; ſo that by this Method 
the Fruit may be continued a long Time in Perfection, eſ- 
ecially if thoſe againſt the North Pales are matted in the 
Woe of the Day. 

Theſe Plants produce their Fruit upon the former Year's 
Wood, and alſo upon ſmall Snags which come out of the 
od Wood, ſo that in pruning them, theſe Snags ſhould be 
xeſerved, and the young Shoots ſhortened in Proportion to 
their Strength. The only Method, very neceſſary to be ob- 
krved in pruning of them, is not to lay the Shoots too cloſe, 
ad never to prune their Snags to make them ſmooth : this, 
vith a ſmall Care in obſerving the Manner of their Growth, 
vill be ſufficient to inſtrut any Perſon how to manage this 
Flnt, ſo as to produce great Quantities of Fruit. 

Theſe Plants will thrive and produce Fruit in almoſt any 
wil or Situation, and are often planted under the Shade of 
Trees; but the Fruitis always beſt when they are planted 
bthe open Air, and upon a dry Soil. * 


RICINOIDES ; Phyſick-nut, vulgo. 


The Characters are; 8 
De Male Flowers conſiſt of ſeveral Leaves, which are placed 
n acircular Order, and do expand in form of a Roſe ; theſ# 
ore barren : At remote Diſtances from theſe Flowers, upon the 
Jame Plant, are produced the Embryos, which are, wrapt up 
inthe Flower cup, and afterwards do brcome tricapſular Fruits, 
antaining one 0 long Seed in each Cell, | 


The Spertes are; | ON i 
Q Rictyoipts Americana, goſſypii folio. Tourn. American 


lected ylick-nut, with a Cotton Leaf. | nad: 45 
q — 2. RicixolpEs arbor Americana, folio multifido, Tourn, 


curious Gardens. The Manner of this Plant's Flowering is 


Weeds, and in very dry Weather if they are water'd, it 


Thoſe that are planted againſt Pales or Walls, ſhould alſo Lam 


a ] J Y 3 A — 
Tree Artericity Phyick-tiut, with 1 badtdfd Vet, ten 
e 
NPY or Americant,' | 4 folio: | Tour. 
American Phyſick-nut, with \ Stovce-acre Lear; ral 5 
gory; 'Bellyach-Weed and Wild Caan. 
; INOIDES Americana, oleafli folio, . 
Fare a wild GW. Let” Plum. American 


5. RIDE fruteſcett, althes falls, Phun. b 
ow ick- nut, ** A —— ; 122 917 
6. Ricinoitpss ſellit populi hirfutis. Plum. Cut. P 1 
nut, with hafry War He e ek ot "6.508 
. 51 Rictnotpes 2 Inavie foliis obthfit. Plum. 
Cat. Shrubby Phyfick- nut, with blunt Toad-flax Leaves. 

8. Ricanotd Es folio citrii, argenteo polline conſperſo. Plum. 
a Phyſick-nut, with a Citron Leaf, powder'd over with 

ver. * W 48 1 
9. RictnorDes eleagni folis, Plum. Cat. Phyſick+*tiu 
with a * ild-olive Leaf. 1 ? ? 

10. RICINOIDEs verbaſci ſdk, Plum. Cat. Phyſick-nu 
wine OTIS FOR A Lit 4a 2 

II. RICINOIDES caffanee follo. Plum. Cat, Phyſick-nut 
with » Stele Leaf 12 on l RICH : 

12, RICINOIDES herbacewn, fobiis- trifidis vel quinquefidts 
& ſerrati. Honſt. Herbaceous Phyſick-nut, with three or 
1 Leaves. ILY £ 

13. RI INOoID ES e fbr ſerrato, fruus e 
conglomerate, _ —— . 4 a roundiſh- wed 
Leaf, and ſmall Fruit, growing in Cluſters, | 

14. Ricinoines palu/tre, fruftu hifpids, foliis ſubyotuidis, 
nervoſis & aſperis. Hos. Marſh Phylick-nut, with a prick- 
ly Fruit, and roundiſh ribbed Leaves, which are rough, 

15. Rictnoipes fruteſcens, lauri folio, calice ampliſſimo 
viridi. Hou. Shrubby Phyſick-nut, with a Bay Leaf, and 
a large green Flower- cup. | 

16. RIicinoIDEs, e I. paratur TouxxESOL Gallorum: 


Inſt. R. H. App. Phyſick-nut, from which the Tourneſel of 
the French is made. 


- 


Theſe Plants are very common in the warm Parts of A. 
merica. The firſt Sort is planted in Hedges, in moſt Parts 
of Famaica and Barbados, and is propagated by Slips or 
Cuttings, which will take Root very freely, and do make 
a good Fence in a ſhort Time, being very quick of Growth. 
This riſes to be twenty Feet high, and produces a great 
_—_ of Nuts, which are given from three to ſeven for 
a Vomit ; but if the thin Film be taken off, they may be 
eaten in Quantities without any ill Effet, There is an Oil 
drawn from theſe Seeds, which is uſed for burning in 


ps. 
The ſecond Sort is cultivated in Gardens in Jamaica and 
Barbados, for the Beauty of its Flowers, which are of a fine 
ſcarlet Colour, and produced in large Bunches on divers Parts 
of the Plant. The Nuts of this Kind are larger than the 
other, but have much the ſame Quality, This is not a 
Native in any of the Engliſb Settlements in the Y/2f- Indies, 
but was brought thither either from the Sganiſb or French 
Settlements, from whence it had the Names of French and 
Spaniſh P byſick-nut, | | 
The third Sort is very common in the Savannas-in Jamai- 

ca and Barbades ; the Seed of this Kind is the common Phy- 
ſick among the poorer Sort, for the dry Belly-ach: 

The fourth Sort —— lentifully upon the Sea Coaſt in 
divers Parts of the oft Indie, and is ſometimes brought 
into England as a r where, in ſome very good Gar- 
dens it is preſerved with the former Sorts. 

Theſe may be all propagated by ſowing their Seeds upon a 
Hot-bed in the Spring, and when the Plants are come up; 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot, filled 
with light, freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
'Tanners-bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they have ta- 
ken Root, after which they ſhould have Air and Water in 
Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and the Hot - bed in 
which they are placed. 

When their Roots have filled theſe Pots they ſhould be 
ſhaken out, and put into larger Pots, filled. with the ſame 
freſh Earth, and plunged again into the Hot-bed; and ſo, 
from vI'ime to Time, as the Plants advance; they ſhould be 
ſhifted into larger Pots; and when they are too high to be 
contained utider a Frame, they ſhould be removed into the 
Bark-ſtove, where they may have Room to advance in 
Height, obſervirig to water them duly, as they may require 
it 3 which, if conſtantly performed, and the lants kept in 
a warm Bed, they will grow three or four Feet high the 
firſt Summer, and divide into ſeveral Branches in Winter. 

- Theſe Plants muſt be placed in a Bark-ftove, (with other. 
Plants which are the * 5 the ſame Countries) during 
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The fifth and ſixth Sorts have been found growing ple 
ly in the Iſland of Jamaica: 12 ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, [thirteenth and fourteenth Sorts were found in Plen- 
about La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. William Houftoun, 
whence he ſent. their Beds to England The fifteenth 

Sort was alſo diſcovered by the ſame Gentleman at Jamaica. 
All theſe Sorts are very tender Plants, being Natives of very 
warm Countries, and require to be tenderly treated, other- 
wiſe they will not grow in this Country. The fixth, ele- 
venth, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth Sorts are annual, 
ſo their Seeds muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; 


and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted ' 


each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light rich Earth, 
and then.plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Fanners-bark, 
obſerving to ſhade them until. t 
then they ſhould have freſh. Air admitted to them by _ 
of the Glaſſes every Day in warm Weather, and they mu 
be frequently watered. In about a Month's Time, the 
Plants will have filled theſe Pots with their Roots, when 
they ſhould be ſhaken out, and put into larger Pots filled 
— rich Earth, and plunged. again into the Hot- bed, pro- 
vided there is Room for the Plants to grow in Height, with- 
out being preſſed by the Glaſſes; in which Caſe it will be 
proper to put them into the Bark- bed in the Stoye; for they 
are too tender to thrive in the open Air in this Country, in 
the warmeſt Seaſon of the Year. In Jug theſe Plants will 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Auguft and September, 
ſoon after which Time the Plants will decay. 

The other Sorts which live over the Year, muſt be raiſed 
in the ſame Manner as the annual Kinds; but in Vinter they 


muſt be plunged into the Bark-bed, in the warmeſt Stove, 


and treated-after the ſame Manner as directed above. 

The ſixteenth Sort is an annual Plant, and is found wild 
in the South of France, Spain and /taly, from which the Tour- 
neſol is made, that is uſed for colouring of Wine and Jellies. 
This is made of the Juice which is lodged between the outer 
Cover and the Seeds; and if rubbed on Cloth, at firſt ap- 
2 of a lively green Colour, but ſoon changeth to a 

luiſh purple Colour: If theſe Cloths are put into Water, 
and afterward wrung, they will colour the Water of a Cla- 
ret Colour. The Rags, thus dry'd, are brought to Eng- 
land, and ſold in the Druggiſts Shops, by the Name of 
Turnſole. | . „ MIT 

This Sort may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, on a warm 
Border of freſh, light Earth; and if any of the Plants come 


up before Winter (which ſometimes happens) they ſhould be 


ſheltered in hard Froſt, otherwiſe they will not live through 
the Winter. But the Seeds generally remain in the Ground 
until the Spring, when the 'Plants will appear; at which 
Time they ſhould be cleaned from Weeds, and where the 
Plants are too cloſe, they ſhould be thinned, . fo as to leave 
them about ſix Inches aſunder; and in very dry Weather, 
if they are now and then refreſhed with Water, it will pro- 
mote their Growth. This is all the Culture they require, 
except the keeping them conſtantly clear from Weeds; for 
the Plane do not thrive: well, if they are tranſplanted, fo 
they ſhould be ſown where they are deſigned to remain. In 
Fuly the Plants will flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Au- 
zuſt, when the Plants will ſoon after decay: 


ERICINUs, [fo called becauſe the Seed reſembles ( Rici- 
nus] the Animal called 

inſeſts Dogs and Oxen. 
cauſe its Leaves are ſaid to reſemble the Palm of the Hand] 
Palma Chriſti, vulgo. 12 1 11 rr: IE. 


The Character: are; | HOW 
The Flowers are apetalous, (i. e. have no Leaves) conſiſting 


of many Stamina, which ariſe in the Center of the Flower-cup ; 
theſe are barren ; for the Embryo are produced at remote Di- 
ances,” upon the ſame Plant, which afterwards become triangu- 
tar Fruits, having three Cells, in each of which is contained one 
oblong Seed, wha her hard Shell, © > RAW Wa 
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— r 1 The 
Chriſti, commonly known in the V. Hulle 
ce K Indies by the Nane 


4. Ricinvs 


in Barbados, Red OIEſced. | 
1, RICINOS vilgarss minor. C. AY 


White Oil Seeds in Barbados. 


growing in Cluſters. 
have taken Root; and 5 


that Name, i. e. a Tick, which 
t is alſo called Palna Chriſti, be- 


. Pf 1s * * 
5% The Vpcriet aassrmnmn nh bend 2d 
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common Palau 
of Oil-nut, er Agnus Caſts] d 

Faris minor. GB: Ft caulk rutilany, 
leſſer Palma Chriſti,” Witt reddi h Stalks, coltimonly <q? 


5 [faule vireſeeu, 
meg cells 
4. Ricinus Americanus major, caule vireſcente, 

The greater Palma Chet, with green alk: H R.. 

5. Ries Africanits maximus, ca 8 to. : 

HN. Par. The grearef African Palma Chriſti, with ae 


Lefſer Palma Chriſti, with green 8 


"diſh jointed Stals. 


6. Rietnus Indicut, fruftu rugoſo non echinay | 
Oil-ſeed, with a rough 18 not echinate. Indi 
7. Ricmvus Americanus, fruttu racemeſo Bid, 
Dend. American Oil- ſeed, with prickly refs gro 7 Uh, 
a Cluſter. re WTO f 17 1 . 
8. Ricinus Aneritanus, fructu racemoſo glabre ,..; 
Millar. American Oil-ſeed, with larger 2 Fruit ul 
ole ink Cluſter, ener See Non. 
9. Ricinus Americanus ou Faer racemoſo gh 
Millar. Smaller American Oil-ſeed, with ſmooth Fri 
10. Ricinus Zeylanicus, foliis profundius laciniati; 
R. H. Oil-ſeed of Ceylin, with Leaves deeply cut in, by 
11. Ricinus humilis, foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis, 6 ſub 
argenteis, flore F conglomeratis, Hail. Oi 
ſeed, with roundiſh fawed Leaves, which are ſilvery under 
neath, and the Flowers and Fruit growing in Bunch. 


The firſt five of theſe Plants are very common in ing 
Parts of Africa and America, and ſome of them are 4 
found in the warm Parts of Europe; but in England 
are preſerved with great Care in ſeveral curious Garden, 

The firſt Sort has been a long Time in this Country by 

was formerly treated as an annual Plant; whereas, if | * 
preſerved in a good Green-houſe, it will abide two or thy 
Years, and become a large Plant. 
The ſecond and third Sorts do grow promiſcuouſly all oy 
America, where their Seeds are gathered to draw an Oil fon 
them, for the Uſe of Lamps ; theſe Seeds are frequently ſex 
into England, intermixed with each other. 

The fourth Sort is alſo very common in America, ory. 
ing promiſcuouſly with the common Sort; the Seed; d 
_ being gathered indifferently to draw an Oil fon 

em. | 
The fifth Sort, though mentioned to be a Native cf . 
frica, yet is alſo very common in divers Parts of Aeris 
from whence I have ſeveral times received the Seeds. Thi 
produces very large Leaves and Seeds, and will grow wi 
large Size, if planted in a rich Soil, I have meaſured one 
of the Leaves of this Plant, (which was growing near Ce 
ſea ) which was upward of two Feet Diameter, and the Stem 
was as large as a middle-ſiz d Broom-ſtaff, tho? but of one 
Summer's Growth. | 
Theſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
upon a Hot-bed ; and when they are come up, they ſhould 
be each planted into a ſeparate Pot filled with light, freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a freſh Hot-bed, obſerving to vate 
and ſhade them until they have taken Root ; after which 
they muſt have a great Share of free Air, when the deaſon i 
mild, otherwiſe they will draw up tall, and be very weak: 
And as theſe Plants grow very faſt, ſo their Roots will in 
ſhort Time fill the Pots, therefore they ſhould be ſhifted in- 
to larger Pots filled with the like freſh Earth; and toward 
the latter End of May, when the Seaſon is warm, they maj 
be hardened to endure the open Air by Degrees ; and then 
if they are planted out into a very rich Border, and in d 
Weather duly watered, they will grow to a very large Size 

ticularly the firſt-Sort, which I have ſeen upwards of te 

eet high in one Seaſon ; and theſe Plants have produced 
great Quantity of Flowers and Seeds: But if you intend te 
reſerve them through the Winter, they muſt never be placed 


widely extended, there will be no tranſplanting them Wit 

fety ; therefore the beſt Way is to ſhift them into large 
Pots, from Time to Time, as their Roots ſhall requue 
placing them in the open Air during the Summer Seaſon, | 
ſome warm Situation, where they may remain until OFeber 
when they muſt be removed into the Houſe with other er 
otick Plants, obſerving duly to water them in 


let them have free Air in mild Weather, for they only te 
quire to be protected from Froſt and cold Winds, © — 


in the full Ground, becauſe after their Roots have been 


Winter, an 
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will endure the Winter. in a common Greemthouſe, 
bon Addition of artifici Warmh. i. ni 297 52h 
The «> four Sorts will perfeR their Sceds the fiſt Seaſon 
in this Climate, provided they, are ſawa, early in the Spring, 
hut the fifth Sort will rarely produce any till the ſecond 
Year ; ſo that there is a Neceſſity of preſerving this 
through the inter, otherwiſe it cannot be maintained in 


England. * 2 ; „ en 
Theſe Plants do deſerve a Place in every, curious Gar- 
gen for the ſingular Beauty of their Leaves (notwithſtanding 
their N are not very valuable) eſpecially thoſe Sorts 
ich may be 
2 Per 2 W Gr een- houſe to place them into 
in M inter, may cultivate them as other annual Plants; a- 
pong which theſe, being placed eithet in Pots or Borders, 
go afford an agreeable Variety: But it muſt be obſerved, 
zs theſe are large growing Plants, never to place them too 
near other Plants of leſs Growth, becauſe theſe will over- 
bear and deſtroy them; and thoſe which: are planted in Pots 
ſhould be allowed Room for their Roots to expand, and 
muſt be frequently watered( otherwiſe they will not grow 
large, 3 «913 NP 
"The Seede of the ſixth Sort were brought from the Ea/?- 
India, which came up and flouriſhed in the Phyſick-garden 
at Chelſea. This Sort grows about the ſame Height as the 


ho have no 


- 


The Coverings of the Seeds are not, prickly, as in moſt of 
the other Sorts (ſomewhat reſembling the outer Cover of the 
Cheſnut); but are rough, and full of Protuberances. _ 

The Seeds of the "ſeventh and eighth Sorts were ſent from 
Jamaica by Mr. Robert Millar, who gathered them on the 
North Side of that Iſland. Theſe Plants grow in their na- 
tive Country, to be eighteen or twenty Feet high, and con- 
tinue two or three Years, They are nearly alike in their 
outward Appearance, but differ in the Covering of their 
Seeds, the ſeventh having prickly Covers, and the eighth 
being ſmooth, | 

The ninth Sort is a low Plant, ſeldom riſing above three 
Feet high, and differs from the common ſmall Sort, in hav- 
ing ſ\mooth Covers to the Secds : This is leſs common, and 
hath not been remarked by any Botanical Writer. | 

The tenth Sort is a Native of Ceylon, from whence the 
deeds were brought to Holland, and hath been cultivated in 
many curious Gardens. The Leaves of this Kind are very 
deeply jagged, in which it chiefly differs from the common 
80 


t. | 

The eleventh Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. William 
Hiuſtoun at Campechy, fr.,m whence he ſent the Seeds to 
England, This is a very low Plant, ſeldom riſing above 
eight or nine Inches high, and periſhes ſoon after the Seeds 
are perfeCted, | 

Theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown 
on a Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as a- 
bove directed; with which Management theſe will thrive 
very well, except the laſt Sort, which is a tender Plant, fo 
will not perfect Seeds in the open Air in this Country: 
Therefore this Sort ſhould remain in the Hot-bed, and in 
warm Weather the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to admit freſh 
Air to the Plants; and they muſt be frequently watered, o- 
therwiſe their Seeds will not be well nouriſhed. 

The ſeventh and eighth Sorts will not perfect their Seeds 
in this Climate the firſt Year, unleſs they are placed in the 
itove, and forwarded early in the Spring; ſo that it will be 
proper to preſerve a Plant or two of each Kind through the 
Winter, in order to obtain good Seeds, But as they are ten- 
der Plants, ſo they muſt be kept in a moderate Tempera- 
ture of Warmth, otherwiſe they will not live; therefore 
the beſt Way is to plunge the Pots into the Bark-bed in the 
dove, which will keep them growing all the Minter, and 
_ them to make large handſome Plants by the following 


RIPENING of FRUIT. 
The Methed of producing Early Fruits, 


A Wall ſhould be erected ten Feet high, and in Length 
cording to the Number of Trees intended for three Years 

orcing, , | | - 

This being done, a Border may be marked outabout fourFeet 
Vide on the South Side of it, and ſome Scantlings of Wood, 
dout four Inches thick, muſt be. faſtened to the Ground 
na ſtrait Line on the Outſide of the Border, to reſt the 


Class Lights upon; which Lights are to ſlope backwards 
= all, to ſhelter the Fruit as there ſhall be Occa- 


propagated every Year from Seeds, becauſe - 


common Kind, but the Leaves are not ſo deeply divided. 


the Time for applying the 


the Froſts cannot come at them, 


th. 


Mrs abhdut four Inches: ide, cut out ot whole Deal, muſt 
be placed between theſe Glalles; ſo chat the Ligbes may reſt 
1 7 1 —— Mo 910 2:1 18 1 * f 
If you Wo not have Glaſ-lis ze ſo much as 
they will from this Fall. from the e you ma 
have a Line of Whole Deals fixed on the Top of the Wall 
to project their whole Breadth over the Trees and made 
ſo, that the Top of the Glaſs- lights may fall in an Inch or 
two under them: There muſt be a: Door ſhaped to the 
Profile of the Frame at each End, that it may dbe'open'd at 
either of the Ends, according as the Wind blows. 

The Frame before-mentioned ſhould be made fo, that 
when the firſt Part has been forced, the Frame may be 
moved the next Year forward, and the ſucceeding Year 
forward again; ſo that the "Trees will be forced but every 
third Year; and having two Years to recover themſelves, 
will continue ſtrong for many Years. © 

Theſe Trees ſhould be well grown before they are forced, 
otherwiſe they will ſoon be deſtroyed ; and the Fruit produ- 
ced on grown Trees,” will be much fairer and better taſted, 
than on freſh-planted Trees. | 

The Fruit that may be planted in theſe Frames are, 


The Avant, the Albemarle, the Anne, the Early Newing- 
ton and Brown Nutmeg Peaches. 8 Dru, 5 

Mr. Fairchild's Early, the Elruge and Newington Necta- 
_ 3 the Maſculine Apricock ; the May Duke and May 

KY | | 

As for Grapes, the White and Black Sweet-water, 

Gooſeberries ; the Dutch White, the Dutch Early Green, 
and the Walnut Gooſeberries. 

Currants ; the Large Dutch White, the Large Dutch Red 
Currants, 


It has been found by Experience, that the Trees will be 
injured, if the Heat be apply*d before November : And that 
eat for bringing either Duke or 
May Cherries, is about the Middle or latter End of that 
Month, and applying Heat at the ſame Time would do for 


3 
: 


Apricocks ; ſo that the Maſculine Apricock will in February be 


1 — 22 Duke Cherries, and will be ripe by the Beginning 
of April. 

Cherries thus forced will not hold ſo well as Apricocts, 
though the former will laſt, perhaps, for ſeven Years in 
ye Plight ; but Apricocts will thrive and proſper thus ma- 
ny Years, 

It is very likely that Mr. Fairchild's Early Nectarines 
would ripen much about the ſame Time as the Maſculine A- 
pricok, if they were both forced at the ſame Time; and the 
Brugnon Nectarine would follow that. As to the forward 
Sorts of Plums, they have been try'd, and do ripen about the 
latter End of April. 

Gooſeberries would produce green Fruit fit for Tarts in 
January and February, and probably would ripen about 
the End of March, or the Beginning of April at the 
fartheſt. | 

Currants, which tend to ſhoot forward, might, by the 
ſame Heat that brings Cherries in February, be forced to 
produce ripe Fruit in April, if not ſooner, 

As for the Diſtance of theſe Trees one from another, it 
need not be ſo great as is directed for thoſe planted in the 
open Air, becauſe they will never ſhoot ſo vigorouſly, there- 
fore eight or nine Feet will be ſufficient,  * + 

The higher Parts of the Wall being furniſhed with Apri- 
cocks, Cherries, Nectarines, Peaches and Plums, the lower 
ſmall Space between them may be filled up with Curranis, 
Gooſeberries and Roſes. IR 


As to the Pruning of theſe Trees : 


The Time of doing it in theſe Frames muſt not be the 


ſame as in other Trees; becauſe in the common Caſe of 
Stone-fruit againſt Walls, the Spring does not begin till the 
End of January; but in the forcing Frames the Spring be- 
gins in November: Therefore they ſhould be pruned three 
ecks before the Heat is apply'd ; for then the Air will be 
ſo artificially tempered, as to ſet the Trees a'growing, and 
if the Glaſſes be ſet up as 

ſoon fs they are pruned. | EET GEN 


As to the Nailing of theſe Trees: 
Every Branch that ſhoots muſt be laid as cloſe to the Wall 


as can be; for the Fruit which touches the Wall will be 


ripe a Month ſooner than thoſe that lie but two Inches 


from tt. 
Sometimes it happens that the Tops of ſuch Trees have 
Bloſſoms a Month or fix Weeks before the Bottom; and 


ſometimes one Branch has been full of Blofſoms, when __ 
| | ve 
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| or more of the | | OUT is that Part of a Plant ick it na 
wane Joo . firr'd till the Fruit of the firſt; Moſſoms has draws in its Nouriſhment. The Roots of Plants being ; F 
deen almoſt ripe, notwithſtanding which the Tree has done various Forma, and each diftinguiſh'd by a differen Name, 
u: Andi it is no untominon Thing for ſuch Trees to it will not be improper, in this Place, to inert the Prick 
hach, Fru dpening apon them for near three Months con- pal ef thoſe which ate diſtinguiſh,” And fe,, 3 
— T e | 1. A. fibroſe Root is that Which conſiſts wholly" of nal 
x As or Gooſeberries ; ſuch Plants as are planted in theſe Fibres ; as moſt Sorts of Graſs, Pint, &. 
- ; and when as many A tuberoſe Root is that which conſiſts of an uniſorm "ef. 
all as may 2 ly Subſtance, and is of a toundiſh Figure; as Tar nis, P. 
| de Dj it, to ſuc tatoes, &c. > JR 
done, others may be left at a Diſtance from it, | 2 A bulbous Root is that which tw 22 of ſevery 
in the Summer, and properly ma- Coats involving one another; as Onions, Tulips, &c or of 
, we” ; Y well as if they ſeveral Scales lying over one another; as Lillie C l 
nag'd, they will bear Fruit the firſt V ear, as * 8 perialt, &c. 2 of theſe is called 2 Ane l, 
Curra after the ſame Manner, and the laſt a /quamoſe Root. | 37 Fe HON 
Moy age Fe OT : A teſtidelated Root f. a double tubetoſe Roof,” for it on. 
is the Monthly Roſe, which ought __ to be _— _ — * two Knobs, reſembling a Pair of Teſticles; as in the 
he Beginning of to m chis. 14 age 4 eg 
he laying the Dung to the Wall; do ſeveral Fingers; as in th ded Satyrions.”* 
by eg * 248 it be laid to the Back of the Wall, A grumous Noot is that which is compos'd of fevers] 


of 


thrown up in an Heap, and lie for ſome Days, Knobs, as the Anemone, bee, 
2 — yield ke ound Heat — where, and be con- A granulous Noot is a kind of grumous Rebt with ſmall 


ſtant 4 — . reſembling ſo many Grains of Corn; as in the 
Wh it has been thus prepar'd, it ſhould be laid about bite Saxi rage. | e 
four F — thick at the Baſe, and ſo ſloping, till it has but two A tap 1 is a tuberoſe Root extended in Length ; win 
Feet wide at the Top. gelt Tay Inch 4 T 597 | Par ſnips, Carrots, &c. X | 65 
It ſhould be laid at within four Inches of the Lo 
the Wall, fr it will fink to about three Feet in ſix Weeks RONDELETIA. 
The Characters are; 


time; and then ſome freſh Dung * * _— _ 
Heat will not do much more than ſwell the Buds ot t pt 
Trees, or begin to bring them to a green Colour, or at the It hatha ſalver Maped Flower, conſiſting of one Loof, lic 
moſt will but barely ſhew the Colour of the Bloſſom Buds. is tubulous, and reſts on the Empalement; which Empalmpy 
But, according as the Froſts ſhall have happen d to have afterwards becomes roundiſh coronated Fruit, divided im 
had more or lefs Influence over the Buds, this will happen two Cells, containing many ſmall Seeds, 


| ] * - 7 2 | * 3 3 . , 
_ — be covered with the Glaſſes, it will contri- We know but one Species of this Plant; which is, 


much to forward their Bloſſoming; for.tho* their RonDELETIA arboreſcens, tini facie. Plum. Nov, Gy, 
R— will not be deſtroy'd by the F 5 yet the more Tree-like Rondeletia, with the Face of Laurus Tiny, 
the Froſts come at them, they will both be the drier and ; | 7 
more hard to open. This Plant was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in 4nric, 
If the Weather be tolerably mild, the Trees ought not to who gave it this Name in Honour to Guliehnus Rondiltu, 
be hinder'd from the Benefit of the Showers till the Buds a famous Phyſician of Monipelier. 
begin to ſtir ; but afterwards the Glaſſes ſhould be kept con- The Seeds of this Plant were ſent to England by It Re 
ſtantly over them till the Influence of the Sun is ſomething bert Millar, Surgeon, who collected them on the auth fie 
ä — of the Iſland of Jamaica, where the Trees grow plentifully, 
But the Doors which are at each End of the Frame, ſhould as alſo in ſeveral Parts of the Spaniſb Weft-Indies. 
in the mean time be ſet open, when the Wind does not This Plant is very tender, fo cannot be preſerved in Eng- 
blow too ſharp, and the Sun ſhines any thing warm: And land, unleſs it js kept in a warm Stove. It is Propagated by 
if this does not happen in the Space of a Fortnight, then Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 
the Doors at both Ends may be open'd, and Mats of Baſe or Spring; and when the Plants are come up, they muſt be tram 
Canvaſs ſhould be hung up over the Door-ways to correct planted into ſeparate ſmall Pots, and plunged into a moderate 
the Winds, and give the Air Leave to circulate in the Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where they muſt be treated in 
Frames. the ſame manner as hath been directed for the Perestia; and 
As for Cherries ; about three Changes of Dung will be in Winter muſt be placed in the Tan- bed in the Stove, where 
ſufficient to bring them to a due Ripeneſs in February, ſup- theſe Plants will thrive, and in two or three Years will fon- 
ſing each Parcel remains a Month at the Back of the er; when y will make an agreeable Variety among other 
Wall. | | | tender exotick Plants. t 
But as for Apricocks, Grapes, Nectarinet, Peaches and WT 
Plums, if April proves cold, the forcing Heat muſt be con- ROSA; The Roſe-tree, © 
tinu'd till May is ſettled ; but ſome of the Glaſſes ſhould be T 
open'd in the Morning in March and April, when the Wind he Characters are; 
is ſtill, and the Sun warm; and they ſhould be permitted to 


but while they are in Bloſſom no Rain ſhould come near Flower-cup afterwards becomes a roundiſh or oblong fleſhy Fruit 


them, becauſe if there ſhould be any Moiſture lodg'd in the incigſing ſeveral angular hairy Seeds : To which may be added 
Boſom of the Flowers, and the Sun ſhould ſhine hot thro* It is a weak, pithy Shrub, for the moſt part beſet with Prickles 


the Glaſſes, it would be apt to deſtroy them. 

The Dung that comes from theſe Frames having loſt its 
Heat, may be laid in Heaps to rot for the meliorating of 
ſtubborn Grounds, | 
Another Thing which ought to obſerv'd in planting Fruit Wild Briar, Dog Roſe, or Hep-Tree. 
in theſe Frames, is to plant thoſe Fruits which come for- | 
ward together, and thoſe which come late by themſelves, be- Wild Briar or Dog Roſe, with large prickly Heps- 

cauſe it will be prejudicial to the forward Fruit, to give them 
any more Heat when they have done bearing, when at the greater Engl Apple-bearing Roſe. 

fame time the later Fruits ſet. amongſt them may require 
more Heat, and to be continu'd longer ſome of them, per- albo. J. B. The Dwarf Wild Burnet-leav'd Roſe. 
haps, requiring an artificial Heat ti 12 | 

here may alſo a Row or two of Scarlet Strawberries be luteo & wirid: eleganter variegatis, 

- planted near to the Back of this Frame; and theſe you may net-leav'd Roſe, with variegated Leaves. 
expect will be ripe by the End of February, or Beginning of 
March... * 7 

As for the Vines, they may probably be brought to bloſſom Roſe. 
in April, and have ripe Grapes in June. | | 

here may alſo be here and there planted a Month Roſe- Briar or Eglantine, 
tree and & Fonguils, Narciſſus's, Polhanthus 6; and 


and hath pinnated Leaves, 
The Species are; | 


allo early Tulips might be planted in the Borders, | | 8. Ros 


The Flnwer ts compoſed of ſeveral Leaves, which are placed 
receive the Showers that fall, while the Fruit is growing; circularly, and de expand in a beautiful Order; whe l 


I. Ros A fylveftris inodara, ſeu canina. Park, Theat. T 
2. Rosa ſylveſtris, fruttu majore hiſpids. Rui. 9 
3. Ros A fylveſtris pomifera major naſtras. Rail Syn, The 


4. Ros A pumilla ſpinaſiſſima, folis pimpinelle glabris, for 


| . n 1 nelle plabris, 7 
=) 5. Roeapumill ſpinfiime, bel fi greif Hi be 


6. Ros A pimpinella minor Scotica, floribus ex albo & cart 
neo eleganter variegatis. Pluk, * The ftrip d Scote 


7. Rosa fylveftris, foliis oderatir, C. B. P. The = 
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Ros Hlueſtris vdora ſive Eglanteria, i, Conſerve for Medicinal Uſe : 118 En 
pack — Sweet Briar, with a double Fido. my Gardens. l 2 r PAY ess » 
g. Ros rubra multiplex, C. B. P. The double Red The ſecond, third, and fourth Sorts do alſo grow wild in 


3 divers Parts of E land, and are | g 
5 2 Ros A Damaſcena. Park, Parad. The Damaſk dens, unleſs for Variet ſake. e 


The fifth Sort is a Variety of the f. 

= Ros A Provincialis, tus Hollandica, Damaſcena. Park. by ſome for the Beauty of * ſtri 2 E. 

Parad. The Damaſk Provence Roſe. The ſixth Sort is found wild in Scotland, and has been by 
12. Ros A Provincialis major, flore pleno ruberrimo. Boerhb, many ſuppos'd to be the ſame as the fourth Sort, but onl 


J. Alt, The Red Provence Roſe. differing therefrom in having variegated Fl ; 
8 13. RosA centifolia Batavica. Cliſ. H. The Dutch- hun- a great Miſtake, for I have obſerv d, Shad th 9 


lred-leav'd Roſe. were cultivated on the ſame Soil for 


, and is preſerved 


lants, 


the Scorch Sort being not half ſo large as the other, yet the 
Flowers were much larger, the Leaves were leſs, and the 
Branches much weaker than thoſe of the fourth Sort. 

The laſt Sort here mention'd, was raiſed from the Seeds 


Moſs Provence Roſe. js 
15. Ros A Provincialis rubra. Park. Parad. The Com- 
n Provence Roſe, 


16. Ros A holeſericea ſimplex. Park. Parad. The ſingle 


Velvet Roſe. hae of the Scotch Roſe ; and altho* the Flowers we lain-co- 
> 1. — A holgſericra multiplex. Park, Parad. The double loured, yet Foals Appearance of the. Plant 8 
Velvet R C. s 


5 the ſame as the original Kind, which is a plain Pro it 
18. Ros A odere Cinamomi, floxe pleno. C. B. P. The being different from, the fourth Sort. n 
gouble Cinnamon Roſe. | he Steet-Briar, altho' wild in ſome Parts of England, 
10. Ros A odore Cinamomi, ſimplex, C. B. P. The ſingle * is preſerv'd in moſt curious Gardens, for the extreme 
Cinnamon Roſe. 2 weetneſs of its Leaves, which perfumes the circumambiant 


20. Ros A lutea ſimplex. C. B. P. The ſingle yellow Air in the Spring of the Year, eſpecially after a Shower of 
Roſe. | | 


| . Rain. The Flowers of this Sort being ſingle, are not va- 
21. RosA lutea multiplex. C. B. P. The double yellow lued, but the Branches of the Shrubs. are cut to intermix 
Roſe, | 2 with Flowers to place in Baſons to adorn Halls, Parlours 

22. RosA A Auſtriaca, flore Phœnicio. Park. Theat, Cc. in the Spring of the Year, the Scent of this Plant be- 
The Auſtrian Role. | ing agreeable to moſt Perſons. 9 

23. Ros A ſylveſtris Auſtriaca, flore totum luteum. The yel- The Double-flower'd Sweet-Briar is preſerved on the Ac- 
low Auſtrian Roſe. count of its Beautiful Flowers, as well as for the Sweetneſs 

24. RosA uno ramo luteos, cæteris puniceos flores gerens of its green Leaves. | | 
fnplices. Boerh. Ind. Alt, The Auſtrian Roſe, with yel- All theotherSorts of Roſes are originally of foreign Growth, 
low Flowers upon one Branch, and purple Flowers on the but are hardy enough to endure the Cold of our Climate 


other. | in the open Air, and produce the moſt beautiful and fragrant 
25. Ros A alba vulgaris major. C. B. P. The Common Flowers of any kind of Shrubs yet known: This, together 


white Roſe. | with their long Continuance in Flower, has juſtly render'd 
26. RosA alba minor. C. B. P. The leſſer white Roſe. them the moſt valuable of all the Sorts of flowering Shrubs, 
27. Ros A candida ſemiplena. J. B. The ſemi-double beſides the great Variety of different Sorts of Roſes, do 
white Roſe. make a Collection of Flowers, Either for Baſons or in the 
28. Ros A incarnata. Park, Parad. The Bluſh Roſe. Garden, without any other additional Mixture; and their 
29. Ros A Prænęſtina variegata plena. Hort. Ey/i, The Scent being the moſt inoffenſive Sweet, is generally eſteem'd 
Vork _ 3 ow Raf by moſt Perſons, | 
o. RosA rubro & albo variegata, Roſa mundi, vulgo dic- But in order to continue theſe Beauties longer th 
1. Rail Hit. The Roſe of the World, or Roſa mundi. are naturally diſpoſed to laſt, it is proper to hint N 
31. Ros A Francofurtenſis. Park. Parad. he Frankfort the monthly Roſes near a warm Wall, which will occaſion 


Roſe. ; their Budding at leaſt three Weeks or a Month before thoſe 
32. Rosa ſemper-virens, Park. Parad. The Ever-green in the open Air; and if you give them the Help of a Glaſs 


Roſe. before them, it will bring their Flowers much forwarder, 
23. Ros A omnium calendarum. H. R. Par. The Month- eſpecially where Dung is placed to the Backſide of the Wall 
ly Roſe. (as is practiſed in raiſing early Fruits : ) By, this Method I 
> 34. mock omnium calendarum, fore variegato, The ſtrip'd have ſeen fair Roſes of this Kind blown in February, and 

onthly Roſe. 


they may be brought much ſooner,,-where People ar iOL 
35. Ros A fine ſpinis, flore minore. C. B. P. The Roſe this way. 5 _ | ple are curious 
e To 


without Thorns. You ſhould alſo cut off ps of ſuch Shoots which 
36. Ros A ſine ſpinis, fore majore ruberrimo. The Roy- have been produc'd the fame Spring, early in May, from 
al Virgin Roſe. ſome of theſe Sorts of Roſes which are planted in the open 
37. Ros A fplveftris Virginienſis, Raii Hiſt, The Wild Air, and upon a ftrong Soil: This will cauſe them to make 
Virginian. Roſe. new Shoots, which will flower late in Autumn ; as will alſo 
38. Ros a meſchata, ſimplici flore. C. B. P. The ſingle the late removing the Plants in Spring, provided they do 


Muſk Roſe. | not ſuffer by Drought, as I have ſeveral times experienced ; 
39. Ros A meſchata, flore pleno. C. B. P. The double but particularly in the Year 1718, when I had occaſion to 


Muſk Roſe, ; | remove à large Parcel of theſe Plants in May, juſt as the 

40. Rosa N ſemper-virens, C. B. P. The Ever- were beginning to flower: In doing of which I cut off a 
green Muſk Roſe. the Flower-buds, and, after having opened a Trench in the 
41, RoSa Belgica, | frve vitrea, flore rubro. Rea. Flor, Place where they were to be planted, I poured a large Quan- 
Tic red Belgick Roſe. 3 tity of Water, ſo as to render the Ground like a Pap; then 
42. Ros Belgica, froe vitrea, flore rubicante. Rea. Flor, I took up the Plants, and placed them therein as ſoon as poſ- 
The bluſh Belgick Roſe. ſible, that their Roots might not dry ; and after planting 
43. Ros A marmorea. Rea, Fur. The marbled Roſe. them, I water'd the Ground well again, and cover'd the 
44. Rosa Provincialis, fore ſimplici. The ſingle Pro- Surface over with Mulſh, to prevent its drying; after this I 
vence Roſe. | repeated watering the Plants all over two or three times a 
45. Rosa Damaſcena, fore ſimplici. The ſingle Damaſk Week in the Evening, until they had taken Root; In about 
Roſe, | three Weeks time the Plants ſhot out again, and produc'd 
46. Rosa pimpinella minor Scotica, flore livide rubente, a great Quantity of Flowers in Auguſt and September, which 
The Dwarf Scotch Roſe, with a bluiſh Red Flower. were as fair as thoſe produc'd in June. This is the only Sort 
47. Rosa fylveftris Virginiana, fore majore pMido, The of Roſe for this Purpoſe, there being no other Sort which 

wild Virginian Roſe, with a larger pale Flower, will flower both early and late, except this. | 

48. Ros A Americana rg” wa minore, The Ame- The next Sort of Roſe which flowers in the open Air, is 
ran Muſk-roſe, with a ſmaller lower. 3 the Cinnamon, which is immediately follow'd by the Damas# 
49. Rosa Americana adoratiſſima ſerotina, flore pallido ple- Roſe ; then the Bluſh, and York, and Lancaſter. come; after 
w. The moſt ſweet-ſcented American late-flowering Roſe, which the Provence, Dutch, Hundred leav'd White, and moſt 
vith a double Flower. 33 other Sorts of Roſes do follow; and the lateſt Sorts are the 
1 two Must Roſes, which, if planted in a ſhady Situation, do 
The firſt Sort of Roſe grows wild in the Hedges in moſt ſeldom flower until September ; and if the Autumn proves 
Parts of England The Fruit of this Tree is made into a mild, will continue often till the 2 of October. 

| | | 6 | 


The 


F 3 many Yea d 
14. RosA Provincialis ſpinofiſſima, pedunculo muſcoſo. The tain'd a conſiderable Difference in the Size of a aa 
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heſe two Sorts ſhould be ed againſt a they will not produce their Flowers ſo ſtrong, nor in ſo 
wan Mr brow Building, that their Hache _ be Plenty, as when they are more arg and better expos d 0 
ſupported otherwiſe the . ſo Ne we as 4 170 the 227 2 that the Air may circulate the more freely he. 
t nd; theſe Plants ſhould not runed until tw . = | 
7 their Branches are ſomewhat 2 ſo that The laſt ee 4 Roſes 1 the Woods of 
when they are cut in Ii inter, they often die after the Knife. North America, " v ws r — * $ bave been ſent to 
Theſe produce their Flowers at x 4 Extremity of the ſame England, and Fey: you TP t os "in have been raiſed, 
Year's Shoots, in large Bunches, ſo that their Branches muſt They are extremely nar reg 9 in any Situa- 
not be ſhorten'd in the Summer, leſt hereby the Flowers tion, . love a moiſt light 28 may be propa- 
mould be cut off. 'Thefe Shrubs will grow to be eight or nine gated by Layers or Suckers, in the ſame manner as the com- 
Feet high, and muſt not be check'd in their Growth, if you mon Sorts of mow? and being intermixed with them, the 
intend they ſhould flower well, fo that they ſhould be placed will add to the Variety, There is ſome Variation 16 
where they may be allowed Room. , Colour of the Flowers of theſe Sorts, which hath ariſen — 
The loweſt Shrub of all the Sorts here mentioned, is the, the Seeds which were brought over, as there frequently hap- 
Scotch Rofe, Which rarely grows above two Feet high, ſo that pens with all the other Sorts of Roſes ; tor of late Years, 
this muſk be placed among other Shrubs of the ſame Growth. ſince ſome curious Perſons have ſowed the Seeds of R, * 
The Red Roſe and the Bela mundi do commonly grow from there have been many new Varieties Longs ſome of which 
three to four Feet high, but ſeldom exceed that; but the Da- are very double, and of beautiful — A which Succeſs 
mak, Provence, and Frankfort Roſes grow to the Height of ſhould encourage orhers, $2 practile Foie N 0d, lince there 
feven or eight Feet ; ſo that in planting of them great Care is not a more beautiful Genus of Plants in Nature, than that 
ſhould be taken to place their Everal Kinds, according to of the Roſe ; and the greater Variety. there. can be obtained, 
their various Growths, amongſt other Shrubs, that they may the more will they be valued, on account of their ſeveral 
appear beautiful to the Eye. | | Succeſſions, whereby 1755 are, one or other of the Spe;,; 
The Prankfort Ref is of little Value, except for a Stock in Flower above five Months. | 
to bud the more tender Sorts of Roſes upon, for the Flow- 
ers do feldom open fair, and have no Scent ; but it being a vi- 
orous Shooter, renders it proper for Stocks to bud the Yel- 
Feb and Auſtrian Roſes, which will render them ſtronger than 
upon their own Stocks ; but the Yellow Roſes do ſeldom blow 
fair within eight or ten Miles of London, tho' in the Nor- 
thern Parts of Great Britain they do flower extremely well. 
This Sort muſt have a Northern Expoſure ; for if it is plant- 
ed too warm, it will 2 flower. A | 1 
All the Sorts of Roſes ma opagated either from N 
AE or 57 budding 8 —— Stocks of other Lat. belonging to the Sea, q. d. Sea- Dew, as ſome (ay, be- 
Sorts of Roſes; which latter Method is only practiſed cauſe formerly growing in great Plenty near the Shore of the 
for ſome peculiar Sorts, which do not grow very vigorous Mediterranean Sea, the Vapours thence ariſing, us'd to fall 
upon their own Stocks, and ſend forth Suckers very ſparing- on it in the Manner of Dew] Roſemary, | 
y; or where a Perſon is willing to have more Sorts than one a ba 
upon the ſame Plant; but then it muſt be obſery'd to bud Hot: wks ers EP 1 PO | 
ſach Sorts upon the ſame Stock as are near] _ in their II is a verticillate Plant, with a labiated Flower, canſiſtin 
manner of Growth ; for if there be a Bud of a vigorous of one Leaf, whoſe J or Creſt is cut into tus Part, 
growing Sort, and ſome others of weak Growth, the ſtrong and turns 1 backwards, with crooked Stamina (or Chius); 
one will draw all the Nouriſhment from the weaker, and but the Under-lip ( or Beard ) is divided into three Part, the 
entirely ſtarve them, | middle Segment being hollow like a Spoon; out of the two or thry- 
The beſt Sort for Stocks is the Frankfort Roſe, which teethed Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, attended, as it were, 
is a vigorous Grower, and produces ſtrong clean Shoots, four Embryo's, which afterwards turn to ſo many Seuds, the 
which will take the Buds much better than any other 5 are roundiſh, and are incloſed in the Flawer-cup. 
of Roſe; but you muſt be very careful to keep the 8 af- | ' 
ter Baking intirely clear 3 or Shoots at the Bot- The Species are; N | 
tom ; for if they are permitted to remain on, they will, in 1. RosMARINUSs borten/zs, latiore folio. Mor. Hiſt. Broad- 
a ſhort time, ſtarve the Buds. The beſt Seaſon for budding leav'd Garden Roſemary. : ; 
of Roſes is in June; the Manner of doing it, being the ſame 2. Ros8MARINUs hortenſis, anguſtiore folio, C. B. P. 
as for Fruit-trees, need not be repeated here. Narrow-leay'd Garden Roſemary. | 
Tf you would propagate them from Suckers, they ſhould be 3. RoSMARIN Us, /triatus, five aureus. Park. Theat, The 
taken off annually in October, and tranſplanted out either Gold-ſtrip'd Roſemary. : 
into a Nurſery in Rows, (as hath been directed for ſeveral 4. Ros MARINxUS Hortenſis, anguſtiore folu, argenteu, 
other Sorts of flowering Shrubs) or into the Places where they H. R. Par. The Narrow-leav'd Silver-ſtrip'd Roſemary, 
are to remain ; for if they are permitted to ſtand upon the 5. RosMARINus Amerienſis, flore majore ſpicato purpura- 
Roots of the old Plants more than one Year, they grow ſcente. Tourn. Roſemary of Almeria, with a large ſpiked 
woody, and do not form ſo good Roots as if planted out the purpliſh Flower. | 


ROSA SINENSIS; vide Ketmia Sinenka: 

ROSE THE GUILDER ; vide Opulus, | 
ROSE-TREE ; vide Roſa. ; 
ROSEMARY ; vide Roſmarinus. 

ROSMARINUS : Co call'd of Res, Dew, and Marin, 


firſt Year, and fo there is more Danger of their not ſucceed- 6. RosMARINUs ſpontaneus, folio | eleganter variegate. 
ing. | | Boerb. Ind; Broad-leav'd Roſemary, with an elegant ſtripd 
But the beſt Method to obtain good rooted Plants, is to Leaf. Reg 


lay down the young Branches in Autumn, which will take 
good Root by the Autumn following, (eſpecially if they are | 
watered in very dry Weather) when they may be taken from France, in Spain and Ttaly, where, upon dry rocky Souls near 
the old Plants, and tranſplanted where they are to remain. the Sea, they thrive prodigiouſly ; but notwithſtanding they 
"Theſe Plants may be tranſplanted any Time from Ofober to are produc'd in warm Countries, yet they are hardy enough 
2 but when they arg deſign'd to lower ſtrong the firſt to bear the Cold of our ordinary Waters very well in the 
ear after planting, they ſhould be planted early ; tho', as open Air, provided they are planted upon a poor, dry, gravel- 
I faid before, if they are planted late in the Spring, it will ly Soil, on which they will endure the Cold much better than 
cauſe them to flower in Autumn, provided they do not ſuffer upon a richer Soil, where the Plants will grow more 1807 
by DING i. 3 | rouſly in Summer, and ſo be more ſubject to Injury from 
| Moſt of theſe Sorts do delight in a rich, moiſt Soil, and Froft, and they will not have ſo ſtrong an Aromatick Scent 
an open Situation, in which they will produce à greater as thoſe upon a dry barren Soil. | 1 
Quantity of Flowers, and thoſe much fairer, than when they Theſe forts with ſtrip'd Leaves are ſomewhat tender, = 
are upon a dry Soil, or in a ſhady Situation, The Pruning ſhould either be planted near a warm Wall, or in Pots fill's, 
which they require, is only to have their dead Wood cut out, with light freſh Earth, and ſhelter'd in Winter under 2 
and the Suckers cleared off, which ſhould be done every Au- Frame, otherwiſe they will be ſubje& to die in froſty Wea 
tumn; and if there are any very luxuriant Branches, which ther. | 1 0% £2006 
All theſe ſorts may be | by planting ops 


draw the Nouriſhment from the other Parts of the Plant, propagated Bed 0 
they ſhould be taken out, or ſhorten'd, to cauſe it to produce Cuttings of them in the Spring of the Year, upon 4 1 
a light freſh Earth; and when they are-rooted, they ma) 


Theſe Plants grow plentifully in the Southern Parts of 


more Branches, if there be Occaſion for them to ſupply a f bs 
Vacancy ; but you muſt avoid crouding them with Branches, tranſplanted into the Places where they are deſign d to F. 5 
which is as injurious to theſe Plants as to Fruit- trees; for if but it will be proper to do this about the Beginning © 


the Branches have not an equal Benefit of the Sun and Air, gyf, that they may take new Root before the froſty me 


- 


— 0D t 


R U f 
; ' ; 

ther comes on; for if they ar Me too late in Autumn, ſhould 

they ſeldom live through the 7 "Inter, eſpecially if the Wea. about Wer 1 Inches hi hey ſhould h 

ther proves very cold; ſo that if you do not tranſplant them ſome of each Sort, into Pe tha they ee 
early, it will be the better Method to let them remain unre - under a Hot bed F rame in Wint 35 may be ſheltered 
moved until March following, when the Froſt is over, ob- warm Borders of poor. Earth: * 3 and the others into dry 
ſerving, never to tranſplant them at a Seaſon when the dry Plants grow ſlowly they will live 8 Plage: where the 
Faſt Winds blow, but rather defer the doing of it until the than when they are planted in a rich 80. the Winter, better 
| Seaſon is Feds r 1 for if they are planted when there © in à ric il. 
ace cold drying VV inds, they are apt to dry up their Leaves, RUB ; | | . 

"nd kill them * But if there happens to be ſome warmShow- the Root o 45 Flut By abel lch id 
ers ſoon after they are removed, it will cauſe them to take der. led in dying a 
Root immediately; ſo that they will require no farther Care, | | 4 * 5 | 

hut to beep HOLTON from Agee | we The Charackert are , $13 | 

Altho' thele Plants are tender when planted in a Garden The F, "1 GS 
cet when they are by Accident rooted ina Wall, (as I have or fee . . ** % is cut into four 
evetal times ſeen them) they will endure the greateſt Cold terwards becomes a Fruit compoſed of bbc 3 os B, Shs 8 
of our We bog 2 3 to the * Winds, joined together, containing wry ur the mit Mart belloig:d like Y 
ich is e Flan ing more 3 Hich ma , NN . 

frongy and their Roots bein drier, 15 ine Ang eee he Leaves being rough, and 


* 
. 4 . 2 
' 1 — . — 8 


with Water; and when the Plants are 


Colour, becauſe 
red Colour] Mal- 


The Flowers of the Narrow-leav'd Garden fort are uſed ferr ounding the Stalks in Whorles 


in Medicine, as are alſo the Leaves and Secds, 


RUBEOLA, Petty-madder. 


* 


Tube Species are; | 
Fr HORA tindorum ſativa. C. B. P. Cultivated Dyers 


The Characters are; | 5% l aſpera, gue Hlvgſris Dinaſcoridis. 
It hath a funneF-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which © „ R a 3 wil | 

F777... which 4. Rim Ghoſts Motos major, 7. B. Gre 

galement, which is ſometimes double, and ' ſometimes ſingle. This u 5 ; 

KE 1 afterward becomes a Fruit, compoſed of tuo naked The firſt of theſe Sorts was formerly cultivated. in di 

a Bet 

Heal. Parts of England, for the Dyers Uſe 3 but of late T5 
has been lag neglected, fo that at preſent I believe there 


TH RY 10 is ſcarce any of it cultivated, j Tr 
1, RUBEOLA latiori folio, Inſt, R. H. Broad-leaved Medicinal Uſe : How this 2 8 — .. L 


Petty-madder. cd in England I imagi it will thri 
; : 1 0 2 cannot ine, ſi 
2, RUB ROL A anguſtiore folio. Inſt. R. H. Narrow- here as in any Country in Eur Ay 3 


leaved Petty-madder, on of it in England i 

. a or, land is prett for Ih ; ö 
3. RuB EOLA wulgaris quadrifolia lævis, floribus purpura that we pay upwards of 12 e 

ſentibus, Inſt. R. H. Common ſmooth four-leaved Petty- this Commodity, which might be eaſily ſay'd to the N 44 8 

wh with purpliſh Flowers, commonly called Squinency- were it cultivated here. At preſent the greateſt Quantity 

"Ct. | ol it iscultivated in Flanders and Holland. from 

+ F Luſitanica aſpera, foribus purpuraſcentibus. are annually furniſh'd with it, in — different Ie, 

IH. R. H. Rough Petty-madder. of Portugal, with pur- and diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Madder in the Breich, 

2 f > 


* 


The Species are; 


pliſh Flowers. 155 + dJadder in the Bundle, and Madder uni, 
5 — by a — — 2 e Folio, fore is' brought to us in the Root, 2 it 1 hg cond, 
urpu „ %%. Gor. Shrubby rocky Petty-madder without any other Preparation th i ö 
- * with a ladies-bedftraw Leaf, and a vialee purple The ſecond Sort is that 01 Bunch oP md Mon © _ 
I xt into Bundles, which is Madder i 5 
6. RUBEOLA Cretica ſexatilis fruteſcens, fore flaveſcente, the Bark and the Pith , — a ws Mins — 
Tourn, Cor. Shrubby rock Petty-madder of Candy, with a Powder, as we buy it. The third Sort is the TN 


yellowiſh Flower. bundled. that is.the B | f 
7. RUBEOLA Cretica fœtidiſſima 22 myrtifolia, fore but a fm + eV yt Madder ground into Powder; 


magno ſuave-rubente, Tourn. Cor, The moſt ſtinking ſhrub- which, for its Excellenc X08 6 Ponte, bs the beſl, 


by Petty-madder of ; y, When it is freſh, is made intp 
red Flow os Candy, with a myrtle Leaf, and a large Bales, or put up into Casks ; *tis of a pale Red, but as it 


| | rows older, i j N 5 
8. Ron zol A Orientalis fartida fruticoſa ſertyllifilia, fore A _ 7 increaſes its Colour to à ſine Red; that of 


garvo Jſuave-rubente, Tourn. Cor, Shrubby ſtinking Eaſtern In the Yar 172 tn yen 75 tity of thi 
betty madder, with a mother-of-thyme Leaf, and a ſmall Plant cultivated in Holland, * 4 and > 
le red Flower. 3 E i TO Brill; and it being the firſt Time I had ever ſeen any c . 
9. RuBzoLA Orientalis, foliis gallii, flore multiplict ex vi- ſiderable Parcel of it, I was tempted to make ſo 4 En- 
di fla veſcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Petty-madder, with quiries about its Culture, and take ſome Minutes — U = a 
many greeniſh yellow Flowers. upon the Spot, which I ſhall here inſert, for the Uſe of ſuch 
as may have Curioſity to attempt the Culture of it. 
In Autumn they plough the Land, where they intend to 


i 8 plant Madder in the Spring; and lav it in hioh R. 
Theſe are preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe Perſons who are the Froſt 'may —— 21 rag 3 —. 23 1 LIE 


curious in Botany, for the ſake of Variety. They are very and at this Seaſon the k i ing i i 
* Wenne, which require no other Care than to clear them Ridges eighteen 1 * N 1 — 2 4 
3 eeds : for if they are permitted to ſcatter their Seeds, then about the Beginning of April when the Madder ll 
inc Plants will come up and maintain their Place, if they | : dh 


) begin to ſhoot out of the Ground, th 
re not overborne with larger Plants. The Seeds of theſe their old Roots, and take of all og ä — 


ants may be ſown either in Spri 7 j 
| ng or Autumn, in the tend themſelves horizontally, juſt under the Surf: 
my o_ _ —— Fe ; — may be in almoſt Ground, preſerving as much Hock to . — Poſſible 2 — 
, | | n open Situation, they tranſplant immediatel he T 
The third Sort grows wild on chalky Hills in divers Parts Rid 1 
8 ges, at about a Foot apart, obſerving alway: f 
. 2 where the Branches — on the Ground, and when there are ſome — . ; Fan — 
P bags 2 end. 4 lowers , — ao m_ wy Root in a few Days, and will require no Water 
de! » which open in June, and the Seeds are hen the Plants are x the 
pe in Auguſt ; but the Roots abide many Years, This Plant Ground houghed, to . - 


b eſteemed efficacious in th * f Oui : 
awadly, or ron ev 4 ox" an of Quinſeys, either taken between them, for if they are ſmothered by Weeds, eſpeci- 


| II it will ei 
be fifth, ſixth, ſeyenth and eighth Sorts, were diſcovered much, chat def it will either Gaftrop:ot weaken them” fo 


Dr. 7. re much, that they ſeldom do well after. In theſe Ridges 
hich — —_ - on Levant. Theſe are abiding Plants, they let the Pla 


The firſt, ſecond, fourth and ninth Sorts, are annual Plants, 
which decay ſoon after they have perfected their Seeds. 


ad + nts remain two Seaſons, duri hich Ti 

— ms, + and by their different Appearances, they keep the Ground very clean, and at Mic — when 
Wonted b y e Variety in a Garden. They may be pro- the Tops of the Plants are decayed, they take up the Roots 
eil, in 10 1 Pry, of om Seeds on a Bed of freſh undunged and dry them for Sale, This is what I could learn of their 
be Prong 3 and when the Plants come up, they muſt Method of cultivating this Plant ; to which I will ſubjoin a 


ept clear from Weeds, and in very dry Weather they few Obſervations of my own, which I have ſince. made upon 
. DSi) ; 1 | the 


elmas, when 


2 


eighteen Inches aſunder in the Rows; 
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the Culture of Madder in England. And, firſt, 1 find there 
is no Neceſſity for laying the Ground up in Ridges in Eng. 
land, as is praiſed by the Dutch, (eſpecially in dr Land) 
becauſe the Places where I Taw it were ery wet Land, which 
is often floated in Hinter: To. that if the Plants were not ele- 
vated upon Ridges, their Roots would rot in Winter. Secondly, 
They ſhould be platited at a greater Diſtance in England, the 
Rows ſhould. be at leaft three Feet Diſtance, and the Plants 
for as they extend 
themſclves pretty far under Ground, ſo where they are planted 
too near, their Roots well not have Room to grow, And, 
tbirdly, I find, that if all the horizontal Roots are deſtroyed: 
from time to time, as they are produced, it will cauſe the large 
downright Roots to be much bigger, in which the Goodneſs 
of this r chiefly conſiſts: For if the upper Roots 
are ſuffered to remain, they will draw off the principal Nouriſh- 
ment from the downright Roots, as I have experienced; 
for I planted a few Roots upon the ſame Soil and Situation, 
which were of equal Strength, and rooted equally well ; half 
-of theſe I houghed round, and cut off the horizontal Roots, 
and the other half I permitted the horizontal Roots to re- 


main on, and when I took them all up, thoſe which I had 


houghed about and kept clear from horizontal Roots, were 
almoſt as large again as the other, and the Roots were dou- 
ble the Weight, which plainly proves it neceſſary to cut off 
thoſe ſuperficial Roots, 

The Manner of drying and preparing theſe Roots for Uſe, 
I am not acquainted with, having never had an Opportuni- 
ty of ſeeing that Part, ſo can give no Inſtructions concern- 
ing it ; but whoever ſhall have Curioſity enough to cultivate 
this uſeful Plant, might eaſily inform themſelves, by going 


over to Holland at the Seaſon of taking up the Roots. 

The two Sorts of Vila Madder are of no Uſe; though 
their Roots ſeem to be of the ſame Quality with the ma- 
nured Sort ; and as they are never cultivated in Gardens, 
it is needles to ſay any Thing more of them in this 
Place. 

Theſe Plants love a looſe Soil, neither too-dry nor over 
wet, but will do better in a dry than on a wet Soil, becauſe 
in ſuch Places the Roots are apt to rot in / inter. | 


RUBUS ; ¶ This Plant is ſo called of the red Colour of the 
Fruit before it comes to Maturity] The Bramble or Raſp- 


berry-buſh, 


The Characters are; en. 

It hath a Flnwer conſiſting of five Leaves, which are placed 

circularly, and do expand in form of a Roſe ; the Flawer-cup 

is divided into five Parts, containing many Stamina, or Chives, 

in the Boſom 4 the Flower, in the Centre of which riſes the 

Pointal, which afterwards becomes the Fruit, conſiſting of many 
Protuberances, and full of Juice. 


The Spectes are ; 
1. RuBus major, fructu nigro. F. B. The common 
Bramble or Blackberry-buſh. 
2. RuBus miner, fructu cœruleo. F. B. The Dewberry- 
buſh, or Leſſer Bramble. 


3. Ru Bus vulgaris major, 22 albo. Rau Syn. The 
common Greater Bramble-buſh, with white Fruit. 
4. RuBvus wulgaris major, folio eleganter variegaty, The 


Greater Bramble-buſh, with a beautiful ſtrip'd Leaf. 

5. RuBus Idæus, ſpinoſus, fructu rubro. F, B. The 
Raſpberry-buſh, Framboiſe, or Hind-berry, | 

6. RuBus 1deus, ſpingfur, fruttu albo. 7 B. The Raſp- 
berry-buſh, with white Fruit. 
7. Ru Bus Idæus, ſpinoſus, ous rubro ſerotino. The 
r with late red rag = 

8. RuBnus Idæus, non fpinoſus. F. B. he Raſpberry- 
buſh, without Thorns, 1 7 : : 1 

9. RuBus Idæus, frudtu nigro, Virginianus. Baniſter. 
The Virginian Raſpberry-buſh, with black Fruit. 
10, RuBu&odoratus. Cornut, Virginian flowering Raſp- 
berry, vulgo. 

11. RuBus Americanys, magis erectus, ſpinis rarioribus, 
ſlipite cœruleo. Pluk, Alm, The Upright Penſylvania Bram- 
ble, or Raſpberry-buſh, | 
12, RuBus Alpinus humilis, J. B. Dwarf Bramble of 
the mo | | 

13. RUBUs vulgaris, ſpinis carens, H, R. Par, Commo 
Bab e -» 2" 

14. 'RUBUS ſpinoſus, foliis & fore eleganter laciniatis. In}. 
R. H. Prickly Bramble, with re * Flowers 3 
ly jagged. nc 

15. RuBus fore allo pleno. H. R. Par, The Bramble 


16. Ru Bus non ſpinoſus, fructu nigro majore, Pelonicur. 
: | 


dug, to encourage their Roots; and if you bury a very lite 


Barr. Icon. Poland Bramble without Thorns, an- | 
black Fruit. Av 7 a add a lager 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts, are very common in Hed 
and upon dry Banks in moſt Parts of Zxgland, and are — 4 . 
ly cultivated in Gardens. The third Sort was found b M. 
Face Bobart, in a Hedge not far from Oxford, *. bath 
ince been cultivated in ſeveral Gardens as à urioſity, R 
does not only differ ſrom the common Bramble in the I 
Jour of the Fruit, but alſo in the Colour of the Bark any 8 
Leaves, which, in this Sort, are of a lively green; wher £ 
thoſe of the common Sort are of a dark brown Colour. The 
fourth Sort is a Variety of the common Bramble, differin., 
therefrom only in having ſtriped Leaves, for which i is 108 
ſerved by ſome Perſons, who are curious in colſetting , Fe 
ated Plants. 4% hg | | * 

The Raſpberry-bufh is alſo very common in divers W 

in the Nether Counties of England, but is cultivate 0 
all curious Gardens for the ſake of its Fruit. Of this ther. 
are three Kinds, which are cultivated commonly in Garde l 
near London ; which are the common red, late red, and — | 
white Sorts ; but the Sort without Thorns is leſs common a 
preſent than the other. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth Sorts are pre. 
ſerved as Curioſities in feveral Gardens near Lend; bu 
as their Fruits are of no Value, ſo they are ſcarcel 
worth cultivating, except in Botanick Gardens for 1% 
riety. | 

All theſe Plans are eaſily 06m, by Suckers, which 
they ſend from the Roots in great Plenty. The beft Tin, 
to take them off and tranſplant them, is in Obey, that 
they may take good Root before ¶ inter; which will cauſe 
them to be ſtrong, and produce Fruit the ſucceeding hun- 
mer. 

In preparing theſe Plants, their Fibres ſhould be ſhorten. 
ed; but the Buds which are placed at a ſmall Diſtance gg 
the Stem of the Plant, muſt not be cut off, becauſe thoſe 
produce the new Shoots the following Summer. Theſe Plant 
ſhould be planted about two Feet aſunder in the Rows, an 
four or five Feet Diſtance Row from Row ; for if they as 
planted too cloſe, their Fruit is never fo fair, nor will re 
ſo kindly as when they have Room for the Air to paſs betyten 
the Rows, The Soil in which they thrive beſt, is a feel, 
ſandy Loam, neither too moiſt nor over dry, the Extreme 
of either being injurious to theſe Plants, 

The Time for drefling of them is in O#ober, when al 
the old Wood, which produced Fruit the preceding Sunny, 
ſhould be cut out down to the Surface of the Ground, nd 
the young Shoots muſt be ſhortened to about two Feet in 
Length ; then the Spaces between the Rows ſhould be wel 


rotten Dung therein, it will make them ſhoot vigorouſly the 
Summer following, and their Fruit will be much fairer, 
During the Summer Seaſon they ſhould be kept clear from 
Weeds, which, with the before-mentioned Culture, is al 
the Management they will require : But it is proper to make 
new Plantations once in three or four Years, becauſe thok 
are better than ſuch Plants as are ſuffered. to remain Jon- 
er. 
, All the other Sorts are propagated from Suckers in the 
ſame Manner' as the Garden Raſpberries, and are equally 
hardy, ſo that they may be placed in the open Air in any 
Part of the Garden, provided it be not over moiſt, which i; 
apt to rot the Roots of ſome Sorts in Winter, but eſpecially 
of the Canada Sort, which is apt to periſh, if planted in a 
very wet Soil, = 
The thirteenth Sort is in all Reſpects like the common 
Bramble, excepting in this Particular, that there are no 
Thorns on the Branches or Leaves of this Sort. 
The fourteenth Sort differs from the common Bramble, in 
having the Leaves and Flowers curiouſly jagged. | 
The fifteenth Sort produces large Spikes of Flowers, which 
are very large and double, ſo that they make a fine Appear- 
ance, being almoſt as large and double as Roſes. This me- 
rits a Place in every good Garden, becauſe it may be planted 
in any abject Part of the Garden, under Trees in Wilderne" 
Quarters, where it will thrive and flower as well a when 
Planted in a more open Situation, | 
The ſixteenth Sort is not very common in England, bu 
is a Native of Poland, This produces much larger Fruit that 
the common Bramble; ſo is preſerved in the Gardens of ſome 
curious Perſons for the ſake of Variety. 5 
All the Sorts of Bramble are eaſily propagated by — 
down of their Shoots, which in one Year will be ſuffcient 
rooted to tranſplant; ſo may then be cut off from wa 
Plants, and planted where they are deſign'd to remain; - E 
ſhould be in Wilderneſs Quarters, or other abject Parts oft 
Garden, where they may have Room to ſpread, r 
commoding other Plants. RUEL 


— * ＋ e 


- 


* 


The Characters are; | n 

t hath a Funnel-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which 

. + into ſeveral Parts at the Brim, from whoſe Empalement 

gs £48 ; the Pointal, which is fixed like a Nail in the Battom of 

ariſe Flnwer, and afterward becomes a membranaceous Pod, which 
gw into ſeveral Parts, and is filled with fmall Sredi. 


The Species are; 


1. RUELLIA Americana humilis, aſphodeli radice. Plum. 
Nw. Cn. Dwarf American Ruellia, with an aſphodel 
12 VELLIA Caralinana, = oblangis anguſtis, fore pur- 
, Hon. Carolina Ruellia, with narrow oblong Leaves, 
Fd. rple Flower. | 

Ru ELLIA Americana humilis, parvo fore caeruleo, cap- 
«5; teretibus. Houſt, Dwarf American Rucllia, with a ſmall 
blue Flower, and a taper Pod, 


The firſt Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in Ame- 
ice, who gave this Name to the Genus, in Honour of Dr. 
Ryzllius, who was a very learned Perſon in Natural Hiſtory, 
and lived about two hundred Years paſt, 

The ſecond Sort grows plentifully in South Carolina, from 
whence it was brought into the Engl/h Gardens, I his Sort 
grows much taller than the other two. 

The third Sort was diſcover'd by the late Dr. William Hou- 
flam in Jamaica, who ſent the Seeds into England. The 
Flowers of this Kind are much ſmaller than thoſe of the o- 
ther Sorts, and are of fhort Duration, ſeldom continuing a- 
bove one Day. | | 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown 

early in the Spring in Pots filled with light, rich Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants 
come up, they muſt be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot, filled with rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot- 
bed of Tanners-bark, where they muſt be ſhaded from the 
Sun, until they have taken new Root; after which Time 
they muſt have freſh Air admitted to them every Day in 
warm Weather, and be conſtantly watered three or four 
times a Week during the Summer Seaſon. If the Plants 
thrive well, thoſe of the firſt and third Sort will produce 
Flowers the July following, and will perfect their Seeds in 
Aigiſt; but the Roots will continue, provided they are 
plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, and kept in a mo- 
derate Temperature of Heat. 

The ſecond Sort, which riſes much higher than either of 
the other, will require to be ſhifted into larger Pots, by the 
Beginning of June; and then they ſhould be removed into 
the Stove, or a Glaſs-caſe, where they may have a larger 
Share of Air; otherwiſe they will draw up very weak, 
which will prevent their flowering. This Sort dies to the 
Root every Winter ; but if the Pots are placed in a warm 
Stove, their Roots will live and put out again the followin 
Spring, ſo may be continued ſeveral Years. This Sort wil 
ripen Seeds very well, provided the Plants are ſhelter'd when 
they are in flower. | 

The firſt Sort is by much the moſt beautiful Plant, the 
Flowers being four times as large as thoſe of either of the 
other Sorts, and are of a fine blue Colour ; ſo that it makes 
a ine Appearance when it flowers; and as the Plants are 
ſmall, ſo they may be kept in a little Compaſs, and are as well 
worth preſerving, as moſt tender exotick Plants, When 
this Plant is ſhifted, (which ſhould be the Beginning of A- 
uy before the new Leaves are put out) great Care ſhould 

taken, that the Roots are not broken or bruiſed ; for as 
they conliſt of many thick Tubers, ſo if theſe are injured the 
Plant is frequently deſtroy'd. 


RUSCUS : [fo called of Ru/ticus, g. d. a 2 1 Plant, 
becauſe the Countrymen in old Time uſed to lay it upon 
their Fleſh to defend it from Mice. It is alſo called Laurus, 
becauſe it is fit for making Laurel Garlands. It is alſo call'd 


Alexandrina, from its growing in Alexandria] Knee-holly, 
Butchers-broom. | 


The Characters are; 


The Flower-cup conſiſis of one Leaf, which is cut into ſeveral 
Diviſions, out of which is produced a globular Bell-ſhap'd Flnwer, 
conſiſting alſo of one Leaf, in the Centre of which #iſes the Poin- 
tal, which afterwards becomes a ſoft, roundiſh Fruit, in which 
is cloſed one or two hard Seeds. | 


The Species are; 


1, Ruscus myrtifolius aculeatus, Turn. The common 
Knee-holly, or Butchers-broom, 


ſerve, becauſe it is a Plant very good to pre 


2. Ruscus dngu/tifolius, fructu folio inna ſcente. Tourn. 
Narrow-leafed — — Hay Fa Alexandrian Laurel, 
with the Fruit growing on the Leaves, | 

t 


3. Ruscus latifolius, fructu folio inna ſcente. Tourn. Broad- 
leated Butchers-broom, or A ian Laurel, with the 
Fruit growing on the Leaves. * 

4. Ruscus anguftifolius, fructu ſummis ramulis inna ſcente. 
Tourn, Narrow lexted 1 or 5 — 
* with the Fruit growing upon the Tops of the Bran- 
ches. „ hy 6 
5. Ruscus latifolius crenatus, fructu ? crenis folivrum pr 
deuntibus, Broad-leafed Alexandrian Laurel, 255 the Vrale 
growing upon the Edges of the Leaves. 


The firſt Sort is very common in the Woods in divers 
Parts of England, and is rarely cultivated in Gardens. The 
Roots of this Kind are ſometimes uſed in Medicine, and the 
from Shoots are cut and bound into Bundles, and fold to the 
Butchers, who uſe it as Beſoms to ſweep their Blocks ; from 
whence it had the Name of Butchers-broom. | 

| The ſecond, third and fourth Sorts are hardy Plants, and 
though not, Natives of England, yet may be preſerved in 
Gardens, if planted in a ſhady Situation, as in Wilderneſs- 
porters, Sc. where they ſerve to intermix with other 

ood-plants, to make Variety; and the third Sort is ſome- 
times uſed in Medicine, Theſe Plants may be propagated by 
parting thei Roots in the Spring of the Year, before they be- 
gin to make new Shoots, obſerving, if the Seaſon be dry, ta 
water them until they have taken Root ; after which they 
will require no farther Care but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, obſerving ng to tranſplant or diſturb their Roots 
oftener than once in three or four Years, for. when they are 
often removed, they ſeldom thrive well, and do rarely pro- 
duce Fruit. . | 

The fifth Sort is tender, and muſt therefore be placed in 
Pots filled with freſh Earth, and in Vinter put into the 
Green-houſe ; but it ſhould be placed where it may have 
free Air in mild Weather, and be conſtantly watered : In 
which Management this Plant will ſend forth Stems fix or 
eight Feet high, furniſh'd with Leaves from Bottom to Top, 
which in June will be cloſely ſet with Flowers upon their 
Edges, which do make a very beautiful and odd Appear- 
ance, and renders it worthy of a Place in every good Col- 
lection of Plants. This is alſo propagated by parting the 
Roots, as the former, which ſhould not be done very often, 
becauſe if the Roots are not permitted to remain ſome 
Time to get Strength, they will produce but weak Shoots, 
and very few Flowers ; and in the Strength of their Shoots, 
and Number of Flowers, the greateſt Beauty of theſe Plants 
conſiſts. | | — 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that it was one of theſe Plants which 
the ancient Victors were crowned with; and ſince from the 
pliableneſs of their Branches, whereby they are very proper 
to wreathe into any Figure, as alſo 4 the Reſemblance 
thoſe Coronets, which we ſee ſurrounding the Heads of ſome 


ancient Buſts, have to the Leaves of theſe Plants; ſo that it 
is a probable Conjecture at leaſt, 


RUTA; [This Plant is called Nata, figs to pre- 
e 


rve Health] 
Rue. 


The Characters are; 


The Flower for the moſt part conſiſts of four hollow Leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and do expand in form of a Roſe 
out of whaſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterwards 
becomes a roundiſh Fruit, which is generally four-corner'd, and 
2 of four Cells fixed to an Axis, and full of ſmall angular 

eeds. | 


The Species are; | 
1. Rur A major hortenſi latifolia, Mor. Hit. The com- 
mon broad leafed Garden Rue. | 
2. Rur a hortenſis minor tenufolia, Mor. Hit. The leſſer 
Garden Rue, with narrow Leaves. 5 | | 

3. RUTA hortenſis minor tenuiſolia, folizs variegatis argen- 
teis, Boerh. Ind, The leſſer Garden Rue, with narrow 
Deaves, variegated with White.. 

4. RuTa Chalepenſis latifolia, florum petalis pillis ſcatenti- 
bus. H. L. The broad-leafed Aleppo Rue, whole Flower- 
leaves are beſet with Down. _ | 
5. RuTa Chalepenſis tenuifolia, florum petalis willis ſcatenti- 
bus. Mor. Hit. Narrow-leafed Aleppo Rue, whoſe © lower- 
leaves are beſet with Down, 


6. RuTa ſylveftris major. C. B. P. Greater Wild Rue. 
6 E „ 
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x | other Varieties of theſe Plants, which are 
* 9 eh ron Botanick Gardens but thoſe here men- 
tioned are all the Sorts Which I have ſeen cultivated in the 

rdens. | | $44 
"5% 25 Sort here mentioned is that which the College of 
Phyſicians have directed to be uſed in Medicine, and is the 
moſt commonly cultivated in England. ; 

The ſecond Sort is ted but in few Gardens in Eng- 
land ; though the third, which is a Variety of the ſecond, 
and only differing from it in having its Leaves variegated 
with White, is very common in England, being greatly cul- 
tivated by thoſe Gardeners who ſupply the London Markets 
with Plants in the Spring Seaſon, at which Time this Plant 
makes a beautiful Appearance; but as the Seaſon advances, 
and the Plants increaſe in Vigour, ſo the Variegation of the 
Leaves goes off, and they appear almoſt green; but their 
Colour returns again in Minter. 

- The two Sorts of Aleppo Rue are only preſerved in ſome 
curious Gardens, being rarely uſed in Medicine; though of 
late Years the broad-leafed Sort was become ſo plenty, as to 
be brought to the Markets inſtead of the firſt Sort : But it 
being much ranker, and of a more offenſive Smell, it was 
1 Z i 
he greater Mild Rue is leſs common in England than ei- 
ther of the former. This I raiſed from Seeds, which were 
ſent me by my honoured Friend Mr. Henry Hopkey, from 
Gibraltar, where this Plant grows upon the Hills in great 
Plenty. 
| All theſe Plants may be propagated either by ſowing of 
their Seeds, or by planting Slips or Cuttings, both of which 
muſt be done in the Spring. The Manner of propagating 
them from Cuttings being the ſame with Roſemary, &c. 
ſhall not repeat it here, but refer the Reader to that Article; 
and if they are propagated by Seeds, there needs no farther 
Care but to dig a Bed of freſh Earth in the Spring, making 
it level ; then to ſow the Seeds thereon, treading them in, 
and raking the Ground ſmooth : After which you muſt ob- 
ſerve to keep the Bed clear from Weeds, until the Plants are 
come up about two Inches high ; when they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted out into freſh Beds, where they may remain for Uſe. 
All - theſe Plants muſt have a dry Soil, otherwiſe they are 
very ſubje& to be deſtroyed in Winter. The two Aleppo Rues 
and the Wild Rue are ſomewhat tenderer than the common 
Sort; but theſe will endure our ordinary Winters very 
well in the open Air, eſpecially if they are planted on a dry 
Soil, IR 

Theſe Plants were formerly uſed to plant for Edgings on 

the Sides of Borders ; but they are by no Means proper for 


this Uſe, for they ſhoot ſo vigorouſly that there is no keep- 


ing them within the Bounds of an Edging ; beſides, when 
they are kept _ ſheered, they appear very ragged and 
ſtumpy, and their Roots do ſpread fo far as to exhauſt the 
Goodneſs of the Soil, fo that the other Plants would be de- 
prived of their Nouriſhment ; which Reaſons have cauſed 
them to be wholly neglected for this Purpoſe ; ſo that at 
preſent they are chiefly cultivated for medicinal Uſe, or to 
furniſh the Balconies for the Citizens in the Spring. 


RUTA CANINA ; vide Scrophularia, 


RUTA MURARIA ; Wall Rue, or White Maiden- 
hair, y b f 


This Plant is found growing out of the Joints of old Walls 
in divers Parts of England, where it is gathered for medicinal 
Uſe; but as it cannot be cultivated in Gardens, ſo as to 
grow to Advantage, I ſhall not ſay any Thing more of it in 


o 


The Characters are; 


It hath a labiated Flower, conſifting of one T.caſ, whoſe Up- 
per-lip (or Creſt) is divided into two Parts; but the Beard is 
cut into three Segments, the middle Segment being divided into 
two Parts, and is twiſted like a Screw : Out of the Empalement 
arifes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the hinder Part of the 


Flower, attended by four Embryo's, which afterwards become ſo 


many Seeds inclaſed in the Empalement, 


We have but one Species of this Plant, which is, 


RuvSCHIANA fore carulto magiio, Brerh. Ind, alt. Ruyſ- 
chiana, with a large blue Flower, Son 


This Name was given to this Plant by the learned Dr. 
Boerhaave, Profeſſor of Botany at Leyden, in Honour of 
Dr. Rwſch, who was Profeſſor of Anatomy and Botany at 


Middle of March, in a Bed of freſh, light Earth 


' thoſe whoſe Seeds were ſprouted, and would have foon after 


Amſterdam. It was by ſome Writers in Botunv 
mongſt the Hy ſſops; by others it was made a Grow et & 
and by ſome aSelt-heal, to neither of which it exaQt, ., Pine, 
Which occaſioned Dr. Bberhaave to conſtitute a aw Seed: 
of it by this Name. | Gen 
This is a perennial Plant, which dies to the 
tumm, and riſes again the following Spring: 1 
rows about two Feet high, and has long narrow Rn 
— reſembling thoſe of Roſemary ; on the T. 
the Stalk the Flowers are produced in à cloſe thick 855 of 
growing in Whorles round the Stalks, which are of Pike, 
blue Colour, and make à very pretty Appearance : fine 
their Continuance in Beauty; which in à cool Sea. 
ſometimes, fix Weeks, beginning in May, and taſting A 


Fuly. | | 
4 is propagated by Seed, which ſhould be 


Root in 4,. 


. 


fown in th 
pen Expoſure; and in about five Weeks after, the Plan.” = 
appear; when they ſhould be carefully cleared from Wea, 
and if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt be refreſhes. 
now and then with Water, which will greatly promote the 
Growth, When the Plants are about two Inches high Fa 
ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into a Bed or Border of , bY 
light, undunged Earth, obſerving to ſhade them from the 
Sun until they have taken Root, as alſo to refreſh them f. 
uently with Water, until they are well eſtabliſhed in % 
d; after which Time they will require no farthe; Car i 
but to keep them conſtantly clear from Weeds till Micha? 
mas, when they are to be removed into the Places wbete f 
are deſigned to remain for good, 20 :, 
When the Plants are firſt tranſplanted from the Seed- bel 
into the Nurſery-bed, they ſhould be planted about i In. 
ches aſunder every Way, which will be ſufficient Room fh 
them the firſt Seaſon : And this will admit of the Hough to 
come between the Plants to deſtroy the Weeds, which z 
by much a better Method than the pulling out of the Weezy, 
by hand, and is much ſooner performed. For as the Hou 
ſtirs the Ground between the Plants, it not only cuts dom 
the Weeds, which were up and viſible, but alſo deſtroys al 


appeared; ſo that one houghing, if well performed, and n 
dry Weather, will more effectually deſtroy the Weeds then 
two hand Weedings would do, were it performed eye fh 
carefully, Beſides, the ſtirring of the Ground is of orex 
Service to the Plants, | 

At Michgelmas, when the Plants are tranſplanted for 200d, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up with Balls of Earth to thei 
Roots, and they muſt be planted in the Middle of the Bot- 
ders, in freſh light Earth, intermixing' them with other 
hardy Plants of the fame Growth, where they will make : 
pretty Appearance when they are in flower, and will conti- 
nue three or four Years ; and in ſome poor ſtony Soils I have 
known the Roots live fix or ſeven Years ; but theſe did not 
produce ſo large Spikes of Flowers as thoſe which were youn- 
ger and more vigorous Plants, 

It will be proper to have ſome of theſe Plants in Pots, 
which, in caſe of a ſevere Winter, may be ſheltered under a 
Frame, for fear thoſe Plants which are expoſed ſhould be 
deftroyed ; and theſe Plants in Pots, if they are duly fup- 
ply'd with Water in dry Weather, will flower very ſtrong ; 
ſo may be placed amongſt other Plants to decorate Counts, &. 
where they will have a good Effect. 

But as theſe Plants do not continue many Years, fo it wil 
be proper to raiſe a Supply of young Plants to ſucceed them; 
for the old Plants will produce Seeds plentifully, which are 
ripe in Auguſt, when they ſhould be gathered in dry Weather, 
and kept in a warm dry Room, till the Time for ſowing of 
them, 
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8 ABIN A; The Savine-Tree. 


The Characters are: 


It hath compact, rigid, and prickly Evergreen Leaves 3 the 
Fruit is ſmall, ſpherical, and warted, and the whole Plant has 
a very rank, flrong Smell, | 


The Species are 
1. SABINA folio tamariſe? Dioſcaridis. C. B. P. The 


Male or common Savin. | ' 3 
2. SABINA folio cypreſſi. C. B. P. The Berry bearing 
Upright Savin. . f 
3. SABINA _ variegats, The ſtrip'd Savin. Theſe 
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Theſe Plants are commonly cultivated for Medicinal Uſe, 
and are rarely planted in Gardens for Pleaſure, becauſe their 
il Scent renders them diſagreeable in frequented Places; but 
ret they may be admitted for planting in Clumps, or to form 
Amphitheatres of Ever-green Trees; where, if wel are 
:ntermix'd amongſt other low-growing Plants, they will add 
to the Variety. ; "7 p N 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by laying down their 
youn Branches in the Spring ; which, if duly watered in 
q Weather, will take Root in a Year's Time, and may 
then be tranſplanted out either into a Nurſery, or the Places 
where they are to remain: They may alſo be . by 
Cuttings, which ſhould be planted on a moiſt Soil about the 
Beginning of April, which, if duly water'd, will take 
Root, and the Spring following may be remov'd, as was 
directed for the Lagers. 

The Time for tranſplanting theſe Plants is the ſame with 
moſt other Ever-green Trees, (viz.J in April, obſerving 
4 it in cloudy Weather, laying a little Mulſh upon the 
curface of the Ground about their Roots to prevent their 
drying: After they are rooted, they will require no farther 
Care but to keep them clear from Weeds, and to dig the 
Ground about their Roots every Spring, which will greatly 
promote their Growth, 


SAFFRON ; vide Crocus, 
SAGE ; vide Salvia. 


SALICARIA ; [takes its Name from Salix, a Sallow or 
Willw, becaufe it grows on the Banks of Ditches under 
Willows. The Ancients call'd it Lyſimachia] Willow- 
wort, or ſpiked Loſe-ftrife, | 


The Characters are; 


The Flowers conſiſl of ſeveral Leaves, which are placed cir- 
cularly, and do expand in form of a Roſe ; theſe Leaves are 
2 the Inciſures of the Flawer-cup ; from the Centre 
if the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes 
a Fruit or oval Husk, conſiſting of two Cells, and generally full 
if ſmall Seeds, which adhere to the Placenta, and are common- 
h wrapped up in the Flower -cup, 


The Species are; 


I. SALICARIA vulgaris purpurea, folits oblongis. Tourn, 
purple-ſpiked Willow-herb, vr Loi, with long 
Leaves. i 

2. SALICARIA purpurea, foliis ſubrotundis. Tourn. Pur- 
ple-ſpiked Willow-herb, or Loſe-ſtrife, with roundiſh 
Leaves. a 

3. SALICARIA hyſſopi folio latiore. Inſt. R. H. Broad 
hyflop-leaved Willow-wort, or Hedge-hyflop. 

4. SALICARIA hyſſopi folio anguſtiore. Inſt. R. H. Nar- 
row hyſſop-leaved Willow- wort, or Graſs-poly. 

5, SALICARIA Luſitanica, anguſtiore folio. Inſt. R. H. 
Portugal Willow-wort, with a narrow Leaf. | 

6. SALICARIA Hiſpanica, hyſſopi folio, floribus oblongis, 
ſaturate ceeruleis. Inſt, R. H. Spaniſh Willow-wort, with a 
Hyſlop-leaf, and oblong deep blue Flowers. 

7. SALICARIA minima Luſitanica, nummulariæ folio. Inft, 
N. H. The leaſt Portugal Willow-wort, with a money- 
vort Leaf. 

8. SALICARIA Orientalis, ſalicis folio acutiſſims & glabro. 
Tarn, Cor, Eaſtern Willow-wort, with a ſharp- pointed 
lnooth willow Leaf. | 

9. SALICARIA Cretica, punice folio, Tourn, Cor. Candy 
Wilow-wort, with a pamegranate Leaf, | 


| Theſe Plants are very common by the Sides of Ditches 
nd other moiſt Places in divers Parts of England, and are 
rely cultivated in Gardens; yet, for the Beauty of their 
bung Spikes of purple Flowers, they deſerve a Place in a good 
Gaden, as alſo for their long Continuange in Flower: 
However, if there happens to be a moiſt boggy Place in a 
barden where few other Plants will thrive, theſe may be 
Placed there to Advantage, and will afford a great deal of 
Fleaſure, They propagate themſelves very , faſt by their 
eeping Roots, ſo that if they delight in the Soil, they will 
ma ſhort Time multiply exceedingly. Theſe produce their 
Flowers in June and July, and do often continue till Au- 
in Beauty, | 

The third and fourth Sorts are found wild in England, on 
moiſt Soils, where the Water ſtands in inter; but they are 
Nett / rare near London. Theſe are ſeldom preſerved in 
ardens, but are here mentioned to introduce the next Sort, 
ich is a very beautiful Plant, and deſerves a Place in ever 
"ious Garden, for its long Continuance in Flower, This 


— 


Sort is a Native of P /, but is a tolerable hardy Plant, 
and will endure the Cold of our. ordinary I bier in the open 
Air; but in very ſevere Frofts, it is ſometimes deftroyed ; fo 
that ſome Plants of this Kind may be planted in Pots, which 
may be ſheltered under a-common Frame in Winter, where 
they ſhould have as much free Air as poffible in mild Wea- 
ther ; for they only require to be protected from very hard 
roſts. to ummer they may be placed abroad with other 
flowering Plants; but in dry Weather they muſt be duly 
watered, otherwiſe they will not flower ſtrong, nor continue 
ſo long in Beauty, Theſe Flowers are produced from the 
Wings of the Leaves, beginning at the Bottom of the 
Stalks near the Root, and are continued all the Way up to 
the Top of the Stalks, which are about. two Feet in Length, 
for this Sort ſeldom riſes any higher: the Flowers are "pretty 
large, and of a bright purple Colour, This | Plant begins to 
flower the Beginning of June, and continues till Auguft. 

As this Sort very rarely produces ripe. Seeds in England, {a 
it muſt be propagated by parting of the Roots, or: by laying 
down of the Branches, which will take Root in_a few 
Months (provided they are conſtantly watered in dry Wea- 
ther); and may then be taken from the old Plants, and 
planted into Pots, that they may be ſheltered in Winter; 
and the. Spring following, ſome of them may be ſhaken out 
of the Pots, and. planted into a Border, where they may 
have the morning Sun; and in dry Weather, if they are 
watered conſtantly, they will flower very well, and make 
a fine Appearance. 1 in 

The ſixth Sort is alſo a very beautiful Plant, and well de- 
ſerves a Place in every good Garden. This grows about the 
ſame Height with the former, ſo may be interſperſed with 
it in the Borders of the Flower- garden; as may alſo the 
ſeventh and ninth Sorts, for Variety, tho? they are not near 
ſo beautiful as either of the former Sorts,  Fheſe may be 
treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed for the fifth 
Sort : with which Management they will thrive very well. 

The eighth Sort grows much taller- than either of the 
other, ſo ſhould be placed amongſt larger Plants. This is 
very hardy, and may be propagated either by. Seeds, or by 
parting of 'the Roots, which is the ſureſt way, becauſe the 
Seeds do not ripen every Year in this Climate. The beſt time 
to part the Roots, is in Autumn, that they may be well fixed 
in the Ground before the Spring; becauſe thoſe which are 
parted in the Spring, ſeldom flower very ſtrong, eſpecially if 
the Seaſon proves dry. This ſort may be intermixed with 
the firſt and ſecond, and will grow in almoſt any Situation, 
provided they are watered in dry Weather. | 


SALICORNIA, Jointed Glaſſwort, or Saltwort. 


The Characters are 3 | | 
It hath an apetalous Flower, wanting the Empalement ; for 
the Stamina (or Chives) and the Embryos grow on the extreme 
Part of the Leaves. Theſe Embrys's afterwards become Pads 
or Bladders, which for the maſl part contain one Seed. 


The Species are; 


I. SALICORNIA geniculata ſempervirens. Tourn, Cor. 
Jointed evergreen Glaſſwort. "= 

2. SALICORNIA geniculata annua, Tourn, Cor. Annual 
Jointed Glaſſwort. bY 32 


Theſe Plants grow on the Sea- coaſt in many Parts of Eu- 
rope, and upon the Shores in feveral Places in England, 
which are waſhed every Tide with the Salt- water; but are 
rarely planted in Gardens, becauſe it is very difficult to make 
them grow in any other Situation, than in ſalt Marſhes, and 
on the Shores, where the Salt-water frequently - lows, Of 
theſe Plarits there ſeem to be two or three Varieties, which 
appear remarkably different, but are not ſuppoſed to be di- 
ſtinct Species. | | . 

The Inhabitants near the Sea-coaſt, where ' theſe Plants 
grow, cut them up toward the latter End of Summer, when 
they are, fully grown ; and after having dried them in the 
Sun, they burn them for their Aſhes, which are uſed in mak- 
ing of Glaſs and Soap. Theſe Herbs are by the Country 
People, called Kelp; and are promiſcuouſly gathered for 
Uſe 


From the Aſhes of theſe Plants is extiaRed the Salt, 
called Sal Kali or Alkali, which is much uſed by the Chy- 
miſts, 6 £444 N ; 

The manner of gathering and burning of theſe Herbs is 
already mentioned under the Article ef Nai; fo I ſhall not 


repeat it in this Place. . Na 1 
In ſome Parts of England, theſe Herbs are gathered and 
Pickled for Samphire, tho? it is very different there fromi, £4 
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| | I. :SAMBYCUs : in umbellu miro. C B. P. Com- 

Fiſh Sea-green Leaves, ang a large golden Flower, mon Elder, with Berries. _ — A Nod Va, 
14. SALYI1A, Ur? tals abfinthmum redolens, faliit piunatiz; a2. SAampucus: frucm in umbilla viridi. C. B. PI Com- 
carneo, elatio f. Sher, zaſtern Upright Wormwood mon Elder, with greenifti . 0 arrur 109168 1 
Ve, with winged LeavPs, apy a, Fleſh-colour'd Flower. - g. 8anaucus. frutu' abs) Leg. The White bettied 
e Salvi Hiſponica, fals lavendule. Tours, Span Err 


gage, with a Lavender Leaf. 


There are ſeveral other 8 bales of this Plant, which are 
crved in ſome curious. Botanick Gardens, abroad; but 
here mentioned are hat I have obſered in the Zngh/h 


Orbe fiſt Sort tho“ the moſt common in many Parts of 
Furept, yet is but rarely to be ſeen in the Exgliſßʒ Gardens; 
the red Sort is moſt. commonly cultivated in this Coun- 
* 1 Perſons. ſuppoſe to be only a Variety of 
which many uppo | ya Va 
de common Sort 3 but it conſtantly, preſerves its Difference 
270 rais'd from ; 5 A Lhaye two or three umes experi- 
-nted ; ſo that I don't ſcruple to make it a diſtinct Species, 
2 its Difference from the common is much greater than 
1 ſome of the other Sorts of Sage, particularly the Sage of 
Virtue and the Lavender-leav'd Sage; both which, when 
<yltivated in a good Soil, are ſo nearly alike, as not to be 
diſtinguiſhed by the beſt Botaniſts, This Red Sage, the 
Har mucod Sage, and, Sage of. Virtue are the principal Sorts 
which are cultivated for Uſe in England; though the Broad: 
hav'd Sage is much preferable to the Sage of Virtue for Tea, 
it giving the Water a much more grateful Flavour, and is 
eftecm'd to be of a leſs drying . ; fo that moſt Per- 
ns, who are Lovers of Sage-Tea, do prefer this for that 
Purpoſe. 1 2 Ua 1: N 
All the Sorts of Sage (except the eleventh Sort, which is 
dut annual) may be propagated by planting Cuttings or Slips, 
turing any of the Summer Months, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken Root; after which they 
may be taken up, and planted where they are deſigned to 
zemain, which ſhould always be upon a dry Soil, and where 
they may have the Benefit of the Sun; for if they are 
rlanted on a- moiſt Soil, or in a ſhady Situation, they are 
very N to be deſtroy d in Winter; nor will theſe Plants 
endure the Cold: ſo well, when planted upon a rich Soil, as 
thoſe which have a barren, dry, rock Soil, which is the 
(iſe of moſt of the Verticillate Plants. The Side-ſhoots 
nd Tops of theſe Plants may be gathered in the Summer, and 
tried, if deſigned. for Tea, otherwiſe they are beſt taken 
green from the Plants for moſt other Uſes. 
The twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth Sorts are ſome- 
what tender, therefore theſe muſt, be-planted into Pots fill'd 
with freſh, light, ſandy Earth; and in Winter muſt be re- 
moved into the Conſervatory, where they ſhould be plac'd 
25 near the Windows as poſſible, that they may have a great 
Gare of freſh Air whenever the Seaſon is mild; for if th 


ue too much drawn, they ſeldom flower well, and make 
but an indifferent Appearance : In Summer they muſt be 
xpos'd amongſt other Fxotick Plants in ſome well ſhelter'd 
tuation, for they are pretty hardy, and do only require to 
te ſhelter'd from Froſt and. ſtrong Winds. Theſe Plants 
nuſt be often refreſh'd with Water, (eſpecially in warm 
Weather) otherwiſe they will ſhrivel and decay; and they 
ſhould be tranſplanted at leaſt twice every Summer, becauſe 
their Roots do greatly increaſe z which, if confin'd in the 
Pots too long, will turn mouldy, and 1 The other 
Oriental Sorts are hardy enough to endure the Cold of our 
odinary Winters in the open Air, provided they are planted 
na dry Soil, and a warm Situation. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be © propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
in the Spring upon a Bed of freſh Earth, obſerving to keep 
the Ground clear from Weeds until the Plants are come up; 
vhen they ſhould be tranſplanted. into Beds of freſh Earth, 
and treated as thoſe rais'd from Cuttings or Slips, 


SALVIA AGRESTIS; vide Scordium. 


SAMBUCUS; [fo call'd of Sambuca, which was a mu- 
lcal Inſrrument made of this Wood, uſed by the Ancients. 
Others derive the Name from one. Sandix, who found out 


„ * 


tle Virtues of this Tree] The Elder-Tree. 
The Characters are 3 


The Branches are full of Pith, having but little Wood ; the 
'r5 are manopetalous, divided into ſeveral Segments, and 
expand 8 of a Roſe ; theſe are for the moſt fort collected 
a an Umbel, and are ſucceeded by t ſucculent Berries, hav- 
"g three Seeds in each. 5 | 6 | 


e this, to ſuch Perſons as can't diſtinguiſh them aſunder. 


4. Sauspcus racemoſe rubra. C. B. p. The wont in 
red- ones I M N eee 1 17 477 
5. DAMBUCUS laciniato folio, G. B. P. The Cut if 
Elder. 7 ph © ef \ 190% 
- 6, SAMBUCUs walgaris, folits ex Iuteo variegatis'” The 
blotch'd-leav'd Rader | 2 208 Ny Fen 7 
7- SAMBUCUs humilis, fove E lun. C. B. Pr Dwarfs 
Elder or Danewort, 8 ot , n f 


The. furſt of theſe Trees is vefy common in the Hedges 
in moſt Parts of England, but the ſecond and- third Sorts are 
more rare; theſe are propagated for the ſake of their Ber- 
ries, which are by ſome Perſons” uſed for Nene, 
and for other Purpoſes, The fourth Sort is leſs. common in 
England than either of the former, it being only to be found 
in ſome curious Gardens at: preſent.” The fifth and fixth 
Sorts are preſerved for the Variety of their Leaves, by ſuch 
- _—_ curious in collecting the various Kinds of Trees and 

All. theſe Sorts may be eaſily propagated from Cuttings, ot 
by ſowing their Seeds; but 2 former being the moſt * 
ditious Method, is generally practiſed. The Lime for plant- 
ing of their Cuttings is any time from September to March, 
in the doing of which there needs no more Care than t6 
thruſt the Cuttings about ſix or eight Inches into the Ground, 
and they will take Root faſt enough, and may' afterwards be 
tranſplanted where they are to remain, which may be uport 
almoſt. any Soil or Situation; they are extreme hardy, and 
if their Seeds are permitted to fall upon the Giouhd; they 
will-produce a Plenty of Plants the ſucceeding Summer, * 

"Theſe Trees are often planted for making Fences, bes 
cauſe of their quick Growth, but as their Bottoms become 
naked in a few Years, ſo they are not ſo proper for that 
Uſe; neither would I recommend them to be planted near 
Habitations, becauſe at the Seaſon when they are in Flower, 
they emit ſuch a ſtrong Scent, as will occaſion violent Pains 
in the Heads of thoſe who abide long near them; beſides, 
the crude Parts which are continually perſpired through their 
Leaves, are accounted unwholſome, tho' the Leaves, Bar 
— other Parts, are greatly eſteemꝰd for many Uſes in M. 

icine. 4 20 - 

The Dwarf Eller is found wild-in ſome Counties of 1 
land, but near London it is propagated in Gardens for Med 
cinal Uſe; though very often the Herb- women in the Mar- 
kets do give the tender Shoots of the Elder-tree inſtead of 


s 


This Plant mutiplies exceeding faſt by its creeping Root, 
which, if permitted to run, will ſoon overſpread a large Spot 
of Ground; the Off-ſets of theſe Roots may be tranſplanted 
any time from September to March, and will grow in an 
Soil or Situation, but ſhould be allowed Room to read, 
for if they are. planted near other Plants, they will over- run 
and deſtroy them. | [ re) en 


SAMOLOIDES. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower confifling of one Leaf, which is cut into 
four Parts almoſt to the Bottom, and expands in form of a Star, 
In the, Centre Li the Flower "ariſes the Pointal, which is 
ſurrounded at Bottom by a Number of flender Threads, which 
are expanded, and acc ied by four Chives, This Pointal 


afterward becomes an oblong Seed-veſſel, which is bivalue, and 
contains fiat Seeds, FS 14346: | 


' 


We know but one Species of this Plant; which is, 


' SAMOLOIDES que capraria Curaſavica, Cabritta vules 
dicta. H. A. Boerh. Ind. alt. Maſl-Indian Thea, vulgs. 


This Plant is very common in Jamaica, and ſeveral other 
Places in the 7//t- Indies, where it hath been by ſome Peo- 
ple dried and uſed as Thea, from whence it had the Name. 
Tn Curaſas the Goats feed on this Plant, from whence the 
Inhabitants gave it the Name of Cabritta. But at preſent 
it is not uſed by any. of the Inhabitants of America, ſo far as 
I can learn. | . 

This Plant is preſerved by the Curious in Botany, for 
Variety-ſake; but as there is no great Beauty in its Flowers, 


ſo it is ſeldom FRI ” 75 Gardens; It is e 
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Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 
ns; and when the Plants are about two Inches high, 
y ſhould be tranſplanted on another Hot-bed, about four 
ar five Inches aſundet, where they ſhould have a large Share 
of Air in warm Weather, and muſt be frequently watered.” In 
this Bed the the Plants may remain until they have obtained 
a large Share of Stren 
to Pots, and plunged into amoderateHot-bed topromote their 
taking Root; and after they are well ſettled in the Pots, they 
may * placed in the Stove, or in an airy Glaſs-caſe, where 
they may be ſheltered from Cold, but they muſt have a large 
Share of freſh Air in warm Weather ; for if they are ex- 
* abroad, they will not thrive, nor perfect their Seeds. 

June theſe Plants will begin to flower, and in Auguſi 
they will perfect their Seeds, and the Plants will live thro 
the Winter, provided they are placed in a warm Stove; but 
as they produce ripe Seeds the firſt Year, ſo it is not worth 
incumbring the Stove with them in inter. | 


SAMOLUS, Round-leav'd Water Pimpernel. 


The Charatters are: mats 
It hath a wheel-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
is cut into ſeveral Segments ; the Poinial 4 from the Em- 
palement, and is fixed like a Nail in the Centre of the Flower ; 
which uniting with the Empalement, is turned into a Fruit or 
Pad, opening at the Top, and incliſing many ſmall Seeds. 


We have but one Species of this Plant ; which is, 


Sauolus Valærandi. F. B. Round-leaved Water Pim- 
pernel. 


This Plant grows wild in ſwampy Places, where the Wa- 
ter uſually ſtands in Minter; and is ſeldom preſerved in Gar- 
dens; it is an annual Plant, which flowers in June, and 
the Seeds are ripe in Auguft : at which Time, whoever hath 
a mind to cultivate this Plant, ſhould ſow the Seeds on a 
moiſt Soil, where the Plants will come up, and require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds. 


SAND, as Dr. Boerhave defines it, is Earth properly fo 
called, which is foſſil Body, neither diſſoluble by Fire, Wa- 
ter, nor Air, infipid and untranſparent, more fuſible than 
Stone, ſtill friable, and containing uſually a Share of Fatneſs. 

Dr. Lifter divides the Engh/b into two Claſſes ; the 
firſt, harp or reg Send, conſiſting of ſmall tranſparent Peb- 
bles, naturally found on the Mountains, and not calcinable: 


Theſe he farther divides into fine and coarſe, and ſub-divides 


each according to the Colours, into white, grey, reddiſh, 
brown, Cc. | ; 
The ſecond, ſoft or ſmooth, which he ſub-divides into that 
with flat Particles broke from Lime-ftones, that with Sil- 
ver-like Particles, and that with Gold-like Particles. 
As to Sand, its Uſe is to make the clayey Earth fertile, 


and fit to feed Vegetables, &c. for Earth alone, we find, 


is liable to coaleſce, . and gather into a hard coherent Maſs, 
as is apparent in Clay ; and Earth thus imbodied, and, as it 
were, glued together, is no way diſpoſed to nouriſh Vega- 
tables: But if with ſuch | Earth, Sand, Cc. i. e. hard Cry- 
ſtals, (which are not diſſolvable in Water, and till retain 
their Figure) be intermixed, they will keep the Pores of the 
Earth open, and the Earth itſelf looſe and incompact, and 
by that means give room for the Juices to aſcend, and for 
lants to be nouriſhed thereby. 
Thus a Vegetable, planted either in Sand alone, or in a 
fat Glebe, or Earth alone, receives no Growth or Incre- 
ment at all, but is either ſtarved or ſuffocated ; but mix the 
two, and the Maſs becomes fertile, In effect, by means 
of Sand the Earth is render'd, in ſome manner, organical ; 


Pores and Interſtices being hereby maintained, ſomething . 


analogous to Veſſels, by which the Juices may be conveyed, 
prepared, digeſted, circulated, and at length excerned and 
thrown off into the Roots of Plants. 

Grounds that are ſandy and gravelly, do eafily admit both 
of Heat and Moiſture, but then they are liable to theſe In- 
conveniencies; that they let them paſs too ſoon, and ſo con- 
tract no Ligature, or elſe retain it too long, eſpecially where 
there is a Clay Bottom, and by that means it either parches 
or chills too much, and produces nothing but Moſs and can- 
crous Infirmities ; but if the Sand happens to have a Surface 
of good Mould, and a Bottom of Gravel or looſe Stone, 
though it do not hold the Water, it may produce a for- 
ward ſweet Graſs, and though it may be best to burn, 

yet it quickly recovers itſelf with the leaſt Rain. 

Stat ſand is accounted a very goed Compoſt for Riff 
Ground, for: jt effects the two Things following, viz. It 
makes way for the Tree or Sced to root in ſtiff Ground, and 
makes a fume to feed it. 


* 
early in the Spring, and make them germinate near 2 Nit, 
ext in he Ee ad make den G ag 
in the Sand are at full Liberty to be raiſed, and Put ie, 
Motion upon the leaſt Approach of the Warmth of © 
Sun ; but then, as they afe haſty, they are ſoon exhal'd any 


| Sand indeed is apt to puſh the Plants, that grow 


when they ſhould be tranſplanted in- loft 


 SANGUIS DRACONIS ; vide Palma, 


_ SANICULA ; {fo called of ſanando, healing, bees i; 
is good in many Diſtempers] Sanicle. * 2 
The Charadters are; 7100 a 
It is an umbelliferous Plant, whoſe Flower chung. of fo, 
Lenves placed orbicularly, but are generally bent Þaiy 1, th 
Centre of the Flower, reſting on the Empalement, "whic, z, 
comes a Fruit compos'd of two Seeds, that are gibbous and prick. 
ly on one Side, bit plain on the other; ſome of the Flower: ar, 
always barren. ene 


There in but one Species of this Plant at preſentin I 
land ; VIE; A FW att 


SANICULA Meinarum. G. B. P. Sanicle er dell. hel. 


This Plant is found wild in Woods and ſhady Places i 
moſt Parts of England, but being a Medicinal Plant, may 
be propagated in Gardens for Uſe : It may be, increaſe 

ing of the Roots, any time from September to Mir, 


2 95 is beſt to do it in Autumn, that the Plants may be wel 


* * + 1 


rooted before the dry Weather in Spring comes on 
ſhould have a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation, in which 
they will thrive exceedingly. Fr arp 


SANTOLINA ; [ſo called on account of its great hn 
tue, 9. Sancta Herba, i, e. the Holy Herb] Lavender Cu. 
ton. 


The Characters are | 

It hath a globoſe flaſculous Flower, conſiſting of many Find, 
divided into R's we ſitting on 2 Panties 
in the intermediate little Leaves, hollowed like a Guttr, a 
a ſquamous hemiſ}herical Empalement ; the Embryo aftruark 
becomes a Seed, not at all furniſhed with Down, To th: Nas 
muſt be added, larger Flowers than thoſe of Warmiud al 
Southermwood, and alſo the whole Face of the Plant. 


The Species are; | | e 
1. SANTOLINA foliis teretibus. Turn. Common Lana 
der Cotton, 

2. SANTOLINA flore majore, foliis villas & incai, 
Tourn. Lavender Cotton, with a larger Flower, and hou 
Leaves. 5 

. SANTOLINA foliis Erice vel Sabine, Tourn. Gree- 
leav'd Lavender Cotton, with a Scent like Ointment. 

4. SANTOLINA foliis Cypreſſi. Tourn, Cyprels-lea'd 
Lavender Cotton. | | | 

5. SANTOLINA repens & caneſcens. Tourn, Creeing 
and hoary Lavender Cotton. Edie; 

6. SANToOLINA foliis minus incanis. Tourn, Lavende 
Cotton, with leſs hoary Leaves. 

7. SANTOLINA folits obſcure virentibus, flore aures, Tum 
wg Cotton, with dark-green Leaves, and a gold 

lower. = | 1 

8. SANTOLINA folits Roriſmarini, major. Turn. Great 
er Lavender Cotton, with Roſemary Leaves. . 

9. SANTOLINA vermiculata Cretica. Tourn. Vermi 
lated Lavender Cotton of Candy, , | 


The firſt of theſe Plants is cultivated in Gardens for M 
dicinal Ufe; as is the third, for furniſhing Balconies, 2 
other little Places in and near the City, by way of Or 
ment : but the other Sorts are rarely to be found, out ar 
Gardens of thoſe who are curious in Botanical Studies. 

Moſt of theſe Plants may be cultivated fo as to Pecs 
Ornaments to a Garden, particularly in ſmall — 
Ever-green Shrubs ; where, if theſe are artfully bert 
with other Plants of the fame Growth, and placed * , 
front Line, they will make an agreeable Variety 5 © pe | 
ly if Care be taken to trim them twice in à Bans * 
keep them within Bounds; otherwiſe their 2 an 4 
to ſtraggle, and, in wet Weather, to be borne "1 on the 
diſplaced, which renders them unſightly ; but L 
are kept in Order, their hoary and different- colour 
will have a pretty Effect in ſuch Playtations. Subs 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by planting h (ou 
Cuttings of any of the Kinds during the Spring, Whien 

I 
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ye put into a Border of light, freſh Earth, and watered and 
h they will require no farther Care, but to keep 
th cler from Weeds till Augu/?, when they ſhould be 
refully taken up and tranſplanted where they are deſigned 
to remain But if the Ground is not ready by that time to 


receive them, it will be proper to let them remain in the 


until Spring; for if they are tranſplanted late in Au- 
— ; they are liable to be deſtroyed by a little Cold in 


" heſe Plants are very hardy, and if plgnted in a-lean, 

velly, or ſandy dry Soil, will continue many Years, and 
15 the Cold very well: But if they are in a wet or rich 
Soll, they are often deſtroyed in I imer. by v 


Sap: The Notion of the Sap's Circulation, was enter- 
gained by ſeveral Authors much about the fame Time, with- 
out any Communication from one another; particularly M. 
Major a Phyſician of Hambourg, M. Perrault, Mariotte, 
and Malpight, It has met, however, with ſome conſidera- 
die Oppoſers, particularly the excellent M. Dodart, who 
could never be reconciled to it. | , 
One of the great Arguments for it is, That the fame Ex- 
riments of Ligature and Incifion, which evince a Circula- 
tion of the Blood in Animals, fucceed in the like Manner 
in Plants, particularly in ſuch as abound with Sap, as the 
Great Tithymale, Milk-thiftle, &c. if the Ligature be faſten- 
ed tight round the Stem, the Part above it is found to ſwell 
very conſiderably, and thatbelow it a little ; whence it appears, 
that there is a — aſcending from the Root, and likewiſe 
another deſcending from the Branches; and that the latter 
js thicker than the former, which quadrates exactly with the 
common Syſtem; the Juice being ſuppoſed to ariſe in capil- 
hry Veſſels, in form of a ſubtil Vapour, which condenſed in 
the Extremes of the Plant by the Neighbourhood of the cold 
Air, turns back in form of a Liquor, thro* the more patent 
Pipes of the inner Bark. | p 
M. Dodart, inſtead of the ſame Juices going and return- 
ing, contends for two ſeveral Juices; the one imbibed from 
the Soil digeſted in the Root, and from thence tranſmitted to 
the Extremes of the Branches, for the nouriſhing of the 
Plant ; the other received from the Moiſture of the Air en- 
tering in at the Extremities of the Branches : So that the a- 
ſending and deſcending Juices are not the ſame. 
One of his chief Arguments is, That if two Trees of 
the ſame Kind be tranſplanted in one Day, after firſt cutting 
off their Roots and Branches, and if, after they have taken 
Root again, ſome of the new Shoots put forth each Year be 
cut of one of them, it will not thrive half fo well, not- 
withſtanding its Root and Trunk being entire as the o- 
ther, | | 
This he conceives to be a Proof of the Plant's deriving 
Nouriſhment by the Branches, and concludes it to be of an 
zerial Nature, becauſe formed of the Moiſture of the Air, 
Dew, &c. whereas that imbibed from the Soil is terreſtrial, 
&c. Hiſt. de Acad. Roy. Ann. 1709. e 
The Humour or Sap of a Plant, then, is a Juice furniſh- 
ed by the Earth, and changed into the Plant, conſiſting of 
ſome foſſil Parts, other Parts derived from the Air and Rain, 
and others from putrefied Animals, Plants, &c. conſequent- 
ly in Vegetables are contained all Kinds of Salts, Oil, Wa- 
ter, Earth, c. and, probably, all Kinds of Metals too, 
inaſmuch as the Aſhes of Vegetables always yield ſomewhat 
which the Loadſtone attracts. LE | 
This Juice enters the Plant in form of a fine and ſubtile 
Water; which the nearer it is to the Root, the more it re- 
tains of its proper Nature ; and the farther from the Root, 
the more Action it has ſuſtained, and the nearer it approa- 
ches to the Nature of the Vegetable. - * 
Conſequently, when the — enters the Root, the Bark 
whereof is furniſhed with excretory Veſſels, fitted to diſ- 
charge the excrementitious Part, it is earthy, watry, poor, 
xcid, and ſcarce oleaginous at all. ä 
In the Trunk and Branches it is further prepared, tho' it 
ſtill continues acid; as we ſee by tapping or perforating of a 
Tree in the Month of February, when it diſtils a watry Juice 
apparently acid. | | : 
The Juice being here carried to the (Germs or Buds, is 
more concoQted ; and here having unfolded the Leaves, theſe 
come to ſerve as Lungs for the Circulation, and further Pre- 
paration of the Juice. : | 
For theſe tender Leaves being expoſed to the alternate Ac- 
tion of Heat and Cold, moiſt Nights, and hot ſcorching 
ys, are alternately expanded and contracted, and the more 
on account of their reticular Texture. | | 
By ſuch Means is the Juice ſtill further altered and digeſt- 
ed, as it is further in the Petala ot Leaves of the Flowers 


ed in hot dry Weather, until they have taken Root; af- 


— — 
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which tranſmit the Juice, now brought to a further Subtilty; 
to the Stamina e Theſe communicate it to the Farina or Duſt 
in the Apices, which is, as it were, the Male Seed of the 
Plant, where having undergone a further Maturation, it is 
ſhed into the Piſfil, which performs the Office of an Uterus 
or Womb ; and thus having acquired its laſt Perfection, it 
gives Riſe to anew Fruit or Plant. | 

The Root or Part whereby Vegetables are connected to 
their Matrix, and by whie they receive their nutritious 
Juice, conſiſts of an infinite Number of Vaſa abſorbentiaz 
which being difperſed through the Interſtices of the Earth, 
attract or imbibe the Juices of the ſame : conſequently, e- 
very Thing in the Earth that is diſſoluble in Water, is lia- 
ble to be imbibed; as, Air, Salt, Oil, Fumes of Minerals, 
Metal, &c. and of theſe do Plants really conſift, 

Theſe Juices are drawn from the Earth very crude ; but 
by the Structure and Fabrick of the Plant, and the various 
eſſels they are ſtrained through, become changed, further 
0h ſecreted, and aſſimilated to the Subſtance of the 
lang 5 MITT | 
The Motion of the nutritious Juices of Vegetables is pro- 
duced much like that of the Blood in Animals, by the Action 
of the Air; in effect, there is ſomething equivalent to Reſ- 
piration throughout the whole Plant. 

The Diſcovery of this is owing to the admirable Malpighu, 
who firſt obſerved, that Vegetables conſiſt of two Series or 
Orders of Veſſels. 

I. Such as receive and convey the alimental Juices, an- 
—_— the Arteries, Lacteals, Veins, &c. of Animals; 

2. Tracheæ or Air-veſſels, which are long hollow Pipes, 
wherein Air is continually received and expelled, i. e. in- 


ſpired and expired; within which Tracheæ he ſhews all the 


former Series of Veſſels are contained. | 

Hence it follows that the Heat of a Year, nay, of a Day, 
of a ſingle Hour or Minute, muſt have an Effect on the Air 
included in theſe Trachee, i. e. muſt rarefy it, and conſe- 
quently dilate the Trachez; whence ariſes a perpetual Spring 
or Source of Action, to promote the Circulation in Plants. 

For by the Expanſion of the Tracheæ, the Veſſels contain- 
ing the Juices are preſſed, and by that Means the Juice con- 
tained is continually propelled, and fo accelerated; by which 
Propulſion the Juice is continually comminuted, and render- 
ed more and more ſubtile, and ſo enabled to enter Veſſels till 
finer and finer, the thickeſt Part of it being at the ſame time 
ſecreted and depoſited into the lateral Cells or Locult of the 
Bark, to defend the Plant from Cold, and other external 
Injuries. - 

The Juice having thus gone its Stage, from the Root to 
the remote Branches, and even the Flower; and having in 
every Part of its Progreſs depoſited ſomething both for Ali- 
ment and Defence; what is redundant, paſſes out into the 
Bark, the Veſſels whereof are inoſculated with thoſe wherein 
the Sap mounted; and through theſe it re- deſcends to the 
Root, and thence to the Earth again; and thus a Circula- 
tion is effected. 

Thus is every Vegetable ated on by Heat and Cold, dur- 
ing the Day-time eſpecially, while the Sun's Force is con- 
ſiderable, the Sap-veſſels ſqueezed and preſſed, and the Sap 
protruded and raiſed, and at length evacuated, and the Veſ- 
ſels exhauſted ;. and in the Night again, the ſame Trachee 
being contracted by the Cold of the Air, the other Veſſels 
are eas'd and relax'd, and ſo diſpos'd to receive freſh Food 
for the next Day's Digeſtion and Excretion, 

What Courſe the Juice takes after it is imbibed by the 
Roots, is not very clear; the Veſſels that take it up, to con- 
vey it to the Plant, are too fine to be traced : And hence it 
has been controverted, whether it is by the Bark, or the 
Pith, or the Woody Part, that the Plant is fed. 

The more common Opinion is for the Bark: The Juice 
raiſed by the Capillaries of the Wood, is here ſuppoſed to 
deſcendby the larger Fibres, placed in the inmoſt Part thereof, 
immediately over the Wood ; in which Deſcent the Sap, 
now ſufficiently prepared, adds a Part of its Subſtance to the 
contiguous Wood, and thus increaſes by Appofition : And 
hence it may be, that hollow, carious, or rotten Trees, which 
have neither Pith nor Wood, except juſt enough to ſuſtain 
the Bark, do grow and bear. 

Some contend for the Wood, which they obſerve to con- 
ſat of {lender capillary Tubes, running parallel to each o- 
ther from the Root up the Trunk, being proper to receive 
in a fine Vapour; in the Aſcent whereof the Fibres be- 
come opened, and their Subſtance increaſed : And thus the 
Trunks of Trees are faid to increaſe in their Circumfer- 
ence, 

As for the Pith 3 as the Woody Subſtance of the Trunk 
becomes more woody, the Pith is compreſſed and ſtreighten- 
ed to ſuch a Degree, that in ſome Trees it quite diſappears : 


hence 
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Whence it ſeems, that its Office in Vegetation. is not very 
im t, ſince its Uſe is not. perpetual. By its ſpongeous 
Subſtance, it ſhould ſeem fitted to receive any ſuperfluous 
Moiſture tranſuding through the Pores of the Woody Fibres: 

And if by the Exceſs of ſuch Moiſture, or the like Cauſe, it 
corrupt and rot, as it. frequently happens in Elus, the Tree 
does not grow the worſe tor it j which is a.convincing Proof 


it is of no great Uſe. Na 12 1 * Os 24 4 
The learned Dr. Boer haaus diſtributes the Juices of Plants 
ds the crude mutritions Juice, / 


into fix Claſſes; Hei, 

I. The firſt Claſs com : 
or the Juices of the Root and Stem of Plants, which are lit- 
tle more than the mere Matter of the Element, as drawn by 
the Root from the Body it adheres to, whether it be Earth, 
Water, or the like. S e Go — . 

This Juice is found in every Part of the Plant, and there- 
fore may be held an univerſal Juice; yet he conſiders it as 
the Juice of the Root and Stem, becauſe it is chiefly found 
in them. f | ins, f 

This he takes to be a ſubacid watery Lymph, without any. 
ſpecifick Taſte or Smell, as not being yet arrived to the Ma- 
turity of Qilinefs. ; LELNY 
To this Claſs belong thoſe Juices which diſtil in great 
Abundance from Wounds or Inciſions made in the Woody 
Parts of Plants; ſuch, e.g. is that tart Liquor oozing from 
the Root of the /Fabhut-tree, when cut off in the Month of 
May. | 
Such alſo is that limpid, ſubacid Humour, flowing out 
very plentifully at an Incifion in the Birch-tree in the: 
8 of March, to the Quantity of ſeveral: Gallons in a 
few 8. 

Such Alfa. the Juice iſſuing out of the Vine wounded in 
the Spring-time, which. always taſtes tartiſh, and ferments 
like the Grapes themſelves. | 

This Juice may be eſteemed as yet foſſil, being generated 
of and in the, Earth; for the Juice of the Earth being recei- 
ved inte the Canals of this Plant, retains its Nature during 
two or three Circulations; nor does immediately commence 
a vegetable Juice. 

This Claſs of Juices therefore he accounts as the Chyle of 
the Plant, being chiefly found in the firſt Order of, Veſlels, 
viz. in the Roots and the Body of the Plant, which anſwer. 
to the Stomach: and Inteſtines of Animals, | 

2. The ſecond Claſs of the Juices is that of the Leaves, 
which are the real Lungs of Plants, and accordingly make a 
further Change of the Juice, which they receive from the 
Roots and Stem by Force of the Air, The Juice of Leaves. 
is different therefore from the firſt Juice, as being more ſul- 

hureous, and farther elaborated ; not that it derives any 

ulphur from the Sun, but that its watery. Parts exhaling, it 
becomes more oily, and leſs volatile. | 

The Juice of Leaves he diſtinguiſhes into three Kinds : 

The firſt is the Nutritious: Fuice of the Leaves; which is; 
that already deſcribed, only further elaborated in the minute. 
Veſiculæ of the Leaves, and conſequently leſs and watery, and; 
more oily and ſaccharine, 

The ſecond is Fax, which exſuding out of the Leaves, 
adheres to the Surface, and is ſcraped off by Bees with their 
rough Thighs, to build the Combs withal, This is chiefl 
afforded by Lavender and Roſemary ; upon the latter of which 
> Wax may be plainly perceived —— to the Leaves 

} if, . * x : 

The third is Manna; not that with which the uelites 
were fed in the Deſart, but a Drug ſold among us.: It is an 
eſſential; ſaccharine Salt, exſuding chiefly by Night, and in. 
the Summary Seaſon, from the Leaves of a, Sort of A grow- 
ing in Calabria and Sicih, and adhering thereto in the form 


— 


of a Cruſt, ta be gathered the next, Morning before the Sun 


is up. 5 
The like Subſtance is found to exſude from the Leaves of 
the Linden-tree and Poplar, in the Heats of May and June; 
at which Time they have a Honey Taſte, and are even ſeen. 
with, a fatty Juice on them, which, at the Approach of the 
cold Evening, gathers into Grains. | 
3. The third Claſs of Juices are thoſe of 
genital Parts of Plants: In theſe are; 

Fir/t, a pure, elaborated, volatile Oil or Spirit, wherein 
the particular Smell of the Plant or Flower reſides, and 
which, by reaſon of its extreme Volatility, exhales ſponta- 
neouſly; ; inſomuch that if the Flower be laid for ſome time 
_ a warm Place, the odorous Juice or Spirit will be all 


The ſecond, is the Juice expreſſed from the Flower, which 
in reality is the ſame with that of the Root and Leaves, only 
farther prepared z it is thicker than the former, and has ſcarce 
any Smell at all: Thus, if you bruiſe a Hyacinth,: or other 


Flowers, or the' 


_— 
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the Juices, it wil be.found al. 
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fragrant Flower, and expreſs 
together inodo uus nl go 

de. thirds is. the luer Juice, called Hongy,' which ex. 
ſudes from all Flowers 3. Alots, Colocyuthiry and other bitte, 
Flowers, not excepted{ - . «i WI os os. 

In all Male Flowers that have Utricles at the Bottom at 
the Petala, is found. a: viſcid, ruddy, ſweet, Juice in a 
Plenty 3 and accordingly we ſee the Children gather Coufligs, 
Tar. loves, Homeyſuckles, &e. and ſuck the Honey. from them 
The Bees too viſit theſe Flowers, and putting in their = 
boſcides or Trunks, ſuck; out the Honey, and load thei 
Stomachs therewith, to be afterwards diſcharged and laid 7 
in their Combs: So that Honey is a vegetable Juice. "PD 

4. The fourth Clas of r thoſe of the Fruit and 
Seed ; the Preparative whereof is Nature's final Work. 
7 Animals are ſeen to languiſh after the Emiſſion of they 

emen, 1 F Rag 

The Juice of the Fruit is like that of the Root, only f- 
be June of. the gest inen ofeatial Oi. & Baby,” dl, 

The Juice of the Seed is an ef/ential Oil or Bak | 
rated and exalted to its laſt Perfection, Tha fa OY 
is not found-in the very Point or Embryo in the, Centre of 
the Placenta; all we meet with in that Part is a few 
watery Particles ſecreted from the Placenta r But it is in th 
Placentula or Catyledones themſelves, which conſiſt of innu- 
merable little Fellicul; or Cells, wherein this only Juice i 
contained, ſerving to defend the Embryo, and preſerve it f 
being corrupted by Water, which, it is well known, vil 
hardly paſs through Oil. Wt 8 - 

Thus if you take, e. g. Fennel ſeed, cut it through the 
Middle, and apply it to the Microicope, you will ealily per. 
ceive a clear ſhining Oil in the Cells of each Lobe, mee 
the tender Embryo. Without this Oil it were impoſſible 4 
Seed ſhould live a Month, and much leſs a Year or two, eu- 
tire and uncorrupted in the Ground. | | 

This Oil is found in the Seeds of all Plants; in ſome, . 
in Almonds, Cocoa-nuts, &c. in very great Quantities ; in 
others leſs, as Pepper, Arum, &c. where one would ſcucy 
imagine any Oil at all, rt . 

5. The fifth Claſs of Juices is thoſe of the Bark; which i 
an artful Congeries or Bundle of perſpirative Ducts, and 4. 
ſorbent Veſſels. 

Of theſe Juices there are divers Species; for the ſau 
Humours raiſed and diſtributed. thro* the Leaves, Floye, 
and other Parts of the Plants, have all circulated; tho tha 
Bark, and accordingly are frequently found to diſtil om 
Wounds made therein. In ſome Caſes, even the whole 
Plant is no more than Bark, the Pulp having been eat out; 
as in Willows, Poplars, &c. which will live a long Time ig 
that State. | 

The Bark ſerves divers Purpoſes; for-it not only tran{- 
mits the nutritious Juices of the Plant, but alſo. contains di- 
vers fat, oily Humours, to defend the fleſhy Parts from the 
Injuries: of the Weather. 

6. As Animals are furniſhed with a Panniculas Alipſu, 
uſually replete with Fat, which inveſts and covers all the 
fleſhy Parts, and ſcreens them, from external Cold; fo are 
Plants encompaſſed; with a Bark replete with fat Juices, by 
the M whereof the Cold is kept out, and in inter- line 
the Spiculæ of Ice i es and freezing the ui- 
ces in their Veſſels ; whence it is that ſome Sorts of Trees 
remain ever green the Year round, by reaſon their Barks have 
more Oil than can be ſpent, and exhaled by the Sun, &c. 

All the Juices of Barks are reducible to eight, vix. 

8 1. The crude, acid, watery Juice, called the Chyl; of the 
2. An oily Juice, which burſting the Bark in the Begin- 
ning of the Summer, exſudes out of ſeveral Plants; as Beech, 

Pine, Fir, Savin, Juniper, and other, Eyer-greens, 
ſuch alone: This Oil diſſolves by the. ſmalleſt Degree of 
Warmth, and is eaſily. inflamed, and; is; that which defends 
the Plant; which is the Reaſon why theſe Plants will nat 
thrive in very hot Climates. | 3 9 

A Balu or fatty Liquor more glutinous than Oil, being 
nothing but the laſt- mentioned oily Jujce, which was mare 
fluid during the Spring- time; but which, by the greater Heat 
of the Sun, has evaporated all its moſt ſubtile Parts, and 
is converted into a denſer Liquor. Thus the finer Part of , 
Oil of Obves being exhaled by the Summer's Warmth, there 
remains a thick Balſam behind: Thus alſo, Oil of Turpentine, 
having loſt its more liquid Parts by Heat, becomes 4 
thick Conſiſtence of a Bln. (lf, 

4. A pitchy Juice, which is the Body of the Oil th 
inſpiſſated and turn'd black: farther than in the Balm i In 
is the moſt obſerv d in the Pine and Fin. 5 
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able in the Cold, fuſible by Fire, and withal inflammable 
"combuſtible 3 diſſoluble in Spirit of Wine, but not in 
Water, 
e 
Lars the Balſams in Summer, and the Roſen 
Colophony, wn l 
— Part, being pellucid, friable, and approaching to 
the Nature of « laſs, | 
Gum, which is a Humour exſudin 

=} by the Warmth of the Sun, conc 
gender d tenacious, 
Game time 


* 


out of the Bark, 
ed, inſpiſſated, and 
but ſtill diſſoluble in Water, and at the 
inflammable, and ſcarce capable of being pulve- 


i this the Gems or Buds of Trees are cover'd in 
Virter-time. | 28. 15 

8. A gummous Roſin, which is a Humour ſecreted in the 
Bark, and dry'd by the Heat of the Sun ; and thus conſti- 
tuting a Body that is partly gummous, and, as ſuch, tenaci- 
aus and ſoluble in Water; and partly refinous, and there- 
fre friable, and ſoluble in Oil or Spirit of Wine, but not 
in Water. 
"Potaniſts are» now generally agreed, that all Plants are 
6rniſh'd with Organs and Parts neceſſary both for Chylifica- 
tion and Sanguification ; that they have Veins, Arteries, 
Heart, Lungs, Adipoſe, Celules, &:c. If fo, it is obvious, 
that there muſt be ſome Difference between the Juices, which 
haye not undergone the Action of thoſe Parts, and ſuch as 
have already circulated a number of times. | 

The ſeveral Juices hitherto recounted, are the firſt or nutri- 
tis Juice, call'd alſo the Chyle of the Plant, under ſuch Al- 
trations and new Modifications as it undergoes in being re- 
cciv'd and kept ſome time in Parts of a peculiar Structure; 
j Leaves, Flowers, Seed, c. This laſt Juice, call'd the 
Bod, is the ſame nutritious Juice farther altered, by being 
divers times paſs'd through each of thoſe Parts, and remixed, 
and at length converted into a new Juice, with Properties 
different from any of them all. 

To prove the Circulation of the Sap, Inſtances are 
brought from Experiments made by Mr. Fairchild; as, his 
budding or inoculating of a Paſſion-tree, whoſe Leaves ate 
ſpotted with yellow, into one, of that Sort of Paſſion-tree 
whoſe Leaves are plain ; for tho? the Buds did not take, yet 
after it had been budded a Fortnight, the yellow Spots began 
to ſhew themſelves about three Feet above the Inoculation; 
and in a little time after that, the yellow Spots appear'd on a 
Shoot, which came out of the Ground from another Part of 
the Plant; which has been accounted a plain Proof of the 
$op's Circulation. | | 

Another Inſtance is, another Experiment of the ſame 
Perſon who grafted the Ever-green Oak, or Ilex, upon the 
Common Oak : The Leaves of the common Oat, which 
was the Stock, decay'd, and fell off at the uſual Seaſon of 
the Year; but the Ever-green Oak, which was the Cyon 
rafted upon it, held its Leaves, and continued ſhooting in 
the Ninter. From whence it is concluded, that when Trees 
trop their Leaves, the Sap keeps full in Motion, and is not 
"me into the Root, as ſome Perſons think. 
There are alſo other Experiments of t 


he ſame Perſon, 
which were ſhewn before the Royal Society; as the New- 


England Cedar, or rather Juniper grafted on the Virginian : 


Branch which is grafted was left ſeveral Inches below the 
Grafting, which continued growing as well as the upper 
Part above the Grafting. __ 
And alſo another, which is the Viburnum, with the Top 
— in the Ground, which was become Roots; and the 
oots turn d up which were become Branches: which Plant 
- in as good a State of growing, as it was in its natural 
tate, 
A third Experiment of his was on a Pear=tree, which he 
narched upon two Pear Stocks, in March 17, having the 
Roots out of the Ground, and was in a good flouriſhing 
Nate, with a Branch in bloſſom, that receives no other Nou- 
nſhment but by the Juices that return down the other two 
Branches ; which tho* it had been done above two Years, 
ſet it continud ſhooting Suckers out of the Root; which is 
eem'd as a Proof, that the Branches are as uſual to ſupport 
the Roots, as the Roots the Branches: And thence he infers, 
that it is not ſtrange that ſo many Trees miſcarry in plant- 
ing, when there are no Branches left to the Head to main- 
uin the Circulation to the Roots; ney 


And what is taken to prove the Circulation in it, is, the 


— | f 5 8 ' 3 
Rofin, which-is an Oil fo far inſpiſſated, as to become A fourth r- he made on the Cedar of Lebanon, 
1 in the Cold, and ma be procur'd from any Oil, by grafted on the Larix, which drops its Leaves in the inter, 
f — it much long. Thus, if Turpentine be ſet over yet maintained the Cedar in a flouriſhing Condition, as if it 
boi . Fire, it firſt diſſolves and becomes an Oil, then a had been on a Tree which held its Leaves all the Vinter, 
© ar, then Pitch, and then a Roſin; in which State it is 


and the Circulation of Juices ſupported the Graft below the 
Grafting, and kept it in as good Health as above the Graft- 


ing. 
| In Oppoſition to the Notion of the Circulation of the Sap 
in Trees like to that in Animal Bodies, the reverend Dr, 
Hales, in his excellent Treatiſe on Vegetable Staticli, pre- 
ſents us with various Experiments, and ſays; 

When the Sap has firſt paſs'd through that thick and fine 
Strainer, the Bark of the Root, we then find it in great- 
eſt Quantities in the moſt lax Part, between the Bark and 


Wood, and that the ſame through the whole Tre. 
And if in the early Spring, the Oath, and ſeveral other 
Trees, were to be examin'd near the Top and Bottom, when 
the Sap firſt begins to move, fo as to make the Bark run, and 
eaſily peel off, he believes it would be found, that the lower 
Bark is firſt moiſten'd ; whereas the Bark of the top Branches 
ought firſt to be moiſten'd, if the Sap deſcends by the Bark. 


As to the Vine, he ſays, he is pretty well aſſur'd, that the 
lower Bark is firſt moiſten'd, | 

He adds, thatit is to be ſeen in many of the Examples of 
the Experiments he has given in that Book, what Quanti- 
ties of Moiſture Trees do daily imbibe and perſpire : Now 
the Celerity of the Sap muſt be very great, if that Quantity 
of Moiſture muſt moſt of it aſcend to the Top of the Tree; 
then deſcend and aſcend again, before it is carry'd off by 
Perſpiration. 


he Defect of a Circulation in Vegetables, ſeems, in 
ſome meaſure, to be ſupply'd by the much greater Quantit 
of Liquor, which the Vegetable takes in, than the Animal, 
whereby its Motion is accelerated : For, by the firſt Exam- 
ple he gives, we find the Sun-flower, Bulk for Bulk, imbibes 
and perſpires ſeventeen times more freſh Liquor than a Man 
every twenty-four Hours, | 

Beſides, Nature great Aim in Vegetables being only 
that the Vegetable Life be carry'd on and maintain'd, there 
was no occalion to give its Sap the rapid Motion which was 
neceſſary for the Blood of Animals, 

In Animals, it is the Heart which ſets the Blood in Mo- 
tion, and makes it continually cireulate : but in Vegetables 
we can diſcover no other Cauſe of the Sap's Motion, but the 
ſtrong Attraction of the Capillary Sap Veſlels, aſſiſted by the 
brisk Undulation and Vibrations caus'd by the Sun's warmth, 
whereby the Sap is carry'd up to the Top of the talleſt Trees, 
and is there perſpir'd off through the Leaves : But when the 
Surface of the Tree is gry diminiſhed by the Loſs of its 
Leaves, then alſo the Perſpiration and Motion of the Sap is 


proportionably diminiſhed ; as is plain from many of his Ex- 
periments. g 


So that the aſcending Velocity of the Sap is principally 
accelerated by the plentiful Perſpiration of the Leaves, there- 
by making Room for the fine Capillary Veſſels to exert their 
vaſtly attracting Power; which Perſpiration is effected b 


the brisk rarefying Vibrations of Warmth; a Power that 
does not ſeem to be any yay well adapted to make the Sa 
deſcend from the Tops of Vegetables, by different Veſſels, 
to the Root. 


If the Sap circulated, it muſt needs have been ſeen de- 
ſcending from the upper Part of large Gaſhes, cut in 
Branches, ſet in Water, and with Columns of Water preſ- 
ſing on their Bottoms in long Glaſs Tubes, in his 43d and 
44th Experiment. 

In both which Caſes it is certain, that great Quantities of 


Water paſſed through the Stem; ſo that it muſt needs have 


been CO if the Return of the Sap downwards were 
by Truſion or 


ulſion, whereby the Blood in Animals is re- 
turn'd through the Veins to the Heart; and that Pulſion, 
if there were any, muſt neceſſarily be exerted with prodigi- 
2 Force, to be able to drive the Sap through the finer Ca- 
illaries. | 

4 So that if there bea Return of the Sap downwards, it muſt 
be by Attraction, and that a very powerful one, as may be 
ſeen by many of theſe Experiments, and particularly by Ex- 
periment 11th; But it is hard to conceive what and where 
that Power is, which can be equivalent to that Proviſion Na- 
ture has made for the Aſcent of the Sap, in Conſequence of 
the great Perſpiration of the Leaves. | £ 

The Inftances of the Feſſamine-t#e#, and of the Paſſion- 
tree, have been look'd upon as Proofs of the Circulation of 
the Sap ; becauſe their Branches, which were far below the 
inoculated Bud, were gilded. But we have many viſible 
Proofs in the Vine, and other bleeding Trees, of the Sap's re- 


ceding back; and puſhing forwards alternately, at different 
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of the and Night: And there is great Reaſon 
to think, 2 Sap of all other Trees has ſuch an alter- 


receding, and reflive Motion, occaſion'd by the 
Alte "of Day and Night, Warm and Cool, Moiſt and 
'Dry. 


or the Sap in all Vegetables does probably recede, in ſome 
meaſure, from the Tops of the Branches, as the Sun leaves 
them ; becauſe its rarefying Power then ceaſing, the greatly 
rarefy'd Sap and Air mixed with it, will condenſe, and take 
up leſs Room than they did, and the Dew and Rain will 
then be ſtrongly imbib'd by the Leaves, as is probable from 
Experiment 42, and ſeveral others, whereby the Body and 


Branches of the Vegetable, which have been much exhauſt- 


ed by the great Evaporation of the Day, may, at Night, 
imbibe Sap and Dew from the Leaves. 

For by ſeveral Experiments in the iſt Chapter of the a- 
foreſaid Book of Yegetable Staticks, Plants were found to in- 
creaſe conſiderably in Weight in dewy and moiſt Nights. 

And by other 4 on the Vine, in the 3d Chapter, 
it was found, that the Trunk and Branches of Vines were 
always in an imbibing State, caus'd by the great Perſpiration 
of the Leaves, except in the bleeding Seaſon: but when at 
Night that perſpiring Power ceaſes, then the contrary im- 
bibing Power will prevail, and draw the Sap and Dew from 
the Leaves, as well as Moiſture from the Roots. 

And we have a further Proof of this in Experiment 12, 
where, by fixing Mercurial Gages to the Stems of ſeveral 
Trees which do not bleed, it is found, that they are always 
in a ſtrongly imbibing State, by drawing up the Mercury 
ſeveral Inches: Whence it is eaſy to conceive, how ſome of 
the Particles of the gilded Bud in the inoculated 7efſamine 
may be abſorb'd by it, and thereby communicate their gild- 
ing Miaſma to the Sap of other Branches; eſpecially when, 
ſome Months after the Inoculation, the Stock of the inocu- 
lated 72 is cut off a little above the Bud; whereby 
the Stock, which was the counter- acting Part to the Stem, 
being taken away, the Stem attracts more vigorouſly from 
the Bud. Fa 

Another Argument for the Circulation of the Sap, is, that 
ſome ſorts of Graf will infect and canker the Stocks they 
are grafted on : But by Experiment 12 and 37, where Mer- 
curial Gages were fixed to freſh-cut Stems of Trees, it is 
evident, that thoſe Stems were in a ſtrongly imbibing State; 
and conſequently, the cankered Stocks might very likely draw 
Sap from the Graft, as well as the Graft alternately from 
the Stock : juſt in the ſame manner as Leaves and Branches 
do from each other in the Viciflitudes of Day and Night. 

And this imbibing Power of the Stock is ſo great, where 
only ſome of the Branches of the Stock will, by their ftrong 
Attraction, ſtarve thoſe Grafts ; for which Reaſon, it is 
uſual to cut off the greateſt Part of the Branches of the 
Stock, leaving only a few ſmall ones to draw up the Sap. 

The Inſtance of the I grafted upon the Engliſh Oak, 
ſeems to afford a very conſiderable Argument againſt a Cir- 


culation : For if there were a free, uniform Circulation of 


the Sap through the Oa# and Jex, why ſhould the Leaves of 
the Oat fall in Winter, and not thoſe of the Lex? 

Another Argument againſt an uniform Circulation of the 
Sap in Trees, as in Animals, may be drawn from Dr. Hales's 
37th Experiment, viz. where it was found by the three Mer- 
curial Gages fixed to the ſame Vine, that while ſome of its 
Branches chang'd their State of protruding Sap into a State 
of imbibing, others continu'd protruding Sap, one nine, and 
the other thirteen Days longer, 

That the Sap does not deſcend between the Bark and the 
Wood, as the Favourers of a Circulation ſuppoſe, ſeems evi- 
dent from hence, viz. That if the Bark be taken off for 
three or four Inches breadth quite round, the Bleeding of the 
Tree above that bared Place will much abate : which ought 
to have the contrary Effect, by intercepting the Courſe of 
the refluent Sap, if the Sap deſcended by the Bark. 

But the Reaſon of the Abatement of the Bleeding in this 
Caſe may be well accounted for, from the manifeſt Proof we 
have in theſe Experiments, that the Sap is ſtrongly attracted 
upwards by the vigorous Operation of the perſpiring Leaves, 


and attracting Capillaries: But when the Bark is cut off for 


ſome Breadth below the bleeding Place, then the Sap which 
is between the Bark and the Wood below that disbarked 
Place is deprived of the ſtrong attracting Power of the 
Leaves, Ic. and conſequently Ye bleeding Wound cannot 
be ſupply'd ſo faſt with Sap, as it was before the Bark was 
taken off. | CER | 

But the moſt conſiderable Objection againſt this progreſ- 
ſive Motion of the Sap without a Circulation, ariſes from 
hence, viz, That tis too precipitate a Courſe. for a due 
Digeſtion of the Sap, in order to Nutrition: whereas in 


Animals, Nature has provided that many Parts of the Blood 


ſhall run a long Courſe before they are either $$olya ©- 

trition, or di ed from the pri Arie 85 *Pply : © Nu. 
But when we conſider, that the great Work of Nur. 

in Vegetables, as well as Animals, (I mean, after the St 
triment is got into the Veins and Arteries of An; Nu. 
chiefly carry'd on in the ſine Capillar Veſſels, —— 5 
ture ſelects and combines, as ſhall beſt ſuit her differ © Na 
poſes, the ſeveral mutually attracting nutritious put Pur. 
which were hitherto kept disjoin'd by the Motion 4 
fluid Vehicle; we ſhall find, that Nature has mad their 
bundant Proviſion for this Work in the Structure of e 2 
tables: all * 8 + * up of nothing el 1. 
innumerable fine Capi) „ and glandul dal 
1 Female Tan 

Upon the Whole, he thinks we have, from theſe 

riments and Obſervations, ſufficient Ground to believe 
there is no Circulation of the Sap in Vegetables ; not that 
ſtanding many ingenious Perſons have been inducid to roy 
there was, from ſeveral curious Obſervations and E nk 
ments, which evidently prove, that the Sap does, in 
meaſure, recede from the top, towards the lower Þ..,. 
Plants; whence they were, with good Probability of hes? of 
induced to think that the Sap circulated, 


SAPINDUS, The Soap-berry. 


The Charadters are, 0 
It hath a Flower which for the moſt part is compoſed 
Leaves, expanding in "ooh of a Roſe : 0p who 5 fo 
Empalement ariſes the Pointal, which afterward dium , 
Spherical Fruit, incloſing a Nut of the ſame Form, 


We have but one Species of this Plant, which is ; 


' SAPINDUs folits coflee alatæ innaſcentibus. Inſt. R. Ii 
Soap-berry or Soap Appletree. 4 1 1 


This Tree is very common in Jamaica, Barbadu, ut 
moſt other Places in the Weft- Indies, where it riſes to the 
Height of thirty Feet or more; but in Europe it is present 
by thoſe Perſons who are curious in cultivating exotic Plant, 
for the ſingular Structure of the Leaves, which are ver 
and narrow, having Borders on each Side, which box 
every two Inches have Pinnæ or Wings, oppoſite to ec 
other, and terminated by an odd one. The F lowersarepro- 
duced at the Ends of the Branches, which are ſmall and 
white, growing in Cluſters, "Theſe are ſucceeded by ſpbe- 
rical brown Berries, about the Size of Cherries, which hae 
very little Pulp, but a brown Skin, covering the Nut, bid 
is round, black and hard. Theſe Nuts were formerly brought 
into England to make Buttons, for which purpoſe they wee 
very proper, becauſe they never crack. The Skin which 
ſurrounds the Nut, will lather like Soap, and is uſed in 4- 
merica to waſh Linen, tho, many People ſay it will bum i, 
when it is often uſed, | 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds (which muſt be obtain'd 
from the Countries, where they naturally grow, for they 
do not produce Fruit in Europe) : theſe muſt be put into 
ſmall Pots, filled with freſh rich Earth, and plunged intoa 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark. Theſe Pots muſt be frequenty 
watered, otherwiſe the Berries whoſe outer Cover is very 
hard, will not vegetate, In a Month or five Weeks the 
Plants will begin to appear, when the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed ſhould be raiſed every Day in warm Weather, to admit 
freſh Air to the Plants; but if the Nights are cold, the 
Glaſſes ſhould be covered with Mats every Evening, as ſoon 
as the Sun is gone off from ſhining on the Bed; and 
Plants muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, In three 
Weeks or a Month after the Plants appear, they will be fit 
to tranſplant 3 when they muſt be ſhaken out of the Pots, 
and carefully parted, ſo as not to injure their Roots, and 
each planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving 
to ſhade them from the Sun every Day, until they have ta- 
ken new Root; after which Time they muſt have free Air 
admitted to them every Day, when the Weather is warm; 
and the Plants will require to be frequently watered. 

After the Plants are well rooted, they will make great 
Progreſz ſo as to fill theſe Pots with their Roots in a fe 
Weeks Time: therefore they muſt then be ſhifted into 
larger Pots; and if the Plants have grown ſo tall as to reac 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, or be in Danger of having their 
Leaves ſcorched by the Sun thro* the Glaſſes, they ſhould be 
removed into the Stove, and plunged into the oy 
where if they are duly watered in warm Weather, they u 
make great Progreſs, and by the Beginning of 4g%/ ul 
have Leaves ſixteen or eighteen . ng. oh 
Leaves of theſe Plants are very long and narrow, I 


* 


— 


i 


. 


2 . 
Pinne or Wings to them; but as the Plants advance, fo 
- t out firſt one Wing, then two, and afterwards four; 
of Las old Plants, they have ſometimes fix or eight Wings, 
wich an odd Wing at the Top. | ; 
2 Theſe Plants are ſo tender as not to live in the open Air 
| England, even at the warmeſt Seaſon of the Year: there- 
* they ſhould be kept conſtantly in the Stove plunged in- 
to the Bark-bed, where they muſt be kept very warm 1n 
Iinter 3 but in Summer, they muſt have a large Share of 
freſh Air in warm Weather, with which theſe Plants will 
thrive very faſt, and they may be expected to flower, tho 
or the ſingular. Form of the Leaves, they deſerve a Place 


in the Stove. 
SAPONARIA ; vide Lychnis, 


SAPOTA, The Mammee Sapota. 


The Characters are; 


th a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſling of ſeveral Leaves, 
e 425 27 circular . e Empalement 
ariſes the ointal, which afterward becomes a large oval ſoft 
feſby Frut, inclgſing an oblong pointed Stone or Fruit, which is 
finely poliſhed, having a rough Fiſſure on one of the Edges, of an 
Abe colour. f 


The Species are | | | 
1. SaroTA fruftu turbinato minori. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Sapota with a leſſer Fruit, ſhaped like a Top. 
2. SAPOTA fructu ovato major. Plum. Nov. Gen. Sapo- 
ta with a larger oval Fruit, | 


The Name of Sapota is what theſe Fruit are called by 
the Natives of America ; to which ſome add the Apellation 
of Mammee. But there is no other Name given to theſe 
Fruits by the Engliſb, ſince they have ſettled in the . 
Indies; ſo far as I can learn. 

The firſt of theſe Trees is common about Panama, and 
ſome other Places in the Spaniſb Weft- Indies ; but is not to 
be found in any of the Engliſb Settlements in America. 
The ſecond Sort is very common in Jamaica, Barbados, 
and moſt of the Iſlands in the Veſ-Indies, where the Trees 
zre planted in Gardens for their Fruit, which is by many 
Perſons greatly eſteemed. 

Theſe Trees grow in America to the Height of thirty five 
or forty Feet, having a ftrait Trunk, covered with an aſh- 
colour'd Bark. The Branches are produced on every Side, 
ſo as to form a regular Head : theſe are beſet with Leaves, 
which are a Foot in Length, and near three Inches broad. 
The Flowers, which are produced from the Branches, are 
of a cream Colour ; when theſe fall away, they are ſucceed- 
ed by large oval or top-ſhaped Fruit, which are covered 
with a browniſh Skin, under which is a thick Pulp of a ruſſet 
Colour, very luſcious, called natural Marmelade, from its 
likeneſs to Marmelade of Quinces. 

As theſe Trees are Natives of very warm Countries, ſo 
they cannot be preſerved in England, unleſs 78 are placed 
in the warmeſt Stoves, and managed with great Care. * 
are propagated by planting of the Stones; but as theſe wi 
not keep good long out of the Ground, ſo the ſureſt Me- 
thod to obtain theſe Plants, is to have the Stones planted in 
Tubs of Earth, as ſoon as they are taken out of the Fruit, 
ind theſe Tubs placed in a Situation where they may have 
the morning Sun, and kept duly watered, When the Plants 
come up, they muſt be ſecure from Vermin, and kept clear 
from Weeds; but ſhould remain in the Country, till they 
ae about a Foot high, when they may be ſhipped for Eng- 
und; but they ſhould be brought over in the Summer Seaſon, 
and, if poſſible, Time enough for the Plants to make good 
Roots after they arrive, During their Paſſage they muſt 
have ſome Water, while they continue in a warm Climate; 
butas they come into colder Weather, they ſhould have very 
little Moiſture ; and they muſt be ſecured from Salt- water, 
which will ſoon deſtroy the Plants, if it gets at them. 

When theſe Plants arrive in England, they ſhould be care- 
fully taken out of the Tubs, preſerving ſome Earth to their 
Roots, and planted into Pots filled with freſh Earth, and 
then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
obſerving, if the Weather is hot, to ſhade the Glaſſes with 
Mats every Day, to ſcreen the Plants from the Sun, until 
they have taken new Root, obſerving not to water them 
too much at firſt, eſpecially if the Earth in which they come 
Over is moiſt z becauſe too much Water is very injurious to 
the Plants, before they are. well rooted ; but afterward they 
muſt have plenty of Water in warm Weather, and 47 
muſt have a large Share of Air admitted to them; otherwiſe 
their Leaves will be infeſted with Inſects, and become foul; 


———_—— 


in which caſe they muſt be waſhed with a Sponge, to clean 
them, without which the Plants will not "wg 
In the Winter theſe Plants muſt be placed in the warmeſt 
Stove, and in — 1 they * have but little Wa- 
ter given to them, . tho" they muſt be frequently refreſhed; 
when the Earth is ͥ0 ; eſpecially, if they ds. their Leaves 
all the Winter, they will require a greater Share of Water, 
than when they drop their Leaves; fo that this muſt be 
done with Diſcretion, according to the State in which the 
Plants are. As theſe Plants grow in Magnitude, fo they 
ſhould be ſhifted into Pots of a on. frag but they muſt 
not be over-potted, for that will jnfallibly deſtroy them, 
SARRACENA, The Side Saddle-flower, 


The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, which are 
placed circularly, and expand in form of a Roſe, and reſting 
in a many-leaved Emnpalement ; from the middle ariſes. the 
Pointal, which is membranaceons, and ſhaped like a Hiod, and 
afterwards becomes a roundiſh Fruit divided into five Celli, 
which contain oblong Seeds. 


We have but one Species of this Plant; which is, 


SARRACENA Canadenſis, foliis cavis & auritis. Int. R. 
H. Canady Sarracena, with hollow eared Leaves. 


This ſtrange Plant is a Native of New England, Virginia, 
and ſeveral Places in North America ; where it grows on Bogs, 
and ſuch Places where the Waters uſually ſtand in Vinter. 
The Leaves of this Plant ariſe from the Root every Spring, 
being eight or nine in Number, which are ſmall at the Bot- 
tom, but ſwell larger toward the Top, and are hollow like a 
Pitcher, having a Sort of an Appendage at the Top, ſome- 
what reſembling a Flap, ſo that in theſe Leaves there is 
commonly a large Quantity of Water contained. tweert 
the Leaves ariſes the Flower-ſtem, which hath ſeveral roſa- 
ceous Flowers growing on the Top, which are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh Fruit. Fe: | 

The Name was given to this Plant by Dr. Tournefort, in 
Honour of Dr. Sarrazin a curious Botaniſt, who ſent the 
Plant from Canady to Dr. Tournefort at Paris, 

As this Plant grows on Bogs, ſo it is very difficult to cul- 
tivate in England; for altho* the Winters are much more ſe- 
vere in the Places of their natural Growth, than they gene- 
rally are in England, yet their Summers being much warmer, 
they thrive much better, and produce their Flowers and Fruit 
annually ; whereas it is with great Difficulty they are kept 
alive for a Year or two in England; and they have not yet 
flowered in this Country, that I could ever 1 By the 
Appearance of ſome "Fans, which I received from New 
England, there ſeem to be two Sorts of this Plants, one of 
which is much larger than the other; but as I never had an 
Opportunity of ſeeing theſe Plants in Flower, ſo I cannot 


determine any thing with Certainty about them. 


The only Method to obtain theſe Plants is to procure 
them from the Places of their Growth, and to have them 
taken up with large Balls of Earth to their Roots, and plant- 
ed in Tubs of Earth, which muſt be conſtantly watered 
during their Paſſage, otherwiſe they will decay before they 
arrive: and there is little Probability of raiſing theſe Plants 
from Seeds, ſo that young Plants ſhould be taken up ts 
bring over, which are more likely to ſtand here, than thoſe 
which have flowered two or three times. When the Plants 
are brought over, they ſhould be planted into pretty large 
Pots, which ſhould be filled with ſoft ſpongy Earth, mixed 
with rotten Wood, Moſs and Turf, which is very like the 
natural Soil in which they grow. "Theſe Pots muſt be con- 
ſtantly ſupplied with Water, and placed in a ſhady Situa- 
tion in Summer; but in the Minter they muſt be covered 
with Moſs, or ſheltered under Frame, otherwiſe they will 
not live in this Country, tho' they have much more ſevere 
Freſt in the Countries where they naturally grow ; 'but 
there they are covered with Snow, which may be a great 
Protection to them. With this Management I have kept 
ſome of theſe Plants alive two Years, but they made very 


SATUREJA, [ſo call'd, becauſe it is faid to cauſe a Sa- 
tyriaſmus or Priapiſmus ; for it very much excites to venery, 
and carries a Warmth to the Membrum Virile] Savory. 
The Charatrsarez 8 
\ It is a Plant of the verticillate Kind; with a labigted Flu- 
er, whoſe Upper-lip (or Creſt) is divided into two Parts ; but 
the Lower-lip (or Beard) is divided into three Parts, the mid- 
dle Part being crenated ; Theſe Flnuers are produced W 
ing 


* 
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the Leaves, in @ looſe Order, and not in N borles or 


— £4 Tribe of Plants. 


Spikes, as are moſt of this 


The Species are; | | 
I. SATUREJA ſativa. F, B. Garden or Summer Sa- 
R SATUREJA montana, C. B. P. Winter Savory. 
3. SATUREJA Virginiana, Par. Bat. Virginian Savory. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is annual, and is propagated by 
ſowing of the Seeds upon a Bed of light freſh Earth in March ; 
and when the Plants are come up, they muſt be tranſplanted 
into other Beds, placing them about four or five Inches aſun- 
der each Way ; obſerving to do this in moiſt cloudy Wea- 
ther, becauſe at ſuch times the Plant will ſoon take Root: 
but if. the Seaſon ſhould prove hot and dry, they muſt be di- 
ligently watered until they have taken Root; after which 
they will require no farther Care, but to keep *em clear from 
Weeds; and in Juh they will flower, at which time they 
will be cut for medicinal Uſe : but thoſe Plants which are 
left will produce ripe Seeds in September, provided the Au- 
tumm be favourable. 

The Winter Savery is an abiding Plant, and may be pro- 
pagated by Slips or Cuttings z which, if planted in a Bed 
of light freſh Farth in the Spring, and carefully watered, 
will take Root in a ſhort time, and may then be tranſplant- 
ed where they are to remain, This Plant ſhould have a dry 
Soil, in which it will endure the Cold very well, as may be 
ſeen by its growing in ſome Places upon the Tops of Walls, 
where it defies the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate, 

Theſe Plants were formerly more cultivated in England 
than at preſent, they being very little in Uſe to what they 
were formerly, when they enter'd moſt Diſhes of Soups, 
tec. but at preſent they are very little uſed in the Kitchen, 
and are chiefly cultivated. for medicinal Uſe, 


SATYRION ; vide Orchis, 
SAVIN ; vide Sabina. 
SAVORY ; vide Satureja. 


SAURURUS, Lizards-tail, 


The Characters are; 


It hath an apetalous Flower, conſiſting of two Chives, which 
open two ways, and are full of very ſmall Powder (or Farina.) 
The Embryo reſts between the tus Chives, which afterward 
becomes an oval ſoft Fruit, incloſing a ſingle Seed. To theſe 
Notes muſt be added, The Flowers and Fruit are fixed ts one 
Aris, ſo as to reſemble the Tail of a Lizard. 


The Spectes are ; 


1. SAURURUS racemoſus, ſeu botryites major. Plum, Nov. 
Gen. Greater branching Lizards- tail. 


2. SAURURUS racemoſus, ſeu botryites minor. Plum, Nov. 
Gen. Leſſer branching Lizards-tail. 

3. SAURURUS cauda edunca. Plum. Nov. Gen. Lizards- 
tail, with a crooked Tail, 

4. SAURURUS foliis plantagineis, cauda breviori. Plum. 
Av. Gen, Lizards-tail, with. plantain Leaves, and a ſhorter 
Tail. | 

5. SAURURUS botryites major, foliis plantagineis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Greater cluſtered Lizards-tail, with plantain 
Leaves. | „ | 

6. SAURURUS folis amplis rotundis & umbilicatis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Lizards-tail, with large round umbilicated 
Leaves. . 

7. SAURURUS folus amplis cordatis, non umbilicatis. Plum. 
Nev. Gen. Lizards-tail, with large heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
not umbilicated. { v ly, 55 

8. SAURURUS precumbens minor botryites, folio carnoſa 
cordato. Plum. Nov. Gen. Smaller creeping cluſtered Li- 
_ Zards-tail, with a fleſhy heart-ſhaped Leaf, 

. SAURURUS alu humilis, folio carnoſo ſubrotunds, 
ow. Nev. Gen, Low Lizards-tail, with a roundiſh fleſhy 
caf. 

10, SAURURUS repens, folis orbiculari, nummulariæ facie. 
Plum, Nov. Gen, Creeping Lizards-tail, with a round far 
having the Appearance of Moneywort. 

11. SAURURUS repens tryphyllus, folio rotundo. Plum. Nov. 
2 Creeping three-leaved Lizards-tail, with a round 


4 12. SAURURUS 0e 8 : r Mas, Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Crreepig Lizards-tail, with + hon Stalk, 
IZ. SAURURUS fruteſcens, laurs- dio, fructu br 
viers E eraffiore. EB. rden Ted C 4 
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Leaf, and a ſhorter and thicker Fruit. 


rubby Lizards-tail, with a laurel Ia 


villſa , Tudtu <>; 
2 broad, dairy Leaf 


The ſeven Sorts firſt mentioned grow to be 92 
riſe to the Height of four or five Feet, having — an 
alternately on their Branches. The Julus comes — 
the Wings of the Leaves, which is ſhaped like a Peary 
Tail, from whence they had their Names. By ſome the, 
are called Long Pepper, from the Reſemblance the J 
bear to the Long Pepper: But the Fruit of theſe are » 
uſed, nor have they the taſte of Pepper. I heſe Sorts v. 
diſcovered to grow in Jamaica, by the late Dr. Hort - 
and ſome of them are deſcribed by Sir Hans Shane,” in 1, 
Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica. eg 

The eighth, ninth and tenth Sorts are Plants of hum 
Growth : Theſe trail on the Ground, and emit Roots — 
their Joints, which faſten themſelves into the Earth, Whew, 
ever it is looſe, by which Method they ſpread to a great Di. 
ſtance. The Leaves and Stalks of the ninth Sort are ver, 
thick and ſucculent, and remain always green, 8 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts are creeping Plants 
faſten themſelves to Trees; by which Means they riſe to th, 
Height of eight or ten Feet, faſten their Roots into the Bark 
of the Trees, and receive Part of their Nouriſhment {9 
thence, 

All theſe twelve Sorts were diſcovered by Father Pjuy;.; 
in the //2/t- Indies, who has figured and deſcribed them in his 
Hiſtory of American Plants; but ſeven of them were before 
deſcribed by Sir Hans Sloane, in his Natural Hiſtory of Ja. 
maica, 

The two laſt Sorts were diſcover'd by the late Dr. Haſſin 
at La Vera Cruz, from whence he ſent Samples of them into 
England. Theſe two Sorts grow much larger than either of 
thoſe before- mentioned. | 

Some of theſe Plants are called by the Inhabitants of Je. 
maica, . Spaniſh Elder, from their being jointed, and their 
Branches having a great deal of Pith in them. Others d 
them, eſpecially thoſe which have Leaves ſhaped like a Hen, 
are called Santa Maria Leaves. 

Theſe Plants moſt of them grow in moiſt ſhady Places in 
the warmeſt Parts of America, where many of them mot 
into the decayed Trunks of Trees, and rotten Wood, (e- 
pecially thoſe which trail) and thereby they propagate faſter 
than by Seeds; for as they emit Roots at almoſt every Joint, 
ſo each of theſe will make a ſeparate Plant. 

But as theſe Plants are too tender to bear the open Air in 
this Climate, ſo they muſt be preſerved in a Stove, where 
the Air may be kept to a moderate Temperature for Heat; 
and if they are placed in the Bark-bed, and their Branche 
permitted to trail on the Surface of the Bark, the Plant 
will ſend forth Roots at every Joint, and faſten themſches 
ſtrongly into the Bark, ſo will thrive exceeding faſt, and pro 
duce their Flowers and Fruit. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants, when brought from abroad, 
ſeldom ſucceed in England; ſo that the moſt proper Method 
to obtain the Plants, is to have ſome of their Cuttings plant- 
ed into Boxes of Earth, in the Countries where they natu- 
rally grow ; and when they are well rooted, they may be 
ſent over to England, with Directions given to the Perſons to 
whoſe Care they are entruſted, not to let them have too much 

ater, (eſpecially when they come into a cool Climate) 
becauſe Moiſture then will be very prejudicial to them, They 
muſt alſo be carefully guarded againſt the Salt-water, which 
will infallibly deſtroy them, if it be ſuffered to come to 
them. When the Plants arrive in England, they ſhould be 

carefully taken out of the Boxes, and each planted into a 
ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerv- 
ing to ſhade them from the Sun at firſt, until they have ta- 
ken Root; after which Time they ſhould have freſh Air ad- 
mitted to them, in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon: 
But in Winter they muſt be kept pretty warm, otherwiſe 
toy will not live in this Country, | 

Tue ſureſt Method to make theſe Plants thrive in Eng- 
land, is, to plunge the Pots into the Bark-bed in the Stove, 
and to ſuffer the Branches of the creeping Kinds to trail on 
the Surface of the Bed, where they will ſtrike Roots inte 
the Tan, and will thrive exceedingly, Theſe Plants merit 
a Place in every Collection of Plants, for their remarkable 
Leaves, and the ſingular Structure of their Branches, © 
alſo for the Oddnefs of their Flowers and Fruit, which 
11 the moſt part, produced from the Wings of the 
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. SAXIFRAGA, Coo called, 9. Sava, Stoner, 


14. SAURURUS arbereſcens latifelia 
Houfl. Tree-like Lizard's-tail, with 
and a ſlender Fruit, 


» Which 


and fungen, 


t, breaking ; becauſe, as Bauhinus ſays, the Juice - 3 
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e drank, breaks the Stone in the Reins and Bladder: 
dene Truch of it is doubted. Others derive it from its 
— on ſtony Mountains; as growing out of the Clefts 
G che Sthnes] Saxifrage. . 

The Characters are; 


* 


Th, Flnver confifts of ſeveral Leaves, placed orbicularly, 

ich expand in form of @ Roſe; out of whoſe multifid Flotuer- 
" \iles the Pointal ; which commonly ends in two Horns, and 
ih eds turns, "together with the Flower-cup, into @ roundiſh 
Frait which has likewiſe two Horns and two Cells, which are 
f ul of ſmall Seeds, | 


The Species are; 
I. SAXIFRAGA rotundifolia alba, C. B. P. White round- 
leafed Saxifrage. 7x | 
2. SAXIFRAGA rotundifolia alba, fore pleno. Boerh. Ind. 
White round-leafed Saxifrage, with a double Flower, 
3 SAXIFRAGA Alpina ericoides, flore cœruleo. Tourn. 
Mountain Heath-like Sengreen, with 2 blue Flower 
4. SAXIFRAGA ſedi folio, flore albo, multiflora. Tourn, 
Many-flower'd Saxifrage, with an Houſeleek Leaf, and a 
white Flower, commonly called Pyramidal Sedum. 
5, SAXIFRAGA ſedi ſolio * * ſerrato. Tourn, Saxi- 
frage with a narrow, ſerrated, Houſeleek Leaf. 
ö, SAXIFRAGA ad folia bulbos gerens. C. B. P. Saxifrage 
bearing Bulbs at the Wings of the Leaves. 
7. SAXIFRAGA verna annua humilior. Inſt. R. H. Dwarf 
ring annual Saxifrage, commonly called Rue-leafed Whitlow- 


ls, 
s SAXIFRAGA muſcoſa, trifido folio. Inſt. R. H. Moſly 
Sxifrage, With a triſid , commonly called Mountain Sen- 
geen, or Ladies Cuſhion, | 


H. Mountain Saxifrage, of a pale yellow Colour, with a 
Leaf cut into three Segments, 

10. SAXIFRAGA tridattylites Alpina minor & withſa. Inſt. 
N. H. Smaller hairy Saxifrage of the Alps, with a Leaf cut 
into three Segments. ; 

11. SAXIFRAGA alba petræa Pone. Infl. R. H. White 
Rock Saxifrage. 

u. SAXIFRAGA ſedi folio, Pyrenaica ſerrata. Inſt. R. H. 
Prrenean Saxifrage, with a ſawed Houſeleek Leaf. 

13. SAXIFRAGA. foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis, Inſt, R. H. 
&xifrage with roundiſh ſawed Leaves. | | 
14. SAXIFRAGA Alpina ſedi foliis crenatis aſperit. Inft. 
R. H. Saxifrage of the Alps, with rough notched Leaves 
Ike Houſleek. 

15, SAXIFRAGA folits oblongo-rotundis dentatis, floribus 
umpactis. Rau Syn. Ed. 3. Saxifrage with an oblong, roun- 
diſh, indented Leaf, and the Flowers growing in cloſe 
Bunches. 

16, SAXIFRAGA montana pyramidata, folio longiore. In}t. 
R. H. Mountain pyramidal Saxifrage, with a long Leaf. 

17. SAXIFRAGA Pyrenaica lutea minima, ſedi folits denſiſ- 
hne conge/tis. Inſt. R. H. The leaſt yellow Pyrenean Saxi- 
lage, with Houſleek Leaves growing very cloſe together. 

18. SAXIFRAGA Alpina minima, foliis ceſiis, deer ſum in- 
arif. Int. R. H. The leaſt Saxifrage of the Alps, with 
dy- coloured Leaves which bend downward. 

19, SAXIFRAGA Alpina lutea, ſedi folio. Inft. R. H. Vel- 
hy Saxifrage of the Alps, with a Houſleek Leaf. 

20. SAXIFRAGA Pyrenaica trida#tylites latifolia. Inſt, R. H. 
P'renean Saxifrage; with broad Leaves, cut into three 
krments, | 

21, SAXIFRAGA Cantabrica latifolia tridafylites rigidior. 
hf, R. H. Broad ftiff-leafed Saxifrage of Biſcay, with 
Leaves cut into three Segments. 

N. SAXIFRAGA, tridadtylites Pyrenaica, pallide lutea, mi- 
una. Inft, R. H. The leaſt pale yellow Saxifrage of Fo 
byrenees, with Leaves, cut into three Segments. 

23. SAXIFRAGA Pyrenaica, Paw partim integris, partim 
Mmfds, Inſt. R. H. Pyrenean Saxifrage, with Leaves partly 
tire, and partly cut into three Segments. 

24, SAXIFRAGA Pyrenaica minima, lutea, muſco ſimilis. 
Int, R. H. The leaſt yellow Saxifrage of the Pyrenean 
Mountains, reſembling Moſs. 

25. SAXIFRAGA annua Cretica minima, bederaceo folio. 
2 Cer. The leaſt annual Saxifrage of Candia, with an 

Yy Leaf, 

26. SAXIFRAGA Penſylvanica, floribus muſcoſis. Hort. Elth. 
— of Penſylvania, with greeniſh Flowers, growing 

chy, * | | 2 


, The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in moiſt Mea- 
* in divers Parts of England, and is rarely cultivated in 
; ardens. This is what the College of Phyſicians have direct- 


9. SAXIFRAGA trida#tylites Alpina, pallide Iutea. Inft. R. 


ed to be uſed in Medicine under the Title of Jhite Saxifrage; 
to — 1 — it from Meadow Saxifrage, which is an umbel- 
liferous t, of a very different Nature and Appearance 
from this, | 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, which was found 
wild by Mr. Joſeph Blind, Gardener at Barns, who tranſ- 
planted it into his Garden, and afterwards diftributed it ta 
ſeveral curious Perſons; fince which Time it hath been mul- 
tiplied ſo much, as to become a'very-common Plant in mot 
Gardens near London, where it is commonly planted in Pots 
to adorn Court-yards, &c. in the Spring. 4 

This Plant is propagated by Off- ſets, which are ſent forth 
from the old Roots in great Plenty. The beſt Seaſon for 
tranſplanting them is in 7uly, after their Leaves are decay'd, 
when they muſt be put into freſh undunged Earth, and 
placed in the Shade until Autumn; but in Winter they may 
be expoſed to the Sun, which will cauſe them to flower 
ſomewhat earlier in the Spring, In April theſe Plants will 
flower ; and if they are in large Tufts, will at that Time 
make a very handſome Appearance ; for which Reaſon moſt 
People ſuffer them to remain three or four Years unremoy'd, 
and when they are tranſplanted do always plant them in 
Bunches, that they may produce a greater Number of Flow- 
ers. If theſe Plants are put into the full Ground, they muſt 
have a ſhady Situation, otherwiſe they will not thrive. 

The third Sort is a low, creeping Plant, which lies upon 
the Surface of the Ground, ſomewhat like Moſs: This 

ows wild in the Northern Counties of England, and is rare- 
ly cultivated in Gardens. | s 

The fourth Sort is propagated for the ſake of its ſpecious 
Flowers: This is brought from the Abs and Pyrenæan Moun- 
tains, where it grows wild, It is uſually planted in Pots 
filled with freſh light Earth, and in the Summer Seaſon pla- 
ced in the Shade, but in the Vinter it ſhould be expoſed to 
the Sun ; and all the Off-ſets ſhould be taken off, leaving 
the Plant fingle, which will cauſe it to produce a much 
ſtronger Stem for flowering : For when there are Off-ſets a- 
bout the old Plant, they exhauſt the Nouriſhment from it, 
whereby it is rendered much weaker. - Theſe Off-ſets muſt 


be each planted in a ſeparate Half-penny Pot, filled with 


freſh Earth, in order to ſucceed the older Plants, which ge- 
nerally periſh after lowering : Theſe Off-ſets will produce 
Flowers the ſecond Year, 10 that there ſhould be annuall 
ſome of them planted, to ſucceed the others. When theſe 
Plants are ſtrong and healthy, they will produce a Stem of 
Flowers full three Feet high, which divides into Branches in 
a pyramidal Order, and are beſet with Flowers from Bottom 
to Top, ſo as to make a beautiful Figure: And as it uſually 
flowers in Fune, ſo it is commonly placed in Chimnies or 
Halls, where it will continue in flower a long Time, provi- 
ded it have Water duly given it, and will afford an agree- 
able Proſpect. 

The fifth Sort is alſo a Native of the Als, but will grow 
very well in Gardens: And though the Flowers are not very 
beautiful, yet, for the Variety of its ſerrated, ever-green 
Leaves, it may have a Place in every good Garden, This 
may be propagated by Off-ſets, and requires the ſame Ma- 
nagement as the former. 

he ſixth Sort here mentioned is a Variety of the common 
white vaxifrages from which it differs, in bearing ſmall 
Bulbs at the Leaves. This is not common in England, but 
is found wild on the Pyrenean Mountains, and in other moun- 
tainous Places in Spain and {taly: and propagates very faſt by 
the Bulbs which grow on the Stalks, in the ſame Manner as 
the fiery Lilly. WIC. 

The ſeventh Sort is a low annual Plant, which uſually 
grows on.the Tops of Walls, and on dry rubbiſhy Places, 
and flowers in April. This Plant has been eſteemed a very 

ood Remedy for .the King's-evil, and other ſcrophulous 
Diſorders. r. Boyle, in his Treatiſe concerning the Uſe- 
fulneſs of Natural Philoſophy, has recommended this Herb 
to be infuſed in Small- beer, and drank for ſome Days, which 
he ſays will cure the King's-evil, without any ſenſible Eva- 
cuation, by conſuming the Humour, mitigating the Pain, 
diſcuſſing the Tumours, and drying up the Uleers. The 
Time for gathering of this Herb to dry is in the Middle of 
April, when it is in Flower; for it Gon after perfects its 
Seeds, and dies away. 

The eighth Sort grows wild in ſeveral Parts of York/bire, 
and other cold Countries. This ſpreads on the Surface of 
the Ground, and forms itſelf into a-roundiſh Tuft, which is 


_ exceeding cloſe and ſoft, and has the Appearance of Moſs at 


a ſmall Diſtance ; from whence ſome of the Country People 
give it the Name of Ladies Cuſhion. This Sort may be 
propagated in Plenty by its trailing Shoots, which, if they 
reſt on the Ground, will put out Roots and multiply exceed- 
ingly, It loves a moiſt ſhady Situation. 
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The ninth, tenth, eleventh, ſeventeenth, eighteenth, 
twentyſecond, twentythird and twentyfourth Sorts are alſo 
| Plants, which lie cloſe to the Ground, ſomewhat like 
the eighth Sort; ſo propagate themſelves plentifully, and are 
all of them very hardy Plants, being Natives of the Achs, 
Pyrenees, and other mountainous Places : 'T hey require to 
be planted in a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation; for if they 
are too much expoſed to the Sun, they will not thrive 3 
no will they continue long, if they are planted in a rich 

As theſe Plants do not produce very beautiful Flowers, ſo 
they are ſeldom regarded, and are rarely planted in Gardens, 
unleſs by ſome Perſons who are curious in Botany, for the 
ſake of Variety, But yet theſe Plants may be introduced to 

nt about Rock-work, or between the Joints of ruſtick 

ildings, where, if they are in the Shade, they will thrive 
very well, and have a * good Effect to the Sight: For 
theſe will ſucceed where Moſs cannot be planted ; and hav- 
ing ſo much the Appearance of Moſs, will be by molt Peo- 
ple taken for it at a ſmall Diſtance ; and as theſe continue 
green throughout the Year, ſo they will much better anſwer 
the Purpoſe. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth 
and nineteenth Sorts have broader Leaves, and appear very 
much like ſome Sorts of Houſleeks. Theſe are very hardy 
Plants, being Natives of Northern Countries; ſo muſt be 
planted in a ſhady Situation, and a poor Soil: but they will 
grow on drier Places than the former Sorts, Theſe Plants 
are eaſily propagated by Off-ſets, which they ſend out in 
great Plenty, and may be adapted to the ſame Purpoſes as 
the former, to adorn Rock-work, &c. and will make a 
pretty Diverſity. 

The twenty fifth Sort is an annual Plant, which was found 
by Dr. Towrnefort, in the Iſland of Crete, and is by ſome 
preſerved for the ſake of Variety ; but there is no great Beau- 

in it, 

5 The twentyſixth Sort was brought from Pen/y/vania to 
Mr. Peter Collinſon, who hath diſtributed it to ſeveral Per- 
ſons who are curious in preſerving rare Plants. This Sort 
hath long Leaves, which ſpread on the Surface of the Ground, 
from between which ariſe the Flower-ſtems, which grow 
about two Feet high, and branch toward the Top, bearing 
Cluſters of ſmall greeniſh Flowers. This is propagated by 
parting of the Roots, and ſhould be planted in a ſhady Situ- 
ation, where if it is duly watered in dry Weather, it will 
thrive and flower every Year plentifully, and may be allow- 
ed a Place in ſhady Borders, for the ſake of Variety. 


SCABIOSA, [fo called of Scabies, Lat. a Scab, becauſe 
this Plant is faid to heal the Scab] Scabious. 


The Characters are; 


It bath a fioſculous Flower, confiſiing of many unequal F- 


reti, contained in a common Empalement. Some of theſe which 
occupy the Midale, are cut into four or froe Segments; the reſt, 
which are placed at the Edge, are bilabiated ; each of theſe ſit 
en the Top of an Embryo, which is crowned ; and is contained 
in a proper Empalement, which afterwards becomes a Capſule, 
either fample or Funnel-ſhaped, pregnant with a Seed crowned, 
which before was the Embryo. | 


The Species are ; 

I. SCABIOSA pratenſis bir ſuta officinarum, C. B. P. 
Common Field _ Ys 

2. SCABIOSA integriſilia glabra, radice præmorſa. HI. I. 
Whole-leafed Scabious, er Devil's- bit. mon 

3- SCABIOSA fleliata, folic non difſetts. C. B. P. Starred 

abi with an undivided Leaf. 

4- SCaBiosa fallata, ſalis laciniato, major. C. B. P. 
Greater ſtarred Scabious, with a cut Leaf. 

1 323 peregring rubra, capituls ablango. C. B. P. 
ed Indian Scabious, with iſn Heads ll 
2 longiſh „ common called 

65 SCABIOSA peregrina, capituls oblongo, flore carneo. H. 
R. Par. Indian or Muſk Scabious, with longiſh Heads, and 
2 Fleſb-coloured Flower. 

7- Scan peregrina, capituls ablongo, fore atro-purpu- 
res. H. R. Par. Indian or Muſk Scabious, with longiſh 
wr * — 2 dark purple Flower. ä 

- SCAEIO3A peregrma, capituls oblongo, fore variegato, 
HL R. Par. Indian or Muſk abi with obloog Heads, 
and 2 . : lower. | 

9. SCABIOSA Indica prolifcra, H. Edinb, Indian child- 
ing Scabious. 4 


„* Sc a,˖jẽEs Africana fruteſcems. Par, Bat k. African 
. ricana fruteſcem, Par, Bat. Ie. 5 
11. SCABIosA Africans fruteſceens, folis rigide ſplendentem 
1 ; 


ſerrato, flore albicante. H. A. African ſhrubby Scabiou, 


The ſecond red broad-leafed Scabious, not Jagged. 
P. Nay 


_— 


— 


with a ſtiff, ſhining, ſerrated Leaf, and a whitiſh Flows. * 
12. SCABIOSA Alpina, folio centaurii majoris, ( * 
Alpine bps any with a greater Centaury Leaf. . 
13. SCABIOSA fruticans latifelia alba, C. . 
hen Ly es Shraphy Scabious, 4 B. P. Whit, 
14. SCABIOSA fruticans latifolia, floribus ad carryley,, - 
clinantibus, C. B. P. ——— Scat * 
Flowers inclining to Blue. us, With 


15. SCABIOSA fruteſcens anguſtifolia alba, C. 6 
narrow; leafed . — d B. P. White 


16. SCABIOSA multifido folio, flore flaveſcente, C Þ 
Scabious, with a varioufly divided Leaf, an *. 
whe ig Þ N 7 yellow 

17. SCABIOSA montana glabra, foliis ſcabio a 
B. . Mountain ſimooth-leafed — 45 fe Viparir, ( 

18. SCABIOSA montana latifolia nom laciniata, yy, 
prima. C. B. P. The firſt red broad-leafed mountain d 

ious, not jagged. 

19. SCABIOSA latifolia rubra non laciniata ſecunda, Cp : 


20, SCABIOSA argentea anguſtifolia, C, 
a ey Scoble. 235 

21. SCABIOSA Sicula fruticans, laureolæ folio | 
cano, Inft, R. H. Shrubby Sicilian cabin! af 
Laurel Leaf, hoary underneath. 2 "Y 

22, SCABIOSA fruteſcens folifs leucoii hortenſis, H. 
Shrubby — l — * 

23. SCABIOSA Cretica fruteſcens, auricule urſi folio, Ty, 
Cor. _— Candy Scabious, with a Bear's-ear Leaf 

24. SCABIOSA fruteſcens, foliis infra integris, flire cen. 
leo. Boerb. Ind. —.— L * = — 
intire, and a blue Flower. 

25. SCABIOSA perennis Sicula, flore ſulphureo, Buerh. hy 
Perennial Sicilian Scabious, with a Brimſtone-colour 
Flower, 

26. SCABIOSA fellata fruteſcens, leucoii folio minor, ul 
alterdve crend wn Pe Bas, Shrubb a 
bious, with a ſmaller Stock-gilly- flower Leaf. 

27. SCABIOSA Africana fruteſcens maxima, fokis rugeſi k 
crenatis minor. Par. Cat. Greateſt ſhrubby African Sci 
ous, with rough and leſs notched Leaves. 

28. SCABIOSA Africana fruteſcens maxima, faliis tenuiſſ 
mciſis. Boerh. Ind. Alt. Greateſt ſhrubby African Scaboy, 
with Leaves very finely jagged. 

29. SCABIOSA altiſſima annua, foliis agrimonie nnnibil j. 
milibus. H. L. The talleſt annual Scabious, with Lea, 
ſomething like thoſe of Agrimony. 

30. SCABIOSA fraxinelle foliis. Infl. R. H. Scabious with 
white Dittany Leaves. 

31. SCABIOSA virgæ paſtoris folio. C. B. P. Scabiow 
with a leſſer Teaſel Leaf. ta 

32. SCABIOSA Lufitanica, Indice fimilis. Inft, R. H. Por- 
tugal 83 like the Indian one. 

33. SCABIOSA Hellata Hiſpanica, ampliſſimo folio, Int, R. H. 
Spaniſh ſtarred Scabious, Wich a G 45a yr 4 

34. SCABIOSA flellata annua prolifera. R. H. Par. Au- 
nual proliferous ſtarred Scabious. 

35. SCABIOSA Orientalis flellata, foliis variis, fore crm, 
femifleſculis forum fimbriatis. Eaſtern ſtarred Scabious, with 
variable Leaves, and a Fleſh-colour'd Flower, whol: hall- 
florets are fringed, | 


The twelve firſt are the principal Sorts which are propagated 
for the Beauty of their Flowers. The firſt Sort here mentioned 
grows wild in divers Parts of England, upon arable Land; 2 
doth the ſecond in Woods and ſhady Places almoſt every where, 
The firſt of theſe is what the College of Phyſiciant have directed 
to be uſed, under the Title of Scabious ; though the People 
who ſupply the Markets do generally bring the ſecond Sort 
inſtead thereof; but it may be eaſily known therefrom by 
its hairy, divided Leaves. The ſecond Sort the Calle have 
directed to be uſed under the Title of Devil ibi, which 
Name it received from the lower Part of its Root being com- 
monly eaten off. 5 1 

Both theſe Plants are very common in the F jclds * 
Woods, but may be propagated in Gardens, by {ow ing t * 
Seeds in the Spring upon a Bed of freſh Earth, and when | - 
Plants are come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into oth 
Beds of freſh Earth, at about eight or ten Inches — 
obſerving to water them until they have taken Root 3 0 
which they will require no further Culture, but to 1 
them clear from Weeds ; and the ſecond Summer the) ” 
flower, and produce Seeds ; but their Roots will abide man 
Years, and may be parted, to propagate the Specles. 30 

The third Sort will grow to the Height of four or 


Green 


Feet, and has a woody k: This is preſerved iu houſe 


POP — — oy, 8 | 


_ 


—— 
| inter, by ſuch as are curious in foreign Plants. 
* "es 1 by planting Slips or Curtin in Pots 

(ſteſh Earth, during any of the Summer Months; which, 
1 in a moderate Hot- bed, watered and ſhaded, will 
it placed 5 a 
take Root in a ſhort Lime; after which they may be inured 

the open Air by Degrees, into which they ſhould be re- 
—_ to continue abroad until OzZober, when they muſt be 
carl into Shelter, but muſt have as much free Air as poſ- 
{ble in mild Weather; for they only require to be protect- 
e from hard Froſt, and to be frequently watered. This 
Plant produces Flowers moſt oct of the Year, for which it 
i chiefly preſerved, tho” the Flowers have not more Beauty 
nor Scent than the common Field Sort, | . 

The fourth Sort is an annual Plant, which is preſerved in 
the Gardens of the Curious ; but the Flowers of this are 
very like thoſe of the former Sort, and have no Scent. 

The Indian or Musk Scabious's are preſerved for the Beau- 
tr and ſweet Scent of their Flowers, which continue a long 
ime: Theſe are propagated by ſowing of their Seeds, the 
deſt Time for which is about the Latter-end of May, or the 
Beginning of June, that the Plants may get Strength before 
inter; for if they are ſown too early in the Spring, they 
will lower the Autumn following; and the Winter coming 
on ſoon, will prevent their ripening Seeds: beſides, . there 
will be fewer Flowers upon thoſe, than if they had remain- 
ed ſtrong Plants through the F/inter, and had ſent forth their 
Flower-ſtems in Spring ; for theſe will branch out on every 
Side, and produce a prodigious Number of Flowers, and 
continue a Succeſſion of them on the ſame Plants from June 
to September, and produce good Seeds in Plenty, 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown upon a ſhady 
Border of freſh Earth; (for if they are ſown - ns a Place 
too much expoſed to the Sun, and the Seaſon ſhould prove 
dry, few of them would grow). When the Plants are come 
up, they may be tranſplanted into other Beds or Borders of 
freſh Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root; after which they will require no further 
Care, but to keep em clear from Weeds *till Michaehnas, 
when they may be tranſplanted into the Middle of the Bor- 
ders in the Pleaſure-Garden, where the ſeveral Sorts being 
intermixed, will make an agreeable Variety, They are ex- 
treme hardy, being rarely injured by Cold, unleſs they have 
hot up to the flower before inter, but do ſeldom continue 
after ripening their Seeds. 

The two African Tree Scabious's are abiding Plants, 
which are preſerved in Pots, and houſed in Vinter, as the 
third Sort: Theſe may be propagated by Slips or Cuttings, as 
the third, and require the ſame Management, 

The twelfth Sort is preſerved by ſuch as are curious in col- 
lecting Varieties of Plants, but the Flowers have no Scent : 
however, as it is a hardy Plant, requiring no other Culture 
than the Common Field Sorts ; ſo it may be admitted, for 
Diverſity, into the Pleaſure-Garden, becauſe it will thrive 
in ſhady Places, where few other Plants will grow. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeven- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twentyfourth, 
twentyfifth, thirtieth, and thirtyfirſt Sorts, are all of them 
abiding Plants, which are hardy enough to live in the open 
Air in England: ſo may be managed as hath been above 
directed for the common Sorts of Scabious. 

The twentyfirſt, twentyſecond, twentythird, and twenty- 
ſxth Sorts, are alſo abiding Plants; but are ſomewhat ten- 
derer than thoſe before mentioned: ſo ſome Plants of each 
Kind ſhould be kept in Pots, that they may be ſheltered in 
Winter under a common Hot-bed Frame; and the others 
muſt be planted in warm Borders, otherwiſe they will not 
live thro* the Winters in this Country: and if the Soil in 
which theſe are planted, is poor and dry, they will grow 
ſtunted, and bear the Cold much better, than thoſe which 
ze planted in a rich Soil, and grow freely. Thoſe Plants 
which are in Pots, and are placed in Shelter in Winter, muſt 
have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; other- 
wiſe they will draw up weak, and appear very unſightly ; ſo 
they ſhould only be covered in very hard Froſts, and conti- 
mally expoſed in mild Weather. 

The twentyſeventh, and twentyeighth Sorts were brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope, ſo are more tender than the 
former : therefore theſe muſt always be kept in Pots, and in 

inter ſhould be placed in an airy Glaſs-caſe, where in 
mild Weather they may have as much free Air as poſſible 
they ſhould be frequently watered, for they are very thirſty 
Plants, In ſevere Froſt they muſt be carefully guarded, but 
they will bear a little Cold pretty well, 

All the ſhrubby Sorts of Scabious may be propagated by 

e Mb which may be taken off during any of the Sum- 

% Months, and ſhould be planted in a ſhady Border, and 


lh watered in dry Weather, which will promote their 


taking Root; and then they may be potted, and placed in a 
ſhady Situation, till they bave taken new Root, after which 
Time they may be placed amongſt other hardy exotic Plants, 
in a ſheltered Situation, where they may remain until the 
End of October, when they muſt be removed into Shelter. 
In ſome favourable Seaſons theſe Plants will produce good 
Seeds in England, ſo that the Plants may be raiſed from theſe, 
by ſowing them in an open Border of light Earth about the 
middle of March ; and if the Spring ſhould prove very dry, 
it will be neceſſary to water the Ground now and then, 
which will forward the Vegetation of the Seed; ſo that the 
Plants will appear in about three Weeks after the Seeds are 
own. When they come up, they muſt be kept clear from 
eeds, and in dry Weather duly watered ; and when they 
are ſtrong enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be planted in 
Pots, and managed in the ſame Manner as thoſe Plants which 
are propagated by Cuttings, 
he twentyninth, thirtyſecond, thirtythird; thirty fourth 
and thirty fifth Sorts, are annual Plants, which are only 
propagated by Seeds, Theſe may be managed in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed for the Indian Scabious's, 

All the Sorts of Scabious continue a long time in Flower, 
for which they are regarded; for there is no very great Beauty 
in their Flowers : but as moſt of the hardy Sorts produce 
Flowers near three Months ſucceſſively, ſo they may be allow- 
ed a Place in the Borders of large Gardens, becauſe they re- 
mrs very little Care to cultivate them. And as the ſhrubby 

inds continue in Flower moſt Part of the Year, ſo they 
. an agreeable Variety amongſt hardy exotic Plants in 

mter. 


SCANDIX, Shepherds Needle or Venus-comb. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a + pts wa umbellated Ftnuer, conſſting of ſeveral 
Petals, which are ranged orbicularly, and reſt on the Empale- 
ment; which becomes a Fruit conſiſting of two Parts, having 
two Seeds, which reſemble a needle, when joined, 


The Species are; 


1. SCANDIx ſemine raſtrato vulgaris, C. B. P. Common 
Shepherds Needle, with beaked Seeds. 

2. Sc AN Dix Cretica major. C. B. P. Great Shepherds 
Needle of Crete. 

3. Sc Ax DIx Cretica minor. C. B. P. Smaller Shepherds 
Needle of Crete. 

4. Sc Ax DIx Orientalis, flore maxim». Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Shepherds Needle, with a very large Flower. 


The firſt of theſe Plants grows wild amongſt Corn, in moſt 
Parts of England. The ſecond and third Sorts grow wild in 
the Iſland of Candia, and the fourth Sort was diſcovered by 
Dr. . in the Levant. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved by the Curious in Botany, for 
the Sake of Variety; but are ſeldom admitted into other 
Gardens. The Fruit of theſe Plants, having Beaks, greatly 
reſemble Cranes Bills at a ſmall Diſtance; but being ranged 
ſomewhat like the Teeth of a Comb, occaſioned the Name 
given to it. 

They may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in the Place where they 
are deſigned to remain, which be in a ſhady Situation, 
and when the Plants are come up, they will require no far- 
ther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds. In Fine 
the Plants will flower, and in the Beginning of Augu/? they 
will perfect their Seeds, and ſoon after decay. But if their 
Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up with- 
out any manner of Care, and become Weeds in the Gar- 
den. 


SCILLA, [fo called of exiaze, ts mate dry, becauſe this 
Plant grows in dry Places ; or, as others will have it, of 
exe, I am molefled, becauſe the Bulb of this Plant, by 
its Acrimony, irritates the Parts to which it is apply*d] 
Squils, 

The Qaracters are; 

"It hath a large, acrid, bulbous Ret, Ite an Onion: The 
[ 2 are * * The —— ere like theſe of Ornithogalum. 
or tarry Hyacinth : grow in a Sorter, and cone 
out before the Leaves. 288 

The Species are 3 
BY. 2 vngerts, radice rubra. C. B. P. Common 
quit. | 
a; SCLLLA raedice ade, C. B. H. The White Squil, 
Theſe 
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Theſe Plants are very common upon the ſandy Shoars of 
22 the Levant, from whence their Roots are atmu- 
ally brought to Zngland, for Medicinal Uſe. But I was 
lately inform'd, by a Letter from Dr. William Stevens, Pro- 
feſſor of Botany at Dublin, that the White Squill grows in 

t Plenty upon the Sea-coaſt in the County of Kerry in 
— which is the only Place in which it has been found 
rowing wild in theſe Parts of Europe, But altho' theſe 
oots are brought over chiefly for Medicinal Uſe, yet are they 
worthy of being cultivated in every Garden, for the 
Beauty of their Flowers, which make a very handſome Ap- 
pearance when they are ftrong Roots. 

The beſt Time to tranſplant theſe Roots is in May, when 
their Leaves are decay'd : Or if the Roots are brought from 
Abroad, if they can be procured firm at that Seafon, or a 
little after, they ſhould be planted in Pots of light, ſandy 
Earth, and placed in the Windows of the Green-houſe, 
where, if they are blowing Roots, they will flower the July 
following. 

Theſe Plants muſt be preſerved in Shelter during the Fin- 
ter Seaſon ; becauſe, if their Leaves are deſtroy d by Froſt 
in Winter, the Roots are ſubje& to periſh : but in Summer 
they ſhould be expoſed to the open Air, and in dry Weather 
they muſt be frequently watered, eſpecially during the Seaſon 
their Leaves are on, or that they are in flower : but when 
the Roots are in a State of Reft, they ſhould have but little 
Moiſture ; for Wet at that time will rot them. They are 
oy hardy, and do only require to be ſhelter'd from hard 
5 3 but muſt have as much free Air as poſſible in open 

cather. 6 


SCLAREA, {this Plant is fo called of ii hard; be- 
cauſe it has a hard and dry Stalk] Clary. 


The Characters are; 


It is a verticillate Plant with a labiated Flower, e of 
one Leaf, whoſe Under-lip (or booked ; but the Under- 
Ii (er Beard) is druided into three Parts, the middle Segment 
being hailzw and bifid : Out of the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, 
attended by feur Embryos, which afterwards turn to ſo many 
roundiſh Seeds, inelaſad in a Hunt, which was before the Flawer- 


cup. 
The Species are; 


I. SCLAREA Tabern. Ic. Common Garden Clary, 

2. SCLAREA vulgaris lanuginsſa, 1 folio, Tourn, 
Common Downy Clary, with a large Leaf. 

135 SCLAREA laciniatis folits. Tourn, Clary, with a jagged 
af. 

4. SCLAREA Luſtanica glutinaſa, ampli ohio, Tourn, 
Portugal Clary, Ar qa large — reg 

5. SCLAREA Iadica, flore variegats. Tourn, Indian Clary, 
with a variegated Flower. 

6. SCLAREA rugoſo verrucoſo & laciniato folio, Tourn, 
Clary with a rough, warted, and jagged Leaf. 

7. SCLAREA glutinoſa, floris lutei variegati barba ampla 
cava. Boerb. Ind. Glutinous Clary, with a yellow, variega- 
ted Flower, having a large hollow Beard, — ai Fo. 
piter's Diſtaff. | 


8. SCLAREA folio ſalviæ, minor, froe glabra. Tourn, Leſ- 
ſer or Smooth Clary, with a Sage Leaf, 


9. SCLAREA orientalis, folio Betonicæ acutiſſimo, coma pur- 
puraſcente. T. Cor. Eaſtern Clary, with a ſharp-pointed 

Betony Leaf, and a purpliſh Top. 
10. SCLAREA pratenſis, faliis ſerratis, flore ſuave rubente. 
e Meadow Clary, with ſerrated Leaves, and a ſoſt red 
cr. 


The Common Garden Clary is chiefly cultivated in Eng- 
land for medicinal Uſe; but the other Sorts are preſerved in 
Botznick Gardens for the ſake of Variety, with many other 
Sorts of les Note: however, thoſe here mentioned are 
worthy of 2 Place in large Gardens, where, if they are 
mtermixed 2mong other large-growing Plants, they will af- 
Jord a pretty Variety, eſpecially the fifth, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth Sorts, which produce long Spikes of beautiful Flowers, 
and continue a long time in flower. 

All theſe Sorts may be pr ted by ſowing of their Seeds 
upon a Bed of freſh Earth in March ; and when the Plants 
are Come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds of freſh 
Earth, about eight Inches aſunder, obſervi 
until they, have taken Root; after which they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds until 
Michaelmas, when they ſhould be tranſplanted into the Places 
where they are to remain, placing them at a large Diſtance ; 
fur they ſpread pretty far, provided the Soil be good. If 


to water em 


= 12 * \ a 
— 


theſe Plants are ted for a Crop, intended for Me$.: 
Uſe, they ſhould be planted * two Feet r 
aſunder, and the Plants eighteen Inches diſtant in th 
But the other Sorts to be placed in Borders ſhould” be planteg 
eight or ten Feet diſtant, being intermixed © with other 
Plants. Some of theſe Sorts will endure many Years, pro. 
vided they are planted on a freſh Soil, not over weil 
rich; but others do rarely continue longer than the "hp 
Year, periſhing ſoon after they have perfected their Seeg, . 
Theſe ſhould therefore be often renewed from Seeds, to have 
a Continuance of em; but the other Sorts may be increaſed 
by parting their Roots, the beſt time for which is at Aicha 
mas, when their Stems begin to decay, | 


SCOLYMUS, The Golden Thiſtle. 


The Characters are; 
The whole Plant hath the Appearance of a Thiftle : the Hu. 
er confifts of many Half-florets, which ret on the Embryy,, 
each of theſe are ſeparated by a thin Lea 4 and on the 70% of 


each Embryo is faſtened a little Leaf. ſe are contained; 
fealy Empalement, which inchſes the Seed. n 


The Species are; 
I. Scolvuus chryſanthemus. C. B. P. The gelen 
Thiſtle. | 
2. ScoLyMus Chryſanthemus annuus. A. R. Par. An. 
nual Golden Thiſtle. 


3. ScoLYMus Chryſanthemus Africanus procerior, A. R 
Par. Taller African golden Thiſtle, | 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow wild in the South g 
France and in Spain; but the third Sort is a Native of 4. 
frica, The firſt and third Sorts are biennial Plants; but the 
ſecond is an annual, fo they periſh ſoon after they have per- 
feed their Seeds. | | 

They are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ig 
March, on a Bed of freſh undunged Earth, in an open diu 
ation; and when the Plants are come up, they Woul 
kept clear from Weeds; and where they grow too clo, 
ſome of them ſhould be pulled out, ſo as to leave thi 
which are deſigned to remain, about two Feet aſunde, 
This is all the Culture which theſe Plants require; for a 
they ſend forth tap Roots, ſo they do not bear tranſplanting 
well : therefore they muſt be ſown where they are to remain, 
and if they are kept clear from great Weeds, they will thrixe 
very well; and when the Seaſons prove dry, will perted 
their Seeds in Autumn; but in wet Seaſons they rarely eyer 
produce good Seeds in England, which renders it difficult to 
continue the Species, without procuring freſh Seeds from 2. 
broad. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved by thoſe Perſons who are cuti- 
ous in Botany, for Variety ſake, but are rarely planted in 
other Gardens. 

* SCORDIUM, [this Plant takes this Name of $i, 
Garlict, becauſe it has the Smell of Garlick] Wate-ber, 
mander. | | 


The Characters are; 
The Flowers are like thoſe of Germander, which are pr 
eaves : 


duced from the Wings of the The -Flower-cup i tubu- 
fous ; and the whole Plant ſmells like Garlick. 


The Species are; 


1. Scok bio. C. B. P. Common Water-Germander. 
2. ScorRDIum alterum, five ſalvia agreſtis. C. B. P. Wild 
Sage, vulgo. | | 

3. Scokbiun fruteſcent, folio anguſto ſalviæ fore * 
Boerb. Ind. Shrubby Wild Sage, with A narrow Sage z 
and yellowiſh Flowers. 


e Rows. 


| 
| 


The firſt of theſe Plants grows wild in moiſt Places 15 — 
Ile of Eh, in great Plenty; but near London it 1s pope b 
in Gardens for Medicinal Uſe. This Plant is increate * 
parting the Roots, or from Cuttings or Slips: Go ers 
Time for this Work is in the Beginning of March. 

Slips muſt be planted in Beds of moiſt Earth, 
five Inches aſunder, obſerving to water them exrthet 
have taken Root ; after which they, wil require 10 N the 
Care but to keep em clear from Weeds, and in Ju 

Plants will be fit to cut for Medicinal Uſe, being 
time in flower : But it is-not-proper to tranſplant them e 
Fear, ſor then the Crop will be ſmaller, therefore ſhould 
other Year will be ſufficient to renew theſe: on ah 

be planted again upon the ſame Ground, but VP" 
freth Spot, otherwiſe they will not thrive. The 


i * 


SE 


SE 


5/4 Sage is very common in Woods and ſhady Places 

: The bo E lend, and is rarely cultivated in Gar- 
5 except by thoſe who are curious in Botany. This may 
len pagated by ſowing the Seeds in the Spring, upon a Bed 
of Feſh arthz and when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted out, at about a Foot aſunder, upon a 
okt freſh Soil, obſerving to water them until they have taken 
Root 3 after which we Foo require no farther Care but to 
em clear from Weeds; they are extreme hardy 

will abide many Years in almoſt any Soil or Situation. 

The third ſort is of a more tender Nature, and requires to 
te ſhelter'd from ſevere Froſt ; to which if it be expoſed, it 
i; often deſtroy'd. This may be propagated by ſowing the 
Seeds as the former: but when the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be placed in Pots of freſh Earth, and in M inter put in 
an airy Part of the Green-houſe, where they may enjoy the 
free Air when the Weather is mild; for if they are too much 
drawn, they are ſubject to mould and decay. In the Sum- 
nur Seaſon they ſhould be expoſed to the open Air, with 


}hriles, and other foreign Plants, and muſt be frequently 
refreſh'd with Water, 


SCORPIOIDES, [fo call'd becauſe the Husk being 
wreathed, reſembles the Tail of a Dragon : It is by ſome 


Caterpillars. 
The Characters are 


It hath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe E 1 
riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a jointed Pod, con- 
voluted lite a Snail, or Caterpillar, having a Seed in each 


Jaint, which is, for the moſt part, of an Oval Figure. 


The Species are; 


1, SCORPIOIDES bupleuri folio, C. B. P. The Great 
Rough Caterpillar. | : 2 

2, SCORPIOIDES bupleurt folio, corniculis a 8 magis in 
ſe contortis & convolutis. Mor. Hift. Prickly Caterpillar. 


3. SCORPIOIDES bupleuri folio, filiguis levibus, Park. 
* Theat, Smooth-podded Caterpillar. 


4 SCORPIOIDES ſiligua craſſa. Boelii, Ger, Emac, Thick- 
podded Caterpillar, 

5. SCORPIOIDES filiqua cochleata & flriata Ohſſiponenſis. 
H. R. Par. Caterpillar with a cochleated and furrowed 
Pod, F 


6. SCORPIOIDES foliis viciæ, minima, Mor, Hiſt, The 
leaſt Caterpillar, with vetch Leaves. 


Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſeveral curious Gardens, for 
their Oddneſs more than for any great Beauty : They are 
all of them annual Plants, which are propagated by ſowing 
their Seeds upon a Bed of light freſh Earth; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave 
**m about ten Inches or a Foot aſunder, becauſe their Bran- 
ches trail upon the Ground ; and if they have not Room, 
they are apt to over-bear each other, and thereby are very 
eften rotted, eſpecially in moiſt Seaſons. The Weeds ſhould 
alſo be diligently clear'd from em, otherwiſe they will grow 
over, and deſtroy em: In June theſe Plants will produce 
ſmall, yellow, papikonaceous Flowers, which are ſucceeded 
by Pods, ſo much like Caterpillars, that a Perſon at a ſmall 
Diſtance would imagine they were real Caterpillars feeding 
on the Plants; and it is for this Oddneſs of their Pods that 
theſe Plants are chiefly preſerved. 

Theſe Plants do ſeldom thrive well if they are tranſplant- 
ed; therefore the beſt Method is, to put in three or four 
good Seeds in each Place where you would have the Plants 
remain, (which may be in the Middle of large Borders in 
the Pleaſure-Garden, where being intermix'd with other 
Plants, they will afford a pleaſing Variety), When the 
Plants come up, there ſhould be only one of the moſt pro- 
miling left in each Place, which ſhould be conſtantly kept 
clear from Weeds; and when their Pods areripe, they ſhould 
be gathered and preſerved in a dry Place *till the following 
Spring, in order to be ſown. 

The firſt, third, and fourth Sorts are the beſt worth culti- 
vating, their Pods being large and more viſible than the 
other, and are more in form of a Caterpillar. 


niſying a Viper, becauſe it is ſaid to be of great Efficacy a- 
pay the Bite of Vipers. Authors write, that the Herb 

ing apply'd, takes away the Venom of the Bite of Vipers. 
they ſay, that if a Viper be touch'd with this Juice, it 


- 


called Campoides of Kays, a Canker-worm, and EI, Form]. 


SCORZONERA ; [of Eſcorſo, a Catalonian Word, ſig- 


languiſhes : And that a Man touch Vipers ſafely, if his 
Hand be firſt dipp'd in = TR of this Plant] Viper's- 
Graſs, ' 

The Chara#ers are; 


It hath a ſemi-flaſculous Flower, confifting » half Flo- 
rets, which reſt upon the E mbryo's, WM ry Tnchded A one 
common E mpalement, which is ſcalty : The Embryos do after - 
wards become oblong Seeds, which are furniſh'd with Down. 


The Species are; 


I. SCORZONERA l/atifolia ſinuata. C. B. P. Comnion or 
Broad-leav'd Viper :-Graſi, with an indented Leaf. 

2. SCORZONERA latifolia altera, C. B. P. Another 
Broad-leav'd Viper*s-Graſs. 


3- SCORZONERA laciniatis foliis, Tarn, Vipers-Grafs 
with jagged Leaves. 4 MAE 


„ 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is what the College of Phyſicians 

have directed for Medicinal Uſe: And it is alfo cultivated 

for the Uſe of the Kitchen in divers Gardens near London ; 

tho” at preſent. it is not ſo much propagated as it hath been 

ſome Years ſince, when it was more commonly brought to 
the Markets. 


The ſecond Sort is equally as good as the firſt for all the 
Purpoſes for which that is cultivated : but as it is leſs com- 


mon, ſo it is rarely found in England, except in Botanick 
Gardens, where the third Sort is alſo cultivated for Variety, 
but is never apply'd to any Uſes. 

Theſe Plants 77 be propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 
the Spring upon a Spot of ſight freſh Soil. The beſt Me- 
thod of N them, is, to draw ſhallow Furrows by a 
Line about a Foot aſunder, into which you ſhould ſcattet 
the Seeds, thinly covering them over about half an Inch 
thick with the ſame light Earth ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be thinned where they are too cloſe in 
the Rows, leaving them at leaſt fix Inches aſunder ; and, at 
the ſame time, you ſhould hough down all the Weeds to de- 
ſtroy them : And this muſt be repeated as often as is neceſ- 
fary ; for if the Weeds are permitted to grow among the 
Plants, they will draw them up weak, and prevent their 
Growth. | 

There are many People who ſow theſe Seeds promiſcuouſly 
in a Bed, and afterwards tranſplant them out at the Diſtance 
they would have them grow: But this is not fo well as the 
former Method, becauſe their Roots do commonly ſhoot 
downright, which, in being tranſplanted, are often broken, 
ſo that they never will make ſo fair Roots as thoſe which re- 
main in the ſame Place where they are ſown ; for when the 
extreme Part of the Root is broken, it never extends itſelf 
in Length afterwards, but only ſhoots out into many forked 
ſmall Roots, which are not near ſo valuable as thoſe which 
are large and ſtrait. Theſe Roots may be taken up when 
the Leaves begin to decay, at which time they have done 

owing ; though they may remain in the Ground until 

pring, and may be taken up as they are uſed: but thoſe 
which remain in the Ground after March will ſhoot up their 


Flower-ſtems ; after which they are not ſo good, being 
ſticky and ſtrong. | 


If you intend to ſave Seeds of theſe Plants, you ſhould 
let a Parcel of the beſt remain in the Places where they 
grew; and when their Stems are grown to their Height, 
they ſhould be ſupported with Stakes, to prevent their fall- 
ing to the Ground, or breaking. In Fune they will flower ; 
and about the Beginning of Augu/t their Seeds will ripen, 
when they ſhould be gathered, and preſery'd dry 'till the 
Spring following for Uſe. 


SCROPHULARIA ; 
ſembling pon, by 
to cure the Scrophula 
Figwort, 


The Chara@ers are; 


It hath an anomalous Flnoer, conſiſting of one Leaf, gapi 
at both Sides, and generally ue a Y it LE FTE 
Lips ; under the upper one of which are two ſmall Leaves : The 

ointal riſes out of the Flawer-cup, which 1 turns to 
a Fruit or Hush, with a roundiſh-pointed End, opening int» 
two Diviſions, 7 when into two Cells, by an intermediate Par- 
tition, and full of ſmall Seeds, which adbere to the Placents; 


The Species are ; 


1. SCROPHULARIA nedoſa feertida. C. B. P. Stinking 
Knobbed-rooted Figwort. 


ſo called, on account of its re- 
its Inequality ; not becauſe it is good 
in the Neck, as is vulgarly thought] 
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2. SoROPHULARIA aquatica: major. C. B. P. Greater 
Water Figworrt. : . 

3. ScRoPHULARIA Hiſpanica, ſambuci folio glabro, 
Tourn, Spaniſh Figwort, with a ſmooth Elder Leaf. 

4. SCROPHULARIA maxima Luſitanica, ſambuci folio 
lanuginoſo. Tourn. Greateſt Portugal Figwort, with a woolly 
Elder . 

5. W 1 vulgaris. C. B. P. 
Figwort, commonly call'd *$-Rue. ont 

6. Sc W pee ſaxatilis lucida, laſerpitu Maſſilienſis 
faliis, Bac, 15 Shining Rock Figwort, with Leaves like 
the Marſeilles Laſerwort. . 3 

7. SCROPHULARIA glauco folio, in amplas lacinias diviſo. 
Tourn. Figwort with a Sea-green Leaf, divided into large 
Segments. W 3 

8. ScROPHULARIA foliis filicis modo lacimatis, vel ruta 
canina latifolia. C. B. P. Figwort, with Leaves jagged after 
he manner of Fern, or Broad-leav'd N . 

9. SCROPHULARIA flore luteo. C. B. P. Figwort with a 
yellow Flower. - 5 

10. SCROPHULARIA jobo urticæ. C. B. P. Figwort 
with nettle Leaf. ; 

It. SCROPHULARIA betonice folio, Inſt, R. H. Figwort 
with a betony Leaf. _ | ; 

12, SCROPHULARTA ſcorodonie folio, Mor. Hift. Fig- 
wort with a wood-ſage Leaf. ' 4 

13. SCROPHULARIA peregrina fruteſcens, frliis teucrn 
craſſuſculis. Breyn. Cent. Foreign ſhrubby Figwort, with 
thick germander Leaves. N 

14. SCROPHULARIA minor, Ruta canina dicta. Morifſ. 
Hit. Leſſer Figwort, called Dogs rue. 

15. SCROPHULARIA Luſitanica 1 ver benacæ fo- 
lis. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Portugal Figwort, with vervain 
Leaves. 

16. SCROPHULARIA Cretica fruteſcens, folio vario craſ- 
ori. Journ. Cor. Shrubby Figwort of ia, with a 
thicker variable Leaf. | : 

17. SCROPHULARIA Græca fruteſcens & peremmis, urtice 
folio, Tourn, Cor, Greek ſhrubby and perennial Figwort, 
with a nettle Leaf. 

18. SCROPHULARIA Epheſia, kunarias folio, flore rubro. 
Tourn. Cor. Epbeſian Figwort, with a moonwort Leaf, and 
a red Flower. | 

19. SCROPHULARIA Orientalis, ſoliis cannabinis. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Figwort, with baſtard hemp Leaves. 

20. SCROPHULARIA Orientalit, ampliſimo folio, caule 
alato. Journ. Cor. Eaſtern Figwort, with a large Leaf, and 
a winged Stalk, 

21. SCROPHULARIA Orientalis, tilie folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Figwort, with a lime-tree Leaf. | 

22. SCROPHULARIA Orientalis, chryſanthemi folio, flore 
minimo variegato. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Figwort, with a 


- corn-marygold Leaf, and the leaft variegated Flower. 


The firſt Sort here mentioned grows wild in great rv 
in Woods and other ſhady Places in divers Parts of England, 
and is rarely cultivated in Gardens : but this being the Sort 
which the College of Phyſicians have directed for Medicinal 
Uſe, under the Title of Scrophularia Major, it is by ſome 
preſerved in their Phyſick-Gardens. | ; 

The ſecond Sort is alſo very common in moift Places, and 
by the Sides of Ditches almoſt every-where : This is alfo an 
officinal Plant, and ftands in the Catalogue of Simples, under 
the Title of Betonica Aquatica, i. e. Water-Betony, becauſe 
the Leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of Betony. 

Theſe two Plants may be eaſily propagated in Gardens, 
by ſowing their Seeds early in the Spring upon a Bed of freſh 
Earth, in a ſhady Situation; and when the Plants are come 


up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out into a ſtrong moiſt Soil, 


about two Feet aſunder, obſerving to water them until they 
have taken Root; after which they will require no farther 
Care but to hough down the Weeds between them, from 
time to time, as they are produced. The ſecond Year theſe 
Plants will ſhoot up to flower ; and. if their Stems are ſuf- 
fered to remain, they will produce Seeds: but the Herb is 
generally cut for Uſe juſt as the Flowers begin to open; for 
if it ſtands longer, the Leaves change, and the whole Plant 
contains much leſs Juice, Theſe * will abide many 
Vears without renewing: but it will be proper to tranſplant 
them every other Vear, otherwiſe their Roots will ſpread 
over each other, and thereby deſtroy themſelves. 

The third and fourth Sorts are very beautiful Plants, be- 
ing worthy of a Place in every good Garden: Theſe are 
ſomewhat tenderer than the former Sorts; tho? they will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary J/inters, if planted in a 


light Soil, and a warm Situation. Theſe may be propagat- 


1 


ed by ſowing their Seeds in the Spring upon a 

Earth; and when the Plants be tus 5 = they gl i 
tranſplanted" into Beds of freſh Earth, at about fix I be 
Diſtance from each other, obſerving to water ang ol 
them- until they have taken Root; after which they * 
quire no farther Care but to keep them clear from W.. 
and in very dry Weather to refreſh them with Water *y 

At Michaelmas ſome of them may be tranſplanted into 
Middle of warm Borders in the Pleaſure-Garden ; and ih 
reſt may be planted into Pots fill'd with light freſh * 
which in Winter ſhould be flielter'd under a common Ha“ 
bed Frame, where they may be cover'd in froſty Weather. 
but in mild Weather they Gould have as much tree Air 
poſſible, Theſe Plants thus ſhelter'd, will flower very ft b 
in April; and if duly watered in dry Weather, will pd 
ripe Seeds in 7uly, which may be gather'd in the Pods A 
preſerved for ſowing. The Roots of theſe Plants willy; 
three or four Years, unleſs deſtroy'd by great Cold and 
may be parted, to increaſe them : But theſe Plants which 
are propagated: from Slips do ſeldom flower fo ſtrong a thol 

roduced from Seeds; ſo that it is the beſt way to raiſe g 
ear ſome from Seeds to ſucceed the old Roots. yl 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts are alſo tende 
and will rarely endure the Cold of our Winter; wig, 
Shelter, unleſs in ſome very warm Situations ; theregy, 
theſe ſhould be planted in Pots fill'd with freſh light Land, 
and ſhelter'd in Winter as the two former Sorts. Theſe na 
be propagated either from Seeds, as the former, or fo 
Cuttings ; but the former being the beſt way, is general 
practis' d; becauſe the Plants rais'd from Seeds do a] 
flower much ſtronger than thoſe produced from Cutti 
and likewiſe grow more regular. Theſe Sorts will abide tw 
or three Years, if defended from Froſt in Winter : but x 
they ſhoula continue longer, they are ſeldom fo beautify 
2 young Plants; ſo that they ſhould be often renew'd fun 

ds. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh, fourteenth, eighteenth ai 
twenty-ſecond Sorts, are biennial Plants, which very ras 
ly live longer than two Years. Theſe ſeldom flower 
ſame Seaſon their Seeds are ſown; or if they do, it bg. 
nerally pretty late in Autumn, ſo that they do not produc 
good Seeds: but when the Plants ſhort, and do not 
put out their Flower- ſtems the firſt Year; they flower vey 
ſtrong early in the following Summer, and produce god 
Seeds. Theſe Sorts are hardy enough to endure the Coll d 
our ordinary Winters very well, provided they are plantel i 
a dry undunged Soil. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, 
nineteenth, twentieth and twenty-firſt Sorts, are abiding 
Plants, their Roots continuing many Years ; and the nine- 
teenth Sort creeps at the Root, ſo that it propagates vey 
faſt that way, as alſo by Seeds, this is an extreme hardy 
Plant, and will live in almoſt any Soil and Situation; but 
ſhould not be planted too near other Plants; becauſe it 
creeps ſo far, as to interfere with ſuch Plants as grow next 
it. 

The other Sorts will endure the Cold of our ordinay 
Winters very well, if they are planted in a ſheltered ditua- 
tion; and when they are planted in a lean rubbiſhy Soil, they 
will not grow too freely, ſo will be ſtunted, and will endure 
a much greater Share of Cold, than when they are planted 
in a rich Soil, where they become very luxuriant. 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, which may 
be ſown, and the Plants managed in the ſame manner 3 
hath been above directed; and being intermixed with other 
hardy Plants in a large Garden, will make an agrecadie 
Variety. 


SCRUPOSE ; full of Gravel- ſtones. 


SECALE, [ſo call'd of Secare, Lat. to cut; becauſe thele 
Plants are cut when the Seeds are ripe] Rie. 


The Characters are ; 


The Flowers have no Leaves, but conſi/t of vera Stamina, 
which are produced from the Flower-cup : Theſe Flnwers are 
collefted into a flat Spike, and are 2 almoſt jmgly * From 
the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal ; which afterwards becomes 
oblong flender Seed, incles'd in a Huſt, which was before t be 
Flower-cup. This differs from Wheat, in having 4 flatter 
Spike, the Awn larger, and more naked. | 


The Species are ; 
1. SECALE hybernum, vel majus, C. B. P. Common 0 


Winter Re. 
2. SECALE 
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+. SECALE vernum & minus. C. B. P. Leſſer or Spring 
Ree. | 


Theſe are all the Sorts of Rie which are at preſent known 
in England. The Manner of ſowing and huſbanding theſe 
Plants being ſo well known to every Farmer, it would be 
neeleſs to ſay any thing of it in this Place, more than that 
the firſt mu be ſown in Autumn, as Wheat but the other 
may be ſown in the Spring, at the Seaſon for Barley, and 
will ripen almoſt as ſoon as that which was ſown in Autumn; 
which is a great Advantage in ſuch Countries where it is ſub- 
ject to be Jeftroy'd in Winter, 


 SECURIDACA, [fo call'd of Securis, Lat. a Hatchet; 
becauſe the Antients fanſied the Seeds of it reſembled a 
Hatchet] Hatchet · Vetch. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe Empalement 
riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes an upright, plain, 
annual, articulated Pod, containing in each Font a rhomboid 
Sed, having a Notch on the inner Side. 


We have but one Species of this Plant in England; viz. 


SECURIDACA lutea major. C. B. P. The Greater Yel- 
bw Hatchet- Vetch, | 


This Plant grows among the Corn in Spain, Italy, and 
other warm Countries; but in England it is preſerv'd in Bo- 
tanick Gardens for the ſake of Variety: This may be pro- 
pagated by ſowing the Seeds in Borders of light freſh Earth 
in the Spring, in the Places where they are to abide ; for 
they ſeldom ſucceed well if they are tranſplanted : They 
ſhould be allow'd at leaſt two Feet Diſtance, becauſe their 
Branches trail upon the Ground. In une theſe Plants will 
lower; and in Augiſt their Seeds will ripen, when they 
ſhould be gather'd, and preſerv'd for Uſe. A few of theſe 
Plants may be admitted into every good Garden for Va- 
riety, though there is no great Beauty in their Flowers. 


SEDUM, [fo call'd of ſedendo, Lat. fitting ; becauſe this 
Plant does, as it were, fit upon the Walls where it grows; 
or of ſedando, appeaſing, becauſe it appeaſes the Pains of In- 
fammations] Houſelee 


The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which are Jr or- 

bicularly, and expand in form 7 a Roſe ; out of whoſe Flow- 

er- cup riſes the Pointal, which afterwards turns to a Fruit, 

compos*d, as it were, of many Seed-veſſels, reſembling Huſfs, 

= are collected into a ſort of Head, and full of ſmall 
eads, | 


The Species are; 
I, SEDUM majus vulgare. C. B. P. Common Great 
Houſeleek, | 
2. SEDUM minus luteum, folio acuto. C. B. P. The moſt 
Ordinary Prickmadam, or Sharp-pointed Yellow Houſe- 
eh, 


3. SEDUM minus luteum, ramulis reflexis, C. B. P. Yel- 
ww Stonecrop, with reflected Flowers. 

{. SEDUM parvim acre, flore luteo. F. B. Wall-Pepper, 
 Stonecrop. 

5. SEDUM minus, d 52 Sancti Vincentii. Rait Syn. Stone- 
op of St. Vincent's Rock. | 
b. SEDUM minus, teretifolium album. C. B. P. White- 
lower'd Stonecrop, with round- pointed Leaves. 

7. SEDUM minus, circinato folio. C. B. P. Leſſer Stone- 
crop, with round Leaves. 

d. SEDUM majus vulgari ſimile, globulis decidentibus. Mor. 
Hit, Houſeleek, like the Common Sort, throwing off the 
young ones. | 

9. SEDUM montanum tomentoſum. C. B. P. Mountain 
Woolly Houſeleek, commonly calPd Cobweb Houſeleek. 

10. SEDUM majus arboreſcent. F. B. Greater Tree 
Hoſelek, | 
II. SEDUM majus arboreſcens, foliis elegantiſſimè variega- 
us tricoloribus, . Boerh, Ind. Greater Tree Houſeltek, with 

utiful variegated Leaves, | 

12, SEDUM Canarinum, foliis omnium maximis. H. A. 
he Greateſt Houſeleek of the Canaries. 

13. SEDUM Afrum ſaxatile, foliolis ſedi vulgaris, in ro- 
an vere compoſitis, Boer, Ind. African Rock Houſeleek, 
n {mall Leaves, like the Common fort, collected like a 

e. 
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14. 8$2DuM Afrum montanum, foliis fubratundir, dentibus 
albis ſerratis confertim natis, Boerh. Ind. African Mountain 
Houſeleek, with roundiſh, indented, ſerrated Leaves, with 


white Edges, 
15. SEDUM Africanum fruteſcens, folio longo ſerrato con- 
African ſhrubby Houſeleek, with 


fertim nato. Boerh, Ind. 
long, ſerrated Leaves, 

16, SEDUM majus montanum, dentatis foliis, alterum. C. B. 
P. Another great Mountain Houſeleek, with indented 
Leaves. 

t7. SEDUM majus montanum, foliis non dentatis, floribus 
rubentibus. C. B. P. The great Mountain Houſeleck, with 
indented Leaves and reddiſh Flowers. 

18, SEDUM teretifolium- majus, fore albo, Mor. Hort, R. 
75 Greater Houſeleek, with taper Leaves, and a white 

ower. 

19. SE DU minus, lato & craſſi caule, Portlandicum Bel- 
garum. H. R. Par. Small Portland Houſeleek, with a broad 
and thick Stalk. 855 

20. SE DUN Alp inum roſeum, 3 h#matodes majus. 
H. R. Par. Greater bloody roſe Houſeleek of the Alps, 
with a ſharp-pointed Leaf, 

21. SEDUM Alpinum roſeum medium, aculeo rubente. H. R. 
Par. Middle roſe Houſeleek of the Alps, with reddiſh 
Prickles, | 

22. SEDUM Alpinum roſeum minus, viride & fubhirſutum, 


H. R. Par. Small roſe, green and hairy Houſeleek of the 
Alps. 
23. SEDUM Alpinum ſubhirſutum, folio longiore. H. R. Par. 


Hairy Houſeleek of the Alps, with a longer Leaf. 

24. SEDUM Alpinum ſubbir ſutum, corona floris purpura- 
ſcente, diſco viridi. H. R. Par. Hairy Houſeleek of the 
Alps, with the Borders of a purpliſh Colour, and the Mid- 
dle green. 

25. SEDUM minus teretifolium luteum. C. B. P. Small 
taper-leafed yellow Houſeleek. 

26. SEDUM minus teretifolium alterum. C. B. P. Another 
ſmall taper-leafed Houſeleek. 

27. SEDUM 1 citrino fore. Mor. H. R, Blæſ. 
Long- leafed Houſeleek, with a citron- coloured Flower. 

28. SEDUM minimum luteum, non acre. F. B. The ſmal- 
loſt yellow Houſeleek, which is not acrid. 

29. SEDUM minimum non acre, flore albo. Raii Hiſt, The 
leaſt Houſeleek, which is not acrid, with a white Flower. 

30. SEDUM Alpinum, flore pallido. C. B. P. Alpine 
Houſeleek, with a pale Flower. 

31. SEDUM Alpinum, rubro magno flore. C. B. P. Alpine 
Houſeleek, with a large red Flower. 

32. Sr Dun Hiſpanum, folio glauco acute, fore albido. 
Beerh. Ind. alt. Spaniſh Houſeleek, with a pointed ſea- green 
Leaf, and a whitiſh Flower. | 

33. SEDUM palufire ſubhirſutum purpureum. C. B. P. 
Hairy purple marſh Houſeleek. 

34. SEDUM echinatum, vel flellatum, flore allo. F. B. 
Starry Houſeleek, with white Flowers, 

35. SEDUM echinatum, flore luteo. F. B. Prickly Houſe- 
leek, with a yellow Flower. 


The firſt ſort is very common in England, being often 
planted upon the Tops of Houſes, and other Buildings, 
where being preſerved dry, it will endure the greateſt Cold 
of our Climate. This is directed by the College of Phyſicians 
to be uſed in Medicine, as a great Cooler. It may be pro- 
pagated by planting the Off-ſets (which are produced in great 
Plenty from the old Plants) any time in Summer, It requires 
to be placed very dry; for if its Roots are moiſt, the Plants 
will rot in cold Weather, | | 

The ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ſixth and ſeventh Sorts 
grow in plenty upon Walls in divers Parts of England, where 
they propagate themſelves by their trailing Branches, ſo as 
in a ſhort Time to cover the whole Place, provided the 
are not cut off, The ſixth Sort is alſo preſcribed by the Cel. 
lege of Phyſicians to enter ſome officinal Compoſitions ; but 
the People who ſupply the Markets do commonly ſell the 
Mall. pepper inſtead of this: Which is a very wrong Practice; 
becauſe the ſixth Sort is a very cold Herb, and is according- 
ly directed to be put into cooling Ointments: And the Walt- 
pepper is an exceeding ſharp, acrid Plant, (from whence it 
received the Name of Vall. pepper) which renders it contrary 
to the Intention of the Phyſician ; therefore, whoever makes 
uſe of theſe Plants, ſhould be very careful to have the right ; 
otherwiſe it is better to uſe the common great ſort, in which 
they are not ſo liable to be impoſed, on. | 

The fifth ſort is a Native of St. Vincent's Rack in Cornwall, 
from whence it hath been taken, and diſtributed into the 
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ſeveral Gardens of ſuch Perſons as are curious in preſerving a 
Variety of Plants. | ; 

Theſe Plants are all extreme hardy, and will thrive ex- 
ceedingly, if planted in a dry Soil, and an open Situation, 
where they will propagate themſelves by their trailing Bran- 
ches, which take Root wherever they touch the Ground. 

The eighth and ninth ſorts do propagate themſelves by 


 Off-ſets, in the Manner as the common ſort ; though the 


eighth throws off the young ones from the Top of the old 
Plants, which falling on the Ground take Root, and thereby 
are increaſed very plentifully. Theſe are both very hardy ; 
and if planted in a dry rubbiſh Soil will thrive, and endure 
the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate. ; 
The tenth ſort is propagated by planting Cuttings during 
any of the Summer Months, which ſhould be laid in a dry 
Place a Fortnight after they are cut from the old Plants, 
that their wounded Plants may heal over before they are 
planted, otherwiſe they are ſubje to rot. Theſe ſhould 
be planted in Pots filled with light, freſh, ſandy Earth, and- 


placed in a ſhady Situation, (but not under the Drip of 


rees) obſerving to give them now and then a little Water, 
when the Earth is dry: But you muſt be very careful 
not to let them have too much Moiſture, which will rot 
them. 

When they have taken Root, they may be removed into 
a more open Situation, placing them amongſt other exotick 
Plants, in a Place where they may be defended from ſtrong 
Winds, in which Situation they may remain until Autumn, 
when they muſt be removed into the Conſervatory, to be 

reſerved from Cold in //Vinter, which will deſtroy them. 
hough they do not require any artificial Heat, but only to 
be protected from Froſt, yet do they _— to have as much 
free Air as poflible in mild Weather: therefore the beſt Way 
of preſerving theſe Plants is to have an airy Glaſs-caſe, in 
which many ſorts of Ficoides's, and other ſucculent Plants, 
may be intermixed with theſe, where they will thrive much 
better than if placed amongſt Oranges, Myrtles, and other 
Trees in a Green-houſe ; becauſe the Perſpiration of thoſe 
Trees renders the Air of the Place damp; and when the 
Houſe is cloſely ſhut up, this Air is often rancid, which be- 
ing imbibed by the F will cauſe their Leaves to fall 
off, and the Plants will decay ſoon after; whereas in an o- 
n airy Glaſs-caſe, where there are none but ſucculent 
lants, there will never be near ſo much Damp in the Air; 
and in ſuch Places they will thrive and flower almoſt every 
inter, when the Plants have gotten ſufficient Strength. 
Theſe Plants, in moiſt Weather, will ſend forth long Roots 
from their Branches, four or five Feet from the Ground : 
And if the Earth is placed near to theſe Roots they will ſtrike 
into it, and the Branches may be afterwards ſeparated from 
the old Plants. 

The eleventh ſort is a Variety of the tenth, which was 
accidentally obtained in the Gardens of the late Dutcheſs of 
Beaufort at Badmington, from a Branch which broke off from 
one of the plain ſort of Houſeleet Trees by Accident, and 
being planted in Lime-rubbiſh afterwards, became beauti- 
fully variegated ; from which Plant there have been vaſt 
Numbers raiſed, and diftributed into many curious Gardens, 
both at home and abroad, This is propagated in the ſame 
Manner as the former, and requires the ſame Managemetit 


in Winter : But the Soil in which it is planted ſhould be one 


half freſh ſandy Soil, and the other half Lime-rubbiſh and 
Sea-ſand, equally mix'd, in which it will thrive much bet- 
ter than in a rich Soil: You muſt alſo be very careful not to 
give it too much Water in Vinter, which will cauſe it to 
caſt its Leaves and decay. With this Management theſe 
Plants will grow to be eight or ten Feet high, and will 
produce beautiful Spikes of Flowers every Year, which are 
commonly in Beauty in /inter, and are thereby more valu- 
able for coming at a Seaſon when few other Plants do flower. 
Sometimes theſe Plants will produce ripe Seeds, which, if 
permitted to fall upon the Earth of the Pots, will come up 
the Summer following, from whence a great Stock of the 
Plants may be produced ; though as they do eaſily take Root 
from Cuttings, there will be no occaſion to propagate them 
any other Way, 

The twelfth fort ſeldom produces any fide Branches, but 
7 up to one ſingle large Head, with very large Leaves. 

his is only propagated from Seeds; for when the Plants 
produce their Flowers, they always decay ſo ſoon as the 
Seed is ripe: Therefore the Seed ſhould be either ſown in 
Pots filled with light, ſandy Earth as ſoon as it is ripe, or 
permitted to ſhed upon the Pots where they grew; which 
muſt be ſheltered from the Froft in Vinter; and the Spring 
following the young Plants will come up in Plenty, when 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into Pots filled with freſh, light 
Earth, and expoſed in Summer with other exotick Plants, in 


ſome well-ſheltered Situation, where ma 
October, when they ſhould be — i —_ / 
Sorts, and managed in the ſame Manner as hath — 
rected for them. Theſe Plants will flower in four or : 4 
Years from Seed, provided they are well managed ; 2 
which (as was before ſaid) they uſually decay; thereſor alter 
neceſſary to have a Succeffion of young Plants, that * 
* annually ſome to flower. . 
he thirteenth and fourteenth ſorts are of ſmaller Gr, 
Theſe do rarely riſe above fix Inches high, but ſend wk 
great Quantity of Heads from their Sides ; which, if uk 4 
off and planted in freſh, light, ſandy Earth, will take = . 
and make freſh Plants, which may be preſerved in Pots 2 
houſed in Winter with the other Sorts before - mentioned a 
require to be treated in the ſame Way. * 
he fifteenth ſort grows to be ſhrubby, and may be 
pagated by planting the Cuttings, in the Manner gireg 
for the Tree Houſeleek, and muſt alſo be houſed in fe 
and treated in the ſame Manner as hath been already dec 
for that ſort. | 

Theſe are all of them very ornamental Plants in the 
Green-houſe, and add greatly to the Variety, when ple 
amongſt other curious exotick Plants. 

The laſt twenty ſorts of Houſeleek are very hardy Plan 
which will thrive in the open Air in England, and my | 
eaſily propagated by Off-ſets or Branches, ' which will readi] 
take Root. Thoſe Kinds which trail on the Ground (, 
many of theſe do) will puſh out Roots from their Branc 
and thereby ſpread themſelves to a great Diſtance, Buy the 
thirtyſecond, thirtyfourth and thirtyfifth forts are-anyy 
Plants, which are only propagated 5 Seeds; but if thei 
Seeds are permitted to ſcatter on the Ground, the Plants vil 
come up in Autumn, and require no other Care, but to cle 
them from great Weeds, which, if permitted to grow amongf 
them, would overthrow and deſtroy the Plants, 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in the Gardens of ſome per. 
ſons who are curious in Botany; but are very rarely adnip 
ted into other Gardens; tho* they may be very ornament 
when rightly diſpoſed. For there are no Plants fo prope b 
plant on the Walls of Ruins, or other ruſtick Building, 
where they will thrive without any Trouble, and endure ty 
greateſt Drought, and are never injured by Froſts. And a 
there is a great Variety of Species, which differ greatly fon 
each other, not only in their Flowers, but alſo in the while 
Face of the Plants; fo they will afford an agreeable Vari, 
if they are properly diſpoſed. In planting of theſe Plant, 
there is no other Care required but to lay a little moiſt Ea 
on the Joints of the Walls or Buildings, where they are de- 
ſigned to grow, and therein to plant ſome of the Plants in 
ſmall Bunches, which will ſoon take Root, and in one 
Year's Time will ſpread to a conſiderable Diſtance. The 
beſt Seaſon for this Work is a little before Micbaclnat, that 
the Plants may be rooted before the hard Froſt comes en. 
The annual Kinds will alſo grow in the ſame Manner, and 
will ſhed their Seeds and maintain themſelves without any 
Trouble, when they are once fixed in the Place, Theſe 
ſorts will moſt of them grow from the Joints of Walls 
which are perpendicular, where ſcarce any other Plants will 
live; which renders them more valuable, eſpecially a they 
are ſo eaſily propagated. 

The eighteenth, twentyfifth and twentyſixth ſorts produce 
long Branches, which hang down from the Walls where they 
grow; therefore ſhould be diſpoſed near the Edges of Build- 
ings, or on the Tops of ruſtic Houſes, and near the vides, 

where they will trail, and make a pretty Appearance. 

The twentyeighth, twentyninth and thirtyſecond forts 
have the Appearance of the Stone-crop ; theſe have ſhort 
Branches, and ſmall Leaves, producing their Flowers on the 
Tops of the Shoots, which are ſeldom above three or four 
Inches high, but ſpread and form into cloſe large Bunches; 
and where they ſcatter their Seeds, if there is but a {ma 
Share of Earth, the Plants will come up, and multiply ſo 
as to cover the Top of a Houſe in a few Years. 

The ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twen- 
tyfirſt, twentyſecond, twentythird, twentyfourth, went)“ 
ſeventh, thirtieth, thirtyfirſt and thirtythird forts, gro u 
cloſe Heads, ſomewhat like the common Houſeleet, and are 
propagated by Off-ſets in the ſame Manner: Theſe may 
diſpoſed on the Tops of Walls and Buildings, term 
with the common ſorts of Houſeleek, where they will maks 
a pretty Diverſity, being very different in their Appearance, 
and producing a great Variety in their Flowers. 


SEED. The Sed of a Plant conſiſts of an Ende 
with its Coat or Cover. The Embryo, which contains Y 
whole Plant in Miniature, and which is called the . | 
Bud, is rooted in the Placenta or Cotyledon, which _—_ 
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wolucrum, and ſerves the ſame Purpoſes as the 
Coat 2 e. the Chorion and Amnis in Anka 
The Placenta or Cotyledon of a Plant is always double; 
ad in the Middle and common Centre of the two is a 
*: + or Speck, which is the Embryo or Plantule, This 
Tent being acted on, and moved by the Warnith of the 


the nutritious Juice from the Earth, and ſo grows 
2 ; and the requiſite Heat continuing, the Growth 
* g. a Pea or Bean being committed to the Ground, 
i (rſt found to cleave into two Parts, which are, as it were, 
* Leaves or Lobes of the Placenta; and in the Fiſſure 
wo e point, which ſhoots out a Root downwards, and a 
Nan upwards; the firſt ſpreading itſelf in the Soil to catch 
the Moiſture thereof ; and the latter mounting into the Air, 
and becoming the Stem or Body of the new Plant, 

It is very remarkable how the Plumule or future Stem 
ſhould always get uppermoſt, and the .Radicle or Root be 
turned downwards, and this too perpendicularly to the Ho- 
jizon : And not only this, but if, by any external Means, 
the Stem be diverted from this Perpendicular, and bent, 
for Inſtance, towards the Earth, inſtead of perſeyering in 
that Direction, it makes an Angle or Elbow, and redreſſes 


itſelf, 

1 ſame is obſerved in Trees, c. blown down, with 

their Roots, by the Wind ; or in thoſe planted in Pots, upon 

ing the Pot on one Side. 

Now the Szed from which a Plant ariſes, being the Plant 
ifelf in Miniature, tis eaſy to ſuppoſe, that if it be depoſited 
in the Ground with the Plumule perpendicularly upward, and 
the Radicle downward, the Diſpoſition ſhould be maintain'd 
in its future Growth, 

But it is known, that Seeds ſown either of themſelves, or 
by the Help of Man, fall at Random, or among an infinite 
Number of Situations of the Plumule, &c. the perpendicular 
one upwards is but one; ſo that in all the reſt, tis neceſſa- 
j the Stem and Root do each make a Bend, to be able the 
one to emerge directly upwards, the other downwards, Now 
what Force is it that effects this Change, which is certainly 
a Action of Violence? 

M. Dodart, who firſt took Notice of the Phænomenon, 
accounts for it by ſuppoſing the Fibres of the Stem of ſuch 
a Nature, as to contract and ſhorten by the Heat of the 
Sun, and lengthen by the Mojſture of the Earth; and, on 
the contrary, the Fibres of the Root to contract by the 
Moiſture of the Earth, and lengthen by the Heat of the 
Sun. 

On this Principle, when the Plantule is inverted, and the 
Root a-top, the Fibres of the Root being unequally expos'd 
to the Moiſture, viz. the lower Parts more than the upper, 
the lower will contract; and this Contraction be promoted 
by the lengthening of the upper from the Action of the Sun. 
The Conſequence whereof will be, the Roots recoiling, in- 
ſinuating farther into the Earth, and getting beneath the 
Body of the Seed. 

In a Word : The Earth draws the Root toward itſelf, and 
the Sun promotes its Deſcent : On the contrary, the Sun 
draws up the Plume, and the Earth, .in ſome meaſure, ſends 
it towards the ſame. 

M. De la Hire accounts for the ſame Perpendicularity, by 
only conceiving the Root to draw a coarſer and heavier 
juice; and the Stem a finer and more volatile one, In the 
Plantule therefore we may conceive a Point of Separation, 
ſuch as, that all on one Side, e. g. the radial Part, is un- 
— by the groſſer; and all on the other, by more ſubtile 

uices. 

If the Plantule then be inverted, and the Root a-top, as 
it ſtill imbibes the groſſer and heavier Juices, and the Stem 
the lighter 3 the Point of Separation being conceived as the 
fixed Point of a Lever, the Root muſt deſcend, and at the 
ſme Time that the volatile Juices imbibed by the Stem, 
tend to make it mount. Thus is the little Plant turned 


4 its fixed Point of Separation, until it be perfectly e- 
Tect. 

The Plant thus erected, M. Parent accounts for the Stem's 
continuing to riſe in the virtual Direction, thus: The nu- 
tritious Juice being arrived at the Extremity of a riſing 
Stalk, and there fixing into a vegetable Subſtance, the Weight 
of the Atmoſphere muſt determine it to fix in a virtual Poſi- 
tion; ſo that the Stalk will have acquired a new Part of Per- 
pendicularity over the reſt; juſt as in a Candle, which held 
any how obliquely to the Horizon, the Flame will ſtill con- 
linue vertical by the Preſſure of the Air. | | 
The new Drops of Juice that ſucceed, will follow the 
eme Direction; and as all together form the Stem, that 


Mt th co. th... truth. 


muſt of courſe be vertical, unleſs ſome particular Circum- 
ſtance intervene, Oe I + vs 

And, that whereas the Branches are likewiſe obſerved, as 
much as poſſible, to affect Perpendicularity ; inſomuch, that 
tho they be forced to ſhoot out of the Stem horizontally, 
yet in their Progreſs they erect themſelves: M. Parent ſolves 
this, from the vertical Tendency of the 8 up 
the Stem: For nf" being received in this Direion 
into the new tender Bud, finds, at firſt, little Reſiſtance z 
and afterwards, as the Branch grows firmer, it furniſhes a 
longer Arm of a Lever to act by, 


Mr. Aftrue accounts for the perpendicular Aſcent of the 
Stems, and their redreſſing themſelves when bent, on theſe 


two Principles : * | 
1. That the nutritious Juice ariſes from the Root to the 


Top in longitudinal Tubes, parallel to the Side of the 
Plant, which communicate either by themſelves, or by means 


of other horizontal Tubes, proceeding from the Circumfer- 


ence of the Plant, and terminated in the Pith, | 

2. That Fluids contained in Tubes, either parallel or ob- 
lique to the Horizon, gravitate on the lower Part of the 
Tubes, and not all on the upper. | 

From hence it eaſily follows, that in a Plant, poſited either 
obliquely or parallel to the Horizon, the nutritious Juice will 
act more on the lower Part of the Canals than the upper; 
and by that Means inſinuate more into the Canals commu- 
nicating therewith, and be collected more copiouſly there- 
in: Thus the Parts on the lower Side will act more on the 
lower Part, and will receive more Accretion( and be more 
nouriſhed than thoſe on the upper: The Conſequence where- 
of muſt be, that the Extremity of the Plant will be obliged 
to bend upward, 

The ſame Principle brings the Seed into its due Situation 
at firſt, In a Bean planted upſide down, the Plume and 
Radicle are eaſily perceived with the naked Eye, to ſhoot 
at firſt directly for about an Inch; but thenceforth they be- 
gin to bend, the one downward and the other upward. 

The two Placentulz or Cotyledones of a Seed, are, as it 
were, a Caſe to this little tender Plantule or Point, coverin 
it up, ſheltering it from Injuries, and feeding it from their 
own proper Subſtance ; which the Plantule receives and draws 
to itſelf, by an infinite Number of little Filaments or Rami- 
fications, called Funes Umbilicales, or Navel- ſtrings, which 
it ſends into the Body of the Placenta. 

Now when the Seed is committed to the Earth, the Pla- 
centa ſtill adheres to the Embryo for ſome time, guards it 
from the Acceſs of noxious Colds, Cc. and even prepares and 

rifies the cruder Juice the Plant is to receive from the 
Farth, by ſtraining it, &c. thro' its own Body. 

This it continues to do, till the Placentula being a little 
inured to its new Element, and its Root tolerably fixed in 
the Ground, and fit to abſorb the Juice thereof; it then pe- 
riſhes, and the Plant may be ſaid to be delivered ;. fo that 
Nature obſerves the ſame Method in Plants, contained in 
Fruits, as in Animals in the Mother's Womb. | 

It is very ſurprizing, how many ſorts of Seeds will conti- 
nue good for ſeveral Years, and retain their growing Facul- 
ty : whereas, many other ſorts will not grow when they are 
more than one Year old; which is, in a great meaſure, ow- 
ing to their abounding more or leſs with Oil, and the Tex- 
ture of their outward Covering. As for Example ; the Seeds 


of Cucumbers, Melons and Gourds, which have thick, horny 


Coverings, do continue good eight ot ten Years ; and Ra- 
diſh, Turnip, Rape, &c. with other oily Seeds (whoſe Coats, 
though they are not ſo hard and cloſe as the others) yet a- 
bounding with Oil, the Seeds will keep good three or four 
Years : Whereas the Seeds of Parſley, Carrots, Parſnips, and 
moſt other umbelliferous Plants, whoſe Seeds are, for the 
moſt part, of a warm Nature, do loſe their growing Faculty 
often in one Year, but do ſeldom remain good longer than 
two Years, But all Sorts of Seeds are preſerved beſt, if kept 
in the Pods or Huſks wherein they grew, So that whoever 
would ſend Seeds to a diſtant Country, ſhould always take 
Care they are full ripe before they are gathered, and that 
they are preſerved in their Pods or Huſks, and not ſhut up 


too cloſely from the Air, which is abſolutely neceſſaty to 


N the Principle of Vegetation in the Sed, (tho' in 
a leſs Degree) as to nouriſh Plant when germinated; as 
I found by trying the following Experiment, viz. Having 
ſaved a Parcel of freſh Seeds of ſeveral Kinds, as Lettuce, 


Parſley, Onions, &c. I took a Parcel of each Kind and put 


into Glaſs Phials; theſe I down cloſe, and ſealed 


hermetically, then put them up in a Trunk : The other 
Parts of the ſame Seeds I put into Bags, and hung them up 
in a dry Room, where they remained a whole Year: and in 
the following Spring I took out à Part of each Parcel of 
Seeds from the Phials, as _ the Bags, and ſowed them 
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at the ſame Time, and upon the ſame Bed, where they had 
an equal Advantage of Sun, Air, &c, The Conſequence 
of this was, almoſt all the Seeds which I took out of the Bags 
grew extremely well ; butthoſe which were kept in the Phials 
did not one come up: After which I ſow'd the remaining 
Part of the Seeds in the Phials, but had not one ſingle Plant 


from the whole; whereas thoſe preſerved in the Bags grew . 


very well both the ſecond and third Years, And this Expe- 
riment was afterwards try'd by one of my particular Friends, 
with whom the Effect was the ſame as with me. So that 
thoſe Perſogs who ſend Seeds to a diſtant Country, ſhould ne- 
ver put them up in Glaſſes, as hath by ſome unſkilful Perſons 
been directed, ; 

The Earth, which is the natural Nurſe to all Seeds, will 
preſerve them much longer than any other Body, provided 
they are buried ſodeep as to be beyond the Influence of Sun 
and Showers, whereby they are prevented from vegetating. 
T have known Seeds of ſeveral Plants remain buried three 
Feet deep above twenty Years, and when turn'd up to the 
Air have grown as well as freſh Seeds ; and a particular Friend 
of mine, ſhew'd me a Spot of Ground which was cover'd 
with Corn-ſallet, the Seeds of which he aſſured me had been 
buried thirty-two Years in that Place; and when turn'd up 
again to the Air, were as productive as new Seeds, 


A Method for raiſing ſuch Seeds which have hard Coats or Shells 
ſurrounding them, and that have been judged very difficult, if 
not impoſſible, to be raiſed in England. 


In the Year 1724. I had a Parcel of freſh Cocoa-Nuts 
given me, which was brought over from Barbadves : Part of 
theſe Nuts I diveſted of their outward Coat or Husk, and 
the other Part I left intire, as I receiv'd them, 

Both theſe Parcels I planted in large Pots, fill'd with good 
freſh Earth, and plunged the Pots into Hot-beds made of 
Tanners-bark, giving them gentle and frequent Waterings, 
as the Earth in the Pots ſeem'd to require ; but not one out 
of the whole Number had made any Attempt to ſhoot, as I 
could perceive z and upon taking them out of the Pots, I 
found they were rotten. 

About four Months after I receiv'd another freſh Parcel 
of Cocoa-Nuts from Barbadoes, which I treated in another 
Manner : from Part of theſe I cut off the Outer-Coat or 
Husk, and the other Part I left intire, as before : but ſup- 
poſing it was owing to my planting the other Parcel in Pots, 
that they did not ſucceed, I made a freſh Hot-bed (with 
Horſe-dung) and cover'd it over with freſh Earth about 
eighteen Inches thick, in which I planted the Nuts ; obſery- 
ing, as before, to ſupply- it with convenient Moiſture, as alſo 
to keep the Hot-bed in an equal Temper of Heat which I 
was guided to do by a Thermometer, graduated for the Uſe of 
Hot-beds ; but, with all my Care, I had no better Suc- 
ceſs than before, not one of the Nuts making any Eſſay to- 
wards ſhooting. 

The Year following, I had another Parcel of Cocoa-Nuts 
given me, which conſidering of my former ill Succeſs, I plant- 
ed in a different manner, as follows: | 

Having a Hot-bed, which had been lately made with 
Tanners-bark, and which was fill'd with Pots of Exotick 
Plants, I removed two of the largeſt Pots, which were 
2 in the Middle of the Bed; and opening the Tanners- 

rk under the Place where the two Pots ſtood, I placed the 
two Cocoa- Nuts therein, laying them Side-ways, to prevent 
the Moiſture (which might deſcend from the Pots) from en- 
tering the Hole at the Baſe of the Fruit, and thereby rot the 
ſeminal Plant upon its firſt germinating. 

I then cover'd the Nuts over with the Bark two or three 
Inches thick, and placed the two Pots over them in their 
former Station. ä | 

In this Place I let the Nuts remain for ſix Weeks ; when 
removing the two Pots, and uncovering the Nuts, I found 
them both ſhot from the Hole in the Baſe of the Fruit an Inch 
in Length, and from the other End of the Fruit were ſeveral 
Fibres emitted two or three Inches in Length. 

Upon finding them in ſuch a Forwardneſs, I took them 
out of the Bark, and planted them in large Pots, fill'd with 

ood freſh Earth; plunging the Pots down to the Rims in 

anners-bark, and covering the Surface of the Earth in the 
Pots half an Inch with the ſame ; ſoon after which, the 
young Shoots were above two Inches long, and continued to 
thrive very well. | 

I communicated this Method to ſome of my Acquaintance, 
who have try'd it with the ſame Succeſs, and if the Nuts 
are freſh, ſcarce any of them miſcarry, 

This led me to try, if the ſame Method would ſucceed as 


well with other hard-ſhell'd Exotick Seeds 5 which I could 


. Muſcari. 


— 


not, by any Method I had before try'd, | "by OW 3 as th 


manni or —_— Bean, with ſeveral others ; and 1 l 
ure and expeditious Way to raiſe any ing 


For the Heat and Moiſture (which are abſolute] 
ſary to promote Vegetation) they here enjoy in an Wunde 
regular Manner: The Tanners-bark (if right] = a ang 
keeping near an Equality of Heat for fix Mouths * 
Water which deſcends from the Pots, when they * 
ed, is by the Bark detain'd from being too ſoon dich. 
which canngt be obtain'd in a common Hot-bed, the Pated, 
inſuch being work'd away by the Water, and thereb 
ing the Seeds often deſtitute of Moiſture. lar 
Some of theſe Seeds I have had ſhoot in a Fortnight's t 
which, I am inform'd, would not have ſo done in a Ms 
in their natural Soil and Climate. | * 
I have alſo found this to be an excellent Method to reſto 
Orange (or — other Exotick) Trees, which have ſuffer; 
a tedious Paſlage, in being too long out of the Gans 
inſomuch that I recover'd two Orange-trees, which had Wi. 
ten Months without either Earth or Water. 


Having thus ſet down the general Definition of a Seeq 
an Explanation of the Manner how Seeds vegetate ; as 40 
Method how to raiſe ſuch exotick Seeds as have hard Coy . 
which will not vegetate in the ſame eaſy manner, 28 mol 
other ſorts do; it may not be amiſs to add in this place x 
Table of the ſeveral Sorts of Seeds which are uſually (yy 
in the Engliſb Gardens, and to diſtinguiſh the Sorts whig 
will keep good but a ſhort Time out of the Ground, fron 
thoſe which, if well ſaved, and carefully preſerved, vl 
grow, if kept ſome Years before they are ſown, 

The firſt Claſs of Seeds which I ſhall enumerate, i; d 
thoſe which ſhould be ſown in the Autumn, ſoon after 
are ripe z otherwiſe many of them will not ſucceed, 1 
— of 7 will — 4 remain in the Ground a whb 

aſon, if they are kept out of the Ground ti | 
that a full Year is thereby loſt : 9 


Adonis or Flos Adonis, ſee Adonis. 
Alexanders or Aliflanders, ſee Smyrnium. 
Anemony er Windflower, ſee Anemone. 
Angelica, 
Arſmart the Eaſtern Sort, ſee Perſicaria, 
Aſh-keys, ſee Fraxinus, 
Aſphodel or Kingſpear, ſee Aſphodelus, 
Auricula, 
Beech-maſt, /ze Fagus. 
Biſhopſweed ſee Ammi. 
Chriſtopher- herb, ſee Chriſtophoriana. 
Ciceli, ſee Myrrhis. 
Colchicum or Baſtard-ſaffron, 
Cornſallet, ſee Valerianella. 
Cornflag /ee Gladiolus, 
Crocus, | 
Crown Imperial, ſee Corona Imperialis. 
Fennel-grant, ſee Ferula. 
Flo wer- de- luce, ſee Iris. 
Fraxinellaa. 
Fritillaria or Chequered Tulip. 
Gentian, ſee Gentiana. 
Ground-pine, ſee Champæpytis. 
Hares-ear, ſee Bupleurum, 
Hart-wort, ſee Bupleurum and Seſeli. 
Hogs-fennel, ſee Peucedanum. 
Hornbeam, ſee Carpinus. 
Hyacinth, ſee Hyacinthus. 
Juniper, ſee Juniperus. 
Laſerwort, ſee Laſerpitium, 
Lily, ſee Lilium. 
Lily, Aſphodel, ſee Lilio- Aſphodelus, 
Lily Hyacinth, ſee Lilio-Hyacinthus. 
Lily Narciſſus, ſee Lilio- Narciſſus, 
Lovage, ſee Liguſticum. 
Mandrake, ſee Mandragora, 
Maple tree, ſee Acer. 
Maſterwort, ſee Imperatoria and Aſtrantia. 
ys ſee Mercurialis. 

oly. | 


Narciſſus or Daffodil, 

Oak ſee Quercus, | 
Oak of Jeruſalem, ſee Chenopodium. _ 
I 
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e- flower, ſee Pulſatillea. 

a ze Pæonia. 
Fe ok fee Primula Veris. 
Ranunculus or Crowfoot. 
camphires ſee Crithmum. 
Scurvy-8rals, ſee Cochlearia, 
Seſeli or Sermountain, Fx Siler, 
gnow-drop, ſee Narciſſo-lucoium. 
dow bread, ſce Cyclamen. 
Spiderwort, /ee halangium. 
Spignel , jo eum. 4 
Star of thlehem, fee Ornithogalum. 

yes-acre, ſee Delphinium. 
Tulip, ſee ulipa. 1 
Turnſole, ſee Heliotropium. 
Yew-tree, ſee Mus. 


African Id, ſee Tagetes. 
Agrimony, ſee Agrimonia, 

Alkanet, ſee Anchuſa. | 
Amaranthoides or Globe- Amaranthus, 
Aniſe, ſce Aniſum. 

Aſparagus or Spearage. 

Balſamina, ſee Balſamina. 

Baſil, ſee Ocymum. 

Baſtard-ſaffron, ſee Carthamus, 
Bay-tree, " Laurus, 

Bean, ſee Faba, 

Beet, ſee Beta, 

Blue-bottle, ſee Cyanus, 

Borrage, ſee _ 
Buckwheat, i agopyrum. 
Bugloſs, ſee Bugloſſum. h 
Canterbury-bell, ſee Campanula. 


Cara way, ſee Carum. 


Carnation, 5. Caryophyllus. 


Carrot, ſee Daucus. 

Caterpillar, ſee Scorpioides. , 
Celery, ſee Apium. 

Chervil, ſee Chærophyllum. 
Cheſnut, ſee Caſtanea. 
Chickling-pea, ſee Cicer. 
Clary, ſee Horminum. 
Columbine, ſee Aquilegia. 
Coriander, /ee Coriandrum. 
Cranesbill, ſee Geranium. 
Creſs, ſee Naſturtium. 
Cummin, ſee Cuminum. 
Cypreſs, ſee Cupreſſus. 
Dames-violet, ſee Heſperis. 
Everlaſting-pea, ſee Lathyrus. 
Fennel, ſee Fœniculum. 
fennel-flower, Fe Nigella. 
Fenugreek, ſee Fœnum Græcum. 
Finochia, ſee Fœniculum. 
Fir, ſee Abies. 
French-honeyſcukle, fee Hedy ſarum. 
French-marygold, ſee Tagetes. 
Goats-rue, ſee Galega. 
Globe-thiftle, ſce Echinopus. 


Gromwel or Gray-mil, ſee Lithoſpermum, 


Henbane, ſee Hyoſcyamus. 
Hemp, ſee Cannabis. 
Hollyhock, ſee Malva-roſea. 
Hyſſop, ſee Hyſſopus. 
Indian-pepper, ſee Capſicum, 
Kidney-bean, ſee Phaſeolus. 
Larch-tree, ſee Larix. 
Larkſpur, ſee Delphinium. 
Lavender, ſee Lavendula. 
urel, ſee Lauroceraſus. | 
ek, ſee Porrum. 
Lentil, ſee Lens. 
Love-apple, ſee Lycoperſicon. 
Lupine, ſee Lupinus, 
Lychnis or Catchfly. 
Mad--apple, ſee Melongena. 
Mallow the Venetian, ſee Ketmia. 


Marjoram, ſee Majorana, 


In the next Claſs I ſhall enumerate thoſe Sorts of Seeds, 
which are beſt the firſt Spring after they are ſaved, many of 
which will not grow, if they are kept longer; ſo that who- 
erer deals in Seeds, ſhould deſtroy the Seeds they have re- 
maining after the Seaſon is over, and not ſell them to impoſe 
on their Dealers to the great Loſs of their Crops, nor keep 
them to mix with new Seeds, as is too often practiſed, 


Marvel of Peru, ſee Jalapa, 
Marygold, /ce Cache 

Millet, /ce Milium. 

Mullein, ſee Verbaſcum. 
Moth-mullein, ſee Blattaria, 

Navew, ſee Napus, 

Oil-nut or Palma Chriſti, ſee Ricinus, 
Roman-nettle, ſee Urtica, 

Onion, ſee Cepa. 


Orach, ſee Atriplex. 


Origany, ſee Origanum. 
Panic, jd rcp 
Parſley, ſee Apium. 
Parſnip, ſce Paſtinaca. 
Peaſe, ſee Piſum. 
2 ee * 

ink, ſee Caryophyllus. 
— 5 ſee Papav 4 
Purſlain, ſee Portulaca. 
32 ce Raphanus. 

ape, ſee Napus. 
Rue, fe Ruta. 
Savory, ſee Satureia. 
Scabious, ſee Scabioſa. 
Skirret, ſee Siſarum. 
Snails, ſee Medica. 
Snapdragon, ſee Antirrhinum. 
Spinarch, /e Spinarchia. 
Stock Gilly-flower, ſee Leucoium. 
Succory, 2 Cichorium. 
Sun- flower, ſee Corona - ſolis. 
Thyme, ſee Thymus. 
* ce Nicotiana. 
Trefoil, ſee Trifolium. 
Turnep, ſee Rapa. 
Venus Looking-glaſs, ſee Campanula. 
Venus Navelwort, ſee Omphalodes. 


Vetch, ſee Vicia. 
Woad, ſee Iſſatis. 
Walflower, ſee Leucoium. 


The next Claſs of Seeds are ſuch as may be kept two 
Years, and will not be the worſe, provided they are well 
ſaved. Tho' theſe are equally good for Uſe the iſt Year, 


Amaranthus or Flower-gentle. | 
Citrul or Water-melon, ſee Anguria. 
Cabbage, /ce Braſſica. 

Clover, %e Trifolium. 

Colliflower, ſee Braſſica. 

Convolvulus or Bind weed. 

Endive, ſee Endivia. 

Flax, ſee Linum. a 
Indian Flowering- reed, ſee Cannacorus. 
La-lucern, /e Medica. 

Lavender, ſee Lavendula, 

Lettuce, ſee Lactuca. 

Melilot, ſee Melilotus. 

Muſtard, ſee Sinapi. 

Sorrel, ſee Acetoſa. 


The third Claſs of Seeds are ſuch as may be kept three 
Years or more, and will grow very well afterward, provided 
they are well ſaved; and ſome of the Sorts are generally pre- 
ferred-for being three Years old, particularly the Cucumber 
and Melon Seeds; becauſe when the Seeds are new, the 
Plants grow too vigorous, and produce a ſmall Quantity of 
Fruit : but it is not proper to keep theſe longer than three 
Years, notwithſtanding they will grow at eight or nine 
Years old ; becauſe when the Seeds are old, the Plants will 
be weak, and the Fruit which they produce will be ſmall ; 


Amaranthus or Flower-gentle. 

Cabbage, ſee. Braſſica. 

Cedar of Libanus, ſee Cedrus, if kept in the Cones, 
Cucumber, ſee Cucumis. 

Gourd, fee Cucurbita, 

Lettuce, ſee Lactuca. 

Melon, ſee Melo. 


Pumpio, ſee Pepo. 


Savoy, ſee Braffica, 


mnel or Squaſh, ſee Melopepo 50. 
Water Melon, ſee A . 


| The following is a Liſt of ſuch Seeds, as do frequently re- 
main in the Earth a whole Year, eſpecially if they are ſown 
in the Spring of the Year z ſo that whenever the Plants do 
| not. 
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not come up the firſt Year, the Ground ſhould remain un- of theſe Parts will corrupt and decay the Sceds in a 


diſturbed till the following Spring, (but muſt be kept clear 
from Weeds) when the Plants will come up: 


Adonis or Flos Adonis, 
Alaternus. 
Alexanders, ſee Smyrniam. 
Angelica, ſee Valerianella. | 
Corn-fallet Fennel, ſee Fœniculum. 
Fraxinella or white Dittany. 
Grom-well or Gray-mill, ſee Lithoſpermum. 
Hareſear, ſee Bupleurum, 
Hartwort, ſee Bupleurum. 
Hawthorn, ſee Meſpilus. 
Hogs-fennel, ſee Peucedanum, 
Holly, fee Aquifolium. 
uniper, ſee — 

ſerwort, ſee Laſerpitium. 
Lovage, ſei Liguſticum. : 
Maple ſee Acer. 2 
Maſterwort, ſee Aſtrantia. 
Mercury, ſee Mercurialis. 

oly. 
My, ſee Pœonia. 
Seſeli or Sermountain, ſee Siler. 
Spignel, ſce Meum. 
Staves-acre, ſee Delphinium. 
Turnſole, ſee Heliotropium, 
Yew, ſee Taxus, 


If the Seeds mentioned in this Lift are ſown after they are 
ripe, many of the Sorts will come up the 8 
but whenever they fail ſo to do, there will*be no Danger of 
their growing the following Vear, provided the Seeds were 

ood ; therefore People ſhould not deſpair of them the firſt 
car, Moſtof the Unbel Plants have this Property of 
remaining in the Ground feveral Months, and ſometimes a 
whole Year, before the Plants appear ; therefore they ſhould 
be managed accordingly, by ſowing their Seeds on a Border, 
which can be ſuffered to remain undiſturbed till the Plants 
come up. There are ſome particular ſorts of Seeds, which 
T have known remain in the Ground eighteen Months, and 
Sometimes two Years ; after Which Time the Plants have 
come up very well; of theſe Sorts are the Morina, Tribulus 
terreſtris, Staveſacre, Mercury, and ſome others ; but as 
they do not conſtantly remain fo long in the Ground, fo there 
can be no Certainty of the Time when the Plants will ap- 
ar, | 

The Rules here laid down, concerning the Length of 
Time which Seeds may be kept out of the Ground, and 
prove good, will in general be found true, being drawn up 
from ſeveral Years Experience, having taken Notes every 
Year from the Times of ſowing great Varieties of Seeds, to 
the Appearance of the Plants above Ground. And in this, 
I have obſerved ſuch Oddneſs in the Growth of Seeds, as is 
not to be accounted for; as that of ſowing Seeds of the 
ſame Plant for two or three Years ſucceſſively, and not 
having had one Plant ariſe ; and the fourth Yeat from the 
remaining Part of the Seeds, I have had ſome Plants come 
up, notwithſtanding the Age of the Seeds, At other times 
it has happened, that ſome Seeds have grown the ſame Spring 
they were ſown, and a great Part of them have remained in 
the Ground till the following Autumn, when the Plants have 
come up; ſo that there have been two different Crops, from 
the ſame ſowing. 

T have alſo tried many Experiments in keeping of Seeds, 
and find the beſt Method to preſerve them good, is to keep 
them in moderate Temperature of Warmth, where they 
may not ſuffer from any Inclemencies in the outward Air, 
nor have too much Wartath, which will exhale the Moifture 
too freely, and cauſe the Seeds to decay ſooner than they 
otherwiſe would do, This is well known to moſt People 
who cultivate Melons ; who, when their Seeds are new, 
which would occaſion the Plants being too vigorous, arid 
therefore not fo fruitful, put them into the inner Pocket of 
their Breeches, which are in conſtant Wear, where they keep 
them for ſix Weeks or two Months before they fow them ; 
which will weaken the Seeds, as much as two Years longer 
W in the ordinary Way. 0 

All Sorts of Seeds will keep much longer in their Pods, or 
outer Coverings, where they can be thus preſerved; becauſe 
the Covering not only preſerves them from the Injuries of 
the outward Air, but if the Seeds are not ſeparated from them, 
they ſupply them with Nouriſhment, and thereby keep them 

plump and fair. But the Seeds of all foft Fruits, fuch as 
' Cucumbers, Melons, &c. muſt be cleanſed from the Fruit 
and Mucilage which furrounds them; otherwiſe the rotting 


time, . ſhore 
When Seeds are gathered, it ſhould always be dons in 
Weather, when there is no Moiſture upon them; and &y 
they ſhould be —_ up in Bags, (eſpecially thoſe which Ver 
min eat) in a dry Room; in which Situation they will keep 
good, longer than if they were more cloſely ſhut up, and 
Air excluded from them, - 
There are but few People ſo curious as a ſhould be. 
faving of their Seeds: ſome, for want of Judgment. 0 
not diſtinguiſh the beſt Plants of their Kinds, to let grow 
for Seeds; and others out of Covetouſneſs, to fave x great 
uantity of Seeds, frequently let a whole Spot of, Ground, 
filled with any particular Sort of Plants, run up to $eeg 6 
that the good and bad Plants are faved indifferently, which i 
the Occaſion of the general Complaint of the Baines 9 
the Seeds which are commonly vended, and is what the 
Dealers in Seeds ſhould endeavour to remedy, + 
In the Tables here ſubjoined, I have given the comme 
Engliſh Names of the Seeds, oppoſite to which I haye adde 
the Latin Names, that the Reader may with Eaſe turn w 
the ſeveral Articles in the Dictionary; where each Sort h 
„ treated of, and Directions are given for thay 
anagement, 


SEGMENT-LEAVES, are Leaves of Plants diyidg 
or cut into many Shreds. | 


A SEMINARY, is a Seed-plot, which is adapted or @ 
apart for the ſowing of Seeds. Theſe are of different Na. 
tures and Magnitudes, according to the ſeveral Plants in- 
tended to be raiſed therein, If it be intended to raiſe Tin« 
ber or Fruit-Trees, it muſt be proportionably large to the 
Quantity of Trees deſigned, and the Soil ſhould be careful 
adapted to the various Sorts of Trees. Without ſuch a Pd 
as this, every Gentleman is obliged to buy, at every Tun, 
whatever Trees he may want to repair the Loſſes he ny 
ſuſtain in his Orchard, Wilderneſs, or larger Plantation; 
ſo that the Neceſſity of ſuch a Spot of Ground will eafiyy 
perceiv'd by every one. But as I have already given Dir 
ons for the preparing the Soil, and ſowing the Seeds in fc 
a Seminary, under the Article of Nurſery, I ſhall not tat 
it in this Place, but refer the Reader to that Article. 

It is alſo as neceſſary for the Support of a curious. Fhvn- 
Garden, to have a Spot of Ground ſet apart for the ſowing 
of all Sorts of Seeds of choice Flowers, in order to obtaig 
new Varieties ; which is the only Method to have 2 fine 
Collection of valuable Flowers; as alſo for the ſowing of al 
Sorts of biennial Plants, to ſucceed thoſe which decay in the 
Flower-Garden ; ſo that the Borders may be annually r- 
pleniſh'd, which without ſuch a Seminary could not be 
well done. 

This Seminary ſhould be fituated at ſome Diſtance from 
the Houſe, and be intirely incloſed either with a Hedge, 
Wall, or Pale, and kept under Lock and Key, that all Ve- 
min may be kept out, and that it may not be expoſed to il 
Comers and Goers, who, many times, do Miſchief before 
they are aware of it. As to the Situation, Soil, and Man- 
ner of preparing the Ground, it has been already mention'd 
under the Article of Nurſery, and the particular Account 
of raiſing each Sort of Plant, being directed under ther pro- 
per Heads, it would be needleſs to repeat it here. 


SEMIFISTULAR FLOWERS, are ſuch whoſe upper 


Part reſembles a Pipe, cut off obliquely, as in Ariſſolich ot 
Birth-wort, 


SEMINAL LEAVES, are two plain, ſoft, and undi- 
vided Leaves, that firft ſhoot forth from the greateſt Part of 
all ſown Seeds; which Leaves are very different from thoſe 
of the ſucceeding Plant in Size, Figure, Surface, and Poli- 
tion, f 


SEMINIFEROUS, Bearing or producing Seed. 


SENECIO, [fo call'd of Seneſcere, 
cauſe in a hot Climate or Weather it 4c of 
rows old, and the Seed afterwards repreſents the Heads 
d Men. It is alſo call 'd Erigeron, of ip, in the fn. 
and yipaw, to wax old ; q. d. the Old Man of the Spring 3 the 
caufe it flouriſhes in Winter, 'and ſo becomes old in as 
Spring. It is alſo call'd Herba Pappa, becauſe its 
very downy] Groundſel. 


The Characters are; 


II hatha floſculus Flower, conſſfling 
into ſeveral Segments, fitting on the Tele, 


Lat. 15 wax old, be- 
£68, fouriſhes, and 


3 ; divided 
many Florets Pd | in an 
Empalement, 
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E 1 , afterwards becoming of a conical Figure : the Embryo 
Leiederdi becomes a Seed, furniſs'd with Down z at which 
ofthe Empalement is refex'd, to make way for the Seeds to 


2 


The Species are; K 5 
1. SENEC10 minor vulgaris, C. B. P. Common Ground- 


11 We | a 
SENECIO Africanus arboreſcens, olio ſerrato. Boerb. 
bu. African Tee Groundſel, Aich a ſerrated Leaf. 
' S8nec1o Virginianus arboreſcens, atriplicis folio, Par. 
Bit. Virginian Groundſel- Tree, with an Orach Leaf. 


The firſt Sort here mention'd is one of the moſt common 
Weeds upon Dunghills, old Walls, and Gardens, that we 
have in England; fo that inſtead of cultivating it, it re- 
quires ſome Pains to deſtroy it in Gardens: for if it be ſuf- 
{e;'d to ſeed in a Garden, (which it ſoon will do, if permit- 
ted to ſtand) it will be very difficult to extirpate it. This is 
ſometimes uſed in Medicine; but its chief Uſe in England 
1s tO feed Birds, 

l The ſecond Sort grows to a Shrub of ſeven or eight Feet high, 
and produces its Flowers, in dummer and Autumn, at the Extre- 
mity of the Branches, in Bunches; which, tho? of no great 
Beauty, yet ſerves to add to the Variety of Exotick Plants in 
the Green-houſe. This Plant may be propagated by planting 
the Cuttings, during any of the Summer Months, in a Bed 
of freſh rich Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade them un- 
til they have taken Root; after which they will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds until 

, when they ſhould be taken up carefully, and plant- 
ed into Pots fill'd with light rich Earth, and placed in a 
ſhady Situation until they have taken Root ; after which 
they may be removed to a more open Situation, where they 

may remain till the latter End of October; when they ſhould 
be removed into the Green-houſe, placing them in the coldeſt 
Part thereof; for they only require to be ſhelter'd from ſe- 
rere Froſt, and muſt have as much free Air as poſſible in 
mild Weather; and be after refreſh'd with Water: in Sum- 
ner they may be expoſed with Myrtles, Oleanders, and other 
hardy Enxotick Plants, where they will add to the Variety. 

The third Sort doth grow to be a large woody Shrub, a- 
bout ten or twelve Feet high, but is hardly to be train'd up 
into a regular Figure; for the Branches are produced ſo irre- 
eularly, that it makes but an indifferent Figure in a Gar- 
den; but it being a hardy Shrub, it is often preſerved by 
ſuch as are curious in colleCting the various Sorts of hardy 
Plants, 

This may be propagated by planting Cuttings, taken from 
the tender Wood, in the Spring of the Year, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken Root ; after 
which they muſt be carefully kept clear from Weeds, which 
is all the Management my will require until the ſucceeding 
Spring, when they ſhould be tranſplanted either into the 
Places where they are deſign'd to grow, or into a Nurſery, 
where they ma train'd up another Seaſon ; tho? it is t 
beft Way to plant them where they are to remain, when 
they are taken from the Bed where they were raiſed, be- 
cauſe theſe Plants are with Danger removed, when they are 
grown very woody. 

The bel Time to remove them is in the Beginning of 
April, juſt before they ſhoot; and they ſhould be placed in 
2 light Soil, and a warm Situation, where they will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Vinters without any Shelter; but 


in very ſharp Winters they are ſometimes deſtroy' d. This 


Shrub produces its Flowers in October, which, although not 
very beautiful, yet are eſteem'd by ſome, for their coming 
ſo late in the Seaſon. 


SENNA, [ſo call'd of Sana, Lat. Healthy, becauſe its 
Leaves reſtore Health.] 


The Characters are; | 


The Flower for the moft part conſiſts of five Leaves, which 
are placed orbicularly, and do expand in form of a Roſe ; the 
Pointal afterwards becomes à plain, incurved, bivalve Pod, 
re is full of Seeds, each being ſeparated by a double thin 


ane, 


The Species are 
1. SENNA Halica, foliis obtuſis. C. B. P. Italian Senna, 
vith blunt-pointed Leaves. | 
2. SENNA Americana, Liguſtri folio.. Plum. American 
2 with 2 1 i d. B. P. Alex 
„ SENNA Alexandrina, olus acutis. C. B. P. - 
adian Senna, with 13 Leaves. | 


„ conſiſting .of one Leaf, and divided into many 


— — 


* — 


The two firſt Species ate preſery'd in ſeveral curious Gar- 
dens in England; but the third Sort, which is that uſed in 
Medicine, is at preſent very rare in this Country. 

+ Theſe Plants may be 2 by ſowing their Seeds up- 
on a Hot- bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, 241 be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots, fill'd 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a new Hot - bed, 
obſerving to water them and ſhade them until they have 
taken Root; after which they ſhould have Air admitted to 
them, by raifing the Glaſſes in Proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, and the Bed in which they are placed; you 
muſt alſo obſerve to refreſh them with Water from time to 
time, as the Earth in the Pots ſhall require; and when the 
Roots of the Plants have fill'd the Pots, they ſhoukl be ſhift- 
ed into other Pots a Size larger, obſerving to take off the 
Roots which are matted round the Outſide of the Ball of 
Earth next the Pot, and then fill up the Pots with the ſame 
freſh Earth, and plunge them into the Hot-bed again, giv- 
ing them Air. and Water in Proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon, and the Bed in which they are placed ; in this 
Manner they muſt be treated until Autumn, when they 
muſt be remoyed into the Stove, and plunged into, the Bark- 
bed, where, during the inter Seaſon, they muſt be care- 
fully preſerved, refreſhing them with Water every three or 
four Days, according as the Earth in the Pots dries. This 
Stove ſhould be kept above temperate Heat in inter, 
otherwiſe the Plants will not live therein; The Summer 
following, the two firſt Species will flower, and produce 
Seed; but the third Sort doth ſeldom flower ſo young; 
however, in a few Years, if it be rightly managed, it will 
produce both Flowers and Seeds. | 


SENNA-SPURIA, Baſtard-Senna. 


Doctor Tournefort, in his Method, makes the Character 
of Senna to have a flat Pod, for the moſt part incurved ; and 
the Character of Caſſia to have ſwelling Pods, and the Seeds 
ſurrounded with Pulp; ſo that there are many Plants, which 
agree in the Flower, and outward Appearance, with the 
Caſſia and Senna, that by this Method are removed from 
them ; therefore Dr. Herman has given the Name of Senna- 
Spuria to theſe Plants, t 


The Characters of which are; 555 
It hath an irregular rofſaceous Flower, (which ſomewhat re- 
ſembles a Butter fly- Flower ) whoſe Pointal afterwards becomes 
4 Pod, having for the moſt part two Rows of Seeds, 


The Species are; 


I. SENNA-SPURIA Americana minor herbacea, plerumgue 
hexaphylla, folio obtuſo. Houft. Small American herbaceous 
Baſtard-Senna, having for the moſt part ſix obtuſe Pinnæ; 
or Wings, on each Leaf. 

2. SENNA-SPURIA Americana herbacea, ore gravi, orobi 
7 — mucronatis & hirſutis. Haut. Stinking her- 
baceous American Baſtard-Senna, with Leaves like the Por- 
tugal Bitter-Vetch, which are pointed and hairy. 

3. SENNA-SPURIA Americana fruteſcens, foliis mucronatis 
glabris minoribus, ſiliguis teretibus, duplici ſeminum ordine fe- 
tis, Houſt, Shrubby American Baſtard-Senna, with the leaſt 
ſmooth pointed Leaves, and taper. Pods, containing two 
Rows of Seeds. rn " 

4. SENNA-SPURIA Americana, plerumgue bexaphylla, flore 
magno, filiqud pentagond alatd. Houſt. American Baſtard-Sen- 
na, for the moſt part having fix'Wings to the Leaf, a large 
Flower, and a five-cornered winged Pod, | 

5. SENNA-SPURIA Americara herbacea, orobi Pannonici 
foliis rotundioribus, flore parvo, filiguis erectis. Hout. Ame- 
rican herbaceous Baſtard- Senna, with rounder Portugal bit- 
ter-vetch Leaves, a ſmall Flower, and an erect Pod. ' 

6. SENNA-SPURIA Americana arborea villoſa, foliis latis 
mucronatis, ſiliguis articulatis. Heut. Hoary American tree- 
_ Baſtard-Senna, with broad pointed Leaves, and jointed 
; ods. . . 

7. SENNA-SPURIA Americana arborea, ſiliguis compreſs 
anguſiis longiſſimis pendulis. Houſt. American tree-like 
ſtard-Senna, with narrow flat Pods, which are very long, 
and hang downward. Hy : | 

8. SENNA-SPURIA Americana tetraphylla herbacea procum- 
bens, filiquis hirſutts. Houſt. American four-leav'd herbace- 
ous trailing Baſtard-Senna, with hairy Pods, | 

9. SENNA-SPURIA Americana, filigud multiplici, folits 


herbe mimoſe. Ho. American Baſtard-Senna with many 
ike t Bhs 


Pods, and Leaves hoſe of the Senſitive Plant. 


10. SENNA-SPURIA Americana fruteſcens, mimoſe follis, 
flore parvo, filiquis. hir ſutis, breviſſimis pediculis inſidentibus. 
Houft, Shrubby American * with Leaves REY 
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thoſe of the genſitive Plant, à ſmall Flower, and hairy Pods 
growing on ſhort Footſtalka. WY ö 

11. SENNA-SPURIA' Ampricana” fruteſcens 32 
fore maximo, ſiliquis glabris. Haut Shrubby and trailing 
American Baſtard-Senna, with a large Flower, and ſmooth 
Pods. . | $014. 1 ps - , 
12. SENNA-SPURTA Americana minima 2 — 
rum pinnis ſubrotumdit, glabra. Hout. The leaſt trailing 
American Baſtard-Senna, with roundiſh Wings to the Leaves, 
which are ſmooth, 1 2 n 

13. SENNA-SPURIA — — — — 
ligua fingulari ibus pediculis longioribus inſiſtentilus. ; 
Fin. with Leaves like thoſe of 
the Senſitive Plant, and a ſingle Pod ſuſtained by a long 

*ootftalk; LA) 

14. StENNA-SPURIA fruteſcens, foliorum pinnis latioribus, 
— pilgſi, ffliguis e Akeatts inſidentibus. Houft, 
Shrubby Baſtard-Senna, with broader Wings to the Leaves, 
a hairy Stalk, and Pods growing on long ootſtalks. 

15. SENNA-SPURTA minime 'procumbens, foliorum pinmis 
ſubrotundis, caule pubeſcente. Houft. The leaſt trailing Ba- 
ftard-Senna, with roundiſh winged Leaves, and a downy 
Stalk. w | 


Theſe Plants are all of them Natives of the warm Parts 
of America': ſome of them were difcovered in Jamaica, and 
the others were | found at Campechy, and La Vera Cruz, by 
the late Dr. William Houſton, who ſent their Seeds to Eng- 
land, where many of the Plants are now growing. 

They are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be fown on 
a Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants come 
up, they muſt be frequently watered ; and if the Nights 
ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be co- 
vered with Mats every Evening, to keep the Bed in a mo- 
derate Temperature of Heat : but in the Day-time, when 
the Sun ſhines warm, the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed with 
Stones, - to admit freſh Air to the Plants, which will prevent 
their drawing up weak, When the Plants are about two 
Inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, each in- 
to a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, being 
careful to ſhade them from the Sun, until they have taken 
new Root; after which Time. they muſt have freſh Air ad- 
mitted to them every Day, in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon; and ſo long as the Nights continue cold, the 
Glaſſes muſt be every Evening covered with Mats, ſoon af- 
ter the Sun is gone off from the Bed. Theſe Plants do moſt 
of them grow in moiſt Places ; ſo they ſhould be frequent- 
ly refreſhed with Water, and in Summer they muſt have it 
given to them plentifully, otherwiſe they will not thrive. 

In about five or ſix Weeks after planting, if the Plants 
have thriven well, they will have filled theſe ſmall Pots with 
their Roots; therefore they ſhould then be ſhaken out of 
the ſmall Pots, and their Roots trimmed, and then planted 
into larger Pots, and plunged again into the Hot-bed. Such 
of them as may have grown too tall to remain under the 
Frames, ſhould be plunged into the Tan- bed in the Stove 3 
but the others. may be plunged into the former Hot-bed a- 


gain, after having ſtirr'd up the Tan. As theſe Plants ob- 


tain Strength, ſo they ſhould have a larger Share of freſh 
Air admitted to them; - otherwife they will draw up very 
weak, and become very tender, and very ſubjeC to be in- 
feſted by Inſects, which will render them unſightly, and pre- 
vent their Flowering. 2 b 2 | nge | 

The firſt, ſecond, fourth, fifth, eighth, ninth; ' twelfth, 
thirteenth and fifteenth Sorts, frequently flower the ſirſt Sea- 
ſon ; but if they do not flower pretty early in' Auguſt, they 
will not produce ripe Seeds, unleſs they are placed in a 
warm Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed; ſo that where 
this Canveniency is wanting, they muſt be raiſed early in 
the Spring, and brought as forward as poſſible in the Spring 
Seaſon, otherwiſe good Seeds cannot be obtained in this 


Country. ' 


The third, fixth, ſeventh, tenth, eleventh nd fourteanth 


Sorts, are abiding Plants, which grow ſhrubby therefore 
ſnould be inured to bear a 4 4 hn of Air, that they may 
become hardy in Autumn; for theſe may be placed in the 
dry Stove in Winter, where, if they are kept moderately 
warm, . they will thrive and produce their Flowers in plenty. 
In the Summer Seaſon, theſe Plants may be placed abroad in 
a warm, Situation, where they are ſecured: from ſtrong 


Winds; but they muſt be rettisved into the Stoye in Sep- 


tember, When the Nights begin to grow cold ; otherwiſe 

they will loſe their Leaves, and become very unſightly. 

Moſt of theſe Plants produce their Flowers in Minter, which 

renders them valuable, becauſe in that Seaſon there ate not 

many Plants which make a better Appearance, The ſeventh 
| ＋ 


— 


Sort will to the Height of twelve or fourteenpe 
and will abide many Years. This conſtantly produces Flos 
ers in the middle of I inter; which being large, and OW 
ced in - Cluſters at the Extremity of the Branches Produ- 


fine Appearance at that Seaſon. make x | Ye 
SENNA THE BLADDER : vide Clue, 15 
SENNA THE SCORPION : vide Emerus, 25 
SENSIBLE PLANT: vide Nimm. bes 
SEPTEMBER, |, 15 

- Wark to be done in the KIT HEN Garpey, Cauli 
Canis Pars wii wer de e ge 7 


them either upon old Cucumber or Melon Beds; for if 
are put upon Beds without any Dung under them, th, | x 
Worms will draw them out' of the Ground'; but if the 
Seaſon proves cold, and your Plants are backward, it yin 
be 12 to make ſome new Beds with warm Dung, which 
will bring them forward, The Diſtance which theſ: Plan 4 
ſhould be allow'd in theſe Beds, is three Inches, Row — 
Row, and about two Inches aſunder in the Rows which 
will be ſufficient Room for them to grow till Ofeber, wher 
_ muſt be tranſplanted again into their V inter Beds, 

ou may now make Muſhroom Beds, in doing of which 
you muſt obſerve to make choice of ſuch Dung as hath lain ( 
about three Weeks or a Month on a Heap, whereby ſu B 
great Heat is loſt ; and let your Knobs of Spawn be laid to 
dry in a ſhady Place, three or four Days before you put — 
A non Lens 

ough and clean Turnips, and the Spinach, which 
ſown laſt Month, from Weeds,- fn out the Plans * 
where they are too cloſe, obſerving, if poſſible, to do thisin 
dry Weather, otherwiſe the Weeds will take Root agu, 
and be very troubleſome. You ſhould alſo weed the Brk | You 
of Onions, Carrots, Cabbage Plants, and Coleworts, which 


were fown the laſt Month ; for if the Weeds are permit- — g 
ted to grow, they will ſoon over- top the Plants, and foi Fuer 


Earth up your Celery as it advances in Height, obſering 
always to do it in dry Weather ; and be careful not to earth 
it above the Hearts of the Plants, becauſe that would pre- and t! 
vent its | wr. tall; and many times occaſion its rotting, Trees 

The Beginning of this Month you may fafely tranflant not le 
moſt Sorts of perennial Aromatick Plants, as Roſemary, 


Lavender, Stœchas, &c. which will take Root again before alway 


the Froſt comes on to prevent them. 

Continue to ſow ſmall-Sallet-herbs, ſuch as Radiſh, Tu- 
nip, Creſſes, Muſtard, Chervil, Sc. but as the Cold in- 
creaſes, they ſhould have a warmer Situation, otherwiſe the 
Morning ' Froſts will looſen the Ground, and cauſe the 
—_— to turn their Roots out, whereby 'they will be de- 
raw the Earth up about Chardoons, in order to blanch 
them ;. but this muſt be done in dry Weather, 

Gather all ſorts of Seeds as they ripen, and fpread them 
. png gg _ 4 Cloths; and then beat them out 
of their Huſks, and put them up in til the 
eien. for foning = Fan up in a dry Place un 

n moiſt Weather you may tranſplant your Colewort 
Plants, which were ſown in Tub, 9 the Place where Molef 
they are to remain till Spring: and you ſhould'alfo tranſplant Grape 
1 Plants which were ſown the Beginning of nd ex 

that they may acquire Str are plant Tr. 
—— — | 7 on ength before they P r 

Tranſplant ſome of your late ſown Endive on Borders un- prove: 
der warm Wall, Pales, or Hedges, to ſtand till F:brua!y next | 
before it is blanched; and in dry Wea tie up ſuch Endive Yo 
as is full grown, to blanch it for Uſe. © © 

If the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, you ſhould water your late ler, t 
Crop of Cauliflowers, which are to come the next Month, wply 
otherwiſe their Heads will be very ſmall, eſpecially if the 
Grow be dry. | | 5 Weeds 
Continue to keep all your late Crops clear from - 
for if they 1 well Clean d before the great Rains of 
2 fall, it will be difficult to deſtroy the Weeds aſter” 
ward, Py 
Toward the latter End of this Month you ſhould tranſ- 
plant Lettuees of ſeveral ſorts upon warns Borders wRere 
they may remain to cabbage early in the Spring; but We 
may plant them pretty ce eder at this Seaſon, becaur 
if they live thro' the Winter, Part of them may be wind 
planted out- in the Spring, into an open Spot of Groans 
where they will grow larger than thoſe left in the _— 


1 ” 

+ will not be fit for Uſe ſo ſoon by a Fortnight or three 
3 which is an Advantage, in having them continue ſo 
much longer, to ſupply the Table. har N put, 

You may now out down the Haulm of Aſparagys which 
i beginning to wither, and clear the Weeds © from the 
into the Alleys, where they ſhould be buried, and the 
Earth of the Alleys ſhould be laid upon the Beds, to new 
mould them 3 and where the Beds want dunging, there 
ſhould be ſome ng rotten Dung taken out of old Cucum- 
ter and Melon Beds, and laid upon the Aſparagus Beds, af- 


the Weeds are houghed off, and then covered over with 


ter 
from the Alleys. 

ey = ſhould heypin much Rain at this Seaſon, your 
Cauliflower Plants muſt be protected therefrom, otherwiſe it 
vill rot their tender Stems, and decay them in a ſhort 
1110 of your Summer Crops wo entirely cleared from 
o the Ground, you ſhould in dry Weather hough and clear 
the Ground from Weeds, which will preſerye the Ground 
neat until you ſball prepare it for freſi Crops, 

At the End of this Month you may plant ſome Beans, and 
ow ſome early Peas, in warm Borders, where, if they abide 
the Minter, they will produce their Crops early the ſucceed- 
ing Spring. N 


Producis of the KI THENY-GAR DEN. 


Cabbages, Carrots, Artichokes, Parſnips, Potatoes, Shal- 
pts, Onions, Leeks, Garlick, Chardoons, Celery, Endive, 
Cabbage-lettuce of ſeveral Sorts, Scorzonera, Salfafy, Muſh- 
rooms, Cucumbers for pickling, Melons, Kidney-beans, 
Rouncival Peas, Marrow-fat Peas, Garden Beans planted 
hte, Beets, Turnips, Radiſhes, Sprouts, and all Sorts of 
young Sallet-her bs. a | , 


Wark to be done in the FavutT-G ARDEN. 


Your Fruits ſhould now be gathered as they ripen; for 
thoſe which are in Eating this Month ſeldom continue long 
god; but toward the End of the Month moſt Sorts of 
nter Fruit will be fit to gather; but you ſhould always 
fufer them to remain as long upon the Trees as the Wea- 
ther will permit; for when they are gathered too _— 
weir Skins will ſhrivel, and the Fruit will not keep wel 
and there will be no Danger of their ſuffering upon the 
Trees until the Mornings begin to be froſty, when you muſt 
not let the Fruit hang longer, becauſe if the Froſt ſhould 
pinch their Skins, it would greatly injure them. You muft 
always obſerve to gather your Fruit when the Trees are per- 
ſectly dry, otherwiſe your Fruit will not keep. 

he latter End of this Month you may ſafely tranſplant 
moſt Sorts of Summer Fruit-trees, altho' their Leaves have 
not yet fallen, ſuch as Cherries, Nectarines, Peaches, Sum- 
mer Pears and Apples: You may alſo begin to prune Cher- 
nes, Peaches, Nectarines, Grapes and Figs, at the End of 


by performing this Work early, the Wounds will heal be- 
fre the cold Weather comes on, and the Garden will be 
tear from the Litter which is occaſioned by the Leaves fall- 


"The Grapes of the Vineyard, which are now almoft ripe, 
nuſt be guarded from Birds, which will make great Havock 


Moleſtation-z and where the Birds have peck'd any of the 
Grapes, the Flies and Waſps will immediately attack them, 


Hal eat them up. ' 

þ Tranſplant Strawberries, Raſpberries, Gooſberries, and 
Currants, toward the End of this Month, if the Weather 

* proves moiſt, otherwiſe it will be better to defer it until the 

7 next Month. Ea . | 


Your Fruits agninſt the Wall of your Forcing - frame 


nuſt now be pruned and trained cloſe to the Wall or Eſpa- 


te ler, that their Buds may be preparing before the Seaſon for 

* pply ing the Heat. i ä 

. ' Fruits in prime, or yet laſting. 

of Peaches; The Nivette, Portugal Peach, Purple Alberge, 

er- d Newington, Teton de Venus, Pavy Royal, Admira- 
bie, Monſtrous Pavy of Pompone, Catharine, Rumbullion, 

nſ- 


acoton, | Ws 3 
Flums; White Pear Plum, Bonum Magnum, Impera- 
ice, Damſons, and Bullace. an io 


*.. 
: 


erte. longue, Mouille Bouche d' Automne. 


the Month, eſpecially if their Leaves begin to decay; and 


o them, where they are ſuffered to feed upon them without 


Pears ; Poire de Prince, Autumn Bergamot, Swifs Berga-' 
urre-rouge, Doyenne or St. Michael, 


. oo 
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„ Grapes ! The Chifſelas, White Muſcadine, Red Muſca- 
dine, Black Morillon, Red Morillon, White Morillon, 
Currant Grape, Parſley-leafed Grape, Black, Red, and 
White Frontiniacs, Warner's Red Hambur h, Black Ham- 
Nin St. Peter or Heſj rian Grape, Orleans, Malmſey, 
Milter Grape, Damaſk Grape, Pearl Grape, Party- colour d 
Grape, with ſome others. PE | 

Several Sorts of Figs, Walnuts, Filberts, Hazle-nuts ; 


and _—_ North Walls, ſome Currants, and Morello 
Cherries. | 


Apples; Embroidered Apple, Pearmain, 
Red Calville, White Calville,. Courpendu, 
pen, Renhet Griſe, with ſome others. 

In the Bark-bed, the Anana's or Pine-apple. 


Golden Rennet, 
Aromatick Pip- 


Work to be done in the NuxskRT. 


The Beginning of this Month you may plant Cuttings of 
Laurel in ſhady Borders, obſerving to water them frequent- 
47 dry Weather, which will promote their taking Root; 

r at this Seaſon there is little Danger of their growing, 
provided they are duly watered. 


You may alſo plant Cuttings of Honeyſuckles, Gopſber- 
ries, Currants, and ſeveral other hardy Trees and Shrubs, 
which will grow from Cuttings ; for at this Seaſon they ge- 
nerally ſucceed better than in Spring. 

The Ground where you intend to plant out your young 
Stocks, Trees and Shrubs, ſhould now be well dug, (if it 
was not done the former Month) that the Rain may foak in- 
to it, and moiſten it before the Trees are planted. 

Toward the End of the Month you may tranſplant moſt 
Sorts of Fruit-trees, Foteſt-trees, hardy Shrubs, c. ob- 
ſerving to remove thoſe firſt whoſe Leaves are moſt decay'd : 
But if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt be now and 
then watered, otherwiſe their Bark will ſhrink, and thoſe 
Trees which are thus early temoved, will puſh out new Fi- 
bres in a Fortnight or three Weeks time: But theſe Trees 
ſhould be well ſupported with Stakes, otherwiſe the ſtrong 
Winds will blow them out of the Ground in Winter, and 
deſtroy their young Roots, You ſhould alſo lay ſome Mulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground about their Roots, to pre- 
vent the Froft from penetrating the Ground, which would 
greatly damage the new Fibres ; but this need not be done 
tilt the froſty Weather begins. The Trees thus managed 
will be ſo well ſettled before the ſucceeding Summer, that dry 
Weather will not injure them near ſo much as thoſe planted 
in the Spring; for which Reaſon moſt good Nurſery-men 
chuſe to plant out their Quarters of Stocks for Fruit, Foreſt 
Trees, and Flowering Shrubs at this Seaſon ; becauſe where 
there are large Quantities, it would be very expenſive to - 
water them. But for very moiſt Land, it will be better 
to defer this planting till Spring, becauſe the Wet in Winter 
will rot the tender Fibres of new-planted Trees. 


Wark to be done in the FLOWER-GARDEN. 


Dig the Borders of your Flower-garden, and, if they re- 
quire it, add fome freſh Earth, or very rotten Dung to _ 
and plant all Sorts of hardy Flowers therein, obſerving to 
mix them in ſuch a manner, that there may be a regular 
Succeſſion of Flowers throughout the Seaſon, in the different 
Parts of the Garden. ge = 

Now is the Time for tranſplanting your biennial and pe- 
rennial Flowers, which were ſown in the Flower-nurſery, 
intq the Borders of the Pleaſure-garden, where they are de- 
figned to flower, | 

Your Layers of Pinks, Carnations and Sweet- Williams, 
which have not been tranſplanted from the old Roots the for- 
mer Month, ſhould be no longer deferred ; becauſe if they 
are not planted early in September, they will not have Time 
enough to take Root before the froſty Weather comes on, ſo 
that they will be in Danger of ſuffering therehy. | 

Plant Early Tulips in a warm Situation, where they may 


de defended from cold Winds, in which Places they will 


flower in March, or earlier, according as the Seaſon is more 


br lefs favourable. 


You muft now plant your choice H yacinth Roots ; in do- 
ing of which, you ſhould take the Earth out of the Bed a- 
bout fix Inches deep : then make the Bottom level, and draw 
the Lines acroſs at the Diſtance which the Roots are to be 
placed, that they may ſtand in Rows at equal Diſtances, 


and then place the Roots exactly in the Middle of each Square, 


and lay the Earth on them gently, being careful not to diſ- 
place the Roots; the Beds muſt be fill'd up about five Inches 
thick with Earth, above the Top of the Bulbs. 


Vout 
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ur Box- edgings which are grown too thick, ſhould now 
Ark up Nd arte. and planted down again ; and thoſe 
Edgings which were planted the laſt Seaſon, and have not 
' ſucceeded well, may now be repaired; 
Prepare your Beds for the choice Anemonies, Ranuncu- 
lus's, and Tulips, the inning of this Month, if it was 
not done the laſt ; for the Earth ſhould be allowed ſome 
Time to ſettle, before the Roots are planted, otherwiſe it 
will ſettle unequally afterwards, when there will be Danger 
of loſing the Roots in thoſe Places where the Beds do ſettle 
in Ho becauſe the Wet will be detained there, which 


will rot them. 0 f 
The Beginning of the Month you ſhould plant ſome of 
your ordinary double Anemonies in warm Borders, where 
they may be ſcreened from cold Winds, in which Places 
they will flower carly in the Spring, provided the Seaſon 


proves favourable. F 
, Slip and plant out Polyanthus's, Primroſes, London Pride, 


are agated by parting their Roots; obſerving to cloſe the 
Earth fa to td Kos when you plant them, otherwiſe 
the Worms will draw them out of the Ground. 

Caut down the Stalks of ſuch Flowers as are decay'd, and 
if you do not tranſplant them, dig the Ground about them, 
and add ſome rotten Dung or freſh Earth to the Borders, 
which will greatly ſtrengthen their Roots. 

You may yet ſow the Seeds of Iris's, Tulips, Crown Im- 
perials, Hyacinths, Fritillaria's, Colchicums, Cyclamens, 
1 Anemonies, and moſt other bulboſe or tube- 
roſe-rooted Flowers, though it were better if done the Mid- 
dle of the laſt Month, eſpecially if the Seaſon was moiſt, o- 
therwiſe it is as well this Month, rovided it be done early. 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots or Tubs, filled with 
light freſh Earth, and the Seeds ſhould be ſown pretty thick, 
obſerving not to cover them too thick with Earth, eſpeci- 
ally the Ranunculus's and Anemonies, whoſe Seeds are ve 
thin, and ſubject to rot, if buried too deep. Theſe Pots m 
be placed to have the Morning Sun until the Beginning of 
the next Month, when they muſt be removed into a warmer 
Situation, You muſt alſo obſerve, if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
dry, to refreſh them gently with Water. 

Sow the Seeds of Auricula's and Polyanthus's, in Pots or 
Boxes of light rich Earth, being very careful not to bury the 
Seeds too deep, which often deſtroys them, or at leaſt will 
cauſe them to remain in the Ground until the ſecond Spring, 
before the Plants will come up. 

Toward the latter End of the Month, you may plant 

our choice Anemonies, Ranunculus's, and Tulips, obſerv- 
ing always to do it in ſhowry Weather, when the Earth is 
not over dry; for if it ſhould continue dry Weather an 
conſiderable Time after the Roots are planted, they wi 
grow mouldy, and decay. Theſe Roots muſt be planted a- 
ut four Inches aſunder, and the Anemonies and uncu- 
lus's ſhould be covered about two Inches with Earth, over 
the Top of their Roots ; but the Tulips ſhould have at leaſt 
fix Inches of Earth above their Roots, which will cauſe them 
to flower very ſtrong. | 

If the Seaſon ſhould prove very wet, you ſhould ſhelter 
your Pots of choice Auricula's and Carnations therefrom, or 
elſe lay the Pots down on one Side, that the Wet may run 
off ; for great Rains at this Seaſon will fill the Mould in the 
Pots fo full of Moifture, that it will not be dry again before 
Winter, and ſo will rot your choice Flowers. 

Toward the End of the Month you may tranſplant moſt 
Sorts of hardy flowering Trees and Shrubs, which will ſuc- 
ceed better at this Seaſon than in the Spring upon dry Grounds, 
and will not require ſo much Watering the following Sum- 
mer; for they will at this Seaſon take Root in a ſhort Time, 
and ſo being well rooted before the Drought of the Spring 
comes on, there will be little Danger of their miſcarrying 
thereby, ” | | 

This is a proper Seaſon for parting and tranſplanting all 
the Sorts of flag-leafed, Iris's, that they may be well rooted 
before the Spring, otherwiſe they will not flower well the 
following Summer. You may alfo part the Roots of the 
early flowering Aſter's, and Virga Aurea's, which are be- 
ginning to wither, and plant them out into large Borders, 
por hr, them proper Room, otherwiſe their Roots will ſpread 
ovet whatever Plants do grow near them. | 


Plants now in Flower in the Pl EASURE-GARDEx. 


Annual 1 Scabious's, Sweet - ſultan, Mar- 
vel of Peru, Female Balſamine, China Pinks, Africans, 
French Marygolds, Hollyhocks, Chryſanthemums, Capſi- 
cums, Lupines of ſeveral Sorts, Sweet-ſcented Peas, Tan- 


; gler Peas, Double Ptarmica or Sneezingwort; 


Sorts, five or ſix Sorts of Golden Rod, Double 


ruſtinus, Honeyſuckles, Scorpion Senna, with 
Thrift, and all Sorts of hardy fibroſe-rooted Plants, which | 


moved out of the Stove in Summer, mult now be carried 


| T 
thamus or Baſtard Saffron, Autumnal 8 


mens, Colchicums, Autumnal Hyacinth, Ater's of Jer 


Double Camomile, Larkſpurs, Tree Primtoſe, Poly t 
Spiderwort, Auricula's, yore, Venus Looking... 
Lychnis's, Campanula's, Gentianella Autumnalig, "Yak, 
Bean, Oriental Perſicaria, Stramoniums, Amaran dare 
Xeranthemums, Jacea's, Oriental Mallow, Lavaterm 
Annual Stock, Ketmia Veſicaria, ſeveral Sorts of dun — 
er, Elychryſums, Red Garden Valerian, with ſome "ay 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower , 


Jaſmine,” Monthly Roſe, Muſk Roſe, Pafſion Flo 
Arbutus's, Pomegranate with double Flowers, Shrub Cane. 


foil, Mallow Tree, Althæa Frutex, Ketmia cle 


Work to be done in the Gxzzen-Hovst and Sroyz. 


Your tender Sorts of ſucculent Plants, - which were . 
again, eſpecially if the Seaſon proves wet, or the Nite 
cold; for by the Favourableneſs of the Weather theſe Plan 
are ſometimes permitted to remain abroad until the End d 
this Month: when at other Times the Weather will ob 
you to carry them in at the Beginning of the Month; 
much Wet is very prejudicial to them, and a ſmall Moni 
Froſt would deſtroy them; therefore you muſt be Far, 
ed by the Seaſon when to remove your Plants into d 
Houſe. 5 ö 

If the Bark-beds in which your Pine- apples are plunged, 
have loſt their Heat, they ſhould be refreſhed by ſtirring th 
Bark up with a Dung-fork, and adding ſome freſh But 
thereto, which will renew the Heat; and if the Nighy 
— cold, the Glaſſes ſhould be carefully covered, that te 

lants may be kept in a growing State; for it is betta 

keep them in the Bark until the Middle of Ofeber, i ts 
Seaſon be not too cold, than to place them in the Stor: w 
early, becauſe whenever you remove them into the So, 
there muſt be Fires made every Night, which will dy tl 
Earth in the Pots fo faſt, that they will require to be fe 
quently watered, which is not ſo proper for theſe Plau a 
this Seaſon, er 

Toward the latter End of this Month you ſhould remare 
your Orange-trees into the Green-houſe, obſerving alwan 
to do it in a dry Day, when the Leaves have no Moiſtun 
upon them; and place them thinly in the Houſe, and « 
near the Windows as poſſible; for there will be no Occafinn 
for placing them where they are to ſtand during the Water, 
until the Myrtles, and other hardy Plants are brought into 
the Houſe, which need not be done until the End of 0ate, 
unleſs the Nights ſhould prove very cold and froſty ; for the 
longer you can keep theſe Plants abroad, the better they vil 
thrive, and be in leſs Danger of ſuffering in Winter, 
Your other Kinds of exotick Plants, which are to be pla- 
ced in the Stove, or in Glaſs-caſes without Fires, mult be 
removed into Shelter as the Seaſon grows cold, beginning 
with the tendereſt firſt, and fo proceed on to the more har- 
dy Kinds, and never place them in exact Order until they 
are houſed, 4; 
The latter End of this Month, or the Beginning of the 
next, you ſhould prepare your Tan-beds in the Stove, to 
receive the tendereſt exotick Plants, which ſhould be placed 
therein when the Bark begins to warm ; but you mult be 
careful not to ſuffer the Bark to heat violently, for that 
would injure the Roots of the Plants, and endanger their 
Health; becauſe when they receive Damage at this Seaſon, 
it is almoſt impoſſible to recover them in Winter ; thereie 
if you find the Bark too hot, you muſt not plunge your Fots 
therein until the Heat be abated, 1 

When you place your exotick Plants in the Houſe, you 
ſhould obſerve to pick off all decayed Leaves from them, 
clear their Leaves and Branches from Filth or Inſects, which, 
if permitted to remain upon them, will greatly injure them; 
and you muſt ſtir the Earth in the Pots with a ſmall Trowel, 
being careful not to injure the Roots of the Plants. 1 


Plants now in Flower in the GREEN-HoysE and STOVE. 


Oleanders with double and fingle Flowers, Colutea Ethio- 
"roms Amomum Plinii, Myrtles, Tree Candy-tuit; wn 
ious Tree, Sedum Arboreſcens, ſeveral Sorts of Ficoides*, 
Cotyledons, Alves, Indian Fig, Double Naſturtium, Spe 
niſh Jaſmine, Arabian Jaſmine, Fellow Indian Jets 


+ w 


3 


eee 
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Azorian Jaſmine, Blue African Hyacinth, Guernſey Lily, 
Belladonna Lily, Lea Rus Cytiflus incanus, Capers, Gra- 
Wallas, Senſitive and umble Plants, Heliotropium arbo- 
cens, Amber Tree, Apocynums, Viburnums, Abutilons, 
F «illaria Craſſa, Canna Indica, Bean Caper, Indian Arrow- 
Fo African Alcea, African Groundſel Tree, Indigo, Pal- 
"Chriſti, Spurges, Euphorbium, Phyſick-nut, Elychri- 
be, Guidonia, Papa, Turnera, Stramonia 
oides Africana Ericæ folio, Anemonoſpermos's, Solanums, 
6 tiums, Doria's, Lotus Hæmorrhoidalis, Cardinal's 
Soar, Caſfia's, Senna Alexandrina, Senna Spuria, Ket- 
nis, Phytolacca fruftu minore, with ſome others, 


«F£PTIFOLIOUS PLANTS, are ſuch as have juſt ſe- 
yen Leaves. 


-SERJANIA. 


1 
This Name was given to this Genus of Plants by Father 
Plumier, who diſcovered them in America, in Honour to the 
Reverend Father Philip Serjeant, who was of the Order of 
the Minims, and a Perſon well verſed in the Knowledge of 


Botany and P hyſic, 
The Characters are; 


h hath a roſe-ſhaped Flnver, conſiſting of four or more 
Leaves, which are placed in * — Order; from whoſe 
Flnver-cup ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
Fruit compoſed of three Cells, having three Wings, and each 


(ll contatning one round Seed, 


The Species are; 


1. SERJANIA ſcandens, polyphylla & racemoſa. Plum. 
Nv. Gen, Climbing and branching Serjania, with many 
Leaves. | 

2. SERJANIA ſcandens enneaphylla & racemoſa. Plum. 
Vw, Gen, Climbing and branching Serjania, with nine 
Leaves, | 

3. SERJANIA ſcandens, triphylla & racemoſa. Plum, 
Mo. Gen, Climbing and branching Serjania, with three 
Laves. 


Theſe Plants were found by the late Dr. William Hou: 
wn, at La Vera Cruz and Campechy ; where they grow to 
a great Height, whenever they grow near large Trees to ſup- 
port them; for they have Tendrils by which they faſten 
themſelves ta whatever Trees grow near them. 

They may be propagated either by Seeds, or from Layers ; 
for if their l are laid in the Ground in the Spring, 
they will make good Roots before Minter; ſo may be taken 
off from the old Plants, and planted into ſeparate Pots. 

If they are propagated by Seeds, (which muſt be obtained 
from the Countries of their natural Growth, for hop do not 
perfect them in England) they muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed 
arly in the Spring ; and when the Plants are come up, and 


are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be each put into a ſeparate +, 
Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a mode- 
nate Hot- bed of 
l they have taken new Root; after which Time they ſhould 
have a large Share of free Air admitted to them every Day, 


anners-bark, obſerving to ſhade them un- 


wen the Weather is warm, otherwiſe they will draw up too 
weak. As theſe Plants advance. ſo their Branches muſt be 
ported by Stakes, to prevent their trailing over other 
Plants, which grow near them ; and when their Shoots are 
too tall to remain under the common Frames, they ſhould be 
ſhifted into larger Pots, and plunged into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove 3 where they muſt be placed on the Backſide, with 
Grdnadilla's and other climbing Plants, which ſhould be 
ſupported by an Eſpalier, on which they will climb to the 

op of the Stove, and make a Variety, as their Leaves al- 
ways remain green. 

In the Summer Seaſon, when the Weather is warm, they 
ſhould have a great Share of free Air admitted to them, by 
drawing down the Glaſſes of the Stove every Day; but they 


we too tender to thrive in the open Air in England, even in 


the middle of Summer; ſo they ſhould be conſtantly kept in 
dove, where they ſhould have a moderate Degree of Warmth 
in winter, in which they will thrive better than in a greater 
e of Heat, | 
SERPYLL.UM, [fo call'd of ſerpere, Lat. to creep, be- 
cauſe while it is growing, it creeps ſo as to over-run whole 
ntains] Mother of Thyme. | 
The Characters are; 


I hath trailing Branches, which are not fo woody and hard 
er thoſe of Thyme 


ie, but in every other reſpect is the ſame, 


urnera, Stramoniums, Alater- 


. 

1. SERPYLLUM. 2idgare majus, flore purpureo. C. B. p. 
— common Mother of Thyme, with a purple Flow- 
2. S8RPYLLUM bare minus . 'C.'B. 'F Comm 
— Mother of Tinto my © 

3. SERPYLLUM vulgare re amplo. Raii Syn. 

Mother of Thyme, with Tar Flower, en 
4. = RPYLLUM citratum. Ger, Emac. Lemon Thyme. 
5. SERPYLLUM odore juglandis. T. B. Mother of TH 

ſmelling like Walnuts. 4 Ih 
6. SERPYLLUM vulgare hirſutum, Raii Syn. 

Thyme. | 
7. SERPYLLUM latifolium hirſutum. C. B. P. Broad- 

leav'd hairy wild Thyme. 

8. SERPYLLUM vulgare majus, flore albo. C. B. P. Great- 
er wild 'Thyme, with a white Flower. 


9. SERPYLLUM vulgare minus, folio ex albo & viridi va- 
rio, H. L. Leſſer wild Thyme, with variegated Leaves. 


Hairy wild 


The eight firſt mention'd Sorts do grow wild upon Heaths, 
and other large open Places, in divers Parts of England, 
where in the Summer Time, when they are in Flower, they 
afford an agreeable Proſpect, and being trod upon, do emit a 
grateful aromatick Scent. Their common Places of Growth 
are upon ſmall Hillocks, where the Ground is dry and un- 
cultivated, where in a ſhort Time, they propagate themſelves 
plentifully, both from Seeds and by their trailing Branches, 
which take Root at their Joints, and ſo extend themſelves 
every way. 

here are but two of theſe Species commonly cultivated in 
Gardens; viz. the Lemon Thyme, and that with friped 
Leaves ; the firſt for its agreeable Scent, and the other for 
the Beauty of its variegated Leaves ; theſe were formerly 
planted to edge Borders; but as they are very apt to 
ſpread, and difficult to preſerve in Compaſs, ſo they are diſ- 
uſed at preſent for that Purpoſe. | 

All theſe do propagate themſelves very faſt, by their trail- 
ing Branches, which ſtrike out Roots from their Joints into 
the Earth, and thereby make new Plants; fo that from a 
Root of each, there may ſoon be a large Stock increaſed. 
They may be tranſplanted either in Spring or Autumn, and 
love an open Situation, and a dry undung'd Soil, in which 
they will thrive and flower exceedingly, and continue ſeve- 
ral Years, | 


SERRATULA, Saw-wort. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a floſculous Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Florets, di- 
vided into many Parts reſting on the Embryo, and contained in 
a ſcaly Empalement, like to the greater Centaury, from which 
this differs in having ſmaller Heads, and from the Knapweed 
in having the Borders 95 the Leaves cut into ſmall ſharp Seg- 
ments, the Teeth of a Saw. 


The Species are; 


I. SERRATULA vulgaris, flore purpureo. C. B. P. Com- 
mon Saw- wort with a purple Flower. 


2. SERRATULA os candido. C. B. P. Common Saw- 
wort with a white Flower. 
3. SERRATULA Virginiana, foliis rigidis. Par, Bat. Saw- 
wort of Virginia, with ſtiff Leaves. 
4. SERRATULA prealta altera, anguſio plantaginis folio. 
ow: MAuſ. The talleſt Saw-wort, with a narrow Plantain- 
caf, | 
5. SERRATULA prealta centauroides montana Italica. Bocc. 
Muf. The talleſt Saw-wort of the Italian Mountains, reſem- 
bling Centaury. | 
6. SERRATULA Noveboracenſis altiſſima, foliis doriæ molli- 
bus ſubincanis. Par. Bat, The talleſt Saw-wort of New 
* with ſoft doria Leaves, which are white on the Under- 
de. p 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts are pretty common in the 
Woods, in divers Parts of England, fo are ſeldom admitted 
into Gardens; but as they are Plants which will grow in the 


_ cloſeſt Shade, they may be introduced to plant under Trees 


in large Plantations, where they will thrive and flower ex- 
tremely well, 'and add to the Variety, "Theſe Plants are 
eaſily propagated by parting of their Roots in Autumn, ſo as 
that they may be well rooted before Spring; otherwiſe they 
will not flower very ſtrong the following Seaſon. 

The third and ſixth Sorts are Natives of North America, 
where they are very common in their Woods. Theſe are 
hardy Plants, and will endure the Cold of our Suey 
Winters very well; but if they are planted in the full Ground, 

6M they 
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without any Foet-flalk ; the 


they ſhould have a moiſt light Soil ; otherwiſe they will 
periſh in dry Weather, unle luly wate 

third Sort ſeldom riſes above two Feet High in this Country, 
but the ſixth Sort will ſometimes grow to the Height of five 
or ſix Feet, if it is planted in a moiſt rich Soil; but this laſt 
Sort is very late in F 8 ſo that if the Seaſon proves 
cold, it many times will not flower in this Country. heſe 
are both abiding Plants, which may be propagated by pry 
of their Roots; the beſt Time for which is in the Spring, ju 
before they begin to ſhoot ; for as theſe continue growing n 
Autumn, until the Froſt puts a Stop to them, it would be 
3 to tranſplant them in inter. 


they are duly watered. The 


he fourth and fifth Sorts grow wild in the mountainous 


Parts of Italy and Spain, but are hardy enough to reſiſt the 
Cold of this Climate ; ſo may be intermixed with the other 
Sorts, in Woods or under Plantations of 'Trees, where they 
will make an agreeable Variety, Theſe Plants — be pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in t 

on a Border of freſh Earth; and when the Plants appear, 
they ſhould be carefully weeded, and in very = Weather 
they muſt be frequently watered ; which will 

forward, ſo that they will ſoon be fit to tranſplant, hen 
they are removed, they muſt be planted in a ſhady Border, 
about ſix Inches apart, and kept duly watered, until they 
have taken new Root ; after which Time they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds, till 
Aichaelmas. when they ſhould be tranſplanted where they 
are deſigned to remain, 


e Spring 


ring them 


SESAMUM, Oily-grain. 
The Characters are; 


The Flowers are produced from the IVings of the Leaves, 

conſi/ts of one Leafy 5 
vided inte five long lender Segments ; er is of one Leaf, 
in Shape like theſe 2 Fer- glive ; the Pointal, which riſes 
in the Middle of the Flower, afterwards becomes an oblong 


four-corner*d Pad, divided into four diſtin Cells, which are 


replete without ejculent Seeds. 


The Species are; 
1. SESAMUM. J. B. Common Oily-grain. 
2. SESAMUM alterum, folus trifidis, Orientale, ſemine ob- 


2 Pluk. Pt. Another er Oily-grain, with trifid 


ves, and dark-colour'd Seeds. 
3. SESAMUM Orientale trifidum, flore nives. Hart. Compt. 


Eaſtern Oily-grain, with trifid Leaves, and white Flow- 


CS. 


Theſe three Sorts are often promiſcuouſly cultivated in the 
Ficlds of Syria, Egypr, Candia, &c. where the Inhabitants 
uſe the Sceds for Food; and of late Years theſe Plants have 
been introduced in Carolina, where they ſucceed extremely 
well : the Inhabitants of that Country make an Oil from 
the Seed, which will keep many Years, and not take any 
rancid Smell or Taſte, but in two Years becomes quite mild; 
ſo that when the warm Taſte of the Seed, which is in the 
Oil when firſt drawn, is worn off, they uſe it as Sallad Oil, 


and for all the Purpoſes of Sweet Ol. 


In England theſe Plants are preſerved in Botanick Gar- 
dens, as Curiohitics : their Seeds muſt be ſown in the Spring 
upon 2 Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are come up they 
mutt be tranſplanted into a freſh Hot-bed, to bring them 
forward ; after they have acquired a tolerable Degree of 
Strength, they ſhould be planted into Pots fill'd with rich 
light ſandy Soil, and plunged into another Hot-bed, mana- 
I hath been directed for Amaranihu;'s, to which I 
Reader, to avoid Repetition : For if theſe 
not brought forward thus in the former Part of the 
produce good Seeds in this Country ; 
they have flower'd, if the Seaſon is favourable, 
be expoſed in a warm Situation with other annual 
ben theſe Plants have perfeRted their Seeds, they 
nev 


er continue longer than one Seaſon, 


Calle Diſpenſatory, but is rarely uſ, 
land. From 5 


which came from Carolina, there were upwards of two 
Quarts of Oil pr Se 
hath been known to be drawn from any Vegetable what- 
ever ; and this, I ſuppoſe, might occaſion its being call'd 
Oh train. 
SESELI, Wid-ignel. 
The Characters are; 


* 


ſius. 


on EE TELL In Be Ld of in with a Tree- germander Leaf, and a large purpl 
ine Pounds of this Seed, 


h hath a roſe and umiuiluud Fur, confifling of ſeurra! Wolely diſpoſed in the Spike. 


Leaves placed in a Circle, and refling on the. E 


which afterward becomes a Fruit, compoſed of ea 12 lement 


which are channelled. To theſe Notes muſt be added Seeds, 
Leaves are broader and ſhorter than thoſe of Fennel. ; the 


The Species are ; 


1. SESELI perenne, folio glauco breviori, PVaill ; 
Wild-ſpignel, Weich a Par, ſea-green Leaf, ail Perennii 


2. SESEL1 perenne, folio glauco longiori, Vaill. | 
Wild- ſpignel, why le 1, W Leaf. Perennial 
„ SESELI que ferulæ facie, thapfia Turbith 

x B. Beerb. Ind. us e Kere, with th, bn 
iant- fennel, ſuppoſed to be the Turbith of the Ga Ye 
4. SESELI, gue 11 Pannonica. Cluf. Higt Buerk 
Ind. alt. Wild-Spignel, or the Portugal Saxifrage of Che 


The three firſt Sorts are abiding Plants, whoſe Root 
continue ſeveral Years; but the fourth Sort is a benni 
Plant, which periſhes ſoon after it has perfeCted its Scl. 

Theſe may be propagaced by ſowing of their Seeds, which, 
beſt done in the Autumn; for when the Seeds are ſown in the 
Spring, they frequently lie in the (Ground till the next Year 
before the Planis will appear ; whereas thoſe which are forn 
in the Autumn always riſe the following Spring. Theſe Sec 
ſhould be ſown in Drills, about eighteen Inches aſunder, n 
a Bed of freſh Earth, where they are deſigned to Wan 
and in the Spring, when the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
thinned where they are too cloſe, leaving them about x 
Inches Liftance in the Rows; after this the Plants will re. 
quire no farther Care, but to keep them conſtantly cler 
from Weeds, and the ſecond Seaſon they will produce Seed, 
Theſe Sorts which are permitted to remain after they hae 
ſeeded, ſhould have the Ground gently dug every hig 
between the Rows, to looſen the Earth; but there ſhould 
be Care taken not to injure their Roots with the Spade, The 
Plants love a moiſt Soil, for when they are ſown on a d 
Soil, they do not thrive near ſo well, and ſeldom perfed 
their Seeds, unleſs the deaſon proves moiſt, or they are duh 
watered. 


SHERARDIA, 

This Name was given to this Genus of Plants by M. 
Vaillant, who was Profeſſor of Botany at Paris, in Honou 
to Dr. William Sherard, who was the moſt famous Bott 
of the Age. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a labiated Flower conſfling of one Leaf, which is d- 
vided into five Parts at the Brim ; the upper Lip being d- 
vided into two, and the under Lip into three Parts: the Ovary, 
which is at the Bottom of the Fiower-cup, afterward become: d 
dry Capſule, containing two oblong Seeds. To theſe Notes nay 
be added, That the Leaves grow oppoſite by Pairs. 


The Spectes are ; 


1. SHERARDIA repens, nodiflora. Vaill. Nov. Gen. Creep- 
ing Sherardia, with Flowers growing in round Heads. 

2. SHERARDIA repens, folio ſubrotundo craſſo, nod fra, 
Vaill. Nev. Gen. Creeping Sherardia, with a roundiſh thick 
Leaf, and Flowers collected in round Heads. 

3. SHERARDIA incana nodiflora. Vaill, Nov. Gen. Hoary 
Sherardia, with Flowers collected into round Heads. 

4. SHERARDIA nodiflora, flœchadis ſerrati folii falu, Vail. 
Nov. Gen. Round-flowering Sherardia, with a Leaf like the 
ſawed-leaved Stœchas. 1 

5. SHERARDIA ocyms folio lanuginoſo, flore purpureb. Vail. 
Nov. Gen. Woolly Sherardia, with a Baſil-leaf, and à Pu 
ple Flower. 4 

6. SHERARDIA teucrii folio, flore reo. Jail. — 
— Sherardia with a Tree - germander Leaf, and 3 purple 

lower. 

7. SHERARDIA fruteſcens, teucrii folio, flore corruleo pure 

; by Sherardia, 
puraſeente ampliſſimo. Vaill. Nov. Gen. Shrub Zu Flow. 
er. 4 1 

8. SHER ARDIA teucris folio, flore cocc ineo. Vaill. 
Gen, Sherardia with a ec we Leaf, and 3 ſcarlet 
_— ERARDIA ſpicata, folio anguſto ſerruto, flore cars 

a * 
ko, Houfl, Spiked Sherardia, with a narrow awed Leaf, 
and a = Flower, fic — 

10, SHER AR DIA. ſpicata, flore purpures, ſemi in, 
bus, longioribus & laxius digeſtis, Houft, Gale mo 
with a purple Flower, and larger longer Seeds, WII 


nne 


Hos. Sherardia with 


I 
„ /oich longifſimd & cra 
ceruleis, pic e blue Flowers, growing 


thick roundiſh vervain Lea 
in a very long thick Spike. 

12. SHERARDIA folits oblongis ſerratis, flore caeruleo, 155 
Ingiſſnd. Houft. Sherardia with oblong ſawed Leaves, a blue 
Flower, and a very long Spike. i K 

13. SHERARDIA 7 1 nodiflora, foliis rugoſis & 
ſerratis, fore purpureo. Houfl. Tree-like Sherardia, with 
rough ſawed Leaves, and purple Flowers growing in a round 
Head, 


The firſt of theſe Plants is a Native of Europe, ſo will 
thrive in the open Air in this Country. The Seeds of this 
Kind ſhould be ſown in the Spring, on a Bed of light freſh 
Earth, in a warm Situation, and where the Plants are de- 
foned to remain (for they do not bear tranſplanting very 
well), And when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
thinned ſo as to leave them a Fodt aſunder; and if they are 
kept clear from Weeds, they will require no farther Care. 
The Branches of this Plant trail on the Ground, arid ſend 
forth Roots from their Joints, whereby they may be propa- 
rated ; but if they are not confined, they will not produce 
many Flowers. 

All the other ſorts are Natives of the warm Parts of A. 
merica, To are too tender to -thrive in the open Air of Eng- 
land; but as moſt of them are annual, they may be raiſed 
by ſowing of their Seeds on a Hot- bed; and if the Plants 
are brought forward early in the Spring, they will flower and 
produce ripe Seeds before Winter, 5 | 

The ſecond fort was found by Dr. William Houſton, grow- 
ing plentifully in Jamaica. This Plant trails its Branches 
on the Ground, emits Roots from the Joint as the former 
fort, ſo doth not produce many Flowers. 

The fourth fort was found in great Plenty at La Vera Crux, 
by Dr. Honſtoun, as were the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth 
and thirteenth ſorts, at Campechy, by the ſame Gentle- 
man, 

The third, fifth and ſixth forts, grow plentifully in Ja- 
maica, and ſeveral other Places in the Y/2t- Indies, from 
whence I have received their Seeds. 

The ſeventh Sort is a very ſpacious Plant which merits a 
Place in every good Collection of Plants, This produces 
long Spikes of large blue Flowers, which continue a long 
Time, and make a fine Appearance. This is alſo an annu- 
al Plant, notwithſtanding it has the Epithet of Shrubby given 
to it; for it always flowers the ſame Summer it is raiſed : 
but if it is not brought forward early in the Spring, and con- 
ſtantly kept in the Stove or Glaſs-caſe, it will not perfect 
Seeds in this Country. The Seeds of this Kind were ſent to 
England by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, who gathered them 
near Panama. 

The thirteenth ſort riſes to be nine or ten Feet high, and 
hath a woody Stem. This will abide many Years, provided 
it is preſerved in a Stove in inter. During the Summer Sea- 
ſon, this ſort may be plated in the open Air in a warm Situ- 
ation, and in hot Weather muſt be frequently watered ; but 
in Autumn, when theNights grow cold, the Plants muſt be 
removed into the Stove, and in Winter they ſhould have a 
moderate ſhare of Heat ; with which Management the Plants 
will thrive very well. 

All theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring on a moderate Hot-bed ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into 
a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and plung- 
ed into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the Sun every Day, until they have taken. 
new Root; after which Time they ſhould have a large ſhare 
of free Air admitted to them in warm Weather, and they 
muſt be frequently watered. When the Plants have filled 
theſe Pots with their Roots, they muſt be ſhifted into larger 
Pots; and if there is Room for the Plants to grow under the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, without 2 by the Sun, 
they ſhould be plunged into the ſame Bed again; but if there 
v not Room, they muſt be placed in the Stove, where they 
may have Room to grow in Height. In Juh theſe forts 
Which are annual, will begin to flower, and their Seeds will 
ripen the Beginning of September, 


SICYOIDES, Single-ſeeded Cucumber. 
The Characters are: 


It hath an expanded bell-ſhaped Flower, conſiting of one Lea 
which is cut wy ſeveral Segments at the A a Hal 
", fone are Male, which adhere to no Embryo ; and others 
% Female, which reft on the young Fruit, which is afterward 


1. SHERARDIA verbenæ folio r craſſo, Auribus 
„and 


mlarged to the fize of an almond Kernel, and is flat and prick 
containing one 2 the ſame ſhape. ge att 
The Species are; 
I. Sicy61DEes Americana, fructu echinato, foliis angulatii 
| : cana, gu ous. 
Iyf R. el — Sicyoides, with a ths Fruit, and 


2. SICYOIDES Americana, fructu echinato, foliis laciniatis. 
dry pa 8 Sicyoides, with a prickly Fruit, and jag- 


— 


Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome curious Gardens, for 
the ſake of Variety ; but as they have little Beauty, and are 
not uſeful, ſo they are not much cultivated in . They 
are both annual Plants, which may be propagated by ſowin 
of their Seeds in the Beginning of April, on a Border of freth 
Earth, in the Place where they are deſigned to remain; and 
in about a Fortnight's Time the Plants will appear z which 
at firſt are very like Cucumber-plants, and, as they grow, 
will trail on the Ground, and fa{ten themſelves to whatever 
Plants grow near them, by their Tendrils ; ſo that they 
ſhould be cither ſown near a Hedge, where they may climb 
up, or be allowed a conſiderable ſhare of Room, otherwiſe 
they will run over the Plants which are near them, When 
the Plants are come up, they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, and to thin them where 
they gow too cloſe together. In June they will produce 
their Flowers, and in Augu/t their Seeds will ripen, which, 
if permitted to ſcatter, will produce a Supply of young Plants 
the following Spring, without any Care, 


SIDERATION, a Blaſting of Trees or Plants by an Ea- 
ſterly Wind, or exceflive Heat or Drought. 


SIDERITIS ; [of ine, Iron, q. Tren- herb, fo Dioſco- 
rides calls thoſe Herbs that are good againſt Wounds made 
by the Sword: It is alſo called Ferrum Matrix, on the ſame 
Account. It is alſo called Herba Judaica, becauſe the Few: 
in old Time made uſe of this Herb in Medicine] Iron- 
wort, 


The Characters are 3 


It is a Plant with a labiated Flnver, conſiſting 2 one Leaf, 
whoſe upper Lip or Creſt is upright, but the under Lip or Beard 
is divided into three Parts; out of the Flawer-cup riſes the 
Pointal, attended, as it were, by four Embrys';, which after- 
wards turn to ſo many oblong Seeds, fhut up in a Hut, which 
was before the Flawer-cup : To theſe Marks muſt be added, the 
Flowers growing in Whorles at the Wings of the Leaves, which 


o- cut like a Creft, and differ from the other Leaves of the 
nt. | 


The Speczes are; 
I. SIDERITIS birſuta procumbens. C. B. P. Hairy trail- 


ing Ironwort. 


2. SIDERITIS Ahina, i folio. C. B. P. 
leafed Ironwort of 0 We 7. Hyflop- 


3. SIDERITIS Orientalis, phlamidis feliz. T. Cor. 
Ironwort, with a Phlomis Par? / * 


- 8 . 2 radice. Park. Theat. 
ngliſh Ironwort, . with a ftrumoſe Root, c by . 
Clowns All-heal. 2. ney coiled 


5. SIDERITIS arvenſis rubra. Park. Theat. N - 
All-heal er Ironwort. Piedra 


6. SIDERITIS folius birſutis, præfunde crenatis. C. B. P. 


Ironwort er All-heal, with hairy crenated Leaves. 


7. SIDERITIS Hiſpanics erefta, filis anguftiore, Ia. R. 
H. Upright Spaniſh All-heal, 3 4 Leaf. l 

8. SIDERITIS, Hiſpanica crenata procumbens, e ads, 
major. Infl. R. H. Greater trailing iſh All-heal, with 
a white Flower. 


9. SIDERITIS pn, bitumins/a anguftifilia create, 
Inft. R. H. Spaniſh All-heal, with a E and 


a natrow crenated Leaf. 
1d. StbERITtS Hiſpanica fatidiffime glabre, fare ruryu- 
* Spaniſh flinking 


raſcente, & comd caneſcente. Ia. R. 
{mooth All-heal, with a purpliſh Flowgr, and whitiſh Tops. 
11. SIDERITIS Hiſpanic frateſcens, fex Re. I. K. 
H. Shrubby or more woody Spaniſh All- heal. 
12. SIDERITIS a, D minima procumoens. 
Inft. R. H. The leaſt trailing byflop-leafed All-hea! of the 
Pyrenees. 


13. SIDERITIS mentaxe, trifide fable, Barrel. In. Nouns 
gt moan ghd er ee 


14. Sidg> 


a fry we WAaS 4 * 
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EY 
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SE = — 


they ſhould have 
Ja.: | light 50 a 
periſh in d 2 „ 8 il; otherwi , 8 
third Sort 0 * „ unleſs ey are duly mos they will Leaves placed in PI . 
Nr . D . eee — 
or ſix F , rt will ſometimes grow to he ' Country, which are cha rd becomes. a Fruit — on | the Empalemeny 2 
22 cet, if it is planted in a moiſt ri the Height of five I wmelled, To theſe Not mpoſed of two 11 
t is very late in Flowerin o _ Soil ; but this laſt are broader and ſhorter tha es muſt be added Seed; tæru 
— bil times will not 3 if the Seaſon proves The & n 2 n thoſe of Fennel. R the a thi 
TE "porn = m—_— may 9 _ I. St Den 2 | * 
Gs; Ti 4 389% y partin "= er enne, foli — 12 
22 N begin to ſhoot an rw is in the Spring, Ju ed. Pignel, with Ct” breviori. Vaill. Peres, yngi 
ee. until the Froſt puts a Sto 1 * growing en Wild ode) perenne, folio 22 Leaf, r erennial Flov 
1 E to tranſplant them in Pg to them, it would be Panel, with a longer ſea- longiori, Vaill, p 12 
Parts 90 1 rth and fifth Sorts grow wild in th 2 "Br LI gue ferule facie, t een Leaf, © Om ſerr® 
Cold of > uy one Spain, but are hardy * WI . e Leut Ki ne Fee, 1 Galbrun w_ 
CY imate ; ſo may be i a to reuit t » ſuppoſed to be I, with the ea 
= in Woods or under — 3 Ind ' 1 que Saxi v. _— of the * « 

* an agreeable Variety. * - rees, where they fia alt. Wil igel. . 1 aa. Hip. © T 
bag by Seeds, which ſhould be 2 8 be pro- 5, e Portugal 24 Bier. hed 
Mm y ay - freſh Earth; and when —_— the Spring Th of Ch. Kin 
. _ carefully weeded, and in e Plants appear, conti e three firſt Sorts are abiding Pl Eart 
they cg oy, nn] NO bring them Fr che purth Jet . Rook vi — 

at they will ſ - ring them T ich periſhes : ort is a k; we 

they n y ill ſoon be fit to tranſplant Theſ, don after it ha is a bienni 
, hen e may be pro has perfected i = chin! 
about ſix Inches. they muſt be planted in a ſhady Bo beſt done in the 4 pagated by ſowing of thei 2 kept 
have taken new N and kept duly watered J order, Spring, th e Autumn; for when the 5 eir Seeds, which: «8 
t; after which Ti „ until the ring, they frequently lie NEAT TITS eeds are ſ uch is The 

no farther Care, but to which Time th a ey before th 5 itly lie in the Ar a Own j 
k ey will r - the Plants ound till n the fort! 
EEE ENS IS ES ave Dl nn E 
e deſigned to remain, planted where they —_ - _ in Drills, u Spring: These bonn man 
of freſh Earth ignteen nch A 
SE ; Earth, wher ncnes af 
SAMUM, Oily-grain. Verb. 1 Springs when hs Ly * eligned 2 ak 
The Characters are; Inches Liſtance 288 too cloſe, Jeavins oy ſhould be by { 
— Flowers are produced from th quire no farther Care 41 after this the n are | 
without any Foet-falk ; the Flowe the Mingt of the Leav from Weeds, and th » but to keep them conſt Will te pro 
vided into , - cup c es, T „and the ſecond 8 nitant] 
in Shape = 5 lender Segments 1 — of one Leaf, di 2 * which are ed ſon they will Tar » 
f ke thoſe of the Fox- ö er is of one Lea » ſhould ha ed to remain af Ing | 
in the Middle of the H a- glue; the Pointal, whi af, between the R ve the Ground gent] ter they haye 1 
four-corner'd Pad 2 lower „ afterwards bec » which riſes be Care t NA looſen the F. þ dug every dyn * 
replete without 1 into four diſtinet Cells, an Fr — Plants E. een wY u 4 e their rg wi 2 4 re ſhoult ” 
. 2 I 

The Spec Soil, they do not th Drs when they are ſow bade. The by [ 

e Species are; their Seeds, unl rive near ſo well n on a dr and 
1. SESAMUM. 7. B 0 watered. © untels the Seaſon proves — ad ſeldom peri man 
* SESAMUM alerum, foliis if. Oilx-grain, & d T 
4 2 Pluk. Phyt. Another E ifidis, Orientale, ſemine ob- SHERARDIA * 

"er and dark-colour'd Seeds er Oily-grain, with trifid This Name nom INE i * 

E 0 Orientale trifid Vaillant, who was Profe en to this Genus of Pla 1 
aſtern Oily-grain, with tri um, fore niveo. Hort to Dr. Willi ofeſſor of Botany at Pari nts by ll. Plac 
ers „ with trifid Lea Compt. iam Sherard, who y at Paris, in H 
, | ves, and white Flow- of the Age. who was the moſt hm ks ons 
Theſe thre Th aP 
Fields of 88 are often promiſcuouſly cultivated i It ha e Characters are; to it 
uſe the 8 » Egypt, Candia. & vated in the 7 ath a labiated Flnoer & ; 
1e Seeds for Food : , &c, where the Inhabi vided i er conſiſting of but 
m_ introduced in C * 0» I Years theſe Pla eee vided 2 2 ber at the phe ; 17 Leaf, 22 ſtan 
well: the Inhabit Where they ſucceed ave which i „and the under Lip i ih bemg dj deec 
the Seed, N ants of that Count extremely ich is at the Bottom of th þ into three Parts : the Ou £ 

: Il kee ry make an Oil fi dry Capſule om of the Fiower-cup | ng 
rancid Smell or Taft p many Years, and oO containing two oblo » afterward bum e Near 
- that when the _y * two Years — de ns e added, That the Leaves A 4 theſe Notes nuy 1 
— or all Fi 2 is — of — which is in the The Species are; 0 

the Pur { 8 8 y uſe it as Sall 9 It 18 

In E poſes of Sweet Oil. ad Oil. . 1. SHERAR ; 
4 _—_ n 0 . — j ing Sherardia with Flow: nodiflora. Vaill. Nov. Gen. C = 
_ 4 1 rioſities: their Seeds muſt b in Botanick Gar- 2. bi owers growing in round H 2 reep atio 
_—_ * ot-bed; and when the 'Þ1 e ſown in the Sprin Vaill. Nov. G DIA repens, folio ſubrotunds 1 = 
fi tranſplanted into a fi ants are come. up th Leaf, and F en. Creeping Sherardia, wi craſſo, naher. r 
— after they have reſh Hot- bed, to bring th wy. * lowers cal in round 22 a roundiſh thick mod 
2 they ſhould be — a tolerable De” — Charan di ERARDIA incana nodiflora Vai eads. will 
light ſandy Soil, and 4. into Pots fill'd * * rd * 1 * Flowers collected 3 1 Gen. Hoary A 

n n | . Pp 

5 f them as hath been directed 2 another Hot- bed, mana- Ab Co ADA nodiflora, ſlœchadis ſe = Heads. — ſow! 
all refer the Reader, to avoi or Amaranthus's, to whi ſawed- lea ound-flowering Sherardi Ar few * 
„to avoid Repetition: For if etz 5 ray RI, andy, Aon 41 
e 0 ARDIA ocymi : 1 
eyms folio lanuginoſo, fore purpures. Vail. ſhac 
nev 


Plants are not 
ot brought forward thus in the former Part of th Nov. G Woo 
Gen. 
e Ily Sherardia, with a Baſil-leaf, and 2 pur- 
of 


* * 


tho* after they h 
they may be ey have flower'd, if the Seaſon i 
Plants, Wben de in a warm Situation A. favourable, 6. SHERARDIA feucrii foli 
decay, and nev eſe Plants have perfected th other annual Gen, Sherardia with T folio, flore 70. Vaill. Nov mu 
er continue longer than one — Seeds, they Flower. a Tree-germander Leaf, and 3 = 
eaſon, 7. SHERARDIA fruteſcens, teucrii fob , — 
„ teucrii folio, fore cœrulio pur- | 
the 


The Seed 
eed of the firſt Sort is mention'd in the Liſt of Off. £*/ 
E ent 
Wi cente ampliſſimo. Vaill. Nov. Gen. Shrubby Sherardia 


cinal Simples in th 
Medicine i e College Diſpenſat : , 
ee 3 22 U rom "Nine Pow 2 _ yn k1 nay a Tree-germander Leaf, and a larg 
uarts of Oil prod ouna, there were u 80 5 and a large purpliſh blue Flow- 11 
hath been k produced, which is as pwards of two 8. SHERARDIA of ma 
8 9 and hs. I T5 conn * 82 AS l Sherardia e 4 ur * Nov. W. 
Oth-grain. „ might occaſion its bei what- bw 1 nder and a ſcarlet rip 
* e | Its being calld 1 K- DIA ſpicata, folio = : ; q 
Wild. g 8 ny Spiked o ferrato, fore cœru- 
* 5 ild-ſpignel. 0 and a = F lower herardia, with a narrow ſawed Leaf, 
e Cha | 10. SH HIP 
YT. bus, A . 
with a purple Flower = en. Houft, Spiked Sherardia, 10 
, and larger longer Seeds, which are er 
a1 


It hath a roſe and 

i umbellated 617 
| Flower, auen of ſeveral looſely diſpoſed ig the Spike. 

| | Ow" 11. SHERARD'® 
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's, ſpice to 1d &f cra Houft, Sherardia with 
: at is e Lea d blue Flowers, growing 
: a very long thick Spike, | | | 
nt 12. Laxnandi A foltis oblongis ſerratis, flore cruleo, ſpicd 
Inoifmd. Houft. Sherardia with oblong ſawed Leaves, a blue 
Flower, and a very long Spike. ; 

13. SHERARDIA — nodiflora, foliis rugoſis & 
ſerratis, flore purpureo. Houfl. Tree-like Sherardia, with 
ugh awed Leaves, and purple Flowers growing in a round 
Head. | 


The firſt of theſe Plants is a Native of Europe, ſo will 
thrive in the open Air in this Country. The Seeds of this 
Kind ſhould be ſown in the Spring, on a Bed of light freſh 
Earth, in a warm Situation, and where the Plants are de- 
ſigned to remain (for they do not bear tranſplanting very 
well). And when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
thinned ſo as to leave them a Fodt aſunder ; and if 8 
kept elear from Weeds, they will require no farther Care. 
The Branches of this Plant trail on the Ground, and ſend 
forth Roots from their Joints, whereby they may be propa- 
rated ; but if they are not confined, they will not produce 
many Flowers. | | 

All the other ſorts are Natives of the warm Parts of A. 
merica, To are too tender to thrive in the open Air of Eng- 
und; but as moſt of them are annual, they may be raiſed 
by ſowing of their Seeds on a Hot=bed ; and if the Plants 
are brought forward early in the Spring, they will flower and 
produce ripe Seeds before Minter. 2 a 

The ſecond fort was found by Dr. William Houſtoun, grow- 
ing plentifully in Jamaica. This Plant trails its Branches 
on the Ground, emits Roots from the Joint as the former 
fort, ſo doth not produce many Flowers. 

The fourth ſort was found in great Plenty at La Vera Cruz, 
by Dr. Honſloun, as were the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth 
and thirteenth ſorts, at Campechy, by the ſame Gentle- 
man, 

The third, fifth and ſixth ſorts, grow plentifully in 7a- 
maica, and ſeveral other Places in the W/:ft- Indies, from 
whence I have received their Seeds. 

The ſeventh Sort is a very ſpacious Plant which merits a 
Place in every good Collection of Plants, This produces 
long Spikes of large blue Flowers, which continue a long 
Time, and make a fine Appearance. This is alſo an annu- 
al Plant, notwithſtanding it has the Epithet of Shrubby given 
to it ; for it always flowers the ſame Summer it is raiſed : 
but if it is not brought forward early in the Spring, and con- 
ſtantly kept in the Stove or Glaſs-caſe, it will not perfect 
Seeds in this Country. The Seeds of this Kind were ſent to 
England by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, who gathered them 
near Panama. 

The thirteenth fort riſes to be nine or ten Feet high, and 
hath a woody Stem. This will abide many Years, provided 
it is preſerved in a Stove in Vinter. During the Summier Sea- 
ſon, this ſort may be plated in the open Air in a warm Situ- 
ation, and in hot Weather muſt be frequently watered ; but 
in Autumn, when theNights grow cold, the Plants muſt be 
removed into the Stove, and in Winter they ſhould have a 
moderate ſhare of Heat ; with which Management the Plants 
will thrive very well. | 
All theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring on a moderate Hot-bed ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into 
a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and plung- 
ed into a moderate Hot-bed of 'T anners-bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the Sun every Day, until they have taken 
new Root; after which Time they ſhould have a large ſhare 
of free Air admitted to them in warm Weather, and they 
muſt be frequently watered. When the Plants have filled 
theſe Pots with their Roots, they muſt be ſhifted into larger 
Pots ; and if there is Room for the Plants to grow under the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, without _ — by the Sun, 
they ſhould be plunged into the fame again; but if there 
is not Room, they muſt be placed in the Stove, where they 
may have Room to grow in Height. In ul theſe forts 
which are annual, will begin to flower, and their Seeds will 
ripen the Beginning of September. | 


15 SHERARDIA verdens Huli 8 craſſa, floribus 
» an | 


SICYOIDES, Single-ſceded Cucumber. 
The Characters are: 
It hath an expanded bell-ſhaped Flower , conſiſting of one Leaf, 


which is cut into ſeveral Segments at the Brim ; of theſe Flow- 
ers, ſome are Male, which adhere to no Embryo; and others 


are Female, which reft on the young Fruit,” which is afterward 


mlarged to the fize of an almond Kernel, and is flat and prick 
contaming one & ww the ſame ſhape. preg 
The Species are; | 

I. Sicyo1Des Americana, fruttu echinato, foliis angulati 
| att ans. ls „ 5 ts, 
2 R. _ — Sicyoides, with a ts Fruit, and 


2. SICYOIDES Americana, fructu echinato, felis laciniatis, 


241 N Sicyoides, with a prickly Fruit, and jag- 


* 


Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome curious Gardens, for 
the ſake of Variety ; but as they have little Beaut , and are 
not uſeful, ſo they are not much cultivated in England. They 
are both annual Plants, which may be propagated by ſowin 
of their Seeds in the Beginning of April, on a Border of freth 
Earth, in the Place where they are deſigned to remain; and 
in about a Fortnight's Time the Plants will appear z which 
at firſt are very like Cucumber-plants, and, as they grow, 
will trail on the Ground, and faſten themſelves to whatevet 
Plants grow near them, by their Tendrils; ſo that they 
ſhould be either ſown near a Hedge, where they may climb 
up, or be allowed a conſiderable ſhare of Room, otherwiſe 
they will run over the Plants which are near them, When 
the Plants are come up, they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, and to thin them where 
they gow too cloſe together. In 2 they will produce 
their Flowers, and in Auguſt their Seeds will ripen, which, 
if permitted to ſcatter, will produce a Supply of young Plants 
the following Spring, without any Care. 


SIDERATION, a Blaſting of Trees or Plants by an Ea- 
ſterly Wind, 'or exceflive Heat or Drought. 


SIDERITIS ; [of cine, Iron, q. Iron-herb, ſo Dioſco- 
rides calls thoſe Herbs that are good againſt Wounds made 
by the Sword : It is alſo called Ferrum Matrix, on the ſame 
Account. It is alſo called Herba Judaica, becauſe the Fews 


in old Time made uſe of this Herb in Medicine] Iron- 
wort, 


The Characters are 3 


It is Plant with a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 


whoſe upper Lip or Creſt is upright, but the under Lip or Beard 
it divided into three Parts; out of the Flawer-cup riſes the 
Pointal, attended, as it were, by four Embryo's, which after- 
wards turn to ſo many oblong Seeds, fhut up in a Husk, which 
was before the Flower-cup : To theſe Marks muſt be added, the 
Flowers growing in Whorles at the Wings of the Leaves, which 


Plant. 


are cut like a Creſt, and differ from the other Leaves of the 


The Species are 
1. SIDERITIS hirſuta procumbens. C. B. P, Hairy trail- 


ing Ironwort. | | 
EE Tong 
13 ae K * _ 11 eg folio. T. Cor. Eaſtern 
eee 
Clowns All- heal. 


5. SIDERITIS arvenſi rubra. Park. Theat, Narrow-leafed 
All-heal or Ironwort. 


6. SIDERITIS lis hirſutis, profunde crenatis. C. B. P. 


Ironwort or All-heal, with hairy crenated Leaves. 


7. SIDERITIS Hiſpanica erefta, folio anguſtiore, Inſt. R. 
H. Upright Spaniſh All-heal, with a _ Leaf, F 


8. SIDERITIS Hiſpanica crenata procumbens, flore albo 
major. Inſt. R. H. Gaben trailing Spanilh Al. Heal, with 
a white Flower. 

9. SIDERITIS HMiſpanica bituminoſa anguſtifalia crenata. 
Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh All-heal, with a Baa eh Raby and 
4 narrow crenated Leaf, Aut | 

10. SidtRrITts Hiſpanica fœtidiſſima glabra, flor 
raſcente, & coma caneſcente. 77% K. f go fi Ain Eng 
ſmooth All- heal, with a purpliſh Flower, and whitiſh Tops. 


* 11, SIDER1T1s Hiſpanica fruteſcens, ſeu lignoſior. In/t. R. 
H. Shrubby or more ans 18 uſt 


12. SIDERITIS Pyrenaica hyſſopifolia minima procumbens. 
2 5 The leaſt trailing hyſſop-leafed All-heal of the 
yrenees. 


13. SIDERITIS montana, trifido folio, Barrel. Icon, Moun- 
tain All-heal, with a trifid Leaf, | 


14. Slo- 
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14. SrdeRIT1s Cretica maxima, tri Valentini facie, 
Tourn, Cor. The greateſt All- heal of Candy, with the Face 
of Ocymaſtrum Yalentinum. Ng 

15. SIDERITIS Cretica tomentoſa candidiſſima, fore Iuteo, 
Tourn, Cor. The whiteſt Woolly All-heal of Candy, with 
a yellow Flower. . 


There are ſeveral of theſe Plants which are preſerved in 
ſome curious Botanick Gardens for Variety ; but as they are 
—_ of little Beauty, fo they are ſeldom cultivated in other 

ardens. , a 

All theſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
in the Spring, upon a Bed of freſh light Earth; and when 
the Plants are come up, they may be tranſplanted out into 
other Beds, allowing them a Foot Diſtance from each other, 
obſerving to water them until they have taken Root ; after 
which they will require no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds; the ſecond Year they will produce Flow- 
ers and Seeds, and ſome of the Sorts will periſh ſoon after, 
but others will abide ſeveral Years, provided they are not 
planted in a Soil too moiſt, : 1 

The fourth Sort grows plentifully by the Sides of Ditches, 
and in other moiſt Places, in divers Parts of England, fo 1s 
very rarely introduced in Gardens, becauſe it is a very bad 
Weed, wherever it once gets Place ; for the Roots creep 
very far under Ground, and will ſoon over-run a large 
Spot of Ground, if they are not confined, This Plant re- 
ceived the Name of Clowns All-heal from Mr. Gerard, who 
was looking for Herbs in Kent, where he ſaw a Man who 
had cut his Leg to the Bone with a Scyth, as he was mow- 
ing the Graſs, to whom he offered his Aſſiſtance to cure his 

ound ; which the Countryman churliſhly refuſing, crept 
to the Ditch-ſide, where there was Plenty of this Plant 
growing; ſome of which he gathered and bruiſed, and ap- 
ply'd it to the Wound, tying it cloſe with his Handkerchief, 
which in few Days healed the Wound, without any other 
Application ; for which Reafon Gerard has recorded the Story 
in his Herbal, for the Benefit of Mankind. 

The fifth Sort is alſo a Native of England, and grows a- 
mongſt the Corn, or other Crops, on arable Land. This 
4 an annual Plant, which periſhes ſoon after it has ripened 

eds. 

The other Sorts are moſt of them biennial Plants, which 
commonly perfect their Seeds the ſecond Summer, and ſeldom 
continue much longer. Theſe may be all propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe; for when they are kept out of the Ground till Spring, 
they very often fail. Theſe Sceds ſhould be ſown on a Bed 
of freſh undunged Earth, in an open Situation; and when 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be thinned where they grow 
too cloſe ; and if they are kept cbear from Weeds, it is all 
the Culture they require, If, when theſe Plants are eſta- 
bliſhed in a Garden, their Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will come up, and maintain their Place, provided they 
are not overborn by large Weeds. 

All the Sorts of All- heal are ſuppoſed to have an aſtringent 
Quality, and are accounted good to heal Wounds, and may 
be apply'd either inwardly or outwardly. 


SILAUM, Meadow-Saxifrage. 


The Charadters are; 


It hath a roſe and umbellated Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral 
Leaves, placed circularly, and refling upon the Empalement, 
which afterward becomes a Fruit compoſed of two ſhort channel- 
led Seeds : To which Notes muſt be added, that the Leaves are 
very narrow, and the Flowers are of a pale yellow Colour, 


The Species are; 


7. SILAUM quibuſdam, flore luteolo. F. B. Common 
Meadow-fſaxifrage. 

2. SILAUM guod Liguſticum, ferule folio. Inſt. R. H. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Saxifrage with the Leaf of Giant Fennel. 
3. SILAUM quod Liguſticum Creticum, 7 fæniculi, caule 
=—_ Tourn. Cor. Boerb. Ind. Candy Meadow-ſaxifrage, 

a Fennel Leaf, and a knobby Stalk. 

4. SILAUM guod Liguſticum, cicutæ falio, glabrum. Tourn, 
Boerh, Ind. alt. Meadow-ſaxifrage, with a ſmooth Hemlock 


The firſt Sort is directed by the College of Phyſicians to be 


_ uſed in Medicine: This grows wild in Meadows, and other 


moiſt Paſtures, in divers Parts of England ; but the other 
Sorts are not Natives of this Country, fo are only to be met 


with in Botanick Gardens, where they are preſerved for the 


fake of Variety. 


— 


— 


All theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds hie 
ſown in Autumn on a Border of bell arth in a dar be 
ation; and when the Plants are come up, will 4 _— 
eeds 4 


no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
where they grow too cloſe, to thin them, ſo as to leave From, 
about eight or ten Inches aſunder, which may be done fn 
houghing of them in the ſame Manner as 1s practiſed by 
Carrots, Theſe Plants will flower and ſeed the ſecond $ for 
mer, and the Roots of the three firſt Sorts will abide — 
Vears; but the fourth Sort commonly periſhes ſoon after i 


has produced Seed. 


SILER, Seſeli, or Sermountain, 


The Chara#ters are; 


It hath a roſe and umbellated Flower, confiflins « 
Leaves, ay are ranged orbic-larly, an Wing of = 
palement, which becomes a Fruit compoſed of two large ah 
furrowed Seeds, having foltaceous Ridges on one Side: T. the 
Notes may be added, that the Lobes of the Leaves are lary: 
long, and intire, excepting their Extremity, where they are 
ſlightly cut into three Parts, 


i 


The Species are; 


I, SILER montanum majus. Mor, Umb. Greater Ser. 
mountain, ' 

2. SILER montanum anguſtifolium. Park, Natrow-leafeq 
Sermountain, 


The firſt Sort is uſed in Medicine by the Direction of 
the College of Phyſicians. The Seeds of this Sort are the G.. 
men Seſeleos of the Shops, which enters in Compoſitions ; and 
the green Herb alſo is uſed, for which ſome of the People 
who ſupply the Shops, often impoſe on their Cuſtomers the 
Mountain Ofier, which, by tranſlating Siler an Ofer, may 
afford them ſome Pretence. 

The ſecond Sort differs from the firſt, in being ſomewhat 
leſs, and having narrow Leaves: This is found wild in A. 
firia, and the former Sort grows on the Alps and Apenning, 
and other mountainous Parts of /taly and Spain, 

"Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, which ſpoull 
be ſown in Autumn (ſoon after they are ripe) on a Border d 
freſh undunged Earth; and in the Spring, when the Plant 
will appear, they ſhould be kept conſtantly clear from Weeds, 
and in very dry Weather ſhould be watered, which wil 
greatly promote their Growth, Where the Plants come up 
too cloſe together, they ſhould be thinned fo as to leave 
them three or four Inches apart, which will be ſufficient 
Room for them the firſt Seaſon ; and at Michaebnas, when 
their Leaves decay, ſome of the Plants may be carefully ta- 
ken up, ſo as not to cut or break their Roots, and tran(- 
planted into a moiſt ſhady Border, about eighteen Inches a- 
ſunder, where they may remain for good. If theſe Plants 
thrive well, they will produce Seeds the ſecond Seaſon, o- 
therwiſe it will be the third Summer before they flower and 
ſeed ; after which the Roots will abide many Years, and 
2 greatly in their Size, and will produce Seeds every 

car, 

The Culture which theſe Plants require, is only to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and every Spring, juſt before the 
Plants put out their Leaves, to dig the Ground between 
them gently, ſo as not to injure their Roots; and when their 
Flower-ſtems are advanced, to place ſome Stick down by 
them, to which their Stems ſhould be faſtened with Baſs, 
to ſupport them from being broken down by Winds; for as 
theſe Stems riſe to the Height of four or five Feet, ſo when 
their Umbels of Seeds are formed, which are generally pretty 
large and heavy, they often occaſion their Stems falling to 
the Ground, where they are not ſupported. 

Theſe Plants flower the latter End of June, and their 
Seeds ripen toward the latter End of Augu/?, or the Begin” 


ning of September, 
- SILIQUA, Carob or St. John's Bread, 


The Characters are; 5 
It hath an apetalbus Flower, having many Stamina, Wy 
grow from the Divifuns of 4 1212 : in the Centre of 
which riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes d Fruit or 
2 ch is plain and fleſhy, containing ſeveral roundiſb plain 
eedt. 8 


We have but one Species of this Plant in England, viz. 
S1.1QuA dul, C. B. P. The Carob Tree, e 8. 
John's : unge. 6 
The 


Pin: 


com pe 


conta. 


81 


+4 74% . 8 
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This Tree is very common in Spain, and in fome Parts of 
Jah, 28 alſo in the Levant, where it grows in the Hedges, 
ad produces a great — of long, flat, brown-colour'd 
- which are thick,. mealy, and of a ſweetiſh Taſte. 
Theſe Pods are many times eaten by the poorer Sort of In- 
habitantss when they have a _— of other Food: but 
they are apt to looſen the Belly, and cauſe Gripings of the 
Bowels. Theſe Pods are directed by the Collage of Phyfict- 
an to enter ſome medicinal Preparations, for which Purpoſe 
they are often * from abroad. a 

in England the Tree is pteſerved, by ſuch as delight in 
exotick Plants, as a Curiofity : The Leaves do — con- 
inue green, and being different in Shape from moſt other 
plants, afford an 2 Variety when intermixed with 
ranges, Myrtles, &c. in the Green-houſe, 

Theſe Plants are propagated from Seeds, which, when 
brought over freſh in the Pods, ſhould be ſown in the Spring 
upon a moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, each into a ſepa- 
cite ſmall Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into another moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root ; after which you muſt let 
them have Air in Proportion to the Heat of the Weather. 
In June you muſt inure them to the open Air by Degrees, 
and in Fuy they ſhould be removed out of the Hot-bed, and 
placed in a warm Situation, where they may remain until 
the Beginning of October, when they ſhould be removed 
into the Green-houſe, placing them where they may have 
free Air in mild Weather ; for they are pretty hardy, and do 
require only to be ſheltered from hard Froſts. hen the 
Plants have remained in Pots three or four Years, and have 
cotten Strength, ſome of them may be turned out of the 
Pots in the Spring, and planted into the full Ground, in a 
warm Situation, where they will endure the Cold of our or- 
dinary Winters very well; but muſt have ſome Shelter in 
yery hard Weather, | 

have not as yet ſeen any of theſe Trees produce Flow- 
ers; tho” from ſome which have been planted ſome time a- 
gainſt Walls, it is probable there may be Flowers and Fruit 
ina few Years. 


SILIQUASTRUM, the Judas-tree. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a papilionaceous Flower, whoſe Wings are placed a- 
bove the Standard; the Keel is compoſed of two Petals; the 


Pointal which riſes in the Centre of the Flower-cup, and is en- 
compaſſed with the Stamina, afterwards becomes a long flat Pod, 
containing ſeveral Kidney-ſhaped Seeds : To which may be added, 
roundiſh Leaves growing alternately on the Branches, 


The Species are; 


I, SILIQUASTRUM Caft, Durant, The Judas- tree: 
vulgo. | 

2, SILIQUASTRUM Canadenſe. Tourn, Canada Judas- 
tree, 

3. SILIQUASTRUM guee Ceratia agreſtis, mucronato folio 
foribus — Caroliniana. Pluk. Alm. Carolina J udas- 
tree, with pointed Leaves. | 


The firſt of theſe Trees is very common in the South Parts 
France, Itah and Spain, from whence it was formerly 
brought into England, and preſerved as a Curiofity in Green- 
touſes 3 but of late Years they have been tranſplanted into 
the open Air, where they thrive very well, and produce great 
Quantities of beautiful Flowers in the Spring, and in fa- 
vourable Seaſons do perfect their Seeds extremely well. 

The ſecond Sort is very common in Virginia, New-Eng- 
und, Canada, and moſt of the Northern Countries of Ame- 
ria, where it is called Red-bud ; which Name, I ſuppoſe, 
It received from the beautiful Colour of its Flower-buds, 
which, when fully expanded, are of a ſoft purple Colour. 
Theſe Flowers are produced in large Cluſters from the old 
Wood of the Tree; and being opened before the green 
eaves come out, they make a beautiful Appearance, eſpe- 
tally when the Trees are old, and productive of Flowers; 
When, many times, the large Branches of the Tree are en- 
tirely covered with theſe beautiful Flowers, ſo as to afford 
% great Pleaſure as any Sort of flowering Tree whatever. 
Theſe Flowers are commonly gathered in America, and put 
into their Sallets, to which they add a quick poignant agree- 
ble Flavour; and in England they are by ſome curious Per- 
lons uſed for the ſame Purpoſe, 

The 3 was brought from Carolina, where it grows 
n the Woods in great Plenty. This differs greatly in the 
Shape of its Leaves from the other two Sorts, and the Flow- 
"5 are much ſmaller, At preſent this is leſs common in the 


gare. F. B. 


Englih Gardens, and will not endure the Cold of our Cli- 
mate fo well, being ſubje& to have the young Shoots de- 
ſtroy'd in very hard Winters; and if the Plants are young 
ſometimes they will die to the Ground. 

Theſe Plants 15 be propagated by ſowing their Seed up- 
on a Bed of light 
or the Beginning of fv, (and if — put a little hot Dung 
under the Bed, it will greatly facilitate the Growth of the 
Seeds ;) when your Seeds are ſown, you ſhould ſhift the 
Earth over them about half an Inch thick ; and, if the Sea- 
ſon prove wet, it will be proper to cover the Bed with Mats, 
to preſerve it from great Rains, which will burſt the Seeds, 
and cauſe them to rot. | 

When the Plants are come up, my ſhould be carefully 
clear'd from Weeds, and in very Weather muſt be now 
and then refreſh'd with Water, which will greatly promote 
their Growth, The Winter following, if the Weather be 
very cold, it will be — to ſhelter Ge Plants, by cover- 
ing them either with Mats or dry Straw in hard Froſts; but 
they ſhould conſtantly be open'd in mild Weather, other- 
with they will grow mouldy, and decay. 

About the Beginning of April you ſhould prepare a Spot 
of good freſh Ground, to tranſplant theſe out, (for the beſt 
Seaſon to remove them is juſt before they begin to ſhoot ;) 
then you ſhould carefully take up the Plants, being careful 
not to break their Roots, and plant them in the freſh 
Ground as ſoon as poſſible, becauſe if their Roots are dried 
by the Air, it will greatly 1% * them. h 

The Diſtance theſe ſhould be planted muſt be proportion- 
able to the Time they are to remain before they are again 
tranſplanted ; but commonly they are planted two Feet Row 
from Row, and a Foot aſunder in the Rows, which is full 
Room enough for them to grow two or three Years, by 
which Time they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are de- 
ſigned to remain ; for if they are too old when removed, 
they ſeldom ſucceed ſo well as younger Plants. 

he Ground between the Plants ſhould be carefully kept 
clean from Weeds in Summer, and in the Spring ſhould be 


well dug, to looſen the Earth, that their Roots may better 


extend themſglves every Way: you ſhould alfo at that Sea- 
ſon prune off all ſtrong Side-Branches, (eſpecially if you in- 
tend to train them up for Standard Trees) that their Top- 
Branches may not be chek'd by their Side-Shoots, which do 
often attract the greateſt Part of the Nouriſhment from the 
Roots; and if their Stems are crooked, you muſt place a 
ſtrong Stake down by the Side of each Plant, and faſten the 
Stem to it in ſeveral Places, fo as to render it ſtrait, which 
Direction it will ſoon take as it grows larger, and thereby 
the Plants will be render'd beautiful. 

When they have remain'd in this Nurſery three or four 
Years, they ſhould be tranſplanted in the _—_ where they 
are deſign'd to remain, which may be in Wilderneſs Quar- 
ters, among other ——— Trees, obſerving to place them 
with "Trees of the fame Growth, ſo as they may not be 
8 which is a great Prejudice to moſt ſorts of 

lants. | | 

The uſual Height to which theſe Trees grow with us, 'is 
from twelve to twenty Feet, according to the Goodneſs of 
the Soil; tho? I don't remember ever to ſee any of them ex- 
ceed that Growth, where they have enjoy'd the greateſt Ad- 
vantages, nor do I believe the Carolina Sort will arrive to 
near that Height. 


SILIQUOUS, having Seed-veſſels, Huſk, Pod or Shell. 


 SINAPI, Il, of eU Ste, becauſe it forces Tears 
from the Eyes of thoſe that uſe it uncautiouſly, makes the 
Noſe red, and the Eyes ſwell] Muſtard. 


The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſts of four Leaves, which are placed in form 
of a Croſs, out of whoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which 
afterwards becomes a Fruit or Pod, divided into two Cells 
by an intermediate Partition, to which the Valves adhere on bath 
Sides, and are fill d with roundiſh Seeds : theſe Pods generally 
end in a fungous Horn, containing the like Seeds : to theſe 


Marks muſt be added, an acrid burning Taſte, peculiar to 
Muflard. 


The Species are ; 
1. Sinap1 filiqua latiuſcula glabra, ſemine rufo, five vul- 
(14.16 or Red Muſtard. 9 


2. SIN API bortenſe, ſemine allo. C. B. P. Garden er 
White Muſtard. fe, fe | 


3. SINAP1 Indicum, lactucæ folio. Par. Bat. Indian Mu- 
ſtard, with a Lettuce Leaf. | 


6 N There 


arth, towards the latter End of March, 
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There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant, which are 
preſery'd in curious Botanick Gardens, for Variety; but as 
they are not in Uſe, nor have any thing valuable to recom- 
mend them, I ſhall not enumerate them here, | 

The firſt Sort is very common in the Ie of Eh in Cam- 


bridgebire, and in many other Places, where the Land has 


been flooded with Water for many Years ; but upon being 
drain'd, this Plant comes up in a moſt plenteous Manner, 
which has given Occaſion for ſome Perſons to imagine that 
it was produced ſpontaneouſly without Seeds ; but the contrary 
of this has been fully proved by ſeveral learned Gentlemen, 
and therefore would be needleſs to repeat here ; for the Rea- 
ſon why theſe Seeds do remain good for ſo many Years, 
when cover'd with Water, is, becauſe they abound with ſo 
ſharp an Oil, that it prevents the Water from pervading its 
Body, and being kept from the Air, is preſerved from Cor- 
ruption. 

"This Sort is alſo cultivated in Gardens and Fields, in di- 
vers Parts of England, for the fake of its Seeds, The Me- 
thod of cultivating this Plant, is to ſow the Seeds upon an 
open Spot of Ground (which hath been well dug or plough'd) 
in the Spring, and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be hough'd, in order to deſtroy the Weeds, as alſo to cut 
out the Plants where they are too thick, leaving them about 
ten Inches aſunder, (for when they are left too thick, my 
draw up weak, and the Seeds are never ſo large, and w 
nouriſh'd) and if the Weeds ſhould grow again before the 
Plants have gotten Strength enough to bear them down, they 
muſt be hough'd a ſecond time ; after which they will re- 

uire no farther Care until the Seeds are ripe, when the 
Haulm ſhould be cut down and ſpread upon the Ground to 
dry, and then the Seeds may be threſh'd out. 

The ſecond Sort is chiefly cultivated in Gardens, for a 
Sallet-Herb in the inter Seaſon. The Seeds of this are 
commonly ſown very thick in Drills, either upon a warm 
Border, or in very cold Weather upon a Hot-bed, with 
Creſſes, and other ſmall Sallet-Herbs, which are common- 
ly ht for Uſe in three Weeks or a Month from ſowing; for 
if they are large, they are too ſtrong to put into Sallets. 
In order to ſave the Seeds of this Plant, a Spot of Ground 
muſt be ſown with it in the Spring, which ſhould be manag- 
ed in the ſame Manner as the former. 

The third Sort may alſo be uſed in Sallets when it is very 

ng, at which Time it has no difagreeable Taſte ; but as 
it grows large, ſo its Strength increaſes, and a certain Bit- 
terneſs, which renders it very diſagreeable. This is very 
hardy, and when allow'd ſufficient Room, will ſpread very 
far, and produce large Leaves. 

The Seeds of the Eſt two Species are order d for Medici- 
nal Uſe ; but the third is ſeldom cultivated for Uſe in Eng- 
land. | 


SINAPISTRUM, [ſo call'd as tho* Sinapi parvum, dimi- 
nutiue Muftard ; becauſe it is like Muſtard in Shape and 
Acrimony. ] 


The Chara#ers are; 


The Flower confifts of four Leaves, which are placed in form 
ef a Creſs, but are erected; under theſe Petals are placed fix 
Stamina, which occupy the under Part of the Flawer ; out of 
whoſe Flawer-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes 
: Cylindrical Pad, with two Valves, and fill d with roundiſb 

eeds. | 


The Species are; | 
1. SINAPISTRUM Indicum pentaphyllum, flore carneo, mi- 
mus non ſpinoſum. H. L. Indian five-leav'd Font wang Lev 
a Fleſh-colour'd Flower, and not prickly. | 
2. SINAPIST wy Agyptiacum, heptaphyllum, fore carneo, 
majus ſpinoſum. Greater prickly ſcven-leay'd Egyp- 
tian Smapiftrum, with a Fleſh-colour'd Flower. oy 
. Six APISTRUM Zeylanicum triphyllum & pentaphyllum 
viſcoſum, fore flavo. Boerh, Three and five-leay'd viſcous 
Sinapiſtrum from Ceylon, with a yellow Flower, 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts are very common in Jamaica, 
Bartadses, and other warm Countries in the W:/t- Indies ; 
but the third Sort I received from Dr. Boerhaave, who had 
it from „with many other curious Seeds. 

, « Theſe Plants are preſerv'd as Curioſities by thoſe who de- 
light in Botanick Studies; but as they are not very beautiful, 
22 any Uſe, ſo they are rarely cultivated in other 
Bardens. They are all annual Plants, which periſh ſoon 


1 are ripe; and in England muſt be raiſed in 
, V - a Hot 


the 


bed in the Spring, and when the Plants have acquired 
— ſhould be planted into Pots, and managed 
en directed for the Female Balſamines, to which 


Time they will flower, and in September their 


— — 

Article the Reader is deſired to turn, to avoid — 
In 7uh theſe Plants may be placed in the open Air, at wich 
Seeds — 
ripen, when they ſhould be gather d, and preſerved ill 
Pods until the Seaſon for ſowing chem. n X their 


SISARUM, [fo call'd on account of its 
ſcarce any Plant being of a ſweeter] Skirret. 


The Characters are; 


It produces its Flowers in an Umbel, which c | 

Fas placed circularh, and expand in form * Lu 

Empalement 2 becomes a Fruit, compaſed of tw $ the 

row Seeds, that are gibbous and furrow'd on one Side _ 

plain on the other : to theſe Marks muſt be added, 

= are ſhaped like long Turnips, and are 
ad, 


We have but one Species of this Plant, viz, 
S18ARUM Germanorum. C. B. P. Skirret, 


ſweet Tate, 


2 but 
dc that the 
Jom'd © one 


This is one of the wholſomeſt and moſt \nouriſhing Roo 
that is cultivated in Gardens, and yet it is at preſent , 
rare to meet with it in the Gardens near London: Wiz! 
may have been the Cauſe of its not being more common 
cultivated, I can't imagine, ſince there are many Kitchen. 
Gardens which are proper for this Plant, ' 

It may be propagated two Ways, viz. either by foyi 
the Seeds, or planting the Slips. The former Methog i 
what I would chiefly recommend ; becauſe the Roots which 
come from Seeds, are much larger than thoſe produced from 
Off-ſets, and are much tenderer. The Seaſon for ſowin 
the Seed is in the Beginning of February, and upon a wok 
rich Soil, which ſhould be well dug and looſen'd, and being 
laid level, the Seeds ſhould be ſown thereon, and then trol 
in, after the common Method of ſowing Radiſbes, raking 
the Ground over them ſmooth, 

In April the Plants will come up, at which Time the 
Ground ſhould be hough'd over, (as is practiſed for Carry) 
to deſtroy the Weeds, and to cut out the Plants where thy 
are too cloſe, leaving them the firſt houghing about thr: 
Inches aſunder; but at the ſecond houghing, which ſhall 
be perform'd about a Month after the firſt, they ſhould be 
cut out to ſix Inches apart at leaſt, obſerving to cut down 
all the Weeds; and during the Summer Seaſon, the Week 
ſhould be diligently hough'd down as faſt as they are pro- 
duced; for if theſe Plants are ſtifled by Weeds, r. they 
ſeldom come to good, 

When their Leaves are decay'd, their Roots may be taken 
up for Uſe; but this ſhould be done only as they are wanted; 
for if they are kept long above Ground, they will be good 
for little. The Leaves commonly decay in October; ſo that 
from that Time till the Middle of March, when they be- 

in to ſhoot again, they are in Seaſon ; but after they have 
ſhot ory grown Leaves, the Roots become ſticky, and ae 
not ſo | 

The Method of propagating this Plant from Off-ſets, is 
as follows: About the latter End of February, or Beginning 
of March, you ſhould dig a moiſt rich Spot of Ground, in 
Size proportionable to the Quantity of Plants intended; 
then you ſhould carefully dig up the old Roots, from which 
you ſhould flip off all the Off-ſets, preſerving their Buds on 
the Crown of each intire; after this you ſhould open 3 
Drill croſs the Spot of Ground with a Spade, in a trait Line, 
about eight or nine Inches deep, into which you ſhould place 
the Off-ſets, about ſix Inches apart, as upright as poſidle ; 
then fill the Drill up again with the Earth which came out 
of it, and at a Foot Diſtance from the firſt make another 
Trench, laying the Off-ſets therein, as before, and ſo con- 
tinue the Drills at a Foot Diſtance, thro' the whole Spot 
of Ground; and if the Seaſon ſhould prove very diy, it 
will be proper to water them until they have taken Root in 
the Ground; after which they will require no other Care, 
but to keep the Weeds conſtantly deſtroy'd as they are I 
duced, in the Manner before directed for the ſeedling Plants, 
and when their Leaves decay, they will be fit for Uſe, a8 
before; but after any of theſe Roots have ſeeded, the) js 
ſticky, and good for nothing ; ſo that they ſhould never 
more than one Year old, 1 


SISY MBRIUM, Water- ereſſes. 


The Characters are; 


4 
It hath a Flnwer compoſed of four Leaves which are e 
in form of a Croſs, out of 4 Empalement riſes the dey 
tal, which afterward becomes a Fruit or Pod, which is druidt 


into two Cells by an intermediate Partition, ſo whit. 2 


1 


— 


81 


* "7 


dhere on both Sides,, and furniſbed with Seeds which 
22 To theſe Mat ks muſt be added, That the whole 
Fppearance of the Plants is peculiar to the Species of this Ge- 


mus. 


The Species are; | | 

1. StSYMBRIUM aguaticum, Matth, Common Water- 
reſſes. ; 
1 S1$YMBRIUM aguaticum, folits minoribus, præcocius. 
Ron Syn. Early flowering Water-crefſes, wi ſmaller 

ves. io | 6 

1 StsVMBRIUM aguaticum, raphani folio, filigua breviori. 
hi R. H. Water-radiſh. 8 
4. SISYMBRIUM 1 oliis in profundas lacinias di- 
vit, Ls i breuiori. Int. R. H. Water-radiſh, with deep- 

jagged Leaves. 5 0 
N 0 1SYMBRIUM paluſtre repens, naſturtii folio, Inſt. R. H. 
Water- rocket. 

6, S1SYMBRIUM paluftre minus, ſiligud aſperd, Inſt. R. H. 
The leſſer Marſh- rocket, with a rough Pod, 

7. S18YMBRIUM eruce folio glabro, fore luteo, Inſt. R. H. 
Common Wi inter-creſs, oe 4'S 

8, S1SYMBRIUM eruce folio glabro, flore pleno. In/!, R. F. 
Winter-creſs, with a double Flower, | Fad 

9. SISYMBRIUM eruce folio glabro, minus & præcocius. 
Jift. R. H. Small early-flowering Winter- rocket. 5 

10. SISYMBRIUM eruce folio, aſpero, flore luteo. Inſt. 
R. H. Winter-creſs, with a rough rocket Leaf, and a yel- 
low F lower . 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts of Water-creſſes grow promiſ- 
cuoufly in ſtanding Waters in moſt Parts of England, and 
are indifferently gathered for Uſe. Theſe Plants have of 
hte Years been generally uſed as Sallet-herbs in the Spring 
of the Year, and are by many People preferred to all other 
Sorts of Sallets for the agreeable warm bitter Taſte, and be- 
ing accounted-an excellent Remedy for the Scurvy, and to 
cleanſe the Blood, as alſo a good Diuretic, they have greatly 
obtained with moſt People. Theſe are generally gathered 
in the Ditches, and in other ſtanding Waters near London, 
to ſupply the Markets ; but whoever hath a mind to culti- 
nate them, may eaſily do it by taking ſome of the Plants 
fom the Places of their natural Growth, early in the Spring, 
being careful to preſerve their Roots as intire as poſſible, and 
plant them into Mud, and then let the Water in upon them 
by Degrees. When they have taken Root, they will ſoon 
fouriſh and ſpread over a large Compaſs of Water: They 
ſhould not be cut the firſt Seaſon, but ſuffered to run to Seed; 
which will fall into the Water, and furniſh a ſufficient Sup- 
ply of Plants afterward. 


to plant theſe Plants, the beſt Method will be to get a Quan- 
tity of the Plants, juſt as their Seeds are ripening, and throw 
them on the Surface of the Water, where they are deſigned 
to grow; and their Seeds will ripen, and fall to the Bottom, 
where they will take Root, and produce a Supply of the 
Plants, Theſe Plants produce Seed the latter End of June, 
4 the Beginning of Fuly, which is the proper Time for this 
ork, | 

The third, fourth, fifth and ſixth Sorts are Water-plants, 
which grow in ſtanding Waters; ſo are not admitted into 
Gardens, except for the ſake of Variety. 

The ſeventh and ninth Sorts grow wild on dry Banks in 
kyeral Parts of England: Theſe were formerly uſed as a 
Winter Sallet; but ſince there has been a great Number of 
other Herbs introduced into the Engliſh Gardens, they have 
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been entirely rejected. Theſe may be propagated by Seeds, 
er which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe; and when 
ME the Plants are come up, they ſhould be houghed, to ſeparate 
of them where they are too cloſe, as alſo to deſtroy the Weeds, 
it vhich is all the Culture they require. The Summer follow- 
bs Ing they will produce Seed, and the Plants periſh ſoon after. 
re, ut if the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come 
o- up, and become troubleſome Weeds. 
ts, The eighth Sort is a Variety of the ſeventh, which acci- 
90 dentally aroſe frqm Seeds, and is preſerved in ſome curious 


Gardens, for having a double Flower. This is propagated 
/ parting of the Roots, ſo that in order to preſerve this 
Kind, the Plants ſhould not be ſuffered to ſend forth too 
many Flower- ſtems, leſt they ſhould exhauſt the Root too 
much to ſend forth any Side-heads for parting. The beſt 
ime to tranſplant and part theſe Roots, is at Michaclmas, 
When they ſhould be planted into a Bed or Border of freſh 
ndunged Earth, in an open Expoſure. 
be tenth Sort is very like the ſeventh, from which it 
mem in having a rough Leaf, ſo may be cultivated in the 


But where the Water is ſo deep, that it will not be eaſy - 


ſame Manner; tho' theſe are rarely allowed a Place in any 
Gardens, unleſs for the ſake of Variety. 
 SISYRINCHIUM, Spaniſh Nut. 
The Character are; e 
It hath a Flower reſembling the Iaxis, from which it differs 


in having a double 543 one lying over the other, after the ſame 


Manner as thaſe of the 
The Species are: 

1. SISYRINCHIUM majus, flore luted maculd notato. C. B. P. 
Greater Spaniſh Nut, with a Flower marked with a yellow 
Spot. ne” 

2. SISYRINCHIUM majus, flare alba maculd notato. C. B. 

Greater Spaniſh Nut, with a Flower marked with a 
white Spot. | | Re Re | 
Ry, SiSYRINCHIUM medium. C. B. P. Middle Spaniſh 
ut. 

4. SISYRINCHIUM Creticum montanum, anguftiſſumo folio. 
Tourn, Cor. Mountain Siſyrinchium of r 
narrow Leaf. 2 ö ö 

5. SisyRINCHIUM Africanum, foliis longiſſimis, flore albo, 
radice venenatd, African Siſyrinchium, with very long 
Leaves, a white Flower, and a poiſonous Root. 


The three firſt Sorts grow wild in Portugal and Spain, 
where the Roots are ſought after, and dug up by Children 
and the Shepherds, who eat them, as alſo the Hogs ; for 
they are ſweet, and in Taſte reſemble the Earth- nut. The 
fourth Sort was diſcovered in the Iſland of Crete by Dr. Tour- 
nefort, who ſent it to the Royal Garden at Paris. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved by the Curious for their Flow- 
ers, which make a fine Appearance when they are in Beauty, 
which is commonly in ay, or the Beginning of June, 
about the ſame Time with the Bulbous Iris. The Flowers 
come out alternately from their Sheaths or Coverings, after 
the Manner of the Iris; ſo that there is ſeldom more than 
one Flower open upon each Stalk at one time; but they ſuc- 
ceed each other : For there are commonly four or 054; 
ers produced on each Stalk, when the Roots are ſtrong. 
Theſe Flowers are in ſome of a fine blue Colour, ſpotted 
with yellow; and in other Sorts they are of a pale purple 
Colour, ſpotted with white. 

The four firſt Sorts are hardy Plants, which are multipli- 
ed by Off-ſets, and may be treated in the ſame Manner as 
the Bulbous Iris, to which the Reader is deſired to turn, 
where there are full Directions exhibited, both for the propa- 
ting them by Off-ſets and Seeds, with which Management 
theſe Flowers may be cultivated. 

The fifth Sort was brought from Africa, where the Inha- 
bitants uſe the Root to fuddle the Fiſh in the Rivers, in or- 
der to catch them in plenty. The green Leaves of this 


ROCUS and GGL ADIOLUS, 


Sort are poiſonous; for as a Tub of theſe Plants, which 


were bringing to England, was placed on the Deck of the 
Ship, ſome Hogs getting to it eat down all the Leaves ; which 
ſwelled two of the Hogs, and killed them. 

This Plant, being a Native of a warm Country, is too 
tender to live in this Climate, unleſs it is preſerved in a good 
Stove; ſo the Roots ſhould be planted into Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove, where if it is preſerved in a kindly Warmth, the 
Roots will multiply greatly. The Leaves of this Sort die a- 
way in inter, and new ones ariſe in the Spring; fo the 
beſt Time to ttanſplant the Roots is juſt before they put out 
new Leaves, which is commonly in the Beginning of April; 
at which Time the Bark-bed ſhould be ſtirred up and re- 
newed with ſome freſh Tan, and the Pots muſt be plunged 
again, and frequently refreſhed with Water in warm Wea- 
ther, which will make them grow very vigorous ; but dur- 
ing the Winter Seaſon, while the Leaves are decayed, they 
muſt not have much Wet, leſt it rot the Roots. 


SIUM, Water Parſnip. 


The Characters are; | 
It hath a Roſe-ſhaped umbellated Flawer, confifting of ſroeral 

Petals, which are commonly equal, and placed orbicularhy, reft- 
ing bon the Empalement, which afterward becomes a rand: 
Fruit, compeſed of two Seeds, which are gibbous and furrewed 
on one Side, but plain on the other e To theſe Notes mnt be ad- 
ded, that the Leeves are joined together, and adbert te the R., 
with an odd Lobe at the End. 

The Species are; 


1. Stun five Apium paluſtre; folits oblangis. C. B. P. Wa- 
ter Parſnip, wich oblong — gong 
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2. SruM umbellatum repens. Ger. Emac. Creeping Wa- F. SMILAx levis, lauri folio, bactis 12 Cateh. 1; 

a Bay Leaf lack 


ter Parſnip. . Nat. Carol, Smooth Bindweed, with 
3. Sum latifolium. C. B. P. Broad-leafed Water Par- Berries wy nd . 
Mip. a . 7 6. SMILAX non ſpinoſa humilis, folio ariflohbchie bacci; 75 
4. Sto paluftre allerum, foliis ſerratis. Infl. R. H. An- bris. Cateſb. Hit. Nat. Carol. Dwarf ſmooth Bindw — 
other Water Parſnip, with ſawed ves. with a Birthwort Leaf and red Berries. | x f 
5. Stun folorum conjugationibus laciniatis, Inſt; R. H. Wa- 7. SMI LAX bryoniæ nigre foliis, caule ſpimſs, bactis niss: ar 
ter Parſnip, with the Wings of the Leaves jagged. Cateſb, Hift. Nat. Carol. Bindweed with black briony . 20 th 
6. S1UM aquaticum, ad alas floridum. Mor. Umb. Water a prickly Stalk and black Berries, Abita pa 
Parſnip, with Flowers growing at the Wings of the Leaves. 8, SMILAX Caroliniana, flipite guadrato leni, foliis a m 
7. SIUM minimum umbellatum, foliis variis. Pluk, Alm. fits aſperis, auriculis ad baſim anguloſis. Pluk, Phyt. Carolin: G 
The leaſt Water Parſnip, with variable Leaves. Bindweed, with ſquare ſmooth Shoots," and rou "Yon 2 5 
8. Stun alterum, oluſatri facie, Lob. Icon. Long leafed E. which 45 n Ears at from Baſe. . jo 
Water Hemlock. 9. SMILAx folts latis, in margine ſpinofis, Carolinia a 
. Stun arvenſe, froe ſegetum. Inft. R. H. Corn-parſley, pite leni quadrato, Plul. Phyt, Carolina Bindweed, * 7 . 
„ broad Leaves, having Spines on their Edges, and a ſmooth Pl 
10. Stun aramaticum, Siſon officinarum. Inſt, R. H. Stone- ſquare _— y ral 
ey, or German Amomum. 10. SMILAX aſpera Bermudenſis, grandioribus filiis cord. ſtr 
parſley, formibus, radice af Pl Ph Rough "rags 
The firſt, ſecond, third, ſeventh and eighth Sorts, grow Bermudas, with larger heart-ſhaped Leaves, and a Root ful Sol 
pretty common in Ditches, Ponds, and other ſtanding Wa- of Shoots. | | _ 
ters, in divers Parts of England; ſo are not cultivated, be- 11. SMILAX claviculata, Hederæ folio, tota Evin, 1 dif 
cauſe they will not live on dry Ground. The ſecond Sort mariana. Pluk. Phyt. Smooth Bindweed, with Tendrils, ſen 
is directed to be uſed in Medicine by the College of Phyſi- and an Ivy Leaf from Maryland, N 90 
cians, and is eſteemed very good in ſcrophulous Caſes, The 12. SNILAx viticulis aſperis, Virginiana, faliis 


firſt Sort is by ſome People miſtaken for Water-creſſes, and is lævibus, nullis auriculis prædita. Pluk, Phyt. Virginian B 
ſometimes gathered as ſuch and eaten, though they are very weed, with rough Shoots and ſmooth narrow Leaves, hayin 
different Plants. no Ears. in | . 

The eighth Sort is a EIS Plant, which was by 13. SMILAX Virginiana, ſpinus innocuis armata, lati; Cu. 
Dr. Wepfer taken for the Hemlock of the Ancients; who has nellæ folits. radice arundinaced craſſa & carnoſd. Plul. Þ 
written a large Treatiſe of this Plant, in which he has Virginian Bindweed, armed with innocent Spines, broad 
mentioned a Number of Inſtances of the noxious Quality Cinnamon Leaves, and a thick fleſhy Root, called Baftars 
thereof : So that this Plant ſhould be extirpated from Places China. . 
near Habitations, to prevent any Miſchief which may hap- 14. SMILAX Americana lævit, Canelle foliis, baccis rulri 
pen by Perſons uſing of it thro? Ignorance, : Smooth American Bindweed, with Cinnamon Leaves and 

The fourth, fifth and ſixth Sorts grow in ſtanding Waters red Berries. 
in France, Germany, and ſome other Parts of Europe, but are 15. SMILAX aſpera, Americana, Ariflolochie faliis longis- 
not Natives of this Country. Theſe are ſometimes preſerv'd ibu, ad baſim auriculatis, Rough American ont heed with 
in Botanick Gardens for Variety-ſake, but are not uſed in longer Birthwort Leaves, with Ears at their Baſe, what 
Medicine. Root is the Zarza Parilla of the Shops. 

The ninth and tenth Sorts grow on dry Banks, and under 16. SM1LAax Americant levis, Tamni folio, claviculis Imp. 
Hedges, in ſeveral Parts of England, fo are rarely cultivated oribus donatis, Smooth American Bindweed, with a black 
in Gardens. The ninth Sort has been by ſome Writers briony Leaf, ſending forth long Tendrils, 
greatly eſteemed for diſcuſſing hard Swellings of the Face, 17. SMILAX Americana, levis, latiſſimo folio, auriali al 
which by ſome Country People are called Hones, ſo the baſim retundioribus. Smooth American Bindweed, with 3 
Name of Honewort was given to this Plant, on account of very broad Leaf, having round Ears at the Baſe. 
that Quality, The Seeds of the tenth Sort are uſed in Me- 18. SMILAx unifelia, humillima, Inſt. R. H. The lowek 
dicine, as one of the leſſer warm Seeds. This is called m Bindweed or one Blade. 


mum by the Germans, tho? it is not what the Antients meant 12. SMILAx afpera racemoſa, polygonati folio. Infi, R H 


by that Name. N Rough branching Bindweed, with a Solomons-ſeal Leaf. 
All theſe Sorts may be cultivated by Seeds, which ſhould 20. SMIL Ax ſpicata, Polgonati folio. In/t. R. H. Spiked 

be ſown in the Autumn ſoon after they are ripe: Thoſe Sorts Bindweed, with a Solomons-ſeal Leaf. 

which grow in 3 muſt be ſcattered into ſuch - | 


rts may he ſown on a ſhady Border, Moſt of the Species of this Plant grow wild in Virgina, 
where the Plants will come up in the Spring, and require no Carolina, and other Parts of America, in' the Woods, where 
farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds, and, they climb round the Stems of Trees and Shrubs, to ſupport 
where they grow too cloſe together, to thin them, ſo as to themſelves; for their Branches are very weak and trailing, 
allow them Room to grow. The ſecond Year theſe Plants and if not ſupported do lie upon the Ground. 

will produce Flowers and Seeds, ſoon after which the Roots Theſe Plants are preſerved in the Gardens of ſuch as are 


will periſh. 2 in 5 for their Variety; but there is no great 
5 i uty or Uſe in them; ſo that they are not very common 


They are moſt of them hardy enough to endure the Cold 
SMILAX, [ſo called of owev, Gr. to ſcrape, becauſe it of our Climate, if planted in 4 light Soil, and under the 


is a rough Plant] Bindweed. —_ of Trees, where they delight to E. They may 

be eaſily propagated by Off- ſets, taken from the old Roots 

The Characters are; i in March, juſt before they begin to ſhoot, and tranſplanted 

The Flnwer confifts of ſeveral Leaves, which are placed cir- where they are to remain; where, if it be in a good Soil 

cularly, and expand m form of a Roſe, whoſe Pointal afterwards they will flower very well ; but they ſeldom produce Fruit 
becomes a Fruit, or ſoft roundiſh Berry, containing oval-ſhaped in this Count | 


Seeds, | 7 — te Seeds are often brought into England, oY 
I may be ſown in Pots of light rich Earth, and placed in 2 
The Spectes are 3 ſhady Situation in Summer 4 but in inter they — be re- 
I. SMILAX aſpera fructu rubente. C. B. P. Rough Bind- moved into Shelter, obſerving always to keep the Earth 
weed, with a red F ruit. a X | : moiſt, and the following Spring the Plants will come up; 
2. SMILAX viticulis aſperis, folis longis anguſtis, mucro- when the Pots ſhould be again removed into the Shade, and 
natis, lævibus auriculis ad baſim rotundioribus. Plul. Phyt. kept clear from Weeds, watering them in dry Weather 
Rough Bindweed, with long narrow-pointed ſmooth Leaves: and the Spring following they may be tranſplanted, where 
__ round Ears at the Baſe. they are to remain. ER - 
3. OMILAX witiculis aſperis, Virginiana, folio hederaces The fourth Sort here mentioned, was diſcovered by Dr. 
Levi, Zarza nobiliſſima nobis. Pluk. Phyt, Rough Virginian Tournefort in the Levant, This is a very rambling f lant, 
Bindweed, with a ſmooth Ivy Leaf, commonly called Zar- which climbs up Trees, and riſes to a great Height in the 


W ede f : . bh _- of its Natural Growth ; but is an ay 1 47 A4 
4. SMILAX Orientalis, ſarmentis aculeatis, arbo- this Country. This may be propagated by Seeds, or 

res ſcandentibus, foliis non ſpinefis. Tourn, Cor, Fallen Rough Off-ſets taken from the "Id Roh ad is” hardy enough 4 
Bind weed, with prickly Shoots and ſmooth Leaves. live in the open Air in this Country, provided it 1 — 


SM 
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i under Trees, where it may be à little protected in 


Virb, Gxth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, Jleventh, 


twelfth and thirteenth Sorts, are Natives of Carolina, Virginia 
and the other nor thern Parts of America, where they grow in 
the Woods in the greateſt Shade, "Theſe may alſo be pro- 
ted by Seeds or Off. ſets, from the old Roots as the for- 
Fe Maſt of theſe Plants are preſerved in Pots in the 
Gardens of the Curious, but they will endure the Cold of 
Winters in the open Air very well, and may be rendred 
"namental by planting them under Trees in Wilderneſs 
uarters, where they will fill up and cover the Groun d, and 
ay be diſpoſed ſo as to make an agreeable Variety, Theſe 
Plants require a Soil rather moiſt than dry z and if it be tole- 
rably light, they will thrive much better, than in a very 


Soil. Th | 
15 fourteenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth and ſeventeenth 
corts, are Natives of the warmer Parts of America, ſo are 
more tender than —— * - * . 
d at Campec Kobert r Surgeon, who 
—— of — 1 ; the Root of the fifteenth 
Sort is the Zarza Parilla, which is directed by the College 
of Phyſicians to be uſed in Medicine. ' 
' Theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds or Off-ſets, in the 
{ame Manner as thoſe before-mentioned, but theſe muſt be 
eſerved in Pots, and ſheltered in Winter, otherwiſe they 
will not live in this Country. As theſe Plants rarely produce 
Seeds in England, ſo they are commonly increaſed by part- 
ing of their Roots; the beſt Time for doing of this, is in 
March, juſt before they ſend forth new Shoots from their 
Roots; for altho* the old Shoots abide and retain their 
Leaves throughout the Year, yet there are every Spring new 
Shoots ſent forth from their Roots, which come up, like the 
ſmall Shoots. of Aſparagus, with a naked Stem, but after- 
wards they ſend forth fide Branches, which are beſet with 
Leaves. Some of theſe Sorts multiply greatly by their creep- 
ing Roots, which will extend to a great Diſtance, provided 
they are not confined ; but when they extend their Roots 
rery far, they ſeldom produce very ſtrong Shoots, nor do they 
make ſo good an Appearance, as when they grow cloſe and 
thick, 3.4 55 | 
When the Seeds of theſe Plants are obtained from abroad, 
they ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to water the 
Earth frequently to keep it moiſt, becauſe the Seeds being 
hard, will not vegetate without a conſiderable Share of Moi- 
ſure, and many times remain in the Ground a whole Year, 
before they grow; ſo that if the Plants do not come up the 
firſt Seaſon, the Pots ſhould be kept clean from Weeds all the 
Summer, and in inter they ſhould be ſheltered from Froſt 
under a common Frame ; the following Gpring they muſt be 
again plunged into the Hot-bed, which will bring the Plants 
up very ſoon. When Fo * wh ms up, they muſt be 
conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, and frequently wa- 
tered 8 Weather, and toward the End of May, 
they ſhould be inured to the open Air by degrees, and 
in June they may be removed out of the , and placed 
abroad in a ſheltered Situation, where they ſhould remain 
till the Froſt comes on in Autumn, when they mult be re- 
moved into ſhelter. Theſe Plants ſhould remain untranſ- 
lanted in the Seed-pots, till the following Spring, when hey 
ſhould be turned out of the Pots, and carefully ſeparated, 
the tender Sorts ſhould be planted in Pots filled with freſh 
Earth; and if they are plunged into a very temperate Hot- 
bed, it will cauſe them to take new Root very ſoon, and 
greatly ſtrengthen the Plants, But the hardy Kinds may 
be planted abroad under Trees, where (if they are kept clear 
om Weeds, until they have obtained ſufficient Strength to 
overbear the Weeds) they will make an agreeable Variety, 
mongſt other hardy Wood Plants. $2 wie ; 
The eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth Sorts, die to the 
Root every. Year, and riſe in the Spring ; the fifteenth Sort 
va very humble Plant, ſeldom riſing above four Inches high, 
this increaſes by its creeping Root, for it rarely produces 
Seeds in this Country. It is a very hardy Plant, and grows 
in Woods, but it is not a Native of England. I obſerved it 
growing plentifully in a Wood near the Hague, in a moiſt 
Ight ſandy Soil; ſo that whoever would cultivate this Plant, 
ſhould plant it in ſuch Situations. The beſt time to tranſplant 
this Plant, is in the Autumn, when the Leaves are decayed. 
nineteenth and twentieth Sorts ; are alſo propagated 
parting of their Roots, which, may be done either in the 
«umn, ſoon after their Leaves decay, or in the Spring be- 


bore they ſend forth new Shoots. ' Theſe Plants uſually, grow 


Appearance of Selomons-ſeat, until they Nee their Flow- 
es. Theſe Sorts are very hardy, ſo will grow in almoſt any 


ORC „ —— * 


| Theſe Sorts were 


between two and:three Feet high, and have very much the 


* 


Situation, - but ſhould 
Moiſt N, ſhoul f 


iiture, 


—2 4 — ,. * * — —uq—ʃ 1 
. Soi . 1 
have a freſh, light Soil, inclining to 


MI . N UM. [of bree, DMrrha, becauſe it = 
bles JHrrb in Tali and Snell ; or becauſe that Plant which 
Naa call'd Smyraun, by Incifion yielded a like 

aqui — e ee 

The Characters are; | 


d] Alexanders, 

The Flowers are produced in Umbels, con fine of bo 
Leaves, which are 72 pr Ku an 2 5 7 of a 
Roſe : theſe reli upon the Empalement, which afterwards becomes 
an almaſt glabular Fruit, compoſed of two pretty thick Seeds, 
Jometimes ſhaped like @ Creſcent, gibbour, and traf d on ong 
Side, and plain an the other. © 


The Species are; . 


1. SMYRNIUM. Mattb. Common Alexanders. — 

2. SMYRNIUM peregrinum, ratunde folio, C. B. P, Fo- 
reign Alexanders, with a round Leaf. | 

3. SMYRNIUM peregrinum,  folia eblongo. C. B. P. Fo- 
reign Alexanders, with an oblong Leaf. | | 


* # 


4. SMYRNIUM Creticum, paludapii foliis, T, Cor, Candy 
Alexanders, with a Smallage fal 0 * . 


The firſt of theſe Sorts (which is that order'd by the Col- 
lege for Medicinal Uſc) grows wild in divers Parts of Eng- 
land, and at preſent is fellom cultivated in Gardens; tho 
formerly it was greatly uſed in the Kitchen, before Celery was 
ſo much cultivated, which hath taken Place of Alexanders, in 
moſt Peoples Opinion. The other Sorts are preſerv'd in Bo- 
tanick Gardens for Variety, but may either of them be cul- 
tivated for the Uſe of the Kitchen. The ſecond ſort is 
much preferable to the firſt for blanching, as I have tried, 
and will be tenderer, and not quite ſo ſtrong. 

All theſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
upon an open ſpot of Ground in Auguſt, ſo ſoon as they are 
ripe; for if they are preſery'd till Spring, they often miſ- 
carry, or at leaſt do not come up until the ſecond Year ; 
whereas thoſe ſown in Autumn do rarely fail of coming up 
ſoon after Chriſtmas, and will make much ftronger Plants 
than the other, 1 | 

In the Spring theſe Plants ſhould be hough'd out, ſo as to leave 
them ten Inches or a Foot apart each Way ; and during the 
following Summer they muſt be conſtantly clear'd from 
Weeds, which, if permitted to grow amongſt them, will 
draw them up ſlender, and render Them good for little. In 
February following, the Plants will ſnoot up again vigorouſly, 
at which Time the Earth muſt be drawn up to each Plant, 
to blanch them; and in three Weeks after, they will be fit 
for Uſe, when they may be dug up, and the white Part pre- 
ſerved, which may be ſtew'd, and eaten as Celery, 


SNAP-DRAGON : .vide Antirrhinum, 
SNEEZ-WORT : vide Ptarmica, 


Ll 
_s , 


SNOW, is defined to be a Meteor form'd in the middle 
Region of the Air, of Vapour raiſed by the Action of the 
Sun, or ſubterraneous Fire, there congeal'd, its Parts conſti- 
pated, its ſpecifick Gravity increaſed, and thus return'd to 
the Earth in the Form of little Villi or Flakes. | = 

The Snow we receive may properly enough be aſcribed to 
the Coldneſs of the Atmoſphere thro? which it falls: When 
the Atmoſphere is warm enough to diſſolve the Snow before 
it arrives at us, we call it Rain; if it preſerves itſelf undiſ- 
ſolyed, we call it Snow. irs "Fs 

Snow 1s very uſeful ; it fructiſies the Ground, it guards 
Corn or other Vegetables from the intenſer Cold of the Air, 
eſpecially the cold piercing Winds. 3 


* 


It is ſuppoſed to abound with ſalifick and fertile Particles, 
as much or more than Rain; however, it is accounted more 
ponderous, and by that means ſinks deeper into the Ground 
than Rain does, and therefore is in ſome Caſes of more Be- 
neht to planting ; for which Reaſon, ſome lay Heaps of 
Snow round the Feet of their F oreſt-Trees, eſpecially in hot 
burning Land. | "EIS | 


Mon. Le Clerc ſays, that ſome Parts of a Cloud which 


ſhould turn into Rain, are ſometimes prevented by the Cold, 
and form'd into a Conſiſtence which we call Snow ; which 
appears to be form'd of watery Particles, from hence, that 
when it diſſolves, it turns into Water; ſo that we may 
eaſily conceive Snow to be made of watery Particles, har- 
den'd by Cold, and gather'd into Flakes, in ſuch a manner 
as to leave large Interſtices between one another; which Snow 
is not tranſparent, as the Water, becauſe its more rigid. 

ticles being huddled * 8 don't leave rait 
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Pores between one another, and ſo keep out the Matter of 


ight. 
1 But when it happens that the Region of the Air under the 
Cloud is very cold, the Drops of Rain are congeal d as they 
fall, and come down in Lumps, which are call d Hail; and 
theſe Lumps are greater or leſs, . to the Bigneſs of 
the Rain- of which they are form'd ; and theſe Lumps 
of Hail are alſo variouſly figured. 
Dr. Grew, in a Diſcourſe of the Nature of Snow, ob- 
ſerves, . that many Parts thereof are of a regular Figure, for 
the moſt part, being, as it were, ſo many little owels or 
Stars of perfect and tranſparent Ice; upon each of which 
Points are ſet other collateral Points, 


at the ſame Angles as 
the main Points themſelves: amongſt theſe there are divers 
other irregular, which are chiefly broken Points and Frag- 
ments of the regular ones; others alſo, by various Winds, 
ſeem to have been thaw'd, and frozen again into irregular 
Cluſters, ſo that it ſeems as if the whole Bo 
one intire Maſs of Iſicles irregularly fi ; that is, a Cloud 
of Vapours being gather'd into Drops, the Drops do forth- 
with deſcend, and in their ＋ or meeting with a freezing 
Air, as they paſs thro? a colder Region, each Drop is imme- 
diately frozen into an Iſicle, ſhooting itſelf forth into ſeveral 
Points; but till continuing to deſcend, and meeting with 
ſome intermitting Gales of warmer Air, or by their being 
continually wafted to and fro, touching upon one another, 
ſome are a little thaw'd, blunted, and again frozen into 
Cluſters, or intangled ſo as to fall again in what we call 
Flakes; altho' Snow is firm Ice, and the Lightneſs of it is 
owing to the Exceſs of its Surface, in Compariſon to the 
Matter contain'd in it; as Gold itſelf may be extended in 
Surface, till it will ride upon the leaſt Breath of Air, 


SNOW-DROP : vide Narciflo-Leucojum, 
SOIL : vide Earth. 


SOLANOIDES, Baſtard Nightſhade, 


The Characters are; 

I hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of frue Leaves, whoſe 
Pointal afterward jv a roundiſh Fruit, having one hard 
Seed, which is covered with a thin Pulp, ſo as to have the Ap- 
pearance of a Berry, | 


The Species are 
1. Sol AN OI DES Americana, Circee foliis caneſcentibus. 
Tourn. American Solanoides, with hoary Inchanters Night- 
ſhade Leaves. 
2. SOLANOIDES Americana, Circee foliis glabris. Tourn. 
2 Solanoides, with ſmooth Inchanters Nightſhade 
caves. 


The firſt Sort wis mentioned under the Title of Phytolac- 
ca, but as Dr. Tournefort has eſtabliſhed a new Genus in the 
Memoirs of the p ts — of Sciences for theſe two Plants, fo 
I * taken the Liberty to place them here under their pro- 

ame. 5 
Theſe Plants are Natives of the warmer Parts of America, 
from whence their Seeds have been brought into Europe, and 
the Plants are now become pretty common in the Gardens 
of the Curious. They are propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a Hot- bed early in the Spring; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted, each 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light freſh Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot- bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving 
to ſhade them from the Sun, until they have taken new 
Root, after which Time they muſt have a large Share of Air 
admitted to them in warm Weather, and they muſt be con- 
ſtantly watered; when the Plants have obtained Strength, 
they ſhould be inured to bear the open Air by degrees, and 
in June they ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots, and removed 
either into the Stove, or an airy Glaſs-caſe, where they may 


have a large ſhare of Air in warm Weather, and if they are 


dul Dogs, they will thrive and produce Flowers in July, 
and their Fruit will ripen in September ; but there will be a 
Succeſſion of Flowers and Fruit all the Finter, provided the 
Plants are preſerved in a moderate Temperature of Heat ; 
ſo that the Fruis of theſe Plants afford an le Variety 
in the Stove in Winter, for being of a bright red Colour, and 
_ long Bunches, they make a fine Appearance. 

_ "Theſe ts will abide ſeveral Years, and uce plenty of 
Flowers and Fruit, but ſhould conſtantly remain in 
Shelter, for if they are expoſed in Summer, 
their large Leaves, and appear ſtunted, nor will the Fruit 
continue on the Plants; ſo that the beſt way is, to let them 
remain always in the Stove, giving them a large ſhare of Air 


in Summer, which will keep them in Vig 
them beautiful. o. MY 


y of Snow were ſutculent Fruit, containing many flat Seeds in each,” | 


they will loſe _ 


— a 


and render 
The Fruit of theſe Plants afford a fine red Col 
bruiſed, but it ſoon fades on Paper, which 1 When 
little. If a Quantity of theſe Fruit is' ſqueez*d'into 18 
of fair Water, ſo as to colour the Water, of a deep f. 
and a Stem of Flowers of the Tubereſe put into the Jus“ 
will in one Night imbibe ſo much of the Liquor as to, it 
gate the Flowers with a roſe Colour. E 


SOLANUM [fo call'd of ſelari, Lat. 1 ort 

this Plant ſweetens the Humours] Nightſhade. 7 a 
. . ; i ö 
Tbe Characters are; | | 
De Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is divided 

Parts, and expands in form of a Star; from the Ae 

riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a round or av ſoft 


The Species are; 


1. SOLANUM officinarum, acinis nigricantibus, C 
Common — of the Shops, with black Fruit, BY 

2. SOLANUM officinarum, acints puniceis, C. B. P. Night. 
ſhade, with red Fruit, | $5 

3. SOLANUM officinarum, 
ſhade, with yellow Fruit, 

4. SOLANUM ſcandens, ſeu dilcamara. C. B. P. peren 
nial climbing Nightſhade, commonly called Bitter-ſweet, 

5. SOLANUM 3 dulcamara, flore albo. C. B. 5 
Perennial climbing Nightſhade, with a white Flower. 

6. SOLANUM ſcandens, folits variegatis. H. R. Par. pe. 
rennial climbing Nightſhade, with variegated Leaves. 

7. SOLANUM fruticoſum bacciferum. C. B. P. Shru 
Berry- bearing „ eee commonly called Amomum Plini. 

8. SOLANUM rw ruttu magno inſtar ceraſi niger;. 
mo umbellato. Boerh. Ind. Night-ſhade from Guiney, with 
5 ruit, reſembling Black Cherries, which grow in a 

mbel, 
9. SOLANUM ſpiniferum fruteſcens, ſpinis igneis, Ani. 
canum. Pluk. Phyt, Aub, _ F. n Night- 
ſhade, with Fire-colour'd Thorns. | 

10, SOLANUM opinefum, maxime tormentoſum. Bace, Nur, 
Plant. Thorny Nightſhade, very much cover'd with x 
Wooll or Down, | 
11. SOLANUM Americanum ſpinoſum, folits melmgne, 
fructu mammoſo. D. Lig. Tourn. Thorny American Night- 
ſhade, with Leaves like thoſe of Mad- Apple, and a Fruit 
ſhaped like an inverted Pear, commonly call d in Barladis Bat- 
* | 

12. SOLANUM pomiferum efſcens Africanm ſpinoſun 
nigricans, flore Rane foliis * bom ht 7 
Shrubby African Apple- bearing Nightſhade, with black 
Thorns, a Flower like Borage, and deeply jagged Leaves, 
commonly calPd Pomum Amoris. 5 | 

13. SOLANUM tuberoſum eſculentum, C. B. P. bo- 
tatoes. 

14. Sol Ax UM tuberoſum eſculentum, flore allo. H. R. Par, 
White Potatoes. ] 

15. SOLANUM Americanum ſpinoſum herbaceum, 4canthe 
folio, flore amplo cœruleo. Houſt, Prickly herbaceous Aneri- 
can Nightſhade, with a Bears-breech Leaf, and a large blue 


Flower. 
16. SOLANUM Americanum ſpino „ herbaceum Ar- 
he moſt prickly American 


i folio, flore luteo. Houſt. 
Nighiſhade: with a Water-melon Leaf, and a yellow Flow- 


acinis luteit. C. B. P. Night- 


er. 

17. SOLANUM Amcricanum fruteſcens, & ſpinoſum, Quer- 
cus folio, baccis rubris. Houfl, Shrubby and prickly Amert- 
can Nightſhade, with an Oak Leaf, and red Berries, _ 

18. SoLANUM Americanum bacciferum, caule & folus tu- 
mento incanis, ſpinoſis flore luteo, fructu 'croceo, Shan. Cat. 
3 American Nightſhade, with hoary Stalks and 

0 


4 
4 


Leaves, a yellow Flower, and Saffron-coloured Fruit. 
19. SOLANUM Americanum fruticoſum, bacciferum pino- 


ſum, flore cœruleo. Shan. Shrubby bearing American 


Nightſhade, with a blue Flower. 
20. SOLANUM Americanum, oft 
magno albo. Hout. Prickly and ſhrubby American 
ſhade, with a large white Flower. | 
21. SOLANUM Americanum, ſcandens, & fruteſcens, 2 
magno ceerules, fructu rubro. Houft, Shrubby climbing 4 of 
7 — Night-ſkade, with a large blue Flower, nh 

ruit. 4 n 8 | 
22, SoLanum Americanum fruteſcens, non ſpinaſum, Lew 
folio, flore mr carruleo. Houft. . ſhrubby Amer — 
— with a Bay- leaf and blue Flowers, growing 
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LANUM Americanum, fruteſcens & ſpinoſum, foliis 

— — fore magno cœruleo. Houfl. — 

iy American Nightſhade, with Leaves which are hoary 
badernesth, and a large blue Flower. | 

24. SOLANUM  Americanum, arboreſcens, Verbaſci folio, 

flaveſcente majori. Plum. Tree-like American Night- 
= with a Mullein Leaf, and a larger yellow Fruit. 

15. SOLANUM Bonarienſe arboreſcens, Papas floribus ; 
Hert. Elth. Tree-like Nightſhade of Beunos Ayres, with 
Flowers like the * 1 a 44 

26, SOLANUM Bahamenſe, arboreſcens, folio ſinuato. Hort. 
Zub. Tree-like Nightſhade from the Bahama Iſlands, with 
, 1 — lignoſum Afri ſempervirens Laurinis 

 SOLANUM um Africanum, ſe 
fix H. Am/t. Woody ever-green African Nightſhade, with 
Bay Leaves. | | 
225 SOLANUM Americanum ſcandens, foliis tomentoſis. Plum. 
Climbing American Nightſhade, with woolly Leaves. 

20. SOLANUM Americanum ſcandens, aculeatum, Hyoſcyami 
falio, fore intus albo extus purpureo, Plum. Climbing —.— 
ſnerican Nightſhade, with a Henbane-leaf, and a Flower 
white within, and purple on the Outſide, 

30. SOLANUM Americanum fruticoſum,  Perfice foliis acu- 
tatum. Plum. Shrubby and prickly American Nightſhade, 
with Peach-Leaves. * ; 

31. SOLANUM Dukamarum Africanum, foliis craſſis hir- 
futs. Hort. Elth, Climbing African Nightſhade with hairy 
thick Leaves. ; ; 

32. SOLANUM Americanum arboreſcens, non ſpinoſum, flore 

o rubente, ** aureo, Heut. Smooth American Tree- 
Fe Nizh e, with a ſmall reddiſh Flower and a Gold- 
coloured Fruit. | ; 

33. SOLANUM Americanum arboreſcens, non ſpinoſum, 
Lauri folio, aſpero, floribus umbellatis albis. Houſt. Smooth 
Tree-like American Night=ſhade, with a rough Bay- leaf, and 
white Flowers growing in Umbels. 


The firſt Sort is now very common upon Dunghills, and 
on rich cultivated Soils, in many Parts of England, where 
itoften becomes a troubleſome Weed. This is the Sort which 
the College of Phyſicians have directed to be uſed in Medi- 
cine, under the Title of Solanum . The ſecond and 
third Sorts are very near to the firſt, differing from it in the 
Colour of their Fruits, and the Plants being woolly. The 
eighth Sort produces much larger Fruit than either of the for- 
mer, and the Plants grow proportionably larger, 

' All theſe Sorts are annual Plants, which may be propaga- 
ted by ſowing their Seeds in March, upon a Bed of light rich 
Earth, in a warm Situation; and when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out into freſh Beds of rich 
Earth, at about fix Inches Diſtance, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken Root, as alſo to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and in very dry Weather they ſhould be 
often refreſh'd with Water: in theſe Beds they may remain 
until they have grown fo large as to meet each other, when 
they may be taken up, with a good Ball of Earth to each 
Plant, and planted where they are to remain, obſerving to 
allow them at leaſt two Feet Diſtance, otherwiſe they will 
ſpread over each other, or any other Plants which grow near 
them. This Care may be taken with a few Plants of the 
red and yellow-berry'd and Guiney Sorts, for the ſake of Va- 
riety ; but the common Sort, if permitted to ſcatter its 
Seeds, will come up in plenty, without any Care, 

The fourth Sort is a climbing woody Plant, which grows 
in the Hedges in divers Parts of England, and is by ſome 
planted in Gardens, to cover Arbours or ſhady Walls, in 
London, and other cloſe Places, where few other Plants will 
thrive, This Plant is alſo uſed in Medicine, for ſome par- 
ticular Preparations ; but the Herb-folks in the Markets do 
often ſell this inſtead of the Garden N:ghthade, which is a 
cooling Plant, and this a hot acrid one, which renders it 
contrary to the Intention of the Ointment, wherein Night- 
ade is one of the Ingredients. 

The Sort with white Flowers is a Variety of the former, 
as is alſo that with variegated Leaves, both which are pre- 
ſerv'd by thoſe who are very curious in collecting the various 
Kinds of Plants. | 

Theſe may be eaſily propagated by laying down their 
Branches, or by planting their Cuttings in the Spring upon a 
moiſt Soil, where they will ſoon take Root, and may after- 
wards be tranſplanted where they are to remain. 

The Amomum Plinii is propagated in great plenty, for the 


uty of its large red Fruit, which is always ripe in inter, 
ſo that when d. Trees have plenty of Fruit, they make a 


very handſome Appearance in a reen-houſe,.-when inter- 
mix'd with Orange, Myrile, and other Exotick Trees, 


by ſowing its Seeds in a 
ing, placing it _ a moderate 
— — 

rr the Pot water d; 
for if it is kept too dry, the 2 
the Plants are come wp, you ſhould make a gentle Hot-bed, 
which muſt be cover'd with rich Earth about fix Inches 
thick; in this they ſhould be planted about fix Inches Di- 
{tance each Way, and the Bed arch'd over with Hoops, &c. 
and. cover'd with Mats, to ſhade them from the Sun and 
Cold, obſerving frequently to water them. 

When the Plants have acquired Strength, and the Seaſon 
becomes favourable, you muſt inure them to bear the open 
Air by degrees, to which they ſhould be fully expoſed in 
fe when alſo they ſhould be taken up, with a Ball of 

th to the Root of each Plant, and placed ſeparately in 
Pots fill'd with rich Earth, which muſt be ſet in a ſhady Si- 
tuation, and frequently water'd until they have taken Root; 
after which they may be removed into a more open Expo- 
ſure, and placed amongſt other Exotick Plants ; but they 
do require a great Plenty of Water in dry Weather, with- 
out which they ſeldom produce much Fruit. 

In Winter they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, 
and placed in the coldeſt Part of the Houſe, where they 
may have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, be- 
ing ſo hardy as many times to endure the Cold of our ordi- 
nary Winters abroad, when planted in a warm Situation, ſo 
that they only require to be ſheltered from ſevere Froſt, 

Theſe Plants ſhould be annually ſhifted about the lattet 
End of April, when their Roots ſhould be pared round, 
cutting off all the mouldy Fibres which were next the Pot, 
and the Pots fill'd up with rich Earth, which will ſtrengthen 
their Flowers, and cauſe them to produce Plenty of Fruit, 
which (as I faid before) ripens in Winter, and being of the 
Shape and Size of Cherries, are commonly call'd Winter- 
Cherries by the Gardeners. = 

The ninth and eleventh Sorts are much tenderer than the 
former, being brought from the warm Parts of America: 
Theſe are alfo propagated by ſowing their Seeds in the Spring 
upon a good Hot-bed, and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be' each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
fill'd with rich Earth, and plunged into a freſh Hot-Bed, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root ; after which they ſhould have Air and Water in pro- 
portion to the Heat of the Seaſon, and the Bed in which 
they are placed; and when their Roots have fill'd the Pots 
in which they were planted, (which they will do in a Month's 
time, if they thrive) they muſt be ſhaken out, and after 
— Ley 6 pared off the Fibres which grew next the Pot, 
they ſhould be placed in Pots a Size larger, which muſt be 
fill'd with freſh rich Earth, and plung'd into a freſh Hot- 
bed, to bring the Plants forward, obſerving to water them 
frequently ; for they will not thrive without plenty of Moi- 
ſture in warm Weather, 

In Zuly theſe Plants may be inured to bear the open Air 
by degrees, into which they may be removed, if the Seaſon 
be warm; but otherwiſe they muſt always be preferv'd ei- 
ther under Glaſſes or in the Stove; and if they are placed 
in the open Air, they ſhould not remain there longer than 
the Middle of Auguft, leſt the Nights growing cold, ſhould 
hurt them, During the Winter Feafon they muſt be pre- 
ſerv'd in the Stove, obſerving to water them frequently, and 
the ſecond Year they will produce Flowers and Fruit. 

The tenth and twelfth Sorts are not ſo tender as the laſt, 
but require an open airy Glaſs-caſe, or a warm Green-houſe 
in Winter ; but in Summer may be expoſed in the open Air 
with other Exotick Plants. Theſe may be propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds on a Hot-bed, as the former, and ſhould 
be managed as hath been directed for them, with this Dif- 
ference, that they may be much ſooner expoſed to Air, and 
ſhould not be bred fo tenderly. Theſe are preſerved for their 
odd Appearance, by ſuch as are curious in cultivating Exo- 
tick Plants : their Fruits being ripe in Winter, do afford a 
Variety in the Green-houſe, and their Leaves and Flowers 
being remarkable in their Colour, Shape, &c. do render 
them worthy of a Place in every good ColleRion of Plangs. 

There is alſo another Variety, which differs very much 
kom the tenth Sort, tho' call'd by that Name in moſt of 
the Engh/b Gardens where it is preſerv'd, which I believe 
came from 8 and being ſomewhat like the Figure 

iven by Pere Boccone of the tenth Sort, I ſuppoſe was taken 

r the ſame Plant; but they are very different from each 
other, as appear'd by ſome Plants which I raiſed from Seeds 
ſent me by Sigmor Tilli, Profeſſor of Botany at Piſa, of 


Boccone's Plant, and others raiſed from the old Sort which 
came from Virginia, both which being cultivated together, 


retain'd a ſpecifick Difference, 
The 
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The Red and White Potatoes are both indifferently cul- cured againſt Froſt, during the Winter Seafon'; theſs 
tivated in England; tho” the red Sort is moſt commonly will require to be frequently refreſhed with Water, bye ;. 
brought to. the Markets. Theſe Plants were originally cold Weather it muſt be ron to them in moderate "whe 
brought from Virginia into Europe, where they are at preſent 


tities z and in Summer in 
ſo generally eſteem'd, as to be one of the moſt common eſ- 


i 
Plants ſhould be placed 
open Air, in a warm ſheltered Situation, during which "ah 
culent Roots now in Uſe. 
Theſe Plants are propagated by planti 


ſon, they will requite a more plentiful Supply of Wat. : 
ng. the ſmalleſt dry Weather, for they are thirſty Plants, as ane all r in 
Roots in the Spring, which, in a good Soil, will multiply Tribe. 105 
exceedingly; for I have many times ſeen ten, twelve, or The climbi 


of this 
Sorts of Nightſhade may be propaga 

more Roots produced from a ſingle Off-ſet in one Year. Cuttings, whic | f 

The Soil on which theſe ſhould be planted, ought to be the tender Kinds ſhould be planted in Pots filled wi 


ſhould be taken off in May, and — 


th 
rather moiſt than dry, and of a rich ſoft looſe Texture; Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 2 
for if the Ground be too dry or binding, will produce they ſhould be carefully ſcreened from the Heat of the 


but very ſmall Roots, and thoſe but ſparingly. This Soil 
ſhould be well dug or plough'd, and the ſmall Roots laid in 
Trenches or Furrows fix deep, and about ſix Inches 
aſunder in the Furrows; but the Furrows muſt be a Foot 
Diſtance from each other; for when they are too cloſe, 
their Roots will not be large, which is what People uſually 
covet, 

In the Spring and Summer Months, the Weeds ſhould be 
carefully hough'd down between the Plants, until their 
Haulm is ſtrong enough to bear them down, and prevent 
their Growth: and when their Haulm decays in Autumn, 
the Roots may be taken up for Uſe ; which may be done 
as they are wanted, till the Froſt begins to ſet in; when 
there muſt be a Quantity taken up, and laid in Sand in a 
dry Cellar, where they may be protected from Froſt, The 
beſt of theſe may be taken out for Uſe in Winter, and the 
ſmall ones reſerved to plant in the Spring. 

The fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, twentieth, twenty- 
firſt, twenty-third, thirty-ſecond and thirty-third Sorts, 
were diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun, near La Vera 
Cruz, in America, from whence he ſent their Seeds to Eng- 
land, many of which have ſucceeded in ſeveral curious Gar- 
dens, where the Plants are-now growing. 


every Day, until they have taken Root ; after which T; 
thy — be treated in the ſame Manner, as thoſe — 
which come from Seeds. But the thirty-firſt Sort, which 
is more hardy, will not require ſo much © 3 ſor if the 
Cuttings of this Kind are planted in a ſhady Border, they 
will take Root, and may be afterwards taken up/and 
and placed in a warm Situation in the open Air till-Og,,,' 
when they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe for the 
Winter Seaſon. | 

Theſe Plants, when they thrive well, and produce plen 
of Fruit, make an agreeable Variety amongſt other — 
Plants, in the Stove, and Green-houſe, eſpecially in the 
Winter Seaſon, at which time they commonly have plenty 
of Fruit, which make a pretty Appearance, when there 2+ 
not many other Plants in Beauty. And ſome of theſe 
Sorts, whoſe Flowers are large and of beautiful Colour 
make a fine Appearance, and are worthy of a Place in the 
Stove, tho* they do not conſtantly produce Fruit in this 
Climate, eſpecially the fifteenth Sort, whoſe Flowers are 
very large and of a fine blue Colour; and the twenty. ſe 
cond Sort, whoſe Flowers, tho? ſmall, yet being produce 
in long Cluſters, and being of a fine blue Colour, make 
fine Appearance; and theſe do frequently flower in the V- 


The fifteenth and ſixteenth Sorts are annual Plants, ſo, ter Seaſon. 
rarely produce ripe Seeds in England ; but the others are 
abiding Plants, which flower every year, and ſometimes SOLDANELLA, Soldanel. 
they perfect their Fruit in this Country. - 0 | 
Theſe being Natives of a warm Country, muſt be raiſed The Chara#ers are; 


on a Hot- bed early in the Spring, and when the Plants are It hath a Bellſbaped Flower, conſifling of one Lauf, which 
fit to tranſplant, they muſt be each planted in a ſeparate it for the moſt part fringed ; the Pointal, which ariſa frin 
ſmall Pot filled with freſh rich Earth, and plunged into a the lower Part of the Empalement, afterwards become: a Hui 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to ſhade of a cylindrical Figure, opening at the Top, and full of Ss, 
them from the Sun until they have taken new Root; after which adhere to a Placenta, 
which Time, they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air 
admitted to them in warm Weather, and they muſt be 
plentifully watered, Toward the latter end of June, it will 
be proper to harden the Plants to endure the open Air, and | 
ſoon after they ſhould be removed into the Stove, where 2. SOLDANELLA Alpina yotundifolia, flore nive, C. B. 
they muſt have as much free Air as poſſible in warm Wea- P. Round-leay'd Soldanel of the Alps, with a Snow-white 
ther ; but as the Cold approaches in Autumn, they muſt be Flower. | 
carefully protected there from, and in Winter they ſhould 3. SOLDANELLA Alpina, folio minus rotunds, C. B. P. 
be kept in a moderate Temperature of Warmth, otherwiſe Soldanel of the Abs, with a leſs round. 
they will not live in this Country. 
— of theſe Sorts will bear to be expoſed in the open 
Air, in the Heat of Summer, provided they are placed in a 
warm Situation, but if the Seaſon ſhould prove cold, they 
will not thrive abroad, ſo it will be the better Method to let 
them remain in the Stove, and open the Glaſſes in Front, 
and at the Top of the Stove every Day, to admit as much 
Air as poſſible in hot Weather, with which Management 
8 thrive much better than in the open Air. 
he eighteenth and nineteenth Sorts were diſcovered by 
Sir Hans Sloane in Jamaica, where they grow in plenty. 
The Seeds of theſe were alſo ſent to England by the late Dr. 
William Houftoun. | 
The twenty-ſecond Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Wilkam Howuftoun, at 222 » Where it hath ſince been 
found in great plenty by Mr. Millar a Surgeon, who 
ſent the to England. | 
The twenty-fourth, twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth 
Sorts, were diſcovered by Father Plumier in ſome of the 
French Settlements in the West- Indies, and have ſince been 
found by Mr. Robert Millar, near Carthagena in America, 
from whence he ſent their Seeds. | 
The twenty-fifth Sort was ſent from Beunos Ayres, and 
the twenty ſixth Sort is a Native of the Bahama 1/lands. 
All theſe being Natives of warm Countries, . muſt be 
treated in the ſame Manner, as hath been directed for the 
former Sorts, otherwiſe they will not thrive in England. 
The ty-ſeventh and thirty-firſt Sorts are Natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope, fo are leſs. tender than any of the 
other Kinds, "Theſe muſt be preſerved in Pots, and placed 
in a good Green-houſe in inter, where they ſhould have 
a large Share of free Air in mild Weather, but muſt be ſe- 


The Species are; 


I. SOLDANELLA Alpina rotundifolia, C. B. P. Round- 
leav'd Soldanel of the Alps. 


| Theſe Plants grow on the As, and ſeveral other moun- 
tainous Places of /taly, Germany, and Hungary, from whence 
the Plants have been obtained by ſome curious Perſons, who 
eſerve them in their Gardens for the ſake of Variety. 
hey are Plants of humble Growth, ſeldom riſing above 
fix or eight Inches high; their round Leaves grow cloſe to 
the Ground, from between which the Flower Stems ariſe ; 
each of which have four or five Flowers, which in the fit 
Sort are of a fine blue Colour, but the ſecond of a Snow- 
white, which hang down and are ſhaped like Bells. They 
flower the latter End of , or the Beginning of May, 
and their Seeds are ripe in Fuly, 

The beſt Method to propagate theſe Plants, is, by part- 
ing of their Roots, becauſe their Seeds do not ſucceed un- 
leſs they are perfectly ripe and well nouriſhed, and this rare 
ly happens in England; nor do the Seeds which are 
from abroad ſucceed, for they ſeldom grow, unleß they are 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe. - 4 
The Time for A and parting of theſe Roots is 
in September, that they may have Time to make 
before Vinter; for if they are removed in the $ Fl 
never flower very ſtrong, and if the Seaſon ſhould prove 155 
the Plants will decay, unleſs they are conftanily ſuppli 
with Water, | | $0. a 
| The Soil in which theſe Plants thrive beſt, is roy 
cool Loam, and they muſt have a ſhady- Situation, #0" 1 
they are expoſed to the Sun, they will not live, nor * 0 
they thrive in a warm light Soil. In dry Weather oy 
Plants ſhould be frequently watered, which will cauſe the 
to flower ſtrongly, and make a good Increaſe. 
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e Seeds ripen in England, and any Perſon is deſirous 
N ph che Planes that Way, they ſhould be ſown in 
Boxes or Pots, filled with freſh loamy Earth, ſoon after they 
are ripe 3 and the Boxes muſt 1 — in a ſhady Situation, 
and frequently watered in dry Weather. The Plants will 
ſometimes appear the ſame Autumn the Seeds are ſown, but 
more frequently they do not come up till the following 
ring, fo that the Earth muſt not be diſturbed, nor Weeds 
"mitted to grow in the Boxes. When the Plants come up, 
— muſt be duly watered in „ Weather, and conſtantly 
laced in a ſhady Situation, he following Autumn the 
Þlants ſhould be taken out of the Boxes, and planted in a 
ſhady Border, about ſix or eight Inches aſunder, where they 
may remain to flower: or they may be intermixed with o- 
ther low Alpine Plants in North Borders, where they will 


make an agreeable Variety. 


- SOLSTICE, is the Time when the dun is in one of the 
dolſtitial Points; that is, when he is at his ou Diſtance 
from the Equator, which is twenty three Degrees and an 
half : Thus called, becauſe he then appears to ſtand till, 
and not to change his Place in the Degrees of the Zodiack 
any Way; an Appearance owing to the Obliquity of our 
Sphere, and which thoſe who live under the Equator are 
Strangers to. 

The Soſſtices are two in each Year ; the Eſival or Summer 
Solftice, and the Hyemal or Winter Solſtice. 

The Summer Solſtice is, when the Sun is in the Tropick 
of Cancer, which is on the 11th of June, when he makes 
our longeſt Day. 

The Winter Solftice is, when the Sun enters the firſt De- 
gree of Capricorn, which is on the 11th of December, when 
he begins to return toward us, and make our ſhorteſt Day. 

This is to be underſtood, as in our Northern Hemiſphere ; 
for in the Southern, the Sun's Entrance into Capricorn 
makes the Summer Solflice, and that into Cancer the Winter 
Solflice, 


SONCHUS, Sowthiſtle. 


Theſe are moſt of them Weeds in England, and are not 
panted- in Gardens; for if their Seeds are once permitted to 
ſcatter upon the Ground, they will ſoon ſtock it with Plants; 
for which Reaſon they ſhould always be extirpated, not onl 
thoſe in the Garden, but alſo. in the Parts near it, becauſe 
their Seeds being furniſhed with Down, are wafted in the 
Air to a conſiderable Diſtance, where falling to the Ground, 
they ſoon come up and prove troubleſome. h 


SORBUS, [ſo called of ſorbere, Lat. to ſup, becauſe the 
Fruit, being ripe, is ſo ſoft that it may be ſupped] The Ser- 
vice-tree, , 


The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſis of ſeveral Leaves, which are placed orbi- 
eularly, and expand * of a Roſe, whoſe Flotuer- cup 
efterwards becomes a Fruit ſhaped like a Pear or Medlar ; 
3 muſt be added, pennated Leaves, like thoſe of the 


The Species are; 
I, SoRBus ſativa, C. B. P. The manured Service- 
tee, | 

2, SORBUS ſativa, fructu pyriformi, medio rubente. H. 
Cath, The manured Service, with Pear-ſhaped Fruit, red 
in the Middle, 

3. SORBUS' ſativa, frufu ſerotino minori turbinato rubante. 
2 The leſſer late - ripe Service, with a Medlar- ſhaped 

ruit, ; 

4. SORBUS aucuparea. F. B. The Wild Service or Quick- 
beam, by ſome called The Quicken- tree. 

5. SORBUS'fylveftris, foliis ex luteo variegatis, The Wild 
dervice or-Quick-beam, with ſtriped Leaves. 

6. SORBUS ſativa fructu ovato, medio rubente. Hort. Cath. 
— manured Service, with an oval Fruit, which is red 

thin. 

7. SORBUS ſativa, magno fructu turbinato, pallidè rubente. 
bft, R. H. The manured Service, with a large turbinated 
Fruit of a pale red Colour. , : 

8. SoRBUsS ſativa, magno fructu nonnihil turbinato, rubro. 
ht. R. H. The manured Service, with a large red Fruit 
Not ARGS | | 

9. D0RBUs$ ſativa, fructu turbinato, omnium minimo. Inſt. 
R. H. The — 4... with the leaſt Fruit. 2 

10. Sox Bus Orientalis, Fraxini folio. Tourn. Cor, Eaſtern 

ice, with an Aſh Leaf. 


II. SoRBUS Orientalis, Fructu magno, compreſſo & flaveſ- 


——— 


cente. Tourn, Cor, Eaſtern Service, with a large, flat, yels 
lowiſh Fruit. 


The manured Service was formerly ſaid to be growing 
wild in England; but this I believe was a Miſtake ; for ſeve- 
ral curious Perſons have ſtrictly ſearched thoſe Places where it 
was mentioned to grow, and could not find it ; nor could 
they learn from the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries, that any 
ſuch Tree had grown there. 

In 7tal theſe Trees are very common, where they have 
a great Variety of Sorts, which were obtained from Seeds 3 
but I have not obſerved in the Engliſh Gardens more than 
the five firſt Sorts, and thoſe are yet very ſcarce; for I 
have not ſeen more than one large Tree of the true Service 
in England, which was lately growing in the Gardens for- 
merly belonging to John Tradeſcant at South Lambeth, near 
Vauxhall in Surrey, who was a very curious ColleQor of rare 
Plants in King Charles the Second's Time; which Tree was 
near forty Feet high, and did produce a great Quantity of 
Fruit annually, There are, indeed, ſome Trees of mid- 
dling Growth in the Gardens of Henry Marſh, Eſq; at 
Hammerſmith, which produce Fruit, (from whence ſeveral 
young Plants have been raiſed of late in the Nurſeries near 
London) but theſe are ſmall, when compared to that in Fohn 
Tradeſcant's Garden; 

Theſe Fruits do nearly reſemble Medlars in their Nature, 
being of a very auſtere Taſte, till =P are rotten, when 
they have a more agreeable Flavour: But in England their 
Fruit does not ripen ſo well as in warmer Countries, and is 
therefore leſs eſteemed: However, the Trees are propagated 
by ſuch Perſons as are curious in collecting the various Kinds 
of hardy Trees and Shrubs, for the Oddneſs of their Leaves 
and Fruit. | 

They may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds on a mo- 
derate Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be carefully kept clear from Weeds, and in 
dry Weather watered ; but they ſhould be expoſed to the 
open Air: For the only Reaſon of making a Hot-bed, is 
to forward the Growth of the Seeds ; but if when the Plants 
are come up, the Bed is covered, it will draw the Plants, 
and ſpoii them. In this Bed the Plants ſhould remain until 
the Middle of March the ſucceeding Spring, when there 
ſhould be a warm light Spot of Ground prepared to receive 
them ; into which they ſhould be planted in Rows two Feet 
aſunder, and a Foot diſtant in the Rows; obſerving to take 
them up carefully, and to plant them as ſoon as poſſible, that 
their Roots may not dry. 

During the Summer, the Ground ſhould be kept conſtant- 
ly clear from Weeds, and in J/inter there ſhould be a little 
Mulch laid upon the Surface of the Ground about their 
Roots, to protect them from being injured by Froſt ; but in 
the Spring the Ground between them ſhould be dug, burying 


the Mulch therein: In doing of which, you muſt be careful 


not to cut or injure the Roots of the Plants. 

In this Nurſery they may continue three or four Years, 
according to their Growth, when it will be proper to tranſ- 
plant them out where they are to remain: The beſt Seaſon 
for which is in March, juſt before they begin to ſhoot. The 
Soil ſhould be warm in which they are planted, and the Si- 
tuation defended from cold Winds : In which Place they 
will thrive, and produce Fruit in a few Years ; but as the 
Fruit will vary from thoſe which the Seeds were taken from, 
(as is the Caſe of moſt Sorts of Fruit) ſo the ſureſt Method 
to have the particular Sorts which you intend to cultivate, 
is to bud or graft them either upon their own or the Wild 
Service Stock; upon which they will take and produce Fruit 
in a few Years, 

The Wild Service or Quick-beam grows wild in divers 
Parts of England ; but it is often cultivated in Gardens, for 
Variety. This produces large Bunches of Flowers at the 
Extremity of its Branches in May, which are ſucceeded by 
large roundiſh Fruit, which change to a beautiful ſcarlet Co- 


lour in Autumn, when they afford an agreeable Variety in 


Wilderneſs Quarters, 

This Tree ſeldom grows above twenty Feet high, fo 
ſhould be always placed in Lines of Trees of the ſame 
Growth. 

The Wood of this Tree is much commended by the 
Wheekoright for being all Heart; and it is of great Uſe for 
Huſbandmens Tools, Goads, c. The Flowers of this 
Tree ſmell very ſweet, and the Fruit is extraordinary Food 
for Thruſhes, ſo that where theſe Trees are planted they will 
greatly frequent. . 

The Sort with variegated Leaves is preſerved by ſuch as 
are curious in collecting the ſeveral Sorts of ſtriped Plants; 
but there is no great Beauty 5 This may be por. 5 
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by Layers, or by being budded on the plain Sort; but they 
will become plain again, if planted on a very rich Soil. | 

Theſe Trees ſhould have a moiſt ſtrong Soil, but will grow 
in the moſt expoſed Places, being extremely hardy, -which 
renders them worthy of Care, fince they will thrive where 
few other Trees will ſucceed, ; 

The ſixth, ſeventh, eighth and ninth Sorts are very com- 
mon in the /talian Gardens, and of late Years they have 
been brought into England, by the Perſons who bring over 
Orange Trees, &c. ſo that in a few Years, they may 
be common in England, But the great Difficulty is in keep- 
ing of the Sorts z becauſe when theſe Trees are pr ted 
by Seed, they vary as much in their Kinds as do Apples and 
Pears. And it is very difficult to propagate them by graft- 
ing or budding ; for they ſeldom ſucceed when grafted on 
Pears, Apples, or Medlars, and it is not eaſy to raiſe Stocks 
of their own Kind, for the Fruit do not always ripen in this 
Country. | 

The tenth and eleventh Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. Tour- 
nefort in the Levant, but at preſent they are not in the Eng- 
4% Gardens. Theſe Sorts _ be all propagated by Seeds, 
after the manner above directed. The beſt Way to procure 
good Seeds of theſe Plants, is to have the Fruit, when duly 
r pened abroad, put up in Boxes of Sand and ſent over, in 
which Method they may be brought over very well; for if 
the Fruit ſhould rot, the Seeds will remain good by being pre- 
ſerved in Sand. 


SORREL : vide Acetoſa. 
SOUTHERN WOOD : vide Abrotanum. 
SOWBREAD : vide Cyclamen. 


SPARTIUM, [ſo called of Sparum, a Dart, becauſe the 
Ruſhes of this Plant repreſent a Dart; or elſe of the Greek 
orale, of owiigeovai, to ſow, becauſe it ſows itſelf, It is 
alſo called Monoſpermum, of he., ſingle, and cri, Seed, 
becauſe the Fruit of this Plant contains but one ſingle Seed] 
The Broom-tree, 


The Characters are; 


It hath a papilionaceous Flower, whoſe Pointal, which riſes 
from the Flnwer-cup, afterwards becomes a ſhort, roundiſb, 
ſwelling Pod, containing, for the moſt part, one Kianey-ſhaped 
Seed in each. 


The Species are; 


1. SPARTIUM alterum mono ſpermum, ſemine rem ſemile, 
C. B. P. Another Spaniſh Broom, with Pods containing 
one Kidney-ſhaped Seed. 

2. SPARTIUM tertium, flore albo. C. B. P. The white 
Spaniſh Broom, 

3. SPARTIUM Orientale, humile fructu villeſo & reoftrato. 
— Cor, Dwarf Eaſtern Broom, with a hairy-beaked 

ruit, 

4. SPARTIUM Orientale, filiqud compreſſa, glabra & an- 
nulata. Tourn, Cor, Eaſtern Broom, with a flat, ſmooth, 
circular Pod. 

5. SPARTIUM Americanum, portulace foliis aculeatum, E- 
beni materie, Plum, Prickly American Broom, with Pur- 
ſlain Leaves, whoſe Wood is taken for Ebony. 

6. SPARTIUM Americanum ſcandens, Citri folits, floribus 
albis, ad nodes confertim naſcentibus. Plum. Climbing Ame- 
rican Broom, with Citron Leaves and white Flowers, which 
are produced in Bunches at the Joints, 


The firſt and ſecond of theſe Plants are propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds upon a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring; 
and when they are come up, they muſt be each planted in 
a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with freſh, light Earth, and 
plunged into a freſh Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root ; after which they muſt 
have a good Share of free Air, by raiſing the Glaſſes when 
the Weather is favourable ; and when the Plants begin to 
have Strength, they muſt be inured to the open Air by De- 
grees : Into which they ſhould be removed in Juh, 4 
them in a warm Situation, and during the Summer Seaſon, 
they muſt be frequently watered; and the b * of 
OXober they muſt be removed into the Green- houſe, placing 
them where they may have Air and Sun, and as the Earth 
of the Pots dries, they muſt be refreſhed with Water. 

The Spring following they ſhould be ſhaken out- of the 
ſmall Pots, and put into others a Size larger, filling them 
up with freſh, light Earth; and as the Seaſon advances, fo 
they muſt be inured to the open Air again; and in May they 


fort in the Levant, from whence he ſent the 822d, un. 


. Spring, and plunged into a good Hot-bed of Tanners-hak, 


Steam of the Bed paſs off, as alſo to admit freſh Air, In + 


ſhould be carry'd abroad, and placed amongſt 
Plants, where they will add to the Variety. 
While theſe Plants are young, they are ſom K 
but when they are woody, they will endure a greater tender; 
of Cold; and if planted in a very warm Situation Degree 
dure the Cold af our ordinary Winters in the open 3 * 
The Flowers of theſe Plants are ſmall, and genersi 
duced thinly upon the Þranches, ſo that they do lice”, Pro. 
a very — Appearance; however, for Variety —— 
have a Place in every good Collection of Plants. The £2? 
with white Flowers will often produce ripe Seeds in E 
* wy 4 arr 4 * but the Seeds of both — 
5 obtained from Spain or Portugal, here 7 
wild in great Plenty. 4 wen, | Rey groy 
The third and fourth Sorts were diſcovered 


„ 


"oo —m— at Paris, Thefe Plants are as hardy 2 — 
two firſt mentioned, and ſhould be propagated 

in * ſame Manner. 2 25 bed 

he fifth Sort is very common in Jamaica, an 

other Places in the Vei- Indies, where the Wood xd fore 
ſent to England, under the title of Ebony, tho' it is * 
true black Ebony, which is a Native of the Eaſtern Cour 
and is a Plant of a very different Genus. The Wood ?! 
this American Ebony is of a fine greeniſh-brown Colour : 
poliſhes very well, ſo is much coveted Fwy 


by the Inſtrum 
makers, and is uſed for ſeveral Purpoſes, being of er. 
durable Nature. | ; N 1 


The ſixth Sort is pretty common in the Spaniſh Mig. Indi 
from whence I have received the Seeds, which were collect 
ed by Mr. Robert Millar. This is a climbing Plant, which 
will twiſt round whatever Trees grow near it, and will tif 
to a great Height, The Leaves of this Plant are thick and 
ſtrong, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the Citron Tree, and 
continuing green the whole Year, they make an apre ble 
_ Variety in the Stove, amongſt other tender exotick 

ants, | 

The four laſt Plants are p ted by Seeds, whic 
be procured from the — cy of rg Beans Poorly, 
they do not produce Seeds in this Climate ; theſe Seeds ſhoul 
be ſown in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, early in the 


where they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with Water, ad 
if the Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-hel 
ſhould be covered with Mats, to keep the Bed in a good 
Temperature of Warmth : In the Middle of the Day, when 
the Sun ſhines warm, the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to let the 


bout a Month after the Seeds are ſown the Plants will ap- 
pear, when they muſt be carefully treated (being very tender 
while young); they muſt have freſh Air admitted to them 
every Day, when the Weather is warm, and ſhould be fre 
quently refreſhed with Water, when the Earth in the Pots 
appears dry, In about five or fix Weeks after the Plants ap» 
pear they will be fit to tranſplant, when they ſhould be 
carefully ſhaken out of the Pots, and ſeparated, planting 
each into a ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunge them into the Hot-bed again, being careful to ſhade 
them from the Sun every Day, until they have taken new 
Root; after which Time they muſt be treated in the fame 
Manner as other very tender exotick Plants, by giving them 
Air every Day in warm Weather, and watering them every 
other Day gently, and when the Nights are cold to cover 
the Glaſſes, In this Hot-bed the Plants may remain till 
Autumn, when they muſt be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged into the Bark-bed : Thoſe of them whoſe Roots 
have filled the Pots, ſhould be carefully ſhifted into Pots one 
Size larger, before they are plunged ; but as theſe Plants are 
not of quick Growth while young, ſo they do not require to 
be often ſhifted out of the Pots, During the inter Seaſon 
theſe Plants muſt be kept very warm (eſpecially the 
Year) and they muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, 
but in cold Weather it muſt be given to them in ſmall Quan” 
tities, and if their Leaves ſhould contract Filth, they muff 
be waſhed with a Sponge toclean them, otherwiſe the Plants 
will not thrive, As theſe Plants are very tender, ſo they 
will not live in the open Air in this Country, even in t 
warmeſt Part of the Year, therefore they muſt be conſtantly 
kept in the Stove, and ſhould be plunged in the Bark-vey 5 
obſerving in the Summer Seaſon, when the Weather is warm, 
to admit a large Share of freſh Air to the Plants, but in 
Winter they muſt be kept very warm. With this Manage” 
ment the Plants will thrive very well, and in a few Yea 
will produce their Flowers, when they will make a pretty 
Appearance in the Stove, 
8PERGULA, Spurrey. nl 
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The Chara#ters are; | 
th a Roſe-ſhaped Flnuer, tonſifling of five Leaves, 
2 ns in a five -leafed E lement ; in the Centre 
the Flower ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
ho” membranaceous Fruit, which opens in three Parts, and 
2 filled with ſmall Seeds, which in ſome Species have. a Border 
round them. \ 


The Species are; 


PERGULA, J. B. The common Spurrey. 
1 ITT HE neftras, J. B. The Sea Spurrey. 
3 SpPERGULA purpurea. F. B. Purple _—_— 
4. SPERGULA minima, ſeminibus marginatis, The leaſt 
Spurrey, with bordered Seeds. 


Theſe Plants grow wild in ſeveral Parts of England. The 
ſecond Sort 1s found on the Sea Shores where the falt Water 
uſually flows, but the other Sorts grow on ſandy Commons, 
and amongſt Corn in great Plenty. 

The firſt Sort is cultivated in Holland and Flanders, for 
{:eding their Cattle; the uſual Time of ſowing the Seed is 
in Augu/?, that the Plants may have Time to get Strength 
deſore the Winter's Cold. The Uſe that is made of this 
Graſs, is to feed Sheep and other Cattle in Vinter, when 
the common Graſs hath done growing. This Plant ſeldom 
riſes above ſix Inches high, ſo will not afford a very great 
Quantity of Food; but as it will grow on the pooreſt Sand, 
ſo it may be cultivated in many Places to g Advantage, 
where no other Graſs will thrive ſo well; and by feeding it 
off the Ground, the Dung of the Cattle will improve the 
Land, This Paſture, *tis affirmed, will make excellent 
Butter, and the Mutton fed on it, is ſaid to be well taſted, 
ſo is by many preferred to that fed on Turneps. Hens 
will greedily cat this Herb, and it makes them lay more 
Foes. | 
T his Plant being annual, muſt be ſown every Year, and 
whoever is willing to ſave the Seeds, ſhould ſow it in April, 
that the Plants may flower the Beginning of July, and the 
Seeds will ripen in Auguſti, when it muſt be cut before the 
Heads are quite brown, otherwiſe the Seeds will ſoon 
fatter. | | 

The Seeds being very ſmall, about twelve Pounds will be 
ſufficient to ſow an Acre of Land. The Ground ſhould be 
well dreſſed before the Seeds are ſown, for if the larger Clods 
are not broken, there will be an uneven Crop of Graſs: 
People in the low Country ſow this Seed, after a Crop of 
Corn is taken off the Land. The fourth Sort is now much 
cultivated in Flanders, though it is a much lower Plant 
than the common Sort, but they eſteem it a much better 
Graſs, The Seeds of this Kind are ſmaller and flatter than 
thoſe of the common Sort, and have a white Border round 
each, 


SHONDYLIUM, Cow-parſnep. 


The Chara#ers are 


I is an umbelliferous Plant, with a Roſe-ſhaped Flaver, 
emſiting of frve uneven 1 Leaves, which are placed 
trculariy, and reſt on the Empalement ; which afterward be- 
ames a Fruit, compoſed of two large Seeds, which are flat and 
nal, having a Point that wants a Border within, channelled, 


. ard generally caſting off their Cover, and marked with dark Spots 

an the Part where they adhere to each other. 

s The Species are; | 

e 1. SPHONDYLIUM vulgare hirſutum. C. B. P. Common 

'© WS fairy Cow-parſnep. 

0 2. SPHONDYLIUM vulgare hir ſutum, floribus purpureis, 

2 CB. P. Common hairy Cow-parſnep, with purple Flow- 
er, 

r, J SPHONDYLIUM majus, five panax Herculeum quibuſdam. 

0 J. B. Greater Cow-parſnep, or Hercules's All-heal, 


4. SPHONDYLIUM criſpum. J. B. Curled Cow-parſnep, 


as 5. SPHONDYLIUM hirſutum, foliis anguſtioribus, C. B. P. 

ey Wi Hairy Cow-parſnep, with narrower Leaves. 

the b. SPHONDYLIUM folits anguſtioribus, atro-purpureis, HI. 

tly K. 14n/p. Cow-parſnep, with narrower dark e Leaves. 

0 7. SPHONDYLIUM Alpinum parvum. dB. P. Small Cow- 
9 


parſnep of the Alps. | 


8. SPHONDYLIUM Alpinum glabrum. C. B. P. Smooth 
Cov. parſnep of the Alps. 


9. SPHOND YLIUM Orientale maximum. Tourn, Cor. Great- 
elt Eaſtern Cow-parſn 


10. SPHONDY LIUM Orientale ampliſſimo folio, caule Went. 


urn. Cor. F : 
. = — Cow-parſnep, with a very large Leaf, 


I. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale, lngifſimo & angu/tiſſims 
folio, Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, with a very long 
and very narrow Leaf, 


12. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale, anguftifolium glabrum, ani- 
ſum olens. Tourn, Cor. Smooth narrow-leafed Faftern Cow- 
pr ſmelling like Ani/e, 

13. SPHONDYLIUM Oriental, foliis ammi perennis. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, with perennial Biſhops-weed 


Leaves, 
14. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale bumilius, follis ab/inthil. 
with Wormwood 


Tourn, Cor. Dwarf Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, 
ves. 

15. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale, Dauci vulgaris folio, a ſpho- 
deli radice. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Cow-parſnep, with a mm 
mon Carrot Leaf, and an Aſphodel Root. 


The firſt and fifth Sorts grow wild in England; the firſt is 
very common on the Sides of Ditches, and the Borders of 
Fields, in moiſt Land every where. The other Sorts are not 
Natives of this Country, but ate matiy of thetn preſerved in 
Botanick Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. 

They are all very hardy Plants, which may be propagated 
by Seeds; the beſt Time for ſowing them is in Autumn, ſoon 
after the Seeds are ripe. They ſhould be ſown where the 
Plants are deſigned to remain, becauſe they ſend forth tap 

Roots, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Parſnep, ſo do not thrive 
ſo well when tranſplanted, as if ſuffered to remain where 
they are ſown, The Plants grow very large, ſo the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in Drills, at two Feet and a half Diſtance, 
and in the Spring, when the Plants appear, they ſhould be 
thinned, ſo as to leave them at leaſt eighteen Inches aſunder 
in the Rows ; after which they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds; and when the Plants 
have obtained Strength, they will not eaſily be injured by 
Weeds, for they will overbear them, and prevent their get- 
ting up. The ſecond Year theſe Plants will produce Flow- 
ers and Seeds, and their Roots will abide many Years, and 
produce Seeds every Year, which if permitted to ſcatter, 
BY fill the neighbouring Ground, and become troubleſome 
eeds. 

The third Sort (which is very common in Germany) hath 
been by ſome of the German Writers taken for the Acanthus, 
or Bears-breech, and the ſame Qualities applied to it. 

The Name of Cow-Parſnep was given to this Plant, from 
the Cows eating of it, but they do not chuſe to eat the Leaves 
of this Plant, if they can get any other Food, as may be 
obſerved in the Fields where the Plant is in great Plenty 
for the Cows will eat the Graſs very cloſe about theſe Plants, 
though my are rarely found to be touched by them, unleſs 


when the Graſs is burnt up. Rabbits will eat the Leaves of 
this Plant, and ſeem fond of it. 


SPINA ALBA, vide Meſpilus. 
 SPINACHIA ; Spinach or Spinage. 


The Characters are: 


It hath an apetalous Flower, conſiſting of many Stamina in- 
cluded in the Flower-cup, which are produc'd in Spikes upon the 
Male Plants which are barren ; but the Embryo's are produc' d 
from the Wings of the Leaves on the Female Plants, which af- 


terwards becomes a roundiſh or angular Seed, which in ſome 
Sorts have Thorns adhering to the . / 


The Species are; 


1. SPINACHIA vulgaris, capſula ſeminis aculeata. Tourn, 
The common prickly or narrow-leav'd Spinach. 

2. SPINACHIA . vulgaris, capſula ſeminis non aculeata, 
Tourn, Common ſmooth-ſeeded Spinach, with broader 
Leaves. 

3. SPINACHIA vulgaris, capſula ſemini non aculeata, folio 
maximo rotundo, Spinach, with ſmooth Seeds, and a very 
large round Leaf, 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is commonly cultivated in Gardens 
he Winter Uſe, it being much hardier than any of the other 

res. 

The Seeds of this Kind ſhould be ſown upon an open ſpot 
of Ground towards the latter End of Fuly, obſerving, if 
poſſible, to do it when there is an Appearance of Rain ; for 
if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry for a long time after the Seed 
is own, the Plants will not come up arty, and many 
times there will not be half a Crop. hen the Spinach is 


come up, the Ground ſhould be houghed to deſtroy the 
Weeds, and alſo to cut up the Plants where they are too 
cloſe, leaving the remaining Plants about four or five Inches 


aſunder ; 


* 
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aſunder : But this ſhould always be done in dry Weather, that 


the Weed be deſtroy'd after they are cut. . 
"About ny Month or five Weeks after the firſt Houghing, 


the Weeds will begin to grow. again, therefore the Ground 
ſhould be then houghed again the ſecond Time, obſerving as 
before, to do it in dry Weather: But if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove moiſt, it will be proper to gather the Weeds up after 
they are cut, and carry em off the Ground; for if the Spi- 

nach is not clean'd before Winter from Weeds, they will 
grow up, and ftifle it ſo that in wet Weather the Spinach 
will rot away. | 

In October the Spinach will be fit for Uſe, when you ſhould 
only crop off the largeſt Leaves, leaving thoſe in the Centre 
of the Plants to grow bigger; and thus you may continue 

croping it all the /Yinter and Spring, until the young Spinach 
ſowed in the Spring, is large enough for Uſe, which is com- 
monly in April; at which time the Spring advancing, the 
Winter Spinach will run up to Seed, ſo that you ſhould cut it 
up, leaving only a ſmall Parcel to produce Seeds. 
But the Ground in which this inter Spinach is ſown, be- 
ing commonly planted with early Cabbages, it is not proper 
to let any of the Spinach remain there for Seed, but it ſhould 
be cleared off as ſoon as ever the Spinach is fit for Uſe, that 
the Cabbages may be earth'd up, and laid clear, which is of 
great Service to them; therefore you ſhould ſow a ſmall Spot 
of Ground with this Sort of Spinach on Purpoſe to ſtand for 
Seed, where there ſhould be no other Plants among it. 

The two Sorts with ſmooth Seeds do produce much 
larger and thicker round Leaves than the former, but being 
ſomewhat tenderer, are always ſown in the Spring, eſpecially 
the third Sort, which is preferable to either of the former for 
Summer Uſe. 

Theſe are either ſown upon an open Spot of Ground by 
themſelves, or elſe mix'd with Radi/h-ſeed, as is the common 
Practice of the London Gardeners, who always endeavour to 
have as many Crops from their Land in a Seaſon as poſſible : 
But, where Land is cheap in the Country, it will be the 
better Method to ſow it alone without any other Sort of 
Seed mix'd with it ; and when the Plants are come up, the 
Ground ſhould be houghed to deſtroy the Weeds, and cut 
out the Plants where they are too cloſe, leaving the remain- 
ing about three Inches aſunder; and when they are grown 
ſo large as to meet, you may then cut out a Part of it to uſe, 
thinning them, that they may have Room to ſpread ; and 
this Thinning may be twice perform'd, as there is Occaſion 
for the Spinach, at the laſt of which the Roots ſhould be left 
eight or ten Inches aſunder; and if then you hough the 
Ground over again, to deſtroy the Weeds, it will be of great 
Service to the Spinach z for if the Land 19 45 upon which 
it was ſown, the third Sort, with this Management, will 
many times produce Leaves as large as the Broad-leay'd 
Dock, and be extremely fine. 

But in order to have a Succeſſion of Spinach through the 
Seaſon, it will be proper to ſow the Seed at three different 
Times in the Spring z the firſt carly in 7unuary, which muſt 
be on a dry Soil ; the ſecond the Beginning of February, upon 
a moiſter Soil; and the third the Beginning of March, which 
ſhould be on a very moiſt Soil ; and this third Sowing ſhould 
be houghed out thinner the firſt Time of houghing it, than 
either of the former Sowings ; for there will be no Neceſſi- 
ty to leave it for cutting out thin for uſe, becauſe the former 
Sowings will be ſufficient to ſupply the Table *till this third 
Sowing is full grown; beſides, by leaving it thin at firſt, it 
will not be apt to run up to Seed ſo ſoon as it would if the 
Plants were cloſe. | | 

In order to fave Seed of either of theſe Kinds, you ſhould 
ſow an open rich Spot of Ground, with the Sort you intend, 
in February, after the Danger of being injur'd by Froſt is 
over; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
 houghed out to ſix or eight Inches Diſtance, obſerving to cut 
down the Weeds at the ſame Time; and when the Plants 
have grown about three Weeks or a Month longer, they 
ſhould be houghed a ſecond Time, when they ſhould be left 
twelve or fourteen Inches aſunder at leaſt; for when they 
have ſhot out their Side-branches, they will ſufficiently ſpread 
over the Ground, 

You muſt alſo obſerve to keep em clear from Weeds, 
which if ſuffer'd to grow amongſt the Spinach, will cauſe it 
to run up weak, and greatly injure it. When the Plants 
| have run up to Flower, you will eaſily perceive two Sorts a- 
mongſt them, viz. Male and Female; the Male will produce 
Spikes of ftamineous Flowers, which contain: the Farina, 
and are abſolutely neceſſary to impregnate the Embryo's of 
the Female Plants, in order to render the Seeds- prolifick, 
Theſe Male Plants are by the Gardeners commonly: called. 
She Spinach, and are often by the Ignorant pulled up as ſoon 


as they can be diſtinguiſhed from the Female, in order, as 


they pretend, to give Room for the Seed-bearing to 6... $ 
but from ſeveral Experiments which I made on eſs Pant ; 1 
I find, where- ever the Male Plants are intirely remoy land, th 
fore the Farina is ſhed over the Female Plants, the 4 — be 
not grow which they produce, ſo that it is abſolute] "= - 
ſary to leave a few of them in every Part of 1 "Ray - 
though there may be a great many drawn out n 
are too thick; for a ſmall Quantity of Male Plants (if they w 
ly ſituated) will be ſufficient to impregnate a great Nu Eht- fo 
of Female, becauſe they greatly abound with the Þ mber Vi 
which, when ripe, will ſpread to a conſiderable D. na, ü 
when the Plants are ſhaken by the Wind, - 
SPIRAEA FRUTEX, [ſo called of owe, a in 
cauſe this Shrub is flexible like a Rope] Spire F. " 
vulgo. é | wy. - 
The Chara#ers are ; | vi 
The Flnuer is compoſed of many Leaves, which are 41,5, 
a circular Order, py Are in form of a Ry 4 upe 
whoſe Flower-cup 7 the Pointal, which afterwa 4 8 
Fruit compoſed of ſeveral Pods, in which are contain'd — 5 
oblong Seeds, | ” 
The Species are; ter 
1. SPIRZA ſalicis folio, Tourn, Spiræa Frutex, yu, - 
2. SPIR ZA opuli nw. Tourn. Spiræa With a March. F. Ju 
der x > call d Virginian Gelder- Roſe witha Cu. hed 
rant Lear, | 
3- SPIR RA Hyperici folis non crenato. Tourn, Hypericum — 
Frutex, vulgo. a but 
4. SpIix A Africana odorata, foliis piloſis. Com, Rur Gaf 
Sweet-ſcented African Spiræa with hairy Leaves. ter 
5. SPIR&A Hiſpanica, Hyperici folio crenato, Inft, N. H * | 
S aniſb Spiræa, with a notched St. Johns-wort Leaf, con. * 
monly called Hypericum frutex, with a notched Leaf. be {þ 
The firſt of theſe Shrubs is very common in the Nurſeis te 
near London, where it is ſold with other flowering Shrub T 
at a certain Price by the Hundred. This Shrub ſeldom rifs the B 
above five Feet high, ſo is proper to intermix with other ular 
Shrubs of the ſame Growth, in ſmall Wilderneſs Quaren, nety 
and other Plantations of flowering Trees. Place 
This Plant may be propagated from Suckers, which as tifici? 
ſent forth in Plenty from the Stems of the old Plants, or by T. 
laying down the tender Branches, which, when rooted, to thi 
ſhould be tranſplanted out in Rows at three Feet diſtance, in Pl 
and the Plants a Foot aſunder in the Rows: In this Nurſery by la 
they may remain two Years, obſerving to keep the Ground in th 
clear from Weeds, and in the Spring to dig up the Ground comLr 
between the Rows, ſo that their Roots may the more eaſily 
extend themſelves; and if they ſhoot out many Side-branchs, 80 
they ſhould be prun'd off, ſo as to reduce the Shrubs toa 
regular Figure, and afterwards they may be tranſplanted SQ 
where they are to remain, either in ſmall Wilderneſs Quar- 
ters, or in Clumps of flowering Shrubs, obſerving to place ST 
them amongſt other Sorts of equal Growth, Flow 
The ſecond ſort is not quite ſo common in England a the boune 
former. This was originally brought from America, but it a 
being full as hardy as the former, and increaſing as faſt by | 
Suckers, it may ſoon be obtain'd in Plenty. This is nearly of i} 
the ſame Growth with the former, and may be intermixed ter-l7 
therewith in Wilderneſs Quarters, to add to the Variety; it mto f 
may be propagated and manag'd in the ſame Manner as the BWW tu ; 
former, Embr) 
The third Sort is very common in the Nurſeries near L- rod; 
don, where it is generally known by the Name of HHperitun ap: 
Frutex, and is fold amongſt other flowering Shrubs at a com- 


mon Rate. This may be propagated by laying down the un- 
der Branches, which will take Root in the Compab of one 
Year, when they may be taken off, and planted in a Nurſe- 
ry for two or three Years (as hath been directed for the for- 
mer) after which they may be tranſplanted out where they 
are deſign'd to remain, placing *em with the two former, be- 
ing nearly of the ſame Growth, where they will add to the 
Variety, | 

The two firſt Sorts do produce their Flowers at the Tave: 
mity of their Shoots, the firſt in a long Spike, and the — 
in Form of an Umbel, but the third ſort produces its ry 
ers at the Joints of the former Year's Wood, in Bunches, ® 
that the whole Tree ſeems covered with white F —_ 
when they are blown. They all three produce their 1 
ers in May, and ſometimes continue in Beauty till Jour, 


a cool Seaſon, for which they are eſteemed by — 3 ut 


Theſe Shrubs do require no other Pruning 1 take 
all the dead Branches, and ſuch as grow irregular, an itted 
off all their Suckers every Vear, for if thele are your 
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ſtarve the old Plants, by drawing away 
* The Ground 10 em ſhould alſo 

to encourage their Roots, and every 
1 V tten Dung buried therein, which will 
uſe em to flower very ſtrong, 


h 
Thee Inhabitants call it Buchu, and eſteem it extremely 


for many — 2 Purpoſes, but particularly for expelling the 
f Snakes. 

17715 Plant is at _—_— very 8 2 1 and I be- 

jeve | Parts of Europe, though formerly it was grow- 

* — curious Gardens in Holland, but hath been loſt 


. ime, till two Y it was 
Country for ſome Time, *till two Years 

3 again from the Cape of Good Hope, by Mr, George 
Ciford of Amſterdam, a Gentleman who is extremely curi- 


aus in Botany and Gardening, from whom I was furniſh'd 


piedit. 
This Plant is ted from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
* „ in the Spring, and when the Plants 
2 up, they muſt be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
Call Pot, fill'd with light, freſh Earth, and plung'd into a 
reſh Hot-bed, obſerving to water em, and ſhade the Glaſ- 
{es in the Heat of the Day until they have taken Root, af- 
ter which they ſhould have Air in proportion to the Heat of 
the Weather, and the Bed in which they are placed. In 
une they ſhould be inured to the open Air by Degrees, and 
the Beginning of Fuß they ſhould be remov'd out of the Hot- 
bed, and placed in a warm Situation, where they may remain 
until the End of September, at which Time they muſt be 
removed into the Green-houſe, placing em in a warm Part, 
hut not too cloſe under other Plants. During the Winter 
Seaſon they muſk be now and then gently refreſh'd with Wa- 
ter, but they ſhould not have it given them in large Quanti- 
tes at that Seaſon ; but in the Summer they do require to be 
water'd more plentifully ; and at leaſt once a Year they muſt 
be ſhifted into other Pots of a larger Size, as the Plants ad- 
nnce their Growth, giving 'em freſh Earth, which ſhould 
de light and rich. 

This Plant produces its Flowers near the extreme Parts of 
the Branches, which altho' not very beautiful, yet for the ſin- 
gular Appearance of the hairy Leaves, which adds to the Va- 
jety of exotick Plants in the Green-houſe, it deſerves a 
Place in every curious Garden, eſpecially as it requires no ar- 
tificial Heat in Winter. | i 

The fifth is equally hardy with the common Sort, and riſes 
to the ſame Height, ſo may be diſpoſed in the ſame manner 
in Plantations of flowering Shrubs. It may be propagated 
by laying down the Branches, 'or by Suckers from the Root, 
in the ame Manner as hath been before directed for the 
common Sort. 


SQUASHES, vide Melopepo. 
SQUILS, vide Scilla, 


STACHYS, [of Erdxv;, an Ear of Corn, becauſe the 
Flowers of this Hane reſemble an Ear of Corn] Baſe Hore- 
bound, 


The Characters are; 


It hath a labiated Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe Up- 
ter-lip is ſomewhat arch'd and erect, and the Under-lip is cut 
110 > fer Segments, the middle one being larger than the other 
two 3 out of the Flawer-cup riſes the Paintal, attended by for 
Inbrys's, which afterwards become ſo many Seeds, which are 
rundiſh, and inclos'd in a Husk, which before was the Flawer- 
ap: To theſe Marks may be added, downy hoary Leaves. 


The Species are; | 
1. STACHYs major Germanica, C. B. P. Greater Ger- 


man Baſe Horehound. 


2. STACHYs Cretica, C. B. P. Baſe Hore-hound of 


Wl Candia, 
ao 3. STACHYs Cretica latifolia, C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
be dale Horehound of Candia. | 

4. STACHYs minor Italica. C. B. P. Leſſer Italian 
re. Baſe Horehound. | 
"088 5. STacuys Canarienſis fruteſcens, verbaſci folio. Tourn. 
„Cary ſhrubby Baſe 'Hoxehound, with a Mullein Leaf. 
= There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant which are pre- 
cod in ſome curious Botanick Gardens for Variety; but as 
3 * little Beauty or Uſe, I ſhall not enumerate them 
e. 
7 The four Sorts firſt mentioned do ſeldom abide longer than 
: wo or three Years ; for after they have produced Flowers 


hb Seeds, the old Roots are very apt to decay, unleſs part of the Plants are come up, 8 be carefully kept clear 


— — 
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their Flower · ſtems are taken off early in the Summer, which 
will cauſe them to break out again at Bottom, whereby the 
Roots may be preſerved. | 

They are all propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in March, upon a of light, freſh Earth, and when the 


Plants are come up, they may be planted out into other 
Beds about fix Inches aſunder, obſerving to water em until 


they have taken Root, after which they will require no far- 
ther Care, but to keep em clear from eeds, till Michacl- 
mas, when they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to 
remain, which muſt be in an open Situation, and upon 
a dry, light Soil, not too rich, in which they will endure the 
Winter much better than in a rich, ſtrong Soil. The Sam- 
mer following theſe Plants will flower, and in Augu/t their 
Seeds will ripen, when they may be gathered and preſery'd 
till Spring for ſowing. 

The fifth Sort is a ſhrubbly Plant, which with us riſes to 
be ſix or ſeven Feet high; this is propagated by ſowing the 
Seeds upon a Bed of light, freſh Earth (as the former); and 
when the Plants are come up, they muſt be tranſplanted in- 
to Pots fil'd with freſh, light, ſandy Soil, placing 'em in a 
ſhady Situation until they have taken Root, after which they 
may be removed into a more open Expoſure, but in dry Wea- 
ther muſt be frequently watered: In this Place they may re- 
main until the Middle or Latter- end of October, when they 
muſt be removed into the Green- houſe, placing them in the 
cooleſt Part, where they may have as much free Air as poſſi- 
_ and muf be often watered, otherwiſe they will ſoon 

ecay, 

bs nn time theſe Plants will require to be ſhifted 
twice, adding freſh Earth to their Roots ; and if they are 
only ſhelter'd from hard Froſt in Winter, it will be ſuffici- 
ent, for they are very hardy. The ſecond Year after ſow- 
ing, they will produce Flowers and Seeds, and will continue 
ſo to do every Year after ; and although their Flower has no 

eat Beauty, yet, for the Variety of its large, ſoft, woolly 

ves, it deſerves a place amongſt other exotick Plants, 


STAMINA or CHIVES, are the ſmall Threads which 
encompaſs the Style in the Centre of Flowers, upon the 


Tops of which the Apices or Summits, which contain the 
Male Duſt, hang. 


STAMINEOUS FLOWERS, are ſuch as have a Nuni- 
ber of Stamina or Chives, but are deſtitute of the fine 
colour'd Leaves, which are called Petala, the Stamina being 


only encompaſſed by the Flower-cup ; of this Claſs are Net- 
tles, Spinach, Hemp, c. | 


STAPHYLODENDRON, | fo called of 5023, a 


Grape, and di, a Tree, becauſe its Fruit grqgy's in Cluſters] 
Bladder-nut, : 


The Charactert are: 


The Flower conſi/ts of ſeveral Leaves, which are placed cir- 
cularly, and expand in form of a Roſe, out of whoſe many- 
leav'd xc, + riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes 
a membraneous Fruit, ſomewhat like the inflated Bladder of 
Fiſhes, and divided inis two or three Cells, containing Seeds in 
form of a Skull, 


The Species are; 


I. STAPHYLODENDRON He & vulgare. H. L. The 
common wild Bladder- nut. 


2. STAPHYLODENDRON Virginianum trifoliatum, H. L. 
Three-leav d Virginian Bladder- nut. 
3. STAPHYLODENDRON Africanum, folio fingulari lucida, 
Par. Bat, African Bladder-nut with fingle ſhining Leaves. 
4. STAPHYLODENDRON Americanum, foliis 1 an- 
4e. Plum. Cat. American Bladder- nut, with narrow Bay- 
eaves. 
. STAPHYLODENDRON Americanum, trifoliatum, felis 
inciſis, Houft, Three leav'd American Bladder-nut, with 
cut Leaves, 


The firſt of theſe Trees is found wild in the Woods and 
other ſhady Places near Pontefra# in Yorkſhire, and in ſome 
other Northern Parts of England, but near Longor it is pre- 
ſelved in the Gardens of thoſe who are curious in collecting 
the various Kinds of hardy Trees. 

The ſecond Sort is a Native of America, but is ſo hardy as 
to indvre the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate in the open Air, 
and produces Flowers and Fruit as plentifully in Exgland as 
the common wild Sort. ; 

Both theſe Kinds may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
early in the Spring, in Beds of light, freſh Earth, and when 


from 
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from Weeds, and in very dry Weather if they are now and 
then refreſh'd with Water, it will greatly promote their 
Growth; in theſe Beds they may remain until March fol- 
lowing, at which Time they ſhould be carefully taken up 
and planted in a Nurſery, placing em in Rows three Feet 
aſunder, and the Plants eighteen Inches diſtance in the 
Rows ; obſerving to lay a little Mulch upon the Surface of 
the Ground about their Roots, to prevent the Sun and Wind 
from penetrating the Ground to dry them; and if the Spring 
ſhould prove very dry, it will be convenient to give em a 
little Water, to encourage their taking Root ; after which 
they will require no farther Care, but to keep the Ground 
clear from Weeds in Summer, and every Spring to prune off 
irregular Branches, and dig the Ground between the Rows, 
to looſen the Earth, that their Roots may the more eaſily 
extend. In this Nurſery = may remain two or three 
Years, by which Time it will be proper to tranſplant them 
out where they are to remain, either in Wilderneſs Quar- 

ters, or in Clumps of various Trees, where they will add 

to the Diverſity, The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe 

Trees is in the Spring, juſt before they begin to ſhoot, though 

they may be tranſplanted in Oclober and November, as is 

actis'd for other deciduous Trees. 

Theſe do commonly grow in England to the Height of 
twelve or fourteen F eet, ſo ſhould be plac'd with other 
Trees of the ſame Growth. 

They may alſo be propagated by laying down their tender 
Branches, which will take Root in the Compaſs of one 
Year, and may afterwards be taken off and tranſplanted, as 
hath been directed for the Seedling Plants, 

The African Sort does not produce Seeds in this Country, 
as I could ever obſerve; ſo is only propagated by laying 
down the tender Branches in the Spring, obſerving to notch 
'em at a Joint, as is practis'd in laying down Carnations. 
Theſe, if duly watered in dry Weather, will take Root in 
the Compaſs of one Year, and may the ſucceeding Spring 
be taken off, and tranſplanted into Pots, fill'd with light, 
freſh, rich Earth, and placed in a ſhady Part of the Green- 
houſe, . until they have taken Root, and in May they ſhould 
be carried into the open Air, placing *em amongſt other 
exotick Plants, in a warm Situation. During the Summer 
geaſon they muſt be frequently watered, and when their 
Roots have fill'd the Pots, they ſhould be removed into 
larger, obſerving always in ſhifting theſe Plants, to pare off 
the Earth and Fibres on the Outſide of the Ball, before they 
are placed into the other Pots, which muſt alſo be filled up 
with the ſame light rich Earth as before directed. In Vin- 
ter they muſt be houſed with Oranges, Myrtles, &c. being 
too tender to endure the Cold of our Climate in the open 
Air, but do require no artificial Warmth in inter; and 
though the Flowers of this Tree (which it often produces 
in England) oe not very beautiful, yet as it retains its Leaves 
all the inter, which have a very ſhining Appearance, when 
the Trees are train'd up to regular Heads, it adds greatly to 
the Beauty of a Green-houſe, when intermix'd with exotick 
Plants, and deſerves a Place in every good Collection. 

The fourth Sort is pretty common in Jamaica, Barbados, 
and ſome other Places in the warm Parts of America, where 
it uſually riſes to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, and pro- 
duces its Branches regularly, which are beſet with Leaves, 
ſhaped in ſome meaſure like thoſe of the Bay-tree, but are 
narrower and full of Veins, and of a lighter green Colour, 
the Flowers are ſmall, and of an herbaceous Colour, which 
are ſucceeded by flat Bladders, having a Border round them, 
and encloſing two or three roundiſh Seeds. 

It may be propagated by Seed, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring, on a moderate Hot-bed, and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with Wa- 
ter, and kept clear from Weeds, until they have obtained 
Strength enough to tranſplant, when they ſhould be care- 
fully taken up, and each planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
filled with freſh light Earth, and then plunged into a Hot- 
bed of Tanners-bark, where they muſt be carefully ſhaded 
until they have taken new Root, after which Time they 
ſhould have free Air admitted to them every Day in warm 
Weather, by raiſing the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed, and they 
muſt be conſtantly watered every other Day, during the 
Summer Seaſon, If the Plants thrive they will fill the ſmall 
Pots with their Roots by the Beginning of Jul, when the 
muſt be ſhaken out of the Pots, and their Roots trimmed, 
and them put into Pots a little larger, which ſhould'be filled 
with freſh light Earth, and then plunged again into the 
Hot-bed, to facilitate their making new Roots ; but after 


this, they ſhould have a larger Share of Air to harden them 
before Winter. At Michaelnas, when the Nights begin to 


be cold, the Plants ſhould be removed into the Stove, where, 
during the Winter Seaſon, they ſhould be kept in a mode- 


: mn... 
rate Temperature of Warmth, and muſt be frequently .. 
freſhed with Water, but it ſhould be given to them 8 re. 
Quantities when the Weather is cold. The following - 
mer the Plants ſhould be by Degrecs inured to bear hs 
Share of Air, but while they are young, they hoe 
be intirely expoſed abroad, tho* when the Plants are he t 
woody, they will bear to be ſet abroad ey Sum, come 
warm ſheltered Situation, and in inter will live in > ug 
Greenhouſe, without any artificial Heat. This Plane good 
frequently produce Flowers in this Country, and in doth 
Seaſons, will ſometimes perfect Seeds, It continues 
throughout the Year, ſo will make an agreeable Var een 
the . in the inter Seaſon, for which 7, in 
chiefly preſerved. it u 
The fifth Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. yy; 
Houſtoun, at Campechy ; this Sort hath weak flexible Bran 
ſo doth not make a regular Stem like the former, but for 
it's ſelf into a rude Buſh, The Flowers of this King rom 
produced in Bunches, at the Extremity of the — are 
which are ſucceeded by compreſſed Bladders, very like de 
of the former Sort. 
This Kind may be propagated by Seeds, which mug be 
ſown in the ſame Manner as hath been directed for the for 
mer Sort, and the Plants muſt be treated much after the 
ſame Way ; but as theſe are ſomewhat. tenderer than 
they ſhould not be expoſed abroad in Summer, nor will they 
live tho' the Winter, unleſs they are preſerved in a moderate 
Degree of Warmth, | 


STAR-WORT, vide Aſter. 
STAR-FLOWER, vide Ornithogalum. 


STATICE ; Thrift or Sea Pink. 


The Characters are; 


It is a Plant with a Flower gathered into an alnſt ſoberi. 
cal Head, furniſh'd with a common ſcaly Empalement, Thu 
Head is compoſed of ſeveral Clove-Gulliflower Flowers, mf 
ing of ſeveral Leaves in a proper Empalement, ſhay'd liz g 
Funnel. In like manner the Pointal riſes out of the ſame In- 
palement, and afterwards turns to an oblong Sead, w o 
in the Empalement as in a Huſk, 


The Species are 


1. STATICE. Lugd, Thrift, Sea-Gillidower « Se 
Cuſhion. 

2. STATICE montana minor, Tourn. Leſſer Mountain 
Thrift or Sea-Gilliflower. | 

3. STATICE jo anguſtioribus, flore rubro. Buirh, Ind, 
Narrow-leav'd "Thrift with red Flowers. 

4. STATICE foliis anguſtioribus, flore albo, Burh, In, 
Narrow-leay'd "Thrift with a white Flower. 

5. STATICE Luſitanica fruticaſa maritima, magn fore, 
Tourn, Shrubby Portugal Sea Thrift with a large Floyer, 


The firſt of theſe Plants grows wild in Germany, and ſome 
other Inland Countries in great Plenty, from whence it 
hath been brought into England; but the ſecond Sort is found 
wild in great Plenty in the Salt Marſhes near the Sea, in di- 
vers Parts of England. | 

The third and fourth Sorts have been brought into Ex- 
land from the Alps, or ſome other mountainous Parts, and 
are preſery'd for the Beauty of their Flowers in ſome old 
Gardens. | 
The fifth Sort is leſs common in England than either of 
the former Sorts, and is only to be found in the Gardens of 
ſuch as are curious in collecting rare Plants, 

The firſt four Sorts have been promiſcuouſly planted in 
Gardens, to make Edgings on the Sides of Borders in the 
Flower-gardens, for which Purpoſe they were formerly in 
great Eſteem, but of late they have been very jultly reject- 
ed for that Uſe, becauſe there was a Neceflity of tranſplant- 
ing theſe Edgings every Year, otherwiſe they could not be 
kept within due Bounds; beſides, where-ever a Plant fail d, 
which was no extraordinary thing, there always appear da 
large unſightly Gap. However, though they are not 1 
uſe at preſent for that Purpoſe, yet a few Plants of the hill, 
third, fourth, and fifth Sorts ſhould have a Place in * 
Part of the Flower-Garden, for Variety, eſpecially 11 
third and fourth, which are extreme hardy Plants, and u. 
grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation, and their Flowen 
will continue a long Time in Beauty. e nn 

All theſe Sorts may be . by parting their r 
the beſt Time for which. is in Autumn, that they ma) ch 
Root before the Froſt, which will cauſe em to Howe? Plant 
ſtronger than thoſe tranſplanted in the Spring, and the will 
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will not be in ſo much Danger of miſcarrying as thoſe are, 

eſpecially when the Spring happens to prove dry, . After 

Po Plants have taken Root, they will require no farther 

Care but to keep them clear from Weeds, and the May 

Clowing they will begin to lower, which will continue in 

Beauty three Weeks or a Month, provided the Seaſon be 
+ too hot and dry. 


and water'd and ſhaded until they have taken Root; after 
which they muſt be kept clear from Weeds till Michaelmas, 
when they ſhould be planted either into Pots to be ſhelter'd 
in M inter, N 
where they may remain to flower. 

This Plant will grow two or three Feet high, and become 
ſhrubby, provided it be not injur'd by Cold, 


STATUES and VASES contribute very much to the 
Embelliſhment and Magnificence of a Garden, and ex- 
tremely advance the natural Beauties of it. 

They are made of ſeveral Forms and different Materials ; 
the richeſt are thoſe of Caſt Braſs, Lead gilt, and Marble ; 
the ordinary Sort are of common Stone or Stucco, 

Among Figures are diſtinguiſh'd Groups, which conſiſt 
at leaſt of two Figures together in the ſame Block; Figures 
inſulate or detach'd, that is, thoſe that you can go quite 
round; and Figures that are ſet in Niches, which are fur- 
niſh'd on the fore Part only. | 

There are likewiſe Buſts, Termes, half-length Figures, 
Figures half as big as the Life, and thoſe bigger than the 
Life that are call'd Colgſſal, either on regular Pedeſtals, or 
ſuch as are more ſlender, tapering, and hollow'd, not to 
mention the Figures which ſometimes adorn Caſcades ; as 
do alſo Baſs Relievos and Maſh Heads. | 

Theſe Figures repreſent all the ſeveral Deities, and illu- 
ſtrious Perſons of Antiquity, which ſhould be placed properly 

in Gardens. | | 

The River Gods, as Naiades, Rivers, and Tritons, ſhould 
be placed in the Middle of Fountains and Baſons. 

The Gods of the Woods, as Sylvans, Fauns, and Dry- 
ades, in the Groves; Sacrifices, Bacchanals, and Childrens 
Sports are likewiſe repreſented in Baſs Relieve upon the Vaſes 
and Pedeſtals, which may be adorn'd with Feſtoons, Foliage, 
Mouldings, and other Ornaments, | 

Figures and Vaſes are uſually ſet along the Paliſades in the 
Front, and upon the Sides of a Parterre, in the Niches and 
Sinking of Hornbeam or of Lattice-work made for that Pur- 

ſe. 

They are placed in Groves in the Centre of a Star or St. 
fndrew's Croſs, in the Spaces between the Walls of a Gooſe- 
foot in the Middle of Halls and Cabinets, among the Trees 
and Arches of a green. Gallery, and at the Head of a Row 
of Trees or Paliſades that ſtand free or detach'd. 

In Woods and Groves, Sylvanus, God, and Ferona, God- 
deſs of the Woods; Acteon the Hunter, who chancing to 
eſpy Diana bathing, ſhe transform'd him into a Hart, and 
be was devour'd by his own Dogs: Alſo, | 

Eccho, a Virgin rejected of her Lover, who pined away 
in the Woods for Grief, where her Voice till remains, an- 
iwering the Outcries of every Complaint : Alſo, 

Philemela transform'd into a Nightingale, and Itis into a 
Pheaſant. | 

They are alſo placed at the lower Ends of Walks and 
Viſta's, to ſet them off the better. | 

in Jupiter, Mars, and Bellona ſhould poſſeſs the largeſt open 

Centres and Lawns of a grand * elevated upon Pe- 
deſtals, columnal and other architectonical Works, with 
their immediate Servants and Vaſſals underneath, Jupiter 
with his Mercury, Mars with Fame, and the reſt of their 
Attendants. 

Alſo Minerva and Pallas, Goddeſſes of Wiſdom, with 
the ſeven liberal Sciences; the three Deſtinies, Clotho, La- 


cheſs, and Atropos; Tellus the God of the Earth; Priapus 


the God of Gardens; Pytho the Goddeſs of Eloquence, 
me Ve, the Goddeſs of Chaſtity. 
the Neptune in his Chariot ſhould poſſeſs the Centre of the 
will greateſt Body of Water, whether it be Fountain, Baſon, or 
wen Wi whatſoever of that Kind, and attended with the Naiades, 

ritons, and his other Sea Attendants, 
pots, For Canals, Baſons, and Fiſh-ponds, Palemon, Pani/- 
take , and Oceanus, Gods; Dione, Melicerta, Thetis, and 
w_ Marica, Sea-Goddeſles ; Salacia, Goddeſs of the Water 3 
an | | 
il 


Naiades, Fairies of the Water; and the Syrens, Parthenope, 
Lygia, and Leuſia. 

Venus ſhould be placed among the Graces, Aglaia, Thalia, 
and Euphroſyne ; Cupid, &c. | 
It may alſo be proper to place Apollo with the Muſes, 
Clio, Melpomene, ha, Euterpe, Terpfichore, Erato, Cal- 
liope, Urania, and Polyhymnia, in the Niches; and Minerva 
with the Liberal Sciences, &c. and in all the leſſer Centres 
of a Polygonal Circumſcription. 
. Flora and Cloris, Goddeſſes of Flowers, 
Daphne and Rucina the Goddeſs of Weeding 
Garden, | MOVED 

The Dii Minores ought alſo to poſſeſs the Niches, 

Vulcan with the Cyclops in a Centre of leſs Note; and all 
the reſt of the Deities in their particular Places and Order. 

Ceres and Pomona, and the three Heſperides, gle, Arethuſa, 
and Heſperethuſa, who were three Sitters, feigned to have an 
Orchard of Golden Apples, kept by a Dragon, which Her- 
cules flew, when he took them away, ſhould be placed in 
the Orchard : The Fauns and Sylvans ſhould be placed in 
os more remote and rural Centres and Parts of the Wood 

ork. 

Bacchus, the God of Wine, and Silenus, in Vineyards. 
Daphne and Diana, Flora and Venus, ſhould have their 
Places in the Flower-garden. | SEES, : 

Aolus, God of the Winds, and the Oreades, Fairies of 
the Mountains, ſhould be placed on high Mounts, Terras 
Walks, &c. , f : 1 

The Goddeſs Vallenta in Vallies. 3 

Harpocrates and Angerona, the former the God, and the 
latter the Goddeſs of Silence, and Mercury the God of Elo- 
quence, in private Cabinets in a Wilderneſs or Grove. 

Camus, the God of Banquetting, in Places for that Pur- 

ſe. 

8 the Patron of Bees, near an Aviary, h 
Morpheus and Pan, Gods of Sheep, Pales the Goddeſs of 
Shepherds, and Babona the Goddeſs of Oxen, in ſmall Pad- 
docks of Sheep in a Wilderneſs. | 

Robigus, a God who preſerved Corn from being blaſted, 
Ceres the Goddeſs of Bread Corn, and Tutelina a Goddeſs, 
who had the Tuition of Corn in the Fields, in ſmall Enclo- 
ſures for Corn in a Wilderneſs. 


and alſo Venus, 
„ in the Flower 


STELLATE Plants, are ſuch as have their Leaves placed 
at certain Intervals of the Stalks in form of a Star ; of this 


Tribe are Madder, Gooſe-Graſs, Ladies Bedſtraw, &c. 
STERILITY ſignifies Barrenneſs, | 
STOCK-GILLIFLOWER : vide Leucojum. 


STOECHAS [ſo called of certain Ifles in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, by the French, where this Plant was firſt found, 
In the Shops ic is called Scho- Arabica, not becauſe it 
grows there, but becauſe the Arabian Phyſicians do highly 
2 this Herb] Caſſidony, French Lavender, or Stick- 
adore. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
=_ Lip is upright, and cut in two, but the under Lip (or 

eard) is cut into three Parts; but both are ſo divided as at 
firſt to appear like a Flower cut into five Segments; out of 
whoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, attended by four Embryo's, 
which afterwards become ſo many roundiſb Seeds inclyſed in the 
Flower-cup. To theſe Marks muſt be added, that the Flny- 
ers are ranged in a various Series into ſcaly Heads, out of 


the Top of which peep ſome ſmall Leaves, which lot very 
beautifully. 


The Species are; 


1. STOECHAs purpurea, C. B. P. Purple Stœchas or 
Caſſidony, commonly called Arabian Stœchas. 


2. STOECHAs folio ſerrate. C. B. P. Caſſidony or French 
Lavender, with a ſerrated Leaf, : | 

ky STOECHAS cauliculis non foliatis, C. B. P. Caſſidony, 
or French Lavender, with long naked Flower-ſtalks. 


The Heads of Flowers of the firſt Kind are uſed in ſome 
of the capital Medicines directed by the College of Phyſi- 
cians, which are commonly brought from the South Parts 
of France, where the Plants are in great Plenty ; but theſe 
are very apt to take a Mouldineſs in their Paſſage, and fo 
are not near ſo good for uſe as thoſe which are gathered freſh 
in England, where the Plants may be cultivated to great 
Advantage. <p 
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The ſecond and third Sorts are preſerved in many curious 
Gardens for Variety, but they are not of any uſe, _ 

All theſe Plants may be cultivated by ſowing their Seeds 
upon a Bed of light dry Soil in March ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared from Weeds 
until they are two Inches high, at which Time they ſhould 
be removed ; therefore there muſt be a Spot of light dry 
Ground prepared; and laid level, which muſt be trodden 
out in Beds, into which the Plants ſhould be planted at about 
five or fix Inches Diſtance each Way, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken Root, after which 
they will require no further Care, but to we Away clear 
from Weeds the following Summer ; but if the inter ſhould 
prove very ſevere, it will be proper to cover them with Mats, 
Peaſe-haulm, or ſome other light covering to guard them a- 
gainſt the Froſt, which otherwiſe would be apt to injure 
them while they are ſo young: But in March, or the Be- 
ginning of April, the following Spring, they muſt be remo- 
ved into the Places where they are to remain, obſerving, if 
poſſible, to tranſplant them in a warm moiſt Seaſon, and 
riot to let them remain long above Ground, for if their 
Roots are dry'd, they ſeldom grow well after. The Soil in 
which theſe are planted ſhould be a dry warm Sand or Gra- 

vel, and the poorer the Soil is in which = are planted, 
the better they will endure the Cold of the Vinter, provided 
the Ground be dry; tho” indeed the Plants will thrive bet- 
ter in Summer upon a rich moiſt Ground; but then they 
will not produce ſo many Flowers, nor will the Plant afford 
near ſo ſtrong an aromatick Scent ; as is the Caſe with moſt 
Sorts of aromatick Plants. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by planting Slips or 
Cuttings of any of the Kinds in the Spring, obſerving to 
refreſh them with Water until they have taken Root, after 
which they may be managed as hath been directed for the 
ſeedling Plants ; but as thoſe Plants raiſed from Seeds are 
much better than theſe, it is hardly worth while to propagate 
them this Way, eſpecially ſince their Seeds do ripen ſo well 
in this Country. 

The Heads of the firſt Sorts may be gathered for uſe when 
the Flowers are in full Perfection, and ſpread to dry in a 
ſhady Place, after which they may be put up for Uſe, 


STONECROP, vide Sedum. 

STONECROP-TREE, vide Vermicularis Frutex. 

STOVES are Contrivances for the preſerving ſuch tender 
exotick Plants, which will not live in theſe Northern Coun- 


tries without artificial Warmth in Winter. Theſe are built 
in different Methods, according to the Ingenuity of the Ar- 


tiſt, or the different Purpoſes for which they are intended; 


but in England they are at preſent reducible to two. 

The firſt is called a Dry Stove, being ſo contrived, that 
the Flues thro' which the Smoak es are either carry'd 
under the Pavement of the Floor, or elfe are erected in the 
Back- part of the Houſe, over each other, like Steps: In 
theſe Stoves the Plants are placed on Shelves of Boards, laid 
on a Scaffold above each other, for the greater Advantage of 
their ſtanding in fight, and enjoying an equal Share of Light 
and Air. In theſe Stoves are commonly placed the tender 
Sorts of Alves, Cereus's, Euphorbiums, Tithymals, and other 
ſacculent Plants, which are impatient of Moiſture in Minter, 
and therefore require to be kept in a ſeparate'Szove, and not 
placed among Trees or herbaceous Plants, which perſpire 
freely, and thereby often cauſe a damp Air in the Moul, 
which is 'often imbibed by the ſucculent Plants, to their no 
ſmall Prejudice, Theſe Stoves may be regulated by a Ther- 
mometer, ſo'as not to'over-heat them, nor to let the Plants 
ſuffer by Cold ; in order to which, all ſuch Plants as require 
nearly the ſame Degree of Heat ſhould be placed by them- 
ſelves in a ſeparate Houſe ; for if in the ſame Stove there are 
Plants placed of many different Countries, which require as 
many different Heats, by making the Houſe warm enough 
for ſome Plants, others, by having too much Heat, are 
drawn and ſpoiled, _ $ . 

The other Sort of Stoves are commonly called Bark Stoves, 
to diſtinguiſh them from the Dry Stoves already mentioned. 
Theſe have a large Pit, nearly the Le of the Houſe, 
three Feet deep, and ſix or ſeven Feet wide, according to 
the Breadth of the Houſe; which Pit is filled with freſh 
Tanners-bark to make a Hot-bed, and in this Bed the Pots 
of the moſt tender exotick Trees and herbaceous Plants are 
plunged ; the Heat of this Bed being moderate, the Roots 
of the Plants are always kept in Action, and the Moiſture 
detained by the Bark keeps the Fibres of their Roots in a 
ductile State, which in the Dry Stove, where they are pla- 
ced on Shelves, are ſubject to dry too faſt, to the great In- 


jury of the Plants. In theſe Stover (if they are 
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trived) may be erved the moſt tender exortj ty con? 
Plants, which, — the Uſe of the Bark e 
were thought impoſſible to be kept in England: Buy Wy 
is ſome Skill required in the Structure of both theſe $ 
ſhall not only deſcribe them as intelligibly as poſiile 
alſo annex a Plan _ the Bark La hereto, by which * 
hoped every curious Perſon will be ca ee 
Workmen in their Structure. 1 28 ; dire ung hu 
The Dimenſion of this Stove ſhould be p | 
the Number of Plants intended to be preſerved, org,” 
ticular Fancy of the Owner ; but their Length Par 
exceed forty Feet, unleſs there are two Fire-places E 
that Caſe it will be proper to make a Partition 6f The in 
the Middle, and to have two Tan-pits, that thete ma in 
two different Heats, for Plants from different Countries, bs 
the Reaſons before given in the Account of Dry Stn; 
and were I to erect a Range of Stoves, they ſhould be ; 
built in one, and only divided with Glaſs Partitiong, which 
may 


will be of great Advantage to the Plants becauſe 
have the Air in each Diviſion ſhifted by ſliding the 
of the Partitions, or by opening the Glaſs Door which 
ſhould be made between each Diviſion, for the more 
Paſſage from one to the other. * 
This Stove ſhould be raiſed above the Level of the G 
in Proportion to the Dryneſs of the Place; for if it be boy 
on a moiſt Situation, the Whole ſhould be placed upon the 
Top of the Ground; fo that the Brickwork in Front muſt 
be raiſed three Feet above the Surface, which | the 
Depth of the Bark-bed, whereby none of the Bark will he in 
Danger of lying in Water; but if the Soil be dry, the Mick 
work in Front need not be more than one Foot thaye 
Ground, and the Pit may be ſunk two Feet below the Sura 
face. Upon the Top of this Brick-work, in Front, muf 
be laid the Plate of Timber, into which the Wood-work of 
the Frame is to be faſtened, and the upright Timben i 
Front muſt be placed four Feet aſunder, or ſomewhat more, 
which is the Proportion of the Width of the Glaſs Doon # 
Saſhes; theſe ſhould be about fix Feet and a half or ſans 
Feet long, and placed upright ; but from the Top of th 
ſhould be ſloping Glaſſes, which ſhould reach within ths 
Feet of the Back of the Stove, where there ſhould be a 
Crown-piece of Timber placed, in which there ſhould ke# 
Groove made for the Glaſſes to ſlide into. The Walk 
Back- part of the Stove ſhould be thirteen Inches thiek, all 
carry'd up about nine Feet above the Surface of the lu 
bed; and from the Top of this Wall there ſhould be a flopi 
Roof to the Crown-piece where the Glaſſes ſlide in. 
Crown-piece ſhould be about ſixteen Feet high from tha 
Surface of the Bark-bed or Floor, which will give a fi 
Declivity to the floping Glaſſes to carry off the Wet, and 


be of a reaſonable Height for containing many tall Plant 


The Back Roof may be flated, covered with Lead, ot tiled, 
according to the Fancy of the Owner: But the Manner d 
this outhde Building is better expreſſed by the annexed Plas 
than is poflible to be deſcribed in Words. 

In the Front of the Houſe there ſhould be a Walk about 
twenty Inches wide, for the Conveniency of walking, nat 
to which the Bark-pit muſt be placed, which ſhould be i 
Width proportionable to the Breadth of the Houſe ; If the 
Houſe is twelve Feet wide, which is a due Proportion, the 
Pit may be ſeven Feet wide; and behind the Pit ſhould be 
a Walk eighteen Inches wide, to paſs in order to water the 
Plants, &c. then there will be twenty-two Inches left next 
the Back-wall to ere& the Flues, which muſt be all raiſed 
above the Top of the Bark-bed ; theſe Flues ought to be f 
teen Inches wide in the Clear, that they may not be to 
ſoon ſtopped with the Soot ; and the lower Flue, into whick 
the Smoak firſt enters from the Fire, ſhould be two Feet 
deep in the Clear, and this may be covered either with Calf 
Iron Plates or broad Tiles ; over this the ſecond Flue mult 
be returned back again, which may be eighteen Inches deepy 
and covered on the Top as before; and ſo in like Manner 
the Flues may be returned over each other thiree or four 
times, that the Heat may be ſpent before the Smoak palies 
off, The Thickneſs of the Wall in Front of theſe Flues 
need'not be more than four Inches, but muſt be well jointed 
with Mortar, and plaiſtered within-ſide, to prevent ths 
Smoak from getting into the Houſe, and the Outhde 
be faced with Mortar, and covered with a coarſe Cloth, f 
keep the Mortar from cracking, as is practiſed in ſetting 1 
Coppers; if this be carefully done, there will be no Danger 
of the Smoak entering the Houſe, which cannot be dee 
carefully avoided”; for there is nothing more injurious 1 
Plants than Smoak, which will cauſe them to drop the 
Leaves, and if it continue long in the Houſe, will entire 
deſtroy them. 0 
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Fire-place may be made either at one End or in the 
according as there is moſt Conveniency, for where- 
s placed, it ſhould have a Shed over it, and not be 
to the open Air; for it will be impoſſible to make 
burn equally, where the Wind has full Egreſs to it, 
in be troubleſome to attend the Fire in wet Weather, 
t is expoſed to the Rain. 
Contrivance of the Furnace muſt be according to the 
dich is deſigned to burn; but as Turf is the beſt Fir- 
Sroves, where it can be had, becauſe it burns more 
tely, and laſts longer than any other Sort of Fuel, and 
res leſſer Attendance, I deſcribe a proper Sort of 
for that Purpoſe. : 
whole of this Furnace ſhould be erected within the 
which will be a great Addition to the Heat, and the 
Wall on the Outſide of the Fire-place, next the Shed, 
| be two Bricks thick, the better to prevent the Heat 
coming out that Way, The Door of the Furnace, 
ich the Fuel is put in, muſt be as ſmall as convenient- 
uy be to admit of the Fuel; and this Door ſhould be 
near the upper Part of the Furnace, and made to ſhut 
uſe as poſſible, ſo that there * but little of the Heat 
F through it. This Furnace ſhould be about twenty 
deep; and fixteen Inches ſquare at Bottom, but may 
ſped off on every Side, fo as to be two Feet ſquare at 
ſop ; and under this Furnace ſhould be a Place for the 
«to fall into, which ſhould be about a Foot deep, and 
He as the Bottom of the Furnace ; this ſhould alſo have 
Ton Door to ſhut as cloſe as poſſible; but juſt over the 
tole, above the Bars which ſupport the Fuel, ſhould be 
ne Hole about four Inches wide, to let in Air to make 
Fire burn; this muſt alſo have an Iron Frame, and a 
«to ſhut cloſe when the Fire is perfectly lighted, which 
make the Fuel laſt the longer, and the Heat will be 
moderate. | | 
ſhe Top of this Furnace ſhould be nearly equal to the 
Lof the Bark-bed, that the loweſt Flue may be above 
Fire, ſo that there may be a greater Draught for the 
and the Furnace ſhould be covered with a large Iron 
cloſely cemented to the Brick-work, to prevent the 
from getting out : And you ſhould be very careful, 
wer the Fire is placed, that it be not too near the Bark- 
; for the Heat of the Fire will, by its long Continu- 
dry the Bark, ſo that it will loſe its Virtue, and be 
lager of taking Fire; to prevent which, it will be the 
Method to continue a Hollow between the Brick-work 
e Fire and that of the Pit, about eighteen Inches wide, 
will effectually prevent any Damage ariſing from the 
at of the Fire; and there ſhould be no Wood-work pla- 
any where near the Flues or the Fire-placc, becauſe the 
wtinual Heat of the Stove may in Time dry it ſo much as 
cauſe it to you Fire, which ought to be very carefully 
ed againſt, ; | 
The — 0 into this Stove ſhould be either from a 
ren-houſe, the Dry $:zove, or elſe thro* the Shed where 
& Fire is made, becauſe in cold Weather the Front Glaſſes 
not be open'd, The Infide of the Houſe ſhould be 
bk white-waſhed, becauſe the whiter the Back- part of the 
huge is, the better it will reflect the Light, which is of 
kat Conſequence to Plants, eſpecially in Winter, when the 
eis obliged to be ſhut up cloſe. 
Over the Top Sliding Glaſſes there ſhould be either Wooden 
er, or Tarpawlins to roll down over them in bad Wea- 
x, to prevent the Wet from getting through the Glaſſes, 
to ſecure them from being broke by Storms of Hail, and 
& outer Coverings will be very ſerviceable to keep out the 
pſt; and if in very ſevere Cold there is a Tarpawlin hung 
bre the upright Glaſſes in the Front, it will be of great 
4 to 5 Stove, and a much leſs Fire will preſerve a Heat 
Houſe. | pew cis 
Ia the warmeſt of theſe Houſes or Diviſions ſhould be pla- 
the moſt tender exotick Trees and Plants, a Lift of 
118 as followeth. 


Hu or Caſhew, Caſſia Fiſtula, 

Water Pear, Cedar Tree of Barbados, 
Mice or Pimento, Cherry Tree of Barbados, 
Tray Root, Cocoa-nut Tree, 


Manas, | Cortex Winteranus, 
Ward Cedar of Barbados, Cuſtard Apple, 
ard Locuſt of Barbados, Date Tree, 


Ws, Falk Want 
un N dod of Barbados, Fiddle | 
U age Tree, * Fi Tree the Arc bed Indian, 
0 Tree, er-fence of Barbados, 
2 Tree, , Fuflick Tree, 
Maca, Ginger. 


4 


Gudjacum, Plantdne Tree; 


Guayava Tree, Plum Tree of Famaira, 
Logwoed, 8 apotilla Tree, 

Macaw Tree; © Sope Berry Tree, 

Mamee Tree, Sowre-ſop, + 

Mancinel Tree, , Sugar Apple, 

Mimoſa or Senfitrve Plants, Sweet-ſop, 

Nickar Tree or Bonduc, Tamarind Tree, 


Palm Trees of ſeveral Sorts, Tulip Flower or Whitewsod. 
Papaw Tree, 


Theſe with moſt other Sorts of Trees, Shrubs, and her- 
baceous Plants, ſhould be plunged in the Bark-bed for the 
Reaſons already aſſigned; and upon the Top of the Flues 
may be ſet the Anana or Pine- Apple Plants in. inter, as 
alſo the Melon-thiftle, the tender Sorts of Cereus's, and Eu- 
phorbiums, with other very tender ſucculent Plants, which 
require to be kept dry in inter. | 
As in this Stove are placed the Plants of the hotteſt Parts 
of the Eaft and Ve hadies, ſo the Heat. ſhould be kept up 
equal to that marked Anana upon Mr, Fowler's Thermome- 
ters, and ſhould never be ſuffered to be above eight or ten 
Degrees cooler at moſt, nor ſhould the Spirit be raiſed above 
ten Degrees higher in the Thermometer ; both which Ex- 
tremes will be equally injurious to the Plants. i 

But in order to judge more exactly of the Temper of the 
Air in the Stove, the 5 ſhould be hung up at a 
good Diſtance from the Fire; not ſhould the Tube be ex- 
poſed to the Sun, but on the contrary, the Back hung there- 
to, becauſe whenever the Sun ſhines upon the of the 
Thermometer but. one ſingle Hour, it will raiſe the Liquor 
in the Tube conſiderably, when perhaps the Air of the Houſe 
is not near ſo warm; which many times deceives thoſe who 
are not aware of this. | | 
In the Management of the Plants placed in the Bark-bed, 
there muſt be a particular Regard had to the Temper of the 
Bark, ahd the Air of the Houſe, that neither be too vio- 
lent ; as alſo to water them frequently, becauſe when they 
are in a continual Warmth, which will cauſe them to per- 
ſpire freely, if they have not a conftant Supply to anſwer 
their Diſcharge, their Leaves will decay, and ſoon fall off. 
As to the farther Directions concerning the Culture of the 
particular Plants, the Reader is defired to turn to their ſeve- 
ral Articles, where they are diſtinctly treated of. 

The other Sort of Stove, which is commonly call'd the 
Dry Stove (as was before ſaid) may be either built with up- 
right and ſloping Glaſſes at the „in the ſame Manner, 
and after the ſame Model of the Bari ſteve; or elſe the front 
Glaſſes, which ſhould run from the Floor to the Ceiling; 
may be laid ſloping, to an Angle of 45 Degrees, the better 
to admit the Rays of the Sun in Spring and Autumn The 
latter Method has been chiefly follow'd by moſt Perſons 
who have built theſe Sort of Stoves ;_ but were I to have the 
Contrivance of a Stove of this kind, I would have it built 
after the Model of the Bark-flove, with upright Glaſſes in 
Front, and ſloping Glaſſes over them, becauſe this will more 
eaſily admit the Sun at all the different Seaſons ; for in Sum- 
mer, when the Sun is high, the Top Glaſſes will admit the 
Rays to ſhine almoſt all over the Houſe; and in Winter, 
when the Sun Is low, the Front Glaſſes will admit its Rays; 
whereas when the Glaſſes are laid to any Declivity in one 
Direction, the Rays of the Sun will not fall directly thereon 
above a Fortnight in Autumn, and about the fame Time in 
Spring, and during the other Parts of the Year they will 
fall obliquely thereon; and in Summer, when the Sun is 
high, the Rays will not reach above five or fix Feet from the 
Glaſſes ; for the Proof of this fee the Article Sun. Beſides, 
the Plants plac'd toward the Back-part of the Houſe will 
not thrive in the Summer Seaſon for want of Air, whereas 
when there are ſloping Glaſſes at the Top, which run with- 
in four Feet of the Back of the Houſe, theſe, by being drawn 
down in hot Weather, will let in perpendicular Air to all the 
Plants; and of how much Service this is to all Sorts of Plants, 
every one who has had Opportunity of obſerving the Growth 
of Plants in a Stove, will eafily judge : For when Plants are 
plac'd under Cover of a Ceiling, they always turn themſelves 
toward the Air and Light, and _— grow crooked ; and 
if in order to preſerve them ſtrait, they are turn'd every 
Week, they will nevertheleſs grow weak, and look pale and 
ſickly, like a Perſon ſhut up in a 8 z for which Rea+ 
ſons, I am ſure; whoever has made Trial of both Sorts of 
' Stoves, will readily join with me to recommend the Model 
of the Bark-ftove for every Purpoſe. | 
As to the farther Contrivance of this Stove, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve the Temper of the Place, whether the Si- 

tuation be dry or wet; if it be dry, then the Floor need not 
be rais'd above two Feet above the Level of the Ground; 
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if i it will be proper to raiſe it three Feet, be- culate about them. In diſpoſing the Plants, the h 
_ Fd F Er oe d under the Floor, ſo ſhould be plac'd backward, and the ſmalleſt in Front, 2 1 t 
when they are made under, or cloſe upon the Surface of the there will not be Occaſion for more than five or fix Shelves trad 
Ground, they will raiſe a Damp, nor will the Flues draw ſo in Height at moſt; but the Scaffold ſhould be ſo contri? ſucl 
well as when they are more elevated. The Furnace of this that there may be two or three Shelves in Breadth laid u - Pla 
Stove may be either plac'd at one End of the Houſe, or at the every Riſe whenever there may be Occaſion for it, which roul 
Back-part thereof, according to the Convenienc of the will fave a deal of Trouble in diſpoſing of the Plants, Bed 
Building. This muſt be made according to the Fuel in- In the Erection of theſe Stoves, it will be of great Service ter, 
tended to burn, which, if for Coals or , may be made to join them all together, with only Glaſs Partitions between Plar 
according to the common Method for Coppers, but only them, (as was before obſerv'd) ; and where ſeveral of theſe yery 
much larger, becauſe as the Fire is to be continu d in the Stoves and Greenhouſes are requir'd in one Garden, then :+ in tl 
Night chiefly, ſo if there is not Room to contain a great will be very proper to have the N in the Middle, and ty 0 
Quantity of Fuel, it will occaſion a great deal of Trouble the Stoves at each End, either in the anner directed in the thus 
in tending upon the Fire in the Night, which ſhould be Plan of the Greenhouſe exhibited in that Article, or carry's Ml Yea 
avoided as much as poſſible, becauſe whenever the Trouble is on in one ſtrait Front: And in the Contrivance of the. * do f 
made very great or difficult, and the Perſon who is intruſted may be ſo order'd, that upon opening an Iron R lator ing. 
with che Care of it has not a very great Affection for the plac'd at the End of the angular Flue of the Stove, an ſtop- Cha 
Thing, and is withal not careful, there will be great ping another plac'd at the Entrance of the back Flue, the Qua 
Hazard of the Fire bein efted, which in a little time Smoak may be made to paſs thro' the Greenhouſe in extreme is ca 
would be of dangerous . — to the Plants: But if hard Froſt, which will be ſufficient to prevent its ever free: .M leſs « 
the Fuel intended be Turf, then the Contrivance of the ing in the Houſe : For want of which Contrivance, it ff they 
Furnace may be the fame as for the Bark-fove already men- hardly poſſible to keep out the Froſt in very ſevere Min- long 
tion'd. The Flues of this Steve ſhould be turn'd in Angles wm this Contrimanee in 'the dS” ahh them may 
den Ds is in the ure of theſe Houſes ide 
* | Perfon may paſs from one to the other of them without « d teſt 
| | ing into the open Air; which, beſides the Pleaſure to the here: 
1 Owner, is alſo of great Uſe, becauſe there will be no Occa- r 
fion of making a Back-way into each of them, which other- Chat 
wiſe muſt be, becauſe the Front Glafſes of the Stoves ſhoual8 porti 
which will cauſe them to draw better than if trait, and by not be open'd in cold Weather, if it can poſſibly be avoided i v m 
this Method of diſpoſing them, they will reach from the Back on any Account, becauſe the cold Air ruſhing in, will great- war: 
to the Front of the Houſe. ly 232 the very tender Plants. fue 
The Depth of them ſhould not be leſs than eighteen ut beſides the Stoves here deſcrib'd, and the Greenhouſs, Tur. 
Inches, and the Width nearly equal, which will prevent it will be very neceſſary to have a Glaſs-Caſe or two, where Flue 
their being choak d up with Soot, as is often the Caſe when ever there are great Collections of Plants. "Theſe may bel I 
the Flues are made too ſmall. The Spaces between the Flues built exactly in the manner already defcrib'd for the Stoves, Sto 
ſhould be fill'd up either with dry Brick Rubbiſh, Lime, or with upright Glaſſes in Front, and ſloping Glaſſes over the both 
Sand, from which there will little Moiſture ariſe; and the 'Topof them, which ſhould run within four Feet of the theſe 
Flues ſhould be cloſely plaiſter d with Loam both within and Back of the Houſe. The Height, Depth, and other Di the F 
without, and the upper Part of them cover'd with a coarſe menſions ſhould be conformable to that of the Stoves, whict the ( 
Cloth under the Floor, to prevent the Smoak from getting will make a Regularity in the Building. Theſe may be ava! 
into the Houſe. plac'd at the End of the Range on each Hand beyond the bw e 
When the Flue is carry'd from the Furnace on the End Stoves; and if there be a Flue d along under the Fl the ! 
of the Houſe, it may be return'd in the Back above the of each, which may be open'd in ſevere Froſt, (in the man uprig 
Floor in a ftrait Line, which may be contriv'd to appear like ner already directed for that under the Greenhouſe) and uppe 
a Step or two, by which Means the Smoak will be continu'd the h_ of the adjoining Stove made to paſs off through Top 
in the Houſe until all its Heat is ſpent, which will conſe- theſe, it will fave a great deal of Labour, and prevent admi 
uently warm the Air of the Houſe the better; and the Froſt from ever entering the Houſe, be the Minter ever fo for t 
himnies thro? which the Smoak is to paſs off, may be either ſevere : But the Upper Qlaſſes of theſe Houſes ſhould have then 
at both Ends or in the Middle, carry'd up in the Thickneſs either Shuccers to cover them, or elſe Tarpawlins to letdown Gla 
of the Brick-work of the Walls, ſo as not to appear in over them in fr , Weather and if there is a Contrivance whe 
Sight; the Flues ſhould be firft cover'd either with Iron to cover the uprig t Glaſſes in Froſt, either with Mats, Shut- 25 to 
Plates or broad Tiles, and then a Bed of Sand over them a- ters, or Tarpawlins, it will be of great Uſe in Winter, other- form 
bout two Inches thick, upon which the plain Tiles ſhould be wiſe the Flue muſt be open'd when the Froſt comes on, 2 lon 
laid to correſpond with the reſt of the Floor, This thick- which ſhould not be done but upon extraordinary Occaſions ; ſity « 
neſs of Cover will be full enough to prevent the too ſudden becauſe the Deſign of theſe Houſes is, to keep ſuch Plants Thet 
Riſe of the Heat from the Flues. . as require only to be preſery'd from Froſt, and need no addi to fa 
But if the Furnace is placed under the Floor, the Thick- tional Warmth, but at the ſame time, uire more Ai And 
neſs of Sand between the Iron Plate which cover it and the than can conveniently be given them in a Greenhouſe : In other 
Floor, ſhould not be leſs than four Inches, fo that the Bot- one of theſe Houſes may be plac'd all the Sorts of Ficoides warn 
tom of the Furnace ſhould be ſunk the lower; and if from African Sedums, Cotyledons, Senecid's, and other Succulen ny P 
the Fire-place to the End of the Houſe, the Flues are laid a Plants from the Cape of Good Hope, Tn the other may be Direc 
little rifing, it will cauſe them to draw the better; but this plac'd the ſeveral Kinds of Anemonoſpermos's, Facebea's Stove 
Riſe muſt be allowed in the placing them lower under the Doria's, Alaternoides's, and other woody or herbaceous ſtrud 
Floor next the Fire, becauſe the Floor muſt be laid perfectly Plants from the fame Country, or any other in the ſan tom 
level, otherwiſe it will appear unſightly. Latitude. 0 | T 
In this Steve there ſhould be a Stand or Scaffold ereted Thus by contriving the Greenhouſe in the Middle, and one 8 
for placing Shelves above each other in the Manner annexed, two Stoves and a Glaſs-Caſe at each End, there will be Con the 
that the Plants may be diſpoſed above each veniency to keep Plants from all the different Parts of the The 

1 ather, ſo as to make a handſome Appearance World, which can be no otherwiſe maintain'd but by placing Feet 

in the Houſe ; but theſe Shelves ſhould be them in different Degrees of Heat, according to the Place: and ; 
made movable, ſo as to be raiſed or ſunk, of their native Growth. | | the b 

— according to the various Heights of the Plants, Since the above Account of the Stoves was firſt publiſned, i the 1 
otherwiſe it will be very troubleſome to raiſe there hath been a great Number of them built in England 3M built 

or fink every particular Plant according to their Heights, or and theſe have been projected in different Manners, accord- Leng 

every Year as advance. ing to the ſeveral Plants which they were deſign'd to contain. need 

In placing the Feet of this Stand, you muſt be careful not So that there has been very great Improvements made i a ſuf 

to ſet them too near the Fire, nor 4 n the Top of theſe Contrivances, but ef cially in the Stoves for the Ana" © los 
the Flue, (eſpecially at that End next ire) left by the nas or Pine-apple, which Fruit, is now pretty commonly to pre 
. conftant Heat of the Tiles the Wood ſhould take Fire, cultivated in the Engh/h Gardens, and the Method of culti- Fron 
which can't be too much guarded againſt, fince ſuch an Ac- vating them more generally known, fo that the Expence oi this 
cident would go near to deftroy all the Plants, if the Houſe maintaining them is greatly diminiſhed, But notwithſtand-Wl tied | 
eſcap'd being burnt. This Stand or Scaffold ſhould be ing what has been by ſome affirmed, viz. that they may bel the 
plac'd in the Middle of the Houſe, leaving a Paſſage about — 0 in Hot-beds without any Stoves, yet, from 2 Wall 
two Feet and a half in the Front, and another of the fame umber of Trials, I am convinced, that is a more expenſiveWM ® ſo 


Width in the Back, for the more conveniently paſſing round Method, and attended with a much greater Uncertainty, WW muſt 
the Plants to water them, and that the Air may freely cir» than when they are kept in Stoves; for in thoſe * qual 
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foggy cloudy Weather happens, which is too frequent 
m_ Hier — 4 in this Country, there muſt be an ex- 
traordinary Care taken to prevent the Damp (which will at 
ſuch Times: be very great in the Beds) from rotting the 
plants; and in very cold Weather, theſe Beds muſt be lined 
round the Sides with bot Dung, to keep a Warmth in the 
Bed, and this muſt be repeated three or tour Times in a Min- 
ter, according to the Cold of the Seaſon, without which the 
Plants will nat thrive. So that the Trouble of doing this is 
yery great, and where Dung is ſcarce, is alſo expenſive, and 
in this Method there is no inty of having any Quanti- 
ty of Fruit : for I have obſerved where the Plants have been 
thus managed, few of them have produced Fruit, and ſome 
Yeats they have intirely miſcarried, whereas thoſe in Stoves 
do ſeldom fail, when the Plants are of a proper Size for bear- 
ing. And after the firſt Expence of building the Stove, the 
Charke is not very great to maintain the Plants, for a ſmall 
Quantity of Fuel will be ſufficient to warm a Stove, which 
is capable of containing fourſcore or a hundred Plants, and a 
les Quantity of Tan will be required for them, than when 
they are kept in Frames. In a Stove of twenty-four Feet 
long, and about eight Feet abroad (excluſive of the Flues) 
may be placed about one hundred Plants to bear Fruit, (pro- 
vided they are planted in the Tan, which is found to be the 
beſt M „and of which I ſhall give a particular Account 
hereafter), The Stove may be kept warm during the in- 
ter Seaſon, with two Chauthern and a half, or at moſt three 
Chauthern of Coals, or with any other Sort of Fuel in pro- 
portion z but where Coal can be had at an eaſy Expence, it 
iz much the beſt Fuel, becauſe the Smoak of this will keep 
warm much longer than of any other Fuel, ſo will heat the 
Flues much more, and it will make much leſs Soot, than 
Turf or any ſuch Fuel, which is an Advantage, becauſe the 
Flues will not require to be fo often cleaned. 

I ſhall now proceed to give a Deſcription of two Sorts of 
Stoves, which have of late been invented for the Ananas, in 
both which they are found to ſucceed equally, The firſt of 
theſe Stoves, has but one Slope of Glaſſes, from the Lop to 
the Plate, which is raiſed about a Foot above the Level of 
the Ground (provided the Soil is dry, otherwiſe it muſt be 
advanced higher, ſo as that the Bark-pit may not deſcend ſo 
bw as to be ever troubled with Water, which would cool 
the Tan and ſpoil the Bed). The other Sort of Stove, has 
upright Glaſſes in Front, about four Feet high, and from the 
upper Part of theſe are ſloping Glaſſes, which run up to the 
Top. The Deſign of theſe upright Glaſſes in Front, is to 
| admit of a ſmall Walk between the Bark-pit and the Glaſſes, 
for the more convenient paſſing round the Plants to water 
: them, Ac. which in other Stoves cannot be done, ſo that the 
1 Glaſſes muſt be opened to come at the front Row of Plants, 
e whenever they want to have any Thing done to them: tho 
25 to the watering of the Plants, that may be very well per- 
- formed, from the Walk on the back of the Tan- bed, with 
2 long ſpouted watering Pot, fo that there will be no Neceſ- 
ſity of opening the Glaſſes, but on particular Occaſions. 
Theſe ſmall Stoves, with one flope of Glaſſes, are contrived 
to ſave Expence, and where Perſons are confined for Room. 
And as they contain a much leſs Quantity of Air than the 
other Stoves, ſo a ſmaller Quantity of Fuel will keep them 
warm ; but the other being the more commodious, is by ma- 
ny People preferred to theſe, However, I ſhall give as plain 
Directions as poſſible, for the building both theſe Kinds of 
Stoves, which with the annexed Plates, will be ſufficient In- 
ructions for any Perſon, who is the leaſt skilled in Buildings, 
to make either of the Stoves. ; 

The firſt Plate contains a Plan of the ſmall Stove, with 
one Slope of Glaſſes, with a Section of the Flues, a Plan of 
the Tan-bed, and of the Furnace, with the ſloping Glaſſes, 
The Length from out-to-out of this Stove, is twenty four 
Feet ; and in the Width eleven Feet. The Walls in Front, 
and at each End are one Brick and a half in Thitkneſs, and 
the back Wall muſt be two Bricks thick, in order to throw 
the Heat into the Houſe, becauſe to this Wall the Flues are 


ud ; built, The Pit, which contains the Tan, is the whole 
ord- Length of the Building, and fix Feet wide, but the Depth 
ain. 


need not be more than two Feet and a half, which will hold 
: ſufficient Quantity of Tan, to contain a moderate Warmth 
o long as is neceſſary. This Pit ſhould be brick'd at bottom, 
w prevent the Earth mixing with the Tan; the Wall in 
Front of the Stove, as alſo thoſe at each End, to encompaſs 
this Pit three Ways, ſo there muſt be a nine Inch Wall car- 
ned up on the Back- ſide, to which the Wall which ſuſtains 
the Flues, will almoſt join; for in carrying up the back 
Wall of the Stove, it will be proper to make the Foundati- 
on ſo broad, as to include the Width of the Flues (which 
muſt be two Feet nine Inches) that the Work may ſettle 
qually, From this Foundation, to the Side of the Bark-pit, 


there will be two Feet; including the nine Inch Wall of the 
Pit, fo that the other fifteen Inches, may be filled up with 
Rubbiſh, to ſave the Expence of Bricks, ſince it is only to 
ſupport the Pavement of the Walk, In carrying up the 
back Walt of the Stove, the Flues ſhould alſo be carried up 
with it, that the Covering of each Flue may be joined into. 
the ſolid Brick-work of the Wall, The lower Part of the 
bottom Flue, ſhould be level with the Pavement of the 
Walk, that the Heat may be intirely above Ground, The 
Depth of the firſt Flue ould be two Feet, becauſe in this 
the greateſt Quantity of Soot will lodge, and the Width muſt 
be as much asa Foot-tile may reach to cover; which may be 
about ten Inches; for if the Tiles have an Inch on each fide 
_— it will be ſufficient, ſince they are not to ſupport 
any Weight ; but where the Flues are covered with flat 
Stones, which will admit of their being made wider, it will 
be proper to allow them fifteen Inches wide, which give bet- 
ter Room to cleanſe them, This Wall in Front of the Flues, 
withinſide of the Houſe, ſhould not be above four Inches 
thick, that the Smoak, in paſſing thro? the Flues, may ſend 
the Heat more eaſily into the Stove, The other three Flues 
ſhould be eighteen Inches deep, and all of them the ſame 
Width of the lower one; which will be large enough for a 
Chimney Sweeper to go thro* them, to cleanſe them of the 
Soot, whenever they are foul, Theſe Flues turning four 
times (as in the annexed Plan) will riſe almoſt to the Top of 
the Stove ; for as the Uſe of theſe Stoves is to contain Ana- 
nas, which are low Plants, ſo if there is but Height enough 
for a Man to walk upright on the Walk at the Backſide of the 
Houſe, between the Pit and the Flues, it will be ſufficient 
for the lower the Stoves are built, the leſs Quantity of Fuel 
will keep it warm in Winter; but as it will be neceſſary to 
build the Back-wall fix Feet and a half high to contain the 
Flues, fo by raiſing it one Foot higher, there will be upward 
of ſix Feet in Height, notwithſtanding the Slope of the 
Front. The Flues ſhould be well plaiſtered with Loam and 
Dung within-ſide, which ſhould be laid as ſmooth as poffible, 
that the Smoak may not be the leaſt obſtructed in its paſſing 
thro* them ; and when they are carried quite up, the Whole 
ſhould be plaiſtered on the Side within the Stove, with Lime 
and Hair, and covered cloſely with Hop-bags, or other 
coarſe Cloth, after the Manner as Coppers are uſually done, 
which will prevent the Smoak from getting thro* into the 
Stove, and faſten the whole Work together, 

In the Front-ſlope, the Glaſſes need not be carried to the 
Top of the Building, but the upper Part may be boarded, 
and covered, either with Slates or Lead, about three Feet 
and a half below the Top, which will cover the Flues and 
the Walk; fo that the Glaſſes, which muſt run up juſt un- 
der this Covering, will extend over the Bark-bed, and the 
Plants will enjoy the full Advantage of the Sun and Light. 

On the Backſide of the Stove, at one End, muſt be built a 
ſmall Shed, in which the Furnace muſt be placed; which 
ſhould be ſunk ſo low, as that the Top of the Oven ma 
be ten Inches, or a Foot below the firſt Flue, which will 
occaſion a good Draught to the Smoak. This Oven need 
not be very large for theſe ſmall Stoves, about ſixteen Inches 
wide, and twenty Inches long within-ſide will be ſufficient; 
To this Oven there muſt be an Iron Door, ſomewhat like 
thoſe for Coppers, and under the Oven there muſt be an Aſh- 
hole, to which there ſhould alfo be another Door, that when 
the Fire is thoroughly lighted, may be ſhut to prevent the 
Fuel from burning away too faſt, This Oven ſhould be 
built with the beſt Materials, otherwiſe it will often want 
Repairing, which is what ſhould be avoided as much as poſs 
fible, for the Trouble of doing it is pretty great ; beſide the 
often pulling down of the Oven, will impair the other Brick- 
work into which it is joined, | | 

At the other End of the Stove ſhould be a Door, which 
ſhould open outward, for the Conveniency of getting inta 
the Stove, which muſt be made of a double Deal, and con- 
trived to ſhut as cloſe as poſſible, to prevent the Air from 
getting into the Stove to cool it. This Door is alſo of Uſe 
to open to give Air to the Plants in Summer, at ſuch Times, 
when it may be improper to open any of the Glaſſes, For 
the better underſtanding of the whole Contrivance, the an- 
nexed Plate it is hoped will be ſufficient ; ſo I ſhall proceed 
to deſcribe the other Sort of: Stove, with upright Glaſſes in 
Front. | 

The Stoves, which are built with upright Glaſſes in Front, 
are more convenient than the others, as they admit of a 
ſmall Walk in the Front of the Bark-bed, fo that the Plants 
may be eaſier watered, and whenever there is any Thing to 
be done to the Plants, it may be performed better, as there 
will be a Paſſage quite round the Tan-bed. The Length of 
theſe Stoves, may be in Proportion to the Number of Fruit 
deſired ; but they ſhould not exceed forty Feet, unleſs there 
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are two Ovens contrived for Fire to warm them ; for one 
Fire place will not warm a greater Length of Stove, to ſuch 
a Degree of Heat as is neceſſary to keep the Ananas in good 
Health: therefore, I have choſen to make the annexed Plan 
of this Length. The Width of this Stove is twelve Feet 
from out-to-out, the Bark-pit is ſeven Feet over, and the 
Walk between the Bark-bed and the Front-glaſſes, as alſo 
at the two Ends, is one Foot broad, which will afford ſuffi- 
cient Room to paſs round the Bed, to water, or do what is 
neceſſary to the Plants; the Walk on the Back of the Stove, 
between the Bark-bed and the Flues, is two Feet broad, 
which will be commodious enough for any Purpoſes, fince in 
theſe ſort of Buildings, their Uſe is chiefly conſulted, for 
when they are too wide, there requires more Fuel to warm 
them, and there will be a greater Quantity of Glaſs Work, 
which is not only an Expence in the firſt Building, but will 


be an annual Charge to keep in Repair, 
The upright Glaſſes in the Front of the Stove are five 


Feet high, and being raiſed at the Bottom, about fix Inches pr 


above the Walk, will be high enough to admit a Perſon to 
paſs round to water the Plants; for if theſe Glaſſes are taller, 
it will render it more difficult to reach the upper Glaſſes to 
draw them down to admit the Air to the Plants in hot Wea- 
ther. The ſloping Glaſſes which run up to the Top of the 
Stove, being near twelve Feet in Length, are divided into 
two Ranges, which will render them more handy to move, 
and they will be much ſtronger, than if they were only in 
one Range. From the upper Part of theſe Glaſſes there is 
a Penthouſe, which ſlopes to the Back of the Stove, and 
projects ſo forward, as to cover the Flues and the back Walk 
of the Stove ; ſo that the Glaſſes will reach as far as the Width 
of the Tan-bed, to admit Air and Sun to the Plants, 

The Oven for this Stove ſhould be two Feet ſquare in the 
Clear, to contain a larger Quantity of Fuel than thoſe of the 
ſmall Stoves, becauſe the Szove being larger, will require a 
greater Fire to warm it. The Contrivance of the Oven and 
the Flues is the ſame as in the ſmall Steve, ſo need not be 
repeated here, | 

Where a Perſon is defirous to have a large Quantity of 
Fruit of the Ananas every Year, the beſt Way to effect it, 
will be to have one of each of theſe Stoves, the largeſt of 
them to Fruit the Plants, which if made of the Dimenſion 
here deſcribed, will contain about two hundred Plants when 
full grown; and in the ſmall Steve, the young Plants ma 
be brought on to ſupply the large Szove ; which is a muc 
ſurer and leſs troubleſome Method, than to keep the young 
Plants under Frames without Fire in inter, as is by ſome 
practiſed. 

But thoſe Perſons who may think the Expence too great 
to build two Steves, may contrive a Frame to raiſe the young 
Plants in, which if made of Brick-work, may have two 
Flues carried in the back Wall above the Tan-bed, which 
may be heated in J/inter with a ſmall Quantity of Fuel ; 
for as the Frame need not be more three Feet high above 
the Tan- bed on the Back- ſide, fo the Quantity of Air con- 
tained in ſuch a Frame may be warmed at a ſmall Expence; 
and as the Glaſſes may be covered with Mats in cold Wea- 
ther, ſo the Froſt will not cool the Air ſo much as where 
the Glaſſes have no Covering. If theſe Frames are built on 
dry Ground, the Bark-pit may be ſunk below the Surface of 
the Ground, which need not be more than two Feet and a 
half, and the Wall in Front muſt be about ſixteen Inches 
above the Ground, but the back Wall muſt be three Feet 
high, which will make a Declivity ſufficient to off the 
Rain. Upon the Walls muſt be fixed a Plate of Timber, 
about fix Inches thick, into which the Gutters on which the 
Glaſſes are to ſlide muſt be fixed, fo that the Glaſſes will be 

raiſed on the Back-ſide, about three Feet and a half above 
the Surface of the Bark-bed, and about twentytwo Inches in 
Front, where the ſmalleſt Plants ſhould be plunged, and the 
largeſt Plants muſt be plunged backward, whereby they will 
fall in a regular Slope, proportionable to the Glaſſes, fo that 
the Plants in every Part of the Bed may be nearly at an equal 
Diſtance from the Glaſſes. * 

At one End of this Frame muſt be the Oven for to make 
the Fire, which ſhould be ſunk entirely below the Surface of 
the Ground, that there may be a Draught for the Smoak ; 
but this muſt be ſhedded over, to keep out the Rain, and 
incloſed ſo as to keep out the Wind ; for if the Fire is ex- 
poſed to the open Air, it cannot be kept regular. There- 
fore the beſt Method is to carry up the Shed with Brick- 
work, nearly the Height of the back Wall, which may be 
covered with Tiles, and have a ſmall Door to it, juſt ſuffi- 
cient for a Man to enter to put on the Fuel. This Shed 
need not be above four Feet ſquare, for the Oven ſhould 
not be more than fourteen Inches ſquare in the Clear, which 


will contain as much Fuel as is neceſſary to warm this 
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Frame. But this Oven muſt be intirely built in the Shed 
and a Cavity carried up from the Bottom, between the Oy — 


and the Bark- bed, otherwiſe the Fire will dry the Tan, ang 0 
it will be in great Danger of taking Fire, when the Bricks n 
are thoroughly heated. 1 — | J 
The Length of the Frame ſhould not be more than twen t 
2 Feet, and the Width fix Feet, which will hold , t 
ufficient Number of young Plants to fill the large Stor 4 C 
when they are fully grown, and one Fire- place will be ſu * c 
cient to warm the Air contained herein. The Flues of this th 
Frame muſt be carried one over the other, in the — it 
Manner as in the Stove, the lower Part of the firſt F. e th 
ſhould be raiſed juſt above the Surface of the Bark-bed, tg Sn 
prevent the Heat from drying the Tan. This Flue ſhoulg be of 
eighteen Inches deep, and ten Inches in Width, and the u 

per Flue may be fourteen Inches deep, and of the — of 
Width. But the better to inform the Reader, I have an. - 
nexed a Plate of this Frame, by which it will be eaſily com- 2 
ehended. 1 5 wh 
Where the Ground is wet, the Bark-pit muſt not be wh 
ſunk below Ground, for if the Water ſhould riſe to the For 
Tan in Winter, it will cool the Bed, and render it unfit to — 
keep the Plants; therefore in ſuch Situations the whole Pit ge 
muſt be raiſed above the Surface of the Ground, which will ja 
occaſion the Back-wall to be five Feet and a half high, and Sea 
the Front-wall three Feet ten Inches high, fo that it will ro 
be more troubleſome to water the Plants, as alſo to ſhift the * 
Tan in theſe Frames, than in thoſe which are low, which plar 
is an Advantage always to be taken, whenever the Situation = 
and Soil will admit of it. For the lower the Beds are, the = 
leſs they will be expoſed to Weather, and the more handy * 
will it be to manage the Plants therein. | ly r 
The Bottom of the Bark-pit in this Frame ſhould be pav- mY 
ed with Bricks, or a Foundation of Rubbiſh laid at Bottom our | 
which ſhould be made level and prefſed down hard, to pre- Hes 
vent the Earth from mixing with the Tan, which it is v 0 
apt to do, where this is not obſerved ; beſides, if the Per- been 
ſons who take out the old Tan, when the Bed requires to nt 
be renewed, are not very careful, they will dig into the the | 
Ground, and looſen the Earth in the Foundation, ſo that pract 
there will always be an Equality therein, _ 
The Stoves and Frame here deſcribed, are chiefly intend- Plant 
ed for the Ananas, or may be uſed for any other tender exo- whict 
tic Plants of low Growth ; but whoever is willing to culti- form” 
vate the larger Sorts of exotic Plants and Trees, muſt build — 
Stoves much higher than either of theſe, otherwiſe the Plants 9 
cannot be contained therein; for the Muſa, which is now "ml 
pretty common in England, will riſe in the Space of four- =. 
teen or fifteen Months, to the Height of twenty Feet or plung 
more, provided they are not cramp'd in their Roots; fo ary 
that in order to ſee theſe Plants in Perfection, the Stoves ed. 
ſhould be at leaſt twenty- five Feet- high, and proportionable and fr 
in Width, : ; Grow 
The moſt magnificent Stoves which have yet been builtin Back 
Europe, are thoſe of the Rt. Hon, Lord Petre, at Thorndon Hall molt. « 
in Eſſex, ſome of which are upward of thirty Feet high, and they u 
above twenty Feet broad. The Bark-beds in thoſe Stoves i 
are twelve Feet broad, ſo that there is Room for large Plants _ 
n 


to grow in the Borders, which are made in the Middle of 
theſe Beds; and a ſpacious Walk round the Bed. On the 
Backſide of the Stove next to the Flues, is a broad Border, 
in which the ſeveral Sorts of climbing Plants, which are Na- 
tives of the warmeſt Countries are planted, and an Eſpalier 
built to the Top of the Houle, for theſe to climb againſt, 
ſo that the Wall is intirely covered with Plants on the In- 
fide of the Houſe, which make a fine Appearance, becauſe 
as theſe are not confined in their Roots, ſo they grow as 
luxuriantly as in their native Soil, and produce their Flow- 
ers and Fruit in great Plenty. 

In the Building of theſe large Stoves, the ſame Method 
ſhould be followed, as for the Stove in the ſecond Plate, 
with noother Alteration but that of inlarging the Dimenſions; 
which ſhould be in this Proportion, viz. for a Stove of twen- 
ty-five Feet high, the upright Front Glaſſes ſhould be 
twelve Feet high, which will allow a good Share of Room 
for tall Plants near the Front of the Stove, and from the 
upper Part of theſe Glaſſes, the two Ranges of Sloping 

laſſes are to run to the Top, which will allow a ſufficient 
Declivity to throw off the Water that may fall on them. 

But as theſe Stoves are ſo much longer and broader, than 
thoſe before deſcribed, ſo there ſhould be two Ovens or 
Fire- places to each; for as theſe Stoves are deſign'd to con- 
tain the tendereſt Plants, ſo the Air muſt be kept above the 
temperate Heat, as mark'd on the Botanical Thermometers. 
The Length of theſe Stoves ſhould be fifty Feet, and the 
Width about eighteen. The two Ovens (or Fire-places) 
may be built at each End, and fo the Flues carried to meet 

in 
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in the Middle, but they ſhould have no Communication 


with each other, for that will prevent their Drawing, ſo 
that the Smoak will not paſs thro” them freely. The Flues 


may be carried over each other ſix times, and if the lower 
Flue is made two Feet and a half deep in the Clear, and 


the other Flues are each twenty Inches deep, it will raiſe 
the whole Range about twelve Feet high, including the 
Covering of each, which will be ſufficient to heat the Air 
contained in the Houſe ; for when the Smoak has paſſed 
thro? fix of theſe Flues, there will be no Heat left in it, fo 
it will not be of any Service to carry a greater Number of 
them than can be uſeful ; theſe Flues ſhould diſcharge their 
Smoak at each End, for if the Vents are joined together, it 
often prevents their drawing well, 

As the Culture of the Anana, or Pine-apple, hath been 
of late more generally known, and practiſed in moſt Parts 
of England, 1o' there have been many Experiments tried, 
and ſeveral different Methods uſed to cultivate this Fruit, 
whereby the Trouble and -Expence, which attended this 
when the Plants were firſt introduced, is greatly diminiſhed, 
For after the firſt Charge of building'the proper Stoves, the 
Trouble and Expence of cultivating theſe Fruits, is not 
greater than that for early Melons and Cucumbers ; and the 
Succeſs much more certain; as theſe are not affected by bad 
Seaſons, or ſpoiled by great Rains, which too frequently de- 
ſtroy the Crops of Melons in England; fo that after having 
been at great Expence and Trouble in raiſing of Melon- 
plants, and to bring them to Fruit, they are many times to- 
tally deſtroyed ; or if any of the Fruit remains to ripen, 
they are rendred ſo watry and ill taſted, as to be unpalatable 
and unwholſome ; whereas the Ananas, which do conſtant- 
ly remain in the Stove, being protected from bad Weather, 
are not ſubje@ to theſe Diſaſters, from the Inclemency of 
our Climate; and when the Plants are in a good State of 
Health, the Fruit is generally well flayoured, 


One of the moſt conſiderable Improvements, which has 


been of late made in the Culture of the Pine Apple, is 
that of planting the Plants (when pretty well grown) into 
the Tanners-bark out of the Pots. The firſt Perſon who 
practiſed this, was Mr. Blackbourn, a very curious Gentle- 
man in Lancaſhire ; who has a great Parcel of theſe 
Plants, and a large Collection of other curious Exoticks, 
which' are in great Perfection. But as I have not been in- 
form'd of his Method of planting the Ananas, ſo I ſhall ſet 
down what I have practiſed, and have found to ſucceed ex- 
tremely well. 

The Suckers or Crowns of the Ananas, ſhould be planted 


in ſmall half-penny Pots, filled with freſh rich Earth, and 


lunged into the Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, in the ſame 

— as is uſually practiſed, and hath been before direct- 
ed. During the inter Seaſon they muſt be kept warm, 
and frequently watered, which will greatly promote their 
Growth, ſo that a Frame contrived with the Flues in the 
Back Wall, in the Manner before deſcribed, will be the 
moſt convenient for raiſing of the young Plants, becauſe 
they will be kept in the Bark-bed, which is a great Advan- 
tage, eſpecially to the young Plants ; for as their Pots are 
ſmall, ſo when they are placed on the Flues of the Stove, 
or on Shelves, as is commonly practiſed, the Moiſture paſſes 
away. too faſt from their Roots, and the Earth in the Pots 
ſoon becomes dry, which greatly retards the Growth of the 
Plants, Whereas when they are plunged in the Tan, the 
Moiſture which ariſes from the Fermentation, will always 
ſupply the ſmall Fibres, which are near the Hole in the Bot- 
tom of the Pot, with Nouriſhment, and greatly affiſt them ; 
and in cold Weather, a ſmall Fire will warm fo ſmall a 
Space of Air, as is included in one of theſe Frames. 

The Suckers which are planted the latter End of Summer, 
or in Autumn, will have filled the ſmall Pots with their Roots, 
by the middle of April following, when the Bark-bed ſhould 
be renewed, and the Plants ſhaken out of theſe ſmall Pots, 
and their Roots trimmed, and then planted into penny Pots, 
flled with light rich Earth as before. Theſe Pots are about 
ſeven Inches over at the Top, and will be large enough to 
contain the Plants, until they are planted into the Tan; 
for when their Roots are confined, the Plants do always 
make a greater Progreſs, than if they are frequently ſhifted, 
or planted in — * ; therefore they ſhould remain un- 
removed in theſe Pots, till the Michaelmas following, obſerv- 
ing when the Tan deolines its Heat, to ſtir it up again, and 
add ſome freſh Tan to it, which will renew the Heat, and 
Cauſe the Plants to grow vigorouſly ; but this ſhould be done 
in good Weather, that the Plants may not receive any In- 
Jury by beitig expoſed to the open Air. During the Summer 
deaſon, if the Nights ſhould prove cold, it will be proper to 
cover the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed with Mats, which will be 


have Time enough to 


of great Service to the Plants, by keeping them conſtant!y 
83 for they cannot grow too freely, ſince the greater 

8 they obtain before Michaehmas, the larger will be 
their Fruit. But great Care ſhould be had, not to plunge 
them too cloſe together at this Seaſon, for that will cauſe 
them to draw up weak; ſo that their Leaves will be of a 
great Length, but their Stems will be ſmall, and conſe- 
. N their Fruit will be ſo too; ſince it is only ſuch 

lants as are large and ſtocky at Bottom, which produce the 
largeſt Fruit. For which reaſon alſo, the Bark- bed ſhould 
always be kept up to a proper Height, allowing only Room 
for the Leaves of the Plants to ſtand under the Glaſſes, 
without being bruiſed or injured; for when the Bed ſinks, 
ſo as to leave a large Vacancy between the Plants and the 
Glaſſes, the Plants will dra w up weak, by being too low to 
receive the Benefit of the free Air, which ſhould be every 
Day admitted to them in warm Weather, by raiſing of the 
Glaſſes with Stones, Bricks, Cc. in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon. They muſt be conſtantly watered 


three or four Times a Week in hot Weather, but the Quan- 


tity of Water muſt be proportioned to the Dryneſs of the 
Earth in the Pots, for ſome Pots will let the Water paſs 
off much ſooner than others; and ſome of the Plants will - 
imbibe the Moiſture faſter ; ſo that when the Earth in any 
of the Pots appears moiſt, they ſhould not be watered, for 
which Reaſon, the Plants muſt be carefully obſerved whenever 
they have Water given to them. In cool or dark Weather, 
when the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed will not admit of being 
raiſed to let in freſh Air; the Steam of the Hot-bed, and 
the Vapours ariſing from the Perſpiration of the Plants, 
will condenſe to Moiſture againſt the Glaſſes, which will 
fall in Drops on the Plants, and is often very injurious to 
them : to prevent which, the Glaſſes ſhould be turned up- 
fide down to dry, or the Moiſture wiped off them in wet 
Weather, when they cannot be turned. But where a Per- 
ſon will be at a ſmall Expence, this Evil may be more effec- 
tually remedied, by having Shutters of Bays, or other woollen 
Cloth placed under the Glaſſes, which will imbibe all the 
Moiſture which ariſes from the Bed, and ſhould be taken 
out every Morning, and placed in the open Air to dry, and 
be put in every Evening, or in cold foggy Days, when there 
is no Sun- ſhine. Theſe Contrivances #9 known uſed 
with great Succeſs, in raiſing Cucumbers and Melons very 
early in the Spring ; for in thoſe Hot-beds which are made 
with Horſe-dung, there is always a much greater Steam, 
than ever ariſes from the Tanners-bark, and this being of a 
very rancid Nature, is oftentimes deſtructive to theſe tender 
Plants, eſpecially in moiſt dark Weather, which frequently 
happens in the Vinter Months in England. But in Stoves 
or in Frames, where there are Fires, this Vapour being 
kept rarefied, ſeldom condenſes againſt the Glaſſes in ſuch 
Quantities as to injure the Plants. "Therefore, theſe Shut- 
ters (if I may be allowed fo to call them) are not ſo neceſſary 
for theſe, eſpecially at ſuch "Times when the Fires are con- 
tinued every Night ; but in cold Weather, in the Spring, 
or Autumn, when the Fires are diſcontinued, or in ſuch 
Frames where there is no Conveniency to make Fires; theſe 
28 are of great Uſe, to imbibe the Moiſture ariſing from 
the Bed. 

Theſe Shutters are eaſily made, for there is nothing more 


required, but to make flight Frames (ſomewhat like the 


ſtretching Frames for Pictures) to fit the Inſide of the 
Frame, fo as to lie juſt under the Glaſſes, to theſe Frames 
ſhould be nailed the Bays, in like manner as is done for 
Screens, with a Lift of Tape round the Edges where the 
Nails are driven, which will ſecure the Bays from being 
torn by the Nails. The coarſer the Bays which is uſed for 
this Purpoſe, the more Moiſture it will imbibe, fo that the 
Expence will be leſs ; but it ſhould not be of a dark or black 
Colour, becauſe the Rays of Light will be abſorbed by it, to 
the Prejudice of the Plants. In dark cloudy or foggy Wea- 
ther, which ſometimes continues for ſeveral Days, in the 
Winter Seaſon, theſe Shutters ſhould be taken out twice 
every Day, and placed near a Fire to dry ; for in the Morn- 
ing they muſt be taken out to dry the Moiſture from them, 
which they had imbibed in the Night; and in the Aſter- 
noon they muſt be dried again, that they may be put into 
the Frame dry in the Evening. But as it will be difficult 
to dry theſe Matter in damp Weather, fo it will be proper 
to have two Sets of them, one for the Night, and the other 
for the Day; ſo that by ſhifting them alternately, they will 
bs thoroughly dried, and the Bed be 

conſtantly ſupplied with them, by which Means there will 
be no Time for the Vapours to condenſe againſt the Glaſſes. 
But to return to the Management of the Auanas Plants: 
About the latter End of — or the Beginning of 
6 October 
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October, the Plants muſt be planted into the Tan; at which bringing the young Plants into the Stove for the ſucceedin ſom 
Time there muſt be ſome new Tan provided, in Quantity Year ; therefore the old Stools may be taken out of the Bed? Spri 
proportionable to the Size of the Pit; ſo that about half the and the Suckers taken off for an Increaſe (if any of them ſon 
Tan it will contain ſhould be freſh, which ſhould be well are then remaining on); and if a larger Supply of Plants are time 
mixed with ſome of the old Tan, and about ten Inches wanting, the Stools may be planted into Pots, and preſerved that 
Thickneſs, all of the old Tan, laid on the Top of the Bed, through the Winter, which will put out new Suckers the fol- ſo tl 
into which the Plants muſt be placed. After the Bed is well lowing Spring; but where this is not wanted, they may be Clin 
mixed, and the Tan levelled on the Surface, which ſhould thrown away. 1 
be raiſed five or ſix Inches above the Level of the Walk, to ers, 
allow for the ſettling of the Bark; then the Plants ſhould STRAMONIUM; Thorn- apple. if fr 
be carefully ſhaken out of the Pots, preſerving a Ball of ers 
Earth to their Roots; and after having taken off the decay d The Characters are: g are 
Leaves at the Bottom of the Plants, they ſhould be planted The Flower conſits of one Lea, ſhaped like a Funnel, and two 
into the Bark-bed, regularly in Rows, about two Feet a- cut into ſeveral Segments; out of the Flower-cup riſes the Poin- the 
ſunder, or leſs, according to the Size of the Plants; for if tal, which, when the Flower decays, becomes a roundiſh Fruit Sort 
they have Room to ſtand without crowding each other too armed for the moſt part with ſharp Thorns, and divided int muſ 
much, it will be ſufficient, becauſe the Plants will not grow four Cells formed by a Partition, diſpoſed in the Figure of a the 
much more in Leaves, but will, ſoon after they have taken Croſs, furniſhed with four Placenta's or nutritive anes Hot 
Root in the Tan, begin to ſpread open their Hearts, and to which ſeveral Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds do adhere. 5 Bed 
prepare to ſhew their Fruit ; which thoſe that are thus treat- a ſhou 
ed ſeldom fail of doing by Chriſimas, or ſoon after; ſo that The Spectes are 3 whic 
the Fruit will ripen much earlier in the Summer than thole 1. STRAMONIUM rudtu ſpinaſo rotundo, = albo ſomplici, ſhad 
which are kept in Pots, becauſe they fruit earlier in Hinter, Tourn, Thorn-apple, with a round prickly Fruit, and a ſnou 
and then do not receive any Check in the Spring. When ſingle white Flower. the! 
theſe Plants are well rooted in the Tan, they will thrive 2. STRAMONIUM frutu ſpinoſo oblongo, caule & flore vio- Plan 
much faſter than thoſe in Pots, and their Roots will extend laceo. Boerh. Ind. 'Thorn-apple, with a longiſh prickly Fruit T 
quite over the Bark- bed, fo that the Fruit will be well nou- and Violet-coloured Stalks and Flowers, 5 direc 
riſhed, and the Stems of theſe Fruit being much ſtronger than 3. STRAMONIUM ferox, Boccon, Thorn-apple, with — 
thoſe in Pots, will ſupport the Fruit much better. very long, ſharp Prickles. wart 
The Plants which are thus planted in the Tan will require 4. STRAMONIUM AMmericanum minus, Alkekengi folio, then 
leſs Water than thoſe in the Pots, eſpecially in Winter, dur- Tourn, Leſſer American Thorn-apple, with a W inter- Floy 
ing which Seaſon they need not be watered oftener than cherry Leaf. will 
twice a Week, and the Quantity given to each Plant ſhould 5. STRAmonium Malabaricum, fructu glabro, flore ſim- one 
not be more than a Pint; but in the Summer, they will re- plici violaceo. Tourn, Malabar Thorn-apple, with a ſmooth Air 
quire a larger Share of Water, and to be oftener repeated. Fruit, and a ſingle Violet- coloured Flower. | 
When the Plants are placed into the Tan, it will be proper 6. STRAMONIUM frutu ſpinoſo rotundo, flore violaceo du- 85 
to fix down a few Stakes round the Bark-bed, to which a plict vel triplici. Journ. Thorn- apple, with a round, prickly | 
couple of Lines of Packthread may be fixed to ſurround the Fruit, and Violet- coloured Flowers, which are two or three 85 
Bed; the loweſt of which ſhould be about a Foot above the times double. 
Bark, and the other a Foot above that. The Uſe of theſe ST 
Lines is to ſupport the Leaves, ſo as to bear them out of the There are ſome other Species of this Plant which are pre- ing 
Walk, that they may not be broken or bruiſed, by Perſons ſerved in ſome curious Botanick Gardens; but as they have ing a 
walking near them; which is a much better Method than little Beauty or Uſe, ſo I ſhall not enumerate them in this TOUN 
cutting off the large Leaves, as is moſt commonly practiſed, Place. The firſt Sort is uſed to make a cooling Ointment, 
which is certainly injurious to the Plants, becauſe they not which is by many Perſons greatly eſteemed. This, tho' not 81 
only bleed at the wounded Parts, but do alſo imbibe ſome a Native of this Country, yet is now become ſo common becat 
noxious Damps from the circumambient Air. upon Dunghills, and other rich Grounds, as not to be eaſily Tree 
As the Plants which are planted in the Tan cannot be re- eradicated. The Seeds falling, do continue all the Winter" the! 
moved in the Spring, ſo it will be proper to ſtir the Surface of in the Ground, and in Spring the Plants will come up, and, incen 
the Bark- bed at that Seaſon; but this muſt be carefully per- if ſuffered to ſtand, will ſpread over the whole Spot of Men 
formed with the Hands, fo as not to break or bruiſe any of Ground, and produce ſuch Quantities of Seeds as to leave a diſh, 
the Leaves of the Plants: And if at the ſame Time a little Stock to furniſh the Ground for ſome Years. Incil 
new 'Tan is added, to raiſe the Surface of the Bed where it The ſecond Sort is not as yet quite ſo common as the old ] 
may have ſunk too much, it will not be amiſs, provided Care former, though it is equally as hardy ; and where the Seeds its O 
be taken not to raiſe the Tan too high about the Stems of are permitted to fall, the Plants will come up in great Plenty and 1 
the Plants, which would cauſe the under Leaves of the the following Summer. This Sort will grow much larger ful, 
Plants to decay. During the Summer Seaſon they muſt be than the former. I have meaſured one of theſe Plants which dubſt 
managed in the ſame Manner as hath been directed for thoſe grew upon a rich Soil upward of fix Feet high, and divided Colo 
Plants which are kept in Pots, with this Difference only, into many ſtrong Branches, which ſpread almoſt eight Feet differ 
viz. that they will require leſs Water, and not ſo large a Diameter; fo that tis unfit to ſtand in ſmall Pleaſure-gar- 
Share of Air; for as the Heat of the Tan will be nearly dens, and only to have a Place in ſome outward Part of a 
ſpent before Summer, ſo the only Warmth. of the Stove will Garden or Yard, becauſe it takes up too much Room. 7 
be what is occaſioned IT the Heat of the Sun, for I do not The third Sort is ſomewhat like the former in the Appear- eut 4 
approve of making any Fires in the Stoves in Summer, unleſs ance of the Plant, but the Fruit is ſmaller, and beſet with P ont 
there is an abſolute Neceſſity for it, which can never happen very long, ſharp Thorns; for which Variety it is preſerved this a 
but when the Weather is very bad, and no Sun appears for in the Gardens of thoſe who are curious in Botany. ky ö 
ſome Days, and then there ſhould be only very light Fires This Species is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the Dutro of the u 
made, and thoſe continued no longer than during the dark Perſians, with the Seeds of which they uſe to intoxicate Per- 
Weather; for one Hour's Sun-ſhine, in the Spring and Au- ſons on whom they have any Deſigns. $1 


tumn, when the Rays are weak, will warm the Air of the 


Stoves ſufficiently. 3 | be ſown on a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 

There are ſome Perſons who will object to this Method the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted on 2 T 
of planting the Plants in Tan, for no other Reaſon, but new Hot-bed to bring the Plants forward, but you muſt be WI Vhe! 
becauſe they think there ſhould be new Tan added, to re- careful not to draw them too much by keeping the Glaſſes Lure 
new the Heat of the Bed in the Spring, which cannot be cloſe, which will render them very weak and unfit to ſtand Tt 
practiſed in this Method. But this I am ſatisfied there is no abroad: Therefore after they have taken Root, they ſhould WII with 
Neceſſity for, from ſeveral Experiments, as well as from have Plenty of freſh Air when the Weather is warm, and bed: 
the Reaſon of Things; for I have obſerved a much greater in May they ſhould be inured to the open Air by Degrees, 
Warmth in the Tan, after it has been a whole Year in the into which they may be tranſplanted in June, obſerving to 
Bed, than there ever is in the Earth eighteen Inches below raiſe the Plants with a large Ball of Ex, and plant them 
the Surface in the hotteſt Countries where the Ananas grow; in a. rich Soil, them Water until they have taken 


a ; iv 
ſo that if the Air of the Stoye is kept ſufficiently warm, Root. In Ful theſe lants will flower, and their Seeds wil 
there will require no additional Heat to the Roots of the ripen in Auguſt, 


Plants, | | I be fourth Sort will grow larger than the laſt mentionod. 
As theſe Plants will ripen their Fruit earlier than thoſe in This is preſerved * the fake of its. lod , tubulous, 


Pots, ſo they will be all of them cut before the Time for white Flowers, than any other Beauty in the Plant. hs 
| | | | ſomew 


This Sort is not quite ſo hardy as the two former, ſo muſt i Wir 


— 
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ſomewhat tender, and ſhould be ſowed on a Hot-bed in the 
Spring, and managed as the-former ; otherwiſe, if the Sea- 
ſon proves cold, the Seeds will not ripen ; tho? 1 have ſome- 
times had Plants of this Kind which came up from Seeds 
that ſcattered in Autumn, and ripened their Seeds very well ; 
ſo that I believe, in a few Years, it may be inured to this 
Climate, fo as to thrive with little Care, 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts do produce very beautiful Flow- 
ers, which afford an agreeable Scent at ſome Diſtance, but 
if ſmelt to very cloſe, is offenſive to the Head, The Flow- 
ers of theſe Kinds are Violet-coloured on the Outſide, but 
are white on the Inſide ; and thoſe of the ſixth Sort have 
two or three Flowers within each other, in the Manner of 
the Primroſe, which is called Hoſe in Hoſe. Theſe two 
Sorts are much more tender than either of the former, and 
muſt be ſown early in the Spring on a Hot-bed; and when 
the Plants are come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into a freſh 
Hot-bed to bring them forward ; and as the Heat of this 
Bed declines, there ſhould be a freſh one prepared, in which 
ſhould be plunged Pots filled with light, rich Earth, into 
which the Plants ſhould be placed, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken Root; after which they 
ſnould have Air given to them, in Proportion to the Heat of 
the Seaſon, and mult be often watered, being very thirſty 
Plants, | 

Thus they muſt be puſhed on by Heat, in the Manner 
directed for Amaranths ; to which the Reader is deſired to 
turn for their farther Culture. In Fauly, if the Seaſon be 
warm, they may be removed into the open Air, placing 
them in a warm Situation, where they will produce their 
Flowers plentifully ; and if the Autumn be warm, their Seeds 
will ripen very well ; but it will be a ſure Method to preſerve 
one Plant of each Kind under Glafles, leſt thoſe in the open 
Air ſhould not perfect their Seeds. 


STRAWBERRY, vide Frigaria. 
STRAWBERRY-TREE, vide Arbutus. 


STYLE : The Style of a Flower is a Body accompany- 
ing the Ovary, either ariſing from the Top of it, or ſtand- 


ing as an Axis in the Middle, with Embryons of the Seeds 
round it, 


STYRAX ; [takes its Name of Stiria, Lat. an J/cle, 
becauſe a reſinous Matter iſſues, like Drops, out of the 
Tree. We have many Gums from this Tree: The firſt is 
the Red Styrax; or, as it is called by ſome, the Fewws Frank- 
incenſe, becauſe they believe it to be that Reſin that the iſe 
Men brought and offered to our Saviour, This Maſs is red- 
diſh, or yellowiſh, and is extracted out of the Cree by an 
Inciſion. Another Kind is the Styrax Calamita, becauſe in 
old Times it was tranſported in Pipes of Reeds to preſerve 
its Odour, This Styrax is on the Outſide of a red Colour, 
and white within, of a ſweet aromatick Scent, very grate- 
ful, The third is Liquid Styrax, which is an oily, viſcous 
Subſtance, of the Conſiſtence of an Ointment, of a greyiſh 
Colour and an aromatick Scent ; but this is the product of a 
different Tree] the Storax Tree. 


The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, ſhaped like a Funnel, and 
cut into ſeveral Segments; out of whoſe Flower-cup riſes the 
Pantal, which is fixed like a Nail in the forepart of the Flawer ; 


this 2 becomes a roundiſh, fleſhy Fruit, including one or 
two Seeds in hard Shells, 


We have but one Species of this Plant, vix. 


STYRAX folio mali cotonei. C. B. P. Storax-tree, with a 
Quince-tree Leaf. 


This Plant grows plentifully in ſeveral Parts of 4fia, from 


be WI Vhence it hath been brought into many curious Gardens in 
les WY Europe, tho? at preſent it is very rare in England. 

ind It may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds in Pots filled 
uld WI ich freſh, light Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
and Wl bed: This ſhould be done as ſoon as poſſible, when the Seeds 
ces, 


ae procured; for if they are ſown the latter End of Summer, 
and the Pots kept in a moderate Hot -bed of Tanners- bark 
all the Minter, the Plants will come up the ſucceeding Spring ; 
Whereas thoſe ſown in the Spring do often remain in the 
round a whole Year before the Plants come up. | 
| When the Plants are up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light, freſh Earth, and 
Plunged into a very moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken Root; after which 


duced in 


they ſhould be inur'd to the open Air by Degrees, into which 
they muſt be removed in June, placing them in a warm Si- 
tuation; in which Place they may remain till the Beginning 
of October; at which Time they ſhould be removed into the 
Green-houſe, placing them where they may enjoy the Bene- 
fit of freſh Air when the Weather is mild; for theſe Plants 
are tolerably hardy, and do only require to be ſheltered from 
ſevere Froſt, for in /taly they grow extremely well in the 
open Air, and produce Fruit in great Plenty ; from whence 
I have received a Parcel of the Seeds : But as theſe Plants do 
grow very ſlowly with us, fo it would be a good Way to 
procure ſome from {taly, which might be brought over in 
the Spring, packed up in Caſes with Moſs, as is practiſed in 
bringing over Orange-trees, Faſmines, &c. and theſe Plants 
being well grown before they are brought over, will be more 
hardy than thoſe raiſed from Seeds here, and will be more 
likely to produce Fruit. | 


2 Reſin of this Tree is brought over for Medicinal 
8. 

I ſhall beg Leave to add another Tree in this Place, which 
although very different in its Characters from the foregoing, 
yet as it hath not been ſettled to any particular Genus by 
the Botanifts, and having long paſſed under the Name of Sto- 
rax, I ſhall continue it by that Name in this Place, having 
the Authority of Mr. Ray for ſo doing. 

STYRAX arbor Virginiana, aceris folio. Raii Hiſt, The 
Virginian Storax-tree, with a Maple Leaf, commonly called 
Liquid-amber, | | 

This Tree grows very plentifully in America, from whence 
the Seeds have been brought into England, where there has 
been a great Number of Plants raiſed therefrom, which are 
found to be hardy enough to endure the Cold of our ordinary 
inters in the open Air: And it is very probable, as the 
Trees grow larger, and more woody, ſo they will the better 
reſiſt the Cold; but while they are young, the tender Bran- 
ches are very ſubject to periſh with ſevere Froſt. 

This Plant may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds in the 
Spring in Pots filled with freſh, light Earth, which ſhould 
be plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, and duly water'd ; 
when the Plants are come up, (which ſometimes happens in 


fix Weeks after ſowing, though often they remain in the 
Ground until the ſecond Year ; in which Caſe, the Earth 


of the Pots ſhould not be diſturbed until you ſee whether 
the Plants will come up or not) they ſhould be carefully kept 
clear from Weeds, and watered frequently; and in June 
they ſhould be removed into the open Air, placing them in a 
warm Situation, where they may remain until October; at 
which Time they ſhould be placed in a common Hot-bed 
Frame, where they will be protected from ſevere Froſt : But 
the Glaſſes being kept off in mild Weather, they may enjoy 
the free Air. 

Towards the latter End of March, or the Beginning of 
April, theſe Plants may be taken out of the Pots, and plant- 
ed into the full Ground : In order to which, a Bed or two 
of light, freſh Earth ſhould be prepared in a warm Situation, 
into which the Plants may be planted about a Foot aſunder 
each Way, which will be full Room enough for them to 
grow two Years; and being placed fo cloſe, they may be 
much eaſier covered, if the inter ſhould prove very ſe- 
vere. 

When they are planted, the Surface of the Ground muſt 
be covered with Mulch, to prevent the Wind and Sun from 
drying the Ground too faſt ; and if the Seaſon proves dry, 
it will be proper to water them now and then until they 
have taken Root, after which'they will require no farther 
Care but to keep them conſtantly clear from Weeds until 
November following; when it will be proper to lay a little 
freſh Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground to keep out the 
Froſt ; and if the inter ſhould be very ſevere, the Plants 
muſt have a little Peas-haulm, or ſome Mats thrown over 
them to protect them from the Froft. 

In theſe Beds the Plants may remain two Years ; after 
which they ſhould be removed in the Spring to the Places 
where they are to remain, or elſe into a Nurſery, where they 
muſt be planted at a greater Diſtance, ſo as to have Room 
to grow two or three Years longer. Theſe Trees will grow 
very vigorouſly after they have ſtood two or three Years ; ſo 
that when their Roots have acquired Strength, they will 
make great Progreſs in their Growth : With us they will 
grow to be upward of twenty Feet high, ſo ſhould be 
placed amongſt Trees of the ſame Growth, and in a warm 
Situation, | 

The Leaves of this Tree do ſweat out a liquid Reſin in 
hot Weather, which when rubbed between the Fingers, e- 
mits a fragrant Scent ; but I have not feen any Flowers pro- 

ngland as yet. 


SUBER ; 


8 U 
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in the Spring, in the Manner direct 


SUBER ; The Cork-tree, 


The Chara#ers are; 
I is in all reſpects like the Ilex, excepting the Bark of the 
Tree, which in this is thick, ſpungy and foft. 


The Species are; 
1. SUBER latifolium perpetus virens. C. B. P. The Broad- 


leafed ever- green Cork- tree. 
2. SUBER augu/tifolium non ſerratum. C. B P. The nar- 


| row-leafed Cork-tree, with ſmooth Edges. 


There are ſeveral other Species of this Tree mentioned 
in ſome of the Italian Catalogues of Plants; but the two 
Sorts here mentioned are all I have obſerved in the Engh/h 
Gardens. | 


Theſe Trees may be propagated by Fay why rag _— 
r the lex, to 


theſe exactly agree in Culture; therefore, to avoid Repeti- 


tion, the Reader is deſired to turn to that Article for farther 


Inſtruction, 
SUBTERRANEOUS, is that which is under or within 


the Surface, Bowels, or Caverns of the Earth, or the hollow 
Places of the Earth that are under Ground. 


SUCCORY, vide Cichorium, 


SUCCULENT PLANTS, are ſuch whoſe Leaves are 
thick, and abound with Juice. 


SULPHUREOUS, is full of Brimſtone. 
SUMACH, vide Rhus. 
SUMMITS, or Aþices are thoſe Bodies which contain the 


prolifick Powder, analogous to the Male Sperm in Animals ; 
Theſe generally hang _ the Stamina or Threads, which 


ſurround the Ovary in Flowers. 


SUN, has uſually been reckoned among the Number of 
Planets, but he ought rather to be numbered among the fix- 
ed Stars, 

According to the Copernican Hypotheſis, which is now 
generally received, and which has even Demonſtration on 
its Side, the Sun is the Centre of the planetary and cometary 
Syſtem ; round which all the Planets and Comets, and our 
Farth, among the reſt, revolve in different Periods, accord- 
ing to their different Diſtances from the Sun. 

But the Sun, tho' eaſed of that prodigious Motion, where- 
by the Antients imagined him to revolve daily round our 
Earth; yet is he not a perfectly quieſcent _ 

From the Phenomena of his Maculæ or Spots, it evi- 
dently appears, that he has a Rotation round his Axis, like 
that of the Earth, whereby the natural Day is meaſured, 
only flower. 

Some of theſe Spots have made their firſt Appearance near 
the Edge or Margin of the Sun, and have been ſeen ſome time 
after on the oppoſite Edge ; whence, after a Stay of about 
fourteen Days, they have re-appeared in their firſt Place, 
and taken the ſame Courſe over again, finiſhing their intire 
Circuit in twenty-ſeven Days time; which is hence deduced 
to be the Period of the Sun's Rotation round his Axis. 

This Motion of the Spots is from Eaſt to Weſt ; whence 
it is concluded, that of the Sun to which the other is owing, 
is from Eaſt to Weſt. 

Dr. Hoot thinks it reaſonable to conclude, That the Su- 
perficies of the Sun is covered with Air, or Atmoſphere, or 
ſome other fluid Body ; and that this Atmoſphere, though 
poſſibly eighty times thicker than that about our Earth, yet 
in Compariſon of the vaſt Diameter of the Sun's Body, be- 
cone wholly inviſible to us, though aſſiſted by the beſt Te- 

eſcopes. 8 

He ſuppoſes it alſo to look as bright as the Body of the Sun 
itſelf, and that it is really the Shell of this Atmoſphere, and 
not the ray Tod of the Sun that ſhines: And from hence 
he ſays, That all the Phenomena of the Maculæ and Fæculæ 
of the Sun will be ſolved, and that they are only Clouds or 
Smoaks in this Atmoſphere. 

He concludes, That the Sun itſelf within this Atmoſphere 
is a ſolid and opacous Body, from theſe Reaſons : 

1. The Conſtancy of its Rotation. 

2. The Fixedneſs of its Axis. 

8 3. The Power of its Gravitation or Attraction toward its 

entre. 8 

He concludes, That theſe prove its Solidity and Opacity, 


from the diſappearing of the ſolar Spots in the Limb, and 


their not returning back warde, as they would ſeem to do 1 tc 
the Body were tranſparent as' the Atmoſphere is, or my at 
Flame of a Candle, or the Radiation or hazy Light ho. 
the Nucleus of a Comet, through which, as well as throy * dl 
its Beard, the ſmall fixed Stars may be ſeen. 8 
He thinks the ſuperficial Parts of the Sun to conſiſt of fo 
Bodies, ſimilar to our Nitre and Sulphur; and that ther A 
are ſet on Fire, and conſequently, that the Phyſica] Cauſs 
- its Light is the actual Burning or Fire of its ſuperficial fot 
arts, 100 
Nor can there be any Objection of Moment brought 2. Su 
inſt this Hypotheſis, from the Danger of the Sun's Fir. mc 
ing burnt quite out in ſo many thouſand Years as it hath tw 
been in Being ; for (ſays he) ſuppoſing it to have grown ſome Li 
Minutes leſs, ſince it began to give Light, none can contra. / 


dict it by any Obſervations we have upon Record. Dis 

For ſuppoſing we had Aftronomical Obſervations of 4000 rea 
Vears ſtanding, as we have none above 2000 of that kind: 8 
and 1 the Sun's Diameter hath been obſery'd to Th 
be as many Minutes as it is now ; yet it could not thence he con 
concluded, that the Sus did not loſe a Mile in Diameter dies 
every Year, and conſequently be now 4000 Miles leſs in \ 
Diameter than it then was. | yer 


For ſince his Diameter is near 87 times greater than that of take 
the Earth, which latter he ſuppoſes 8000 Miles, then the coll 
Sun's muſt be 6966000 Miles, Now 4000 is but the 174th ſuch 
Part of the Diameter, and conſequently would have dimi- Thc 
niſh'd it but 4 of a Minute, which is a much leſs Quantity prod 
than the Ancients pretended to obſerve to, yehe 

But ſuppoſing they could have obſerv d even to Seconds, fan- 
yet that could not have contradicted it, becauſe it is poffible H 
the Sun may have approached as much nearer us as that Di- that 


minution amounts to, and for which, he ſaith, he could ſhey In 
a Reaſon, | Bod) 
Sir /aac Newton alſo in his Opticks, gives good Reaſon to Þut a 
ſuppoſe the Sun and fix'd Stars to be great Earths, vehementW fom 
ly hot; whoſe Heat is conſerv'd by the Greatneſs of thei Cont 
ies; and the mutual Action and Re-action betwee ſee w 
them and the Light which they emit, and whoſe Parts are Fire 
kept from fuming away, not only by their Fixity, but alſo 9. 
by the vaſt Weight and Denſity of the Atmoſpheres incum tons, 
bent on them, and every way ſtrongly compreſſing them ¶ there 
and condenſing the Vapours and Exhalations which ariſe from As 
them, greed 
The Light ſeems to be emitted from the Sun and fu pends 
Stars (which probably are Suns to other Syſtems) much ate being 
the manner as Iron, when heated to ſuch a Degree, as to be Sor 
juſt going into Fuſion by the vibrating Motion of its Parts 7490 
emits with Force and Violence copious Streams of liquid Fir 12,00 
all around : Great Bodies muſt preſerve their Heat longeſt Th 
and that, perhaps, in the Proportion of their Diameters. ſays v 
Sir ſaac Newton hath made it probable, that the great z. i: 
Comet in the Year 1680, in its Peribelion, went fo near thi For 
Sun, as that it acquired a Heat, which would not intirely g 1oſoph 
off in 50,000 Years : Whence we may gueſs, that if the Sui cold. 
and fix*d Stars be only Collections of denſe and ſolid Mat As 
ter, like the Planets, but heated to a very intenſe Degree ſo far, 
they may be many Millions of Years without loſing any con of Fir 
ſiderable Part of their Heat. more 2 
According to Caſſini, the Sun's Diſtance from the Ear fubterr 
is 172,800,000 Engliſh Miles. Thu 
As for the annual Motion of the Sun round the Earth ; it: that w] 
eaſily ſhewn by Aſtronomers, that the annual Motion of i it a litt 


Earth will occaſion ſuch an Appearance. A Spectator in ii bein 
Sun would ſee the Earth me from Met 0 Bel, for ti that 
ſame Reaſon that we ſee the Sun move from Eat to N de Ul 
and all the Phenomena reſulting from this annual Motion, iſ er fifty 
which ſoever of the Bodies it be, will appear the ſame fro ice c 
either, | er Hea 
£ As to the Nature, Properties and Figure of the ton, 

© 

I. As the ſolar Spots are found ſometimes to ſtay tirt 
Days longer behind the Sun than they ſpend in paſſing o. 
the Hemiſphere viſible to us; we eaſily deduce, that the 
don't adhere to the Surface of the Sur, but are at ſome I 
{tance therefrom, 

2, As the Spots frequently riſe, and vaniſh, even int 
Midſt of the Sun's Disk, and er 4. Changes, bo 
with regard to Bulk, Figure and Denſity, it follows, tt 
they frequently riſe, de novo, about the Sun, and are 29 
diſſipated. | 

3. Hence it ſhould follow, that they are form'd out 
the Exhalations of the Sun, and are no other than 6 
Clouds. 

4. Since then Exhalations proceeding from the Sun, rilt 
bove him, and ſtop at a certain Altitude; it is evident, tie 
is ſome Fluid encompaſſing the Sun, to urge the Exhalat' 
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to riſe 3 and this Fluid muſt be denſer at Bottom, and 
at Top, like our Atmoſphere, IX. nn 
5. Since Spots fr tly diſſolve and diſappear in the Mid- 
gie of the Sun's Disk ; the Matter of the Spots, that is, the 
colar Exhalations, fall back in to the Sun: Whence it 
follows, that there muſt ariſe various Alterations in the 8ut's 
Atmoſphere, and the Sun himſelf, | qu tic 
6. Since the Revolution of the Spots round the Sun is 
found very regular, and likewiſe very near the Sun; it fol- 
lows, that they do not revolve round the Sun, but that the 
dun, together with his Atmoſphere, wherein the Maculæ are, 
move round their common Axis, in an Interval of about 
twenty-ſeven Days; and hence it is, that the Spots near the 
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Limb, being view'd obliquely, appear narrow and long. 


7. Since the Sun in every Situation appears like a circular 
Disk, its Figure, as to Senſe, muſt be ſpherical, though it is 
really ſpheroidical. 120 n 
8. That the Subſtance of the Sun is Fire, is thus prov'd: 
The Sun ſhines, and his Rays collected by concave Mirrors or 
convex Lens's, burn, conſume, and melt the moſt ſolid Bo- 
dies, or elſe convert them into Aſhes or Glaſs. g 
Wherefore, as the ſolar Rays are diminiſh'd by their Di- 
yergency in a Duplicate Ratio of the Diſtances reciprocally 
taken, tis evident their Force and Effect is the ſame when 
collected by a burning Lens or Mirrour, as if we were at 
ſuch Diſtance from the Sun where they were equally denſe, 
The Sun's Rays therefore, in the Neighbourhood of the Sun, 
produce the ſame Effects as might be expected from the moſt 
rehement Fire; conſequently the Sun is of a fiery Sub- 
ſtance, | | 
Hence it follows, that its Surface is every where fluid ; 
WHT that being the Condition of Flame. 
| Indeed-it is not abſolutely determined, whether the whole 
Body of the Sun be fluid, as ſome think, or ſolid, as others ; 
but as there are no other Marks, whereby to diftinguiſh Fire 
ſom other Bodies, but Light, Heat, a Power of Burning, 
Conſuming, Melting, Calcining, and Vitrifying, we don't 
ſe what ſhould hinder, but that the Sun may be a Globe of 
Fire like ours, inveſted with Flame. 

9. Since the Maculæ are form'd out of the Solar Exhala- 
tions, it appears, that the Sun is not pure Fire; but that 
there are heterogeneous Particles mixed along with it. 

As for the Diſtance of the Sun, Aſtronomers are not a- 
greed; the Reaſon is, that the Determination thereof de- 
pends on that of the Parallax, and the Parallax of the Sun not 
being to be found without a long and operoſe Calculation. 

Some make the mean Diſtance of the Sun from the Earth, 
7490 Diameters of the. Earth, others 10,000, others 
12,000, 

The learned Herman Boerhaave, treating concerning Fire, 
fays we have two vulgarly reputed Sources or Funds of it, 
viz, in the Sun, and the Centre of the Earth. | 

For the firſt we have the concurrent Opinions of the Phi- 
loſophers of all Ages, except one, who held the Sun to be 
cold. | 
As to the Central Fire, though our Obſervations do not go 
ſo far, yet this is manifeſt, that there is an ample Proportion 
of Fire under-ground ; and even that Fire appears much 
more abundant there than on the Surface; ſo that at leaſt a 
ſubterraneous Fire muſt be granted. 

Thus they who dig Mines, Wells, &c. conſtantly obſerve, 
that while they are yet but little below the Surface, they find 
it a little cool; as they proceed lower it grows much colder, 
a being then beyond the Reach of the Sun's Heat, inſomuch 
that Water will freeze almoſt inſtantaneouſly ; and hence 
the Uſe of Ice-houſes, &c. But a little lower, about forty 
or fifty Feet, it begins to grow a little warmer, ſo that no 
lee can bear it; and then the deeper they go, ſtill the great- 
er Heat, till at length it endangers the Stoppage of Reſpira- 
ton, and puts out their Candles. 

Morinus, a French Author, who had the Curioſity to de- 
ſend himſelf into the Mines of Hungary, ſome of which 
are three or four hundred Fathoms deep, relates, That after 
he had deſcended about an hundred Fathoms, he came into a 
very warm Region of the Earth, which laſted to the Bottom 
of the Mine; being ſo hot both in Winter and Summer, that 
the Labourers uſually work without their Cloaths : He adds, 
That he himſelf was ſcarce able to bear the Heat. He was 
urther told by the Overſeers, that it was univerſal ; the low- 
Tue. deſcend beyond an hundred Fathoms, the hotter it 

i growing. : | 
Dr. 1 That if they venture farther with a 
lzhted Candle, than the Place where it put their Candles 
out, the Place ſhall be ſound immediately full of Flame; as 
once happened in the Coal-Pits in Scotland, where a hardy 
Digger, deſcending to an unuſual Depth, with a Light in 

's Hand ; the Fumes, which are there found very copious, 


— 


caught Fire thereby (they being no other than Oir or Sul- 
phur greatly rarefied and volatiliz'd by Heat) and burnt the 
whole Mountain down. | „A 
It ſeems as if Nature had lodg'd another dun in the Cen- 
tre, to contribute on its Part to the giving of Motion to Bo- 
dies, and to the promoting of Generation, Nutrition, Ve- 
tion,” Germination, &c. of Animals, Vegetables, and 
oſſils; and that all Productions, 'under-ground in particu- 
lar, as of Metals, Salts, &c. are wholly owing thereto. 
How this ſubterraneous Sun aroſe may admit of ſome 
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Doubt; whether it were form'd there from the Beginning, 
like the Sum in the Firmament, or gradually produc d by a 
ſecondary Collection of vague Fire into this Place. e 

What pleads in Favour of the former Opinion, are Vol- 
canoes, or burning Mountains, which appear to have exiſt- 
ed from the firſt Ages: For Ætna's Flames are ſpoke of a- 
mong the ancient Poets, as even then of great Antiquity 
and ſuch Mountains are found in the coldeſt Regions, viz. 
—2 Zembla and Ice- land; as well as the hotteſt, as Borneo, 

c. | | 

As to this, Mr. Boyle obſerves, that it cannot be reaſon- 
ably pretended, that the ſubterraneal Heat proceeds from the 
Rays of the Sun, ſince they heat not the Earth above fix or 
ſeven Feet deep, even in the Southern Countries. And if 
the lower Part of the Earth were of its own Nature cold, 
and receiv'd the Heat it affords only from the Sun, the deep- 
er Men deſcend therein, the leſs Degree of Heat and Steams 
they would meet with, 

Boerbaave adds, that as to the other Opinion, it is 
urg'd, that ſuch Source of Fire might have aroſe there in 
Time, on the Principle of Gravity. 

For though Fire be by Nature equally diſſeminated eve 
where, yet as we ſhew it to be a Body, and inveſted with 
the other Properties of Body, it muſt have Weight, and in 
conſequence thereof muſt have a Tendency towards the 
Centre, 

Hence it muſt be accumulated deep under Ground; and 
the more ſo, the nearer the Centre, which may be eſteem'd 
the common Seat or Receptacle it all tends to. | 

This may receive ſome Confirmation from hence, That 
the central Space is allow'd to be poſſeſſed by the heavieſt and 
moſt ſolid Bodies; but we know of nothing to enter the 
Pores of theſe Bodies, and make them more ſolid than others, 
except Fire, 

Upon the whole, in the firſt View, there ſhould be two 
great Fires, an upper or ſolar, and a lower or central one, in 
all reſpects alike, and the ſame with each other, according 
to the Dogma of Triſmegi/tus. | 

On the ſecond View, the central and ſubterraneous Fire 
is not original and elementary, but determined and collected 
Fire; ſuch as we have it on various Occaſions about the 
Surface, 

It may be added, that the denying Vent or Paſſage to this 
ſubterraneous Fire, appears to be the Cauſe of Earthquakes ; 
thoſe uſually ariſing upon a Vulcano's appearing to be ſtopt up, 
or ceaſing its Eructations, and going off again upon its open- 
ing, or burning afreſh. 

dire may be collected in two manners: Firſt, by a Lu- 

minary determining its Rays into a Paralleliſm ; ſecondly, 
by Attrition, 
Firſt, Fire is collected when by any Means a Quantity 
thereof is driven into a leſſer Compaſs ; it being Part of the 
Character of Fire, that it ſpreads itſelf equally ; ſo that if 
left to itſelf, it would be found no more here than there, are 
conſequently would be inſenſible every where; but if by any 
Cauſe it be directed toward any certain Part, than it diſco- 
vers itſelf : And ſuch a Cauſe is the Sun, which revolving 
with prodigious Velocity around his Axis, directs the imper- 
vious Corpuſcles of Fire, every Way in parallel Right Lines, 
and determines them toward certain Places. 

The Sun therefore does not produce or emit Fire, but on- 
ly puts it in Motion in Right Lines, and thus collects it, 
And hence it is that we perceive Fire ſo long as the Sun is 
above the Horizon ; and upon his ſetting, loſe it again ; by 
reaſon, as his Action ceaſes, the Fire again ſpreads itſelf all 
around, | ; | 
The Sun, according to that excellent Chymiſt, the young 
Lemery, ſeems to be no other than a huge Maſs, or ColleRi- 
on of the Matter of Fire or Light, though placed at ſuch a 
Diſtance as to diſable it to act on Bodies here on Earth, o- 
therwiſe than by one of theſe two Ways : Firſt, by Emana- 
tions or Emiſſions of his own Subſtance tranſmitted hither 
but this Hypotheſis being ſubje& to great Difficulties, and 
not ſufficiently anſwering to certain Phenomena, Recourſe is 
had to another, which ſuppoſes Trains of Fire or Light, diſ- 

d in all the Interſtices of the grand Expanſe of Air and 


ther between the Sun and us, and that theſe Trains are 
| 6 T -made 
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tmade to act on terreſtrial Bodies, by their being vigorouſſy 
driven or impell'd > cha dalla, by the immediate 
Action of the Sun eon. 4 ne e SLOW 
Theſe Trains, in effect, may be eſteem'd as a Sort of lit- 
tle Sung prolonged, but always depending on the great Sun, 
as the Source of their Motion and Action on Bodies; tis 
hoſe that form the Rays of Light; they do not, in point 
of Matter, differ from the Subſtance of the Sun himſelf; but 
only in this, that the ſame thing is more copious in one Caſe 
than the other. een % „ 

In the Sun we may 2 the Matter of Light more a- 
bundant than the Focus of our largeſt Burning-glaſſes, Thus 
from the vehement Action of the Rays of the Sum, collected 
in ſuch Glaſs, we learn what Uſe the Air interpoſed between 
the Rays of Light is of, in tempering their Action, and ren- 
dering it more Eipgortable ; ſince without ſuch Medium, in- 
ſtead of warming and illuminating, it would blind and burn 


* 


us. | | | . 
So that the Air may be conſider'd as having ſomewhat of 


the ſame Effect, with reſpect to the Rays of Light falling 
upon us, that the Water in a Balneum Marie has. Mem. de 
P Acad, Ann, 1713. | f 
Omitting to enter into a particular Diſcuſſion about the 
Matter of . Sun, and whether it be Fire, to us it appears 
very extraordinary, that the Sun after a continual Emiſſion of 
the Corpuſcles of Fire upwards of 5000 Years, ſhould not 
be yet exhauſted. 1 

The Sun and Stars, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's Con- 
jeRure, are no other than great Earths vehemently heated: 
For large Bodies, he obſerves, preſerve, their Heat the long- 
eſt, their Parts heating one another; and why may not great, 
denſe, and fixed Bodies, when heated beyond a certain De- 
gree, emit Light ſo prog, as by the Emiſfion and Re- 
action thereof, and the Reflection and Refraction of the Rays 
within the Pores, to grow ſtill hotter, till they arrive at 
ſuch a Period of Heat as is that of the Sun? 4 
Their Parts may be further preſerved from fuming aways 
not only by their Fixity, but by the vaſt Weight and Denſi- 
ty of their Atmoſpheres incumbent on them, and ſtrongly 
compreſſing them, and condenſing the Vapours and Exhala- 
tions ariſing from them, f 

Thus we ſee, that warm Water in an exhauſted Receiv- 
er, ſhall boil as vehemently as the hotteſt Water, open to the 
Air; the Weight of the incumbent Atmoſphere, in this lat- 
ter Caſe, keeping down the Vapours, and hindering the 
Ebullition, *till it has conceiv'd its utmoſt Degree of Heat. 

So alſo, a Mixture of Tin and Lead, put on a red-hot 
Tron, in vacuo, emits a Fume and Flame; but the ſame 
Mixture in the open Air, by reaſon of the incumbent At- 
moſphere, does not emit the leaſt ſenſible Flame. bid, Optic. 

But to return to Dr. Boerhaave. It is, ſays he, much 
ſafer to ſay, that the Sun has the Power of determining Fire, 
than that it furniſhes it. The Caſe may be the ſame, as in 
M. Villette's Mirror, which, when expos'd to the naked Sun, 
produces ſuch amazing Effects, and yet has no Effect at all, 
f the Sun be covered from it, by the Interpoſition of a 
Cloud, or the like: The Mirror may appear the Cauſe of 
Burning, but it is only an Inſtrument neceſſary thereto; and 
the Sun may be no more. | | 

If now the Sun impel the Matter of the Fire in Right 
Lines, we call it Light, which Light is not any fiery Cor- 
puſcles in the Sun itſelf, but the vague Fire above-mention- 
ed, put in a new Determination by the San, and collected 
into ſome one Place. H, 

Hence ariſes Heat, For all Heat depends on Fire; nor 
is it felt, uſeleſs. increaſed in proportion to our Senſes, i. e. ſo 
as to be capable of affecting our Organs. 

While the Sun is above the Horizon he impels all the Rays, 
before vague and fluctuating toward a Focus; and ſuch Impul- 
fion or Determination is always in Right Lines; ſo that all 
our Light, Heat, and Colour is the Effect of a rectilinear 
Motion. RT 3 | 

Suppoſe, for Inſtance, a Fire in a dark Place, and a 
Thermometer placed at a certain Diſtance therefrom, with 
an Iron Plate between them; in this Caſe the Thermo- 
meter will not be affected by the Fire, by reaſon that the 
rectilinear Paſſage of the Heat is ſtopped. Nor need it be 
added, that under the like Circumſtances, no Light, Co- 


lour, Oc. is perceivable ; ſo that none of theſe act but in 
Right Lines. | * 


f there were no Sur, nor any Body to ſupply, its Place, 
there would be no Heat, i. e. the Fire would not be deter- 
mined in Right Lines: So that the Sun js the Father of all 
Heat; or ſome other Body that acts in the ſame Manner as 
the Sun : For the Sun does not make Heat, but only the 
Difference between the Heat of the Day and the Night. 


The Exceſs of Heat which we feel by Day, is not owing 


S U 
d f 2 
to the Matter of the Fite, but to the S. For as to the 
e of Fire, it has been obſerwd, tis the ſame by 
Nigbt as by Day, and that is the Determination in parallel 
* that — — 1 — in N of Heat. 

| us no would imagine, in ſtretching forth h 
Hand, that it ſhould be profi'd. as with a bogs Weighs 
both upward and downward, as if pinch'd in a Prefs, and yet 
there is no Diſpute as to the Fact; and the only Reaſon 
why cd is not ſenſible of it, is, that'the Preſſure is equal 
every Way. | | a ' 

So it is with Fire, which, when equally moved every 
Way, does not give any ſenſible Heat; but when the Sun 
ſhines, he moves or directs it in Right Lines, and thus ren- 
ders its Heat perceivable. | 8 | 

As to this, another Author adds; Tis not difficult 
to conceive how Fire ſhould become ſenſible, "either to the 
2 or the Sight, by being thus determined in Right 
- Ines, a 1 0 , : 

By ſuch Determination the vague, fluctuating Cor. 
puſcles are ſorm'd into Rays, and a Train of them driven 
upon the Organ in a conſtant Succeſſion. | a 
Hence each ſubſequent one ſeconding the Effort of the 
preceding one, the Impreſſion by ſuch a Series of Augmen- 
tations at length is felt. Thus the Air, with which we are 
every "y ſurrounded, if left at Liberty is not perceived; 
but if its Parricles be driven or directed in a Stream, whe- 
ther by a Pair of Bellows, or any other Cauſe that excites 
Wind, the Impreſſion it makes will be ſenſible. 

Dr. Boerhaave adds; It may be doubted therefore, whe- 
ther the Sun, for all his Spots, be a hot Body; ſince, if he 
were really ſo, he muſt tranſmit us more Fire in Winter than 
in Summer. | 

As to this, Bacon de forma calida ſays, It has often been 
wondred at, why in Neva Zembla the Sun ſ10uld never have 
Power to melt Ice; notwithſtanding that, for the Space of 
ſome Weeks, his Brightneſs is not leſs conſpicuous than with 
us. 

So the Dutch, who wintered in that unhappy Region, ex- 
Cted no leſs, and that in the Month of Fuly the Sea ſhould 


thaw'd, and they left at Liberty to purſue their Voyage; 
but were miſtaken. This 


obſerve, that the Sun's dire 


leſs the Line of Reflection be near that of Incidence, i. e. 
unleſs the Angle intercepted between them be very ſmall; 
ſo that they may, as it were, ſtrengthen and increaſe the 
Effect of each other. Now, the more perpendicularly the 
Rays fall, the ſmaller is the Angle: Hence, in Nova Zen- 
bla, where they fall extremely obliquely, the Rays by Reflec- 
tion are ſeyer'd, and that Effect thus render'd inſenſible. 

Dr. Boerbaave alſo adds: After the ſame Manner ariſe 
Colours, which are nothing elſe but the Matter of Fire drawn 
in parallel Lines, without which Motion there would no 
ſuch thing ever be ſeen. 

If now the Particles of Fire, before moveing in a parallel 
Direction, become determin'd anew in Lines that converge, 
the Effect of the Fire muſt of Neceſſity be heightened by 
reaſon a larger Quantity of Fire is, by fuch Means, colle&- 
ed into one Place. 

And were it not that by ſuch Increaſe of Quantity its Par- 
ticles have a greater Attrition, the Forces of Fire would be 
proportionable to the Spaces it poſſeſs'd. 

But in bringing the Particles ſo near, tis impoſſible but 
they muſt ſtrike on each other ; and: hence, the nearer they 
approach, the greater and quicker the Attrition ; and a brisk 
Attrition does collect Fire of itſelf. e 

If then the Quantity of Fire in any Place be increaſed, 
e. g. ſix- fold, the Attrition will of conſequence be augment- 
ed proportionably thereunto. b 

Some maintain, that Fire acts with more Force as the 
Reſiſtance of the Medium is leſs; but the contrary is true; 
for Fire would be incapable of warming, unleſs either te- 
flected or collected. | 251.20 93 

The Heat would be never the greater for the Sun's acting 
on the Fire, unleſs in its Progreſs it were either refracted or 
reflected, and by that Means determined to one Place more 
than to another. iti £19 Py ene. 
And hence it is, that the Cold ceteris paribus," is always 
greateſt in ſtill Weather; and that in the Severity of Mu- 
2 and particularly froſty Weather, the Heavens are 

ear. 


Thus alſo the Tops of the talleſt Mountains, where the 


Reflection and Refraction are leſs conſiderable, by reaſon of 
the want of Clouds, are eternally cover'd with Snow ; 45 
in Peru, Mexico, the Alps, c. And to the ſame Cauſe it 


is owing, that the, Nights in Armenia are ſhivering cold. 


ee. 
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ve my Lord Bacon Occaſion to 
Rays have no ſenſible Effect, 
not even on a level Country; nor yet the reflected Rays, un- 
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In the mountainous Places in theſe Countries, we are told, 
there is no ſuch thing as pure Water, but all Ice. 

Plants make a Shift to grow about the Feet of the Moun- 
tains, but higher up no Vegetable can live; not for want of 
Food, but through the Intenſeneſs of the Cold; Men, ſtay- 
ing there but a little Time, catch violent Agues, which, 
with a longer Stay, grow incurable. | 

Heat then depends notupon the Fire's being ſent or deter- 
mined toward us, but only by its being reflected, either by 
Mountains or Clouds, | | | 

If Fire be propagated thraugh an uniform Medium, it will 
never produce any conſiderable Heats, 

And hence it is that the Degree of Heat is not fo very in- 
tenſe in the Torrid Zone, as one would otherwiſe expect; 
but that in the Ifland of Ormus tis perfectly ſcorching, and 
not endurable by any Mortal, unlefs they were to ſcreen 
themſelves under W ater, . 

The Heat here is ſaid to be ſo vehement, that People, like 
Fiſhes, are forced to ſleep in Ciſterns of Water, with only 
the Head out, which is kept ſuſpenJed by a Contrivance for 
that Purpoſe : The Caſe is, that the ſaid Iſland is full of 
Salt Rocks, which act like ſo many Specula, and reflect the 
Light in great abundance ; fo that the Iſland at a Diſtance 

rs like one continued Fire. 

Another Cauſe which ſome alledge for this exceſſive Heat 
s, that the Iſland was anciently full of white Mountains, 
which having in Time been all laid level, the whole Surface 
of the Mland is white, and thus diſpoſed to reflect abundance 
of Light. | | | 

Heat therefore does not immediately depend on the Sun, 
but on Bodies that reflect. Hence in high Places, and 
where the Atmoſphere is very rare, the Heat is extremely 
feeble, and vice verſa, h | 

But it remains here to be obſerved, that according as the 
Direction of the Sun's Rays is greater or leſs, greater or leſs 
Heat is produced. For, 


1. A Body ſtriking perpendicularly on another, acts on it 
with all its Force. 
2. A Body ſtriking obliquely againſt another, acts with 
the leſs Force, the more it deviates from the Perpendicular. 
Now Fire directed by the Sun into Right Lines, muſt 
WH obſerve the ſame mechanical Law as other Bodics, and con- 
(cquently its Action muſt be meaſured by the Sine of the An- 
le of Incidence. | 
And hence Fire ſtriking on any Obſtacle in a Direction 
parallel thereto, ' has no ſenſible Effect, by reaſon the Pro- 
portion is almoſt infinite, i. e. nothing. / 
Accordingly Dr. Halley obſerves, that the Sun radiating on 
the Earth in the Morning has but little Effect, but that when 
raiſed to the Meridian he acts with all his Force. | 
Now this is owing to the Atmoſphere, which being re- 
plete with an infinite Number of Corpuſcles, reflects more 
of the Sun's Rays to the Earth, when they fall perpendicu- 
krly, than would otherwiſe arrive there. For whereas fall- 
ing obliquely, they would be reflected, and thus be thrown 
if, and diſperſed into other Parts; now that their Incidence 
perpendicular, they will paſs directly through. 
And hence ariſes what is frequently obſerved by Sailors, 
viz, That when the 8un radiites obliquely upon the Sea, as 
the Evening, there is no enduring his Rays; by reaſon 
y are all reflected from the Water, and ſcarce any loſt 
rein: So that the Rectitude or Obliquity of the Rays con- 
tidute very conſiderably to the collecting of Fire. 
And this obliquity, c. is to be conſidered in a two-fold 
het, both with reſpect to the Matter in the Atmoſphere, 
d to the Surface of the Earth. | 
Now Heat may be varied two Ways. | 
1. By means of the Atmoſphere ; for this does not always 
in the ſame. Thus, e. g. Water is naturally tranſpa- 
nt, and if you warm it, it ſtill retains its Tranſparency ; 
tif you make it boil, the Vapour iſſuing from it, though 
caps a Million of times rarer than the primitive Water, 
U not be tranſparent, but opaque, by reaſon its Parts now 
in 2 different Arrangement. | 
And hence thoſe Legions of Corpuſcles every where float- 
in the vaſt Receptacle of the Atmoſphere, whenever 
acquire a different Diſpoſition, which they frequently 
„alter the Collection of the Rays on the Earth. Add, 
thoſe white Clouds which appear in Summer-time, are, 
it were, ſo many Mirrors, and occaſion exceſſive Heat. 
Theſe cloudy a are ſometimes round, ſometimes 


cave, polygonous, Qc. 
covered wit 


I 


When the Face of the Heaven 
ſuch white Clouds, the Sun ſhining among 


n muſt of Neceſſity create a vehement Heat, ſince many 
s Rays, which would otherwiſe perhaps never touch our 
th, are hereby reflected to us; thus if the Sun be on one 
en and the Clouds on the oppoſite one, they will be per- 
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5 Burning-glafſes And hence the Phænomena of Thun- 
er, Se. * | | (1 ? 
I have, fays Dr. Boerhaave,. obſerv'd a kind of hollow 
Clouds full of Hail and Snow; during the Continuance of 
which the Heat was extreme 3 ſince by ſuch Condenſation 
they were enabled to refle&t much more ſtrongly: After 
this came a ſharp Cold, and then the Clouds diſcharged their 
Hail in great Cd to which ſucceeded a moderate 
Warmth, F. rozen, concave Clouds therefore, by. their great 
Reflections, produce a vigorous Heat; and the ſame when 
reſoly'd, exceſſive Cold. | | 


Hence it is probable, that, Thunder is only produc'd when 
ſuch concave. Clouds, before convolved into ſpherical Fi- 
gures, are driven with oppoſite Motions againſt. each other ; 
and the Rays tranſmitted through thoſe Spheres from burn- 


ing Hci. 


All Clouds, tis probable, contain Snow and Ice, but theſs 
in their Fall through the warmer Regions of the Atmoſphere 
nearer the Earth, liquify and Aiſtil in Drops, 

The Meteors in the Atmoſphere have likewiſe their Share 
in reflecting of Fire. Theſe, in effect, are a Sort of wan- 
dering Fire, viſible by Night, and which determine the Fire 
over and upon the Earth. | . 

2. It is varied by means of the Earth: For as the Surface 
of the Earth varies, ſo muſt the Heat. Thus ſandy Places, 
reflecting more Rays than others, muſt excite a greater De- 
gree of Heat. 


On the higheſt Mountains we always find the moſt Cold, 
Snow, and Hail. 

In the ſultry Region of Peru, the Mountains are all Sum- 
mer long cover'd with Snow, by reaſon they only receive di- 
rect, and but little refracted Fire; and the Effect of Fire 
ariſing merely from being determin'd by the Sun into a Pa- 
ralleliſm, is found, by . to be very inconſider- 
able. For this Effect, as already obſerv'd, is greater in Vin- 
ter than in Summer. 

Though the San be in his Apogee in the Summer, and in 
his Perigee in J/inter, yet will a Night's Ice bear its ſhin- 
ing upon it five or fix 3 ere it be thaw'd. | 

And if as the Sun riſes nearer toward the Zenith, the 
Ice and Snow at length begin to run, this is not owing to 
the greater Force of the Sun, but to the greater Reflection 
and Collection of his Rays from the Circumſtances and Po- 
ſition of the Atmoſphere and Earth. 

But the higheſt Tops of Hills are always free from Snow 
the Reaſon whereof is, that Water, i. e. the Vapours and 
Exhalations emitted therefrom, never riſe by the Sun's Ac- 
tion above a Mile high. But there are Mountains a Mile 
and a half high ; to the Tops of theſe therefore, Vapour, 
and conſequently Clouds, can never mount. 

And hence it is, that in very high Mountains, as the 
Pico de Theide in Bohemia, tho' the middle Part be eternal- 
ly inveſted with Ice and Snow, and the Bottom ſcorch'd 
with intolerable Heat, yet on the Top you find yourſelf in 
a pure, thin, ſerene Air, and view the Clouds hovering at 
a conſiderable Diſtance below you. Hence alſo it is, that 
all Thunder is confined within leſs than a Mile's Height. - 

Add that in Caverns, and the hollow Parts under-ground, 
the Heat is very great; ſo that the Air is coldeſt in the 
higheſt Places, and hotteſt in the loweſt ; but in the inter- 
mediate Atmoſphere very unequal. 

Heat therefore depends on Clouds, Mountains, &c, which 
reflect the Light variouſly, and on the Direction of the Sun's 
Rays, or the Poſition of his Body with reſpect to us. 

. again we gather, that F ire is the univerſal Cauſe 
of all the Motions about our Earth ; for all Fluidity depends 
on Fire; and accordingly in the large Burning-glaſſes the 
firmeſt Bodies become fluid, and evaporate in Fume: And 
the more fluid any Body is, the more Fire it contains p 
whence it is, that Water depriy'd of all its Fire, fixes into. 
Ice, and when expos'd afreſh to the Fire, reſolves into Wa- 
ter; and all Fluids whatever, if deſtitute of Fire, would do. 
the ſame. , 3 | 

Thus far the Learned Boerhaave. 3 | 

The Sun (ſays a certain Author) may be actounted the 
Parens Nature, or the Primum Mobile of all vegetative: 
Motion. 2. Es nor ge IG 

The Sun's attractive Virtue is very conſpicuous, in the Ex- 
halation of thoſe crude and unwholeſome Vapours, with 
which the Earth is often infeſted ;_ which, if they were ſuf- 
fer'd to continue ny hs a the Face of the Earth, would 
render it a miſerable Deſert, 

The Sun, by ſubliming thoſe crude and hurtful Vapours, 
and their being rarefied before their Deſcenſion and Diſtri- 

| bution, forms them into Rain, which is of great Conſe- 
quence in Vegetation, 
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To this he adds, the Attraction of Plants themſelves, 
which creates a kind of Emulation in them, which ſhall 
grow the talleſt. | 


| hich the Antients did uſe to attribute to At- 
3 5 Inches and upwards, is more than 49 ſquare Inches; which 


if it be divided by 44 Parts of an Inch, the Quantity of Wa. 


traction, may now be very well ſolved by Pulſion. To ap- 
ply which to the Matter in Hand: When the Surface of the 
Sea, c. is divided by the Heat of the Sun, and the Power 
of the Air, their Aſcenſion through the Atmoſphere, either 
by the Rarefaction of the Air by the Sun, or otherwiſe by 
the Reſpiration of the Terraqueous Globe, which in this 
Caſe may be ſuppos d to act like the Body Natural; or elſe 
that the Air being rarefied by the Sun Beams, does, by the 
Gravitation 6f his own Body in general, force thoſe humid 
Va by Pulſion upwards, through thoſe Beams or Rays 
of Light, which are, as it were, ſo many Pipes or Tubes 
for their ready Paſſage, Aſcenſion, and Conveyance, 5 

Or if thoſe Vapours are convey'd by the Undulation of 
the Air in a perpendicular Manner, rather than a radient 
one, through the Rays and Beams of Light, which ſoever 
of theſe Ways it is, the Sun is the principal Agent in this 
Buſineſs ; and the whole Proceſs is either Attraction, Pul- 
fion, or Reſpiration, forwarded by the virtual Power of it. 

That the Rarefaction of the Air by Heat is a great Help 
to Attraction or Pulſion, may be diſcovered by the Fire- 
Engine made by Mr. Savory ; we cannot ſay that the Wa- 
ter is either forced or attracted by the Heat, but that the 
Air that is in the Pipe is lighten'd by its rarefying Quality 
to ſuch a Degree, that the Æguilibrium is loſt, and the Im- 

Iſe and Preſſure of the Air, which is without, forces the 
Water to that great Height that is ſeen in the Operation, 

And fo, if a little Scrip of Paper burning and fuming be 
put into a common Drinking-glaſs, and it be turned up im- 
mediately, and put upon a Plate of Water, it ſeems as tho” 
it would ſuck it up into the Glaſs ; when indeed, the Truth 
of the Experiment is, that it is only the outward Preſſure 
and the inward Weakneſs of the Air to reſiſt, being purified 
by Heat: For if the ſame Glaſs ſhould be plung'd into a Ba- 
ſon of Water up to the Foot of it, yet the Water that is 
in the Baſon would not enter into the Glaſs till the Air, 
either having loſt its own Strength, or rather infinuated or 
incorporated itſelf in the Water, loſes its own Strength ; 
ſuch is the Force of Air, 

But this may ſuffice concerning what the Antients call 
Attraction, which in many Caſes is ſoly'd by Pu//zon, or the 
Preſſure and elaſtick Power of the Air, rather than by the 
attractive Power of the Sun. 

It is ſufficiently prov'd by ocular Demonſtration, that 
the Vapours of the Sea, Rivers, Lakes, and all the Humi- 
dities of the Ground, are drawn up after this manner. 

And that Heat is an Agent in this Operation, has been 
clearly prov'd by the Experiments of that learn'd Naturaliſt 
Dr. Halky ; by taking a Veſſel of Water four Inches deep, 
and ſeven, and nine Tenths in Diameter; which being 
warm'd to ſuch a Degree, as it might be ſuppos'd the Air 
may do it, in ſome of the hotteſt Months ; and letting it 
ſtand about two Hours time, and weighing it, found it had 
evaporated near half an Ounce; altho* there did not ap- 

any Reek or Smoak, nor did the Water ſeem warm, 

by putting his Finger into it ; from which it may be con- 

cluded, t out of. that ſmall Superficies of the Water, fix 

arg would be evaporated in the Space of twenty-four 
ours. 

Upon this Suppoſition, every ten ſquare Inches of the 
Surface of Water, yield in Vapour per Day a Cube Inch 
of Water; and each ſquare Foot half a Wine Pint; and 
every Space of four Feet ſquare, a Gallon; a Mile ſquare 
6914 Tun; a ſquare Degree ſuppoſe of 69 Engliſß Miles 
will evaporate 33 Millions of Tuns. 

This will account for the Caſpian Sea. being always at a 
Stand, and neither waſting nor overflowing ; and alſo for 
the Current ſaid to ſet always in at the Streights of Gibral- 
tar, notwithſtanding that thoſe Mediterranean Seas receive 
ſo many, and ſo conſiderable Rivers. 

This Experiment has been carry'd yet farther by the Ox- 
Ford Society ; who, ſuppoſing a cubical Foot of Water to 
weigh 76 Pounds, and this Foot containing 1728 cubick 


Inches, and divided in the 76 Pounds, gives half an Oungs 
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without which the whole Race of Mankind muſt wander 


Nature herſelf to ſmile, 


* — 


and 131 Grains, which is the Weight of a cubical Inch of 
Water; therefore the Weight of the 233 Grains is 434, or 35 


Parts of a cubick Inch divided by 38. 
Then the Area of a Circle, the Diameter of which is 7 


ter carry'd off in Vapours, the Product will be 7544 or ,: 
Parts of an Inch, waſted in that Experiment. This is . 


plain Proof of what a great Quantity of Water may be thu, 


carry'd off, in great Dimenſions of Water, even enough 

ſupply all Rains, Dews, frre. * 
Wut the Sun beſides this has a diffuſive Power, (not to 

dwell on the Light it conveys to theſe ſublunary Regions) 


and grovel in the Dark; for by its genial and chearful Rays 
it exhilarates the vegetable Part of the Creation, and males 


It has an Influence upon deep Grounds, by warming x 
chearing the Pores of the Earth, when es and. — 
by too much Wet, and puts the emulgent Fibres of Plant 
upon ſeeking their Food. 

It helps the Surface of the Ground by attracting or dic. 


2 the Vapours, which would otherwiſe make it noxi. — 
ous: But more particularly it warms and heats the Ground Bo 
and by its powerful Influence, contributes to diſſolve the Le 
latent Salt, and prepares them for being ſucked in by the "on 
Fibres of the Palnts, which by the ſame genial Force are Gag 
put in Action to ſeek out for their Food. . > | 

The Sun alſo exhales all ſuperfluous Moiſture, and by it WW T. 
vital Heat comforts the dilated Pores. ks 

The Sun diffuſes the early Dews, which, if they lay tos Ml 7c, 
long on Plants, would rot rather than refreſh them: It al- Bod 
ſo preſſes them into the Nerves, and other analogous Parts, MW ente 
This influential Power operates on the Boughs, Branches, be f 
Leaves and Fruit, 

The Sun alſo qualifies the Air; which otherwiſe by its $1 
Frigidity would ſtop the very Courſe of Nature, And in- r 5, 
deed it would be difficult to inſtance any thing in the whole 
Circle of Botanolagy that does not participate of a Share o SI 
this virtual and diffuſive Good. ** 

From what has been ſaid, we may eaſily account for the - 
Difference of Heat in Summer and Winter, viz. from d 8 
Obliquity of the Sun's Rays: This therefore ſhould be we 
conſider'd in the Contrivance of Szeves, to preſerve the mo | 
tender Exotick Plants, which ought to have their Glaſſe 1 
fo ſituated as to receive the Sun's ** in direct Lines b 
ou a Part of the Year as poſſible: For which Reaſon the ariſes 

toves which have upright Glaſſes in Front, and ſlopin gener 
Glaſſes over them, are juſtly preferred to any at preſent con- round 
triv d. And from hence we ſee the Advantage of making 
the back Part and Ceiling of all Greenhouſes and Stoves We 
white as poſſible, ſince it is evident that the Rays of Lig 8 
are 3 reflected with much greater Force, and ſo co — 
quently the Heat is greatly increas'd, which ſhould aw 
be obſerved in Buildings of this Kind. Thi 

From hence alſo we may learn, that Countries in the Ay 
ſame Latitude may be very different in their Heat, according 55 
to their Situation in reſpect to the Sun's Rays, or accordin Boy 7. 
to the Nature of the Soil in reflecting the Rays with a great ** 
er or leſs Force: So that in preſerving Exotick Plants, by — 


Heat which they require can't be exactly determin'd fro 
the Latitude of the Places of their Growth : But the Situ 
tion of the Places muſt alſo be conſider'd, as whether th 
row on Hills, Mountains or Vallies ; and if on the Side« 

ills, which Side in reſpe&t to the Sun; with ſeveral othe 
Obſervations which ought to be made by ſuch as colles 
Plants in foreign Countries, 
I ſhall here add a Table of the Shadow of the Sur at th 
ſeveral. Seaſons of the Year, which was communicated t 
me by Mr. Timothy Sheldrach of Norwich; by which a Per 
ſon may more readily ſee what Effect Walls, Buildings, & 
have in ſhading the Ground to ſeveral Diſtances, according? 
the Sun is more or leſs elevated above the Horizon; a 
how great the Shade will be in Green-houſes as the Piers 
x or the Wall in Front is in Height below t 
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© in | Latitude 51* go' 
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Body of five 


enters every 


SURIANA. 


The Chara@ers are; 


It hath a Roſe-/ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Petals) 
which are placed in a circular Order, from whoſe Empalement 
he Pointal, which afterwards 


conſiſts of four Capſules, in which are included four 
roundiſb Seeds. | 
We know but one Species of this Plant, viz. 


SURIANA folits portulace anguſtis. Plum. Nov. Gen, Su- 
nana, with narrow Purſlain Leaves. 


This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, who diſco- 
vered it in the French Settlements in America, in Honour to 
ſeph Surian of Marſeilles, who was a very curious 


refreſhed with Water. 


ime they ſhould bg 


The firſt three Tables ſhew the Length of Shadows in 
the Summer and Winter Solftice, and in the Fernal and Au- 
a Mountain, Column, or other 
Body, whoſe perpendicular Height is one Degree; the 
Length of the Shadow from 
here ſhewn in every Degree of 
tioned times, in 
ter Meaſure than a 


hing of that Altitude is 
atitude, at the aboyve-men- 
ces and Minutes: And where a ſhor- 
ile is required, it is ſhewn in Seconds. 
The fourth Table is calculated for the Latitude of 51*' 30, 
which is pretty near that of London. This fourth Table 
news the Length of the Shadow made by any perpendicular 
Feet Altitude on a Plane, at the Time the Sun 
Sign of the Zodiack, which at a South Sun will 
be found very exact on a true Level. 


SUPERFICIES of the Ground, Cc. is the outward Part 
or Surface of it. 


SURFACE, is the bare Outſide of a Body or Superfi- 


comes the Fruit, which 


The Seeds of this Plant were brought from the Ha- 
by the late Dr. William Houftoun, who found the Plants 
growing there in great Plenty on the Shore, in moiſt Places 
where the Salt Water uſually lows, It alſo grows plentiful- 
h in ſome Parts of the Iſland of Jamaica. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown on a Hot- 
bed early in the Spring, and when the Plants are come up, 
they muſt be carefully cleaned from Weeds, and frequently 
In warm Weather the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, to admit freſh Air to 
the Plants, to prevent their drawing up too weak. When 
the Plants are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be taken up 
arefully, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled 
vith freſh light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan- 
pers-bark; obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
new Root; after which Time they muſt be duly watered 
ery Eyening in hot Weather, and they muſt have freſh 
ir admitted to them every Day in Proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, In this Hot-bed the Plants may remain till 
he Autumn, when the Nights begin to be cold, at which 
removed into the Stove, and plunged 
ito the Bark-bed. During the Winter Seaſon theſe Plants 
ult be-kept-warm, eſpecially while they are young, other- 
iſe they will not live through the Minter in this ( 
hey muſt alſo be fr uently refreſhed with Water, but it 
uſt not be given to them in large Quantities in cold Wea- 
er, for-too much Moiſture in #/inter will ſoon deſtroy them. 
heſe Plants do make but flow Progreſs the firſt Year, but 
ſter wards they will grow pretty freely, if they are not ſtunt- 


ed in Winter. They muſt be conſtantly kept in the Stove in 
this Country, and if they are plunged into the Bark- bed, 
they will make the greater Progreſs. In Summer they muſt 
have a large Share of Air, by opening the Glaſſes of the 
Stoves, and if their Leaves are covered with Filth (which 
the Plants in Stoves do often contract) they ſhould be careful- 
ly waſhed: with a Sponge, otherwiſe the Plants will not only 
appear unſightly, but it will retard their Growth. 


Theſe Plants do uſually grow about ſeven or eight Feet 


high, and as they retain their Leaves throughout the Year, 


ſo they afford an agreeable Variety amongſt other Plants in 


SYCAMORE, vide Acer Majus. 
SYMPHYTUOM : [Some derive it from cb, with, and 


pio, to grow to, becauſe this Plant is conſolidating and vul- 
neraty, and of great Uſe in cauſing Fleſh to grow again : 


Others derive it of ovppur?, to conglutinate, becauſe if the 
Leaves or Roots of this Plant are boiled with Fleſh, the Fleſh 
returns again into one Maſs ; hence it is called conſolida ma- 


Jor officinarum] Comfrey. 


The Chara#ers are; 
The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, ſhaped like a Funnel, having 


an oblong Tube, but ſhaped at the Top like a Pitcher; out of 


the Flower -cup (which is deeply cut into five lung, narrow Seg- 
ments) riſes the Pointal, attended with four Embryos, which 


121 become ſo many Seeds, in Form ſomewhat like the 
ad of a Viper, and do ripen in the Flawer-cup. 


The Species are; | 
1. SYMPHY TUM conſolida major feemina, flore albo vel pal- 


ide luteo. C. B. P. The greater Female Comfrey, with a 


white or pale-yellow Flower. 
2. SYMPHY TUM conſolida major mas, fore purpureo. C. 
B. P. The greater Male Comfrey, with a purple Flower. 
3. SYMPHYTUM majus, tuberoſa radice. C. B. P. Grea- 
ter Comfrey, with a tuberoſe Root. 


4. SYMPHYTUM minus tuberoſd radice. C. B. P. Smaller 
Comfrey, with a Tuberoſe Root. 

5. SYMPHYTUM Ecbii folio ampliore, radice rubra, fore 
luteo. Inſt. R. H. Comfrey, with a broad Vipers- bugloſs 
Leaf, a red Root, and a yellow Flower. 

6. SYMPHYTUM Echii folio ampliore, radice rubra, fore 
exalbido. Inſt. R. H. Comfrey, with a broad Vipers- bugloſs 
Leaf, a red Root, and a whitiſh Flower. 

7. SYMPHYTUM Echii folio anguſtiore, radice rubra, fore 
luteo. Inſt. R. H. Comfrey, with a narrow Vipers- bugloſs 
Leaf, a red Root, and a yellow Flower. | X 

8. SYMPHYTUM Creticum, echii folio anguſtiore, langiſſi- 
mis villis horrido, flore croceo. Tourn, Cor. Candy Comfrey, 
with a narrow Vipers-bugloſs Leaf, covered with very long 
Hairs, and a Saffron-coloured Flower. | 

25 SYMPHYTUM Orientale, echit folio ampliore, longiſſimis 
villis horrido, flore croceo. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Comfrey, with 
a broad Vipers-bugloſs Leaf, covered with long Hairs, and 
a Saffron-coloured Flower. 

10. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, echii folio, fore allo, tenuiſ- 

ſimo. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Comfrey, with a Vipers-bugloſs 
Leaf, and a very narrow white Flower. 

11. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, echii folio minore, fore nunc 
albo nunc flaveſcente, Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Comfrey, with a 
ſmaller V ipers-bugloſs Leaf, and e Flower ſometimes white, 
and at other times of a yellowiſh Colour, 


6 U 12. SYM- 


12, SYMPHYTUM Orientale olee folio, argentea, flore fla 
veſcente. Towrn. Cor. Eaſtern Comfrey, with a filvery-olive 

Leaf, and a yellowiſh Flower. | C) 

13. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, anguſtifolium, Here cœruleo. 
Teurn, Cor. Eaſtern Comfrey, with a narrow Leaf and a 
blue Flower. | * 

14. SYMPHYTUM Con/lantingpolitanum, horraginis folis & 
facie, fore albo. Tourn, Cor, Conſtantinople Comfrey, with 
the Leaf and Face of Borage, and a white Flower, 

15. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, folio ſubrotundo aſpers, flore 
cæruleo. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Comfrey, with a rough, roun- 
diſh hat and a blue Flower. _ 1 * 

16. SYMPHYTUM Orientale, folio tundo aſpero, flore 
cæruleo odoratiſſimo. Taurn. Cor. en Comfrey, with a 
rough roundiſh Leaf, and a very ſweet blue Flower. 


The firſt Sort grows wild upon the Sides of Banks and 
Rivers in divers Parts of England, where it is commonly 
gathered to ſupply the Markets for Medicinal Uſe. The 
ſecond Sort is ſometimes found wild in England, but is leſs 
common than the former; in Holland it is the only Sort I 
obſerved wild, where it grows in great Plenty on the Sides 
of the Canals almoſt every where, | 

The third Sort I never yet obſerved growing wild, but it is 
preſerved in many Gardens for Variety. bas: 

All theſe Plants may be cultivated, either by ſowing their 
Seeds in the Spring, or by parting of their Roots; the latter 
Way, being the moſt expeditious, is chiefly practiſed where 
they are planted for Uſe, The beſt Seaſon for parting their 
Roots is in Autumn, at which Time almoſt every Piece of a 
Root will grow: They ſhould be planted about eighteen In- 
ches aſunder, that they may have Room to ſpread, and will 
require no farther Care but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
for they are extreme hardy, and will grow upon almoſt any 
Soil, or in any Situation, 

The fourth Sort is pretty common in ſeveral Englip Gar- 
dens, where it is preſerved for the Sake of Variety : This 
increaſes pretty faſt by its Roots, ſo is ſeldom propagated by 
Seeds. The fifth, ſixth and ſeventh Sorts grow wild in Spain 
and Portugal, from whence their Seeds may be obtained; 
theſe have red Roots, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the A- 
danet, and are by ſome Botaniſts ranged amongſt the Ala- 
nets. 

The other Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. 7 prong te in the 
Levant, from whence he ſent their Seeds to the Royal Gar- 
den at Paris. Theſe are all of them pretty hardy Plants, ſo 
may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds on a Bed of freſh, 
undunged Earth, in the Spring of the Year, and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared from 
Weeds, and where they are too cloſe, they muſt be thinned, 
ſo as to allow them four or five Inches Diſtance from each 
other; and the following Michaelmas they may be tranſ- 
planted where they are deſigned to remain, which ſhould be 
in freſh undunged Earth, at about two Feet Diſtance from 
each other, where they may remain to flower and ſeed. 


SYRINGA ; [ſo called of ovgut, a Pipe, becauſe the 
Branches of this Shrub, the Pith being taken out, may ſerve 
for making Pipes for Syringes] The Mock-orange, vulgo. 


The Chara@ers are; 


The Flower, for the moſt part, conſiſis of five Leaves, which 
are placed circularly, and expand in form of a Roſe ; from whoſe 
Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a roun- 
aiſh Fruit, adbering to the Flawer-cup, divided into four Cells, 
which are full of ſmall Seeds. | 


The Species are; | 

1. SYRINGA alba, five Philadelbhus Athenæi. C. B. P. The 
common white Syringa or Mock-orange. 
0 2. SYRINGA flore albo pleno. C. B. P. The double white 

yringa. 

3. SYRINGA fore alle ſimplici, foliis ex luteo variegatis. 
The ſtrip'd-leafed Syringa. a 1 

4. SYRINGA nana nunsuam florens, The Dwarf Syringa. 


The firſt Sort is very common in moſt Engliſh Gardens, 
but the ſecond is not quite ſo plenty, though, indeed, it is 
a Variety ſcarce worth obſerving, ſince the Flowers are al- 
ways fingle where they are produced in Bunches ; and where 
they are produced ſingly, = are double: But this ſo rare, 
that many times upon a large Shrub there cannot be found ſix 
double Flowers. | | 

The variegated Sort is preſerved in the Gardens of ſuch as 
are curious in ſtrip'd Plants, tho? there is no great Beauty in 


/ 


naman EY A— — 
it, becauſe when the Plants are vigorous, the Stripes in the jy in 
Leaves do ſcarcely appear. | come 
The Dwarf Sort is not worth a Place in a Garden, unleſz filed 
for the Sake of Variety, ſince it never produces any Flow. hed © 
ers, | | ' * Heat 
All theſe Plants may be eaſily propagated; by taki vic 
their Syckers in Autumn, (which they porn Bd 7 Arg nD 
fully) and planting them out in a Nurſery at three Feet D;. prove 
ſtance Row from Row, and a Foot aſunder in the Rows with 
obſerving to keep the Ground between them conſtantly clear the | 
from Weeds, as alſo to dig it up every Spring to looſen it but i 
that the Roots of the Plants may more readily extend them. cially 
felves. In this Nurſery they may remain two Years, h milk. 
which Time they will be fit to tranſplant out where they — ſture 
to — — 1 ma 4 er 8 * 
or amo owering Shrubs in Clumps, obſervin ot- 
them with other Sorts of Shrubs of he ſame Gen = ber 
theſe ſeldom do grow above fix or ſeven Feet high in Englang nas, 
and the Dwarf Ert not more than three or four. - he re 
They are extreme hardy, ſo may be planted in almoſt an wher 
Soil or Situation, and will require no fatther Culture ba mode 
take off the Suckers every Vear, and cut out the dead Wood ſhoul 
as alſo to keep them clear from Weeds in Summer, and d . t 
the Ground about their Roots every Winter, which wil Air ! 
make them thrive and flower very plentifully. The Seaſon Stove 
of their lowering is in May, and in cool Seaſons they do admi 
continue in Beauty the firſt Part of June: Their Flower, in £0 
have a Scent ſomewhat like thoſe of the Orange-tree, from nagel 
whence it had the Name of Moct- orange: But if theſe are and 
placed in a cloſe Room, or are ſmelt to too cloſely, they fant 
have a ſtrong, diſagreeable Scent, and too powerful for the Store 
Ladies; but when they are in the open Air, the Scent is not = 
ſo affecting. | | the S 
Plant 

: they 

N A — wiſe 
Pots | 
1 bed of 
by 7 f in the 
TMO frANa. . 
| Pots, 
The Characters are; | ſed fre 

It hath a tubulous Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which i 

ſpread open toward the Top, and divided into ſeveral Pari; T! 
from the Bottom of the Flower ariſes the Pointal, which afir- 
wards becomes the Fruit, compoſed of two Capſules which on T, 
lengthways, and arc filled with oblong Seeds, Eoreuides with 4 | 
thin Pulp. | are þ 
Flno, 

The Species are; the F 

1. TABERNXMONT ANA Aadteſcens, citrii foliis undulati, the E 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Milky Tabernzmontana, with a wayed o Lea 
Citron Leaf, ; : 


2. TABERNXMONTANA lafeſcens, Lauri fol, fore 

albo, filiguis rotundioribus. Hout. Milky Tabernzmon- 

Fal. with a Bay Leaf, and a white Flower, and rounder 
8. 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is common in the Iſland of Jana "So 
ca, and in ſeveral other Places in the warm Parts of An | 
rica; where it riſes to the Height of fifteen or ſixteen Feet Ka 
having a ſmooth ſtrait Trunk, covered with a whitiſh Bark ik 
at the Top of the Trunk{\come out the Branches, which 7 
are irregular, and beſet with ſhining green Leaves ; fron ſubbu 
the Foot-ſtalks of theſe Leaves are produced the Flower 40 
which are yellow, and extremely ſweet-ſcented : Thek 5 
Flowers are ſucceeded by two forked Pods, in which the valid. 
Seeds are contained. This Genus of Plants is very near 0 with : 
kin to the Nerium or Oleander, and has been by ſome Bo and 
nical Writers ranged under that Head ; but the Seeds of th 6 
Genus have no Down adhering to them, as have thoſe of the valid 
Oleander: and being included in a ſoft pulpy Subſtance, Fa gold 
ther Plumier has conſtituted this Genus in Honour to Dr * 
ames Theodore, who was called Tabtrnemontanus, from - 
ittle Village in Germany, where he was born. He was ont 7, B 
of the moſt knowing Botaniſts of his Age, and publiſhed 3 yellox 


Francfort a Folio, in a long Form, in the Year 1590, " 
— are the Figures of two thouſand two hundred and fit 
nts, | 
The ſecond Sort was diſcovered at La Vera Cruz, by tit 
late Dr. William Houfloun, who ſent the Seeds into Englon 
from whence ſeveral of the Plants have been raiſed. | 
Both theſe Plants are very impatient of Cold, ſo will 19 
live in this Country, unleſs they are placed in a warm Stole 
they may be propagated by Seeds; which ſhould be ſown 1 
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in the Spring, gn 2 Hot-bed ; and when the Plants. are 
A me tp, they muſt be carefully,tranſplanted into ſmall Pots, 


led with light, rich Earth, and then plunged into a Hot- 
of Tanners- bark, being careful to ſhade them in the 


which T ime they muſt have free Air admitted to them eve- 

Day when the Weather is warm, but if the Nights ſhould 
Te cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be covered 
Fith Mats every Rn ſoon after the Sun-goes off from 
the Bed. Theſe P muſt be often refreſhed with Water, 
hut it muſt not be given to them in large Quantities elpe- 
*ally while they are young; for as they are full of a 
nilky Juice, fo they are very ſubject to rot with much Moi- 


re. | ; | 
. Plants may remain during the Lummer Seaſon in the 
flot- bod, provided the Tan is ſtirred up to renew the Heat 
when it wants, and a little new Tan added; but at Michael- 
n, When the Nights begin to be cold, the Plants ſhould 
de removed and plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, 
where, during the Winter Seaſon, they muſt be kept in a 
moderate Degree of Warmth ; and in cold Weather they 
ould have but a little Water given to them, leſt it ſhould 
ot them. As theſe Plants are too tender to live in the open 
Air in this Country, ſo they ſhould conſtantly remain in the 
cove, Where, in warm Weather, uy may have free Air 
admitted to them, by opening the Glaſſes of the Stove, but 
in cold Weather they muſt be kept warm ; with this Ma- 
gement the Plants will thrive and produce their Flowers, 
and as they are always green, ſo they will make a plea- 
ant Diverſity l other tender exotick Plants in the 


toy. N 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, during 
the Summer Seaſon; which ſhould be cut off from the old 
Plants, and laid to dry in the Stove five or ſix 2 6 before 
they are planted, that the wounded Parts may Don , other- 
wiſe they will rot. Theſe Cuttings ſhould be planted in 
Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
ted of Tanners-bark, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun 
in the Middle of the Day in hot Weather, as alſo to refreſh 
them now and then with a little Water, When the Cuttings 
have taken Root, they may be tranſplanted into ſeparate 


Pots, and treated in the ſame Manner as thoſe which are rai- 
{ed from Seeds. 3 


TAGETES; African or French Marygold, 


The Characters are; | 
The Flower is radiated, conſiling of divers Florets, which 
are plain, and cut into ſeveral Segments ; but the Diſk of the 
Finuer conſiſis of half Florets, which fland upon the Embrydo's ; 
the Flower-cup conſiſts of one Leaf, is tubulous, and incloſes 
the Embryos which afterwards become angular Seeds, with a 


a Leaf upon the Head of each, 


The Species are; a 5 

1. TaGETEs maximus rectus, flore ſimplici ex lutes pallids. 
J. B. Greateſt upright African Marygold, with a ſingle, 
pale, yellow Flower. 

2. TAGETEs maximus rectus, flore maximo multiplicato. 
J. B. Greateſt upright African Marygold, with a large 
double Flower. 

3. TAGETES maximus rectus, fore maximo multiplicato au- 
runtii colorit. Greateſt upright African Marygold, with a 
very large double Orange=-colour'd Flower. 

J. TAGETES maximus rectus, flore maximo multiplicato 
ſubburei coloris. Greateſt upright African Marygold, with 
a very large double Brimſtone-colour'd Flower. 

5. TAGETES maximus reftus, flore maximo multiplicato, 
zallide luteo oderato, Greateſt upright African Marygold, 
with a very large double Flower, of a pale, yellow Colout, 
and a ſweet Scent; 

6. TAGETES maximus rectus, F maximo multiplicato, 
pallide lutes & . fiſtubſo; Greateſt upright African Mary- 
gold, with a large, double, pale, yellow, and piped Flower, 
commonly calPd The Quilled African. | *% 

7. TaGETEs Indicus medius, flore ſimplici luted pallidd, 
J. B. Indian middle French Marygold, with a ſingle, pale, 
yellow Flower. 9 

8. TAE TES Indicus medius, flore lutes multiplicato. H. 
Z. The Middle French Marygold, with a double yellow 


lower. 


9. TaGeTes Indicus minor, ſimplici flore, ſiue Caryophil- 
lt Indicus, 


Africanus. F. B. Leſſer or Common 
French Marygold, with a ſingle Flower, call'd Indian Clove 
Gilliflower, © - * 
10. Tags Indicus minor, multiplicato flore; J. B. 
Double French Marygold, wulge, 2 N 


eat of the Day, until they have taken new Root; after 1 I 77 TacgTEs Indicus minimus, flore ſericea 
9. H. 
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11. TAGETEs Indicus, flore fimplici fiſtulsſo. H. L. Single 
French Marygold, with . Bent, 5 r 
12. TAGtTEs Indicus, flore fiſtuloſo duplicato, H. L. 
Double French Marygold, with a piped Flower. . 
hir ſutie ob- 
Z. The leaſt French Marygold, with a ſoft hairy 
Flower. 


All theſe Plants are annual, ſo muſt be propagated from 
every Spring, which may be ſown upon a moderate 
Hot-bed in March; and when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould have Plenty of freſh Air, for if they are drawn tov 
much, they will not afterward become handſome, notwith- 
ſtanding they have all poſſible Care taken of them. When 
they are about three Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed on a freſh Hot-bed, which may be arched over with 
Hoops, and covered with Mats, (for theſe Plants are hardy 
enough to be brought up without Glaſſes :) In this Bed they 
ſhould be planted about ſix Inches aſunder each Way, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 


Root; but as the Plants do acquire Strength, ſo they ſhould 


be inur'd to bear the open Air by Degrees ; and about the 


2 N of May, they ſhould be taken up, with a Ball 
of Earth to the Root of each Plant, and plac'd in a Nur- 
ſery in a warm Situation, about eighteen Inches aſunder, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root, 
and in very dry Weather the Waterings ſhould be repeated: 
In this Nurſery they may remain until their Flowers appear, 
ſo as to diſtinguiſh thoſe with double Flowers : — 2 
be taken up with a Ball of Earth to each Plant, and planted 
into the Borders of the Parterre Garden, or into Pots, for 
furniſhing the Courts, &c, where the ſeveral Varieties being 
7 1 d with other annual Plants, do afford an agreeable 
ariety. ' TP : 
Thoſe with ſingle Flowers ſhould be pull'd up, and 
thrown away as good for little, becauſe the Seeds produc'd 
from them will rarely produce double Flowers ; therefore 
great Care ſhould be taken to ſave only the Seeds of thoſe 
whoſe Flowers are very double of every kind, from which 
there will always be a good Quantity of double ones pro- 
duc'd, tho* from the very beſt Seeds there will always be 
many ſingle Flowers; but the ſmall Sorts do always produce 
a greater Number of double Flowers than the large, which 
are more apt to degenerate, | | | 
Theſe Plants have a ſtrong, diſagreeable Scent, eſpecially 
when handled ; for which Reaſon they are not fo greatly 
eſteem'd for planting near Habitations : but the Flowers of 
the ſweet-ſcented Sort being more agreeable, are moſtly co- 
veted to plant in ſmall Gardens. All theſe Sorts do begin 
to flower in May, and continue all the latter Part of the 
Year, until the Froſt prevents their Flowering : for which, 
together with the little Trouble requir'd in their Culture, 


they have greatly obtain'd in moſt Engliſb Gardens. 


TAMARINDUS; [fo call'd of Tamur, a Date, becauſe 


1 Fruit does ſomewhat reſemble a Date] The Tamarind- 
ree. 


The Characters are; | 
The Flnwer conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which are fo plac'd 


as to reſemble a papilionaceous one in ſome meaſure ; but theſe 
expand circularly : From whoſe many-leav'd Flotuer- cup riſes 
the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a flat Pod, containing 


many flat angular Seeds, ſurrounded with an acid, blackiſh 
Pulp. | 


We have but one Species of this Tree ; viz; 
TAMARINDUS, Rai: Hift, The Tamarind- Tree. 


There are ſome who imagine the Tamarind-Tree of the 
Eaft-Indies, and that of the Y/t-Indies to be different, but 
I don't remember to have ſeen them diſtinguiſh'd by any 
Botanick Author ; though, indeed, from the different Ap- 
pearance of the Pods, they ſeem very different; for the Pods 
which I have ſeen of the E4/7-Indian Sort were very long, 
and contain'd fix or ſeven Seeds in each; whereas thoſe of 
the Meſi-Indies do rarely contain more than three or four: 
but from the Plants which I have rais'd from both Sorts of 
Seeds, I can't diſtinguiſh them aſunder as yet. 

Theſe Trees do grow to à great Magnitude in their na- 
tive Countries; but in Europe they are preſerv'd as Curio- 
ſities by thoſe who are Lovers of rare Plants. oy 

They are _ propagated by ſowing their Seeds on a 
Hot-bed in the pring 3 and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be planted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd 
with light rich Earth, and plung'd into a Hot-bed of Tan- 

ners-Bark, 
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ners-Bark, to bring dem forward, obſerving to water and F. Tamnvus Americana, racemoſa, major, Plum. 
ſhade them until 4 have taken Root; — as the Earth branching American Black- briony. | | Greater hei 
in the Pots appears & , fo they muſt be water'd from time 6. TAuxus Americana, amplis foliis, ſubtus Purpure; the 
to time, and ſhould fs Air given to them in Proportion Plum. American Black-briony, with large Leaves, Which nal 
to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and the Bed in which they are purple on their Underſide, þ 
are plac'd : When the Pots in which they are planted are „ LAMNUS Americana, angurie folio. Plum, American h 
fill'd with their Roots, the Plants _ be —* * Black- briony, with a Water-melon leaf. but 
of a larger Size, which muſt be fill'd up with rich light 1 mos | | 
Earth, Ro again plung'd into the Hot-bed, giving them The firſt Sort is rarely cultivated n Vardens, but grow, Ro 
Air, as before, according to the Warmth of the Seaſon : wild under the Sides of Hedges in divers Parts of Englan 7 ſho 
But in very hot Weather the Glaſſes ſhould be ſhaded with and is there gather d for Medicinal Uſe. It may be 6g, Þ 
Mats in the Heat of the Day, otherwiſe the Sun will be propagated by ſowing the Seeds ſoon after they are ripe, . and 
too violent for them through the Glafles : Nor will the Plants der the Shelter of Buſhes, where, in the Sprmg, the Plan N de 
thrive if they are expos'd to the open Air, even in the will come up, and ſpread their Branches over the Buſh., ma 
warmeſt Seaſon, ſo that they muſt be conſtantly kept in the and ſupport themſelves, requiring no farther Care; and thr 
Bark- ſtove both inter and Summer, treating them, as hath their Roots will abide many Years in the Ground, without ' 
been directed, for the Ananas, with whoſe Culture they decaying. | in | 
will thrive excceding] - The ſecond Sort Was diſcovered by Dr. Tt in No Gr 
Theſe Plants, if rightly manag'd, will grow very faſt, Levant, from whence he ſent the Seeds to the Royal Gar- ene 
for I have had em upwards of three Feet high in one Sum- den at Paris. This is a very _ Plant, fo will thrive in des 
mer from Seed, and had one Plant which produc'd Flowers the open Air in this Country. It may be propagated b Dt 
the ſame Seaſon it was ſown ; but this was accidental, for I Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in the Autumn (ſoon after the the 
have never ſince had any of them flower, altho? I have ſeveral are ripe) on a Bed of freſh Earth, and when the Plants arg M: 
Plants of different Ages, one of which is five Years old, come up, they muſt be kept clear from Weeds, and thinne, col 
and about ſeven Feet high, with a large ſpreading Head, where they are too cloſe together, which is all the Manage. afte 
| ment they will require, till the Autwnn following, when the 
TAMARISCUS, The Tamariſk-Tree. Roots ſhould be taken up as ſoon as the Leaves decay, ang and 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain, which ſhoulg coll 
The Characters are; be near a Hedge, on which they may climb, otherwiſe the ing 
The Flowers are roſaceous, conſiſling of ſeveral Leaves, which Branches will trail on the Ground, and in wet Seaſons wil 4 
are placed orbicularly; — — = lawer-cup riſes the Poin- rot. ſha 
tal, which afterwards becomes a Pod, (ſomewhat like thoſe of The other five Sorts were diſcovered by Father Plumier in ma 
the Sallow) which opens into two Parts, and contains ſeveral America ; theſe are very common in Jamaica, and ſeveral Fat 
downy Seeds. other Places in the Veii-Indies, where the Woods have not tak 
| been cleared; but theſe are too tender to live in the open Pla 
The Species are; Air in England, ſo muſt be preſerved in Stoves, and kept in of 
1. Tamariscus Narbonenſis. Lob. Icon. The French a moderate Temperature of Warmth in the Winter Seaſon, hou 
er narrow-leav'd Tamariſk- Tree, They are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on ai 4nd 
2. TAMARISCUs Germanica, Lob. Icon, The German moderate Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when the Plant the 
Tamariſk, are come up, they ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate »*: 
ſmall Pot, filled with freſh, light Earth, and plunged into: ; 
Theſe Trees are preſery'd in the Gardens of thoſe who Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where they ſhould remain during W. 
are curious in collecting the various Kinds of Trees and the Summer Seaſon, obſerving to water them plentifully n ec 
Shrubs; but they have not much Beauty to recommend hot Weather, as alſo to admit a large Share of Air to them, W. 
them ; for their ches are produced in ſo ſtraggling a by raiſing the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed with Stones every Day. the 
manner, as not by any Art to be train'd up regularly, and In the Autumn the Branches of theſe Plants will decay to tte wil 
their Leaves are commonly thin upon the Branches, and do Root, at which Time the Pots ſhould be removed and pla- v! 
fall away in Winter; ſo that there is nothing to recommend ced in the Stove, where, during the inter Seaſon, the gre 
them but their Oddneſs. | Roots will remain in an unactive State, ſo ſhould not have * 
They may be eaſily propagated, by laying down their too much Moiſture left it rot them; in the Spring they will I I. 
t:nder Shoots in the Spring, or by planting Cuttings in an ſhoot out again, when the Pots ſhould be placed near ſome de: 
Eaſt Border at that Seaſon, which, if ſupplied with Water Support to which their Shoots may faſten, otherwiſe they ter; 
in dry Weather, will take Root in a ſhort time; but they will twine round whatever Plants do grow near them ; for Ur 
ſhould not be removed until the following Spring ; at which in the Countries of their natural Growth, they climb up c 
Time they may be either placed in a Nurſery, to be train'd the talleſt Trees to a very great Height. Theſe are Male M 
up two or three Years, or elſe into the Quarters where they and Female in different Plants, as is the common Sort. of 
are deſignꝰd to remain, obſerving to mulch their Root, and | b | 01 
water them according as the Seaſon may require, until they TANACETUM, Tanſy. | 
have taken Root ; after which, the only Culture they will to 
require, is, to prune off the ſtraggling Shoots, and keep the The Characters are; | pag 
Ground clean about them, It hath a floſculous Flower, conſiſting 75 many Florett, divi- Ki 
Theſe Plants delight in a ſandy Soil, not over-rich, and ded into ſeveral Segments, fitting on the Embryo, and contained col 
ſhould be placed amongſt Shrubs of a middling Growth; for . in a ſquamous and hemiſpherical Empalement ; the Embry Ex 
they rarely grow above 15 or 16 Feet high in England, but are afterwards becomes a Seed, not at all drwny': To theſe Nite pet 
very hardy in reſpect to Cold. | muſt be added, thick Flowers gathered into a Kind of Head. y 
1 
TAMNUs, The Black Briony. The Species are; 5 85 Sy 
[4 
2 4 „ vulgare luteum. C. B. P. Common - 
It is Make and Female in n Plants; the Flowers of 2. TANAck TUM foliis criſpis. C. B. P. Curled or Dou- b 
the Male Plant confift of one Leaf, and are Bell. ſbaped, but ble Tanſy. | ce 
theſe are barren; the Embryo's are produced on the Female 3. TanaceTum vulgare, foliis variegatis, Common ati 
Plants, which afterwards become an oval Berry, including Tanſy, with ſtriped Leaves. Mi 
roundifh Seeds : to theſe Notes ſhould be added, that theſe Plants 4. Tanactrum vulgare luteum maximum. Boerb. Ind. th 
have no Claſpers, as the White Briony hath, The largeſt common Tanſy. | m 
The ie ace 3 5. TANACETUM Africanum arboreſcens, folits lavendule, ur 
a multifido folio. H. Am. African ſhrubby Tanſy, with Leaves 2 
1. TAuxus racemoſa, flore minore lutes palleſcente. Tourn, like the multifid Lavender. 13 | bo 
The common Black Briony. 6. TANACETUM Orientale, minus. Tourn, Cor. Smaller he 
2. Tamnus Cretica, trifido folio, Taurn. Cor. Black- Eaſtern Tanſey. | | | pa 
briony of Crete, with a triſid Leaf. | 7. Tanactrum Daunricum, humilius, foliis tenuiter 4/* ke. 

3. Tamnus Americana, tubifera, radice fungi-formi. ſeftis. Amman. Tanſy of Davuria, with fine cut Leaves. | 

Plum. American Black-briony, with a Root reſembling a 8. TanaczTum, Africonum, fruticans, multiflorum, flit 
Muſhroom, ' tanaceti vulgaris decupls minoribus. Boerh. Ind. Shrubby A.- T 
4. Taunvs Americana, racemeſa, miner. Phan, Small- frican Tanſey, with many Flowers, and Leaves like the U 
er branching American Black- briony. common Sort, but ten times leſs. | 5 
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The firſt and ſecond Sorts are very common in Z gland, 
deing pramiſcuouſly, cultivated. in Gardens, for the Uſe of 
the Kitchen; but the firſt ſheuld be pr for medici- 
nal Uſe. The third Sort is a Variety of the firſt, which is 
dy ſome preſerved for the ſake of its variegated Leaves. 
The fourth Sort is very like the common in Appearance, 
but is much larger, and has leſs Scent, „ 

All theſe Sorts are eaſily propagated their creeping 
Roots, Which, if permitted to remain undiſturbed, will in a 
ſhort Time overſpread the Ground where are planted 3 
{ that the Slips ſhould be placed at leaft a Foot aſunder, 
and in particular Beds, where the Paths round them may 
de often dug, to keep their Roots within Bounds, The 
may be tranſplanted either in Spring or Autumn, and wi 
thrive.in almoſt . Soil or Situation. | 

The common Tanſy is greatly uſed in the Kitchen early 
in the Spring, at which Seaſan that which is in the open 
Ground, or eſpecially in a cold Situation, is hardly forward 
enough to cut ; ſo that where this is much wanted at that 
Seaſon, it is the beſt Way to make a gentle Hot-bed in 
December, and plant the old Roots thereon, without — 
them, and arch the Bed over with Hoops, to cover it wit 
Mats in cold Weather, by which Method the Tanſfy will 
come up in January, and be fit to cut in a ſhort Time 


after, | 

The fifth Sort was brought from the — of Good Hope, 
and is preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe who are curious in 
collecting exotick Plants. This may be propagated by plant- 
ing Cuttings or Slips _— any of the Summer Months, 
upon a Bed of light, rich Earth, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them, until they have taken Root, after which — 
may be taken up, and planted in Pots filled with light, fre 
Earth, placing them in a ſhady Situation until they have 
taken new Root, and then they may be expoſed in an open 
Place, amongſt. other exotick Plants, until the Beginning 
of October, when they muſt be removed into the Green- 
houſe, obſerving to place them in the cooleſt Part thereof, 
and as near the Windows as poſſible, that they may enjoy 
the free Air in mild Weather, otherwiſe they will draw up 
weak, and be liable to grow mouldy, and decay. 

They muſt alſo be frequently watered 3 but in very cold 
Weather they muſt not have too much Water given them at 
each Time; tho” in Summer they ſhould have it in Plenty. 
With this Management (together with obſerving to ſhift 
them into larger Pots, as they ſhall require it) the Plants 
will grow large, and produce a great Quantity of Flowers, 
which commonly appear early in the Spring, and thereby 
greatly add to the Variety of the Green-houſe. 
The ſixth Sort was diſcovered. by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant, from whence he ſent the Seeds to the Royal Gar- 
den at Paris, The ſeventh Sort was ſent to me from Pe- 
trſburgh, by Dr. Amman, who is Profeſſor of Botany in that 
Univerſity, Theſe are both very hardy Plants, ſo may be 
opagated by Seeds, or parting of their Roots, in the fame 
—_ as is practiſed for the common Sort, but the Roots 
of theſe Kinds do not creep ſo much as thoſe of the common 
dort. 

The eighth Sort was bean from the Cape of Good Hope 
to ſome curious Gardens in Holland, where it has been pro- 
pazated and been diſperſed to ſeveral Parts of Europe. This 
Kind will riſe to the Height of three or four Feet, and be- 
come ſhrubby, producing a great Number of Flowers at the 
Extremity of every Branch, early in the Springs but ſeldom 
perfects its Seeds in this Country. It may be propagated 
with great Eaſe, for every Cutting which is planted in 
Summer will take Root, provided they are ſhaded from the 
Sun, and duly watered in dry Weather : When theſe Cut- 
tings are rooted, they ſhould be tranſplanted into Pots filled 
with freſh Earth, and placed in a fhady Situation, until they 
have taken new Root, after which Time they may be pla- 
ced amongſt other hardy exotick Plants, in a ſheltered Situ- 
ation, where they may remain until October, when they 
muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, and placed where 
they may enjoy as large a Share of free Air as poſſible in 
mild Weather, otherwiſe the Shoots will draw weak and be 
unſightly, In February theſe Plants will begin to flower, 
and they will continuing flowering ſeveral Months, ſo do af- 
lord an agreeable Variety amongſt other Plants in the Green- 
bouſe ; and being hardy, in reſpect to Cold, and eaſy to pro- 
pagate, renders them worthy of a Place in every good Col- 
lection of Plants. | 


TAN or TANNERS-BARK, is the Bark of the Oak 
Tree, chopped and ground into coarſe Powder, to be uſed 
in Tanning or Drefling of Skins ; after which it is of great 
Uſe in Gardening : Firſt, by-its Fermentation, (when Jaid 


un a Body) which is always moderate, and of a long Dura- 


— —_— 


tion, which renders it of great ſervice to Hot- beds: and; 
ſecondly, after it is well rotted; it becomes excellent Manure 
for all Sorts of cold, Riff Land, upon which one Load of Tan 
is better than two of the beſt rotten Dung, and will continue 
— Jaan men 
: 6 of Tan for Hot-beds has not beth vety ma 
Years known in England, and Was 44 4 — 
Holland, where it had been lotig uſed for thoſe Purpoſes : I 
have been informed, that it was firſt uſed in England fot 
raifing Orange Trees, which is about the Beginning of King 
William's Reign; but it was diſuſed long after that, arid it 
within fifteen of fixteen Yeats paſt that it was again brou 
into Uſe, for raiſing the Pine-apple ; fince which Time it 
has yearly grown more in Uſe for Hot-beds ; and Tdoubt not 
but in a few Years it will be generally uſed for thofe Purpoſes 
wherever it can be procured eafily, a Ko 

There are commonly two or three Sorts of Tau, Which 
are ground into Powder of different Sizes, | ſome heing in 
ny groſs Pieces, and others are ground very fine; theſe ar 
different in their Effects, when laid to — for th 
ſmall Sort will heat more violently, but will loſe its Heat in 
a ſhort Time ; but the large Sort being moderate in Fer 
mentation, does continue its Heat a long Time: 80 that 
whoever makes a Hot-bed of Tan, muſt proportion à Mix- 
ture of each Sort according as they would have their 
work ; for if they intend to have a moderate Heat, and e 
ſtay a Fortnight or three Weeks, for its beginning to fer- 
ment, they ſhould uſe but very little ſmall Bar#: But where 
the Heat is wanted ſooner, there ſhould'be a larger Propor= 
tion of the ſmall Bark, a 

This Tan ſhould be taken in a Fortnight's Time after it 
comes out of the Pit, and laid up in a round Heap for a 
Week, to drain; (eſpecially if it be in Vinter or Spring, 
while the Seaſon is moiſt) after which it may be put into the 
Trench where the Hot- bed is deſigned, which ſhould be 
bricked on the Sides quite round, to prevent the Earth from 
mixing with the Bark, Theſe Trenches ſhould be propor- 
tioned to the Size of the Frames which are to cover them, 
and the Depth in the Ground, according to the Moiſture of 
the Place where they are ſituated ; for if the Ground is very 
wet, the Bed ſhould be raiſed above the Surface of the 
Ground, becauſe if ever the Water riſes into the Bark, it 
will cool it ſo much as not to be retrieved again to its formet 
Heat, without taking it out of the Trench again, and freſh 
mixing it up, ee e 

The Thickneſs which the Bark ſhould be laid in the 
Trench, muſt not be leſs than three Feet, and the Width 
ſour Feet; for where it is laid in a leſs body, it ſeldom 
heats, and if it is forced by laying hot Dung under it (as is 
ſometimes practiſed, the Heat will ſoon decay. In laying 
the Bark into the Trench, you ſhould be very careful to ſtir 
up every Part of it, that it may not ſettle in Lumps, as 

ſo to preſs it down gently ; but by no Means tread or beat 
it down too cloſe, which will prevent its heating. Then 
the Glaſſes ſhould be placed over the Bed immediately after 
it is finiſhed, which ſhould be kept cloſe' down, in order to 
draw a Heat in the Bark, and to prevent Wet from fallin 
thereon ; in a Fortnight's Time after the Bark will begin 
to heat, and when it is found of a due Temper, the Plant 
may be removed into it, : Pi 

A Hot-bed well prepared with this Taz, will continue a 
moderate Heat upwards of ſpe Months, and there being very 
little Steam ariſing from it, in comparifon to Horſe-dung, 
renders it much better for the Growth of all Sorts of Plants ; 
and when the Heat begins to decay, if the Tan be freſh ſtir- 
red up, and a little new added to it, it will heat again, and 
continue fome Months longer. The farther particular Di- 
rections for the Management of theſe Hot-beds, being al- 
ready exhibited under the Article of Hot-beds, the Reader 
is deſired to turn back to that for farther Inſtructions. | 

In the above Account TI have mentioned only two of three 
Sorts of Bark; but upon being more acquainted with it, I 
find there are ſeveral D of Fineneſs to which the Tan- 
ners do grind their Bark; and in fome Countries they only 
chop their Bart into large Pieces before they uſe it, ſo that 
the latter Sort is not proper for Hot- beds, for the Pieces 
being very large, do lie ſo hollow, as to admit the Air a- 
mongſt it, and unleſs there is a good Quantity of ſmall Bark 
mixed with it, it ſeldom ferments well, therefore where the 
ground Bark can be procured, it ſhould always be preferr'd 
to that which is chopp'd. But where no other Sort can be 
procured, there ſhould be a Quantity of Bran, Saw-duft or 
Chaff mixed with the Tan, which when well mixed, will 
cauſe it to ferment, and whenever the Heat abates, if the 
Tan is ſtirred up from the Bottom of the Bed, and ſome freſh 
Bran or Saw-duft added, it will renew the Heat of the Bark; 
for as the Pieces are large, -q — will be much longer before 

. if 
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it is confumed than the ſmall Bark, for ſo as any Sub- ſlowly, and prevent the Bed from being too hot, which ; 
Rance remains in it, there will be a Heat continued, which frequently the Caſe when the Bed is entirely made A. 
may be increaſed by freſh ſtirring of it, and adding a. little Tan. But this only to be underſtood of ſuch Hot- beds which 
new Bark, Bran or Saw-duſt, _ are deſigned to maintain tender exotick Plants; for where 
The beſt Sort of Tan for Hot-beds, is that which is they are made for raiſing of Cucumbers and Melons, the Beds 
ground of a middling Size, neither too ſmall nor too large; ſhould be entirely made of new Tan (excepting juſt about 

is will ferment moderately, and continue its Heat a long the Holes where the Plants are placed, which ſhould have 
Time. Before, the Tan is put into the Pit where the Hot- ſome old Tan, for the Plants to root in, after their Roots 
bed is deſigned, it will be proper to lay it in a round Heap, have extended thro' the Earth laid in the Holes) which ſhould 
until it begins to ferment, - eſpecially if it is in the Spring or be laid in a Heap to ferment, at leaſt a Fortnight or three 
4 in the Sammer Seaſon there is no need of this Weeks, before the Bed is made, and then it will be pr 
Precaution, becauſe at that Seaſon, the Sun thro' the Glaſſes to wait a Week, that the Bed may be in a proper Tempe- 
of the Hot- bed, will ſoon cauſe it to ferment z and where rature of Heat, before the Plants are placed into it. Thoſe 
there is ſome warm Tan left in the Pit, to mix with the Perſons who have Tan in plenty, and are willing to uſe it 
new, that will alſo cauſe it to heat ſoon, provided the new for Hot - beds, to raiſe Cucumbers and Meins, uld have 
Tan is not too wet. tdteir Plants in Baskets, ſo that they may at any Time re- 
The Thickneſs which I directed the Bark to be laid in move them into the Hot-bed, without injuring them: And 
the Hot- bed, was three Feet, and the Width at leaſt four if after they are placed in the Hot-bed, the Heat ſhould he 
Feet, but it will be much better to have the Bed fix or 
ſeven Feet wide, or more, where there is proper Conveni- 
ency for it ; becauſe when the Bed is narrow, the two out- 
fide Rows of Pots will receive little Benefit from the Heat; 
and where the Width is ſo great, two Feet and a half in 
Thickneſs will be ſufficient. For the ſame Reaſon alſo the 
Le of the Bed ſhould be in Proportion; therefore I 
— always prefer a Bed of 2 eet long, to thoſe 
which are ſhorter. There are ſome Perſons who make their 
Tan-beds much wider than what is here mentioned ; but I 
think they ſhould not be more than eight Feet wide, becauſe 
it will be very difficult to come at thoſe Plants which are 
plunged in the Middle of the Bed, without injuring thoſe 
near the Sides, but this is only for Bark-pits in Stoves ; for 
where the Hot-bed is made in Frames, it ſhould not exceed 
fix Feet and a half, which is full as wide as can be well 
reached, to water and weed the Pots which are plunged 
therein, 

There are ſome Perſons who imagine their Beds ſhould 
always be very warm, ſo are frequently ſtirring them, and 
adding aw Ton to them, and very often lay warm Horſe- 
dung under the Tan, or round the Sides of it to increaſe the 
Heat; which is not neceſſary, becauſe, unleſs it be to raiſe 
very difficult exotick Seeds, or to forward the rooting of 
Plants in Spring or Autumn, there doth not require an ex- 
traordinary Heat to the Roots of Plants, which many times 
is very prejudicial to them; for, from ſome Experiments 
which were made by a Friend of mine at Jamaica, by pla- 
cing Thermometers in the Earth at different Depths, he 
found the Heat nearly equal through the Year (excepting 
juſt at the rainy Seaſons) at three Feet below the Surface ; 
and this Heat was not greater than that of Tan when in a 
very flow Fermentation. So that when the Tan is too hot, 
it is not ſo proper for the Growth of Plants, as when the 
Warmth is moderate, which * a Proof of — Abſurdity 
which ſome People are guilty of, in ſuppoſing can pro- 
duce as good 2 of the. p hos yy or alone, as thoſe 
who have Stoves to warm the Air of the Stove, in which 
the Plants are placed; for although there is no Neceſſity of 
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too violent, they = be raiſed up for a few Days until the 
Heat is abated, which will prevent the Heat from ſcorching 
the Roots of the Plants. The Hot-beds which are made of 
Tan, if they are properly managed, are much preferable to 
thoſe made of Horſe-dung, for theſe Purpoſes ; for as the 
Heat will not be ſo violent as is that of the Horſe-dung, ſo 
the Plants will not be in ſo much Danger of being ſcorched; 
and the Heat continuing longer in theſe Het-beds, the Fruit 
will be _ forward much ſooner ; and the Plants will 
extend their Roots quite thro* the Tan, which will occaſion 
their growing ſtronger, ſo that the Fruit will be large and 
well nouriſhed. 

When the Tan which is conſumed in the Hot-beds is 
thrown out, it is a very proper Manure for ſtiff, cold Land, 
but if it is laid on hot, dry Ground, it ſhould be ſpread very 
thin, otherwiſe inſtead of mending the Land, it will increaſe 
its Heat, and render it too light. There are ſome Perſons 
who prepare their Flower-beds with rotten Tan, which from 
many Experiments I have found has proved very pernicious 
to them, eſpecially to Ranunculus's and Anemonies ; for in 
Beds thus prepared, I have loft more than half the Roots, 
and thoſe which have lived, produced very weak Flowers; 
and upon taking up their Roots the following Summer, I 
have found them ſmaller than when they were planted : 
Whereas in ſome adjoining Beds, which were prepared with 
rotten Neats-dung, the Roots have very few of them died, 
and have flow very ftrong, and made a large Increaſe; 
though they were planted at the ſame Seaſon, in the fame 
Situation, and had equal Managemet, I have alſo found that 
rotten Tan is very prejudicial to Orange Trees, therefore it 
ſhould never be mixed with the Earth, which is deſigned for 
them, nor for any other Plants which require a cool loamy 
Soil ; for nothing is more prejudicial to them than this Ma- 
nure. 

But altho' this rotten Tan is improper for Flowers, Orange 
Trees, and many other Plants in Gardens, yet it is an excel- 
lent Manure for ſtrong cold Corn-land ; and I have often been 
ſurpriſed to ſee in ſome Countries great Heaps of Tan lie ne- 


b l 8 ft glected in Tanners- yards, when the neighbouring Farmen 
2a very great Heat to their Roots, yet the circumambient Air have fetched much worſe Manure ten or fifteen Miles for 
ſhould be ſufficiently warmed in M inter, otherwiſe the Plants their Land ; whereas if they were once to try this, they 


will make no Progreſs ; ſo that inſtead of ſhewing their Fruit 
in January and February, which is their proper Seaſon, they 
do often fruit in May and Jane, and ſometimes later, and 
conſequently do not ripen till the following inter, when 
the Sun having little Power of heating the Air, the Fruit are 
good for little. It is very common to ſee the Plants, which 
are placed in Stoves, dropping their Leaves in Winter, and Leaves, which fland eref ; the luer Part being occupied by 4 
puſhing out new ones ſoon X which ſeldom remain long Number of Chives ; the Pointal, which is fixed on a long Fat: 
on the Plants before they fall; this is frequently occaſioned ftalk, riſes from the Center of the Empalement, and afterwards 
by the Bed being very warm in which they are placed, when becomes a globular fleſhy Fruit, in the Center of "which are in- 
at the ſame Time the Air of the Stove is never ſufficiently cluded many Seeds, which are ſbap'd almoſt like Kidney's, 
warmed, which is certainly a great Error ; for by the Ex- 
We have but one Species of this Plant, viz. 


periments which my Friend made with ſeveral Thermome- 
ters in Jamaica, he found that even in the cooleſt Seaſons, TAI Aa arborea triphylla, Plum. Nov. Gen. The Garlick 
Pear- Tree, vulgo. 


would prefer it to moſt other Manures yet known. 


T APIA, The Garlick Pear-Tree. 


The Characters are; 
It hath an Anomalous Flower, conſiſting of Four Petals or 


the Spirit ſeldom fell fo low as forty ees above the freez- 
ing Point, in the Night, and in the Day-time at the ſame 
Seaſons, the Spirit uſually roſe to ees above the 
freezing Point. But in the hotter Seaſons, the Spirit roſe ſo 
high, as to break the Glafſes of the common Thermometers 
when placed entirely in the Shade. 


The Name Tapia is what the Armenians call this Tree; 
ſo Father Plumier has conſtituted it as a new Genus by the 


fame Name. The Znghþb Inhabitants of America call it 


: Garlick-Pear, from the Fruit havi t of 

I» ee bode in the Stoves which are made of Tan, G 0 "__ YOu ſtrong Scen 
will rarely want renewing oftener than twice a Year, that This Tree i 3 
is in the Beginning of March, and toward the End of $ is Tree is pretty common in Jamaica, and ſevera 


other Plac I th . , ual- 
cember ; de ce of thelc Times ſhould the ry if es in the warmer Parts of America, where it uſi 


entirely taken out of the Pits; for if that which is moſt 
conſumed is thrown out (which 22 the upper Part) 
and the reft mixed with the new Tan, it will ferment again 


ly riſes to the Height of thirty or forty Feet, and ſpreads 
into many Branches, - During the dry Seaſons, theſe Trees 
are uſually deſtitute of Leaves, but when the Rains begin, 
they... thruſt out their Flowers at the Extremity of their 
N ; | 2 #4 Branches, 

I - . 


I I | 


Branches, and ſoon afte? the Leaves come out, which are of 
1 dark green Colour, and are always three together on the 
ame Footſtalk. When the Flowers fall off, the Pointal 
becomes a round Fruit, about the Size of a Tennis-ball ; 
which when ripez has a rough browniſh Rind, and a mealy 
ſweetiſn Pulp, ſomewhat like ſome of the European Pears, 
but has a ſtrong Scent of Garlick, This Fruit is often eaten 
by the Inhabitants of America, by way of Deſert, tho“ they 
not v 
butened with this Fruit, have the ſtrong Scent of Garlick 
communicated to their Fleſh, Theſe Trees generally grow 
on low moiſt Land in ſeveral Parts of America. . 
In Europe this Tree is preſerved by ſome curious Perlctis 
who cultivate tender exotick Plants, It is propagated by 
deeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring 3 and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with rich 
Farth, and then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark ; obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun every Day 
until they have taken new Root ; after which time, they muſt 
de treated in the ſame Manner as hath been directed for the 
Guanabanus ; with which Management, this Plant will 
thrive and make a Variety in the Stove, amongſt other tender 
exotic Plants. 


TARRAGON : vide Draco Herba, 


TAX Us, [fo call'd of vc, Poiſons, becauſe this Tree in 
old time was uſed in compounding Poiſons, in warm Cli- 
mates] /The Yew-tree. 


The Chara&ers are ; 


It hath amentaceous Flowers, which conſiſt of many Apices, 
fir the moſt part _ like a Muſhroom, and are barren ; but 
the Embryo*s (which are produced at remote Diflances on the 


ſame Tree) do afterwards become hollow, Bell-ſhaped Berries, 


which are full of Fuice, and include Seeds ſomewhat like Acorns, 
baving, as it were, a little Cup to each, 


The Species are; 


1. TAxus. J. B. The common Yew-tree. 
2. TAxus folio latiori, magiſque ſplendente. Boerh. Ind. 
Vew- tree, with a broader and more ſhining Leaf. 


3. Taxvs folius variegatis, H. R. Par. The Yew-tree, 
with ſtriped Leaves, 


The two firſt Sorts are often promiſcuouſly cultivated in 

Gardens, without Diſtinction; but the third is preſerved by 
ſome for the ſake of its variegated Leaves: tho* there is very 
little Beauty in them; for during the Summer Seaſon, when 
the Plants are in Vigour, the Stripes in the Leaves are hardly 
to be perceived; but in Vinter they are more obvious; how- 
ever, the Stripe being rather a Blemiſh than any real Beauty, 
it is hardly worth preſerving. 
There is hardly any Sort of ever-green Tree which has 
been ſo generally cultivated in the Engliſßʒ Gardens, upon the 
account of its being ſo tonſile, as to be with Eaſe reduced 
into any Shape the Owner pleaſed ; and it may be too often 
ſeen, eſpecially in old Gardens, what a wretched Taſte of 
Gardening did generally prevail, from the Monſtrous Figures 
of Beaſts, &c. we find theſe Trees reduced into; but of late 
this Taſte has been juſtly exploded by many Perſons of ſupe- 
rior Judgment: for what could be more abſurd than the for- 
mer Methods of planting Gardens? where, in the Part next 
the Habitation, were crowded a large Quantity of theſe and 
other Sorts of ever-green Trees, all of which were ſheer'd 
into ſome trite Figure or other; which, beſides the obſtruct- 
ing the Proſpe& from the Houſe, occaſion'd an annual Ex- 
pence, to render the Trees difagreeable. For there never 
was a Perſon, who had conſider'd the Beauty of a Tree in its 
natural Growth, with all its Branches diffuſed on every Side, 
qut muſt acknowledge ſuch a Tree infinitely more beautiful 
than any of thoſe ſhorn Figures, ſo much ſtudied by Perſons 
of agroveling Imagination. 

The only Uſe I would recommend this Tree for in Gar- 
ens, is to form Hedges for the Defence of Exotick Plants, for 
which Purpoſe it is the moſt proper of any Tree in Being: 
the Leaves being ſmall, the Branches are produced very cloſely 
together, and if carefully ſhorn, they may be retider'd ſo cloſe, 
% fo break the Winds better than any other ſort of Fence 
Whatever, becauſe they will not be reverberated, as againſt 

alls, Pales, and other cloſe Fences, and ſo conſequently 
ve much to be preferr'd for ſuch Purpoſes. | 
| Theſe Trees may be eaſily propagated by ſowing their Ber- 
nes in Autumn, as ſoon as the are ripe, (without clearing 
them from the Pulp which furrounds them, as hath been 
requently directed) upon a Bed of freſh undung'd Soil, cover- 


Weeds; 


tempting. The Swine, which are ſometimes 
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ing dem over about half an Inch thick with the ſane 
In the 1 255 -- 4 op carefully Eledr'd from 
| e n prove it will be to re- 
freſh the Bed with Water now n, which eil ptomote 
the Growth of the Seeds, many of which will come up the 
ſame Spring, but others will remain in the Ground until the 
Autumn or Spring following; but where the Seeds are pre- 
ſerved above Ground till Spring before they are ſown, the 
—_— never "ng up þ the Year after ; ſo that by ſow- 
ing the Seeds as ſoon as are ripe, there is many ti 
whole Year faved; 4 Fn 3 

Theſe Plants, when they come up, ſhould be conſtant- 
ly clear'd from Weeds, which, if permitted to gtow amongſt 
them; would cauſe their Bottoms to be naked, and many 
_ 47 the Plants, when they continue long undi- 

rb d. 

In this Bed the Plants may remain two Years ; after 
which, in the Spring of the Year, there ſhould be a 1 * of 
freſh undung'd Soil prepared, into which the Plants ſhould 
be removed the Beginning of April, placing them in Beds a- 


bout four or five Feet wide, 7 them in Rows about a 


Foot aſunder, and ſix Inches Diſtance from each other in the 
Rows; obſerving to lay à little Mulch upon the Surface of 
the Ground abput their Roots, as alſo to water them in * 
Weather until they have taken Root, after which they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds 
in Summer, and to trim them actording to the Purpoſe fot 
which they are deſign'd. | 
In theſe Beds they may remain two br three Years, ac- 
cording as they have grown, when they ſhould be again re- 
moved into a Nurſery, placing them in Rows at three Feet 
Diftance, and the Plants eighteen Inches aſurider in the Rows, 
obſerving to do it in the Spring, as was before directed, and 
continue to trim them in the Sumner Seaſon, accotding to 
the Deſign for which they were intended ; and after they 
have continued three or four Years in this Nurſety, they may 
be tranſplanted where they are to remain ; always obſerving 
to remove them in the Spring. 
, Theſe Trees are very flow in growing ; but yet thete are 
many very large Trees upon ſome barren cold Soils, in divers 
Parts of England: the timber of theſe Trees is greatly e- 
ſteem'd for many Uſes, 


TELEPHIOIDES, Baftard Otpine. 
The Charactert are; 


It hath a Roſe-ſhap'd Flauier, con ing of ſeveral Petak, 
which are * laced in a 4 * from whoſe 
Empalement riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes 4 
roundiſh Fruit, divided into fix Cells, each containing a ſingle 
Seed of the ſame Form with the Cell, 


The Species are ; 


t. TeiepHioipes Græcum, humifuſum, fore albo. Tourn; 
Cor. Low trailing Greek Baſtard Orpine, with a white 
Flower, Ss ; 
2. TELEPHIOIDES Americanum, erectum, folio ovali ſub- 
tus glauco, flore herbaceo. Upright American Baſtard Orpine, 
with an oval Leaf, which is of a Sea-green underneath, an 
an herbaceous Flower, | 

3. TELeemoIDEs Americanum, arboreſcens, fruftu par- 
vo, foliis acuminatis. Houſt, Tree-like American Baſtard 
Orpine, with a ſmall Fruit and pointed Leaves. 

4. TELrEPHIoIDEs Americanum, arboreſcens foliis latit, 
ubrotundis, & ow incanis, fructu maximo. Houfl, Tree- 
ike American Ba Orpine, with broad roundiſh Leaves, 
which are hoary 3 and the largeſt Fruit. 
5. TxtEPHIoIDEs Americanum, arboreſcens, folits lati- 
oribus ſubrotundis, u majore, ex longo pcdiculo penduls, 
Houfl. American Tree-like Baſtard Orpine, with broader 
282 Leaves, and a larger Fruit hanging on long Foot- 

alks. 


The firſt Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in Greece ; 
who conſtituted this Genus, giving it this Name from the 
Similitude there is between this Plant and the true Orpine of 
Imperdtus, There is a low trailing Plant, which ſeldom 
continues more than two Years; it is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the Spring on a Bed of freſh Earth, 
where they are deſigned to remain; and when the Plants are 


come up, they ſhould be thinned where they are too cloſe, 


leaving them about ſix Inches aſunder ; after this, they muſt 
conſtantly be kept clear from Weeds; in Jul the Plants 
will begin to flower, which are always produced behind the 
Leaves; and toward the latter End of Augu/? the Seeds will 
begin to ripen, and if they are not gathered as ſooti as ripe, 
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the Pods will open and ſcatter them on the Ground, ſo that 
if they are — ook'd after two or three times a Week, moſt 
of the Seeds will be drap'd 3 but the Plants will come up 
from. theſe ſelf-ſown Seeds, and if they are kept: clear from 
Weeds they will require no other Culture. . 
The ſecond Sort grows ace in Barbadoes, Jamaica, 
and ſeveral other Places in the Fo Indies, where the Seeds 
ſcatter vg rag in Ae * in the Earth * 
is brou om thence, ts frequently come up, eſ- 
bas if it be put on a Hot- bed, by. which Method this 
Plant was firſt brought into Europe. e 
about two Feet high, and the Stem appears woody, but it 
ſeldom continues thro' the inter, eſpecially if it has produ- 


ced Seeds; ſo that I believe it to be annual; for the Plants 
which ariſe in the Spring, flower about Midſummer, and tbe 


Seeds ſoon after ripen ; ſo that if they are not frequently look'd 
after, they are ſoon ſcattered ; but the Seeds which fall into 
the Pots which are near the Plants, will come up the follow- 
ing Spring; ſo that when once the Plant is obtained, and 

rmitted to ſhed its Seeds, there will be little Danger of 

. it, provided it is allowed a Place in the Hot - bed or the 
Stove, for it is too tender to thrive in the open Air in this 
Country. | | 

The third Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Hoyfloun, at 

La Vera Cruz, from whence he ſent the Seeds to England, 
This Sort riſes to the Height of eight or ten Feet, having a 
woody Stem ; the Leaves are branched into many Wings, 
and the Flowers which are ſmall and of a whitiſh green Co- 
lour, grow on the Under-fide of the Leaves, and are ſucceed- 
ed by ſmall Fruit, which hath not as yet ripened in England. 
The Leaves of this Plant fall off in inter, and new ones 
come out the Per Spring, ſo that for near four Months, 
the Plants are intirely deſtitute of Leaves. 

The fourth and eh Sorts were diſcovered by the late Dr. 
FHouſtoun at Ly ; where they grow to the Height of 
twelve or fourteen Feet. The Leaves of theſe Kinds are 
broad, and come out alternately on the Branches. The 
Fruit of the fifth Sort is about the Size of a ſmall Nut, and 
is produced on the under-fide of the Leaves, hanging on very 
long Foot-ſtalks; The Fruit of the fourth Sort is as large as 
Wallnuts, and hath hard woody Coverings or Shells, There 
are but few of theſe Seeds which come to Maturity in the 
Countries of their Growth ; for I have examined many of 
the Fruit of both Kinds, and have not found one in forty 
of them which had perfect Seeds in them; fo that whoever 
collects their Seeds abroad, ſhould throw them into Water, 
and take ſuch of them only, as fink to the Bottom, for thoſe 
which ſwim on the Surface of the Water, ſeldom have any 
Kernels in them, 

Theſe three Sorts are propagated by Seeds, (which muſt be 
rocured from the Countries of their natural Growth, for 
they do not produce any Seeds in England) which ſhould be 
ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring, and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted in ſeparate 
ſmall Pots, filled with light freſh Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark ; being careful 
to ſhade them from the Sun every Day, until they have taken 
new Root ; after which time they ſhould have freſh Air ad- 
mitted to them every Day, by raifing the Glaſſes of the Hot- 
bed in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon ; and they 
muſt be frequently watered in hot Weather. In this Bed the 
Plants may remain till Michaelmas, when the Nights begin to 
be cold, at which time they ſhould be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed ; where, during the 
Winter Seaſon, they muft be kept very warm, otherwiſe 
they will not live in this Country. en the third Sort 


drops its Leaves, it ſhould be watered ſparingly, for if it hath 


too much Moiſture during the time it is deſtitute of Leaves, 
it very. often periſhes. The fourth and fifth Kinds keep 
their Leaves throughout the Year ; fo theſe will require to be 
frequently refreſhed with Water, eſpecially if the Air of the 
Stove is kept warm. As theſe Pants are too tender to thrive 
in the open Air in this Country, even in the warmeſt Seaſon 
of the Year, ſo they ſhould be conſtantly kept in the Stove, 
and if they. are continued in the Bark-bed, it will. greatly 
promote their Growth. But in Summer, when the Weather 
is warm, they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air admitted 
to them, by opening the Glaſſes of the Stove ; and if their 
Leaves ſhould contract any Filth, they muſt be waſhed, o- 
therwiſe it will retard the Growth of the Plants. When the 
Plants have filled the ſmall Pots with their Roots, they ſhould 
be. ſhifted into Pots a little larger, which ſhould be filled 
with freſh light Earth; obſerving whenever the Plants are 
ſhifted to trim their Roots; and if their Leaves ſhould flag 
after being removed, it will be proper to ſhade them from 
the Sun for a few Days, until they have taken new Root, 
With this Management the Plants will thrive very faft, and 


afford an agreeable 
exotic Plants. 


| 'TELEPHIUM, Orpine, or Live-long. © 


his Sort grows erect, . 


and 
new Roots; and in June they ſhould be inured to bear the 


in three Years will produce their Flowers, whe 
Farc ee 


The Oaracters are; | 
It hath a Raſe- ap d Flower comſiſti 
placed orbiculary; wn of whoſe N 
the Pointal, which nr becomes a tbree- corner 
of one Cell, 


The Species are; at, 
1. TETETHIuA Diaſcoridis Imger. The true Orpine of 
Dioſcorides, according to Imperatus. 

2. TIZTIETHIun Americanum, portulace folio. Inf. . 
H. American Orpine, with a Purſlain- leaf. 

3- TELEPHIUM maritimum, ſedi folio, flere rubelh, | 
R. H. Maritime Orpine, with a Houſeleek-leaf, and ; 
red F N | 

4. TELEPHIUM maritimum, ſedi folio, flore allo. J 
R. H. Maritime Orpine, 9 He we 
white Flower, 


The firſt Sort is a Native of /taly, Spain, and the ſouthern 
Parts of France, from whence the Seeds have been procur- 
ed by ſome Perſons who are curious in Botany ; who pre- 
ſerve it in their Gardens for the Sake of Variety. It is a 
low Plant, whoſe Branches trail on the Ground ; the Leaves 
are ſmall and roundiſh, of a glaucous Colour, and of a pret- 
ty thick Conſiſtence. The Flowers are ſmall, and of a 
whitiſh green Colour ; ſo that the whole Plant makes but 
an ordinary Appearance, 

This Sort may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 


ſown early in the Spring, on a Bed of freſh light Earth, in 


an open Situation; and when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave them fix or 1 — 
aſunder, and they muſt be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds; 
for if theſe are permitted to grow, they will ſoon overbeat 
the Plants, and deſtroy them. In June they will begin to 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Auguſt; when they 
muſt be carefully watched to gather the Seeds, otherwiſe 
they will ſoon be ſcattered abroad; and if the Ground is nat 
diſturbed, the Plants will come up in Plenty, and require 
no other Care, than to keep them clear from Weeds, 
The ſccond Sort is a Native of America, from whence 
the Seeds have been brought to ſeveral curious Gardens in 
Europe. This a tender Plant, ſo the Seeds ſhould be ſown 
on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot, filled with light freſh undunged Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark ; obſery- 
ing to ſhade them from the Sun in the middle of the Day 
for a little time, if the Weather ſhould prove hot, until 
they have taken new Root; after which time they ſhould 
have free Air admitted to them every Day, in Proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon ; and in hot Weather they muſt 
be frequently refreſhed with Water; but as the Leaves and 
Branches are ſucculent, ſo they ſhould not bave too much 
Moiſture, leſt it rot them. In Juhthe Plants will begin to 
flower, and in 2 the Seeds will ripen, and the Plant 
will periſh ſoon after, for they are annual; ſo that if the 
Plants are not brought forward early enough in the Spring, 
they will not produce good Seeds in this Country. 
The third Sort was br from the Cape of Gaed * 
where it grows in great Plenty near the Sea Side. The 
fourth Sort is a Variety of the third, only differing in the 
Colour of its Flower. "Theſe Sorts may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a moderate Hot-bed in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, they may be 
tranſplanted on another moderate Hot-bed, to forward their 
Growth; and when they are pretty ſtrong, they ſhould be 
each planted into a ſeparate Pot filled with freſh Earth, 
laced on a gentle Hot-bed, to forward their making 


open Air by Degrees, into which they anay be removed and 
P ced in a warm Situation, amongſt Ficeides's and other 
ucculent Plants, which are Natives of the ſame Country 3 
where they may remain till Q#eber, when they ſhould be 
removed into an airy GlaG-caſe, where they may be treated 
in the ſame Manner as hath been directed for the Hicoudes's; 
with which Management theſe Plants will thrive very well. 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which 
may be taken from the old Plants during any of the Summer 


Months, and ſhould be laid to dry for a few Jays 2 
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are planted, in the ſame. Manner av is practiſed, ſor againſt a good Wall upon a dry Soil; for much Wet about 


2 ſucculent Plants; then they may be planted in 4 Bed 
of light Earth, where they will ſoon take Root, and may 
e planted after warde in, Pots, and treated as the ſeedling 
Plants. . - \ od ws | a 9T5 
TEREBINTHUS, The Turpentine-Tree, | 
The CharaBers are; | 1 
i Male and Female in eren Plants ; the Flowers of 
Male have no Petals, but 05 of a. Number of Stamina 
with Chroes 3 the Embryos tubich are produced on the Female 
urs do afterwards become an Oval Fruit with a hard Shell, 
hang ene er Two oblong Kernel: to theſe Notes muſi be add- 
4, the Leaves are pennated, or wing'd,, which are produced 
þ Pairs, oppoſite, and end in a ſingle Lobe. & AT 


7 


* 


The Speciet are; eee, l 
i TsREBINTHVs vulgaris. C. B. P. The common 


" TEREBINTHVUS Indica Theophrafti, Piſtachia Biaſcori- 
. Lab, Adv, The Fitachia-tree: uulgo, ** 
| TEREBINTHUS peregrina, fructu majore, piſtachiis fi- 
„i, eduli. C. B. P. Foreign Turpentine-tree, with a 
ger eatable Fruit, like the Piſtachia- nut. : 
„ TEREBINTHUS peregrina, fructu minore & roeruleo, 
a5. C. B, F. F oreign urpentine-tree, with a ſmaller 
ue eatable Fruit. 1454 @* AT TTY 
5, TEREBINTHUS, ſeu piftachia trifolia. Inſt. R. H. 
The three leav'd Turpentine or Piſtachia-tree, 1 
6, TEREBINTHVUs Cappadocica. H. R. Par, The Tur- 
xatine-tree of Cappadocia. 1 * 
J. TEREBINTH ys Americana, piflachie fruttu non eduli. 
Mum. American Turpentine-tree, with a Fruit like the 
Machia-nut, which is not eatable. | : 
3. TEREBINTHUS major, betulæ cortice, fruttu triangu- 
li, Shan. Cat. The greater Turpentine-tree, with a Bark 
ite the Birch- tree, and a triangular Fruit, commonly call- 


uin the l- Indies the Bitch-tree, 5 


The firſt and fecond Sorts of theſe Trees are vety common 
nfeveral Iſlands of the Archipelago, from whence there are an- 


7 wally great Quantities of the Piſfachia Nuts brought into 
had, which do eaſily riſe if ſown on a Hot-bed in the 


ring ; ſo that the Trees of this Kind are much more com- 
mon in England than are thoſe of the firſt Sort, whoſe Fruit 
xe rarely brought over freſh : beſides, the Shells of theſe 
Nuts are much harder than thoſe of the Piſlachia, ſo that 
may times the Plants do not come up until the ſecond. 
Year, which may alſo have contributed to the preſent Scar- 
city of the Plants in England. * : 
he Seeds (or Nuts) of both theſe Trees ſhould be ſown in 

Pots fill'd with freſh light Earth, and plung'd into a mode- 
nte Hot-bed, obſerving to refreſh the Earth with Water 
kequently, as it may have Occaſion ; and when the Plants 
* come up, (Which thoſe of the Piſſachia will do in 
k Weeks after ſowing) they ſhould be inured to bear the 
gen Air by degrees, into which they muſt be removed the 
kinning of June, placing them where they may be ſcreen'd 
fom the Violence of the Winds; in which Situation they 
my remain until Oober, when they ſhould be removed 
ther into a common Hot-bed Frame, or elſe into a Green- 
ouſe, where they may be defended from hard Froſt, but 
fould have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather 
ul muſt be frequently refreſh'd with Water. | 

In March following theſe Plants ſhould be removed, and 
ach planted in a ſeparate Pot, fild with freſh light Earth, 
ud as the Spring advances, ſo they ſhould be again remov- 
u into the open Air, and placed among other Exotick 
Pants, obſerving to water them frequently in dry Weather ; 
ud when their Roots are confined by the Smallneſs of the 
Pots, they muſt be ſhifted, being careful not to break the 
larth off from their Roots, which will greatly injure them, 
uleſs it be done before the Plants begin to ſhoot in the 
Gring ; for at that Seaſon they may be tranſplanted with as 
much Safety as any other deciduous Trees, 
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a In this Manner theſe Plants ſhould be treated for three or 
bur Years, while young; after which Time the P;/achia's 
; u de planted. into the full Ground, obſerving to, place 
+ dem in a warm Situation, and ary ole where they will 
d adure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, as may 
* te ſeen by a very large Tree of this Kind, now growing in 
1, ie Gardens of the Earl of Peterborough, at Parſons-Green 
h WW Fubam, which produces abundance of Fruit, without 
r u manner of Care. Nor do I believe, but that the com- 
re Won N would endure the Cold of our Climate, 
y lf after 


* * 


able. Theſe Trees may be 


e Plants have acquired Strength, they are planted 


the Roots of, theſe Trees in WYinter, is very often the Oc- 
caſion of their rotting, whereby the Trees are deftroy'd. 
The third, fourth and fifth Sorts grow in the eaſtern 
Countries, Where their Fruit is eaten, but they ate at pre- 
ſent very rare in Europe. The ſixth Sort was originally 
brought from Cappadocia; the Fruit me this Sort is not eat- 
as the two firſt and 
ſhould be treated in the ſame as thoſe afterwards, 
for they are equally hardy, ſo will thrive in the open Air; 
if they are planted in a warm Situation. I ſaw young 
Plants of all theſe Kinds, in the Garden of the late Dr: 
Boer haaue nxar Leyden, which were growing in the full 
Ground, and had refiſted the Winters Cold very well * 
Ihe ſeventh and eighth Sorts grow plentifully in the Iſland 
of Jamaica, and in ſeveral other Places in the Mete Indies; 
where the fiſth Sort js called the He- Doctor or Bear- tree, 
and the eighth Sort is called the Birch-tree. Theſe Trees 
grow to the Height of thirty or forty Feet in the Places of 
their natural Growth, and have very large Trunks: The 
ſeyenth Sort produces ſmall purple Flowers, at the Extre- 
mity of the Branches, which generally appear before the 
Leaves come out; for the Trees are deſtitute of their Leav 
a conſiderable Time. From the Trunk and Branches o 
this Tree, there iſſues out a Balſam of the Conſiſtence and 
Smell of Turpentine, which is greatly uſed by the Inhabi- 
tants to heal green Wounds. nn er 
The eighth Sort produces ſmall purple Flowers at the Ex- 
tremity of the Branches, which do generally precede the 
Leaves, like the other Sort; for the Leaves of this Tree 
fall off in Nowember ; and in February they put out new 
ones. The Trunk and Branches of this Tree being wound- 
ed, there flows out a liquid Balſam, which the Inhabitants 
call Haggum, and make uſe of it to vomit or purge in chroni- 
cal Diſeaſes z the uſual Doſe is a Quarter of an Outite for a 
ſtrong Man, which is given in a Glaſs of Water, and will 
certainly vomit in a Quarter of an Hour after taking, with- 
out making the Perſon ſick, or cauſing any Uneaſineſs: 
The Inhabitants of Jamaica confidently affirm, that when 
the wild Hogs are wounded, they will repair to theſe Trees; 
and rub againſt the Trunks till the Balſam flows out ; wheri 
they rub. their wounded Part on the Balſam, which cures 
them; which occaſioned their calling it the Hleg-Doctor- 
tree. 8 
Theſe Trees may be propagated either by Seeds, or Cutt- 
ings; but the Sceds will not retain their growing Quality 
long, therefore they ſhould be put into a Box of Earth ſoon 
after they are ripe, and when the Plants are come up, and 
have obtained Strength; they may be brought to England; 
but there ſhould. be great Care taken of them in their Paſ: 
ſage, that they are not injured by ſalt. Water; nor ſhould 
they have much freſh Water given to them, eſpecially as 
_ came into a cooler Climate; for too much Moiſture 
will ſoon deſtroy them. In like manner alſo ſhould the 
Cuttings of theſe Trees be managed; for they ſhould be 
planted in Tubs of Earth, and kept in the Country until 
they are well rooted ; for if they are ſent over before they 
have taken good. Root, they ſeldom come good to Englund. 
When theſe arrive, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into 
ſeparate Pots, filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged in- 
to a moderate Hot bed of Tanners-bark ; obſerving. if the 
Seaſon is very warm, to ſhade them from the Sun in the 
Heat of. the Day, and refreſh” them every bther Day with 
Water, but do not give it to them in great Quantities, leſt it 
rot their tender Roots. When the Plants have taken good 
Root, and recovered the Injuries they received in their Paſ- 
ſage, they may be treated in the ſame Manner as is practiſ- 
ed for other tender exotic Plants, keeping them conſtantly 
in the Bark- ſtove; for they are too tender to live in the open 


Air in this Country. During the Winter Seaſon, when th 


are deſtitute of Leaves, they ſhould have but little Water; 
but in the Summer, when the Weather is warm, they may 


have frequent Refreſhings, and a good Share of Air ſhbul 


be admitted to them. at that Seaſon. With this Manage- 
ment the Plants will thrive, and afford an agreeable Varie- 
ty in the Stove, amongſt other Plants of the fame Country. 
| | H. | 


- TERGIFOETUS PLANTS, are ſuch 4s beat their 


Seeds on the Back- ſides of their Leaves. 


© TERRASSES: A Terraft is d mall Bank of Earth, raiſed 


and trimm'd according to Line and Level, for the proper Ele- 
vation of any Perſon that walks round a Garden, that he may 
have a better Proſpect of all that lies round him; and the 

Elevations are fo neceſſary; that thoſe Gardens that have 
them not, are deficient, 5 to b 
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ſhould be red into the Bark - bed in the Stove; whe 
ſhould —2 flower and perfect cen Need iy they 
The Flowers of the firſt and ſecond Sorts are of a 
deep blue Colour, and if put in Water and macerated, wil 
dye the Water almoſt as blue as Indige. The ſecond Sor: 
nd a having very double Flowers, makes a fine Appearance when 
above it is in flower ; fo is worthy of a Place in good Gar. 
iſpofed, den, where there is Conveniency for bringing m to Per- 
There are ſeveral Kinds of Terraſs Walks : fection. For as they are very tender, fo if they are not 
1, The Great Trrraſt, which lies next to the Houſe, brought forward early in the Spring, and carefully treat. 
2, The ßide or Middle Terreſs, which » commonly cut A afterward, they will not pe their Seeds in this 
above el of the Parterre, Lawn, &. | vountry, A Ange © | 
3. an of s which encompaſs a Garden. The third Sort differs from the firſt only in the C6lour of 
4. Theſe Terraſſes which lie under one another, being the Flower, ſo may be admitted for the ſake of Variety, cho 
Tut ut of à large Hill ; and theſe are different one from ano- the Flowers are not near ſb beautiful. | 
ther, in ſome reſpect or other, | The fourth Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. han 
As ta the Breadth of Side Torraſſes, this is uſually decid- own in Jamaica, from whence he ſent. the Seeds to E- 
by its Cotreſpondence with ſome Pavilion or ſome little land. This is an abiding Plant, which rarely produces any 
ettce of Building; but moſt of all by the Quantity of Stuff Flowers in this Country; for from ſeveral of theſe Plants, 


| T E 
Whes Terrgfe: are tightly ſituated, 
naments 10 fuck Gardens as have chem, 
rity and Nr when the 
beautibed with ame and 
Sometimes under them are made Vaul 
Caſcades of Water, with an Order of 


t many Statues in Niches ; and on the Copin 
ae fot V and Flower-pots, orderly and K 


- 
* 


that is to ſpare for thoſe Purpoſes. which have been raiſed in the Phyſic-garden, there has but 
The Side Terraſi of a Garden ought not to be lefs than one of them produced any Flowers as yet, and that not myce 
twenty Feet, and but ſeldom wider than forty. than three Flowers, tho? it has remained ſeveral Year, 


As for the Height of a Terraſs, ſome allow it to be but 
Feet high, but others more or leſs according to their TERRENE, Earthy, or compoſed of Earth. 
ancies ; but the moſt exact Perſons never allow above three 4 
cet and a half; and in a fmall Garden, and a narrow Ter- TERRESTRIAL, Earthy, or that belongs to Earth, 
raſs Walk, three Feet, and ſometimes two Feet and a half | | 
bigh, are ſufficient for a Terraſs eighteen Feet wide; and TETRAGONOCARPOS. 
Feet nine Inches is ſufficient for a Terraſs of twenty T 
Feet wide 3 but when the Garden is proportionably large, he Characters are; RT 
and the Terraſs is thirty or forty Feet wide, then it muſt be #44 hath an apetalous Flower, whoſe Empalement is divided 
at leaſt three Feet, or three Feet and a half high. into four Parts ; in the Middle of the Flower riſes the Pointal, 
The nobleſt Terraſi is very deficient without Shade ; for which afterwards becomes a Fruit, having four Wings, or Cor- 
which Elm Trees are very proper: For no Seat can be ſaid vert, and four Celk ; in each of which is contained one Seed. 
to be complete, where there is not an immediate Shade al- The ; | 
moſt 2s ſoan 2s out of the Houſe and therefore theſe ſhady Species are: 
rees 


ſhould be detached from the Body and Wings of the r. TETRACONOSARTOS Africana, fruticant, foliis In- 
th 


gis & anguftis. H. Amſt. African ſhrubby Te oc 
errafſes ſhould be planted rather with Elm or good with long, narrow Leaves. UIgOnOcarpe 
Oak, than with Yew or Holly, that muſt be always clip- 2. TzTRAaGonocarPos Africana, folio. portulace long: 


Edifice, 

Ti 

ping. fore herbaceo. Boerb. Ind. Alt, African Tetragonocarpo 
Diſtance of the Elms acroſs, will be about twenty with a long Purſlain Leaf, and an herbaceous Flower, 
Feet, and they may be planted thirty Feet aſunder in 

es. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty common in the Ei 


. Gardens, where there are Collections of rare Plants, This 
TERNATEA. may be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be cut of 
Tha Cntr an. from the t a few Days before they are planted, that the 


Part where ＋ - cut may be healed, otherwiſe they 


will rot; for the Leaves and Stalks of this Plant are very 
dard almaſt bides the Keel and the Wings ; the Pointal after- full of Moiſture. The beſt Time to plant theſe Cuttings s 
wards becomes a Ped, which opens two Ways, and is filled with 


in Jus that they may. have Time to make good Roots be- 
Kidney-ſbaped Seeds, To theſe Notes ſhould be added, that the fore Winter. 


It bath a papiliaaacra (or Pea-bloom) Flower, whoſe Stan- 


- Theſe Cuttings may be planted on a Bed of 
Leaves are winged, and are terminated by an odd Lobe. freſh Earth; and if the Cuttings are ſhaded from the Sun in 
The 5 . the Heat of the Day, it will be of Service to them. The 
Species are ; tmould be frequently refreſhed with Water; but they muf 
1. TERXATEA flore fomplici, carruleo. Acad. Reg. Scien, not have it in too great Plenty, for that will rot them, | 
Ternatea, with a ſingle blue Flower. about fix Weeks 25 


a r Planting, the Cuttings will be ſuf- 
2. TERNATEA flore ple, carrulcse. Kad. Reg. Scien. ciently rooted to tranſplant ; therefore they ſhould be take 
Ternatea, with a double blue Flower. up, and planted into Pots, filled with light, freſh, undung 
 3- TERNATEA flere femplici albids. Acad. Reg. Scien. ed Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation, until they have 
n angle white 1 lower. _ | Hof —— new E ; after which Time they may be placed 
| A Americang, per exnis, cœruleo. with other hardy exotick Plants, in a ſhelter d Situation, where 
American perennial Ternatea, with a blue Flower. * _y _ till 2 Middle or latter End of vow ; 
ö | 2 at hi ime they Id be removed into the Green- 
The Name which Dr. Tournefort has given to this Ge- houſe, and placed where may enjoy as much free Air a 
nus of Plants is, from the Place whence theſe Plants were poſſible in mild Weather ; for they only require to be pro- 
&rſ brought, which is one of the Aolucca Iflands, called tected from the Froſt, being pretty hardy. with reſpect to 
1 1 Fo gs Cold ; but they ſhould not have too much Moiſture in #in- 


. ter. If theſe Plants are planted in the full Ground in the 
periſh foon after they have perſected their Seeds. But the Summer Seaſon, they wi grow prodigiouſly rank and large, 
fourth Sort will abide ſeveral Years, provided the Plants are ag they alſo will if they are permitted ta root into the Ground, 
placed in 2 warm Stove, They are all of them tender Plants; through the Holes at the Bottom of the Pots ; therefore the 
fo their Seeds ſhould be Own on a Hot-bed early in the Pots ſhould be fr uently removed to preyent it; for when 
Tring and when ants they grow too freely, their Leaves will be very full of Moi. 
lg ſture * together 2 Weight of * Lab whic 
2 are $ uced at the Extremity of the hes, W. 
1 ; obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun, until wejgh the nches. upon the Ground, and render the Plants 
oy taken new Root, often refreſh them With ly. The Plants of this Kind commonly gro, 
ater. As theſe Plants ng; 
they ſhould have Sti 
twane round, that 
1 by may > 
E ] 
will draw 
as to — Pan 
out, and (aftes | 


This 


— 
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This Plant may alſo be propagated by Seeds; which 
be ſown on a warm Border of light freſh Earth, 
ſometimes they will remain a whole Year before the Plants 
therefore; when they do not come u 
Borders ſhould not be diſturbed, but 


up about four Inches high; they ſhould be taken up 
planted in Pots, (and treated in the ſame Manner as hath 
been directed for the — ſer if they are ſuffered to grow 
in the Border till they are large, they will not tranſplant ſo 
well, nor will they make ſo handſome Plants. SING 74 

The ſecond Sort is leſs common in the Zngh/h Gardens 
than the former; but in ſome of the Gardens in Holland it is 
in great Plenty. This may be treated in the ſame Manner 
x the firſt Sort, and is equally hardy; | 


TETRAPETALOUS FLOWER, is ohe which is 
compoſed of only four ſingle Flower-leaves, called Pztala, 


TEUCRIUM, takes its Name of King Teucer, who 


was the firſt the Antients, who brought this Plant 
into Uſe} Tree Germander. 


The CharaMters are 3 | 
The Flnuer-cup is divided into five Parts at the Top, bat is 
of the Bell-ſhaped Kind ; the Flower has no Galea or Creft, 
but inflead thereof, the Stamina occupy thi upper Part ; the 
Beard, or lower Lip, is cut into five Parts, the middle Seg- 


ment being 17 4 is hollmwed like a Spoon ; in the Centre of 


the Flower riſes the Pointal, attended by four Embryo's, which 
afterwards become ſo many Seeds, fhut up in a Husk, which was 
before the Flower -cup : To theſe Notes ſhould be added, the Flow- 
irs are produced from the Wings of the Leaves, 


The Species ate; 

1. Txuckiun multis. J. B. Common Tree German- 
der. 0 | 

2. Teuckium Bæticum. Cluſ. Hi. Spaniſh Tree Ger- 
mander. ä 

3. Tzucrivm Beticum, calice campanulats, folio elegant- 
ter 5 Boerb, Ind. Spaniſh Tree Germander, with a 
tri eaf. | 

A Tzvcrxiuvm Hiſpanicum, latiore folio. Inft. R. H. Spa- 
niſh Tree Germander, with a broader Leaf. | 

5. TEUCRIUM ſupinum, perenne, foliis lacimiatis. Inſt, R. 
H. Low perennial Germander, with jagged Leaves. 

6. Truck ſupinum, amuum, Lufitanicum, folits latt- 
ziatis, Infl. R. H. Low annual Portugal Germander, with 
jagged Leaves, ; f ; It 

7. TEUCRIUM frat cent, flechadis Arabice folio & facie, 
Tourn, Cor, Shrubby Germander, with the Leaf and Face 
of Arabian Stzchas. | 

8. Tevcrium Orientale, latifolium, lariniatum flore par- 
vw. Tourn, Cor. Broad jagged-leafed Eaſtern Germander, 
with a ſmall Flower. | ; 3 

9. Tevcrrum Orientale, anguſtifolium, laciniatum, fore 
magno, ſuave-rubente. Tourn. Cor. Narrow jagged-leafed 
Eaſtern Germander, with a large ſoft-red Flower. 

10. Texucrxium Orientale, anguftifolium, laciniatum, flere 
magno, ſubeeerulee. Tourn. Cor. Narrow jagged-leafed Ea- 
fern Germander, with a large blue Flower. | 

11, TxUCcRIUM 8 ſupinum, humilius, verbe! 
tenuifoliæ foliic. Jeſſieu. trailing Spaniſh Germander, with 
Leaves like the narrow-leafed Vervain. 

12. TevcrIUM Creticum, oderatum, fore purpureo. H. 
R, Par. Sweet Germander of Crete, with a purple Flower. 

13. TevcrIuM Anericanum, hakeacabos & alopecuroides. 
Plum. Cat. American Tree Germander, like the Winter- 
Cherry and Fox-tail. | 

14. Tevcrivum Americanum, chamedryos folio, flore albo, 
Houft. American Tree Germander, with a common Ger- 
mander Leaf, and a white Flower. | 


The firſt Sort here mentioned was formerly preſeryed in 
Green-houſes with great Care ; but of late Years it hath 
been planted out into the open Air, and is found hardy enough 
to endure the Cold of our ſevereſt Winters without Shelter, 
* it be planted wo OI gh 2 

is may be propagated by planting Cuttings in pring, 
on a Bed of freth light Earth, obſerving to ſhade und water 
them until they have taken Root, after which they will re- 
quire no farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds 
until the following Spring, when they may be tranſplanted 
out into the Places where they are to remain, being careful 
in moving them not to ſhake off all the Earth from their 
Roots, as alſo to water them until they have taken freſh 
Root; after which the ouly Care they require, is to keep 


the Ground clean — true off fvch Se 
as are ill ſituated, whereby their Heads will appear more 


| The Svjb Sort is Wiiderer thin the fornier, though that 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters, if lanted on 
a dry Soil, and in a warm Situation; but in a fevere hard 

Froſt it is often deſtroyed ; for which Reaſon the Plants arb 

enerally preſerved in Pots, and removed into the Green- 


uſe in Winter, This is propagated in the ſame Manner as 
the former, | 


The Sort with ſtriped Leaves is lefs comthoni than the 

in, and is valued by thoſe that delight in variegated Plant. 
his is ſomewhat tenderer than the plain Sort, but may 
be propagated and preſerved in the ſame Manner, only ob- 
ſerving to place it in a warmer Part of the Green-houſe in 


great Beauty in theſe Plants ; but they 


There is no very 


are preſerved, for the ſake of Variety, by thoſe who are curi- 
ous in collecting the various Kinds of en Plants. 


The fourth Sort is very like to the Bene Tree-get- 


mander, from which it differs in the Leayes broader; 
the Shoots er, and the young Shoots being whiter, 
This Sort may be propagated by Cuttings; which may be 


planted during any of the Summer Months, in a Bed of 
Earth; obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun until th 
have taken Root, as alſo to refreſh them frequently . with 
Water, When the Cuttings are well tooted, they ſhould 
be carefully tranſplanted, ſome of them into Pots, that they 
may be ſhelter'd in Winter, and others on a warm dry Bor- 
der, where they will endure the Cold of our ordinary in- 
ters very well, without any Covering. Theſe Plants, which 
are — to live in the open Air, muſt be planted on 2 
dry rubbiſhy Soil, in which they will grow more ſtunted, fo 
will reſiſt the Froſt much better, than when they grow in 
a rich Soil, which cauſes them to be more luxuriant. Thoſe 
Plants which are planted in Pots ſhould be ſheltered under 
a Hot-bed Frame in Winter ; whete they may have a - 
er ſhare of Air than in a Green-houſe ; fot the Glaſſes 
ſhould not be put over them in mild Weather, theſe Planta 
ng to be protected from ſevere Froſt, _ 
he ſeventh and twelfth Sorts are alſo ſhrubby Plants; 
which may be propagated, and treated in the fame Manner 
as hath been directed for the ſirſt; with which Management 
theſe will thrive very well; and may be allowed to have a 
Place in the Garden, for the Sake of Variety. | 
The fifth Sort is « low trailing Plant, which puts out 
Roots from the Joints of the Stalks, whereby it may eaſily be 
. as alſo from the Seeds, which require no far- 
ther Care, than to ſow them on a Bed of freſh Earth, in an 
open Situation ; and when the Plants ate come up; they 
muft be kept clear from Weeds; and where they are too 
cloſe, ſome of them ſhould be drawn out to give Room fort 
the others to grow, This Sort will ripen Seeds very well in 
this Country; and, if planted in 2 warm Situation, will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well. 
The ſixth, eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh Sorts are 
annual Plants, of humble Growth. Thefe are propagated 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of freſh Earth in 
ch, and when the Plants ate come up, they muſt be 
thinned where w Ar too cloſe, and kept clear from Weeds, 
which is all the Culture they require ; for as they are Plants 
which make no great Figure in a Garden, fo they are not 
cultivated in great Plenty; a few Plants of each Sort, for 
the Sake of Variety, is as many as any curious Perſon com- 
monly keeps. Theſe Plants will drop their Seeds, and the 
Plants will come up from the felf-fown Seeds; full as 
if not better, than when they are fown by Hand, ſo may be 
he thirteenth Sort was diſcevered by Father Pn, in 
the French Settlements in Ameries ; and the fourteenth was 
diſcovered by the late Dr. Haaſſaus, at the Havennah ; from 
whence he he the Seeds to ZFngknd. Theſe are both 
very tender Plants, fo muſt be preſerved in a Stove, other- 
wiſe they will not live thro* the inter in this Country. 
They may be by Seeds, which ſhould be Own on 
a moderate Hot-bed in the Sprine ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be each into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot, filled with freſh light Earth, and then plunged 
into = moderate Hot-bed Tanners-bark, and thaded 
from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, until they have taken 
new Root; after which Time they have a large Share 
of free Air admitted to them in warm Weather, and muſt 
be plentifully watered. When theſe Plants are brought for- 
ward early in the Spring, forme of them will produce their 
Flowers the fame Seaſon, but they rarely produce ripe 
Seeds the firſt Year ; fo the Plants hould be removed into 
the Stove at Aﬀedarbner, and during the ute Seaton, 
mould 
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ſhould have à moderate Share of Heat, and will require to be 
frequently refreſhed with Water ; but it muſt not be given 
to them in large Quantities when the Weather is cold, for 
that will often occaſion their Leaves 7 Theſe Plants, 
which are preſeryed thro' the Winter, will flower early the 
following Spring, and produce good Seeds ; and the old 
Plants may be preſerved three or four Years, if they are 
conſtantly kept in a Stove, pe View 


THALICTRUM, [this Name is ancient, and written 


in a two-fold Manner; in the Manuſcripts 9=Xiydpor and 


dax lo, but now it has obtain'd the Name of Thali&rum a- 


ms all the Moderns, of dh, to grow green © It was an- 
ciently uſed at Weddings : or becauſe of its green Leaves a- 
dorning Gardens, it is alſo call'd vie, i. e. becauſe ſome 
Botaniſts have claſs'd this Plant with Rues] Meadow Rue, 


The Characters are; | . * 
The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves placed orbicularl, 
which expand in - 4 oſe, inthe Middle 0 which ariſe 
numerous Cluſlers of Chives, encompaſſing the Pointal, which 
afterwards becomes a Fruit, in which are collected, as in a 
ttle Head, the Capſules, which are ſometimes wing'd, and 
ſometimes without 
part oblong. 
The Species are; | 
1. THALICTRUM Alpinum, aquilegie folits, florum flamini- 
bus purpuraſcentibus. Tourn. Alpine Meadow Rue, with 
Columbine Leaves, and the Chives of the Flower of a pur- 
pliſh Colour, commonly call'd the Feather'd Columbine. 
2. THALICTRUM: Alpinum majus, aquilegiee folits, florum 
flaminibus albis, caule viridi. Tourn, Greater Alpine Meadow 
Rue, with Columbine Leaves, white Chives to the Flowers, 


and a Stalk, 

3. ——— Canadenſe, caule purpuraſcente, agui- 
kgie folits, forum flaminibus albis. Tourn, Canada Meadow 
Rue, with a iſh Stalk, Columbine Leaves, and white 
Chives to the Flower. | 

4. THALICTRUM Americanum minus. Park, Tbeat. Leſ- 
ſer American Meadow Rue. PI * 2 BA 

5. THALICTRUM majus, filigus anguloſa aut firiatd. 
C. B. P. Greater Meadow-rue, with an angular — 


Fed. 

6. THALICTRUM pratenſe, majus, Monſpelienſum, foliis 
rugoſis. H. R. Par, Greater Montpelier Meadow-rue, with 
rough Leaves. | 

7. THALICTRUM majus, non firiatum. C. B. P. Greater 
ſmooth Meadow-rue. | 

8. THALICTRUM majus, flavum, flaminibus luteis, vel glau- 
co folio. C. B. P. Greater yellow Meadow-rue, with yel- 
low Chives, and a Sea green Leaf. : 

9. THALICTRUM magnum, flore lutes odorato. Vir. Luſit. 
Great Meadow-rue, with a yellow ſweet, Flower. 

10. THALICTRUM minus, aſphodel: radice, parus flore. 
Int. R. H. Smaller Meadow-rue, with an Aſphodel-root, 
and a ſmall Flower, | | 

11. THALICTRUM minus, aſphodeli radice, magno flore. 
Int. R. H. Smaller Meadow-rue, with an Aſphodel-root, 
and a Flower. 

12. THALICTRUM minus. C. B. P. Smaller Meadow- 
rue. | . 

13. THALICTRUM pratenſe, anguſtifolium. C. B. P. Nar- 
row-leav'd Meadow-rue. 

4- THALICTRUM pratenſe, angu/tiſſimo falio. C. B. P. 
T be narroweſt leav d ow-rue. - 1 856 

15. THALICTRUM min, alterum, Pariſienſium,  falits 
craſſtoribus & lucidis. H. R. Par. Another ſmall ow- 
rue of Paris, with thicker ſhining Leaves. | 

16. THALICTRUM minimum, frrtidiſſimum. C. B. P. 
The leaſt and moſt ſtinking Meadow- rue. 

17. THALICTRUM montanum, mim, folis latioribus, 
Raij Syn, Small Mountain Meadow-rue, with broader 

ves. | ' BEE 

18. THALICTRUM minimum, montanum, atro-rubens, foliis 
ſplendentibus, Ray Syn. Smalleſt Mountain Meadow-ruc, 
with blackiſh-red ſhining Leaves. 5 


The four firſt are all the Sorts which I have obſerved to be 
cultivated/in the Flower-Gardens for their Beauty. They 
are commonly known by the Name of Feather'd or Spaniſh 
Columbine among the Gardeners, which Names, :I' ſuppoſe, 
they received from the 5imilitude that the Leaves of this 
Plant bear to thoſe of Columbine, tho' their Flowers are 

nts are opagated parting t ir Roots ; 
beſt Time for this Work is in September, when their Leaves 


ings, each containing one Seed, for the moſt 


begin to decay, that they may take freſh Root before the 
Froſt comes on to prevent them. They ſhouid alſo be plane. 
ed in a freſh light Soil, and have a ſhady Situation, in which 
they will thrive exceedingly 3 tho they may be planter.in 
almoſt any Soil or Situation, provided it be not too hot and 
dry. Theſe Roots ſhould not be parted or removed oftner 
than every other Vear; but if | they are permitted to ſtand 
three Years, they will flower much ſtronget for it. ar. 
- They may alſo. be propagated by ſowing their Seeds on an 
Eaſt Border, ſoon after they are ripe, obſerving to keep the 
Ground clear from Weeds; and the following Spring the 
Plants will come up, when they ſhould be frequently refreſti'q 
with\Water, and conſtantly kept clean from Weeds: the 
Autumn following they may be planted out into Nurſery. 
beds, about five or fix Inches aſunder, where, they may re- 


main until they have Strength enough to flower, when t 


ſhould be removed into the Borders of the FlowersGardes! 
placing them in the middle Line among Plants of lat 
Growth, allowing them Room, otherwiſe they will ſpread 
i are near them. 
Theſe Plants flower from the inning of to the 

inning of June, and if the — 5 they 
will continue in Beauty a long time: this, together with 
their being hardy Plants, which require little Culture, ren- 
ders them worthy of a Place in every good: Flower-Garden ; 
and their Flowers are very proper to intermix with others, 
for Baſons to adorn Halls, Chimnies, c. in the Summer 
time. f 6 

The fifth Sort grows plentifully in moiſt Meadows, in di- 
verſe Parts of England: The fixth Sort is found growin 
wild about Newmarket, and on chalky Grounds in ſeye 
Parts of England. The ſeventeenth and eighteenth. Sorts, 
grow wild on the rocky Mountains of Hales, from whence 
they have been tranſplanted into ſome curious Gardens, 
where they are preſerved for the ſake of Variety. 

The other Sorts are not Natives of England, yet they are 
equally hardy with the former, ſo will thrive in the open Air 
very well, Moſt of theſe Plants have creeping Roots, by 
which they ſpread very far, and may be eaſily propagated 3 
but they ſhould not be planted amongſt other better Plants, 
becauſe theſe will overbear and deſtroy them. Theſe Plants 
ſhould be planted in a moiſt Soil, otherwiſe they will not 
flower very ſtrong. The beſt time to tranſplant them, is 
about 4 that they may be well rooted before the 
dry Weather comes on in the Spring. 10 „ 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth Sorts, are tall Plants, ſo may be planted amongſt 
other Plants of the ſame Growth, which delight in a moiſt 
Soil, in ſome obſcure Part of the Garden, where better 
things will not. thrive ; in which Places theſe will thrive and 
flower, and maintain themſelves. without any other Care, 
but to keep them clear from very large Weeds, which would 
overbear and deſtroy them. 

The other Sorts are of humble Growth, ſome of them 
ſeldom riſing above ſix Inches high, and the others not more 
than a Foot; ſo theſe may be planted in ſhady Borders with 
other hardy Plants, where thy will thrive very well, pro- 
vided they are watered in d eather, and will abide ſeve- 
ral Years, All theſe Sorts do flower in May and June, and 
their Seeds are ripe toward the end of Augu/?.. But as theſe 
do propagate ſo faſt by their Roots, ſo they are rarely raiſed 
from Seeds, which is a more tedious Method, for it is com- 
monly three Y ears before the ſeedling Plants produce their 


Flowers ſo ſtrong as the old ones, 


THAPSIA, [ſo call'd of the Ifland Thap/us, where it 
grew in Plenty] Scorching Fennel, or Deadly Carrot. 
r 
I hath an umbellated Roſe: ap Flwer, conſiſting of five 
Petals, which are 7 832 1 the 
Empalement, which afterwards become a Fruit, — .of 
two long furrowed Seeds, which have a large leafy Border. 

The Species are; | | a 2 & 2 5 
1. TaarsiA maxima, latiſimo folio, C. B. P. The great - 
eſt Scorching-fennel, with a very broad Leaf. 

2. THAPSIA latifoha,' villeſa. « C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
bairy Scorching-fennel. ' 2 95 | 
3. TrAPSIA folis Libanotidis, fatidifſma. C. B. P. The 
— ſtinking Scorching- fennel, with Herb · Frankincenſe- 

aves. i j $0119 554 57 Les 2 Jin 7 
4. [THAPSIA apii folip, Lufuanica, fetidiſſima, flere allo. 
Iasi. R. H. The moſt ſtinking {ar Scorching-feancl, 
with a, Smallage-leaf, and a white Flower. 
5. THAP8LA temuiore. folio, Apula. Inſt, R. H. Apulian 
Scorching- fennel, with a narrow Lea. 

| 6. THAPSIA 
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6. THAPSIA, five Turbith Garganicum, ſemine latiſſimo. 
B. Scorching-fennel, with very broad Seeds, Whoſe 


oots were ſuppoſed to be the Purbith. 7 
J. THAPSIA 2 lucida, Thalidtri aut Carate faho; 
fire albo. Boce. Mu | | 
Alps, with a Meadow-rue or Carrot-leaf, and a white Flow- 


* THAPSIA Thaliftri folio, Luſitania, villoſa. In. R. 


H. Hairy Portugal Scorching-fennel, with a Meadow-rue- 
f. | 
gs THAPSIA Orientalis, Anethi folio, ſemine eleganter 
;renato, Tourn, Cor, Eaſtern Scorching-tennel, with a 
Dill-leaf, and Seed beautifully notched, 
10. THAPSIA Orientalis, aquatica, Angelice folio. Tourn. 
ci. Eaſtern Water Scorching-fennel, with an Angelica- 


11. THarsa Cretica, Thalifri folio, villaſa, ſeminum 
ali purpuro-violaceis, Tourn. Cor. Hairy Scorching-fennel 
of Gram, with a Meadow-rue-leaf, and Seeds with purple 
Violet Borders. 

12. THAPRa Carote folio, C. B. P. Scorching-fennel, 
with a Carrot - leaf. 


The firſt Sort grows plentifully in ſeveral Parts of Spain, 


and on the Pyrenees, where the Inhabitants ſometimes uſe 


the Roots in Medicine ; but it purges upwards and down- 
wards, with ſo much Violence, that it frequently puts thoſe 
who take it in great Hazard of their Lives. 

The ſixth Sort, whoſe Roots have by ſome Botaniſts been 
ſuppoſed to be the Turbith of the Shops, grows on the Coaſt 
of Africa; from whence the Seeds have been brought into 
ſeveral curious Gardens in Europe, where the Plant is pre- 
ſerved by thoſe who delight in Botany. 

The twelfth Sort is mentioned in the Catalogue of Plants 
inſerted in the College Diſpenſatory, but is rarely uſed in 
Medicine ; for it is of ſuch an acrid burning Quality, that 
it is very dangerous to take inwardly ; but outwardly applicd, 
it takes off Blemiſhes and Scabs from the Skin. 

All theſe Plants are very hardy with reſpect to Cold, ſo 
that they will thrive in the open Air in this Country ; but 
they ſhould have a loamy Soil, and in dry Weather ſhould 
be watered, otherwiſe their Flowers will fall off, without 
producing good Seeds, Theſe Plants are only propagated by 
Seed, which ſhould be ſown in Autumn; for if they are kept 
our of the Ground till Spring, they often miſcary ; or if they 
do grow, they commonly lie in the Earth a whole Year be- 
fore the Plants come up ; whereas thoſe Seeds which are 
fown in Autumn, generally grow the following Spring. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown in Drills, in the Place where they are de- 
figned to remain; the Drills ſhould be at leaſt two Feet 
aſunder, becauſe the Plants ſpread their Leaves very wide. 
When the Plants come up in the Spring, they muſt be care- 
fully clear'd from Weeds; and where they are too cloſe to- 
gether, ſome of them ſhould be drawn out, to give Room for 
the others to grow; but at this time yy need not be left 
more than two or three Inches apart. For the firſt Year 
the Plants ariſe from Seeds, they make but flow Progreſs ; 
ſo the Autumn following, the remaining Part of the ts 
may be taken up, leaving thoſe which are deſigned to re- 
main, about eighteen Inches aſunder; and thoſe Plants which 
are taken up, may be tranſplanted into another Bed, if they 
are wanted, After the firſt Year theſe Plants will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds; and 
every Spring, juſt before the Plants begin to puſh out new 
Leaves, the Ground ſhould be carefully dug between the 
Plants to looſen it ; but the Roots muſt not be injured, left 
it ſhould cauſe them to decay. The Plants being thus ma- 
naged, will continue ſeveral Years, and produce Flowers 
and Seeds annually, from which new Plants may be raiſed, 


THERMOMETER, [@«p4yerep, of dern, Heat, and 
wrpiv to meaſure] An Inſtrument ſhewing, or rather mea- 
luring, the Increaſe and Decreaſe of the Heat and Cold of 

e Air, | | 

Of which there are various Kinds; the ConſtruRions, 
Deſects, Theories, &c, whereof are as follow. , 


if. Shining Scorching-fennel of the 


The Conflruttion of a Thertnometet depending on the Rare. 


Faction of the Air. 


$ 


In the Tube A F, to which i 
faſten'd a Glaſs Ball A C, is put a 
Quantity of common Water, mix'd 
with Aqua Regia, to prevent its 
freezing; and the Mixture ting'd 
with a Solution of Vitriol, to give 
it a Greenneſs. In filling the Tube, 
Care is taken that there be ſo much 
Air left in the Ball and Tube; as 
that when at its greateſt Condenſa- 
tion, in the Middle of Winter, it 
may juſt fill the Ball; and yet in 
its greateſt Rarefation in Summer; 
may not drive all the Liquor but of 
the Tube. To the other Extreme 
of the Tube is faſten'd another 
Glaſs Ball, EF, open to the Air at 
, Oneach Side the Tube is ap- 
plied the Scale BD, divided into 
any Number of equal Parts, 
Now, as the ambient Air becomes 
warmer, the Air in the Ball and the 
Top of the Tube expanding, will 
drive the Liquor into the lower 
Ball, and conſequently its Surface 
will deſcend ; on the contraty, as 
_ 2 grows colder, that 
in the ming condenſed, the 
Liquor will aſcend, : gs 
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The Conflruttion of the Mercurial Thermometer. 


In the ſame Manner, wy with the ſame Caution as before, 
put a little Quantity of Mercury, not exceeding the Bigneſs 
of a Pea, into a Tube BC; thus bent with Wreaths, that 
taking up the leſs Height, it may be the more manageable, 
and leſs liable to Harm; divide this Tube into any Number 
of equal Parts, to ſerve for a Scale. 


2 


mn. 


Here the Approaches of the Mercury towards the Ball A 
will ſhew the Increaſes of the Degree ea 
ſon is the ſame as in the former. _ 7 

But both theſe Inftruments are defeRive in this; that 
they are liable to be ated on by a double Cauſe : for not on- 
ly a Decreaſe of Heat, but alſo an Increaſe of Weight of the 
Atmoſphere, will make the Liquor riſe in the one, and the 
2 * 3 ” — contrary, either an In- 
creaſe of Heat, or e ight of the A 
will make it deſcend. 128 WO 
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There being ſome Inconveniences 
attending the Thermometers juſt de- 
ſcribed, another has been attempted, 
that ſhould meaſure Heat and Cold 
by the Rar DIE and Condenſation 
of Spirits of Wine, tho* that be vaſt- 
ly leſs than that of Air, and conſe- 
quently the Alterations in the Air 
likely to be much leſs. ſenſible. 

The Structure of this Thermometer 
is this : On ſome little Pieces of Tur- 
merick is pour'd a Quantity of Spirit 
of Wine, which hereby receives a 
red Tincture; this being done, the 
Spirit of Wine is filtrated again thro" 
a brown Paper, that the coarſer Par- 
ticles of the Root may be ſeparated 
therefrom : with the E NN 82 
ed and prepared, the a 8 
Ball with a Tube; 444 that all the 
Spirit may not deſcend in Minter into 

Ball, it is convenient to put the 
Ball into a Lump of Snow mix'd with 
Salt; or, if the Inſtrument be to be 
made in Summer, into Spring Water, 
impregnated with Saltpetre ; and that 
the condenſed Spirit may ſhew how 
far it will retire in the extremeſt 
Cold. 

If it be ſtill at too great a Diſtance 
from the Ball, Part of it is to be ta- 
ken out; and that the Tube may not 
be much longer than needs, it is con- 
venient to immerge the Ball, fill'd 
with its Spirit, in boiling Water, and 
to mark the fartheſt Point to which 
the Spirit then riſes. 

At this Point the Tube is to be hermetically ſeal'd by the 
Flame of a Lamp, and at the Sides is to be added a Scale, 
as in the former Thermom 


ters. | 

Now the Spirit of Wine rarefying and condenſing very 
conſiderably, as the Heat of the ambient Air increafes, the 
Spirit will dilate, and conſequently will aſcend in the Tube; 
and as the Heat decreaſes, the Spirit will deſcend, and the 
Degree or Quantity of Aſcent and Deſcent will be ſeen in 
the Scale. 

Yet as the Ratio of Yeſterday's Heat to Ta-day's is not 
hereby diſcover'd, this Inſtrument is not ſtrictly a Thermo- 
meter any more than the former, 

Here it is to be obferv'd ; 

1. That as the natural Gravity of the Liquor makes it 
tend downwards, ſo it reſiſts its Aſcent out of the Ball into 
the Tube, and that the more, as it riſes higher ; for which 
Reaſon it were beſt to have the Tube horizontal. 

2. Since there muft of Neceffity be ſome Air left in the 
void Part of the Tube over the Liquor, that Air, by its E- 
lafticity, will tend downwards, and of conſequence will re- 
ſiſt the Riſe of the Liquor, and be compreſs'd by it as it does 
riſe ; its Elaſticity therefore is thus increaſed. 

3. Since it is found by Experience, that a leſs Degree of 
Heat is communicated. more eaſily to the Spirit of Wine in 
the Ball than a greater, the Rarefactions of the Spirit of 
Wine are not proportionable to their 12 Cauſes; eſ- 
pecially a greater Degree of Heat finds more Liquor in the 
Tube than a leſs does, to which, notwithſtanding, the Heat 
may be more eaſily cammunicated than to that ting in 


On theſe Aceounts, this laſt Thermometer, call'd the Ha- 
remine Thermometer, (becauſe contrived by the Arademifts del 
Cimento) tho it is that which is in common Uſe, is far from 
being an accurate Meaſure of Heat, &c. To which ma 

de added, what Dr. Hadiy obſerves in the Phils/aphical Tf 
actions, That he has learn'd from thoſe that have kept Spi- 
rit of Wine long, that it loſes Part of its expanſive Force in 
Courſe of Time. 

Various Authors have propoſed various Methods for find- 
ihg a fix'd Point or Degree of Heat and Cold, from which 
to account for the other Degrees, and adjuſt the Scale; fo 
that Obſervations made at the ſame or different Times, in 
different Places, may be compared together. 

Some note the Place the Liquor is at in Winter, when 
Water begins to freeze ; and again that in Summer, when 
Butter placed near the Ball of the Thermometer melts: the 
intermediate Space they divide into two equal Parts ; the 
middle Point whereof anſwers in their Graduation to tem- 
perate Heat; and each Moiety they ſubdivide into ten De- 


ces, adding four other equal Degrees on each of the two 

eme? \ | bed Wo 

But this Method ſuppoſes the ſame of Heat'a 
Cold to anſwer to the freezing of all wane of the > 
ing of all Butter, as alſo that all Thermometers receive the 
ſame Impreſſions from the ſame Degree of Heat : all which 
are contrary to Experience. , 

' Others advife, That the Ball of the Thermometer be put 
into a Quantity of Snow and Saut, and the Point the Liquor 
is at to be noted; and that thence the Thermometer he re- 
moved into a deep Cave or Cellar, whither no external Air 
reaches, ſo that the Liquor receiving the Action of the tem- 
perate Air, may ſhew the — of temperate Heat. And 
laſtly, they divide the intermediate Space into fifteen or more 
equal Parts, which they continue beyond each Extreme: 
but this Method is liable to the like Inconvenience with 
the former. a 

Dr. Halley aſſumes that for a fix'd Degree of Heat, where 
Spirits of Wine begin to boil; but there is Reaſon to ſuſ- 
ſpect this too, of being precarious: tho* after him, M. 
Amontons retains the Degree of Heat, anfwering to boiling 
Water, for the graduating his Mercurial Thermometer, But 
as the different ſpecifick Gravities of Water argue a differ- 
ent Maſs and Texture, it is highly probable, that Heat of 


all boiling Waters is not the ſame ; fo that the Point is yet 
undetermin'd, 


THERMOSCOPE, [of e., Heat, and oxcmw, I view] 
An Inftrument deſign'd to ſhew the Changes happening in 
the Air, with reſpect to Heat and Cold. 

The Name of Thermoſcope is indifferently uſed with that 
of Thermometer : however, there is ſome Difference in the 
literal Import of the Words; the firſt ſignifying an Inſtru- 
ment that ſhews or exhibits the Changes of Heat, &c. to 
the Eye; and the latter, an Inftrument that meaſures thoſe 
Changes : on which Foundation the Thermometer ſhould be 
a more accurate Thermoſcope. 

This Difference the excellent Molſus taking hold of, de- 
ſcribes all the Thermometers in Uſe as Thermoſcopes ; ſhewing, 
that none of them do properly meafure the Changes of Heat, 
= and that none of them do more than indicate the 
ame. 

Tho? their different Heights, Yeſterday and To-day, fhew 
a Difference of Heat; yet fince they don't diſcover the Ra- 
tio of Yeſterday's Heat to To-day's, they are not ſtrictiy 
r - n 

The Ada Erud. Lip/. es a 0 uatin 
the common e 82 that the une nal” Diriſan, 
thereof ſhall correſpond to equal Degrees of Heat; where- 
by the Ratio of To-day's Heat to Yeſterday's will be mea- 
ſared, and conſequently the Thermoſcope improv'd into a 


Thermometer. 
The Method is thus: | 

Take a flender Tube about four Palms long, with a Ball 
faſten'd to the fame ; pour into it Spirit of Wine, enough juſt 
to fill the Ball, when ſurrounded with Ice, and not a Drop 
over: in this State ſeal the Orifice of the Tube hermetical- 
2. and provide fix Veſſels, each capable of containing a 

ound of Water, and ſomewhat over; and into the 25 
pour eleven Ounces of warm Water, into the ſecond ten 
Ounces, into the third nine, c. 

This done, immerge the Thermometer into the firſt Veſſel, 
and pour into it one Ounce of hot Water, obſerving how 
high the Spirit riſes in the Tube, and noting the Point with 
an Unit ; then remove the Thermometer into the fecond Vel- 
fel, into which are "ork; two Ounces of hot Water, and 
note the Place the = riſes to with two: by thus pro- 
ceeding, till the whole Pound of Water is fpent, the In- 
ſtrument will be found to be divided into twelve Parts, de- 
noting ſa many Terms or Degrees of Heat; fo that at two, 
the Heat is double to that of one; at three, triple, &c. 
But Mus ſhews, that tho this Method is plaufible, yet 
it is deceitful, and built on fatſe Suppoſitions ; for it takes 
for granted, we have one Degree of Heat, by adding one 
Ounce of hot to eleven of cold Water, two Degrees by 
adding two Ounces to ten, &c, It ſuppoſes that a ſingle 
Degree of Heat acts on the Spirit in the Ball of a ſingle 
Force, a double with a double F orce, Cc. 

Laſtly, it ſuppoſes, that if the Effect be produced in the 
Thermometer by the Heat of the ambient, Air, which is here 
produced by the hot Water, the Air has the ſame Degree 
of Heat with the Water. 

But none of theſe Suppoſitions are true: For, as to the 
firſt ; allowing the Heat of the hot Water equally diſtribut- 
ed thro* the Cold, one Degree of Heat will be diſtributed 
thro* eleven Parts, two thro' ten, three thro* nine, = 

taking 
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aking therefore equal Bulks of Water, ex, gr. a twelfth 
Part of each, the Heat will not be double in the one, triple 
in another; Se. | | — | 
The firſt Suppoſition js therefore erroneous, and ſo is 
the ſecond ; for neither is the Heat of the hot Water equally 
liffuſed thro* the Cold; nor does the Heat of the hot Wa- 
ter act uniformly on the Spirit of Wine, i. e, not with the 
ame Force all the Time of its Action. 4 | 
For the third Suppoſition: The Heat of the ambient Air 
1d not 3 the Spirit of Wine in the Ball, but alſo on 
that in = ube, and therefore This as well as That will 
changed. 
_ Hook, in order to adjuſt the Gradations of a Thermo- 
nter with the greater Accuracy, hath contrived and de- 


cribed an Inſtrument for that Purpoſe, in his Micrographia, 


38. 
f The Way of filling A or ſuch other ſmall Glaſs 
Tubes with Spirit of Wine or Water. 

Take the Ball of the Glaſs, and then warm it gently be- 
teen your Hands; then heat it very well (tho” gently) be- 
fre a good Fire, turning it round, that it may be equally 
yarm; for without this Caution thete will be Danger 
of its breaking : then applying the Ball to the Flame of a 
Lamp or le, turning it about in it, heat it as hot as you 
can, without melting the Glaſs; and then fpeedily immer- 
ing the open End of the Pipe into the Veſſel of that Li- 
quor you intend to fill it withal, the Liquor will rife into it, 
ind fill it near full. 

The Reaſon of which Aſcent of the Liquor is, that the 
Air within the Ball and the Tube being expell'd in great 
neaſure by the Heat, or at leaſt rarefy d there to a very 
great Degree, the immerſed open End of the Tube keeps 
of the Preſſure of the circumambient Atmoſphere on that 
Part of the Liquor that the End of the Tube covers : but 
the Atmoſphere preſſes on all other Parts of the Liquor in the 
open Veſſel; and conſequently, (there being none, or a very 
mall Quantity of Air within the Tube to hinder it) forces 
it by its Weight up into the Tube, till it gain an Equili- 
tum with the Prefſure or Weight of the Air without. 

If the Tube cannot be fill'd full enough by this Method, 
the reſt may be ſupplied by a ſmall Glaſs Funnel, the Shank 
o which muſt be drawn out exceeding ſlender, and inſerted 
into the Orifice of the Tube; and then by — you 
may force by your Breath the Spirit of Wine into the Tube 
ſo as to fill it quite, or to what D you pleaſe. 

Dr. Hook, in his Micrographia, hath an Engine fot gra- 
duating his Thermometers, to make them true Standards of 
Heat and Cold, 

The Thermometers or 1923 are Inſtruments of very 
great Uſe to Gardeners in the Management of Hot- beds or 
Stoves, They ſhew, by Inſpection, the preſent Condition 
of the Air, and whether it be her or cold; which Day in 
Summer is the Hotte, and in the Vinter which is the coldeſt, 
orany Part of the Day: and from thence many uſeful Ex- 
periments have, and may be made ; viz. how much one 
Wing exceeds another in Coldneſs ; which Baths are the 
botteft or coldeſt : and if being held in the Hand of a 
Perſon in a Fever, or otherwiſe applied, will nicely ſhew 
the Abatement or Increaſe of a Fever. 

Mr. Telende makes uſe of a Thermometer that has a long 
Tube of about two Feet in Length, and is about the eighth 
Part of an Inch diameter; and in this he has remarked, that 
the Air is. cold for his Plants when the Spirit rifes to fifteen 
lches ; that it is temperate at ſixteen Inches and a half; 
tht the Air is warm when it riſes to eighteen Inches : And 
tis is the Standard for his Pime-apple Heat. It is marked 
br bot Air at twenty Inches, and ſultry hot at twenty-one 
id a half; but in the common Engliſh Thermometers, theſe 
Degrees are differently marked; his temperate Air is about 
dur warm; his warm Air our hot; and our hot Air is about 
be ſame as his ſultry. | 

He has directed fome Thermometers, &c, to be made for 
bh Hot-beds and Stoves, by which a Perſon may be at once 
Ie IMrized of the Degree of Heat under the Line, and of the 
seul Degrees diſtinctiy marked for the natural Growth of 


Plarits of every Climate, from the Equinoctial Line to the 
Wo Degree of Latitude, 

Theſe? tors are marked with the Names; and alſo 
the principal Places, with their Degrees of Latitude and 
Summer Heat, whether. they lie North or South of the Equi- 
noctial Line; and alſo the different Times of the Spring in 
ſeveral Countries. r! 

By this Means every Gardener may know when it is pro- 
= to apply his Heat in its full Force, and what Degree of 

eat ought to be uſed for the Welfate of any Plant from any 
Part of the World, | "Ys 

Mr. Patrick has fixed his Thermometer to a Scale of ninety 
Degrees, which are numbered from the Top downward, and 
alſo a moveable Index fitted to it. | 

The Deſign of this is to ſhew how the Heat or Cold is 
changed, from the Time it was laſt looked upon, according 
to the different Degrees of Heat and Cold in all Latitudes ; 
as by the Trial of two Thermometers that have been regula- 
ted abroad, the one by Dr. Halley in his late Southern Voy- 
ages and the other by Captain Johnſon in his Voyage to 
Greenland, The firſt has a Degree of Heat under the Foui: 
noctial Line, and the other a Degree of Cold in 88 Degrees 
North Latitude, TEE 5 : 

Theſe Inſtruments, the Barometer, Hygrometer and TBer- 
mometer or Thermoſcope, diſcover the Alterations of the Air as 
to Wet or Dry, eſpecially if it be accompanied with an Hy- 
grometer; and the Thermometer ſhews the Condition of the 
Ar as to Heat or Cold. 

The Method preſcribed to be uſed in keeping the Ac: 
counts or Obſervations made on the Alterations of theſe In- 
ſtruments, is that which was uſed by the honourable Samuel 
Molyneux, Eſq; 

t. There muft be a Book for the Remarks in all the 
twelve Months of the Year, which are to be made fix times 
every Day. At theſe Times you muſt obſerve : 

1. How the Quickfilver riſes or falls in the Barometer, 

2. What is the Alteration of the Hygrometer. 

3. How the Spirits in the Thermometer riſe or fall. | 

4. From what Point of the Compaſs the Wind blows ; and 
alſo with what Strength, according to the neareft Gueſs that 
can be made: 


S. Whether it tains, ſhows, hails, &c. and in what 


antity. 
by Leaf of the Book is to be divided into ſeveral Co- 
lumns ; the firft for the Day of the Month and the Week, 
the ſecond for the Number of Inches and Parts of an Inch in 
the Tube of the Barometer where the Quickſilver ſtands at 
the Time when the Obſervation is made. De 
The ſecond is to be for marking the Degrees which the In- 

dex of the Hygrometer Fs of to at the ſame Time. | 

The third is for ſhewing the Number of Inches and Parts 
of an Inch where the Spirits Rand in the Thermometer at the 
Time when the Obfervation is made. 


The fourth is for marking from what Point the Winds 
blow, and their Strength, | 

The nb is for noting the pay of Rain, &c; that 
falls, and what Diſpoſition the Clouds and Air have. 

Take, for Example, the following Account of the 2d of 
June, 1721, which Table the Reader will find inſerted in the 
following Page. | 

According to this Method, a Weathet-book may be kept 
of the Country a Perſon reſides in, by comparing the Moti- 
ons of the Quickſilver and Spirit with the Weather, at ſuch 


Times as the Obſervations are made, a little Practice will 


enable a Perſon to give a good Judgment before-hand what 
Weather will happen. phy 

For the greater Accutacy, matiy have the Names of the 
principal Zxoticks written upon their Thermometers, over- 
againſt the ſeveral Degrees which are found by Experience to 
be propereſt for them ; and the moſt curious Gardeners about 
London have agreed to make uſe of Thermometers of this Sort : 
Which are made by Mr. John Fowler in Sweetin's-alley, near 
the Royal Exchange; which have the Names of the follow- 
1 oppoſite to their reſpeRive moſt kindly Degrees 
of Heat, 


The 
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The TABL E. 


1 2 * | 
1 4 _ 
Barometer. th i | 
. | Friday, June 2. ; Pius | Wind. Waather, 
* Inch. Par. and Parts. , ö 
Morning at 9. 29 98 240 | 30 | Eaft, brisk Gale. Cloudy, 
Noon, 29 98 260 | 28 | Eaſt, brisk Gale, 
Afternoon at 3. 29 98 280 28 Ditto, Ditto. 
20 
Afternoon at 6. 29 98 300 27 Ditto. Ditto. 
| 20 | 
Evening at 9. 29 96 315 28 Ditto. Ditto. 
15 
Midnight. 29 98 320 28 Ditto, Ditto. 
, inks a 3 1 * 
Which, ſays the Reverend Mr. Hales in his excellent aolipiles, in the Digeſter of Bones, and the Engine to raiſe — 
Treatiſe of Yegetable Staticks, in my Thermometers anſwer Water by Fire. 7 


nearly to the following Degrees of Heat above the freezing 
Point, viz. Malon-thiſile 31. Ananas 29. Piamento 26. Eu- 
phorbium 24. Cereus 21 4. Aloe 19. Indian Fig 16 1. Ficoi- 
des 14. Oranges 12. Myrtles 9. : 

Mr. Boyle, by placing a Thermometer in a Cave, which was 
cut ſtrait into the Bottom of a Cliff, fronting the Sea, to the 
Depth of 1 30 Feet, found the Spirit ſtood both in ¶ inter 
and Summer at a ſmall Diviſion above Temperate ; the Cave 
had 80 Feet Depth of Earth above it. 

I, fays Mr. Hales, marked my fix Thermometers numeri- 
cally, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The Thermometer Number 1, 
which was the ſhorteſt, I placed with a South Aſpect in the 

n Air; the Ball of Number 2 I ſet two Inches under 
round ; that of Number 3 four Inches, Number 4 eight 
Inches, Number 5 ſixteen Inches, and Number 6 twenty- 
four Inches: And that the Heat of the Earth at thoſe ſeve- 
ral Depths may the more accurately be known, it is proper 
to place near each Thermometer a Glaſs Tube, ſealed at both 
Ends, of the ſame Length with the Stems of the ſeveral 
Thermometers, and with tinged Spirit of Wine in them to the 
fame Height as in each correſponding Thermometer ; the Scale 
of Degrees of each ometer being marked on a ſliding 
Ruler, with an Index at the Back of it, pointing to the cor- 
reſponding Tube. 
hen at any Time an Obſervation is to be made, by 
moving the Index to point to the Top of the Spirit in that 
Tube, an accurate Allowance is hereby made for very diffe- 
rent Degrees of Heat and Cold in the Stems of the Thermo- 
meters at all Depths; by which Means the Scale of Degrees 
will ſhew truly the Degrees of Heat in the Balls of the Ther- 
mometers, and conſequently the reſpective Heats of the Earth, 
at the ſeveral Depths where they are placed. | 

The Stems of theſe Thermometers which were above the 
Ground, were fenced from Weather and Injuries, by ſquare 
Wooden Tubes. The Ground they were placed in, was a 
Brick Earth in the Middle-of my Garden. 

{9 the 3oth, he began to keep a Regiſter of their Riſe 
and Fall : Dunn the following Month of Auguſt he obſer- 
ved, that when the Spirit in the Thermometer, Number 1, 
(which was expoſed to the Sun) was about Noon riſen to 48 
Degrees; then the ſecond Thermometer was 45, the fifth 33, 
and the ſixth 3+ ; the third and fourth at intermediate De- 

rees : The fifth and ſixth Thermometer kept nearly the ſame 
Pe ree of Heat, both Night and Day, till towards the lat- 
ter End of the Month; when, as the Days grew ſhorter 
and cooler, and the Nights longer and cooler, they then fell 
to 25 and 27 Degrees. | 

Now ſo conſiderable a Heat of the Sun at two Feet Depth 
under the Earth's Surface, muſt needs have a ſtrong Influ- 
ence in raiſing the Moiſture at that and greater Depths, 
whereby a very great and continual Reek muſt always be 
aſcending during the warm Summer Seaſon, by Night as well 
as by Day; for the Heat at two Feet deep is nearly the fame 
Night and Day ; the Impulſe of the Sun-beams giving the 
Moiſture of the Earth a brisk undulating Motion, which 
watery Particles, when ſeparated and rarefied by Heat, do 
aſcend in the Form of a Vapour ; and the Vigour of the warm 
and confined Vapour (ſuch as is that which is one, two, or 
three Feet deep in the Earth) muſt be very conſiderable, fo 
as to penetrate the Roots with ſome Vigour; as we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe from the vaſt Force of confined Vapour in 


If Plants were not in this Manner ſupplied with Moiſture 
it were impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt under the ſcorching 
Heats within the Tropicks, where they have no Rain for 
many Months together : For though the Dews are much 


router there than in theſe more Northern Climates ; yet g 
oubtleſs, where the Heat ſo much exceeds ours, the whole 
Quantity evaporated in a Day there, does as far exceed the 2 
Quantity that falls by Night in Dew, as the Quantity evz- 5 
porated here in a Summer's Day is found to exceed the Quan- ' 
tity of Dew which falls in the Night. | 
But the Dew which falls in a hot Summer Seaſon cannot N 4 
poſſibly be of any Benefit to the Roots of Trees, becauſe it — 
is remanded back from the Earth by the following Day's * 
Heat, before ſo ſmall a Quantity of Moiſture can have ſoak- 6 
ed to any conſiderable Depth. con 


The great Benefit therefore of Dew in hot Weather, muſt 
be by being plentifully imbibed into Vegetables, thereby not 
only refreſhing them for the preſent, but alſo furniſhing then 
with a freſh Supply of Moiſture, towards the great Expences 
of the ſucceeding Day. 

It is therefore probable, that the Roots of Trees and Plants 
are thus, by Means of the Sun's Warmth, conſtantly ini- 
rw with freſh Supplies of Moiſture ; which, by the ſame 

eans, inſinuates itſelf with ſome Vigour into the Roots: 
For if the Moiſture of the Earth were not thus actuated, 
the Roots muſt then receive all their Nouriſhment meerly by 
imbibing the next adjoining Moiſture from the Earth; and 
conſequently the Shell of the Earth, next the Surface of the 
Roots, would always be conſiderably drier, the nearer it is 
to the Root, which I have not obſerved to be ſo. 

And by Experiment eighteen and nineteen, the Roots 
would be Very. oe put to it to imbibe ſufficient Moiſture in 
dry Summer Weather, if it were not thus conveyed to them 
by the penetrating Warmth of the Sun : Whence, by the 
ſame genial Heat, in Conjunctian with the Attraction of 
the Capillary Sap-veſſels, it is carried up through the Bodies 
and Branches of Vegetables, and thence paſling into the 
Leaves, it is there moſt vigoroufly acted upon in thoſe thin 
Plates, and put into an undulating Motion by the Sun's 
Warmth, D it is moſt plentifully thrown off and per- 
ſpired thro? their Surface; whence, as ſoon as it is diſintan- 
gled, it mounts with great Rapidity in the free Air. 

But when, towards the latter End of October, the Vigour 
of the Sun's Influence is ſo much abated, that the firſt Ther- 
mometer was fallen to three Degrees above the freezing Point, 
the ſecond to ten Degrees, the fifth to fourteen Degrees, 
and the ſixth to ſixteen Degrees; then the brisk Undulati- 
ons of the Moiſture of the Earth, and alſo of the aſcending 
Sap much abating, the Leaves faded and fell off, 

The greateſt Degree of Cold, in the following inter, 
was in the firſt twelve Days of November ; during which 
Time the Spirit in the firſt Thermometer was fallen four De- 
row below the freezing Point, the deepeſt Thermometer ten 

egrees : The Ice on Ponds was an Inch thick : The Sun's 
greateſt Warmth, at the inter Solſtice, in a very ſerene, 
calm, froſty Day, was againſt a South Aſpe& of a Wall 
nineteen Degrees, and in a free open Air, but eleven De- 
grees above the freezing Point, | 

From the roth of January to the 29th of March was a 
very dry Seaſon ; when the green Wheat was generally the 


fineſt that was ever remembered: But from the 29th 9 
rch, 


* 
* 


TH 


TH 


rh, 1925, to the 2gth of September following, it rained | 

— or 2 almoſt Day, except ten or Fee Days 
about the Begin ning of Fuh and that whole Seaſon conti- 
nucd ſo very cool, that the Spirit in the firſt Thermometer roſe 
hut to twenty four Degrees, except now and then a ſhort In- 
terval of Sun-ſhine ; the ſecond only to twenty Degrees, 
the fifth and ſixth to twenty-four and twenty-three Degrees, 
with very little Variation : So that during this whole Sum- 
mer, thoſe Parts of Roots which were two Feet under 
Ground, had three or four Degrees more Warmth than 
thoſe which were but two Inches under Ground : And at a 
Medium, the general D of Heat thro this whole Sum- 
nur, both above and under Ground, was not greater than 
the Heat of the Middle of the preceding September. 


THLASPI, Cee, fo called of , to compreſs or 
ez together, becauſe the Huſk of it is very much com- 
eſſed] Mithridate-muftard. 


The Charatters are; 


The Flower confifts of four Leaves, which are placed in form 

a Crafs ; out of whoſe Gu riſes the Pointal, which 4 "whe 
2s a ſmooth roundiſh Fruit, having commonly a leafy Bor- 

er, and ffit on the upper Side, divided into two Cells by an 
iuermediate Partition placed obliquely with e to the Valves, 
end furniſhed with fmooth roundiſp Seeds : To theſe Marks muſt 
k added,the undivided Leaves which diſtinguiſb it from Creſles, 


The Species are ; 
1. TyHLASPI arvenſe filiquis latis, C. B. P. Field Mithri- 
hite-muſtard, with broad Pods. 
2. THLASPI montanum, ſempervirens. C. B. P. Mountain 
erer green Mithridate-muſtard, 
. TaLasPi Creticum quibuſdam, fore rubente & albo. 


1 B. Candy Mithridate-muſtard, with a reddiſh and white 
lower, commonly called Candy Tuft. 


bitter Field umbellated Mithridate-muſtard. 
5. THLAsP1 Roſa de Hierico diftum, Mor, Hiſt, Mithri- 
late- muſtard, called the Roſe of Jericho. b 
6. THLAsPI arvenſe, vaccariæ incano folio. C. B. P. 
Common Mithridate-muſtard. | 

. TaLAsPI vaccariæ incano owns minus. C. B. P. Small 
hoary-leafed Mithridate-muſtard. 
8. THLASPI capſulis hirſutis, F. B. Mithridate-muſtard, 
with hairy Pods. i 5 
9. THLASPI capſula cordata, e B. Foreign 
Mithridate-muſtard, with a heart-ſhaped Pod. 
10. THLASPI allium redolens, Mor, Hiſt. Mithridate- 
muſtard, ſmelling like Garlick. x 

11, THLASPI arvenſe perfoliatum majus. C. B. P. Grea- 
ter Field Mithridate-muſtard, with thorough-wax Leaves. 

12. THLASPI perfoliatum minus. C. B. P. Smaller tho- 
vugh- wax - leafed Mithridate-muſtard. 

13. THLASPI parvum ſaxatile, flore rubente. C. B. P. Small 
Nock Mithridate-muſtard, with a reddiſh Flower. | 

14. THLAsSP1 Alpinum, folio rotundiore carnoſo, flore pur- 
juraſcente, Infl. R. H. Mithridate-muſtard of the Alps, 
vith a rounder fleſhy Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower 

15. THLASPI minimum Luſitanicum, cochlearie folio. Inſt, 
N. I. The leaſt Portugal Mithridate-muſtard, with a 
deurvy-graſs Leaf. | ; 

1b. rar Alpinum minimum, foliis crafſis & anguſtis, 
hft. R. H. The leaſt Mithridate-muſtard of the Alps, with 
wrrow fleſhy Leaves. 

17, THLASPI Lufitanicum umbellatum, gramaneo folio, fore 
furpuraſcente & albo. Inſt. R. H. Portugal Mithridate-mu- 
fard, with a Graſs Leaf, and purpliſh or white Flowers, 
powing in an Umbel. | | 

18. TRLASHI Orientale ſaxatile, fore rubente, folis poly- 
775 petalis florum equalibus. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Rock 

thridate-muſtard, with Milkwort Leaves, and reddiſh 
Flowers, whoſe Petals are equal. 

19. TRTASFI Orientale tenuifolium n 

urn. Cor. Faſtern Mithridate-muſtard, 

ves which are hoary, and a white Flower. 

20. THLAsPI Orientale glabrum, ſamoli foliis. Tourn, Cor. 
Smooth Eaſtern Mithridate-muſtard, with ſamolus Leaves. 

21, THLAsP1 Orientale, folio cynocrambes fore minimo. 
Turn. Cor. Eaſtern Mithridate-muſtard, with a Dogs-mer- 
Cury Leaf, and a very ſmall Flower, 

22. THLAsPL Prrginianum, foliis Theridis amplioribus & 
Frratis. Inst. R. H. K Mithridate-muſtard, with 

$ 


fore albo. 
with narrow 


ves like the Sciatica-creſs, which are broader, and ſaw'd 
on their Edges, $3» | 
23. THLAsP1 montanum ſempervirens, C. B. P. Ever- 
green Mountain Mithridate-muſtard, 


4. THLASPI wmbellatum arvenſe amarum. F. B. The 


24. TRLASPI Orientale fruticoſum, ſcammonii Monſpelien- 


2 folio. Tourn, Cor. 8 Mithridate-muitard, 


with the Leaf of Montpelier Scammo 


ny. 
25. THLAsPI ſallis globularie, J. 2. Treacle-muſtard, 
with Leaves like Globulariz, 


The firſt Sort is ſometimes found wild in England, but 

not near London. This is the Sort of which the College of 
Phyſicians have ordered the Seeds to be uſed in ſome of the 
grand Medicines of the Shops; tho” the Seeds of ſeveral o- 
ther Plants are commonly ſubſtituted inſtead of it, becauſe 
the Seeds of this Sort are not very common in Londen ; but 
the Plants might be eaſily cultivated in ſuch Plenty, as to 
furniſh the Town with the right Sort, the Plant being ex- 
treme hardy, and requires no other Culture but to ſow the 
Seeds in February, upon an open Spot of Ground; and when 
the Plants are come up, they muſt be conſtantly cleared 
from Weeds: In June they will flower, and the Seeds 
will ripen ſoon after; when the Plants do always periſh be- 
ing annual, 
The ſecond, third, fourth and fifth Sorts are commonly 
cultivated in Flower-gardens, where formerly they were 
ſown for Summer Edgings to Borders ; butas they are apt to 
grow too rank for that Purpoſe, fo the better Way is to ſow 
the Seeds in ſmall Patches in the Middle of the Borders be- 
tween the taller Flowers; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be thinned, and kept clear from Weeds, 
which will cauſe them to flower much ſtronger than if they 
are drawn up weak. 

Theſe Plants do flower in June and Fuly, and their Seeds 
do ripen ſoon after; but in order to have a Succeſſion of theſe 
and other ſmall annual Flowers, many Perſons do ſow them 
at two or three different Seaſons, viz. in March, April and 
May; by which Means they continue them until the Froſt 
comes in Autumn ; but thoſe Seeds which are ſown late in the 
Spring ſhould be carefully watered in dry Weather, otherwiſe 

ey ſeldom grow. 

he red and white Candy Tufts do vary fo as not to be 
kept ſeparate 3 the Seeds of the red producing ſome white 
Flowers, and thoſe of the white ſome with red ones ; but 
of late, the bitter umbellated Sort has been cultivated in Gar- 
dens, and the Seeds. fold in the Shops, by the Name of 
White Candy Tuft, tho' in Reality it is a different Plant: 
However, as this Sort produces beautiful white Flowers, it 
ſhould have a Place in the Borders of the Flower-garden, for 
the ſake of Variety. 

The Roſe of Fericho is a Plant of no great Beauty or Uſe, 
ſo is ſeldom cultivated, except in Botanick Gardens, This 
requires the ſame Culture as the former Sorts, and is alſo an 
annual Plant, 

The fixth Sort grown plentifully wild amongſt the Corn, 
and by the Sides of Hedges, in moſt Parts of England. The 
Seeds of this Sort are generally ſold by the Druggiſts in Lon- 
don for the true Mithridate-muſtard ; but the firſt Sort is 
what the College of Phyſicians have directed to be uſed in the 
Theriaca. 

The ſeventh, eighth, ninth and twentyfifth Sorts do alſo 
grow wild in ſome Parts of Great Britain, but are not ſo 
common as the former Sort, eſpecially the twentyfifth ; 
which is found in the mountainous Paſtures in Yorkfharre, and 
ſome other Places in the North; but is not to be met with 
in the South, unleſs in ſome curious Botanick Gardens, where 
it is preſerved for the ſake of Variety. 

The ſixth, and ſixteen following Sorts, are annual Plants, 
which if permitted to ſhed their Seeds on the Ground, will 
ſucceed much better than when ſown by Hand, eſpecially if 
they are not ſown in Autumn; for when the Seeds are ſown 


in the Spring, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they ſeldom 


grow; and if they do come up, the Plants will be very, 
ſmall, and produce little Seed ; whereas thoſe Plants which 
come up in Autumn will abide the Vinter's Cold very well, 
and the following Spring will get Strength before the hot 
Weather comes in; ſo will flower, and produce Plenty of 
Seeds. 
Some of theſe Sorts do produce pretty Flowers growing in 
Cluſters, which renders them M of a Place in large 
Gardens, where there is Room for Variety, eſpecially as 
they require very little Trouble to cultivate them. For none 
of theſe Sorts ſhould be trinſplanted, but ſown where they 
are deſigned to remain; and if they are kept clear from 
eeds, it is all the Culture they require, Many of theſe 
Plants will grow on the Top of old Walls, or other Build- 


ings z where they will ſhed their Seeds, and maintain them- 

ſelves without Care; and growing very low and ſtunted will 

produce a great Number of Flowers; fo will make a pretty 

Appearance in the Spring, when they are in flower. 

rt is an abiding Plant, which continues 
7 A 


The twentythird 
s always 
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— 
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always green, and flowers a long time. The Flowers of 
this Kind grow in Umbels at the Extremity of the Shoots, 
which reſemble thoſe of the Candy-tuft Tree, but are ſmal- 
ler. The Leaves of this Sort are narrow and pointed ; and 
the whole Plant ſcldom rifes above fix Inches high, This 
Sort ſeldom produces good Seeds in England, but 1 I 
ted by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted in a ſhady 
— during any of the Summer Months; and in dry 
Weather they muſt be frequently watered. When theſe are 
well rooted, they may be tranſplanted where they are de- 
ned to remain, which ſhould be on a dry rubbiſhy Border, 
where they will thrive and flower much better than in a rich 
Soil. "This Plant is hardy enough to endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well in the open Air; but in very 
ſevere Froſts they are ſometimes deſtroyed ; for which Rea- 
ſon it will be proper to have a few Plants in Pots, which may 
be ſheltered in Winter, in order to preſerve the Kind. 

The twentyfourth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort 
in the Levant ; this Plant grows to the Height of two Feet 
or more, and becomes ſhrubby. The Flowers of this Kind 
are ſmall, ſo do not make a very Appearance ; but the 
Plant is preſerved by ſome curious Perſons for the ſake of Va- 
riety. This Sort may be propagated by Cuttings during any 
of the Summer Months, in like manner as the laſt mention- 
ed, but is ſomewhat tenderer ; ſo theſe, when they are root- 
ed, ſhould be planted in Pots, and ſheltered in Winter, in 
the ſame Manner as hath been directed for the Candy-tuft 


n. 


preſerved in Pots, 


But altho' theſe Plants are ok la 
placed in a Green-houſe in inte yet after they —— ſu 
quired Strength, they may be planted in warm dry Borders th 
where, if the Soil be freſh, and not too rich, they will en- fo 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well without an A 
Covering: And the Plants thus treated will flower mack er, 
n in doe the e A 

ri is propagated as in, and muſt ac 
treated in the ſame Manner; but being ſomewhat > 
muſt be conſtantly ſheltered in Winter, otherwiſe it will be Pa 
deſtroyed in a ſmall Froſt, rie 

The third Sort here mentioned, is an abiding Plant of are 
humble Growth, ſeldom riſing above ſix Inches high. This the 
is very common in the South of France, Italy, Sicih, and Bo 
Spain, where it uſually flowers in May and June; and the Ca 
Seeds are ripe in July. In England this Plant is preſerved by He 
ſome curious Perſons, for the ſake of Variety ; tho' there © 


no great Beauty in its Flowers. They are hardy enou 

TT Coll of our Winters in the open Air, rk 
they are ſown on a dry rubbiſhy Soil; for if they are ſown 
on a rich moiſt Soil, they grow ſo rank in Summer, that the 
firſt Froſt in Autumn uſually deſtroys them. Theſe Plants 
do not bear tranſplanting very well; ſo they ſhould be fown 
where they are deſigned to remain, and thin them where 
they come up too cloſe, leaving the Plants about ſix or eight 
Inches aſunder; and then, if they are kept clear from 
Weeds, it is the only Culture they require, Some of theſe 


Tree. Plants will flower the ſame Seaſon they are ſown ; but unleſe mo 
the Autumn proves dry and warm, they ſeldom produce wh 
THLASPIDIUM, [is fo called of Thlaſpi, becauſe it ſome - Seeds; therefore the ſureſt Method is to ſow the A rs wil 
thing reſembles this Plant. ] Baſtard Mithridate-muſtard. _— _ the Plants will * up, _ abide the Win- the 
ter; ſo will flower early the following Summer, and the the 
The Charaders are; Seeds will come to Perfection. e F Ons 
The Flawer conſifts of four Leaves, which are placed in form The fourth Sort will ſometimes live two Years, if it ; 
of a Croſs, out of whoſe Cup riſes the Pointal, which after- grows on a lean dry Soil; but if this is ſown in Autumn, u fuc 
wards becomes a double ſmooth Fruit, compoſed of two Parts, the former Sort, it will lower, and produce good Seeds. as C 
that are 3 intermediate Partition ; each of which The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and e Sta 
feells with a red Seed, which is generally flat and oblong. venth Sorts, are all of them annual Plants ; theſe ſhould be av 
alſo ſown about the Middle of Augu/?, on a dry poor Soil ir 
The Species are; a warm Situation, where the Plants will abide the Cold of Na 
1. TaLasPipiuM fruticoſum, leucoii folio, ſemper-florens. our Winters very well, and will flower early the following nit! 
Tarn. Shrubby Thlaſpidium, with a Wall-flower Leaf, Springs ſo that good Seeds may be obtain'd from them — 
and always flowering, commonly call The Candy Tuft- Theſe Seeds, if they are permitted to ſcatter, will come uf He- 
tree. | and thrive without any farther Care, but to keep them fron Phu 
2. TrLasPIDIUM fruticoſum, leucoii {ole variegato, ſem- being over-run with Weeds; therefore may be allowed mee 
per-florens. Turn. I he ſtriped Candy Tuft-tree, vulgo. Place on dry rubbiſhy Borders, or on old Walls or Ruin oth 
3. TaLaseipium Afonſpehenſe, bieracii folio hirſuto. Int. where they will flower, and make an agreeable Variety, gra 
R. H. Montpelier pidium, with a hairy hawk-week The twelfth Sort produces fair Flowers, which con and 
Leaf. tinue a long time in Beauty; ſo is worthy of a Place ir duc 
4. TaraspipiUM birſutum, cahce floris auriculato. Infl. ev arden. This Sort is at preſent very rare in the 9»! 
R. H. Hairy Thlaſpidium, with an eared Flower-cup. Engliſh Gardens; but as it may be eaſily propagated by No 
5. TaHLasPIDiUuM anne, flore palkde luteo. Inſt, R. H. Cuttings, ſo it may be treated in the ſame manner as the ] 
Annual Thhlafpidium, with a pale yellow Flower. Candy-tuft-tree ; with which Management theſe Plants will der 
6. THLAasPIDIUM raphani folio. Inſt, R. H. Radiſh- thrive and flower extremely well. po 
leav'd Thlaſpidium. | like 
7. TyrasPIDiUM anchuſe folio. Int. H. R. Alkanet- THISTLE : vide Carduus. d 
leav'd Thlaſpidium. and 
8. Tarasriprun Apulum ſpicatum. Ia. R. H. Spiked THORN-APPLE : vide Stramonium. kee 
Tulaſpidĩium of Apulia. 5 A | that 
9. THLasPiDiuM amm anguftifolum glabrum. Int.. THORN, the Glaſten : vide Meſpilus. and 
R. H. Nee, narrow - leav d 24 Thiafpidium. 4 * ah k wy þil Fire 
10. TaLasPIDiUn hin pumilum aſperum. Infl. R. H. UNDER, is defined ſome to be a Noiſe in th 2 in 
Low rough Thlaſpidium of the Alps. loweſt Region of the Ait, A. * by a ſudden kindling 0 will 
11. Th LASPIDIUM incanum, floribus ex albo pur- ſulphureous Exhalations. in a 
prraſcentibes. Inft. R. H. Hoary Thlaſpidium of Apulia, Some alſo account for it, by ſuppoſing two Clouds im 1 
with white Flowers. | pending over one another ;. the upper rarer whereof be Gr 
12. THLAsSPIDIUM Hiſpanicum, ampliore flore, folis craſ- coming condenſed by a freſh Acceſſion of the Air, rail pow 
fo dentats, Hort. Elth. Spaniſh Thlaſpidium, with a large thither by Warmth from the lower Parts of the Atmoſpher i ed 
Flower, and a thick indented Leaf. or driven upon it by the Wind, immediately falls forcidl us, 
5 down upon the lower and denſer Cloud; by. which Fall i bc: 
The firſt of theſe Plants here mentioned is common Air interpoſed between the two being compreſs d, that next like 
in the Gardens near London, where it is preſerved in Green- the Extremities of the two Clouds is ſqueez'd out, ant ; 
houſes with other exotick Plants, for the Beauty of its leaves Room for the Extremity of the upper Cloud to clol ftan 
Flowers, which are commonly continued throughout the tight upon the under: thus a great Quantity of Air is in and 
whole Year, making a very beautiful Figure in the Green- ed, which eſcaping thro* ſome winding irregular Vent oy don 
houſe, at ſuch Seaſons when few other Plants are in Flower, Paſſage, it occaſions the Noiſe we call Thunder. Sou 
T his Plant may be propagated by planting either Cuttings But this only reaches to the Phenomena of Thunder heat [ 
or Slips during any of the Summer tha, in Pots filled without Lightning ; and, in Effect, we have now a bettet ere 
with freſh liche Earth, and placed under a Frame, obſerving Solution: that is not occaſion'd by the falling of il ſoot 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root, after Clouds, but by the kindling of ſulphureous Exhalations i Pla 
which they may be expoſed to the open Air, and when t the ſame manner as the Noiſe of Aurum Fulninans, and 
have gotten ſtrong Roots, they wp 4 be each tranſplanted Sir 1ſaac Newton ſays, there are ſulphureous Exhalationa one 
into 2 ſeparate Pot, filled with eſh Earth, and may be always aſcending into the Air, when the Earth is dry there Ba 
placed amongſt other hardy exotick Plants in the open Air they ferment with the nitrous Acids, and ſometimes taking \ 
in Summer ; but in Winer they muſt be ſcreened from ſevere Fire, generate into Thunder, Lightnings, e. * 
2 tho” in Weather they ſhould haye as much free That beſides the Vapours raiſed from Water, Cc. then — 
f poſſible. 4 


ars alſo Exhalations carried off from Suphur, Blum 
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Litile Salts, &c. is paſt all Doubt: the vaſt Quantity of 
ſulphureous and bituminous Matter all over the Surface of 
the Earth, and the volatile Salts of Plants and Animals af- 
ford ſuch an ample Stock thereof, that it is no Wonder the 
Air ſhould be fill'd with ſuch Particles, raiſed higher or low- 
er, according to their greater or leſs Degree of Subtilty and 
Activity, and more copiouſly ſpread in this or that Quarter, 
according to the Direction of the Winds, Cc. 

The Atmoſphere about the Earth abounds with nitrous 
Particles of a ſpirituous Nature, which are every-where car- 
ried along with it ; beſides which fort of Particles, there 
are others raiſed up into the Air, which may be ſomewhat of 
the Nature of ſulphureous, nitrous, and other combuſtible 
Bodies: as we ſee Spirit of Wine, Spirit of Turpentine, 
Camphire, and almoſt all other combuſtible Bodies will by 
Heat be rarefied into the Form of Air or Smoke, and be 
raiſed up into the Air, | 

All which, if they have a ſufficient Degree of Heat will 


the Air, as thouſands of Experiments might be brought to 
rove. 

There are alſo other Sorts of theſe ſulphureous Steams 
which ariſe from the ſubterraneous and mineral Bodies, 
which only by their coming to mix with the Nitre of the 
Air, tho' they have no ſenſible Heat in them, will ſo fer- 
ment and act one upon another as to produce an actual Flame, 
which is a thing that has often been found in Mines, and 
more eſpecially if any Part of them be kindled ; then the 
whole Train, which is mingled with the contiguous Air, 

| will immediately take Fire like a Train of Gunpowder, and 
then run from one End of thoſe Vapours to the other, be 
they ever ſo long; as I could prove by a multitude of Rela- 
ons from Coal Mines, and ſeveral other Mines, 

t The Aſcenſion of which Vapours is ſo ſudden, and with 

ſuch Violence and Swiftneſs runs from one End to the other, 

as often to kill the Miners, blow up their Props, Turns, 

Stays, Houſes, &c. and produces as prodigious Effects, as if 

a vaſt Quantity of Gun-powder had been fired in the Mine. 

Now Lightning in the Air ſeems to be much of the ſame 
Nature; for the Air is continually furniſh'd with ſpirituous, 
nitrous Parts, and the Summer Heat, whenever extraordi- 
nary, raiſes up out of the Earth (and to this the ſubterranean 
Heat alſo is continually concurring) a ou Quantity of ſul- 
phureous Vapours, which are of ſuch a Nature, as that 
meeting with the Nitre of the Air, they work upon each 
other, and thereby begin a farther Degree of Heat, which 
gradually increaſes, till at laſt it arrives at a certain Pitch, 
and then they fall upon, and work upon one another, pro- 
ducing an actual Fire and Flame, which with wonderful 
Swiftneſs fires the whole Train, and fo produces a Flaſh and 
Noiſe, Thus Dr. Hook. 

Dr. Wallis, in Phileſ. Tranſat, No. 231. ſays, that Thun- 
der and Lightning are ſo very like the Effects of fired Gun- 
powder, that we may reaſonably judge they proceed from the 
like Cauſes. 

Now the- principal Ingredients in Gunpowder are Nitre 
and Sulphur, (the Admiſſion of Charcoal being chiefly to 
keep their Parts ſeparate, for the better kindling of it) fo 
that if we ſuppoſe in the Air a convenient Mixture of nitrous 
and ſulphureous Vapours, and thoſe by Accident to take 
Fire, ſuch Exploſion may well follow with Noiſe and Light, 
u in the firing of Gunpowder ; and being once kindled, it 
will run from Place to Place, as the Vapour leads it, like as 
in a Train of Gunpowder, with the like Effects. 

This Exploſion, if high in the Air, and far from us, will 
do no Miſchief, or not conſiderable, like a Parcel of Gun- 
powder fired in the open Air, where nothing is near enough 
to be hurt by it: but if the Exploſion be near to us, or amongſt 
u, it may Lin Men or Cattle, tear Trees, fire Gunpowder, 
break Houſes, or the like, which Gunpowder would do in 
like Circumſtances. | 

This 74 5 and Farneſs may be eſtimated by the Di- 
ſtance of the Time between ſeeing the Flaſh of Lightning, 
and hearing the Clap of Thunder ; for tho' in their Genera- 
tion they be /imultaneous, yet Light moving faſter than 
dound, they come to us ſucceſſively, ® 

[ have obſerv'd, that commonly the Noiſe is about ſeven 
or eight Seconds after the Flaſh ; but ſometimes it is much 
ſooner in a Second or two, or leſs than that, juſt after the 
Flalh ; and then the Exploſion muſt needs be very near us, 
and even amongſt us: and, in ſuch Caſes, I have more than 
once 12 the Expectation of Miſchief, and it hath 
proved accordingly. f 

Now that there is in Lightning a ſulphureous Vapour, is 
manifeſt from the ſulphureous Smell that attends it, and the 
ſultr Heat in the Air, which is commonly a Fore-runner 
of Lightning, 


catch Fire, or be turn'd into Flame by the nitrous Parts of 


And that there is a nitrous Vapour in it, we may reaſon- 
ably judge, becauſe we do not know of any Body ſo liable to 
a ſudden and violent Exploſion, | 

As to pry" of thoſe Materials, in order to ſuch an 
Exploſion, Lam told, that a Mixture of Sulphur and Filings 
of Steel, with the Admiſſion of a little Water, will not on- 
iy produce a great Efferveſcence, but will of itſelf break 

0 


rth into an actual Fire : I ſay, a little Mater, becauſe too 
much will hinder the Operation, or quench the Fire. 

And this I take to be the Cauſe of the Bath-waters, and 
other hot Springs, where Steel and Sulphur cauſe a great Ef- 
ferveſcence, but no Flame ; ſo that there wants only ſome 
Chalybeate or vitriolick Vapour (or ſomewhat equivalent) to 

roduce the whole Effect, (there being no Want of aqueous 
tter in the, Clouds) and there is no doubt, but that amongſt 
the various £fluvia from the Earth, there may be copious 
—_— of Matter for ſuch Mixtures, 
he ſame Account may be alſo given of Ætna, and other 
burning Mountains, where the Mixture of Iron and Sulphur 
may give a Flame, which is often attended with prodigious 
Explotions and Earthquakes, from great Quantitics of Nitre, 
as in ſpringing a Mine, 

M. Le Clerc defines Thunder to be a rumbling Niiſe in the 
high Region of the Air, occaſioned by the ſudden Inflammation 
of E xhalations, 


This he explains and accounts for to the Purpoſes follow- 


ing : : 

Beſides thoſe Vapours that are raiſed by the Heat of the 
Sun, out of the Water and moiſt Places, there are alſo a 
world of Particles, which are carried off from Sulphur, Bitu- 
men, volatile Salts, and other Bodies of the like Nature ; 
theſe Particles fly about in the Air, either higher or lower, 
according to the various Degrees of their Levity and Gravi- 
ty ; and theſe are thoſe which are by Naturaliſts commonly 
call'd Exhalations. 

Since it is evident, that there is a vaſt Quantity of ſul- 
3 and bituminous Matter all over the Surface of the 

arth, and alſo that both Plants and Animals abound with 
volatile Salts, there is no Cauſe that we ſhould wonder why 
_ Air is fill'd with ſuch Particles by the Heat of the 

un. 

Nor is it poſſible but that they ſhould be driven about 211 
over the Air; but it is not to be doubted, but that they ariſe 
in greateſt plenty from dry ſun-burnt Places, and hang 
thereabout ; and hence it is eaſy to account for all thoſe Me- 
teors, which are inflamed in the Air. 

In all aerial Fires there are three Things obſervable : 

I. That they are lighted without any human Means, and 
by ſome inviſible Way. 

2. That they run about the Air in various Figures. 

3. That ſome of them continue longer than others do; 
but yet they all vaniſh in a ſhort time. 

In order to make a Flame or Spark appear, there is no- 
thing more neceſſary, than that there ſhould be ſome Far- 
ticles ſo whirl'd about in the Air, as to caſt aſide all the groi- 
ſer Matter, and play about in the moſt ſubtil Part of che 
Air. 

Now there are ſome Matters which are apter to be put in 
Motion than others ; ſuch as the Parts of Sulphur, Birumen, 
Nitre, &c. 

Therefore, when a ſufficient Quantity of Matter of theſe 
Kinds are gotten together, it is no difficult matter for one or 
two of thoſe Particles to be whirl'd about by the Heat of the 
Air; and when they are once inflamed, to fet Fire to all the 
reſt that are about them; as a Conſequence of which it is 
obſervable, that theſe aerial Fires are common in Sammer, 
but more rare in Jinter ; and by how much the Sammer is 
hotter, the more common ſuch Fire. are: And this ſuffci- 
enly ſhews, that the Matter of ſuch Fires is raiſed and in- 
flamed by the heat of the Air, and the impetuoſity of its 
Motion. : 

This may be demonſtrated by an Experiment made by the 

Preparation which Chymiſts call A fulminant. Gold be- 
ing diflolved in Agua 3 and precipitated with Oilof Ta- 
tar, the Duſt which ſinks to the Bottom, after it has been 
dried gradually, and without Fire, will afterwards be fired bv 
a moderate Heat, and will go off with a Noiſe like that of a 
Muſquet diſcharged. 
This Experiment may alfo be made at a Jef Expence, and 
alſo as effectually, 2 three Drams ot Salt-petre with 
one Dram of Brimſtone, and a Dram and a half of Tartar, 
and beating them to a very fine Powder ; this being done, 
the Powder will take Fire as readily as the Awrum fulminens, 
but will not give quite bed goa a Crack. N 

Nov if it de confidered, that the Particles of Nitre, Sul- 
phur, and Tartar, Which dy in Air, arc much finer than 


thoſe of the Compoſition betore-mention's ; it is caſj to ima- 
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g ne, that they may be fired by a moderate Heat aloft in the 
Air, if they be mix'd according to the aforeſaid Proportion, 

This fort of Matter muſt be carried about the Air in vari- 
ous Figures, according as the Winds blow, and as it is great- 
er or lefſer in Quantity, and according as it takes Fire. _ 

If the Fire begins at one End, and burns gradually, it is 
call'd a Lamp ; but if a long Exhalation takes Fire at once, 
it is call'd a Dart : Sometimes theſe Exhalations are hurried 
one way or other by the Stream of the Air, while they are in 
Flame ; ſometimes they continue in the ſame Place, and 
then they are call'd Beams ; at other times the Clouds part, 
and the Sky ſeems to retire, which may be cauſed by the 
Wind, and a Flame will flaſh out at this Opening; when this 
happens it is call'd a Chaſm. , 

hen burning Exhalations have leſs Sulphur in them 
(which yields a paler Flame) than Nitre, Bitumen, or Tar- 
tar, they appear as red as Blood. 

Tho? this Sort of Inflammation may appear either by 
Night or Day, po they will be more plain to be ſeen in the 
Night, in the Abſence of the Sun, the prevalent Light of 
which obſcures the Sight. | 

Thoſe which are commonly call'd Shooting Stars, are but 

ſmall Exhalations in our Air, and therefore are not properly 
Stars. 
Ines fatui, [ Jacl- in- a-Lanthorn, Mill in- a- Miſp, &c.] 
ſeem to conſiſt of a more greaſy Exhalation. It is evident, 
that oily Subſtances, tho? they are eaſily lighted / yet they 
are not ſpent ſo ſoon as thoſe of Sulphur and Nitre. 

Hence it may be learn'd, that all ſuch inflamed Exhalati- 
ons muſt neceſſarily diſappear ſoon, becauſe the ſubtil Matter 
of which they conſiſt is ſoon ſpent, But as the Matter of 
them is not al alike, ſo their Continuance is not exactly the 
fame : We may obſerve that a Flame, which is raiſed out of 
various Materials, will either laſt longer, or be extinguiſh'd 
ſooner, according as they are compoſed. 

Oil mix'd with Bitumen or Sulphur will flame longer than 
if mix'd with Nitre. 

From what has been ſaid, it will be no difficult Matter to 
conceive how Thunder is produced : for the Experiment 
ſhews, that Flame which throws off the Air with great Vi- 
olence, ſometimes occaſions a great Crack. And it being 
an eaſy matter for heterogeneous Particles to mix in great 
Quantities in the upper Region of the Air, and to be ſet on 
Fire by a moderate Heat; there is no need to have Re- 
courſe to any thing elſe to explain the Cauſe of Thunder. 

As for the Noiſe of Thunder, we may be ſatisfied by all 
Experiments, that it cannot be any otherwiſe produced, 
than by a ſwift and vehement Exploſion of the Air, which 
is forced every Way; and the Motion of it being continued 
to our Ears, ſtrikes the Tympana [ Drums] of them, and 
this cauſes the Senſation we call Sound. 

As to the Neiſe of Thunder, it is obſervable, that it ſounds 
as if it paſs d thro' Arches and was broken variouſly, The 
Reaſon of it is, becauſe the Flame is kindled among the 
Clouds, that hang over one another, and the agitated Air 
flies between them. Thus it may be obſerved, that when a 
Gun is diſcharged at a good Diſtance, the Inequalities of the 
Ground do cauſe it to ſound to us with ſeveral repeated bro- 
ken Reports. 

It is alſo plain, that the Flame is the Cauſe of Thunder, 
becauſe moſt commonly the Flaſh is ſeen before the Crack is 
heard, There is not ſuch a Diſtance indeed between the 
Firing of the Exhalation and the Concuſſion of the Air, as 
there is between the ſeeing of the Flaſh and the hearing of 
the Thunder. But the Reaſon of it is, that we ſee any 
thing, as it were, in an Inſtant : but Sounds are convey'd to 
our TT by a ſucceſſive Motion of the Air, and therefore 
more Time is required to hear than to ſee. 

By what has been ſaid before it appears, that Lightning is 
an inflamed Exhalation, compoſed of Sulphur and Nitre, or 
ſome ſuch Matter, or a Mixture of 4. Sorts together. The 
Inflammation is ſometimes with a Noiſe, as in cloudy Wea- 
ther, and ſometimes without, as in clear; which cauſes 
ſome Variety in it. 

Sometimes it lightens without Noiſe, which is when the 
Exhalation conſiſts of Matter ſofter than ordinary, which is 
not ſo ſoon kindled. If it conſiſts only of ſulphureous 
Particles, which are a ſofter Sort, they are not ſo apt to fire 
all at once, nor give the Air ſuch a Concuſſion, as ſhall cauſe 
us to hear the Noiſe of it: but if there be many Particles 
of Nitre and Tartar mingled with the Sulphur, the former 
being harder, cauſe the whole Exhalation to burſt at once 
wo ſuch Impetuoſity as to rend the Air, and to make a vaſt 

oiſe, | 

The Noiſe of Thunder is more diverſify'd in cloudy Wea- 
ther, becauſe the Air is variouſly reverberated from the Clouds 


3 
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to us; but if there are no Clouds, the Air flows thro' the 

n Spaces to our Ears, more freely and evenly; and it 
frequently fghtens in ſuch Weather without „ be- 
cauſe the Inflammation conſiſts only of ſulphureous Parti. 
cles; and, on the ' contrary, it often thunders in eloy 
Weather without any Lightning appearing viſibly, becauſe it 
is intercepted by the Clouds, | 

Rain generally attends Thunder and Lightning, either at 
the ſame Lime or ſoon after; and it frequently rains faſter 
after a Clap of Thunder : So that Rain ſeems to be the Ef. 
fet of Thunder, 

As for Thunderbolts : When it thunders and lighten, there 
ſometimes falls a Thunderbolt, This Thunderbolt is a moſt 
rapid Flame, that darts out of the Clouds to the Ground 
and ftrikes thro” every thing that is in its Way: and it is ob. 
ſerved to have the following peculiar Phenomena. 

1. That it oftner ſtrikes upon high Places than low; a 
upon Mountains, Towers, Steeples, Trees, Cc. 

2. That it ſometimes burns Peoples Clothes, without 
* their Bodies. | 

3. That it ſometimes breaks their Bones, and at the ſame 
time does not hurt their Fleſh, or their Garments, 

4. That it has melted or broken a Sword in a Scabbard 
without hurting the Scabbard ; and, on the contrary, *. 
ſometimes burnt the Scabbard all over, and at the ſame time 
done no Harm to the Sword. 

From theſe Conſiderations we may conclude, that a Thun- 
derbolt is an Exhalation, which is kindled of a ſudden, and 
is copious enough to be hurried down to us by Winds. 

Thunderbolts are moſt commonly darted aſlope, thro' the 
Air; and this may be occaſion'd by the Winds, which ſeldom 
or never blow downright. 
Flame is beaten down by the Wind, and reaches the Ground 
before the Matter of it is quite ſpent. EGF 

And this may be the Reaſon, that for the moſt part they 
ſtrike upon high Places ; for as they fall obliquely thro” the 
Air, they often in their Way meet with Mountains, Tow- 
ers, &c. and the Reaſon that the Force of their Flame is 
very different, is probably from the Difference of the Ex- 
halations which form the Thunderbolt, the Bodies from which 
they are collected being ſulphureous, bituminous, or faline ; 
and from thence it may be, that it ſometimes burns Gar- 
ments at the ſame time that it paſſes over the Bodies without 
doing them any Harm. 

Sometimes it penetrates the ſoft Fleſh harmleſsly, as to 
that, and yet breaks the hard Bones; as Gold and other Me- 
tals are diſſolv'd by Agua Regia and Agua Fortis, and in the 
mean time the Paper ſhall not be hurt by them. And for 
the ſame Reaſon it is, that a Sword may be melted in a 
Scabbard, and yet the Scabbard remain intire; and ſo it 
would be if they were both laid together in Aqua Forts + 
becauſe the acute Parts of the Aqua Fortis do not operate up- 
on ſoft Matter, the Particles of which are branched, as t 


do upon harder Bodies, into the Pores of which they inſi- 


nuate themſelves, and diſſolve the Contexture. 

Again; Thunderbolts are more common in Summer and 
Autumn than they are in Winter and the Spring; for which, 
three Reaſons may be given: 

I. That the Cold is fo great in the upper Region of the 
Air in Winter and Spring, that it will not permit the Exha- 
lations to take Fire, 

2. That the Exhalations are fewer in thoſe Seaſons, be- 
cauſe they are kept from aſcending by the Cold ; for they 
cannot riſe in any Quantity without a conſiderable Heat. 
15 The Air is ſo fill'd with Vapours and Clouds in the 

inter and Spring, that all Exhalations are dilated, and 
therefore are not capable of being inflamed. | 

Alſo ſome Places are more obnoxious to Thunderbolts than 
others, and they are ſuch as ſend forth plenty of Exhalati- 
ons for that Purpoſe, - and where they are not eaſily diſperſ- 
ed by the Winds; and thence in hotter Countries, where 
the Sun exhales out of the Earth all that can be exhaled, 
Thunderbolts are more frequent than they are in Climates 
that are colder : So that in thoſe Places that are encompaſs'd 
with high Mountains, where the Wind has not Acceſs to 
blow ſo freely, the Exhalations are kept together, and Thur- 
derbolts are more common; but in Gackeas Plains, which 
are, as it were, ſwept by the Winds, theſe Exhalations are 
ſhatter'd and blown about. 5: | 


THURIFEROUS, ſignifles bearing or producing Frank- 


incenſe, 


THUYA, [fo call'd of 94, to perfume with Smoke; be- 
2055 this Plant hath à penetrating Smell] The Arbor Vitæ, 
vulgo. 

| „ T0 


And it is probable, that the 
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The Charadters are: = do ih 11 
© The Leaves are cuver- green, ſquamous, und compreſtd, hav- 
ing forall oblong [quamous Cones growing uyon the Backſides, in 
which) th eee 
The a ik pg 
1. ThHuYa'Theophra 
Tree of Liſe. | - 
2. Tub va Thephrafti, folio variczats. The ſtriped Ar- 
dor Vitæ, or Tree f ife, |: bg ' 


« 
15 


A 0 B. H. The Arbor Vitæ, or 
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The firſt Sort was formerly in greater Eſteem than at 
preſent in the Englih Gardens; it is commonly raifed in the 
Nurſeries near London, where their Heads are ſheer'd into 
z conical Figure; but ſince” that low Taſte of Gardening, 
in crowding vaſt Quantities'6f"clipp'd Plants into Gardens, 
x juſtly exploded, theſe Trees d6 not meet with ſo good Re- 
ception as formerly: But notwithſtanding this, there may 
de ſome of them planted in Gardens to great Advantage, if 
they are placed in Wilderneſſes, or Clumps of ever-green 
Trecs, where theſe ſhould be planted with other Sorts which 
ne nearly of the ſame Growth; and in ſuch Plantations the 
dull, heavy green Colour of theſe Leaves, will be very uſe- 
fl in adding to the Luſtre of thoſe which are of a more 
lively green, and make a fine Variety. 

he ſtrip'd Sort is preſerv'd by ſome who are curious in 
collecting ſuch Varieties ; but there is little Beauty in it. 

Theſe. Trees may by propagated by laying down their 
tender Branches in the pring of the Year, obſerving to ſlit 
them at a Joint (as is commonly practiſed for Carnations) as 
ao to water them in dry Weather, and keep them con- 
tantly clear from Weeds: If theſe Things be duly obſerved, 
the Layers will be rooted- by the Spring following, by which 
time they may be taken off, and tranſplanted into a Nur- 
fry in Rows three Feet aſunder, and the Plants 3 
Inches Diſtance in the Rows ; obſerving to lay a little Mulch 
won the Surface of the Ground about their Roots, to pre- 
rent the Wind from drying it, and in dry Weather they 
ſhould be often refreſh'd with Water, until they have taken 
Root, after which they muſt be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds, and the Ground dug every Spring between the Rows, 
that their Roots may extend themſelves on every Side. In 
this Nurſery they may remain five or- fix Years, and may 
then be tranſplanted where they are to remain for good. 
The beſt Seaſon to remove theſe Trees is about the Beginn- 
ing of April, juſt before they ſhoot. | 

Theſe Trees may alſo bi propagated by Slips, which 
ſhould be planted on a moiſt Soil in April, and if ſhaded in 
very hot dry Weather, moſt of them will take Root, after 
which they muſt be treated as hath been directed for the 
Layers. 235 

The Leaves of this Tree being bruiſed between the Fin- 
ers, emit a ſtrong Scent, ſomewhat like Ointment ; and 
| have been inform'd, that ſome Perſons do make an Oint- 
ment thereof, which is eſteem'd excellent for freſh Wounds, 
The Wood of this Tree is greatly eſteem'd by the Turners, 
for making Bowls, Boxes, Cc. But as the Tree is flow- of 
Growth,” and ſeldom arrives to any great Magnitude in this 
Country, (rarely growing above twenty Feet high) ſo it is 
wt worth cultivating for its Timber. 


THYMBRA. 


The Characters are ; ; | 
I hath a labiated Flower, like thoſe of Savory, Thyme, 
nd Calaminth, From which this Plant differs, in having its 
fluers growing in Whorles, wo 


The Species are; | 

1, THYMBRA Jegitima, Cluſ. Hift, The true Thymbra 
o Cluſtus, _ | 

2. THyMBRA Hiſpanica, coridis folio, Inſt. R. H. Spa- 
i Thymbra, with a fair Heathpine-leaf. | 

} ThyMBRA Sandi Fuliani, ſve Satureja vera. Lob. 
ar of Mount Saint Julian, or the true Savory 
if * | 


The firſt Sort riſes about two Feet high, and hatha wood 
tem, and divides into any Branches, ſo as to form a ſmall 


lh; the Leaves of this Plant are ſomewhat like thoſe of 
wry, and have a ſtrong aromatic Scent when bruiſed. 


1 lis Sort grows plentifully in ſeveral Iſlands of the Ar- 

Wpelage, from whence the Seeds were ſent to ſeyeral cu- 
us Perſons, Who cultivate it for the ſake of Variety. 
he Chis Kind may be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 


be planted in the Beginning of April, on a Border, where 
they may have only, the Morning Sun; and in dry Wea- 
ther they muſt be conſtantly watered, until they have 
taken good Root; after which" time, they will require no 


| farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds, till Mi- 
 chaelmas, at which time the Plants ſhould be carefully taken 


up and tranſplanted; ſome of them into Pots, that they 


may be ſhelter'd in inter, and the others on a dry lean 


Soil in a warm Situation, where they will endure ' the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters very well; but in ſevere W/inters 
they are frequently deſtroyed ; therefore it is proper to pre- 
ſerve two or three Plants in Pots under Shelter, leſt thoſe 
in the open Air ſhould be killed, 1 4 P 
The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in Ca- 
ile, where it grew plentifully on ſtony Ground. This a 
a low ever-green buſhy Plant, ſomewhat like Thyme ; but 
the Leaves are broader, and the whole Plant has a more dull 
and ſomewhat fœtid Smell. This may be propagated by Seeds, 
or by Cuttings as the former Sort, and ſhould be treated -in 
the ſame manner. | N 8 
The third Sort grows in ſeveral Places in Itah and Sicily, 
commonly on ſtony Land, or on old Walls. This is a low 
Plant, ſeldom rifing above ſix Inches high, ſending forth 
many upright Branches from the Root, which have Spikes 
of ſmall Flowers, growing in W horles on their Tops, This 
Sort is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on alight 
lean Soil; and when the Plants are ſtrong enough to tran- 
ſplant, ſome of them ſhould be planted in Pots to be ſhel- 
ter'd in Winter, and the others may remain where they 
were ſown; obſerving to keep them clear from Weeds, which 
is all the Culture they require. This Sort ſeldom continues 
longer than two or three Years, ſo that Seeds ſhould be 
ſown every other Seaſon to raiſe a Supply of young Plants. 
Theſe Plants are ſuppoſed to have the ſame Virtues as 
Savory, to which they are nearly allied. 6 
Moſt of the aromatic verticillate Plants will endure the 
Cold of the moſt ſevere Winters in England, provided they 
grow on rocky ſtony dry Ground, where they will be ſhort 


and ſtunted ; and are alſo much ſtronger ſcented, than when 


they are ſown or planted on a richer Soil; nay, moſt of them 
will grow on old Walls and Buildings, where- they will root 
into the Joints between the Stones or Bricks; and tho? 
they are expoſed to the ſevereſt Winds, yet will they reſiſt 
the Cold, when the Plants of the ſame Kinds, which are 
in the warmeſt Situations of the Garden, have been intire- 
ly g's Ln Of this there have been ſeveral Inſtances with- 
in the Memory of ſeveral Perſons now living, when all the 
Roſemary, and many other of the like aromatic Herbs, have 
been deſtroyed in the Gardens; when ſome few Plants, 
which were growing on old Walls, have eſcaped ; whereby 
their Species have been preſerved in England. 


THYMELZA, [this Plant is ſo call'd of dh, Thyme, 
and mziz, an Olive-tree ; becauſe its Leaves are narrow as 
the Thyme, and thick as thoſe of the Olive-tree] Spurge 
Laurel, or Meſereon, | > SB 


The Chara&ers are; 


The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is for the moſt part Funnel- 
ſhaped, and cut into four Segments, from whoſe Center _= the 


Pointal, which afterwards becomes an oval Fruit, which is in 


fome full of Juice, but in others is dry, in each of which is 


contained one oblong Seed, 


The Spertes are: 55 
1. THYMELAA laurifoha ſemper-virens, ſeu laureala mas, 
Tourn, The Spurge, 12 7 | 

2. THYMELAA laurifolia ſemper-virens, folits variegatis. 
The ftriped Spurge Laurel. | 185 

3. THYMEL®A lauri folio deciduo, five Laureola farmi- 
na, Tourn, The common Meſereon. 

4. THYMEL AA um deciduo, flore albido, fructu 
flaveſcente. Tourn, The Meſereon with white Flowers and 
yellowiſh» Fruit. | 

5. THYMELZA lauri folio deciduo, fore rubro, The 
Meſereon with red Flowers. ' . 

6. THYMELE#a lauri felig deciduo, foliis ex lutes varie- 
gatis, The common Meſereon with ſtrip'd Leaves. | 


TayMEL#aA foliis lini, C. B. P. Spurge-olive, or 


Laurel with. Flax-leaves. 


8. TaymEL#a Alpina linifolia Aike, fore purpures. 


odoratiſſimo. In/i. R. H.. Dwarf Spurge-laurel of the Alps, 
with a Flax-leaf, and a very ſweet purple Flower. 

„ THyYMELEZA Alpina linifolta humilior, fore albo odora- 
tiſſimo. Inſt. R. H. Dwarf Spurge-laurel of the Alps, with 
a Flax-leaf, and a very ſweet white Flower. 

1 10. THYMELzXA 
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10. THYMELAA vilaſa miner 
K. H. Smaller hairy 


falie. 


— 


fare, 


bus. C. B. P. Spurge-laurel, with whiti 


ing Silk. 
was 4 


tic Sp 
glomeratis allis. Towrn. Cor, The leaſt eaſtern h, 


* 


Cor. Spurge-laurel of Crete, 
on both Sides. | 


tiſſumo. Tourn Cor. 
leaf, and a white ſweet-ſcented 


HYMEL &4 Cretica, ole folio, 


Cor. Spurge-laurel of Crete, with an 
derneath, | 


24. THYMELZXA Cretica, olee folio utringue glabro. Tourn. 
with an Olive-leaf, ſmooth 


25. THYMEL AA Pontica, citrei-fabts. Taurn. Cor. Pon- 
e-laurel, with Citron-leaves. | 
ola, floribus 


26. THYMEL AA orientalts minima, laureolee 


with the common Spurge-laurel-leaves, and white Flowers 
growing in Cluſters. | | 
27. THYMELEA orientalis, buxi. folio ſubtus villaſo, flere 


albo. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Spurge-laurel, with a Box-leaf, Germany, Auſtria, Bohemia, on the Alps, in Spain; Pen- 
hairy on the Underſide, and a white Flower. 


28. THYMELAA orientalis, ſulicis folio," flore albo odora- 
Eaſtern Spurge-laurel, with a Willow- 
lower. 


29. FTRHYMELZA liniſeliæ ſimilis, cana, floribus pal- 
za adp Bat Prad. Par. Bat. — Spurge-laurel 


like the firſt Sort, with pale ſweet-ſcented Flowers. 
30. THYMELZA limifolie fomiles,  Africana, foliis lucidis, 


latioribus & obtufis. Par. Bat. African Spurge-laurel like the pretty hardy, ſo will endure the Cold of our ordinaty Win 
firſt Sort, with broader ſhining and obtuſe Leaves. 


31. TRYMELZA Africana, foliis lint, floribus in ca De 


lum congeſlis. Oldenl. African Spurge-laurel, with Flax- which ſhould be. ſown in the Autumn as ſoon! as: they 


leaves, and Flowers collected in Heads. 

32. THYMEL #4 Africana, roriſmarini folio angufliſſimo 
breviori, Oldenl. African Spurge-laurel, with a very narrow 
and . Roſemary-leaf. F 4 1 

"HYMELZA Aſricana, roriſmarini anguſſ imo 
= Oldenl. Rin Spurge-laurel, — very narrow 
and longer Roſemary- leaf. 

34. THYMELZa Afritana, roriſmarini folio, floribus lon- 


leaf, and longer Flowers. | 

35. TuyYMELzaA Africana, ſanamunde facie, erice fo- 
bis ie. Prod. Par. Bat. African Spurge-laurel, 
with the Face of Sanamunda, and very narrow Heath- 
leaves. | — 


36. THYMELEAA Africana Tarton-2zaire femilis, foribus 2 


congeftis. Oldenl. African Spurge-laurel, like the 


arton-zaire, with Flowers collected in a Head. 

37. FHYMELEZA Africena, ſolliis ruſci. Oldenl. African 
age ook with Butchers- 3 p 

38. LHYMELZXA Africana fruteſcens, jaſmini fore, fo- 
lis polygale. Oldenl, — — Spurge-laurel, 22 
2 Jaſmine- flower, and Leaves of Milk wort. * 

39. THYMEL Xa Capenſis, nepæ Theophraſti foliis acu- 


teatis, flare paruo purpures. Pluk, Phyt, Spurge-laurel of the 
Cape of Good Hope, with prickly . and a ſmall 
purple Flower. | ; 
49. ThyYMELZAa Americana fruteſcens, roriſmarini folio, 
fore allo. Plum. American Spurge - laurel, with a 
Roſemary- leaf, and a white Flower. n y* 


lden agent 
with a; ther ſh; 


culti 


| Sang 
in 


. Oldenl. African Spurge-laurel, with a Roſemary- 


Inches aſunder, and about four Inches diſtance from e 
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, Theſe Plants are great Ornaments to a Garden eatly in 
the Spring, before other Things are in flower, for if the Sea- 
ſon is mild they often flower in January, but in February 
they are always in Perfection. They ſeldom grow: to be 
more than five or ſix Feet high in England, ſo ſhould be 


SETEEZEPES EB=S2z SA 


planted among other Shrubs of the ſame Growth. thaſ 
a The Sort with ſtrip'd Leaves may be propagated by budd - The 
ing or inarching it upon the plain Sort, becauſe the Secs willi wy: 
not produce ſtrip'd Plants. = 7a and- 


The ſeventh and fifteen following Sorts, grow wild in 
gal, or the South of France, as they are particulariz d i 
their Names: theſe Plants will live in the open Air ir 
England, provided they are planted in a warm Situation. 
The twenty- third, twenty- fourth, twenty - fifth, 
ſixth, twenty - ſeventh and twenty-eighth Sorts, were diſco- 
vered by Dr, Tournefort in the Top from whence ſong 
of theſe. Plants have been obtained, and are preſerved in cu- 
rious Botanic Gardens for Variety. Theſe Sorts ate all 


ters very well in the open Air, provided they are placed in 
ſhelter'd Situation. All theſe Plants are — ec 


ripe ; for if they are kept out of the Ground till Spring, th 
ſeldom. ſucceed; and if any of them do-grow, they will 
main in the Ground a whole Year, before the Plantscon 
up. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown on a ſhady Border, whe 
they may only enjoy two or three Hours of the Mornin 
Sun, and the Soil ſhould be cool and loamy ; in dry Wea 
ther they muſt be duly water'd, and when the Plants 

come =p, they ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from Woeed: 
In this Border the Plants ſhould: remain till Michaelis, 
which Time a frefh Border of loamy Earth ſhould be p 
red to receive the Plants, which ſhould alſo be in a ſhad 
ituation ; then the Plants ſhould be carefully. taken up o 


of the Seed-bed, and planted. in Rows about fix or ſeve 


other in the Rows. When theſe Plants have taken nei 
Root, they will require no farther Care, but to keep thet 
clear from Weeds, and in dry Weather to refreſh them no 
and then with Water, which will promote their Growt! 


If theſe Plants thrive wall, they will be large —_ | TE 
tranſplant by the following Michaelmas, into the Flact Plant 
where they are deſign'd to remain; which ſhould- always WW bed 

on a pretty ſtrong loamy Soil, rather moiſt than dry; and 
it be under Cover of Trees, provided they are not t. . 
much over- hung, they will thrive better than in an open 20 
tuation, where they are expoſed to the Sun. 2 Lid is 

Theſe Plants continue green throughout the Year, whuc vide 
renders them'worthy of a Place in good Gardens; where, "nta 
they are rightly diſpoſed, they will afford an agreeable V ne /e 

' riety. - Moſt of theſe are low Shrubs, - which ſeldom 15 oe 

| | "th 
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but as they very 


: 


rely their $ in England, ſa they are common- 
—— by lay ing down of their Branches; which, if 
rightly, managed, will take Root in one Year. The boſt 


Tims to lay down the Branches is in the Beginning of April; 
the Branches which are choſen to make — be of 
the former Y ear, or at moſt but two Yeats old ; theſe ſhould 
be a little twiſted at the Part which is laid in the Ground, 
which will cauſe. them to root the ſooner : In dry Weather 
they, muſt be duly watered, otherwiſe the Shoots will har» 
den, which will prevent their putting out Roots. By the 
2 following ** will be rooted,” wben. they may be cut 
ſtom the old Plants, and each planted into a ſmall Pot, 
filled with freſh, Earth; and if they are plunged into a very 
moderate Hot - bed, it will forward their taking new Root. 
Theſe muſt be ſcreened from the Sun every Day till they are 
rooted 3 after which Time they muſt be inured to bear the 
open Air by Degrees; and in the Middle of May they ſhould 
de placed abroad in a ſheltered Situation, where they will 
make an agreeable Variety amongſt other exotick Plants. 

Theſe Plants muſt be removed. into the Green · houſe in 
Autumn, and placed where they may enjoy as, much free Air 
2 poſſible in mild Weather, but they muſt be protected from 
Froſt. During the Winter Seaſon they muſt be * 
refreſhed with Water, for they are pretty thirſty Plants ; 
but in very cold Weather it muſt, be given to them ſparing- 
ly. In Summer they muſt be placed abroad with the Gera- 
unt, Alaternoides's, and other Plants of the ſame Country, 
. 2nd created in the ſame Manner as hath; been directed for 

thoſe ; with which Management they will thrive very well. 
x The Flowers of theſe Plants, being very ſmall, do not aftord 
1 wy great Pleaſure, but for the ſingular Oddneſs of the Leaves 

ind Branches. Theſe Plants deſerve a Place in good Green- 
a houſes, for the fake of Variety, | 
1 The laſt Sort is more tender than any of the reſt, this be- 
ing a Native of the warmer Parts of America, This was 
— by Father Plumier, in ſome of the French Settle- 
ments in America; and hath been obſerved growing in great 
Plenty at the Havannab, by the late Dr. William Houſſaun, 
who ſent the Seeds to England: It was alſo found by Mr. Re- 
bert Millar at Campechy, who alſo ſent the Seeds to England; 
fom which many Plants have been raiſed. 

The Seeds of this Plant ſhould. be fown in Pots of freſh 
Earth, and then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark ; obſerving frequently to water the Pots, to keep 
the Earth moiſt, which will bring up the Plants in about fix 
Weeks time. When theſe Plants are about two Inches high; 
they ſhauld be ſhaken out of the Seed-pots, and each planted 
in a ſmall Pot filled with freſh loamy Earth; and then plun- 
el into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where they: 
nuſt be ſhaded from the Heat of the Sun, until they have 
taken. new Root; after which Time they muſt be treated 
ier the fame Manner as, bath been directed for other exotick 
Pants, which are the Produce of the hotteſt Countries, 

In this Hot-bed the Plants may remain till about Miabael- 
nas, when the Nights will begin to be too, cold for theſe 
Plants; therefore they, ſhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed. During the inter Seaſon, 
theſe Plants: myſt be kept very warm, eſpecjally while the 
ae young, becauſe they make but little Progreſs the 
Year; and if they are hunted the firſt Vinter, they do not 
recover it in a long time after. Theſe Plants ſhould conſtant- 
y remain in the Stove, and ſhould: be treated in the ſame 
Manner as hath been directed for the Suriare. 


THYMUS, [fo called of 9%6-, Odour, becauſe it is a 
t very odorous ; or of d, animal Spirit, becauſe it is 


pod in reviving the animal Spirits. } Thyme, 
The Cherailers wes © 


\ 


or broad- lea fed Lime-tree. 


tetragons.” Raii Syn. The red-twig'd Lime- tre. 


. Turns vitgaris, folio latiore, C. B. P. Common 
broad-leafed Thyme. {5 A 


2. TaYmos pilgaris, folio temiore. C. B. P. 
narrow-leafed Thyme. ay | 
3. TAYMUS vulgaris, folio latiort variczato, Broad-leafed 
4. Tay uus cupitatus, gui Divſcoridir, C. B. P. The 
true Thyme of the And | 2 : 


There are ſeveral other Species, of Thyme, which are 
ſerved in Botanick Gardens for Variety; but-28 they nb 
dom. cultivated: for Uſe, ſo I ſhall not enumerate: them in 
this Place. The Sort with broad Leaves is the moſt common 
in England ; this ia cultivated in the Kitchen-gardens. as a 
Soup Herb, and alſo for medicinal Uſe. i The next two Sorts 
are preſerved in many Gardens for Variety, being equally as 
good as the firſt for Uſe : But the fourth is leſs common 
in England than either of the former. | 
- Theſe Plants may be propagated either by Seeds or parting 
their Roots; the Seaſon for either is in March. If it is 
. ſowing the Seeds, it ſhould be done upon a Bed of 
light Earth, obſerving not to bury the Seeds too deep, which 
will cauſe them to rot: When the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be carefully cleared from Weeds, and if the Sprin 
ſhould prove dry, if they are watered twice a Week it wi 
reatly promote their Growth; and in June the Plants 

ſhould be thinned, leaving them about ſix Inches aſunder 
each Way, that they may have Room to ſpread, and thoſe 
Plants which are drawn out may be tranſplanted into freſh 
Beds at the ſame. Diſtance, obſerving to water them until 
they have taken Root, after which they will require no far- 
ther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds; and in the 
Winter following they may be drawn up for Uſe. 
But if theſe Plants are propagated by parting their Roots, 
the old Plants ſhould be taken up about the latter End of 
March, and ſlipt into as many Parts as can be taken off 
with Root; theſe ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds of freſh 
light Earth, at fix or eight Inches Diftance, obſerving if the 
Seaſon is dry to water them until they have taken Root, after 
which they muſt be duly weeded, and they will thrive, and 
ſoon be fit for Uſe. | | 

In order to ſave Seeds of theſe Plants, ſome of the old 
Roots ſhould remain unremov'd in the Place where they were 
ſown the preceding Year ; theſe will flower in June, and in 
July the Seed will ripen, which muſt be taken as ſoon as it is 
ripe, and beat- out, otherwiſe the firſt Rain will waſh it 
out nb, Huſks. | 

Theſe Plants do root greatly in-the Ground, and thereby 
draw out the Goodneb of a Soil ſooner: than moſt other 
Plants; ſo that whatever is ſown or planted upon a Spot of 
Ground whereon Thyme grew the preceding Year, will ſel- 
dom thrive, unleſs the Ground be trenched deeper than the 
Thyme rooted, 


THYME THE LEMON vid: Seryillum. 
THYME THE MARUM; vide Marum. 
- THYME THE MASTICK; vide Maſtichina, | 


TILIA, Jof Tekum, a Dart, becauſe its Wood is uſed in 
making Darts.] The Lime or Linden Tree, | 
The Charatters are; 
The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which are flared orbi- 
cularly, and do expand in form of a Roſe, having a long, nar- 
row Leaf, growing to the Foot-flalk of each Cluſter of Flawers, 
from whoſe Cup*riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a 
13 Fruit, conſiſting of one Capſule, containing an oblong 
td IN ges. 


The Specizs are; | 
1. TiL1a farmina folio majore. C. B. P. The common 


2. T1L1a farmina, folio minore. C. B. P. The ſmall-leafed 
Lime-tree. 


3. TrIIa folis molliter birſutis, - viminibus rubris, fructu 
4. TIIIX Caroliniana, foko lingius mucronatse, The Ca- 


| 1t hath.a labiated-Finwer, confiting of one Leaf, whoſe upper rolina Lime-tree. 


ip is ereft, and generally. ſplit in tus, and the under Lip i F. T1114 ftemina, folis majore variegats, The ſtriped- 
Guided into three Parts ; out of the Flower-cu ariſes the leaked Lime-ttes. 


Fointal, accompanied by four. Embryo's,, whith a be» 

eme ſo many Seeds; incloſed in 4 Huh, tubieh was before the: The three firſt mentioned Trees are very common in Eng- 

0 To theſe Adaris mul be atded;. hard. bigneouStabkry; land, being cultivated in moſt Nurſeries, but the Caroline 

end the Flowers gathered into Heads, Sort is not at preſent very common; this was ſent from Ca- 
rolina 


2 ; 2 


5 
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not appear any conliderable Diff, the common 
rt. That with triped is preſerved by ſome for the 
fake of LN. but there is no great Beauty in it. 
All theſe Trees are eaſily propagated by Layers, which in 


one Year will take good t, and may then be taken off 
and planted in a Nurſery, at four Feet Diſtance Row from 
Row, and two Feet aſunder in the Rows; the beſt Time 
to lay them down and to remove them is at Michaelmas, 
when their Leaves begin to fall, that they may take Root 
before the Froſt comes on, - though they may be tranſplanted 
any time from September to March in open eather; but if 
the Soil is dry, it is much the better Way to remove them in 
Autumn, "becauſe it will ſave a great Expence in watering 
them, eſpecially if the Spring ſhould prove dry. In this Nur- 
ſery they may remain four or five Years, during which Time 
the Ground ſhould be dug every Spring, and conſtantly kept 
clear from Weeds, and the large Side-ſhoots pruned off, to 
cauſe them to advance in Height; but the ſmall Twigs muſt 
not be pruned off from the Stems, becauſe theſe are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to retain the Sap, for the Augmentation of 
their Trunks, which are apt to ſhoot up too ſlender, when 
they are entirely diveſted of all their lateral T wigs.If the Soil 
in which they are-planted be a- fat Loam, they will make a 
prodigious Progreſs in the Growth, ſo that in five Years 
time they will be fit to tranſplant out where they are to re- 
main. | 

Theſe Trees were a few Years ſince greatly eſteemed for 
planting of Walks and Avenues near Habitations, becauſe 
in a few Years they would afford a pleaſant Shade, and might 
be removed, when grown to a large Stature, without Ha- 
zard, ſo that a Perſon might enjoy the Pleaſure of them in a 
ſhort Time: But of late they are much leſs valued, on ac- 
count of their Leaves decaying early in Autumn, (eſpecially 
if the Soil be dry in which they are planted) ſo that they 
many times are almoſt deſtitute of Leaves by the Beginning 
of September, whereas the Elm continues in Beacty a full 
Month longer, and the Wood of the latter being much pre- 
ferable to that 6f the former, has introduced theſe, Trees jn- 
ſtead of Limes in moſt of the modern Plantations, | 

The Timber of the Linme-tree is uſed by the Carvers, it 
being a ſoft, light Wood; as alſo by Architects for framing 
the Models of their Buildings; the Turners do alſo uſe it for 
making light Bowls, Diſhes, Cc. but it is too ſoft for any 
ſtrong Purpoſes. | 
| Theſe Trees will continue ſound a great Number of 
Years, and if planted in a good loamy Soil will grow to a 
conſiderable Bulk: I have meaſured one of theſe Trees 
which was near ten Yards in Girt two Feet above .the 
Ground, and was then in a very thriving Condition ; and 
Sir Thomas Brown mentions one of theſe Trees which grew 
in Norfelk,that was ſixteen Yards in Circuit, a Foot and half 
above Ground, in Height thirty Yards, and in the leaſt Part 
of the Trunk it-was eight Yards and a half. 


TINUS: Laurus Tinus, vulgo. 


The Characters are; | 
The Flowers grow in Cluſters, and conſiſt of one Leaf, which 
is divided into froe Parts toward the Top-part ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall Fruit, ſhaped ſomewhat like an Oltve, but are 
umbilicated, each containing one Pear-ſbaped Seed. 


The Species are; 
1. Tinvs prior. Cluſ. Hit. The Baſtard ſhining-leafed 


Laurus Tinus, vulzo. | 
2. TinusII. CIA. Hi. The rough-leafed Laurus Tinus, 


0. 
"7 Tixus III. Clu. H. The ſmall-leafed Laurus Ti- 
nus, vulgo. a ä 

4. Tinus prior Cluſii, folio atroviridi ſplendente. The 
ſhining- leafed Laurus Tinus, vulgo. * 

5. TIN us prior Cluſii foliis ex albo variegatis. The ſtri 
ſhinin 12 ahe Tiles. | hy. | oy 

6. Tixus II. Cluſi, folits ex lutes variegatis. The ſtriped 
rough-leated Laurus Tinus. WIS 


_ Theſe Plants are greatly propagated in the Gardens near 
London for their Beauty, the Leaves always remaining green, 
and their Flowers are produced in great Plenty in the Winter 
Seaſon, when few other Shrubs do flower. * 

Theſe Plants were a few Years ſince pteſerved in Pots and 


Tubs, and placed in the Green-houſe in Vinter, with O- 


ranges, Myrtles, and other exotick Trees; but of late Years 
they have been planted in the open Ground, where they re- 
Gift the Cold of our ordinary M inters very well, and are rarely 


rolina by Mr. Mark Cateſiy in the Year 2726; but as yet there injured, 


| except in very ſevere Froſts, and then they are 64. 
dom deſtroyed, thoꝰ their Heads may be —— 
Caſe with many of theſe Trees in the Year 1728) yet thoſe 
which were left undiſturbed ſhot out freſh again the- 
ing Summer, and have fince made good Plants which ſhould 
caution People from rooting out Plants too ſoon, when they 
ma ſeem to be killed by Froſt. en 4 G34. UE IE» 
heſe Plants may be - propagated by laying down theje 
tender Shoots in the Spring, which, if kept clear from Weg, 
and duly watered in dry Weather, will take Root by the 
ſucceeding Spring, when they ſhould be taken off and tranſ- 
— into a mellow loamy Soil, (but not too wet) at three 

cet diſtance Row from Row, and eighteen Inches aſunder 
in the Rows, obſerving to lay ſome Mulch upon the Surface 
of the Ground about their Roots, and in dry Weather to re- 
freſh them with Water until they have taken Root. 
There ſhould alſo be fome {trait Stakes fix'd down by the 
Side of each Plant, to which they ſhould be faſten'd, in or- 
der to render their Stems ſtrait, - otherwiſe. they will be 
crooked and unſightly, But it is not proper to | have: theſe 
Plants more than two Feet high in clear Stems, becauſe 
when their Heads are advanced above Sight, the Beauty of 
the Plants are loſt, and they are'in greater Danger of being 
deſtroy'd in bad Weather: Therefore, when their Stems are 
two Fe eet high, their upright Shoots ſhould be ſtopp'd, in ex- 
der to force out lateral Branches, which may be ſo prun'd in 
the growing Seaſon, as to form em into regular Heads; but 
this ſhould not be done with Sheers (as is the common Prac- 
tice, whereby their Leaves are cut, and render'd very un- 
ſightly), but rather skilfully pruned with a Knife, allowing 
their Branches a proportionable Diſtance” to the Breadth of 
their Leaves, which will be cloſe enough to render them 
beautiful, and at the ſame time will encourage their Flower- 
ing : For when they are continually clipp'd, their Branches 
are very weak, and do often decay in the Middle, and their 
Flowers are never ſo large, nor produc'd in ſo great Plenty 
as when they have a greater Diſtance allow'd to their 
Shoots, | | e 

In this Nurſey the Plants may remain four or ſive Vears, 
— which time they ſhould be carefully clear'd from 
Weeds, and the Ground dug every Spring; in doing ot 
which their Roots ſhould be carefully cut round, to cauſe 
em to produce more Fibres, whereby they may be removed 
with greater Safety, becauſe the Earth will be the better 
ſupported by their Roots. The beſt Time to tranſplant them 
is about the Beginning of April, as hath been directed for 
moſt Sorts of Evergreens, that being the Seaſon they begin 
to ſhoot. | | 
| Theſe Shrubs are very ornamental, when planted in the 
lower Part of Clumps, and other Plantations of Evergreens, 
if they are mix'd with other Plants of the ſame Growth; 
and in theſe Plantations they will not be ſo liable to ſuffer by 
Froſt, becaufe their Stems will be ' defended by the neigh- 
bouring Plants. 4 et 
There are ſome who make Hedges of theſe Plants, but 

they are by no means proper for that Purpoſe, becauſe their 
Leaves are large, which occafions their Branches to be pro- 
duced at a farther Diſtance, and theſe when cut do appear 
very unſightly ; beſides, by the frequent cutting of them, it 

revents their flowering, ſo that the greateſt Beauty of the 

lants is loſt ; for they ſhould never be pruned after the Be- 
ginning of May, unleſs ſome very luxuriant ſhoots are pro- 


duced, - which grow greatly out of Order; theſe may be 


ſhorten'd, or entirely diſplaced, according as the Plants may 
require; and this one Pruning every Spring will be ſufficient 
to keep em conſtantly in Order. without - injuring theit 
flowering, which ſhould always be avoided, | 


TITHYMALOIDES, [of se- and , Shape.] 
Baſtard Spurge. 2 . ES 


RO Charatters are; 2 . : 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, and is in Shape ſomewhat 
like a Slipper ; whoſe Pointal afterwards 3 tricapſular c 
Fruit, like that of Spurge. 


The Species are; 3 5 

1. TiTHYMALOIDES fruteſcens, folio ; mo. 
Tourn, The American, ſhrubby, roy wars purges 
vulgo. a : 5 6 10 Thos 

'2: TITHYMALOIDES fruteſcens, folits nerii, Plum. Shrub- 
by Baſtard Spurge with an Oleander Leaf. 


Theſe Plants are very common in the warm parts of A- 
merica, where the firſt is known by the Name of Poiſon- 


weed, under which Appellation I received it from Barkade 3 
this 


— 
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this Sort is now, pretty common in the Gardens of thoſe who 
re curious in preſerving tender exotick Plants ; but the ſe- 
cond Sort is hs very rare in the Exit Gardens. 
They are both propagated by Cuttings, which may be 
taken 4 the Plants during any of the — Months, 
ind aftet having lain in a dry Place for a Fornight or thr 
Weeks, until the wounded Part be healed over, they ſlio 
he planted into mall Pots, fill'd with light, ſandy Earth, 
mix'd with Lime-rubbiſh, and then plunged into a Hot - 
ted of Tanners-batk, obſerving now and then to refreſh 
them gently with Moiſture ;' but they ſhould never receive 
much Wet, which will rot them. n 
After they have taken Root they may have a greater ſhare 
of Air, by raiſing the Glaſſes, but they muſt never bo ex- 
wd 29 the open Air: In this Bed they may remain until 
the Beginning of Ockober, when they muſt be removed into 
the Stove, and placed, with the Melon and Torch Thiftle, in 
i warm, dry Situation, and during the inter Seaſon they 
ſhould have very little Water, which if given in Plenty, ſel- 
zom fails to rot em. In the Spring theſe Plants ſhould be 
in placed into a Bark-bed, which will greatly promote 
their Growth, and will cauſe em to produce Flowers, which 
they ſeldom do when kept dry upon Shelves in the Stove, 
nor will they make any conſiderable Progreſs in ſuch a Situ- 


1 

"Theſe Plants are preſerved for their odd Appearance a- 
mongſt other ſucculent Plants, ' their Leaves being very 
lunge, thick, and full of a milky acrid Juice. 


TITHYMALUS, [7:95paxe,, To called of 1194 a Pap, 
or Teat, and paraxcs, Jeft, q. d. ſoft Pap, becauſe this Plant 
uces Milk. One Sort is call'd Characias, i, e. belonging 
toa Valley, of N. to make a Trench, on Account of 
its growing in a Valley, Another Sort is called Peplos, 
which was an Ornament that Women made uſe of, which 
being ſpread out, ſerved for a Veil. A third Sort is call'd 
(ataputia, a Medicament that is ſwallow'd at one Gulp.] 


Purge. 
The Characters are; 


The Flnwer conſiſis of one Leaf, which is of the globous, 
Bell-ſhape, cut into ſeveral Moon-ſhap'd Segments, and en- 
ampaſſed by two little Leaves, which ſeem to perform the Office 
if a Flnwer-cup ; the Pointal, which is for the moſt part tri- 
angular, riſes from the Bottom of the Flower, and afterwards 
lecomes a Fruit of the ſame Shape, divided into three + rp 
Cells, in each of which is contained one oblong Seed. To theſe 
Notes ſhould be added, It has a milky, acrid Juice abounding in 
mery Part of the Plant. 8 

The Species are; 

1. TiTH YMALUS latifolius, cataputia dictus. H. L. Broad 
kav'd Spurge, called Cataputia. 

2. TiTHYMALUS characias amygdaloides, C. B. P. Wood 
furge with Almond-like Leaves. 3 

3 TiTHYMALUS characias amygdaloides, foliis eleganter 
wriegatis, Flor, Bat. Wood Spurge, with beautiful ſtrip'd 
Leaves. 3 
4 TiTHYMALUS maritimus. C. B. P. Sea Spurge. 

5. TiTHYMALUS myrſinites latifolius. C. B. P. Broad 
Myrtle-leav*d Spurge. | | 

b. TrTHYMALUS paluſtris fruticoſus. C. B. P. Shrubby 
Marſh Spurge, commonly called the Greater Eſula of the 


7. TiTaHyYMALUS foliis pini, forte Diofcoridis pityuſa. 
. B. P. Pine-leay'd Spurge, called the Leſſer Eſula of the 
ho 


L Terra Lus Indicus fruteſcens. Raii Hiſt. Indian 
brubby Spurge. | 

9. rn us Indicus vimineus penitus aphyllos. Boerh. 
hd. Indian Spurge with lender ftraggling Branches with- 
wut Leaves, | - 

10. TiTHYMALUS arboreus. Apin. Tree Spurge with 
Myrtle Leaves, ] 

11. TiTHYMALUs Creticus characias anguftifolius, villo- 
ſu & incanus. T. Cor. Woody Spurge of Candia, with 
urrow, hairy, and hoary Leaves. | 

12. TrtTHYMALUs belioſcopius. C. B. P. Sun-ſpurge, 
r Wartwort. 1 8 

13. TiTHYMALUS rotundis faliis, non crenatis. H. L. 
Petty urge. —_— 

14. Pater maritimus ſupinus annuus, peplis dictus. 
Nui Syn, Ed. 3. Small purple Sea ſpurge. 

15. TiTHYMALUS five eſula exigua. C. B. P. Small 
dwarf annual Spurge. | 

16, TrraYMALUS maritimus ſinor Portlandicus, Rail 
Im. Ed, 3. Small Sea or Portland Spurge. HY 


fime ſerrato, fore minori non criſſato. 


with a Willow-leaf, and reddiſh Stalks. 


— 


Far TiTHyMALUs platyphylles, Fuchfii. J. B. Broad-leav'd 
. 38. TitHyMALUs ſegetum longifolius,” Cat, Cant.” App 
Long -leav'd Can ble uh ” 1 8 * 
19. Tirnvuarbs verruceſus. 7. B. Rough fruited 
20. TitTHYMALUs Hybernicus. Merr. Pin. Knotty root- 
ed Spurge, commonty called Mackinboy by the Ii. 
21. FITHYMALUS characias rubens peregrinus. C. B. P. 
Foreign red Wood - ſpurge. = ret 
' 227, T1THYMALUs /yloaticus, tunato flore.. C. B. P. 
wu with Flowers ſhap'd like a Creſcent. 

23. .TiTHYMALUsS  characias, radice repeme. H. R. 
Monſp. Wood-ſpurge, with a creeping Rot. 
24. TiTHYMALUs 'charatias anguftifolius. C. B. P. 


. 


Narrow-leav'd Wood-ſpurge. ' ß | 
25. T1THYMALUs characias, folio ſerrate, C. B. P. 
Wood-ſpurge, with Leaves ſawed on their Edges. 
26. IiTHYMALUS characias, radice pyriformi. Mor. H. 
R. Blæſ. Wood- ſpurge, with a pear-ſhap'd Root. 
| 7 * ITHYMALUsS characiat, falicis minoris folia. Mor. 
R. H. Blæſ. Wood-ſpurge, with a ſmaller Willow-leaf. 
28. TiTHYMALUs tuberoſa pyriformi radice. C. B. P. 
Spurge, with a tuberoſe Root, ſhap'd like a Pear. 
29. TITHYMALUS linarie folio, lunato flore. Mor. Hort. 
s Spurge, with a toad- flax Leaf, and 'a moon-ſhap'd 
ower. 2, | ; 
30. TitTHyMALvUs arboreus linifolius. H. R. Par. Tree- 
ſpurge, with Flax- leaves. | £35 
31. TITHYMALUS . amygdaloides anguftifolius. Tabern. 
Icon. Narrow-leav'd Spurge. A | 
32. TiTHvMALUS ortentalis, latiſſimo Lad villaſus, flare 
lunato. Tourn. Cor, Eaſtern hairy broad-leav*d Spurge, with 


a moon-ſhap'd Flower. | 


33- TITHYMALvus orientalii, ſalicis folio, caule pures, 
flore magno. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Spurge, with a Willow- leaf, 
R and a large Flower. . 

34. TITHYMALUs orientalis, cypariſſias patulus, foliis ſu- 
perioribus haſtatis, fore minimo. 1 8 2 cypreſs 
Spurge, with ſpreading Branches, the upper Leaves ſnap'd 
like a Spear, and a very ſmall Flower. 

35. TiTHYMALUs arboreus, humilior & patulus, latiore 
2 urn. Cor. Low ſpreading Tree - ſpurge, with a broad- 
er Leaf. | 

36. TiTHYMALUs arbereus, humilior & patulus, anguſti- 


* 


ore folio. Tourn. Cor. Low ſpreading Tree- ſpurge, with a 


narrower Leaf. 

37. TiTHYMaALus Grecus, amygdali folio acutiſſimo & 
glauco, caule purpureo. Tourn. Cor, Greek Spurge, with a 
ſharp-pvinted Almond-leaf, and a purple Stalk. | 


38. TiTHYMALvus Græcus helioſcopius maximus, TU ele- 


ganter crenatis, Tourn. Cor. Greateſt Sun- ſpurge of Greece, 


with Leaves elegantly notched. 

39. TITHYMALUs orientalis paluſtris, tuberoſa radice, la- 
thyridis facie. Tourn, Cor. Matſh eaſtern Spurge, with a tu- 
beroſe Root, and the Face of Cataputia minor, 


40. TITHYMALUS orientalis, latiſſimo folio, villeſus » fore 


aureo, ſegmentis rotundioribus. Tourn, Cor, The broadeſt- 
leav'd hairy eaſtern Spurge, with a golden Flower, having 
rounder Segments, KR 
41, TiTHYMALUsS ofventalis, andcampſeratis folio fore 
magno criſtato. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Spurge, with an Orpine- 
leaf, and a Jarge creſted Flower. x 
42. TITHYMALUS orientalis, r folio, tenuiſ- 
ourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Spurge, with an. Orpine-leaf finely ſaw'd, and a ſmaller 
lower not creſted. 
43. TITHYMALvs erientalis, latiffimo folio glauco & gla- 
bro, Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Spurge, with a very broad ſmooth 
ſea-green Leaf, = | 3 
44. TiTHYMALUS erientalit, patulus & humilior, ſalicis 
folio villeſo. Tourn. Cor. Low ſpreading eaſtern Spurge, with 
a hairy Willow-leaf. i 
45. TirHyYMALUs orientalis, linariæ folio, humillimus. 
TOS. Cor, The loweſt eaſtern Spurge, with. a toad-flax 
46. TiTHYMALUS arbercur, caule corallind, folio hyperici, 
pericarpio barbato. Boerh. Ind, alt, Tree-ſpurge, with a 
ey 7. a St. John's-wort Leaf, and a bearded Cover to 
the Fruit. OL qe: 


47. TiTHYMALUS arborets * 7 vlio 2 50 cauli- 
bus rubentibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. The ie Ares. ſpurge, 


48. TitTHYMALUs Lugdunenſis, leurcole folio. D. Goif- 
2 Beerb. Ind. alt. French Spurge, with a Spange unc 


70 49. TITHYMALUS 
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© 4g. Tiruruaros marinus, fol retuſo,  Terracinenſis, 
/ Sea-ſpurge, with a blunt rr 
"1 % TirHYMALUs Ae longo glauco, caule rubro, capfulis 
ofis, elatior Siculus, Raii Hifi, Taller Spurge of Sicily, 
9s a long ſea-gteen Leaf, a red Stalk, and warted Seed- 
veſleſ, . . il wy RETAIN ' 

51. TirnXuAT us amygdali folio angufttort, Mantis 
Pollini. H. Cath, Sicilian Spurge, with a narrow. Almond- 
leaf. % « # bb bb ha Swe > ” * « "ay : : 

- 52, TiTHYMALUsS-amygdali folio breviori latiori, hirſuto, 
Mont Pallini, 2 Lad. 5 icilian Spurge, with a broader and 

rter hairy Almond- leaf. Arier 

8 Trade arboreus, tuberoſa radice, mollior ibu 
Jaliis, emime verrucoſo pers. Bocc. Mu * Tree-{j urge, with 
a knobbed Root, foft Leaves, and a rough warted Seed. 

34. TiTHYMALUS arbereus Africanus, Inft. R. H. 
Atrican Tree-ſpurge. | N 4 | 

55, TITHYMALUS arboreus Americanus, catini folio. Hort. 
Anl. American Tree-ſpurge, with a Venice Sumach- 
leat. 12 3 a ; | 3. 138 * 
56. TiTHYMALUS Anericanut arboreſcens, . cotini folis 
minoribus, & verticillatim naſcentibus. Plum. Cat. American 
Tree ſpurge, with ſmaller Venice Sumach-leaves, growing 
in Whorles. | | PE 

57. TiTHYMALUs Americanus grboreſcens, folits linarie, 
Plum. Cat. American Tree-ſpurge, with toad-flax Leaves. 

58. TiTRHYMALUS gui peplis maritima fruticoſa genicula- 
ta. Shan, Cat. Shrubby American Sea-ſpurge, with a 
jointed Stalk. : 1 

59. TiTHYMALUS Anericanus characias variegatus, flore 
alt, fructu villaſe. Heuft. American ſtrip'd Spurge, with a 
white Flower, and a _ Fruit. ; | 

60. TiTHYMALUsS Curaſſavicus, ſalicis & atriplicis folits 
birſutis, caulibus ſubrubentibus. Prod. Par. Bat. Spurge from 
Curaſſo, with hairy Leaves, like the Willow or Orach, and 
reddiſh Stalks. : 

61. TityyMALus Curaſſavicus, ſalicis & atriplicis fo- 
Lis glabris, caulibus viridantibus, Prod. Par. Bat. Spurge 
from Curafſo, with ſmooth Willow or Orach-leaves, and 
greeniſh Stalks. © 
62. Tiruvmalus Arnericanus annuus erefius, caule 
triangulari, folits variis. Houſt, Opright annual Ameri- 
can Spurge, with a triangular Stalk, and variable Leaves. 

TiTHYMALUS Americanus annuus erectus latifalius, 
gal juxta fares albis, Houft, Upright annual American 
Spurge, with broad Leaves, and the ſmall Leaves near the 
Flowers white. | | 

64. TiTRYMALUsS maritimus, Barbadenſ & Bermuden- 
fr, ſru paralius miner Americanus ramaſiſſimus. Pluk. Phyt. 

American branching Sea-ſpurge, _ | 

65. TiTHYMALUS dulcis, parietarie foliis birſutis, flori-. 
bus ad caulium nodes cenglameratis. Shan, Cat. Sweet Ame- 
rican Spurge, with hairy Pellitory-leaves, and Flowers grow- 
ing in Cluſters from the Joints of- the Stalk. 

56. TiTHYMALUs erectus acris, parietarie falis glabris, 
foribus ad caulum nxdes conglameratis. Shan, Cat. Upright 
acrid Spurge, with ſmooth Pellitory-leaves, and Flowers 
growing in Cluſters from the Joints of the Stalk. i 

67. TiTHYMALUs Americanas ammu erectus ramiſiſſumus, 
ecymi caryophyllati folits, Hauff. Cat. Upright annual branch- 
ing American Spurge, with Leaves like the Buſh - baſil. 

68. TiIirRxrualus maritimus Americanus procumbens, fo- 
Eis fubretundis rariribus, fruftu majare. Houft, Trailing 
3 als Sea-ſpurge, with rougad;th Leaves, and a larger 

rutt. 3 | 

69. TrirTaEYMALUs Americanus procumbens, foliis ſubro- 
tundit, i ab alters parte auritit. Heut. Trailing American 
Spurge, with roundiſh Leaves, and in other Parts the Leaves 
are eared. : „ | 

70. TiTHYSMALUsS exiguus glaber, nummulariæ ſalio. Infl. 
E. H. © Small ſmooth Spurge, with a Moneywort-leaf, 

71. TiraHYMALUS eig villoſus, nummularie ſalio. Inſi. 

R. H. Small hairy Spurge, with a Money wort - leaf. 


The ff i; 2 biennial Plant, which will ſcatter its Seeds, 
and the Plants will come up without any Care, which will 
flower and ſeed the following Summer, after which the 
nts will die; theſe Plants come up much better when 

Seeds fall of themſelves, than if ſown with great Care, 

will bear Removing, unleſs it be done while they 

re young; they generally ſend forth a Tap-root, 

ich s « broken by tranſplanting, and thereby the 

Plane deſtroy d. T his is ordez'd by the College of Phyſicians 

to be uſed in Medicine, under the Title of ia minor, 

for which Reaſon it is preſerv d in ſome Gardens, though 
there is ap great Beauty in the Plant. 
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filled with light ſandy Earth, mixed with Lime-rubbiſh, and 


The ſecond Sort is found wild in Woods and other 
Places in divers Parts of England, but is worth'of a Plac! 
in ſmall Wilderhefs Quarters, ot in other ſhady” Plantation, 
where it will thrive very well, and in the Spring will pro- 
duce great Tftsof Flowers, Which although not yery beau. 
tiful, yet are of a ſingular Figure and Colour, and will add 
to the Variety of the Place. Theſe Plants may be taken Out 
of the Woods in Autumn, and ttanſplanted into the Place, 
where they are deſign'd, in which, if they are once eſta. 
bliſh'd, they will ſow, their Seeds, and thereby be continued; 
but if they are not placed under the Shelter and Shadow of 
Trees, they will not thrive ſo well, gy 
* The third Sort is a Variety of the ſecond ; the Leaves of 
this Kind are beautifully ſtrip'd, ſo as to appear of three 
Colours: This may be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted in Pots, filled with light ſandy Earth, and placed 
in the Shade until they have taken Root, after which they 
may be placed amongſt other curious Plants, where they ma 
be {creen'd from the Violence of the Sun in Summer, and in 
Winter they muſt be ſhelter'd under a Frame from hard Froſf 
which will deſtroy them, but they muſt have the free Air in 
mild Weather, and not too much Wet in inter. 
The fourth Sort is found wild upon the Sea-Coaſts in ſe- 
veral Places in England, from whence it has been tranſplant- 
ed into ſeveral Gardens: This may be propagated by-ſowing 
the Seeds, or by Cuttings, which muſt be planted in the 
Spring, upon a gravelly poor Soil, in which this Plant will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, but in very 
ſevere Froſts it is oſten deſtray'd, - "This is preſerved in ſome 
Gardens, more for the Sake of its Variety than Beauty. 
The fifth Sort may alſo be propagated either by ſowing its 
Seeds or planting Cuttings, in the ſame manner as the for- 
mer, but muſt have a dry Soil, and a warm Sityation, other- | 
wiſe the Cold will deftroy it in Winter. This Plant trails | 
upon the Ground, ſo ſhould be planted at a, Diſtance from 
other Plants, becauſe, if it be over-hung by em, it will not 
thrive, and the Branches of this will many times extend] 
themfelves two Feet from the Root, ſo that if it has not 
Room, they will rot and die away. N Y 247 
The ſixth Sort grows wild in marſhy Places in France, Ita- 
ly, and German, but in England it is preſerved in ſome curi- 
ous Botanick Gardens, It being an officinal Plant, This 
may be propagated by parting the Roots, and planting Cut- 
tings in the Gra, which muſt be done in a light Soil and 
an open Situation, where it will grow four, er five Feet high, 


7 TT 


and become very ſhrubby ; ſo that the Plants muſt, be allow- 

ed at leaſt two Feet Room to grow, otherwiſe they will I but, 
over-bear each other, or whatever Plants ſtand near them. Room 
There is not much Beauty in this Sort; but as it is a medi- WM © inte 
cinal Plant, it ſhould have a Place in Phyſick Gardens. 2 4, 


The ſeventh Sort is a very hardy Plant, and propagates it- 
ſelf by its creeping Roots, ſo that if it be not confined in 
Pots, it will ſpread over the Ground wherever it is planted, 
ſo as not to be eaſily kept within Bounds. This being a me- 
dicinal Plant ſhould alſo have a Place in Phyſick-gardens, but 
there is not much Beauty in it to recommend it to the Cu- 
rious. 3 3 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts are tender Plantz, 
which come from warm Countries; and in England are pre- 
ſerved with great Care in Stoves, amongſt other curious ſuc 
culent Plants. Theſe are propagated by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be cut from the old Plants at a Joint, and laid in 4 
dry Part of the Stove for a Fortnight, that the wounded Part 
may heal over; then they ſhould: be planted in ſmall Pots 


plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where they ſhould 
remain until they have taken Root, after which they ſhould 
be inured to the Air by Degrees, and then be removed inte 
the Stove, where they muſt conſtantly be kept, for they are 


too tender to be expoſed abroad in the Heat of Summer i © ane 
therefore they ſhould: be placed near the Glaſſes of the Sto ther 
in Summer, here they may have. Air in very hot Weather, iBed « 
but they muſt not have much Wet, being very full of Mol- be) ha 
ſture, and ſubject to rot if Adee ee In Winter they > fartl 
muſt be ſet in a warm Part of the Stove, and ſhould have: elma 
very little Wet during that Seaſon : With this Management to Po 
theſe Plants will thrive and grow very large, but they ſeldom ' Warng 
produce Flowers in this Country, © ©» mar, 
The eleventh Sort was found by Monſieur Towrnefort in the f ven 
Levant, and by him brought into Europe, by the Name here "pwn 
iven to it, tho' many curious Botaniſts are not ſatisfied how! Mi mi 
it differs from the Tithymalu characias rubens peregrinus e Meri 
Caſpar Bauhinus, This has a great deal of the Appearance he are 
of our Word Spurge, but the Stalks are redder, and the FoV nter 
ers are much fairer: It may be ated by Cuttings, Which en F 
ſhould be planted in fon, filled with light andy Earth, av of 
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n Winter muſt be ſheltered, otherwiſe it is apt to periſi with 
— Fong en 
' l is of a ce! in 
l Garden. G70 918 en 7 — 71 | z2ut cu? 4. Wel! 
The twelfth; thirteenth, fourteenth; fifteenth, ſiteenth, 
ſeventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth Sorts, are annual 
Plants, which grow wild in ſeveral Parts of England ſo Are 
arely admitted into Gardens; bat ſome of them 1 
come up as Weeds in moſt cultivated Lands. Ihe m 
common of theſe are the twelfth, thirteenth and, fifteenth 
Sorts, the others growing but in ſome particular Parts of 
England wild. Theſe Plants abound with a milky- Juice, 
which ſome People apply to Warts to get them off; but this 
ould be dane with n * Ti 8 
Danger of iojuring the Part where it is ap beczuſe i 
x a great CaRioke All theſe Sorts will come 1 N 
whenever they axe ſcattered j ſo that he th a Deſire 
v preſerve them, need only allow them a Place; ſor they 
will require no Care to propagate them? Ne "IO 
The twentieth Sort grows wid in ſeveral Parts of Ireland, 
where it was formerly much in uſe amongſt the Natives of 
that Country, and was the chief Phyſick uſed by them for 
il Diſtempers, till of late, that they have gotten the Know- 
ledge of Mercury, which has obtained fo much with them 
25 to put this Plant quite out of Uſe. gents. e 
- This is am abiding Plant, having thick knobbed Roots 
which may be ſeparated every other Year, to propagate the 
Plant by thoſe who deſire it ; tho" indeed it is rarely preſer 
yed but in Botanick Gardens, for the fake of Variety,. It 
very hardy, and will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation, 
and dies to the Root every Autumn, an the TE follow- 
ing comes up again. This may be planted in Wildetneſſes, 
where it will thrive very well under the Drip of Trees, and 
will ſerye to fill up in ſuch Places where few, other better 


Pants will live. | | | 

The twentyfirſt Sort * — to 6d wild in England ; 
but I believe ſome People have taken the common - 
ſurge for this, when it has appeared with Stalks ſomewhat 
rdder than ordinary. This, and the ten following Sorts, 
tow wild in France, Ttaly and Germany, from whence they 
have been procured by ſome Perfons who are curious in Bo- 
tny. All theſe are very hardy Plants, which may be pro- 
negated by Speds, which ＋ ſown in a Bed of freſh Earth 
in the Spring; and when Plants come up, they will re- 
quire no farther Care, but to clear them from Weeds; and 
where they are too thick, ſome of them ſhould be, drawn 
out, to give thoſe Plants, which are deſigned to remain, 
Room to grow until Michaelm&s, when they ſhould be plant- 
ed into Woods, and other Pikces covered with Trees; where 
they will make an agreeable Variety. 3 

The fourteen Sorts next following were diſcovered by Dr. 
Teurnefort in the Levant ; from whence he ſent their Seeds 
to the Royal Garden at Paris, where many of them were 
niſed, and have ſince been communicated to ſeveral Perſons 


them very hardy Plants, fo will be very proper to intermix 
vith the Sorts before mentiotied, in Wilderneſs Quarters ; 
where, if they have a dry Soil, they will thrive very well, 
ad make an agreeable Appearance. Some of theſe Sorts die 
tothe Root every Autumn, and riſe again the following Spring; 
ut they will not require any Care to preſerve them; the 
my Culture they require is to keep them from being over- 
torn by very large Weeds. We 
The fortyſixth, fortyſeventh and fortyeighth Sorts are 
me what tenderer than either of the former ; therefore ſome 
tants of each Kind ſhould be kept in Pots to be ſheltered in 
Vinter, for fear thoſe which are planted ſhould be deftroy'd. 
Theſe may be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be 
lken off from the old Plants a Week 9 they are plant- 
d, and laid in a dry Place, that the wounded Part may heal, 
iderwiſe they will rot. Theſe Cuttings may be planted in 
i Bed of freſh undunged Earth, and ſhaded with Mats until 
bey have taken Root; after which Time Hey will require 
o farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds till Mi- 
Uelmas ; when they ſhould be tranſplanted ſome of them 
nto Pots, and the others under Trees on a'dry Soil, and in 
warm Situation, where they will endure the Cold of our 
nary Winters very well; but in ſevere Froſts they are 
ſequently deſtroyed. Thoſe Plants in Pots ſhould be femo- 
ed into Shelter towards the End of Oober, and placed where 
Mey may-have as muck free Air as ect in auld Weather, 
erwj | 
tiey are only protected from very hard Froſts, it is all theſe 
Hants require. "Theſe Sorts grow to the Height of fix or 
ken Feet, and may be allowed a Place in Gardens, for the 
r 


ia The ſortyninth Sort is a very hardy Plant, which propa- 


1 


who are curious in Botany in England. Theſe are all of 


e their Shoots will be weak and unſightly ; . forvif 


Tl 
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gitey itſelf Very faſt by its erteping Roots ; fo ſhould not by 
pranteu. near better Tlants, uſe it will ſpread, fo far, an 
mere 1s bots With theth, 46d Jefr6y, em, T bi Sore 
Ae ih e eaters vader xees, where the 
geg wel ere Whict it will "thrive and fill up better 
” N and Fftythten Sorte ate ſomewhat tender, ſo 
ſome of the Plants ſhould'be preſerbed in Pots, and ſheltered 
in Winter, and the others may be planted on a dry Soil, and 
it a warm Situation, whete they will endure the Cold of our 
common Wint#s, and will add to the Variety. 4 77 
ITbe Bftyfirit' and 'fiftyſecond lee Plants, 
which ſet gegebene e after they have perfected their 
Seeds. Theſe ate very hardy Plants, ſo will grow in any 
Situation, provided they have a dry Soil ; and it Ken 
are 1787 to fatter, the Plants will come up and thrive 
without other Care than to keer them from, ing over- 
born by lebe Wee WE Fre FSG ; 
The fiftyfourth Sort is tenderer than either of the former, 
fo, muſt. be placed in a warm Greenhouſe in inter, other- 
wiſe it will not live in this Country, This is. propagated 
by Cuttings, which muſt lie to dry a Fortnight 22 they 
are planted; for as the whole Plant abounds with a milky 
aice, ſo, if the wounded Parts are not well healed over be- 
fore they are planted, they are very ſubject to rot. The beſt 
time for planting of theſe Cuttings is in July, that they may 
be well rooted before ¶ inter. Theſe ſhould be planted each 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, and if they are plunged into a very 
moderate Hot-bed, it will cauſe them to root the ſooner, 
They ſhould be now and then refreſhed with Water, but it 
muſt not be given them'in large Quantities, leſt it rot them, 
When they are rooted, they muſt be inured to bear the open 
Air by Degrees, into which they may be removed, and pla- 
ced in a warm Situation, where they may remain till Mi- 
chaelmas, when they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, 
and placed in the warmeſt Part of it, During the Winter 
Seaſon theſe Plants muſt have but little Water, eſpecially if 
they have no artificial Heat; or Moiſture is very apt to rot 
theſe Plants in cold Weather, 

The fiftyfifth and fiſtyſixth Sorts grow plentifully in the 
Iſland of Jamaica, and in ſeveral other Places in the 1/:/7- 
Indies, Thaſe are very tender Plants, fo. muſt be preſerved 
in warm Stoves, otherwiſe they will not live in this Country, 
They may be propagated by Cuttings in the Summer Months, 
which muſt be treated in the fame — as hath been di- 
rected for the Euphorbiums; with which Management theſe 
Plants will thrive extremely well, and will make an agreea - 
— Variety amongſt other tender exotick Plants in the dry 

tove. : 
- The fiftyſeventh Sort was diſcovered by Father Planier in 
the French Settlements in America, and was found by the 
late Dr. Houfloun at the Hauannah, growing in great Plenty. 
This Sort may be propagated by Cuttings as the former, and 
ſhould be treated in the fame Manner. * 
The fiftyeighth Sort grows grows plentiſully in Jamaica, 
and ſeveral other Parts of America. This may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Hot- bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with freſh, 
light, ſandy Earth, and then plunged into a Hot-bed of 
anners- bark, where they ſhould be ſhaded from the Sun 

until they have taken Root; after which time they ſhiould 
have free Air admitted to them in warm Weather, and muſt 
be refreſhed two or three times in a Week with Water; but 
as theſe Plants are full of Juice, ſo they ſhould not have 
too much Moiſture, left it rot them, In this Hot-bed the 
Plants may remain till about Afichaelmas, when they ſhould 
be removed into the dry Stove; and may afterwards be treat- 
ed in the ſame Manner as the three former Sorts. ö 
The fiftyninth Sort was found growing plentifully on the 
ſandy barren Ground at La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. Heu- 
Floun, who obſerved, that all the Plants which he faw' were 
variegated, ſo that he ſuppoſed they continued to come up 
ſo from the Seeds. This is a very beautiful Plant, and bei 
tender, muſt be treated in the ſame Manner as the | 
mentioned. _ is Ga 4 9 

be fixtieth and ſixtyfirſt Sorts were found in great Plenty 
at Campechy by, the late Dr. Zoufloun,. from whence he ſent 
their Seeds to England, where ſeveral of the Plants were rai- 
fed. Theſe Plants have their lower Leaves narrow and en- 
tire; and thoſe which are produced near the upper Part of 
of the Shoots are broad and indented, fomewhat like thoſe 
of the Garden Orach. The; Flowers are produced.at the 
_Extremity of the Branches, which are of a greeniſh white, 
having little Beauty in them/z and they on fall off, fo tha 
the Plants rarely produce good Seeds in CNπ . at 
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which ſhould be Auguſt ; which if permitted ti ſcatter ori the il 
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| Theſe, Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
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fown on a Hot-bed early in the & and when the Plants uce a Su of Plants without any Ttoublec'} If the al 
come up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate of theſe nts are kept out of the Ground till ri, C 
Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and then plunged into the they ſeldom ſucceed ; for if any Plants are produced from the ly 
Hot-bed again, where they ſhould be ſhaded until they have Seeds then ſown, they commonly periſh before: have 
taken new Root; after which time they ſhould be treated in perfeRted their Seeds ; whereas thoſe which are ſown;in 4 fi 
the ſame Manner as the tender before-mentioned, And tumn do rarely fail. Theſe Plants will grow en any Soil or tl 
in Winter, if theſe are plunged into the Bark-bed in the Situation, ſo may be put into any obſcure: Part of 01 
Stove, the Plants may more certainly be maintained than if Garden, Revidius Nom of hes VV aw oy th 
laced on Shelves in the dry Stove ; but then they ſhould not ; a. lie; off 
_ too much Water given them in 4 1 f them. TORMENTILLA, Tormentil. l 
ith this Management the Plants may be pr two or "| | Fits \ 0 
three Years, in which time they will grow to the Height of The Characters are; lde act 0 
ſeven or eight Feet, and produce many Branches. The Flnwer confiſts of four Petals, which 2 orbicu- H 
The ten laſt mentioned Sorts are all of them annual larly, and expand in form of a Roſe ; out of 7 one-leay/'d 
Plants, ſo their Seeds ſhould be ſown early in the Spring on | 4 cy youry (divided into al Segments, and pd like a & 
a moderate Hot-bed ; and the Plants, when they are come Baſon) me the Pointal, which afterward becomes an almoſt th 
up, muſt be planted into Pots, and plunged into a Hot-bed ; globular Fruit, in which many Seeds are gathered into a ſe 
for they are too tender to thrive in the open Air in this of little Head, covered with the Empalement : to. which N. 
Country : So they muſt be continued in the Hot-bed, or, muſt be added, That there are commonly ſeven Leaves growing ce 
when they ar retty ſtrong, they may be removed into the on the Top of the Foot-ſtalk. | 1 w 
Stove, w they will flower in June and July, and their | | | of 
Seeds will ripen ſoon after, which will ſcatter themſelves as The Species are; NEWS? 
ſoon as they are ripe, if they are not gathered; ſo that when 1. ToxmanTILLA fylveſtris. C. B. P. Wild Tormen- in 
the Plants are permitted to ſhed their Seeds, there will be a til, or Septſoil. ü 1 
ſufficient Supply of young Plants come up, in whatever Pots 2. TORMENTILLA radice repente. Inſt. R. H. Creey- ne 
Rand near them, as alſo in the Tan, if it be not diſturbed. ing-rooted Tormentil. ; | | W 
The firſt five of theſe Sorts grow uſually about two Feet high 3. TORMENTILLA Alpina vulgaris, major, C. B. P. 
or more ; the next three ſeldom riſe above a Foot high, and Greater Tormentil of the Alps. op 
the two laſt trail on the Surface of the Ground, ſo that theſe 4. TRAMENTIILA Caſſubica major. Inſt. R. H. Greater ſh 
make but an indifferent Appearance, Tormentil, with deep cut Leaves. | wi 
5. ToRMENTILLA Caſſubica minor. Inſt. R. H. Smaller ch. 
TOAD-ELAX ; vide Linaria. Tormentil, with deep-cut Leaves. = « 
yy for 
TOBACCO; vide Nicotiana, The firſt Sort grows wild every-where on dry Paſtures, WM $ 
and on Commons in moſt Parts of England, The Roots WW vi 
TOMENTUM, is that ſoft, downy Subſtance, which of this Plant have been frequently uſed for Tanning of Lea- be 
grows on the Leaves of ſome Plants, ther, in Places where Oak-bark is very ſcarce. This Root Ti 
| | is alſo much uſed in Medicine, and is accounted the beſt WM the 
TORDYLIUM, Hartwort. Aſtringent in the whole vegetable Kingdom. 
_ The ſecond Sort is found in ſome particular Parts of E- it 
The Characters are; land growing wild: the third Sort grows on the Alps, and ing 
It is an umbelliferous Plant, with a roſe-ſhay)d Flower, con- the fourth and fifth Sorts grow in Denmark, Sweden, and Q 
Jifling of five unequal heart-faſhion'd Petals, tuhich are placed ſome other Northern Countries; but are rarely preſerved, WI 
circularly, and reft on the Empalement, which afterward be- unleſs in ſome Botanic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. Wi: 
comes an abnofl-round Fruit, —_— of two flat Seeds, which Tt requires no Care to propagate theſe Plants, ſince, if their an 
eaſily caft off their Covering, with a raiſed Border, which is Seeds are ſown in almoſt any Soil or Situatio the Plants Fi 
commonly indented. will come up and flouriſh without any Hier Gare, but to be 
The Species are 3 | prevent their being over-run with great * 
1. ToRDYLIUM maximum. Inſt, R. H. The greateſt TOXICODENDRON, [of r Poiſon, and ko, H 
Hartwort, a Tree.] Poiſon-tree, vulgo. ſo! 
2. ToRDYLIUM Nerbenenſe minus. Inſt, R. H. Small | no 
Hartwort of Narbonne. The Characters are; * 
3. ToxpyLiUM Apulum minimum. Col. P. 4. 124. The The Flower conſiſts of five Leaves, which are placed orbiar W: 
ſmalleſt Hartwort of Apulia. | larly, and expand in Form of a Roſe ; out of whoſe, Fuer 
4. TorDYLIUM minus, limbo granulato, Syriacum. Mor. cup riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a reundib in 
Umb. Small Hartwort of Syria, with a granulated Border. dry, and for the moſt part, furrowed Fruit, in which i nl cc 
5. ToRDYLIUM folo longo anguſto, flore albo magno, ſe- tained one compreſs'd Seed, ; | ing 
mine elegantiſſime & profundiſſime crenato albo. Boerh, Ind. * | hat 
att, Hartwort with a long narrow Leaf, a large white The Species are; | if 
Flower, and a white Seed beautifully and deeply notch'd. 1. Tox1CODENDRON tripbyllum glabrum, Tourn. D 
6. ToRDYLIUM orientale, Secacul Arabum dictum Rawol- leav'd ſmooth Poiſon- tree. von 
fio. Boerh. Ind. alt. Eaſtern Hartwort, called by Rauwolf, 2. ToxicoptnpronN triphyllum, folio ſinuato pubeſcmmte N the 
' Secacul of the Arabians. Tourn. Three-leav'd Poiſon-tree with a finudted hair 191 
7. ToxDYLIUM Luſftanicum, cicutæ folio, ſemine ſtriato. Leaf. _ 
Inft. R. H. Portugal Hartwort, with a Hemlock-leaf, and 3. ToxicopENp RON Carolinianum, foliis pinnatit, fu by 
a ſtreaked Seed. ribus minimis herbaceis, Carolina Poiſon Aſh, vag. is 
8. TorDYLIUM album, facio tordylii lutei Calumnæ. Hort. 4. ToxiCoDENDRON redtum, folits minoribus glabrii 8 Go 
Cath. White Hartwort, with the Appearance of Columna's Hort. Eub. Upright Poiſon- tree, with ſmaller ſmoo f ni 
yellow Hartwort. Leaves. | —_ 
. ToxicoDENDRON reftum pentaplyllum glabrum, fol |. 
All theſe are annual Plants, which periſh ſoon after they latroribus. Smooth five-leav'd upright Poiſon-tree, wi y} 
have perfected their Seeds. The firſt Sort is found wild in broader Leaves. | | 
ſeveral Parts England, and the ſecond Sort has been by ſome 6. Toxicop zy RON amplexicaule, foliis minoribus gu u 
mentioned as an indigenous Plant of this Country; but I bris. Hort. Elb. Climbing Poiſon- tree, with ſmaller ſmoo tur 
believe it is no where found wild, unleſs where the Seeds Leaves. ; we 
have been purpoſely ſcatter d. Theſe Plants are preſerved 7. Toxicopgwp RON foliis alatis, fructu rhomboide. Hr fro 
in the Gardens of ſome Perſons, who are curious in Botany, Et. Poiſon-tree with winged Leaves, and a Fruit ſhap WY bet 
but there is little Beauty in them. | like a Rhombus. | | ha 
They are propaga by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in * ing 
the Autumn ſoon after they are ripe ; when the Plants will The two firſt Species were brought from Virginia, man | 
ſoon appear, and are very hardy, ſo that — 17 no Years ſince, where they grow in great Plenty, as it 1s Pf N. 
farther Care, but to keep them clear from and bable they do in moſt other Northern Parts of Ameri. 10 


where they come up too cloſe together, they ſhould be thin= The firſt Sort ſeldom advances in Hei 
ſo as to leave them fix Inches aſunder. In June follow- trail upon the Ground, and ſend forth 
the Plants will flower, and their Seeds will ripen in propagate in great Plenty. | 
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The ſecond. Sort will grow upright, and make a Shrub 
about four or five Feet high, but rarely exceeds that in · this 
Country. T bis may be propagated, by Layers, and is equal 
Jy as hardy as the former, | 7 2 

The third Sort was rais d from Seeds, which were ſent 
from Carolina by Mr. Catesby, This is ſomewhat tenderer: 
than either of the former, but will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well, eſpecially if it be planted near 
the Shelter of other Trees. 3 | 

The fourth Sort grows erect to the Height of five or ſic 
Feet: the Leaves of this Kind are much ſmaller, than thoſe 
of the common Poiſon-oak ; but the Branches of this are 
gexible, ſo that it will never make a Shrub of any great 
Height or Strength, ia | 

The fifth Sort was found in Maryland, from whence the 
Seeds were ſent to England, This grows. more upright than 
the former, and by the Appearance of the young Plants, 
ſeems to be a Shrub of much larger Growth. _ 

The ſixth Sort is a Native of Virginia, from whence I re- 
ceived the Seeds: this puts out Roots from the Branches, 
which faſten themſelves to the Stems of Trees, or the Joints: 
of Walls, by which the Branches are ſupported. - 

The ſeventh Sort is the ſame with the third, only. differ- 
ing in Sex; this being the Female, and the other the Male 
Tree. All the Sorts of Toxicodendron differ in Sex, the Male 
never producing any Fruit, having ſmall herbaceous Flowers, 
without any Embryo's. ent | | 

The four laſt, are hardy Plants, which will thrive in the 
open Air in this Curry 11 but they love a moiſt Soil, and 
ſhould be. planted under Trees in Wilderneſſes, where they 
will thrive very well, and endure the Cold better than where 
they have a more open Expoſure, They may be propagat-: 
ed by Seeds, or from Suckers, which ſome of the Sorts. ſend 
forth in Plenty, or by. laying down the Branches of thoſe 
Sorts which do not put forth Suckers; which in one Seaſon 
will be ſufficiently. rooted, to tranſplant; when they. ſhould 
be planted, where they are deſigned to remain, The beſt 
Time to remove theſe Shrubs, is in March, , becauſe then 
there will be. no; Nanger of their ſuffering by Froſt. 

The Wood of. theſe Shrubs. is accounted very poiſonous, 
either by the handling of it, or ſmelling it when it is byrn- 
ing. Mr. Dudley has given an Account of the poiſonous 
Quality of theſe Trees, in the Philoſophical, Tranſattians, 
where he mentions a Neighbour of his in Neto- England, who 
was blind for ſeveral Days with handling the Wood; and 
another Gentleman of that County, who was ſitting by his 
Fire- ſide in Minter, in which was ſome of the Poiſon- tree 
burning, the Smoak of which ſwelled him for ſeveral Days. 
But he ſays it has this Effect only on particular Perſons; for 
his own Brother would handle and chew it, without. any 
Harm; and that by the ſame Fire ſome Perſons ſnall be poi- 
ſoned, and others not the leaſt affected. This Poiſon is 
not mortal, but will go off itſelf in a few Days, like the 
Sting of a Bee; but the People generally apply Plantain- 
water, or Sallet-oil and; Cream, to the Part affected. 

When a Perſon, is poiſoned by; handling of this Wood, 
in a few Hours he feels an itching Pain, which provokes a 
Scratching, which is follow d by an Inflammation and Swell- 
ing. Sometimes a Perſon. has had his Legs poiſoned, which 
have run with Water. Some of the Inhabitants of America 
zfirm, they can diſtinguiſh this Wood by the Touch in the 
Dark, from; its extreme Coldneſs, which is like Ice. But 
what he mentions of this poiſonous Quality, is applicable to 
the ſeventh Sort here mention'd, which by his Deſcription 
agrees with this Species, | 

This Sort of Poiſon-tree is not only a Native of America, 
but grows plentifully on the Mountains in Japan, where it 
i called Fa No Ki ; and from this Tree they extract one 
dort of their Varniſb or Lacca, which they uſe for Japan- 
ning their Utenſils, But this is not their beſt Kind of Var- 
piſh, that being made of the Juice of another Tree, which 
8 alſo very poifonous, and nearly allied to this, and from 
which ſome Writers think it differs only by Culture. 

The Juice of this Tree is milky, when it iſſues out of the 
wounded Part; but ſoon. after it is expoſed. to the Air, it 
turns black, and has a very ſtrong fœtid Scent, and is cor- 
toding. For I have obſerved, on cutting off a ſmall Branch 
from one of theſe. Shrubs, that the Blade of the Knife has 
been changed black in-a Moment's time, ſo far as the Juice 
bad ſpread over it; which I could not get off without grind- 
ing the Knife. + ha 

As this Tree is very common in Virginia, Carolina and 
New- England, it would be well worth the Inhabitants Trial, 
to make this Varniſh. N 96 a 


| TRACHELIUM, Throatwort. 


than if ſown or planted in the Earth, 


* — 


The Charadter: are; FEY 
It hath a funnel-ſhap'd Hlytver * tl om Leaf, and cut 
into ſeveral N at the Top ; whoſe mpalement afterward 
becomes a thembranaceous Fruit often triangular; and divided 
into three Cells, which are full of ſmall Seeds. 
1. TRAcHELIUN z umbelliſerum. Pon. Ball. Blue 
umbelliferous Throatwort. | ba. Ore: 
- 2 TRACHELIUM wumbelliferum violaceum, 3 laciniatis, 
Infl. R. H. Throatwort with violet-coloured Flowers grows 
ing in Umbels, and jagged Leaves. 
3. TRacnetiium villeſum, floribus confertim ex foliorum 
alis na ſcentibus. Inft, R. H. Hairy Throatwort, with Flow- 
ers 8 luſters from the Wings of the Leaves. 
4. LI RACHELIUM' petræum, foribus in cupitulum congeſtis. 
1 n Rock Thevatwar, with Flowers collected in 
F. Tach riM minus Africithitth, ſboribus wittactis, pei 
caulem fpat/is. Inſt. R. H. nate African 
with violet- coloured Flowers, growing thinly on the Stalks. 
6. TRACHELIUM © Americtininm, ſonehi folio; fore albe 
longifſmo. Plum. American Throatwort, with a ſow-thiſtle 
Leaf, and a very long white Fle wer. 


- The firſt Sort is prefetved in many curious Gafdens for 
the Beauty of its Flowers, which continue a long time, and 
are ſucceeded by new Umbels on the Tops of the younger 
Shoots, ſo that the Plants continue in Beauty for ſome 
Months. This Plant is ſuppoſed to be a Native of ſome of 
the Iſlands in the Archipelago, from whence it was firſt brought 


to /taly, and hath been fince ſpread to many Parts of Europe. 


It is hardy in reſpect to Cold, provided it has a proper Situa- 
tion, which ſhould be in the Crevices of old Walls; where 
it will abide the Cold very well; when thoſe Plants- which 
— on warm Borders are frequently deſtroyed. This Plant 

propagated itſelf by Seeds, on the Walls of ſome Gar- 
dens, where it has been planted; and thoſe Plants whieh 
have grown on the Walls continue, when thoſe which were 
in Pots, and- preſerved with Cate, have been intirely de- 


ſtroyed. nie Shin; ä 
— The ſecond Soft grows upon the Mountains of "Breſcia, 
about. the Mouths of Caves, between the hardeſt Roeks, fo 
that it is very difficult to get out the Roots. | 
. The-third Sort grows on the Rocks in ſeveral Places in 
All theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown ſoon- after they are ripe ; for if they are kept out of 
the-Ground-tilt the Spring, they ſeldom grow. | Theſe Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with freſh» pg Earth, and 
placed in a ſhady Situation till the Beginning of October, when 
they may be removed into a mote 5pen-Bupoſure ; where 
they may have as much Sun as poſſible, but be ſhelter'd from 


the cold Winds. When the Cold is ſevere, they ſhould be 


placed · undet a Hot- bed Frame, where. they may enjoy as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; but they mult be 


ſereened from hard Froſts, otherwiſe they are frequently de- 


ſtroyed Kühn | 1 : | 

_ They may alſo be propagated by Off-ſetsy' or Cuttings, 
which. may be taken off in the Spring or Summer Months; 
and ſhould be planted in Pots filled with freſh undunged Soil, 
and placed in a ſhady Situation until they have taken Root, 
when they may be removed into a ſheltered Part of the Gar- 
den4 -where-being  mix*d- with other hardy exotic Plants, 
they will afford an agreeable Variety. -- 

; But as theſe Plants thrive better on old Walls, (when by 
Accident they have ariſen there from Seeds) ſo their Seeds, 
when ripe, may be ſcattered on ſuch Walls as are old, ot 
where there is Earth lodged ſufficient to receive the Seeds; 
where the Plants will reſiſt the Cold much better, and they 
will continue longer, than when'ſown in the full Ground; and 
when a few of the Plants are eſtabliſhed on the Walls, they 
will ſned their Seeds, ſo that they will maintain themſelves 
without any farther Care; I have obſerved ſome Plants of 
the firſt Kind, which have grown from the Joints of a Wall, 
where there has not been the leaſt Earth to ſapport them; 
which have reſiſted the Cold, tho? they have been greatly 
expoſed to the Winds; ſo that theſe Plants are very proper 
to cover 2 Walls of Ruins, where they will have a very 

l — 5a 5 

The fourth Sort grows on the Mountains in Iiaꝶ, from 
between the Crevices of the Rocks, from whence it is diffi- 
cult to get out the Roots. This may be treated in the ſame 
manner as the former Sorts, and will thrive better on Walls, 
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The fifth Sort is an annual Plant, which was brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Holland, where it has been pre- 
ſerved in — of their curious Botanic Gardens. This Sort 
will ſucceed well, if the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter on 
the Pots of Earth which are near them ; provided the Pots 
are placed in the Green-houſe, where the Plants will come 
up and flower early the following Summer, and will have 
Time to perfect their Seeds; whereas, when the Seeds are 
ſown in the-Spring, the Plants will not flower till Auguft ; fo 
that, if the Autumn ſhould prove bad ; they will not produce 
Seeds, 

The ſixth Sort grows plentifully in Jamaica and ſeveral o- 
ther Places in the warm Parts of America, where it grows in 
moiſt Places by the Sides of Rivers. T his may be propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring 
on a moderate Hot-bed; and when the Plants are come 
up, ſhould be tranſplanted on another Hot-bed, to bring 
the Plants forward; and then they may be treated in the 
ſame manner as hath been dir for the tender Sorts of 

tium. With which Management this Plant will thrive, 
and produce its Flowers; and if the Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, or are ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, if the Pots are 
kept in the Stove, the Plants will come up, and flouriſh 
much better than thoſe ſown in the Spring. 


TRAGACANTHA, Lr of ry, a Goat, and 
&xd»9n a Thorn,] Goats thorn. 


The Chara#ers are; 


It hath a papilienaceous Flower, out of whoſe Empalement 
ariſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a bicapſular Pod, 
fill with Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. To theſe Notes muſt be added, 
The Leaves grow by Pairs on a middle Rib, which always ends in 
a Thorn, | 


The Species are; 


I. TRAGACANTHA Mafſſihenſis. F. B. Goats-thorn of 
Marſeilles. 

2. TRAGACANTHA Cretica incana, fore parvo, lineis pur- 
pureis ftriato, T. Cor. Hoary Goats-thorn of Crete, with a 
ſmall Flower ſtrip'd with purple Lines, 

3. TRAGACANTHA bhumilis Balearica, foliis parvis vi 
incanit, flore albo. Salvad. Low Balearic Goats-thorn, with 
ſmall Leaves and a white Flower. | 

4. TRAGACANTHA altera, Poterium fort? Cluſis. F. B. 
Another Goats-thorn, with Leaves falling off in the Win- 
ter. F | 

. TRacacanTHA Alpina ſempervirens, floribus purpu- 
FE Inft. R. H. ms Alpine Goats-thorn, 
with purpliſh Flowers. 

6. TRAGACANTHA Cretica, foliis minimis incanis, flore 
majore albo. Tourn. Cor. Goats-thorn of Candy, with very 
ſmall hoary Leaves, and a larger white Flower. 

7. TRAGACANTHA orientalis humillima, flore magno albo, 
Tourn. Cor. A very low eaſtern Goats-thorn, with a large 
white Flower. 

8. TRAGACANTHA orientalis humillima, barbe Jovi fe- 
lio. Tourn. Cor. A very low eaſtern Goats-thorn, with a 
Jupiter's-beard Leaf. 

9. TRAGACANTHA orientalis humillima, foliis anguſtiſſi- 
mis argenteis, Tourn. Cor. A very low eaſtern Goats-thorn, 
with very narrow filver Leaves. 

10. TRAGACANTHA orientalis humillima, ſe ſpargens, flo- 
ribus ſpicatis. Tourn, Cor. A very low ſpreading eaſtern 
Goats-thorn, with Flowers growing in Spikes. 

11. TRAGACANTHA orientalis humillima incana, flore 
furpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor., A very low hoary eaſtern Goats- 
thorn, with a purpliſh Flower, 

12. TRAGACANTHA orzentalis erectior, foliis vicie gla- 
bris, & ramis tomentoſis. Tourn, Cor. A more upright eaſtern 
Goats-thorn, with ſmooth vetch Leaves, and woolly 
Branches. 

13. TRAGACANTHA orientalis humilis, candidiſſima & 

tomentoſa, floribus in foliorum alis in capitulum denſum naſcen- 
tibus. Tourn. Cor. A lower very white and woolly eaſtern 
Goats-thorn, with Flowers growing in thick Heads, from 
the Wings of the Leaves. 
14. TRAGACANTHA erientalis humilis, floribus luteis denſ? 
congeſits in 1 alis. Tourn, Cor. A low eaſtern Goats- 
thorn, with yellow Flowers thick-ſet in the Wings of the 
Leaves, 
15. TRAGACANTHA humilior, luteis floribus, C. B. P. 
A lower Goats-thorn, with yellow Flowers. 

16. TRAGACANTHA orientalis, fleribus luteis in capitu- 
lum longo pediculb donatum congeſtis. Tourn, Cor, Eaftern Goats- 
own, =o yellow Flowers gathered into a Head, on a lon 

oot- . 


* 


1 


Vvilloſis. Boerb. Ind. alt, 


planted out either into Pots filled with ſandy, light Earth, or 


17. TRAGACANTHA drientalis weſicaria, bus pu 
eis in capitulum longo pediculo K . Tre, e. 
ladder eaſtern Goats-thorn, with purple Flowers gathered 
_ _ and ſet on a long Foot-ftalk. 4 
18. TRAGACANTHA orzentalis latifolia, fore pur pures 
magno. Tourn, Cor, Eaſtern Gon with a large 
purple Flower, | | 
19. TRAGACANTHA orientalis, foliis anguftiffimis, flore 
purpuraſcente, Tourn, Cor, Eaſtern ts-thorn, with very 
narrow Leaves, and a purpliſh Flower. 1 
20. TRAGACANTHA erientalis, folits oltæ, humillima, fy. 
ribus in capitulum conge/tis. Tourn, Cor, A very low eaſtern 
Goats-thorn, with olive Leaves, and Flowers gathered into 


a Head, 

21, TRAGACANTHA orientalis, foliis olea, incanis & 
tomentoſis, caule ab imo ad ſummum florido. Journ. Cor, 
Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with hoary and woolly olive Leaves, 
-_ "rear; growing from the Bottom to the Top of the 


22. TRAGACANTHA mag e incanis, caule & rg. 
mulis tomentofis. Tourn, Cor, Eaſtern Goats-thorn, with 
hoary Leaves, and woolly Stalks and Branches. 

23. TRAGACANTHA folits incanis minoribus, mmuſque 
ts-thorn with ſmaller hoary 


Leaves, which are leſs hairy, 


Moſt of theſe Plants grow wild in the Iſlands of the A.- 
chipelago ; but the three firſt are all the Sorts I have yet ſeen 
cultivated in the Exgliſß Gardens, 

Theſe Plants may be propagated either from Seeds or by 
—— but as — rarely produce Seeds in this Country, 
ſo the latter Method is only uſed here. The beſt l 
this Work is in April, juſt as the Plants begin to ſhoot; at 
which time the tender Branches of the Plants ſhould be taken 
off, and their lower Parts diveſted of the decay'd Leaves; 
then they ſhould be planted on a very moderate Hot-bed, 
which ſhould be cover'd with Mats, to ſcreen them from the 
great Heat of the Sun by Day, and the Cold by Night: 

heſe Cuttings ſhould be frequently water'd until they have 
taken Root; after which they may be expos'd to the open 
Air, obſerving always to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
in very dry Weather they muſt be refreſh'd with Water. 

On this Bed they may remain until the following Sprimę, 
where, if the Winter ſhould be very ſevere, they may be 
cover'd with Mats, as before, and in April they may be tranſ- 


into warm Borders, where, if the Soil be dry, gravelly, and 
poor, they will endure the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate; 
but if they are planted in a very rich Soil, they often decay 
in inter. | 

From the ſecond Sort Monſieur Tournefort ſays, the Gum 
Adragant or Dragon is produc'd in Crete, of which he gives 
the following Relation in his Voyage to the Levant : ** We 
had the Satisfaction of fully obſerving the Gum Adragant 
* on Mount Ida. I cannot underſtand how Bellonius comes 
<< to aſſert fo poſitively, that there is no ſuch thing in Can- 
<< dia: Sure he had not read the firſt Chapter of the ninth 
„Book of Theophraftus's Hiſtory of Plants. The little bald 
*© Hillocks about the Sheepfold produce much of the Traga- 
cantba, and that too a very good Sort. Bellonius and 
«© Proſper Alpinus were doubtleſs acquainted with it; tho'it 
is hardly poflible, from their Deſcriptions, to diſtinguiſh 
« it from the other Kinds they make mention of, This 
* Shrub ſpontaneouſly yields the Gum Adragant towards 
the End of June, and in the following Months; at which 
<< time, the nutritious Juice of this Plant, thicken'd by the 
Heat, burſts open moſt of the Veſſels wherein it is con- 
„ tain'd. It is not only gather'd in the Heart of the Trunk 
and Branches, but alſo in the Inter-ſpaces of the Fibres, 
** which are ſpread in the Figure of a Circle like Rays of the 
Sun. This Juice is coagulated into ſmall Threads, which 
<6 paſſing through the Bark, iſſue out by little and little, ac- 
cording as they are protruded by the freſh Supplies of Juice 
< ariſing from the Roots. This Subſtance being expos'd to 
the Air, grows hard, and is formed either into Lumps, or 
lender Pieces, curled and winding in the Nature of 
«© Worms, more or leſs long, according as Matter offers. It 
ſeems as if the Contraction of the Fibres of this Plant 
contributes to the expreſſing of the Gum, Theſe delicate 
„ Fibres, as fine as Flax, being uncover'd and trodden by 
the Feet of the Shepherds and Horſes, are by the Heat 
© ſhrivelled up, and facilitate the Emanation of the extra- 
vaſated Juices. | 5 


But notwithſtanding what Towrnefort has ſaid concerning 
the Gum Adragant being produced from that . 
Species, many Authors are of Opinion, that it is taxen from 
from ſeveral other Species, but particularly that of Mar- 


ſeillis, 
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{ciles, from whence that Gum is often brought 
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The laſt twenty Sorts were moſt of them diſcovered by Dr. 
rpg in the Leuant, from whence he ſent the Seeds of 
(everal Kinds to the Royal Garden at Paris, 

They may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a of freſh Earth in March; and when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be carefully kept clean 
from Weeds; which, if permitted to grow amongſt the 
Plants, would ſoon over-bear and deſtroy them, while 
they are young. If the Seaſon ſhould prove very dry, it 
will be of great Service to water the Plants now and then ; 
and when they are large enough to tranſplant, they ſhould 
he carefully taken up, and ſome of them planted into ſmall 
pots filled with freſh Earth, placing them in the Shade un- 
til they have taken Root; after which Time they may be 
zemoved into an open Situation, where they may remain till 
the latter end of October; when they ſhould be placed under 
z common Frame, where they may be ſhelter'd from ſevere 
Froſt, but may have free Air in mild Weather ; when the 
Glaſſes ſhould not be put over them. 

The remainder of the Plants may be planted on a warm 
dry Border, where they muſt be ſhaded until they take 
Root; and if the Seaſon ſhould continue dry, they muſt be 
refreſh'd with Water, otherwiſe they will be in Danger; 
becauſe, while they are fo young, their Roots will not have 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Ground, ſufficiently to nouriſh 
them in great Droughts, 

Thoſe Plants which are planted in Pots may be preſerved 
for a Year or two under Frames in Winter, until they have 
obtained Strength, when they may be ſhaken out of the 
Pots, and planted in a lean dry Soil, and a warm Situation, 
where they will endure the Cold of our ordinary inters 
yery well; but as they are ſometimes deftroyed by hard 
Winters, ſo it will be proper to keep a Plant of each Kind 
in Pots, which may be ſheltered in Y/inter to preſerve the 
Hecies. 

"Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which 
may be planted during the Summer Months, in the manner 
above directed. 

The Gum Dragon which is uſed in the Shops, is produced 
from ſeveral of theſe Species; tho* it was only from the ſe- 
cond Sort which Dr. Tournefort ſaw it taken. 

At preſent theſe Plants are rarely preſerved, excepting by 
ſome Perſons who are curious in Botany; yet in large Gar- 
dens many of them deſerve a Place, where, if they are 
planted on Hillocks, or the Slopes of dry Banks, they will 


have a very good Effect, eſpecially as they retain their Leaves 
thro' the Y ear, ; 


IM TRAGIA. 
Ve The Characters are; 


an It bath a funnel-ſbap'd Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, for 
1es the moſt part divided into three Segments, but theſe are barren ; 
n- fir the Embryos are placed at a Diſtance on the ſame Plant, 
ith Wi which afterward becomes a tricoceos Fruit, compoſed of three 
ald Call, each containing one ſpherical Seed. 


od The Species are; | | 

it 1. TRAGLA alia ſcandens, urtice folio. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
iſh Climbing Tragia, with a Nettle-leaf. 

'his 2. TRAGIA ſcandens, longo betonice folio, Plum. Nov. 
ids Cen. Climbing Tragia, with a Betony-leaf. | 


che Theſe Plants were diſcovered by Father Plumier in Ame- 
on- ra, who conſtituted this Genus by this Name, in Honour 
unk Wl to Hieronymus Bock, a famous Botaniſt, who was commonly 
res, Wl called Tragus. | 
the The firſt Sort grows plentifully in the Savannahs in Ja- 
hich WE naca, and the other warm Parts of America; where it 
twines round whatever Plants or Trees it grows near, and 

files ſeven or eight Feet high, having tough woody Stems. 
The Leaves are like thoſe of the „ » hov- wy and the 
whole Plant is covered with burning Spines, like thoſe of the 

ettle; which renders it very unpleaſant to handle: 

The ſecond Sort was found by the late Dr. Honſtoun at 
Campechy, from whence he ſent the Seeds. 

As theſe are Plants'of no Beauty, fo they are ſeldom pre- 
ſerved in this Country, except in ſome Botanic Gardens, for 


muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring, and muſt 
afterwards be tranſplanted into | Sing and plunged into a 
rning Wl Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, and treated in the ſame manner 


icular I the Dioſcorea ; with which Management theſe Plants will 
from ¶ dive very well, | 


the ſake of Variety, They are propagated by Seeds, which 


TRAGOPOGON, [rpayor4yw, of +4446, 4 Goat, and 
rd, a Beard, becauſe the pappous Seed, while it is included 
in the Cahx, reſembles the Beard of a Goat] Goats-beard, 

The Chara&ers are | 

It is a Plant with a ſemifloſculoas Fleer, confit ins of mari 
half Florets ; theſe, Lat the Embryo's, 222 in — 
common many-leay'd Flower-cup, which is not ſcaly, as in 
Scorzonera, but the Segments are firetch'd out above the Florets, 
the Embryo's afterwards become oblong Seeds incles'd in Covers or 
Coats, and have @ thick Dawn like a Beard adhering to them. 


The Species are; al 3 
I. TRAG0POGON pratehſe luteum majus. C. B. P. Great- 
er Meadow Goats-beard, with a yellow Flower, commonly 
called Go- to-Bed- at- Noon. 


2. TRAGOPOGON purpureo-cœruleum, porri obo d Ar- 
tifi, vulgo. C. B. P. Goats-beard, with a hr like Leeks, 
5 a purple blue Flower, commonly called Salſaffy or Saſ⸗ 
3. TRAGOPOGON alter, gramineo folio, ſuave-rubens. Col. 


Another Goats-beard, with a graſſy and ſoft red Flow- 
ers, 


There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant, which are 

eſerved in ſome curious Botanick Gardens for the Sake of 

ariety ; but as they are not cultivated for Uſe, ſo I ſhall 
omit enumerating them in this Place. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned grows wild in moiſt Mea- 
dows in divers Parts of England ; and in May, when the 
Stems begin to advance, they are by many People gather'd to 
boil, and are by ſome preferr'd to Aſparagus. 

The ſecond Sort was formetly more in Eſteem than at 
preſent : This was brought from Ita, and cultivated in 
Gardens for Kitchen Uſe, the Roots being by ſome People 
— . but of late there is but little cultivated for 
the Markets, tho” ſeveral Gentlemen preſerve it in Gardens 
to ſupply their 'T ables. 


The third Sort is by ſome preſerved for the Variety of its 
Flowers. | | 

Theſe Plants are propagated from Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the Spring upon an open Spot of Ground, in Rows 
about nine or ten Inches diſtant ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be houghed out, leaving them about 
fix Inches aſunder in the Rows: the Weeds ſhould alſo be 
carefully houghed down as they are produe'd, otherwife 


they will ſoon over-bear the Plants, and ſpoil them. This 


is the only Culture they require ; and if the Soil be light, 


and not too dry, they will make large Plants before Winter ; 


at which time the Sa//affy, whoſe Roots are moſt common! 

uſed, will be fit for Uſe, and may be taken up any time af- 
ter their Leaves are decay'd ; but when they begin to ſhoot 
again, they will be ſticky, and not fit for Uſe ; but many 
Perſons do cultivate this Sort for the Shoots, which they 
boil and eat after the manner of Aſparagus; for this Sort 
producing ſtrong Shoots, is more valuable than the yellow 

rt. 

The common yellow Sort, whoſe Shoots are preferr'd, 
will be fit for Uſe in April or May, according to the For- 
wardneſs of the Seaſon : The beſt time to cut them is, 
when their Stems are about four Inches long ; for if they 
ſtand too long, they are never ſo tender as thoſe which are 
cut while young. 

Some People in cultivating theſe Plants; ſow their Seeds in 
Beds pretty cloſe, and when the Plants come up, they tranſ- 
plant them out in Rows at the before-mentioned Diſtance z 
but as they do always form a Tap- root, which abounds with 
a milky Juice, ſo when the extreme Part of their Roots is 
broken by tranſplanting, they do ſeldom thrive well after- 
ward ; therefore it is by far the better Way to make ſhallow 
Drills in the Ground, and ſcatter the Seeds therein, as be- 
fore directed, whereby the Rows will be at a due Diſtance, 


and there will be nothing more to do than to hough out the 


Plants when they are too thick in the Rows, which will be 
much leſs Trouble than the other Method of tranſplanting, 
and the Plants will be much larger and fairer, 


TTRAGOSELINUM, Burnet-faxifrage. 
The Characters are; 3 
It hath an umbellated Roſe-fhaped Flower, compoſed of fre 
unequal Heart-ſhaped Petals, which are 5 circularly, and 


reft on the Empalement ; which afterward becomes a Fruit, com- 
poſed of two oblang fireaked Seeds. | 
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TDhe Speciet are: 9 

' 1 TRAGOSELINUM-majus, winbelld candids. Inſt; R. H. 

Greater Burnet-ſaxifrage,” with a white Umbel. 5 
2. TRAGOSELINUM majus, umbelld rubente. Inſt, R. H. 

Greater Burnet-ſaxifrage, with a red Umbel, 

3. TxacoselivyM alterum minus. Inſt. R. H. Leſſer 

round-leaved Burnet- ſaxifrage. | 4 

4. TRAGOSELINUM minus. Infl. R. H. Small Burnet- 


— | . d 
5. TRAOGOSHI NUM ratice nigra, Germanicum. Jaſſieu. 
German Burnet-ſaxifrage, with a black Rot. 

6. TRAGOSELIIN VM Auftriacum, foliis prefundiſſimò inc iſit, 
Boerb. Auſtrian Burnet-ſaxifrage, with Leaves very deeply 
cut. i 
7. TRAGOSELINUM Creticum. maximum villoſum, flore albo. 
Teurn, Cer, The greateſt hairy Burnet-ſaxifrage of Crete, 
with a white Flower. * 

8. TRAGOSELINUM minus ſaxatile fatidiffimum, apii folio. 
Tourn. Cor. The leaft ſtinking Rock et-ſaxifrage, with 
a ſmallage Leaf. | | : 

9. TRAGOSELINUM Orientale laciniatum, umbelld purpu- 
raſcente. Tourn, Cer. Eaſtern Burnet-ſaxifrage, with cut 
Leaves, and a purpliſh Flower. | 

10. TRAGOSELINUM Orientale laciniatum, umbella alba. 
Tourn, Cor, Eaſtern cut-leaved Burnet-ſaxifrage, with a 
white Umbel, | 


The firſt Sort is directed by the College of Phyſicians-to 
be uſed in Medicine ; but many times the Herb Women in 
the Markets impoſe on ignorant Perſons two Herbs for this 
one, viz. Burnet, and Meadow-ſaxifrage ; which they ſell 
for Burnet-ſaxifrage, which are two very different Plants, 
and of contrary Qualities. This Sort grows wild on the 
2 ſhady Banks in Kent, and in ſeveral other Parts of Eng- 

nd, | . 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, from which it 
only differs in the Colour. of the Flowers, which in this Sort 
are red, and the other are white. 

The third Sort grows wild in ſome Parts of England, but 
is not ſo common as the fourth, which is the moſt common 
Sort in the Fields near London. This fourth Sort is ſome- 
times brought to the Markets, and may be uſed . inſtead of 
the firſt ; though it is much better to have the particular Sort 
ordered by the College, when it can be procured. 

All the other Sorts are Strangers in this Country, but are 

often preſerved by the. curious Botaniſts in their Gardens 

2 Variety, and are all of them as hardy as the common 
rts. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
{own on a ſhady Border of freſn Earth at Michaelmas; for if 
they are ſown in the Spring they frequently miſcarry, as do 
many of the umbelliferous Plants. In the Spring following 
the Plants will appear, when they ſhould be carefully clear'd 
from Weeds; and as the Plants obtain Strength, ſo they 
ſhould be thinned where they grow too cloſe; leaving them 
five or ſix Inches apart. After this they will require no other 
Culture, but to keep them clear from Weeds. The ſecond 
Simmer theſe Plants will flower, and produce Seeds; but if 
the Roots are not diſturbed, will continue ſeveral Years, 
and produce Seeds annually. Therefore, where the Plants 
are deſigned to remain, Seeds ſhould be ſown in Drills, 
at about fixteen Inches apart, which will alle w Room to dig 
the Ground between the Rows every V inter; whereby the 
Roots will be greatly encouraged, and the Weeds will be 


- TRANSPLANTING of TREES; vide Planting. 


TRANSPORTATION of PLANT S: In ſending, 
Plants from one Country to another, great R ſhould be 
had to the proper Seaſon for doing it: For. Example, if 2 
Parcel of Plants are to be ſent from a hot Country to a cold 
one, they ſhould be ſent in the Spring of the Vear, that as 
they come towards the colder Parts, the Seaſon may be ad- 
vancing, and hereby, if they have ſuffered alittle in their 
Paſſage, there will be Time to recover them before inter 
whereas thoſe which arrive in Autumn are often loſt in Winter, 
becauſe they have not Time to recover and get Root before 
the Cold comes on. ! tad} | 

On the contrary, thoſe Plants which are ſent from a cold 
Country to a hot one, ſhould always be ſent in inter, that 
they may arrive time enough to be rooted before the great 
Heats come on, otherwiſe they will 8 
The beſt Way to pack up Plants for a Voyage (if they are 
ſuch as will not bear to be kept out of the Ground) is, to 
have ſome handy Boxes with Handles to them, for the more 
ealily removing them in bad Weather: Theſe ſhould have 


3 
| in their Bottoms to let out the Moiſturey other. 
wiſe i all rot the Roots of the Plants. Over each of 
theſe ſhould be laid a flat Tile or Oyſter Shell; |, 
prevent the Earth from ſtopping them; then they ſhould be 
filled up with Earth, into which the Plants ſhould be ſet ar 
cloſe as poſſible-to, each other, in order to fave Room (which 
is abſolutely neceſſary, otherwiſe — — be very trouble: 
ſome in the Ship); and as the only Thing intended is, to 
preſerve. them alive, and not to make any-Progreſs while on 
their Paſſage, ſo a ſmall Box will contain many Plants, if 
rightly planted. The Plants ſhould: alſo be 5 in the 
Box a Fortnight or three Weels before they are put on 
board the Ship, that they may be a little ſettled and rooted: 
and during the Time they are on board, they ſhould remain 
—— on the Deck, that they may have Air.: but in bad 
Weather they ſhould be covered with a Tarpawlin, to guard 
them againſt the ſalt Water, which will deſtroy them if it 
comes at them in any Quantity, © —1⁴ 
The Water theſe Plants ſhould have, while on board 
muſt be proportioned to the Climate where they come from 
and to which they are going: If they come from a hot Coun. 
to a cold one, then they ſhould have very little Moiſture 

after they have paſſed the Heats; but if they ate carry'd from 
a cold Country to a hot one, they muſt have a greater Share 
of Moiſture when they come into a warmer Climate, and 
ſhould be ſhaded in the Day from the violent Heat of the 
Sun, to which, if they are too much expoſed; it will dry 
them up and deſtroy them. e 

But if the Plants to be ſent from one Country to another, 
are ſuch as. will live out of the Ground a conſiderable Time, 
as all thoſe which. are full of Juice will do; as the Sedums, 
Ficoides, Euphorbiums, Cereus's, &c. then they require no 
other Care but to pack them up in a cloſe Box, wrapping 


Holes 


them up well with Moſs, obſerving to place them ſo cloſely 


that they may not be tumbled about, which will bruiſe them, 
and that thoſe Plants which. have Spines may not wound any 
of the others. "The Box alſo ſhould be placed where they 
may receive no-Moiſture, and where Rats cannot-come to 
them, otherwiſe they are in Danger of being eaten by thoſe 
Vermin ; but if theſe Plants are packed too cloſe, they are 
apt to ferment, and thereby either rot, or atleaſt grow ſickly; 
to prevent which they ſhould have a goodQuantity of dry 
Hay or Straw laid between them, and ſeveral ſmall Hole 
ſhould be made in the Boxes, to let out the noxious Air, 

If theſe Plants are thus carefully packed up, they will do 


well, tho?. they ſhould be two, three, or ſome Sorts, if 


are four or five Months on their Paſſage, and will be leß 
liable to ſuffer than if planted in Earth, becauſe the Sailors 
generally kill theſe Plants by over-watering them. 

There are alſo ſeveral Sorts of Trees which may be packed 
up in Cheſts with Moſs about them, which will bear te be 
kept out of the Ground two or three Months, provided it 
be at a Seaſon when they do not grow; as may be ſeen by 
the Orange-trees, Faſmines, Capers, Olive and Pomegranate- 
trees, which are annually brought from 7taly, and if ſkilfully 
managed, very few of them miſcarry, notwithſtanding they 
are many times kept three or four Months out of the 
Ground. N 

In ſending Seeds from one Country to another, the great 
Care to be taken is, to ſecure them from Vermin, and pre- 
ſerve them dry, otherwiſe they mould and decay. The 
Method Mr. Cateſby always obſerved, was, to put up his 
Seeds dry into Papers, and then put them into a dry Gourd 
Shell, and ſeal them up; in which Way he ſent ſeveral large 
Parcels of Seeds from Carolina to England, which never 
miſcarried. There are ſome Perſons who have directed to 
put them into Glaſſes, and to ſeal them cloſely down, to 
keep · out the external Air; but from ſeveral Experiments o 
this Kind which I have made, I find Seeds thus cloſely put 
up will not grow, if they remain ſtopped up any conſiderable 
Time, all Seeds requiring ſome Share of Air, to preſerve 
their: vegetating Quality: Ss that where a Perſon has no 
other Conveniency, they may be put up in a Bag, and hung 
up in a dry Part of the Ship, or put into a Trunk, where they 
may wn from Vermin; in which Places they will keep 
very well. | | 2 
N. B. It is the ſafeſt Way to bring all Sorts of Seeds in 
their Pods or Husks in which they grew, provided they are 
put- up dry, becauſe their own Covering-will afford them 
> SR LD HE if the Seeds are not ſeparated from the 

ta. - | : 


| TRIBULUS, Caltrops. 


\ The Choradercares 
It hath a Flower compoſed of ſeveral Leaves, which are pla- 
ced circularly, and expand in form of a Roſe ; out of 725 
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E riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes @ tur- 
hinated Fruit, compoſed of ſeveral Parts, which have Thorns, 
;ollefted into a Head, and having ſeveral Cells, in which are 
ncleſed oblong Seeds, 


The Species are; 
1. Tzx1BULUs terreſtris, ciceris folio, fruftu aculratb. C. 


ruit. : 

s 2, TrxIBULvS terreſtris major Curaſſavicus, Prod. Par. 
Bat. Greater Land American Caltrops. 

3. Taurus terrefiris Americanus, fructu turbinato, ſo- 
lis lanuginoſis, Plum. Cat. American Land- caltrops, with a 
turbinated Fruit, and m—_ Leaves. f 

4.\{TRIBULUS terreftris Indie orientalit, foliis viciæ ſubro- 
undis & villeſis. Infl. R. H. Eaſt-India Land- caltrops, with 
roundiſh and hairy Vetch Leaves. 


The firſt Sort is a very common Weed in the South of 
France, in Spain and Italy, where it grows amongſt Corn, 
and on moſt of the arable Land, and is very troubleſome to 
the Feet of Cattle; for the Fruit, being armed with ſtrong 
Prickles, run into the Feet of the Cattle which walk ovet 
the Land. This is certainly the Plant which is mentioned 
in Virgil's Georgics, under the Name of Tribulus, tho* moſt 
of his Commentators have applied it to other Plants, 

It is called in Enghſh, Caltrops, from the Form of the 
Fruit, which reſembles thoſe Inſtruments of War that were 
ct in the Enemies Way to annoy their Horſes, 

This Plant is preſerved in ſeveral curious Gardens in Eng- 
und, for the ſake of Variety. It is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the Autumn; for thoſe which are 
kept out of the Ground till Spring, commonly remain in 
the Ground a whole Year before the Plants come up. Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown on an open Bed of freſh light Earth, 
where they are deſigned to remain; for, as it is an annual 
plant, ſo it doth not bear tranſplanting very well, unleſs it 
de done when the Plants are very young, In the Spring, 
when the Plants come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared 
tom Weeds; and where they come up too cloſe, ſome of 
the Plants ſhould be pulled out, to give Room for the re- 
mining Plants to grow. After this they will require no 
other — but to keep them clear from Weeds. In 
June they will begin to flower, and their Seeds will ripen in 
Auguſt and September; which if permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will come up the following Spring, and maintain their 
Place, if they are not over-born with larger Weeds, 

The Branches of this Plant trail on the Ground, and 
when the Plants are vigorous, will ſpread to a great Diſtance 
from the Root; the Flowers come out on long Foot- ſtalks 
fom the Diviſion of the Branches, which are ſucceeded by 
the Fruit. Theſe, when they are ripe, divide into ſeveral 
Parts: ſo that if they are not gathered they will ſoon drop 
of | | 

The other three Sorts, being Natives of hot Countries, 
xe very tender, ſo muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the 
hring ; and when the Plants are come up, they muſt be 
ach tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot, filled with rich light 
Erth, and then plunged into a Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, 
there they muſt be treated in the ſame Manner as other 
tnder exotick Plants; being careful to bring them forward 
zearly as poſſible in the Summer, otherwiſe they will not 
krfe& their Seeds in this Country. | 

Theſe are all of them annual Plants, whoſe Branches trail 
n the Ground, in the ſame Manner as the common Sort; 
ut when their Roots are pretty much confined in the Pots, 
bey will not grow ſo vigorous as when planted in larger 
tots; ſo will flower and fruit much earlier in the Seaſon, 
The ſecond Sort produces large yellow Flowers, which have 
a agreeable Scent. | . 


TRICHOMANES, Maiden-hair. 

| There are three or four Varieties of this Plant which grow 
u Europe; but in America there are a great Number of Spe- 
tes, which are remarkably different from each other, as alſo 
tom the E uropean Kinds. 

| Theſe being of the Tribe of Ferns, are ſeldom preſerved 
a Gardens, but where any Perſon is curious to collect them. 
Their Roots ſhould be planted in moiſt ſhady Places, eſpeci- 
uy the European Sorts, which commonly grow from between 
e Joints of old Walls, about Wells, and in other very 
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am hot Countries, muſt be planted in Pots filled with Rub- 
|, and ſtrong Earth mixed; and in Winter they muſt be 
"eened from hard Froſts, to which if they are expoſed it 
il deſtroy them. 


wilt ſhady Situations. But thoſe Sorts which are brought + 
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The common Sort in England is generally ſold th the 
Markets for the true Maiden-hair, which is a very different 
Plant, and not to be found in England, it being a Native of 


the South of France, and other warm Countries | 
brought to England. OT RON ny 


TRIFOLIUM, [of n, thret, and lum, Lat, a Leaf. 


B. P. Land-caltrop, with a Chich Leaf, and a prickly Trefoil 


The Characters are: 

I hath a papilionaceous Flower, or reſembles a papilionaceou 
Flower, for it _ of the Standard ; Yen Wi Papi the Kot 
coming ont 9 the Empalement, together with the onital, cover'd 
with its fringed Sheath ; it becomes a Capſult, hidden in the 
Empalement, and full of Seeds, which are for the moſt part 
ſhaped like a Kidney, adhering cloſe to the Capſule when ripe, 
Some of this Genus Flowers confifling of one eaf, reſembling 
a papillonaceous Flower, out of whoſe Empalement ariſes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a membranaceous Capſule 
hidden in the Empalement, and filled with Kidney-/haped Seeds. 


To theſe Notes muft be added, Leaves growing by Threts, ſeldom 
by Fours or Frots, on a common Fur. fall. . 


The Species are; 


I, TRIFOLIUM purpureum majus ſativum, pratenſ fimile. 
_ Syn. Greater purple manuted 'Trefoil 8 2 
ver. 


2. TrIiFotiuM ar a wif ag eum vulgare. Mor. Hift, 
Common Meadow Trefoil, with a purple lower, wo, 


called Honey-ſuckle Trefoil. 


3- Tzx1roLlium pretenſe album, C. B. P. White Mea- 
dow Trefoil. 


4. TRIFOLIUM arvenſe humile ſpicatum, ſrve Lagopus. C. 
B. P. Hare's-foot Trefoil. Mrcaum, froe Lagopus. C 


4 TRIFoLIUM fragiferum. Ger. Emac. Strawberry Tre- 
It, 


6. TrIFoLIUM pratenſe luteum, capituls Is uli, vel agra- 
rium. C. B. P. Hop Trefoil. * 8 


7. TRIFOLIUM bitumen redolent. C. B. P. Treſoil, ſmell= 
ing of Bitumen. | 

8. TriFoLIUM bitumen redolent, anguſtifolium. Boerb. Ind. 
re SR ſmelling of Bitumen. 

9. Trirorium Africanum fruticans, flore raſcente, 
H. Amft. African ſhrubby Trib, i 2 _ 

10. TRIFOLIUM purpureum majus, folits lngioribus & an- 
guſtioribus, floribus ſaturatioribus, Raii Syn, The greater 
purple Trefoil, with longer and narrower 1 and deeper 
coloured Flowers. : 


It. 'TRIFOLtUM pratenſe folliculatum. C. B. P. Bladder 
Meadow-trefoil. jon? 7 


12. TRIFoL1UM luteum lupulinum minimum. Mer, Hift, 
The leaft yellow Hop-trefoil. 8 


13. TRIFOLIUM montanum, ſpicd longifſimd rubente. C. 
B. Fo Mountain-trefoil, with a very 1 88 Spike. 


14. TRrIFOLIUM montanum anguſtiſſimum ſpicatum. C. B. P. 
Narrow-leaved ſpiked Trefoil. * Ip 


* 5. TrxIFoLIiuM fellatum, C. B. P. Rough ſtarry- headed 
refoil. | | 
16. TRIFoLIUM lagopoides hir ſutum anguſtifolium Hiſpani- 
cum, flore ruberrimo. Mor. Ht airy guront os am 
Hare's-foot Spaniſh Trefoil, with a very red Flower. 

17. Txirotium Agyptiacum, floribus albicantibus, folis 
oblongis, vulgo Berſain. Jeſeu. Egyptian Trefoil, with 
2 Flowers and oblong Leaves, commonly called Ber- 

1 

18. Tatrorrun Creticum bituminoſo ſimile, plane inodo- 
rum, flore pur pures. Tourn. Cor. Trefoil of Candy, reſem- 


bling the bituminous one, but without Smell, with a purple 
Flower. 


19. TriFoLivM Creticum elegantiſſimum, ma 1. 
Tourn, Cir, The moſt beautiful Frefea of 2 2 A 
large Flower. 


20. TRITOLUM ampli olio ſubrotundo villoſo, fore 
aſcente. Tourn. Cor. ref with a very 3 oe 
= and a purpliſh 4 Ml 
21. TRIFOLIUM oriental 4/ti//ſimum, caule fifluloſa, fore 
albo. Tourn, Cor. The talleſt mn Trefoil, cory — 
Stalk, 5 a white "ROB O gte 
22, TRIFOLIUM erientale majus vi m, floribus fla- 
8 Tourn. Cor. The greater and more The ern 
"_ with 5 Flowers. p 
23. TRrifotium chpeatum argenteum. Alp. Brot. Silv 
Target-ſhap'd Trefoil. P *M 
24. TxIFoLiuM Apulum annuun, cahce veſicario. Hort, 
Pi. Annual Trefoil of Apulia, with a Bladder Empale- 
- ment, 
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the great Quantity, of Cattle which this 


The firſt of theſe Plants is greatly cultivated in England 

for arts of Cattle, and is efteem'd very, Propane: becauſe 

raſs will maintain, 

very much inrich all clayey Lands, and prepare them 

15 Conn two or three Your which is the Length of Time 
which this Crop will continue good, 

In.the Choice of this Seed, that which is of a bright yel- 
lowiſh Cvlour, a little inclining to Brown, ſhould be pre- 
ferr'd ; but that which is Black, ſhould be rejected as good 
for little, ; 

Tenor twelve Pounds of this Seed will be ſufficient for 
an Acre of Ground; for if the Plants do not come up pret- 

thick, it will not be worth ſtanding. The Land in which 
this Seed is ſown ſhould be well ploughed, and harrowed very 
fine, otherwiſe the Seeds will be buried too deep, and there- 
by loft, _ 

The beſt time to ſow it is about the Beginning of Aug 
at which time the Autumnal Rains will bring up the Plants 
in a ſhort time; whereas when the Seeds are ſown in the 
Spring, if it be done very early, they are many times burſt 
with Wet and Cold; and if it be done late, they are in 
Danger of miſcarrying from Drought: Whereas in Autumn, 
when the Ground has been warm'd by the Summer's Heat, 
the Rains then falling do greatly promote the Vegetation of 
Seeds and Plants. 

This Seed ſhould be harrow'd in with Buſhes, for if it 
be done with a common Harrow, they will be bury'd too 


deep. * 

Moſt People have recommended the Sowing of this Seed 
with ſeveral Sorts of Corn; but if it be ſown at the Seaſon 
before directed, it will be much better, if ſown alone; for 
the Corn prevents the Growth of the Plants until it is reap- 
ed, and taken off the Ground; ſo that one whole Seaſon is 
toft, and many times, if there be a great Crop of Corn up- 
on the Ground, it often ſpoils the Clover, ſo that it is hardly 
worth ſtanding ; whereas in the Way before directed, the 
Plants will have good Root before inter, and in the Spring 
will come on much faſter than that which was ſown the 
Spring before under Corn. 

About the Middle of May this Graſs will be fit to cut, 
when there ſhould be great Care taken in making it, for it 
will require a great deal more Labour and Time to dry than 
common Graſs, and will ſhrink into leſs Compaſs; but if 
it be not too rank, it will make extraordinary rich Food for 
Cattle. The Time for cutting it is when it begins to flow- 
er, for if it ſtands much longer, the lower Part of the Stems 
will begin to dry, whereby it will make a leſs Quantity of 
Hay, and that not ſo well flavour'd. | 

Some People cut three Crops in one Year of this Graſs, 
but the beſt Way is to cut but one in the Spring, and feed it 
the remaining Part of the Year, whereby the Land will be 
enriched, and the Plants will grow much ſtronger. 

One Acre of this Graſs will feed as many Cattle as four 
or five Acres of common Graſs : But great Care ſhould be 
taken of the Cattle when they are firſt put into it, leſt it 


burſt them. To prevent which, ſome turn them in for a 


few Hours only at firſt, and ſo ſtint them as to Quantity, 
and this by Degrees, letting them at firſt be only one Hour 
in the Middle of. the Day, when there is no Moiſture upon 
the Graſs, and ſo every Day ſuffer them to remain a longer 
time, until they are fully ſeaſon'd to it: But great Care ſhould 
be had never to turn. them into this Food in wet Weather ; 
or if they have been for ſome time accuſtomed to this Food, 
it will be proper to turn them out at Night in wet Weather; 
and let them have Hay, which will prevent the ill Conſe- 
quences of this Food: But there are ſome who give Straw 
to their Cattle while they are feeding upon- this Graſs, to 
prevent the ill Effects of it; which muſt not be given them 
in the Field, 'becauſe they will not eat it where there is 
Plenty of better Food. There are others who ſow Rye 
Graſs amongſt their Clover, which they let grow together, 
in order to prevent the ill Conſequences of the Cattle feed- 
ing yo on Clover : But this is not a commendable Way, 
becauſe the Rye Graſs will greatly injure the Chver in its 
Growth. | 
| Where the Seeds are deſign'd to be fſav'd, the firſt Crop 
in the Spring ſhould be permitted to ſtand until the Seeds are 
ripe, 
ing to a brown Colour; then it ſhould be cut in a dry 
time : And when it is well dry'd, it may be hous'd until 
Winter, when the Seeds ſhould be threſh'd out; but if the 
Seeds are wanted for immediate ſowing, it may be. threſh'd 
out before it be hous'd or ſtack'd, but then it muſt be 
well dry'd, otherwiſe the Seeds will not quit their Huſks, 
It has been a great Complaint amongſt the Farmers, that 


they could not threſh out theſe Sceds without great Labour 


1 


ich may be known by the Stalks and Heads chang- 
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and Difficulty, which I take to be chiefly owing to their cut- 
ting the Spring Crop when it begins to flower, and to leave 
the ſecond Crop for Seed, which ripens ſo late in Autumn 
that there is not Heat enough to dry the Huſks ſufficiently, 
whereby they are tough, and the Seeds render'd difficult to 
get out, which may be intirely remedied by the leaving of 
the firſt Crop for Seed, as hath been directed. 

When Cattle are fed with this Hay, the beſt Way is to 
put it in Racks, otherwiſe they will tread a great Quantity 
of it down with their Feet. This Feed is much better for 
moſt other Cattle than Milch Cows, ſo that theſe ſhould 
rarely have any of it, leſt it prove hurtful to them; tho 
when it is dry, it is not near ſo injurious to -any fort of Cat. 
tle as when green. 

The ſecond and third Sorts grow wild in Meadows a. 
mongſt the Graſs, where their Roots will abide many Year, 
and are cut with the Graſs, and dry'd for Food: But theſe 
are rarely cultivated in England, becauſe they are Plants of 
much ſmaller . Growth than the Clover, | 
The fourth Sort is an annual or biennial Plant, which pe- 
Fiſhes as ſoon as the Seeds are ripe. This grows wild in diver 
Parts of England amongſt Corn, or upon other arable Land 
and is ſeldom cultivated unleſs in Botanick Gardens, it be- 
ing a medicinal Plant. 

he fifth and fixth Sorts do alſo grow wild in England, but 
are often preſerv'd in Botanick Gardens for Variety, The 
fifth Sort produces Heads very like a Strawberry, from 
whence it had its Name; and the ſixth Sort has Heads very 
like Hops, for which Diverſity they are ſometimes cultivated 
in Gardens, but they are not apply'd to any Uſe. 

The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts are alſo preſerved 
in Gardens for Variety, where they are planted in Pots, 
and ſhelter'd in Vinter amongſt other Exotick Plants; but 
the ſeventh and eighth Sorts will endure the Cold of our ordi- 
nary Winters in the open Air, provided they are planted on 
a dry Soil, and in a warm Situation; but the ninth Sort re- 
quires to be ſhelter'd from ſevere Froſt, but ſhould have as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated. either from Seeds, or by 
planting Cuttings of them in the Spring, upon a Bed of rich, 
light Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade' them until they 
have taken Root; after which they muſt be carefully cleary 
from Weeds during the Summer Seaſon, and in Auguſt ſome 
of the Plants ſhould be taken up and planted in Pots fill'd 
with light, ſandy Earth, which in Winter ſhould be placed 
under a common Hot-bed Frame, where they may have 
Air in mild Weather; but in froſty Weather may be ſhel- 
ter'd with Glaſſes, Sc. If they are propagated from Seeds, 
theſe ſhould be ſown towards the latter End of March upon 
a Bed of light Earth, and when the Plants are come up, 
they muſt be carefully clear'd from Weeds, that they ma 
not be over-borne thereby; and when they are about four 
Inches high, they ſhould be planted either into Pots, or the 
Borders where they are to remain, becauſe if they are ſuf 
fer d to grow very rank before they are removed, they do not 
bear tranſplanting ſo well. Theſe plants are preſeved i 
Gardens more for the ſake of Variety than any real Beauty 
eſpecially the two firſt, which ſmell ſo ſtrong of Bitumen 
when bruis'd, as ſcarcely to be borne without Uneaſineh. 

The tenth Sort grows wild in Paſtures in many Parts o 
England, and is cut with the Hay, as is the common Tre 
foil; from which it differs in having longer and narrowe 
Leaves, and the Flowers being of a deeper red Colour, 

The eleventh Sort grows wild in tal, Spain, and the 
South of France; from whence the Seeds have been procur 
ed by. ſome Perſons who are Lovers of Botany, who preſerve 
this Plant in their Gardens for the ſake of Variety. Thi 
is an annual Plant, fo the Seeds ſhould be ſown in Autumn 
where the Plants are to remain; and in the Spring they mu 
be kept clear from Weeds, which is all the Culture they re 
quire. In May the Plants will flower, and their Seeds wi 
ripen in Jah. The Branches of this Sort trail on the 
Ground, and the Flowers are produced on Pedicles, fron 

the Diviſions of the ſmall Branches, which are of a brigh 
red Colour, and collected in ſmall globular Heads. 

The twelfth Sort is frequently found wild on barren ſandy 
Lands, in ſeveral Parts of England, ſo is not admitted inte 
Gardens, this Sort has been by ſome Perſons propoſed to b. 
cultivated for the Improvement of barren Land; but as it! 
a very {mall Plant, and but an Annual, fo it is not wort 
the Trial, becauſe the Noneſuch will thrive on any Soil whe! 
this will grow, and is a much ſtronger Plant; and if th 
Seeds are permitted to ſcatter in the manner I have dir 
ed, will produce a conſtant Supply of young Plants. 

The thirteenth Sort grows wild in Germany, and fever: 
other Parts of Europe, but is not a Native of this ur 
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This Plant produces very long Spikes bf reddiſh Flowers; 
which make a pretty Appearance, during the Time they 
continue in Beauty. This Plant is preſerved by the Curi- 
ous in Botany for the ſake of Variety, but is ſeldom culti- 
yated in other Gardens, | 

The fourteenth Sort produces very narrow Leaves, and 
ſlender Spikes of Flowers, which are of a pale red Colour, 
and being very ſmall, make but an indifferent Appearance. 
This is not a Native of this 2 

The fifteenth Sort grows wild in the South of France; in 
Iahy and Sicily ; from whence the Seeds have been obtained 
by ſome curious Perſons. This Sort produces ſtarry Heads 
on the Tops of the Stalks, fo is preſerved for the ſake of 
Variety. 

The ſixteenth Sort produces very beautiful red Flowers, 
which make a fine Appearance, ſo may be allowed a Place 
in ſome barren Part of the Garden, where few better 
Things will grow; or if the Seeds of this Kind were pre- 
ſerved in Quantity ſufficient to ſow a ſmall Field in Sight 
of a Houſe, it would afford a very agreeable Proſpect when 
in Flower; and the Graſs is as proper Food for Cattle, as 
the common Trefoil; but this being an annual Plant, is not 
ſo proper to cultivate in common, becauſe it requires an an- 


nual Culture. 
The ſeventeenth Sort is cultivated in Egypt for feeding of 
their Cattle, and alſo in ſome other eaſtern Countries. he 


Seeds of this Sort have been brought into Europe by ſome 
Perſons who were deſirous of having it cultivated here for 
the ſame Purpoſes ; but this being an annual Plant alſo, is 
not ſo proper as the Clover, for the Reaſons before given ; 
beſides, it being a tall fender Plant, is very ſubject to be 
beaten down by hard Rains, which will greatly damage it. 

The nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-ſecond, poor þs oy 
and twenty-fourth Sorts, are all of them annual Plants, 
which are preſerved in ſome curious Botanic Gardens, for 
the ſake of Variety; but are not cultivated for Uſe, The 
Seeds of all theſe annual Trefoils ſhould be ſown in Autumn, 
early enough for the Plants to get Strength before the Froſt 
comes on; for when the Seeds are ſown in the Spring, they 
frequently fail; and thoſe Plants which ariſe, ſeldom grow 
to any Magnitude, and rarely perfect their Seeds well. Some 
of theſe Sorts, which are remarkable for the Colours of their 
Flowers, are worth propagating in ſmall Patches in Pad- 
docks, where they will afford an agreeable Variety, if they 
are permitted to flower. | 

The eighteenth and twenty-firſt Sorts are of longer Con- 
tinuance than the other Sorts; but theſe are unfit, for Fod- 
der, ſo are only preſerved by ſome curious Perſons in their 
Gardens, Theſe may be propagated by Seeds, in the fame 
manner as the other Sorts, and will live abroad in Winter, 
if they are planted in a warm Situation, and on a dry 
Soil, The ninth Sort may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, 
which ſhould be planted on a ſhady Border, where, if they 
are duly watered, they will ſoon take Root ; and they may 
remain in this Border till Michaelmas, when they ſhould be 
planted where they are deſigned to remain. 


TRIOSTEOSPERMUM, Doctor Tinkar's Weed, or 
alle Ipecacuana. 


The Character: are; 


It hath a tubulous Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, divided in- 
to five roundiſh Segments, and imclos'd in a frve-leav'd Empale- 
ment, having another Cup reſting on the Embryo ; which after- 
ward becomes a roundiſh fleſhy Fruit, inolgſing three hard Seeds, 
which are broad at their upper Part, and narrower at Bot- 
tom, ; 


We have but one Species of this Plant; viz. 


TRIOSTEOSPERMUM latiore folio, flore rutilo. Hort, Elth, 
Broad-leav'd Trioſteoſpermum, with a reddiſh Flower, com- 
monly called Dr. Tinkar's Weed, or falſe pecacuana. 


This Plant is a Native of New-England, Virginia, and 
ſome other Northern Parts of America, where it has been 
frequently uſed as an Emetic, and is commonly called 1pe- 
cacuana. One of the firſt Perſons who brought it into Uſe, 
was Dr. Tinkar, from whence many of the Inhabitants call 
it by the Name of Dr. Tinktar's Weed. The Leaves of this 
Plant greatly reſemble thoſe of the true Ipecacuana, but the 

oots are very different; and by the moſt authentic Account 
we * of the true Sort, it differs in Flower and Fruit from 

ant. 

It grows on low marſhy Grounds, near Bo/ton in New- 
England, very plentifully ; where the Roots are taken up 
every Year, and are continued in Uſe amongſt the In- 
habitants of Bo/ton, a bo 


This Plant is preſerved in ſeveral curious Gardens in Eng- 
nd, and is hardy enough to thrive in the open Air: but it 
ſhould be planted on a moiſt light Soil; for if it is on a-dry 
Ground, there muſt be Care taken to water the Plants con- 


ſtantly in dry Weather, otherwiſe they will not thrive. It 
may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
Border of light Earth, where the Morning Sun only comes 


on it; but if theſe Seeds are ſown in the Spring, they will 
remain in the Ground a whole Year, befote the Plants will 
come up: ſo that during this Time the Border muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept clear from Weeds ; and the following Spring; 
when the Plants appear, they ſhould be duly watered in dry 
Weather, which will greatly promote the Growth of the 
Plants. They muſt alſo be conſtantly kept clean from 
Weeds, which, if permitted to grow amongſt them, will ſoon 
over-bear the Plants while they are young; and either quite 
deſtroy the Plants, or ſo much weaken them, that they will 
not recover it in a long time. — 

The Plants may remain in this Seed- border, until the 
Michaelmas following, when they ſhould be carefully taken 
up, and tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain. Some 
of them ſhould be planted in Poa, that they may be ſhel- 
tered in Winter, leſt thoſe which are in the full 
ſhould be deſtroyed by ſevere Froſt. | : 

This Plant may be alſo propagated by parting of the 
Roots, The beſt Seaſon for this Work is in the Spring, juſt 
before the Plants begin to ſhoot, which is commonly about 
the Middle or latter End of March ; but in doing of this, 
the Roots muſt not be parted too ſmall, for that will prevent 
their flowering og; This Plant uſually grows about two 
Feet high, and the Flowers come out from the Wings of 
the Leaves, which being ſmall, make no great Figure in a 
Garden, However, a few of the Plants may be allow'd a 
Place in ſome moiſt wilderneſs Quarters, where they are not 
too much over-ſhaded by Trees; where they will thrive, and 
add to the Variety, 

This Plant perſects its Seeds in this Country every Year ; 
which, if ſown in Autumn as ſoon as they are ripe, the Plants 
will come up the following Spring; by which a whole Year 
is ſaved, Theſe ſeedling Plants will not flower until the 
third Year; and then they ſeldom grow ſo ſtrong as the 
older Plants. 


TRIPETALOUS FLOWERS, are fiich as conſiſt of 
three Leaves, which are. call'd Petats,. to diſtinguiſh them 


Ground 


from the Leaves of Plants, 
TRIPOLIUM ; vide Aſter. 


| TRITICUM ; [fo eall'd of Triturare, Lat. to threſh, 
becauſe the Seeds or Grains are ſeparated from the Ears or 
Spikes by threſhing.] Wheat, | 


The Characters are; 


It hath an apetalous Flower, which is diſpos d into Spikes ; 
each fingle Flower conſiſts of many Stamina (or Threads), 
which are included in a ſquamous Flower-cup, which hath Awns, 
the Pointal alſo riſes in the Centre, which afterwards becomes 
an oblong Seed, which is convex on one Side, but hath a Fur- 
row on the other; is farinaceous, and inclas'd by a Coat which 
was before the Flower-cup : Theſe are produc'd ſingly, and are 
collected in a cloſe Spike, being affix*d to an indented Axis, 


The Species are ; 
1. TRIIAcun hybernum ariflis carens. C. B. P. White 
or red Wheat without Ans. 

2. TRITICUM ſpica & granis rubentibus, Raii. Syn. Red 
Wheat, in ſome Places call'd Kentiſh Wheat. 

3. TzxiTicuM ſpica & granis albis, Raii Syn. White 
Wheat. | Pig LD: 

4. TrxITICUM ariftis circumvallatum, grenis & ſpica rus 
bentibus, glumis lævibus & ſplendentibus. Rau. Syn, Red- 
ear'd bearded Wheat. ILY 5 
F. Triticum ſpica villaſi quadrata longiore, ariſtis mu- 
nitum. Hiſt. Ox. Cone Wheat, 1 | | 

6. TrxiTicum arjfatum, ſpica maxima cinericea, glumis 
hirſutis. Raii Syn. Grey Wheat, and in ſome Places, Duck- 
bil Wheat, and Grey Pollard. 

7. 


RITICUM majus, longiore grano, glumis foliaceis inclu- 


fo, ſeu Triticum Poliniæ diftum. Hit. Ox. Polonian Wheat. 


w . TRITICUM ſpica multiplici. C. B. P. Many-ear'd 
heat. | "BET; 8 

9. TxITIcuN Hi,. C. B. P. Summer Wheat. 
10. TrxiTicuM ſpica hordei Londinenſibus. Raii Sn. 


Naked Barley, wulgo, | SS f 
11 TRrITICUM rum bexaflychon. C. P. B. Six row ' d 
heat. 


12. Txt= 
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12. TxiTicuM ſemine oblongo, C. B. P. Long-grain'd 
Wheat, 


13. Triticum ariftis longioribus, ſpicd albd. C. B. P. 
White-car'd Wheat, with long Awns. 


The ten firſt Sorts of Wheat are cultivated in divers Parts 
of England, but the Manner of ſowing and managing them 
being ſo well known to moſt Farmers, and being more 

roper for a Treatiſe of Husbandry than of Gardening, I. 
| omit it in this Place. 
The eleventh Sort is not very common in England at pre- 
ſent. This has ſix Rows of Grains to each Ear or Spike; 
but the Spikes are not ſo long as in ſome of the other Sorts : 
but it is very much eſteem'd for the Goodneſs of the Grain 
in Savoy, where it is chiefly cultivated. 

The twelfth Sort I have obſerved in ſome Parts of Kent, 
where it is by ſome Farmers cultivated. This produces a 
longer Grain than moſt other Sorts, but is not ſo full ; and 
having more Chaff, is not ſo much eſteem'd as ſome other 
Sorts, 

The thirteenth Sort is frequently cultivated in moſt Parts 
of England, and is eſteemed a very hardy Sort of Corn. The 
Awns of this Sort are as long as thoſe of Rie; ſo that by 
unskilful Perſons it is frequently taken for it, while it is 
ſtanding on the Field. 

Of all the Sorts of Wheat now cultivated in this Coun- 
try, the Cone Wheat is chiefly preferr'd, as being a larger 
Ear, and a fuller Grain, than any other Sort, But the Seeds 
of theſe Corns ſhould be annually changed ; for if they are 
ſown on the ſame Farm, where they are ſaved for ſome 
Years, they will not ſucceed fo well as when the Seed is 
brought from a diſtant Country ; nay, it is a much better 
Method to procure the Seeds from Sicily, or ſome other 
Corn Country, than to ſow Engliſh Seeds. The Husband- 
men in the Low Countries annually procure their Seed Wheat 
from Sicih, or the Iſlands of the Archipelago ; which th 
find thrives much better, and produces a finer Grain, and is 
alſo not ſo liable to Smut, as the Corn of their own ſaving. 


TRIUMFETTA, 


The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower conſiſting of ſeveral Petals, which are 
placed circularly, and expand in form of a Roſe : from whoſe 
E mpalement ariſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a hard 
ſpherical burry Fruit, inclzſing four angular Seeds, 


The Species are; 


1. TRIUMFETTA frutfu echinato racemoſo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Triumfetta with a burry-branching Fruit. 


2. TRIUMFETTA frufu echinato racemoſo, minor. Millar. 
Smaller Triumfetta, with a burr-branching Fruit. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in the Iſland of 
Jamaica, and ſeveral other Parts of America ; but the ſe- 
cond Sort is more rare, being found in but few Places. The 
Seeds of this Kind were ſent to England by Mr. Robert Mil- 
lar, who diſcovered the Plant on the North Side of the Iſland 
of 


amaica. 


heſe are both very tender Plants, ſo muſt be preſerved 
in the warmeſt Stoves, otherwiſe they will not live thro' the 
Minter in this Country. They are propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be each tranſplant- 
ed into a ſeparate Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, and 
ſhaded from the Sun until they have taken new Root ; af- 
ter which Time they muſt be treated in the ſame manner as 
hath been directed for other tender exotic Plants, During 
the Summer Seaſon the Plants may remain in this Hot-bed, 
but in Autumn they muſt be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged into the Bark-bed, obſerving to water them frequent- 
ly ; but in verycold Weather it muſt not be given to them 
in large Quantities. If the Plants live thro* the Winter, 
they will flower the following June, ſo will ripen their Seeds 
in September ; but the Plants may be continued two or three 
Years, provided they are carefully managed. 

The Flowers of theſe Plants are ſmall, and of a yellow 
Colour, ſomewhat like thoſe of Aerimony ; for which the 
Plant has been by ſome ranged under the Genus, Theſe 
Flowers are produced in Branches at the Extremity of the 
Shoots ; but as they are not very beautiful, ſo they are ſel- 
dom preſerved but in ſuch Gardens, where Variety is chiefly 
intended. | 

The firſt of theſe Sorts riſes to the Height of fix or ſeven 
Feet, and the Stem becomes woody. Toward the Top it 
divides into ſeveral Branches, each of which produces a Spike 


or Bunch of Flowers. The Leaves of this Sort are pretty 
large, and ſhap'd like thoſe of the larger Maluinda. 

he ſecond Sort ſeldom riſes more than three Feet high 
and has ſmaller Leaves than the firſt. The Stem of this — 
is woody, but it doth not branch ſo much as the former, and 
is in every reſpect a much leſs Plant than that. 


p © UBEROSE ; vide Hyacinthus Tuberoſus, 


TUBEROUS ROOTS, are ſuch as conſiſt of an uni- 
form fleſhy Subſtance, and are of a roundiſh Figure, a, 
Turnips, &c. 


TUBULOUS PLANTS, ate ſuch whoſe Stems are hol. 
low like a Pipe. — 


TULIPA, [is a Turkþ 
or Turbant] Tulip, 


The Characters are | 

It hath a Lily Flower, compos d for the moſt part 
Leaves, ſhap'd ſomewhat like Tae; the Peine 245 
ariſes in the Middle of the Flower, ſurrounded with Stamina, 
afterwards becomes an oblong Fruit, which opens into three 

arts, it divided into three Cells, and full of plain Seeds, 
which reſt upon one another in a double Roto. To theſe Marks 
muſt be added, a coated Root, with Fibres in the lower Part. 


It would be to little Purpoſe to enumerate the ſeveral 
Varieties of theſe Flowers, which may be ſeen in one good 
Garden, ſince there is no End of their Numbers; and what 
ſome People may value at a conſiderable Rate, others reject; 
and as there are annually a great Quantity of new Flowers 
obtain'd from Breeders, ſo thoſe which are old, if they have 
not very good Properties to recommend them, are thrown |} 
out and deſpis'd: I ſhall therefore 
a good Tulip, according to the Characteriſticks of the beſt 
Floriſts of the preſent Age. 1. It ſhould have a tall, ſtrong 
Stem. 2. The Flower ſhould conſiſt of fix Leaves, three 
within, and three without ; the former ought to be larger 
than the latter, 3. Their Bottom ſhould be proportioned 
to their Top, and their upper Part ſhould be rounded off, 
and not terminate in a Point. 4. Theſe Leaves, when 
opened, ſhould neither turn inward nor bend outward, but 
rather ſtand ere, and the Flower ſhould be of a middling 
Size, neither over large nor too ſmall. $5. The Stripes 
ſhould be ſmall and regular, ariſing _=_ from the Bottom 
of the Flower ; for if there are any Remains of the former 
ſelf-colour'd Bottom, the Flower is in Danger of loſing its 
Stripes again. The Chives ſhould not be yellow, but of a 
brown Colour. When a Flower has all theſe Properties, it 
is efteem'd a good one. 

Tulips are generally divided into three Claſſes, according 
to their Seaſons of Flowering 3 as, 1. Præcoces or early 
Blowers, Media's or Middling Blowers, and Serotines or 
Late Blowers ; but there is no Occafion for making any 
more Diſtinctions than two, viz. Early and Late Blowers, 

The Early Blowing Tulips are not near ſo fair, nor riſe half 
ſo high as the Late ones, but are chiefly valued for appearing 
ſo early in the Spring ; ſome of which will flower the Be- 
ginning of February, if planted near a Wall, Pale, Hedge, 
or other Shelter; and the others do ſucceed them, ſo that 
they keep flowering until the general Seaſon for theſe Flow- | 
ers is come, which is towards the End of April, As theſe 
Early Blowing Tulips are but few, ſo I ſhall inſert the Names 
of the principal of them, which are as follow: 


1. Duke Van Toll, or Min- 21. Vice- Roy. 
ter Duke. 22. Maria. 


Name, ſignifying a Turkiſo Cap 


int out the Properties of 


2. General Duke. 23. Aurora Van Bart. 
3. General Brancion. 24. Paragon Grebberi. 
4. Pretty Betty. 25. Galatea. 
5, Ducheſs of Brancion. 26. Marguis. 
6. Lac Verine. 27. Gilden Bloemen. 
7. Violet Ratgans, [ Liſſe 28. Alcetus, 
8. Violet Remow or Pourpre 29. Jeweel Van Haerlem. 
9. Palio Van Leyden. 30. Jacht Van Delft. 
10. Floriſante. 31. Goude Son, 
11. Blndenburgh, 32. Flamboyant. 
12. Nonſuch. 33. Bruyd Renard. 
13. Admiral Crinli. 34. Palamedes. 
14. General Molſiuicl. 35. Apollo, 
15. Paragan Cleremont. 36. Juno. 
16. Admiral Encuſen. 37. Silver- Boot. 
17. Morillion. 38. Florida Voorbelm. 
18. Nobleft. 39. Roy d. Eſpagne. 


19. Earhy Perfect. 


40. Mertopolit. 
20, Superintendant.' 


41. Konings-kroon. Theſe 
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Theſe are the Names which have been impos'd on theſe 
Flowers by the Floriſts of the ſeveral Countries where they 
were rais'd, and, by which the Roots may be obtained from 
Flanders and Holland, where the Floriſts are very exact in 
keeping up their Liſts of theſe Flowers complete. 

The Roots of theſe Early Blowing Tulips ſhould be plant- 
ed the Beginning of September in a warm Border, near a 
Wall, Pale, or Hedge; becauſe if they are put into an open 
Spot of Ground, their Buds are in ger of ſuffering by 
Morning Froſts in the Spring, The Soil for theſe ſhould be 
renewed _ Year, where People intend to have them fair. 
The beſt Soil for this Purpoſe is that which is taken from a 
light ſandy Paſture,” with the Turf rotted amongſt it, and 
to this ſhould be added a fourth Part of Sea Sand. This 
Mixture may be laid about ten Inches deep, which will be 
ſufficient for theſe Roots, which need not be — — more 
than four or five Inches deep at moſt. The Off- ſets ſhould 
not be planted amongſt the blowing Roots, but in a Border 
by themſelves, where they may be planted pretty cloſe to- 
gether, eſpecially if they are ſmall ; but theſe ſhould be 
taken up when the Leaves decay, and in the ſame manner 
z the blowing Roots, otherwiſe they would rot, if the Sea- 
{on ſhould prove very wet; for theſe are not ſo hardy as the 
late Blowers, nor do they increaſe half ſo faſt as thoſe, ſo 
that a greater Care is required to preſerve the Off-ſets of 


them. | 
When theſe Tulips come up in the Spring, the Earth upon 


the Surface of the Borders ſhould be gently ſtirr'd and clear'd 


from Weeds; and as the Buds appear, if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove very ſevere, it will be of great Service to cover them 
with Mats; for want of which many times they are blight- 
ed, and their Flowers decay before they blow, which is of- 
ten injurious to their Roots, as is alſo the cropping of the 
Flowers ſo ſoon as they are blown, becauſe their Roots, 
which are form'd new every Year, are not at that time arriv- 
ed to their full Magnitude, and are hereby depriv'd of their 
per Nouriſhment. | | 

If when theſe Flowers are blown, the Seaſon ſhould prove 
very warm, it will be proper to ſhade them with Mats, &c. 
in the Heat of the Day ; as alſo if the Nights are froſty, 
they ſhould be in like manner covered, whereby they may 
be preſerved a long time in Beauty; but when their — 
ers are decayed, and the Seed Veſſels begin to ſwell, they 
ſhould be broken off juſt at the Top of the Stalks, becauſe 
if they are permitted to ſeed, it will injure the Roots. 

When the Leaves of theſe Flowers are decayed, (which 
will be before the late Blowers are out of Flower) their 
Roots ſhould be taken up, and ſpread, upon Mats in a ſhady 
Place to dry; after which they ſhould be clear'd from their 
Filth, and put up in a dry Place, where the Vermin cannot 
come to them, until the Seaſon for planting them again, be- 
ing very careful to preſerve every Sort ſeparate, that you may 
know how to diſpoſe of them at the time for plagting them 
again; becauſe it is the better Way to plant all the Roots of 
each Sort together (and not to intermix them, as is common- 
ly pratis'd in moſt other Kinds of Flowers ;) for as there are 
few of them which blow at the ſame Time, ſo when the 
ſeveral Roots of one Sort are ſcattered thro' a whole Bor- 
der, they make but an indifferent Appearance ; whereas 
when twenty or thirty Roots of the ſame Sorts are 3 
together, they will all flower at the ſame Time, and afford a 
more agreeable Proſpect. 

There are many curious Perſons, who, in order to pre- 
ſerve their ſeveral Kinds of Tulips, and other bulbous-rooted 
Flowers ſeparate, have large flat Boxes made, which are 
divided into ſeveral Parts by ſmall Partitions, each of which 
is numbered in the ſame — as the Diviſions of their 
Beds; ſo that when a Catalogue of their Roots is made, 
and the Numbers fixed to each Sort in the Beds, there is 
nothing more to do when they take up their Roots, but to 
put every Kind into the Diviſion marked with the ſame 
Number which was placed to each Sort in the Bed, which 
ſaves a great deal of Trouble in making freſh Marks every 
Time the Roots are taken up, and effectually anſwers the 
Purpoſe of preſerving the Kinds ſeparate. 

The ſeveral Sorts of theſe early-blowing Tulips do riſe to 
different Heights in their Stems, ſo that ſcarcely any two of 
them do flower to an equal Height, The Duke Van Toll 
being one of the firſt that appears in the Spring, is generally 
very ſhort ſtalked, and ſo the other Sorts in Bee to 
their Earlineſs, are ſhorter than thoſe which ſucced them; 
and the late- blowing Kinds are all of them conſiderably lon- 
ger in their Stems than any of the Prætoces, or early Blow- 
ers; ſo that when they are confuſedly mixed together, they 
make a very indifferent Appearance. 
| The late blowing Tulips are ſo numerous, that as I before 
obſerved, it would be to no Purpoſe to attempt to make a 


Catalogue of them. Theſe are erally obtained from 
Breeders, which is a Term —— all ſueh Flowers as 


are produced from Seeds, which are of one Self- colour, and 
have good Bottoms and Chives: Theſe do, in Time, break 
into various beautiful Stripes, according to the Ground of 
their former Self- colour: But this muſt be entirely thrown 
off, otherwiſe they don't eſteem a Flower well broke. 
a Of theſe Breeders there hath been a great Variety brought 
into England from Flanders of late Years, which is the grand 
Nurſery for moſt Sorts of bulbous-rooted Flowers; but 
there are ſome curious Perſons who have lately obtained 
many valuable Breeders from Seed ſown in England : And 
doubtleſs, were we as induſtrious to ſow the Seeds of theſe 
Flowers, as the People of France and Flanders, we might 
in 4 few. Years have as great a Variety as is to be found in 
any Part of Europe: For altho' it is ſix or ſeven Years from 
the ſowing before the Flowers do low, yet if after the 
firſt BENS is every Year a freſh Parcel ſown, when 
the ſeven Years are expired, there will be conſtantly a Sut- 
ceſſion of Roots to flower every Year, which will reward the 
Expectation, and keep up the Spirit of Raiſing : But it is the 
Length of Time at firſt, which deters moſt People from the 
beginning of this Work, 
he Manner of propagating theſe Flowers from Seeds is 
as follows: 1. You ſhould be careful in the Choice of the 
Seed, without which there can be little Succeſs expected. 
'The beſt Seed is that which is ſaved from Breeders, which 
have all the good Properties before-related ; for the Seeds 
of ſtriped Flowers do ſeldom produce any Thing that is 
valuable, | 
The beſt Method to obtain good Seeds, is to make choice 
of a Parcel of ſuch breeding Full Roots as you would fave 
Seeds from, and place them in a ſeparate Bed from the Breed- 
ers, in a Part of the Garden where they may be fully expoſed 


.to the Sun, obſerving to plant them at leaſt nine Inches 


deep; for if they are planted too ſhallow, their Stems are 
apt to decay before their Seed is perfected. 

Theſe Flowers ſhould always be expoſed to the Weather, 
for if they are ſhaded with Mats, or any other Covering, it 
will prevent their perfecting the Seed. About the Middle of 
Fuly (a little ſooner or later, as the Summer is hotter or cold- 
er) the Seeds will be fit to gather, which may be known by 
the Dryneſs of their Stalks, and the Opening of the Seed- 
veſſels, at which Time it may be cut off, and preſerved in 
the Pods until the Seaſon for ſowing it, being careful to put 


it up in a dry Place, otherwiſe it will be ſubje& to mould, 


which will render it good for little. X 
Having ſaved a Parcel of good Seed, about the Beginning 
of September is the beſt Seaſon for ſowing it ; when there 
ſhould be provided a Parcel of ſhallow Seed-pans or Boxes, 
which ſhould have Holes in their Bottoms, to let the Moi- 
ſture paſs off: "Theſe muſt be filled with freſh, ſandy Earth, 
laying the Surface very even, upon which the Seeds ſhould 
be ſown as regularly as poſſible, ſo that they may not lie upon 
each other ; then there ſhould be ſome of the ſame light, 
ſandy Earth fifted over them, about half an Inch thick. 
Theſe Boxes or Pans ſhould be placed where they may have 


the Morning Sun *till eleven of the Clock, in which Situa- 


tion they may remain until October; at which Time they 
ſhould be removed into a more open Situation, where they 
may enjoy the Benefit of the Sun all the Day, and be ſhel- 
tered from the North Winds, where they ſhould remain 
during the Winter Seaſon ; but in the Spring, when the 
Plants are up, they ſhould be again removed to their firſt Si- 
tuation, and if the Seaſon ſhould be dry, they muſt be re- 
freſhed with Water, while the Plants remain green, but as 
ſoon as their Tops begin to decay, there muſt be no more 
given them, left it rot their tender Bulbs ; therefore the Boxes 


ſhould be placed in a ſhady Situation during the Summer Sea 


ſon, but not under the Drip of Trees. 

Theſe Plants, at their firſt Appearance, have vety narrow 
graſſy Leaves, very like thoſe of Onions, and do cofrie up 
with bending Heads, in the ſame Manner as they do, ſo that 
Perſons who are unacquainted with them, may pull them 
up inſtead of Graſs, whilſt they are very young, before their 
Leaves are alittle more expanded, which is rarely performed 


the firſt Year ; for they ſeld&m appear before the Middle of 


March, and they commonly decay about the latter End of 
May or the Beginning of June, according as the Seaſon is 
hotter or colder. F 

The Weeds and Moſs ſhould alſo be clear'd off from the 


Surface of the Earth in the Boxes, and a little freſh Earth 


ſifted over them ſoon after their Leaves decay, which will be 
of great Service to the Roots; theſe Boxes ſhould be con- 
ſtantly kept clear from Weeds, which if permitted to grow 
therein, when they are pulled up, their Roots will be apt to 


draw the Bulbs out of the Ground; at Afichaelmas they 
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freſh earth'd again, and as the Winter comes on, 
apr nes be again removed into the Sun as before, and 
treated in the ſame Manner, until their Leaves decay in the 
Spring, when their Bulbs ſhould be taken up, and 
| — in Beds of freſh, ſandy Earth, which ſhould have 
| Tiles laid under them, to prevent the Roots from ſhooting 
downward, which they often do when there is nothing to 
ſtop them, and thereby are deſtroyed, The Earth of theſe 
Beds ſhould be about five Inches thick upon the Tiles, which 
will be ſufficient for nouriſhing theſe Roots while they are 
oung. 
- The Diſtance which theſe young Bulbs ſhould be allowed 
need not be more than two Inches, nor ſhould they be plant- 
ed above two Inches deep; but toward the End of Oober, 
it will be proper 
Earth, about an Inch deep, which will preſerve the Roots 
from the Froſt, and prevent Moſs or Weeds from growin 
over them. But if the V inter ſhould be very ſevere, it wi 
be proper to cover the Beds either with Mats or Peaſe-haulm, 
to prevent the Froſt from entering the Ground, becauſe theſe 
Roots are much 2 young, than they are after 
they have acquired Strength. 
la the Spring the Surface of the Ground ſhould be gently 
ſtirred, to make it clean, before the Plants come up; and 
if the Spring ſhould prove dry, they muſt be frequently re- 
freſhed with Water, during the Time of their Growth ; 
but this muſt not be given to them in great Quantities, 
leſt it rot their tender Bulbs; and when the Leaves are 
decayed, the Weeds ſhould be taken off, and the Beds co- 
vered with freſh Earth, which ſhould alſo be repeated again 


in Autumn. | 
In theſe Beds the Bulbs may remain two Years, during 
which Time they muſt be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, 


and in Spring and Autumn freſh earth'd, in the Manner al- 
ready directed; after which the Bulbs muſt be taken up, 
and planted into freſh Beds, at four Inches aſunder, and as 
many deep, where they may remain two Years more, dur- 
ing which Time they ſhould have the ſame Culture as be- 
fore : And after that, the Bulbs being large enough to blow, 
they ſhould be taken up, and planted in freſh Beds, at the 
uſual Diſtance, and in the ſame Manner as old Roots; 
where, when they flower, ſuch of them as are worthy to be 
preſerved ſhould be marked with Sticks, and at the Seaſon 
for taking up the Bulbs, they muſt be ſeparated from the 
others, in order to be planted as Breeders, in different Beds, 
but you ſhould by no Means throw out the reſt, until they 
have flowered two or three Years, becauſe it is impoffible to 
judge exactly of their Value in leſs Time; for many which 
at felt flowering do appear beautiful, will afterwards dege- 
nerate ſo as to be of little Value, and others which did not 
pleaſe at firſt, will many times improve, ſo that they ſhould 
be preſerved until their Worth can be well judged of. 

n this Method many Sorts of new Breeders will be annu- 
ally raiſed, from which there will 7 be fine Flowers 
broken, which being the Produce of a Perſon's own Sow- 
ing, will be greatly valued, becauſe they are not in other 
Hands, which is what enhances the Price of all Flowers ; 
and it has been entirely owing to this Method of raiſin 
new Flowers that the Dutch have been ſo famous; among 
whom the Paſſion for fine Tulips did ſome time ſince reign 
ſo violently, that many of the Floriſts near Haerlem, have 
often given an hundred Ducats for one ſingle Root; which 
Extravagance was the Occaſion of an Order being made 
the States, to limit the utmoſt Price that ſhould be afterward 
given for any Tulip Root, were it ever ſo fine. 

Having thus given an Account of the Method of raiſing 
theſe Flowers from Seeds, I ſhall now proceed to the Ma- 
nagement of ſuch Roots which are termed Breeders, ſo as to 
have ſome of them every Year break out into fine Stripes. 

There are ſome who pretend to have Secrets how to make 
any Sort of Breeders break into Stripes whenever they pleaſe ; 
but this I dare ſay is without Foundation; for from many 
Experiments which I have made in this Kind, I never could 
find any Certainty of this Matter: All that can be done by 
Art, is, to ſhift the Roots every Year into freſh Earth, and 
3 different Situation, by which Method I have had very good 

cceſs. 

The Earth of theſe Beds ſhould be every Vear different; 
for altho' it is generally agreed, that lean, hungry, freſh 
Earth doth haſten their breaking, and cauſe their Stripes to 
be the finer, and more beautiful ; yet if they are every Year 

lanted in the ſame Sort of Soil, it will not have ſo much 

fect on them, as if they were one Year planted in one 
Sort of Earth, and the next Year in a very different one, as 
I have ſeveral times experienced, | 


The beſt Compoſt for theſe Roots is a third Part of freſh 


Earth from a good Paſture, which ſhould have the Sward 


to cover the Beds over with a little freſh. 
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rotted with it ; a third Part of Sea Sand, and the other Part, 
ſifted Lime-rubbiſh ; theſe ſhould be all mixed together, (G4 
or eight Months at leaſt before it is uſed, and ſhould be 
frequently turned, in order to mix the Parts well t 

With this Mixture the Beds ſhould be made about eigh 
Inches deep, after the following Manner: After the old 
Earth is taken from out of the to the Depth intended, 
then ſome of the freſh Earth ſhould be put in about ten In. 
ches thick, this ſhould be levelled exactly, and then Line 
drawn each Way of the Bed, chequerwiſe ; at fix Inches 
Diſtance, upon the Center of each Croſs, ſhould be 

the Tulip Roots in an upright Poſition ; and after having f- 
niſhed the Bed in this Manner, the Earth muſt be filled in & 
as to raiſe the Bed eight Inches higher, obſerving. in doing 
this, not to diſplace any of the Roots, and alſo to lay the 
Top of the Beds a little rounding, to throw off the Water. 

—— many Perſons who are fo careleſs in |; 
their Tulip Roots, as only to dig and level the Beds well, and 
then with a blunt Dibble to make Holes, into which 
put the Roots, and then fill up the Holes with a Rake; but 
this is by no Means a Method, for the Dibble in mak- 
ing the Holes, preſſes the Earth cloſely on each Side and at 
the Bottom, whereby the Moiſture is often detained & 
long about the Roots as to rot them; beſides, - the Earth 
being hard at the Bottom of the Bulbs, they cannot ſo 
— emit their Fibres, which muſt certainly prejudice the 

oots, 

Theſe Beds ſhould be ſunk, more or leſs, below the Sur- 
face, according to the Moifture or Dryneſs of the Soil, for 
the Roots ſhould be ſo elevated as never to have the Water 
ſtand near them long, which is very apt to rot them. 80 
that where the Soil is very wet, it will be proper to lay ſome 


Lime-rubbiſh under the Earth, in order to drain off the | 


Wet, and the Beds ſhould be entirely raiſed above the Levd 


of the Ground ; but to prevent their falling down into the | 


Walks, after Froſt or hard Rains, it will be proper to raiſe 
the Paths between them, either with Sea-coal Aſhes or 


Rubbiſh, eight or ten Inches, which will ſupport the Earth | 


of the Beds, and theſe Paths may flope at each End from 
the Middle, which will cauſe the Water to run off as it falls. 
But where the Soil is dry, the Beds may be ſunk a Foot or 
fourteen Inches below the Surface ; for in ſuch Places the 
Beds need not be more than four or ſix Inches above the 
Surface, which will be Allowance enough for their Set- 


tling. 

7, I the M inter Seaſon there will be no farther Care 
required, the Roots being planted thus deep will be in no 
Danger of ſuffering by Froſt ; but in the Spring, when their 
Leaves begin to appear above Ground, the Earth * the 
Surface of the Beds ſhould be ſtirred, to clear it from Weeds, 
Moſs, Sc. and when the Flower-buds begin to come up, 
they ſhould be guarded from Froſt, otherwiſe they are very 
ſubject to blight and decay ſoon after they appear; but the 
need only be covered in ſuch Nights when there is a Prof; 
of Froſt, for at all other Times they ſhould have as much 
open Air as poſſible, without which they will draw up weak, 
and produce very ſmall Flowers, | 

When theſe — are in flower, you ſhould carefully 
examine them, to ſee if any of them have broken into 
beautiful Stripes, which if you obſerve, there ſhould be 2 
Stick put into the Ground, by every ſuch Root, to mark 


them, that they may be ſeparated from the Breeders, to 
by plant amongſt the ſtriped Flowers the following Vear; but 


you ſhould carefully obſerve whether they have thrown off 
their former Colour entirely, as alſo when they decay, to 
ſee if they continue beautiful to the laſt, and not appear 
ſmeared over with the original Colour; in both which Caſes 
they are very ſubject to go back to their old Colour the 
next Year; but if their Stripes are diſtinct and clear to the 
Bottom, and continue ſo to the laſt, (which is what the 
Floriſts call dying well) there is no great Danger of their 
returning back again, as hath been by ſome confidently re- 
ported; for if one of theſe Flowers is quite broken (as it is 
termed) it will never loſe its Stripes, though ſometimes they 
will blow much fairer than at others, and the Off-ſets will 
often be more beautiful than the old Roots, 

This Alteration in the Colour of theſe Flowers may be 
ſeen long before they are blown, for all the green Leaves of 
the Plant will appear of a fainter Colour, and ſeem to be 
ſtriped with white, or of a browniſh Colour, which is a plain 
Proof that the Juices of the whole Plant are altered, or at 
leaſt the Veſſels through which the Juice is ſtrained, ſo that 
hereby Particles of a different Figure are capable of paſſing 
through them, which, when entered into the Petals of the 
Flower, do refle& the Rays of Light in a different Manner, 
which occaſions the Variety we ſee in the Colours of Flow- 


ers (but this is more fully explained in the Article of Vegeta 


rien, 
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tion, which ſee). This ing of the Colours in Flowers 
from Weakneſs, or at is | 

neſs in Plants ; for it is obſervable, that after Tulips are bro- 

ken into fine Stripes, they never grow ſo tall 


are the Stems, ves or Flowers ſo z and it is the 
fame in all other variegated Plants and Flowers whatever, 
which are alſo much tenderer than they were before th 


were ſtriped ; ſo that many Sorts of exotick Plants, whi 

by Accident become variegated in their Leaves, are often 
rendered ſo tender as not to be preſerved without great Care, 
tho” indeed the Striping of Tulips doth never occaſion ſo 


great Weakneſs in them; the greateſt Effect it bath on 
them, is in leſſening their Growth, cauſing ſome (which 
while they continued in their original plain Colours, did riſe 


neat\three Feet in Height) to advance little more than two 
Feet, after their Colours were altered ; and the more beau- 
tifully their Stripes do appears the ſhorter will be their Stems, 
amd the weaker their Flowers. 

There is nothing more to be obſerved in the Culture of 
firiped Flowers, than what has been directed for Breeders, 
excepting that theſe ſhould be arched over with tall Hoops 
ind Rails, that they may be ſhaded from the Sun in the 
Day-time, and protected from ſtrong Winds, hard Rains, 
and froſty Mornings, otherwiſe the Flowers will continue 
but a ſhort Time in Beauty; but where theſe Inſtructions 
are duly followed, they may be preſerved in Flower a full 
Month, which is as long as moſt other Flowers do con- 
tinue. | | 
There are ſome Perſons who are fo extremely fond of 
theſe Flowers, as to have large Frames of Iron-work. to 
cover their Beds of 1 in ſuch a Manner, that they may 
walk between two under the Frames, over which are 
ſpread Tarpawlins, ſo as to keep off Sun, Rain, and Froſt; 
whereby they can view the Flowers without being at the 
Trouble of taking off or turning up the Tarpawlin, or be- 
ing incommoded by the Sun or Rain „which cannot be a- 
voided where the Gorering is low : Beſides, by thus raiſing 
the Covers, the Flowers have a greater Share of Air, ſo that 
they are not drawn ſo weak as they are when the Covering 
slow and cloſe to them; but theſe Frames being expenſive, 
can only be purchaſed by Perſons of Fortune; however, 
there may be Frames of Wood contriv'd for a ſmall Expence, 
which being arched over with Hoops, may anſwer the Pur- 
poſe as well as the Iron Frames, tho” they are not ſo ſightly 
or laſting. 

But _— their Flowers are faded, their Heads ſhould be 
broken off, to prevent their ſeeding ; for if this is not obſer- 
ved, they will not flower near ſo well the following Year, 
and this will cauſe their Stems to decay ſooner than other- 
wiſe they would do, ſo that their Roots may be taken up 
early in June; for they ſhould not remain in the Ground 
lng after their Leaves are decayed. In taking theſe Roots 
out of the Ground, you muſt be very careful not to bruiſe 
or cut them, which will endanger their rotting ; and, if 
poſſible, it ſhould be done a Day or two after Rain. Theſe 
Roots muſt be cleared from their old Covers, and all Sorts 
of Filth, and ſpread upon Mats in a pany 1 to dry, af- 
ter which they ſhould be put up in a ary lace, where Ver- 
tin cannot get to them, obſerving to keep every Sort ſepa- 
ated, but they ſhould not be kept too cloſe from the Air, 
nor ſuffered to lie in Heaps together, left they ſhould grow 
nouldy, after which they commonly rot when they are 
planted again. | 

The Off-ſets of theſe Roots, which are not large enough 
tproduce Flowers the ſucceeding Year, ſhould be alſo put 
y themſelves, keeping each Sort diftin& ; theſe ſhould be 
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eat 

ſes WY Planted about a Month earlier in Autumn than the blowing 
the foots, in particular Beds in the Flower-nurſery, where the 
the may not be expoſed to publick View : But the Earth of the 
the WI beds ſhould be prepared for them in the ſame Manner as for 
geit *2*r Roots, tho“ theſe muſt not be planted above five In- 
re- des deep, and may be placed much nearer together than 
t is WI boſe which are to flower, and in one Year moſt of them 
hey vill become ſtrong enough to flower. when they may be 
will moved into the F. 


vc] gg and placed in the Beds a- 
mongſt thoſe of the ſame Kinds. 


TULIPIFERA, of Tulipa, a Tulip, and fero, Lat. to 
ar.) The Tulip- tree. 


„The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which expand in ſuch 
Manner » as ( 72 . ) to reſemble a Tulip; the Pain» 
al riſes in the Center of the Flower, ſurrounded by a 2 

4 


Nunber of Chives, | terwards becomes a ſquamous Fruit, 
Cone growing ereft, To theſe Marks may be added, the 


| is the Cauſe of Weak- 
as before, nor 


Leaves, for the moſt part, being angular, the upper Part 
is hollowed, as if cut off with Seifert, terminating in two 
on,. | 73 1 1:4 28 | 

The Species are: 


1. TULIPIFERA arbor Virginians, H. Z. The Virgi- 

2. 1ULIPIFERA Firginiana, laurinis foliis averſa parte 
rore chruleo tintis Conibaccifera, Pluk. 2 — 
leav'd Tulip- tree, wulgo, 


The firſt Sort is very common in America, where it grows 
to a great Magnitude, but in England there are at preſent 
but very few of them which have arrived to any conſiderable 
Stature. This Sort was formerly kept in Pots and Tubs, 
and houſed in Winter with great Care, in which Manage- 
ment the Plants made but Progreſs, nor would ever 
have produced Flowers, But about fifty Years ago there 
was one of theſe Trees planted out in a Wilderneſs in the 
Gardens of the Right Honourable the Earl of Peterborough 
at Parſons-green near Fulham, which ſoon convinced the 
Curious of their Miſtake in the Culture of this wap x the 

eat Progreſs it made, and in a few Years after it produced 

lowers, This Tree is yet ſtanding, and annually produces 
a great Quantity of Flowers, though ſome of the Branches, 
begin to decay, which perhaps may have been occaſioned 
by its being too cloſely ſurrounded with other Trees, whoſe 
Roots are ſo much entangled with thoſe of this Tree, that 
they draw the Nouriſhment of the Ground from it. In ſome 
Years this Tree produces Cones, but they have not been ever 
perfected ſo as to contain good Seeds. 

There are ſome other Trees of this Kind which have 
produced Flowers ſeveral Years, though I believe none of 
them are very large ; the biggeſt I have ſeen (excepting that 
at Parſons-green) is not more than twentyfive Feet high; 
whereas my Lord Peterborough's is upwards of fifty Feet high, 
and is proportionably large in the Trunk 3 but this has a 
naked Bod near forty Feet high, all the Branches growing 
near the Top of the Tree, which might be occaſioned by 
being ſo cloſely ſurrounded with other Trees; for I have 
obſerved, wherever they have a more open Situation, they 
are ſubject to extend their Branches, and do not aſpire up- 
wards yery much, though they generally have one upright 
Shoot in the Middle, much after the Manner of the Plane 
Tree, whoſe Manner of Growth is very like that of this 

ree. 

The Flowers whlch theſe Trees produce, are by no means 
like thoſe of the Tulip, though many Perſons have been ſo 
incurious as to imagine them ſo, eſpecially the Inhabitants 
of America, who firſ gave the Name of Tulip-trec unto this 
Plant, by which Name it has been fince called by the Inha- 
bitants of Europe, who received it from them with the 
Plants many Years ſince; but I have not heard that any of 
theſe Trees have flowered in any Part of Europe, except in 
England. | 

Mr. Cateſby, in his Natural Hiftory of Carolina, &c. ſays, 
There are ſome of theſe Trees in America, which are thirty 
Feet in Circumference, that the Boughs are very unequal 
and irregular, making ſeveral Bends or Elbows, which makes 
the Tree diſtinguiſhable at a great Diſtance, even when 
they have no Leaves _ them. They are found in moſt 
Parts of the Northern Continent of America, from the Cape 
5 3 to New- England, where the Timber is of great 

e. 

This Tree may be propagated from Seeds, which are of- 
ten brought from America in the Cones ; theſe ſhould be 
taken out in the Spring, and ſown in Pots or Boxes filled 


y with light, freſh Earth, and placed upon a moderate Hot- 


bed, which ſhould be covered only with Mats, and not have 
Glaſſes over them, becauſe the Glaſſes will cauſe the Earth 
to dry too faſt, and thereby ſpoil the Seeds. 

"Theſe Pots ſhould be frequently refreſh'd with Water, 
and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be plac'd in 
a ſhady Situation during the Summer Seaſon, but in Winter 
they muſt be put into a Frame, where they may enjoy the 
open Air in mild Weather, , but muſt be ſhelter'd from 

roſt. 

In the following Spring the Plants ſhould be taken up, 
and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, fill'd with light, 
freſh Earth, and if theſe Pots are plung'd into a moderate 
Hot-bed, under Mats, it will promote their Rooting ; in 
Summer theſe Plants muſt be remov'd into the Shade, and in 
Winter into a Frame as before: After this manner they may 
be treated three or four Years, until they have acquired 
Strength, when they. may be turn'd out of the Pots in the 
Spring, and planted where they are to remain, which * 
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always be near the Shelter of other Trees, where they will 
grow much detter than in an open Situation, provided they 
are not too much crowded or over-hung by large Trees, 
There are ſome People who te this Tree by Lay- 
ers, but they are commonly two or three Years before the 
take Root, and. theſe do ſeldom make ſo ſtrait Trees as thoſe 
rais'd from Seeds, though indeed they will produce Flowers 
ſooner, as is always the Caſe with ſtunted Plants. | 
This Tree ſhould be planted on a light loamy Soil, not 
too dry, on which it will thrive much better than upon a 
ſtrong Clay, or a dry gravelly Ground; for in America they 
are chiefly found on a moiſt deep Soil, where they will grow 
to a prodigious Size, Though it will not be proper to plant 
theſe Trees in a Soil which is too moiſt in England, becauſe 
it might endanger the rotting of the Fibres of the Roots, by 
the Moiſture continuing too long about them, eſpecially if 
the Bottom be a Clay or a ſtrong Loam, which will detain 
the Wet. : 
The Laurel-leav'd Tulip-Tree is at preſent very rare in 
England, tho' formerly there were ſeveral of theſe Trees in 
the Gardens of the Biſhop of Londen at Fulbam, and thoſe 
of the Dutcheſs of Beaufort at Chelſea ; but theſe have been 
ſince loſt, ſo that there are very few of them to be ſeen in 
the Engh/b Gardens. The largeſt Tree of this Kind, which 
I know at preſent, is in the Gardens of Mr. Peter Collinſon 
at Peckham, which has produced a great Number of Flow- 
ers the three Veats paſt. This Sort is propagated by Layers, 
for the Seeds do never come up if ſown in England; the 
Layers ſhould remain undiſturb'd two Years, by which 
Time they will take Root, and may then be taken off in 
the Spring, and planted in Pots fill'd with freſh light Earth, 
and plac'd upon a moderate Hot-bed, to promote their tak- 
ing Root; after which they ſhould ſtand in a ſhady Situation 
during the Heat of Summer, but in I inter they ſhould be 
ſhelter'd from the. Eroſt, eſpecially while young, though 
when they have acquired Strength, they may be planted out 
in a warm Situation, where = may be ſhelter'd by other 
Trees, in which Places, with a little Care, they will endure 
the Cold of our J/inters very well, and in a few Years will 
uce Flowers. : 
Though I have inſerted this Tree under this Title (which 
is the Name by which it was firſt brought into England,) yet 
it does not ſtrictly belong to this Place, there being a Genus 
under which this Plant ſhould be ranged, which was eſta- 
bliſh'd by Pere Plumier, by the Name of Magnolia, in Ho- 
nour to the learned Botaniſt Peter Magnel, Profeſſor of Phy- 
ſick and Botany in the Univerſity of Montpetier. This Plant 
js curiouſly figured in the third Part of Mr. Catesby's Natural 
Hiftory of Carolina, by the Name of Magnolia lauri folio ſub- 
tus albicante; he deſcribes it to be a ſmall Tree, ſeldom 
growing more than fixteen Feet high, that the Wood is 
white and ſpongy, cover'd over with a white Bark ; the 
Leaves are in Shape like thoſe of the common Bay, of a 
pale green Colour, and white on their Backtides. In May 
they begin to produce their Flowers, which are white, and 
very fragrant ; theſe are continued the moſt part of Summer, 
during which Time the Woods are perfum'd with their 
Odour. When the Petals of theſe Flowers ate decay'd, the 
Pointal becomes a conical Fruit, about the Size of a lar 
Walnut, thick ſet with Knobs or Riſings, from each bf 
which, when the Fruit is ripe, are diſcharged flat Seeds, of 
the Bigneſs of French Beans, having a Kernel within a thin 
Shell, cover'd with a red Skin. Theſe red Seeds, when diſ- 
charged from their Cells, fall not to the Ground, but are 
ſupported by ſmall white Threads, of about two Inches in 
length, which makes a very beautiful Appearance, The 
Fruit is at firſt green ; when ripe, red ; and when declin- 
ing, turns brown : The Tree grows naturally in moiſt 
Places, and often in ſhallow Water ; and, what is very ex- 
traordinary, they being removed on high, dry Ground, be- 
come more regular and handſome, and are more prolifick of 
Flowers and Fruit. They uſually loſe their Leaves in Win- 
* unleſs it be moderate. It is call'd by ſome The Sweet 
ay. . | 
There is alſo another Species of this Tree, which hath 
been lately brought into England, which is called by Pere 
Plumier, Magnolia ampliſſimo flore allo, fruttu cœruleo. This 
is eſteem'd one of the moſt beautiful Trees in America, where 
they uſually grow in moiſt ſwampy Woods, 'and do often 
riſe to the Height of ſixty Feet, or more; the Leaves are 
much larger than thoſe of our common Laurel, and are of a 
light-green Colour ; the Flowers, I am told, are very large, 
of a whitiſh- Colour, and very fragrant. The Fruit is ſhap'd 
like that of the former Sort, but is much larger, and does 
emit the Seeds in like manner; fo that it is in Beauty from 
Hay to November, and the Leaves always remaining green, 
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great Addition to their Beauty; and ſince they are hard 


do afford an elegant Proſpect in Winter, They are of quick 
Growth, and generally riſe with ftrait Stems, which en 
enough to endure the Cold of our Climate in the open 
Ground, I doubt not but in a few Years we ſhall have the 
Pleaſure of ſeeing its beautiful Flowers, there being ſevetal 
Trees planted in the Gardens of ſome curious Perſons near 
London, ' where they have borne the Cold of feveral Winger, 
without Shelter, and do make conſiderable Progreſs every 
Year, | ge NS ER 1 
This Tree is quick of Growth; for his Excellency the 
late Colonel Fohnſon, who was Governor of South Caroknga 
told me, he had taken many ſmall Plants out of the W 
and planted them near his Habitation, which Trees in three 
or four Years were grown near twenty Feet high; and ſince 
thoſe which have been planted in the open Air, in ſeveral 
curious Gardens near Lendon, have made fo great Progreſs, 
it is to be hep'd, that this Tree will become more frequent 
in England: For theſe beautiful Trees, which retain their 
Verdure throughout the Year, will be very ornamental in 
Wilderneſs Quarters, where being intermix'd with other 
Trees of the ſame Growth, they will add to the Variety . 
and when they do come to Maturity, fo as to produce Flow. 
ers and Fruit in this Country, there are not any of the flow- 
ering Trees yet known, that, will afford a greater Pleaſure 
than theſe ; which ſhould excite a Curioſity in ſuch People 
who have Opportunities of procuring ſome of theſe Plants 
from Carolina, to bring over as many as they can, ſince the 
greater Variety of Places they are planted in, the more 
Chances there are of their ſucceeding ; and when the Na- 
ture of the Plants are better known in England, they may 
be 4 in greater Plenty than at preſent, - 
This Tree muſt alſo be obtained in Plants from Abroad, 
and increas'd by Layers as the former, for the Seeds have 
not ſucceeded in any Part of Europe, where they have yet 
been ſown; and in the Woods of America, where they na- 
turally grow, it is very difficult to find young Plants, the 
Cattle being ſo fond of 'em, that they generally eat off their 
Tops ſoon after they appear above-ground ; but in little 
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I 
Iſlands, which are ſurrounded by Rivulets, fo that the Cat- far, 
tle can't eaſily get in, there are great Numbers of theſe 2 
Plants; therefore whoever would procure a Quantity of them, bats 
muſt always have Recourſe to ſuch Places as are unfrequen- thol 


ted by Cattle, 


| 3 
TURKS CAP; vide Lilium flore reflexo, or * 
| | þ 
TURKEY WHEAT ; vide Mays. a St 
TURNERA. 1 
| pref 
The Characters are; | ty, 
It hath a funnel-haped Flower, conſiſting of frve Leaves ſelde 
which are faſtened to the Calyx, whic be of i he and do g 
divided inio frve Parts at the Top + under the Finoer-cup there Eng, 
are two Leaves, which join at the Bottom, and ſurround the in th 
Cup: from the Center of the Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, p | 
which is divided into three Parts to the Bottom, and ſurround- Bed 
ed by five Stamina. This Pointal afterward becomes an aimo/t re © 
ſpherical Fruit, which is divided into three Parts, and filed WW ma 
with roundiſh Seeds, which are faſtened to the Placenta by en- taker 
der Threads, | | but t 
| will 
The Species are; | | rk 
1. TURNERA fruteſcens ulmifolia. Plum, Nev. Gen. 15. 
ay Turnera, with an Elm-leaf. | Ti 
2. TURNERA fruteſcens, folio longiore & mucronato. Shrub- 
by Turnera, with a longer pointed Leaf. | h 
Theſe Plants are both of them Natives of the warm Part "> 
of America. The firſt Species was found by Father Plumier bryo's 
in Martinico, who 2 it the Name of Turnera, from Dr ward 
Turner, a famous Engliſh Phyſician, who lived in Quee 2 
Elizabeth's Reign, and wrote a Herbal, in which he h: drin 


chiefly figured and deſcribed the uſeful Plants. 

The other Species was diſcovered by Sir Hans Slane, Ba | 
ronet, who has figured it in his Natural Hiftery of Jamaic? . 
under the following Name; Ci/tus urticæ folio, fire lute? 
va ſculis trigonis, But both theſe Sorts were obſerved by m 
late Friend Dr. William Heufloun, in ſeveral Parts of Ame 
rica, Theſe grow to the Height of five or ſix Feet, an 
may be trained into regular Shrubs : they both mr yel 
low Flowers, which come out at the Foot-ſtalks of ti 
Leaves, and are continued for at leaſt nine Months, wh! 
renders them worthy of a Place in the Stove. 


The 


. 
_ Y ata. „ he * - 4. 
— 


1 U 


* 


VA 


TREWS eaſily be ted, by ſowing their Seeds on 
a Hot- early in the Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up two Inches high, they muſt be tranſplanted into 
ſmall Pots, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root ; after which Time they muſt be treated as hath been 
directed for the 'Guava's ; to which the Reader is deſired to 
turn, to avoid Repetition. The Seeds of theſe Plants will 
often fall into the Pots which are placed near them in the 
Stove 3 which will grow, and ſoon furniſh Plants enough, 
after a Perſon is once poſſeſſed of them. Theſe Plants are 
too tender to live in the open Air in England; ſo they muſt 
be placed in the Bark-bed in the Stove ; where, during the 
inter Seaſon, they muſt be kept warm, and frequently 
watered ; but in the Summer Seaſon they muſt have a great 
Share of Air, otherwiſe they will draw up tender, and not 
produce many Flowers, ey ' 

When the Plants are grown pretty large, they may be 
treated more hardily, by placing them in the dry Stove ; 
where, if they are kept in a moderate Degree of Heat, they 
will thrive and flower very well. Thoſe who would fave 
the Seeds of theſe Plants, muſt watch them carefully, be- 
cauſe, when they are ripe, they ſoon ſcatter, if they are 
not gathered, 


TURNIP ; vide Rapa. | 
 TURNSOLE; vide Heliotropium. 


TURRITIS: Tower-Muſtard. 


The Characters are; 


The Flower conſifts of four Leaves, which expand in Form 
of a Croſs, out of whoſe Empalement riſes the Pointal, which 
ofterwards becomes a long ſmooth Pod, which grows for the 
no part upright, and opens into two Parts, in each of which 
are contain'd many ſmooth Seeds. 


The Species are; 


1. Tux RITIS vugatior. F. B. Common Tower-Mu- 
ſtard. 5 
2. TURRITIS folus imferioribus cichoraceis, ceteris perfo- 
lata. Tourn, Tower-Muſtard, with its under Leaves like 
thoſe of Cichory, and the upper Leaves like Thorough- 
wax. | 
3. TurRITIs muralis minor. Pet. H. B. Wall-Creſs, 
r Tower-Muſtard with Daiſie Leaves. : 

4. TURRITIS leucoii folio, Tourn, Tower-Muſtard with 
a Stock-gilliflower Leaf. 


There are ſeveral other Species of this Plant, which are 
preſerv'd in curious Botanick Gardens for the ſake of Varie- 
ty, but as they have little Beauty or Uſefulneſs, ſo they are 
ſeldom cultivated in other Gardens. The three firſt Sorts 
do grow wild upon Walls and Buildings in divers Parts of 
England, but the fourth Sort has not been diſcover'd to grow 
in this Country, except in Gardens. | 

They may be all cultivated by ſowing their Seeds upon a 
Bed of light dry Earth in the Spring, and when the Plants 
ue come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to 
remain for good, obſerving to water *em until they have 
taken Root, after which they will require no farther Care, 
but to clear em from Weeds, and the ſecond Year they 
will produce Seeds, after which the Plants never do con- 
tinue, 


TUSSILAGO : Caltsfoot. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a radiated Flower, whoſe Diſt conſiſts of many Flo- 
rets, but the Crown is compos'd of many half Florets ; the Em- 
bryo's are included in a multifid —_— 3 which are after- 
wards turn'd to downy Seeds, fix'd in a Bed. To which Notes 
by be added, The Flowers appearing before the Leaves, in 
. 


The Species are; | 
I, TussILAGO aris, C. B. P. Common Coltsfoot. 


2, Tuss 1LAGO mow rotundifolia glabra. C. B. P. 
Its 5 


Round-leay'd ſmooth foot of the Alßs. 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is very common in watery Places 
in almoſt every Part of England, and is rarely kept in Gar- 


dens; for the Roots do creep r and increaſe ſo 
pr 


faſt, that ip a ſhort Time they will 


of Ground, EY. 


The ſecond Sort grows wild upon the ps, from whence 


ead over a large Spot 


it has been tranf lanted into ſome curious Botanick Gardens 


for the ſake of Variety; the Flowers of this are purple, and 
thoſe of the common Sort are yellow. ; 


— 1 FEY 


V A 
Vcc ; vide Lychnis. 
VACCINIA ; vide Vitis Idea, 


VALERIANA, [fo called of valere, Lat. to avail, be- 
cauſe of its great Virtues : or of Valerius, who firſt made 
uſe of this Plant in Phyſick, It is the true Phu of Dioſcorides, 
or of the Antients; in Greek $5, of pb, to be barn, or Phu, 


of Phy, a Pontic Word ; which laſt denotes th tratin 
Odour of this Ropt.] Valerian. l 


The Characters are; P 


The Leaves grow by Pairs, oppoſite upon the Stalks ; the 
Flnver conſifts of one Leaf, is tubulgſe, and divided into five 
Segments at the Top : Theſe Flnvers are, for the moſt part, 
collected into a fort of Umbel upon the Top 72 Stalks, and are 


ſucceeded by oblong flat Seeds, which are winged with a ſoft 
Down, © 


The Species are; 


1. VALERIANA Hortenſis, Phu cluſatri folio Dioſcoridis. 
C. B. P. Great Garden Valerian, 7 R . 


2. VALERIANA Hlugſtris magna aquatica, J. B. Great 
wild Water Valerian. 


we VALERIANA major Hylugſtris montana, C. B. P. Great 
ild Mountain Valerian. 


4. VALERIANA paluſtris minor. C. B. P. Small Marſh 


Valerian. 
5. VALERIANA rubra. C. B. P. Red Garden Vale- 
rian. 

6. VALERIANA rubra anguſtifolia, C. B. P. Natrow- 
leav'd red Garden Valerian. 

7. VALERIANA marina latifolia major alla. Mor, Umb, 
Great broad-leav'd white Sea Valerian. 

8. VALERIANA Alpina, foliis integris, radice repente, in- 
dora. Raii Hit. Alpine Valerian, with undivided Leaves, 
and a creeping Root, without Smell. 

9. VALERIANA Alpina prima, C, B, P, The firſt Alpine 
Valerian, of Caſpar Bauhin. 

10. VALERIANA Alpina altera. C. B. P. Another Al- 
pine Valerian of Caſpar Baubin. 

ii. VALERIANA Alpina, ſcrophulariæ folio. C. B. P. Al- 
pine Valerian, with a Fig-wort Leaf. 

12. VALERIANA montana, ſubrotundo folio, C. B. P. 
Mountain Valerian, with a roundiſh Leaf. 

13. VALERIANA Alpina, nardo Celtic fimilis. C. B. P 
Alpine Valerian, reſembling the Celtic Spikenard. 

14. VALERIANA Cretica, filipendulz radice. Inſt. R. H. 
Candy Valerian, with a Drop-wort Root. 

15. VALERIANA Celtica. Inſt. R. H. Celtic Valerian, 
or Spikenard. 

16. VALERIANA marina anguſtifolia, frue minor alba. 
Mor. Hiſi. Narrow-leav'd or ſmaller White Sea Valerian. 


17. VALERIANA Alpina minor. C. B. P. Smaller Alpine 


Valerian, 

18. VALERIANA tuberoſa Imperati. Tourn, Cor. Tube- 
roſe-rooted Valerian of Imperatus. 

19. VALERIANA orientalis ** oribus & radice 
Valerianæ hortenſis. Tourn. Cor. arrow-leav'd Eaſtern 
Valerian, with the Flowers and Root of the Garden Vale- 
rian. | 

20, VALERIANA erientalis, alliariæ folio, flore albo. Tourn. 
Cor, Eaſtern Valerian, with a Sauce-alone Leaf, and a 
white Flower. 

21. VALERIANA orientalis, . de Matthioli folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Valerian, with a Water-creſs Leaf. 

22. VALERIANA orientalis minima, flore leucophæo. Tourn, 
Cor. The leaſt Eaſtern Valtrian, with a whitiſh Flower. 

23. VALERIANA maxima Pyrenaica, cacaliæ folio, D. 
Fagon, Inſt. R. H. The greateſt Pyrenean Valerian, with 
a ſtrange Coltsfoot Leaf. 

24. VALERIANA foliis calcitrapes. C. B. P. Valerian 
with Leaves like thoſe of the Star-thiſtle, 

25. VALERIANA Lufitanica annua latifolia lacinidta. 
Inſt. R. H. Broad jagged-leav'd annual Valerian of Por- 
tugal. | 8 
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26. VAIERIANA humilis Americana, felis rotunde ſubtus 
argenteo. Plum. Dwarf American Valerian, with a round 
Leaf white underneath. 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is propagated in England for medi- 
cinal Uſe, and is called in the Shops by the Name of Phu, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the Mountain Valerian, which is pre- 
ferred to all the other Sorts, by the modern Phyſicians, tho' 
the Roots of this firſt are ſtill continued in ſome of the capi- 
tal H 

his Plant is propagated hy parting of its Roots, either in 
Spring or p which ſhould 1 be planted in Beds of freſh, 
dry Earth, about eight or ten Inches aſunder, (for they 
commonly ſpread and multiply very faſt); ifthe Seaſon be dry 
you muſt water the Plants until they bave taken Root ; at- 
ter which they will require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clean from Weeds, and in Autumn, when their Leaves 
we decayed, the Roots ſhould be taken up and dried for 

ſe. 

The ſecond Sort is very cammon in moiſt Places, and by 
the Sides of Rivers and Ditches in moſt Parts of England, 
but is rarely cultivated in Gardens, The Roots of this 
Kind, being ſo common near London, are 2 ſold in 
the Markets inſtead of the third Sort, which is what ſhould 
—_— be uſed, as being by far the ſtrongeſt and moſt valu- 
able. | 

The third Sort is generally found upon dry chalky Soils, 
in ſhady Places, in divers Parts of England, the Roots of 
which are much preferable to thoſe of the ſame Kind 
which are cultivated in Gardens ; as are all the Sorts of a- 
romatick Plants, when gathered from their native Places of 

* ' . 5 

This Plant ma propagated by parting the Roots either 
in Spring or Hons, as was directed for . firſt Sort; but 
you ſhould always obſerve to plant them upon a dry, freſh, 
undunged Soil, in which, though the Roots will not make 
near ſo great Progreſs as in a rich, moiſt Soil, yet they will 
be much preferable to them for Uſe. Theſe Roo ſhould 
alſo be taken up, when the Leaves decay, in Autumn, and 
preſerved dry until uſed, 

The fourth Sort is very common in moiſt Soils, in divers 
Parts of England, but is ſeldom propagated in Gardens. 
This is placed among the officinal Simples, in the Collage 
Diſpenſato?y, though it is rarely uſed in Medicine. It may 
be propagated in a moiſt Soil, by parting the Roots as the 

rmer. 

The fifth, ſixth and ſeventh Sorts are propagated in Gar- 
dens for the Beauty of their Flowers, but | are only 
proper for large Gardens, being very apt to grow too large 
for ſmall Places. Theſe may be propagated by parting their 
Roots, in the Manner before directed, or from s, which 

hould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, upon a 

ed of light, freſh Earth; and in the Spring, when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould either be tranſplanted into 
8 beds, or the Borders where they are to remain for 
4 Some of theſe Plants will flower the firſt Seaſon, but the 
ſecond Year they will all flower very ſtrong. They com- 
monly grow above three Feet high, and when the Roots 
are ſtrong, they will continue flowering moſt Part of the 
Summer, which renders them worthy of a Place in large 
Borders, and alſo in Avenues and other abje& Parts of the 
Garden, they being very hardy, and will grow in almoſt 
any Soil or Situation ; but their Roots will abide longeſt in a 
dry barren Soil; for in rich, moiſt Places they ſeldom conti- 
nue more than two Years, 1 

The Seeds of theſe Kinds will often get into the Joints of 
old Walls, where they will grow and abide many Years, 
without any Care or Culture, and produce Flowers moſt 
Part of the Summer ; and in ſuch a Situation they will endure 
all Weathers, without the leaſt Injury, Theſe Plants are 
never uſed in Medicine, '- © ©. 

The eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, thirteenth and ſe- 
venteenth Sorts grow on the Abs, from whence they have 
been procured by ſome curious Botaniſts, and are preſerved 
in their Gardens for Variety. Theſe are abiding Plants, 
which may be propagated by parting of their Roots, The 
beſt Time to tranſplant theſe Plants, and part their Roots, 
is ſoon after Micbaelmas, when their Leaves decay, that 
they may have good rooting in the Ground before the 

eather comes on in the Spring ; otherwiſe they will not 
* ftrong the following dummer. All theſe Sorts ſhould 
e planted on a ſtrong, loamy. Soil, and in a ſhady Situa- 
tion; where they will thrive much better than on a light 


Earth, and in an open. Situation, in which they will not live - 


unleſs they are duly watered in dry Weather, 
4 


North of England, but is very common in 
Germany, as alſo on the Ai and Pyrenean Mountains, 


dry the Glaſſes of the Stove in warm Weather; 


— 


Mauntains in the 


ſeveral Parts of 


Tze twelfth Sort haz been found on the 


The fourteenth. Sort grows in ſeyeral Iſlands of the Ay. 
chipelago, and alſo in Liguria; It is chiefly found on Hills 
and Mountains which are moiſt, The Roots of this Sort are 
as large as ſmall Walnuts, which hang from Dugs after the 
Manner of Dropwort, heſe Roots, when —5 emit a 
Smell very like Spihenard. | 4 

The fifteenth Sort is the true 1 which is uſed in 
Medicine, This grows in great Plenty amongſt the Moſg, 
on the Tops of the yr where the Snow lies a great Part 
of the Year. Theſe Roots are taken up for Uſq in Augyp, 
when the Leaves decay, at which Time they have the tron. 

ent. 

Sen eighteenth Sort has alſo knobbed Roots, about ag 
large as Walnuts, which have a Scent ſomewhat like Spile- 
zard, This Sort has Leaves like thoſe of the ſmall Valerian, 
and the Flowers reſemble thoſe of the great Garden Sort, 
which grow about two Feet high. | | 

All theſe Sorts are very hardy Plants in reſpect to Cold; 
but they will not live in a dry, light Soil, and an open Situ- 
ation: Therefore whoever is inclinable to cultivate them, 
ſhould plant them on a moiſt, loamy Soil, on a North Bor- 
der, where they may be entirely ſcreened from the Sun; and 
in very dry Weather they muſt be conftantly watered, other- 
wiſe they will not thrive. "Theſe Sorts with knobby Roots 
ſhould not be often tranſplanted ; if they are remoyed eyery 
third Year, it will be often enough ; but then the Ground 
between the Roots ſhould be every Spring gently dug to 
looſen it, being careful not to cut or bruiſe the Roots, T heſe 
Plants uſually flower in June, but they ſeldom produce good 

The ſixteenth Sort is not very common in the Englih 
Gardens at preſent. This only differs from the Garden Va- 


lerian with white Flowers, in having narrow Leaves; fo 

may be propagated in the ſame Manner as the red and white 
alerian, It will alſo propagate itſelf by Seeds, if | 
they are permitted to ſcatter in a ſhady Situation, where the 
Plants will come up without any Care, and may be tranſ- | 
planted into large Borders, where they will make an agree- 


Garden 


able Variety, and continue a long time in flower. 

The nineteenth, twentieth, twentyfirſt and twentyſecond 
Sorts, were diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, from 
whence their Seeds were ſent to Paris. Theſe are alſo har- 
dy Plants, which will live in the open Air, and ſhould have 
a ſhady Situation, and be planted on a moiſt, light Soil. 


The twentythird Sort is a Native of the Pyrenean Moun- 


tains ; but is preſerved in the Gardens of the Curious in 
Botany, for the ſake of Variety. This is a biennial Plant, 
ſo muſt be permitted to ſcatter its Seeds, for a Supply of 
young Plants. This Plant ſhould have a moiſt Soil, and a 
ſhady Situation; where it will thrive, and produce good 
Seeds ; but if the Seeds are not ſown in Autumn, they ſeldom 
grow ; ſo that when they ſcatter themſelves, they generally 
grow better than when they are ſown by Hand. This Sort 


riſes three Feet high, and has very broad Leaves; but the f 
Flowers being ſmall make no great Appearance; and when Wi 


their Seeds are ripe the Plants ſoon after periſh. 


The twentyfourth and twentyfifth Sorts are annual Plants, 
which, if once introduced into a Garden, will ſcatter their 
Seeds, and maintain their Situation, The Seeds of theſe 
Kinds will diſperſe themſelves to a great Diſtance by the 
Help of the Down. which adheres to them; and often grow WM 
on Walls and Buildings, where they are ſtunted and (mall ; 
but will flower and ſeed, whereby they will become arrant Bt 


Weeds; notwithſtanding they decay as ſoon. as their Seeds 


are ripe. Theſe two Sorts will grow on any Soil, or in any We 
Situation; but they will thrive beſt on a moiſt Soil, and in 


a ſhady Situation, Their Seeds muſt be ſown in Autumn, 
otherwiſe they ſeldom ſucceed. | | 


- The twentyſixth Sort is a native of the warm Parts of 


America, ſo is a tender Plant, and very rare in Europe 3 for 
the Seeds will not grow when kept long out of the Ground; 
but ſhould be ſown in Tubs of Earth abroad; and when 
the Plants are come up, they, may be brought over to Eng 8 
land. This Sort muſt be preſerved in'a Stove, for it 15 too 
tender to live in the open Air in this Country. In Summer 
this Plant ſhould have a large Share of free Air, b „ 


m 
frequently watered, for it grows naturally on low, ma! ſhy 
Places, and requires a large Share of Water in hot Weather 
but in 7Yinter it muſt be kept warm, and have but littlp 


VALERIANA GRACA ; vide Polemonium. 


* VALERIANELLA 


VA 


| VALERIANELLA, [9.4.'Small Valerian.] Con- al 
let, or Lamb's-lettuce. 


The Chara#ers are 3 


The Leaves grow by Pairs oppoſite on the \ Branches ; the 
Branches are always divided into two Parts, and appear at the 
Tep like an Umbrella; the Flower conſifts of one Leaf, which is 
cut into many Segments, and is ſucceeded by one naked Seed, 
having no Down adhering to it, in which it differs from the 
Valerian. 


The Species are 3 


1. V ALERIANELLA 2 precox humilis, ſemine com- 
preſo. Mor. Umb, Early low Corn-ſallet, with a flat Seed. 


VANILLA. 
The Chara@ers are; 
It hath an anomalous Flower, confiling Leaves | 
of which are placed in a 3 542 and the F a 
which occupies the Middle, is concave, The E mpalement after- 
2 becomes a horned, ſoft, fleſby Fruit, filled with very ſmall 
The Species are; 


1. VANILLA flore viridi & albo, fruftu nigreſcente, Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Vanilla with a green and white F wer, and a 
blackiſh Fruit. . 


2. VANILLA flore violaceo, fruftu breviori rubro. Plum. 


2.1\V ALERIANELLA arvenſis precox humilis, foliis ſerra- | Nov. Gen. Vanilla, with a Violet-colour'd Flower, and a 


tis, Tourn. Early low Corn-fallet, with ſerrated Leaves, 
3. V ALERIANELLA arvenſis ſerotina altior, ſemins turgi- 
liore. Mor. Umb, Taller late Corn-ſallet, with a turgid 
4. VALERIANELLA mine flallato, C. B. P. Corn-fallet 
with a ſtarry Seed. 
5. VALERIANELLA ioides rubra vel Indica. Mor. 


Unb, Red or Indian Corn-fallet, reſembling the Cornu- 


*% Va LERIANELLA ſemine umbilicato nudo rotundo. Mor. 
Unb. Corn-fallet, with a round naked umbilicated Seed. 

7. VALERIANELLA ſemine umbilicato nudo oblongo, Mor. 
Unb. Corn-ſallet, with an oblong naked umbilicated Seed. 

8, VALERIANELLA fſemine « umbilicato hirſuto majore. 
Mor. Umb. Corn-ſallet, with a larger hairy umbilicated 
al. 

9. VALERIANELLA ſemine umbilicato hirſuto minore. 
Mor. Umb. Corn-ſallet, with a ſmaller hairy umbilicated 
Seed, 

10. VALERIANELLA Cretica, fruftu veſcario. Tourn. 
Cor. Candy Corn-fallet, with a bladder'd Fruit. 

- 11. VALERIANELLA cornucopioides echinata. Inſt, R. H. 
Prickly Corn-fallet, reſembling a Helmet. 

12. VALERIANELLA orientalis, fructu parvus corniculato. 

Journ. Cor, Eaſtern Corn-fallet, with a ſmall horned 


Fruit. 


The three firſt Sorts are found wild in ſeveral Parts of 
England. The third is often cultivated in Gardens, for Sal- 
lets in the Spring, though either of the three may be culti- 
vated for the ſame Purpoſe, they being equally good. The 
Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe; for if they are kept till Spring, the Plants 
ſeldom come up the ſame Szmmer ; the Seeds commonly re- 
maining in the Ground, will come up the ſucceeding Spring, 
notwithſtanding the Place be dug and ſowed with other Seeds, 
I have often obſerved. s 

Theſe Plants will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation, 
ind require no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds until they are fit for Uſe. They ſhould always be 
ct while they are young, for if they are grown pretty large, 
they will become ſtrong and bitter. 8 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are preſerved in Botanick Gar- 
lens for Variety, but are not of any Uſe. Theſe may be 


„ yopagated by ſowing their Seeds in the Spring, upon a Bed 
ir ry Earth, where they may remain to flower and ſeed. 
ſe Theſe are all annual Plants, which muſt be ſown every 


Year, or their Seeds permitted to ſcatter upon the Ground, 
vhere they will come up, and thrive without any other Cul- 
ure, than only to clear them from Weeds, * 

The faxth, ſeventh, eighth and ninth Sorts are Varieties 
of the common Corn-ſallet, which are preſerved in ſome cu- 
ious Botanick Gardens, for the ſake of Variety, Theſe 
ve all very hardy Plants, which, if permitted to ſcatter 
their Seeds, will come up in almoſt any Soil or Situation, 
md require no other Care but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. When are not permitted to ſeatter their 
beds, they ſhould be ſown in Autumn, otherwiſe the Seeds 
vill often lie in the Ground till the following Autumn before 


W. 

The t tenth and twelfth Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. Tour- 
fort in the Læuamt, from whence he ſent their s to the 
Royal Garden at. Paris 3 which have ſince been communi- 
ated to many curious Perſons in Exgland. Theſe are very 
tardy Plants, which may be propagated by Seeds, in the 
ame Manner as the other Sorts ; and if they are permitted 
w ſcatter their Seeds, will come up, and require no other 

„but to them clear from Weeds. 

The eleventh produces Tufts of red Flowers, which 
v ſhaped like a Helmet, and make a pretty Appearance 
Vhen blown. This is alſo a hardy Plant, and may be pro- 
Ngated in the ſame Manner as the other Sorts, 


ſhort red Fruit. 


3. VANILLA fore allo, fruftu breviori corallino. Plum. 


Nov. Cen. Vanilla, with a white Flower, and a ſhort co- 
ralline Fruit, 


The Fruit of theſe Plants is called by the Spaniards in A. 
merica, Vanilla, or Vinelh, and is much uſed by them to 
ſcent their Chocolate, It is the firſt Species here mentioned, 
which is chiefly eſteemed, This grows plentifully in the 
Bay 4 Campechy, in the We/t- Indies ; where they are uſually 
fold for about three Pence each Fruit, Engli/h Money. 

The other two Sorts are found in ſeveral Parts of America, 
where they always grow in low marſhy Places under Trees, 
and faſten themſelves to the Trunks of the Trees, and are 
thereby ſupported. The Fruit of theſe Kinds are rarely uſed, 
being of little Value ; but the other Sort is often brought 
into Sarees and fold by the Druggiſts. 

The Method of gathexing and preparing of this Fruit for 
Uſe is little known to the Europeans, being manufactured 
2, the Indians, who fell it very cheap to the Spaniards. 

owever, I ſhall ſubjoin an Account which I received from 
an intelligent Perſon, who had reſided in the Spaniſh 1V:/t- 
Indies for ſome time; but ſhali firſt deſcribe the Plant, with 
its Manner of Growth, and how it may be propagated in the 
warm Parts of America. | 

The Plant which produces the Fruit called Vanilla or Ba- 
nilla, by the Spaniards, hath a trailing Stem, ſomewhat like 
common Ivy, which faſtens itſelf to whatever Tree grows 
near it, by ſmall Fibres, which are produced at every Joint, 
which faſten to the Bark of the Tree, and by which the 
Plants are often nouriſhed, when they are cut or broken off 
from the Root a conſiderable Height from the Ground, in 
like manner as the Ivy is often ſeen in England, The Leaves 
are as large as thoſe of the common Laurel, but are not 
quite ſo thick: theſe are produced alternately at every Joint, 
(which are fix or ſeven Inches aſunder) and are of a lively 
green Colour on the upper Side, but are of a paler Green 
underneath, The Stems of theſe Plants ſhoot into many 
Branches, which faſten themſelves alſo to the Branches of 
the Trees; by which means they riſe to the Height of 
eighteen or twenty Feet, and ſpread quite over ſome of the 
ſmaller Trees, to which they are joined, The Flowers are 
of a greeniſh yellow Colour, mixed with white ; which, 
when fallen, are ſucceeded by the Fruit, which are fix or 
ſeven Inches long. 

This Sort, which is manufactured, grows not only in 
the Bay of Campechy, but alſo at Carthagena, at the Carac- 
cas, Honduras, Darien and Cayan ; at all which Places, the 
Fruit are gathered and preſerved : but is rarely found in any 
of the Engliſh Settlements in America at preſent, tho? it 
might be eaſily carried thither and propagated ; for the 
Shoots of theſe Plants are full of Juice, ſo may be eaſily 
tranſported ; becauſe they will continue freſh out of the 
Ground for ſeveral Mona. I had ſome Branches of this 
Plant, which were gathered by Mr. Robert Millar at Cam- 
pechy, and ſent over between Papers by way of Sample: 
theſe had been at leaſt four Months gathered, when I receiy- 
ed them; and upon opening of the Papers, I found the 
Leaves rotten, with the Moiſture contained in them, and 
the Paper was alſo periſhed with it ; but the Stems a 'd 
freſh : upon which I planted ſome of them in ſmall Pots, 
and plunged them into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark; where 
they ſoon put out Leaves, and fent forth Roots from their 
Joints, But as theſe Plants naturally faſten themſelves to 
the Stems of the Trees, .ſo it is with great Difficulty they 
are kept alive, when they have not this Aſſiſtance: there- 
fore w 
ſhould plant them in Tubs of Earth, near the Stem of ſome 
vigorous American Tee, which requires a Stove, and can 
bear a great deal of Water; becauſe the Vanilla's muſt be 
plentifully watered in the Summer Seaſon, otherwiſe they 


will nat thrive. They require alſo to be ſhaded from the 


Sun 


er would preſerve any of theſe Plants in Europe, 
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Sun by Trees; ſo that if theſe are planted at the Foot of 
the Hernandia, or Facl-in-a- Box, whoſe Leaves are very 
large, and afford a good Shade, th will ſucceed better than 
when they are expoſed in ſingle Pots alone; and as theſe 
require the ſame Degree of Heat in Winter, ſo they will agree 
well together. 8 

When theſe Plants are deſigned for Propagation in the 
warm Parts of America, there is nothing more requixed than 
to make Cuttings of about three or four Joints in Lange. 
which ſhould be planted cloſe to the Stems of Trees, in low 
marſhy Places ; and to keep down other troubleſome Plants, 
which if permitted to grow about the Cuttings before the 
are well rooted, would over-bear and deſtroy them : but af- 
ter they are eſtabliſhed, and have faſtened their Shoots to the 
Stems of the Trees, they are not in much Danger of being 
injured by neighbouring Plants; tho* when the Ground is 

kept clear from Weeds, the Plants will be much better 
nouriſhed, | 

Theſe Plants do not produce Flowers until they are grown 
ſtrong, ſo that the Inhabitants affirm, that it is 1x or ſeven 
Years from the Planting to the Time of their bearing Fruit. 
But when they begin to flower and fruit, they continue for 
ſeveral Years bearing, and this without an Culture; and 
as it is a Commodity which bears a good Price, it is well 
worth Cultivating in ſeveral of the Engh/h Settlements, eſ- 
pecially as they will —_ in moiſt woody Places, where the 
Land is not clear'd from Timber. 

The Method uſed to prepare the Fruit, is, when it turns 
of a yellow Colour, and begins to open, to gather it and lay 
it in ſmall Heaps to ferment two or three Days, in the ſame 
manner as is practiſed for the Cocoa or Chocolate Pods. Then 
they ſpread them in the Sun to dry, and when they are about 
half dried, they flat them with their Hands, and afterwards 
rub them over with the Oil of Palma Chri/ti, or of the C- 
coa then they expoſe them to the Sun again to dry, and af- 
terward they rub them over with Oil a ſecond time; then 
they put them in ſmall Bundles, covering them with the 
Leaves of the /ndian-Reed to preſerve them. 

Theſe Plants produce but one Crop of Fruit in a Year, 
which is commonly ripe in May, fit for gathering; for they 
do not let them remain on the Plants to be perfectly mature, 
becauſe then they are not ſo fit for Uſe ; but when they are 
about half changed yellow, they eſteem them better for 
keeping, than when they are changed to a dark brown Co- 
Jour ; at which time the Fruit ſplits, and ſhews a great 
Quantity of ſmall Seeds, which are incloſed within it. While 
the Fruit is green, it affords no remarkable Scent ; but as it 
ripens, it emits a moſt grateful aromatic Odour, When the 
Fruit begins to open, the Birds attack them, and devour all 
5 Seeds very greedily, but do not eat any other Part of the 
Fruit. 

The Fruit which are brought to Europe, are of a dark 
brown Colour, about ſix Inches long, and ſcarce an Inch 
broad; are wrinkled on the Outſide, and full of a vaſt 
Number of black Seeds like Grains of Sand, of a pleaſant 
Smell, like Balſam of Peru. 

This Fruit is only uſed in England, as an Ingredient in 
Chocolate, to which it gives a pleaſant Flavour, But the 
Spaniſh Phyſicians in America uſe it in Medicine, and efteem 
it grateful to the Stomach and Brain, for expelling of Wind, 
to provoke Urine, to reſiſt Poiſon, and cure the Bite of ve- 
nomous Animals. 82 

As this Plant is fo eaſily propagated by Cuttings, it is very 
ſtrange, that the Inhabitants of America ſhould neglect to 
cultivate it, eſpecially as it is an Ingredient in Chocolate, 
which is ſo much drank all over America; but as the Engliſh 
have in a manner quite neglected the Culture of the Cocoa, it 
is no wonder they ſhould neglect this; ſince the former was 

cultivated in great Plenty by the Spaniards in Jamaica, while 
that Iſland remained in their Poſſeſſion; ſo that the Engliſb 
had an Example before them, if they would have followed 
it: whereas the Vanilla was not found growing there; and 
therefore it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the Perſons who were 
ſo indolent, as to quit the Culture of many valuable Plants 
then growing on the Spot, ſhould be at the Trouble of in- 
troducing any new Plants. | 


VAPORIFEROUS, fignifies cauſing or producing Va- 
pours. 


VAPOUR, is by ſome defin'd to be a thin Veſicle of Wa- 


ter, or other humid Matter, fill'd or inflated with Air, which 
being rarefied to a certain Degree by the Action of Heat, aſ- 
cends to a certain Height in the Atmoſphere, where it is 


A till it returns in form of Rain, Snow, or the 


E. | 
Some uſe the Term FYapour indifferently far all Fumey 


1 


emitted either from moiſt Bodies, as Fluids of any King 
or from dry Bodies, as Sulphur, &c. But Sir Iſaac — 
and other Authors, better diſtinguiſh between humid and 
dry Fumes, calling the latter Exhalations, = = 


VAPOURS, are defin'd by Naturaliſts to be thoſe wa 
Particles which are ſevered from others by the Motion of the 
Air, and are carry'd about it in ſeveral Ways, according as 
the Wind, or Warmneſs of the Air ſerves: They riſe out of 
the Sea, Rivers, Lakes, and other Waters. | 

As to their hanging in the Air, we may obſerve, in a hot 
Day, when there is no Wind ſtirring, ſuch a Company of 
Vapours to riſe out of moiſt Ground, as make thick Foy 
which are ſometimes higher, and ſometimes lower, as the 
Multitude and Motion of the Vapours happen to be, They 
are to be ſeen as well upon high Grounds as lo. -. | 

They are eaſily diſſipated by the Wind, and particularly if 
it be a drying Wind. | | 

The Sun has the ſame Effect upon them; and we com- 
monly ſee, when there are thick Fogs about Sun-riſing, they 
diſappear a little after it is up. 

It is evident, that Fogs do conſiſt of aqueous Particles 
rarehed, becauſe they mightily bedew every thing that lies 
open to them, Theſe Particles, being ſoundly moved, muſt 
needs fly aloft into the Air; but if their Motion be ſome- 
thing faint, they play about the Surface of the Earth. For 
this 1s agreeable to the Laws of Motion, that ſuch Things ag 
are about che Globe of the Earth, the more they are moyed, 
the more they recede from the Centre of the Earth, 

Again, theſe Fogs ariſe out of all Places, mountainous or 
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champain, and continue till they are diſpell'd by Wind or al 
Heat; but they continue longeſt in the loweſt Grounds, be- * 
cauſe thoſe Places are fulleſt of Moiſture, and are not ſo lll 
much expos'd to the Winds: But where-ever they be, when beer 
the Wind riſes upon them, they are diſſipated and driven q- 
bout, till we ſee no more of them. be 
So, in like manner, the Heat of the Sun, by putting them o 
into a brisker Motion, either diſſipates them by Rarefaction, k 
or raiſes them higher, and forms them into Clouds. f | 
And whereas ſometimes the Fogs ftink, it is not becauſe | and 
they come from ſtinking Water, but becauſe the Yapours } Ra 
are mixed with ſulphureous Exhalations, which ſmell ſo. Per- 4 
haps theſe Exhalations would fly up directly to the Clouds, if _ 
there were no Fogs to hold them, and ſo would not affect get 
the Senſe of Smelling ; but when they are once entangled dry 
and blended with the Fog, they laſt as long as that does. thr 
The Clouds are higher than the F ops 3 they hang in the WW ©: 
Air, and are carried about in it by the Winds. The Clouds ( 
are of various Figures, and ſometimes ſo thin, that the per 
Rays of the Sun paſs through them; but at other times they Y. 
are thick enough to intercept and obſtruct them: They al in 
appear of ſeveral Colours, as, white, red, and ſometimes Le: 
very dark, d. oft 
The Thickneſs of the Clouds proceeds from the Cloſeneſ ban 
of the vapourous Particles one to another; and their Thin- bar 
neſs from the Diftance of thoſe Particles one from another, 40 
of which there are ſeveral Cauſes. When they are 7 thin, WW tt 
they leave ſo many Interſtices, that the Rays of the Sun : 1 
dart through them in many Places, but are intercepted in em 
others, _—_ of ( 
As to the Varieties of the Figures of the Clouds, they £ 
ariſe from their Plenty of Vapours, and the Influence of the ea 
Sun and Wind: For they cannot be variouſly condens'd, ra- ſeen 
refy'd, and carry'd about in the Air, but their Figure muſt ef 
needs be changed. 1 1 
To account for the Clouds hanging in the Air, is a Matter WW tha! 
of ſome — ; beri 
All the watry Particles, of which they conſiſt, are heavier WW Bod 
than Air; and ſo, if there were nothing to hinder them, Hyc 
they would fall to the Earth. But there are two Things that WW up 
ſeem to keep them up. = tic 
1. The Winds which blow from all Parts, under the Re- ther 
ion of the Clouds, and bear about with them many lighter ] 
rts of Bodies; eſpecially if thoſe Bodies contain but a of! 
ſmall Quantity of ſolid Matter under a broad Superficies. to t] 
And thus it is viſible, how eaſy Paper-Kites are kept up by by t 
the Wind, when they are mounted pretty high ; and ſo the 4 
Particles of Water, pretty much rarefied, may eaſily be ons. 
ſuſpended at that Height. ; . 
2. New Exhalations and Vapours are perpetually fuming f Subt 
out of the Earth, and by their moving upwards, prevent the proy 
Clouds from deſcending, unleſs the Denſity of the Clouds ons; 
over-weigh them, Thus we ſee the Vapour of Fire carries lg 
W Bodies up the Chimney : And Smoke can turn a thin f lr 
Plate of Iron, artfully plac'd in it, ſo ſtrongly, as to turn 1d 
about a Spit, and r Meat. | ' = 
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thicker Fogs are compos'd alike ? Or whether there be ſome - 
thing more in the Clouds. 


Some think that Clouds are groſſer. than all Fogs; and 


icles of Water, ſuch as make Fogs. | 
Others ſay, it is enough to conſider Clouds as a cloſer Sort 
of Fogs. And indeed the Fogs that hang upon the Tops of 
rery high Hills, appear to People in the Plains, to be all one 
with Clouds; though thoſe that are at them, perceive no- 
thing but a thick Fog, FOOT 
There being always many Fapours in the Air, though not 
Aways viſible, it comes to paſs, that great Dews fall even in 
dear Weather, and eſpecially in thoſe Countries where it 
eldom gains. For when it happens, that the ſcattered Va- 
ys are collected and condens'd together, and forc'd down- 
wards, they muſt needs fall, and bedew Plants and Graſs. 
The Time for the. falling of the Dew is either before the 
Riſing ofathe Sun, or after the Setting of it. But in order 
w its falling regularly, at thoſe Times, it is neceſſary that the 
Air be calm; for windy or ſtormy Weather hinders it. But 
when the Weather is calm; and gentle Breezes are felt from 
the Weſt about the Time that the Sun ſets ; and from the 
Faſt about the Riſing of it; it is probable they collect the 
Vazours, and precipitate them, by moderately cooling the 
Air. And becauſe the Morning Breezes are more general 
than the Evening ones, therefore the Evening Dews Fall on- 
y here Leg there; but the Morning ones ſeldom fail to be 
univerſall. 8 
It is likewiſe found by Experience, That the Dews are 
more copious in hotter Countries than in cold; the Reaſon of 
which ſeems to be this: That the Heat of the Sun does, in 
the Day-time, raiſe abundance of Yapours out of the Wa- 
ter, which Yapours are ſo extremely rarefied by the ſame 
Heat, that they are diſperſed far and wide ; but the Cool of 
the Night brings them together again, and condenſes them 
to that Degree, that they fall to the Ground, but not in ſuch 
large Drops as Rain does. ; ; 
But in colder Countries, where there are frequent Rains, 
and the Yapours are leſs rarefied, moſt of them come down in 
Rain, and but a ſmall Part turns to Dew. 
A certain Author ſays, That in ſome of the hotter Cli- 
mates, the Earth is without Rain for ſix or ſeven Months to- 
ether, and is every Summer Seaſon ſo much parch'd and 
dry'd, that there is hardly any Moiſture to be found in it for 
three or four Feet deep, and during that Time, the Heats are 
ſo exceſſive, that without the refreſhing Dews of the Nights 
(which are there very conſiderable) the Plants muſt inevitably 
periſh ; for there is no Moiſture they can have, but from the 
Dews: And yet that Moiſture ſupports the Trees and Plants 
in a flouriſhing State. Towards the End of the Day, the 
Leaves contract themſelves, by reaſon of the exceflive Heat 
of the Sun ; but by the falling of the Dews at Night, they ex- 
pand and open themſelves ; ſo that in the Morning and Fore- 
part of the Day they have a moſt agreeable Verdure. And 
ao this Moiſture of the Dews affords ſufficient Nouriſhment 
to the Plants to bring the Fruits to Perfection. : 
Dr. Deſaguliers has preſented us with the following At- 
tempts, to ſolve the Phænomenon of Yapours, Formation 
of Clouds, and Deſcent of Rain. 5 
He tells us, That though this has been a Subject ſo often 
treated of, none of the Accounts (that he has met with) 
em to him to be ſufficient to ſolve all the Circumſtances 
of it. | T0 S 2: 
That as to what Dr. Niewentyt and ſome others have ſaid, 
that Particles of Fire ſeparated from the Sun-Beams, by ad- 
hering to Particles of Water, make up Molecule or ſmall 
Bodies, ſpecifically lighter than Air, which therefore by 
Hydroſtatical Laws, muſt riſe and form Clouds that remain 


the Air about them is of the ſame ſpecifick Gravity with 
themſelved, 'nvwiwnn 4 iy ns) TW 
That Rain is produced by the Separation of the Particles 
of Fire from thoſe of Water, which laſt being then reſtor'd 
to their former ſpecifick Gravity, can be no longer ſuſtain'd 
by the Air; but muſt fall in Drops. 748 40 
This, ſays Dr. Deſaguliers, is liable to ſeveral Objecti- 
ons, nod e deen. 1 

I, It is built upon a Suppoſition, that Fire is a particular 
Subſtance, or diſtinct Element, which has never yet been 
prov'd by catvincing Experiments and ſufficient Obſervati- 
ons; and which the Reverend Dr. Hales has ſhewn to be an 
il grounded: Opinion, in his late Bock of | Vegetable Sta- 
ticks, and has made it very plain, that thoſe Bodies which 
had — to become heavier hy Particles of Fire ad- 
hering to them, have, by chymical Operations, been prov'd: 
to be only ſo by the Adheſion of Particles of Air, &c. Which 


0 


t is a Queſtion among Naturaliſts, whether Clouds and 


at they are compos'd of Flakes of Snow, rather than Par- 


floating 


ſuſpended, When they are riſen up to ſuch an Height, that 


he has ſhewn to be abſorbed in great Quantities by ſome Bo- 
dies, whilſt it is generated (or reduced from a fixed to an ela- 
ſtick State) by others ; nay, that it may be abſorbed and ge- 
nerated ſucceſſively by the ſame Body under different Cir- 
cumſtances. 


2dly, If the above-mentioned Suppoſition ſhould be allow- 
ed, the Difficul will ſtill remain about the Rain which is 
8 d by the Fire's being ſeparated from the Water: For 

. Niewentyt aſcribes this Effect to two different Cauſes, 

Firſt, to Condenſation ; for he ſays; „ That when con- 


I trary Winds blow againſt the ſame Cloud, and drive the 


** watry Particles together, the Fire that adher'd to them 
7 gets looſe, and they (becoming then ſpecifically heavier) 

precipitate and fall down in Rain.“ And in the very 
next Sectian he aſcribes it to Rarefaction; in that he ſays 3 
When a Wind blowing obliquely upwards, cauſes a Cloud 
** toriſe in a thinner Air, (i. e. ſpecifically lighter than itſelf) 
© the Fire, which by ſticking to the Particles of Water 
** render'd chem | lighter, extricates itſelf from them, and 
© aſcending by its Lightneſs, the Water will become too 
heavy, not only to remain in this thin and light Air, but 
even inathicker and heavier near the Earth, and fo will 
** be turn'd into a deſcending Dew, Miſt, or Rain, or Snow, 
<* or the like, according as the watry Yapours are either ra- 
reſied or compreſſed.” 

To this Dr. Deſaguliers anſwers ; That the firſt of theſe 
Cauſes of Rain is contrary to Experience; for when two 


contrary. Winds blow againſt each other, over any Place of 


the Earth, the Barometer always riſes, and we have fair 


Weather. For then (as Dr. Halley ſays, in Philsſophical 


Tranſattions, Ne 183.) the Air being accumulated above, 
becomes ſpecifically heavier about the Clouds, which (inſtead 
of falling into Rain, as Dr. Niewentyt ſuppoſes) aſcend up in- 


to ſuch a Part of the Atmoſphere, as has the Air of the ſame 


ſpecifick Gravity with themſelves, 


If the falling of Rain might be attributed to the ſecond of 
theſe Cauſes, then every Time a Cloud is encompaſſed with 
Air ſpecifically lighter than itſelf, (whether it be when by 
the blowing away ſome of the ſuperior Air, that which is a- 
bout the Cloud becomes rarer, as it is leſs compreſs*d, or by 


the Cloud being driven upwards ;) Rain muſt neceſſarily fol- 


low ; whereas one may often ſee Clouds riſe and fall without 
Rain, even when the Barometer ſhews the Weight of the 


Air to be altered, 


; For that happens only, when by the great Diminution of 
the ſpecifick Gravity of the Air about the Cloud, it has a 
great Way to fall; in which Caſe the Reſiſtance of the Air, 
which increaſes as the Velocity of the deſcending Cloud, 
cauſes the floating Particles of Water to come within the 
Power of each other's Attraction, and form ſuch big Drops, 
as being ſpecifically heavier than any Air, muſt fall in Rain. 

No gentle Deſcent of a Cloud; but only an accelerated 


Motion downwards, produces Rain. 


He explains himſelf, that by this he does not mean, That 
the quick Deſcent of a Cloud is the only Cauſe of Rain ; becauſe 
the Shock from a Flaſh of Lightning, and the ſudden Return of 
the Air, N the Vacuum made by the Flaſh, will condenſe the 

apour into Water; and alſo the ſame Cloud which in 
the free Air might be carried horizontally, without being turned 
into Rain, meeting with a high Hill in the May, will be conden ſ- 
ed, and fallin Drops ; eſpecially if in the Day-time it be driven 

the Wind out of the Sun Hine, againſt the ſhaded Side of a 


ountain. 


Beſides all this, if Particles of Fire were join'd with thoſe 
of Water to raiſe them up, thoſe igneous Particles muſt be 
at leaſt a thouſand times greater in Bulk than the watry ones, 
fo that a Perſon, who at the Top of an Hill, has his Hands 
and Face in a Cloud, muſt feel a very ſenſible Warmth, by 


touching a much greater Surface of Fire than Water in the 
Cloud, and afterwards find the Rain produc'd by that Yapour 


ſenſibly colder 3 whereas the contrary is prov'd by our Senſes, 
the Tops of Hills, though in the Clouds, being much colder 


than the Rain at the Bottom. | 


There is another Opinion concerning the Riſe of Vapourt, 


namely; That tho' Water be ſpecifically heavier than Air, 


if its Surface be increas'd, by very much diminiſhing the 


ulk of its Particles, when oyce rais'd, it cannot eafily fall ; 


becauſe the Weight of each Particle diminiſhes, as the Cube 


Root of its Diameter, and the Surface to which the Air re- 
ſiſts, only as the Square Root of the Diameter: That we 
ſee this in the Duſt in Summer, and in Alenſiruums that ſuſtain 


Metals diſſolv'd, which are ſpecifically heavier than the Men- 


But this will not explain the Phinncaienon ; becauſe 


though the Increaſe of Surface (the Weight remaining the 


ſame) will, in a great meaſure, hinder (or rather retard) the 


Deſcent of ſmall Bodies, moving in the Air, by teaſon of its 
7 H great 
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Reſiſtance to ſo large a Surface; it will for the ſame 
ſo hinder the Aſcent. 45 8 
= Riſe of Duſt is owing to the Motion of Animals 
Feet in it, or to the Wind ; whereas Vapours riſe in cold 
Weather, as well as windy neither do they, like the Duſt, 
always fall to the Ground, when the Wind ceaſes to blow. 
The third Opinion, and which is moſt commonly receiv- 
ed, is, that by the Action of the Sun on the Water, ſmall 
Particles thereof are form'd into hollow Spherules, fill'd with 
an Aura, or finer Air highly rarefied, ſo as to become ſpeci- 
fically lighter than common Air, and conſequently that they 
muſt riſe in it by Hydroſtatical Laws. | 
As for Example : If a Particle of Water, as it becomes 
a hollow Sphere, be only increaſed ten times 1n Diameter, 
its Bulk will be increas'd a thouſand times; therefore, it 
will be ſpecifically lighter than common Water, whoſe ſpe- 
cifick Gravity is to that of Air as 850 to 1; then, if the 
Denſity of the Aura, or Spirit within the little Shell, be ſup- 
poſed g times leſs than that of Air, or as 95 to 850, that ſpe- 
cifick Gravity of the Shell, and its Contents will be to that 
of Air, as 945 to 1000; therefore ſuch an aqueous Bubble 
muſt riſe till it come to an Æguilibrium in Air, whoſe Denſi- 
ty is to the Denſity of that in which it began to riſe, as 850 
to or nearly. 
Ne — by Experiments, that Air rarefied by an 
Heat, which makes a Retort red hot, is only increaſed in 
Bulk, or dilated 3 times : by the Heat of boiling Water on- 
ly 32, or near two Thirds; and by the Heat of human Bo- 
dy, ——— as will raiſe Vapours plentifully) only 32, or about 
one Fourth. 

He owns his Objection may be anſwered, by ſuppoſing the 
Spherule of Water to be more increas'd in Diameter ; as for 
Example, 20 Times ; becauſe then if it be filled with Air 
only + rarer than common Air, it will be ſpecifically lighter, 
and capable of riſing to a conſiderable Height. . 

To give this Solution all its Force, let it be e reſſed in 
Numbers. Let A and W (Hg. 1.) repreſent a Particle of 
Air, and one of Water of equal Bulk, then will the Weight 
of A be to the Weight of Was 1 to 850, their Bulks being 
equal, If the Particle of Water be blown up in a Bubble 


Bulk = 1. Bulk = 1. 
W 


A. 0 . 
Bulk = 8000 Weight = T. Bulk= 8000. 


Q 


Weight = 8000, Weight =850. 


Fig. 1. 


A ) of 20 times its Diameter, then will its Bulk be to its 
Weight as 8000 to 850, whilſt a Sphere of Air (A) of the 
ſame Bigneſs, has its Weight as well as Bulk equal to 8000: 
Now, if an Air or Aura, ; rarer than common Air, be ſup- 
poſed within the watry Bubble to keep it blown, it will be the 
ſame as if of the Air of (A) was carryed into (W), and 
then the Weight of (W) would be increaſed by the Number 
6000; fo that the Shell of Water being in Bulk 8000, 
would be in Weight 8504-6000=b850, whilſt an equal Bulk 
of Air weighed 8000, and conſequently the watry Bubble 
would riſe till it came to an Air, whoſe Denſity is to that of 
22 next to the Surface of the exhaling Water, as 6850, 
to 5000, 

This is the ſtrongeſt Way of ſtating the Hypotheſis ; 
but to ſupport it, the following Queries muſt be anſwer- 
ed. 


Query 1. How comes the Aura or Air in the Bubbles to 
be ſpecifically lighter than that without them, ſince the Sun's 
Rays, which act upon the Water, are equally denſe all over 
its Surface ? | | 

Query. 2. If it could be poſſible for a rarer Air to be ſepa- 
rated from the denſer ambient Air, to blow up the Bubbles 
(as Bubbles of ſoap'd Water are blown up by warm Air from 
the Lungs, whilſt the ambient Air is colder and denſer) what 
would hinder that cold Air, by its greater Preſſure, from re- 
ducing the Bubbles to a leſs Bulk, and greater ſpecifick Gra- 
vity than the Air, eſpecially fince Cold can be communicated 
thro* ſuch thin Shells, and the Tenacity of common Wa- 
ter is very ſmall, when compared to that of ſoaped Water, 
whoſe Bubbles, notwithſtanding that Tenacity, are ſoon 
deſtroyed by the Preſſure of the outward Air, as the Air 
within them cools ? N | 

Query 3. If we ſhould grant all the reſt of the Suppoſi- 


tion, yet this Difficulty will remain: If Clouds are made 


up of hollow Shells of Water fill'd with Air, why do not 
thoſe Clouds always expand when the ambient Air is rarefi- 
ed, and preſſes leſs than it did before, and alſo ſuffer a Con- 


denſation, as the ambient Air is condens'd by the Accumu 

lation of the ſuperior Air ? | : 
If this Condenſation and Rarefaction ſhould to 

Clouds, they would always continue at the ſame Rege 

2 to Obſervation, and we ſhould never have any 
in. 


From all this it follows, that the C ondenſation and Rarefac. 


tion of the Vapours, which make Clouds depend 

— Principle, than the Condenſation and —— of th 
Air; and that there is ſuch a Principle will be bereafier 
ſhewn. 


Lemma. The Particles of all Fluids have a repellent For, 


Fluids are elaſtick or unelaſtick : The elaſtick Fluids have 
their Denſity proportionable to their Compreſſion, and ir 
Tſaac Newton has demonſtrated (Princip. Lib. 2. Seq 5.) 
that they conſiſt of Parts that repel each other from their 
reſpective Centers. 

nelaſtick Fluids, like Mercury, Water, and other L. 
* are, 1 ann, found to be incompreſſible; fo 
ater, in the Florentine Experiment, could not, by an 
Force be compreſs'd into leſs Room, but ooz'd like —4 
through the Pores of the hollow golden Ball, in which it 
was confin'd, when a Force was apply'd to preſs the Ball 
out of its ſpherical, into a leſs capacious Figure, 

Now this Property 
be entirely ts to the centrifugal Force of its Parts, and 
not its want of Vacuity ; ſince Salts may be imbib'd by Wa. 
ter without increaſing its Bulk, as appears by the Increaſe of 
its ſpecifick Gravity, 

So Metals, which (ſingly) have a certain ſpecifick Gravi- 
ty, beyond which they cannot be condens'd, will yet receive 
each other in their Interſtices, ſo as to make a Compound ſpe- 
cifically heavier than the moſt ponderous of them; as is ex- 
perienc'd in the Mixture of Copper and Tin, 


of Water, and other Liquors, muſt 
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Scholium. By increaſing the repellent Force of the Parti- 
cles, an unelaſtick or incompreſſible Fluid, may become 
elaſtick ; or a ſolid (at leaſt a great Part of it) may be chang- 
ed into an elaſtick Fluid ; and, vice verſa, by diminiſhing | 
the 1 4 Force, an elaſtick Fluid may be reduc'd to an 


unelaſtick Fluid or to a Solid. 


That the Particles of Quickſilver, Water, and other Li- ; 
2 are likewiſe endued with an attractive Force, is evi- 


ent from thoſe Subſtances running into Drops in an ex- 
hauſted Receiver, as well as in the Air, and likewiſe their 
adhering to other Bodies. 


The Attraction and Repulſion exert their Forces differ- 


ently: The Attraction only acts upon the Particles which 
are in Contact, or very near it; in which Caſe it overcomes 
the Repulſion ſo far, as to render that Fluid unelaſtick, 
which otherwiſe would be ſo; but ĩt does not wholly deſtroy 
the Repulſion of the Parts of the Fluid; becauſe it is on ac- 
_ of that Repulſion that the Fluid is then incompreſ- 
ible. 

When by Heat or Fermentation (or any other Cauſe, if 
there be any) the Particles are ſeparated from the Contact, 
the Repulſion grows ſtronger, and the Particles exert that 


Force at great Diftances, ſo that the ſame Body ſhall be 
expanded into a very large Space by becoming fluid, and may W 


ſometimes take up more Room than it did in a ſolid or im- 
compreſſible Fluid. 


Iſaac Newton's Opticks,) Thus is Water 
enough to riſe in Air; and Oils and Quickſilver in Diſtillation, 


made to riſe in a very rare Medium; ſuch as remains in the 


red-hot Retort and ſulphureous Steams will riſe even in an 
exhauſted Receiver, as the Matter of the Aurora Borealis 
does in the thinner Part of our Atmoſphere. 

If Aqua-fortis be poured on Quickſilver, a reddiſh Fume 
will riſe, much lighter than common Air: So alſo will 
Fumes ariſe from Fileings of Metals, from. Vegetables, when 
they ferment by Putrefaction (as the Reverend Dr. Hales 
has ſhewn;) ſeveral ſolid Subſtances, by Diſtilling as well as 
Fermentation, will generate permanent Air. 

That Heat will add Elaſticity to Fluids is evident, from 
numberleſs Experiments, eſpecially from Diſtilling and Chy- 
miſtry : But what is needful to be conſidered here, is only 
that it acts more powerfully on Water than common Air; 
for the fame Heat which rarefies the Air only 3, will rare- 

Water very near 14000 times, changing it into Steam or 

@pour as it boils z and in Winter, that ſmall Degree of 
Heat, which, in reſpe& to our Bodies cold, will 
raiſe'a Steam or Yapour from Water at the ſame Time that 
it condenſes Air, TO WG | 

By a great many Obſeryations made by Mr. -— 

ater 


ton, F. R. S. and Dr. J. T. Deſagularr, to raiſe Water | 
Fire; according to Mr. Nqwcomen's Improyement * 
. 3 


(See the Queries at the End of Sir W 
by boiling and 
leſs Degrees of Heat, chang'd into an elaftick Vapour, rare 
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they found that the Water, b boiling, was expanded 14000 
times, to generate Steam as ſtrong (i. e. as elaſtick) as com- 
mon Air, which therefore muſt be near 16 + times ſpecifi- 


cally lighter. 


And it is plain that this Steam is not made of the Air ex- 
tricated out of the Water, becauſe it is condens'd again in- 
into Water by a Jet of cold Water ſpouting into it; and 
the little Quantity of Air that comes out of the injected Wa- 
ter muſt be ru oo at every Stroke, otherwiſe the Engine 
will not work we | 


EXPERIMENT. 


8 — — 
- 
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ABCD repreſent a pretty large Veſſel of Water, which 
muſt be ſet on the Fire to boil. In this Veſſel muſt be ſuſ- 
SA the Glaſs Bell E, made heavy enough to fink in 

ater; but put in, in ſuch a manner, that it be fill'd with 
Water when upright, without any Bubbles of Air at its 
Crown within, the Crown being all under Water. 

As the Water boils, the Bell will by Degrees be emptied 
of its Water, being preſs'd down by the Steam which riſes 
above the Water in the Bell; but as that Steam has the Ap- 
pearance of Air, in order to know whether it be Air or not, 
take the Veſſel off the Fire, and draw up the Bell by a String 
faſten'd to its Knob at Top; then as the Steam condenſes 
by the cold Air on the Outſide of the Bell, the Water will 
riſe up into the Bell a F, quite to the Top, without any 
Bubble above it, which ſhews that the Steam that kept out 
the Water was not Air, 

N. B. This Experiment ſucceeds beſi when the Water has 
been firſt purged of Air by boiling, and the Air- Pump. 


We know by ſeveral Experiments made on the Fire-En- 
fine, (in Captain Savory's Way, where the Steam is made 
topreſs immediately on the Water) that Steam will drive 
way Air, and that in Proportion to its Heat; tho' in the 
open Air, it floats, and riſes in it like Smoak. 

Now, if the Particles of Water turn'd into Steam or Va- 
jour, repel each other ſtrongly, and repel Air more than 
they repel each other, Aggregates of ſuch Particles made up 
of Vapour and Vacuity, may riſe in Air of different Denſi- 
ties, according to their own Denſity dependant on their De- 
zree of Heat, without having Recourſe to imaginary Bub- 
bles, form'd in a manner only ſuppos'd, and not prov'd ; as 
has been already ſhewn. 

Indeed he owns, that if the watry Particles had no repel- 
lent Force, they. muſt precipitate in the ſame manner that 
Duſt will do after it has been rais'd up: But there are too 
ray Obſervations and Experiments to leave any Doubt of 
the Exiſtence of the repellent Force above-mention'd. 

And that he cannot ſhew, by. any Experiment, how big the 
Meleculæ of Vapour muſt be which will exclude Air from their 
Interflices 3 nor that theſe Moleculæ do vary in Proportion to 
the Degree of Heat by un Increaſe of repellent Force in each 


watery Particle; or by, a farther Diviſion 4 the Particles fill by 
ona 


affirm, that the 


Ve But in the general, we may _ oy oy ew 
0 egree of 1 


rety of the Vapour is proportiona 
Heat, kf it bepen in — Fluids : (See Philoſophical Tranſ- 
Cons, Numb. 270.) And though the different Degrees of 
the Air's Rarefaction are alſo proportionable to the — wht a 
the ſame Degree of Heat rarefies Vapour much more than 


Air 


- 


Now to ſhew that what has been ſaid will account for the 
Riſe of Yapours and Formation of Clouds, we mult only 
conſider, whether that Degree of Heat which is known to 
rarefy Water 14000 times, being compared with ſeveral of 
thoſe Degree of Heat in Summer, Autumn, and Winter, 
which are capable of raiſing Exhalations from Water or 
Ice; the Rarety of the Yapours (being conſider d the De- 
gree of Heat) will to be ſuch, that the Yapour will 
riſe high enough in inter, and not too high in Summer, to 

with the known Phenomena. 

That the Effects are adequate to the Cauſes in this Caſe, 
he thinks may be made out in the following Manner, viz. 

The Heat of boiling Water, according to Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's Table (Philoſoph. Tranſat. Numb. 270. is 34, the 
mean Heat of Summer 5, the mean Heat of Spring or Au- 
tumn 3, and the leaſt Degree of Heat at which Vapaurs riſe 
in Winter (alias the mean Heat of inter) is 2. 

The Rarety of Yapour proportionable to theſe 4 Degrees 
of Heat, is 14000, 2058, 1235, and 823. 

The Rarety of Air is in Summer goo, in Spring or Au- 
tumn 850, and in Winter 800, 

The Denſity of Water, compar'd with the above-men- 
tion'd Denſities, being inverſely as 1. to the *fore-mention'd 
four Numbers. 

The Heights above the Earth to which the Yapours will 
ariſe, and at which they will be in Eguilibrio, in an Air of 
the ſame Denſity with themſelves, will vary according to 
the Rarety of the Vapour depending upon the Heat of the 


Seaſon, 

For the Vapour which is rais'd by the Vinter's Heat ex- 
preſs'd by the Number 2, when the Rarety of the Air is 800, 
will riſe to (and ſettle at) an Height of about the ſixth Part 
of a Mile, when the Barometer is above 30 Inches high. 

But if the Heat be greater, then the YVapours will riſe 
higher, and pretty much higher if the Sun ſhines, tho? in 
froſty Weather, the Barometer then being very high. 

It the Barometer falls, and thereby brings the Place of Equi- 
librium (for Vapours rais'd by the Heat 2,) nearer the Earth, 
then alſo will the Heat be increas'd, the Y/apour more rarefied, 
and conſequently the new Place of Equilibrium ſufficiently high. 

It is to be obſerv'd that, in Winter, when the Heat is on- 
ly equal to 2, the Air is dens'd cloſe to the Earth, which 
has not any Heat ſufficient to rarefy it near the Ground, as 
happens in warm Weather; therefore the Vapour will riſe 
gradually in an Air whoſe Denſity decreaſes continually from 
the Earth upwards ; neither will the Vapour be hinder'd of 
its full Riſe by any Condenſation from a greater Cold of the 
ambient Air, the Air being then as cold next to the Ground, 
where the Yapour begins to riſe, as it is at any Height from 
the Earth, | 

The Vapour which is rais'd by the Heat of the Spring or 
Autumn, expreſs'd by Number 3, will riſe to the Height of 
3 i Miles when the Barometer is at 30, and the Air's Rare- 
ty is 850. But then as the Air is hotter near the Ground 
than at the Height of half a Mile or a Mile, the Vapour will 
condenſe as it riſes; and as the Air, when the Earth is heat- 
ed, is rather near the Ground than at ſome Height from it, 
the Place for Equilibrium will, upon theſe two Accounts, 
be brought much lower than otherwiſe it would be: As for 
Example, To the Height of about a Mile; which will agree 
with Phenomena. ; 

In Summer, the two Cauſes above-mention'd increaſing, 
the Vapour rais'd by the Heat 5, (whoſe Place of Eguilibri- 
um would be 5 + Miles high, if the Vapour, after it began to 
riſe, was not condens'd by cooling, and the Air was dens'd 
cloſe to the Earth) will ſettle at the Height of about 1 + or 
2 Miles, which is alſo agreeable to Phenomena. 

Laſtly, As the Denſity and Rarety of the Yapeur is chief- 
ly owing to its Degree of Heat, and in a ſmall meaſure, to 
the increas'd or diminiſh'd Prefſure of the circumambient 
Air, when it is not confin'd ; and the Denſity and Rare 
of the Air is chiefly owing to the increas'd or diminiſh'd 
Preſſure, by the Accumulation or Exhauſtion of ſuperior 
Air, whilſt Heat and Cold alter- its Denſity in much leſs 
Proportion: The Clouds made of the Vapours above-menti- 
oned, inſtead of conforming themſelves to the alter'd Denſit 
of the ambient Air, will riſe when it is condens'd, and fin 
when it is rarefied ; and alſo riſe or fink, when the Preſſure 
of the Air is not alter'd, and its Denſity very little chang'd, 
their own Dilatation, owing to Heat or Cold: As may 


be often obſerv'd, by ſeeing them change their Height con- 
ſiderably, whilſt the Barometer continues exactly at the ſame 
and the Liquor of the Thermometer riſe or falls very 

little, and ſometimes not at all. 
As for the Manner how Clouds are chang'd into Rain, 
it has been hinted at the Beginning of this Article ; but, for 
farther Satisfaction, let the Reader have Recourſe to Dr. 


Halley's 
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Ha ley's Account of it in the ' Philoſophical Tranſactiom, there is no Way yet aſcertained whereby this Striping can be 


Ne 183, which Dr. Deſaguliers ſays he has always found a- effected by Art. 


Phenomena. * In fome Sorts of Plants this Diſtemper is often commu- 
1 0 That ſince he had, for Brevity ſake, only men- nicated to the Seeds; fo that from thoſe Seeds gathered from 
tioned at what Height from the Surface of the Earth Fapours variegated Plants, there will conſtantly be ſome variegated 
of different Denſities will come to an Equilibrium, without Plants produced; as in the Strip'd-wing Pea, the Greater 
iving a Reaſon for ſettling the Place of Equilibrium, at whole Maple, &c. ſo that theſe may be conſtantly propagated that 
Heights he thought it proper here to give the Method by "I eras 2 
which they may be found, viz. N 0 = 'hat this Striping proceeds from the Weakneſs of Plants, 
As the Vapours will ſettle and riſe where the Air is of the is very evident, ſince it is always obſerved, that Whenever 
ſame Denſity with themſelves, it is only required to find the Plants do alter thus in the Colour of their Leaves, they do 
Denſity of the Air at any Diſtance from the Earth at ſeveral not grow ſo large as before, nor are they ſo capable to en- 
Heights of the Barometer, which may be deduced from dure the Cold; fo that many Sorts of Plants which are har- 
Dr. Halley's two Tables, Philoſophical Tranſattions N® 386. dy enough to endure the Cold of our Climate in the 
(the firſt ſhewing the Altitudes to given 7 of the Mer- Air, when in their natural Verdure, do require to be ſhelter'd 
cury, and the ſecond the Heights of the Mercury again at in the J/inter after they are become variegated, and are ſel- 
iven Altitudes) and knowing the Degree of Heat by the dom of ſo long Continuance ; which is a plain Proof that it 
hermometer, becauſe the Denſity of the Vapour depends is a Diſtemper in the Plants; fince whenever they become 
upon the Degree of Heat of the Seaſon, provided that pro- vigorous, this Striping is either rendered leſs viſible, or en- 
Allowances be made for the great Rarefaction of the tirely thrown off; eſpecially (as was before obſerved) if the 
Air near the Earth in hot and — Weather, and the Con- Plants are only blotch'd ; or if the Edging be of a yellow 
denſation of the YVapours in their Riſe, by reaſon of the Air Colour, it is leſs apt to remain than when it is white; which 
being colder at a little Height above the Earth than juſt at is eſteemed the moſt beautiful Striping, and which {when 
the Surface of it. once thoroughly eſtabliſhed) is hardly ever to be got out of 
The Quantity of Vapour raiſed from the Sea by the Warmth the Plants again, ſo as to render the Leaves entirely green. 
of the Sun, is far greater than one would imagine. Dr. Hal- Nay, ſuch is the Venom of this morbid Matter, that it 
ley has attempted to eſtimate it. not only tinges the Leaves, but alſo the Bark and Fruit of 
In an Experiment made with that View, and deſcribed Trees are infected 2 as in the Orange, Pear, &c. whoſe 
in the Philoſophical Tranſafions, he found that a CH Bark and Fruit are ſtriped in the ſame Manner as their Leaves. 
of Water no warmer than Air in Summer, loſt in Vapour, The different Colours which appear in Flowers do alſo 
in the Space of two Hours, no leſs than +; Part of an Inch prom from the ſame Cauſe, though it is generally in a leſs 
in Depth: Now for 4; in two Hours, taking for the eaſier Degree in them than when the Leaves and Branches are 
Calculation, , in the twelve Hours that the Sun is up each infected: For the various Colours which we ſee in the ſame 
Day, it will riſe 5 of an Inch from the Surface of the Sea. Flowers, are occaſioned by the Separation of the nutritive 
On this Suppoſition, every ten ſquare Inches of the Surface Juice of Plants, or from the Alteration of their Parts, 
of the Water yield in Vapour, per Diem, a cubick Inch of whereby the ſmaller Corpuſcles, which are carried to the 
Water; four feet ſquare, a Gallon ; a Mile ſquare, 6914 Surface of the Flower-leaves, are of different Forms, and 
Tuns: A ſquare Degree, ſuppoſed of 60 Engliſp Miles, will do thereby reflect the Rays of Light in different Proportions. 
evaporate 33 Millions of Tuns; and if the Mediterranean In order to underſtand this, it may not be improper to ſay 
Sea be eſtimated at 410 Degrees long, and 4 broad, Allow- ſomething concerning the Phænomenon of Colours, as it 


ances being made for the Places where it is broader, by thoſe hath been diſcovered by the late excellent Philoſopher Sir | 


where it is narrower, there will be 160 ſquare Degrees at [aac Newton, | 

Sea; and conſequently the whole Mediterranean muſt loſe 1. Colour may be conſidered. two Ways. (1.) As a Qua- 

in Vapour, in a Summer's Day, at leaſt 5280 Millions of lity reſiding in the Body, that is ſaid to be ſo and ſo colour- 

Tuns. ed, or which doth modify the Light after ſuch and ſuch a 
In this Quantity of 2 though very great, are only Manner: Or, (2.) As more properly the Light itſelf, which 

the Remains of another Cauſe, which cannot be reduced to being ſo modified, ſhines upon the Organ of Sight, and pro- 

Rule ; that is, the Winds, whereby the Surface of the Wa- duces that Senſation we call Colour. 

ter is licked up, ſometimes faſter than it exhales by the Heat 2. Colour is defined to be a Property inherent in Light, 

of the Sun; as it is well known to thoſe who have confider'd whereby, according to the different Sizes or Magnitudes of 


thoſe 104 Pans | its Parts, it excites different Vibrations in the Fibres of the 
For the Manner wherein FYapours are raiſed, ſee more in Optick Nerve; which being propagated to the Senſorium, 
Dew, Rain, Heat, Cold, and Barometer. affects the Mind with different Senſations, 
For the Effect of Yapours in Formation of Springs, ſee 3. Again: Colour may be defined a Senſation of the Soul, 
Springs, &c. excited by the Application of Light to the Retina of the 


5 ; Eye; and different, as the Light differs in the Degree of its 
VARIEGATED, ſignifies ſtreak'd or diverſified with Refrangibility, and the Magnitude of its component Parts. 


ſeveral Colours. There are now a great Variety of Plants 4. According to the firſt Definition, Light is the Subject 
in the Gardens of the Curious, whoſe Leaves are variegated of Colour ; according to the latter, it is the Agent. 

with yellow or white, Thoſe which are ſpotted with either 5. So then, Light ſometimes ſignifies that Senſation occa- 
of theſe Colours in the Middle of their Leaves, are called fioned in the Mind by the View of luminous Bodies ; ſome- 


blitch'd (in the Gardener's Term); but thoſe whoſe Leaves times that Property. in thoſe Bodies, whereby they are fitted 


are edged with theſe Colours, are called frip'd Plants: to excite thoſe Senſations in us. 
'T hoſe Plants whoſe Leaves are blotch'd, are generally ſub- 6, Various are the Opinions of ancient and modern Au- 


je to become plain, when planted in a good Soil, or at thors, and of the ſeveral Sets of Philoſophers, with regard to 


leaſt in the 2 Seaſon, will have but ſmall Appearance the Nature and Origin of the Phznomenon Colour. _ 

of the two Colours ; but thoſe which have edged Leaves, do - 7. The Peripateticks aſſert Colours to be real Qualities, and 

rarely become plain again, eſpecially if the Edging is broad, inherent in the coloured Bodies, and ſuppoſe that Light 

and goes quite thro' the Leaves; tho” theſe do not appear ſo doth only diſcover them, but not any Way affect their Pro- 

finely variegated in the growing Seaſon, as they do the other duction. | | 1 

Parts of the Year. | 8. Plato thought Colour to be a Kind of Flame, conſiſting 
All the different Sorts of Yarzegation in Plants were at firſt of moſt minute Particles, very congruous to the Pores of the 

accidental, being no more than a Diſtemper in the Plant; Eye, and darted againſt it from the Object. 

which being obſerved, has been cheriſhed by impoveriſhing q. Some Moderns will have Colbur to be à Kind of inter- 

the Soil in which they grow, by which Method their Stripes nal Light, of the more lucid Parts of the Object darkened, 


are rendered more laſting and beautiful. But whatever ſome and conſequently altered by the various Mixtures of the leſs | 


Perſons have affirmed of ſtriping Plants by Art, I could ne- luminous Parts, 
ver obſerve it done by any, unleſs in woody Shrubs and 10. Others, as did ſome of the ancient Atomiſts, main- 
Trees, which may be variegated by putting in a Bud or tain Colour not to be a lucid Stream, but a corporeal Efflu- 
Graft taken from a variegated Plant, where altho* the Buds vium iſſuing out of the coloured Body. | 

ſhould not grow, yet if they keep freſh but eight or ten 11. Others account for all Colours out of the various Mix- 
Days, they will many times communicate their gilded Miaſ- ture of Light and Darkneſs : And the Chymiſts will have it 
ma to the Sap of the Trees into which they were budded; ſometimes ariſe from the Sulphur and ſometimes from the 
ſo that in a ſhort Time after, it has appeared very viſible in Salt that is in Bodies z and ſome alſo from the third Hypoſta- 
the next adjoining Leaves, and has been afterwards ſpread tick Principle, i. e. Mercur p. | 

over the greateſt Part of the Tree : But in ſuch Plants which + 12. The moſt popular Opinion is that of the Followers of 
are herbaceous, where this Operation cannot be performed, Ariſtotle, who maintain, that Colour is a Property inherent Pn 
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the — Body, and that it exiſts without any Depend- 
a 13. —— who make the Senſation of Light to 
be the Impulſe made on the Eye by certain ſolid, but very 
minute Globules, eaſily permeating the Pores of the Air and 
diaphonous Bodies: Theſe derive Colour from the various 
proportion of the direct or Motion of theſe Globules, 
to their Circumrotation or Motion round their own Centres; 


by which Means they are qualified to ſtrike the Optick Nerve, 


after diſtinct and divers 
ception of various Colours, / ft 

14. They own, that as the coloured Body is not immedi- 
ately apply*d'-to the Organ, to occaſion the Senſation, and 
zz no Body can affect the Senſe but by immediate Contact, 
the coloured Body does not excite the Senſation of itſelf, or 
contribute any Thing to it, otherwiſe than b moving ſome 
interpoſed Medium, and by that the Organ of Sight. 

15. They add, That as it is found that Bodies do not af- 
ſect the Senſe in the Dark, and that Light only occaſions 
the Senſation of Colour, by moving the Organ; and that 
corured Bodies are no farther concerned, than in reflecting 
the Light in a certain Modification; the Difference in Co- 
lun, according to them, ariſes in a Difference in the Tex- 
ture of their Parts, by which they are diſpoſed to reflect the 
Light with this or that Modification, LEN | 

16. Dr. Hook, in his Micographia, ſays, The Phantaſm 
of Colours is cauſed by'the Senſation of the oblique or uneven 
Pulſe of Light, and that this is capable of no more Varieties 
than two, which ariſe from the two Sides of the oblique 
Pulſe ; ſo that there is in Reality but two ſimple Colburs, 
Vellew and Blue; from the Mixture of which, and a due 
Proportion of Black and White (that is, Darkneſs and Light) 
all Colours may be produced. | 

17. But this Phznomenon of Nature, Coeur, having long 
perplexed Philoſophers to aceount for the Diſcoveries relating 
thereto, the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton found, by two 
Experiments on Priſms, that there is a great Deformity in 
the Rays of Light, and that hereby the Origin of Colours may 
be unfolded : The Doctrine of Cours therefore, according 
to his Notion and Experiments, are contained in the follow= 
ing Propoſitions: Ene un enn 

1. That Light conſiſts of an infinite Number of Rays, 
right-lined and parallel; but of different Degrees of Refran- 
gibility, when meeting with a different Medium. 

2. Pech Ray, according to its Degree of Refrangibility, 
when ſo refracted, appears to the Eye of a different Co- 


ers, and ſo do produce the Per- 


3. The leaſt refrangible Rays appear of a deep Scarlet Co- 
bur; the moſt refrangible appear of a Violet Blue: The in- 
termediate proceeding from Scarlet to Yellawihh, then to light 
Green, and ſo to Blue. 9947 27H" | 

4. The Colours ariſing from the different Degrees of Re- 
frangibility of Light,. are not 'only the more noted Colours of 
Red, Yellow, Green, Blue; but alſo all the intermediate Co- 
lurs of Red to Yellow, of Yellow to Green, &c. £0 

5. Whiteneſs, (fuch as the Sun's Light appears) containing 
al thoſe Degrees of Refrangibility, is conſequently made up 
of all the abovementioned Colours. 

6. Simple or Homogeneal Colours, are ſuch as are produced 
by Homogeneal Lights or Rays, which have the fame Degree 
of Refrangibility z and'mix'd Colours are ſuch as are produced 
by Rays of different Refrangibility. % 

7. Rays of the fame Refrangibility produce the ſame Co- 
bur; which Colour is not alterable by repeated Refractions, 
but only made more ſtrong or faint, as the Rays are united 
or ſcattered, ups | | 

8. All Bodies appear of this or that Colaur, according as 
their Surfaces are adapted to reflect only the Rays of ſuch a 
Colour, or (at leaſt) in more Plenty than the reſt, | 

But to explain theſe Things farther : 

It is found by Experience, that Rays or Beams of Light, 
are compoſed of Particles very heterogeneous or diſſimilar to 
each other ; i. e. ſome of them, as it is highly probable, are 
larger, and others lefs : For a Ray of Light being received 
on a refracting Surface in a dark Place, is not wholly refract- 
ed, but ſplit, as it were, and diffuſed into ſeveral little Rays, 
ſome of which are refracted to the extreme Points, and others 
to the intermediate Points; 7. e. thoſe Particles of the Light 
which are moſt minute, are diverted the moſt eaſily and moſt 
conſiderably of all others, by the Action of the refractin 
Surface, out of their rectilineal Courſe; and the reſt, as eac 
exceeds another in Magnitude, fo it is turned out of its right 
Line with more Difficulty, and leſs conſiderably, 

Now each Ray of Light, as it differs from another in its 
Degree of Refrangibility. ſo likewiſe it differs from it in Co- 
lour This is warranted by numerous Experiments, 
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- Thoſe Particles which are moſt refracted, are found to 
2 a Ray 0 a b 1. e. in all . 
mon minute Particles of Light, thus ſeparately impell'd 
excite the ſtiorteſt Vibration in the Retina, which 45 2 
R ated by the ſolid Fibres of the Optick Nerves into the 
in, there to excite the Senſation of Hiolet Colour, as being 
ot moſt duſk Tex has 11h of all Colours, 4 r 
Again: Thoſe Particles which are the leaſt tet 
conſtitute a Radiolus, or little Ray, of a Red Few 12 
The largeſt Particles of Light excite the longeſt Vibrations in 
the Retina, ſo as to excite the Senſation of Red Colour, the 
brighteſt and moſt vivid of all Colours, 
Authors diſtinguiſh three general Kinds of Red; one bor- 
dering on the Blue, as Columbine, or Dove Colour, Purple and 
Crimſon, &. another bordering on Yellow, as Flame Cultur, 
and Orange, PP 
Between theſe Extremes is a Medium, which partakes 
neither of the one nor the other, and this is what we pro- 
perly call Red. N e Sy, pri th 
Acids turn Black, Violet and Blue into Red; and Red into 
Yellow; and Yellow into a ver '{ , Homer" | 
Alcali's change Rtd into Violet, or Purple and Yellow into 
Feuillemorte, or Dead Leaf Colour. 7 
Terreſtrial and Sulphureous Matters become Red b ex- 
treme Heat; and ſome at length Black, as we ſee in Brick, 
Red Bole, Red Chalk, Slate, Pumice, &c. which when vis 
trified by a Burning-glaſs, become Black. | 
Lobſters become Red by a moderate Fire; and by a vio» 
lent one Black. | e 
Mercury and Sulphur mixed and heated over a moderate 
Fire, make a beautiful Red, called Artificial: cinnabar. 
An acid Spirit, as Lemon-juice, being poured on a Blu- 
Solution of Turnſole, turns it into a beautiful Red ; Alkalt 
reſtores it to an original Blue; and filtrating the reddeſt Wine 
takes from it its Red Colour, | | 
Monſ. de {a Hire has obſerved, that a very luminous Bo- 
dy, ſeen thro? a Black one, always appears Red; as the Sun 
appears, when ſhining thro? a Black Cloud. He adds, That 
many People who ſee all the other Colours perfectly well, 
- have no Idea of Red, and only ſee it perfectly Black; 
ut to proceed ; 5 3 
The other Particles being in like Manner ſeparated, ac- 
cording to their reſpective Magnitudes, into little Rays, ex- 
cite the intermediate Vibrations, and by this Means occaſion 
the Senſations of the intermediate Colours; much in the ſame 
Manner as the ſeveral Vibrations of the Air, according to 
their reſpective Magnitudes, excite the Senſations of diffe- 
rent Sounds. TE | 
We may add to this, That not only the more diſtin and 
notable Colours of Red, Yellow, Blue, &c. do thus take 
their Riſe from the different Magnitude and Refrangibility of 
the Rays; but alſo the intermediate Degrees or Teints of 
the ſame Colour ; as Yellow up to Green, of Red down to Yel- 
low, &c. | 8 
Farther : The Colours of theſe little Rays, not being any 
adventitious Modification thereof, but connate, primitive 
and neceſſary Properties, as conſiſting, in all Probability, in 
the Magnitudes of their Parts, muſt be perpetual and immu- 
table, i. e. cannot be changed by any future Refraction or 
Reflection, or any Modification whatſoever, 
This is confirmed by abundance of Experiments; all 
Endeavours having been uſed, after ſeparating a colour'd Ray 
from thoſe of other Kinds, to change it into ſome other Co- 
hur by repeated Refractions; but to no Effect. | 
Indeed, it is poſſible to effect apparent Tranſmutations of 
Colours, viz, where there is an Aſſemblage or Mixture 
of Rays of different Kinds; the component Colours never 
appearing in their natural Hue in ſuch Mixtures, but always 
allay'd and temper'd with each other: Whence a middling 
Kind of Colour does reſult ; which may be ſeparated into the 
component ones by Refraction; and thoſe, after Separation, 
being remix'd, return to their former Colour, | 
. Hence the Tranſmutations of Colours, by mixing thoſe of 
different Kinds, are not real, but mere Appearances or De- 
ceptions of the Sight; for the Rays being again ſevered, ex- 
hibie the ſame Colours as they did at firſt : Thus Blue and 
Yellow Powders, being mix'd, appear Green to the naked 
Eye; yet without having paſſed an Alteration, when view'd 
thro? a Microſcope, the Blue and Yellow Particles will appear 
diſtinct. | Y | 
Hence two Kinds of Coleurs do ariſe ; the one Original 
and Simple, produced by homogeneous Light, or by Rays 
that have the ſame Degree of Refrangibility, and the ſame 
Magnitude of their Parts; ſuch are Red, Nilo, Green, 
Blue, a Violet-purple, Orange, and Indigo, with all their in- 


termediate Teints and Degradations, 
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The other Kind of Colours is Secondary or heterogeneous 
compounded of the primary ones, or of a Mixture of Rays 
differently refrangible, Sc. MITES 

There may alſo be Secondary Colours produced by Com- 
poſition, like the primary ones, or thoſe conſiſting of homo- 

eneal Light, as to the Species or Appearance of the Colour, 
bot not as to the Permanency and Immutability of it. 

Thus Lell, and Blue mix'd, make Green; Red and Yel- 
o being mix'd, make Orange; Orange and yellowiſh Green 
mix'd, make Yellow. = | 

And in the general, any two Colours being mix'd, which 
in the Series of thoſe generated by the Priſm are not too 
far apart, that Colour will reſult from this Mixture, which 
is found in the Mid-way between them in the faid Series : 
But thoſe will not do fo that are ſituated at too great a 

=_ | 

Indeed, the more any Colour is compounded, the leſs per- 
ſect and vivid it is; they may be diluted and weakened, till 
they ceaſe, by too much Compoſition, Alſo Colours, not 
like to any of thoſe of homogeneal Light, may be produced 
by Compoſition. | | 

The moſt extraordinary Compoſition is that of Jhiteneſs : 
For all the primary Colours above-mentioned are required to 
this; and thoſe muſt be mix'd in a certain Degree; Hence 
it is that I Hite is the ordinary Colour of Light; Light be- 
3 elſe but a confuſed Aſſemblage of Rays of all 

olours. | 

If the Rays of different Colours do thus begin to be ſepa- 
rated by one Reſraction of one ſingle Subſtance ; that Sepa- 
ration is much promoted, ſo as even to become ſenſible to 
the Eye by a double Refraction. | 

This is obſervable in the two Surfaces of any Glaſs ; 
provided thoſe Surfaces are not parallel : But of all others, 
it is moſt ſenſible in the two Faces of a triangular Priſm ; 
the Phænomena whereof, as they are the Touch-ſtone of 
all Theories of Colours, and as they contain the Foundation 
of what is here delivered, I ſhall lay down as follows : 

1. The Rays of the Sum tranſmitted through a triangular 
Priſm, exhibit an Image of various Colours (the chief where- 
- = Red, Yellow, Green, Blue and Violet) on the oppoſite 

all. | 

The Reaſon is, that the differently colour'd Rays are 
ſeparated by Refraction: For the Blue Rays, v. g. marked 
with the dotted Line, begin to be ſeparated from the reſt 


by the firſt Refraction dd (in the above Figure) of the Side 
c a of the Priſm abc. BED: 

2. That Image is not round, but oblong ; its Length, 
when the Priſm 1s an Angle of 60 or 65 Degrees, being five 
times its Breadth, 8 

The Reaſon is, that ſome Rays are refracted more than 
others; and by that Means exhibit ſeveral Images of the Sur 
extended lengthwiſe, inſtead of one. 

3. Theſe Rays which exhibit Lell, are turned farther 
from the Rectilineal Courſe, than thoſe which exhibit Red z 
thoſe which exhibit Green, than thoſe which exhibit I- 
low ; but of all others, thoſe which exhibit the Violet, the 
moſt, | 

Accordingly, if the Priſm through which the Light is 
tranſmitted be turned about its Axis, ſo as the Red, Yellnw, 
Green, &c. Rays be projected in order through a narrow 
Aperture, into another Priſm placed at the Diſtance of a- 
bout twelve Feet; the Yellow,” Green, &c. Rays, though 
falling 2 the ſame Aperture in the ſame Manner, and 

on the ſame Point of the ſecond Priſm, will not be refracted 
to the ſame Place as the Red, but to a Point at ſome Di- 
ſtance from it, on that Side to which the Rotation was 
made. [FE bag , 


This is what Sir Iſaac Newton calls Þxperimentum Crucis, 
being that which led him out of the Difficulties into which 
the firſt Phanomenon, c. had r him, and plainly 


ility, and a different 
I 


| hew'd a different Degree of Refrangi 


to the Eye, will exhibit a double Image, the one Red, and 


* 


Colour correſponding thereto in the Rays of Light; and that 
Yellow Rays, v. g. are more refracted than Red ones, and 
Blue and Violet molt of all. 0 W 

4. The Colours of colour d Rays, well ſeparated by the 
Priſm, are not at all changed or deſtroy'd by paſſing an illu- 
minated Medium, nor by their mutual uſſation, their 
bordering on a deep Shadow, nor being reflected from any 
natural Body, or reflected through any one, in a Place how 
obſcure ſoever. _ s | eb the 

The Reaſon is, that Golours are not Modifications ariſing 
from Refraction or Reflection, but immutable Properties, 
and ſuch as belong to the Nature of the Rays. 
5. An Aſſemblage of all Kinds of colour'd Rays, col- 
lected either by ſeveral Priſms, by a Convex Lens, or a Con- 
cave Mirrour, or in aby other Manner, form what we call 
IWhiteneſs ; yet each of theſe, after Decuſſation, becoming 
ſeparated, again exhibits its proper Colour: For as the Ray 
was white before its Parts were ſeparated, ſo the Parts bei 
mix'd, it becomes white again; and coloured Rays, when 
they meet together, don't deſtroy one another, but are only 
interſperſed, | | 501 

Hence a red, green, yellow, blue, and violet Colour, being 
mix'd in a certain Proportion, appear whitiſh 3. i. e. are of 
ſuch a Colour as ariſes from H/hite and Black mix'd together, 
and would be plainly white, if ſome Rays were not abſorb'd 
and loſt, | | | C 

In like manner, if a Paper cut into a Circle be ftain'd 
with each of thoſe Colours ſeparately, and in a certain Pro- 
portion, then ſwiftly turned round its Centre, ſo as the 
cies of Colours be mixed together in the Eye by the Briskneſs 
of the Motion, the ſeveral Colours will diſappear, and the 
whole Paper appear of one continual Colour, Which will be 
a Mean betwixt J/hite and Black. ops he 

6; If the Rays of the Sun fall very obliquely on the inner 
Surface of a Priſm, thoſe that are reflected will be Violet, 
thoſe tranſmitted Red. 4 ”_—_ 

For the Rays were coloured before any Separation ; and 
by how much the more they are refrangible, by ſo much 
they 0 the more eaſily reflected, and by that means are ſe- 
parated. | 

7. If two hollow Priſms, the one filled with a blue Fluid, 
and the other with a red one, be joined together, they will 
be opaque, tho? each apart be tranſparent. 

For the one tranſmitting none but be Rays, and the 
Nn none but red ones; the two together will tranſmit none 
at all. | "9 6 

8. All natural Bodies, eſpecially white ones, view'd through 
a Priſm held to the Eye, appear fimbriated or bordered, on 
one Side with Red and Yellow, and on the other Side with Blue 
and Violet. | 2 1 

For thoſe Fimbrie-are the Extremes of intire Images, 
which the Rays of any Kind, as they are more or leſs re- 
fracted, would exhibit nearer, or at a greater Diſtance from 
the real Place of the Object. 

9. If two Priſms be ſo placed, as that the Red of the one, 
and the Purple of the other meet together, in a Paper fit for 
the Purpoſe, incompaſs'd with Darkneſs, the Image will ap- 
= pale ; and if viewed through a third Priſm, held to the 

ye at a proper Diſtance, it will appear double, the one Red, 
the other Purple. $6} | 

In like manner, if two Powders, the one perfectly Red, 
the other Blue, be mixed, any little Body covered pretty 
deeply with this Mixture, and viewed through a Priſm held 
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the other Blue; in regard that the Red and Purple, or Blue 
Rays are ſeparated by their unequal Refraction. 

10. If the Rays tranſmitted thro' a Convex Lens, be re- 
ceived on a Paper, before they meet in a Focus, the Confines 
or Boundary of Light and Shadow, will appear tinged with 
a red Colour ; but. if they be received beyond the Focus, 
with a blue one. * | 2 0 

Becauſe in the firſt Caſe, the red Rays being ſomething 
more refracted, are the higher; but in the ſecond, after 
Decuſſation in the F ocus, the blue ones, "us 

Laſtly, If the Rays about to paſs through either Side of 
the Pupilla, be not intercepted by the Interpoſition of any 
opaque Body near the Eye, the Extremes of Bodies, plac'd 
as if view'd through a Priſm, will appear ting'd with Colaurs, 
tho? thoſe are not very vivid. 

For then the Rays tranſmitted through the reſt of the Pu- 
pil will be ſeparated by RefraQtion into Colours, without be- 
ing diluted with the Admixture of the intercepted Rays, 
which would be refracted in a different Manner. 

And hence it is, that a Body viewed thro 
with twa Holes, appears double, and alſo 

urs, | „ | A 


a Paper pi 
tinged with Co- 
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Of the Colours! of thin Plates.} As Rays of different 
Colours are ſeparated: by the RefraQtion-of Priims, and other 
thitk Bodies, fo are they ſeparated, tho” in a different Man- 
ner, in the thin Lamellz or Plates of any pellucid Matter; 
v, g. the Bubbles raiſed in Water thickned by Soap, &c.. 

For all Lamellæ under a determined Thickneſs, in Arith- 
metical Proportion, begin to reflect firſt Blue Rays; then 
in order Green, Yellow and Red, all pure; then again Blue, 
Green, Yellow, and Red, all pure; then , Be; Green, 
Yellow, and Red, more and more mixed and diluted ; till at 
Jength arriving at a certain Thickneſs, they reflect Rays of 
all Colours perfectly intermixed, vis. White, + 

But in whatſoever Part a ſlender Lamella reflects any one 
Colour, v. g. Blue, in that Part it always. tranſmits the op- 

ite Colour, v. g. Red or Yellow. | | | 

It is found by Experiment, that the Difference of Colour 
of a Plate, does not depend on the Medium that encompaſ- 
{es it; but the Degree of Vividneſs does: ceteris paribus, the 
Colour will be more vivid, if the denſer Medium be incom- 
paß d with the rarer: A Plate, ceteris paribus, reflects more 
Light, as it is thinner, as far as a certain Degree of Thin- 
nels, beyond which it reflects no Light at all. 

In Plates whoſe Thickneſs increaſe in an Arithmetical 
Proportion of the natural Numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Cc. if 
the firſt or thinneſt reflect any homogeneal Ray, the ſecond 
will tranſmit it; the third again will reflect it; and thus is 
the ſame Ray alternately reflected and tranſmitted ; i. e. the 
Plates Correſponding to the odd Number, 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. 
will reflect the ſame Rays that thoſe correſponding to the 
even ones A, 4, 6, 8, &c. tranſmit, 

Hence an homogeneal Colour in a Plate is ſaid to be of the 

Order, if the Plate reflect all the Rays of that Colour: 
In a Plate whoſe Thinneſs is triple the firſt, it is ſaid to be 
of the ſecond Order : In another, whoſe Thinneſs is five 
times that of the firſt, it is ſaid to be of the third: Order, 
= | | 

A Colour of the firſt Order is more vivid than any; and 
ſucceſſively the Vividneſs of the Colour increaſes as the 
Quantity of the Order increaſes : The more the Thickneſs 
of the Plate is increaſed, the more Colours it reflects, and 
thoſe of more different Orders: In ſome Plates the Colour 
will vary as the Poſition of the Eye varies ; in others it is 
permanent, 94 

CoLouRs of Natural Bodies.] Bodies only appear of dif- 
ferent Colours, as their ſurfaces are diſpoſed to reflect Rays 
of this or that Colour alone, or of this or that Colour more 
abundantly than the other: Hence Bodies appear of that 
Colour that ariſes from the Mixture of the reflected Rays. 

All Natural Bodies conſiſt of very thin tranſparent Lamel- 
le; which, if they be ſo diſpoſed with regard to each other, 
25 that there happen no Reflections or Refractions in their 
Interſtices, thoſe Bodies become pellucid or tranſparent ; but 
if their Intervals be ſo large, and thoſe filled with ſuch Mat- 
ter, or ſo empty (and with regard to the Denſity of the Parts 
themſelves)' that there happens a Number of Reflections 
and Refractions within the Body, the Body in that Caſe be- 
comes opaque, 

The Rays which are not reflected from an opaque Body, 
enetrate into it, and there ſuffering innumerable Reflections 
ind Refractions, at length unite themſelves to the Particles 
of the Bodies themſelves. 

Hence it is that an opaque Body grows hot the ſooner, as 
reflects Light. leſs copiouſly : hence we ſee, that a white 
body, which reflects almoſt all the Rays that ſtrike upon it, 
beats much more ſlowly than a black one, which reflects 
ſcarce any. % 

In order to determine the Conſtitution of the Surface of 
Bodies wherein their Colour depends, it muſt be obſerved, that 
the ſmalleſt Corpuſcles or Particles whereof Surfaces are 
made up, are moſt thin and tranſparent, and ſeparated by 
2 of a different Denſity from the Particles them- 
elves. * 

In the Surface then of every coloured Body are innume- 
nble ſmaller, thin Plates, anſwering to thoſe of Bubbles. 
Hence it may he gathered, that the Colour of a Body de- 
pends upon the Denſity and Thickneſs of the Parts of the 
Body between the Poręs of the Surface; that the Colour is 
more vivid and homogeneous, as the Parts are thinner ; that, 
ceteris paribus, the ſaid Parts are the thickeſt when the Bo- 
ly is Red, and thinneſt when Violet. 

That the Parts of Bodies are uſually much denſer than the 
ium contained in their Interſtices ; but that in the Tails 
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of Peacocks, and ſome Silks; and generally in all Bodies 
whoſe Colm. varies according to the Situation of the Eye, 
it ts leſs ; and that the Colour of the Body is leſs vivid to the 
Eye, as it hasa denſer Medium within its Pores 

Now, of the ſeveral opaque Bodies, thoſe which conſiſt 
of the thinneſt Lamelle are Black, thoſe conſiſting either of 
the thickeſt Lamellæ, or of Lamellæ very different from each 
other in Thickneſs, and on that account fitted to reflect all 
Colours, as the Froth of Water, He: are White. 

Thoſe again, which conſiſt of Lamelle, moſt of which 
are of ſome intermediate Thickneſs, are Blue; Green, Yel- 
leo, or Red; inaſmuch as they reflect the Rays of that par- 
ticular Colour much more copiouſly than that of any other 
Colour ; moſt of which laſt they either abſorb and extinguiſh, 
by intercepting them, or elſe tranſmit, 7 

Hence it is, that ſome Liquors, v. g. an Infuſion of Lig 
num Nephreticum, appear Red or | Yellow, if viewed by re- 
flected 11 and Blue, by tranſmitted Light; and Gold 
Leaves, Telbw in the former Circumſtances, but Green or 
Blue in the latter; > 92519; Jo !, 
To this may be added, that ſome of the Powders uſed by 
Painters, have their Colours changed by being very finely 

ound; which muſt be occaſioned by the Comminution or 

eaking of their ſmall Parts into others ſtill ſmaller ; juſt as 
a Lamella has its Colour altered; by altering its Thickneſs; 
In fine; Thoſe odd Phænomena ariſing from the Mixture 
of Liquors of different Colours, can no way be better ac- 
counted for than from the various Actions of the ſaline, c. 
Corpuſcles of one Liquor, with the coloured Corpuſcles of 
another: If they unite, the Maſs will either ſwell or fink; 
and thereby its Denſity will be altered. If they ferment, 
the Size of the Particles may be diminiſhed; and thereby co- 
loured Liquors may become tranſparent : If they coagulate, 
an opaque Liquor may be produced of two tranſparent ones: 

Hence it is eaſy to ſee, why a coloured Liquor in a Glaſs 
of a conical Figure, placed between the Eye and the Light, 
appears of a difterent Colour in different Parts of the Veſlel, 
there being more and more Rays intercepted, as they paſs 
thro? a longer or ſhorter Section of the Veſſel, till at the Baſe 
they are all intercepted, and none ſeen but thoſe reflected. 

rom the various Colours of natural Bodies, Sir {aac Neo- 

ton obſerves, that the Bigneſs of their component Parts ma 
be eſtimated, for that the Parts of Bodies do properly exhibit 
the ſame Colour with a Lamella of equal Thickneſs, provided 
the Denſity in both be the ſame. | 

Why the Colours of the Rainbow appear in falling Drops 
of Rain, is alſo from hence evident: For thoſe Drops which 
refract the Rays diſpoſed to appear Purple, in greateſt Quan- 
tity to the Spectator's Eye, refract the Rays of other Sorts 
ſo much leſs, as to make them paſs beſide it; and ſuch are 
the Drops of the Inſide of the primary Bow, and on the out- 
ſide of the ſecondary or exterior one: So theſe Drops which 
refract in greateſt Plenty the Rays apt to appear red to the 
Spectator's Eye, refract thoſe of other Sorts ſo much more as 
to make them paſs beſide it; and ſuch are the Drops on the 
exterior Part of the primary, and interior Part of the ſecond- 
ary Bow. See NRainbopßñ.ft.. | 

It is yy obſervable, that phite is much brighter, as it is 
produced by a great Quantity of Rays; and the leſs Rays 
Black has, by ſo much the obſcurer it is. h 

Red is the medium Colour between theſe two Extremes ; 
becauſe it contains as much Force of the one as the other: 
But Yellaw contains more of the J/hite, and Blue more of 
the Black. a 

Green is a Compound of Nilo and Blue; for if a Piece of 
blue Glaſs be laid upon a Piece of yellow Glaſs, and fo placed 
between the Eye and the Object, whatſoever it is that is 
ſeen through them, will appear green, 7 

But other Colours are not ſo inclinable to unite as Blue and 
Yellow ; and for this a good Reaſon may be given, becauſe 
the Parts of all other ſuch like Mixtures are different in Pro- 
portion; and while there is any one Colour predominant, 
there can be ho Union, 

Father Niccron ſays, That Red is produced by an equal 
Interruption arid Continuatiog of Rays ; as if we ſuppoſed 
three continued Rays, and three Points of the Obje& which 
were dark: And this Suppoſition might give us to believe, 
that all Calurs were compoſed of White and Black, that is to 
ſay, of certain Proportions of Light and Darkneſs : and no- 
thing that is Yellow is _ diſtant from ¶ bite and Red, as 
Blue is from Red and Black. But the following Table may 
better explain the Difference of theſe, _ 


Red 
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u Ne Red is com- 1 is ſo abſolutely vague and fluctuating, but has ſtill a Body 
W ſed of equal = Black r00 adheres to; tho that Body may be various, f. x. Earth, g 
f White has arts of I bite Angles or in our common Plants; ie, as in Rock Plants 5 Water 
' 100 Ray 7 and Blact ; or Points of as in Sea Plants; Air, as in ſome — All bo 
of Light. of $0 Rays and | Darkneſs, As to thoſe few Plants that appear to float'with the Wa. 
* 50 Points. Gs "ry ter, their Manner of Growth is ſomewhat 'andmaloys . 


Rays, and 25 Points, and 25 
P oints Rays. 
Green the Me- 
dium of Blue 

135 1 and Yellow. 
Sanforius will have all Colours to proceed from Shade and 
Temperanq; and produces an Experiment to prove that 
White and Black are each of them compoſed of tranſparent 
Globes 3 and that thoſe which give us the J/hite are void and 
and thoſe which produce the Black, he thinks, are 

full of Matter. | 


* oi * 


The White containing only Air, gives no Shade; but the 


Black gives Shade; for Air, and ſuch like ſubtil Bodies, make 
no Refraction. | | | . 
No, if we ſuppoſe all bright Colours to be compoſed of 
ſpherical Particles, then we may reaſonably imagine, that 
the brighteſt Sorts of them do conſiſt of ſmaller Globes than 
thoſe do that are more faint; becauſe, as Sanctorius ſays, we 
know that in all tranſparent Bodies in this Form, every ſingle 
Globe will ſend at leaſt one fingle Ray to the Eye; and by 
ſs many the more there are of thoſe Rays, by ſo much the 
more ſuch Colours come nearer to Light itſelf, which as theſe 
Parts are more ſubtil and refined, is the more dazzling. + 
And in like manner the darker Colours, by how much the 
more they are compoſed either of more triangular Parts, or 
as the Parts that compoſe them tend towards the laſt con- 
ceivable Point of Magnitude, by ſo much they become more 
ſenſibly obſcure. Ub 
It may be farther obſerved, that Heat and Cold do neceſ- 
farily reſult from Light and Darkneſs; the more moderate 
Points of which are Yellow and Blue, which together produce 
Green ; and that ſeems to be the moſt prevailing Colour of the 
Earth. | | 
It - is alſo remarkable, that in the growing of Plants, the 
ſame Plants do, from.. time to time, alter and change their 
Colours, as the Veſſels which are in thoſe Shoots grow larger: 
The Leaves are of a faint Yelow when they are in their 
ſmaller State; but they become of a bright Green, or ſome- 
times Red, when they are in their middle State; but when 
their Veſſels are enlarged to their full Growth, they become 
of a dark Green, and then change to a Feuillemort Colour 
towards Autumn, from the ripening of their Juices z from 
thence to Putrefaction, which reſolves itſelf again into Earth, 
its firſt Principle. | 211 * 


VASCULIFEROUS PLANTS, are ſuch whoſe Seeds 
are contained in Veſſels which are ſometimes divided into 
Cells ; and theſe have always a monopetalous Flower, either 
uniform or'difform, | * 5] 


VASE, is ſometimes us'd for Cahx. 


VASES: A Vaſe is a Sort of a Flower-Pot ſet in a Gar- 
den. . . 3 | , 


VEGETABLE, a Term applyed to all Plants, confider- 
ed as capable of Growth, i. e. to all natural Bodies which 
have Parts organically formed for Generation and Accretion, 
but not for Senſation. + | | 

M. Boerhadve defines a Vegetable to be a Body generated of 
the Earth, to which it adher6s, and is connected by Parts 
called Roots, through which it receives the Matter of its 
1 and Increaſe, and conſiſts of Juices and Veſ- 

els, ſenſibly diſtinct from each other: Or a Vegetable is an 
* Body compoſed of Veſſels and Juices, every where 
diſtinguiſhable from each other, to which Roots grow, or 
Parts, by Which it adheres to ſome other Body, from which it 
derives the Matter of its Life and Growth. |, 

This Definition of a Vegetable is very ſcientific, and furni- 
ſhes us with a juſt and adequate Idea of it; for by its con- 
ſiſting of Veſſels and Juices, it is diſtinguiſhed from a F]; 
and by its adhering to anothet Body, and deriving its Nou- 
riſhment therefrom, it is diſtinguiſhed from an Auimal. 
Hee defines a Vegetable an Organical Body, becauſe it con- 

ſiſts of different Parts, which jointly concur to the Exerciſe 

of the ſame Function. 
- The Definition of its adhering by ſome of its Parts to a- 
nother Body, is very proper; for we know of no Plant that 


| Monſieur To 


urnefort has ſhewn, That all Plants do not ar; 
ſtrictly from Seeds z but that ſome,' inſtead of boob 
_ or let fall a. little Drop of Juice, which ſinking in the 
Water, by its Gravity reaches the Bottom, of ſome Rock, 
c. in its Way, to which it ſticks, ſtrikes Root, and ſhoot, 
into Branches: Such is the Origin of Coral. 
To which may be added, That a Root of a Plant ma 
have any Situation at Pleaſure with reſpe& to the Body hind 
of ; nor needs it be either loweſt or | higheſt, &c. Accord. 
ingly, in Coral, Maſſes, Fungus s, &c. the Root is frequent- 
ly uppermoſt, and its Growth downwards. : 10 


' VEGETABLES are natural Bodies, 
nically formed, but without Senſation, 


VEGETABLE STATICKS; ſignifies the Weight, ot 


* 


having — 


N and the Motion of the Juices in vegetable Bo- 


es. 4 of | 

It will not, I hope, be thought improper to ſet down that 
curious Account of a Book (intitled Vegetable Stutichs, being 
an Eſſay towards a Natural Hiſtory of Vegetation, by Stephen 
Hales, D. D. and F. R. S.) which was drawn up by Dr. De- 
ſaguliers, and publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, 
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lince it will not only give the Reader an Idea of the — 
curious Experiments which are contained in that Book; bur 


alſo give him a much clearer Notion of the Buſineß of Ve- 
getation than can be found in any Books yet extant. 


the G 
abſtract Mathematicks, but has alſo taught us, by his own 
Practice, how to make and judge of Experiments and Ob- 
ſervations with the utmoſt Accuracy: And as he avoided 
making Hypotheſes, he was ſo cautious as to deliver only by 
way of Queries ſeveral Truths which he was convinced of, 
becauſe he wanted a ſufficient Number of Experiments to 
make them as evident as thoſe others, whereby he has ſo far 
— and advanced natural Knowledge. 3 

- The Reverend Dr. Hales has followed his Steps, aſſerting 
nothing but what is evidently deduced from thoſe Experi- 

ments, which he has carefully made, and faithfully related ; 
giving an exact Account of the Weights, Meaſures, Powers 

and Velocities, and other Circumſtances of the Things he 

obſerved ; with fo plain a Deſcription of his Apparatus, and 

manner of making every Experiment and Obſervation, that 

as his Conſequences are juſtly and eaſily drawn, fo his Pre- 

miſes or Facts may be judged of by any body that will be at 

Pains to make the Experiments; which are moſt of them 

very eaſy and ſimple. | 


The incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton has not only morpen | 
eometrician's Work, by his wonderful Diſcoveries in | 


His Account of every thing is written in ſuch an intelli- M 


gible Manner, that the inquiſitive Reader is capable of un- 


derſtanding it without being puzzled with perplexed Calcula- 4 


tions and complex Experiments, which Authors have ſome- 


times contrived, in order to be admired for thoſe Things 


which they themſelves found out, either by mere Chance, 


or with very little Labour : He has illuſtrated, and put paſt 4 


all Doubt, ſeveral Truths mentioned in Sir Ijaac Newton's 2 


Queries; which tho* believed by ſome of our eminent Philo- 3 


ſophers, were called in Queſtion by others of an inferior | 
Claſs, who were not acquainted with thoſe Facts and Ex- 
upon which Sir 1ſaac Newton had built thoſe W 


periments 
Queries. 


An AbſtraRt of each Head is as follows. 


J. Experimente, Hetuing 
and per ſpir d by Plants and Trees, 


1 975 | 
Fhe Author having covered, with Mill'd Lead, a Garden- 
Pot, in which a Sun-flower was growing, fo as to leave only 
one Paſſage for Air to communicate, and another to pour in 
Water to water the Plant, made ſeveral curious Experiments 


upon it- | | 
1. That the Plants which weighed about 3 Pounds, per- 
ſpired about 39 Ounces in a 12 Hours Day, in the Month of 
Fuly'172.4. but in a warm Night it perſpired only 3 Ounces, 
and nothing in a cold Night; nay ſometimes it gained weight 
by imbibing Dew, 

2. That as the Area of the Surface of the Leaves Was 
equal to 5616 ſquare Inches; and the Area of the Roots only 
to 2286 ſquare Inches, the Water or Moiſture imbib'd by the 


Roots to ſupply the Perſpiration at the Leaves, 8 
er 


the Quantity of Moiſlure imbib'd 8 


Proportion to their reſpective 
and yet continue in an healthy State. 


proves 
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faſter in the Roots than through the Leayes, in the Propor- 
tion of 5 to n. But in the Stem, whoſe tranſperſe Sektion 
vas one ſquare Inch, faſter than in the Leaves, in the Pro- 
CCC 0 OY 

3. That by comparing his Experiments made on this and 
other Sun and Plants with Dr. Keit's Experiments 


mention'd in the Medicina” Statica Britannica, it is evident, 


that a Man (Surface for Surface) perſpires more than a Plant, 


in the Proportion of 3 4 to 1. That the Quantity of the 
Food of -a Man is to the Food: of a Plant nearly WP 2; 
but Bulk for Bulk, the Plant imbibes into its Veſſels. 17 
times more Fluid than the Quantity of the Chyle which en- 


ters into a Man's Veſſels; and that becauſe, as the Sap to 
Plants is leſs:nutritive than Chyle to Man, it muſt be more 


in Quantity: To ſuck in the more Sap, 'a Plant has a very 


great Surface, and thereby (Perſpiration promoting its im- 


bing of the Sap) perſpires * more than a Man, in 
i Weights. ee u 
4. That a Man or Plant may perſpire different Quantities, 


A Man 2 in 24 Hours from 1 Pound and an 
half to three Pounds; and 'a Plant, which at one time per- 
ſpired but 26 Ounces, may, without being leſs healthy, per- 
ſpire 28 Ounces in the ſame time. 6, 
Dr. Hales obſerv'd, That, in order to ſupply the Evapo- 


poration. in the Leaves of a Vine, the Sap rofe 180 Inches 
in 12 Hours, | ſuppoſe the Sap to riſe as denſe as Water; but 
if it tiſes in a Steam, which muſt at leaſt be ten times rarer 
than Water, then the Veloeity of the Sap will be ten times 


greater, and conſequently riſe at the rate of 125 Inches in 
N. B. That the Heat of the Sun fhould'rarefy the Moiſture 
of the Earth to that Degree, or a great deal more, to drive it 


into the Roots of Plants, is very probable from ſome Obſerva- . 


tions made by Hr. H. Beighton and Dr. Deſaguliers upon the 
Engine to raiſe Mater by Fire; whereby it appears that the 


Steam or Vapour of boiling Water is rarer than the Water from 


which- it was produced above 13,000 times, when its Elaſticity 
is equal to that of common Air. OA); 


Tunis curious Experimenter, by his Obſervations'on twelve 


Ever-greens, found, that they perſpire much leſs than other 
Plants, and compares them to the exanguous Tribe of Ani- 
mals; which as they perſpire little, ſo they live the whole 


Winter without Food, He likewiſe obſerved, ' what ' Part 
of an Inch in Thickneſs is perſpired by a Man, and by ſeve- 
ral Plants: By a:Man in 24 Hours 35 Part of an Inch; and 
by the following Plants, viz. the Vine, the Sun-fower, the 


Cabbage, the: A, the Lemon-tree, r 155 455 457 
Part of an Inch in 12 Hours. 0 | | 


That when the perſpiring Surface is diminiſhed by taking 


away the Leaves, the Power of imbibing is Iikewiſe dimi- 


niſhed ; for the ſame which, with the Leaves on, imbibed 
30 Ounces in 12 Hours, without the Leaves, imbibed only 
1 Ounce. {reg F 
That Fruit will imbibe through the Stem, in Proportion 
to its Surface, he tried in an Apple, which imbibed as much 
2s two Leaves equal to it in Subſtance, - © 
That as the Leaves draw Nouriſhment to the Bloſſoms 
and Fruit, ſo they grow large firſt in thoſe Places where the 


Bloſſoms are. - 


That Hops in the Middle of an Hop-ground thrive beſt, 
becauſe they 1 

That by gooo Flop -Vines growing on one Acre of Ground, 
Hours Day; 


imbibe and perſpire leaſt. 


220 Gallons of Water are imbibed in a 12 Hou 
which Quantity of Water is equal to a Depth of +5; Part 
of an Inch ſpread on the ſame Surface. BY 


That Fire-blaſts (as the Gardeners call them) may be oc- 


caſioned by ſolar. Rays reflected from, or condenſed by Clouds, 
or even collected by Means of the denſe Steams, which ariſe _ 


moſt plentifully in the Middle of the Hop- ground. 
That the perſpiring Matter of Trees is not protruded by 
the Power of the Veſſels, but exhaled by Heat; which he 
by ſeveral curious Experimentes. 
He made Trees imbibe Spirit of Wine, and other Li- 
quors impregnated with Aromaticks, "which gave a Smell 
and Taſte to the Stalk, Leaves and Wood, but could not 
penetrate ta the Fruſt, by reaſon of the Fineneſs of the Ca- 
pillary Sap - veſſels near the Fruit, which affimilated to their 
own Su ce the high- taſted and perfum'd Liquors. Spirits 
kill'd the Trees, as far as they were imbibed, but ſcented 
rh 00rmndgt ts rape Yo 
Hereceiy'd in 'ptoper Veſſels the Matter perſpir'd from 


rees, hich is a taſteleſs Water, but corrupts and ſtinks 


ſooner than common Water. 


le weigh'dithree Cubick Feet of the ſame ſort of (Brick) 


Earth, taken from the Surface of the Earth downwards, in 


mometers, the Stems of which were of differen 


— . CT 


—ͤ— . — *** 


July. 1724, the lighteſt of which was about twice the ſpeci- 
Eres G A of Water: Then M ee to dry, found⸗ 
2 Loſs of Weight, how much Water they contain'd ; 
the greateſt Quantity exhaled from a Cubick Foot being 10 
Pounds, and the leaſt 6 Pounds 11 "Ounces, Averdupois 


- Weight. | | 
- In order to find the Heat of the external Air in Green- 
; houſes and Stoves ; as alſo the Degrees of Heat at ſeveral 
Depths of the, Earth, and in Hot-beds, he provided fix Ther- 
t ; t Lengths, 
but adjuſted in their mark'd Degrees; ſo that they began at 
their freezing Point, and ended at 9o Degrees, where the 
Heat was equal to warm Water, that may be borne by the 
Hand, without ftirring it about, which is the middle Point 
between Freezing and the Heat of boiling. | 
By theſe, Thermometers, he obſerved the Degrees of Heat, 
in ſeyeral Caſes, to be as follows : Of the Blood = 64. Of 


the Human Body =54. Milk from the Cow, and Heat fit to 


batch Eggs,=55. Urine==58. Temperate Air=18, Greate/t 


Heat of Sun bine in the Tear 1724274; and in the Year 
1727 at 76. The Common Heat of the Noon-Sun in July 
| 51. Air in the Shade at the ſame time=38. The Heat in 

y or June, ſitig for Plants=from 17 to 30 Degrees. Au- 
tumnal Heat from 10 to 20. Hot-bed too hot for Plants, 
and about the Heat of Blood in Feuers, 5. . Due Heat of a 

Hot-bed==56. Heat under a Glaſs at the ſame time=34 ; and 

in the open Air g/. 14 | | 
He obſerved the Air to be cooler than the Earth out of 

the Sun, but hotter in Sun-ſhine; and that as ſoon as the 

Sun is ſo far decreaſed, as no longer to givea briſk Agitation 


to (or turn into Steam) the Moiſture of the Earth, the 
Leaves of the Plants fall of, 


II, Experiments to find the Force with which Trees imbibe 
' Moiſture. | 


This Author contrived an Aqueo-mercurial Gage, in order 
to make a juſt Eſtimate of the Force with which the Moi- 
ſture is drawn up by Plants and Trees. I | 

He took a Glaſs Tube of an Inch diameter, and about 

eight Inches long; into one End of which he cemented a 
ſmaller Tube of about one-fourth of an Inch diameter, and 
eighteen Inches long; into the other End he ſucceſſively ce- 
mented a Root, or Branch, or Stem of a Tree or Plant, 
whoſe imbibing Force he wanted to find out: which he did 
in the following Manner; vix. 
He turned the ſmall end of the Gage upwards, and hav- 
ing poured Water into it, down upon the Wood cemented 
in,. he ſtopped.the Orifice with his Finger ; then turning the 
little End downward again, he placed it into a Veſlel of 
Mercury, before he took off his Finger: Which when he 
had done, he made his Obſervations. Ween rar” 

For as the Plant imbibed the Water, the Mercury roſe 
up in the ſmall Tube, following the Water, and ſhewing, 
by its Height, the Force of imbibing ; and for every Inch 
that the Mercury roſe, Water would have riſen 13 Inches, 
as it is ſo much lighter ſpecifically than Mercury. 
With this Gage he made Experiments upon Roots and 
Branches in an erect, Branches in an inverted Situation; 
large ones as well as ſmall, even to Sprigs of Plants and 
Fruits, and found that all of them imbibed the Water, ſo 
3 to 79 the Mercury in the ſmall Tube, but to different 

eigats. PEA 5 
he Mercury was rais d the quickeſt, and to the greateſt 
Height, viz. twelve Inches in ſeven Minutes by a Nonpareil 
Branch, two Feet high, with twenty Apples, and ſeveral 
lateral Branches, 'whoſ: tranſverſe Section was five-eighths 
of an Inch diameter. | 1 
It is to be obſerved, that the Mercury roſe higheſt in a 
warm Sun; but the whole Force of imbibing was much 
greater than the Mercury ſhould ſhew ; becauſe ſeveral Bub- 
bles of Air came out of the Section of the Branch as the 
Water went up, which happened moſt in large. Branches, 
which raiſed the Mercury but to a ſmall Height; but 
Branches ſtripp'd of their Leaves, hardly raiſed it all. | 

He alſo made Peaſe imbibe Water under the Preſſure of 
great Weights, and found that Pegſe, when ſwell'd, ſuſ- 
tain'd a Weight equal to 1600 Pounds, by their Force of 
imbibing and growing. W N eter | | 
The Tarr of imbibing, he ſhews to be owing to the at- 
traQtive Power of the Particles of which Plants are made 
up; all Kinds of Wood (even Cork) when their Particles 
are well ſoak'd, being heavier than Water. 3 
Ni. B. It is very difficult to ſoak Cork ſo thoroughly as ty 
make it beavier than Water': but it was found to be true, in a 
Tube where a Cork had. been ſeal'd 7 with Water for four 
Tears, fo as te be moveable in the ſaid Water, © 

7 K III. Expe- 
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I. Eine ine ewig the Force of the Riſe if the Sap in 
the Fine in the la Seaſon. 7 ves e * | 


The faid Author, by a very curious Contrivance of Glaſs 
Tubes, ſcrew'd and cemented at the Top of one another, 
and altogether fixed to the Stem of a Vine, obſery'd, that 
in the bleeding Seaſon, viz. in March and April, the Sap 
will rife into the Tubes, by the Force of the Roots and 
Stem, to very great Heights, even above the "Top of the 
Vine, as it Jia up to the Top of. a Tube twenty-live Feet 
high, in two Hours, and run out at the ſaid Tube, though 


* 


ſeven Feet above the Top of the Vine: but the Force Was 


ſuch, that the Mercury, in a Gage (in other Experiments) 
was pufh'd up 32 * Inches high, which was equivalent to 
above 43 Feet of Water. - a Colada 

This is a much greater Force than the Blood is impelled 
with in Animals : which laft Force he 5 % in the rural 
Artery of an Horſe, of a Dog, and of a Deer ; for i 

d them down alive upon their Backs, and fix d a Gla 
Tube to the Crural Artery opened, he found that in the 
Horſe the Blood aroſe above eight Feet, in the Dog about 
ſeven Feet, and in the r not quite ſix: And theſe 
Heights are five, ſeven, and eight times leſs than the Height 
to which the Sap is raiſed by the Vine. - | * 

The Sap riſes all Night, but moſt in the Morning of a 
warm Day; but in very hot Weather it ceaſes to riſe about 
ten in the Morning, and then begins to riſe again about 
three or four in the Afternoon; and, during the great Heat, 
Bubbles of Air drawn in by the Roots, come up the Tube 
rom the Section of the Stem, the Sap in the Tube ſinking 

and riſing as the Weather is cloudy or clear, like the Liquor 
in a Thermometer. 
That the Force was not only in the Root, but in the Stem 
and Branches, appear'd by ſeveral 25 One of 
which was, That a Vine at forty-four Feet four Inches in 
Diſtance from the Root, puſh'd up Sap with the Force of a 
Column of thirty Feet eleyen Inches of Water. 

He alſo ſhews, by a nice Experiment, that the Sap does 
not come indifferendly through all the Tuterflices of the Wood, 
but is confined to its proper Veſſels. | 

The Fibres of Capillary Tubes, out of the bleeding Sea- 
ſon, cannot protrude the Sap beyond their Orifices in the 
Section of the Stem: but aſſiſted by the Perſpiration of the 
Leaves, the Sap will riſe in that very Branch; which will 
imbibe Water, if it was cut off, atid a Tube applied to it, 
with Water pour'd in; nay, it would alſo imbibe Water at 
the ſmall End. 5 


IV. Experiments ſhewing the ready lateral Motion of. the 
Sap, and conſequently the lateral Communication of the Sap- 
weſſebs ; "the free Paſſage of it from the ſmall Branches towards 
the Stem, as well as frem the Stem to the Branches ; with an 
Account of ſome Experiments relating to the Circulation and 
Non-circulation of the Sap. 


The Analogy there is, in many reſpects, between Plants 
and Animals, given Occaſion to ſeveral ingenious Per- 
ſons to imagine, that the Sap muſt circulate in Plants, as 
the Blood does in Animals: and being fond of this new Hy- 
potheſis, they have contented themſelves with a few Expe- 
Timents that ſeem to confirm the Notion ; and inſtead of 
making a fufficient Number of Experiments and Obſervati- 
ons, and, comparing them impartially, they have ſupply'd 
the reſt by N and endeavour d to ſupport their Hy- 
potheſis by other new Suppoſitions. | 

It is upon this Account they haye ſuppoſed particular Veſ- 
ſels (like Arteries) to carry up the Sap from the Roots to the 
Extremities or Leaves; and others (like Veins) to bring down 
the Sap back again to the Roots, im uns the former to 
come down between the Batk and the Wood: But they did 
not confider, that a Plant is very differently nouriſhed from 
an Animal, and therefore requires a very different Mecha- 
niſm and Structure for its Growth and Support. 

he reverend Dr. Hales has diſproved: the above - mention- 


ed Opinion, by feveral Experiments and Obſervations; the 


chief of which are theſe that follow : 


2 4 


I., Having cut a long Notch in a growing Branch which 
had Leaves un, he obſerved that the Notch was moiſt at the 
Bottom towards the Root * not at the Top. 


2. He made the ſame Experiment with another Branch ſet 
in Water, which imbibed the Liquor at a tranſverſe Section 
below'the 8 5 4 Ge Noth as before. 

3. He obſerved, that in the Spring the Sap riſes plentifull 
between the Bark and the Wood, and chat chien ki Wks 
and that if a Ringlet of Bark be taken off all round in bleed- 
Ing N the Bleeding abates moſt in the upper Part of the 

C CE, f ä 5 | WY ; 


by the 
pleotidully at the ſmall End; Alſo by a Tree which thro! 


ſame Ca a d Ferſpiration of the:Leaves, ſhewn 
he Branch of an tree, which, drew up » Moiſtore 


tho” its oot was taken out of the Gro receiving ir. 
Nouriſhment only from two other Trees 0 aning 2 
arched, and from which it was ſuſpended ; and lik#wiſe by a 
Bough, with two Branches cut off ſrom a Tree 4 ofit Branch 
of which out of the Water, preſerved its Verdure, ahd re- 
ceived its Ne at: y Branch immeft'd in 
Water, whilſt ano 0 ſame without th 
Heb, imme fel, witherec. "wy | — 

By another Experiment, he proved chiefly, that there is 2 · 
lateral Motion of the Sap through Veſſels, whereby = 
longitudinal Capillary Fibres communicate with ane another, 
vi: 6 gi... i * 39 4+: 
le cut fourlong Notches, one above another (but 
ing towards the ſeveral Cardinal Points) in a pretty large 
Branch, whoſe Section, ſome Inches below the faid Notohe. 
was unmers'd in Water; and found, that by the Attraction 
of the Fibres, and Perſpiration of the Leaves, the Moiftute 
roſe orgy #7 5 22 that _— the 
greateſt part (if not all) the longitudinal Fibres, was eſtroy- 
ed by thoſe deep Notches. | | 4 
that 


e lateral Motion may alſo be deduce from i 
at Branches will grow out of Roots, and thrive vety well , 
and that Elders, Sallows, Willmus, Briers, and Vines will grow 
b putting either End of a Stem or Branch into the 
round. 

He obſerves, that there is indeed an alternate receding 
8 Motion of the Sap, which recedes when — 
Weather and Rain ſucceeds hot Sun - ſhine, the Trees then 
imbibing the Rains and Dews which fall upon the Leaves; 
but, upon the Return of the hot Weather, the Perſpiration 
is renewed, and the Sap riſes again. £50 

This is ſufficient to account 22 and the N 
tree dear ©n a gilded Tincture below the gilded i ted 
Bud 3 which has been given as an Inſtance of the Circulation 
of the Sap ; but the lex grafted on the Engliſh Oak, as it 
keeps (whilſt the Oat ſheds] its Leaves in Winter, ſhews that 


9 : 


the Sap does not circulate, 


v. Experiments whereby to prove, that a great | Quantity 
Air is inſpired by Plants, 8 X = Da CON 0 of 


He makes it appear on this Head, that Plants imbibe a 
10 deal of Air, not only that which comes up with the dap 
om the Earth, (the Earth containing Air both in an ela- 
ſtick and in a fixed State) but alſo take it in thro* the old 
Eyes and Bark, | eſpecially at Night, when the Plants are in 
an imbibing State. FRY» 75 LT 
The Experiments whereby he proves the faid Aſſertion, 
are hs wig theſe ; 6 he, 1 
I. An open, empty Glaſs Tube ſet upright, had an- 
Branch .cemented in its upper end, the — end 22 
2 ef Nb which the Air went up into the 
ranch out of the Tube, as appeare riſing of t 
ter into the Tube. W 8445 1 
2. A Cylinder of Birch about à of an Inch diameter, with 
the Bark on, cemented in the Middle to the Top of the Al- 
pump Rogoirer, ſo as to fill up the Hole at the Top of the 
ſaid Receiver upon the plate of the Air- pump; then, in 
working the Pump, Air came out at the Bottom of the ſaid 
Cylinder (bubbling up through the Water in the Veſſel) 
whether erect or inverted, cemented claſe on the Top-ſection 
or not, and whether the old Eyes in the Sides were cemented 
up, or left bare, the Bark itſelf being pervious to the Air; 
but then it took in leſs Air than When Lal Seer 
Section were open. | be 95 1 | 
3. When Water | {poured into a eylindrick Glaß fixed 
over the Receiver) covered that Part of the Wood which was 
N no Air came thro' the Bottom ; and 
when the Water was taken away from covering the u 
Part of the Wood, the Air Bt er come in ugh the 
170 till the Top of the Cylinder of Wood had its Bark 
We ied, ; a tr. | lg tl 
4. He obſerves, with Dr. Grew, that the Mouths of the 
Air-veſſels are viſible in the Leaves of Pines; and in the 
Trunks of ſeveral Plants, with a Microſcope; and in font 
even without a Glass. | W7 Cr 12. 577 
In making Experimens upon youn 


Shoots, as 'their 


5. 
Veſſels are full of Sap, he did not find hs the Air paſſed 
into or through them, (the Air in them, probably, being be- 
come fixed); but it came in ſreely at the Roots, applyed 
+ ow Air-pump in the ſame Manner as in the Piece of 
Iren. } * 75 2 | : * 
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VI. f Opt 
Rover til Dy. Stepten Hales, by 4 great Pariety of Chymicy- 


flatical Experiments, which ſbetu in how great a Proportion 


rlaftrek Bratr, when, in the Dilution of theſe 


it is diſengaged from them. 


* 


The excellent Mr. Boyle, among his many Diſcoveries, 


found that Air was producible from Yegetables, by putting 
Grapes,, Plums, Gooſeberries, Cherries, Peaſe, and ſeveral 
other Sprts of (Grain, imo exhauſted and unexhauſted Re- 
ceivers,, where they continued: feveral Days, emitti | 

Quantities of Air. But Mr. Beyle did not ſhew the Way to 
know efcactly, how much Air a certain Quantity of vugetable 


pin 7 1 homge ts tha he Ai, he 


Air is wrought into the Compoſition of animal, .y le, and © th 
mineral Been; and withal, readily Fein As 
s 


_ 
n _— 1 * 177 t 


ek 4 od Mie nei ANA 10 3nÞ — & 
den, Bs, wan gradually -removed from chr Fire; and, 
ar when dool engyug Wn + ys into anecher Room, wher 
** there was nb Fire. When, all was thoroeghly cold, ei- 


cr the 10 owl Dar, or ſometimes. theeg-or four Days 

= after I marked che Surface vf che Water y, where it then 
flood. * urface uf che Water was below xk, then 

* the enipty py e — and % ſhewed how much Air 
generated, or.y om a fixed to an elaſtick State 

a che Aion of Ye Fire in Diſtillation : But if ”, — 
«© Surface of the Water, was above z, the Space between z 
Sand , which was filled with Water, ſhew'd t Quan- 
<© tity of Air which had been abſorbed in the Operation, i. e. 
was chaaged from à repelfing claſtick, to a fixed State, by 
<< the ſtrong Attraction of other Particles, which I therefore 
e call abforving, . | 


dubſtande will produce. f | __— ns ould menkere the Quantity of this new- ge- 
The incomparable Sir t Newtor, (Query 31 of his * nerated Air, I ſeparated the 8. beat bete Ken. 
(pticks} obſerves, ** That true rermmnnent Air ariſes by << and putrigg 4 Cork into the ſmall End of dhe Bblt-head, 


Fermentation or Meat, from 'thafe Bodics which the Chy- 
« mi * whoſe Particles adhere by a ſtrong Attrac- 


as 2 — are mot therefore ſeparated 


« Fermentation, JN 7 * 
fork oe another with the 


6 ſe Particles 
together, which, apen Oontact, were ' moſt ſtrongly u- 


« nited. And (Query 80.) denſe Bodies, by Permentation,: 
« rarefy into ſeveral Sorts f Air; and "this Air, by Fer- 


« Bodies. | 


and ſome of his own Experiments, concluded, that there 
nuſt be Air not only in an <laftick;" but in a fixed State, 
in Vegetables and other Subſtances,” and therefore that the 
Air-pump would not be ſufficient to get all the Air out 
Bodies: For which Reaſon, he contrived Ways of getti 
the Air out of ſeveral Subſtances, by Fire (diſtilling chem 
and Fermentation, and made uſe of a very ingenious, but 
imple and certain Method, of meaſuring the A 
Air generated from (or abſorbed by) the ſeveral Kinds of 
Bodies, upon which he made Experiments 
The Deſcription of his Hydroſtatical Gages, and the 
Manner of his making his Experiments, not being to be 
gven better and ſhorter than in his own Words, is as fol- 
lows : | | 

In order to make an Eſtimate of the __—_ of Air, 
« which aroſe from any Body oy Diſtillation or Fuſion, I 
« firſt put the Matter, which IT intended to diſtil, into a 
mall Retort 1 (Fig. 4.) and then at g oemented faſt to it 
« SD Glaſs Veſſel @ ö, which was very capacious at ö, with 
« Hole in the Bottom. = 28 a 
« T bound a Bladder over the Cement, which was made 
« of Tobacco-pipe Clay and Bean Flower, well mixed with 
«* ſome Hair, tying, over all, four ſmall.Sticks, which ſery'd 
* as Splinters to ſtrengthen the Joint; Sometimes inſtead 
« of the Glaſs Veſſel ab, I made uſe of a large Bolt-head, 
« which had a found Hole cut, with 2 red-hot Iron Ring 
at the ee of it, thro” which Hole was, put one Leg 
« of an inverted Syphon, which reached up as far as g. 
Matters being thus prepared, holding the Retaxt uppermoſt, 
J immerſed the Bolt-head into a e Veſſel of Water, 
« tba, the Top of the Bolt-bead ; As the, Water ruſhed in 
« ut the Bottom of che Bolt- head, the Air was driven out 
* through the Syphon : when the Bolt-head was full of 
„Water to z, then I cloſed the outward Orifice of the 
Y yn with the End of my Finger, and, at che fame 
« Time drew the other Leg of it out of the Bolt-head,. by 


« which Means the Water continued up to z, and could 


«hot ſubſide. Then I placed under the Bolt-head, while it 
vas in the Water, the Veſſel xx Which done, I lifted the 


Veſſel x x, with the Bolt- head in it, out of the Water, and 


tied a waxed Thread at a, to mark the Height of the Water, 
and then approach'd theRetort gradually to the Fire, taking 
care to ſkreen the hole Bolt- head from the Heat of the Fire. 

„The Deſcent of the Water on the Bolt- head, ſhewed 
* the Sums of the Expanſion of the Air in the Retort, and 
of the Matter which was diſtilling: The Expanſion of 


che Air alone, when the lower Part of the Retort was 
© beginning to be red-hot, was, at a Medium, nearly equal 


to the' Capacity of the Retort, ſo that it then took up a 


double Space, and in a white and almoſt melting Heat, 


the Air took up 2 triple Space, or ſomething more; for 
* Which Reaſon, the leaſt Retorts are lw for theſe Expe- 
© ritherits, © The Expanſion of the diſtilling Bodies was 
2 ſometimes very little, and ſometimes many times greater 
than "that of the Air in the Retort, according to their 


© different Nature: 
When the Matter was ſufficiently diſtilled, the Re- 


rarched without 


« preateſt repulſive Poree, and being moſt l iffcuſtly brought 


mentation, and ſometimes without it, returns into dene 
The Reverend Dr. Hales, from the Conſideration of this 


8 of the 


c 


« ine it, 10 por Þ, * ·ð¶ᷓr to.z; Then, from 
(in whic a known Quantity of 
eight) I pour'd in Water to. 1 the 
ater which was wanting, upon beighing 


* in, was equal to the Bulk of the new- 
generated Air. I choſe to meaſure the Quantities of Air, 


„and the Matter from whence it aroſe, hy one tommon 
% Meafure of 2 Inches, eſtimated from the tpecifick 


«© Gravitits of the ſeveral Subſtances, that thereby the Pro- 
« partion of ohe to the other might be the more readily 
en 4 [ N A j 4 


I made Uf of the following Means to 'meXure the 
great Quantities of Air, which were either raſſed and ge- 
«© nerated, or abſorbed by the Fermentation ariſing from 
e the Mixture of Variety of ſolid and fluid Subſtances, 
* whereby T could cafily.eftimate the ſurpriſing Effects of 


l 


Fermentation on the Air; viz. I put into the Bolt-head 


« > (Fg. 55 the Ingredients, and then run the long Neck 
K-head into the deep cylindrical Glaſs a y - 

and inclined the inverted Glaſs a y and Bolt head almoſt 
horizontally in a large Veſſel of Water, that the Water 


« might run into the Glaſs ay: When it was almoſt up 


« toa, the Top of the Bolt-head, I then immerſed the 
Bottom of the Bolt-head, and lower Part y of the cylindri- 
cal Glaſs under Water, railing at the ſame Time the End 
« uppermoſt. Then, before I took them out of the Wa- 
ter, I ſet the Bolt- head, and lower Part of the cylindrical 
Glaſs a y, into the Earthen Veſſel x x, full of Water; 
and having lifted all out of the great Veſſel of Water, 1 


% marked the Surface æ of the Water in the Glaſs a y. 


If che Ingredients in the Bolt- head, upon fermenting, 
generatod Air, then the Water would fall from z to y, 
and the empty Space z y was equal to the Bulk of the 
„% Quantity of Air generated: But if the Ingretlients, upon 
„Fermentation, did abforb or fix the active Particles of 
4 Air, then the Surface of the Water would aſcend from z 
to n: and the Space z n, which was fillet with Water, 
„ was equal to the Bulk of Air which was abſorbed by the 
'* Ingredients, or by the Fume arifing from them, When 
<< the Quantities of Ether, either generated or abforbetl, 
<< were very great, chen I made uſe of large chymical Re- 
s ceivers, infteatl of the Glaſs a5 But if theſe Quantities 
were very ſimall, then, inſtead of the Bolt-head, and deep 
„ cylindrical Glaſs 8 uſed a ſmall cylindrical Glafs, or 
* a common Beer Glaſs inverted, and placed under it a 
„ Phial or Jelly Glaſs, taking Care that the Water did not 


come at the Ingredients'in chem; which was eaſily pre- 
s vented-by drawing the Water up under the inverted Glaſs 


<< to what Height I pleaſed, by Means of a Syphon, 
I meaſured the Bulk of the Spaces z , or z u, by 
pouring in a known Quangity of Water, as in the fore- 
ing Experiment, and making an Allowance for the 
Bulk of the Neck of the Bolt-head within the Space zy.“ 
By theſe Experiments that the ingenious Author made 
upon ſeveral Subſtances, it appeared, that ſome by Diſtilla- 
tion, and ſome by Fermentation, would generate Air, o- 
thers would abſorb it; and ſqme again would abſorb Air at 
one time, and generate it at another; and oftentimes, that 
more Air was generated by Fermentation than by Fire. 1 
- have made a TABLE, the better to demonſtrate what the 
Effects were, which I ſhall inſert in the ſueceeding Page, 
that the Reader may have it beſore him at one View. 
Dr. Deſaguliers adds, That as ſeveral Perſons may be wil- 
ling to try a great many of Dr. Hales's Experiments, he 
thought it proper to mention here, that the Experiments on 
Subſtanoes that generate Air, made with a Glaſs Retort, 
are difficult and tedious; but a Muſket Barrel, with the 
Touch-hole welded up, and then turned into a Semicircle, 
makes a very commodious Iron Retort, whoſe cloſe End be- 


ing 
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ing put into the Fire of a Smith's Forge, will be fo heated, 
with a little blowing, as to get the Air out of any Subſtance 


— unn 


As the Air gets out of che Subſtances diftil'd," it come 
bubbling up through the Water, which it depreſſes by in 


in a very * having firſt twiſted on, wars 9 Bulk, | EY Sur 

End of the one end of a leaden Syphon, (which wi 4 \ Cad 1 + 
be very tight, with only a little Sheep's 1 between) N. B. ny and Sulphur muff not be made Uſe of in thi; 
whilſt the other End of the Syphon goes up a little Way into Barrel, becauſe they will demetalize the Iron; nor Lead, le- 


an inverted Chymical Receiver, filled with Water. 


' cauſe it will ſweat out through the Iron. 
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The ſaid TABLE is as follows, © My | 
EE e Bodies which ſometimes gene- | 2 
Bodies which generated Air, - | Bodies which abſorb'd Air. rated and ſometimes abſorb'a” | 
A > Laa | Ir. LTD, IG, 
Hog's Blood. Salt of Sal Armoniac. Gun-powder. | 
Tallow. ' Phoſphorus. , Apples maſh'd. i 
Fallow Deer's Horn. Acid Spirits. Filings of Steel and Agua · fortis. 
Oyſter Shells. Lime. Scurvy-graſs Leaves. EF 
A Piece of Oak. Palvis Aureun. Sal Armoniac mix'd with Oil. | 
Indian Wheat. Brimſtone Matches, burning. of Vitriol. 1 
Peaſe. | | A burning Candle. Spirit of Turpentine mix d 
Muſtard- ſeed. | | Living Animals, e. g. a Cat. | with Oil of Vitriol. 
Amber. | Human Lungs, in breathing. Vinegar - poured on - Oyſter- 
Tobacco. {1 Filings of Iron, with Spirit of ſhells. _— 
Oil of Anis-ſeed, „ FJ Tw Lemon Juice. 
Oil of Olives. Filings of Iron with Spirit of | Ale. 
Honey. HFlartſhorn. Malaga Raiſins. 
. Newcaſtle Coal. Filings of Iron with Spirit of | © | pick 
Wax. Sal Armoniac. N. B. Ae, of the abouemen- 
| Earth. | | | © 1 | tioned Subſtances were in an ab- 
Salt. N. B. I ben a lighted Can- | forbing State in cold Weather, | 
Antimony. | ale is put into that Air which | 
Pyrites from Walton Heath, had been fouled by a Candle | | 
Sea-ſalt. burning, and going out in it, 
Nitre. tho' it burn'd but a fifth Part of 
Calculus Humanus, the Time that it had done before, 
Vitriol. it abſorb'd as much Air : Which 
Bones. | /hews, that Air hbaded with Va- 
Red Lead, pours, is more apt-to loſe its E- 
Chalk. laflicity than clear Air. 
Wheat and Barley. | 
Filings of Mercury, with Oil 
of Vitriol and Water. 


It appeared, by ſeveral Experiments, that the Air which 
was got out of the Subſtances above-mentioned, was 'true 
permanent Air; for it had, and after many Days, continued 
to have, both the Weight and Elaſticity of common Air, 
of which a cubick Inch weighs 5 of a Grain; and after it 
had been compreſſed, it would expand again to its former 
Dimenſions, - * | | EA: 

Moft of that Air has a poiſonous Quality ; a Sparrow dy- 
ing aſſoon as it was put into the Air made of Oak, eleven 
Days after the ſaid Air had been made. So Mr. Beyle found 
the Air drawn by the Air-pump, from Bread, and ſome o- 
ther Subſtances, to have a poiſonous Quality. 

„ generated by Indian Wheat, and by Peaſe, and 

moſt other Subſtances,  flaſh'd when the Candle was apply'd 

ro it, , 145 4 6:1 bold 

© The moſt ſolid Parts of Animals or Vegetables, commonly 

generated, the moſt Air; Oak f of its Weight, and 216 
s its Bulk; and the Peaſe more than J of their Weight, 


times 
and 396 times their Bulk. But of all Subſtances, a Stone 
taken from the Bladder of a Man, generated moſt Air; 
namely, N Air 645 times the Bulk, and above 
half the Weight of the Stone. | 
Our indefatigable Philoſopher, to judge the better of the 
Reſult of theſe Ben contrived a Gage with a Tube 
ſealed at one End, and having the other (open End) im- 
merſed in Mercury covered with Honey, which, in the Riſe 
of the Mercury in the Glaſs, would leave a Mark, to ſhew 
how far the 1 had riſen (See the Deſcription and 


- 


Draught of it in his Book, Page 205.) by- the Force of 


compreſſed Air, or of the Air that is generated from ſeveral 
Subſtances, whilſt confin'd ; and propoſes this Gage for mea- 
ſuring the Depth of the Sea, which muſt anſwer better than 
** hitherto try'd. t TIT 


rom, obſerving that it would require a Force 48 times 
greater than that of the Atmoſphere, to compreſs the Air 
that comes out of an Apple into the ſame Space again (which, 
in an Apple of 16 ſquare Inches Surface, 
Pounds) he concludes, | that the greateſt 


= 
= 


Attraction of the Particles of Air and Apple in their Cohe- 


of the Particles, 


p 323 Inches, or IO Grains in Weight, are deſtroyed in that 
Iime. : | 


is equal to 11.776 He ſhews the Miſtake, of thoſe that ſuppoſed the | 
Part of the ſaid Air not Joſe its Elaſticity, but its viviſying Spirit, by Yagour | 


© 


muſt be in a fix'd State, and preſery'd in that State by the 


ſion; otherwiſe Fruits, and all other Subſtances that contain 
much Air, would be torn to Pieces by its repellent Force, 
with a greater Exploſion than that of Gunpowder ; and 
therefore that the Air, when extricated, does not conſiſt of 
fibroſe Particles wound up like little Springs; but of Parti- 
cles that do not touch one another, but have a repellen®Þ 
Force, which is reciprocally proportionable to the Diſtance | 

agreeable to what Sir 1ſaac Newton ſays in 
-his Opticks, n f 


Jen 31. 2 
The Particles, when they are ſhaken off from Bodies bij 
Heat or Fermentation, ſo ſoon as they are beyond thai 
Reach of the Attraction of the Body, receding from it, aW 
alſo from one another, with greater Strength, and keeping 
at Diſtance, ſo as ſometimes to take above a Million of times 
more Space than they did before in the Form of a denſe Bo- 
dy; which vaſt Contraction and Expanſion ſeem unintelli 
gible, by feigning the Particles of Air to be ſpongy and ram-B 
ous, or rolled up like Hoops, or by any other Means than by 
a repulſive Power. Pat ey 4 

Our Author made ſome Experiments upon a Calf's Lungs 
which help to confirm Dr. James Keil's Aſſertion, viz. That 
the inner Surface of a Man's Lungs is equal to about 15% 
ſquare Feet, which is ahout ten times more than the Surface 
of the whole Body. Then, by ſeveral Experiments and cu 
rious Obſervations, found, that, of the Air which is inſpirec 
by the Lungs in an Hour, viz. 48000 cubick Inches, about 


He ſhews, that the Reaſon that ſulphureous Air is perni 
cious, is, becauſe, it lofes its Elaſticity ſo faſt, that the 
Lungs will ſubſide in it, and the Blood conſequently ſtag 
nate. He concludes, that when the Particles of ſuch At 
are united into pretty large Molecule, in a fixed State, the 

are too big to enter into the Veſſels of the Lungs, Ar d 
ir die 
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by an Experiment made upon a-Doy, into whoſe Lungs 
Love by Force'that-eMlete Air-which the Dog, 
Action, could not draw into his Lungs : And w | 
Dog then was juſt expiring by the ſubſiding of his L 


he 
his own 
the 


he kept him alive by the forcible ImpuJſion of that very Air, 
& long as he could blow * Dog's Lungs with it. | 
He makes it appear, t a cloſe warm Air, without a 


Communication with the outward Air, to 
rs, muſt be unfit for breathing long, and 
demns the Uſe of German Stoves. ; 
That when Animals are killed 
any viſible Wound, it is becauſe 
have —_— the 3 of the Air 71 2 As 
appears by diſſecting nimals, whoſe are alwa 
found compreſſed er, without any Air in the, The 


off the Va- 
con- 


Then he gives the Deſcription of an Inftrument, where- 
by four or five Quarts of the ſame Air (which, in the com- 
mon Way, can ſerve one Man to breathe very little above 
a Minute) may ſerve 8 4 Minutes to breathe, by drawing 
in the Air, which has been in the Lungs, thro' four Dia- 

gms of Flannel, dipp'd in a Lixivium of highly-calcin'd 
Salt of Tartar, and afterwards dry'd, and blowing back the 


ame Air in ſuch Manner, that it may, at every Inſpira- 
tion, return through the faid Diaphragms; which is done 


by Means of two Valves, The Moiſture and ſulphureous 

apours of the Air are, by this Contrivance, ſtopped in 
paſſing thro' the Flannel, and thereby the Air continues 
wholeſome much longer than it would in the common Way 
of breathing : This he es as uſeful to thoſe who 
have Occaſion to go into Places where the Air is infectious: 
But where the noxious Vapours are not very denſe, Mufflers 
only of Cloth or Flannel, impregnated with Salt of Tartar, 
may ſerve ; as he found by ſeveral Experiments. 

He ſhews afterwards the Reaſons why Pulvis Fulninant 
has more Force than Gun-powder, and confirms Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Account of Fire and Flame, ¶ Query q and 10 of 
his Opticks ) but ſhews Dr. Newentyt's, Dr. Boerhaave's, and 
Monſ. L' Emery's Account of Fire, to be erroneous ; but 
that it was not the Matter of Fire, but elaſtick Air, which 
that laſt named Gentleman had fo often obſerv'd to be loſt in 
the Analyſis of Bodies. | CEE 
That the artificial Sulphur made by Monſ. Geoffrey was 
inflammable, chiefly on Account of the Air ſupply'd to it by 
the Oil of Tartar. / 

That if Fire was a peculiar Matter, it ought to dilate, 
not to condenſe the Air; as it appears to do by Experiment. 
That Fire conſiſts in the Action and Re- action between 
repellent Air and attracting Sulphur ; and that Heat is com- 
municated by the ætherial Medium mentioned by Sir Iſaac 
Newton in the laſt Edition of his Opricks. 

That Fermentation will diſſolve Bodies without the Help 
of included Fire, acting according to its ſeveral Degrees; a. 
lower Degree of it (ſuch as attends every inteſtine Motion) 
not being inconſiſtent with the healthy State of Plants and 
Animals. | 

That acid Particles, by their great attractive Force, diſ- 
folve Bodies ruſhing towards their Particles, fo as to excite 
Heat, and ſhake aſunder ſome of them, and turn them into 


ir. 

That Air in a fixed State, is the Bond of Union, which 
makes Salts durable, and which keeps together the ſolid Parts 
of Vegetables, of Animals, and even Globules of the Blood. 

That the Air, in a moiſt State, is ſooner abſorbed by ſul- 
phureous Steam, than in a dry State: For a Candle, which 
in a dry Receiver burn'd 70 Seconds, burn'd but 64 in the 
fame Receiver, when it was filled with, the Fumes of hot 
Water; but yet abſorbed 4 Part more of Air. But the ab- 
ſorbing Subſtances loſe the Force of acting, when united in 
a large Body; Brimſtone in a Roll abſorbing no Air, tho 
it does it ſo plentifully when reduced into minute Particles. 

That ſome of the Food of Animals generates, and ſome 
abſorbs Air; and the Digeſtion in a. healthy State is beſt 
performed, when there is but a little more Air generated 
than is abſorbed. art)! | 

From the Conſideration of the ſeveral Experiments made 
by Dr. Hales, in his Analyſis of Air, he makes it appear, 
that our Atmoſphere is a Chaos of different Particles ; ſome 
of which are elaſtick, and ſome unelaſtick ; and that the ela- 
ſick Parts are endu'd with very different Degrees of Elaſticity, 
according as they are bigger or leſs, more or leſs ſolid, more 
or leſs watry ; and therefore, that ſome are eaſily, and ſome 
more difficultly reducible to a fixed State. 

That it is chiefly by the Change of Air, from'à fixed to 
an elaſtick, and from an elaſtick to a fixed State, that this 
beautiful Frame of Things is maintained in a continual Round 


periments and Concluſions drawn 
Y pens es 
ſulphureous Steams 


fame alſo appears in that have been killed by Damps in 


yield their Tartar” (which, by — — 


of the Production and Diſſolution of animal and vegetable 
— 010006 we Bros wr eve ge Reaſon to a; 
opt Air among m inciples; as acid Sulphur 
tho? it has hitherto — by ymiſts. ; 


VII. The Author, in this Chapter, _ bis ſeveral Ex- 
1 i from them, to etation z 

and ſhews chiefly the following Things, viz. That Vegetables 
are compoſed of Sulphur, Volatile Salt, Water, Rarth, and Air, 


That, in Nutrition, the Sum of the attracting Powers ot 
thoſe Subſtances is ſuperior to the Sum of the repellent ; and 
as the watry Vehicle flies off, the Parts harden, 

That Oil which is made up'of Sulphur and Air, abounds 
in Seeds, for their better Preſervation, 

That in cold Countries, where thoſe Principles are not 
ſo firmly united, . ſmall Wines, ſuch as Rheniſb, muſt eaſily 


riments, appear to con- 


tain Oil and Air); but generous Wines, ſuch as Madera, 


having thoſe Principles more firmly united, will bear a great 


Degree of Heat before they part with them. 
hat the Uſe of the Leaves of Trees, is to bring up Nous 

riſhment within the Reach of the Attraction of the Fruit; 
to carry off the redundant watry Fluid; to imbibe Rains 
and Dews which are impregnated with Salt and Sulphur; as 
likewiſe to imbibe Air, and to be of the fame Uſe to Plants, 
as Lungs are to Animals, : 

Theſe Plants which are over-ſhaded, or too replete with 
Moiſture, cannot ſo well imbibe Air: Therefore, tho? they 
will ſhoot out faſt, and have much Wood, they will be more 
barren in Proportion. | 

He alſo, by a very ingenious Contrivance, found the 
Degrees of growing, in every Part of young Shoots, which 
in their growing, extend themſelves moſt in the Middle, and 
leaſt towards the Top and the Bottom; the ductile, 
Matter for their Growth being drawn out in Length, like 
melted Glaſs Tubes, which retain a Hollowneſs, tho? drawn 
out to the ſmalleſt Thread. 
N. B. In ſome Animals there is ſuch a tough, ductile Sub- 


flance, which hardens when expoſed to the Air in ſmall Threads 
as in Spiders and Silk-worms, | 


He ſhews, that the Pith ſerves to ſupply the dilating Moi- 
ſture for the tender Shoots ; but that their Figure may be 
oblong, and not round, as the Fruit commonly is : There 
are tough Diaphragms in the Pith, at ſmall Diſtances from 
each other, which cheek the lateral Expanſion; as alfo ho- 
rizontal Fibres, which ſerve for the ſame Purpoſe. And of 
the ſame Sort is the Pith in the large-growing Feathers of 
Birds; which is made up of Veficles that can be diſtended 
lengthwiſe, but have Splinters at the Ends, to prevent too 
great a lateral Dilatation. 

That the Bones of Animals do not grow at the Joints, 
(which would prevent their free Motions) but at the Sym- 
82 viz, where the Heads join to the Shanks of the 

ones. 

That there are particular Veſſels in Vegetables, as well as 
Animals, appropriated for conveying different Sorts of Nu- 
triment; and that where a viſcid Subſtance is to be furniſh- 
ed, the Veſſels are lengthened, and often fetch a Compaſs to 
retard the Velocity of the Fluid, which is to be inſpiſſated 
into a hard Subſtance. Thus, in hard Stone - fruits, the um- 
bilical Veſſel gyes round the Concave of the Stone, and then 
enters the Kernel near its Cone. 

Then at laſt he traces the Vegetation of à Plant, from 2 
Seed to a Tree again producing Seed; which Account, as 
it cannot well be contracted, without leaving out ſomething 
material, and as it ſerves to ſhew ſome of the excellent Uſes 
of his happy Diſcoveries, it ſhall be given in his own 
Words: | | 

Supported by the Evidence of many of the foregoing Ex- 

riments, I will now trace the Vegetation of a Tree, from 
its firſt ſeminal Plant in the Seed, to its full Maturity and 
Production of other Seeds, without entering into a particular 
Deſcription of the Structure of the Parts of Vegetables, which 
has already been done by DraGrew and Malpigbi. 

We ſee, by Experiment 56, 57, 58, on diſtilled Wheat, 
Peaſe, and Muſtard-ſeed, what a wonderful Proviſiom Na- 
ture has made, that the Seeds of Plants ſhould be well ſtored 
with very active Principles; which Principles are there com- 
pacted together by him, who curiouſly adapts all Things to 
the Purpoſes for which they are intended, with ſuch a juſt 
Degree of Coheſion, as retains them in that State till the 

per Seaſon of Germination : For if they were of a more 
— Conſtitution, they would too ſoon diſſolve, Itke the o- 
ther tender annual Parts of Plants; and if they were more 
firmly connected, as in the Heart of an Oak, they muſt 
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neceſſarily: ha ye bace many; M ban in germinstintz. dhe ſup- 
ply'd with Maiſture and ö larm th. DnD © 89: 4 
When a. Seed is own in the Ground, in a few: Days it 
imbibes ſo mueh Moid ures as to ſwell vith very great Forces 
as we ſee in the Experiment on Peaſe in an Iron Pot. This 
forcible ſwelling af the Lobes of the Seed a f, dr (Fig. 1.) 
does probably protrude Moiſture and Nouriſb mant from the 
Capillary Veſſels x r, which are called the Seed roots, into 
the Radicle c, which Radicle, when it is thus ſhot ſame 
Length into the Ground, does then imbibe Nouriſhment 
from thenee 3 and after it has acquired ſufficient Strength, 
as this tender ductile Root is extending from to e, it muſt 
neceſſarily carry the expanding deed-lobes uparde, at the 
fame Time that the dilating from 2 to d makes it ſhoot 
downwards ; and when the Koat is thus ſar grown, it ſup- 
plies the Plume 4 with Nauriſnment :; which thereby ſwell- 
ing and tending, opens the Lobes @ 1, a1, Which are 
at the ſame Time raiſed —_ Ground, 2 the r- 
where they, by expanding and growing thinner, turn 
een . 20S the Seeds of the Pulſe Kind) ; which 
eaves are of ſuch Importance to the yet tender Plume, that 
it periſhes, or will not thrive, if they are pulled off: Which 
makes it probable, that they do the ſame Office- to the 
Plume, that the Leaves adjaining to Apples, Quinces, and 
other Fruit, do to them, vis. they draw Sap within the 
Reach of their Attraction (ſee Exper. 8, 30.) But when 
the Plume is fo far advanced in Growth, as to have Bran- 
ches and expanded Leaves to draw: up Nouriſhment, then 
theſe ſupplemental, ſeminal Leaves « r, ar, being of no 
farther Uſe, do periſh ; not only becauſe the now grown and 
more expanded Leaves of the young Plant or Tree do fo 
overſhade the ſupplemental Leaves, that the former more 
plentiful Perſpiration is much abated ; and thereby alſo 
their Power of attracting Sap fails, but alſo becauſe the Sap 
is drawn from them by the Leaves; and they being thus de- 
prived of Nouriſhment, do periſh, | 
As the Tree advances in Stature, the firſt, ſecond, third, 
and fourth Order of the lateral Branches ſhoot out, each 
lower Order being longer than thoſe immediately above 
them ; not only on the account of Primogeniture, but alſo 
becauſe being inſerted in larger Parts of the Trunk, and 
nearer the Root, they have the Advantage of being ſerved 
with greater Plenty of Sap, whence ariſes the beautiful pa- 
rabolical Figure of the Tree. — 
But when Trees ſtand thick together in Woods or Groves, 
then their natural Shape is altered; becauſe the lower 
natural Branches being much ſhaded, they can perſpire 
little; and therefore drawing little Nouriſhment, they periſh: 
but the top Branches being expoſed ta a free, drying Air, 


N 


they perſpire plentifully ; and thereby drawing the Sap to 


the Top, they advance much. in Height. But, vice verſa, 
if when ſuch Grove of tall Trees is cut down, there be left 
here and there a'fingle Tree, that Tree will then ſhoot out 
lateral Branches, the Leaves of which Branches now per- 
ſpiring freely, will attract Plenty of Sap; on which account, 
the Top being deprived of its Nouriſhment, it oy wy — 

And as Trees in a Grove or Wood grow only in Length, 
becauſe all the Nouriſhment is by the Leaves drawn to the 
Top, moſt of the ſmall, ſhaded, lateral Branches, in the 
mean time, periſhing for want of Perſpiration and Nutri- 
tion; ſo the Caſe is the very ſame in the Branches of a Tree, 
which uſually making an Angle of about 45 Degrees with 
the Stem of the Tree, do thereby beautifullpfll up, at equal 
and proper Diſtances, the Space between the lower Branches 
and the Top of the Tree, forming thereby, as it were, a 
parabalical 3 Thicket; which ſhading the Arms, 
the ſmall lateral Shoots of thoſe Arms uſually periſh, for 
walt of due Perſpiration j and therefore the Arms continue 
naked, like the Bodies of Trees in a Grove, all the Nouriſh» 
ment being drawn up to the Tops of the ſeveral Branchies by 
the Leaves, which are there expoſed to the warm Bun, and 
free drying Air, whereby the Branches of Trees expand 
much. | 11 17 | | 7 771 
And where the lateral Branches are very vigorous, ſo 
as th make ſtrong Shoots, and attract the Nouriſhment 
plentifully, there the Tree uſually abates of its Height: But 
where the Tree prevails in Height, as in Groves, there 
commonly its lateral Branches are ſmalleſt: So that we may 
look upon a Tree as a complicated Engine, . which has as 
many different Powers as it has Arms and Branches, each 
drawing fram their common Fountain of Life, the Root; 
and the whole of each yearly Growth of the Tree will be 
propartionable to their attracting Powers, and the Quantity 
of Nouriſhment the Root affords. But this attracting Pow- 
er or Nouriſhment will be more or leſs, according to the dif- 
ferent — of the Tree, and the more or leſs kindly Seaſons 
of the Lear. n 9013: | 2 v1 


And che proportional Growth of - their: lateral and top 
Branches, in Nation to each other, will much depend on 
the Hifferenoę of their ſeveral attructing Po]. rs. 
It the Ferſpiration and Auraction ot the lateral Branches 
is. hetle. or nothing, 28 in Woods or Groves, then the top 
Branches will mightily prevaif: but when, in a free open 
Air, the Perſpiration and Attraction of the lateral Branches 
come nearer to an Equality with that of the Top, then is the 
aſpiring of the top Branches greatly checked. And the Caſe 
is the ſame in moſt other Vegetables, which, when they ſtand 


thick together, grow much in Length with very weak lateral 


4 ts. 97 bt 5001 * ; s | 
And as the Leaves. arg thus ſerviceable in promoting the 
Groth of a Treg, we may ubſerve, that Nature has placed 
the Petals or Leaſ· ſtalks where moſt Nouriſhment is wanting 
# aduce Leaves, Shoots, and Fruit, and ſome ſuch thin, 
eafy Expanſions, which may be called primary Leaves, that 
ſerve to pro and draw . Nouriſhment to the young Shoots 
and Leat-buds; beforethe- Leaf itſelf is expanded. 
And herein we ſee the admirable Contrivance of the Au- 
thor of Nature, in adapting her different ways of conveying 
Nouriſhment to the different Circumſtances of her Producti- 


ons. For in this Embryorſtate of the Buds, a ſuitable Pro- 
viſion is made to bring, Nouriſhment to them, in a Quan- 
tity: chat is ſufficient for theit then ſmall Demanda. But 
when they are in ſome Degree increaſed and formed, a much 
greater Quantity of Nouriſhment is neceſſary, in proportion 
to their, greater Increaſe : Nature, that ſhe may no longer 
ſupply with a ſcanty Hand, immediately changes her Method, 
in order to convey Nouriſhment with a mare liberal Hand to 
her Productions; which Supply daily increaſes by the greater 


Expanſion of the Leaves, and conſequently the more plen- 


tiful Attraction and Supply of Sap, as the greater Growth f 


and Demand for it increaſes. 


We find a much more elaborate and beautiful Apparatus | 
for the like Purpoſe, in the curious Expanſions of Bloſſoms | 
and Flowers, which ſeem to be appointed by Nature, nut 
only to protect, but alſo to draw and convey a Nouriſhment | 
to the Embryo, F _ and Seeds. : But as ſoon as the Calyx | 


is formed into a ſmall Fruit, now impregnated, with its mi- 
nute ſeminal Tree, furniſhed with its Secundine, Chorion, and 


,Ammnijon, (which new-ſet Fruit wap; in that State, be look- | 
ree, containing its young | 
7 falls off, 


ed upon as a compleat Egg of the 
unhatched Tree, yet in £zibryo) then the Nloſſo 


Jeaving che new-formed Egg. or firſt-ſet Fruit, in this infant 


State, to imbibe Nouriſhment ſufficient for itſelf, and the 


Fats with which it is impregnated ; which Nouriſhment | 
is brought within the Reach and Power of its Suction by the 


adjoining; Leaves. | 


laudable Reſearches, adyanced but little 
Conjecture) I would propaſe it to their Conſideration, whe- 


ther, from the manifeſt Proof we have, that Sulphur ſtrongy- 


ly attracts Air, a Hint may not be taken, to contider, whe- 


ther this may, not be the primary Ulſe of the Farina Fecun- | 
dans, to attract, and unite with itſelf, elaſtick, or other re- 


fined active Particle? 2 
That this Faring abounds with Sulphur, and that, a very 


refined Sort, is probable, from the ſubtile Oil, which Chy- B 
And if this be the 
Uſe of jt, was it poſfible that it could be more aptly placed for 
Abices, fixed on the flender F 
Points of the Stamina, whereby it might eaſily, with the leaſt | 


miſts obtain from the Chives of Saffron, 
the Purpaſe than an very moveable 


Breath of Wind, be diſperſed in the Air, thereby ſurround- 
ing the Plant, as it were, with an Atmoſphere of ſublimed 
ſulphureous Pounce ? far many Trees and Plants abound with 
it: Which uniting with the Air Particles; they; or a very 
ſublimed Spirit from tbem, may be, perhaps, inſpired at 
ſeveral Parts of the Plant, and e Piſtillum, 
and he thence cotveyed ta the Capſula Seminglis,- eſpecially 
towards the Evening, and in the Night, when the beau- 
tiful Petal of the Flowers are cloſed up, and they, with 
all the other Parts of the Yogetable,' are in a ſtrongly imbi- 
bing State. 1 : il & $16 © 31503. e Air; 

And if to theſe united ſulphureous and atrial 2 we 
ſuppoſe ſome Particles of Light to be joined; /(for Sir //aac 
Newton has found, that Suſphur attraQts Light ſtrongly); 


then the Reſult of theſe three; by far the 'mbib'aRive Prin- 


ciples in Nature, will be a Punfum Saliens: to invigorate the 

ſeminal Plant: And thus we are at laſt conducted, by the 

regular. Analyſes. of Vegetabls Nature, to the firſt enlivening 
SENT £ ©! ien box elne 


VEGETATION; is. the” /A& whereby 
Nouriſhment, and grow The Word is derived from the 
Latin, wegets to.quickes, tor. to make hve and Noor, 

an 


? 
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If I may be allowed ta indulge Conjecture, (in 2 Caſe, in | 
which the moſt diligent Enquirers are, as yet, after all their 
ther than mere 


»Plants receive 
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and ſignifies the Way of Growth, or Increaſe of Bulk, ' Parts, 
and Dimenſions proper to all Trees, Shrubs, Herbs, Plants, 
Minerals, Cc. | TY] > 2443. 3881 

To underſtand” the Proceſs of Nature in the Buſiheſs of 
Vegetation, it is to be conſidered, that there is in V egetables 
2 Principle of Life ; and this is differently ſeatee. 

A certain Author ſays ; Generally ſpeaking, this Prinei- 

e of Life is ſeated exactly between the Trunk and the 

oot 3 and this is obſerved to be the Place of its Pofition, in 
all or moſt of the Seminiferous Tribe: For if the Ou be in- 
cluded in that general Title, and the Body of it be eut down 
near the Place, it is Odds if ever it ſhoots again, or at leaſt 
to any Purpoſe, | 1 1 i ee 

In ſome Plants it is only the Roots; ſo that let them be 
cut into as many Pieces as reaſonably may be, if theſe Pieces 
ire but planted in the Ground, they quickly grow) as is ſeen 
in the Eln, &c. and in abundance of edible Roots and 
Flowers. ar 0 : | 
In ſome, it is ſeated both in the Roots, and all over the 
Trunk and Branches; as, in the Vimineous or ilhu- 
Kinds : which, if they be cut into a thouſand Pieces, it is 
ſcarce poſſible to deſtroy or kill them, unleſs they are ſplit in 
the Middle : and ſcarcely then ; for if you plant them in the 
Earth but the Length of three or four Inches, either the 
Roots or Branches will certainly-gtow again. Wars 

In ſome it is ſeated intirely in the Body, Branches, or 
Leaves; and of this Kind are many of the exotick Plants, 
which being of a ſucculent Nature, if the Trunk or Branch- 
es, or the Leaves and Stems, be put into the Ground, they 
will ſtrike Root immediately, and grow; as in the Cerens's, 
Ficoides's, Sedums, &c. Nay, ſo ſtrong is the Principle of 
Life in this Kind of Plants, that if _ be hung up a con- 
iderable Time without any Earth, Water, Sc. they will 
maintain their natural Verdure, and alſo this Principle of 
Lite admirably, by their ſucculent Quality. 

The Uſe of this Principle of Life, is accounted to be for 
the ConcoRtion of the indigeſted Salts, which aſcend thro? 
the Roots, where they are ſuppoſed to aſſimilate the Nature 
of the Tree they are helping to form; though perhaps the 
Root may likewiſe affiſt in the Work, 

Theſe Things being preſuppoſed, in the Spring of the Y ear; 
u ſoon as the Sun begins to warm the Earth, and the Rains 
do melt the latent Salts, the whole Work of Vegetation is ſet 
on foot; then the emulgent Fibres ſeek for Food, which has 
been prepared as aforeſaid. - 228 | WR | 

It is very rational to ſuppoſe, that a great Part of the Roots 
are formed under Ground during the Vinter Seaſon; be- 
cauſe in all Lands there is always an innate Heat, which 
ſeems to be a natural vital Quality, or nitrous Fermenta- 
tion, . | mus: 
- The Roots, by ſeeking out and afſuming thoſe nitrous 
dalts, are immediately (by the Courſe of Nature, and the 
attractive | Virtue of the Sun) drawn upwards to the vital 
principle; and after Concoction, do afcend ſtil} higher into 
the Stem, and break out firſt in the Buds, the ſhelly and ten- 
dereſt Part of the whole Machine, and afterwards diffuſe 
themſelves into the Leaves, Flowers, Fruits, &c. which 
le invelop'd therein, according to their natural Frames, 
oc, E . ne x? 

There are ſome which ſay there are three Kinds of Sap 
liferent from each other in Rarefaction and Purity, which 
iſcend from the Root; from which are compoſed the Rranch- 
6, Leaves, Flowers, and, conſequent to them, the Fruit; 
and that they paſs in different Channels, | 

But others, again, ſuppoſe it is rather all of one Kind; 
ind that it aſſumes its proper Office by an hidden Inſtinct in 
Nature, juſt as it enters the Boughs or Branches whereon 
y the Fruit is to be ; they being, by fome caſual Sprouts of the 
at at Year, already form'd for that Purpoſe ; or, probably, that 
*, it is rarefy d by the Paſſage through the Stem. 
ly And there are ſome that do ſuppoſe, that ſubterraneous 
u- Fires are concerned in the work of Vegetation, or the Growth 
th of Plants: but as, upon the beſt Obſervation that hath been 
i- made, none can pretend to have diſcovered any Heat or Fu- 

| migation to iſſue from the Surface of the Bowels of the Earth, 
ve adequate to the meaneſt artificial Fire; it is plain, that the 
ac Lon is the Principle, and ſo may be called the Father, of Ve- 
3 tation, and the Earth the Mother; the Rain and Air being 
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n- "*ceſlary Co-efficients in this ſurprizing Work. See the 


he Articles Sun, Eorth, Air, Rain. | | ads 
he Another Author tells us, That as in animal Bodies there 
ag ae ſeveral Degrees of Juices, which are refined more or leſs, 
5 the Veſſels they paſs through are larger or ſmaller, or per- 
* haps according to their Figure; ſo alſo Plants are found to 
ve bare Veſſels of different Functions, which do, like Filtres of 
he WW "ferent. Kinds;/ ſeparate and alter the Juices which paſs 


nd 


through them; ſo that they may be diſtifiguilhed: ſepera tel 

by the genſos, altho” Ger de 4 originally proceed from 1 
ſame Fund of indigeſted Juice in the Root: Ahd by how 
much theſe Juices have the more Time to opeti and nouriſh 
the ſeveral Party they paſs through; by fo much, as Well che 
Parts as the \ Juices, become more perfect, and approach 
nearer. to the Point of Maturity; which is fixed by Nature 
for their Ferſecttion. In this Ptogre@s, thoſe Parts Which are 
to be acted upon, ripen equally,. as thoſe do that are to acta 
Ic is apparent, by the Uſe of Microſcopes, that Plants con- 
fiſt of different Parts, Veſſels; e. andlogous to thoſe of AL 
nimals ; and each Kind of Veſſel is ſuppoſed to be the Vehi« 
cle of a different Humour, or Juice, ſecreted from the Mat- 
ter of the Sap; which is confidered as the Blood or Common 
Fund of-them all. Urn 0; 


- 


Dr. Grew farther explains this, b ſaying, That all Kinds 


of vegetable Principles are at the firſt recerved together in a 


Plant, and are ſeparated afterwards ; i. e. they are filtrbd 
ſome from others, in very different | Proportions and Con- 
junctions by the ſeyeral Parts; ſo every Part is the Recepta- 
cle of a Liquor, become peculiar, not by any Transformati- 
on, but only by the Percolation' of Parts out of the eommon 
Maſs vr Stoek of Sap; and thoſe that gre ſuperfluoits in any 
Plant, are difcharged back by Perſpiration. $67 ber? 
+ The ſame Author affigns the Offices of the feveral 'Veſ- 
ſels : He calls thoſe Veſſels Lymphedufs, which are placed 
on the inner Verge of the'Bark ; and theſe, he ſuppoſes, are 
appointed for the Conveyanee of the moſt aqueous or watry 


Liquor. ö 


hoſe Veſſels that are in the Middle of the Plant; he calls © 


La#iferous, or Reſiniferous; theſe he takes to be the princi- 
pal Viſcera of Plants; and that as the Viſcera of Animals are 
but conglomerated Veſſels, ſo the Nſtera of Plants are Vet- 
ſels drawn out at Length, OT TIDE: GALE 
It is alſo remarkable in many Caſes, That the Multitude 
and Largeneſs of the Veſſels do produce a ſweet and vinous 
Sap; and the Fewneſs and Smallneſs of the Veſſels produce 
an oily and aromatick Sap: '— -  - n 5 
It ſeems neceſſary, to the Nutrition of Plants, as well as 
Animals, that there be a Concurrence of two ſpeeifically di- 
ſtant Fluids: And a certain Author maintains, That there 
is an Intermixture of two fuch Humours in every Part of a 


Tree; every Part of Sap being imptegnated with _ | 


Tinctures, and continually filtred from Fibres of one Kin 
to thoſe of another; and from this Mixture many of the 
Phænomena of the Ripening, Odour, Colours, &c. arg 
accounted for. | "$70 e ee FHIEEs 
With regard particularly to the Odours in Plants, Dr. 
Grei is of Opinion, that they chiefly proceed from the Airs 
veſſels that are in the Wood; not but that the other Parts 
do alſo yield their Smells, which is mio# plain to be perceived 
in Plants that are freſh, undry'd, and unbruifed :- For hg 
ſays, that the Air bringing along with it à Tincture from 
the Root, and from the ſeveral organical Parts, and at laſt 
entering the Concave of the Ait-veſſels, it confiſts there. 
Another Writer ſays, That it cannot be denyed, but the 
Effluvia, which can be admitted into the Wood-velſels, may 
give a Smell to the Wood: but however, as that Vapour 
paſſes aphv Veſſels which have a different Structure, fo as 
to alter the Form of its Parts; ſo in every one of its Changes 
it will yield a Smell different from the reſt; the Smell of the 
Wood will differ from that of the Bark, the Juices in the one 
being more eſſential. than the other; but yet both being 


bruiſed and mixed together, yield a Scent different from 


either of them fingly ; and likewiſe the Leaves give a Scent 
that is different from either of the former; and fo alſo do the 
Flowers from that in the Leaves, and alfo the Fruit from 
that in the Flowers. reed” ret 

Dr. Grew is of Opinion, that the chief governing Prin- 
ciple in the Juice of Plants, is the Saline; which ſaline Prin- 
ciple, he fays, muſt be underſtood as a generict Term, under 
which divers Species are comprehended. The vegetable Salts 
ſeem to be four; wiz. the nitrous and the acid, alkaline and 
marine; and of theſe, the nitrous Falts ſeem to be aſſigned 
by Nature chiefly for the Growth of Plants. 

The curious Malpigbius has, N delivered the 
Proceſs of Nature in the Vegetation of Plants, to the Effect 
followi : b ; 8 1 X 5 "IO I #1} i004 v ' 
The Ovun or Seed of the Plant being excluded out of the 
Ovary, (which is called the Pod or Hui) and requiring far- 
ther foſtering and brooding, is committed to the Earth. 

Where the Earth, like a kind Mother, having received it 
into her Boſom, does not only perform the Office of Incuba- 
tion, by her own warm Vapburs and Exbalations, in Con- 
junction with the Heat of che Sun, but gradually ſupplies 
what the Seed requires to its'farther Growth, as'abounding 
| | | every 


VE 


% 


— —— - . — — 
where with Canals and Sinus s, in which the Dew and 
Former im ted with fertil Salts, glide like the 
Chyle and Blood in the Arteries, &c, of Animals. ro; 
This Moiſture meeting with the new depoſited Seed, is 
ted or trained through the Pores or Pipes of the outer 
ind or Husk (anſwering the Secundines of | Fatus's) ; on 
the Infide whereof lie one or more, commonly two, thick 
ſeminal Leaves (correſponding to the Placenta in Women, 
and the Cotyledons in Brutes, ) e beg 
Theſe Seed-leaves conſiſt of a great Number of little 
Vaſiculæ or Bladders, with a Tube correſponding to the Na- 
vel-ſtrings in Animals. 
The 
che Seed, is received into theſe Ye/icule ; Which _ cauſes A 
flight Fermentation with the proper Juice before contain'd 


This fermented Liquor is conveyed. by the Umbilical Veſ- 
ſel to the Trunk of the little Plant, and to the Gem or Bud 
which is contiguous to it; upon which a Vegetation and In- 
creaſe of the Plant ſucceeds. 

This Procedure in the Vegetation of Plants, the aforeſaid 
Author exemplifies in a Grain of M beat, as follows : 

The f Day the Grain is ſown, it grows a little turgid, 
and the Secundine or Husk gapes a little in ſeveral Places; and 
the Body of the Plant being continued by the Umbilical 
Veſſel to a conglobated Lea? (which is call'd the Pulp or 
Fleſh of the Seed, and is what conſtitutes the Flower) ſwells, 
by which Means, not only the Gem or Sprout (which is to 
be the future Stem) opens and increaſes, but the Roots begin 
to bunch out: whence the Placenta or Seed-leaf becoming 
looſe, gapes. a 

The ſecond Day, the Secundine or Husk being broken 
through, the Stem or Top of the future Straw appears on 
the Outſide thereof, and grows upwards by Degrees. 

In the mean time the -leaf, guarding the Roots, be- 
comes turgid with its Ye/iculz, and puts forth a white Down, 
and the Leaf being pull'd away, you ſee the Roots of the 

Plant bare ; the future Bud, Pew and the reſt of the 
Stalk, lying ſtill hid: Between the Roots and the aſcending 
Stem, the Trunk of the Plant is knit by the Navel-knot 
to the Flower-leaf ; which is very moiſt, though it fill re- 
tains its white Colour, and its natural Taſte. 

The third Day, the Pulp of the conglobated or round 
Leaf becomes turgid with the Juice it has received from the 
Earth fermenting with its own. 

Thus the Plant increaſes in Bigneſs, and in its Bud or 
Stem becomes taller, and from whutiſh turns greeniſh : The 
lateral Roots alſo break forth greeniſh and pyramidal, from 
the gaping Sheaf, which adheres cloſely to the Plant ; and 
the lo 


wer Root grows longer and hairy, with many Fibres 
growing out of the ſame. 


Indeed, there are hairy Fibres hanging all along on all the 
Roots, except on the Ee? and theſe Fibres are ſeen to 
wind about the ſaline Particles of the Soil, little Lumps of 
Earth, c. like fovy, whence they grow curl'd : About the 
lateral Roots, there now break out two other little ones. 

The fourth Day the Stem mounting upwards, makes a 
right Angle with the ſeminal Leaf: The laſt Roots put forth 
more ; and the other three growing larger, are cloathed with 

more Hairs, which ſtraitly embrace the Lumps of Earth; 
and where they meet with any Vacuity, unite into a Kind 
of Net-work : The Conglobate or Flower-leaf, is now 
ſofter, and, when bruiſed, yields a white, ſweetiſh Juice, 
| like Barley-cream. By ftripping it off, the Root and Stem 
of the Plant are plainly ſeen, with the intermediate Navel- 
knot, whoſe outer Part is ſolid, like a Bark, and the inner 
more ſoft and medullary. 
The b Day, the Stalk ſtill riſing, puts forth a perma- 
nent or e Leaf, which is green and folded : The Roots 
ow longer, and there appears a new. Tumour of a future 
| 4853 + The Outer or Sheath is looſened, and the Seed-leaf 
begins to fade. 

The fixth Day, the Stable Leaf being looſened, the Plant 
mounts upwards, the Sheaf ftill cleaving round it like a Bark: 
The Seed-leaf is now ſeen ſinuous or wrinkled and faded; 
and this being freed or cut from the Secundine, the Fleſh 
or Pericarpium is found of a different Texture: The Out- 


er Part, whereby the Outſide of the Seed or Grain is heaved. 


UP, being more ſolid ; but the Inſide viſcular and full of 
umour, eſpecially that Part next the Navel-knot. All the 


Leaves being pulled off, the Roots torn, and the Flower- 
7 


leaf removed, the Trunk appears; wherein, not far from 
the Roots, the Navel-knot bunches out, which is ſolid, and 
hard to cut: Above there is the Mark of the Sheath-leaf, 
which was pulled off ; and underneath, as in an Arm-pit, 
the Gem is often hid: the hind Part of the Plant ſhews the 


oiſture of the Earth ftrain'd through the Rind of 1o 


8 the Roots likewiſe, with the faded. Pla- 
centa, Ga. LY 3.4%, & \} 
Aſter the eleventh Day, the Seed-leaf, as yet ſticking to 
the Plant, is crumpled and almoft corrupted ; within, it is 
hollow; and about the Secundine, the mucous and white 
Subſtance of the Seed being continued to the Navel-knot, 
forms a Cavity : All the Roots becoming longer, put forth 
new Branches out of their Sides. The ſecond Leaf withers, 
and its Velicles are emptied: The Internodes or Spaces be- 
tween the Knots grow longer; new Gems appear, and the 
middle Root grows ſeveral Rakes long, | 
After a Month, the Roots and Stalk bei wn much 
nger, new Buds break out at the firſt „and little 
umours buneh out, which, at length, break out into Roots, 
As to the vegetable Matter, or the Food where the Plants 
grow, there is ſome Doubt: It hath been a general Opi- 
nion , amongſt almoſt all the modern Naturaliſts, That 
the Vegetation of Plants, and even of Minerals too, is prin- 
cipally owing to Water, which not only ſerves as a Vehicla 
to convey to them the fine rich Earth, &c. proper for their 
Nouriſhment ; but being tranſmuted into the Body of the 
Plant, affords the greateſt Part, if not all the Matter with 
which they are nouriſhed, and by which they grow and in- | 
creaſe in Bigneſs. This Opinion is countenanced by very great 
Names; particularly by the ingenious Doctor Hoodward, | 
who, in order to aſcertain this Point, made the following 
Experiments : 

n the firſt Place, he carefully examined all Sorts of Wa- 
ter, and found, that the — fineſt Spring- water, which 
he could any-where meet with, exhibited even to the nak- 
ed Eye, great Numbers of exceeding ſmall terreſtrial Par- 
ticles; and that all other craſſer Waters had theſe in yet 
1 greater Quantity; and alſo, that they were of a larger 

He found this terreſtrial Matter contain'd in all Water ta 
be of two Kinds: The one properly a vegetable Matter, but 
conſiſting of very different Particles; ſome of which are 
very proper for the Nouriſhment of ſome Kinds of Plants ; 
others for different Sorts, c. The other Kind of earthy 
Matter he found to be purely of a mineral Nature; and this 
alſo was of very various and different Kinds, | 

The former Sort of vegetable earthy Matter abounds plen- | 
tifully in all Waters; but for the mineral, it is found moſtly } 
in Spring-water; next to that, in River-water ; and leaſt 
of all, in Rain-water : though even there alſo. it is to be 


found plentifully. | | 
ſays, any one may diſcover, by only keep- | 


SETS 


8 


This Fact, he 
ing Water for a competent Time without ſtirring it, in a 
clear Glaſs Phial, cloſely ſtopp'd to keep out Duſt, c. for 
then he will obſerve, that theſe very ſmall terreſtrial Parti- 
cles, which before were ſcarcely viſible ſingly, will now com- 
bine together into large and more conſpicuous Maſles, which, 
by Degrees, will join together, and form Clouds, as it were, 
in the Water, which will grow daily more and more opa- | 
cous and thick by the continual Acceſſion of new Matter: | 
And if the earthy Matter in the Water be chiefly of the 
vegetable Kind, it will turn the Water green, the uſual Co- 
lour of Vegetables; and this will grow deeper and deeper-co- 
lour'd, but will not precipitate to the Bottom of the Glaß, 
as the Mineral Water will, if there be any conſiderable | 
Quantity, by reaſon of its much greater ſpecifick Gravity. | 
On the Whole therefore he concludes very juſtly, That there 
is in all Water a conſiderable Quantity of the earthy Matter. 
And in order to determine whether the Vegetation of Plants 
was chiefly owing to bare Water or not, rather than to the 
terręſtrial Matter therein contain'd, he made, with very 
great Accuracy and Care, ſeveral Experiments. 

Which Experiments, becauſe they were done with an uns 
common Care and Exactneſs, and are follow'd by very in- 
genious Reflections, ſerving to explicate many Difficulties | 
of Philoſophy, and to ſet the whole Affair of Vegetation in a 
very good Light; I ſhall give the Regiſter of as follows. 

Anno Dom, 1691, he choſe ſeveral Glaſs Phials that were 


all, as near as pofſible, of the ſame Shape and Bigneſs. Af- T 
ter he had put what Water he thought fit into every one of Wl pon 
them, and taken an Account of the Wight. of it he ſtrain'd Wl vaſt 
and ty'd over the Orifice of each Phial a Piece of Parch- rt, 
ment, having Holes in the Middle of it large enough to ad- Wl ter, 
mit the Stem of the Plant he deſigned to ſet into the Phial, fl Glaſ 
without confining or ſtraitenipg it ſo as to impede its Growth. ef tl 
His Intention in this, was to prevent the incloſed Water MW T 
from evaporating or aſcending any other Way than only WE ben 
through the Plant to be ſet therein. Quay 
Then he made Choice of ſeveral Sprigs of Mint, and WW d 
other Plants, that were, as near as he could poſſibly judge, WM T 
alike found, freſh, and lively; Having taken the Weight ro 
gac C 
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y, he com how 
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the Weight : boo CRETE 
better Diſtinction 4 "Particulars | Wo 
all the i ; or Let - * 122 are as follow : : 
ter, As A, B, C, &c. and ſet in the 1 The uſt 2 
rag: in 8 all might alike of Grains: ** 
Air, Light q had hain: 
Then : continu'd from July 20th to Ou W et W © Ks ihe 75 
which is jut 732 Days, when he 1 f ou ace 2 Conſequeatly, the Weight 
the Water in Phial, the t Ikewiſe, ing up) © 79 3 Ames as much as the 
its Weight that of all the Leaves that had fallen of, during Plant had gain'd in Weight. 
4, : 
| Di will be. by the- mn Tales, | 
LO $t vv g | ov: 3 Qi . an 2 COT 1 M2 A . ö 
Weight of Weight of the Plant Weight 3 Proportion of the In- 
when firſt put inte when taken out off Plant Kang | — of the Plan 
Water, the Water, Da Plan to the Expence © 
OY TS — OLE CEN E / JE che Water. 3 
' / 
Spring-Water. ; 
: , a | X . 
27 Grains, 42 Grains, I 2358 Grein. r 78 17072, 
a br X * | \ p 2 ” 
284 Gram, | 45 1 Grams. | 19 3 Grains, , | -3004 Grains. | as 11 17121. 
| 
C Re | 
Common Spear-Mint. Thames-Water. | | 
28: Grains, 54 Grains. ' 226 Prein. 2494 Grains, . 4 I 10 9574, 
: 8 | | 
SY | G | a 
0 | Common Solanum or Nightſhade. | Spring- Mater. 
- 40 Grains. 106 Grains," 57 Grain, | 3708 Gram, 4 0 65. 
F Lathyus ſeu Cataputia. Ger. Spring-Water. | | 
98 Grains. 101 f Grains, 3 x Grains, 2501 Grains, 4 1 #0 7144. 


The Specimen D had ſeveral Buds upon it, when firſt 
et into the Water; theſe, in ſome Days, became fair Flow- 
, which were at length ſucceeded by Berries. Several 
ther Plants were try'd, which did not thrive in Water, nor 
licceed any better than the Cataputia foregoing, One 

The Phials Fand G were fill'd, the former with Rain, and 
te other with Spring-Water, at the ſame time as thoſe above- 
nentioned were, and ſtood. as long as they did; but they 
kd neither of them any Plant: the Deſign of which was, 
norder to learn, whether any Water exhaled out. of the 
Glaſſes, otherwiſe than through the Bodies of the Plants. 

The Orifices of theſe two Glaſſes were cover'd wit 
Parchment, each Piece of it being perforated with a Hole 


in» WY the Game Bigneſs with thoſe of the Phials above. In 
in- ficſe was ſuſpended a Bit of Stick. about the Thickneſs of 
ties Wl the Stem of one of the aforeſaid Plants, but not reaching 
in a bonn to the Surface of the incloſed Water, that the Water 
n theſe might not have more Scope to evaporate than that 
ere Wl in the other Phials. POETS 
Af- Thus they ſtood. the whole 7 Days with the reſt, when, 
e of Wl won Examination, none of the Water was found to be 
in'd ed or gone off; tho' he obſerv'd, both in theſe and the 
ch- Wl bett, eſpecially after very hot Weather, ſmall Drops of Wa- 
ad- te, not unlike to Dew, adhering to the Inſides of the 
vial, Wl Glaſſes, 1. e. that Part of them that was aboye the Surface 
wth. ef the incloſed Water. 56S * 
ater I The Water in theſe two Glaſſes that had no Plants in 
only i dem, at the End of the Experiment exhibited a larger 
Na of terreſtrial Matter than that in any of thoſe that 
and I bad the Plants in them did: F 
dge, WF The Sediment in the Bottom of the Phials was greater, 
he of I nd the Nubucelæ diffus'd thro' the Body of the Water, 
each I flicker ; And of that which was in the others, ſome of it 


roceeded from certain ſmall Leaves that bad Allen 
That Part of the Stem of the Plants that was within the Wa 
ter, wherein they rotted and diffolv'd. es 

The Terreſtrial Matter in the Rain-Water was finer than 


= . 


that in the Spring- Water. 
OY Experin rents, Antio 1692. 


The Glaſſes made uſe of in this, were of the' fame Sort 
with thoſe of the former Experiment, and cover'd over with 
Parchment after the fame manner. 

The Plants here were all Spear-Mfint, the moſt kindly 
freſh, ſprightly . Shoots he could chuſe. The Water an 
Plants were weighed, as above ; and the Phials ſet in a Line, 
in a South Window, where they ſtood from June 2d to 7 ul 
200, wink was juſt 56 Days. "Op | 4 ER 

The Plant H, was all along a very kindly one, and tan 
about two Feet in Height. It nad fot but one confer 
collateral Branch, but had ſent forth many and long Roots 3 
from which ſprung very numerous, the“ ſmall and ſhort 
lefler Fibres, The leſſer Roots came out of the larger on 
two oppoſite Sides for the moſt part; ſo that each Root 
with its Fibrille, appears not unlike a ſmall Feather, | To 

e 


theſe Fibrillæ adhered Fey much terre/trial Matter: In 
Water, which was at laſt thick and turbid, was a green Sub- 


. 8 a 7 hin Cenſerva,. . | 
The Plant I, was as kindly as the former, but had ſhot no 
collateral Branches: Its Root, the Water, and the green 
Subſtance, all much as in t 1 Res 
The Plant K, though it had the Misfortune to be annoy” 
with very ſmall Inſects, that happen'd to fix upon it, yet h 
ſhot very e collateral Branches, and at leaſt as 
many Roots as either H or I, which had a much greater 
7 M Quantity 
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Hyde Perk Water, ' with the | ' Garden Mald'0: | the farmer. ' 
; 92 Grains, I! 376 Grains, | : 14950 Grams, 4 1 t0 52113. 
wm 
; | Hu. Park Water | djftilld with- @ | gentle Still. | 
114 Grains, 155 Grains," ü 41 Grains, 3803 Grains, as 1 to 2143? 
| | EI 


81 Grains. 1575 Grains, 


| | 


94 Grain, | 4344 Grains, 


The Refidue of the Water which re mained in the Still| after that in MI |was fi of: 


41 1 to 4672, 
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Quantity of * Matter adhering to the Extremities 
of them. The ſame green Subſtance here, that was in the 
two preceding. | f 

The Plant L was far more flouriſhing than any of the 
preceding, had ſeveral conſiderable collateral Branches, and 
very numetous Roots, to which terreſtrial Matter adhered 
very copiouſly. "os 

he Earth in both theſe Glaſſes was very ſenſibly and 
conſiderably waſted, and leſs than when firſt put in. The 
Fame Sort of green Subſtance here, as in thoſe above. | 

The Plant M was pretty kindly ; had two ſmall collateral 
Branches, and ſeveral Roots, tho' not ſo many as thoſe in 
H or I: But as much terre/trial Matter adhering to them as 
thoſe had : The Water was pretty thick, having very nu- 
merous ſmall terreſtrial Particles ſwimming in it, and ſome 
Sediment at the Bottom of the Glaſs, This Glaſs had none 
of the green Matter above-mention'd in it. 

The Plant N was very lively, and had ſent out fix collate- 
ral Branches, and many Roots; but the Water was very 
turbid, and as high colour'd as ordinary Beer. 

The Glaſs O had alſo Hyde-park Conduit Water, in which 
was diſſolved a Dram of Nitre. The Mint ſet in this, ſud- 
denly began to wither and decay, and died in a few Days ; 
FO likewſfe did two more Sprigs that were ſet in it ſucceſſive- 
We; In another Glaſs, he diſſolved an Ounce of good Gar- 

en Mould, and a Dram of Nitre ; and in a third, half an 
Ounce of Wood-aſhes, and a Dram of Nitre : But the 
Plants in theſe ſucceeded. no better than the former. In o- 
ther Glaſſes, he diſſolved ſeveral other Sorts of Earth, Clay, 

Marles, and Variety of Manures, &c.. and he ſet Mint in 
diſtill'd Mint-water, and made other Experiments of ſeveral 
Kinds, in order to get a Light and Information what haften- 
ed or retarded, promoted or impeded Yegetation. | 
" "The Glaſs P, Hyde-park Conduit Water: In this he fixed 
a Glaſs Tube ten Inches long, the Bore one-fixth of an Inch 
diameter, filled with very fine and white Sand, which he 
kept from falling down out of the Tube into the Phial, by 
tying a fine Piece of Silk over that End of the Tube that 
was downwards, Upon Immerſion of the lower End of it 
into the Water, this, by little and little, aſcended quite up 
to the Orifice of the Tube: And yet in all the 56 Days that 
it ſtood thus, a very incanſiderable Quantity of Water, had 


gone off, viz. ſcarcely 20 Grains, tho* the Sand continue 
moiſt up to the Top till the very laſt. | 

The Water had imparted a green Tincture to the Sand, 
quite to the very Top of the Tube : And in the Phial it had 
ge a greeniſh Sediment, mix'd with black. To the 

ttom and Sides of the Tube, as far as it was immerſed in 
the Water, adhered pretty much of the green Subſtance de- 
ſcribed above. ; 

Other like Tubes he filled with Cotton, Lint, Pith of H. 
der, and ſeveral other porous vegetable Subſtances ; ſetting 
ſome of them in clear Water, others in Water tinged wit! 
Saffron, Cuchincal, &c, and ſeveral other Trials were made 
in order to give a mechanical Repreſentation of the Motio 
and Diſtribution of the Juices in Plants, and of ſome othe 
Phenomena obſervable in Vegetation. 7 
_ Several Plants being alſo ſet in the Phials Q, R, 8, &c 
ordered in like Manner as thoſe above, in Oober, and the 
following colder Months; theſe throve not near ſo much 5 
nor did the Water aſcend in nigh the Quantity it did in the 
hotter Seaſons, in which the before-cited Trials were made. 

The Reſult of all which Experiments he gives us in the fol 
lowing Obſervations and Reflections. 


I. In Plants of the ſame Kind, the leſs they are in Bull 
the maller Quantity of the fluid Maſs, in which they are ſet 
is drawn off : The Conſumption, where the Maſs is of equs 
. being pretty nearly proportioned to the Bulk of tht 


wo Effect, the Water ſeems to aſcend up the Veſſels © 
ene Plants, in much the ſame Manner as up a Filtre; an 
it is not to be wondered at, that the larger Filtre ſhould dra 
off more Water than the ſmaller; or that a Plant that hat 
more or larger Veſſels, ſhould take up à greater Part of the 
Fluid in which it is ſet, than one that has fewer can: Nor ii 
it thus noted as a Thing very conſiderable in itſelf, but chief 
with regard to what follows, | 


II. Much the greater Part of the fluid Ma fs thus drawn of 
and convey'd into the Plant, does not ſettle or abide there, bk 
paſſes thro' their Pores, and exhalei up into the Atmoſphere. 
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Water expended, was to the 
augment of the Plant as 46 or 50 to 13 and in ſome 100, 
100 to 1, nay 700 to 1. 
ſo continual an 
Plenty, from the Parts of the Plant, 
ſon, why Countries that abound with Trees, and the larger 
Vagetables eſpecially, ſhould be very obnoxious to Damps, 
great Humidity in the Air, and more frequent Rains, than: 
ethers that are more open and free. 
The great Moiſture of the Air, was a 
and Annoyance to thoſe who firſt ſettled in America, which, 
at that Time, was over-grown with Woods and Groves : 
But as theſe were burnt down and deſtroy'd, to make way 
for Habitations, and Culture of the Earth, the Air mend- 
ing, changed into a Temperature more ſerene and dry than, 


Humidity go off pure and alone, but uſual- 

ly carries with it many Parts of the ſame Nature with thoſe 

whereof the Plant conſiſts : The Craſſer indeed, are not fo 

eaſily borne up into the Atmoſphere, but are uſually depoſit- 

ed on the Surface of the Leaves, Flowers, and other Parts 

of the Plants; whence proceed our Manna's, our Honey t, 
gummous Exudations of Vegetables But the finer 

and lighter Parts are with greater Eaſe ſent up into the At- 
moſphere ; thence they are convey'd to our Or 
ing, by the Air we draw in Reſpiration ; an 
or offenſive, beneficent or injurious to us, according to the 
Nature of the Plants from whence they ariſe, 
theſe owe their Riſe to the Water that aſcends out of the 
Earth thro' the Bodies of Plants, we cannot be far to ſeek 
are more numerous in the Air, and 
dours is found exhaling from Yegeta- 
Hes in warm humid Seaſons, than in any other. 


III, A great Part of the terreftrial Matter that is mired 
with Mater, aſcends up into the Plant, as well as the Mater. 


The leaſt Proportion of the 


Emiſfion of Water, in ſo great 
ards a manifeſt Rea- 


t Inconvenience 


Nor does this 


for the Cauſe why th 
greater Quantity o 


There was much more terreſtrial Matter at the End of the 
Experiment, in the Water of the Glaſſes that had no Plants 
in them, than in thoſe that had Plants. 
Mould diſſolved in ſome of the Glaſſes was conſiderably di- 
miniſh'd and carry'd off; nay, the terreſtrial and vegetable 
Matter was borne up in the Tubes filled with Sand, Cot- 
ton, &c. in that Quantity, as to be evident even to Senſe ; 
and the Bodies in the Cavities of the other Tubes, that had 
their lower Ends immerſed in Water, wherein Saffron, 
Cochineal, &c. had been infuſed, were tinged with Yellow, 
Purple, &c. 
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abroad a little towards our Shores and Parts 
within the Verge of the Sea, theſe will preſent us with a 
large Scene of Plants, that, along with the vegetable, take 
up into them mere mineral Matter alſo, in great abundance ; 
ſuch as our Sea-pur/lain, ſeveral Sorts of Algas, of Sampbires, 
and other marine Plants: "Thoſe contain common Sea Salts, 
which are the ſame as the Foſſil, in ſuch Plenty, as not 
only plainly to be diſtinguiſhed on the Palate, but 'may he 
drawn out of them in conſiderable Quantity: Nay, ſome . 
affirm, there are Plants found, that will yield Nitre, and o- 
ther Mineral Salts. 

The vegetable Matter being very fine and light, is ſur- 
prilingly apt and diſpoſed to attend Water in all its Motions, 
and follow it into each of its Receſſes; as appears not 
only from the Inſtances above alledged, but many others: 
Percolate it with all the Care imaginable, filtre it with 
ever ſo many Filtrations, yet ſome terreſtrial Matter will 


Dr. Weoedward has filtred Water | thro? ſeveral Sheets of 
thick Paper, and after that, through very cloſe fine Cloth, 
twelve times double, and this over and over, and yet a con- 
liderable Quantity of this Matter diſcover'd itſelf in the Wa- 
ter after all, 

Now, if it thus "paſſes Interſtices that are ſo very ſmall 
and fine, along with the Water, it is leſs ſtrange it ſhould 
attend it in its Paſſage through the Ducts and Paſſages of 
tring and diſtilling of Water interrupts 
atter it was before 


Plants, Ir is true, 
and makes it quit ſome of the earthy 
impregnated withal ; but then that which continues with the 


Water after this, is fine and light, and ſuch, conſequently, - 
th and Nouriſh- 


as is in a peculiar Manner fit for the Grow 
ment of Yegetables, 


Matter it bears -up into the Atmoſphere Þ wot 
great ; but what it doth bear up is chiefly of that light Kind 
of vegetable Matter, and that too y diſſolved, and re- 
duced- to ſingle Corpuſcles, all fit to enter the Tubes and 
Veſſels of Plants ; on which Account it is, that this Water 
is ſo ver fertil and prolifick. 255 1 1 
Te Reaſon why all the terreſtrial Matter mix'd with the 
Water does not aſcend into that, is, that the mineral Mat- 
ter makes a great deal of it, which is not only groſs and 
ponderous, but ſcabrous and inflexible, and ſo not diſpoſed 
to enter the Pores of the Roots; beſides, a great many of 
the ſimple vegetable Particles do by Degrees unite #nd form 
ſmall Clods, or Molecule, which ſtick to the Extremities of 
the Roots of thoſe Plants; and others of them, entangled in 
a looſer Manner from the Nubecule, or n Bodies, fo 
commonly obſerved in ſtagnant Water: Theſe, when thus 
conjoined, are too big to enter the Potes or aſcend up the 
Veſſels of Plants, which, ſingly, they might have done. 
Hence it is that in Agriculture, be the Earth never fo 
rich, good, and fit for the Production of Corn, or other 
Vegetables, little will come of it, unleſs the Particles be ſe- 
—— * oy z and _ — Account ſuch Pains are 
owed in igging, tilling, ploughing, fallowing, har- 

rowing, and breaking the clodded — of Earth : And *tis 
the ſame Way that Sea Salt, Nitre, and other Salts promote 
Vegetation, | | 

Some Authors imagine Nitre eſſential to Plants, and that 
nothing in the vegetable Kingdom is trauſacted without it; 
but Dr. Woodward ſays, by all the Trials he has been able 
to make, the Thing ſeems to him quite otherwiſe ; and 
when contiguous to the Plant, Nitre rather deſttoys than 
nouriſhes-it, 6 

But Nitre and other Salts do certainly looſen the Earth, 
and ſeparate the concreted Parts of it ; by that Means fit- 
ting and diſpoſing them to be afſumed by the Water, and 
carry'd up into the Seed or Plant for its Formation and In- 
creaſe, 

It is evident to Obſervation, how apt all Sotts of Salts are 
to be wrought upon by Moiſture, how eaſily they run with 
it z and when theſe are drawn off, and have deſerted the 
Lumps with which they are incorporated, thoſe muſt moul- 
der immediately, and fall aſunder in courſe. 

The hardeſt Stone that is to be met with, if it happens, 
as it frequently does, to have any Salt intermixed with the 
Sand of which it conſiſts, upon its being expoſed to a humid 
Air, in a ſhort Time diſſolves and crumbles all to Pieces, 
and much more will clodded Earth or Clay, which is not of 
ſo compact and ſolid a Conſtitution, 

Lime likewiſe is in the ſame Way ſerviceable in this Affair. 
The Huſbandmen ſay, it does not fatten, but only mellows 
the Ground ; by which they mean, it doth not contain any 
Thing in itſelf that is of the ſame Nature with the vegetable 
Mould, or afford any Matter fit for the Formation of Plants, 
but merely ſoftens and relaxes the Earth; by that Means ren- 
dering it more capable of entering the Seeds and Vegetables ſet 
in it, in order to their Nouriſhment, than otherwiſe it would 
have been, 

The Properties of Lime are well known, and how apt it 
is to be put in a Ferment and Commotion by Water ; nor 
can ſuch Commotion ever happen, when Lime is mix'd with 
Earth, however hard and clodded it may be, without open- 
ing and looſening it, 


IV. The Plant is more or leſs nouriſhed, in Proportion as the 
Water in which it ſtands, contains a greater or ſmaller Quantity 
of proper terreſtrial Matter in it. 


The Truth of this Propoſition is diſcernible through the 
whole Proceſs of the Doctor's Experiments. The Mint in 
one of the Glafſes was of much the ſame Bulk and baby = 
with that of two others; but the Water in which the firſt 
was, being River Water, which was apparently more 
copiouſly ſtored with terreſtrial Matter, than the Spring 
or Rain Water, in which the others ſtood, occaſioned it to 
arrive at almoſt double the Bulk that either of them had, and 
with a leſs Expence of Water too. | 

So likewiſe the Mint in another Glaſs, in the Water of 
which was diſſolved a ſmall Quantity of good Garden Mould ; 
tho? it had the Diſadvantage to be leſs, when firſt ſet, than 
either of the Mints in the two other Glaſſes, the Water in 
which was the very fame as the firſt, only had none of the 
Earth mix'd with it, yet in a ſhort Time the Plant not only 
overtook, but much out-ſtripped the other. | 
The Reaſon why the Propottior of the Increaſe of the 
Plant was limited to the Quantity of proper terreſtrial Mat- 
ter in the Water, is, that all, even vegetable Matter, is not 
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proper for the Nouriſhment of every Plant: Nor do there 
want good. Indications, that every Kind requires a | 
and ſpecifick Matter. far its Formation and N ment; 
yea, each Part of the ſame Vigetable ; and that there are 
very many, and different Ingredients, to go to the Compo- 
ſition of ſame individual lant. IN i da Ae wi oo 
Tf therefore the Soll wherein any Vegetable or Seed is 
planted, contains all, or moſt; of theſe Ingredients, and thoſe 
n due Quantity, it will grow and thrive, © otherwiſe it will 
not: If there be not as many Sorts of Corpuſcles, as are 
requiſite for the Conſtitution of the main and more eſſential 
Parts of the Plant, it will not proſper at all; if chere are 
theſe, and not in ſufficient Plenty, it will never arrive to ite 


natural Stature: Or if any of thè leſs neceſſary and eſſential 


Corpuſcles are wanting, there will be ſome Failure in the 
Plant; it will be defective in Smell, Taſte, Colour, or ſome 
other Way. | 4. | a LOTTO 

Indeed it is inconceivable, how one uniform, homogene-' 
ous Matter, having its Principles or original Parts of the 
ſame Subſtance, Conſtitution, Magnitude, Figure and Gra- 
vity, ſhould conſtitute Bodies ſo unlike, in all thoſe Reſpects, 
as Vegetables of different Kinds are; nay, even as the diffe- 
rent Parts of the ſame Yegetable: That one ſhould'carry a 
reſinous, another a milky, a third a yellow, a fourth a red 


Juice in its Veins ; that one affords a fragrant, another an 


offenſive Smell; one ſweet to the Taſte, another acid, bit- 
ter, acerb, auſtere, &c. that one ſhould be nouriſhing, an- 
other poiſonous ; one purging, another aſtringent. 

And this Argument makes equally ſtrong againſt thoſe' 
who ſuppoſe mere Water the Matter out of which all Matters 
are formed, | 

A Cataputia in one of the Glaſſes afforded but a little 
Increaſe, only 3 Grains all the While, tho' 2501 Grains 
of Water were ſpent upon it: But this might poſſibly be 
owing not to the Water's wanting Matter fit for the 1 
riſhment of that particular Plant, but from its being an 
improper Medium for that to grow in. Too much of that 
Liquor in ſome Plants may, probably, hurry the terreſtrial 
Matter through the Veſlels too faſt for them to lay hold 
of it. 

But a farther Proof of this Matter is, that the Soil once 
proper for the Production of ſome Sort of Yegetables, does not 
ever continue ſo, but in Tract of Time loſes its Property; 
and ſooner in ſome Lands, and later in others. | 
As for Example: If heat be ſown upon Land proper for 
that Grain, the firſt Crop will ſucceed very well, and per- 
haps the ſecond and third, as long as the Ground is in 
Heart, as the Farmers call it; but in a few Years it will 
produce no more, if ſow'd with that Corn; ſome other 
Grain it may, as Barley: And after this has been ſowh ſo 
oft, that the Land can bring no more of it, it may af- 
WO yield ſome good Oats, and perhaps Peas after 

em. 

At length it becomes barren, the vegetative Matter that 
at firſt it abounded with, being reduced by the ſucceſſive 
Crops, and moſt of it borne off, each Sort of Grain takes 
out that peculiar Matter that is proper for its own Nou- 


riſhment. 


It may be brought to bear another Series of the ſame 
Legetables; but not till it is ſupply'd with another Fund of 
Matter of the like Sort with what it firſt contained, either 
by the Ground's lying fallow for ſome Time, till the 
Rain hath poured a freſh Stock upon it, or by the manur- 
ing it. 

That this Supply is of the like Sort, is evident by the ſe- 
veral Manures found beſt to promote the Vegetation; which 
are chiefly either of Parts of Vegetables, or of Animals; 
which either derive their own Nouriſhment immedi- 
ately from. vegetable Bodies, or from other Animals that 
do ſo ; in particular, the Blood, Excrements and Urine of 
Animals that do ſo; ſhaving. of Horns and Hoofs, Hair, 
Feathers, calcin'd Shells, Lees of Wine and Beer, Aſhes of 
all Sorts of vegetable Bodies, Leayes, Straw, Roots and Stub- 
ble, turn'd into Earth by ploughing, or otherwiſe, to rot and 
diſſolve there. | | 5 2 

Theſe are our beſt Manures, and being vegetable Subſtances, 
when refunded back again into the Earth, ſerve for the For- 
mation of other Bodies, ' 8 

But to apply this to Gardens, where the Trees, Shrubs 
and Herbs, after their having continued in one Station, till 
they haye derived thence the greateſt Part of the Matter fit 
for their Increaſe, will decay and degenerate, unleſs either 
freſh Earth, pr ſome fit Manure be apply*d'to them. 

It is true, they may maintain themſelves there for ſome 
Time, by ſending forth Roots farther and farther, ' to an 
Extent all around, to fetch in more Provifion ; but at haſt 


they. muſt have à freſh Supply brought to them, or they 


thenaſclyes: removed or trapſplanted to ſome Place better fur. 
niſhetf with Matter for their Subſiſtence. And according] 
Gardeners'obſerve; that Plants that have ſtood e long whit, 
im a Place, 2 05 longer Roots 8 Part. dF-which t 
cut off when th cranſplant to a ſh Soll, as not now 
fatther Uſe to them: oo mtu 5 
All theſe Inſtances argue a particular terroſtrial Matter, 
and not Water, for the Subject to which Plants owe their 
Increaſe; Wete it Water only, there would be no need of 
Manures, or Tranſplanting; the Rain falls in ell Places, in 
this Field and in this ' indifferently, on one Side of an Or- 
chard or Garden as welFas'the other; nor could there be any 
Reaſon why a Tract of Land ſhould yield haas one Year 
and not the next, ſince the Rain ſhowers down. all alike 


o 


upon the Earn. 


V Papotablir are, ot form'd of Water, bit of tet 
ee Mayer. ee 


It has been ſhewn, that there is a conſiderable Quantity 
of this Matter contained both in Spring, Rain, and River- 
water, and the Experiments beſore - mentioned ſhew, that the 
much greateſt Part of the fluid Maſs, that aſcends up into 
Plants, does not ſettle or abide there, but paſſes through the 
Pores of them, and exhales into the Atmoſphere, and that a 
great Part of the terreſtrial Matter, mixed with the Water, 


paſſes up into the Plant along with it, and that the Plant is 
more or leſs augmented, in Proportion as the Water con- 
tains a greater or leſſer Quantity of Matter: From all which 
we may reaſonably infer, that Earth, and not Water, is the } 


Matter which conſtitutes 2 : 
One of the Sprigs of Mi 


but 35 Grains Increaſe from it, | 


Mint before-mentioned. drew up | 
into it 2501 Grains of the fluid Maſs, and yet had received 


A ſecond, tho? it had at firſt the Diſadvantage tobe much 
leſs than a third, yet being ſet in Water, wherein Earth had 
been plentifully mix'd, and the other in Water without any | 
ſuch Earth, it had vaſtly out-grown it, weighing at leaſt 145 | 


Grains more than that did. N 

A fourth Plant, tho? at firſt a great deal leſs than the fifth, 
yet being ſet in foul, craſs Water, that was left in the Still, 
after that in which the laſt was ſet was drawn off, had gained 
in Weight, at the End, above double what that in the finer 
and thinner Water had, | | 

The Proportion of the Augment of that Plant, which 
throve moſt, was in the ſaid Maſs ſpent upon it, but as 1 to 
46, in others as one to 60, 100, 200, and in the Cataputia, 
but as I to 714. | . | 
One of the Sprigs took up 39 Grains of Water a Day, 
one Day with another, which was much more than the 
whole Weight of the Plant originally, and yet it gained not + 
of a Grain a Day in Weight. | 
And another took up 253 Grains a Day, which was near 
twice as much as its original Weight, and afterall, the daily 
Increaſe of the Plant was no more than 24* Grains, 


VI. Spring and Rain-water contain near an equal Charge 
of vegetable Matter ; River-water more than either of them. 


Theſe Proportions hold in the main; but a firi& and juſt 


Compoſition is hardly to be expected; inſomuch as, in all / 


Probability, the Water which falls in Rain contains ſome- 
times a'greater Share of terreſtrial Matter, than that which 
falls at other times; a more powerful and intenſe Heat, of 
Neceflity, hurrying up a larger Quantity of that Matter, 
along with the humid Vapours that form Rain, than one 
more feeble and remiſs poſſibly can, x 


The Water of one Spring may flow forth with an higher 


Charge of this Matter than that of another: This depend- } 


ing partly upon the Quickneſs of the Ebullition of the Wa- 
ter, and partly on the Quantity of that Matter latent in the 
Strata, thro* which the Fluid paſſes, and the greater or leſs 
Laxity of thoſe Strata: For the ſame Reaſon the Water of 
one River may abound with it more than that of another 3 
nay, the fame River, when much agitated and in Commoti- 
on, muſt bear up more of it than when it moves with leſs 
Rapidity and Violence, That there is a great _ of 
this Matter in Rivers ; and that it contributes va ly to the 
ordinary Fertility of the Earth, the Nile affords a pregnant 
Inſtance, and ſo does the Ganges and other Rivers, which 
annually overflowing the neighbouring Plains, their Banks 
ſhew the faireſt and largeſt Crops of any in the World. 


VIE. Water ſerves onh for a Vehicle to the terreſtrial Mat- 
ter which forms Vegetables, and does not itſelf make any Aug 
mentation to bm. 
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Where the proper terreſtrial Matter is wanting, the Plant 


is not augmented, tho* never ſo much Water aſcend into it: 


Water then is not the Matter that compoſes vegetable Bodies, 
itis only the Agent that conveys the Matter into them, that 


diſtributes it to their ſeveral Parts to their Nouriſhment ; 


that Matter is ſluggiſh and unactive, and would lie eternally 
confined to its Beds of Earth, without advancing up into 
Plants, did not Water, or ſome like Inſtrument, fetch it 
forth, and carry it into them. | 

This Fluid is capacitated ſeveral Ways for the Office here 
affigned it, by the Figure of its Parts, which appears from 
many Experiments to be exactly and mathematically ſpheri- 
cal, their Surfaces being perfectly polite, and without any the 
leaſt Irregularities. 

It is evident, that Corpuſcles of ſuch a Figure are eaſily 
ſuſceptible of Motion, and far above any others whatever, 
and conſequently. more capable of moving and conveying 
other Matter that is not ſo active; then the Intervals of the 
Bodies of that Figure are, in reſpect to their Bulk, of all 
others the largeſt, and ſo the moſt fitted to receive and en- 
tertain foreign Matter in them: Beſides, as far as the Trials 
hitherto made inform us, the conſtituent Corpuſcles of Wa- 
ter are each ſingly conſidered abſolutely ſolid, and do not 
yield to the greateſt external Force: This ſecures their Fi- 

againſt any Alteration, and the Intervals of their Cor- 
puſcles muſt be always alike. 

By the latter, it will ever be diſpoſed to receive Matter in- 
to it; and by the former, when once received, to bear it a- 
long with it. Water is farther capacitated to be a Vehicle to 
this Matter, by the Tenuity and Fineneſs of the Corpuſcles 
of which it conſiſts, We hardly know any Fluid in all Na- 
ture, except Fire, whoſe conſtituent Parts are ſo exceeding 
ſubtil and ſmall as thoſe of Water are; they will paſs Pores 
and Interſtices, that neither Air nor any other Fluid will. 


This enables them to enter the Tubes, and fineſt Veſſels of 


Plants, and to introduce the terreſtrial Matter, and convey 
it to all Part of them, whilſt each, by means of Organs it is 
endued with for that Purpoſe, intercepts and aſſumes into 
itſelf ſuch Particles as are ſuitable to its own Nature, letting 
the reſt paſs on through the common Ducts. | 


VIII. Water is not capable e orming this Office to Plants, 
unleſs aſſiſted by 'a due Sau Feet 1 

Heat muſt concur, or Vegetation will not ſucceed. The 
Plants ſet in the Glaſſes in Ociober, and the following Months, 
had not near the Quantity of Water ſent up into them, or 
ſo great an additional Increaſe by much, as thoſe that were 
ſet in June, Fuly, or the hotter Months. 

It is plain the Water has no Power of moving itſelf, or 
riſing to the vaſt Height it doth in the more tall and loft 
Plants; ſo far from it, that it doth not appear, by any Dil. 
covery yet made, that even its own Fluidity conſiſts in the 
inteſtine Motion of its Parts, whatever the Carte/ians think. 

Indeed we want nothing more to ſolve all the Phænomena 
of Fluidity, that ſuch a 8 and Diſpoſition of Parts as 
Water has; ſpherical Corpuſcles muſt ſtand fo tickliſh upon 
each other, as to be ſuſceptible of every Impreſſion, and 
though not perpetually in Motion, muft be always ready and 
liable to be put into it by any the ſlighteſt Force imaginable : 
'Tis true, the Parts of Fire or Heat are not capable of mov- 
ing themſelves any more than thoſe of Water ; but they are 
more ſubtil, light, and active than thoſe are, and fo the more 
eaſily put in Motion. | 

hat the Concourſe of Heat is really neceſſary in this 
Work, appears not only from the Experiments before us, but 
from all Nature; from the Fields and Forreſts, Gardens 
and Orchards : We ſee in Autumn, as the Sun's Power is 
gradually leſs and leſs, fo its Effects on Plants is remitted, 
and Vegetation ſlackens by little and little. 

Its Failure is firſt diſcernable in Trees; which being raiſed 

higheſt above the Earth, require a more intenſe Heat to ele- 
vate the Water charged with Nouriſhment to their Tops; ſo 
that for want of freſh Support and Nutriment, they ſhed 
their Leaves, unleſs ſupported by a very firm and hard Con- 
ſtitution indeed, as our Ever- greens are. Next, the Shrubs 
part with theirs ; then the Herbe and lower Tribes: The 
Heat at length not being ſufficient to ſupply even to theſe, 
tho* ſo near the Earth, the Fund of their Nouriſhment. 
As the Heat returns the ſucceeding Spring, they all re- 
cruit again, and are furniſhed with freſh Supplies and Ver- 
dure: But firſt, thoſe which are loweſtand neareſt the Earth, 
and that require a leſſer Degree of Heat to raiſe the Water 
With its earthy Charge into them : Then the Shrubs and 
higher Vegetables in their Turn; and laſtly, the Trees. 

As the Heat increaſes, it grows too powerful, and hurries 
the Matter with too great Rapidity through the finer and 
more tender Plants : Theſe therefore go off and decay ; and 


others that are more hardy and vigorous, and require a er 


Degree of Heat, ſucceed in their Order. By which Mecha- 
niſm, provident Nature furniſhes us with a very various and 
different Entertainment, and what is beſt ſuited to each Sea · 
ſon all the Year round. | 

As the Heat of the ſeveral Seiforis affords us a different 
Face of Things, ſo the ſeveral diſtant Climates ſhew the dif- 
ferent Scenes of Nature and Productions of the Earth. | 

The hotter Countries ordinarily yield the largeſt and 
talleſt Trees, and thoſe too in a much greater Variety than 
the colder : Even thoſe Plants common to both, attain to a 
much greater Bulk in the Southern, than in' the Northern 

mates. 

Nay, there are ſome Regions fo cold, that they taife no 
Vegetables at all to a conſiderable Size: This we learn from 
Greenland, Iceland, and other Parts of like cold Situation 
and Condition: in theſe there are no Trees, and the Shrubs 
are poor, little, and low. en 5 

Again, in the warmer Climates, and ſuch as do furniſh 
Trees, and the large Vegetables, if there happen a Remiſſion 
or a Diminution of the uſual Heat, their Productions are im- 
peded in Proportion, Our cold Summers give us Proof 
enough of this; for tho at ſuch times there is Heat ſufficient 
to raiſe the vegetative Matter into the lower Plants, as I beat, 
Barley, Peas, and the like; and we have Plenty of Straw- 
berries, Raſpberries, Gooſeberries, Currants, and the Fruits 
of ſuch Vegetables as are low and near the Earth; and a mo- 
derate Store of Mulberries, Cherries, Plums, &c. and ſome 
others, that grow at ſomething of a greater Height : Yet out 
A Pears, Walnuts, and che. Production of the taller 

rees, have been ſewer, and thoſe not ſo throughly ripened 
and brought to Perfection, as they are in more benign and 
warm Seaſons. 

And indeed, in Trees of the ſame Kind, thoſe that keep 
cloſeſt to the Earth, always produce moſt and beft Fruit : 
For which Reaſon it is, that Gardeners check and reſtrain 
the Growth of their better Fruit-Trees, and prevent their 
running up to too great an Height, 

As to our Grapes, Apricocks, Peaches, Nefarines, and 
Figs, they being tranſplanted hither out of warmer Coun- 
tries, it is leſs to be wondered at, that we fail of them in 
cold Summers, 1 | 

Nor is it that Heat only which promotes Vegetation, but 
any other indifferently, according to its Power and Degree; 
as we find from our Stoves, Hot-beds, c. 


VERATRUM ; [fo called as though were atrum, i. e. 
truly black, becauſe this Plant has a black Root, or becauſe it 
purges a black Humour] White Hellebore. 


The Character: are; 


The Flower is naked, conſiſting of fix. Leaves, which expand 
in form of a Roſe, in the Middle of which ariſes the Pointal, 
ſurrounded by fix Stamina, or Threads, which afterwards turn 
to a Fruit, in which, for the moſt part; three membranaceous 
Sheaths are gathered into a little Head, and are full of oblong 
Seeds, reſembling a Grain of Wheat, and encompaſs'd, as it 
were, by a leafy Wing. 


The Species are 3 
1. VeERATRUM flore ſubviridi. Tourn. White Hellebore, 
with a + ps Flower. | | 
. 


ERATRUM fore atro-rubente, Tourn, White Helle- 
bore, with a dark-red Flower. | ; 


The firſt of theſe Plants is that which is ordered for Me- 
dicinal Uſe, and is by much the ftronger and more acrid 
Plant; for when both Sorts are placed near each other, the 
Snails will intirely devour the Leaves of the ſecond: Sort, 
when at the ſame time they will ſcarcely touch thoſe of the 
firſt, The ſecond Sort doth alſo appear ſooner in the Spring, 
and flowers near a Month before the firſt Sort, 

Theſe Plants are very pretty Ornaments, when planted 
in the Middle of open Borders of the Pleaſure-Garden; for 
if they are placed near Hedges or Walls, where generally 
Snails do harbour, they will greatly deface the Leaves, eſpe- 
cially of the ſecond Sort, by eating them full of Holes; and 
as a great Part of the Beauty of theſe Plants conſiſts in theit 


broad-folded Leaves, ſo when they are thus defaced, the 


Pleaſure is almoſt loſt, 

They may be propagated by partirig theit Roots toward the 
latter End of February, or the Beginning of March, juft be- 
fore they begin to ſhoot, and ſhould be planted in a light, 
freſh, rich Soil, in which they will thrive exceedingly, and 
produce ſtrong Spikes of Flowers. Theſe Roots ſhould not 
be removed oftener than. once in three Years, by which 
Time (if they like the Soil) = will be very ſtrong, and af- 

7 1187 ; | 
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4 many Heads to be taken off; but if they are frequently 

ance, it will prevent their increaſing, and cauſe them 
er very weak. 

85 Yo! may alto propagate theſe Plants by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as ripe, either in a Bed or Box filled 
with freſh, light Earth, and the Ground kept conſtantly 
clear from Weeds. In the Spring the Plants will appear, at 
which Time, if the Seaſon be dry, you ſhould now and 
then refreſh them with Water, which will greatly promote 
their Growth; and you muſt carefully clear them from 
Weeds, which, if itted to grow, will ſoon over-ſpread 
and deſtroy theſe Plants while young. The Spring following, 
juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot, you ould prepare a 
Bed of freſh, light Earth, and carefully take up the young 
Plants, (obſerving not to break their Roots) and plant them 
therein yo fix Inches ſquare, where they may remain un- 
til they are ſtrong enough to flower, when they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into the Borders of the Pleaſure-Garden, But 

theſe Plants ſeldom flower in leſs than four Years, from 
Seeds, ſo this Method of propagating them 1s not very much 


practiſed in E gland. 


vERBASCUM; [fo called, as though Barbaſcum, be- 
cauſe the Leaves of this Plant are bearded, rough, and 
hairy. It is alſo called Candela Regia, Lychnitis, becauſe its 
Leaves are uſed inſtead of Cotton ina Lamp it is alſo call- 
ed Phlomos, of Q*iyw.to burn, becauſe it ſeems, as it were, 


to burn] Mullein. 


The Characters are; 5 
The flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which expands in a crrcul 
Form, yo is jon od era? ay e out of the Center ariſes 
the Pointal, which afterwards becomes an oval, pointed Fruit, 
divided into two Cells, by a middle Partition, which are filled 
with ſmall angular Seeds. 


The Species are; 

1. VERBASCUM mas latifolium luteum. C. B. P. Great 
white Mullein, High-taper, or Cows-Lungwort. 

2. VERBASCUM pulverulentum, flore lutes parvo. F. B. 
Hoary Mullein, with ſmall yellow Flowers. 

3.  VERBASCUM fore albo parvo. J. B. White flowered 
Mullein. 

4. VERBASCUM nigrum, flore paruo, apicibus purpureis, 
J. B. Sage-leav'd black Mullein. 58. * 

5. VERBASCUM blattarie foliis, nigrum, ampliaribus falus 
ac luteis, apicibus purpuraſcentibus. Hor. Bat, Mullein with a 
dark Moth-Mullein Leaf, and yellow Flowers with purpliſh 
Apices. | 

ö. VERBASCUM Orientale, ſophie folio. T. Cor, Eaſtern 
Mullein, with a Flix-weed Leaf. : ES 

. VERBASCUM nigrum, folio papaveris corniculati. C. B. P. 

Black Mullein, with a Horn-poppy Leaf. OY 

8. VERBASCUM humile Alpinum villoſum, boragints folio & 


fore. Tourn. Low hairy Alpine Mullein, with a Leaf and 


Flower like that of Borage, commonly called Bears-ear Sa- 
nicle, | 
9. VERBASCUM famina, flore Iuteo magno. C. B. P. Fe- 
male Mullein, with a large yellow Flower. 
10. VERBASCUM angu/tifolium ramoſum, flore aureo, folio 
craſſiore. F. B. Branching narrow-leav'd Mullein, with a 
golden Flower, and a thicker Leaf. 
11. VERBASCUM folits viridibus, annuum, floribus luteis. 
H. L. Annual Mullein, with green Leaves and yellow 


Flowers. 


12. VERBASCUM nigrum Dioſcoridis. Lob. Icon. Black 
Mullein of Cr ng ee 

12. VERBASCUM Alpinum perenne nigrum, fore allo, fla- 
JE purpureis. H. R. Par. Black perennial Mullein of 
the Alps, with a white Flower, and purple Chives. 

14. VERBASCUM rameſum floribus albis parvis. Mor. H. 
R. Blzſ. Branching Mullein, with ſmall white Flowers, 

15. VERBASCUM Creticum ſpinoſum fruteſcens. Tourn, Cor, 
Shrubby and thorny Mullein of Crete. 

16. VERBAsCUM Græcum fruticoſum, folio ſinuato candi- 
diſſimo. Tourn. Cor, Shrubby Mullein of Greece, with a 
very white indented Leaf. 

17. VERBASCUM orientale maximum candidiſſimum, ramis 
— — æmulantibus. Tourn, Cor. The greateſt and whi- 
teſt Eaftern Mullein, with Branches reſembling a Candle- 
ſtick. | 

18. VERBASCUM orientale, conyze folio, flare micante, 2 
errugines ad aureum colorem vergente. Has Ce. Eaſtern 
Kan, with a Flea-bane Leaf, and a ſhining Flower, from 
an Iron inclining to a Gold Colour. | 

19. VERBASCUM orientale, betonice folio, flore magno, 


Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Mullein, with a Betony Leaf, and a 


larger Flower. 


20. VERBASCUM orientale angu/to oblonge foko. Tourn, 
Eaſtern Mullein, with an oblong and SY | . 

21. VERBASCUM orientale, foliis ſubrotundis candidifſhni; 
Tourn, Gor, Eaſtern Mullein, with roundiſh white Leaves, 


The four firſt Sorts grow wild in divers Parts of A 
and are rarely cultivated, except in Botanick Gardens for 
Variety, The firſt Sort is that which is uſed in Medicine 
which is the moſt common of them all, growing upon the 
Sides of dry Banks, in moſt Parts of England.  ' 

| Theſe may be all cultivated by ſowing their Seeds in 4. 
guſt, on a of light Earth, in an open Situation, where 
the Plants will come. up the ſucceeding Monch, and will 
endure the Vinter's Cold very well, provided they have 3 
dry Soil. In February the Plants ſhould be tranſplanted 
where they are to remain, allowing them a great Di j 
for they grow pretty tall and large: In June following they 
will flower, and their Seeds will be ripe in uh. But not- 
withſtanding theſe Plants grow wild in England, yet two or 
three of each Kind may be admitted in large Gardens, for 
the Variety of their hoary Leaves, together with the extreme 
41221 their Flowers, which have a Scent ſomewhat 
Ike Violets, as 4:44 | 


The fifth, ſixth and ſeventh Sorts ave not Natives of this 
Country, but have been obtained from abroad; the fifth was | 
ſent from Leyden, by the learned Dr. Boerhaave, but I do 


not at preſent know from whence he received it. The ſixth 
Sort was gathered by my ingenious Friend Mr. 


key, upon Gibraltar Hills, from whence he ſent me che 


Seeds, which flouriſh'd in the Phyfick Garden very well two 

Years, and flower'd extremely, but did not perfe& Seeds 

and being a biennial Plant, is ſince entirely decay d. 
The ſeventh Sort was found in the Levant, by Monſieur 


e 


Tournefort, chief Botaniſt to the late French King, wha © 


brought the Seeds to the Royal Gardens at Paris, from 


whence it hath been communicated to ſeveral other curious 
Gardens in England and Holland. "This Plant is alſo biennial, 
and rarely produces good Seeds in England, unleſs the Summer | 


be warm and dry | 


Theſe Sorts may be propagated in the ſame Manner as the 


four firſt, butſhould be planted in a warm, dry Situation in 


inter, otherwiſe they are very ſubject to be deſtroy'd by | 


Froſt, being Natives of warmer Countries. | 

The eighth Sort is a Native of the Apt and Pyrenean 
Mountains, and was formerly preferved in feverat Gardens 
with great Care, being placed in the Green-houfe in Pinter, 
as ſuppoſing it too tender to endure the Cold of our Climate 
in the open Air; but this is now treated in a different Man- 
ner, for it ſhould be placed, as much as poffible, in the 
Shade, and manag'd as Auricula s, with which Treatment it 


thrives much better than if preſerv'd with great Tenderneſs, 


and will produce Flowers and Seeds in great Plenty, This 
Plant may be pro 


ted by Off- ſets, as is practiſed for Au- 


ricula”s, and ſhould be planted in a light, rich Earth, in 


which it will multiply very faſt, 


The ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and four- 


teenth Sorts are very hardy Plants, which grow wild in ſe- 


veral Parts of Europe, but are preſerved in the Gardens of 


curious Botaniſts for the ſake of Variety. 


The fifteenth Sort grows in the Ifland of Crete in the .- 
chipelago, where it riſes to the Height of three Feet, having 
a woody Stem; and divides into many Branches, which are 
armed with Thorns towards their Extremities. The Leaves 
are oblong, narrow, and finuated like thofe of the Wild i 


Rocket, but are very white and woolly. The Flowers are 


produced near the Extremity of the Branches, which are of 
a yellow Colour, reſembling thoſe of the Vall. wer; from | 


whence fome Authors have named it Leucoium fpinofum, i.e. 
very like the ſeventh ; but Dr. 


Prickly Gilliflower. 
The fixteenth 'Sort is 
Tournefort, who found' this in the Archipe 


lago, thinks it to 


be different, becauſe it has not degenerated in the Royal | 


Garden at Paris, as the other Sort commonly will do when 
it has been cultivated two or three Years in a Garden. This 
Sort ſeldom continues longer than two or three Years before 
the Roots periſh, king 
The ſeventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth and 
twentyfirft Sorts, were diſcovered by Dr. Towurnefort in the 
Levant, from whence he ſent their Seeds to the Loyal Gar- 
den at Paris, All thefe Sorts are hardy enough to thrive m 
the open Air in England, provided they are fown on a dry 
undunged Soil; for when they grow on a moiſt Soil, their 
Roots are ſubject to rot in the Winter ; and if the Ground 1s 
enriched with Dung, it cauſes the Plants to grow ſo rank in 
N that they are in Danger of being deftroyed by hard 
olt. 
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All theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on. a Bed of light freſh Earth, in an open Situation. 
The beſt Time to ſow theſe Seeds is in Autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe; when they will more certainly grow than if 
they are ſown in the Spring: And when they are ſown early 
in the Autumn, the Plants will flower the following Summer, 
by which there will be a Year ſaved. Theſe Seeds ſhould 
be ſown in Drills, which ſhould be made about eighteen 
Inches aſunder, becauſe it will be proper to let ſome of the 
Plants remain to flower in the Seed-bed, where they will 
grow much ſtronger than thoſe which are tranſplanted ; 
when the Plants come up, they ſhould be kept clean from 
Weeds; and about Michaehnas ſome of the Plants ſhould be 
carefully drawn out, where they grow too cloſe together, 
which may be tranſplanted out into a Nurſery-bed to .get 
strength; and afterward they may be removed, and planted 
about in Wilderneſs Quarters ; where (if they are not too 
much over-ſhaded by T rees) they will thrive and flower very 
well, and make an agreeable Variety. Thoſe Plants which 
xe left in the Seed-beds to flower, ſhould be fingled out to 
Foot or more Diſtance in the Rows; otherwiſe they will 
not have Room to ſpread. | 

There are very few of the Mulleim which are planted in 

Gardens for Ornament ; becauſe ſeveral of the Sorts grow 
wild in England, for which Reaſon many Plants are reject- 
ed, and meaner Sorts are cultivated, becauſe they are more 


' rare : But in large Gardens, where there are many Wilder- 


neſs Quarters, theſe Plants are very proper Furniture, becauſe 
they require very little Care to cultivate them, and they 
continue a long time in Flower ; and tho* they do not make 
ſo fine an Appearance as ſome other Plants, yet for the a- 
greeable Scent of their Flowers, which reſemble the Violets, 
they deſerve a Place much better than many other Plants 
which are cultivated in Gardens. | 
The fifteenth Sort being tenderer than any of the. others, 
ome of the Plants ſhould be planted in Pots, filled with freſh 
light Earth, that they may be ſheltered under a Hot-bed 
Frame in Winter, where they ſhould have as much free Air 
25 poſſible in mild Weather, and covered only in very hard 
Froſt, The other Plants may be planted on a dry Soil in a 
warm Situation, where they will endure the Cold of our or- 
linary Winters very well. | * n 


VERBENA ; ſtakes its Name of verrere, Lat. to bruſh, 
becauſe in old Times it was uſed in cleanſing the Altars : 
It was alſo called Periſterium, of Heir, a , becauſe 
Doves are greatly delighted with it. There is no Herb of 
which the Ancients have ſaid ſo much of its being Vulnerary 
or Wound- herb; whence it is called Herba Vulneraria, or 
a Species of the $:deritis: There has been no Herb of which 
the Poets have been more fertile in their Fictions, no Herb 
more commended for Sacrifices 5 whence it is called Hiere- 
lutane, of izg2 ſacred, and Bern an Herb: Nor any Herb 
of which the Afagi have been fuller of their Fables: They 
ay, that if a Perſon crop it with his Left-hand, being cir- 
cumſcribed in à Circle, before he has ſeen Sun or Moon, 
then he ſhall obtain whatſoever he wiſhes for ; but if it be 
— with the Right-hand, nothing will favour him.] 

ervaiin. 


The Characters are: 

It hath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe up- 
er Lip is upright, and commonly divided into twa, hut the un- 
der Lip is cut into three Parts, ſo that at the firſt Sight it ap- 
fears like @ Flower with five Leaves; theſe Flowers are each 
ſucceeded by four naked Seeds, which fill the Calyx : To which 
nay be added, the Plowers do generally grow in Spikes or Heads, 
tut not in Whorles round the Stalks. 


The Species are; 
1. VERBENA communis, c&ruleo flore. C. B. P. Common 
Vervain, with a blue Flower. 
2. VERBENA Lufttanica latifolia procerior. Tourn, Taller 
d-leay'd Portugal Vervain. 
3. VERBENA Urtice folio, Canadenſis, H. R. Par. Ca- 
nada Nettle-leav'd Vervain. a 
4. VERBENA Americana, ſpica multiplici, faliis Urtice 
WMeyflioribus, floribus cœruleis. Par. Bat. Brod, American 
Vervain, with many Spikes, narrow Nettle Leaves and blue 
wers. | | 
$5. VERBENA tenuifolia, C. B. P. Natrow-leav'd Ver- 
ran, 1 
6. VĩRBENA Urtice folio longiore ſorrato. Houft, Ame- 
ican Vervain, with a 2 ſawed Nettle Leaf. 
7. VERBENA Bonarienſis altiſima, lavendule Canarienfis 
ſhica muttiplici, Hort. Elth, The talleſt Vervain of Buenos 
Ayres, with many Spikes reſembling the Canary Lavendar, 


. 8. VennznA Carvlinienſs, meliſſa fas oper Hort, Elb. 


Carolina Vervain, with a rough 


9. VERBENA Mexicana, trachelii folio, aparines. 


Hort. Elth. Mexican Vervain, with a rt Leaf, 
and a Fruit like Gooſe-graſs. 


The firſt Sort is very common in moſt Parts, and is rarely 
cultivated in Gardens ; this is the Sort which is directed by 
the College of Phyſicians for medicinal Uſe, and is brought ta 
the Markets by thoſe who gather it in the Fields. 

. The ſecond, third and fourth Sorts, tho* not Natives of 
this 2 yet are very hardy, and will endure the ſharp- 
eſt of our Minters in the open Air. 

Theſe wy be all propagated by ſowing their Seeds on a 
Bed of freſh Earth in the Spring, and when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out, or thinned fo as to al- 


low them ten or twelve Inches Diſtance, (for they — 


grow pretty large, and require to have Room) after whi 
they will require no farther Care, but to clear them from 
Weeds, and the ſecond Summer they will flower and ſeed, 
which, if permitted to fall upon the Ground, will come 
the ſucceeding Spring, without any farther Culture. 
The fifth Sort is equally as hardy as the common Vervain, 
from which it only differs in having narrower Leaves; ſo 
is never admitted in Gardens, unleſs for the ſake of Va- 


riety. Pa 
The ſixth Sort was diſcover'd by the late Dr, William Hau- 
floun in Jamaica, from whence he ſent the Seeds into England. 
This is a biennial Plant, which commonly periſhes ſoon after 
it has perfected its Seeds. E ay 
The ſeventh Sort was brought from Buenos Ayres, This 
Plant grows to the Height of five or fix Feet, or more, and 
produces its Flowers at the Extremity of the Branches in 
many flender Spikes, which are cloſe together, ſome- 
what like the Canary Lavendar. Theſe Flowers are ſmall, 
and of a blue Colour, 
The eighth Sort is a Native of Carolina. This is a much 
humbler Plant, for it rarely riſes above two Feet and a half 
high. This produces its Flowers in Spikes like the common 


The ninth Sort was brought from Mexico. This com- 
monly grows about three Feet high, or more, and generally 
roduces three Spikes from a Joint at the Extremity of the 
hes. The Flowers are and Female on the ſame 
Spike. The Female Flowers produce their Seeds covered 
with the Empalement, which ſwells into a roundiſh Form, 
= to appear ſomewhat like the Seeds of Gooſe-graſs, or 
ivers. | 
The fixth, ſeventh and ninth Sorts are tender Plants, 
which may be propagated by Seeds, and ſhould be ſown on 
a Hot-bed early in the Spring ; but when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt have a good Share of free Air admitted 
to them in warm Weather, otherwiſe they will draw up too 
weak : They muſt alſo be often refreſhed with Water. 
When the Plants have obtained ſome Strength, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted on another moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to 
ſhade them until they have taken new Root; after which 
Time they muſt have Air and Moiſture in warm Weather 
in great Plenty, which will ſtrengthen the Plants. About 
the Beginning of June, the Plants ſhould be carefully taken 
up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, planted into Pots fill'd 
with freſh light Earth, and then plunged into a very mode- 
rate Hot-bed, where they ſhould be ſcreened from the Sun 
until they have taken new Root; and then they ſhould be 
inured to the open Air by Degrees; for in Fuly they may 
be removed out of the Hot-bed, and placed in a warm ſhel- 
tered Situation, where they may remain till the Middle or 
latter End of September, when they muſt' be removed into 


the Stove ; where, if they have a moderate Degree of 


Warmth in Winter, and are duly fupply'd with Water, the 
Plants may be preſerved, and the following Summer they will 
produce Flowers; and if the Seaſon proves favourable, they 
will perfe& their Seeds in Autumn. : 
The ſeventh Sort is much more hardy than thoſe laſt men- 
tioned, ſo may be ſown on a Bed of light Earth in a warm 
Situation, about the Middle of March; and when the Plants 
are come up, they muſt be conſtantly kept clean from 
Weeds, until they are ſtrong enough to tranſplant; when 
they muſt be carefully taken up, and: ſome of them planted 
into ſmall Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and placed in a 
ſhady Situation, until they have taken new Root; then they 


may be placed in an open Situation with other hardy exotick 


Plants, where they may remain during the Summer Seaſon ; 
but in Winter they muſt be ſheltered from ſevere Froſt. The 
other Plants may be planted in a warm Border, where they 


will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters without Co- 


vering; but in hard M inters theſe are ſometimes * 


* 


r whi ſon, it will be proper to have ſome of the 26. Veronica aguatica minor, folio ſubrotundo. Inf. 
— 4 * 82 "> Aa to ms the Kind. This Sort H. Leſſer. Water Speedwell, with a roundiſh Leaf, 8 
flowers and produces good Seeds in this Country, but the 27. VERONICA aquatica major, folio oblongoe. Mor. Hift. 
Roots ſeldom continue above two or three Years. - * Water Speedwell, er Brooklime, with an oblong 

VERGE, is the Edge or Outſide of a Border; but in 28, Vsnxonica equatica minor, folio oblongo, Mor. Hit 


Gardening it is generally underſtood to be a Slip of Graſs Small Water Speedwell, with an oblong Leaf. 
which joins to Gravel- walks, and divides them from the Bor- 29. VERoNniCa Conftantinepolitana incana, chamardrye fo- 


— — 


ders in the Parterre Garden. lis. Tourn. Cor, Hoary Speedwell of Conſtantinople, with 
| a Germander Leaf, 

VERONICA ; [ was ſo called after the Princeſs Veronica, 30. VERONICA orientalis, foliis hederæ terrefiris fore 

who firſt diſcover'd it.] Speedwell, or Fluellin, magno. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern . with Ground-iyy 


Leaves, and a large Flower, 
The Chara#ers are; | 31. VERONICA orientalis erefa, gentianelle folits. Tourn, 
The Leaves, for the mol part, grow oppoſite by Pairs ; the Gor. Upright Eaftern Speedwell, with ſmall Gentian 
Cahyx conſiſts 2 Leaf, which is divided into four Parts, Leaves. | | | 
and expands in form of 4 Star ; the Flower conſiſts of one 32. VERONICA orientalis elatior, gentianelle foliis, fore 
: 21. which is, for the * ＋ divided into four Segments, majore albido. Tourn, Taller Eaſtern Speed well, with ſmall 
and expands in a circular Order ; when the Flower decays, Gentian Leaves, and a larger white Flower. 
the Ovary becomes @ membranaceous Fruit, divided into two 33. VERONICA orientalis minima, foliis laciniatis. Tourn, 
Cells, which are ſhaped like a Heart, and are filled with Cor, The leaſt Eaſtern Speedwell, with jagged Leaves, 
Seeds, which are ſometimes ſmall, and at other times large and 34. VERONICA orientalis, relephii folio, Tourn. Cor, Ea- 
thick, ſtern „ with an Orpine Leaf. 
: 35. V ERONICA mayor fruteſcens altera, folits conſlanter (s 
The Species are | el:ganter variegatis. ja 4 4 The — — ſhrub- | 
1. VERONICA mas ſupina & vulgatiſſima, C. B. P. Com- by Speedwell, with Leaves conſtantly and beautifully varie- 
mon Male Speedwell, or Fluellin. ted. | 
2. VERONICA ſpicata anguſtifolia, C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd 36. VERONICA Americana erecta, foliis gramineis, floribus 
ſpik d Speedwell. ex foliorum alis. Haut. Upright American Speedwell, with 


3. VERONICA major latifolia erecta. Mor. Hiſt. Greater Graſs Leaves, and Flowers coming out of the Wings of the | 


broad-leav'd upright Speed well. Leaves. 


4. VERONICA multicaulis Pannonica. Tourn, Hungarian 37. VERONICA fruticoſa erecta dulcis, hexangulari caule, | 
Speedwell, bearing many Stalks or Spikes of Flowers. fore dilute cœruleo. Shan, Cat, Wild Liquoriſh, or Sweet- 


5. VERONICA ſpicata Cambro- Britannica, bugulæ ſub hir- weed. 


ſulo folio, Raii Syn. Edit. 3. Welſh ſpiked Speedwell, with 38. VERonICA caule hex ; „ fille be wrak | 
a hairy Bugle Leaf. ſerratis. Shan, Cat. Speedwell, with an hexangular Stalk, | 


6. VERONICA cerulra, trifido aut quinquefido folio, Flor. and ſawed Savory Leaves growing by Threes. 
Bat. Blue Speedwell, with a trifid or quinquefid Leaf. 39. VERONICA gue ſcordium maritimum, icoſum pro- 
7. VERONICA Virginiana altiſſima, ſpica multiplici, floribus cumbens flore ceeruleo. Shan, Cat. —_— Shrubby trailing ma- 
candidis. Flor. Bat. Tall Virginian Speedwell, with many ritime well, or Scordium, with a blue Flower. 
Spikes, and white Flowers, | - 3 | | A | 
8. VERONICA ſpicata longifolia, Tourn. Long-leav'd ſpi= The firſt Sort grows wild in Woods and other ſhady | 
ked Speedwell. : Places in divers Parts of England, and is a Plant of little 
9. VERONICA fetraa ſemper-virens, Pon. Bald, Ever- Beauty, but as it is the Sort which is uſed in Medicine, un- 
green Rock Speedwell. | der the Title of Pauls Betony, ſo I thought it not amiſs to 
10. VERONICA mas repens Pyrenaica, folio longiori glabro. ſet it down here, This is generally brought to Market by ſuch 
Schol. Bot. Male creeping Pyrenean Speed well, with a lon- Perſons who make it their Buſineſs to gather Herbs in the 


ger ſmooth Leaf. Fields to ſupply the ſame, ſo that it is not often cultivated in 
11. VERONICA mas erecta. C. B. P. Male upright Gardens; but thoſe who have a mind to propagate it, may | 
Speedwell, do it with much Eaſe; for as the Branches trail upon the 
12. VERONICA ſpicata, flore purpureo. Mor. Hort. Reg. Ground, they puſh out Roots from their Joints, which 
Blæſ. Spiked Speedwell, with a purple Flower. Branches being cut off, and planted, will take Root and | 
13. VERONICA ſpicata minor. C. B. P. Smaller ſpiked grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation. 
Speedwell. | The ſecond, third, and fourth Sorts are very ornamental 
14. VERONICA Alpina fruteſcens, C. B. P. Shrubby Plants in the large borders of the Flower-Garden, particu- | 
Speedwell of the Alps. larly the fourth which produces a great Number of Spikes 


15. VERONICA Alpina fruticans, ſerpilli minoris folio cir- of beautiful blue Flowers. Theſe continue flowering at 
cinato. Pluk. Phyt. Shrubby Speed well of the Alps, with a leaſt two Months, and in cool, moiſt Seaſons much longer; 
round leſſer Mother-of-thyme Leaf. | and theſe Flowers are very proper to cut for Baſons or Flow-® 

16. VERONIC 4 fn durior, oblongo chamedryos folio, er-pots to adorn Rooms in the Summer-ſegſon. ö 
Patavina. Bocc. Mu. | 


Harder ſhrubby Speedwell of Padua, The fifth Sort is a Native of the Mountains in Mala, 


4 


with an oblong Germander Leaf. from whence it hath been tranſplanted into many curious 


17. VERONICA Auftriaca foliis tenuiſſim?t laciniatis. Inſt, Gardens. This produces fine large Spikes of blue Flowers, 
R. 2 Auſtrian Speedwell, nk [nan finely jagged. 2 and deſerves a Place in every — Se ad ; : 
18. VERONICA maxima. Lugd. The greateſt Speedwell, The ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts are Natives off 
or Falſe Germander. | warmer Countries than England, but are hardy enough to 
19. VERONICA maxima Pyrenaica, non rameſa. Ini. R. endure the Cold of our Winters very well, provided they are 
H. The greateſt unbranched Speedwell, of the Pyrenean planted in a dry Soil, Theſe are all pretty Varieties, and do 
Mountains. | ſucceed each other in Flowering, which renders them wor- 
20. VERONICA major fruteſcens altera. Mor. Hiſt. An- thy of a Place in every curious Garden. Theſe ſhould all 
other greater ſhrubby Speedwell, or. Falſe Germander. be planted in the Middle of the Borders in the Pleaſure - Gar- 
21. VERONICA ſupina, facie teucrii pratenſis. Leb. Icon. den, (except the fifth and ninth, which ſeldom grow above 
Low Speedwell, with the Face of Meadow-germander, a Foot high, and fo are better placed amongſt Flowers 0 
22. VERONICA longifola Virginiana altiſſima, ye ternis the ſame Growth) where, being intermix'd with other Flow- 
prefunde ſerratis caulem amplexantibus, ſpicd multiplici ceeruled, ers, they afford an agreeable Variery, 
|  Royen. The talleſt long-leav'd Virginian Speedwell, with 
-deeply-ſawed Leaves embracing the Stalks, and many Spikes commonly increaſe very faſt, ſo that the raiſing them fror 
of blue Flowers. | | Seeds is ſeldom practiſed. The beſt Time for parting and 
1725 23. VERONICA minor anguſtifolia ramoſior & procumbens, tranſplanting the Roots is in September, that they may have 
Mor. Hift. Oxon. Small narrow-leav'd branching and trail- Time to take freſh Root before the Winter comes on; and 
ing Speedwell. theſe being fix'd in Autumn, will be much ſtronger than thoſe 
24. VERONICA aquatica major, folio ſubrotundo, Mor. which are removed in the Spring, and will produce a great 
Hi. Greater Water Speedwell, with a roundiſh Leaf, com- er Number of Flowers. | 


' manly called Brook-lime. | They may be planted in almoſt any Situation, but ſhoule 
25. VERONICA aguatica, anguſtiore folio. Infl, R. H. have a middling freſh Soil, not too wet, in which: they wi 
Narrow - jeav d Water Speedwell, or Brooklime, thrive exceedingly, and require no farther Care but to keef 


then 
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They may be propagated by parting of their Roots, which 
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them clear from, Weeds, and to part their Roots every Au- 
tumn ; fort — are ſuffered to remain too long untemoved, 
their Roots will ſpread, and take up too much Room in the 
Borders, ſo as to injure ſuch Plants as grow ncar-them.. |; 
The tenth and thirteen followingSorts are very hardy abid- 
ing Plants, and may be propagated either by Seeds, or parting of 
their Roots, If propagated 2 they ſhould be ſown on an 
apen Bed of freſh Earth in March, and in April the Plants will 
come up, when they, muſt be kept clear from Weeds; and if 
the Seaſon ſhould prove — dry, if they are watered two or 
three times a Week, it will cauſe them to make a great Pro- 
greſs. Where the Plants come up too cloſe together, ſome 
of them ſhould be drawn up, and tranſplanted into Nurſery- 
beds, where they ſhould be ſhaded and watered until they 
have taken new Root; and then they will require no far- 
ther Care, but to keep them clean from Weeds until Mi- 
chaelmas, when they will be fit to tranſplant out where they 
ue defigned to remain for good. All theſe Sorts: are very 
proper to plant on the Side of ſlaping Banks, or in wilder- 
neſs Quarters under Trees, where they will flower a long 
time, and make an agreeahle Variety. nt: 

The twenty - ſecond Sort is a Plant of larger Growth than 
the others: this commonly riſes four or five Feet high, if it 
is planted on a good Soil; and produces fine Spikes of blue 
Flowers, which in a cool Seaſon, or when they grow on a 
moiſt Soil, and in a ſhady Situation, wilb continue in Beauty 
2 long time; for which it may deſerve a Place in every good 
Gard bo - = 


Theſe: Plants may alſo be propagated by parting of their 
Roots, which may be done every third Year ; for if they are 
too often parted, or divided into ſmall Heads, they will not 
make any Figure, becauſe when they have not a Number 
of Stems, ſo as to form a good Bunch, they are ſoon paſt 
their Beauty, and have but a mean Appearance. The beſt 


Time to part theſe Roots is at Michaelmas, that they may Am 


be well raoted again before inter; for when they are re- 
moved in the Spring, they ſeldom flower ſtrong the ſame 
Year, eſpecially if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry. Thoſe 
Sorts which grow pretty tall, are very proper to plant under 
large Trees, in open wilderneſs ters; but thoſe trailing 
Branches are fit for the Sides of , or irregular ſhady 
Slopes, where they will make an agreeable Variety. 
The twenty- fourth Sort is uſed in Medicine, being ac- 
counted a very good Antiſcorbutic z it is ſtiled Becabunga in 
the Diſpenſatory, and in Eng/zh Brooklime.. It is very common 
in ſtanding Waters, in moſt Parts of England, fo is ſeldom 
admitted into Gardens, 6 
The : twenty-fifth, twenty-ſixth, twenty-ſeventh and 
twenty-eighth Sorts, grow in ſtanding Waters, ſo are only 
reſerved in ſome Botanic Gardens for the ſake of. Variety, 


heſe may be eaſily propagated by taking the Plants from 


the Places of their natural Growth, and putting them on 
the Surface of ſhallow ſtanding Waters, where they will 
ſoon ſtrike out their Roots, and multiply exceedingly. 


The' ſix Sorts next mentioned. were diſcovered by Tha. -. + 
Tournefort in the Levant, from whence he ſent their Seeds 


to the Royal Garden at Paris theſe are all of them hardy 
Plants, ſo will thrive in the open Air. They may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds in the ſame manner as the ahove-mention- 
ed, and deſerve a Place in good Gardens for their Variety. 

The thirty-ffth Sort is preſerved in Gardens for the ſake 
of its beautiful variegated Leaves, Which make a pretty Ap- 
pearance in the Minter. This may be propagated by part- 
ing of the Roots, or from Slips taken off in the Spring, and 
planted in a Border, which if duly watered, will take 
Root ; and the Michaaimas following they may be tranſ- 
planted where they are deſigned to remain. 

The: thirty-ſixth Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Houfteun at La Vera Cruz, from whence. he ſent the Seeds 
to England. This is a low annual Plant, which ſeldom 


riſes above four or five Inches high. The Flowers are pro- 


duced from the Wings of the Leaves, and are very ſmall 
and white. This grows on ſandy Ground, where the Seeds 
fatter, and the Plants come up in plenty, x. 
The thirty- ſeventh, thirty eighth and thirty-gjath Sorts, 
grow plentifully in the Iſland of Jamaica, from whence 
they have been brought into Europe, and are preſerved in 
ſeveral curious: Botarfic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. 
All cheſe being Plants natural to hot Countries, are too ten- 
der to thrive in the open Air in England : ſo their Seeds 
ſhould be fown on a Hot -bed early in the Spring; and when 
come up, each Plant ſhould be tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot, and plunged into a moderate Hot - bed of Tan- 
ners- bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
new Root; and then they may be treated in the ſame man- 
ner as is directed for the Samolo;des, with which Manage- 
ment they will flower, and perſect their Seeds in EAgland. 
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I cannot omit mentioning the Virtues of the common 
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Speedwell, which have cauſed- it to be in great Requeſt of 
late. It is ound an excellent Remedy for the Gout, and all 
Rheumatic Diſorders... The Method is to make a Ten of 
the dried Herb, the Quantity to be uſed is about a quarter 
of an Qunce, from which four common Diſhes of Tea may 
be drawn: theſe are to be drank every Morning, until the 
Patient finds Relief. To this ſome add the dried Herbs of 
Beg-bean' and Ground-pine, which they mix in equal Quan- 
tities, and make a Tea of them, from which many Perſons 
have received great Benefit. i 


© VIBURNUM; The Way-faring or Pliant Mealy Tree, 


The Charadters arez, 
_ The Finwer conſiſts of one Leaf, which is divided into five 


Parts, and expands' in a circular Order; theſe are colled 


into the: Form. of an Umbrella; the Ovary, which" is placed o 
the upper 5 of .the Flotber, becomes a Berry, full e 
Juice, ich contains one ay, compreſs d, furrow'd Setd. ' 


The Species ares! -... | 


„ 


1. ViBuRnum. Aarth. The common Viburnum, er 
15 , "4 „ „„ © mv "4 4 N 


. 


Pliant-Mealy, Trees. 030 Lo mms: ou a 
2. VipBuRnum folio variegato; The common Viburnum; 
with firip'd Leaves. 5 | 11.30! pt A | By. 
3. ViBURNUM Americanum odoratum, urtice | foliis latio- 
ribus, ſpinoſum, floribus miniatis.. Par. Bat. Prod. Ameri- 
dan fweet-ſcented Viburnum, with broad Nettle Leaves, 
beſet 7 Thorns and Vermilion Flowers. 6 

4. VIBURNUM Anericanum odoratum, foliis urtice, fori- 
bus miniatis. Hl. L. American ſweet-ſcented Viburnum, 
with Nettle Leaves, and Vermilion Flowers. . 
J. ViBUANUM i feminæ ſiue ſalviæ folits mucronatis, 
ericanum odoratum minus, floribus incarnatis. Par. Bat, 
Prad. Leſſer American Viburnum, with Leaves like the 
Female Ciſtus, and pale-colour'd: Flowers. 

6, VIBURNUM Americamum, falvie foliis obtuſit, floribus 
albis. Par. Bat. Prad. American Viburnum, with blunt 
Sage Leaves, and white Flowers. | 

7. ViBuRNUM: Americanum, tifti femine ſeu ſalviæ fo- 
iis mucronatis, floribus luteis. Par. Bat. Prod. American 
Viburnum, with Leaves like thoſe of the Female Ciſtus, 
and yellow Flowers. A 
8. :ViBuRnNUM Americanum, folio urtice, floribus ex aured 
& raſee.:-miftis. Botrh. Ind. American Viburnum, with 
a N 0 Leaf, and gold and roſe · coloured Flowers inter- 
mix . . 5 . . i a : . F 
9. VIBURNUM Carelinitanum, floribus aſcentibus ex 
alis folierum. Carolina Way- . — purpliſh 
Flowers, coming out from the. Wings of the Leaves. 

10. ViBURNUM Americenum latißolium, te albis, ras 
mulis tomentaſis. ' Broad-leav'd American Way-faring-tree, 
with white Flowers, and woolly Branches. 3 


The firſt of theſe Trees is very common in divers Parts 
of England, particularly in Kent, where it grows in moſt of 
the Hedges upon the dry, chalky Hills, near Graveſend, Ro- 
cheſler, &c. in very great Plenty. But notwithſtanding its 
being thus common, yet it deſerves a Place in ſmall Wilder- 
neſs Quarters, among other flowering Trees, where, by its 
mealy Leayes and Shoots, together with its large Bunchts of 


white Flowers in the Spring, which are fucceeded by red 


_—_— 1 Autumn, it a 
his Tree may be propagated either from Seeds, or b. 
laying down the tender Branches; but the former Method 
being tedious, is ſeldom practiſed, eſpecially ſince 25 

a 


s an agreeable Variety. 


Plants may. be taken from the'Woods or- Hedges, where 
there are many of the old Trees growing; from which 
Number may ſoon be propagated. - A 
The beſt Time for laying theſe Branches is in Autumn, 
juſt as the Leaves begin to fall, (the Manner of laying them 
being the ſame as for other hardy Trees, need not be here 
repeated;).. by the ſucceeding Autumn the Layers will be 
rooted, when you may take them off from the old Plants, 
and tranſplant them into a Nurſery for two or three Years, 
in which they may be trained up to regular Stems and Heads, 
and may afterwards be planted where they are to remain. 
This Tree commonly grows about twelve or ſourteen Feet 
high, but it is rarely ſeen above ſixteen or eighteen, ſo that it 


ſhould be planted in Lines with ſuch Trees as do not exceed 


this Growth; otherwiſe it will be hid thereby, and their 
Beauty * | 8 L n ite 08 
The ftrip'd Sort may be propagated by inarching it u 
the plain Sort. This is preferv'd by ſuch as deli ht in_va- 
riegated Plants, but there is no great Beauty in it; bi 
2 7 TIS Un gfe 2: 9673 70 i ri ee 
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theſe Trees do ſeldom grow near ſo a8 thoſe:of the 
plain Sort, as is the Caſe of all other ſtrip'd Plants. 
There is alſo another Sort very like to the common, which 


has been introduc'd into the Eugliſʒ Gardens lately, which 


was brought from Virginia; but as this Sort has not yet 
flowered with us, ſo I can't ſay how it differs from ours. 
This was at firſt ſomewhat tender, while young, and in the 
ſharp Winter, Anno 1728, the Plants of this Kind, which were 
placed in the open Air, were kill'd down to the Ground; 
but the Roots of moſt of them ſhot up again the ſucceeding 
Spring, and have ſince endured the Cold of our Winters very 
well. 

All the other American Sorts are Natives of the warm 
Parts of the W:/t-Indies, where, by the Engliſh Inhabitants, 
they are promiſcuouſly called ili Sage; but by the Natives 
of thoſe Countries, they are called Camara, which, by Pere 
Plumier, is the Name appropriated to the Genus, 

Theſe are all tender Plat, uiring the Aſſiſtance of a 
Stove, to maintain them in this Country. They may be 
propagated by planting their Cuttings, during any of the 
Summer Months, into Pots fill'd with freſh, light, rich 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken Root, after 
which they may be removed into the Stove, hardening them 
by degrees to bear the open Air, into which they ſhould be 
remoy'd in Tub, placing them where they may be defended 
from ſtron inds, in which Situation they may remain 
until the Middle or latter End of September, when they 
muſt be carried into the Stove, and placed where they may 
have a moderate Warmth, but as much free Air as poſſible 
in very mild Weather. | 

During the inter Seaſon theſe Plants muſt be frequent- 
ly refreſhed with Water, which ſhould be placed in the 
e at leaſt twenty four Hours before it be uſed, that it 
may have acquired a proportionable Warmth to the Air of 
the Houſe, and muſt be given to them in ſmall Quantities; 
for much Wet at that Seaſon is very injurious to theſe Plants. 
The temperate Heat (as mark'd on Mr. Fotler's Botanical 
Thermometers) is what theſe Plants ſucceed beſt with; for if 
the Stove be kept too warm, the Plants are very ſubje& to 
ſhoot in Winter, and the Branches which are produc'd at that 
Seaſon are always weak, and ſeldom flower well, ſo that the 
Strength of the Plant is greatly exhauſted in nouriſhing weak 
and irregular Shoots : But if the Houſe in which they are 
plac'd be not kept too near that Heat, the tender Shoots will 
decay, and many times the Heads of the Plants will be in- 
tirely deſtroy'd by Cold. | 

In June, when the Weather is ſettled, theſe Plants may 
be brought out of the Houſe, but they ſhould not be expos'd 
to the open Air and Sun at firſt, but rather placed near 
Hedges or other Trees, whereby they may be ſhelter'd, and 
by degrees inured to the open Air; which if they are ſud- 
denly expos'd to, will cauſe their Leaves to change brown, 
and appear unſightly ; and the Growth of the Plants will 
alſo be greatly retarded thereby. During the Time they 
are abroad, they muſt be frequently watered ; for the Sun 
and Air will dry the Earth in the Pots, much faſter than 
while they remain'd in the Houſe; fo that if they are not 
ſupply d with Moiſture, they will not produce their Flow- 
ers ſo ſoon, nor near ſo ſtrong, in which the Beauty of theſe 
ew, _ conſiſt. IS 

| Beginning of Auguſt the Flowers will begin to appear 
at the Extremity of the 23 and if the Pane are care- 
fully managed, they will continue flowering until Decem- 
ker ; and during this Time they will afford as much Pleaſure 
as moſt other Exotick Plants, their Flowers growing in cloſe 
Bunches, and are, for the moſt part, of a very beautiful 
— but theſe Plants rarely produce good Seeds in this 

untry. | Wet! 

The Soil in which theſe Plants thrive beſt, is the follow- 
ing Mixture, viz. one Load of freſh light Earth, one Load 
of very rotten Dung, or Tanners-Bark, and a Load of 
Sea-Sand; theſe ſhould be well mix'd and laid in a Heap 
three or four Months before it be us'd; obſerving to turn it 
over often, to ſweeten and mix the Parts, as alſo to prevent 
Weeds from growing thereon ; and before it be put into the 
Pots, it ſhould be ſcreen'd rou hly, juſt to ſeparate the 

Stones and Clods from it ; — by no means ſift it very 
for when it is rendered very fine, the often watering 
of the Plants will cauſe it to join and conſolidate into one 
intire Maſs, whereby the Maifture will be detain'd, which 
will rot the tender Fibres of the Roots, ſo that the Plants 
will grow ſickly, and if not remedied, ſhortly. decay. 

The ninth Sort grows plentifully in South Carolina and 
Georgia, from whence the Seeds have been brought to Eng- 
land. This riſes to the Height of eight or nine Feet, and 
divides into many Branches near the Ground. The Leaves 

1 b 
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which are produced by Pairs, are ſomewhat like thoſe of 
the European Kind, The Flowers are produced in ſmall 
Umbels from the Wings of the Leaves, which are of a pur- 
pliſh Colour, Theſe are rarely ſucceeded by Fruit in Hu- 
land, becauſe it is generally late in Summer before the Flow- 
ers appear; ſo that if the Autumn is not very favourable, the 
Flowers fall off without producing Seeds. Ava, 
This Plant is hardy —_ to live abroad in the open 
Air in England, provided it is planted in a ſheltered: Situa- 
tion; for as it naturally grows in Woods, where it is ſhelter-; 
ed from Cold by taller Trees, fo if it is placed in an open 
Situation, it is often injured by ſevere Froſts. It is com- 
monly propagated by Seeds, which are 3 from the 
Countries of its natural Growth: they ſhould be ſown in 
Pots filled with freſh Earth early in the Spring, and then 
lunged into a Hot - bed of Taunners- bark. ITheſe Pots muſt 
be conſtantly watered every other Day, or at leaft twice a 
Week, according as the Earth dries; for if it is not kept 
pretty moiſt, the Seeds will remain a long time in the 
Ground, before they vegetate. When the Plants come 
up, they muſt be kept clean from Weeds, and in warm 
eather ſhould have a large Share of Air admitted to them 
otherwiſe they will draw up very weak, They muſt alſo be 
duly watered, for * naturally grow on moiſt Places, and 
are pretty droughty Plants. About the middle of June, they 
— be inured to the open Air by Degrees. In Juß the 
Pots ſhould be taken out of the Hot- bed, and placed in a 
ſheltered Situation in the open Air; where they may remain 
till October, when the Pots ſhould be placed under a com- 
mon Hot-bed Frame, where the Plants may be covered in 
froſty Weather; but when the Weather is mild, 
ſhould be expoſed as much as poſſible, This Plant ſheds its 
Leaves in Autumn; and the latter End of March, or the 
Beginning of April, it puts out new Leaves; ſo ſhould be 
tranſplanted, juſt before the Buds begin to come out. Some 
of them ſhould be planted into ſeparate ſmall Pots filled with 
freſh light Earth ; and the others may be put into a warm Bor- 
der of freſh light Earth, where they may remain two Years 
to get Strength; and then they may be removed to the 
Places where they are deſigned to remain. "Thoſe which are 
potted, ſhould be plunged into-an old Bed of Tanners-bark, 
and covered either with Mats or Glaſſes, until they have 
taken new Root; and then they may be placed in the open 
Air with other hardy Exoticks, where they may remain du- 
ring the Summer Seaſon ; but in Minter they ſhould be ſhel- 
tered under a Hot-bed Frame as before. hen they have 
obtained Strength, they may be ſhaken out of the Pots, and 
planted in wilderneſs Quarters, reſerving two or three Pots 
to be ſheltered in Winter, for fear thoſe abroad ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed by ſevere Froſt. „ 8 | 
Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by laying down of 
the young Branches, in the ſame manner as is practiſed for 
the common Sort, The beſt Time for laying them down, 
is in March, juſt before the Leaves come out. If theſe are 
duly watered in dry Weather, they will be ſufficiently root- 
ed by the following Spring, when they may be taken off, 
and treated in the ſame manner as the ſeedling Plants. 
The tenth Sort is very tender, The Seeds of this Kind 
were ſent from Campechy by Mr. Robert Millar, who found 


the Plants growing in low marſhy Places in great Plenty. 


This Sort riſes to the Height of eight or ten Feet, and has 
broader Leaves than the common Sort, which are (while 
young) covered pretty thick with a ſoft white Down ; but as 
the Leaves grow older, their upper Sides are greener, and loſe 
moſt of the Down. The young Branches are alſo very 


woolly ;- but as theſe gy older it falls off. The Flowers 


are produced from the Wings of the Leaves in large Bunches, 
which are white; but the Apices or Summits are of a' red 
Colour, which at a ſmall Diſtance appears like Stripes in the 
Flowers. After the Flowers are decayed, the Fruit appears, 

which, when ripe, turns blank 
This Plant may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a 'Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are come up, and fit to tranſplant, they ſnould be each plant- 
ed into a ſeparatè ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into a Hot- bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the Sun until they have taken new Root, 
when they ſhould have free Air admitted to them every Day 
in proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon ; and as they are 
Plants which delight in low marſby Places, ſo they muſt be 
conſtantly ſupplied with Water in hot Weather, -otherwiſe 
they will not thrive. When they have filled the, ſmall Pots 
with their Roots, they ſhould: be ſhaken out, and their Roots 
trimm'd, and then put into Pots a Size larger; but they muſt 
* again into the Hot - bed, becauſe while they are 
young they will not thrive, if they are tob much expoſed to 
the open Air; tho' in warm Weather the Glaſſes ſhould be 
every 
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every Day raiſed with. Stones, to admit freſh Air, otherwiſe. 
they will draw up too weak. At Michaelnas they ſhould be 
removed out of the Hot-bed, and plunged into the Bark - 


bed in the Stoye, where they ſhould be kept in a moderate 


Temperature of Heat, and muſt be frequently watered ;, in, 


which Stove they will retain their Leaves all the Year, and 
make confiderable Progreſs ; ſo that in two Years from ſow- 
ings will produce. Flowers and Fruit, 

As theſe Plants grow older and ſtronger, fo oy may be 
treated more hardily : therefore they may be placed in a dry 
Stove in Winter ; and in the Middle of Summer may be ex- 
poſed abroad in a warm ſheltered Situation, with other ten- 
der exotick Plants, obſerving in dry Weather to water them 
duly, and to ſhift them into other Pots, as they ſhall re- 

vire it: with which Management they will produce their 

lowers every Year toward the End of Summer ; and if the 
futumn proves very favourable, or the Plants are early re- 
moved into the Stoye, they will perfect their Seeds very 

. | R 
"This Sort may alſo be propagated by Layers, as the ninth ; 
but when the Shoots are laid down, it will be proper to 
plunge the Pots into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
ich will cauſe them to put out Roots much ſooner than 
when they are expoſed abroad. The Layers, when ſuffici- 
ently rooted, may be taken off, and planted into ſeparate 


Pots, and treated in the ſame manner as the ſeedling Plants. 


VICIA ; [ſo called of Vincire, Lat. to bind, becauſe it 


dings about any Stays or Supporters] Vetch. -. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe Empalement 


ariſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a Pod full of 
nundiſb or angular Seeds ; to which muſt be added, the Leaves 
grow as it were by Pairs, on a Middle-rib ending in a Ten- 


The Species are; | 
1. Vicia ſativa vulgaris, ſemine nigro. C. B. P. Common 


Vetch or Tare. 


2. Vicia ſativa alba. C. B. P. White Vetch or Tare. 
3. Vicia ſupina, latiſſimo folio non ſerrato. Tourn, Low 


Vetch, with a broad Leaf not ſerrated. 


4. Vicia ſupina, latiſſimo folio ſerrate, Tourn, Low Vetch, 


with a broad ſerrated Leaf. 


5, ViCla filiguas ſupra infraque terram edens, Tourn, 


Eatable Vetch, having Pods both above and below Ground. 


6. VIC1A multiflera. C. B. P. Many-flowered Vetch, 

7. ViC1A maxima dumetorum. C. B. P. Buſh or peren- 
nial Vetch. = 1 

8. Vicia ſepium folio rotundiore acuto, ſemine nigro. C. B. 
P, Buſh Vetch, with a rounder ſharp-pointed Leaf, and a 
black Seed. © | 2 75 n 

9. Vic IA vulgaris, acutiore folio, ſemine parvus nigro. C. B. 


. Wild Vetch, with a ſharper pointed Leaf, and a ſmall 


black Seed. f F 

io. VICIA perennis incana multiflora. . Bot. Monſp. Hoary 
ſerennial Vetch, with many Flowers. 

11. VIctA perennis multiflora, majori flore ceruleo, ex albo 
nixto, Bot. Monſp. Tufted perennial Vetch, with a large 
tlue Flower mixed with white, | 

12. Vicia perennis multiflora incana, inſularum Stecha- 
im, Inſt. R. H. Perennial hoary tufted Vetch of the Stæ- 
chades, RR | | 
13. Vicia fylveſtris hirſuta incana. C. B. P. Hoary 
rough wild Vetch. Wa PEP | 

14. VI IA ſylveſtris incana, major & præcox, Parifienſis, 
fore ſuave-rubente, Inſt. R. H. The greater early hoary 
wild Vetch, with a ſoft red Flower, 


15. Vicia fylvatica maxima, piſe phoeftri femilis. J. B. The 
greateſt wild Vetch, reſembling wild Peaſe. 


16. Vicia flveftris litea, filiqua birſuta, C. B. P. Wild 
yellow Vetch, with hairy Pods. . 

17. VICIA ſerotina perennis, fore luteo, ſiliqua hirſuta. Inſt, 
R. h Late-flowering perennial Vetch, with a yellow Flow- 
N ee 1 | 

18. Vicia ſerotina perennis, flare luteo, filigua glabra. In/t. 
R. H. Late-flowering petennial Vetch, with a yellow Flow- 
er, and ſmpoth Pod. ads er 

19. View Ilveſtris lutea, cum galea fuſta, F. B. Wild 
fellow Vetch, with a brown Standard, - . - 1 

20. Vicia Cretica multi flora latifolia, flore intenſe 18 
2 Cor, Broad-leav'd many- flower d Vetch of Crete, 
with a deep purple Flower. 3 | 8 

21, Views aaa multiflora incana, anguſtiſimo Folio. 
anal Cor, Hoary eaſtern tufted Vetch, with a very nar- 
ww Leaf. | Rt Boe BOT WO: 7252, 


& * 


22. Vicia n vill/iſima & ns | * par vo icats» 
ex pur pures ad ianthinum vergente. Tourn, Cor. TI moſt 
hairy and hoary ſpring Vetch, with a ſmall ſpiked Flower, 
from a Foes to 4 violet Colour, 

23. VICIA multiflora, ſpicata, floribus albidis, cahce purpu- 
reo. Tourn, Cor. Spiked ron Vetch, with 8 Flowers, 
and a 7 Empalement. | 

24. VICIA orientalis multiflera argented 
Tourn. Cor, Eaſtern tufted filvery Vetch, LY variegated 
F 1 52 ; 1 : 

25. VII A orientalls, flore maximo palleſcente, maculd luted 
notato, Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Vetch, with a large pa 
ſpotted with Yellow, , of 

26. Victa multiflora Caſſubica 
1 Prod. Shrubby tufted Vet 


variegats, 


4 
: 


ruteſcens, lentis filiqua. 
7 with Pods l Len. 


27. Vier A H lvatica multiflera maxima. Þhyt. Brit, The 
created 2 wood YO We 

28. VIcIA ſegetum, cum ſiliguis plurimis hir ſutit. C. B. P. 
Small wild Tare, with many rough Pods. | 

29. Vicla ſegetum ae filiquis glabris, C. B. P. 
Corn Lach, or fine Tare, 2 ſingle ſmooth Pods. 
30. VIcIA minima, cum ſiliguis glabris. In/t, R. H. 
ſmalleſt Verch with zag Pods. * hay 

1. Vicia five cracca, foliim & filiguis longioribus. Bot. 

Miſs. Vetch Le longer You 2 Pods. K a . 

7 VICIA minima Fanz Pariſienſium. H. R. Par, The 
leaſt early Vetch, with an angular Seed. 

The firſt Sort is cultivated in the Fields in divers Parts of 


England for the Seed, which is the common Food of Pige- 


ons: The Method of cultivating them being much the 
ſame as is practiſed for Peas, I ſhall not repeat it in this 
Place, but refer the Reader to that Article. 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, from which it 
only differs in the Colour of the Flowers and Seeds, which 
in this Kind are both white ; but the Flowers of the other 
Kind are purple, and the Seeds are black, This may be 
cultivated as the former. | | 

The third and fourth Sorts are, at preſent, only preſerved 
in Botanick Gardens in England, tho' I believe they might 
- x in the Fields, as the-common Sort, with good 

ucceſs. | 

Theſe muſt be ſown in the Spring, as Peas, but ſhould 
have a light dry Soil, and do require more Room than the- 
common Sort, for the Plants are apt to ſpread pretty far, 

rovided they like. their Situation, IT be are both annual 
lants, which decay ſoon after their Seeds are ripe. Theſe 
are ſuppoſed to be the Bean of the ancient Greeks, 

The fifth Sort was carried from Africa into the Veſt- Indies 
(by the Negroes, who are very fond of its Fruit) where it 
thrives prodigiouſly ; and when once well fixed in the 
Ground, will propagate itſelf very faſt ; for foon after the 
Flowers fade, the Pedicle thruſts itſelf under the Surface of 
the Earth, where the Fruit is perfected ; which if not ſought 
for, and taken up when ripe; will ſoon ſhoot out and make 
freſh Plants: So that the Perſons who have not been ac- 
quainted with this Plant, ſeldom know how and when to 
look for their Pods, by which Means the Negroes generally 
gather them for their own Uſe. This Plant is alſo an Inha- 
bitant of the Za/t-Indies, and alſo in divers Parts of Aſia 
hath been long cultivated ; tho” there ſeems to be no extra- 
ordinary Quality in it to recommend it. In England it is 
only preſerved as a Curioſity, and muſt have the Affiſtance 
of a Hot-bed, otherwiſe the Fruit will not ripen, g 

The ſixth Sort grows wild in divers Parts of England, un- 
der Hedges, and by the Sides of Woods, where it climbs 
upon whatever Buſhes are near it; and during the Time of 
flowering (which is commonly in June and Jul) it affords 
an agreeable Proſpe&t, This Plant may be cultivated by the 
Sides of Wilderneſs Quarters, -where it may be allowed ta 
climb upon ſome low Buſhes, without which Support it ſel- 
dom thrives well ; and in ſuch ſhady Situations it will flower 
extremely, and continue for ſeveral Years, The beſt Way 
to propagate it, is by ſowing the Seeds either in Spring or 
Autumn, in the Places where they are to remain ; for theſe 
Plants commonly ſhoot their Roots downright into the 
Ground, ſo that they ſeldom thrive well if tranſplanted. 

The ſeventh, ninth and ſixteenth Sorts grow wild. in this 
Kingdom, The ſeyenth is very common in ſhady Woods, 
and on the Sides of Banks under Trees, in moſt Parts of 
England, The ninth Sort is found on Shotever Hill, and 
in ſome other Places in Exgland: And the ſixteenth grows 
on Glaftenbury-thorn-hill in Somer ſetſhire. 8 8 

The eighth, tenth, eleventh, thirteenth, fiſteenth, ſe- 
venteenth, eighteenth and. nineteenth Sorts grow wild in 
Germany, France and ah, but are not Natives of thy 
Country. Theſe are all of them abiding Plants, o_ e 
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Rooth cohltinue Gerd! Years; bur thelr Shbots die dow in 
Autumm, and freſh ones came out the following Spring, ſome 
of which will riſe to the Height of five or fix Feet, and 


— 


trail over Buſhes,. or whatever Plants they grow near ; fo. 


that they muſt be ſupported, otherwiſe they will appear very 


unſightly: Papas tint 
T heſe may be propagated by Seeds, which may be ſown 
in Drills on a Border of freſh Earth, expoſed, only to the 
Morning Sun. The beſt Time for ſowing theſe Seeds is in 
March, and when the Plants come up, they muſt be kept 
clean from Weeds; and where they are too. cloſe together, 
ſome of them ſhould be drawn up to give Room for the re- 
maining ones to grow ſtrong. This is all the Culture they 
re till Mithaclmas, when their Shoots will decay; at 
which Time the Roots ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
tranſplanted where they are defign'd to remain, which ſhould 
be under Trees, and in other _—_ Wilderneſs Quarters ; 
where, if they are rightly r they will thrive extreme 
ly well, and make an agreeable Variety. bo 
The twelfth Sort grows wild in the Starchades Iſſes, from 
whente the Seeds have been obtained by ſome curious Per- 
ſons, who preſerve the Sort for the ſake of Variety ; as is alſo 
the fourteenth Sort, which is found wild in the Neighbour- 
hood of Paris. 5 4p | 
The twentieth, twentyfirſt, twentyſecond, twentythird, 
twentyfourth and twenty fifth Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort in the Levant, from whence he ſent their Seeds to 
the Royal Gardens at Paris, Theſe, tho'. they are Natives 
of warmer Countries than England, yet will thrive very well 
in the open Air ; ſo may be admitted into Gardens for the 
ſake of Variety. _ : 
The twerityſixth Sort is alſo an abiding Plant, whoſe 


Shoots decay every Autumn, and freſh ones are produced in 


the Spring. This Sort ſhould have a moiſt ſhady Situation, 
in which the Shoots will riſe five or fix Feet high, and pro- 
duce great Quantities of Flowers; ſo will afford an a reta- 
ble Variety in ſome obſcure Places, where few better Plants 
will thrive. | | | K 
The twentyſeventh Sort grows wild in ſome Woods in the 
North of England, as alſo in Oxfordſbire. This is alſo an 
abiding Plant, which ſhould be treated in the ſame Manner 
as the former Sort. | 5 
As all theſe Sorts of Vetches grow near Buſhes, or under 


Hedges, on which they climb, and are thereby ſupported 


from trailing on the Ground, ſo whenever they are brought 
into Gardens, they ſhould be planted in the like Situation: 
For if they trail on the Ground, they will run over what- 
ever Plants grow near them, and make a bad Appearance ; 
whereas, if they are planted near any ordinary Shrubs, over 
which they may be allowed to ramble, their Flowers will 
a ſcattering amongſt the Branches of the Shrubs, and 
ard an agrecable Variety. | 

The twentyeighth, twentyninth, thirtieth and thirtyfirſt 
Sorts are annual Plants, which grow too plentifully amongſt 
the Corn, ſo as to become very troubleſome Weeds in ſome 


Parts of England; therefore ſhould be rooted out in the 


Spring, before their Seeds ripen ; for if any of them are per- 
mitted to ſtand until their Seeds are ripe, the firſt hot Day 
after, the Pods will burſt, and caſt their Seeds to a great 
Diftance, fo as to fill the Ground with young Plants in Au- 
tumn. Theſe Plants always come up in Autumn, and abide 
the Minter, during which Time they do not appear as if they 
would ever become large enough to injure the Crop, amongſt 
which. they grow; but in the Spring they will fend forth 
many lateral hoots, lo as to ſpread to a conſiderable Diſtance, 
and by their Tendrils will faſten themſelves to the Stalks of 
Corn, or any other Plants, and thereby greatly weaken 
them; and ſometimes, here theſe Weeds are in Plenty, 
and the Corn but weak, they will ramp quite over it, and 
thereby almoſt deſtroy it. The beſt Time to extirpate theſe 
Weeds is in March or April, when, if hy are cut up with 
e in ay or two be ef- 
| y deftroy'd, ſo as not to recover; and if this be re- 
2 two or three Scaſons, it will entirely clear the Land 
rn IS 2 Pur a 
he thittyſecond Sort is a, v xy fall Mopgat Plan, which 
ows wild on chalky Hills in ſome Parts of England, but 
articularly near Greenhith in Kent, It flowers the Beginning 
of AT the Seeds are ripe in May, and the Plant ſoon after 
per! &;. fo that whoever is defirous to find it, miſt ſearch 
for it While it is in Vigour ; otherwiſe it is ſp ſmall, that i 
can hardly be diſcovered. . If this Plant is defigned to be 
preſerved ** Garden, the Seeds ſhould be ſawn early in 
aum, that the Plants may get Strength before Winter ; 
for when they are ſown in the Spring, they ſeldom ſucceed, 


When' they ate once eſtabliſhed in a Garden, and their Seeds 
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permitted to ſcatter, they will maintain themſelves: better 
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than if fown by Hand; and will require no other Care, 
to b thei e from Weeds. 4 Frag 
There are ſome of the larger Kinds of thefe Vetches, ay 
well worth cultivating in the Fields as the common Taye. 
and will ſerve' for the fame Purpdfes, eſpecially the eighth. 
nintf and fiſteenth Sorts, which grow large, and afford 3 
good Quantity of Seeds, Theſe may all be cultivated in 
the fame Manner as the 4 and are equally 
The uſual Time fox ſowing of Vetches or Tares is in the 
= „about the Middle of February; but from ſeberal 
xperiments which I have made, I find it to be a much bet. 
ter Method to ſow: them in ummm ; for e he ha 
enough to reſiſt the Froſt in Winter, ſo they will get Strength 
early in the Spring, and will conſiderably larger than 
thoſe which are fown in the Spring, and will produce a 
Quantity of Seeds, which will ripen early in Simmer; ſo may 
be gather'd in before Wheat Harveſt, _ 3 
The Sorts of Vetches which are cultivated for Uſe in the 
open Fields, ſhould be fown in Drills, after the ſame Man- 
ner as is practiſed for Peaſe, Theſe Drills ſhould be a Foot 
and half or two Feet aſunder, that there may be Room for 
the Houghing Plough to go between them, in order to de- 
ſtroy the Weeds, and to earth the Plants. Thefe Dritts 


ſhould be about the fame Depth as thoſe ufuafly made for 
Peaſe, and the Seeds ſhould be ſcattered about the ſame 
Diſtance in the Drills.” Theſe Seeds ſhould be carefully co- 
vered as ſoon as they are ſown ; for if they are left open the 
Rooks will diſcover them; fo that where. they are not care- 
fully watch'd, they will entirely devour them. Indeed theſe, | 
being ſown in Autumn, will be in lefs Datiger than thoſe | 
which are ſown in the Spring; becauſe "there is more Food 
for Rooks and Pigeons in the open Fields at this Seaſon ; and | 
the Plants will appear much ſooner above Ground. The | 


beſt Time to ſow them is about the Beginning of September; 
for the Rains which uſually fall at that Seaſon, will bring 
them up in a ſhort Time. Toward the latter End of Oc- 
tober, the Plants will have obtaitied conſiderable Strength, 
ſo ſhould then be earthed up with the Houghing Plough! 
This Work ſhould be phage dry Weather, and in 
doing of it Care muſt be had to lay the Earth up as high to 
the Stems of the Plants as poſſible, ſo as not to cover their 
Tops; becauſe this will fecure them againſt Froſt. The 
whole Space of Ground between the Rows fhould alſo be 
ſtirred, . in order to _ the Weeds, which if carefully 
performed in dry Weather, will lay the Land clean till 
March; at which Time the Crop ſhould be earthed a ſecond 
time, and the Ground clean'd again between the Rows; 
which will cauſe the Plants to grow vigorous, and in a little 
Time they will ſpread ſo as to meet and cover the Spaces; 
whereas thoſe ſown in the Spring will not grow to half this 
Size, and will be very late in flowering. . 

Some People ſow theſe Vetches, and when they are fully | 
grown, plough them into the Ground, in order to manure 
it, Where this is deſigned, there will be no Occaſion to 


ſow them in Drills at this Diftance, nor to hufband them in 


the Manner before directed; but in this Caſe it will be the 
beſt Method to ſow them in Autumn, becauſe they will be 
fit to plough in much ſooner the following Vear, ſo that the 


Land may be better prepared to receive the Ctops for which 
it is intended. In ſome Parts of France, and in nah, theſe 
Vetches are ſown for feeding of Cattle while green, and are 
accounted. very profitable; but in thoſe Countries Graſs is 


more ſcarce than in England, ſo that I think it would not 
anſwer to ſow them for this Purpoſe here. : 
_ Where theſe Plants are cultivated for theit Seeds, they | 
ſhould be cut ſoon after the Pods change brown; and when | 
they are dry, they muſt, be immediately Rack'd';' for if they 
are ſuffered to lie out ih the Field to receive Wet, and there 
comes one hot Day after it, the Pods will in6ft of them 
burſt, and caft out the Seeds, When the Seeds are threſhed 1 
out, the Haulm is eſteemed, very good Food for Cattle, and 

ons have recommended the' Seeds for Horfes, and affirm } 
they 

true, wi render them more. valuable; "becauſe theſe will} 
grow on the lighteſt ſandy Land, Where Beans will not 
thrive; ſo may be a good Improvement to ſome. Coun- 

off England, where they do not attetypt to cultivate 


The perennial Sorts are not ie 5 eh thn in the 


Fiel becauſe they are of lower rowth than the annual 
Kinds; for they make bit littte Progreſs the firſt "Year they 
are ſown, and moſt of them delight in ſhady Places, and to 
grow under Buſhes on which they can ramp; ſo that when 
they grow in the open Ground, their Branches trail; and c 

N e 


proper for thoſe Animals as Beans; which, if 
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wet Weather, if they are cloſe together, they will rot. 80 
that the annual Kinds of large Growth are ſuch as ſhould be 
preferred for ſo ing. But of all the Sorts, there is not one 


{o good as that with white Seeds, 
VINCETOXICUM ; vide Aſclepias, | 
VINE ; vide Vitis. » | 


VIOLA ; vide Violet, 


The Chara#ers are; | 

It 3 anomalous Flower, ſometubat refem- 
Ming the papilionacoum Flower ; for its two upper Petals, in 
ſome 2 repreſent the Standard, the two. fide, ones the 
Wings; but the lower one, which ends in a Tail, in ſome mea- 
ſure reſembles the Keel; out of the Empalement _ the Pogn- 
tal, which a yards becomes 4 Fruit, for moſt part, 
wy corner d, apening into three Parts, and full roumdiſb 
[11 „ 

The Species are 

1. VioLa Martia purpurea, f lici odoyd, C. B. P. 
Common purple Violet, with 7 war ay ner Flower, 

2. VioLA Martia major hir ſura inadoru. Mor, Hiſt. Grea- 
ter ** March Violet without Smell. 

13 4 Martia inodora ſylveftris. C. B. P. Wild or 
iolet. N 
+ VioLa Martia alba, C. B. P. White ſweet-ſcented 
iolet. 

5. VioLa Martia, multiplici fore. C. B. P. Double pur- 
ple Violet: | | 

6. VioLa Martia, flore multiplici candido. C. B. P. Dou- 
white —.— * i a 

VIOLA rtia, folio eleganter variegato, fore ulbo. 
Marc Violet, with a beautiful variegated Leaf Ek white 

OWer. * TY 

8. Viora Martia, flore rubellu. March Violet, with a 
reddiſh-colour'd Flower. | 

9. VIOLA ere&a, fore ceruleo, Mor, Hift, Upright Vio- 
let, with a blue Flower. 

10. VioLA montana lutea nes. C. B. P. Mountain 
Violet, with a large yellow Flower. | 

11. VIo ILA tricolor hortenſis repens, C. B. P. Panſies, 
Hearts-eaſe, or three- colour d Violet, commonly called Three 
Faces under a Hood. | IT 

12. VioLa Martia hortenſis, foliis amplioribus. C. B. P. 
Garden March Violet, with larger Leaves. 

13. Viola Martia inodora fylveſtris, foliis mucronatis, 
oblengis & Hrictioribus. C. B. P. Dog's Violet, with oblong 
and narrow pointed Leaves. | 

14. VioLA Martia ylveſtris equat? cœrulea, folio & flore 
minore, Hort. Cath. Blue wild Violet, with a ſmaller Leaf, 
and Flower, $ 

15. VioLa Martia, multiplici flore Mello. C. B. P. March 
Violet, with a double reddiſh Flower. 

16. VIOLA Martia, multiplici flore ex albo & purpureo va- 
riegato, G. B. P. March Violet, with a double Flower, va- 
riegated with white and Purple. 

17. VIoIA Martia multiplex, flore cinereo. H. R. Par. 
Double March Violet, with an aſh- coloured Flower. 

* 18. VioLA flore pleno maximo. F. B. The largeſt double 

iolet. 1 

19. VIoLA Martia intensè purpurea, flore minore pleno. 
J. 3. March Violet, with a ſmall double Flower, of a deep 
purple Colour. ; 

20. VIOLA paluſtris rotundifolia glabra. Mor. Hiſt, Smooth 
round-leav*d marſh Violet. 

21. VioLa Alpina; folio in plures partes diſſefto. C. B. P. 
Alpine Violet, with a Leaf cut into many Parts. ö 

22. VIOLA Alpina purpurea, exiguis folits, C. B. P. Pur- 
ple Violet of the Alps, with ſmall Leaves. 


23. VioLa Abina rotundifolia lutea, C. B. P. Yellow f 


Violet of the Alps, with a roundiſh Leaf. 

24. VIOLA montana pumila anguſtifolia, flare niveo inodoro. 
C. B. P. Mountain dwarf narrow-leay'd Violet, with a 
ſnow-white Flower without Smell. 5 

25. VIOLA Martia arboreſcens lutea. Tubern. Wn. Yellow 
tree-like March Violgt. : 9 

26, Viot A montana tricolor odoratiſſima. C. B. P. The 
moſt ſweet ſmelling three · coloured mountain Violet. 

27. VioLA, montana alba grandiflora. C. B. P. Great 
flowered white mountain Violet. 


28. VioLa montana lutea, ſubrotundo crenato Folio. Barr. 
kin, Yellow mountain Violet, with a roundiſh notched 


caf, 
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, nega montana butea, folts non crenatis. 'C. B. P, 
Y mountain Violet, with Leaves not notch'd. 


\ — — montana tricolor, flore variegato R. H. 


mountain Violet, with a ſtrip'd Flower. 


2. Vioka Hiſoani ; 1 | 
Long-leav'd ub Spanith Violet, longifola. Infl, R. Fi. 


4 375 Viol A Pyrenaica, dongins caudata, teucrii folio, Inſt. 


Pyrenean Violet, with a Tail er- 
mander Leaf, „ e e 
34. VIOLA AÆtnica erecta bicolor hirſuta minima tlatior ac 
ramofior. Hort, Cath, Upright two-coloured hairy very 
ſmall Violet of tna, taller and more branching; 

35. VIOLA arvenſis, flore toto tateo, C. B. P. Field Vi- 
olet, with a Flower all yellow. ra | 

36. VIOLA carulea maxima, cucumerinis hirſutis folits, Nr- 
giniana. Pluk,, Phyt. The largeſt blue Violet of Virginia, 
with hairy cucumber Leaves. e lug", 
37. ViOLA maxima, cucumerinis hirſutis foliis, Virginiana, 
Fore luteo. Plut. Alm, The largeſt Violet of Virginia, with 
hairy cucumber Leaves, and a yellow Flower. 

38. VioLa Virginiana, platani fert falits, parvis & inca- 
nis. Pluk. Mantifſ, Virginian | Violet, with ſmall hoary 
N mow thoſe of the Plain- tree. | 
- 39. VIOLA Cretica ſaxatilis lutea oderatiſſima, leucoii foliit. 
Tourn, Corn, Rock Wielet of Crete, with a very — 
yellow Flower, and wall- flower Leaves. | 

40. VIOLA orientalis montana grandiflora, violacei coloris, 
Tourn. Cor. Mountain eaſtern Violet, with a large Flower 
of a purple Colour. | 
41. VioLa Martia Virginiana minor, folits longius mucro- 
natis, flore 1 inodora. Small Virginian Vidlet, with 
long-pointed Leaves, and a purple Flower without Smell, 


The firſt Sort here mentioned is very common in Woods 
and ſhady Lanes in divers Parts of England, and is what 
ſhould always be us'd in Medicine; though ſometimes the 
People who ſell theſe Flowers in the Markets, do many 
times impoſe upon the Ignorant, the Flowers of the ſecond 
Sort, which are much larger than thoſe of the firſt, and fill 
up the Meaſure better: but they having no Smell, are very 
improper for Uſe. | | | 

All the eight firſt Sorts are pretty Varieties in a Garden ; 
where, being planted under Hedges, in Wilderneſſes, or 
other ſhady Places, they will thrive exceedingly, and will 
want no other Culture than only to keep them clear from 
Weeds; and in the Spring, when they ate in Flowet, they 
caſt forth a moſt agreeable Perfume, eſpecially in Mornings 
or Evenings, ſo that it renders ſuch Places very delightful at 


that Seaſon; 


Theſe may be eaſily propagated by parting their Roots. 
The beſt Time for which is at 7+ B5# non that the Plants 
may;take Root before Hinter, ſo that they may flower ſtroſſę- 
er the ſucceeding Spring. 

The Double Sorts, and thoſe without Smell, may be ad- 
mitted for Variety : But the fingle blue, white, and reddiſh 
coloured Sorts, are thoſe which ſhould be moſt cultivated ; 
becauſe theſe are equally well-ſcented, in which the greateſt 
Curiofity of theſe Flowers conſiſts. And theſe all growing 
wild in England, may be eafily obtained in Quantity from 
their Places of Growth, by ſuch who are fond of theſe 
Flowers. = 4 
The ninth Sort is preſerved in ſome curious Gardens for 
Variety, but there is no Scent in its Flowers, fo that it hard- 
ly merits a Place in curious Flower-Gardens. | 
The tenth Sort produces large yellow Flowers, which con- 
tinue a long Time: This being a Native of cold mountain- 
ous Places, ſhould have a ſhady cool Situation, and is very 
proper for North Borders, where it will thrive exceedingly, 
add continue flowering moſt part of the Summer. It is pro- 
pagated by parting of the Roots in the ſame manner as the 
ormer, - | „„ Ip . 
The eleventh Sort is admitted into Gardens for the beauti- 
ful Colours of its Flowers, of which there are a great Num- 
ber of Varietes, but they have no Scent. This Plant is 
annual, but will require no other Culture than only to place 
a few Roots in ſuch Parts off the Garden where you would 
have them grow, and ſuffer them to ſhed their Seeds, which 
will come up and multiply faſt enough; therefore you muſt 
obſerve to reduce them within Compaſs, otherwiſe they will 
ſpread over the whole Garden. This Plant is placed amongſt 
the Officinal Simples in the College D. g ; 

The twelfth and following Sorts of Violets, are preſerved 
in ſome curious Gardens for the ſake of Variety. They are 
all hardy enough to thrive in the apen Au in England but 

7 * thoſe 
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thoſe Sorts which are Natiyes of the Apt, and other Mmoun- 
tainous Places, muſt be planted in a ſhady Situation, and) 
ſhould” have a pretty ſtrong moiſt Soil, otherwiſe” they will 
not thrive, | " Iv 3 
The twelfth Sort differs | 
having larger Leaves, Which may proceed from the Culture, 
for I have frequently obſerved, when the Roots of Violets 
have been gathered in the Woods, and brought into Gardens, 
that their Leaves have been greatly inlarged in one Year ; 
but then they have not been ſo productive of Flowers as be- 
fore. | | 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, twentieth, twenty-firſt, twen- 
ſecond, twenty- third, twenty-fourth, thirty-ſecond, thirty- 
third, thirty- fourth, thirty-fifth, thirty-ſixth, thirty-ſeventh, 
thirty- eighth. and forty- firſt Sorts, are Plants of no great 
Beauty, fo are only preſerved for the ſake of Variety by ſome 
curious Perſons; but the fifeenth, ſixteenth feventeenth, cigh- 
teenth and nineteenth Sorts, merit a Place in every good Gar- 
den, for the ſake of their double Flowers, whichare extremely 
ſweet. The eighteenth Sort produces very large full Flowers, 
which are almoſt as large as the double Cinnamon- roſe; ſo 
that they make a fine A ce, and the Flowers are alſo 
very ſweet. This Plant ſhould be planted on a ſtrong Soil 
in a ſhady Situation, where they will thrive and flower much 
better than in a rich Ground. Ad: 

The twenty- ſixth, twenty - ſeventh, twenty- eighth, twen- 
ninth, thirtieth and thirty - firſt Sorts, are alſo very pretty 
lants; ſo may be allowed a Place in a North Border in 
the Flower-garden, for the ſake of Variety. Theſe are of 
the Kind of the Panſies or Hearts-eaſe, but their Flowers are 
much larger; and as their Roots abide ſeveral Y ears, fo the 
may be propagated by parting of their Roots. The be 
Time for this Work is at Michaehnas, that they may be well 
rooted before Spring, otherwiſe they will not flower very 
ſtrong the following Spring. 

The thiry-ninth and fortieth Sorts were diſcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort in the Levant. Theſe, tho? they are Natives of 
warmer Countries, yet they will thrive very well in the open 
Air in England, heſe muſt alſo be planted in a ſhady Bor- 
der, and in dry Weather they ſhould be often watered, 
which will continue their Flowers a long time: for as theſe 
are alſo of the Panſy Kind, ſo they in like manner con- 
tinue to produce new Flowers, from the Wings of the Leaves, 
for at leaſt two Months, if they are not ſtunted by Drought. 
The 3 Sort, having very ſweet Flowers, well de- 
ſerves a Place in curious Gardens. | | 


VIORNA ; vide Clematitis. 


VIRGA AUREA ; [This Plant is fo called becauſe the 
Stalk reſembles a Rod, and its Flower is of a golden Colour] 
Golden- RM. | | 


# ; + +» 


The Characters are: 
The Leaves are for the moſt boy whole, and are placed al- 
ternately on the Stalks ; the (or Flower-cup) is ſquamous ; 


the Flowers are ſmall, radiated, and of a yellow Colour, conſift- 
ing of many Florets, each of which is furniſhed with an Embryo, 
which afterwards becomes a Seed, having a dawny Subſtance ad- 
her ing to it : To which ſhould be added, tha the Flowers are 


produced in a long Spike. 2 2 | 
Ihe Species are; Da 

1. VieGa AUREA vulgaris latifoha, F. B. The common 
or broad-leay'd Golden- Rod. | 


2. VIX CA AUREA montana, folio anguſio ſubincano, floſ- 
culis conglobatis, Raii Syn. Narrow-leav d Mountain Golden 
Rod, with an hoary Leaf, and conglobate Flowers. 1-1 

3. VigGA AUREA anguſtifoha, Hare ſpecioſa, Cana- 
denſis. H. R. Par, Narrow-leav'd Canada Golden- Rod, 
with a fpecious Panic le. 

4. Vik6a AUR EA Canadenſis hirſuta, panicula minus 
ſpecioſa. Boerb. Ind, Rough Canada Golden-Rod, with a 
leſs ſpecious Panicle. ; 

5. Vikca AUREA Nove Anglie alli Lr non- 
nunguam reflexis, Flor. Bat. The talleſt New-England 
2 ar ray. with a reflex'd Panicle. ** 

. VIRGA Aux EA alliſima ſerotina, pani cioſa pa- 
tula. Rand. Talleſt 9 Golden- Rea flo a 
ſpecious ſpreading Panicle. p 

7. VirRGaA AUREA Hirginiana, faliis anguſtioribus aſperis, 
panicula minus 3 Pluk. Phyt. Virginian Golden- Rod, 
"= _— —_ ves, — 45 ſpecious Panicle. ; 

. VIRGA AUREA Hg, folits, Virginiana, panicula flo- 
rum ampliſſima. Pluk. Phyt. oh-leav'd Virginian a 
den-Rod, with an ample Panicle of Flowers. e eee e 


A7 floribus magnis. 


fromthe common: Violet, only in foliis integris ſeabris, Mart. His. Rar. Plant. 


 bentibus, foliis anguſtis glabris. Flor, Bat. Smooth New. 


— 4 
ferratis, Ricula 


Smooth-leav*d Golden. 


9. VinGa AUREA fois læuilut won 
lor. Bat. 
with a ſpecious Panicle, and large Flowers. 
10. ViRGA AUREA Mamlandica, ſpicis florum wat 
rt . Pla Golden-Ro) 
from Mary-land, with branching; Spikes of Flowers, and 
whole _— Leaves, Canadenfs, after * 
11. ViRGA AUREA Canadenſts, aſteriſci folio, ' Par. Har. 
Canada Golden-Rod, with a Leaf like 2 T 
I2, VIRGA AUREA Americana, ſerrata, floribus ad . 
orum alas conglobatis. Breyn, Prod. American Golden- Rod 
with ſerrated Leaves and conglobated Flowers coming out 
from the Wings of the Leaves. | 
13. VIRGA AUREA Ani folio," paniculd uns verſu dif. 
ofa. H. R. Par. Golden-Rod, with a Sea-Lavendet- 
and the Flowers growing upon one Side of the Stalk. 
14. VIX GA AUREA Noveboracenſis glabra, caulibus xy. 


woo od <coD wa =, wo ww, H 4 4 as 


York Golden-Rod, with red Stalks, and narrow ſmooth 
es. . | 

15. VIRGA AUREA floribus fiſtulgſis, ſenecionis inflar 

lis anguftioribus non ſerratis, Hiſt. Oxon. Golden. Rea. 2 

fiſtulous Flowers, ſomewhat like Groundſel, and 

* ph | * fab 

16. VI GA AUREA Canad 1s carnaſis non ſeratit 

latioribus. Hi. Oxon, Golden-Rod, — 


ſmooth Leaves. I's | 
Anglie, foliis longiſſimis glabris, 


narrow 


17, ViRGA AUREA Nove 
N Bat. New- England Golden- Rod, with long, ſmooth 
aves. | 
18, ViRGA AUREA {latifoha ſerrata. C. B. P. Golden- 
Rod with broad ſawed Leaves. e 
19. VIXOA Aux RA montana, latiore folio glabra. H. R. 
Par. Mountain Golden- Rod, with a broad ſmooth Leaf. 
20. ViRGA AUREA' montana, latiore folio. hir ſuta. H. R. 
Par. Mountain Golden- Rod, with a broad hairy Leaf. 
21. ViRGA AUREA Alpina, laurints rigidioribus folits, 
Bocce. Muſ. Alpine Golden-Rod, with Riffer Bay-leaves. 
22. ViRGA AUREA major, folits glutingſit & graveolenti» 


Ses S. Wee 


bus.. Inft. R. H. Greater Golden- rod, with clammy and 
ſtinking Leaves. I | 
23. VirGa AUREA minor, — glutinofis & graveolenti- Sor 
bus, Inſt. R. H. Smaller Golden-Rod, with clammy and W ſho 
ſinking Leaves. rn ing 
24. VIROCA AUR EA r glutinoſis & graveolenti- Wl {lc 
bus, 123 — Inſt. R. H. Greater gall- bearing Golden- but 
Rod, with clammy and ſtinking Leaves. 6 £1 
25. VikRGA AUREA Virginiana annua. Zan. Annual WI the 
Virginian Golden- Rot. N Meg tha 
26. VIIOGCA AUREA Americana hirſuta, radice odorata, the 
N Rough American Golden- rod, with a ſweet-ſmell- pla 
ing Root. | * | thr 
27. ViRGA AUREA Marylandica cefia glabra. Hort, Elth, 
Smooth Golden-rod of Mary-land. 0 
28. VIX CA Aus A Americana annua graveolens, furt | 
minimo, foliis conjugatis, & hyperici modo ee Houft, mo 
Annual ſtinking American Golden- Rod, with a very ſmall is 
Flower, and Leaves growing by Pairs, which are perſorated Wl Ga 
in the manner of St. John's- wort. ; 
29. VigGA AUREA Americana, urtice foliis rugofis con- wet 
Jugatis & hirſutis, florum 8 ais. Hout. American Th 
Golden-Rod, with rough Nettſe- leaves growing by Pairs, WM £n; 
and the Spikes of Flowers ſet with ſmall Leaves. be | 
30. VirGA AUREA e res ſalicis folio, f- whe 
ribus quaſi umbellatis, Houft. Shrubby American Golden- inte 
rod, with a Willow-leaf, and Flowers growing alinoſt in an WW mo: 
Umbel. i bars Harp e 6 4? _ 
: | FREE a 5 the 
The ſeventeen firſt mentioned are the moſt valuable Sorts ter 
which I have yet ſeen in the Engli/h Gardens; the greateit WW mo 
Part of which are Natives of America, from whence, it is Pla 
very probable, there may be many other Sorts brought, fince wil 
theſe Plants do propagate themſelves by ſhedding their Seeds, WW ſow 
which is likely to produce new Varieties annually ; as do I cert 
moſt other Sorts of Plants, ſo that there may be no End to I Pla, 
their Variety. " Few minen 8. a bi 
TheſeWeants are very great Ornaments in the Borders of I fore 
large Flowgr-Gardens, where, by their Succeſſion of Flower- IF tho 
ing, they afford a very great Pleaſure; for the earlieſt W wh 
Kinds begin to flower in June, which are ſucceeded by I V 
other Sorts until the latter End of Oober ; and their Flow» I freq 
ers being produced, for the moſt part, on long ſpecious IN itm 
Spikes or Panicles, do make a very handſome Appearance, I nag 
and are very ornamental to Flower - pots, when intermixed I the 
with Flowers of different Colours to place in Rooms. l 
They uno 
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| They are all eaſily propagated by parting their Roots in 


Spring, before they begin to ſhoot, and ſhould be plant- 
4 —— Middle IT la 
den: They:will grow in any Soil or Situation, but 
will thrive beſt in a light freſh Earth, and an open Expo- 
ſure, tho* ſome of the. hardieſt of them may be placed under 
Avenues of Trees, where they will continue in Flower a 
long time, and look very well. The firſt twelve Sorts are 
ſomewhat hardier than the reſt, and will increaſe very faſt 
by Off-ſets, which. ſome of them ſend forth in very great 
Plenty, inſomuch, that if 2 — not carefully dug round 
at leaſt once in every Vear, they will ſpread over the Bor- 
ders where they are planted, and deſtroy ſuch Plants as ſtand 
near them. T he other Sorts ſhould have a warmer Situati- 
on, and a dry Soil: theſe are not fo apt to ſpread at their 
Roots as the others, ſo that there will be no Difficulty. of 
keeping them within Bounds, ooo nn ty 
The firſt Sort here mentioned is ſometimes uſed in Medi- 
cine, This grows wild in moſt ſhady Woods in the South 
Parts of England; from whence the Roots may be tranſ- 
planted into a/ ſhady Part of the Garden, where they will 
thrive and flower very well. „S b it bag 78411 
Theſe are all perennial Plants, which die to the Surface of 
the Ground every Winter, but riſe again the ſucceeding Spring: 
Moſt of them produce their Flowers in Autumn, and, if the 
Seaſon proves favourable, will ripen their Seeds; which, if 
ſown ſoon after ripe, will come up the following Spring, 
from whence ſome new Varieties may be obtained. : 
The eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-firſt, 
twenty- ſixth and twenty-ſeventh Sorts, are abiding Plants, 
which may be-propagated by ' parting of their Roots, in the 
fame manner as hath been directed for the Sorts firſt men- 
tioned, Theſe Plants continue a long time in Flower, and 
appearing toward the latter Part of. Summer, when there are 
few better Sorts in Beauty, are worthy of a Place in every 
large Garden, eſpecially as they are very hardy, and require 
very little Care to cultivate them for they will thrive in the 
Shade under Trees, and if they are taken up and parted 
every. fourth Year, they will.-thrive and flower extremely 
well. 0 3206 © 4b 17 3 dy NY 1 
The twenty - ſecond, twenty - third and twenty- fourth 
Sorts, ſeldom continue * than two or three Vears, ſo 
ſhould be often renewed, | 'Thefe may be increaſed by part- 
ing of their Roots; but the Plants which are thus parted, 
ſeldom thrive ſo well as thoſe which are raiſed from Seeds z 
but as theſe Plants do not perfect their Seeds every Year in 
England, fo the other Method muſt be practiſed to preſerve 
the Kinds. The beſt Time for this Work is in the Autumn, 
that they may be well rooted before the Spring, otherwiſe 
they will not flower very ſtrong. 'Theſe Sorts ſhould be 
planted on a loamy Soil on open Borders; for they will not 
thrive under the Drip of Trees. | | 
The twenty-fifth Sort is an annual Plant of no great Beau- 
, which if permitted to ſcatter its Seeds, will become a 
Weed over the Garden. This Plant is now become a com- 
mon Weed in the Fields in divers Parts of England; but it 
is generally believed, the Seeds were at firſt blown 'out of 
Gardens; for it was originally brought from America, © _ 
The twenty-cighth, twenty-ninth and thirtieth Sorts, 
were diſcovered by the late Dr. Houftoun at La Vera Cruz; 
Theſe are tender | Plants, ſo will not live in the open Air in 
England, They may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
de own on a moderate Hot-bed early in the Spring; and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplented 
into Pots filled with freſh Earth, and then plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of "Tanners-bark ; obſerving, after they 
have takeri new Root, to admit a large Share of free Air to 
them every Day when the Weather is warm, as alſo to wa- 
ter them confantly every Day, for they naturally grow in 
moiſt Places, The twenty-eighth-Sort, which is an annual 
Plant, will flower toward the Middle of June, and the Seeds 
will ripen the End of Auguſt; when ſome of them ſhould be 
ſown to come up before Winter, becauſe the Seeds will more 
certainly grow at this Seaſon, than in the Spring, and the 
Plants will grow-much ſtronger. The twenty-ninth Sort is 
a biennial Plant, ſo it I the firſt Seaſon ; there- 
fore this, and the thirtieth Sort, (which is an abiding Plant) 
ſhould be removed into the Stove at Michaelmas, placed 
where they may have z temperate Degree of Warmth in 
Winter, in which they may be preſerved ; but they muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with Water, tho“ in very cold Weather 
it muſt not be given in great Quantities, With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants vill flower extremely well, and add to 
the Variety in the Stove, 


VISCUM ; [ſs call'd, becauſe its Fruit is full of a glu- 
tinous Subſtance] Miſleto. LY SB ONT eee e 


A 


Borders in the Flower-Gar - 


in it; but this will not endure either Froſt or 


'The Chatattert ate 3 


The Flower conſifts of one Lea ; which ir fhaped lite a Bax 


fon, and for the moſt part divided into four Parts, and beſet 
with Warts ; the Ovary, which is — — in the Female Flow- 
ers, ts placed in a remote Part of the Plant from the Malt 
2 and 2 s of Fry ſhorter Leaves ; this afterwards 

comes a round Berry of a glutinous Subflance, incihſing 
a plain Heart-jhap'd Seed, ae. 1 Fo 


We haye but one Species of this Plant in England, wiz. . 


. Viscum barers albit. C. B. P. Common Miſleto, /with 
white Berries. 1 | 


This Plant is always produc'd from Seed, and is not to be 
cultivated in the Earth, as moſt other Plants, but will al- 
ways grow upon Trees; from whence the Ancients account- 


) 


ed it a Super-plant, moſt of whom thought it was an Ex⸗ 


creſcence on the Free, without the Seed being previouſl 
lodg'd there: Which Opinion is now generally confut 
from a repeated Number of Experiments. | 
The Manner of its being propagated is this, (61z.) The 
Mifleto=Thrufh, which feeds upon the Berries of this Plant, 
in M inter, when it is ripe, doth often carty the Seeds from 
Tree to Tree; for the viſcous" Part of the Berry, which 


immediately ſutrounds the Seed; doth ſometimes faſten it to 


the outward Part of the Bird's Beak'; which — — diſengag'd 
of, he ſtrikes his Beak againſt the Branches of a neighbour- 
ing Tree, and thereby leaves the Seed ſticking by this viſ- 
cous Matter to the Bark; which, if it lights upon'a ſmooth 
Part of the Tree, will faſten itſelf thereto, and the follow- 
ing Winter will put out and grow, and in the ſame manner 
it may be propagated by Art; for if the Berries, when full 
ripe, ate rubbed upon the ſmooth Part of the Bark of a 
Tree, they will adhere cloſely thereto, and, if not deftroy'd, 
will produce Plants the following Winter. 5 
The Trees which this Plant doth moſt readily take upon, 
are, the Apple, the A, and ſome other ſmooth-rinded 
Trees; but I have ſeveral times try'd it upon the Oat with- 
out Succeſs, for the Bark of that Tree is of too cloſe a Tex- 
ture to admit the Seeds ſtriking therein; which is alſo the 
Reaſon it is ſo rarely found upon that Tree: And notwith- 
ſtanding the great Encomiums which have been given to 
the Mrfleto ot the Oak, for its Medicinal Virtues, yet I 
can't help thinking, that it is equally good from whatever 
Tree it be taken, nor is poſſible to find this Plant growing 
in any Quantity upon the Oat; ſo that thoſe Perſons who 
pretend to furniſh the Town with it for phyſical Uſe, do 
but impoſe upon the World; for it is ſo rarely met with, that 
whenever a Branch of an Oak-tree hath any of theſe Plants 
growing -_ it, it is cut off, and preſeryed by the Curious 
in their Collections of Natural Curioſities; and of theſe 
there are but few to be ſeen in England. ; 
As to what ſome Perſons have afferted of the Manner 
how it is propagated, from Tree to Tree, by the Mr/leto- 
Thruſhes, who eat the Berries, and void the Seed in their 
Dung, upon the Branches of Trees, whereby the Seeds are 


ſtuck thereon, and take Root into the Bark, and produce 


freſh Plants, I can by no means agree to; fince if it were 
only this way propagated, it would always be found upon 
the upper Part or the Sides of ſuch Branches, upon which 
the Dung can only be ſuppos'd to lodge; whereas it is often 
found upon the under Side of Branches, where it is al- 
moſt impoſſible for theſe Birds to caſt their Dung; beſides, 
I believe the Stomachs of theſe Birds ate too powerful Di- 

eſters to ſuffer any Seeds to paſs intire through the Inte- 
flines, But I ſhall leave this to ſuch who have Leiſure to 
make Obſervations in ſuch Places where this Plant abounds, 
and ſhall add only a ſhort Account of the Method uſed to 


make Birdlime, . which may not be improper to inſert in this 


Place for the Satisfaction of the Curious. 

The Italians make their Birdlime of the Berries of Miſſeto, 
heated and mixed with Oil, as that made of Holly- Bark; 
and to make it bear the Water, they add Turpentine, © *© 

That which is commonly uſed with us, is made of the 
Bark of Holly ; which they boil for ten or twelve Hours : 
and when the green Coat is ſepatated from the other, they 
cover it up for a Fortnight in a moiſt Place, pounded into a 


tough Paſte, that no Fibres of the, Wood be left; then they 
waſh it in a running Stream till no Motes appear, and put 


it up to ferment for four or five Days, and ſcum it as often 
as any thing atiſes, and then lay it up for Uſe. When' they 


uſe it, they incorporate with it a third Part of that Oil over 0 


the Fire. E's 
The Birdlime that is brought from Damaſcus is ſuppos*d 
to be made of Sebe/tens, their Kernels bein _—_ found 
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The Birdlime brought from Spain is of an ill Smell. if the Seaſon be favourable, you ſhould tranſplant them 


The Bark of our Lantone or Way-fari Shrub, as it is either into the Places where they are deſign'd to remain, or 


, ; - dj as the beſt. into a Nurſery for two or three Years, to get Strength 
ſaid, will make Birdlime as good where they wv be prun'd up, in order to — — 
VISNAGA, Spanih Picktooth. | regular Plants, otherwiſe they are very ſubject to ſhoot out 
their Branches in a ſtraggling manner. | | | 
The Charatters are; If theſe Plants are plac'd in a warm Situation, and have 


„ an umbelliferous Plant, with a reſe-ſhaped Flower, con- a kindly light Soil, they will grow to be eight or ten Feet 
as ſeveral Petals, which reſt on 1 Empalement ; which high, and produce their Spikes of Flowers at the Extremity 
; Yals becomes the Fruit, compoſed of two oblong furrowed of every ſtrong Shoot in Autumn ; which altho' of no great 

ceds. To theſe Notes muſt be added, The Leaves are finely Beauty, yet coming late in the Year, and having an odd 
divided like Fennel; and when the Flowers fall off, the Umbel Appearance, together with the Variety of their Leaves, 


renders them worthy of a Place in ſmall Wilderneſs Quar- 

9 r | | ters amongſt other Shrubs of the ſame Growth. , 
he Species are; They may alſo be propagated by laying down their Branches 
1. VisNAGA ſeu Gingidium. Mer. Un. Common Spa- in the Spring of the Vear, (in doing of which you muſt be 
viſb Picktooth. very careful not to break them, for their Shoots are ex- 
2. Visxaca ſeu Gingidium Montis Libani. Munt. Plant. tremely brittle, and very ſubject to ſplit off with the leaſt 
Greater Toothpick of Libanus, Violence :) Theſe will take Root, in one Year, provided 


| they are water'd in very dry Weather; and may then be 

The firſt Sort grows plentifully in the South of France, tranſplanted. out, and managed as was directed for thoſe 
as alſo in Spain and ah. The Spaniards make uſe of the Plants rais'd from Cuttings, . | 
Footſtalks of the Umbel for Toothpicks, from whence it 7 | 
obtained this Name. This Plant is preſerved in the Gar- VITIS ; [fo called from vice, Lat. to bend or bind, be- 
dens of ſome curious Perſons, for the ſake of Variety. It cauſe its Claſpers take hold of the neighbouring Plants] The 
is an annual Plant, and wg wo wy the _ - 6 Vine. wo Jak 
ripe. The Seeds of this Plant ſhou own early in the | | 

, that the Plants may obtain Strength before the The Characters are; "GP 

Froſt. Theſe will endure the Cold of our Winters extreme- The Flower con/i/ts of many Leaves, which, are placed in 4 
ly well, provided the Seeds are ſown on a dry Soil ; for theſe circular Order, and expand in form of a Roſe ; the Ovary, 

lants do not bear tranſplanting very well: therefore the which is fituated in the Bottom of the Flower, afterwards be- 
Seeds ſhould be ſown where the Plants are deſigned to re- comes an oval or round Fruit, which is very full of Juice, and 
main. In the Spring the Plants ſhould be thinned where contains many ſmall Stones m each, To which ſhould be added, 
they come up too thick, leaving them about fix or eight that the Tree is climbing, ſending forth Claſpers at the Joints, 
Inches aſunder; and if they are afterward kept clear from by which it faſtens itſelf to whatever Plant ſtands near it, and 
Weeds, it is all the Culture theſe Plants require. In June the Fruit is produced in Bunches, 1 
they will flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Augu/t. : 

The ſecond Sort is lefs common in England than the The Specter are; | W 
firſt: this is found on Mount Libanus, and in ſeveral other 1, VI r IS fylveftris Labruſea, C. B. P. The Wild Vine, 
mountainous Places in the Eaſt Country. The Umbels of commonly called the Claret Grape. This Sort of Grape is 


this Sort are much larger than of the former, and the Leaves pretty well known in England; it has a Berry of a middling | 
of the Plant are not ſo finely cut. The Seeds of this Sort Size, of a deep black Colour, covered over with a — 


have been often brought into England, from which I have like a Plum, which may be wiped off; the Juice ſtains of 
raiſed the Plants, which have grown very well the former a deep red Colour, and before it is quite dead-ripe, is of an 
Part of the Seaſon ; but they have always decayed ſoon af- auſtere Taſte ; the Bunches are pretty large, but ſhort, hav- 
ter Midſummer, ſo that I never could preſerve any of them ing commonly two 'Side-bunches, or Shoulders, on the up- 
to flower. per Part of the Bunch : The Leaves of this Vine are jag- 
MD ge, and change to a deep red Colour before they fall 
 VITEX; [fo call'd of vice, Lat. to bend, becauſe its off, 
Branches are very flexible: It is alſo call'd Agnus Caſtus, be- 2. Vrrt1s pracex columellæ. H. R. Par, This is called in 
cauſe it is believ'd to allay Luſt, for which the Monts were England the 2 Grape, but in France, Morillun and Vigne 
wont to uſe it in their Cloyſters; but by the Taſte and Smell, haſlive. This is the earlieſt Grape at preſent known in 


it ſhould rather be a Provocative : It is alſo call'd Salix Ame- England, for which it is chiefly preſerved, for it is not much | 


ricana, becauſe its Leaves reſemble thoſe of a Willow] Agnus eſteemed for its Goodneſs: The Skin is thick, the Juice 
Caſtus, or the Chaſte-Tree. but very indifferent, and the Berries do commonly grow ve- 


The Characters are; ry thin upon the Bunches. Theſe are of a middle Size, and | 


of a dark, muddy, red Colour. 


It hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which 2 as 3. VIrIS Corinthiaca frve Apyrina. I. B. The Corinth ; 


re e Flower- Grape, wulgarh called the Currant Grape: Is an early Ri- 
cup riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes an almoſt- pener, the Berry is ſmall and ſlender, No Juice very feet, f 


and hath very little Stone. Of this Kind th 1 
contain d oblong Seeds ; to which may be added, the Leaves are three 1 n pou ; — 1 wy 


digitated (or finger d) like thoſe of Hemp. — the _ which is brought from the Iſlands near the Morea, % 
The Species are; y the Name of Currants, and fold by the Grocers of Lon- ö 


it had tius Lips, the Fo rt is tubuloſe; from w 


ſpherical Fruit, which is divided into four Cells, in which are 


don, to put into Puddings, &c. 


1. ViTExX foliis anguſtioribus, cannabis modo diſpofitis. C. 4. Virtis laciniatis faliis. Cornut. The Parſley-leav'd 
— Toe, with narrow Leaves, Grape, 2g. This Sort was ori inally brought from Ca- 
2. Vir Ex latiore folio. C. B. P. The Chaſte-Tree, with nada, where it grows wild in the Woods ; and. is preſerved | 


3. P. Te 


broad ſerrated Leaves. in the Gardens of the Curious, for the Variety of its fine 


3. Vir Ex five Agnus, flore albido. H. R. Par. The Jagged Leaves, This is a pretty large white Grape, and has 


Chaſte-Tree, with whitiſh Flowers. a ſweet Juice, but not very vinous; the Berries are very apt 

4. Vir EX frve Agnus minor, folus anguſtiſſimis, H. R. to grow thin upon the Bunches unle ine is pruned 
Par. The leſſer Chaſte-Tree, with very narrow Leaves. 3 55 left = thin with Wood. ee , 

; 7 . VIT1s ſubhirſuta. C. B. P. The illon Taconne 

The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty common in moſt Eng- or Ilanier, 955 — Miller's Grape; Eng © — the Bur 
hb Gardens, where a Variety of hardy Trees are preſery'd; gundy in England. The Leaves of this Sort are very much 
but the other Sorts are leſs common, and only in ſome curi- powder with white, eſpecially in the Spring, when they 
ous Gardens at preſent. Theſe Plants are all very hardy, firſt co t, from whence it had the Name of Miller's 
and may be propagated by planting their Cuttings earl in * t produces middle ſiʒ d black Grapes, which grow 
the Spring, before they ; require a eſh, light cloſe upon the Bunches, and are generally ſhort and thick. 
Soil, muſt be frequently refreſh'd with Water, until This is an excellent Bearer, and a hardy Sort. 
they have taken Root; after which they muſt be carefully 6. VIrIS præcor columellæ, acinis dulcibus ngricantibus. 
clear'd from Weeds, during the Summer Seaſon ; and if the The black illon. This is called in Burgundy, Pineau, 
Winter proves ſevere, you muſt lay a little Mulch upon the and at Orleans, Auverna, It is a very ſweet Grape, of a 
Surface of the Ground between the Plants, to prevent the middle Size, ſomewhat oval, and of a fine black Colour 3 
Froft from penetrating to their Roots, which would injure the Bunches are fomewhat longer than thoſe of the former. 
them while they are young: Toward the Middle of March, This makes very good Wine. 
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7. VITIS woe perampla, acims albidii, dultihns Aurioribur. 
uri, The Chaſſelas blane, Bar- ſur-Aube, White Chaſ- 
ſelas, or Royal Muſcagine. This is a large white Grape, 
and grows cloſe upon the Bunches, which are alſo very large, 
and have commonly two ſmall Side-bunches or Shoulders, 

roduced from the upper Part of the Bunch; the Berries, 
when full ripe, if well expoſed to the Sun, change to a pale 
amber Colour, the Juice is very rich, 'and the Fruit is com- 
monly ripe early in September, | | 

9. Vir1s w perampla, acinis dulcibus nigricantibus, Tourn. 
The Chaſſelas Noir, i. e. the black Chaſſelas, This is very 
often called the Black Muſcadine, The Berries of this are as 
large as thoſe of the former, the Bunches are commonly lar- 
7 and are ſomewhat later ripe; the Juice is very rich. 


If well expoſed, they bear well, and are ripe toward the End 
of September. i 238 

9. VI IS wa per , acinis dulcibus rubentibus, Tourn, 

The red Chaſſelas. This is alfo called the Red Muſcadine. 


The Berries of this Sort are a little larger than thoſe of 
the former, and grow much thinner upon the Bunches, 
are of a faint red Colour, and the Juice is very ſweet, but 
later ripe, upon which account it is not ſo valuable in 
England. | 3 

10. VI IS ub 2 acinis ovatis albidis, Tourn, The 
Burdelais, vulgarly called Burlake, The Berries of this Kind 
are very large, of an oval Shape, and grow pretty cloſe on 
the Bunches, which are ſometimes of a prodigious Size. 
I have ſeen a Bunch of theſe Grapes which has weighed 
five Pounds. But they never ripen in this Country, fo 
that they are fit for nothing, except Verjuice, or to make 
Tarts. 

11. Vir is atinis albis dulciſſimis, Vitis Apiana, C. B. P. 
Garidel, The Muſcat, or White Frontiniac. The Berries 
of this Kind are large, and grow extremely cloſe upon the 
Bunches, which are "AT long, and have commonly two 
Shoulders to them: The Fruit, when ripe, has a rich, muſ- 
ky Flavour; but it is commonly very late in the Autumn 
before they ripen, and the Berries being fo very cloſe upon 
the Bunches, do detain the Moiſture in their Middles, ſo 
that they commonly periſh - To prevent which, ſome very 
curious Perſons look over their Vines ſoon after the Grapes 
are formed, and with a Pair of Sciſſars cut out all the ſmall 
ones, ſo as to leave the others at a moderate Diſtance, where- 
by the Sun and Air is eaſily admitted, which diſſipates the 
Moiſture, and prevents their periſhing, This Sort is a great 
Bearer, | | . | 

12. ViTts acinis tubris, nigricantibus dulciſſimus. Garidel. 
The Muſcat Rouge, or Red Frontiniac, The Berries of 
this Kind are of the Size of the former, but grow much 


in thinner on the Bunches z it is higher flavour'd, and when 
ne thorough ripe, is the richeſt Grape yet known. But this 
in muſt have a very dry Soil, and a South-Eaſt Aſpect, other- 
ch wiſe it ſeldom ripens well in England. FEAR: 5 
ce 13. Vitis acinis nigricantibus dulciſſimis, The Black 
ws Frontiniac. The Berries of this Kind are leſs than the two 
nd WM former, but are not ſo high-flavour'd ; their Juice is ſweet, 
nua they are earlier ripe. This is a good Bearer, but the 

th Wl Grapes upon the ſame Bunch do ſeldom ripen at the ſame 
Time, ſo that they can't be gather'd in full Bunches, but 


muſt be pick'd off ſingly as they ripen. ww 

14. Vis Damaſcena. H. R. Par. The Damaſk Grape. 
The Berries of this Kind are very large, black, and of an 
oral Form; the Bunches are very large, and the Vine pro- 


duces vigorous Shoots, This ripens late in England. 


15. VĩIr Is precox, acins rotundo, albido dulci. The White 
dweet-water. The Berries of this Kind are large and white, 
the Skins are very thin, and the Juice is ſweet : this is very 
early ripe, but the Berries are apt to be thin upon the Bun- 
ches; for it is one of the tendereſt Sorts, when in flower, 
that I haye yet ſeen ; ſo that if there happens bad Weather 
it that Seafon, they are very ſubject to blight, and being ſo 
uncertain in bearing, has render'd it leſs eſteemed than it was 
formerly. et LO | 3 

16. rr præcor, acing nigro, dulci & rotundo. The 
Black Sweet- water. This is a leſs Grape than the former, 
it is of a fine black Colour, and grows pretty cloſe upon the 
Bunches ; its Juice is ſweet, and it is early ride. 

1). Virts alba duleis, J. B. The White Muſcadine, 
The Berries of this Kipd are large, of a white Colour, and 
the Juice is very ſweet; the Bunches are long, and it is ear- 


ly ripe, 8 
is. ViT1s Allobrogica. Plinii Car. Steph. Pred. Ruſt. The 


tibus. 

eau, WM Raiſin Grape. This is a large oval Grape of a blackiſh Co- 
of a bur, when ripe; the Bunches are very large, and make a 

our; MW fine Appearance, but never ripen, well in England, I have 
rmer. known ſome Perſons who had a great Quantity of this Sort 

; of Grape, which they commonly cut in the Middle of Oe» 

V1TÞ | 


: 
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ber, with pretty long Stalks to the Bunches, and hung them 
on Strings, in Rows in their Kitchen, at ſuch a Diſtance as 
not to touch, each other; and about Chri/tmas, theſe Grapes 
INE be fo 1 by the Warmth of the Room, as to eat 

well. | 


19. VIT1s acine rubro, duriori ſapore dulci, Garidel, The 
Greek Grape. This ion Adds Gr ** 


of a deep red 
Colour, the Skin is very tough, and the 12 bro ul 3 
this is by many People called the Brick Grape, In a kindly 
Seaſon, when theſe Grapes ripen well, they make excellent 
Wine; but it muſt have a good Wall, otherwiſe it will not 
ripen wi England, * | | 
20. ViITIs pergulana uva perampla, acino oblonigo duro, mas 
Jori & ſubviridi. Garidel. The Pear Grape, called in Pro- 
vence, Pendoulau, or Rin de Ponſo. 
Grape, of a greeniſh white Colour, 
of ſweet and four, and it is late ripe. 


21, VITIs uva perampla, acinis nigricantibus majoribus. 
The. St. Peter's Grape, or Heſperian. The Woes of this 
Sort are very large, round, and of a deep black Colour 
when ripe ; the Bunches are very large, and haye two Shoul- 
ders to them; the Juice is very rich, and a little ting'd with 
red ; the Leaves of this Sort are remarkably jagged, ſo as to 
be known when there is no Fruit upon the Vines; it is late 
ripe. I believe this is the ſame Sort which the French call 
Gros Noir d Eſpagne, i. e. Great Black Spaniſh, 

22, La Malvoiſe, i. e. the Malmſey Grape; is a middle- 
ſiz'd Fruit, of a muddy red Colour, its Juice is very rich and 
ſoft, the Bunches are large, and it is a great Bearer z this 
ripens toward the latter End of September. 

23. Matvoiſe Muſquie, i, e. the Malnſey Muſcadine, 
This is a middle-ſiz' d Grape, rather long than round, of a 
rich, muſky Flavour when ripe. This is one of the Sorts of 
Grapes from which the Madeira Wine is made, It ripens 
late in England. | 

24. The Red Hamburgh 2 The Berries of this Kind 
are large, and of a reddiſh Colour, covered with a Flue ; 
the Bunches are large, and it is a good Bearer, This ripens 
toward the End of September, and is a fine Grape. It was 
brought into England by Mr. Warner of Rotherhith, who hath 
ſupply'd 8 curious Perſons with it. 

25. The Black Hamburgh, or Warner Grape, This has 
a middle-fiz'd Berry, rather long than round, of a fine black 
Colour when ripe ; the Juice is very rich, ſomewhat inclin- 
ing to a muſky Flavour, This ripens about the Middle of 
September, It was brought into England by Mr. Warner, 
with the former, 

26. Raiſin Swiſſe, i. e. the Switzerland Grape. This is 
preſerved only as a Curioſity ; the Fruit of this Kind are 
ſtriped” with white and black, and ſometimes divided into 
* of thoſe Colours, and many times half the Bunch is 
white, and the other half black, and ſome entire Bunches 
are white, and others black, ſo that it appears as if two 
Kinds had been grafted on the ſame Root. The Fruit is 


good for little, but Shew, therefore one Plant of this Kind 
is enough in a Garden. : 


This is a large oblong 
the Juice has a Mixture 


All the Sorts of Vines are propagated either from Layers or 
Cuttings, the former of which is greatly practiſed in England, 
but the latter is what I would recommend, as being much 
preferable to the other, For the Roots of Vines do not grow 
ſtrong and woody, as in moſt Sorts of Trees, but are long, 
ſlender and pliant; ſo that when they are taken out of the 
Ground, they ſeldom ſtrike out again, but ſhrivel and dry, 
ſo that they rather retard than help the Plants in their Growth, 
by preventing the new Fibres from puſhing out; for which 

eaſon I had rather plant a good Cutting than a rooted 
Plant, provided it be well choſen, and there is leſs Danger 
of its not growing. | 

But as there are few Perſons who make Choice of proper 
Cuttings, or at leaſt that do form their Cuttings rightly, in 
England, ſo it will be proper to give Directions for this 

ork in the firſt Place, before I proceed. You ſhould al- 
ways make Choice of ſuch Shoots as are ſtrong and well ri- 
pen'd of the laſt Year's Growth ; theſe ſhould be cut from 
the old Vine, juſt below the Place where they were produ- 
ced, taking 8 of the TWo- years Wood, which ſhould 
be pruned ſmooth; then you ſhould cut off the upper Part 
of the Shoot, ſo as to leave the Cutting about ſixteen Inches 
long: Now, in making the Cuttings aſter this Manner, 
P can be but one taken from each 3 Whereas moſt 

erſons cut them into Lengths of about a Foot, and plant 
them all, which is very wrong; for the upper Parts of the 
Shoots are never ſo well ripened as the lower Part which was 
produced early in the oe ſo that if . take Root, 
they neyer make ſo good Plants, for the Wood of thoſe 
Cuttings being ſpungy and ſoft, 25 the Moiſture too free- 
| 7 ly, 
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Iv, whereby the Plants will be luxuriant in. Growth, but 
hover ſo Clitfl as ſuch whoſe Wood is claſer and more 
compact. | ng 2? I 
hen the Cuttings are thus prepared, they ſhould be pla- 
ced with their lower Part into the Ground, in a dry Place, 
laying ſome Litter about their upper Parts, to prevent them 
from drying; in this Situation flog nay remain until the 
Beginning of April (which is the beſt Time fof planting 
them) when you ſhould take them out, and waſh them from 
the Filth they have contracted; and if you find them very 
dry, you ſhould let them ſtand with their lower Parts in Wa- 
ter, fix or eight Hours, which will diſtend their Veſſels, and 
diſpoſe them for taking Root. Then ſet about preparing the 
Ground where the Plants are deſigned to remain, (whether 
againſt Walls or for Standards) for they ſhould not be remo- 
ved again. But as I intend hereafter to treat in particular 
about the planting and Management of Vineyards, fo in this 
Place I ſhall confine myſelf only to ſuch as are planted either 
againſt Walls or Pales, for cating, CO Wm, 

In preparing the Ground, you ſhould conſidet the Nature 
of the Soil, which, if ſtrong and inclinable to Wet, is by 
no Means proper for Grapes ; but where it thus happens, 

ou ſhould open a Trench againſt the Wall, which ſhould be 
Alled with Lime-rubbiſh, the better to drain off the Moi- 
ſure, then raiſe the Border with freſh light Earth about a 
Foot thick, ſo that it may be at leaft a Foot above the Le- 
vel of the Ground; then you ſhould open the Holes about 
fix Feet diſtance from each other, putting one good ſtrong 
Cutting into each Hole, which ſhould be laid a little flo- 
ping, that their 'Tops may incline to the Wall ; but muſt 
be put in ſo deep, that the uppermoſt Eye may be level with 
the Surface of the Ground : For when there are two or three 
Eyes left above Ground, as is the common Method uſed by 
the Engliſh Gardeners, they do all attempt to ſhoot, ſo that 
the Strength of the Cuttings is divided to nouriſh ſo many 
Shoots, whereas on the contrary, it is all employ'd on one 
fingle Shoot, which conſequently will be much ſtronger; be- 
ſides, the Sun and Air is apt to dry that Part of the Shoots 
which remains above Ground, and ſo often prevents their 
Buds from ſhooting. 

Then having placed in the Cutting, you ſhould fill up the 
Hole, gently prefling down the Earth with your Foot, and 
raiſe a little Hill juſt upon the Top of the Cutting, to cover 
the upper Eye quite over, which will prevent it from drying. 
'This being done, there is nothing more neceſſary, but to 
keep the os clear from Weeds, until the Cuttings be- 
gin to ſhoot, at which Time you ſhould look over them 
carefully, to rub. off any dangling Shoets, if ſuch are pro- 
duced, and faſten the main Shavt to the Wall; which 
ſhould be conftantly faſtened up, as it is extended in Length, 
to prevent its breaking or hanging down. You muſt conti- 
tinue alſo, during the Summer Seaſon, conſtantly rubbing off 
all lateral Shoots which are produced, leaving only the firſt 
main Shovt ; and be ſure to keep the Ground conſtantly 
elear from Weeds, which, if ſuffer'd to grow, will exhauſt 
the Goodneſs of the Soil, and ſtarve the Cuttings. 

The Michaelmas following, if your Cuttings have produ- 
ced ſtrong Shoots, you ſhould prune them down to two 
Eyes, (which, tho“ by ſome People may be thought too 
ſhort, yet I am fatisfied, from ſeveral Experiments, to be 
the beſt Method) : The Reaſon for adviſing the pruning the 
Vines at this Seaſon, rather than 1 it till Spring, is, 
becauſe the tender Parts of thoſe young Shoots, if left on, 
are ſubje& to decay in Winter, and imbibe ſome noxious 
Matter from the Air, which greatly weakens their Roots; 
ſo that if they are cut off early in Autumn, the Wounds will 
heal over before the bad Weather, and thereby the Roots 
will be greatly ſtrengthened, No 

In the Spring, after the cold Weather is paſt, you muſt 
gently dig up the Borders, to looſen the Earth; but you 
muſt be very careful in the doing of this, not to injure the 
Roots of your Vines ; you ſhould alſo raiſe the Earth up to 


the Stems of the Plants, fo as to cover the old Wood, but 


not ſo deep as to cover either of the Eyes of the laſt Year's 
Wood. Aſter this they will —_— no farther Care until 
they begin to ſhoot, when you ſhould look over them care- 
fully, to rub off all weak dangling Shoots, leaving no more 
than the two Shoots, which are produced from the two Eyes 
of the laſt Year's Wood, which ſhould be faſtened to the 
Wall; and ſo from this, until the Fines have done ſhooting, 
you ſhould look them over, once in three Weeks, to rub off 
all lateral Shoots as they are produced, and to faſteri the two 
main Shoots to the Wall, as they are extended in Length, 
which muſt not be ſhortened before the Middle of uh, 


when it will be proper to nip off their Tops, which will 


ſtrengthen the lower Eyes. And during the Summer Seaſon, 
you muſt conſtantly keep the Ground clear from Weeds ; 
2 : SUSY $218: 


Vines, which would not only 


nor ſhould you permit any Sort of Plants to. gro near the 
| or rob them of Nouriſh- 
ment, but ſhade the lower Parts of the Shoots, and there. 


by prevent -their ripening ; which will not only cauſe the; 
Wood to be ſpungy —— — but — leſs — 


At Micbaclnas you ſhould prune theſe again, leayi 
three Buds to each of the, Shoots provided —4 are — 
other wiſe it is better to ſhorten them down to two Eyes, 
(for it is very wrong Practice to leave much Wood u 
young Vines, or to lay their Shoots in tos long, which great- 
3 the Roots) then you ſhould faſten them to the 

all, drawing each of them out horizontally from the Stem; 
then, in the Spring, dig the Borders as before. 

The third Seaſon you muſt go over the Vines again, ſo 
ſoon as they begin to ſhoot, rubbing off all Danglers, as be- 
fore, and training in the leading Shoots (which this Seaſon 
may be ſuppoſed to be two from each Shoot of the laſt Year's 
Wood ; but if they attempt to produce two Shoots from one 
Eye, the weakeſt of them muſt, be rubbed off, for there 
ſhould never be more than one allowed to come out of an 
Eye). If any of them produces Fruit, as many times they 
will the third Year, you ſhould not ſtop them, (fo ſoon as 
is generally practiſed upon the bearing Shoots of old Yine;) 
but permit them to ſhoot forward till Miaſummer, at which 


Time you may pinch off the Tops of the Shoots, for if this 
were done too ſoon, it would ſpoil the Buds for the next 
Year's Wood, which in young Vines muſt be carefully pre- 
ſerved, becauſe there are no Shoots laid in on purpoſe for | 


Wood, as is commonly practis'd on old Fines. 


During the Summer you muſt conſtantly go over your | 
Vines, and diſplace all weak, lateral Shoots as 3 pro- 
eeds, (as | 

was before directed) that the Shoots may ripen well, 1 | 
is a material thing to be obſerved in moſt Sarts of Fruit- | 


duced, and carefully keep the Ground clear from 


Trees, but eſpecially in Vines ; which ſeldom produce any 


Fruit from immature Branches. Theſe Things being duly | 
nagement of | 


obſerved, are all that is neceſſary in the 
young Fines; I ſhall therefore proceed to lay down Rules 
for the Government of grown Fines, which I ſhall do as 
briefly as poſſible. And, | 

Firſt, Vines do rarely produce any Bearing-Shoots from 

ood that is more than one Year old ; therefore great Care 
ſhould be taken to have ſuch Wood in every Part of the 
Trees ; for the Fruit are always produced upon Shoots which 
come out from the Buds of the laſt Year's Wood, ſo that 
is always upon the ſame Year's Shoots. The Method com- 
monly practis'd by the Gardeners in England, is, to ſhorten | 
the Branches of the former Years Growth, down to three 
or four Eyes, at the Time of pruning; tho? there are ſome 
Perſons who leave theſe Shoets four or five Eyes long, and 
affirm, that by this Practice they obtain a greater Quantity 
of Fruit: But this is very wrong, fince it is impoſſible that 
one Root can nouriſh forty or fifty Bunches of Grapes, fo 
well as it can ten or twelve; ſo that what is gotten in Num- 
ber is loſt in their agen; beſides, the greater Quan- 
tity of Fruit there is left on ines, the later they are ripen'd, | 
and their Juice is not ſo rich. And this is well known in! 


the Wine Countries, where there are Laws enacted, to di- 
rect the Quantity of Shoots, and the Number of Eyes that 
thoſe are to have upon each Root, left by overbearing them, 
they not only exhauſt and weaken the Roots, but thereby ; 

” 


render the Juice weak, and ſo deſtroy the Reputation of 
their Mine. 


about eighteen Inches aſunder ; for if they are cloſer 


to train them in againſt the Wall, which ſhould always 
obſerved; and as their Leaves are very large, ſo the Branches 
ſhould be left at a proportionable Diſtance, that they may 
not crowd or ſhade each other. 

In Pruning, you ſhould always obſerve to make the Cut 
juſt above an Eye, ſloping it backward from it, that if it 
ſhould bleed, the Sap might not flow upon the Bud: And 
where there is an Opportunity of cutting down ſome young 
Shoots to two 4 in order to produce vigorous Shoots for 
the next Year's Bearing, it ſhould always be done; becauſe 
in ſtopping of thoſe Shoots which have Fruit upon them in 
May, it often ſpoils the Eyes for Bearing; and this reſerv- 
ing of new Wood, is what t e Vignerons abroad do always 
praiſe in their Vineyards, The beſt Seaſon for Pruning 


4 


Wherefore, the beſt Method is, to leave the Bearing- : 


Shoots about four Eyes in Length, (becauſe the lowermoſt 
never produce) and three Buds are ſufficient; for each of 
theſe will produce two or three Bunches ; ſo that from each 
of thoſe Shoots there may be expected ſix ar eight Bunches, 
which is a ſufficient Quantity. Theſe Shoots muſt be laid in 
when 
the Side-Shoots are produced, there will not be Room knough L 


Lane 
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of Vines, is the End of September or the Beginning of Octo- 
ber, for. the Reaſons before laid down. 

The Latter-end of April, or the Beginning of May, when 
the Vines begin to ſhoot, you muſt carefully look them over, 
rubbing off all ſmall Buds which may come from the old 
Wood, which do not only produte weak dangling Branches; 
2s alſo when two Shoots are produc'd from the ſame Bud, 
the weakeſt of them ſhould be diſplac'd, which will cauſe 
the others to be the ſtronger ; and the ſooner this is done, 
the better it is for the V ines. | 

In the Middle of May, you muſt go over them again, 
rubbing off all the dangling Shoots, as before, and at. the 
fame time you muſt nail up all the ſtrong Branches, ſo that 
they may not ag Any the Wall; for if their Shoots 
hang down, their Leaves will be turn'd the wrong Way ; 
which when the Shoots are afterwards nail'd upright, will 
have, their back Surface upward ; and until the Leaves are 
turn'd again, and have taken their right DireCtion, the 
Fruit will not thrive : So that the not obſerving this Ma- 
nagement, will cauſe the Grapes to be a Fortnight later be- 
fore they ripen. ides, by ſuffering the Fruit to hang 
from the Wal, and be ſhaded with the Cloſeneſs of the 
Branches, it is greatly retarded in its Growth : "Therefore, 
during the growing Seaſon, you ſhould conſtantly look over 
the Vines, iſplacing all dangling Branches and wild Wood, 
and faſten up the other Shoots regularly to the Wall, as they 
are extended in Length ; and towards the Latter-end of 
May, you ſhould ſtop the Bearing-Branches, which will 
ſtrengthen the Fruit, provided you always leave three Eyes 
above the Bunches ; for if you ſtop them too ſoon, it will 
injure the Fruit, by taking away that Part of the Branch 
which is ngceſſary to attract the Nouriſhment to the Fruit, 
as alſo to perſpire off the Crudities of the Sap, which is not 
proper for the Fruit to receive. 

But although I recommend the ſtopping thoſe Shoots 
which have Fruit at this Seaſon, yet you ſhould by no means 
ſtop thoſe which are intended for bearing the next Year, 
before the Beginning of Juh, leſt by ſtopping them too 
ſoon, you cauſe the Eyes to ſhoot out ſtrong lateral Branches, 
whereby they will be greatly injured. Theſe therefore 
ſhould be train'd upright againſt the Wall until that time; 
when their Tops may be nipp'd off, to give Strength to the 
lower Buds. I FE 

During the Summer Seaſon, you ſhould be very careful to 
rub off all dangling Branches, and train up the Shoots regu- 
larly to the Wall, which will greatly accelerate the Growth 
of the Fruit; and alſo admit the Sun and Air to them, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to ripen, and give the Fruit a 
rich Flavour ; but you muſt never diveſt the Branches of their 
Leaves, as is the Practice of ſome Perſons ; for altho* the 
admitting of the Sun is neceſſary to ripen them, yet if they 
are too much expos'd thereto, their Skins will be tough, 
and they will rarely ripen ; Beſides, the Leaves being abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to nouriſh the Fruit, by taking them off, 
the F ruit is ſtarv'd, and ſeldom comes to any Size, as I have 


ſeveral times obſerv'd ; therefore a great Regard ſhould be 


had to the Summer Management of the Vines, where Per- 
ſons are deſirous to have their Fruit excellent and duly 
ripen'd, | | 
"When the Fruit are all gather'd, you ſhould prune the 
Vines, whereby the Litter of their Leaves will be intirely re- 
mov'd at once, and the Fruit will be the forwarder the ſuc- 
ceeding Year, as has been before obſerv'd. VE 
Having thus treated of the Management of Vines againſt 
Walls, &c. I come next to the Culture of ſuch as are planted 
in Vineyards; but as the Number of thoſe in England is 
ſmall, and the Experience of them not very great, fo 1 
ſhall firſt ſubjoin an Account of their Planting and Manag- 
ing their Vineyards in /taly and France, and then ſhall add 
ſme Obſervations and Experiments of my own. And firſt, 
| ſhall inſert a curious Account of the Method the 1talians 
follow in planting their Vineyards, and making their Wine, 
which I receiv'd from an ingenious Correſpondent in that 
Country, who hath ſome Vineyards of his own, and hath 
been yery exact in his Obſervations upon the different Me- 
thods now praCtis'd by the Italians in their Vineyards; which 
8 as follows, | . I * 


The Method of managing their Vineyards, and making their 
Vines in Italy. 


I. As to the Soil; next to that of Chianti, which is in a 
manner all rocky, they prefer that of the hilly Parts of this 
Country, which has a warm, 9 ttom, with a loamy 
duperficies; and next to that, ſuch as has a lime ſtone or 
chalky Bottom, with a reaſonable deep Surface of any 
Larth ; but in the Plains, whete the Wines are nothing 


that there be good Drains to carry the 


n 


comparable to thoſe of the. Hills and Mountains, they are 

fore d to content themſelves. with any tolerably good Sort 

of Ground, that is neither ſandy nor light to Exceſs, nor 

— 2 or binding, though a pretty RIF Matle does well 
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2. As to its Expoſure, they chuſe one that is due South. 
or that inclines to the Wen ge than to the Eaſt : * ; 
in the Plains, they are oblig'd to be contented, as will be 
here related, with a North one for part of their Vineyards; 
which they fence, however, if not naturally cover'd with 
ſome Wood or adjacent Hill, with either a good Hedge or 
a Stone- wall, againſt the Northern Blaſts. 
3. The Männer of money the Ground for Planting, 
differs according to the Situation of it ; being perſorm'd one 
Way when oh Mountains; another when on more moderate 
Hills; and a different, in ſome reſpects, to that when on a 
Plain or Level. 

In thoſe Plains which are very mountainous and rocky 
as alſo the Hills, where the Bottom of Stone is found near 
the Superficies, and is hard, they, with the Help of proper 
Inftruments, or elſe with Gunpowder, make a Trench of 
four Feet and a half deep, and three arid an half wide, 


drawing it from Eaſt to Weſt, (and tho“ it may be near, 
bo always ſome what under the Summit or Top of the 


ountain, to be cover'd from the North Wind thereby ;) 
and with part of the Stones which they raiſe out of the 
Foundation, they make a dry Wall (i. e. without Mortar) juſt 
below the Trench; about twelve Feet below this they make 
a ſecond Trench in like manner, levelling the Ground be- 
tween the Trenches, as well as they can, with Mattocks, 
Crows of Iron, c. and fo proceed till they have finiſh'd 
the whole Ground they intend to plant. 

The Uſe of thoſe little Walls is to keep the little Earth 
there is from being waſh'd away by impetuous Rains : For 
the —_— off of which, they make proper Channels at 
convenient Places; ſo that the whole Plantation, at ſome 
Diſtance, reſembles a regular magnificent Pair of Stairs. In 
which Trenches, at about three Feet diſtance one from the 
other, they plant the Cuttings of Vines, ſomewhat ſlanting, 
about the Depth of two and a half or near three Feet : 
Which being dreſs'd as hereafter related, and when they 
come to their Bearing, being kept of an equal Height, 
make a moſt agreeable Proſpect. 

When the — is hilly, but not very mountainous, 
— dig a Trench about four Feet and a half deep, and three 
and a half wide; and then having thrown the Farth to the 
Northward, they make a ſecond with the Earth whereof 
they fill the firſt, and ſo on, one under and cloſe to the other; 
till they have finiſh'd the Ground they would plant, the laft 
ſerving for a Ditch to carry the Water off : Into which at 
proper Diſtances, they alſo make little Ditches to convey 
the Water; and having ſo done, and thrown the Earth 
taken out of the firſt Trench on to the trench'd Ground, 
and levell'd it ſo as to give it an even proper Declivity, they 
2 it with the Cuttings of Vines i Quadrangles or other 

anner, at the Diſtance of above five Feet and a half or 
more, as they think moſt proper for their Ground: If tony, 
in the manner before related, as practis'd in the Mountains; 
but if not, then as they do it in the Plains, as will be here- 
after deſcrib'd. 

When the Vineyard is to be made on a Plain or an exact 
Level, having ſtak'd the Part out they deſign for Walks, 
and laid out the Diviſions they intend for Vines, their next 
Care is, that each of them have a ＋ * Declivity, and 

| Water off ; in order 

to which, they make the firſt trench exactly in the Middle of 
the Diviſion, extending from Eaſt ta Weſt, of the Depth 
of four Feet and a half, and near four Feet in Breadth, 
throwing the Earth taken out of it Northward ; when lay- 
ing at the Bottom Stones, Bruſhwood, Bones, or almoſt 
any Sort of Rubbiſh to, raiſe and drain it, they proceed to 
the ſecond Trench ; with the Earth of which they fill the 
firſt, and ſo on till they have finiſh'd as far as the ſecond Di- 
viſion extends; Southward, laying at the Bottom of every 
Trench ſuch Rubbiſh as they can get; and then removing 
the Earth taken out of the Trench over to the South- 
ſide already trench'd, they proceed to trench in the ſame 
manner on the North-ſide, as*far as the Diviſion extends; 
when in the laſt Trench there will naturally remain a Ditch 
the Side of which ſome very curious People wall with a dry 
all) to carry off the Water, whence they take Care to 


make proper Drains to carry it away, | 
This being done, they p to level this Piece of 
Ground, giving each Side thereof its proper Declivity, 
ſo that it ſomewhat reſembles a Roof that is not ſteep, or, 
F they here term it, a Mule's Back, m_—_ the following 
igure: And thus they do to preſerve the Vines they pho 
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to the Bottom of the Trench, where the Vines are to make their 4 
principal Roots, it retains ſuch a Frigidity, that they will thrive 

but badly in it ; which will be the Caſe alſo if tbhè Ground be old 
laboured too wet : wherefore this Trenching or thorough Tillage the 
is generally performed in February, after the Severity of the Ha 


the longer, and to make them render better Wines, whilſt 
thoſe that are planted on the Flat, and on the Borders of 
Ditches, where they are ſupported by a ſort of Poplar-Trees, 
and ſerve for the Diviſion of the Corn Fields, though the 
Vines grow to a great Thickneſs, and produce much Fruit, 

et they render a Wine that is good for little, and will not 

ſ above thirty-five or forty Years ; whereas what is fo 
8 being tolerably well looked after, holds good for one 

undred and forty, or one hundred and fifty, and in Chianti 
they will laſt above three hundred V ears, they there account- 
ing thoſe of one hundred Years old as young Fines. 

B. To defray in good Part the Charge of this expenſe 
Culture, thoſe in the Plains, the very firſt Year, ſow a Hole of 
Melons between Vine and Vine, which they make about ten 
Inches diameter, and a Foot deep, filling about three-fourths of it 
with good macerated Dung, and the reſt with fine good Earth, 
(of which that left by Land- Floods is efleemed the beft) in which 
they put about fiftecn or twenty Seeds ; which being come up, be- 
fore they put out the domeſtick Leaf, they nip the Tops of all but 
two or at moſt three of the flrangeſt Plants, which they leave to 
bear Fruit, and order accordingly. After which they plant Cau- 
liflowers, or Brocoli of Cauliflowers ; and this they alſo do in 
the Hills fo trenched ; but in the Mountains Melons do not well 
- the Trenches; but Beet-Root is often produc d, and Cauli- 

owers. 
The Ground being ſo ordered, where the Vineyard is in 
a Plain, or on the Hills, they proceed to mark it out with 
Lines, according to the Diſtances they would plant at, en- 
deavouring to do it in Rows about three Feet Vine from Vine, 
and about four, or four and a half, from Row to Row, but 
for the moſt part in a Quadrangular manner, at the Diftance 
of about four Feet one from the other, drawing Lines 
length ways and athwart : In the Croſs they plant the Cut of 
a Vine in the following manner: 
Having an iron Crow of an Inch or better diameter, a 
little pointed at the End, they therewith make an Hole di- 
rectly down about three Feet and a half deep; then being 
provided with an Inſtrument, they call a Crucciolo, having 
an Handle of Wood like that of a large Augar, and the Bo- 
dy of Iron four Feet long, and better than half an Ich in 
diameter, at the End of which there is a Nich ſomething 
like an Half-moon, making this Figure, they, after twiſting 
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the End of the Cutting, put it therein, and fo force it down 
to the Bottom of the Hole, where they then leave it, and 
afterwards fill up the Vacancy with fine ſifted Earth or Sand, 
obſerving to tread the Earth cloſe to the Plants, which other- 
wiſe (unleſs it be ſtiff Land) is often inclinable to be looſe 
and dry, eſpecially if Rain does not ſoon follow their Plant- 
ing; and it is incredible how many Fines three Perſons can 
in this manner plant in one Day, viz, upwards of Two 


thouſand, | 
As the Cuttings are of a good Length, there generall 


remain about two Feet or better of them above the Ground, 
when planted, and ſometimes more. When, as it frequent- 
ly happens, they find the Earth ſhallow, ſo that in the trench- 
ing they arrive at prime Rock, or a cold bleakiſh Clay, at 
the Depth of about three Feet, and therefore they trench 
not lower, they plant the Depth of two and a quarter, or 
two and an half Feet; ſhallower than which they never 


ading the Greer 


ril 


ſubſtantial, of between three and four Feet long, to ſupport 


is over, and may be planted at any tine between that and | 


April ; nou as for the Cuttings, they are obſerved to be 
when planted as ſoon as cut off in the refine * but if" that Con 
w from any reaſon- 


is not to be had, they may be wy 
able Diflance, their Cut-Ends only Being tyed up, and 
covered from the Air with Moſs, Straw, or the like ; or if 
from a greater, with ſome Earth about them, and may be kept, 
burying the Cut- Ends in the Ground, till ſuch time as they can 
be us'd But juſt before this is done, it is proper to put them in 
Water for twelve Hours or more, ſince that will influence them 
to flrike Root the better. 

It is not of much Importance, that the Cuttings be from the 
beſt fort of Grapes, though that is beſt, 4 eaſily to be had, but 
may be from any V ines in the Neighbourhood that thrive well ; 


for afterwards, when they come to their Bearing, you may with 

little Trouble, ingraft them with Cuttings P Vines of the 

Sorts you defire ; and theſe will bear ſome Fruit the very Year 

they are ingrafted, and moſt abundantly the next; beſides, that a 
the Foot of the Vine or Stock will receive Benefit by this Opera- Wi bi 
Hon, 

5. The Plantation having been made in the manner be- nat! 
fore related, the firſt Culture of it is performed different of | 
Ways; which, as one of them has been practiſed but of the) 
late Years, they may be termed the Old and the Mo- * 
dern. | | 

According to the Old Way, about a Month after the for 
Planting, when they begin to ſhoot, they cut off the Tops | they 
of the Plants juſt above the ſecond Eye that is above the Wl iber 
Ground, and fo let them remain, and ſhoot out at Pleaſure, whi 
only after the Melms, &c. (which, as is ſaid before, ate f"" 
planted or raifed in the Vacancies) are gathered, they dig, | the 
and ſow, at proper Diſtances, the Ground with Beans, Kid- ung 
ney- Beans, Turnips, Beets, or the like, and let the Vines Fl ©? © 
ſhoot and grow at Liberty till the third Year, (that is, when who 
they have been planted three Years compleat) ; then open- abou 
ing the Earth about each Plant in March, or towards the of i- 
Beginning of April, to the Depth of about a Foot, they, er) 


with their Hands, clear away the ſuperficial Roots, and the 


then throw in two Handfuls of good half-conſum'd Sheeps — 
Dung, or elſe of Lupines that have been parboil'd ; after 5 
which, with a ſharp Inſtrument (either a Bill or ſtrong il me 
Pruning-knife) and a ſteady Hand, they cut off the Head of — 
the Plant juſt below the loweſt Shoot, which is ſometimes a} 7 
Finger or two under Ground, rubbing the Part cut over with 

fome of the contiguous Earth; and then upon its ſhooting, Wl ee 
take the principal Shoot, (gently cleaning away the reſt) and wi 
fix it with a green Bulruſh to a ſmall Stick, to keep it, when i, 


tender, from being broken by the Winds, and fo let it re- 
main till the next Dreſſing Seaſon : when having prun'd it, 
leaving but one Eye, they put a Stick that is ſomething more 


it from time to time, tying the Shoot to it till the Month off 
Juh, before the Entrance of the Dog-days ; at which time 
they nip off the Head of it, which checks its Luxuriancy, 
and renders the Fruit, which it will then begin to have in 
ſmall Bunches of nine or ten Grapes each, better and larger 
tying the Remainder of the ſaid Shoot to the Stick: In thq; 
next Year they order it in the ſame manner, and ſo on til 
the ſeventh Year after planting, when it begins to give Fruit 


to purpoſe ; and then, at Dreffing, they generally leave but 

one Head on the moſt vigorous Plants, and only two Eyes on ws 
that, and ſtake them with ſubſtantial Stakes of better than tick 
an Inch diameter, and near fix Feet long, one of which, ot 4 in 
more, goes into the Ground, (of which thoſe made of wild ate 
Cheſnut, the Coppices of which they cut once in ſeven of © *f 
eight Years, for reſiſting both Wet and Dry, are accountec well, 
the beſt): and when they begin to ſhoot, they tie them te or fit 
theſe with the ſmall Twigs of Broom or Oyſters, and fo vi eber 
ſiting them frequently in the Courſe of the Summer to keep 15 
them ty'd, as alſo to nip off luxuriant Branches, they le ** 

them remain till the Dog-days are over; when they cleat a 
_ of ſome of their Leaves, that the Fruit may ripen the * 
by. 4 
N. B. In Dreſſing them after the fixth Year, if they hav Prui, 
made more Shoots than one, as moft of them will have done, they ares 
as before, cut them all away, unleſs they have Occaſion with the! 5 8 
to ſupply the Places of ſome contiguous Plants that have miſcar Vir a 
* p 
| + thy | 

they term Propagation : The be 
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old or older, they either reſerve for any now Plantations that 
they 46 make, or to ſell, at about nine Pence Sterling per 
Hundred. | 

In Dreſſing Pow the ſeventh Year forward, they reſerve the 
lnweft Head can, 3 it be vigorous, and endeavour 
ty keep their Vines as low as may be, for the Fruit to enjoy the 
warm Reflexion of the Earth after tht Sun-beams are gone off 
from it, to ripen it, and give it Life and Vigour ; but not ſo as 
to let the Ends of the Bunches touch the Ground, or be ſo near to 
itas that they might bt daſh'd therewith by the Rains, fince that 
would be apt to rot the Grapes ; whilt in Chianti (where the 
Vines, though moſt abundant in the Product of their Fruit, are 
not ſo laviſh in their Shoots, but are eaſily ept in good Order, 
by Hand that is tolerably chilful) it is incredible how exattly 
wen the Vines are kept, about the Height of four Feet from the 
Ground, which contributes to the mating the beautiful Preſpect 
before-mentioned, wks 


The Modern Way is as follows : 


A Month or thereabouts after Planting, when the young 
Plants begin to ſhoot, they prune them juſt above the firſt Eye 
that remains out of the Earth, whereat, when they (as they 
naturally will) have made their Shoots, towards the Beginni 
of June, and ſo that they can diſcern which, of the ſeve 
they put out, are the ſtrongeſt, and appear the moſt thriving, 
they carefully and gently, with the Thumb, rub off all of 
them, except one which they judge to be the ſtrongeſt, and, 
for the moſt part, the neareſt the Ground ; which 1 
they renew every eight or ten Days, or oftner, if the Wea- 
ther chance to be wet, taking away all the new Shoots, 
which they will abundantly make, ever leaving only the 
principal Shoot z which, that it may not be prejudiced by 
dme Winds, or the Feet of the People, (who frequently, du- 
ning the * of the Melons ſown between them, muſt 

go to nip off the running Branches, and cultivate them, and 
who at the ſame time with great Convenience, do this work 
about the Vines) they gently tie, as ſoon as it is well capable 
of it, to a ſmall Stick; and if, as it often happens, it proves 
very luxuriant, they nip off its Top: And this rubbing off of 
the young Shoots they continue *till the Month of October, 


Beginning of Auguſt, be few Snoots to eaſe them of) whilſt 
ſometimes the principal Shoots will bear Fruits in ſmall 
Bunches of five or ſix Grapes each; but as they are always 
late, ſo they will not ripen : Wherefore, that the Reg 


of the Plant may not be leſſened or impaired thereby, tt 

generally crop off, after which they let the Fines re- 
main *till pretty early in the Springs 
Crop of Cauliflowers or Brocoli of Cauliflewers, is taken off; 
then, in the Month of February, they open the Earth about 
the Foot of each Plant, and clear it of its ſuperficial Roots, 
and manure it in the Manner before deſcribed in the Cultiva- 
tion of thoſe the old May: The third Year they dreſs the 
Shoot ſo as to leave but one Eye upon it; and afterwards 
digging all the Ground in the intermediate Spaces, to requite 
the Expence of Culture, they ſow a Sort of Kidney-Beans, 


when the intermediate 


does not prejudice the young Fines ; to which they now give 
bmewhat more ſubſtantial Sticks, whereto they continue to 
te them, as alſo to rub off any new Shoots that they make, 
iiting them for that End; as alſo to crop off the laviſh 
Tops of the Shoots, only three or four times in the Summer, 
ind the next Year, in Dreſſing, they beſtow ſubſtantial 
Sticks on them, whereto they tie them with Broom-twigs, 
or ſmall Oſiers, when they begin to be in a ory good 
State of Bearing, producing two or three pretty * unch- 
es of Grapes, which (as thoſe of the antecedent Year) ripen 
well, but come not to the full of their Bearing *till the fourth 
or fifth Year : However, they anticipate thoſe ordered the 
other Way three or four Years; and this is withal the ſurer 
Way of the two; ſince in cutting off the Heads of the 
mn, many are loſt ; whereas this Way, few, if any, 


the N. B. What is before ſaid of a Vine's coming to its full 
Bearing, is only to be underſtood in reſpect to the Ruantity of the 
zaud Fruit, a little more or leſs ; for as te the Quality, it is genera 
they MY Heemed to be meliorati ng till the twentieth Year, (bring du 
ben Utivated) and the Wines coming from it richer and better; and 
;ſear n Chianti they mix not with their Grapes thoſe of the Product Y 
7 Vines of a leſs Age than fifteen or fixteen Years, and pretend 
then ey are always meliorating for fifty Years. 
* The Vines being, by one or other of thoſe Methods, 
Harl bought to a full Bearing-State, they muſt be annually 
, N according to the Vigour of the Plant, and duly 
4 . 0 


(though unleſs there be frequent Rains, there will, about the #/ 


which not riſing above a Foot in Height, or ſcarce ſo much, nin 


In Dreffing, to thoſe of moderate Strength and Vigour, 
they leave but one eye, or at moſt 15 ts the moſt 
ſtrong and vigorous, but three or four at the very moſt z 
and then tie them not as they do when they but 
one or two, but fixing another leſs ſubſtantial Stick in the 
Ground near the main one, to the Top of which, for its 
better Support, they tie it with an Ofier; they be down 
and fix the Head thereto in the following Form: 


mn 


And ſometimes when they find ſome one of a very extra- 
ordinary Vigour, and that has two good Heads, they leave 
them both, and diſpoſing of one in the manner juſt before 
related, the other, having fixed another Stick on the othei 
Side of the principal Stake, and tied it thitherto, they in 
the like manner bend down the Tie thereto, when it comes 
to form the following Figure : 


NM 


This done, they continue from time to time to bind the 
new Shoots to the Stakes, and to nip off the Tops of them, 
when too luxuriant, till towards the time of Ripening ; 
when the Dog-Days are paſt, they disburthen them of ſome 
of their Leaves, to expoſe the Fruit, then turning Colour, 
more to the Sun, and to accelerate the Ripening of it. 

N. B. What is ſaid above in relation to the leaving thord 
than one Head, and the ordering thereof, only relates to ſuch as 
are in Vineyards on the Plains and Hills ; for in the Moun- 
tains, as their Stakes are flironger and thicker, they affix ſome 


vod-work to them, on which Frame they run two, and ſome- 
times three Heads, making the Shape of a Wheel. 

Here alſo it may be 4 to obſer ve, That all Landlords 
Vineyards, at letting them, ever referve to themſelves the Privi- 
lege of vifiting them at their Pleaſure, to ſee if they are duly 
dreſſed, and not more Eyes left to 4 Vine than there ought to be + 
Por it is poſſible, in three Years Time; only by Pruning, to ſpoil 
the beſt Vineyard that is, paſt almoſt the Power of Art to recover 
it, and at the ſame time make it. yield much Wine : For it is but 
leaving, inflead of one or two — Ar, and of three or 
four, . or nine, and it will be reduced unto fo weak and er- 
haufted a State, and the Vines ſo run into Word, that it will be 
paſ# Recovery; and the only Method is to cut the Vines dowt 
4 Foot or fix Inches under Ground, and rear up a new Shoot, 


which, befides the Time that will be loft in ſo doing, will hardiyz 
after an 5 Netual. And this Manner of pernicious Pru- 
4 : 


alians call a Laſcia Podera, which, in Engliſhz 
is Quit-Farm ; which is a proper Term enough. 

As for the Time of Drefling Fmes, if it may properly be 
fo called, there is nothing wherein thoſe People differ more 3 
ſome performing it immediately after the Grapes are gather- 
ed, as in Carignano and Val d Arm; others do it at all 
times as their Conveniency permits, and the Seaſon is mild 
and open, (leaving their youngeſt Fines till the laſt). from 
November to March ; and in Chianti, as the Region is colder, 


and their Vines late to move, they do it late in the Month of 


March, and even to the Beginning of April. Others again 
do it at twice, in November, when they leave an Eye extras 
ordinary, and in Muareh they cut off that extraordinary Eye 
which laſt Method ſeems to be the beſt; though to have 
Cuttingsfor any new Plantation, it can only properly be done 
in February or March. 

As to Sowing in their Vineyards they alſo differ as much, 
In Chianti, they leaving a Space of about three Feet from 
their Yines, from thence to the b) Wall, many ſow Wheat, 
and though the Soil ſeems to be little elſe but Stones, and 
ſuch as only can be worked by a Mattock, yet it bears pro- 
digious Crops, thirteen or twenty for one: ers again, in 
that Space, will only ſow the low Sort of Niducy- Beans, Len- 
tiles, and ſuch low Plants: And others again will not ſow 
any, the leaſt thing at all, as in the they do not in 
the Vineyards on the Hills; but in the Plains, after the Heads 


of their Vines are riſen ſo high, as to be higher than the Tops 


of Beans, they make no Difficulty, between every Row of 
Vines, to ſow a Row of them, as the moſt Serupulous do 
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all 
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not, to fow late in April, a Row of low Kidney- Beam; few Hours into a third and fourth, to check and 


whilſt ſome of late, laying two Rows of Fines, into one, 
whereof, with ſtrong Stakes and Canes, they make a ſort of 
Eſpaliers, and in the Middle (that is between Row and 
Row) being near four Feet from each, plant a Row of Arti- 
chokes, which, they ſay, being well dung'd in their proper 
Seaſons, Part of the Nouriſhment going to the Fines, does 
them more Good than Harm. ; 

As for the Seaſon of digging their Vineyards, they all a- 

gree, that the later it is done in the Year, the better it is; 
wherefore, in the Places where they ſow nothing, they let 
that Work alone ?till the latter Ehd of April or Beginning of 
May, when, according to the Nature 0 the Ground, * 
do it with the Spade or Mattock. And again, the more eſ- 
pecially to kill the Weeds, and to forward the Ripening of 
their Grapes, they ſtir it with a ſtrong Hou h or Mattock, 
and, where they can, with a Spade, in the Dog-Days; but 
in ſo doing, they take a moſt particular Care that they touch 
not any of the Roots of the Fines; for that, if it did not 
kill them, would at leaſt make them wither and ſpoil their 
Fruit, 
As for thanuring their Vineyards, in all Parts, when they 
are in a bearing Condition, they practiſe it but once in five 
or ſix Years, when they open the Earth about the Roots, 
and taking away the ſmall ones, which then may have made 
towards the Superficies, they throw in an handful or two of 
Sheeps Dung, or of that of Goats or Deer; or if any of 
theſe are not eaſily or in ſufficient vo pat to be had, then, 
of parboil'd Lupines, which although agreeable to the Vine, 
yet being of little Subſtance, muſt be the oftner repeated, 
every three Years at leaſt ; when they cover it again: and 
this they perform in the Months of October and November, 
that the Winter Rains falling thereon, may make it deſcend 
to the utmo# Fibres of the Roots, and afford them Nou- 
riſhment. : 

7. The Seaſon for gathering the Grapes, and making the 
Vintage is very uncertain, depending upon the Weather 
that has been the 3 and Summer, which makes 
it ſooner or later 15 or 20 Days in Chianti; when the Seaſon 
has been good, they begin to cut their Grapes about Mi- 
chaelmas, and in the Plains a Week or ten Days ſooner. In 
this they every where govern themſelves according to the 
Ripeneſs of their Grapes, and the Proſpect of the Weather, 
aiming to have a perfect dry Seaſon to do it in, | 

8. The Grapes being of a due Ripeneſs, and the Wea- 
ther warm and dry, as ſoon as the Sun or Wind has dry'd up 
the Dew that was on them, they cut them, and put them in- 
to Piggins, and carry them, if at a Diſtance, on Mules, or 
if near, between two Men, to the Wine Fat, and then 
either bruiſing them to Maſh, in the ſaid Piggins, with a 
Club, throw them directly therein, or elſe into a thing re- 
ſembling a very large Hopper, with a Grate lengthwiſe ; 
then Boards being placed over the Fat, a Lad with his Feet 
treads them out, the Juice, Husks, Stones, and Stalks all 
paſſing through the Grate into the Fat, and fo they continue 
to do till the Fat (which uſually contains from four to five 
Tuns, ſometimes eight, ten, nay, as far as fifteen, or twen- 
ty in ſome large Vineyards, in which there are ſometimes ſe- 
veral of them) is full, when immediately, or ſometimes in 
a few Hours before they fill it, it will ſet a boiling, which 
raiſes the Husks, Stalks, and Stones to the Top, and theſe 
make a thick Cruſt : and thus it continues boiling for many 
Days, more or leſs, according to the Strength of it, till it 
be fit to be drawn off, which is to be aA, 506 by the 
Palate wherein the greateſt Skill in making Wine conſiſts, 
The Low Wines of the Plains are ready in about ten Days, 
thoſe of the Hills in about fifteen, of the Mountains in Chi- 
anti eighteen or twenty, and ſometimes more, in the Haſten- 
ing or Retarding whereof the Weather has ſome Share; ſo 
that when they are near ready, they taſte them every eight 
Hours. 

N. B. The more the Wines boil, the drier they will be, the 
Colour deeper; and the leſs the ſweeter and paler : and what 
is ſaid above, is to be underſtaod of Red Wines, which are the 
chief Produce of this Country. Whilſt to make their flrong 
White-wines ar Muſcadines, they gather their Grapes careful- 
ly, and lay them three or four Days, or more, in the Sun, tak- 
ing Care to carry them within Doors, or under Shelters in the 
Niebt-time, that ſo no Dew may fall on them. 

And when they are put into the Fat, they let them boil but 
little, frue or ſix Days at muſt, and then put them into the Cast, 
ſbiſting them from one Cast to another, twice or thrice, to make 
them become fine ; and for the Verdea or White Florence, as 
it is called, they draw it off from the Fat almoſt as ſoon as it 
begins to boil, and has raiſed the Cruſt ; and then letting it boil 
in the Cast into which they have drawn it, thirty-ſix Hours, 
or, at moſt, two Days; they ſhift it into another, and ſo ina 

I 


it 
Fermentation, which gives it the Swettneſs it has ; but then i 
is never perfect fine, though ſome People both in Italy ang 
England, eſpecially among the Women, ate very fond of it. 
N. B. Thoſe Graprs at the End of the Bunches are weaker 
in Quality, as well as leſs ripe, than thoſe that grow nigher ty 
the Stalk ; and therefore ſome extreme curious Perſons, to make a 


ſmall Quantity of very choice Wines, do cut them off, and mats 


a Wine by itſelf, which is much inferior to that which is made of 
the upper Part of the Bunch. This Praftice, though attended 
with Trouble, may be recommended for a larger Parcel, in ſuch 
Years as the Grapes are badly ripe, to have ſome Wine, at leaft, 
in Perfection. 

N. B. Thoſe Perſons who value * on making th, 
beft Wines, and erdeauour to keep up the Reputation of their 

meyards and Cellars, in cutting their Grapes, lrave the un. 
ripe, or thoſe that are infected with Rottenneſs together, till the 
laft, and with them make a Fat or more; by themſelves, of Vin 
Scauro, or Refuſe Wine, which ſerves for common Uſe ; for 
which aiſo they mx Water with the Bottom of their Fats, and 
the Huli, &c. and do make a pleaſant, brick Drink, much 
Þreferable to Water -Cyder ; but the Waather once coming in 
warm, turns it eager and undrinkable. 

When any Wines are boiling in the Fat, it raiſes a Warmth 
in the Room, which is accounted good in many Dilempers, eſpe- 
cially for ſuch as have a of gy in any of their Limbs, t 
put them into a Fat of boiling Wine ; and the Husks, &c. 
that come out of the Fat, are eſteemed very good for the like 
Purpoſe. 


9. When the Wines are found to be ready, they proceed | 
called Wines, | 


to draw them off, which are now properly 
(before which they are termed Moto, i. e. in Engliſh, Wert) 


for which Purpoſe, within three or four Inches of the Bot- 
tom of the Fat, there is a Cock fix'd therein ; when in . 
ſmall Barrels they carry and put it into the large Buts, which 
in Chianti, hold, ſome of them, ſeven or eight Tuns, but 
generally two or three Tuns, made of thick Cheſnut, the 
Staves being better than an Inch and a half thick, and more 
than twice as high as they are long, which they never waſh ; | 
but having left a Gallon or two, or, it may be, three or | 


four, of Wine in them, when they draw it off the Spring 
or Summer before: When they are about ing Hom again, 
to clear them out, they ſend in a Lad at the Door, which 


is made in the Head of the Cask, to do it with a Spunge, 


and to waſh it with ſome new Wine; and this without 
wiping off any of the Argol, which they think preſerves the 
ine the better, ; 

In which Casks, which laſt many Years, (and have Agel 
in them of the Thickneſs ſometimes of three or four Inches) 
they let them remain till they have an Opportunity of ſell- 
ing them, taking Care to keep them full quite to the Bung, 
with a wooden | This is what they practiſe in Chi- 


anti, where the beſt Wines are made, and whence, from 
thoſe Buts, they are drawn into Flasks, and carried, at the 
Expence of about a Crown for a Mule Load, to Florence, in 
order for Exportation ; but in other Places they draw them 
off into leſs Casks, of which Wines, except ſome Carni- 
guano 's, and thoſe of Val d' Arno, few or none are exported, | 
but ſerve for the Conſumption of the Country: Some of 
theſe have a pleaſant Flavour and Briskneſs, tho of no great 
Body, many of which will not keep the Summer over, ex- 
cept in cool Cellars, in the Places where made; ſuch is the 
nice Nature of this Country Wines in general, Nor are | 
the choiceſt Chianti's exempt : For at two Seaſons of the 
Year, the 8 of June and September, the one when 

lower, and the other when they begin 


the Grapes are in 
to ripen, ſome even of the beſt Wines are apt to change, 
eſpecially at this latter Seaſon: not that they turn eager, but 
take a moſt unpleaſing Taſte, which renders them unfit, 


not only for Drinking, but even to make Vinegar of; and 


is called the Settembrine. And what is moſt ſtrange, is, that 
one Cask drawn out of the ſame Vat ſhall be infected, and 


e 


another not; but be perfectly good, and yet both have been 


kept in the ſame Cellar too. 


As this Change happens not to Wine in Flaſks, though | 


that will turn eager, 


am apt to attribute it to ſome Fault 


in filling the Caſk, which muſt always be kept full, which 
either by —_ alone too long, till the Decreaſe be too 


greats and the 
ine, thereby being too much dilated, is ſubje& to break, 


an or Scum that there naturally is on all | 


or elſe being broke by haſty filling up, gives it that vile Taſte } 


of a rotten Vine Leaf, 


But againſt this there is a very ſtrong Objection, that | 
this Defe& ſeizes the Wine at a particular Seaſon, in Sep- 


tember, over which if it gets, it will hold good for many 
Years, | 


So 
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So the Caſe is worthy the Enquiry of the Naturaliſts, 


whilſt it is evident, at leaſt for the firſt Year after it is 


made, Wines in general are, more or leſs, affected by the 
Circumſtances wherein the Fines or Grapes at that time are; 
and if they get well over the time of the Grapes flowering, 
will keep good till that of their beginning to ripen. 

As for the Time that the Wines are fit to drink, the 

rer Sort of People drink that of the Plains almoſt as ſoon 
as drawn off; but from the 11th of November may be ſaid to 
be its proper Seaſon, 

Thoſe of the Hills are a very pleaſant Drink about Chri/t- 
mas, and during the Spring; but till June the Chianti's are 
not eſteemed to be fit for drinking, tho' they are fit for Ex- 
portation in Butts in December ; and in the Flaſks and Cheſts 
about the Beginning of February: If ſooner ſhipped off in that 
Manner, tho? apparently fine, there will be a Sediment in 
the Flaſks. | ** 

The Art of Brewing Wines (further than the throwing 
into each great Butt, the Quantity of two or three Hatfuls 
of the choiceſt Grapes they had preſerved, and laid on Mats 
in the Sun for that Pu FA which were picked from the 
Stalks, and are eſteemed proper for their Wines to feed on, 
and which they call Governo) was not known in Chianti, 
(tho* the Hoſts here practiſed ſomething like it, mixing the 
ſmall Wines of this Country with the ſtrong ones of other 
Parts; and fining their White-wines with Iſinglaſs, Whites 
of Eggs, Lime, and the like: and were thought to put Al- 
lom into their Red Wines to preſerve them, and promote a 
Thirſt in their Gueſts) till on the breaking out of the firſt 
French War, an Engliſh Merchant from Fear dean came 
into theſe Parts, with a View to accommodate the Wines 
which were made in the beſt Parts of Chianti, and were na- 
turally of a true bright Ruby, with a pleaſant Flavour, and a 
ſilky Softneſs, to the Englih Palates, then in love with the 
deep-colour'd rough Clarets; who inſtructed them firſt in 
the making of black Wines, with the L' Abruſco or Wild 
Grape ; which being mixed with the Chianti's gave them a 
deeper Colour, and a rougher Taſte ; and being liked in 
England, gave the firſt Occaſion to great Quantities being 
ſent thither every Year in Caſks: In the making of which, 
the ſaid Gentleman was the firſt that inſtructed them; for 
before, their Caſks were, as above related, very unweildy. 
This put them alſo (their being a Demand for their Wines) 
upon increaſing and enlarging their Cultivations, and mak- 
ing fome of them in ſuch Places, as the Expoſition was not 
very proper for; as alſo to cultivate in Vineyards the ſaid 
L Abruſco, or Wild Grape, and which certainly was the moſt 
proper to mix with their other Grapes in the Vat, boiling 
them together. So all ſucceeded pretty well, till the Year 
1607, when the Vintage proving very bad, and there being 
a great Demand of their Wines for England, by mixing the 
low Wines with the high ones of Chianti, which that Sea- 
ſon were not very good, they brought theſe Wines into ſuch 
a Diſreputation, that they have never been able to regain 
their Credit, tho* they have ſince, many times; had thoſe 
that are good, 3 | F 

Whether it be that the Taſte of the People is run upon 
Portugal Wines, or ſome other Cauſe, they have never been 
able, as I ſaid, to recover it ſo as to have any conſiderable 
Quantity exported in Caſks from theſe Parts; and the Per- 
ſon that firſt directed the Affair, had the Diſſatisfaction to ſee 
his Proje& miſcarry, after it had ina manner ſucceeded, and 
himſelf reaped conſiderable Benefit thereby. 

At preſent, therefore, what goes for England is chiefly in 
Cheſts, and no more black Wines, as uſed to be formerly, 
and theſe are ſent juſt as they are made; but ſtill in Chianti, 
35 they have Cultivations of the Bruſco Grape (which, how- 
ever, is much different from the wild one, and becomes 
much larger and more generous) they continue to mix them 
with theit other Grapes, which gives the great Colour as 
well as a Roughneſs to their Wines, and is agreeable enough 
to the E noliÞ Taſte, | 

Having thus acquainted you with what I know and can 
learn, in relation to the making and managing of Vineyards, 
and the Wines they produce, it remains for me to add an 
Evil, that, beſides the ordinary ones of Hails, Storms, and 
Froſts, attends the Cultivation of Vines in Chianti, and the 

arts contiguous ; for in the Plains there is no ſuch Thing; 
aud that is, a very ſmall Kind of a blackiſh, or very dark- 
green Caterpillar, which in the Month of May attacks the 
young Shoots of the Vines, when the Grapes are in Embryo, 
and deſtroys them ; for which, however, they have a moſt 
certain Remedy, which is, to make a little Ring of Bird- 
lime round the Foot of each Vine, about eight Inches above 
the Ground, which none of theſe noxious Inſects (which, I 
preſume, proceed from the Earth, and are not brought i 


the Air, as ſome of the like ate thought to be, though theſe 


come generally with an Eafterly dry Wind) being able to paſs, 
molt effeCtually does the Buſineſs ; and as they in that Region 
come almoſt every Year, the Trouble of ſo providing againſt 
them is become habitual to the Cultivators, 


The Manner of making Wine in Champaign, and how it moy 
be propagated in other Provinces, to bring it to Perfection. 


Wine is ſo delicate a Liquor, and an Aliment ſo proper 
to give Strength, and to preſerve Health, if uſed with Mo- 
deration, that one may very well wonder, that in moſt of 
the Provinces of France, they make it with ſo much Negli- 
gence, in all thoſe Places where it might be excellent. 

The Champenois are exempted from this Reproach, and, 
whether it be from a Delicacy of Taſte, or a deſire of mak- 
ing an Advantage of their Wines, or a Facility in rendering 
them better, they have been always more induſtrious to make 
pwr, exquilite, than thoſe of the other Provinces of the 

ngdom, 

It is true, it is ſcarce ſixty Years ſince they have ſtudied 
to make pale Wine, which is very near white; but before, 
their red Wine was made with more Care and Neatneſs than 
= other of the Wines of the Kingdom. 5 3 

ſhall not enter upon the ancient or modern Diſpute, as 
to the Preference between the Wines of Champaign and Bur- 
gundy; I ſhall content myſelf with taking Notice of all that 
the People of Champaign have invented, to give the Fine- 
neſs and Agreeableneſs to their Wines; and by the Ob- 
ſervations that may be niade therefrom, it will be eaſy to 
ſee that the ſame may be imitated in other Provinces, 
ſo E to come pretty near that Lightneſs and Exquiſite- 
neſs. 

If theſe Eſſays ſhall give Hopes of Succeſs for the future, 
the Wines of thoſe Provinces might be brought to Perfection 
by Degrees where they might be delicious, and where they 
are but too common, becauſe they have never ſtudied to give 
them that Fineneſs. 

In order to have the Wine excellent, the Vines ought to 
be well expoſed to the Sun, eſpecially to the South; and al- 
ſo on the Decline, or in the manner of a little Hill, rather 
than on a Plain. Fines ſhould be well chofen, and ſhould 
be ſuch as generally produce none but ſmall black Grapes : 
The Bottom of the Soil ſhould be good; a little ſtony, and 
not naturally moiſt. The Grain of the Soil of Champaign is 
very fine, and has a ſingular Quality that is not found in the 
other Provinces, | 

As theſe Kinds of Lands are light, there is Occaſion to 
dung them from time to time, and to lay on new Earth. 
But the Dunging ought to be very ſparingly done; too much 
of it will render the Wine ſoft and inſipid, and apt to be 
ropy. It ought to be commonly Cow-dung, becauſe that is 
not ſo hot as Horſe-dung : In ftrong Lands it may be min- 
pled with Horſe-dung and Sheeps-dung, provided that the 

orſe-dung be ſo rotten that it may be reduced to a Powder, 
and that there be but one half as much of the Cow-dung, 
otherwiſe it would burn the Fines. Let it be laid in a Trench 
or Pit, and mix one Layer of Dung and another of new 
Earth, and let it lie and rot during a whole Winter ; and 
towards the Month of February, take from thence half a 
Baſket for every Vine, eſpecially for each new Plant, to help 
them to puſh forth, It is ſufficient for a Vineyard to be 
dunged once in eight or ten Years, or an eighth or a tenth 
Part every Year. : 

Aſter the Dung has been carried, the Vines ought to be 

opened round about, and a little Trench to be made round 

* Foot of the Vine, and to be buried there at a propet 
ime. 

Divers Perſons leave it there many Weeks before they 
bury it, but this is not the beſt Way; for the Air, the Cold 
or the Sun, will be apt to diſſipate the moſt ſubtil Subſtance 
of it; but when it is neither too cold nor too hot, it may be 
left open eight or ten Days, to exhale its ill Savour, eſpeci- 
ally the Dung of Sheep. ; 

They give to a Vine four ordinary Dreſſings, according to 
their Seals 3 but it is proper to take Notice of one Thing, 
which is ſcarcely obſerved in Champaign, which is, that they 
cut their Vines in the Month of February, and even in Ja- 
nuary ; inſtead of which, they ought never to begin to cut 
them till after the 14th of February: When they are. cut 
before, they puſh forth ſooner, and are expoſed to Loyury, 
and are ſometimes killed, if any Hoar-froſts come preſently 
after they have been cut. But when they ſtay till after the 
14th of the Month of February, there is no Danger of their 
being injured by the Frofts. | 

The Covetouſneſs of Vignerons leads them to undertake. 
the Cultivation of more Vines than they can well manage ; 
and for this Reaſon they cut their Vines in January, which 
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does an infinite Injury to them, and to the greateſt Part of 
Plants, which they are ſenſible of for many Years. * 

15 Champaign they cultivate two Sorts of Yines, which 
they call the Las mes and the Low Vines, The High Vines 
are ſuch as they leave to grow in thoſe Places that are leſs 
fine, to the Height of four or five Feet : The Low Vines 
are thoſe which they do not ſuffer to grow above three Feet 
high ; theſe they interr, or ravale, according to the Country 
7 every Vear, ſo as to leave but a little of the End to 
appear, which is repeated annually. 8 

The High Yines produce plentifully, and give often ſeven 
or eight Pieces of Wine an Arpent : The Low Fines produce 
but little; but then the Wine is much more delicate: ** 
often do not give above two Pieces of Wine an Arpent, ot- 
tentimes leſs, ſeldom three, but much ſeldomer four. 

In order that the Wine may be the finer, all the Fines 
which give the white Grapes muſt be taken away, and thoſe 
alſo that give the large black Grapes ; but one need not pluck 
theſe up, but graft them. - : 

But © theſe Grafts will not ſucceed ; which be- 
ing obſerved, they muſt be plucked up, and new ones that 
have a Root, ſet in their Room, which they chuſe out of the 
Nurſeries, that are common in the Country, They ordi- 
narily purchaſe theſe Plants for a Piſtole a thouſand. 

A private Man, that has a great many Vines, may make 
himſelf Nurſeries. ; 

Theſe Plants that have a Root are put into the Earth, in 
the Middle of a great Hole, about a Foot deep, which they 
make with a Stake, or ftrait Mattock, or Pick-axe 3 and 
theſe produce ſooner than the others which have no Root : 
A Plant that has a Root begins to give Wine, a little, the 
third Year, indifferently the fourth and fifth, and in abun- 
dance in the following Years, and ſo for above ſixty Years. 

Theſe new Plants ought to be dunged the ſecond Year, 
and in the ſixth Year, and afterwards in the eighth and tenth 
Year, as other Vines. 

i will be to the Purpoſe, every Year, to pull up Part of the 
old Plants, which take up Room, and produce little or no- 
thing ; and by this Means a Vineyard will be conſtantly re- 
newed, as one may ſay, and in a perfect good Condition. 

When there are Dews or Humidities, in May, June and 
September, the Vienerons muſt not be ſuffered to enter the 

ineyards in a Morning; for the Dews of theſe Months 
are commonly very cold, if the Sun do not draw them up; 
which burns the Leaves of the Fines which it touches before 
they are drawn up. | a 

ſt is very eſſential not to enter the Vineyards at the Time 
when there is Hoar-froſt, or Showers attended with Froſt, 
for this will certainly kill the Vines. ö 

The Vineyards muſt be weeded now and then, and if 
there be any Beetles, which are pernicious Animals to 
Plants, they muſt be picked off, and put into Sacks, and 
burnt at ſome Diſtance from the Vineyard, and the Aſhes 
buried. | 

About the End of June, and alſo of the Month of May, 
according as the Vineyard is advanced, it is neceſſary to cut 
off the Fod of each Twig, that the Plant may grow no 
more in Height, and that it may convey all its Nouriſh- 
ment to the Grapes : It is enough, if it have two Feet and 
an half, or three at moſt, above the Ground ; all the reſt is 
to be cut off, as muſt alſo the Tops or Ends of the young 
Shoots, which proceed from the Bottom or Sides of the 
Stocks. This ought to be done twice or thrice, or four 
times in a Summer, according as the Vines put forth, more 
or leſs, in certain Years. | 

In the Seaſon, they put a Prop to every Vine, to ſupport 
it ; they ought to be choſen, as much as may be, of Oak, 
and to procure them of the Quarter or Heart thereof, if you 
are willing to go to the Charge of it. Theſe will laſt a- 
bove twenty Years, and when they are once made ſharp, 
they will always keep ſo; for when they begin to rot, 2 
periſh equally throughout, and remain always pointed: The 


ly, that they do not cut them too much, and make them 
too ſhort, and that they do not break a great many that 
might ſerve ; for oftentimes in cutting off that which is rot- 
4 of they cut off two or three Inches of that which is ſound, 
or that which is good, which prejudices it as to Duration, 
They call theſe Props, Foot Props. 
| a Vineyard has been cultivated and managed for 
the Year, after the accuſtomed Manner, and the Vintage- 
time approaches ; when they have made Choice of and pre- 
a new Caſk that will contain it ; and when the Preſs 
been waſh'd, cleans'd, and greas'd, you muſt be very 
watchful to find when the Grapgs are come to Maturity, 
For if the Grapes ate too ripe, the Wine will not be ſuffici- 


| they are too green, it will be hard, more 
difficult, 7 longer before it is fit to be drank. , 

In the Provinces of Languedoc and Provence, the Grapes 
have too large Stones; they have too many white ones, 
ſuffer them to be too ripe, which gives them over-much Li- 
quor; they let their Stocks grow to be too old, and do not 
renew them often enough, They are planted, for the moſt 
part, upon too Bottoms, or too moiſt, and have not an 
* of the Sun good enough. 

o make an excellent Wine of the firſt Preſſing, having 
firſt well examined the Maturity of the Grapes, you ought 
to endeavour not to gather them but on Days that are very 
dewy, and in hot Vears, after a little Rain, when you can 
be ſo happy as to have it; as the Grapes are not ripe till to- 
wards the End of September, and ſometimes the inning 
of Oekober, Dew is rarely wanting in Vintage-time. This 
Dew gives the Grapes a Flower or Farina on the Outſide, 
which they call Azur, and inwardly a Freſhneſs, which 
cauſes that it does not heat very eaſily, and that the Wine 
1s ao No ks ” vs 

t is very lucky, if there chances to be a mi in 
Years, which now and then happens: The Wie is Sn 2 
ly thence more white and delicate, but the Quantity is by 
much the greater, being augmented by near one fourth Part: 
A private Perſon who has but * Pieces of Wine, in 
gathering his Vintage in a Morning which has the Sun with- 
out Dew, will have ſixteen or ſeventeen if the Morning be 
miſty, and fourteen or fifteen if it has no Miſt, but yet has 
a good Dew: The Reaſon of this is, that the Dew, and, 
above all, the Miſt, renders the Grapes tender, fo that the 
Whole, in a manner, turns into Wine, 

The Wine produc'd from the Grapes that have not been 
warm'd the Moment they are cut, will till remain much 


ently ſtrong ; if 


paler 3 whereas when the Sun has warm'd the Subſtance of . 


the Grape, it will become more red by the Motion of the 
Parts; but the 


harden'd by the Sun, whereby it yields its Juice with more 


Difficulty. This, Experience hath taught, is of ſo much ; 


the more Concern, by how much the more certain it is. 
They agree in Champaign, that the Wine which they 

River 

but they do not give the 


which the River exhales ; whereas the Vineyards of Moun- 
tains don't reſpire, during the Night, that 
from the Exhalations of the Earth, and it is that 


which makes the Colour more or leſs ; alſo when the Years i 


are very hot, they cannot, either to thoſe of the River or 


of the Mountains, warrant the Colour; and when the Vears 
are cold, neither the Wines of the Mountains, nor thoſe of 
the Rivers are colour'd: the Reaſon is the ſame, becauſe the 
Wines of the Rivers are more ſoft, forward, and ſooner fit 
more heady Z 

and later fit : They call the Wines of the River, vill, 
! Cumieres, Pierry, as Fluery, Damery, Lan- 
teil, and others; but Verzenay, Sillery, St. Thierry, Maily, © 


for drinking, than the others that are harder, 
Ay, Epernay 


Rilh, and ſome others are of the M. 
Wines keep as well as the firſt, and, in 


ood Years, the 

R equally well in Bottles for five or ſix 8 9 8 g 
hey gather not all the Grapes without Diſtinction, nei- © 

but they chuſe the ripeſt and 
. and make the moſt exquifite 
whoſe Berries grow not too cloſe 8 but are 


ther, at all Hours in the Day, 
blueſt; thoſe are the beſt, 
Wine, 
a little ſeparated, whereby they ripen perf 
thoſe that are cloſe join Rai Bay 22 
They cut them with a ſmall crook 


y well: For 
never ripen throughly : 


Neatneſs, and as little of the Tai 


Neatne Las they can, and they lay 
them very gently on the Baſkets, ſo as not to bruiſe one 
* | 


G 


reſſing of ten or twelve Pieces. 
In wet Years, g 


Grape that is ſpoil 
them. 
They begin the 


a red Colour or Teint, and wi 


three Hours: If it be overcaſt, they may gather the | 
, 


ed Knife, with as much 


OY Quantity will be leſſen'd either by reaſon of 
Tranſpiration, or becauſe the Rind has been thicken'd and © 


call | 

ine is ordinarily pr than that of the Mountains, | 
eaſon for it. I believe the Vine- | 

yards that are near a River enjoy all the Night a freſh Air, 


armth, which 


ountains; theſe latter 


| With thirty Grape-gatherers they will run over a Vineyard | 


of thirty Arpens in three or four Hours, to make one firſt © 
others laft ſcarce four or five Years ; and the Maſters muſt P N 1 8 i 


have an Eye over the Servants when they ſharpen them yeas- reat Care ſhould be taken not to put any ' 


| d into the Baſkets; and at all times you 
mult be very careful to cut away the rotten Grapes, or thoſe | 


that are bruis'd, or quite dry'd up ; but you mult never ſtone : 
5 | 


222 of Grapes half an Hour after 
Sun-riſing; if the Sun is not clouded, and it is a little hot, 
about nine or ten o'Clock they leave off gathering, and 
make their Sac, which is one of the firſt Prefling ; becauſe | 
after this Hour the Grape being warm, the Wine will be of 

ſ be a long while very heady. } 
Upon theſe Occaſions they get a great Number of Ga- 
therers, to be able to make up a Sac for a Preſſing in two or 
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Day, becauſe the Grape will preſerve its Freſhneſs upon the 
Goes. 

The Gatherers and the Preſſers ought to take great Care 
that the Grapes be neither foul nor heated when they are 
p_ Am: alſo, that the Grapes have their Flower under 
the Preis. 

When the Preſs is near the Vineyard, it is eaſie to pre- 
vent the Wine from having a Colour, becauſe the Grapes 
may be carry*d gently and neatly in a little time; but when 
they are two or three Leagues off, they being oblig'd to ſend 
the Grapes in Caſks, and in Carts, to preſs it as ſoon as 
may be, it is hardly to be avoided but that the Wine will be 
colour'd, except in very moiſt and cold Years. 

This is a certain Principle, that when the Grapes are cut, 
the ſooner they are preſs'd, the more pale and delicate is the 
Wine; for by how much the more the Wine ſtands upon 
the Marc, the redder it is; ſo that it is of great Importance 
to haſten the Gathering of the Grapes, and Prefling of 
them, 

The Preſſes of Champaign are very commodious ; the par- 
ticular Perſons that have many Vineyards of their own, have 
them in or near the ſame Vineyards : In ſmall Places the 
Preſſes are Bannaux, which are of different Sizes and. Faſhi- 
ons. An exact Deſcription of theſe ſeveral Preſſes will be 
inſerted in the Article of Mines. | 

The ſmall ones are about ſeven Feet and a quarter, the 
middle ones about ten or twelve, the large ones fifteen or 
eighteen ; the leaſt, which they call Etiquets, coſts ſeven or 
eight hundred Livres; the ſecond, which they call à Cage, 
or a Teiſſons, about two thouſand Franks; the large ones 
a thouſand Crowns, and ſometimes more, according as the 
Wood is cheaper or dearer in certain Places : In Languedoc 
and Provence, where Wood is ſcarce, theſe Sort of Preſſes 
colt a very great Price, and but few Perſons are in Circum- 
ſtamces to be at the Charge of them. 

When the Grapes have been put under the Preſs or on the 
Marc, they put three great Rods or Poles of ten or twelve 
Inches round upon them one at either End in Length, and 
the third in the Middle on the ſame Side: Theſe at the Ex- 
tremities ſerve to deſcribe the Lines which they ought to fol- 
low with their Cutting-ſhovels, in cutting the Marc, the 
Subſtance ſqueez'd on two Sides: After the Cut is made, 
they lay upon theſe Poles, and on the Grapes, Planks of 
the Size of the Preſs; and upon theſe Planks half Beams 
of eight or nine Inches ſquare, which they call Afoyaux, at 
a Foot diſtance one from the other; they put four or five 
Rows of theſe Moyaux acroſs one upon another, which ele- 
vates it with the Bag about four or five Feet; and they let 
down upon the W hole three or four great Beams of an im- 
menſe Weight, which are plac'd in the Middle of the Preſs 
acroſs, and borne up at one End by two ſtrong Side-beams, 
which are ſunk fifteen or twenty Feet into the Ground, and 
which are faſten'd to the Baſes which croſs them; at the 
other End there is a Cage, as they call it, or a Wheel with 
a Skrew to raiſe or lower theſe great Beams upon the Moey- 
aux, and thus to preſs the Grapes: Then they preſently raiſe, 
by the Means of a Skrew, the End of the Trees on the Side 
of the Wheel or of the Cage, which lowers the other End 
of the Cheeks or Side-Beams ; then they drive with a great 
Mallet two or four great wooden Quoins between the Notch 
which is in the Side-beams or Cheeks, and theſe Beams are 
alſo lower'd to keep them in their Poſition, and to prevent 
them from riſing ; and after this they lower the other End 
by the Aid of the Skrew, which ſerves alſo raiſe it. 

They uſe in theſe Preſſes, large Steel Shovels about a 
Foot in Breadth, and one and a half in Depth, very heavy 
and ſharp at the Bottom, to cut the Marc of the Grapes 
eaſily at the four Sides. 

The firſt time they lower the great Beams upon the Grapes, 
they call the Wine that runs out, the Vine of Goute, be- 
cauſe it is the fineſt and moſt exquiſite in the Grape: This 
Wine is very thin, and has not Body enough; they call this 
firſt Preſſing ” Abaiſſement : This muſt be done with a great 
deal of Dexterity and Briſkneſs, that the Beams may be 
rais'd immediately, to fend back to the Middle inſtantly the 
Grapes which are ſlipp'd to the Sides all round about, to 
preſs them briſkly the ſecond or third time. They call theſe 
two other Lowerings of the Beams, the firſt and ſecond 
Cutting : They muſt be done in leſs than an Hour, if you 
would have the Wine very pale, becauſe Time is not to be 
given to the Grapes to heat, nor the Liquor to remain upon 
the Marc, 

They ordinaril | 
Lowering with that of the firſt and ſecond Cut; and ſome- 
times, but very rarely, with that of the third, according as 
the Years are more or leſs hot, and thence they call a Wine 
of the firſt preſſing, Fine. 


mingle the Wine of the Abaiſſement, or 


Some preſerve one or two Carteaux of the firſt Taſte, 
which is that of the Lowering, by itſelf; but it is too ſmall 
or thin, and has not a ſufficient y for Wine, 

There are ſome ſkilful Perſons who pretend; that the 
Lowerings of the Wines 0 * not to be mix'd but with 
thoſe of the firſt Cut, becauſe that is much more delicate 
than that of the ſecond and third; and that beſides, there is 
time enough to mingle them afterwards, if they are found 
to be too fine, and T's enough, and the rather, becauſe 
there is no Remedy if it be done at the firſt, | 

At every Cut they raiſe the great Beams, and they take 
away all the Moyaux with the Planks, and the Rods that 
are immediately upon the Grapes, or upon the Marc; with 
theſe Steel Cutting-Shovels they cut the Marc on four Sides, 
and they caſt down with their wooden Shovels that which is 
cut, and they ſpread it even all over the Square to the End, 
that it may not diſperſe ſo eafily ; that is to ſay, in thoſe 
Preſſes which they call Etiquets ; they take Care that the 
Wheel which is upon the Middle may be made to bear, eſ- 
pecially upon the Rammer, over all the Breadth, in ſuch 
manner that the Bag may be equal. | 

Inſtead of the Preſſes, [a Cage] or Teifſons, as the Beams 
bear more upon the Side of the Wheel than on the Sides of 
the Corners, there muſt needs be more of the Marc when 
the Bag is placed ſloping toward the Wheel than toward the 
Side of the Quoins, as will be eaſily comprehended by view- 
ing the Deſcriptions of the different Preſſes. It is alſo to 
be obſerv'd, that every time they cut the Grapes or the 
Marc, they tie up the Bag, becauſe it has always a certain 
Elevation, in ſuch Sort that it is one-third leſs at the End 
than at the Beginning, | 

The ſecond Cut is more plentiful than the Lowering and 
the firſt, becauſe the Grapes begin to be well bruiſed, and 
they do not ſlip ſo much to the Sides. 

The Wine ſtrains from the Preſs into a Punchion, having 
the Head ſtay'd out, or ſome other large Veſſel prepar'd for 
the Purpoſe, and ſunk into the Ground on the Foreſide to 
receive it ; it appears to be drawn a little upon the Red, but 
it loſes this little of its Colour, according as it is boiling, 
and as it clarifies itſelf in the Tun; and it remains perfectly 
white, eſpecially when they have preſſed the two firſt Cuts 
with much Diſpatch ; but principally when they. have ga- 
ther'd the Grapes during the Dew, or in a ſhady Time. Al- 
tho* theſe Wines are white, they call them grey, becauſe 
they are made only of black Grapes. 

f the Year be hot, and the Wine of the third Cut has a 
Colour, it muſt be mingled, not with that of the forego- 
ing, but with that of the fourth, and ſometimes, though but 
very rarely, with that of the fifth, They are not in ſo 
much Haſte for theſe Cuts as for the firſt; they make an 
Interval of a good half Hour between the one and the other: 
The Wine that comes thence has more of Colour than this, 
which they call the Partridge's Eye; or, the Vine of the 
Cut : It is a ſtrong Wine, pleaſant, fine, good for an Ordi- 
na but is better when it is old. 

hen the Wine of the fourth Cut is too deep, they don't 
mingle it with Wine of the Cut, but they obſerve to mingle 
it with Wine of the fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh Cut, which 
they call Vine of the Preſs, which is two red, pretty hard, 
but fit for Houſhold-drinking : But when they are not in 
haſte, they leave an Interval of an Hour and a half between 
be 7 of the three laſt Cuts ; as much to give time to 
the Wine to ſtrain inſenſibly, as to give the Preſſers time ta 
ſleep, or to reſt themſelves; for the Fatigue is very great, 
they being oblig'd to carry it on Night and Day for about 
three Weeks. The Preſſers of Champaign preſs the Grapes 
ſo hard, that after they have done, the Marc is as hard as a 
Stone: They put this Marc into old Caſks, with the Heads 
out, and they ſell it to People, who draw from it an Aqua 
Vitæ of a very bad Taſte, which they call the Aqua Vitæ of 
Aixne; but it is good for a great many Purpoſes, 

Thoſe who have many ola ro alſo make two, three, 
or four firſt Preſſings of fine Wine, by chuſing always the 
moſt delicate and ripeſt Grapes for their Firſts: Theſe are 
always much ſuperior the one to the other for Goodneſs and 
for Price; ſo that if the Wine of one of the firſt Preſſings 
ſells for ſix hundred Livres a Queue, that of the ſecond will 
not ſell for above four hundred and fifty, and that of the 
third two hundred and fifty, although all the Wines are of 
one and the ſame Vineyard, 

In every firſt Preſſing there are ordinarily two-thirds of 
fine Wine, one half third of Wine of the Cut, and one 
half third of the Wine of the Preſs: Thus one Cuvée of five 
or fix Pieces of Wine will conſiſt of nine or ten of Fine, 
three or four of Taille, and two or three of the Preſs. 

Of the common Black Grapes, which remain after one 
ſecond or third Cuvie, they make one with thoſe that are 
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not very ripe, and which they call Verderons : They make 


f the Whole a | 
60 the Country People, or that ſerves for thelt Domeſticks: 


They alſo leave theſe Grapes two whole Days in a great 
Tub, before they preſs them, to the End that the Wine 
may be the redder ; and they mingle all that comes from the 
different Tailles of this Vintage. 

The white Grapes don't come into this Cuv#e; they leave 
them upon the Stock till towards All Saints-Day, or ſome- 
times till towards the eighth or tenth of November, at which 
time the Mornings are cold, to make of it a Vin- Bourra, 
as they call it, (i. e. a new and ſweet White Wine, that 
has not work'd) which they ſell while it is quite hot. 

This Wine is ſtill the better when the Grapes have borne 
the white Froſts of October and November, or at leaſt very 
cold Mornings: A little Rottenneſs in theſe Grapes does no 
Harm ; you need only take Care to give the Wine leave to 
throw out the Filth by the Ferment, and purify. 

This White Wine may be mingled with the Wine of 
the Taille, if you will, if you have not an Opportunity of 
ſelling it preſently after it is boil'd, This makes a very 
good Wine to drink, is pretty pale, and has a good Body, 

All theſe fine Wines ought to be put into a new Caſk, as 
alſo ſhould thoſe of the Taille ; but the Red Wines, the 
Green, and thoſe of the Preſs may be put into an old Caſk, 
but it ought to be a good one, 

You muſt never do the Tuns over with Brimſtone; you 
ſhould only waſh them in common Water, a little time be- 
fore they are fill'd, and give them time to drain well: Some 
Handfuls of Flowers or Peach-leaves may be mingled with 
the Water; and they pretend that this will do the Wine 

ood, 
4 In Champaign they rarely put it in any thing but Pieces 
[ Carteux] and Cades, | 

The River Meaſure is different from that of the Moun- 
tains : The Pieces of the Rivers contain about two hundred 
and ten Paris Pints (a Paris Pint is equal to an Engli/h 

uart) the Carteau an hundred and ten; the Pieces of the 
.* contain about two hundred and forty Pints, at 
the leaſt two hundred and thirty Paris Meaſure, and the 
Carteau an hundred and fifteen or an hundred and twenty. 

They mark regularly, with Chalk, every Piece and every 
Carteau, which denotes the firſt, ſecond or third Cuvte; the 
Wine of the Cutting, of the Preſs, the White Wine and 
the Green ; they alſo write the Name of the Vineyard from 
whence the Grapes came. 

Some few Years ſince, ſome private Perſons in Champaign 
have attempted to make Wine as red as that of Burgundy, 
and they have ſucceeded pretty well as to the Colour ; but, 
in my Opinion, theſe Sorts of Wines do not come up to 
thoſe of Burgundy, in that they are not ſo ſoft, nor ſo agree- 
able to the Palate: Nevertheleſs many Perſons call for theſe 
Wines; and ſome eſteem them the beſt. 

And as thoſe Grey Wines are a little fallen, there was 
made, the laſt Year, a great deal of Red in Campaign. 
Theſe Wines do well for Flanders, where they are frequent- 
ly ſold for thoſe of Burgundy. 

Of all theſe Wines, there is none better for Health, nor 
more agreeable to the Palate than the Grey Wine of Cham- 
paign, of the Colour of a Partridge's Eye, or the Wines of 
the two firſt Tallies of a firſt Preſſing in pretty hot Years. 
This Wine has a Body, a Tartneſs, a Headineſs, a Bal- 
ſamickneſs or Perfume, a Quickneſs and Delicateneſs, that 
exceeds all the moſt exquiſite ones Burgundy. 

And that which ſhould engage one to drink it, is its 
Lightneſs, which makes it ſtrain and paſs quicker through 
the Body than any other Wine in the Kingdom. It is a 
Miſtake to be of Opinion, that the Wine of Champaign can 
give the Gout. I have ſcarce ever ſeen one gouty Perſon 
in this whole Province; and there need be no better Proof. 

To make good Wine in Champaign, the Black Grapes 
ought to be gather'd in the Heat of the Day; Care is to be 
taken to chuſe them well, and not to mingle with them the 
Grapes of the Vine-Arbour, nor the Green ones, or thoſe 
that are partly rotten; to let them be two Days in one Tub, 
where the Liquor grows red by the Heat that it contracts 
there : Some Hours before it is put into the Preſs, it ought 
to be trampled with the Feet, and the Juice to be mingled 
with the Marc: Without this, the Wine will not be of a 
ſufficient Redneſs. If it be let ſtand more than two Days 
in the Tub, it will taſte too much of the Stone. If it be 
mingled with the Wine of the Preſs, it will be too thick, 
too hard, and too unpleaſant. | 

If they would continue to make good Red Wine in Cham- 
paign, they muſt trample the Grapes as in Burgundy, and 
leave them for three, four or five Days in one Tub: But as 


the Red Wine of Champaign never equals the Goodnels of 
I | | 


Wine pretty high colour'd, which they ſell_ 


that of Burgundy, the Reputation of the grey Wines will ſink 
in a ſhort Time, and the Publick will inſenſibly loſe the Re- 
liſh of it, and this will bring an infinite Detriment to the 
Province. +> 

The Wine of the firſt Preſſing being finiſh'd, and the 
Veſſels marked, they ſet them in a Row iti a - Cellar or 
Court-yard. "Thoſe who have a great deal of Wine, and 
are good OEconomiſts, take great Care to gather the Scum 
that comes out of every Veſſel, while the Wines ferment 
by the means of a kind of Tin Funnel, made bending 
downwards, which lets the Scum fall into a wooden Bow] 
which is placed between two Casks ; they afterwards put 
theſe Scums into the Wines of the Preſs : but, nevertheleſ 
there are but few that uſe this Piece of OEconomy, . 

They let theſe Grey Wines ſtand to ferment in the Casks 
ten or twelve Days, becauſe theſe Wines throw out their Fer- 
ment ſo much the more or leſs ſlowly, by how much they 
have more or leſs Warmth, or as the Yau are more or 
leſs hot; : 

After the Wine has done fermenting, they ſtop up the 
Veſſels at the great Bung-hole, and leave on the Side for- 
ward an Opening, about the Bigneſs of a French Farthiny, 
by which one may put in his Finger; this they call le Bro- 
queleur e And they ſtop this up ten or twelve Days after, with 
a wooden Peg of about two aches long,. for the more readi- 
ly taking out and putting itin, 

All the while the Wines are fermenting, the Veſſels are 
to be kept almoſt full, to give them an Opportunity of caſt- 
ing out all that is impure, In order for this they muſt be 
filled up for three Days, within two Fingers of the Bung ; 
after they have been bung'd up, they muſt be filled up every 
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_ Day, at the little Hole, for the Space of two or three 


eeks more; and after that, once a Day for fifteen Days 
during one Month or two ; and after that once every two 


Months, as long as the Wine remains in the Vault, if it be 


there for Years. 

When the Wines have not Body enough, or are too green, 
as it often happens in moiſt, cold * 
too much Liquor, as in hot and dry Vears; three Weeks 
after the Wines have been made, they muſt be rolled in the 
Cas ks five or fix Turns, to mingle them well with the Lees, 


ears, and when they have 


and this muſt be continued every eight Days, for three or 


four Weeks; this Mingling of the Lee with the Wine being 
repeated, will ſtrengthen it, ſoften it, ripen it, and render 


it more forward, and make it fit to drink in as ſhort time as 


if it had been tranſported from one Place to another. 


Theſe Wines muſt be let ſtand in the Cellar till towards 
the tenth of April, when they carry them down into the 


Vault; but as ſoon as it begins to be cold, =y 
carryed up again into the Cellar : It is of 


are to be 
onſequence 


to be obſerved, upon this Subject, that the Wines ought 
always to be in cool Places, and never to ſuffer the 


Heat. 


And as the Vaults are cool in the Summer, and 8 


warm in the Winter, as ſoon as it begins to be hot, the 
Wines muſt be carryed down, whether they be in Pieces or 
in Bottles, into the Vaults; and when it begins to be cold, 


or mutt be carryed up into the Cellar. 
here has been nothing better invented and more uſeful 


4 
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than the Manner of Drawing off Wines. Certain Experi- 


ence convinces, that it is the Lee that ſpoils Wines ; and 
that they are never better nor more lively than when they 
have been well drawn off, whether you would Bottle it or 
keep it in the Pieces: It ought always to be drawn off out of 


one Veſſel into another, at leaſt twice into another Veſſel 


well waſhed, leaving the Lee in the former. | 
You ſhould draw off the Wines the firſt time towards the 
Middle of December; the ſecond towards the Middle of Feb- 
ruary, and to fine them in March or April, eight Days or 
thereabouts before you bottle it. For every Piece of Wine 
you muſt have of Iſinglaſs, that is the whiteſt, of the Weight 
of a Crown of Gold, weighing two Deniers fifteen Grains, 
or ſixty three Grains. They take ſo many times the Weight 
of a Crown of Gold as they have Pieces of Wine to draw off, 


they put this Quantity of 8 * in one or two Pints of the 


ſame Wine in a Bucket for a Day or two, to give it time to 
diſſolve ; others put it in a Glaſs, or a Pint of Water, ac- 
cording to the Quantity, in order to haſten its diſſolving, 
which is always difficult to be done ; ſome mix it in a Chopin 
or Pint of Spirit of Wine, or excellent Aua Vitæ: When 
the Iſinglaſs is grown ſoft, they handle it well to divide it, 
and diftribute it ; then, when the Parts begin to ſeparate, 
they put in the Bucket or the Veſſel in which this Diſſoluti- 
on is made, ſo many Pints of Wine as they have Casks or 
Pieces to draw off; then they handle the Iſinglaſs well again, 
and paſs it through a Strainer, the Holes of which ſhould be 


8 
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| 


very ſmall: They often pour in of the ſame Wine to dilute Þ 


it well; and when there, remains nothing in the Strainer, 


they | 
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they paſs all the Liquor over again through a Linen-Cloth, 
and ſqueeze it very well, and afterwards they put one good 
Pint or leſs into each Cask, and half into each Carteau. 

They ſtir the Wine in the Piece with a Stick about the 
Middle, without ſuffering the Stick to go any lower. It is 
ſufficient to ſtir the Wine for the Space of three or four Mi- 
nutes. , 

A certain private Perſon has newly contrived a quicker 
Method of diſſolving this Iſinglaſs: After it has been ſteep- 
ed one Day in Water, he melts it in a Skillet upon the Fire, 
and reduces it to a Ball, like a Bit of Paſte, and afterwards 

uts it into the Wine, where it diſtributes itſelf with leſs 
Difficulty. After what manner ſoever it be diſſolved, Care 
ought to be taken, not to put in too much Liquor, and not 
to put more than a proportionable Quantity of Water or 
Wine to that of the Iſinglaſs. ; 

The Iſinglaſs works its Effect ordinarily in two or three 
Days; tho” ſometimes it does not clarify the Wine in fix or 
eight; but nevertheleſs you muſt wait till the Wine is clear 
betore you change the Veſſel, In the Winter the Seaſons 
are oftentimes ſo improper for this, that there is a Neceflity 
of putting Iſinglaſs a ſecond time into the Piece, but then 


you muſt not put in more than the Quantity before menti- 


oned: But when it freezes, or the Weather is clear and 


cold, the Wine will clarify itſelf perfectly well, and in fewer 


Days : It has a Colour more lively and brilliant, than when 
it is fined and drawn off in faint, moiſt Weather. 

As ſoon as the Wines are clear, they are to be drawn off, 
and the Veſſels changed. Four or five new Casks are ſuffi- 
cient to draw off two or three hundred Pieces of Wine ; 
for when they have empty'd one Piece, they take out the 
Lee, and put it into the old Casks, waſh it, and it ſerves to 
draw off another into it. | | 

Nothing is more curious than their Contrivance in Cham- 
yaign, to ſhift their Wines without diſplacing their Casks. 
They have a Leathern Pipe, like a Gut, four or five Feet 
long and about fix or ſeven Inches in Circumference, well 
ſew'd with a double Seam, that the Wine may not run 
through : There is at both Ends a Cannon or Pipe of Wood, 
about ten or twelve Inches long, and about ſix or ſeven in 
Circumference at one End, and about four at the other : 
The great End of each Pipe is ſet in a Leathern Pipe, and 
well bound with ſtrong 'I'wine on the Outſide, that the 
Wine may not run out: They take out the Bung that is at 
the Bottom of the Tun that they would fill, and drive the 
Wood of the Pipe in with a wooden Mallet, which they beat 
upon a Sort of Chin-cloth, that is to each of theſe Pipes, 
which being rais'd about two Inches from an Inch or leſs of 
the great End, and which loſes itſelf inſenſibly in going to- 
wards the ſmall End; they ſet a large Syphon of Metal be- 
low the Caſk they would empty, and alſo put into this Syphon 
the ſmall End of the other Pipe of Wood, which is faſten'd 
to the Leather Pipe, and afterwards open the Syphon ; and 
vithout the Help of any Perſon, almoſt the half of the full 
Veſſel paſſes into the empty one by the Weight of the Li- 
quor ; and when it is come near the Level, and will run no 
bnger, they have Recourſe to a Kind of Bellows, of a ve 
urticular Conſtruction, to force the Wine from the C 
they would empty, to paſs into that they would fill. 

Theſe Kinds of Bellows are about three Feet long, and a 


Foot and half broad; and are made and ſhaped in the 
"JF common Manner to about four Inches of the ſmall End; 
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Liner, 


they | 


lut from this Diſtance the Bellows have three or four Inches 
in Breadth. In the Inſide of this Place, the Air paſſes only 
through one great Hole of an Inch bore : Near this Hole, 
on the Side of the ſmall End of the Bellows, there is a Piece 
of Leather, like a Tongue or Sucker of a Pump, which is 
aten'd there, and lies cloſe againſt the Side of the Hole 
and the Mouth, when the Bellows is lifted up to take in the 


L Air, that the Air which has paſſed once through this Hole, 


ind which has entered into the Caſk, cannot return back 
Into the Bellows ; which takes not back a new Air, but by 
thoſe Holes below to fill it again. 

The End of the Bellows is different from that of others, 
being cloſely ſhut up with a Nozle of Wood of a Foot long, 
which is jointed in, glued, and very ſtrongly faſtened by 
200d Pegs at the End of the Bellows, to conduct the Air 
lwnwards : This Nozlg is round and thick without, about 
nine or ten Inches in Circumference at the Top, and dimi- 
niſhes inſenſibly towards the ſmall End, that it may enter 
conveniently into the Veſſels by the Bung-hole, and alſo to 
hut it up ſo cloſe that the Air can neither get in nor out 
ay Way. 

This Nozle enters for this Purpoſe two Inches, near the 
Level at the End of the Bellows, and is made in a half 
Round at the Top, that it may. be beaten in with a Wooden 
Mallet, and forced into the Caſk ; There is, about two 


Fingers Length below the upper End of this Nozle, a Hook 
or Brace of Iron of a Foot long, paſſing thro' an Iron Ring, 
which is faſtened with Nails to the Nozle; in order by this 
Hook to faſten the Bellows to the Hoops of the Caſk, with- 
out which the Force of the Air would drive the Bellows out 
again by the Bung-hole, and the Operation of emptying the 
broached Veſſel would not be performed. 

The Mechaniſm of theſe Bellows thus deſcribed is eaſy to 
be conceiv'd : The Air enters by the Holes below in the com- 
mon Manner : It adyances towards the End, according to the 
Degree that the Bellows are preſſed : There it meets with 
a Pipe that cauſes it to deſcend downwards; but to hinder 
it from riſing up again, as it would do, when the Bellows 
were opened to give it a new Air, there is in this Space 
a Sucker or Tongue of Leather, which, as has been ſaid, is 
the Inſide of the Hole at about three or four Inches from 
the End of the Bellows which ſhut up the Hole according as 
you would have it take in again a new Air; this new Air 
puſhes ſtill gently, in preſſing the Bellows in the Pipe, be- 
cauſe this Tongue opens according as it is forced by the Air ; 
thus there continually enters a new Air into the Caſk, with- 
out being able to get out, becauſe it finds itſelf cloſe ſtoppec 
by the ſame Pipe that carries the Air into it, and the Tongue 
hinders it from getting up again. | 

The Force of this Air, which continually puſhes in, preſ- 
ſing ſtrongly the Bellows, preſſes equally the Superficies of 
the Wine over the whole Length of the Piece, without cau- 
ſing the leaſt Agitation in the Wine; and the Force cauſes 
it to paſs down in the Pipe of Leather, and from thence 
into the other Caſk that js to be filled, where it riſes, be- 
cauſe the Air is driven towards the Bung-hole, which is 
open. 3 ; | 

The Bellows puſh all the Wine in the Caſk to about ten 
or twelve Pints, or thereabouts; which is known when they 
perceive the Wine to hiſs in the Syphon,; at which Time 
they take from the two Caſks the two Pipes that have been 
forced into them, and which are joined together by the Lea- 
ther Pipe, and nimbly ſtop up the Hole at the Bottom of 


the Piece with a _ of Oak made round, a little ſloping, 


and drive it with a Mallet : From the other Caſk that has 
been emptied, they pull out the Cannon or Pipe of Wood 
from the Fountain of Metal, and leave it to drain gently 
ſome Pints of clear Wine into a Veſſel that receives it. 

1 attentively, every Moment in a clear Glaſs, 
if the Wine be neat; and when they perceive but the leaſt 
Thing, without waiting till it appears foul, they ſtop the 
Fountain, and take it away immediately, and turn out into 
a Bucket that little Wine that remains in the Piece: That 
clear Wine which has drained out of the Fountain, they put 
into the Caſk that they have been filling : They uſe for this 
Purpoſe a Funnel of Tin, the Tail of which is above a Foot 
long, to the End that the Wine that paſſes through it, may 
not cauſe any Agitation in that of the Piece; and that there 
may not any Filth paſs into the Wine, there is, towards the 
Bottom of the Funnel, a Tin Plate pierced thro* with ſmall 
Holes, which prevents any Thing groſs from paſling thro? 
into the Piece, | 38 

They put together into a ſeparate Caſk all the Remainders 
of the empty Pieces; preſently after they have emptied one, 
which they do in leſs than half an Hour, they waſh it with 
a Bucket of Water, let it ſtand to drain ſome Moments, 
and they fill it with another that is to be drawn off, 

After the Wine has been emptied out of one Veſlel into 
another the firſt Time, they draw it off a ſecond Time, at 
the Time we have before-mention'd : Sometimes they are 
oblig*d to do it a third Time, to give it a lively Colour, 
if it has it not already; but four Days before they change 
the, Caſk they give it a Frizure, as they call it, and put in it 
one third Part of ordinary Ifinglafs, | | 

The moſt experienced Perſons ſhift their fine Wines out 
of one Veſſel into another, as often as they change its Place, 
as well when they carry it down into the Vault, as up into 
the Cellar, according to the different Seaſons : I have known 
when, in four Years Time, they have drawn it off twelve 
or thirteen times ; and they pretend, that this is that which 
preſerves and ſuſtains the Wine,, and that it has been the fi- 
ner and more delicate, 1 | 

Their Opinion is, That the Wine is continually forming 
a fine Lee, which gives it the Colour; and that to preſerve 
it of a good White, it muſt be often ſhifted out of one Veſ- 
ſel into another, if it be not put into Bottles; and that 
there is no Reaſon to fear that the Wine will be weakened 


by this Means, becauſe the oftener it is removed, the oftener 


you give it a new Vigour ; and the oftener it is drawn off, 

the more lively and brilliant is the Colour. : 
And although I have ſaid, they ſhould not brimſtone their 
Caſks, they do not fail to uſe a Match of Brimſtone he ſl 
| ne 
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Time that they change the Veſſels; they mingle a Piece of 
thick Linen Cloth in the melted Brimſtone, and they cut 
off a Bit for each Caſk of fine Wine about the 2 of 
one's little Finger, and one as big again for every Piece of 
common Wine; they light it, and put it under the Bung 
of the Piece that they empty, before they have Recourſe to 
the Bellows; according as the Wine deſcends, it draws a- 
long with it a ſmall Scent of the Brimſtone, which is not 
very ſtrong, ſo as to make it perceiveable, and that only 
leaves what will give it a Livelineſs of Colour: The fame 
may be done the ſecond Time, when they change the Caſk, 
if it has not taken the Scent the firſt Lime, otherwiſe it 
ought to be drawn off the ſecond Time without a Match, 
to cauſe it to loſe the Scent of the Brimſtone, which it ought 
never to have, : 

The Wines that are thus clear and fine, keep well in the 
Caſk for two or three Years, and hold their Goodneſs in the 
Vaults and Cellars, but eſpecially the, Mountain Wines that 
have a good Body : Thoſe of the River loſe their Quality in 
Wood, and they ought to be drank in the firſt or ſecond 
Year, or elſe they muſt be put into Bottles, This Wine 
will keep very well four, five, or ſix Years in Glaſs Bottles, 

The Uſe of round Bottles is very common in Champazrgn : 
They having Plenty of Wood in the Province, have there 
ſet up very good Glaſs-houſes, which they ſeldom make Ufe 
of but in making theſe Bottles, which are about ſix Inches 
high, and four or five in the Neck. Theſe Bottles contain 
ordinarily a Paris Pint, or half a Glaſs leſs. They ſell them 
commonly for twelve or fifteen Francs a hundred. They 
have a certain 8 in every Houſe. Before they enter 
upon a Piece of Wine to drink, they put it into Bottles, well 
waſh'd and drain'd, in order to have the Wine of one Piece 
equally good. N 5 

When they have a mind to draw off a Piece of Wine into 
Bottles, they put a little Syphon of Metal into the Cask, 
which is bent downwards to ſtrain it into the Bottle, under 
which there is a Tub or Bucket to catch the Wine that ſhall 
run over. They ſtop up every Bottle carefully with a good 
well-choſen Cork that is not Worm-eaten, but that is ſolid 
and cloſe, Theſe Sorts of fine Corks coſt fifty or ſixty Sols 
an hundred. There cannot be too much Care taken in the 
chuſing Corks, leſt the Wine ſpoil in ſome of the Bottles, 
when the Corks are defective; therefore great Care ſhould 
be taken in the chuſing them, when you would draw off fine 
Wines into Bottles, whether it be for keeping, or to be ſent 
abroad. 

When Bottles are uſed that have been made uſe of before, 
they ſhould be waſhed with Leaden Shot and a little Water, 
to fetch off the Filth that ſhall remain on the Bottom of the 
Bottles; but it is much better, in the room of them, to uſe 
ſmall Nails, becauſe they perfectly take off all that which 
ſticks to the Glaſs. 

When all the Bottles, that ſuffice to empty one Cask, are 
filled, they tie the Mouth of the Bottle over to the Neck with 
a ſtrong Packthread ; and if it be a fine Wine, they com- 
monly ſeal it with Spaniſh Wax, that the Wine may not be 
changed, nor the Bottles, by the Domeſticks ; and ſome 
Perſons have their Coats of Arms made on the Bottles, 


which does not enhance the Price above thirty Sols per 


Cent. | 

When all the Bottles are well ſtopp'd, ty'd down and 
ſeal'd, they ought to be ſet either in a Vault or Cellar, upon 
Sand two or three Fingers Depth, and laid ſide-ways, lean- 


ing againſt one another; when they are ſet upright, they 


form a white Flower upon the Wine at the Top, in the 
ſmall empty Space that is between the Top of the Mouth of 
the Bottle and the Wine ; for the Bottles ought never to be 
filled up to the Top, but there muſt be left a ſmall empty 
Space of about half an Inch between the Wine and the End 
of the Cork. | 

If this was not done, the Wine would ſet a working in 
the different Seaſons of the Year, and break a great Number 
of Bottles; and it does, notwithſtanding, break a great ma- 
ny, in ſpite of all the Caution that can be taken ; and more 
eſpecially when the Wine has a great deal of Heat, or is a 
little tart. 

In ſome Years the Wine grows ropy in the Bottles, even 
in the Vaults, ſo as to rope when it is pour'd out, as if it had 
Oil, ſo that it cannot be drank. This is a Malady that ſei- 


zes the Wine that has ſtood ſeveral Months without being 


removed from one Place to another : If it be ſet in the Air, 
it will loſe more of its Ropineſs than it will if left in the 
Vault : It will recover itſelf in eight Days, if ſet in a very 
airy Granary, better than it will oftentimes do in fix Months 
in a Vault. | 

When one is obliged to drink a ropy Wine, if he ſhake 
the Bottle ſtrongly for the ſpace of half a Quarter of an Hour, 


and then uncork it immediately after he has done ſhaki 

it, the Bottle being inclin'd a little on the Side, will — 

out preſently half a Glaſs of Froth or Scum, and the reſt of 

_ ine will be drinkable, whereas otherwiſe it would not 
0. 

For about twenty Years laſt paſt, the Guſt of the French 
has been determined for a frothy Wine, and this they uſed 
to love, as one may ſay, even to Diſtraction. They have 
begun a little to come off from that for the three laſt Years, 
Their Sentiments are much divided as to the Opinion of this 
kind of Wine: Some believe that it proceeds from the Force 
of the Drugs that they put in it, which makes it froth ſo 
ſtrongly: The others attribute it to the tartneſs of the Wines, 
becauſe the greateſt Part that do froth are extremely tart: 
Others attribute this Effect to the Moon, according to the 
times in which theſe Wines are bottled. 

It is true, there are a great many Wine Merchants, who 
ſeeing the great Fondneſs that there is for their frothy Wines, 
oftentimes put in Alom, Spirit of Wine, and Pigeons Dung, 
and a great many other Drugs, to make it froth extremely ; 
but it is certain, by Experience, that the Wine froths when 
it is any Time bottled from the Vintage to the Month of 
May : There are ſome who pretend, that the nearer the 
Vintage-time the Wine is produced, when it is bottled, the 
more it froths, Many do not agree to this Opinion; but 
nothing is more certain, than that there is no Time in 
which the Wine froths more, than about the End of the 
ſecond Quarter of the Month of March, and this always 
happens towards the Holy J/zek, There does not need any 
Artifice at all, one may always be ſure to have Wine per- 
—_ when it is bottled from the 10th to the 14th of 
the Month of March ; of this there is ſuch reiterated Expe- 
rience, that it cannot be doubted. 

It is good to know, that the Wine does not froth preſent- 


ly after it is put in Bottles. It muſt be at leaſt fix Weeks, 
and ſometimes ſix Months before it froths well. If it is to be 


tranſported, you muſt give it near a Month of the Vault, 
eſpecially in the Summer, to recover its Remove, 
But as Wines (eſpecially the Mountain Wines) are not 


ordinarily bottled in the Holy Meet, becauſe they are then | 
too green, or have too much Hardneſs, eſpecially if the 


Year has been cold and moiſt, or too much Liquor expreſs'd, 


if the Year has been hot : the moſt ſure and advantageous } 
Way to have exquiſite Wine, that is perfectly frothy, is not 

f It is certain 
by Experience, that it froths exceffively when it is bottled | 
from the 10th to the 14th of Auguſt; and as it then Joſt | 


to bottle it till the Riſe of the Sap of Auguſt. 


either the Tartneſs or Greenneſs of its Liquor, one may 


be aſſured in either Bottles to have the ripeſt and moſt fro- } 


thy Wine. 


There has been another Experiment try'd, which is, not | 
to bottle the Mountain Wine till the Holy Meet of the ſecond 1 


Year, that is, eighteen Months after the Vintage ; and it 


has been found, that it froths ſufficiently, but leſs by half ö 
than that which has been bottled in the Riſing of the Sap 


of March the Year before. 


It is not believ'd that the River Wine, which has a le © 
Body than that of the Mountains, can froth ſo much in the ; 


ſecond Year. 


When one would have Wine that will not froth at all, it 
ſhould be bottled in October or November, the Y ear after the ® 


Vintage: If it be bottled in June or July, it will froth | 


muſt be put into a Bucket, with two or three Pounds of 
Ice; the Cork ſhould be opened, and put in again lightly ; 


which, if it be not done, the Wine will break the Bottle, 
or will not grow cool if it were not unſtopped, and it would 


evaporate itſelf, if it remain'd quite open. When the Bot- 


tle has been half a Quarter of an Hour in this Ice, it muſt | 


be taken out, becauſe the Ice would otherwiſe chill it too 
much, and make it loſe its Briſkneſs. 
excellently good, and of a delicious Flavour, when it has 


been a little affected by the Ice; but great Care muſt be uſed | 


that it may not be either too much or too little. 


As theſe Wines, eſpecially thoſe of the ſame Year, work | 
continually in the Vaults and Cellars, and ſtill more in Bot- 


tles than in the Pieces, according to the different Seaſons, 
and the divers Impreflions of the Air, it ought not to be 
ſurpriſing, if the ſame Wine, eſpecially the new, often- 
times appears different in Taſte, We find a Wine potable 


in January and February, which will ſeem hard in March 
and April, becauſe of the riſing of the Sap, which agitates 
it more; the ſame Wine in · Tune and Fuly will appear intire- 
ly ſoft, and in Augu/? and September we ſhall find it hard 

again 
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lightly ; though but a little, if any thing at all. 5 

To find in the Wine of Champaign all the Merit that it 
ought to have, it ſhould be taken out of the Vault not a- 
bove half a Quarter of an Hour before it is drank, and it 


This Wine will be 
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again, which one ſhall not be able to perceive any Thing of 
during the preceding Months, becauſe the riſing of the 

in Augu/t will put the Parts in a great Motion. This Eff. 
Motion will have on the River Wines of the Vear; but of- 
tentimes the Wines of two Vears from the Mountains will 
appear more mellow, more or leſs exquiſite, more or leſs for- 
ward, according to the different Motions it has received by 
the different Impreffions of the Air, which will vary more 
ſenſibly in the different Seaſons of the Year. 

There ought to be a very great Attention to keep the 
Wine continually in cool Places; nothing does it more Hurt 
than Heat: It is therefore of the — — to have 

ood Cellars, and excellent Vaults, No Part of the World 

ſo good Vaults as thoſe in Champaign, which is the Rea- 
ſon it'is ſo difficult to find any where elſe ſo good Wines as 
thoſe of this Province. 

Thoſe who would lay up a Stock of Wine, and are able 
to keep it two or three Years, or whoſe Buſineſs it is to ſend 
it into other far diſtant Provinces, or to foreign Countries, 
ought to chuſe the Mountain Wine ; for as it hath more 
Body, it will better bear Tranſportation, than thoſe of the 
River; and beſides, the Engl, the Flemings, the Dutch, 
the Danes, and the Swedes deſire theſe ſtron Wines that can 
bear the "Tranſportation, and hold good for two or three 
Years, which the River Wines will not do, 

The moſt noble River Wines are thoſe of Auvillers, Ay, 
Epernay, Pierry, Cumieres : Thoſe of the Mountain are, of 
Sillery, Verzenay, Taiſfſy, Mailhy; and above all, thoſe of Se. 
Thierry have the moſt Reputation, The laſt has for a long 
Time had the greateſt Name, and been the moſt called for; 
and one may venture to ſay, that it comes nothing behind 
the beſt Wines of Champaign. | 

By all the Obſervations which have been made on what is 
practiſed in this Province, in cultivating and ordering the 
Vines, and in fining off the Wines, in bottling and carrying 
them up and down into Cellars and Vaults, and from 
Vaults to Cellars, it will be found that even Perſons of good 
Taſte, in the Provinces of Burgundy, Berry, Languedoc and 
Provence, who are yet very curious and delicate in making 

Wines, eſpecially for their own Tables, know not ſo well 
how to bring it to Perfection, as thoſe who are accuſtomed 
to make it in this Province; for though their Wines have 
not the Tartneſs of thoſe of Champaign, yet they are able to 
make them more clear, fine and light. hey might there- 
fore try if they would not be preſerved better in drawing 
them off from their Lee, than in letting them lie on it, ac- 
cording to their uſual Cuſtom, which ſome are of Opinion 
is abſolutely wrong. They ſhould chuſe and pick, in the 
Freſh of the Morning, their fineſt black Grapes, and thoſe 
whoſe Berries adhere the leaſt together, becauſe they are the 
ripeſt; and they ſhould obſerve to leave as little Stalk to 
them as may be; and with regard to preſſing, which they 
are uſually faulty in, they ſhould immediately, as ſoon as 
carry'd, trample every Load of Grapes ſucceſſively as they 
are brought in; and collecting the firſt, muſt put it in new 
Caſks of a leſs Size ; and when they have finiſhed treading 
the Remainder of each Carriage, they ſhould put them into 
the common Vats ; but let them not remain there ſo many 
Days as they are generally uſed to do, that ſo their common 
Wines may be thinner and leſs ſtrong, By this Management, 
they might make four, five or fix Pieces of fine Wine, 
more or leſs, according as they ſhall find it good ; and then 
they ſhould take the ſame Care as has been ſaid thoſe of 
Champaign do: And if they would be content now with a 
leſs Produce, they would have a far greater Quantity the fol- 
lowing Years, and would be continually bringing it to a fill 
greater Perfection, as they improved more and more in Ex- 
perience. In thoſe Countries where they can conveniently 
have Preſſes, they ſhould make them. 

Their Wines would be more delicate, more light, and leſs 
colour'd by this Attention, and with half the Fining, would 
be better for Tranſportation, in drawing them from the Lee, 
and eſpecially if they are put into Bottles. 

There are ſome Diſtricts or Cantons in the South Pro- 
vinces of the Kingdom, where the Earth is very fine, which 
would produce exquiſite Wine: It would not, indeed, 
have the Tartneſs as thoſe of Champaign have, but then it 
would have another ,very pleaſing Flavour that thoſe have 
not, | 

All theſe Obſervations which we have made will be of 
great Uſe to thoſe Perſons who would improve their Wines, 
or defire to drink delicious Liquor. But ſuch Perſons muſt 
remember, that they ought above all this to ſtudy to have 
good Vaults; and thoſe which are cooleſt in the Summer, 
and warmeſt in the Winter, are ever the beſt, | 

It may ſeem to many Perſons in this Country, that we 
have been too prolix in the Account we have given; but 


| 


theſe Obſervations are not deſigned for thoſe who are ac. 
quainted with the Practice already; but for ſuch Perſons as 
are wholly ignorant of theſe Things, and who are ſo far 
from taking any Pains in the ordering their Wines, that it 
is a Pain to them to conceive the greateſt Part of thoſe 
Things which I bave taken Notice of, to be neceſſary ; and 
who cannot be perſuaded but that they obſerve every Thing 


requiſite to the proper Management of Wines as exactly as 
thoſe of C 


hampaign do. 

Nothing is ſo aſtoniſhing as the Indifference there is in 
the remote Provinces, where Wine is ſo abundant, both in 
the Culture of the Vineyards, and the Choice of the Vines, 
as alſo in the Manner of Making, and the Management of 
the Wines. The Want of Preſſes ought not to be allow'd 
as a juſt Excuſe for their not making their Wines entirely 
white : But of this anon, 

They practiſe nothing in Champaign which may not be 

ectly imitated in other Places; the drawing off the 

ines, the Manner of fining them, and putting them in 
Bottles, &c. is all equally poſſible, and alſo eaſy. Many 
Perſons might enrich themſelves, if they would ſet them- 
ſelves about it, with the Help of theſe obſervations, and of 
thoſe they might make themſelves, to bring their Wines to 
Perfection; and inſtead of ſelling them for one or two Soli 
per Pot, as they gg do, they might ſell them for up- 
wards of eight or ten. They would have the Satisfaction of 
augmenting their Income, and ſee their Wines ſought after, 
and they would be able to ſell them not only at Home, but 
alſo to tranſport them into foreign Countries ; becauſe their 
Situation is more favourable to ſend them by Sea than that 
of the Champaignois, who are obliged to tranſport theirs upon 
Waggons, and by Rivers, into Germany, and the fartheſt 
Parts of the North. : 

Perhaps ſome Criticks will obje& the Difference of Cli- 
mates, which will not permit the ſame Culture of the ſame 
Plants, which by their different Qualities do require particu- 
lar Managements. This Way of Reaſoning might have 
Place, if 1 had pretended to ſpeak to a People who ſtudied 
to order their Vines with great Attention, and to give them 
a Fineneſs ; but I have it chiefly in View, as I have had in 
collecting theſe different Obſervations, to inſtruct thoſe 
People who are entirely ignorant of the Method uſed in thoſe 
Countries where they are accuſtom'd to make excellent Wines, 
as well by reaſon of the Goodneſs of the Lands, and the 
Warmth of the Climate, as by the Induſtry of thoſe who in- 
habit them. | 

In Champaign, where their Grapes do not ripen but with 
Difficulty, becauſe their Country is cold, they make the 
pale Wines, and the white, the Wines truly grey, which 
area little colour'd, and the Velvet Wines : Why can't they 
make all theſe Sorts of Wines in Berry, in Burgundy, in 
Languedoc, in Provence, &c. ? a a 

The Warmth of the Climate will not permit Wines to 
be made perfectly white with black Grapes; they will have 
a little Colour, and they will not thence be leſs exquiſite 
than thoſe they have made theſe fifty Years in Champaign, 
and, in the main, are better in Taſte, and better for Health 
than thoſe Wines that are perfectly white, which cannot be 
uſed but after Dinner. 

The whole of my Intention in publiſhing this Collection 
of my Remarks, is to oblige thoſe who deſire to be able to 
give a greater Agreeableneſs to the Wines that they make 
for their own drinking, and to animate thoſe who have hi- 
therto thought that a greater Excellence cannot be given 
to the Wines in their Diſtricts or Cantons, to take more 
Pains to bring them to Perfection; which will contribute 
greatly to raiſe the Value of the Commerce of Wines in the 
remote Provinces. | 


A DisSERTATION on the Situation 2 Burgundy, and the 
Wines that it produces. By Mr. Arnoux. 


The Town of Beaune is the Centre of Upper Burgundy ; it 
is ſituate in a Territory the moſt fertile and ſerene in France; 
it is all round encompaſſed with Cities, among which is Au- 
tun, the ancient Capital of the Gauls ; Dijon, the Capital of 
the Dutchy of Burgogne, Nis, St. Fean de Leaune, Verdun, 
Seuree or Bellegarde, Chaln on the Saone, Arnay le Duc, 
Sanlieu, Flavigny and Semeur. Beaune is placed almoſt in 
the Middle of theſe Towns, which are not above eight, nine, 
twelve, twentyone, or twentyfour Miles at the fartheſt, to 
be, as it were, a Nurſe to them all, in diſtributing plentiful- 
ly amongſt them the Liquors which it produces. 

All the Learned are agreed unanimouſly, that it is the 
ancient Bibracte of which Mention is made in Ce/ar's Com- 
mentaries, in theſe Terms; Poſtridie ejus Diei, &c. 
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Cæſar not having above two Days Proviſion for his Ar- 
my, and not being above thirteen Miles at the moſt from 
Bibrafe, the biggeſt, richeſt and moſt: fertile City of the 
Heduans, thought proper to march thither to procure Provi- 


Walls. From theſe Hills, that produce ſuch exquiſite 
Wines, iſſue out Fountains of Ice, and little Rivers as clear 
as melted Cryſtal, Theſe Waters iſſue out from the Earth 
in a Line oppoſite to the Perpendicular, bubbling up, and 


ſions for his Troops, and that is the Reaſon he quitted his puſhing out of the Earth on high Globes of Rock-cryſtal, 
way to Switzerland, and came to Bibrafe, . Com. Cæſ. Lib. 2 keep their ſpherical Figure till they are at the Super- 
de Bal. Gal. Tr cies. f --2 | 
Ceſar ſays, in another Place, That Bibradte among the The Purity and Lightneſs of theſe Waters are the Cauſe 
Celti of the Heduans, is the largeſt and moſt fruitful City of that they here eat the lighteſt and beſt Bread in France. The 
the Gauls, and that which has the greateſt Authority among Cattle are not ſo large nor fat as thoſe of England, but they 
the Heduans, in which he called a Council of war, iſſued have a more delicious Tafte, The Game there is moſt de- 
Laws, and where he paſſed the inter with his Troops. licious 3 but above all, thoſe who inhabit the Hill, where 
He fays alſo, That this Town is ſituate at the Foot of a grow Thyme and Marjoram, and in ſome Places Broom : And 
Hill, and that it is not far from the Town of Autun. All in the Month of September, a little Bird, bigger than a Lin- 


this appears true, as well from the Fertility of the Country net, and ſmaller than a Lark, comes to furniſh the Inhabi- 


as its Situation and its Diſtance from Autun, which is not a- tants of theſe Hills with the moſt dainty Diſh which can 
bove twentyfour Miles, come to a King's Table: This is the Jheatear, which comes 
Nevertheleſs, Bibracte having been the Theatre of many out of the Wood, when the Grapes are ripe ; they get a- 
Wars, and having been ruined by ſeveral Sieges, Beaune has mong the Vineyards, and fatten themſelves with the Grapes, 
been built upon its Ruins, and has taken its Name of Bel- which they pick with their ſharp-pointed Bills, from which 
lona, becauſe its Inhabitants were always trained up in Mili- they fuck the Juice, and with which they make themſelves 
tary Diſcipline ; and afterwards in Latin was named Bellone, downright drunk. This Bird comes into the Vineyards ſmall 
and ſince that Beha. and lean, and in a little Time grows fat to the very Extre- 
The ſeveral Wars which have ravaged this Country, have mity of its Wings, to that Degree, that they cannot fly a- 
not left any Monuments of this Antiquity ſo worthy of a bove eight or ten Paces, by reaſon of the Weight of that 
Remark, as are to be ſeen in the precious Remains of that Bulk which they have acquired upon the Vine-branches: 80 
Sort in the Town of Autun. that, in order to render them light to fly, they ought to take 
And if I might be permitted to make here a ſmall Di- the Counſel of Horace, which he makes the Wealel give the 
greſſion, I would entertain the Reader with the Antiquities lean Fox, that had entered thro? a ſtrait Hole into a Barn of 
which I have view'd during the long Reſidence which I made Corn; 
there, | 
The fineſt Piece of Antiquity that is to be ſeen there, is Macra cavum Yeptes arum, quem macra ſubiſti. 
an Amphitheatre of a vaſt Extent, the Traces and Footſteps | ; 7 
of which, although worn by Time, are yet remaining in a It is pretended, and J do believe, that this little Bird is the 
Semi-circle, and do extend a full third Part of a Mile in moſt delicious Diſh in Europe; I have ſeen a great many in 
Length; there are to be ſeen the Caverns, where the Lions, England, and alſo kill'd them out of Curioſity ; but as they 
Tygers, and other fierce Beaſts were ſhut up: And there have not the ſame Liquor and the ſame Feed that they have 
are ſtill Parts of the ancient Walls remaining, which ſhew in Burgundy, they have nothing of the ſame Taſte. 
that the Circumference of this Town was fix or ſeven Miles; Beaune is remarkable for the 2 of its Hoſpital, 
the Place, which is in the Middle of the Town, is four which was there founded and built by Chancellor Rolia. 
times as big as the Square of St. James's, where the Troops Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, being informed that his 
are exerciſed in Arms, and which is called the Field of Mars: chief Miniſter had attempted ſo oreat a Work of Piety and 
The Tomb of Divitiacus, which is of a round Form, comes Charity, laugh'd, and faid, ſince his Chancellor had done fo 
out of the Ground like a ſhapeleſs Lump, and ſuddenly much for the Poor in his Life-time, it was but juſt that he 
growing narrower towards the Top, appears as if broken. ſhould lodge them, and feed them after his Death, 
This Maſs, which has neither going in or out, is elevated The Hills of Upper Burgundy which produce the Wine, 
on a riſing Ground, worn out by Time, and appears like a the only Wine which one can or ought to call Burgundy 
Block; the Sand, the Lime, and the Stones are become Wine, do not extend farther than from Dijon to Chalon up- 
all the ſame, by the Rains and the Air which have calcin- on the Sazne ; yet we ought not to reckon thoſe Vineyards 
ed them: This Pyramid has ſubſiſted above two thouſand to be in Perfection but from Chambertin to Chagni, about 
Years, twenty-four Miles in Extent : For the Vines at Dijon and 
There remain of this ancient City two Gates, which Chalon do not enjoy thoſe Climates which produce thoſe 
have held out obſtinately againſt Time that conſumes all that Wines that are fit to be tranſported into Great- Britain, the 
Mortals would eternize: The one, raiſed upon four maſſy Circles of the Empire and the Low Countries, as thoſe which 
Piles, encircled with Baſs Reliefs and Hieroglyphicks, forms are confin'd within the Limits, that I ſhall mention as ex- 
three Centres crowned in one Range of Architecture of flu- actly as I can, without being apprehenſive of paſſing under 
ted Stones, which are all of an extraordinary Height, in any Cenſure upon this Account, RN . 
which no Joints nor Cement can be perceived. There alſo The ſame Row of Hills in the ſame Situation, and hav- 
yet appears one half Part of the Temple of Janus, the Mount ing the ſame Aſpect of the Sun, extends itſelf almoſt as far 


— 


and the Foreſt of the Druids, the Mount Joi, or Jupiter's as Lyons, and all thoſe little Mountains are wholly cover'd } 


Mount; and in digging the Earth but never ſo little, or in with ines ; but the lands are leſs fine, and leſs light at 
ploughing, there are found Urns and Medals, Chalons ; are heavier at Tornus, and coarſer at Macon : This 
But to return to the Town of Beaune This Town can- alters the Form of the Productions of theſe little Hillocks, 
not pretend to glory in theſe ancient Remains of Antiquity, which, notwithſtanding they have the ſame Arrangement, 
which the Air conſumes, and Time reduces to Duſt ; it on- and the ſame Situation, produce ſo different Liquors. 
ly glories in its good Wines, which every Year brings to the All thoſe little Vallies are link'd one to the other to the 
Citizens new Riches: However, it has been within an Age Eaſt Aſpect of the Sun, and form the F igure of an unbent 
paſt a ſtrong Place, and is ſtill ſurrounded with a large Ditch Bow, and have oppoſite to them a Row of Mountains of 
which runs into the River Burgoiſe; this takes its Source at the like Figure, but a great deal higher, which appear or 
about half a Mile from one of its Hills. It is alſo encompaſſed ſeem to join them, although they may be fifteen, twenty, 


with a Rampart, flank'd with ſome Towers, and five great thirty, and ſome ſixty Leagues off, and forming an oval i- 
Baſtions ; the Ditch, which encompaſſes the Town, is a- gu 


uch e : re, contribute to make the fineſt Proſpect in the World. 
bove a Mile and an half in Circumference : The Citizens "This Oval muſt have more than one hundred and fifty 
there enjoy almoſt continually a pure Air, and a clear Sky, Leagues in Circumference. 


being equally about an hundred Leagues off from the Medi- From theſe Hills of Beaune all the oppoſite Mountains are 
terranean and the Ocean. The Waters are, as one may ſay, ſeen, and they are thoſe of Switzerland, the Franche Compte, 
in Suſpenſe, when it is about to determine its Courſe : and Mount Jura, of which Cæſar ſpeaks, at this time call'd 
There is alſo a great Body of Water in its Neighbourhood, Mount St. Claude, thoſe of Savoy : Beyond theſe is a fri ht- 
which is ſeen in all the Charts of France, under the Name ful Void, and of an immenſe Length, and Mount St. Ber- 
of the Pond of long Extent. It is the Opinion of ſome Per- mard riſes into the Clouds, always cover'd with Snow in the 
ſons, that this partakes of the Waters of both Seas. moſt violent Heats of the Dog-days ; and although it be 
This Town can count fourteen or fifteen thouſand Inha- ſixty-five Leagues off from Beaune, it is ſeen diſtinctly with- 
bitants, of which the fourth Part are employ'd in cultiva- out the Help of any Glaſs which ſhall bring it nearer to the 
ting the Vineyards; another fourth Part in careleſsly exer- Spectator's Eye. | 
ciſing ſome Profeſſions that they are ignorant of; and the This perfect Oval forms a Plain of the ſame Figure, to 
other half in enjoying the Pleaſures of a ſoft, idle and delici- which theſe Mountains that environ it, ſeem to ſerve for 


ous Life. The Gout and Sickneſſes are baniſh'd from theſe Walls and Ramparts: This vaſt Plain is water'd 7 the 
| a 
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Saine, which Ceſar calls Aray ; and by the Doux, which 
he calls Alduaſdubis in his Commentaries, which has its Source 
at the Foot of Mount Jura, paſſes by Beſangon and by Dole, 
and caſts itſelf into the Saine at Verdun There are alſo a 
thouſand pretty Rivers and Streams, which, after many 
Turnings and Windings, loſe themſelves in the Saône. 

This great Plain, which is at the Centre of the Conti- 
nent, is ſo even, that the Saine which runs through it, by 
its gentle Courſe, deceives the Eyes of thoſe who look up- 
on it, it being difficult to diſcover which Way its Stream 
glides ; Cæſar himſelf was ſurpriz d at it, as he declares in 
Lib. I. of his Commentaries. 

The Saine is a River that ſeparates the Heduani and Se- 
quani (i. e. Bourgogne from the Franche Comte) and flows in- 
to the Rhone with an incredible Gentleneſs, that one can- 
not diſtinguiſh by the Eye which Way its Waters run. 

This is a vaſt Plain, ſo fertile and even, that all the Kings 


of France are wont to aſſemble their Armies there, when 


they have a Mind to ſhew the Encampment of all their 
Troops to the Queens, and the Ladies of the Court. 

Behind the firſt Row of Hills that produce ſo good Wines, 
there is nothing to be found but Hills and Vallies : The 
Hills that are the leaſt diſtant, are all planted with Vine- 
yards, and theſe Situatiqns are call'd Backward Hills : In 
the hotteſt Years, when the Rains are leſs frequent, the 
Grapes there make a very good Wine, but it never has the 
Perfume of the Wines produc'd by the forward Hills. 

The Plain of this Oval is in part cover'd with Wines, 
fertile in all Sorts of Grain, embelliſh*d with vaſt Meadows, 
where a thouſand Streams play in their different Windings, 
adorn'd with fine Foreſts inhabited with Stags, Wild Boars, 
and, above all, with Roe-bucks, which are there very de- 
licious, and agreeably furniſh the Gentry with the Divertiſe- 
ments of Huating. | : 

A great Part of theſe Lands are planted with Trees in 
Form of Orchards, which produce without Culture excel- 
lent Fruit, which when they have been once grafted, it is 
enough, the Sun and the Earth do the reſt: The Peach- 
Trees, which throughout ſympathize with the Vine, do there 
make upon the Banks a fair Foreſt ; and the Branches of 
theſe Trees grow thinly, and the Leaves being narrow, they 
don't hinder the Sun from darting his Rays on the Grapes to 
ripen them : The Peaches which they produce are of a Fi- 
gure and a Colour that would not anticipate one in their Fa- 
vour ; nevertheleſs, when one has taſted of them, it ſeems 
to the Palate to be a Fruit made of Wine and Sugar, 

It ought not to be forgotten, that when the Sun is riſen 
above the Mountains of Savoy, there is a Proſpect of the 
Hills of Burgundy, where it ſhines during the whole Day ; 
and in ſetting behind the Hills of Beaune, darts its Rays 
upon- the Mountains of the Franche Compte, which lie op- 

ite to it, and there, in going down, ripens very excellent 
Wines, as thoſe of Arbors, which are ſo well known through- 
out Europe for their Excellent Qualities, 

Before I begin to ſpeak of the Quality of the Wines of 
Beaune, it will be proper to give an Account of the Man- 
ner in which they there cultivate their Vineyards, and make 
their Wines: For altho* Burgundy, by the Goodneſs of its 
Soil, and its Expoſure to the Riſing Sun, does naturally pro- 
duce delicious Grapes, yet the Manner of cultivating their 
Vines, and of making their Wine, contributes much to its 
Goodneſs, Ee | ; 

During the Winter, the Vignerons employ themſelves in 
examining the Earth of their Vineyards ; and by ſome Loads 
of Earth conveniently laid, which they carry thither, they 
fatten the Places which appear to be worn out, and ſeem to 
require Aſſiſtance to produce the better Grapes, which hap- 
pens, however but very ſeldom. Then they take Notice of 
thoſe Places which are void of Vines, whether they are de- 
clining by Age, or do not appear to promiſe Grapes ; and 
they make large Trenches from a Foot and a half to two 
Feet and a half long, and a Foot deep: If the Earth is too 
lean, they put in half a Foot of good Earth, and ſometimes 
a little old well-rotted Dung, but generally ſpeaking, they 
put in nothing at all; and taking one or two Branches, they 
bend them down into each Trench, and cover them after- 


wards intirely with the proper Earth of the Vineyard, in 
ſuch manner that you may ſee the two Ends of the Vine- 


branch bent come out of the Earth; to wit, that by which 
it holds by the Vine, and that of the other End which comes 
out of the Trench where they have bent it, about three or 
four Finger Lengths. They make a great many of theſe 
Trenches in a Vineyard, that they may be always ſupplied 
with young Vines that will produce a good Plenty of Grapes: 
For it ought to be obſerved, that this Vine- branch bent down 
in a Semi-cirele in this Trench, which is a Shoot of the 
preceding Year, having its Pores open, takes in two Sorts 


f 


of Nouriſhment; the one from the Vine to which it is unit- 
ed, and the other from the Trench in which it has been 
bent, in which it takes Root, Theſe are what they call 
Provins or Layers. 

They produce abundance of Grapes, which are common- 
ly firſt ripe, well nouriſhed, large and well reliſh'd, but their 
| Fon is not ſo good as that of the Grapes of the old Vine: 
The Phyſical Reaſon is, that the nouriſhing Juice has not 


been ſo well filtred in paſſing through thoſe — whoſe 


Pores are very open, as in paſſing through the Pores of the 
old Vine, whoſe Pores are more cloſe and leſs ſpungy. 
They dig with a Spade the Vineyard ordinarily three times 
a Year, that is, about the End of February or — of 
March, when they give it the firſt time; and it is in this 


Month of March or about the End of February that they 


prune their Vineyards, 


And in this conſiſts the Addreſs and Skill of the Vigneron, 
for he ought to make a right Choice of thoſe fine Branches 
that he is to prune, and of the Joint where he is to cut the 
Shoot, as well as that which he is to cut intirely off, 

See here what I have ſeen praCtis'd by the Vignerons. Of 
four or hve Sprigs, the Shoots of a Year, belonging to the 
ſame Stock or Vine, they leave but one or two of the beſt 
_ which they cut off to the third or fourth Joint at 
moſt, 

The fame they practiſe on the Vines on the Hills, which 
produce the fineſt Wines; for as to the Vines on the Back- 
fide, or of the Plain, they cut them to the ſecond or the 
firſt Knot, for theſe Vines put forth too many T wigs : But 
as this is an Art of which it will be difficult to give the 
Precepts, becauſe the manner of cutting the Vines is differ- 
ent, according to the Ground, the Nature of the Vine, its 
Quality, Expoſition, and Nearneſs to the Sun, I will go on 
with my Diſſertation. 

When the Vine is cut, they place Vine Props, to which, 
to the Height of half a Foot above the Earth, they bind the 
Branches of the Vines in an horizontal Manner; and after- 
wards, when the Buds or Eyes are open'd, and have put 
forth Shoots in Length about a Foot and a half, they em- 
brace them, that is to ſay, they bind them to the Props 
which ſuſtain the Vines which produce them. Theſe Props 
are of the Height of three or four Feet, and the Thickneſs 
of an Inch, are ſtruck into the Ground without any Ar- 
rangement or Order, at the Diſtance of a Foot more or leſs 
the one from the other, according as the Vineyard is more 
or leſs furniſh'd with Vines. : 

Nevertheleſs the End of the Shoots which are there 
bound horizontally, as one may ſay, look all to the ſame 
Side. 

This Manner of placing the Props without Order, is of 
great Conſequence, that is, that one Branch may not be co- 
vered by the Shadow of another but as little time as may be; 
and that if the Root comes to ſome Grapes, they may not 
be able to communicate it to others. This Manner is con- 
trary to that of the Znglih, who plant their Vines in Hedges; 
and thence it is that the one hinders the Sun from ſhining 
upon the other, and of Conſequence that hinders the Ri- 
pening of the Grapes. 

That is the moſt dangerous Seaſon for the Vine, and the 
moſt delicate, when there has been a North Wind, and 
that has caus d a ſmall white Froſt: If the Sun comes to ap- 
pear in the 1 it dries and burns all the young Leaves, 
the Buds and the Grapes, after the ſame manner as if Fire 
had been there. 

It is for this Reaſon that the Friars in Burgundy have re- 
courſe to Prayer at this Time more than at any other; and 
that after there has been calm and cold Nights, the ſuper- 
ſtitious Peaſants run to the Churches, and ring the Bells with 
all their Might. Whether it be that they imagine that God 
has any regard to this Work of Religion, or that the Agi- 
tation that they make in the Air, may, in ſome ſort, warm 
the Air again, or change the Wind: But however it be, 
they do at this Time ring the Bells with ſuch Violence, 
that there is no ſleeping: During which Time, the Prieſts 
and Monks are buſy in reading in the Churches the Paſſion 
of our Saviour, according to *the Goſpel of St. John; and 
for this Occupation, they make a Collection among all the 
Preſſes at the Time when they make their Wine, and eve 
Vigneron is oblig'd to give them a certain —_—_—y of Wine, 
and that by an Order of Parliament at Dijon. 

When the Vineyard has eſcap'd the Danger of the Froſt, 
they dig afreſh; and this they call [hiner] the digging of the 
Vineyard the ſecond time; after which the Grapes ſoon be- 

in to flower, which ſpread a ſweet Savour all over the 
ountry ; and is the Time when all the Wines which are 
in the Tuns in the Vaults, though never fo deep, if they 
are upon their Lee, without having been drawn off or cla- 


rify'd, 
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rify'd, work, ferment, grow thick, and cover their Superfi- 
cies with ſmall white Flowers like Snow ; a Thing difficult 
to be explain'd by Philoſophers, in this Queſtion, in Phyſicks, 
when they demand Utrum detur actio in diflans & 

It muſt be obſerved, that all the Vines of the good Hills of 
Burgundy, paſs from their Flowers to the Grape; that is to 
ſay, that the Flower of the Grapes change into Berries in the 
Space of twenty-four Hours; and if during that Time, 


there happens a cold Fog, or a cold Rain, their Flowers, in- 


ſtead of turning to Grape, fall, and the ſecond Peril is no leſs 
dangerous than the firſt, when that happens: The Term 
that they make uſe of to expreſs it, is, to ſay the Vines are 


[coult], i. e. drop their Grapes. : : 
At the End of June or Beginning of Juh, is the Time 
Flower to Berries; after 


when the Vine changes from the 
which, the Vine has nothing to fear but the Hail, or a too 

eat Drought. Aſſoon as ever the Yignerons ſee the leaſt 

loud to riſe upon the Horizon, and the Air ſeems to threa- 
ten the leaſt Storm, they have Recourſe to their Prieſts and 
their Bells, and their Pater-no/ters, which they would not 
recite but for Fear that the People would riſe againſt them 
if Hail ſhould happen during that time that they were not at 
their Prayers. 

The Reaſon that they are ſo much afraid of the Hail in 
Burgundy is, becauſe the Vin is all the Dependance of 
the Inhabitants ; and that the Grapes being ſmitten by this 
Scourge, give to the Wine, in ſome meaſure, the ſame 
Taſte and the ſame Scent which Lightning ſpreads on the 
Places where it falls, a Scent which is impoſſible to take 
away, 

As to Drought, it is not only to the Bells, or to the Prieſts 
that they have Recourſe, but to one or two Stone-Buſts in 
two Villages about ſeven or eight Miles from the Town of 
Beaune ; one of which Idols is known, and worſhipped un- 
der the Name of St. Revereen, and the other under the 
Name of St. Marguerite : They aſſemble together, and 
go in Proceſſion to ſearch in Triumph for this Stone, 
which they carry ſolemnly to a Church in the Town. All 
the Prieſts go in Proceſſion, followed by the Pariſhioners of 
which they are Cures, and they offer their Incenſe and their 
Prayers, rub their Books and their Chaplets againſt theſe 
extraordinary Figures; and oftentimes it happens to rain in 
this Conjuncture, which does not a little contribute to keep 
up this Superſtition in the People. 

It is in Fuly that they dig the Vineyard the third time; 
this they call Thirding. There are many Years in which 
they dig their Vineyards the fourth time, and this is in the 
Month of Avgu/t that they give it this fourth Digging ; but 
they take great Care to dig the fourth time when the Seaſon 
is not too hot or dry; or on the contrary, to defend the 
Grapes from the Heat of the Sun, they let the Graſs grow 
in the Vineyards; this ſhades them, and hinders the Vapours 
of the Earth from burning the Grape. 

A Month before the Vintage, the Magiſtrates of Beaune, 
accompanied with many experienced Judges and Perions of 
Probity, make three Viſits to examine the Maturity of the 
G ; and at this third Viſit and Examination, they decide 
the Day of gathering the Vintage, No private Perſon dares 
to cut in his own Vineyard one ſingle Basket of Grapes upon 
Pain of Confiſcation and a conſiderable Fine; for if it were 
permitted to each particular Perſon to gather his Vintage ac- 
cording to his own Fancy, and his particular Opinion, and 
according to his Taſte, there would be Wines too green ſent 
abroad into other Countries, to the Diſhonour of — 
and to the Diſcredit of the Wines. 

And alſo for Fear that any Vapour ſhould ſpread itſelf 
over the Vineyards, for fifteen Days before the Vintage, 
they take Care not to burn any Straw or Hemp-ftalks in the 
ee A ſhould give any bad Taſte to 

rapes. | 

The Grapes being come to Maturity, the iſtrates 
give Notice a few Days before by a Trumpet to the Town, 
of the Time they have appointed and fixed for gathering the 
Vintage. Volnet begins firſt, a Day before Pomard, and af- 
terwards all the little Hills gather their Vintage indifferently, 
for after the Town of Beaune has gathered their Vintage one 
fingle Day, the Vintage is opened for all the other Vine- 
yards on the Side of Burgundy. It will be ſeen by-and-b 
why Beaune decides the Vintage of Yohnet and Pamard. le 
will ſcarce be believed, that all the Hills from Chamberry to 
Chagny ſhould have their Vintage ed in the Space of 
four or five Days; and alſo it is ſcarce credible, what a vaſt 
Number of Mountaineers from every Part come to labour in 
this Work. 

They gather the Vintage, perhaps, (and my ConjeQture 
is founded upon more than twenty-five Vintages, which I 
have ſeen made) more than two thouſand [ Queues] Tuns of 


* — —_—_ * 
Wine upon theſe Hills z and the Qucie, which is always di- | 
vided into two Punchions, ſometimes into four Feuillet of 
and very — into eight Cabillons, contains five hundred ſu 
Bottles of Wine, or, to ſpeak more exactly, ſour hundred w 
and forty Pints Paris Meaſure. ; | C 
It will be proper here to obſerve, that in this great Extent; th 
the Vineyards produce but one kind of Grapes, which they H 
call Noirons ; the Berries of which are black when they are w 
ripe, and quite round: The Plain and the Backſides produce 
only a ſort of Grape, of which the Berries are bigger and a * 
little longer, which they call Gamer. ab 
Thoſe who would make excellent WI never cut the de 
Grapes till after the Sun has dryed up the which has al 


fallen in the Night-time ; for this Moiſtneſs, although it be 
but a rarefy'd Air, cools the Grapes, which being caſt into 
the firſt Vat, ſuſpends, and oftentimes hinders the Fermen- 
tation, Thoſe covetous Perſons that are more deſirous of 
the Quantity than the Quality, uſe not theſe Precautiang ; 
but, on the other hand, thoſe who would make excellent 
Wines, do not put into the ſame Vat any Grapes but thoſe 
of the ſame Vine; but almoſt all the particular Perſons who 
have an hundred Perches of Vineyard in different Cantons, 
mingle their Grapes the ane with the other, becauſe the 
ſtrong helps the weak, and the good mends that which is 
worſe ; and, in a Word, that they may make the Vat the 
larger. The Choice of the Cantons from whence the 
Wine is produced, depends on the Diſcernment that the 
Courtiers or Commiſſioners ought to have, when they taſte 
the Wines that they would ſend into other Countries, and 
that which the Engi/b Gentlemen ought to recommend to 
their Commiſſioners who furniſh them with Wine for their 
drinking. 

The Grapes being put into the fermenting Vat, throw up 


a great Scum, which, by the Agitation, make to the Ears a by 
continual trembling a little cluttering, and ſpread abroad ſuch tim 
a Scent, that is capable of intoxicating, and perfumes the riet 
Houſes, and ſpreads itſelf all over the Town. the 

They do not let the Grapes lie ſtill in the Vat; they ſtit Cel 
them and diſturb them: The Labourers trample them brisk - W. 


ly three different times, for the Space of two Hours each 
time. And to give a clear Idea of the Manner of treating 
the Grapes in the Vat; aſſoon as they begin to ferment in 
the Vat, they tread them for two Hours at the leaſt; ſix 
Hours after they tread them again for as long time as before; 
and ſix Hours after that they tread them the third time; and 
after that they put them under the Prefs, 

It muſt be obſerved, that the Grapes of Veluet, of Pomard 
and Beaune, being fermented in the Vat in the Field, cannot 
be let ſtand above twelve or eighteen Hours there; thoſe 
of Pomard a little leſs ; thoſe of Beaune ſo long, or a little 
longer, according to the Delicateneſs of the Ground, and 
the Heat of the Grapes : For there are Vineyards behind the 
Hills of Beaune, the Grapes of which don't begin to ferment 
till after they have been eight or ten Days in the Vat. Note 

further, That to give a Colour to the Wine, this depends on 
the Time more or leſs that it is left in the Vat. As for Ex- 
ample, The Wines of Yalnet have the Colour of a Patridge's 
Eye. Thisis the Caufe they do not leave the Grapes of this 
Ground but a very little time in the Vat; and if they ſhould 
let them be there but a little longer than they ought, the 
Wine would loſe its Delicacy, and would taſte of the 
Grape-ſtone or the Stalks, 

Aſter the Grapes have been, according to their Quality, 
more or leſs time in the Vat, and have been trodden, there 
ſwims over a Liquor that call Surmiu, They have 
Casks of ſix- ſcore Pots, or half H ds of ſixty Pots 
ranged upon Chantiers, or Stillings for Hogſheads, into 
which, by equal Portions, they caſt in this r 
and afterwards they put the Grapes that remain on the Preſs, 
when the Szrmiu has been drawn off: And when theſe have 
been well preſs'd, all the Liquor that comes from them is 
equally diſtributed into thoſe Pieces where they have already 
put the unpreſs d Wine: And then they open the Preſs, and 
afterwards with a Planer they cut the preſſed Marc three or 
four Fingers thickneſs round about, and put the Parings in 
the Middle, and afterwards preſs it again; then they cut it 

again, and preſs it the third time; and all the Liquors of theſe 
3 are equally diſtributed into the Tuns till 
are full. | 

Upon which it ought to be obſerved, that the unpreſs'd 
Wine is the moſt light, delicate, and leaft colour d Liquor 5 
that which comes of the firſt Cut of the Preſs the moſt racy, 
and that which comes from the ſecond and third Cut of the 
Preſs is more hard, red, and green; ſo that theſe three Sorts 
of Qualities, being united, make a Wine much better, 

more durable, nd heath coloured, 


All 
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Alt the Piece o Tuns being full, they leave the Bung 
open, and the Wine in 4 Fur, ſhakes and agitates itſelf in 
ſuch a manner) that it ſends all over the Celtar Fumes that 
will into tente and which are im ſuch ion, that a lighted 
Candle being carried thither will be extinguiſhed * And if 
2 — be prin — 1 1 be ſhaken a little uy ors 
Hand, ö 0 eck with your Thumb, the | 
will break 121 thouſand Pieces. 3 155 

In Burgundy, that which they call an Eſſay, is a little 
round Bottle, in Length about three or four Inches, and 
about two in Circumference, Which grows leſs all of a ſud- 
den at the Top, in order to form a little Neck open, having 
a little Rim to receive the Wine and the Cork. | 
The Wing having-caft its Fire and Scum out of the Casks, 


eight Days after they fill them in, and ſtop them 
with a 7 eaf, which pread over the yy And 
leſt the urs of the Wine ſhould move this Leaf out of 


its Place, they lay a little Stone upon it to keep it down; 
becauſe if they ſhould put upon it a Seal or a Bung, the 
Wine not having Air, would puſh the Head of the Casks 
out : Five or fix Days after they ſeal it, and near the Bung, 
they bore a Hole, and ſtop the Hole which the Gimlet has 
made in the Tun with a little Bit of round pointed Wood, 
which they call a Faucet, which they take out from time to 
time to let the Spirits evaporate ; which Precaution prevents 
the Wine from burſting the Veſſel. o 4:23 
This is the Time when at Beaune are to be ſeen the Mer- 
chants from all the Corners of Europe who come to fecure 
the beſt Vats far their Kings, Princes and Maſters. 
The Commiſſionets and their Wine Conners prove the 
Wines although they are not yet drinkable. The Commiſ- 
ſioners are the publick Managers, to which all thoſe who 
would have the Wines of Burgundy, addreſs themſelves either 
by Letters or in Perſon. Theſe are the Judges, which from 
time out of Mind, from Father to Son, have certain Expe- 
rience of all the Vats; who know the Climates, Cloſes and 
the Cantons from which they are produced, and all the good 
Cellars; to whom it is ſufficient to write what Quantity of 
Wine one would have, and of what Piſtrict or Canton one 
would have it of, and provided they have the Purchaſe- money 
paid in the Space of the current Vear, one may be ſure to be 
well ſerv dd. | 
Theſe Mana having received all the Commiſſions 
from private Perfbhs, go to the Citizens, and fill their Eſſays 
of the different Vats which they find in good Cellars; and 
with the Tiekets that tie to the Neck of every little 
Bottle, ot the Name of the Vat, with the Quantity of the 
Pieces of Wine which they contain, they carry them to their 
Houſes, atid let them be unſtopp'd ; they examine and at- 
tend them carefully; and by the different Changes, Tafte 
ind Colour; they fee the future Colours and Qualities of the 
Wines that are in the Tuns from which the Eflays are taken. 
They alſs' make yet another Proof with the Wine which is 
in the Eſſays: They take Glafſes, upon which they put a 
ſinking Paper, which they ſpread, and which juts out over 
the Glaſſes, and preſs theit Finger to make a NN ; 
which may contain a fourth Part of a Glaſs of Wine: "The 
Liquor paſſes by little and Jie and filtres through the Pa- 
per, and ſtrains Drop by Drop in an impreceptible manner 
into the Glaſs which receives it. By the Sight of the Wine 
which paſſes through this Paper, they make good Conjectures 
bunded upon a long Experience, concerning the deſtinated 
Taſte, of the Colbur, and the Laſtingneſs of the Colour of 
the Wines they have proved. oy k 
The Commiſſioners Having made their Purchaſes accord- 
ing to the Orders which they have received from their Cor- 
reſpondents and Merchants, they make Preparations to ſend 
them according to their Orders: And as to the Price of the 
Purchaſe, they cannot deceive any Perſon without running 
great Riſques: For if they ſhould make thoſe which ſend for 


' theſe Wines pay more for them than they can buy them for 


in the Cellar, they would expoſe themſelves to Hanging by 
Arret of the Parliament of Burgundy, who have made a 
Law for the aſſuring the Fidelity of Commerce of thoſe 
Wines; which Orders, that the Commiſfioners ſhould take 
one Sol per Livre for as much as comes to ſixty Livres; and 
and for what exceeds this Sum, they ſhall not take more 
than fix Deniers per Livre. Thus a private Perſon who 
mall receive for fix hundred Livres of Wine French Money, 
ſhall pay three Livres to the Commiſſioner, for what he ſhall 
have ſent aboye ſity Livres ; and for the five hundred and 
forty which are over and above, for which he is to pay the 
Commiſfioner, he ſhall not demand more than ſix Deniers 
fer Eivre, which-will be the Sum of twelve Livres fix Sous ; 
which mig Arp to the three Livres above, make the Sum 
of fifteen Livres ten Sous; a Sum which would amount to 
twelve or thirteen Shillings, according to the Exchange: 


the Casks were 
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And for this ſritalf Profft, the Commiffioner if obRg'd! to ad- 
vance his Money to the Citizens of whom he buys the 
Wines; and that too, when he docs not teceide his Pay- 
ment from the Perſons to whiont they are ſent} 'as it me- 
_ 2 3 * = dogg oe that ſhall be _— 
takin e, whether ks „ wi 

be p iſhed, 48 — ſai — A TOM 
Fbe Commiſſioners havin pare chaſed and proved their 
Wines, according to the Od they have received, they 
cauſe the Tuns to he new hooped, and put Bars ſurrounde® 
with Pins of Wood of the Free, and mark them with 
the Town Mark: And it ought to be obſerw'd, that no- 
other Country has a Right to imitate of counterfeit their 
ſecond hoping ; and for the greater Surety, 74 oe upon 

op, 


up every Cask the Fire- mark, which is a H on the 
Nelles 15 1 


—4 * with the Cypher of the Year in which 
nt from Beaune to go tb other Place. 
Fheſe are the Precautions that are taken at Broutte, by 
which the Wines that com from thence cannot be miſtak- 
en: A Caution otherwife not very neceſſary, fince they 
mianifeft themſelves is plaihty by their Delicacy and their 
Superibrity above all other Wines in the Univerſe : Phey 
are beſides very beneficial and proper to eſtabliſh and to pre- 
ſerve Health; in this ſurpaſſing the Wines of Champaign, 
which I the Tafte, ant grate the Palate ; but which 
weaken extenuate, enervate, and render dull, as one 
— fay, the moſt healthful Bodies; and which alſo ac 
cording to fad Experience, and the Writings of the Leatn® 
ed, which F have read, breed the Gravel, the Gout, and 
the Stone. Ss 85 

Aſter having given an Account of the Situation of the 
Town of Beaune, and the Hills which produce the Wines 
of Burgunudy; after having related che Manner of cultiva- 
ting their Vineyards, and of making their Wine ; of ptov- 
ing it; of chufing it; of buying it, I ſhall; next, explaitt 
the different Quahities' of the Wines which theſe divers Hills 
produce: And in order to this, T ſhall divide what follows 
into three ſmall Articles. I ſtrall treat firſt, of the forward 
Wines; ſecondly, of the Wines de Garde, or for Keeping ; 
and therein I ſhall treat of White Wines, and thall' conchuds 
in giving Tnſtructions for the different Methods that are t6 


be us'd In bringing Wines of Burgunuy to Loridon, and 
+ $a how the Beaune Wine may be ſent to Landon in 


The firſt Article of the Wines of Primeur or the Forward 
„ 


We call that the Wine of Primeur, which will not k 
mot more than one Year, or that can be kept but à fe 

onths in the ſecond Year. | , 

The firft Wine of Primeur grows at Vohiet, which is a 
Village fituated about three Miles from Beawit, upon a De- 
ſcent of a Mile in Height at leaſt, and two Miles in Length 
on the Side which is expoſed to the Riſing Sun: This Vi 
ge, as well as Pomard, have their Dependance on tlie 
Cay of Beaune Since the Citizens have been their Lords, 
as I have faid before, theſe two Plots of Vineyards, have 
been oblig'd to receive the Law of their Vititages from 
the Magiſtrates and Sages named for this Purpoſe. | 

This Hill produces the fineſt, moſt lively, and moſt deli- 
cate Wine of Burgundy, The Bunches of Grapes of the 
Vineyards of Yohtet are very ſmall as well as the Berries ; the 
Branches riſe ſcarce above three Feet high through the whole 
Year ; the Grapes of it are ſo delicate, that they won't bear 
the Vat more than twelve, ſixteen, or eighteen Hours; fot 
if they be ſuffer'd to ſtand longer, they would take the Taſte 
of the Stalk. | | 

This Wine is in Colour a little deeper than the Eye of 
Partridge, it is full of Fire, ſtrong, light, it is almoft al 
Spirit; it is, in ſhort, the moſt excellent of all Burgundy, 
which by reaſon of its Violence is not traded in ; but its in- 
toxicating Quality is ſoon diſſipated. The Duration of this 
Wine is from one Vintage to another, tho? it petiſhes at the 
Beginning of the Dog-days ; after which it chatiges its Co- 
lour, and is turned, but yet J doubt not but that it would 
keep longer in very cold Vaults. The fineſt of their Vats is 
drawn from a Canton of Vineyards, that is call'd Chani- 


u. | Der 

© Pomard is the ſecond Plot of Vineyards of the Primeur: 
It is fituate between Volnet and Braune, not quite fo hight 
as the firſt, and a little higher than Beaune. It produ- 
ces a Wine that has a little mote Body than the preceding, 
and it is of the Colour of Fite, and has à great deal of Perfunie 
and Balſam: It will hold good forme Months Tonger than that 
of Volnet: It is more merchantable, and better fot Heath ; 
If it be kept above 4 Year, it * ropes; it waſtes; and be< 
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comes of the Colour of the Skin of an Onion. The beſt 
Vat is that of rin, that will ſometimes keep eighteen 
Months, but that is according as the Year is. 

The City of Beaune contains one — conſiderable Plot 
of Vineyards ; it contains only four Hills, which are about 
four Miles in Length from Pomard to Saum. The fiſt 
of theſe Hills is called St. Deſire, the ſecond the Montze 
Renge, the third Les Greves, and the fourth the Fountain 4 
Marconney, Theſe different Soils produce Wines hi 
participate of thoſe of Valuet and Pomard, without the Faults 
of them ; * have 4 little more Colour, many good Qua- 
lities, and ingne 

The Wines of Braun- laſt ſome more, and ſome leſs, but 
they don't laſt above two Years ; they are ſweeter, more 
agreeable, and more merchantable than the two eding, 
and much better for Health. The Colour of theſe Wines is 
not equal, becauſe that depends much upon the Manner of 
making them; or that they let it remain more or leſs Hours 
in the Vat, according as the Climate is more or leſs delicate 
where it is made. There are in theſe four Hills certain in- 
cloſed Cantons, which are in great Reputation. The Feves, 
the Cras, the Greves, as alſo the King's Incloſures, are very 
TY the fourth Vineyard of the Primeur : It is ſitua 

Aloſſe is in rimeur + I - 
ted = the Declivity of a Hill about three Miles from 
Beaune. This Valley is an Aſcent ſo gentle, that one can 
ſcarce perceive that one aſcends till one has come to the Top 
of it. This little Village produces Wines of an extreme De- 
licacy : They are leſs briſk than the former, but of a Taſte 
more flattering : The Colour is a little more ſoft, and leſs 
kling, but fine ; and, like the Hill that produces it, the 
ine is too little elevated, and too, much declining : It 

rtakes neither of the Firmneſs nor of the Stiffneſs of the 

Vines of the Height of the Hills : It has all the Tender- 
neſs, nothing of the Hardneſs, and of conſequence is ſubject, 
in a little while, to grow ropy, and to take the bad Quality 
of Sweetneſs ; nev it is — to foreign Countries, 
but it requires much Choice and Judgment. 

"Es" which is between the laſt Vineyard and the 
Vineyard of Savigny, is of a greater Extent, but is of 
Account, the Wines being not very delicate : They 

are of the Quality of the precedent Vineyards, but harder 
firmer, uſe they are produced upon a Hill that is 
igher and ſteeper. There are ſome Vats very delicious, and 
theſe go into other Countries, but under the Name of Beaune 
Wine. 

Chaſſagne is not very conſiderable for its Extent, but is of 
greater 8 for its Wines. This, in my Opinion, 
would be more fit for England, becauſe it would better bear 
Carriage by Land and Sea. It is extremely ſtrong, full of 
Fire, and heady. It is commonly tart, which renders it 
more durable than the others : Bur if Perſons have Skill and 
Leifure to bottle it in the proper Time, and to drink it when 
its Tartnefs begins to fall, it is one of the nobleſt Wines in 
the World. It I had the Office of providing the King's 
Wine, I would go into to chuſe it; and in chu- 
fing the Wine of this Climate I ſhould be likely to ſucceed. 
This is the only Wine one may leave my N without 
Fear of its growing ropy, or changing its Colour, or grow- 
ing eager, or turning. The longer you keep it, the better 
7 balmy and nouriſhing, but nevertheleſs you may 

t 15 more 
not EE es WEI the nn of th Done 
tion. It will be fit for drinking at the End of the ſecond 
Year ; ſometimes it laſts four Years, when the Vintage has 
been very good. | | 

This is in the Rank of Wines in the Primeur, though its 
Duration 1s 2 great deal longer. 

oy is 2. Extent of Ground between Beaune and 
Pernand, fituated in a Valley formed by the Separation of 
the two Mountains. As the Hills that N this Vine- 
yard are to the riſing Sun by a great Space; and as the 
are ſhut 1 to the ſetting Side, they 4-4 
pate of the Rays of the Sun on one Side obliquely, and on the 


other directly, This Soil uces excellent ſtrong, racy 
Wines, which have bach Bag and Delicacy, when 
have been drawn out into ; but muſt be viſited 


now and then, ſo as not to let flip the Time when they 
ſhould be drank. This would be a very good Wine for 
5 it will keep as well, and better than Choſſagne : 
It is not fo delicate nor ſo briſk, but it is more oily, — 2 
ry good for Health. 1 

Auxey is near of the ſame Situation, in a Corner 

| 1 Ha, which open themſclves to Mulſault, or 
as far as Sr. Romain, where may be ſeen high ntains 
crowned with very high Rocks. This Vineyard produces 
Wines more red and ſtronger than thoſe of Sowigny, but they 

T 


have not the Reputation of them, Theſe Wines have more 
Body than, the preceding, and ought to be the Drink of all 
thoſe Gentlemen that would not ſhorten their Days by drink- 
ing thoſe heady ſparkling Wines, an Exceſs of which is ſo 
dangerous, - 


The ſecond Article, of the Winer de Garde, os theſe which will 
keep a great while. 


Nui is a very ſmall Village, about nine Miles from Beaung, 
in the Road to Dijon. The Territory of this Village con- 
tains between four and five Miles in Extent, All thoſe 
Gentlemen that love the moſt delicate and healthful Drinks, 
have the Wines of the Hills of Nuit for their Tables: Theſe 
Wines are at firſt v rough, ſharp and tart : They require 
to be kept till their ſecond, third, fourth and fifth Year ; 
and when their Roughneſs and their Hardineſs is gone, "their 
Tartneſs being fallen, there comes in their Place a Perfume 
and Balmineſs very delicious. They are of a deep Velvet 
Colour, and yet neat and brilliant. Lewis the XIV th drank 
no other Wine, 

The Cloſe of Yougert is ſituated a League from Nuis on 
the Side of Dijon; it appertains entirely to the Monks of 
the famous Abbey of Citteaux, built between the Sane and 
this Hill, The Wine which it produces, comes nearer to 
that of Chaſſagne than to any other, It is very excellent, 
and is drank in foreign Countries. 1 

Chambertin produces, to my liking, the moſt valuable 
Wine of all Burgundy. It is ſituated between Dijon and 
Nuit. It contains the Qualities of all the other Wines, 
whthout their Faults. This is what one may forget without 
Fear. I have drank it fix Years after it has been produced, 
and it poured troubled and thick into the Glaſs, but grew 
clear immediately, and by its Motion recovered its Spirits, 
and a Colour the moſt lively and neat: And they alſo ſell it 


as dear again as the other Wines of Burgundy, It was fold 
the laſt Vin but one for forty, and fortytwo Pounds, 
Sterling, the ier, when the Wines of Yolnet, Pomard, 


and Beaune ſold for not above twenty Pounds, Sterling, a 
Queue, which contains, as I have ſaid before, four hundred 
and eighty Paris Pints, 


The third Article, of White Wines. 


Before I begin to treat on White-wine, it is proper to let 
ag know that it is made from a maſculine Kind of Grape. 
his has two Qualities that the Grapes of the other Colour 
have not. The firſt is this: That if the Vintage be late, 
and that the white Froſts and great Cold come, it reſiſts 
the Hoar-froſts, while the black Grapes grow ſour, wither'd 
and ſhrivelled immediately, 
The ſecond is, that as ſoon as theſe white Grapes are cut, 
oy muſt be put into the Preſs without entering the Vat, 
without being trod as the black Grapes are ; for if they 
were put there, they would give only a livid, ruddy, yellow- 
iſh 1 I thought myſelf obliged to acquaint the Publick 
WI t. 0 | 
Muſſault is, after Beaune and Nuts, the largeſt Vineyard 
of Burgundy in Extent ; its Wines are generally approved in 
Germany and the Low Countries, and throughout all France; 
I know not whether they are ſo in England, or not. The 
Wines which this Soil produces, in all hot and dry Years, 
are delicious, ſparkling, agreeable, warm, and beneficial ; 
they are not dear, and if they were well choſen, they would 
be an Honour to England, and a Pleaſure to thoſe that drank 
them, When they are kept above a Year and half, they 
ſometimes grow yellow and eager. | 
Puligny is a Vineyard next to Muſſault, but much more in 
the Plains, which produces the beſt White-wines ; they are, 
within 2 very little, of the ſame Quality with the Wines of 
Muſſault, but their Fame is not divulged, and the Name is 
almoſt unknown. | | 
Aloſſe, of which I have ſpoken in the Article of the firſt 
Wines, produces alſo excellent Wines. | 
Merachet is a little Plot of Ground between Chaſſagne and 
Puligny, in the Plain, which is in the Poſſeſſion of one Vein 
of Earth, which renders its Soil wholly of the ſame Kind ; it 
produces a W hite-wine the moſt curious and moſt delicious in 
France; there is no Wine of Cote- Rotie, cat, nor Fron- 
tignan that equals it. It produces but a very {mall Quantity, 
and it ſells very dear ; and in order to have a ſmall Quanti- 
ty of it, it ought to be beſpoke a Year before ; becauſe this 
ine is always beſpoke before it is made, But great Cau- 
tion is to be taken not to, be deceived, for the 5888 
Vineyards of this Cloſe partake a little of the J. a 
oftentimes paſs for Moracher, and therefore it will be 2 
* 8 utely 
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lutely neceſſary to have a faithful Correſpondent, This ' The Method of making Wine in Provence. 

Wine has thoſe Qualities that neither the Latin nor the | 

French Tongue can expreſs: I have drank of it ſix or ſeven The Delicateneſs of the Taſte of Grapes is not ſways a 
Years old, and am not able to expreſs its Delicacy and Ex- certain Proof of their Goodneſs for making Wine: It is 


cellence. not always with theſe Grapes fo agreeable to the Taſte that 
I am now going to treat concerning all the Vineyards of the beſt Wines are made Wwe ſhould — be ſurprized that 
the Upper 4— thoſe who have paſſed the grand Road our Wines are not the moſt exquiſite, ſince we do not ob- 


that leads from Dyon to Lyons, the Length of the Hills, will ſerve any Rule in the Choice of the Gra hich tt 
do Juſtice to my Exactneſs - and I deſire thoſe that have be done. ry 99 ought to 


not been there, to believe that this Relation is agreeable to It is certain, that the Juice of Grapes of different Kind, 


Truth; : cannot but produce a confuſed Mixture, which ſuffers di- 
I have an hundred times heard Boaſting of the Wines of vers Alterations in the Caſks, by the different Fermentation, 
many Hills near Auxerre, to which ive the Name of which the ſulphureous Particles of the Grapes excite there, 


the Wine of Burgundy : It is true, thoſe Hills are in Bur- by which they ſuffer themſelyes to be very eaſily opened at 
gundy, but they are ninety Miles diſtant from the true Hills, Approach of the Heat. This is what happens to Wines 
of which I ſpoke juſt now, which only produce theſe Wines which have been made of a Mixture of many Kinds of wild 
of Burgundy which are in tation, and which they drink Grapes. Experience informs us, that Wine drawn from 
after two Manners, by the Noſe and by the Mouth, either ſuch Grapes is very ſubject to ferment and grow foul, as 
both at once, or ſeparately ; both at once, in that when ſoon as the Heats of _— begin to approach, which 
one drinks them, the Pleaſure which he has in the Smell does not happen in the Y/inter, when the Coldneſs of the 
vies with the Reliſh it has on the Palate z and ſeparately, Air holds it, as it were, bound and embaraſſed by the ſul- 
ſo that a Perſon that has been uſed to drink it, may know. phureous Particles of the Wine. It is the fame Thing in 
whether it be the true Burgundy ot not by the Smell or ſweet the Juice of the Grapes called Claretos, Plan Eftrans, Pig- 
Odour. The good Taſters taſte it by their Noſe, before noulets, &c. when they are mingled in too great a 8 
they put it to their Mouths; and all the other Climates of with the others. The common Fault of our Wine is, 
Burgundy, as thoſe of Chablis and Auxerre, have no ſuch that they cannot be kept the Year throughout; they are 
Quality as the true Wines of Burgundy have, altho' they are apt to grow foul, or turn, as it is called, upon the leaſt 
really made and produced there. tranſport. a | 
It remains for me to relate how theſe Wines may be The greateſt Part of our Citizens believe it to be the 
brought to England. It has always been the Cuſtom to Fault of the Soil, principally the Vineyards planted in the 
bring thoſe Wines from Burgundy in their Caſks ; but as the Places where Plaiſter or tranſparent Stone is made, under 
Carriage is long, and there is oftentimes a Riſque run, ſo the which is contained all that Extent of Ground, which begins 
Carriers, as well by Land as by Sea, are not ay 65 faithful; from R. P. Capucins, as far as Aguilles, which they com- 
for notwithſtanding all the Precaution that can be taken to monly call Payblanc, i. e. I bite Country. But how many 
hinder them from drinking the Wine, they will always find Vineyards have we planted in different Soils, that are ſub- 
out Stratagems to do it, If it be packed up in Caſks, with ject to the ſame Vice? It is generally agreed, that the Soil 
Straw and Linen Cloths, this is but a feeble Obſtacle to which they call [Gres] Grey, is the beſt for Vineyards: Ne- 
their Induſtry, And for all this Precaution, if the Caſk vertheleſs, it is found, that the Quarter of Malieret, of Re- 
happens to leak by the way, this will be at the Peril and pentance de Barret, of, Montaiguez, are not exempt from 
Loſs of the Purchaſer. If theſe Wines be put into double this Vice. I am of the Opinion, that it proceeds from the 
Caſks, this Precaution will have no better Succeſs than the Mixture of too great a Quantity of different Sorts of Grapes. 
foregoing, and is expoſed to the ſame Riſque; and the Caſks I cannot deny, after Experience, but the Nature of the 
at the Vintages are a great Prejudice to theſe delicate Wines, Soil, the Culture, and the Dung they uſe, contribute ve- 
becauſe this gives the full Scope to the Spirits to evaporate z ry much to this Vice, which is what I ſhall hereafter exa- 
and of conſequence they will cauſe a great Diminution of the mine into, | 
hy of the Wine. / | Therefore it is neceſſary to know what Grapes are fit to 
t ought to be brought in Bottles from Beaune to London: make good Wine, that may be in a Condition to be kept 
For this Purpoſe ſome Agent, who buys the Wines by Or- without being foul, or turning, and how to make it. 
der of the Perſon, ſhould be addreſſed to, to draw it out It is very true, that a Perſon cannot make from one Vine- 
into Bottles, and to ſend it in Caſes into England, Theſe * a great Quantity of Wine, that ſhall be at the ſame 
Caſes being filled, need but be carried by Land above ninety ime good in Quality, A Vineyard ought to be planted on 
Miles to _ where they may be embarked on the River thoſe high Grounds or Hills which are expoſed either to the 
Yone, which paſſes into the River Seine, and from thence to South or the South- weſt, 
Paris, and afterwards to Rauen, where are Veſlels which And the Soil ought to be a Sort of brown, or approaching 
paſs very often to London. N to it. Thoſe which we call Arpiclo, Malauſene, Savcon, are 
If one would have them come from Beaune to Calais by Soils which are ſcarce proper to nouriſh Stocks that will pro- 
Land, that will alſo be eaſy; for there are Carriers that duce Grapes for making good Wine. The Vineyards which 
zo thither very frequently, who would go very willingly, are round about the Peres Augu/tines Reformez, commonly 
provided they could have Caſes enough to load their Wag- called Saint Pierre, are planted in a Soil of Saveon aforeſaid, 
gons. very unfit for producing Grapes of a delicate Reliſh, or for 
The Agents of Beaune would alſo be very well pleaſed to making good Wine. 
dottle the Wine that they were ordered to buy, provided The Entrance into the Territory of Tholenet, is, for the 
their Correſpondents would give Orders for enough to make moſt Part, a Soil which our Country People call Malauſeme ; 
Carriage: As for Example, if two or three Perſons would and alſo the Wines that they produce are none of the 
join to give Orders for a thouſand Bottles, this would be a beſt. Fg | | 
compleat Carriage : And as thoſe of Valnet draw their Wine Thoſe Grapes ought to be choſen which grow upon Stocks 
into Bottles at the End of December, a Perſon that would that are planted in a Soil fomewhat rocky. 
have five hundred Bottles of Chaſſagne or Nuis, ought to After the Culture, it is very certain that good Wine can- 
join with another that would have the like Quantity. The not be drawn from Grapes that have too much Nouriſhment, 
Agent might bottle up theſe Wines a Year after the Vin- and of which the Sap has not attained the laft Degree of Con- 
tage, either more or leſs ; and the Purchaſers might receive coction or Ripeneſs. | 
the Wines of Burgundy exquiſite and delicious; and in like Thoſe which we call Olkeres, which are commonly dung- 
Manner all other Wines that they have a Mind to have. ed, and which they cultivate. with Pains, do give a t 
As to the Price of the Wines of Beaune, Valnet, Pomard, Quantity of Grapes, but their t Nouriſhment as Ob 
Chaſſagny and Nuis, it is pretty near equal, or at moſt the ftacle to their making good Wine. Thoſe which we call 
ifference is not very great. A Queue of Volnet Wine con- Open Vineyards are to be preferted to them. | 
tains four hundred eighty Paris ints, which will make We ought alſo to pre the Grapes of old Vineyards to 


| ive hundred Bottles, and will coſt in the Country, ſome thoſe of young ones. The proper Vin for making 
| Years, ten, twelve, fourteen, or eighteen, and at moſt good Wine, are thoſe which have been planted twentyfive 
twenty Livres Sterling. The Carriage may coſt to Calais or thirty Years; the older they are, the mote th 


| twelve or thirteen Livres; and afterwards from Calais to are for making good Wine; and till the Vineyard — 


London a very ſmall Matter: So that taking the Years one made ſeven or eight Years, good Wine ought not to be ex- 
with another, the deareſt Wine of L. except that from 1 


it. 
of Chambertin, which is the deareſt, would ſcarce, in Lon- As to the Choice of Grapes, we ought to mix ſome of 
don, ftand in fourteen or fifteen Sols a Bottle, y Entry the beſt Sorts that we have. "Theſe Kinds are, of the White 
not being reckon'd in. Grapts, the 4ragnan, the Reudeillat, the Pe/eau Blanc, the 
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Eſtrany, the Uni, the Aubrt. Of the Black, the Catalan, 
he Broteillan, the Uni Negrs. The Muſt that is drawn 
from theſe Grapes ought to ferment in the Vat at leaſt three 
Weeks ; when the Huſks muſt be ſeparated from the Muſt. 
It is a common Etror in this Village, not to let the Wine 
ferment long enough. 0 | nt 

It ought to be noted, that the Pr which ſpould 
be kept between the Quantity of theſe Kinds is different, 
according to the Deſign of which every one has of keeping 
theſe Wines, 

The Black Grapes, and above all the Catelan and the 
Bouteillan ſhould make mote than half the Quantity of all 
the reſt, 

Thoſe that deſire to have a Wine of a deeper Red, ſhould 
take a greater Quantity of black Grapes, and ought to let 
them ſtand a longer Time in the Vat, if they have Occaſion 
to change the Wine from time to time. a, 

They make white Wine of the Grapes they call Aubier, 
Uni, Roudeillat, Aragnan, Pignolet. If they would have 
Wine proper to keep in the Heat of the Summer, they ought 
to uſe none but Uni, Aubier, and Aragnan. 

No body is ignorant that we have Wines that are made 
but of one Species of Grapes ; as that of Muſcat Wine, and. 
Claret: For the firſt, they make Uſe of Muſeats, as well 
white as red; for the ſecond, of the Grapes they call Cla- 
veto. 

They keep theſe Grapes with us during the whole Win- 
ter, and ſome part of the Spring, hanging upon a Beam in 
a Room. All forts of Grapes are not fit for keeping; thoſe 
Kinds that are call'd Pendoulans, or Rin de Panſe, le Land 
de Pouere, le Verdau, are the beſt for this Purpoſe ; the 
Arugnan, and Eftrani, are ſo likewiſe; alſo the Clareto, the 
Muſeat and the Red Uni : The Barbarex and the Eſpaguin, 
the Taulier and the Roudeillat will not keep ſo long. They 
ought to be gather'd full ripe, and before the Rains, and to 
chuſe none but thoſe that grow upon old Stocks. : 

They alſo preſerve thoſe Grapes to make what the Latins 
call Uve Paſſe; not becauſe dry'd in the Sun, but becauſe 

are expos'd to the Sun hanging: They call them in 
French dry'd Grapes: The Provencials call them Panſes. 
They make uſe of none but Grapes commonly call'd Rin de 
Panſe or Pendulem, or of Rin Panſe Muſcat, to make the 
beſt Panſe. They alſo make uſe of the Grapes which are 
call'd Aragnans, which is the moſt common Pane in the 
hotteſt Places. | 

They alſo make uſe of the Grapes call'd Roudeillats, and 
the Plan Eftrani. The Grape which we call the Land de 
Poitere, is not made uſe of with us for this Purpoſe ; altho' 
I have been inform'd that they are uſed in hot Countries 
near the Sea-coaſts, They make their Panſes with us after 
the following Manner: They tie the Grapes in a String, 
and put them upon another String at both Ends; then they 

lunge them into a boiling Lye, in which they mingle a 

ttle Oil, until the Grapes ſhrivel, and afterwards expoſe 
them to the Sun for fix or ſeven Days, and then they lay 
them in Rows in Caſes, 4 in what we call #/cortins or 

s, prefling them gently. : 

700 body is — — the Juice of Grapes fermented in 
the Vat, and made into Wine, is a Liquor fo precious and 
delicious, that it furniſhes us Vith à medicinal Aliment, and 
an alimental Phyſic z the Virtue of which 1s perceiv*d both 
in the Body and Spirit. It is not without Reaſon that it is 
call'd Lac Senile, i. e. Old Mens Milk, &c. and Fomes In- 
genii, the Tinder of Wit ; by Homer, &. 

Wine is different in Virtue and Delicacy of Taſte. The 
Difference proceeds for the moſt part from the different Na- 
ture of the Grapes with which it is made, the different De- 
5ree of their Maturity, and the Diverſity of the Soil where 
the Vin are planted; and alſo the different Culture of 
the Vineyards, and the tion of the Wine; to which 
may be added, the Difference of the Climates, according to 
the greater or leſſer Degree of Heat. | | 

he Romatts, as we learfi from Pliny, were very curious 
in ſearching after the moſt'exelfent Wines; all their Dif- 
ferences conſiſted in the Plates Where they were made: As 
the Setinum, the Cz the Faternum, the Gauramum, 
the Funflianum, the the Surrentinum, the Muſſi- 
tum, which were the moſt delicate Wines of Za in the 
Time of Phny. Among the Wines of Greece, they efteem'd 
the Huruneam, the Tha 
the Lorbiun, the Tcarian, the Sinyrean, &c. Their luxuri- 
ous Taſte carty'd them in Search of the Wines of Ala, as 
that of Mount Libanus, and others, as may be ſeen in 


Ply. © | 
el 10 that the Romant had their moſt excel- 
tent Wines from Campaniie; which is now call'd Terre de 


„the Cretan, the Cbon, the Chian, 


Labour, a Province of the Kingdom of Naples.” "Thoſe or 
the other Parts of [tay did not come near theſe laſt in Point 
of Excelleney: The Fulernian, the Gauranian and Maſſic 
were made from Vineyards planted on the Hills round about 
Mondragon, at the Foot of which paſſes the River Gari- 


| gland, antiently calFd the Iris, The Crcubun, which dif- 


fers ma_y from the Falernian but in Age, (this is that 
which the Latms call the Length of Time which the Wines 
are able to preſerve their Strength) was produced in the 
Terre de Labotr, as were the Fundanum and Ampelum near 
Gaeta, the e of Sueſſa Pometia, a Maritime Terti- 
tory of the Kingdom of Naples ; the Calenim about the 
Town of the Terre de Labour ; and alſo many others, which 
that Prevince furniſhes the City of Rome with. | 
\ Theſe Wines, which are very excellent in their Nature, , 
acquit'd rather by Age than by Art, a Degree of Perſection 
5 Which none of the other common Wines of Iiah can at- 

n to. | 

The laſt, which the Greeks call Oligopboru, and the Lating 
Tenuica and Paurifera, are very eaſily preſerv*d by the Cold, 
or rather by a freſti Air, and grow eager by Heat. Alfo 
thoſe which the Greets call Pohphora, or Mulkfera and 
Vinsſa, become more vigorbus and ſpirituous by the Heat. 

he Grapes of which the firſt are made, abound in crude 
Phlegm ; the ſulphureous Parts of the Muft are more dilat- 
ed; The laſt, on the contrary, are drawn from Grapes 
that are more ripe ; of which the Muſt or the fulphureous 
Parts which compoſe it, are concentted and fed By the 
Evaporation of the humid Parts which dilate it. To this 
may be added, the abundance of the Sulphur of theſe laſt, 
which is the Cauſe of the true Strength of theſe Wines; 
and it is by being open'd that they acquire this Spirituouſnefs, 
It was only to procure this Opening, that the Antients in- 
vented the preparing theſe Wines in the manner I am going 
to expreſs. 

Pliny informs us, That in the Year 633, from the Foun- 
dation of Rome, they lodg'd their Tuns full of Wine in 
Places cover'd, which were expos'd to the North, ſuch as 
we now call Cellars, | | 

On the contrary, thoſe Caſks which were fill'd with vi- 
gorous and fpirituous Wine, fuch as Pohpborum, were ſet 
in an open Place, and expos'd to the Rain and the Sun, and 
all the Injuries of the Weather: Thoſe which contain'd 
Wines of lefs Strength, were kept under Covert : Thoſe 
Which were full of a weak Wine, were put into a hollow 
Place, and cover'd with Earth, | 

Galen, in his Book de Antidot. Chap. 117. and in the 
Treatiſe of Vines, that is aſcrib'd to him, remarks very much 
to the Purpoſe, That the Wines of the firſt Order, or Po- 
hora, were preſerv'd two or three Years in theſe cold 
laces ; but if they let them lie there too long, they grew 
eayger, if they did not remove them to warmer Places; as 
they us'd to practiſe in Afia before the Romans had any 
Knowledge of it ; and it was by this Means that the People 
of 4/ia, as well as the Romans and Greeks, attain'd to the 
Art of making Wines keep ſo long. | 

The moſt antient Epoch of the Preparation of theſe 
Wines among the Romans, (as Pliny ſays) was about the 
Vear of Rome 633. This Author, who liv'd a long time 
after in Capers Time, aſſures us, That theſe Wines had 
been kept for the Space of an hundred Yeats, and that they 
grey thick to the Conſiſtence of Honey; ſo that they could 
not be drank without mingling them with Water. 

He alfo adds, Quo generoſius eff vinum, eo magis vetu/tate 
craſſeſcit; i. e. By how much more generous the Wine is, 
by ſo much the more it grows thick by Age: The ſame 
that is ſeen in our Days in the Spaniſh Wines. 

This Thickneſs of the Wines, of whith I am 
is leſs extraordinary 3 of the Wines of Ala, of which 
Galen ſpeaks in His Book of Reſpiration; which being in- 
clos'd in large Flaſks, and ſuſpended near the Fire of their 
Chirtinies,” acquire, by the - Evaporation of the Humidity, 
the Hardiiefs of Salt. What Ari/totle ſays of the Wines of 
Artuila; evp08'd to the Fire and the Smoak, is yet more ſur- 
prizitig : lia exficcatur in utribus, ut deruſum bibatur ; i. c. 

ydry'd in the Bottles, that it is ſcrap'd off ts be drank : It 
was fo ſolid, that they were forc'd to ſcrape the Flaſks to 
drink it, and could not drink it without diluting it with 

ater. 

The Romans prepar'd their Wines after the following 
Manner: They took the Muft that had run from the Grapes 
that had been trod; they put them into 4 wooden Vat, of 
which the Staves had been bound together by Hoops or 
flexible Bands. | 
After the Wine had been fermented all the time neceſſary 
for ſeparating the groſſeſt Impurities; they drew it out of 


the 


ſpeaking, 


2er 


half as much more as the Am 
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the Vat to put it into the Caſks 3 where it continu'd to fer- 
ment; and to aſſiſt the Depuration, they mingled as much 
Plaiſter, or Chalk, or Clay, or Powder of Marble, or of 
Pitch, or of Salt, or of Roſin, or of Lee of tiew Wine, or 


of Sea- water, or of Myrrh, or of Aromatick Herbs, as they 


judged neceffary ; every Country having its particular Mix- 
= And this is ad the Lale call Vinarum. 

They left the Wine in the Caſks until the Spring follow- 
ing; alſo many left them till the ſecond or third Vear, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Wine and the Country 3 af- 
terwards they drew it out, to put it into Earthen Veſſels, 
which they tid over on the Inſide with melted Pitch, and 
mark*'d on the Outſide the Name of the Place from whence 
the Wine was made; and that of the Roman Conſuls, in 
whoſe Conſulate it was made. The Latins call'd this chang- 


ing of the Wine from Caſks to Earthen Veſſels, Drfufio 


Vinorum, or Vina defundere. 1 0 21 8 

They had two different Sorts of Veſſels; the one the 
Amphora, and the other the Cadus. Pancirollus and others 
ſay, The ' Amphora was of a ſquare or cubic Figure; as 
to the Contents, Authors are not agreed, but moſt ſuppos'd 
they held about eighty Pounds of Liquor. This Veſſel was 
contracted at the Neck. After it was fill'd with Wine, 
they nos the Mouth cloſe with Cork. The Cade was 
of the Figure of a Pine- Apple, which is ſuppos'd to contain 
ra. Theſe Veſſels bein 
ſtopp'd, were carried into a Room expos'd to the South, 
ſituated in the higheſt Story of the Country-houfe where 
the Wine had been prepar'd, This Place was call'd Apo- 
theca. | * | 

It was to diſſipate the ſuperfluous Humidity of the Wine, 
that they expos'd theſe Veſſels to the Heat of the Sun, and 
of that of the Fire, and of the Smoak, which has given to 
this Place the Name of Fumarium, becauſe of the Smoak 
which was gather'd by the Funnel, through, which the 
Smoak of the Fire was carried off, when it was lighted be- 
low. n e ET 

Theſe Wines could be kept for two hundred Vears, and 


would, as has been aid, arrive at the Conſiſtence of Honey; 


during which, Aabuc Vina ducentis fere annis- jam in ſpeciem 
redacta mellis aſperi, etenim hec natura vini in vetuſtate eft, 
ſays Pliny, Lib. xiv. cap. 4. So that it is troubleſome to 


drink this Wine becauſe of its Thickneſs; and in order to 


render it drinkable, they diluted it with warm Water, to 
ive it a Fluidity, and afterwards they paſſed it through a 
trainer; and this they call'd Saccatio Vinorum, as Martial 
ſays, 2 54 ib n 1 1 1 $163 


; Turbida ſollicito tranſmittere cuba ſacce. 5 


It is true, they had other Wines of the ſame Nature, 
which they did not paſs through a Strainer; as the Maſſicum, 
which they only expos'd during a Night to the Air, to pro- 
cure a Fluidity and Depuration; as Horace ſays, Lib. ii. 


Maſſica fi carlo ſupponas vina- ſerend, - 
NoAurnd, fi quid craſſi ſi, tenuabitur aurd, 
Et decedet odor nervis inimicus : at illa S 


| Integrum perdunt lino vitiata ſaporem. 


This luke-warm Wine had been. very diſagreeable to 
drink, if they had not codl'd it with Ice or Snow, whether 
in mingling it with the Wine, or ſetting the Bottles in Ice: 
The moſt 1 mingled the Snow with the Wine, and 
paſſed it throꝰ a ſilver Strainer, which Paulus the Juriſcon- 
fult calls Colum Vinorum. n ; 


| Of the Method of Planting Vineyards in Orleans. 


Of the Diflance that may be given to the Ridges, and to the 
Paths when a Vineyard is planted. The different Kinds of 

: Plants, Of planting between, and of plucking' up old Vines, 

and planting again. FI rs it vil 


The Rows ought not to be open'd till after the Ground 
that is deſign'd to be planted has been mark'd out; to the 
end that a Length and Breadth proportionable and uniform 
may be given to all the Ridges and Paths, asc much as the 
Ground to be planted will permit. And foraſmuch as the 
Vine receives its Nouriſhment in the Ridge, it will be pro- 
per y give it ſome Inches in Breadth more than to the 

aths. 90: 16; YOGI HT Dot 

The moſt common Practice is to allow-five. Feet in Breadth 
for the Ridge and forthe Path when red Hines are planted, 
eſpecially! the Auvernats, whoſe. Branches ought always to be 
train'd-in pretty long. This is the beſt Method for this 
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Sort of Ves And the Plants ought to be planted two Feet 
three Inches diſtant one from another. Some do not exactly 
obſerve this Diſtance, they allow:but four Feet and an half 
for a Ridge, and for a Paten. Li Nen: 17 

There ure alſo ſome that allow but a Foot and an half 
Diſtance between each Plant, when the Ridge and the Path 
have no more Breadth than that which I am about to menti- 
on 3 but the #4n2s of theſs Plants planted ſo cloſe together, 
ought, of Neceſſity, to be twiſte circularly ; and as their 
Roots will, in a few Years, run one into another, the Vines 
will not laſt ſo long; belides, they will require to be a little 
oftener and more plentifully dung'd than thoſe that have been 
planted at a greater Diſtanco. dr N | 

There are ſcarce any but Vignerons which allow ſo little 
Breadth to their Ridges and their Paths, and who plant their 
Vines ſo noar one to the other, becauſe they are often renew- 
ing theit Vinet, from whence they have always young ones, 
which gives them Occaſion to have their Lands trenched; 
from whence they gain'd more Advantage than the Citizens, 
who might therefore do the ſame. | 

Others, on the contrary, allow near ſix Feet. for the 

Breadth, and ſometimes more for the Ridge and the Path, 
but this certainly is greater than is poſſible to dig or cultivate 
between the Stocks; which is the beſt Manner of perform- 
ing this Work. And when they. dig otherwiſe, they will 


ng have a great deal of Trouble to work to the Middle of the 


Ridge, which nevertheleſs ought to be as well digg'd as the 


But the Vignerons of Burgundy do not work ſa far; when 
the Ridges are fo large, they content themſelves to touch but 
lightly the Muldte of theſe Ridges, and they dig the Rows 
of: Plants. a little leſs: It is then advantageous for the Citi- 
zens not to give ſo much Breadth to the Ridges. © 

Thoſe Vignerons that purchaſe Vineyards which have the 
Ridges ſo wide, pluck them up oftentimes, that they may 


be able to plant others there, where they allow much leſs 


Breadth for the Ridges and the Diſtance between the Plants, 
without concerning themſelves about the Vines laſting the 
leſs while. 9 Han . 

But the Citizens ought to follow a better Method, which 
is to give five Feet for. the Breadth of the Ridge and the Path, 
and two Feet three Inches for the Diftance between each 
Plant, ,eſpecially when one plants Vines of Auvernat; be- 
cauſe being furniſh'd with Layers, the Ridge muſt neceſſa- 
rily be larger, and the Plants at greater Diſtance the one 
from the other, that they may find: more Nouriſhment, and 
that the Shoots of the Yines may be extended the better. 

A Vineyard planted after this Manner will laſt longer, 
will defend itſelf better againſt the //interis Froſts, will pro- 
duce finer and better Fruit, -which will ripen better, .and of 
conſequence make. better Wine; and alſo the Vignerons of 
Burgundy would find their Account in planting of their Fines 
in this manner, in that they would have fewer Vines to tie, 
to prune, and to disbranch, &c. becauſe there are a great 
many fewer Plants in thoſe whoſe Ridges or Paths are wide, 
and the Flants leſs crowded ; and for this Reaſon there 
would be but few Vignerons but would be of this Opinion. 

When ſay, that when one plants Auvernats, they ſhould 
have five Feet in Breadth for the:Ridge and the Path, and 
two Feet three. Inches Diſtance. between each Plant, I 
ſpeak of thoſe ines planted in a very good Bottom of Earth, 
becauſe they will laſt many Ages, being renewed after. the 
uſual Manner! e ll: Del he, 

For as to thoſe Lands where one is obliged to renew the 
Vineyard in about twenty or five and twenty Vears, it will 
be ſufficient to allow four Feet and a half for the Breadth of 
the Ridge and the Path, and twenty Inches for the Diſtance 
between each Plant; becauſe this Vine will not laſt a very 
long time, by reaſon the Roots will grow large and ſpread 
far in the Earth in ſuch a manner that they would injure one 
another. I ſuppoſe nevertheleſs this Land to be paflably, good 
for otherwiſe the Breadth of the Ridge and: the Path muſt. be 
greater, and the Diſtance between each Plant, or the Vine- 
yard, muſt be the oftener dung ed. 

The Paillots are almoſt all compos'd of two Ridges, 
which contain ſour Rows ; to, which they allow nine Feet 
in Breadth, to the end not: an to hinder the tod great Heat 
of the Sun from ſcorching che Hines, that are planted in a 
Land that is of a burning Quality, (for i it is only in ſuch 
Lands that they make Paillbts but alſo in order to provide 
that the Plants may receive the more Nouriſhment, and 
that the Rain which falls may not ſo eaſily drai away, but 
may remain a long time upon thoſe Lands that can never 
have too much of it; and it is for this Reaſon, that one is 


oblig d to plant there beſore Winter,” -  * N 
| Theſe Paillots are planted 2s" the other Vineyards, where 
they allow four Feet and an half for the Ridge and for the 

| Path, 
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Path, cand as one Paillat, and its Path-has ordinarily hut nine 
Feet and a half of Breadth, ſo: their Plants ure diſtant the 
one from the other, pretty much the ſame as thoſe Fines plant- 
ed after the Manner I am about to ſpeak ; which, may be 
eaſily underſtood! by the Quantity: of Plants which there are 
in the Vineyards, planted-after theſe different Manners. - . ! 
They. faſhion theſe. Plants of the Paillott as thoſe which 
are planted, in Ridges; /and-1the Year after they have been 
planted, they join two together, which form a Paillt,: It is 
requiſite that the Land which one deſigns. to plant with Par 
lots, be diſpoſed as that which is planted in Ridge. 
There are three Sorts of Plants; thoſe from Cuttings, 
from Layers, and the old Vines that are pluck'd: up to be re- 
lasted. Gl doing woes 
: The two firſt Kinds are v 
and the third but very little; but. they are never the worſe 
for that, as I ſhall make appear in the following Articles. 
The Cutting is a young Shoot of the Vear that has no 
Roots: They always leave at Bottom a Knot of the Wood 
of the preceding Year. Theſe are the moſt commonly us'd, 
They give it no other Management, than to cut off the 
* Claſpers and the Tops at the ſame time that they take 'em 
off from the Vines, and lay them down in the Earth in a 
Bundle, when they cut them before inter, and cannot 
plant them till the Spring. 9 _ 
This Plant is good, and commonly ſucceeds when it has 
been well choſen, being planted in Lands well diſpos'd, and 
well cultivated ; but yet there is an Inconveniency in uſing 
it, and that when it is to be planted in Lands that ate natu- 
rally moiſt, or that retain the Water: If it be planted early 
and there fall cold Rains in great abundance, the Plant ſoaks 
in the Water, and the Skin or Rind comes off, and it pe- 
riſhes inſtead of taking Root: And if it be planted too late, 
and the great Heats and Droughts overtake it before it has 
put forth Buds that are paſſably ſtrong, it is ſcorched; where- 
fore it is better to make uſe of the ſecond Species of Plants, 
not only in theſe Sorts of Lands, but all others. a 
Tbe Layers are. the long Shoots of Vines of three Years 
Growth, which have ſmall Roots, and are better, and leſs 
liable to fail. Theſe may be planted at all times, and in any 
kinds of Land, provided they are ſuch as don't retain the 
Water. In this caſe, it were better th wait till March to 
plant them, or atleaſt till the Ground appears healthful, for 
we ſhould never plant in Ground which is very wet. 
Before the Layers are planted they ought: to be prun' d, 
that is, to cut off a few of their Roots; and when they are 
weak at the Place where they were bent, theſe muſt not on- 
ly be cut, but alſo the other Branches or Spurs, leaving that 
which has the moſt and ſtrongeſt Roots. E 


0 1821 91 
well known, by Yignerons, 


_ The Layers are a great deal leſs ſubject to ſoak in the Wa- 


ter than the Cuttings ; becauſe having Roots before the 
were planted, they make new ones ſooner than thoſe whi 
have none. BUT e een ee PL ei t 
It is true, theſe Layers are more rare than the other, but 
it is an eaſy matter to render them common enough, becauſe 
one may have whole Acres of them: And all the Precauti- 
on that is neceſſary for.it, conſiſts in making Layers, when 
they are well grown, from the-Shoots.. 3 46 iN 
Tbeſe may be plantæd in two different Places, either. in 
fome Piece of Land defigned ſolely for. this Purpoſe, or in 
the Middle of each Ridge, at the Time that a Vineyard is 
bn ed l e e HUT HEY £1: 
If they be planted in a particular Piece of Ground, they 
muſt be laid in Rows betwixt: the V ines, and there fo, that 
| betwixt each Row and the Shoat there may be a ſufficient 
Diſtance, that the Shoots may not hurt one another, and 
that the Yigueron: may have Room to paſs between them 
when he is trimming them ; for he muſt: hough them three 
times a [Y.ear, to hinder the Weeds from ghawingiahout them 
and choaking them, and depriveing them of Part of their 
Nourifhiment; - 'Lbeſe may be taken up at the End of two 
or three: Vea actording their Strength. '' gg 
This Portion off Ground is a Sort of Nurſery, ſince:the 
Gardeners make them, thatichey may have Plants to plant in 
thoſe Places where fbey are Wun ting 
1 am alſo of the Opinion, that it is tlie Prudence of a Ci- 
tizen to have on his Eſtate ( eſpenially ſince the Cuttings do 
not take Root butrvith Difficulty) a Place where he may al- 
ways have Layers in as largs/a: Quantity as he pleaſes; or ſhall 
fiffice for all thoſe that ſhall not ſucceed, at leaſt if they be 
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not well choſen, and which require a particular Care ity their 
Cultivation; Mit 2413. e012 B17! ' 44016 G1 Hig on 
I I ſhallconſider, at the End of the following Article, at- 
ter what manner we ſhould plant the Layers im the Ridges. 
Ic is for the. Intereſt of a Citizen to order his Affairs ſo that 
his Vineyard may be always full of Plants, to the End that 
it may produce a good Quantity of Wine, becauſe it often 
happens, notwithſtanding all the Precantion: that can be 
taken to keep a, Vineyard well furniſhed, that it will want 
to be ſupplyed, hy reaſon of the Quantity of Plants that die 

m time to time; and |beeauſe one cannot ahways ſupply 
their Places by the Means of Layers; and becauſe ſomo- 
times there will not be Wood enough upon the Vines that 
are near for that Purpoſe, and that it would not be proper to 
make uſe of the Jop of the Shoot for ſeveral Reaſons that 
might be given; and therefore it will be proper to place 


* 


Plants between the others. rr 
Some Vigneroms will ſay, that it is very rate that theſe 
middle Plants ſucceed, in a Vineyard where they are planted, 
To which it may be anſwered, That it is true, that a mid- 
dle Plant may not ſucceed, when the Earth has not been well 
prepared before the Planting, or when it has no other Ma- 
nagement but of the Vineyard in common; but tis very 
certain that it will ſcarce fail, if Care be taken, aſter the 
Vintage, to pluck up the dead Shoots, to open the Earth to 
a good Depth before / inter, not only to the End that it 
may mellow, but alſo that the / ines may not be damaged in 
cutting off Part of its Roots, by Which it would greatly be 
weaken'd, if it were not done before the Spring ; and if in 
every Hole were put a Basket of freſh Earth, or about the 
twentieth Part of a good Scuttle-full of well-rotted Dung, 
eſpecially when the Plant is ſet in ſtony, clayey or gravel 
Ground ; for if it were too hot, it might burn the: middle 
Plant, or breed Vermin, which would gnaw the Plant and 
kill it; alſo to tie the Vine after ſuch a manner that its Shoot 
may not hurt the middle Plant, and, in fine, to clear round 
oftener than the Vine, in caſe it has need; for it will be dif- 
ficult-for it to take Root, if the Weeds choak it: And this 
is the Reaſon, that among the Works relating to Vines, 
Where, as often as the Weeds appear, it is convenient to 
hough amongſt all the Shoots that have been, newly planted, 
1 is always beſt to give this ſmall Stirring immediately after 
ao fo: bir daa ili ei ibu n | 
I have ſeen among Vines very ſtrong in Wood, and of an 
hundred Years of Age, a middle Plant very ftrong to the 
third Eye, and which always continued to db well; and I 
can affirm, that theſe V ines are planted in as ſtrong Lands as 
any are in our Plot of Vineyards, Now if the middle Plant 
does well there, as it is certain it does, we miay take it for 
ranted, that it will ſtill do better in thoſe Lands which are 
light: And hence it is, that there is not any, Land where 
one may not plant it, or where it Will not ſucceed. | | 
Perhaps the Vignerons may ſay, that a middle Plant will be 
worth nothing among young Vines, becauſe theſe puſh with 
ſo much Force, that their Shoots would choak it. 
I agree that it may ſometimes ſo happen ; but then this is 
a Proof, that the Year following there will be found in this 
Vineyard Waod enough to make Layers there: In like 
manner, it would be. uſeleſs: to fetza middle Plant, becauſe it 
is more likely to fail, and becauſe it will not produce Fruit 
ſo ſoon as the Layers, which produce it the ſame Vear in 
which they are made.: bod ol TD r- ol 
This Reaſoning is more juſt than the Conſequence that 
they would draw from thence ; that is to ſay, : that it would 
be uſeleſs to plant a middle Plant: For if a Vigheren ſhould 
have the Malice every Vear to cut eff the Wood of the 
Vineyard, which might ſerve for the making the Layer, and 
not ſet a middle Plant there, the Vacancy that would be 
there, would never be fill'd; and this is'the. Reaſyn that a 
middle Plant ſhould every Year be ſet in the empty Places, 
to the End that they may be fil led aut with the Layers. But 
this middle Plant doing well in the Vineyards of the Vigne- 
rons, I cannot ſee inf good Reaſon that it would not ſucceed 
equally in thoſe of the Citizens, where the (ar 6 proc 
monly planted at a greater Diſtance one from another than 
in the Vineyards of the Vignerons, where! the middle Plant 
does very well. 1 ds d ef nal od os b. t 126 
„The, Plant of old Vineyards, or rather the old Vines alſo 
plucked up to be replanted, is yet another ies of Plant, 
which, without doubt, appears th tlie Hignernus a Novelty 
which ſurprizes them; becauſe it is not in their Practice, that 
is to dayg ar their Heads... al omot i: 0d 
But the Method that I propoſe will not thence be the le 
od in iuſelf, and will. not fail to Tucterd;n providedithat the 
which is deſigned-to:be'refllantedavith theſe Hd Hines, 
bas been well prepar d, and if what I ſhalb direct be exactly 
rl bio Aud oils ei dT * "I 
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It frequently happens that one has old Vineyards, of hi 
the Plants are not equally good; and where there; s 
great a Quantity of Plants wanting, that inſtead of filling it 
by Layers, Shoots, or middle Plants, the void Space tht is 
there 7 375 one 0 IE ry 5 851 them up, 
becauſe the Vignerons have an ill Opinion — | 
Shade, and ck y SER 
e atom ot tit 
The beſt Method that a Citizen can take on ihr Ora 
on, is to pluck up a Vineyard when he finds it in this Condi- 
tion. But as it is the Cuſtom to allow the Yigneran all tl 
Wood for his Labour of plucking it up, -becauſe they. NE 
the Wood is, good for nothing but to burn, I Would give 
=—_ to underſtand, that they may make a great Adyantage 
- PFs | | | r 1:4 
I uppoſe, in the firſt Place, that theſe old Vines are of a 
ind. In the ſecond e, that, if there ate. any 
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| wen of a bad. Kind, Care has been. taken to cut them down 


to the Ground ſome time before the Vintage, or ſme, Years 


« oe FO dunded with thoſe. that are reſery'd. to be re- 
plant. % l ATTN 442264 
In the third Place: If the Land where one would replant 
theſe old Vines has been well prepar'd 3 or in caſe one has a 
Mind to replant the ſame in the Ground from whence th 


have been pull'd up, and if it has been plentifully dung'd: 


All things being prepared, there needs no more but to 
know after what manner theſe old Plants. plucked up, are to 
be cut before they are replanted. IX inet bacon? 

Before this Sort of Plant is put into the Ground, the Roots 
muſt be cut with a Hatchet, eſpecially the biggeſt, , and only 
leave two Knots of this great Root below the Stock, and at 
the Top the largeſt and, youngeſt Shoots, provided that they 
are ſound and healthful : Then inplanting of them, the two 
Kuots of the old Root muſt be buried, in caſe that it has 
large ones; if not, the large Stock only down. to the Place 
where the Shoots are produced, ſo that the young Wood 
may be two or three Inches covered: And in caſe it be too 


far from the Stock, you muſt make tbe End of the Shoot 
that is on the Side of the Stock go as far as the Row, and 


lay it ſloping, in caſe it be too long. 
It ought always to be fo ordered, that what young Wood 
there is bury'd, which comes out of the Ground, be cut near 


to * Superficies only ſome Weeks before the Vine begins to 
pu | 5 


* When this old Vine has been replanted, it ordinarily makes 


new Roots at the End of the old; and when it fails, to puſh 
at this Place, as it ſometimes happens when it. is too old, it 
infallibly makes new ones at the young Wood that has been 
buried; and this old Root and the Stock rot ſome Years af- 
ter the Vine has been replanted. 1 

In the. firſt Year this Plant puts forth a Shoot above four 
Feet in Height, and alſo produces ſome Grapes which are 
pretty good; and ripen very well, when Care has been taken 
to cut off the Shoot at the proper Time. . 


The ſecond Vear, it gives more Wood and more Fruit, ENTS, 
the Water in the Earth; and when the Seaſon is too dry, 


provided that it be cut low. And in the third or fourth, at 
the lateſt, one may have a full Vintage, from it. I have ſeen 
in one Place in this Vineyard- Plot great Pieces of old Vines 
replanted after the aforeſaid manner, which have, at the 
third Bud, not only fine Fruit, and a ſufficient Quantity of 
it, but even, to the fourth ſo well -condition'd, that one 
might take thence a Plant without hurting the Wood which 
ought to be kept to.ſerye for the Tine. 
Nevertheleſs, theſe Lands winch ſpeak of are not better 
than thoſe of this 1 lot, for they are in the Pariſh 
of Boigui, and are not accounted any better than theſe are; 
which makes me believe, that old Vines planted in good 
Lands would bear better there. : 
If there were.any Reaſon. to fear, leſt, the young Wood 
buried Would foak in the Water, Cc. in caſe that it were 
planted before; M inter, it may ba deſerr d till Spring; and 
then. they muſt nat fail to prune the Plant at the ſame 
time that it is put into the Gr ound, or ſome _ Days af- 


Ef oni Jaa lin gig oils zud 3: SLE 62 
Nevertheleſs, I believe that one may plant this old Plant 

np dme, AF ſort of Ground becauſe thoſe that 

1 have. ſeen, which had been newly planted, haye done very 

well in moiſt Lands. [1TES | lea zi 2: 19 4 2 

But not to run too great à Hazard, the Experiment 

21 be made after the Manner I propoſe, only upon ſome 


Nee 11>} a „een Ae dz zr bg 1 / 

But ſume may ſay, To what Purpoſe ſhould we bury an 
old Stock,; which, has often two Knots of the old Root, and 
one Stem ?. Would B be better to plant none but young 
Wood. of. theſe old Fines, or to leave only the young Wood 
on one Part of the Stem ? 


ey will ſay, that theſe Plants ſet geen 2 0 


medy. 


Plants but what 


do better than all others: 


— — — — — — — — IE — 
e That this laft ede a: e abſolutely 
rejected, , | 


rejected, Pecauſe, perhaps, it may ſucceed. Nevertheleſs, 
ghar which prop bin the. more 22 W it is 
founded upon Experience, and the other yet has not, it 
oughe, the rather ig be follow'd ; . for this. old Root, this 
Stock or Stem, let it be as big as. it will, is not ſo uſeleſs as 


ſufficient Roots where, it has been buried, whence the 
new Roots are Produced ind, for I have ſeen of 
them produce Doth from this old. ood, and the new that 
r e e 01, e nee 0 
.. I am.of Opinion, that there is Reaſon tg; doubt, whether 
one Part of a tem can pr e, the ſame Effe, becauſe it 
being ſlenderer, it contains much leſs of the Sap than a Stock 
Joined, to ſeveral. Joints of old Wood, united in an entire 


* * 


Stem 


Ob. Time aus diferent Aline of planting a Vineyard 
before one pluck. up theſe : Vines, to. the end that they may 4 een, of planting yar. 


Lands being of different Natutes, there ought alſo to be 
diſterent Limes of Planting. n i e 
In Lands that are ſandy or full of Flints, as thoſe of Oli- 


vet and St. Meſmin, and others, the Bottom or Soil of which 


does not retain, the Water, one may plant and interplant 


after the Leaves of the L are fallen, until the Beginning 


of the Severity of the inter, without being under any Ap- 


prehenſion of the Plants not ſucceeding; becauſe theſe Sort 


of Lands never retaining the Water, are always wholſome 


at the Bottom, and therefore the Plants ſet in them will 


ſucceed. 


They do not ordinarily plant in the Lands of Olivet, of 
St. Mefmin, &c. whole Pieces of Vines entire in the Places 


where they have been already, becauſe the Cuſtom. is, not 


to pluck up in theſe Lands thoſe Plants that they find good, 
either as to Wood pr Kind. | | 172 

As for myſelf, I have always found that theſe different Stools 
mixed among very ſmall: ones, make a Groteſque Figure in 
one and the ſame Piece of Land, and could never approve of 
this ridiculous 


lous Method. x 
I think it would be much better to lay down. theſe Shoots 


of Vines, as Layers, or to pluck them up, and plant them 
again elſewhere ; or to plant them in the ſame Place, cut- 
ting them after the 
are replanted after they have been placked up, as may be 
ſeen in the foregoing Article. But this laſt Method appears 
to me to be not ſo good as the firſt, which is, to make Cut- 
tings of the Branches which remain upon the /7nes that have 
been plucked, up. 


the Manner as is done to old Vines, which 


Griinde FL: | 
In ſtrong Lands, or ſuch as retain the Water, one ought 
not to plant but in the Month of May, or elſe the Beginning 


of June, becauſe; it is not eaſy to make a Vine take Root in 


theſe Sorts of Lands, the Y ears being often very hot and dry, 
or very rainy, which are equally to he feared, in reſpect to 
the Plant ſet in them | 


When the Rains are frequent and cold, -the Plant imbibes 
its Bark burns towards the Surface of the Earth. It is eaſy 


to remedy, or rather prevent this ſecond Inconvenience, as 


will be made appear in the following Article. But as to the 
firſt one cannot do it; for it is very difficult to foreſee tho 
Time hen it ought to be done. A Plant fo imbibing 
is abſolutely dead, paſt Recovery, and ſo there is no Re- 
6 | } 
And as in an Eſtate of but a ſmall Extent, it often hap- 
pens that the Lands are of different, Natures, and that of 
Conſequence the Plants of one certain Species will not do 
well but in one Part of theſe Lands, and will ſucceed ill in 


another; and that the Seaſons are different from one ano- 


ther: And ſince, they too often Happen to be either too hot 


or too cold, or too rainy, and that the Kinds of the Plants 
are good or bad, according to their Nature, and that of the 
Ground on which planted, and the Diſpoſition of the Sea- 


ſon, I am of Opinion, to be mare certain not to plant any 
will ſucceed, and to have always ſome Vin- 
tage to gather, te will, be proper to plant ſeveral Kinds 
of Plants, according to the Lands they will agree beſt with, 
eſpecially if we be not 2 ſure that qne Species of Plant will 
In ſuch Caſe, wie ſhould plant none 

but that which may ſucceed thereeec- 4 
When I fay, that it is dften advantageous to have differ- 


Ls 


ent Kinds of Plants in a certain Extent of Land, I do not 


mean that you ſhould put many Kinds of Plants in one and 
the ſame Ridge, or in one and the ſame Row, as is com- 
mon for Vignerous to do, When they plant Vineyards for 
thoſe who are obliged to make but one Sort of Wine of all 
Sorts of Grapes, which gevertheleſs they would have 2 
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for pure Aver nat, altho' there is not in it, perhaps, above a 


third Part; but I mean, that in whe different Kind of 


Land, there ſhould be planted but one Kind of Plant, to the 
of Vintage, eaſily make ſuch Wine as we defire, which will 
be very difficult, if all the different Species of Plants be 
2 confuſedly one among another; fot there will ſcarce 
found among the Vintage, Gatherers, either Men or 
Women, ſuch as have Skill enough to diſtinguiſh them; and 
beſides, if they had, it would be a Loſs of Tim. 
Thoſe Citizens who would have on their Eſtates . 
but Auvernat, ought to watch their Yignerons While they 
planting ; for they have the Trick of mixing the hard Samo- 
reau and Gots, and other bad Kinds. ON. p 
And when a Citizen would make good Wine, he ought 
to examine whether the Grapes be come to their full Ripe- 
neſs, and he is obliged to leave the bad Grapes that are not 
ripe, which the Yigneron, ſome Time after, does not fail to 
take for his own Drink, to meliorate it, or to make Wine 
or Rape: But to remedy this Inconvenience, a Citizen 
ought to look over his Vineyards ſome Days before, to ſee 
whether his Grapes are equally ripe, and to take Notice 
which are leſs than the others, and which are not ſo good, 
and he ſhould cut thoſe Fines down to the Surface of the 
Ground; and the following Year he ſhould give Order to his 
Vigneron to ſupply their Places by the Means of Layers or 


3 
A Vineyard may be planted after two Manners, either 
upon the even Ground or in open Rows. 

In planting upon the even Ground, when the Land has 
been levelled and marked out, they make a Hole with a 
Spade to put in the Plant; but it ought nevertheleſs to 
be ſuppoſed, that this Land has been prepared and well 
trenched, 

The Manner of planting a Vineyard in open Rows, is 
almoſt the only one in Uſe in the Orleamois, and is, with- 
out Contradiction, the beſt; in that it is certain, that in 
planting in this Manner, the Earth has been opened and re- 
moved even to the Bottom, which by this Means will become 
better furniſhed, and the Roots of the Vine will be capable of 
ſpreading themſelves. MLS. 2 

The beſt Time to plant Cuttings which have been bun- 
dled and buried in the Ground, is, when the Rind ſwells, 

which may be known by a Kind of Protüberance, which ri- 

ſes round about the Wound, and alſo by the Buds being juſt 
ready to open; and that the Cuttings may not dry too much, 
they ought to be kept for ſome Time in a Veſſel full of 

Water, and not to be taken from thence, but as they are 
planted ; for if the Heat ſhould ſhrivel thoſe that are plant- 
ed, they will not fo readily take Root, and many of them 
might die. 96 | 4 PLS: 

'For this Reaſon it is better to plant a Vineyard in a rainy, 
. moiſt Seaſon, or at leaſt cloudy, than when it is too hot, or 
there is a too drying Wind. | | 

The beſt Manner to lay down the Shoot of a Plant, is to 
put the End that is to be placed into the Ground on the 

Side of the Ridge, to the end that it may be able to ſtrike 
out Roots from all the Buds or Eyes on both Sides, and 
and that it may have Nouriſhment'from the whole Breadth 
of the Ridge, on which the Earth ought to have been re- 
moved. | wan 0 

Some Vignerons of the Citizens lay down the Shoots of 
the Plant, not according to the Breadth of the Ridge, as it 
ought to be, but the lengthwiſe of the Row, that is to ſay, 
all the Length of the Path; and I can't ſee the good Senſe 
of this Manner of Planting : I believe thoſe that do'it, do it 
more out of Malice than Ignorance. Alſo the Wound of 
the Cutting of the Plant ſhould be laid down ſide- wiſe to the 
Bottom of the Trench. When the Plant is laid down, and 
they would cover it, the large Clods of dry Earth ſhould' not 
be put immediately upon the Sets ; for the Heat will eaſily 
penetrate through the Vacuities that it finds there, and dry 
the Plant, and hinder it from taking Root : For this Reaſon 
great Care ſhould be taken to put the fineſt Earth, that has 
been moſt: ſtirred, and is moiſt, and to preſs it down well 
with the Foot, to the end that the Plant being preſſed on all 
Sides, and planted on a ſoft, moiſt Earth, it may ſtrike Root 
the more readily and ſurely; than if it takes the Air at any 
Place where the Earth does not touch all the Buds or Eyes 
where it forms Roots. ” 499509! 7 | 
here muſt alſo be one good Bud at the Superficies of 
the Earth, erage is that by which the Vine muſt put 
ſorth. rei 3 CAE oh 2 $553 $35.51) 

For in the greateſt Part of this Vineyard-plot, the Cu- 
ſtom is to plant a Vineyard no other Way but by Ridges; 
one Ridge is compoſed of two Rows, and when four of the 
are joined together; or only three of them, the Name of 


Tron, to make the Hole where they put the Cutti 
Plant, either a Spade or a large Kind of Pick-axe. 


| Rows, nevertheleſs there ought to 


Ridge changes into that of Pulli, as may be Ref at Oliver 
and St. Meſmin, and in the Places where the Vineyards are 
> "formed after this Manner. i | 

end that, every Kind being ſeparate, we may, in the Time 


There are alſo found ancient Pailbes of eight Rows, which 


gives Reaſon to believe, that ſometimes they planted upon 
the flat 
neither Paths nor Ridges, 


round in theſe Sorts of Lands, that is to ſay, had 


41, 


make uſe. of two different Utenſils of 


of the 
Work, provided the Fant 
is the moſt proper to make good Work, provided 

be wrought the whole Length and Breadth of the Ridge, 


They commonly 


and alſo the Depth that the Plant is laid, that is to ſay, as 


far as the Hollow of the Earth, | 

When they make uſe of the ſecond Utenſil, it is com- 
monly with a Deſign to make bad Work; for the lazy 
Vigntrons content themſelves in making a Hole to put the 
Cutting of the Plant in, without digging the reſt of the 


* 


Ground. | | 

But by this laſt Way of Planting, it often happens, that 
the young Roots of the Plants, finding nothing but a hard 
Earth, into which they are not able to penetrate, it is im- 
poſſible that they ſhould be able to extend themſelves as 
they would do, in a Land that has been expoſed to the Air, 
Froſts, c. by the good Digging that has been given it, 
when the Ridge has been dug with the Spade the whole 
Length. | | | 

This ill Manner of Planting with the Pick-axe, retards a 
Vineyard from four to five Yeats,” and oftentimes the great- 
eſt Part of it dies: But this ought not to be ſurpriſing, for 
this Land not having been turned topſy-turvy, nor expoſed 
to the Air and to the Rains, which furniſh the Salts neceſ- 
ſary to Vegetation, it is impoſſible it ſhould ſucceed, eſpeci- 
ally when it has not been often and plentifully dunged. 

Although the Ridges are ordinarily compoſed but of two 

be planted'a third about 
the Middle of each Ridge, according to the Proportion of 
the Planting ; and if one hes not Plants enough to finiſh 
intirely this third Row, the ſame Year that the Plantation 
is made, it may be done the Year following. 

It is very neceſlary to have this third Row, for it ſerves 
to fill thoſe Places where the Plants are wanting in the 
> fin radon ator obs 5 at? 
When one has a Defign to plant a Vineyard under great 

rees, or in Places more ſubje& than the others, to the 

roſts of the Spring, or to Blighting, &c. he muſt, in thoſe 
Lands proper for Auvernats, put the black Formente, becauſe 
they will better reſiſt the Accidents that often happen to a 
Vineyard, and will produce more Fruit; and when a little 
Wood is left, its Fruit will ripen as well as the Auvernat, of 
whatſoever kind it be.. 1 

It is true, the black Forment? has little of the good Qua- 
lity of the fine Wines, and for this Reaſon it ought to be 
planted apart, and not to mingle it with the Auvernat; for 
it is better to have Regard to the Quality than to the Quan- 

tity of the Wine. : . 

Among the White Vines one may plant the white Au- 
vernat of the Low Country; this Plant produces Wine ſuf- 
ficiently good, provided it be ſet in a Land agrecable to it, 

It will be proper for thoſe who have many Acres of Vine- 
yards to improve, to have one Part of young, and one Part 
old; becauſe if one Year prove contrary to the one, it may 
be favourable to the other; and then neither will the Vig- 
neren be ſo hurried in the Seafon of Pruning them, nor will 
the Maſter be ſo embarrafs'd when he gathers his Vintage; 
for if his Vines were all young or all old, he will be oblig'd 
to gather them both at the ſame Time, if they have been 
planted in a Place where the Soil is of the ſame Nature. 


| n n nt 
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To do this that the Plants may ſucteed;' it is not ſuffici- 
ent that the Plant be well chofeti, the Land well prepared 
van . Na be planted; and the moſt convenient T = 
taken for Planting it, but there are fill things to 
OO &4 : G Taq: S{20 [+ 1 $4 man), NC = 

In the lace, the Plant ought to be pruned eight or 
ten Days * it 14 forth, 1 e then the Buds 
being pretty large, it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the Good from 
the Bad; which ought always to be done in fuch manner, 
that one good one may be at the Superficies of the Ground; 
and when it is found that that which has been left doth not 
put forth in its Time, you muſt ſoftly with the Hand un- 
earth the Cutting unto the firſt good Bud, that it may be 
expos d to the Air, and may ot Bein ee more eaſily; for 
if the Bud be not cleared of the Earth, the Cutting my 
| (0121S $113 16 3%% 1 20 
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rot therein; and a great Failure will be avoided in uſing this 

Precaution, -  ' . Art (v1 d 4. ol; 
Secondly, To water the Plants, and that ſeveral times, 

when the Heat is, violent and continual, The firſt time 

when they are planted, and when the Ground appears dry; 


and the Seaſon diſpos'd to be windy ; the ſecond, eight Days 


after: in caſe that the Heat continues, one may give to each 
Plant three Pints of Water, and this ſhould be poured equal- 
ly upon every Part of the Plant. of te 
The fuſt Time the Plant is watered, it is to do it 
when it is not above half covered with Earth, to the Bud, 
that that Part which is loweſt may be freſh and moiſt, that 
it may take Root the more eaſily. 1 92830 
Theſe Plants ſhould not be watered with any but Rain- 
water, which is the moſt natural to all Plants; but if that 
is not to be had, that.of Ponds, Ditches, and Marſhes ſhould 
be uſed ; but if inſtead of this Water there be uſed that 
which runs into a Pit from a Dunghill, it will have a very 
good Effec, for that - _ furniſhed with Salts, and con- 
uently very proper for Vegetation. 
- It 'W Fe, ie wall be difficult to have enough of this for a 
large Extent of Ground, but it ſhould always be uſed where 
it can be had. ; | * 
The Excellence of this Water will ſoon appear, by the 
Strength with which the Plant that has been watered with it 
will put forth. Th i WR TEC 
The moſt proper Time to water, is in the Evening, to- 
wards- the ſetting of the Sun, and the Day following in the 
Morning, you may lay ſome Mulch upon the Ground: This 
will hinder the Earth from chapping, and the Heat from 
penetrating too far into the Earth, where the Plant has been 
planted; for it will have more Need of F reſhneſs and Hu- 
midity, than of Heat and Dryneſs, eſpecially ti] ſuch time 
as it has taken Root, which may be known by its budding 
out. "IT 80 
Some look upon this as an unneceſſary Precaution, as 


to the Watering the Plants; but yet I am of Opinion, 


that there ought to be a Diſtinction made between freſh, 
moiſt Lands, where Watering may not be neceſſary; but it 
muſt be uſed to thoſe which are dry and burning, eſpecially 
when the Planting is done in the Spring, and ſometimes ſo 
late, that the Drought ſurprizes the Plants before they have 
taken Root. It is true, Planting is ordinarily performed be- 
fore Winter, in ſuch Lands. 414288 ”= 
Thirdly, When the Plant begins to put forth, and the 
Heat is not too'violent, you ſhould give it ſome labouring, 
eſpecially ſoon after Rain. In order to give them this La- 
bour as it ſhould be, there muſt never be ſuffer'd among theſe 
Plants any Legumes; particularly Great Gourds, Peas, 
Beans, T*urnips, Leeks, and eſpecially Cabbages, which 
will infect and impoveriſh the beſt Lands in a little time. 


Of the Damage that Fruit-Trees do 10 Vines, 


If Trees lanted round about Vineyards don't fail to hurt 
them, as wi been before remarked, there is no doubt but 


that they will prejudice them much more, when they are 


d in them, + | : 

21 altho* ſome Advantage may be made of Fruit-Trees, 
nevertheleſs they ſhould never be planted in Vineyards, be- 
cauſe they never.do better than when they are alone, and 
well cultivated ; and for this Reaſon nothing but Vines 
ſhould be planted in them, - eſpecially not Peaches or wild 
Quince-Trees ; which ſhould rather ſerve for Hedges, than 
to make Profit of; for theſe Trees planted in a Vineyard, 
eat and dry the Earth as far as they reach, and the Grapes 
that are under them have always leſs Taſte, and ripen 
with more Difficulty than the other; becauſe theſe "Trees 
ſhade them, and hinder them from, enjoying the Heat of 
the Sun, and the beneficent Influences of the Heavens. 

And beſides, when the Seaſon of the Maturity of theſe 
Fruits approaches, and alſo oftentimes before that Time, 
the Vignerons, their Wives, their Children, Cc. fling at the 
Pear-Trees, Props which they pluck from the Vineyard, 
which cannot be done without breaking a great many Shoots, 
and the Props bruiſing, the Grapes, and ſpoiling the fallow 
Ground all round about theſe Trees, by trampling it. 

If a Perſon will have Trees in his Vineyard, he ſhould 
plant none but Winter Fruit, becauſe theſe are commonly 


not gather'd till after the Vintage, then there would be 


fewer Inconveniencies to be feared ; but yet it would be bet- 
ter to plant them any-where elſe than in the Vineyards. 


Walnut-Trees ought never to be planted in a Vineyard; 


for they are the moſt prejudicial of all. 125 
The Oſier alſo does great Injury to Vines, and eſpecially 

when it has a large Stock; becauſe being very large, the 

Roots muſt alſo neceſſarily be large, and extended in Pro- 


portion, which without doubt is prejudicial to Vines z fot 
thoſe which are near to theſe Stocks, have commonly ſlen- 


der, corrupted Wood, -and bear little Fruit, and that 
bad condition d. * 


Of the Gathering the Vintage, 


The Vintage of the Auvernats being the moſt precious of 
all thoſe which- we have to make in this Plot of Vineyards z 
in order to have good Wine, we ought to attend the Mas 
turity of the Grapes, ; | 3 

And as there are certain Soils, where the Grapes having 
been cut a little too green, are too much fermented in the 
Vat, and others, on the contrary, cut very ripe, are but 
little fermented, which keep the better; it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that thoſe who have thoſe Vineyards do carefully ap- 


ply 8 to be acquainted with the Quality of their 
round, a 

But one may ſay in the general, of all the good Au- 
vernats of this Country, that they ought to have always 
one Point of Green when they are gather'd, particularly 
when the Year has been hot, and the Lands where they 
grew have been fat, or very much dunged: For it is not 
ſufficient, when one would have good Wine, to cut the 
Grape in its Degree of Maturity, but he muſt take a fit 
Seaſon to do this in: as thus; one ought neither to begin 
nor continue to gather when it rains, though many are not 
very ſcrupulous as to this Point; for they ſay, the Wine 
will ſell never the worſe for it. 1 

I own that it may ſometimes happen ſo, but it ought to 
be allow'd me, that it has a bad Quality, One ought alſo 
to fee to it, that the Dew that falls often very plentifully in 
this Seaſon, be intirely diſſipated, and that there be no Dew 
either upon the Grapes or the Leaves of the Vines ; for it is 
found by Experience, that for the little Quantity of Water 
there is in this Sort of Wine, it loſes a great deal of its 

uality. N 

Therefore the Seaſon cannot be too fine for cutting the 
Auvernats, for this Reaſon ; in a great many Vineyard Plots 
in this Kingdom, as in Burgundy, and other Places, where 
the Wines have ſo great Reputation, they don't gather their 
Vintage, but during the fineſt Part of the Day; that is to 
ſay, the Gatherers begin their Work very late, and leave off 
ſome Hours before Sun-ſet, and the Wine is the better for 
it. ar | 
It is true, that ſometimes it is good to wait for the _— 
of the Rains ; but this ought to be ſome Weeks, or at lea 
many Days before the Vintage, and not in the. Time of 
Gathering. „ | 

As for Example:. When no Rain has fallen for a long 
Time, and the Grapes have been fo ſhrivell'd by the Heat, 
that there is ſcarce any thing but Grape Stones, and a tough, 
thick Skinz if one ſhould gather them then, they would 
yield but very little Wine, and alſo it might turn to a Tart- 
neſs, as it happened for the moſt part, to the Red Wines of 
the Year 1718, which were extraordinary hot and dry. 

So then we ought not to gather the Grapes ſo ſoon as the 
Rain that we have waited for is fallen, becauſe the Grapes 
ought to have Time to have the Advantage of-it, which 
may be known when the Berries grow large, and fall upon 
the Ground, | 

As to the other plants red or white, they may be gather'd 
with leſs Precaution ; but they muſt always have their Degree 
of Ripeneſs, according to the different Lands on which the 
Vineyards are planted, | 

When there are found among the Auvernats, Vines whoſe 
Grapes do not appear to be ſufficiently ripe, or of a different 
Kind from the reſt, theſe ought to be left, that they may 
grow riper ; and theſe muſt not be put but in the laſt Vat, 


or be mingled with the other Wine of a worſe Quality: 


This cannot but render it the better, as well as the Auver- 


nat, becauſe it will be finer ; for it will be the more worth 


in having a little the leſs, and not to be made with any thing 
but Auvernats, and alſo thoſe well- condition'd. 

Becauſe there are green Grapes that the Vintagers ought not 
to gather and mingle with the others; they ſhould be ex- 
preſly forbid to put into their Baſkets, either thoſe that are 
green or rotten, for the one would make the Wine eager, 
and the other give it a rotten Taſte; which two Faults are 
equally to be avoided, 


Of the Wines made in Orleans. 


For a long Time, at Paris and other Places, there have 
been 'thoſe who have endeavoured to decry the Wines of 
our Vineyard Plots, eſpecially the Red Wines, In the mean 
time it is obſervable, that thoſe who ſpeak of them with 
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the teſt Contempt, can't do without them, but procure 
— * they did — either to put off their weak 
Wines, without Colour, or that have ſome other Faults, 
and alſo to preſerve the fineſt, moſt delicate, and moſt cele- 
brated. 

For the Wines of B are no ſooner brought in, 
than they mix them with our Wines, to drink them, ſo long 
as they laſt 3 and there is this to be ſaid of our Wines, that 
there is not one fingle Wine-Merchant at Paris, who has 
not our Wines in his Vaults, not only for mixing with 
others, which are much meaner, but for ſelling without an 
Mixture: For tho? they have much Strength, yet, for all 
that, they do not fail to ſell them pure, as well for their Ta- 
bles as their Offices, to thoſe that have the Curioſity to 
drink a Wine that is good, natural, and without Sophiſti- 
cation, 

The Rapes which are yearly made, and the great - 
tity of Wines, both Red and White, which they are ſo ſo- 
licitous to purchaſe a long Time before they are made, in 
order to tranſport them from Paris into Flanders, Holland, 
and England, and as far as the American Iſlands, where 8 
drink good to the very laſt Drop, are, in my Opinion, ſuf- 
ficient Proofs, that our Wines are not ſo contemptible as 
they would repreſent them. | f 

or it muſt be own'd, that if they had not ſuch good 
Qualities, or if had any Fault, they would not come in 
Search of them ſo far, and would not take ſuch Care to fur- 
niſh themſelves with them in time, 

Some ſay, that our Wines being harſh, red, and too vio- 
lent, they are not ſo agreeable to be drunk, and that thoſe 
that drink them to any Exceſs, find themſelves incommod- 
ed, which never happens to them when they drink the ſame 
Quantity, or even a greater, of the Wines of Champaign 
and Burgundy, and many other Vineyard Plots of the King- 
dom. 

I anſwer, that theſe pretended Faults are the real Quali- 
ties of our Wines, and thoſe are what cauſe them to be 
ſought ſo much after, for this very Colour and Harſhneſs 
(provided that it be not too much fermented in the Vat) ; 
for this ſerves to give a Quality to other Wines that are weak, 
which would never be vended to any Advantage without 


being mixed with others. 


Beſides, if the Harſhneſs of them, which they ſometimes 
have, be their Fault, this is not always ſo, tis but acciden- 
tal, and may be prevented, by letting them remain leſs Time 
in the Vat. 

As for the Inconvenience that thoſe are ſenſible of, 
that drink too much of it, it is a very eaſy Thing for them 
to remedy that themſelves; they need only drink leſs of it, 
and then it would not incommode them. 

As for Example: Aqua uitæ is not drank in fo great a 
Quantity as Wine, nor a ſtrong Wine as a weak one; when 
the Wine is very ftrong, they „ to drink Water with it, 
or drink leſs of it, then it would nouriſh a Perſon, inſtead 
of wearing his Body, or ſtupifying his Spirits. Thus, when 
one is ſenſible of any bad Effects from our Wines, it is not 
from their Quality that they proceed, but from their Quan- 
tity, which People know not how to uſe rightly. | 
| 47 any of our Wines are undrinkable, this will not be al- 
ways, but only ſor a Time; becauſe, if theſe Wines which 
have ſo much Harſhneſs, Colour and Strength, are not good 
to drink at one Time, it is certain they will be good at ano- 
ther, according to the Degree that they have been ferment- 
ed in the Vat. | 

But this Fault is not in the Wine, ſince it needs nothing 
to be done to it, but to give it leſs of the Vat. It is alſo a 
great Advantage to our Vineyard Plots, that there they can 
make good Wine fit to drink as ſoon as it is made, and which 
alſo will hold good many Months, nay, many Years after : 
Thus, when ſometimes they ferment but a ſhort Time ſome 
of our Wines, and leave others there to force, this contri- 
butes, I confeſs, to render them very harſh ; but this Harſh- 
neſs, inſtead of taking away their Quality, only ſuſpends it, 


ſeeing that they become good after a certain Time. 


Such are the Wines of Gallinois, of Neuille a Bois, of A- 
cheres, &c. which do not become fit to drink till fifteen or 
eighteen Months after they have been made; yet they there 
make, off Hand, Wine that may be drank a Month or two 
after it has been tunned ; but then this Wine is not drank 
in its Perfection: For the beſt of the Wines of theſe Places 
are ſuch as have been fermented in the Vat : In all Likeli- 
hood, the Lands where theſe Vineyards are planted require 


it. That which I call fermenting in the Vat, is the let- 


ting them ſtand eight or ten Days therein, and ſometimes 
more, but they muſt have as much Time as is neceſſary, to 
the end that their Harſhneſs may go off. 


x 


_ — 
It is true, we don't always buy Wine with Intent to keep 
it long; but it is as true, that ſometimes we would have 


what will keep a long Time. The having much of the Vat 


then does not take away the Quality from theſe 

Wines, ſince it only ſuſpends itz as I aid before, 2 
Whatſoever ill- founded Prejudice may be taken up againſt 
the Wines of our Vineyard Plots, it muſt nevertheleſs be al- 
low'd, that we have the Advantage over the greateſt Part of 
other Wines; that we are able to make them ſuch as we 
would have, and ſuch as are demanded ; that is to ſay, a de- 
licate Wine fit for preſent drinking, red without being harſh, 
a little hard, and ſometimes a great deal, and yet without 
— its Quality; and thus we are able to make a Wine 
equally good to drink thro* the whole Courſe of the Year, 
and alſo for many Years after, | | 

But on the contrary, is it not a great Fault in certain 
Wines, in that they cannot be kept good for the Space of 
one Year? For one of theſe Tuns is ſpoiled before it is half 
empty; alſo the ſame Accident happens to it, when being 
full, the Heats * it before they have put it into the 
Vault, for theſe Wines don't ſpoil but when they are de- 
licate, weak, and when they have been ſcarcely tunned ; 
and if — ſhould be tunned any more, they would become 
9 and entirely loſe that little Quality they have in the 

at, 

There are in this Kingdom many Vineyard Plots, the 
Vines of which have this — uality 4 and yet theſe 2 the 
Wines that are ſo much boaſted of, which will not keep the 
Vear without ſpoiling, if they were not preſerved by oum, 
* _ _ — the Quality than they. 

ti e who put ſo great a Slight upon our Win 
ſhould ſay we do not know — to minke than, they — 
reaſon more . they do, when they would have us to 
believe that our Wines are not good; ſor they ought to allow 
that they are ou in themſelves ; and we ſhall agree, that if 
there is any Fault in them, it is by Accident, ſince it only 
proceeds from the Manner of making it. 

Then it muſt be ſaid, that the Wines of Orleans are good, 
but that they make them ill: And then there is nothing more 
wanting, but to avoid the Faults in the Manner of making, 
and that is what I am going to treat of. 

We have in this Plot of Vineyards ſo many different Sorts 
of Soils and Plants, that it would not be eaſy to give a Di- 
rection for the Manner of making the Wines from each of 
them: I can only ſay in the general, that in order to make 
good Wine, the Soil ought to be proper for the Vines, well 
expoſed to the Sun, on a gentle Declenſion from the North 
to the South, rather dry than moiſt, that the Plants ſet there 
be of a good Kind and well choſen ; that the Vineyard be 
rather old than young; never dunged, or but very little, but 
rather earthed, and always well wrought, and in the proper 
Times to work them; and that the Grapes have a cer- 
tain Degree of Ripeneſs before they be cut ; and that they 
be tunned after they have been trodden, when one would 
w_ Wine that ſhould have a Colour, and not for preſent 

inking. 

It is certain, that when all theſe Things concur, it will 
be eaſy to make good Wine : But there are yet other Things 
to be obſerved, of which I ſhall ſpeak in the following Part 
of this Article, 

They make in this Plot of Vineyards, as well as in many 
others, both red Wine and white. I ſhall ſpeak firſt of 
the red, and afterwards of the white, af which there are 
a few Things to be ſaid. 

The beſt and moſt precious Wines of all that are made in 
this Plot of Vineyards, is the Auvernat. Of this there are 
ſix Species, viz. the Auvernat Teint, the Black, the Red, 
the Grey, and two Kinds of White ; which are the M bite 
Auvernat of Solers, ang that of the Low Country. 

The Auvernat Teint is the reddeſt, and as it has alſo the 
Quality, it gives the Colour and the Body to the other Au- 
vernats, and prevents them from growing ropy ; and when 
it is mingled with the red only, they ought to let it remain 
in the Vata little while, eſpecially in thoſe Years that there 
is Reaſon to believe the Wine will take as much Colour as 
they would it ſhould have, or where it grows on a Soil where 
the Wine has always been accuſtom'd᷑ to have Colour enough 

by being tunned but a little. | 
Some pretend, that one Quart, or thereabouts, of the 
Wine [de Teint] of the Tincture, or of [gros Noire] the large 
black, to a Vat of fifteen Puncheons of red Auvernat, will 
have a good Effect. | | 
| IT own that it will give it a fine Colour, without render- 
ing it harſh, provided it be not tunned too long ; but as this 
Teint, or this gros Noire, have no Quality but that of giving 
it the Colour, | ans of the Opinion thee the Gnurnay Tere, 
| 15 W 
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which is very red, ſubſtantial and vinous, produces a better 
Effect: But it requires only to put more of that of the Teint 
than of the gros Noire, becauſe the Auvernat colours a great 
deal leſs than thoſe two Kinds of Grapes, 

The riper both the one and the other are, the more Wine 
they yield, and the more Colour they have; and for this 
Reaſon they ought never to be gathered but when they are 
in their perfect Maturity. 

The Auvernat Teint ought not to be planted indifferently 
in all Sorts of Lands, becauſe it will not do well in all; and 
for this Reaſon, thoſe who would have them, ought at firſt 
to plant but a few, to ſee if they will ſucceed in their Lands : 
Alſo Care muſt be taken not to mingle them with others in 
planting, that one may the better know what 1 we 
ſhould put into every Vat, which will be difficult to do, if 
they were planted confuſedly with other Auvernats, or red 
Plants, to make thence mix'd Wine. 

Although the Auvernat Teint is a very good Grape of 
itſelf, yet it muſt be owned, that if too much of it be 
put into the red Auvernat, it will alter the Quality of it; 
for the laſt Wine is never better than when it is made with- 
out any Mixture of other Grapes ; and it has ordinarily as 
much Colour and Strength as it ſhould have, not only to 
maintain itſelf by itſelf, but alſo to put off other Wines of a 
leſs Quality. | | 

But then I ſuppoſe, that this red Auvernat grew upon good 
Lands; for there are ſome which of themſelves do not give 
enough to the Wines that they produce: In this Caſe it is 
good to plant the Auvernat Teint. 

It is true, that this Wine being mixed, will not be ſo fine, 
as if it were only the pure red Auvernat ; but then again, 
it will maintain itſelf better : And when one would make an 
Auvernat, which has a ſtrong Tartneſs, and a good Flavour, 
without having any Colour, you muſt put to the red Auver- 
nat about the ſeventh Part of the Meher, or of good white 
Auvernat, ſuch as now grows in the Vineyards of Blois: But 
that one may be able to make this Mixture, it is neceſſary 
that this Meher, or white Auvernat, be ripe at the ſame Time 
as the red Auvernat. 

A Wine made after this Manner, is ſo excellent, and 
ſo diſguiſed, that it is made to paſs for pure Burgundy Wine, 
and is fold at Paris and other Places as ſuch in wickered 
Bottles: The beſt Wine-conners are there deceived every 


Day. : 

The Auvernat, without Diſtinction, is red; they alſo 
name it from its Skin, which is brown, becauſe its Colour is 
not of ſo deep a red as that of the Auvernat Teint, and be- 
cauſe it is deeper than the Grey Auvernat, which is almoſt 
quite white, and that too when it has been tunned very 
much, This Kind of red Auvernats is the moſt common 
among the black Auvernats, and one of the beſt Wines that 
grows in this Plot of Vineyards, 

The [ Auvernat Noir] Black Auvernat is very uncommon 
in this try, and known by few Perſons ; its Berry is 
rounder than & other Auvernats ; its Skin is as black or fas. 
and that is the only Thing that it is known by: There is 
alſo another Species of it, which ſome Vignerons call the Au- 
vernats of Touas ; it differs nothing from the red, but in that 
its Wood is very big, as well as its Fruit, The Grape is 
long and well filled ; and it were to be wiſh'd, that this 
Kind was not ſo ſcarce in this Country, for it is the fineſt, 
and one of the beſt that we have. 

The Grey Auvernat is neither white, nor black, nor red, 
but of a grey or pearly Colour when at the greateſt Maturity. 
But ſome have made this Obſervation, that in certain Lands 
this Colour becomes black in about twelve or fifteen Years 
after the planting of theſe Vines; but nevertheleſs without 
loſing their Quality, The Change of the Colour does not 
come univerſally, I have ſeen Vineyards very old, that did 
produce the Auvernat of this Quality. 

This Grape having a very good Taſte, makes alſo an ex- 
cellent Wine, and, I am of Opinion, the beſt of all the 
Auvernats ; but it is good to give it a little of the green, eſ- 
— when it grows in very good Lands, becauſe this 
ine having a very good Body, its Greenneſs falls by little 
and little, which at the ſame time augments its Strength; 
and it is the green that they give it that ſuſtains it, and hin- 
ders it from growing ropy 3 for theſe Wines that are not 
tunned, or that are * a little fermented, are very ſubject 
to be ropy, at leaſt if the Vines do not grow in flinty Lands; 
nevertheleſs they are ſometimes ſubject to be ſo in ſuch Lands, 
but indeed not ſo much as the others. 

When this Grey Auvernat has been made off-hand, or 
when it has been tunned but a very little while, and it is 
-once gone from this Vineyard Plot, and is denominated by 
3 borrow'd Name, it is an eaſy Matter to make it paſs fer 
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ſuch a Wine as is deſired, whether it be ſold as it is, or whe- 

ther it be mingled with others of a higher Colour, But this 

Mixture muſt be made in ſuch Manner, that the Quantity of 

— To Auvernat be not abſorb'd by the Red that is mix'd 
ith it. | 

It is not proper to let the Place be known, whete a Wine 
made after this Manner, is gathered; for if it were known 

roduced i 
would need nothing more to make it loſe Al its Meri in the 
Opinions of thoſe who ſuffer themſelves fo eaſily to be preju- 
diced againſt our Wines. When this Wine is made with- 
out any Mixture, then one perceives all the good Quality z 
and when it is cut with the Auvernat Teint, it is indeed leſs 
fine, but it keeps the longer, and is not ſo ſubject to grow 
ropy. And when the Red Auvernat is mingled with theſe 
two other Species of Auvernat, this makes one of the beſk 
Wines that can be drank, and it will keep without Harſh- 
neſs, becauſe this Grey Auvernat has a Fund of Delicacy 
which allays the Harſhneſs of the Auvernat Teint, and this 
by its Firmneſs ſuſtains the other, and makes it keep the 
onger. 

Many Vięnerons do not know at all, and others feign that 
they do not know, the true Grey Auvernat ; and the one 
from Malice, and the other thro* Ignorance, confound it 
witha certain Plant, which they call Grey, or the Miller's 
Wife z but this is a black Fermente, or Bourguignon, which 
is nothing of an Auvernat, | 

This Plant is one of the leaſt that is in this Vineyard Plot, 
yet many plant it, becauſe it produces a great deal of Wine, 
and becauſe it reſiſts the F wa 5 of the Spring-time, and the 
other Accidents that happen to Vineyards, better than other 
Auvernats, And this is the Reaſon, one may ſay, that this 
Plant is a true Drudge ; and it is without doubt for this 
Reaſon, that thoſe who have it, always gather more Wine 
than others who have it not ; but as the Quality of the Wine 
isnot in this great Quantity, it is ſeldom that this Wine 


comes too good; for five or fix Months after it has been 


made, it grows flat, tart, without Colour, and alſo is ſpoil- 
ed, by reaſon it is not put into a good Vault before the firſk 
Heats of the Spring of the Year, becauſe oftentimes the 
firſt Clap of Thunder turns it. Nevertheleſs the Merchants 
furniſh themſelves with this Wine, becauſe it is cheaper, 
and has a certain Headineſs, which the Auvernat has not, 
unleſs it be two or three Months after it has been made. 

In planting this wretched Plant we have found out the Se- 
cret of ſpoiling the beſt Places of this Vineyard Plot. As for 
Example : About forty or fifty Years ago, the Wines of 
Paroiſſe and Bou were very much in Requeſt ; but ſince that 
Time almoſt all the Vineyards in this Territory have paſſed 
out of the Hands of the Citizens, and fallen into thoſe of 
the Vignerons, who commonly do not regard any thing ſo 
much as the Quantity, and therefore have indiſcreetly plant- 
ed ſo many Vines of this black Formente, that now the 
Wines of this Place are much neglected, and ſought for elſe- 
where. 

But nevertheleſs we are not to believe that our Soil has 
changed its Nature, as ſome Perſons falſly imagine: without 
doubt it is ſtill the ſame; and to render this that I ſay the 


more certain, if we taſte the Wines of thoſe who have no- 


—_— the pure Auvernat in their Vineyards, I am ſure 
we ſhall find them as good as the beſt Auvernats of this Vine- 


yard Plot. 


If the greateſt Part of the Wines of this Place are not ſo 
ood as they ought to be, it ſhould not be attributed to the 
round, which cannot change, but to the bad Plants that 
have been planted there: and it is to be fear'd, that in Pra- 
ceſs of Time the ſame Inconvenience may happen to other 


Places, whoſe Wines have at this Time a great Reputation, 


becauſe they have effectually a good Quality; and they will 
keep it, as long as the Citizens ſhall not have the Itch of 
planting the wretched black Formente, 

It may be ſaid, that 2 Commiſſioners and Wine- 
Merchants have given Occaſion to thoſe who deſtroy or re- 
new their Vineyards, to plant there the black Formente, be- 
cauſe they would not always atknowledge the different Qua- 
lity of Wines by the Difference of the Price. 

This, I ſay, has been the Reaſon that determined the 
Citizens, as well as the Vigneront, to regard the Quantity 
more than the Quality of the Wines. But they are much o 
be blam'd for this, becauſe they thereby depreciate their E- 
ſtates ; for they muſt needs know, that in thoſe Years when 
there is abundance of Wines, as frequently is the Caſe, a 
Search is always made after thoſe that are beſt ; and fo the 
Wines which are found to have the Quality are ſold, and 
thoſe that have it not are left in their Hands, | 
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Of making Wine in Orleans. 


The Grapes being cut and carried from the Vineyard to 
the Preſs, bo trend them either in a Scuttle, .which they 
lace there, or in a Vat when the gathering of the Vintage 
is finiſhed ; or, in fine, they caſt them into a Trough of a 
Wine-Preſs to be bruiſed. Alſo ſometimes they carry them 
directly to the Preſs; but this is when they would make 
Wine fit for preſent drinking, and that it is not fermented 
in the Vat at all. 'F ; : 
Thoſe who make uſe of a Scuttle to bruiſe their Grapes, 


can't poſſibly tread the Grapes well, or at leaſt they will be 


a long Time in doing it, and have a great deal more Trou- 
ble, fo that they 2 obliged to raiſe up with all their 
Strength, the Puncheons that they tread, to caſt them into 
the Vat with the Marc, in order to work it all together. 
The Manner of bruiſing the Grapes in the Vat when it is 
fill'd, is much worſe than the firſt; in that notwithſtanding 


all the Precaution that can be taken, and whatever Time is 


allow'd to endeavour to do this Work well, it- is abſolutely 
impoſſible it ſhould ſucceed well; for when the Wine has 
been tunned as much as it ought, and they have put it on the 
Prefs with its Marc, there will be a Part of the Grapes that 
have not been half bruiſed, and this cauſes the Marc to 

ield leſs Wine, and there is not all the Colour that it might 
— and therefore the Grapes ought never to be bruiſed 
this Way when it can be done otherwiſe. 

Hut if this is a Loſs to the Citizens, not to draw from the 
Marc all the Wine which it ought to yield, if all the Grapes 
had been well bruiſed ; yet it affords an Advantage to the 
Vigneron, in that his Drink will be ſo much the better. 

As there is an Inconvenience in treading the Grapes, 
either in a Scuttle or a Vat, as I ſhall make appear, .it will 
be better to make uſe of a Trough for a Wine-Preſs ; this 
is, without Contradiction, the beſt way to bruiſe. the 
Grapes, = 

And beſides, a Wine-Preſs Trough will ſerve for four 
Panners, when the other will not ſerve for two, if they 
make uſe of a Scuttle ; for according to the Meaſure that 
the Grapes are bruiſed in the Wine-Preſs Trough, the Wine 
falling into the Vat does not riſe above the Grape, by which 
it may be more eaſily known whether, the Grapes have been 
well or ill trod before the Marc is turned into the Vat; or it 
is a great deal more eaſy to puſh it with the Foot, when the 
Trap Door of this Trough is lifted up, than to lift it up 
thence with bodily Strength, as they are obliged to do, when 
they tread in a Scuttle, FS 3 

This Trough ought to be ſet in a kind of Litter, and 
placed upon or over the Vat; but when the Covering of the 
Structure where the Preſs is, is low, it muſt be placed over 
the Middle of the Preſs without a Litter; then there will be 
a little more Trouble, becauſe it muſt be emptied into the 
Vat with a Bucket or Scuttle; but this is no great Matter, 
there are Hands enough to do this Work. 


The Grapes having been trodden, as before, the Marc 


may be thrown into the Vat, either with the Grape and 
Skins, or ſeparated the one from the other: This depends 
on the Manner after which one would make the Wine. 
When the Grape is tunn'd with the Skins and the Wine, 
it may produce two different Effects, the one of which will 
be good, and the other bad. 12 | 
hen it has been tunn'd a conſiderable Time the Wine 


is leſs green, leſs ſubje to be ropy, and better for keeping, 


than if it were done off-hand, or fit for preſent drinking. 
But if the Grape be tunn'd too much, it takes from it 


much of its Quality, becauſe it leaves a Harſhneſs, which 


renders it not fit for drinking for above a Year in certain 
Lands, and in others it never loſes the Taſte of the Grape- 
Stone ; and when with this Exceſs of the Vat it has a Co- 
lour as red as Ox Blood, it is a Wine which they call Groffier 
or Matin; and it is commonly faid it is better to keep than 
to drink, 653 | 
When a Wine has this Fault, one cannot render it 
12 but by mingling it with good dry new White- 
Wine. | 

Then it is this Exceſs of the Vat that renders our Wines 
hard, and makes them diſ-efteemed without any Diſtinction, 
altho* all our Wines are not made after this Manner. But 
it is an eaſy Matter to avoid this Fault, which renders our 
Wines contemptible. | 1. “ 

There are thoſe who tun the Grape-Stone with the Skin, 
and would give to their Wine only that Degree of the Vat, 
which it ought to have, not to be ſtrong, do draw it out from 
time to time by a Pipe, or by ſome little Hole which they 
make in the Vat; but this I do not approve of, for Reaſons 
to be given in the following Article. 


= _ - 2 R — — 
Others make uſe of a Vine- prop, or ſome other Piece of 
Wood, which they thruſt into the Vat, from whence: t 
draw it out quick, and let it drop into a Glaſs, where they 
examine if it have Colour enough, and if it makes a Circle 
of Scum, and boils and bubbles, which they call faire Ia 
roiie : Others watch till the Marc is riſen to ſuch an Height 
and make a Judgment by that. ; e 9h j 
As for my ſelf, I am of the Opinion, that it would be a 
ſurer Way to thruſt one's Hand a pretty Way into the Va 
(which I ſuppoſe to be rais'd and to have been work'd) to 
take from thence a handful of the Mark, and. to put it to 
one's Noſe, as the Dyers do, to judge of the Diſpoſition of 
their Vats; then one may know if the Wine be made, and 
if it. has Colour enough. 1288 
When it ſmells ſweet, you ſhould let it work a little longs 
er in the Vat until it has loſt that Smell, and has a ſtrong 
Scent that affects the Noſe: then it ought to be taken; for 
one Quartet of an Hour at moſt is ſufficient to force it. 
A Wine taken in its. proper Degree of the Vat will never 
taſte of the Grape-ſtone, it will be always fit to drink, and 
alſo will keep good for many Years, ˙ 1 | 
I agree alſo, that the Wine that has been tunned too 
much, becomes tart and harſh, and that that is what takes a- 
way its Quality; and as it is the Grape-ſtone and not the 
Skin that cauſes this Tartneſs and Harſhneſs, the Means to 
—— this Inconvenience, is in being very careful as to the 
Fre of the Vat that is given to the Wine. 
But as one may often be deceiv'd in giving it too much or 
too little of the Vat, I think the ſureſt Way would be, to 
ſtone the' Grapes when they are trampled, before they are 
put into the Vat. 5 | 
This Work would not be ſo much Trouble as it may be 
imagined, for one Stoner would ſuffice to employ one Tread- 
er, let him tread as faſt as he can. | 
When the Grapes are bruiſed in a Wine-preſs Trough, ſe- 
veral may employ themſelves in ſtoning : One Method of 
doing it is, to put them into a Basket plated, c. about fix 
Feet long, four Feet broad, and ten or twelve Inches high: 
And that this may not be any Incumbrance, it may beplac'd 
about the Middle of the Preſs, and have two Men to fift and 
ſeparate the Skins from the Grape-ſtones. | 
I find that a Cribble is much more convenient, for it 
takes up leſs Room, and there needs but one Man to work 
above, and the Work will be as eaſily or more eaſily done, 
I have ſeen many of theſe Cribbles; but that which I am 
going to deſcribe, appears to me to be the moſt commodi- 
— 8 


us. 

The Cribble for ſtoning the Grapes ought to be made with 
Braſs-wire, becauſe that is more pliant, and does not ruſt ſo 
much, and laſts longer than Iron- wire. The Holes ought 
to be an Inch in Breadth, almoſt of an octagonal Figure; 
it is work ' d upon two Hoops join'd together, the one upon 
the other: and when it is finiſh'd, it is to be cover'd with a 
third Hoop or Band, that is about four Inches high. 

As the Marc is in falling, and the Wine being preſſed 
out, and that it is caſt in the Height of the Cribble, they 
put under it, to ſuſtain it, a Band of Wood or little Hoop 
two or three Fingers high, which goes round at the Bottom 
of the Cribble, and beſides this, four Iron Bars of the Thick- 
neſs of a little Finger, becauſe if they were broad, the Skins 
of the Grapes would reſt there, which would hinder the 
other from paſſing. vue 

It is proper to put theſe-Iron Bars-in ſuch a manner, that 
two of the four may ſuſtain the other two, and that they 
be all of the ſame Length, | 

The Ends ought to croſs the two Hoops, and to cover the 
third, and they muſt be join'd to many Places of the Trellis 
with a Braſs Wire, which may be double or treble. 

The Wood of the Hoop ought to be notch'd in two Places 
over againſt one another, and about an Inch in-Depth, and 
three in Breadth, according to that of the Staves upon which 
it is'to be plac'd ; and theſe Staves ſhould be plac'd upen a 
. reſting upon the Vat, above which they tread the 

rapes. | | 

It is alſo proper that theſe Notches be plated with Iron, 
and that they have two Handles or Graſps of Iron pretty 
thick and round, to prevent the hurting the Hands of him 
that manages the Cribble, becauſe it is weighty, and there is 
Occaſion to remove it from Place to Place: : 
This Cribble may be about a Foot in Height, eight or 
nine in Circumference, and an Inch in Thickneſs at the Top, 
and ſomething more at the Bottom, becauſe of a Band of 
Wood that is 'plac'd round about to ſuſtain the Trellis, as 
I have ſaid before. | | ol | 

The Treader having bruiſed the Grapes, inſtead of puſh- 
ing the Mak in the Vat with bis Foot, as is done when rr 

wou 
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would tun the Grapes with the Skin, it is taken either with 
a Bowl or @ Pail, or with the Hand, and put into the Crib- 
ble; then the Stoner ſeparates the Marc, as well as he can, 
the Skin from the Stone, and caſts the latter into a Veſſel 
that ſtands near him: and hen that is fil'd with the Grapes, 
they carry it to the Middle of the Preſs in a Pail, or in a 
Basket, and from time to time empty into the Vat (to which 
the Stoner is very near) the Skins and the Wine which are in 
the-Veflel above, which has been ſtoned. wh . 
The Buſineſs of the Vintage-Gatherers being finiſhed, 
they put the Mare and all the Stones that are upon the Mid- 
dle, and they lower the Plank to draw from thence the Wine 
that is found there, _ 79 n 

Some give it another Bruiſing, but I believe very unprofit- 
ably ; for that can't get out much Wine; and alſo that 
which they get from theſe Stones has nothing but a Harſhneſs, 
but -nevettheleſs' one may, becauſe there is a little of it, 
mingle it with the other, that is in the Vat. | 
One Marcof-Grapes, which one may reckon ten Poingons, 
may yield about fifty Pints of Wine or thereabouts. This 
depends upon the Size of the Grapes, and the Heat which 
has been during the Time of the Vintage-gathering. 

The Wine being boil'd with its Skin, it will be neceſſary 
to obſerve, from time to time; if it have Colour enough ; 
and if it be ſufficiently made, to be taken off: and when 
it is found that it is not yet red enough, the Marc muſt be 
thruſt down 'in the Vat in order to give it the Colour, and 
never to be forc'd: You may alſo cover the Vat with a 
coarſe -Linen Cloth double, and put the Board of the Preſs 
upon that, in caſe one is apprehenſive that it will loſe a Part 
of its Strength. OT + 


It is-not the ſame, when the Stone is left to tun with the 


Wine, [becauſe it can eaſily force; whereas this Inconveni- 
ence never happens when the Grapes have been ſton'd: For 
this Reaſon it ought always to be done; one is ſure to have 
Wine well made, and ſuch as may be kept many Years 
without ſpoiling, according to the time that it has been left 
to ferment; | 

And if-all out Red Wines were made in this manner, we 
ſhould not have occaſion to ſay, as it hath been ſaid for a 
long time, that our Wines are harſh and coarſe ; for it muſt 
be agreed, that it is nothing but the Stone that gives it this 
bad Quality, which is, however, accidental, ſince I have 
offered a Method to remedy it, which may eaſily be put in 
Practice. | n 

Many Citizens complain, that the Merchants won't glve 
a greater Price for the Wine whoſe Grapes have been ſton'd, 
than for that which has not; but, in' the mean time, it is 
better: It does indeed. coſt ſomething more in making it 
after this manner, in that it takes up more Time in preſ- 


1 * this Account many Citizens have diſcontinued the 
ſtoning their Grapes ; but I do not approve of that: we 
ought to ſpare nothing to make good Wine; and I am per- 
ſuaded that there will always be found Merchants reaſonable 
enough not only to make a Diſtinction between a Wine, the 
Grapes of which have been ſtoned, and that which has not, 
not only by their Taſte, but in the Price too. 

As the Grapes that are fermented without their Stones, 
are ſubject grow ropy, it is good to prevent this Incon- 
venience in gathering them before they come to their full 
Maturity, and to give them but little Fermentation; it can 
then never be too thick, becauſe the Grape-ſtone not being 
there, it is impoſſible it ſhould force it. 

During the Time that the Wine is working in the 
Vat, one may pierce the Casks, and put into each of 
them about a Pint of Water; it ſhould be boiling hot, or 
at leaſt very hot: This will purify the Veſſels, and render 
them more tight, 2 a 

The Hole of the Bung being well ſtopped aſſoon as 
the Hot Water has been put in, it ſhould be ſhaken 
* turn'd on all Sides, to be able to ſee if it has Vent in any 

lace. 5 | ae * 

Some pretend that this hot Water will take away the 
Taſte of the Casks; but I very much doubt of this. : 

In order to make this Experiment, it is requiſite that one 
be firſt ſure that the Cask has any bad Taſte, | | 

When the Casks have, been ſeaſon'd and drain'd as dry as 
may be, they muſt be plac'd upon the Stilliers, and there 
ſet firm with Stones or ſome other Thing, to hinder them 
from rolling while they are filling ; 

The Basket that is hung up by Means of a Prop to receive- 
and hold. the and Skins which fall from the Middle 
of tlie Preſs into the Wooden Pipe, ought to be well clos'd 
up to hinder the Stones from going into the Casks when they 
are fill Secauſe when the Wine boils, it caſts out the 
eum, the Lee, the Skins and the Stones, in order to purify 


it ſelf, and ſometimes a N of theſe is ſufficient 
to ſtop intirely the Holes of the Cask. 7 
_ But to prevent this Accident, one may nail, at the ſmall 
Hole at which the Wine runs down, a ſmall Lattice of 
Braſs Wire, of which the Holes muſt be very fine: then 
there would but a few of the Skins paſs, and no Stones, and 
the Basket, which is very troubleſome when one would 
empty the Pipe, would be uſeleſs. 1% 

_ n 


ie may yet; for the greater Security, have Anecher 


Grate, and faſten it with Nails above the Socket on the In⸗ 
fide of the Funnel ; but this Grate muſt be rais'd three of 
four Fingers, to the End that the Skins may not hindet the 
Wine from paſſing. Ly i ho WD EE 
Before the Marc is begun to be put upon the Middle of 
the Preſs, I ſuppoſe the Prefs to be in ſuch Condition that 
nothing is wanting of all the Utenſils that are neceſſary ; 
for it would be an Imprudence to have at this very Mo- 
_ any wanting that is neceſſaty for the making of 2 
arc. | 

It is true, one may borrow of a Neighbour what one may 
want, but it may ſo happen that they may be uſing the 
Things at the ſame time, and that would be a great Diap- 
pointment. 2 1 

The Screw being the moſt brittle and moſt neteſſary Part 

belonging to a Preſs, a Maſter ought always to have one in 
reſerve, ready to be put in, in Caſe of Need. 
In like manner, the Feet of the Beams ſhould be examin- 
ed ſome time before the Vintage, that they be not rotten; 
for that is the Place they commonly fail in; and when this 
happens, it is not ſo eaſy to remedy it as it is to remedy a 
broken Screw. 8 

In order to make the Beams of a Preſs laſt a long time, 
when they are good of themſelves, it ought to be ſo con- 
trived that they may always have the Air under the Middle 
of the Preſs, eſpecially at the End of theſe Pieces there 
ought not to be either any Marc or Earth, and therefore it 
ſhould be hindred from falling there. | 

Some make a ſmall Piece of Brick-work round each of 

theſe Beams, and that is the beſt Precaution that can be ta- 
ken to make them laſt a long time. as 
' After the Prefs has been put in Order, and that the Wine 
has had its Degree or Time in the Vat, that it ought to 
have, or they can give it, it muſt be put upon the Middle of 
the Preſs. 
Wben it is at a great Diſtance from the Vat, they make 
uſe of a Scuttle or Basket, or if it be near, of à Pail: 
which wag Fwy drain upon a Board which bears at one End 
upon the Vat, where it is faſtened with a Nail or other 
Thing, and the other upon the Middle of the Preſs: This 
Board ſhould be bordered on both Sides with Ledges, ftrait 
and well joined, and about an Inch in Height, to hinder 
what drains out of the Basket from running on the 
Ground. 8 * 

A Piece of Wood, with a Hollow or Channel about an 
Inch deep, would be much better than this Board with 
Ledges, for they can't be with Eaſe fo cloſely joined, but 
that the Wine will find ſome Chinks to run out at, which 
will not be in this Wood thus hollowed. 

Some, in order to empty their Vats the more eaſily, put 
in a Pipe, through which they draw the Wine clear through 
à little A tab made for this Purpoſe ; out of which 
they take the Wine in a Pail or Pannier, to empty it into 
the Casks, _ 

For this Purpoſe the Vat muſt be ſet high on a Stilling 
or Gauntry, and the Earth hollow'd at the Place where 
the Pipe is plac'd. F 

Before the Wine is drawn off clear, you muſt always be- 
gin to take off the Cover of the Vat, in order to prevent 
the Wine from forcing: and this muſt be done in fuch a 
manner, that he who empties has not the Trouble of lifting 
it up ſo high to put it in the Scuttle or the Meaſure. 


I own, that this Manner of emptying a Vat is vety com- 
modious ; I ſhall, in the following Article, ſpeak of the In- 


conveniency that may happen thence. So 

The Mare being placed on the Middle of the Preſs, 
they cover it with a Board, with Bolſters, Cuſhions and 
Bags 'or: Pillows : There 'muſt be two Rows of theſe 


laſt, and ſometimes three, when the Marc is thin, be- 


cauſe by how much leſs the Screw appears, by ſo much 
leſs it 6 tn danger of breaking ; and as the Marc ſhall be 
thick, according as they have ordered it, there muſt be 
ſome Rows of the Bags retrenched ; for it is ſufficient that 
there is a certain Diftance between the Wheel and the 
Screw, which would not be fo if the Marc were very thick, 
or there were many Sacks. | | 3 
There is no need to put the Ring of the Rope into the 
Hook before the Wheel has been lower'd on the Bags, and 
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that. you have examin'd if all is made even, and that none 
of the are reno , an tel 2 | 1 
Before you begin to lower the Wheel 4 the Bags, the 
rew ought to be well greas'd above the Nut of it, and al - 
below, when it touches the Bags. i au VV. 36.4 
They alſo greaſe that Part of the Screw that was within 
he Nut-ſcrew, before they have brought it down. to the 
Point where it ought to be; for the firſt Operation after 
the Plank of the Axle>tree has been let down, and before 
the looſening, the Screw muſt be foap'd on the Places where 


it has had none. EO | —_— 
| without Oil, is the beſt for greaſing the 
is mingled with the Soap, that draws the 


White dry Soaps 
Screw : When Oi 
and it occaſions a Gum or 
hard when they preſs the 


Rats, who gnaw the Screw, 
thick Subſtance, which makes it go 


The Trendle ought alſo to be plac'd at a reaſonable Di- 
ance from the Middle of the Preſs upon the Nave of the 
heel; and being well rubb'd with Hog's Lard, the 
Trendle will turn the. better: Others make uſe of an Iron 
Crow, which at leaſt produces as good an Effect as the 


ave. F 1 3b 

When the Staves or Rammers are rather long than ſhort, 
and that the Trendle is pierc'd with an Height agreeable to 
a Man of a middle Stature, they will have the more Force 
to preſs the Mare. | ro 
After the Plank has been let down, and the Troughs fill'd 
to a Pannier, or thereabout and they have afterwards added 
the Wine that comes from theſe Preſlings, they give the 
firſt Squeezing, which ought to be follow'd by three others 
in'a ſhort time, becauſe the Auvernat having in it much 
Fire, its Marc would dry quickly, and yield much leſs 
Wine, if there were much ime between theſe Preſſings. 
It is not enough to greaſe the Screw of the Preſs the firſt 
Operation before the Balance is let down, when it s a 
W heel-preſs; it ought to be done from time to time, eſpe- 
cially when the Screw is perceiv'd to be rough, or ſcreaks 
in the Nut when the Trendle is turn'd, 5 

Some, before they give the Marc the laſt Operation, 
barbager ; that is to ſay, they work it, ar prick it with an 
Inſtrument of Iron, but without touching the Sides, be- 
cauſei they chuſe to hinder it from falling on the Middle. 
They pretend that this little Squeezing makes the Marc 
yield about two Pints of Wine the Puncheon,. 
I have never made the Experiment; but this is ſeldom 
practis'd but in the Mares of White Wine, becauſe they are 
thicker, and not ſo hot by much as thoſe of Auvernat, - 
The laſt Operation or Prefling being given, you may wait 
twelve or fifteen Hours for raiſing the Marc, that jt may 
have Time to drain; and they ſeldom raiſe it ſooner, ex- 
cept they want the Preſs for making other Wine. 

Altho' the Wine that comes out of one Vat is the ſame, 

et they give it two different Names: The one they call 
U reſs*d Wine, and the other the Vine of the Preſs, 
The firſt is that which comes from the red or white 
Grapes, when they have been trod, whether they have been 
tunn'd or not; and the ſecond is that which comes from the 
Marc after the Preſſing. As this laſt has always a great deal 
more Colour. and Harſhnef than the firſt, they mingle them 
together, to the end that they may make an equal Wine; 

d if they do not do this, they would have one Part of the. 

Vine of the ſame Vat too delicate and weak in Colour, and 
the other too red and too harſh, which would not be fit for 
the Merchants, who are for an. equal Wine, | 
When I fay the Wine ſhould, be equal, I mean only that 
of one Vat, and not of one whole Cellar ; for as all the 
Wine that one buys can't be all ſpent at the ſame time, and 
that the Merchants fearch ſometimes. for Wine bigh colour- 
ed and a little firm; and ſometimes for a Wine more delicate 
and fit for preſent drinking, therefore it is, in my Opinion, 
the Prudence of a Citizen to have Tuns of different De- 
grees of Colour and Firmneſs, that the more delicate may be 
drank. firſt, and the firmeſt ſome Time after, or the Year 
following ; for moſt Perſons love old Wige better than new. 

But it i yet more advantageous for a Citizen to have Wine 
that is rather'a little firm, than too delicate, becauſe if that 
he not {old quickly, it may grow ropy or be ſpoiled; when, 


an the other hand, that which is well mixed will keep 2 great 
rather ſeem to 


while, and. he ma ſell it a long Time after. 

1. is true, the Merchants often light, or 

flight, and reject a Wine that has been but little fermented ; 

but it is yery often nothing but à little Chicane that thoſe 

make ze of who are employ'd to purchaſe Wines, to buy 

them the cheaper ;.. therefore ve. muſt give them leave to 

ſay what they will; but always give the Wine ſamething of 

the Tun, becauſe if it be not ſold at firſt, it will at laſt: 
3 . J "11 1: Lago! 419% , 20! 1 * I — + E 3% f 
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therefore the Merchants reject. 
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whereas, when it is made for preſent drinkin it 
ſold as ſoon as may be, and perhaps under . _ * 
Some Perſons out of Thriftineſs, or rather ſordid Covet- 
uſneſs, fearing to loſe a little Wine, never intirely fill their 
aſks till the Wine has caſt forth its greateſt Fire, that is, 
they won't make it boil till it has no — left ; and there 
1 one Pannier full of Wine put inte the Caſk the 
next 7 
0 


or two Days after it bas been filled, that has 
not the Force to warm it again ſufficiently to make it boil, 
This way of managing Wine is vety wrong for it cauſes 
all its Excrement to remain at the Bottom of the C 
which augments the Lee, and often contributes to the ſpoil. 
ing the Wine, and to keep it for a long Time foul, which 


N it preſently up to the 

with the Preſſurage, or with what has been preſs'd, which 
is taken from the. Preſſings that they give to the Mare, be- 
cauſe the Caſks being always full, the Wine purifies itſelf 
the more, and becomes clear in leſs Time, and of Conſe. 
quence is more palatable, and may be fold ſooner, 

It is not enough to fill the Caſks up to the Bung the firſt 
time that the Wine is put into them; they ought to be 
fld many times; that is to ſay, as ſoon as the Boiling is 
over, Wine muſt be put in to excite it to boil; and the 
ſame Thing is to be done the next Day, and afterwards for 
eight or ten Days every other Day. 1 

he Neceſſity there is of filling the Caſks as ſoon as the 
new Wine has been put into them, is proved by the Acci - 
dent that happen'd to the Wines in the Year 1718, when 
the Seaſon was too hot and too dry during the Months of 

Fuly and Auguſt. Thrall | 

The Wines were then ſo extreme hot as to boil very low 
in the Caſks, ſo that many, who had neglected to fill them 
at firſt up to the Bung, had their Wine turn'd ſour; which 
did not happen to thoſe who had uſed the Precaution of 

ling them. to the Bung, and keeping them full: and for 
this Reaſon, thoſe who have many Tuns of Wine, ought 
always to take of the laſt they have made to fill all thoſe 

Puncheons of the other Tuns; and when a Perſon has but 
one, he muſt put of Wine in a Caſk call'd a Guewulebie, to 
fill thoſe Puncheons as far as to the Bung, as ſoon. as the 
Wine has done boiling ; then the Wine that remains muſt 
be put into the Caſks or Gueulebze, or into a very cloſe Veſ- 
ſel, for fear of its evaporating: ot loſing its Spirit. 

I will fay, by the bye, that many deceive themſelves in 
making Wine theſe hot Vears, for they let it ferment but 
a little, becauſe it boils as ſoon as it is trod; but this is but 
a falſe Boiling, which comes rather from the Fire that is in 
the Grape, than from the working in the Tun; therefore 
it ought to be tunned a conſidetable Lime. It is in ſuch 
Years the Grapes ſhould the rather be ſtoned, and that the 
Wine ſhould be ſufficiently fermented, - - 

It is true, there is ſome Inconvenience in filling the Caſks 
up to the Bung the firſt time the Wine is put in, becauſe it 
is impoſſible not to loſe ſome of it, fer it will mix with the 
Scum and the Lee which comes out at the Bung ; but this 
Inconvenience may be remedied, by ſetting Gutters above 
the Bung, and Pans or Veſſels of Wood under the Gutters, 
to receive all that which comes out. 12140 or 

And whereas ſome pretend that Lead communicates an 
ill Tafte to the Wine, it is the ſureſt way to have them of 
Tin, in ſuch manner, that nothing but the End of the 
Socket may enter into the Hole of the Bung; for if the 
Hole be made larger than that the Socket may play within 
it, the Gutter will be uſeleſs, becauſe the Wine would run 
out between the Wood and the Socket. 

There. muſt alſo be a Veſſel call'd Gueulrbée, to empty 
theſe Veſlels in as they fill, and it ſhould be covered with a 
thick double Linen Cloth, and cloſed or faſtened all round 
about with a Hoop to hinder' the Wine from growing flat. 
The Lee deſcends by little and little to the Bottom of the 
Caſks, where it is joined with the 8cum, which there falls 
together, and is incorporated with it. 

Some Days after, the Wine being grown clear, they take 
away the Veſſel, and the Lee remains at the Bottom, This 
e ho put in a Veſſel: by itſelf, without mingling 
with the Wine which is in the Caſks out of which it came. 
Some ſay this collected Wine is the more ſine and ſtrong; 
but others ſay to the contrary: They may ſay what they 
will, but it is always true, that this Wine is very good, pro- 
vided it has been kept very cloſe in the Veſſel here it was 
coll 9 1. Be 2 * ; a He, * 

And I believe that one might, without any Seruple, make 
uſe of it for filling the Wine: But as to this, you need not 
conſult either the Merchants or the Fignerons; ſince the one 
haue not Judgment ar Sincerity enough, and the other 5 
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too much intereſted : And I ſpeak with a Knowledge of 


the Matter, founded on the Experience I have had many ſ. 


times, and without any Intereſt but that of the Publick. 
Thoſe who fram a covetous Lemper will not be at the 
Charge of procuring theſe Gutters ang Vellels to receive the 
Wine of the Caſks while they are boiling, have no Skill in it; 
For the Wine which they would fave 1 this means, waul 
make amends intirely the firſt "Year or the Expence they 
would be at in procuring them, © . 
Others, that are afraid that t ey Hall not fell their Wine, 
fay, that the Merchants have always an Opinion in fayous 
01 that Wine, of which the two Si es. of 1 — Bung of each 
Cafk are filled with Scum as far as th firſt Bands or Circles 
and that they have a quite contrary Whatman of thoſe where 
it qoeg not appear. enn fats 
It is true, that formerly they dig, mind. this, and their 
Opinion might be well graunded, becauſe they never, made 
uſe of theſe Gutters :- But at this Time their Opinion is al- 
ter d; for they are perſuaded, that, theſe Gutters being in 
ufe, a a tax have caſt out all the Squm without its apy 
aring at the Sides of the Bung, 1 it falls into theſe 
ellels that are fet to receive it; and likewiſe, that all the 
Wine that is there is well mingled, |, | | 
Beſides, it is an eaſy matter for a Merchant to know if 
there be much Lee in the Caſk, fot he. needs only, to. pierce 
it into the Lee, that is to ſay, at the Bottom; about two 
Fingers of the Notch of the Caſk where the He ]-yieces 
come In, "BEATS Swab. + oaks AP} 
The Wine having caſt out, all its Scum, it will be proper 
to tafte all the Caſks into which it has been put, to the end, 
that if any one be found that has a, bad Reliſh, to apprize 
thoſe of it who have furniſh'd them, that he may put all the 
bad ones to his own Account, = Ns a1 
Some ſay, that St, Martin's-dey being pad you cannot 
oblige the Merchants 1 2 have furniſh'd the Wine, to 
take that again which has been ſpoiPd in the Caſks, , becauſe 
they ſay it is the more difficult to remedy it: Others pre- 
tend, that the Merchants are anſwerable three Months af+ 
ter the Caſks have been fill'd, provided they have not been 
remov'd from off the Stillings, | | Os ive 
When the Wine has done baili „it muſt be cover'd 
with the largeſt Side of the Bung, to hinder it from. eyapo- 
rating: And Fight or ten Days afterwards it muſt be fill'd 
full, and bung d up. _ ene 
Some make uſe of Bungs about half a Foot long, becauſe 
they can take them away without daubing the Caſks. with 
the Scum. But I am of the Opinion, that broad Bufigs are 
better, and to make two Holes on the Side, the one about 
the Bench of a little Foſlit, the other about the Bigneſs of 
ones little inger, that a Tin Funnel may be put in, having 
in it a Piece of Tin ſoldered about two Inches from the End; 
the Holes of which may be as big again as thoſe of a Lobac- 
co-Grater, to the End, that when one uſes it to fill the 
Caſks, neither Stone, nor Skin, nor Kernels, nor Lee, may 
paſs ; The great Hole ſerves for. the putting in of a Funne}, 
and the other to give Vent for the Caſks during the Time 
the Wine is pour'd in them, e e arent & els 
This little Hole ought to be made at the Time that the 
Caſks are hored, to put in the Wine with the great wooden 
Funnel; for if the Socket does exactly fill the Bung-hole, 
the Caſk, would fill but very ſlowly, if it had not Vent 
gien it by the little Hole. TT 
When it is done after this manner, the Tuns are not 
daub'd with the Scum ; it is not diſturb'd, as is done in 
ging to beat in the Bung, and the Wine will have less 
ent. eh SA, or «1.1 
Vou muſt be ſure to fill the Wine every fiſteen Days after 
it has been bunged, until towards St. Andrew's Day 1 you 
are not to meddle with it any longer till after the rooting 
of the inter is over, which commonly happens towards 
55 MP of February, becauſe the Froſt may make it 
Well. | KY My 4 2 e 243 e 
The Auvernat is not the only red Wine that we have in 
this Vine d af there are alſo other Wines made that 
have the ſame Colour, but are of a different Quality. 
There is, for Example, the Bon Lignage, or the Good 
IVine, and that which is made of all Sorts of Grapes, As to 
the firſt, it is made up of the Red Auuernat, the Teint, the 
Grey, the White, the tender Samaireau, the Malier, and all 
the haſt Sorts of red Grapes. Cee 2 "hag "Ga [ 
The ſeagnd W all Sorts of Grapes, good and 
bad, but more of the latter than the former; whence it is 
eaſy to be comprehended, why the one has leſs of the Qua- 
lity than the other ; and as this ſecond is ally ſpent in 
the Country, they make it all Manner of Ways, either fit 
lor preſent drinking, or firm, or hard, according to the Oc- 
clion they have; for it, and the Quantity they are to pro- 
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vide. As to the other, they don't fail to make it, and often 


end it to Paris, is m8 « | | 
Il theſe Sorts of Grapes are pot gathered with the ſame 
Care as ig 7085 Auvernat, which cannot bear the Water, 
nevertheleſs. the Wine is the better, when the Grapes with 
which. it ia made are cut in a.Seaſpn that is rather hot and dry 
_ cold and moiſt, © | 
. We have in ſame Places of this Vineyard-plot, three Sorts 
of red Wines, which bear the ſame Name, which neverthe- 
leſs the diſtinguiſh the one from the other; There is the 
tender Samoirsau, the hard, and the Fourchr, whicli have all 
three different (Malities. O al! 
| The tender Sameireau does very well in the Lands af the 
Oltvet, St. Meſmin, and Clery, where it is more plentiful 
than any where elſe, They make af it a particular Wine, 
which. will keep a long time, provided it have no, Mixture, 
and that they give it but little of the Vat; this renders it 
firm, and prevents it from growing roc. 

T ſape may be mingled with the red Auveragt, be- 
cauſe they, both ripen at the fame time. The Samairean 
ives the Colour to the Auvernat, it ſuſtains it, and cauſes 
it to keep a lang Time ; but you muſt put but a ſmall Quan- 
tity, for fear of altering, or entirely. abſorbing the Quality 
of the Auvernat, which after it has loſt, it alſo loſes its 
Name, and is no more regarded, but as a good Vin de Lig- 
nage, or ane campoſed'of all Sorts of Grapes, which is vul+ 
garly called Yignerons Auuernat, very different from that of 
the Citizens, which is zn.a Manner pure Auvernat. When 
one would render this Vin de Lignage yet better, he may put 
to it a fourth Part of good Mejier. | | 

The hard Samgireay is a little higher colour'd than the ten- 
der: when it has but its proper Degree of the Vat, they may 
mix one or. two Punchęons of white, and a little leſs, when 
they tun it; they ſhould alſo, when it may he done, take a 
Melier of a better Kind, for this Wine has not much Fire. 
When it is pure, and it has paſſed the Year, that Quality 
diminiſheth ; it is then proper to make uſe of Rapes, not 
of Chips or Shayings, but of Corn, withaut putting Grapes 
to 4155 = ſome. do, for that renders it hard ang diſagreeable 
to drink. 10 
It. is ſufficient to put a third Part, or at moſt a half of the 
Seeds into à Puncheon; and after that, they fill the Wine 
up to the Byng,, They make uſe of theſe Rapes to put off 
the Grounds or Bottoms of Wine, and the weak Wines, 
which they alſo mingle ſometimes with them ; the third Kind 
of Samoireau, of which I ſhall ſpeak, - renders them the better 
. ln 
The Sameiregu Fuurchu is the beſt of the three Kinds z 
this is proper to give the Colour to the others, and to ſuſ- 


tain thoſe that are weak, and to reſtore thoſe that have any + 


Defect. 7 | 
57 order to know the Colaur, they caſt ſome of it againſt 
a Wall; and according to the Impreſſion it makes, they 
judge of the Effect it will produce. | 
| One ſingle, Puncheon of that will colour fix of white, and 
ſometimes more, according as the Seaſons are hat, and the 
uantity of the Wineithat the Vineyard has yielded: This 
Wine is not only good to drink, when it is taken in Time, 
but it ſerves for a Remedy againſt the Dyſentery and other 
Maladies. Its Marc is good againſt Rheumatiſms. 


This Plant has a Virtue that is not found in any others, 


becauſe the longer it is kept the better it is : For it is better 


for drinking at the End of twelve or fourteen Years, than 


one or two Years after it has heen made. 
Some put it in Bottles, but it keeps equally as well in 


Caſks, provided Care be taken to keep them always full, and 


to obſerve that the Caſks don't want Hgops ; and it will be 
proper to put on ſeveral Iron Hoops at each End. | 
The Wine, the Marc, and the Wood, or rather the Aſhes 
of khis Plant, have alſo a great many other Properties, which 
I ſhall nat relate. | 
The Time of gathering theſe two Species of Samoireau, 
comes much later than that of the firſt ; that ripens at the 
fame Time with the Awvernat, - 
The Territory of Mardic is the moſt proper for theſe 
Plants, and that which produces the moſt of it, (I mean of 
the hard and fourchu Samoirean) there is of it at Bou and 
Chect, and but a very little in any other Places of this Vine- 
As the Fourchy, never produces more Wine than when it 
is a little old, many, eager to enjoy the Fruit of their La- 
bours and their Expences, have not Patience to wait ſo long, 
and therefore they pull up thoſe of them they have, and can't 
reſolve to plant them when. they have them not. oy 
Nevertheleſs this is a precious Plant, and one may judge 
of it by the Effects that it produces, and by the Price which 
it bears, for it is commonly ſold for double the Price of wo 
L be 
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beſt Wines of this Country: And I don't know but that 
thoſe who deſtroy them, and thoſe that don't raiſe them, 
will repent it one time or other, | | . 

As there is not much to be faid of the Manner of mak- 
ing White-wine, and having taken Notice of it at the 
Beginning of this Article, I ſay but little of it particu- 


ly. 

Altho? there are many Kinds of white Grapes, yet they 
make, as one may ſay, but two Sorts of Wine of them; the 
one is the moiſt, the other is dry Wine. 

The-firſty ſuch as the Maſcat, or the Gendin of §t. Meſ- 
min, thoſe of Marigny, of Rebrechein, and other neighbour- 
ing Places, may be look'd upon as the moſt precious, in that 
they bring the Money into the ay, rather than the 
dry Wines; for they ſend them into Holland, Flanders, Eng- 
land, &c, To render this Wine the better, they don't 
content themſelves to ſee that the Grapes have their perfect 
Maturity, and be half rotten ; they wait oftentimes till the 
Froſt has taken them, to have the Wine which they call 
Bouru, and in ſome Years they defer the Vintage until the 
15th or 20th of November, and it is then ſometimes ſo cold, 
that the Iſicles hang upon thoſe Grapes that periſhed, ſo that 
they are obliged to carry Fires into the Vineyards in great 
Pans, to warm the Gatherers. 

It is true, that thoſe who tarry ſo long before they gather, 
have a great deal leſs Wine than others ; but then at the 
ſame Time it is much better, and ſells a great deal dearer ; 
ſo that I believe it comes much to the ſame, or very near 
the Matter, 

The Wines of which I am ſpeaking, although ſweet of 
themſelves they have nevertheleſs not always the fame De- 

ree of Liquor ; this depends upon the Condition of the 
Seaſon, that is to ſay, by how much the Summer and Autumn 
is the hotter, the Wine has the more Liquor, and it has a 
great deal leſs when the Seaſon is the contrary. 

What I ſay is ſo true, that the Seaſon having been very 
hot in the ;” ths 1719, the ſweet Wines themſelves had a- 
bundance more Liquor than ordinary, and kept good more 
than a Year; alſo the dry Wines of many Places were ſweet 
and clear, "Toms 

Some red Wines were alſo very ſoft, (which is very rare) 
and held good till the Month of February in the Year 1721. 
It is true, they were thick, and that they did not become 
clear till the Time that they loſt their Sweetneſs, which al- 
ter'd their Strength. 

The Softneſs of the white Wines being over, were 
nevertheleſs good ; but as there remains a certain Flavour, 
which pleaſes the Palate of moſt Perſons, it is beſt to ſell 
them, and ſpend them as ſoon as may be. 

One may know by Experience, that good Grapes almoſt 
always make good Wine. Among the white Grapes, with- 
out Contradiction, the beſt are the Mielier and the white 
Auvernat of the Low Countries ; as the white Formentes, or 
Bourguignons, the Maledeueaux, the Framboiſes, the white 
Gors, &c. make a Wine, which is better to throw away 
than to drink; yet Vineyards of the Yignerons are ſtuffed 
with theſe wretched Vines, becauſe they yield more Wine, 
and for the moſt part better reſiſt thoſe Accidents that hap- 

n to a Vineyard ; for theſe People have no Regard to any 

hing but the Quantity, which is the Reaſon that they do 
not ordinarily ſell their Wines to that Advantage as the Ci- 
tizens do, EK | 

The white Grapes cannot be gathered too ripe, becauſe 
the riper they are, the more Wine they produce, and their 
Rottenneſs does not give it any bad Taſte; but when it is 

un before they come to their full Ripeneſs, they are ſub. 

— to grow yellow; yet Regard is to be had to thoſe Lands 
of which the Wine is ſubjeR to grow ropy. 12 

For this Reaſon, when they are gathered, it is good that 
the Grape has a little Greenneſs, to the end that the Wine 
that comes from them may be able to keep dry, to which 
the white Auvernat of the Low Countries, and the green Me- 
lier contribute very much; the laſt hinders the Wine from 
being ropy, and the firſt makes it clear; and for this Reaſon 
it is good to plant of it with the Melier, becauſe at the Time 
of gathering they may be both mingled together, and make 
a Wine without any Fault, | | 

One ought to endeavour not to gather the white but when 
the Weather is fair, a rainy Seaſon is not ſo favourable; for 
one ought never to mingle Water with the Wine that one 
makes, though ſome are not over-ſcrupulous as to this Point ; 
it is true, the Inconvenience is not ſo great in reſpect to the 
Auvernats ;- but that ſhould not hinder one from always en- 
deavouring to make good Wine; and for this Reaſon it is 
beſt to gather the Vintage in a dry, hot Tine. 

As the white Wine is not tunned, when they bring the 
Grapes in Panniers from the Vineyards, they empty -them 

| 2 


directly on the Middle of the Preſs, where they trample them 
with the wooden Shoes ; the broadeſt I 
the moſt proper for this Woo. ; 2 

The 4 ought to be trod . that is to ſay, 
every Pannier as bring them from the Vineyard, other- 
wiſe the Wine would be yellow, and this Colour is diſagree. 
able to the Sight, and Rill more to the Palate, and conſe- 
quently gives the Wine a bad Quality, ; * 

According as the Grapes are vrefled on the Middle, and 
that the Pipe fills, they empty it to fill the Puncheons or the 
Quarter Puncheons'to a Pail full, or thereabouts, accordi 
to the Largeneſs of the Caſk wherein it is put; to make it 
boil, they fill them up to the Hole of 'the Bung with the 
Wine which comes from the two firſt Preſſings, and that 
which remained in the Pipe before they gave the two firſt 
Squeezings ; and that which the others yield, ſetves to put 
— = ine when the firſt Boiling begins to be dimi- 

One ought always to give to the Mare, top fr be 
white or red, four Preflings, without taking in the Lower- 
ing of the Beam, that is to ſay, that it ought to be cut four 

imes. AY. i | | 

Some give it the third Working, with an Iron G ripple in 
the Middle of the Marc, and they leave all round about half 
a Foot in Breadth, to keep in that which is wrought ; and 
at the fourth Preſſing they cut the Border that they left, and 
put it back upon the other. . | 

They pretend that a Marc ſo ordered yields the more 
Wine. As the Marc of white Wine is the more thick, and 
has leſs Fire than the Auveraat, it does not dry fo preſently 
for this Reaſon there ought to be longer Times between 
theſe Squeezings. 6 

They give them theſe commonly in the Night- time, be- 
cauſe wy do not lower the Beam, but wher' the Day's- 
work is finiſhed, when the Men who are to work the Marc 
have ſupped. | | | 
When the white Wine is cold, it muſt be filled up and 
bunged, and kept always full, at leaſt if it be not in the 
Depth of inter; for when this Kind of Wine is emptied, 
it becomes yellow in moſt Countries ; but when this hap- 
pens, it is eaſily remedied, either by ſtirring it with a Stick 
of Hazel cleft into four, which is put in at the Bung-hole, 
or in ſhaking briſkly the Puncheon, which they leave ſome- 
times on the Bung, to the End that the Lee that deſcends 
thither, and afterwards is mixed again when the Caſk is turn- 
ed up, will take away the Yellowneſs. ; 

This ſecond Method ſeems to be the beſt; for beſides 
that the Wine does not take Wind, it is alſo done in a great 
deal leſs Time; for one is not obliged to unbung and bun 

in every Caſk ; for they may be filled up with a ſmall 
Tin Funnel. 
For ſome Years laſt paſt they have made Rapes of white 
Wines, from which they do not reap any great Advantage: 
They make uſe of them to mix with the coarſe, harſh red 
Wines, and that have but little of the Quality. In the 
mean Time, this fits the meaner Sort of People, who have 
not a very nice Taſte, in that it pleaſes their Palates, and is 
fold cheap. | 

It will not be to any Purpoſe to name the Places of this 
Plot of Vineyards, which produce the beſt white Wines ; 
for the Merchants don't take the Pains to make a DiſtinQi- 
on between the Wines which have much of the Quality, from 
others that have leſs; | beſides, they are many times deceiv- 
ed ; for ſome Citizens, who have a great many Houſes of 
Wines in different' Places, after the Vintage is over, they 
ſend that Wine they have made in one leſſer Vintage, to be 
added to that of another that is much better; and fo a Mer- 
chant thinks that all the Wine he buys is from the fame 
Place, when it is not. | | 

I do not approve of this Practice of the Citizens; for a 
Merchant who would have Wine of one certain Place, will 
not be prepared to manage that which he ſhall have from 
another; becauſe thoſe different Wines will not produce the 
ſame Effects, with the Management he ſhall uſe to them; 
and no Perſon ought to be deceived. . EE 

When the Vintage, either of red Wines or white Wines, 
is finiſh'd, the Preſs ought to be taken Care of, that the 
Rats don't gnaw the Screw of it. It ſhould be rubbed with 
Garlick, the Smell of which thoſe Animals can't endure : 
It is alſo good to cover it with ſome old Caſks, to hinder 
any — from falling on the Screw, which can't be kept 
too ean. 11 | | . 8 


Concerning Rapes, or New Wines. 
Rapes have u 


| pily, for a conſiderable Time, been in 
uſe in theſe- Vineyard plots; and therefore I give ſome 
Account of them, | | 


They 


„ 
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They make here three Sorts of Rapes in r 

The one is made of ſtoned Grapes: When they have put 
a Third or Half into a Puncheon, they tread them down, 
either before or after they have filled it with Wine, Some 
make it with 4 mingled with Grapes only, or with 
whole Grapes : But I do not approve of this Manner ; for 

all the Wine which is put upon theſe Rapes always taſtes 
of the Grape-ſtone ; and for this Reaſon it is better to take 
it away, and not to leave any Thing but the Grape, or at 
lcaſt to take away the Stalk of the Grape. 

The Troughs being opened, they lay upon the Bottom a 
Bed of Cuttings, and after that a Bed of Grapes, and this 
they do till the Troughs are almoſt full; but it muſt always 
be done in ſuch a Manner, that there muſt be 2 Layer of 
Cuttings upon each Bottom, or at each Head, to the End 
that the Wine may be the better drawn off, by the Means 
of a Tap, and after they have bored the Caſks, they fill them 
with Wine, | | 

Thirdly, They make a Rape of Cuttings only, without 
any Mixture of Grapes. | 

he two firſt Sorts of Rapes are ſcarcely ſpent but in the 
Country, I mean, in this Vineyard-plot. | 

Nothing is more effectually uſeful in a Family, or that 
one may make uſe of for putting off Low-wines, or the 
Bottoms, and to give Colour and A to the Wines that 
want them, as I have ſaid in the preceding Article: but 
none but the beſt Grapes ought to be uſed for this Purpoſe, 
ſuch at the Samoireau, rather the hard or fourchis than the 
tender, the Auvernat, teint or red, a little of the large black, 
or of the teint; for if theſe two laſt have not Strength, they 
have much leſs of the Colour, and render the Wine marrowy 
or ſubſtantial, 

Theſe Rapes muſt be well boiled, and three or four Months 
after this has been done, that is to ſay, after the Winter, 
they muſt be cleared or purified : Forty or fifty Pints may 
be drawn out of a Puncheon, and be put immediately into 
Wine that has leſs Colour, but is very near of the ſame 
Strength ; for the Rape ought not to be too ſoon weakened, 
nor the Wine too often mixed with it, 

The Wine being once upon the Stillings, ought not to be 
removed : This is the Reaſon why the Caſks in which it is to 
be put, be of Wood that is well choſen and barred, having a 
double Hair-cloth at each End. 

This Precaution muſt be uſed at the 'Time when they are 
ſold, or before they are removed from the Place where they 
are made, or in putting them into Vaults: For theſe Rapes 
of Cuttings are made rather to be conſumed in other Coun- 
tries than in our own. 

They make uſe of this at Paris, and other Places, to put 
off the bad ſmall Wines, which would never ſell but for 
theſe Rapes ; for without this, I know not what the Pari- 
fans would do with their wretched, ſmall, tart Wine, which 
their Vineyards of the French Country produces them. 

This Wine is ſo pitiful, eſpecially in rainy, cold, moiſt 
Years, that it is not able to ſuſtain itſelf, and is ſpoiled be- 
fore it is vended, 

The Cold takes from it that little Quality that it has, and 
the Heat turns it; ſo that every Thing is contrary to it; 
and one may ſay, the beſt of theſe Wines are ſuch as have 
neither ET or bad Quality. 

Therefore one would chuſe to pull up the greateſt Part of 
the Vineyards that are about Paris, becauſe they produce 
ſuch poor Wine, that to make them paſs, there is an abſo- 
lute Neceſſity to have Recourſe to theſe Rapes. 


Of Vineyards in England. 


There have of late Years been but very few Vineyards 
in England, tho* they were formerly 14 common, as may 
be gather d from the ſeveral Places in divers Parts of Eng- 
land, which yet retain that Name; as alſo from ancient 
Records, which teſtify the Quantities of Ground which 
were allotted for Vineyards, to Abbeys and Monaſteries, for 
Wine for the Uſe of te Inhabitants: but as to the Quality 
of the Wines which were then produced. in England, we 
are at preſent ignorant; and how theſe Vineyards were root- 
ed up, and became fo nee neglected, we have no very 
good Accounts left. hatever might be the Cauſe of this 
total Neglect in cultivating Vines in England, I won't pre- 
tend to determine; but ſuch was the Prejudice moſt Peo- 
ple conceived to any Attempts of producing Wine in Eng- 
land, that, for ſome Ages paſt, every Trial of that kind 
bas been ridiculed by the Generality of People; and at this 
Day very few Perſons will believe it poſſible to be effected. 

Indeed if we judge only by the Succeſs of ſome modern 
Eflays made near London, where ſmall Vineyards have been 
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planted a few V ears paſt, there would be no great Incourage- 


ment to begin a Work of this kind; becauſe the Produce 


of very few of theſe Vineyards has been ſo kindly as were 
to be wiſh'd : but however, this ſhould not deter others from 
2 — Trials, eſpecially when they conſider the ma- 
ny Diſadvantages which moſt or all of theſe Plantations are 
attended with: For, firſt, there is ſcarce one of them 
placed upon a proper Soil and Situation for this Purpoſe; and, 
ſecondly, there is not one which is rightly planted and mana- 
ged, as I ſhall preſently ſhew : And how can we expect Suc- 
ceſs from Vineyards under theſe Diſadvantages, when even in 
France or Ttalythey would ſucceed little better, if their Manage- 
ment were not directed with more Judgment? I ſhall there- 
fore humbly offer my Opinion, which is founded upon ſome 
Trials I have ſeen made, and from the Inſtructions which 1 
have received from ſeveral curious Perſons abroad, who cul- 
tivate Vineyards for their own Uſe and that of their Friends, 
and who have been very exact in obſerving the ſeveral Me- 
thods in Practice amongſt the Vignerons of thoſe Countries; 
from whence it is hoped, that the Prejudice which moſt 
People have againſt a Project of this kind, will either be re- 
moved, or at leaſt ſuſpended, until Trials have been judici- 
ouſly made of this Affair. 
he firſt and great Thing to be conſidered in planting 
Vineyards, is, the Choice of Soils and Situations ; Which k 
not rightly choſen, there will be little Hopes of Succeſs ; 
for upon this the whole Affair greatly depends. The beſt 
Soil for a Vineyard in England, is ſuch whoſe Surface is a 
light ſandy Loam, and not above a Foot deep above the 
ravel or Chalk, either of which.Bottoms are equally good 
for Vines : but if the Soil is deep, or the Bottom either Clay 
or a ſtrong Loam, it is by no means proper for this Purpoſe ; 
for altho* the Vines may ſhvot vigorouſly, and produce a 
great mm; of Grapes, yet theſe will be later ripe, fuller 
of Moiſture, and ſo conſequently their Juice not mature, 
nor well digeſted, but will abound with Crudity, which in 
fermenting will render the Wine ſour and ill-taſted ; which 
s my — Complaint of thoſe who have made Wine in 
gland. 

Nor is a very rich, light, deep Soil, ſuch as is commonly 
found near London, proper for this Purpoſe; becauſe the 
Roots of theſe Vines will be inticed down too deep to receive 
the Influences of Sun and Air, and hereby will take in 
much crude Nouriſhment, whereby the Fruit will be ren- 
der'd leſs valuable, and be later ripe, which is of ill Conſe- 
. to theſe Fruits, which are known to imbibe a great 

hare of their Nouriſhment from the Air, which, if replete 
with Moiſture, (as is commonly the Caſe in Autumn, ) muſt 
neceſſarily contribute greatly to render the Juices leſs perfect: 
therefore great Care ſhould be had to the Nature of the Soil 
upon which they are planted. 

The next Thing neceſſary to be conſidered is, the Situati- 
on of the Place; which, if poſſible, ſhould be on the North 
Side of a River, upon an Elevation inclining to the South, 
with a ſmall gradual Deſcent, that the Moiſture may the 
better drain off; but if the Ground ſlopes too much, it is by 
no means proper for this Purpoſe : but if at a Diſtance from 
this Place, there are anger Hills which defend it from the 
North and North-we inds, it will be of great Service 
becauſe hereby the Sun's Rays will be reflected with a greater 
Force, and the cold Winds being kept off, will render the 
Situation very warm. Add to this, a chalky Surface (which 
if thoſe Hills do abound with, as there are many Situations 
in England which do,) it will ſtill add to the Heat. of the 
Place, by reflecting a greater Quantity of the Sun's Rays. 

The . about this ſhould be open and hilly ; for 
if it be much planted, or low and boggy, the Air will con- 
ſtantly be filled with moiſt Particles, occaſion'd by the plen- 
tiful Perſpiration of the Trees, or the Exhalations from the 
adjoining Marſhes, whereby the Fruit will be greatly preju- 
diced, (as was before obſerved.) Theſe Vineyards ſhould al- 
ways be open to the 840 that the Morning Sun may come 
on them to dry off the Moiſture of the Night early, which 
by lying too long upon the V ines, does greatly retard the rip- 
ening of their Fruit, and renders it crude and ill- taſted: 
And ſince the Fruit of Vines are rarely ever injured by Eaft- 
erh Winds, ſo there will be no Reaſon to apprehend any 
Danger from ſuch a Situation the South-weft, North-weft, 
and North Winds being the moſt injurious to Vineyards in 
England, (as indeed they are to moſt other Fruit,) fo that, 
if poſſible, they ſhould be ſheltered therefrom. 

aving made Choice of a Soil and Situation proper for this 
Purpoſe, the next thing to be done is, to prepare it for Plant- 
ing. In doing of which, the following Method ſhould be 
obſerved : In the Spring it ſhould be ploughed as deep as the 


Surface will admit, turning the Sward into the Bottom of- 


each Furrow ; then it ſhould be well harrow'd to break the 
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Clods, and cleanſe it from the Roots of noxious Weeds : 
and after this, it muſt be conſtantly kept plough'd and har- 
row'd for at leaſt one Year, to render the Surface light, and 
hereby it will be rendered fertile by imbibing the nitrous Par- 
ticles of the Air, (eſpecially if it be long expoſed thereto 
before it is planted \ Then in March the Ground ſhould be 
well plough'd again; and after having made the Surface pret- 
even, the Rows ſhould be mark'd out from South-ea/t to 
Nrth-weft, at the Diſtance of ten Feet from each other ; 
and theſe Rows ſhould be croſs'd again at five or ſix Feet Di- 
ſtance, which will mark out the exact Places where each 
Plant ſhould be placed, fo that there will be ten Feet Row 
from Row, and five or ſix Feet aſunder in the Rows, nearer 
than which they ought never to be planted. And herein 
moſt People who have planted hong nay have greatly err'd, 
ſome havingallowed no more than five Feet Row from Row, 
and the Plants but three Feet aſunder in the Rows: and 
others, who think they have been full liberal in this Article, 
have only planted their Vines at fix Feet Diſtance every way, 
but neither of theſe have allow'd a proper Diſtance to them, 
as I ſhall ſhew : for, in the firſt Place, where the Rows are 
placed too cloſe, there will not be Room for the Sun and 
Air to paſs in between them to dry up the Moiſture, which 
being detain'd amongſt the Yines, muſt produce very ill Et- 
feats. And, ſecondly, where the Vines are placed in exact 
Squares, ſo near together as ſix Feet, there can be no Room 
for the Current of Air to paſs between them, when their 
Branches are extended on each Side, and ſo conſequently the 
Damps in Autumn will be entangled and detain'd amongſt 
the Vines, to the great Prejudice of their Fruit, For ſince 
the Autumms in England are often attended with Rains, cold 
Dews, or Fogs, ſo all proper Care ſhould be taken to re- 
move every thing which may obſtruct the drying up the 
Damps which ariſe from the Ground, | 
The skilful Vneront abroad are alſo ſenſible how much it 
contributes to the Goodneſs of their Vines to allow a large 
Space between the Rows; and therefore where the Quality 
of the Wine is more regarded than the Quantity, there they 
never plant their Vines at leſs than ten Feet Row from Row, 
and ſome do allow twelve. It was an Obſervation of Bel- 
Jonius, almoſt two hundred Years ſince, that in thoſe Iſlands 
of the Archipelago, where the Rows of Fines were placed at 
a great Niſtance, the Wine was much preferable to thoſe 
which were cloſe planted ; and this he poſitively affirms to 
be the Caſe in moſt Countries where he- had travelled. In- 


deed, we need not have Recourſe to Antiquity for the Truth 


of ſuch Facts, when we are daily convinced of this Truth 
in all cloſe Plantations of any kind of Fruit, where it is con- 
ſtantly obſerved, that the Fruits in ſuch Places are never ſo 
well colour'd, fo early ripe, nor ſo well flavour'd as thoſe 
produced on Trees, where the Air can freely circulate a- 
bout them, and the Rays of the Sun have free Acceſs to 
the Branches, whereby their Juices are better prepared be- 
fore they enter the Fruit, i 
Having thus conſiderd the Diſtance which is neceſſary to 
be allow'd to theſe Plants, we come next to the Planting : 
but in order to this, the proper Sorts of Grapes ſhould be 
judiciouſly choſen ; and in this Particular we have egregiouſly 
erred in E gland; all the Vineyards at preſent planted here, 
are of the ſweeteſt and beſt Sort of Grapes for Eating, which 
is contrary to the general Practice of the Vignerons abroad, 
who always obſerve that ſuch Grapes do never make 
Wine, and therefore, from Experience, do make Choice 
of thoſe Sorts of Grapes, whoſe Juice, after fermenting, 


affords a noble rich Liquor; which Grapes are _— obſerved 
his is alſo 


to be auſtere, and not by any means palatable. 
agreeable to the conſtant Practice of our Cyder-makers in 
England, who always obſerve, that the beſt Eating Apples 
make but poor Cyder; whereas the more rough and auſtere 
Sorts, after being preſs'd and fermented, do afford a ſtron 
vinous Liquor. And I believe it will be found true in all 
Fruits, that where the natural Heat of the Sun ripens and 
prepares their Juices, ſo as to render them palatable, what- 
ever Degree of Heat theſe Juices have more, either by Fer- 
mentation, or from any other Cauſe, will render them weak- 
er and leſs ſpirituous. Of this we have many Inſtances in 
Fruits ; for if we tranſplant any of our Summer or Autumn 
Fruits, which ripen perfectly in England without the Aſſiſt- 
ance of Art, into a Climate a few Degrees warmer, theſe 
Fruits will be mealy and inſipid: fo likewiſe if we bake or 
ſtew any of theſe Fruits, they will be 
all their Spirit and Flavour by the additional Heat of the Fire; 
and ſuch Fruits as are by no means eatable raw, are hereby 
render'd exquiſite, which, if tranſplanted into a warmer 
Climate, have, by the additional Heat of the Sun, been 
alſo altered fo as to exceed the moſt delicious of our Fruit in 
this Countr 7. e i 
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From whence it is plain, that thoſe Grapes which are a- 
ble to the Palate for Eating, are not proper for Wine; 
in making of which, their Juices muſt und a ftrong 
Fermentation, Therefore ſince we have in Mn been 
only propagating the moſt palatable Grapes for Fating, and 
neglected the other Sorts, before we plant Vineyards we 
ſhould take Care to be provided with the Sorts from 
Abroad; which ſhould be choſen according to the Sort of 
Wines intended to be imitated : tho” I believe the moſt 
bable Sort to ſucceed in England is the Auvernat or true Bure 
gundy —— (which, whatever ſome Perſons may 
is, at preſent, very rare, if to be found at all in England 
moſt People taking the Munier Grape for the Burgundy :) 
This Sort of Grape is moſt preferred in Burgundy, Champaign 
Orleans, and moſt of the other Wine Countries in France ; 
and I am inform'd, that it ſucceeds very well in ſeveral 
Places to the North of Paris, where proper Care is taken of 
their Management: fo that I ſhould adviſe ſuch Perſons who 
would try the Succeſs of Vineyards in England, to procure 
Cuttings of this Grape from thoſe Countries ; but herein 
ſome Perſon of Integrity and Judgment ſhould be imploy'q 
to get them from ſuch Vineyards where no other Sorts of 
Grapes are cultivated, which is very rare to find, unleſs in 
ſome particular Vineyards of the Citizens, who are very exact 
to keep up the Reputation of their Wines ; nothing being 
more common than for the Vignerons to plant three or four 
Sorts of Grapes in the ſame Vineyard, and at the Time of 
Vintage to mix them all together, which renders their Wines 
leſs delicate than in ſuch Places where they have only this 
one true Sort of Grape. And here I would caution every 
one againſt mixing the Juice of more Grapes than one Sort, 
which will cauſe it to ferment at different Times, and in dif- 
ferent Manners, | 

The Cuttings being thus provided, (for I would always pre- 
fer theſe to Layers, or rooted Plants, for the Reaſons given 
at the Beginning of the Article Vitis,) about the Beginning 
of April is the beſt Seaſon for Planting ; when it will be 
proper to put the lower Ends of the Cuttings in Water about 
three Inches, ſetting them upright for ſix or eight Hours be- 
fore they are uſed ; then at the Center of every croſs Mark 
already made by a Line, to the Diſtance the Vines are de- 
ſigned, ſhould be a Hole made with a Spade or other Inftru- 
ment, about a Foot deep : into each of which ſhould be put 
one ſtrong Cutting, placing it a little ſloping, then the Hole 
ſhould be filled up with Earth, prefling it gently with the 
Feet to the Cutting, and raiſing a little Hill to each about 
three Inches, ſo as to juſt cover the uppermoſt Eye or Bud, 
which will prevent the Wind and Sun from drying any Part 
of the Cuttings, and this upper Eye only will ſhoot, the 
under ones moſt of them will puſh out Roots ; ſo that this 
Shoot will be very ſtrong and vigorous, 

After they are thus planted, they will require no other 
Care until they ſhoot, except to keep the Ground clear from 
Weeds, which ſhould be conſtantly. obſeryed : but as to 
Watering, or any other Trouble, there will be no Occaſion 
for it, notwithſtanding what ſome People have directed; for 
in England there is no Danger of their miſcarrying by 
Drought. When the Cuttings begin to ſhoot, there ſhould 
be a ſmall Stick of about three Feet long ſtuck down by 
each, to which the Shoots ſhould be faſten'd, to prevent 
their breaking or. lying upon the Ground, ſo that as the 
Shoots advance, the Faſtening ſhould be renew'd, and all 
ſmall lateral Shoots (if there are any ſuch produced) ſhould be 
conſtantly diſplaced, and the Ground between the Vines al- 


ways kept clean. This is the whole Manag t which i 
required the firſt Summer, OY OOTY 


end, 


But at Michaelmas, when the Vines have done ſhooting, 


they ſhould be pruned ; for if they are left unpruned till 
Spring, their Shoots being tender, (eſpecially towards their 
upper Parts) will be in Danger of ſuffering, if the Minter 


| ſhould prove ſevere. , 


This Pruning is only to cut down all the Shoots to two 
Eyes; and if after this is done, the Earth be drawn upina 
Hill about each Plant, it will till be a greater Defence a- 
gainſt Froſt. | | | 


At the Beginning of March, the Ground between the 


Vines ſhould be well dug, to looſen it, and render it clean; 
but you ſhould be careful not to dig deep cloſe to the Vines, 
leſt thereby their Roots ſhould be cut or bruiſed ; and at the 
ſame Time the Earth ſhould be again laid up in a Hill about 
each Plant; but there muſt be Care taken not to bury the 
two young Eyes of the former Year's Shoot, which were 
left to produce new Wood. ; 
At the Beginning of May, when the Vines are ſhooting, 


there ſhould be ſome Stakes fix'd down to the Side of each 


Plant, which muſt be ſomewhat taller and ſtronger than 


thoſe of the former Year ; to theſe the two Shoots, (if fo 


many, 
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many are produced) ſhould be faſten'd, and all the ſmall 
trailing or lateral Shoots ſhould be conſtantly diſplaced, that 
the other Shoots may be ſtronger z and the Ground ſhould 
alſo be kept very clear from Weeds, as before. 

At Michazlmas theſe Vines ſhould be pruned again, in the 

following Manner : Thoſe of them which have produced 
two ſtrong Shoots of equal Vigour, muſt be cut down to 
three Eyes each ; but ſuch which have one ſtrong Shoot and 
a weak one, the ſtrong one muſt be ſhortened to three Eyes, 
and the weak one to two; and ſuch Vines which have pro- 
duced but one ſtrong Shoot, ſhould be ſhortened down to 
two Eyes alſo, in order to obtain more Wood againſt the 
ſucceeding Year, . 
In the Spring, about the Beginning of March, the Ground 
between the V ines ſhould be again dug, as before, and two 
Stakes ſhould be placed down by the Side of all ſuch Vines as 
have two Shoots, at ſuch Diſtance on each Side of the Plant 
2s the Shoots will admit to be faſten'd thereto ; and the 
Shoots ſhould be drawn out on each Side to the Stakes, fo as 
to make an Angle of about forty-five Degrees with the Stem; 
but by no means ſhould they be bent down horizontally, as 
js by ſome practiſed; for the Branches lying too near the 
Earth are greatly injured by the Damps which ariſe from 
thence, but eſpecially when they have Fruit, which is never 
ſo well taſted, nor ſo early ripe upon thoſe Branches, as 
when they are a little more elevated, 

In May, when the Vines begin to ſhoot, they muſt be 
carefully look'd over, and all the weak dangling Shoots ſhould 
be rubb'd off as they are produced, and thoſe Shoots which 
are produced from ſtrong Eyes, ſhould be faſten'd to the 
Stakes to prevent their being broke off by the Wind. This 
Management ſhould be repeated at leaſt every three Weeks, 
from the Beginning of May to the End of uh; by which 
means, the Shoots which are train'd up for the ſucceeding 
Year will not only be ſtronger, but alſo better ripen'd and 
prepared for Bearing, becauſe they will have the Advan- 
tage of Sun and Air, which is abſolutely neceſſary to pre- 
pare their Juices 3 whereas if they are crouded by a Number 
of ſmall dangling weak Branches, they will ſhade and ex- 
clude the Rays of the Sun from the other Shoots, and fo by 
detaining the Moiſture a longer time amongſt the Branches, 
occaſion the Veſſels of the young Wood to be of a larger 
Dimenſion, and hereby the crude Juice finds an eaſy Paſſage 
thro* them; ſo that the Shoots in Autumn ſeem to be moſtly 
Pith, and are of a greeniſh immature Nature ; and where- 
ever this is obſerved, it is a ſure Sign of a bad Quality in the 


Vines, © | 

The Soil alſo ſhould be conſtantly kept clean; becauſe if 
there are any Vegetables, (either Weeds or Plants of other 
Kinds) growing between the Vines, it will detain the Dews 
bnger, and by their Perſpiration occaſion a greater Moiſture 
than would be if the Ground were intirely clear; ſo that 
thoſe who plant other Things between their Rows of Vines, 
are guilty of a great Error, 

At 4 the Vines ſhould be pruned, which Seaſon 
| approve of rather than the Spring, (for Reaſons given al- 
ready ;) and this being the third Year from planting, the 
Vines will begin to produce Fruit; therefore they muſt be 
pruned accordingly. Now ſuppoſe the two Shoots of the 
former Year, which were ſhortened to three Eyes, have 
each of them produced two ſtrong Branches the Summer paſt, 
then the uppermoſt of theſe Shoots upon each Branch ſhould 
be ſhorten'd down to three good Eyes, (never — the 
bwer Eye, which is ſituate juſt above the former Year's 
Wood, which ſeldom produces any thing except a weak 
dangling Shoot ;) and the two lower Shoots ſhould be ſhort- 
en'd down to two good Eyes each ; theſe 9 deſign'd to 
produce vigorous Shoots for the ſucceeding Vear, and the 
former are deſigned to bear Fruit: but where the Vines are 
weak, and have not produced more than two or three Shoots 
the laſt Seaſon, there ſhould be but one of them left with 
three Eyes for Bearing, the reſt muſt be ſhortened down to 
two, or if weak, to one good Eye, in order to obtain 
ſtrong Shoots the following Summer; for there is neon 
more injurious to Vines than the leaving tos much Wood 
upon them, eſpecially while they are young, or the over- 
bearing them, which will weaken them ſo much, as not to 
be recovered again to a good State in ſeveral Years, tho* they 
lhould be managed with all poſſible Skill. 

In March the Ground between the Vines ſhould be well 
dug, obſerving not to injure theit Roots by digging too deep 
near them; but where there are ſmall horizontal Roots pro- 
duced on or near the Surface of the Ground, they ſhould be 
pruned off cloſe to the Place where they were produced ; 
theſe being what the Yignerons call Day Roots, and are by 
no means neceſſary to be left'on : And after having dug the 
Ground, the Stakes ſhould be placed down in the following 


— 


Manner: On each Side of the Vine ſhould be a Stake put in 


at about ſixteen Inches from the Root, to which the two 


Branches, which were pruned to three Eyes each for Bear- 
ing, ſhould be faſten'd, (obſerving, as was before directed, 
not to draw them down too horizontally ;) then another 
taller Stake ſhould be placed down near the Foot of the Vine, 
to which the two Shoots, which were pruned down to two 
Eyes, ſhould be faſten'd, provided they are long enough for 
that Purpoſe ; but if not, when their Eyes begin to ſhoot, 
theſe muſt be train'd upright to the Stakes, to prevent their 
trailing on the Ground, or being broke by the Wind. 

In the Vines ſhould be carefully look'd over again, at 
which Time all weak lateral Branches ſhould be rubb'd off 
as they-are produced, and thoſe Shoots which ſhew Fruit, 
muſt be faſtened with Baſs to the Stakes to prevent their 
— broke, until they are extended to three Joints beyond 
the Fruit, where they ſhould be ſtopp'd + but the Shoots 
which are deſigned for Bearing the following Seaſon, ſhould 
be kept trained upright to the middle Stake ; by which Me- 
thod the Fruit-Branches will not ſhade theſe middle Shoots, 
nor will the middle Shoots ſhade the Fruit ; ſo that each will 
enjoy the Benefit of Sun and Air. 

his Method ſhould be repeated every Fortnight or three 
Weeks, from the Beginning of May to the Middle or latter 
End of Fuly, which will always keep the Shoots in their 
right Poſition, whereby their Leaves will not be inverted, 
which greatly retards the Growth of the Fruit, and by 
keeping the Vines conſtantly clear from horizontal Shoots, the 
Fruit will not be crouded with Leaves, and ſhaded, but will 
have conſtantly the Advantage of Sun and Air equally, 
which is of great Conſequence ; for where the Fruit is 
covered with theſe dangling Shoots in the Spring. and are 
afterwards expoſed to the Air, either by diveſting theſe of 
their Leaves, or elſe diſplacing their Branches intirely, as is 


often practiſed, the Fruit will become hard, and remain at 


a perfect Stand for three Weeks, and ſometimes will never 
advance afterwards, as I have ſeveral times obſerved ; there- 
fore there cannot be too much Care taken to keep them 
conſtantly in a kindly State of Growth, as the Vignerons a- 
broad well know, tho' in England it is little regarded by the 
Generality of Gardeners, who, when their Grapes ſuffer by 
this Neglect, immediately complain of the Climate, or the 
Untowardneſs of the Seaſon, which is too often a Cover for 
Neglects of this Nature. And here I can't help taking No- 
tice of the abſurd Practices of thoſe who pull off their Leaves 
from their Vines, which are placed near the Fruit, in order 
to let in the Rays of the Sun to ripen them; not conſidering 
how much they expoſe their Fruit to the cold Dews, which 
fall plentifully in Autumn, which being imbibed by the Fruit, 
do greatly retard them: beſides, no Fruit will ripen ſo well 
when intirely expoſed to the Sun, as when they are gently 
ſcreened with Leaves; and by the pulling off theſe Leaves 
which are abſolutely neceſſary to prepare the Juices before 
they enter the Fruit, the groſs Parts of which are perſpired 
away by the Leaves, the Fruit muſt either be deprived of 
Nouriſhment, or elſe ſome of the groſs Particles will enter 
with the more refined Parts of the Juice, and thereby render 
the Fruit worſe than it would otherwiſe be, were the Leaves 
permitted to remain upon the Branches: for if the weak 
dangling Shoots are conſtantly diſplaced as they are produced, 
the Fruit will not be too much ſhaded by the Leaves which 
are upon the bearing Branches. | 
hen the Fruit is ripe, if the Stalks of the Bunches are 
cut half thro* a Fortnight before they are gathered, it will 
cauſe the Juice to be much better, becauſe there will not 
near ſo great a Quantity of Nouriſhment enter the Fruit, 
whereby the watery Particles will have Time to evaporate, 
and the Juice will be better digeſted. This is practiſed by 
ſome of the moſt curious Vignerons in the South of France, 
where they make excellent Wine. But if after the Fruit be 
cut, it is hung up in a dry Room upon Strings, ſo as not to 
touch each other for a Month before they are preſs'd, it will 
alſo greatly add to the Strength of the Wine; becauſe in 
that Time a great Quantity of the watery Parts of the Juice 
will evaporate. This is a conſtant Practice with ſome Per- 
ſons, who inhabit in the Tirolege on the Borders of Htaly, 
where is made a moſt delicious rich Wine, as hath been at- 
teſted by Dr. Burnet in his Travels; and I have heard the 
—_ from ſeveral Gentlemen, who have travelled that Road 
nee. | 
But with all the Care that can poſſibly be taken, either in 
the Culture of the Vines, or in making the Wine, it will 
not be near ſo good while the Vineyard is young, as it will 
be after it has been planted ten or twelve Years ; and it will 
be conſtantly mending, until it is fifty Years old, as is at- 
teſted by ſeveral eurious Perſons abroad, as alſo by the moſt 
ſkilful Wine-coopers at home, who can tell the Produce of 
| - a young 
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a young Vineyard from that of an old one, after it is brought 
to England, by the Colour of the Wine. The Difference 
is very eaſily accounted for, from the different StruCtuge of 
the Veſſels of the Plants, thoſe of young Vines being larger 
and of a looſer Texture, do eaſily admit of a larger Quan- 
tity of groſs Nouriſhment to paſs thro them; whereas 
thoſe of old Vines, which are more woody, are more cloſe- 
ly conſtricted, and thereby the Juice is better ſtrain'd in 

fling thro' them, which muſt conſequently render it much 
better, tho' the Grapes from a young Vineyard will be 
larger, and afford a greater Quantity of Juice : fo that Peo- 
ple ſhould not be diſcouraged, if their Wines at firſt are 
not ſo good as they would wiſh ; ſince afterward, when the 
Vineyard is a few Years older, the Wine may anſwer their 
ExpeQation, As to the Fermenting and Managing the 
Wine, that is treated of particularly under the Article of 
Nine, to which the Reader is deſired to turn. 

The Vineyard * now arrived to a bearing State, ſhould 
be treated after the following Manner: Firſt, In the Prun- 
ing, there ſhould never be too many Branches left upon a 
Root, nor thoſe too long; for altho* by doing of this, there 
may be a greater Quantity of Fruit produced, yet the Juice 
of theſe will never be ſo good as when there is a moderate 
Quantity of Fruit, which will be better nouriſhed, and the 
Roots of the Plants, not ſo much weaken'd, which is found 
to be of ſo bad Conſequence to Vineyards, that when Gen- 
tlemen abroad let out Vineyards to Vignerons, there is al- 
ways a Clauſe inſerted in their Leaſes to direct how many 
Shoots ſhall be left upon each Vine, and the Number of 
Eyes to which the Branches muſt be ſhorten'd ; becauſe 
were not the F7ignerons thus tied down, they would overbear 
the Vines, ſo that in a few Years they would exhauſt their 
Roots, and render them fo weak, as not to be recover'd a- 
gain in ſeveral Years, and their Wine would be fo bad, as 
to bring a Diſreputation on the Vineyard, to the great Loſs 
of the Proprietor. 

The Number of Branches which the Italiant do generally 
agree to leave upon a ſtrong Fine, are four; two of the 
ſtrongeſt have four Eyes, and the two weaker are ſhorten'd 
down to two Eyes each; which is very different from the 
common Practice in England, where it is uſual to ſee fix or 
eight Branches left upon each Root, and thoſe, perhaps, 
left with ſix or eight Eyes to each; fo that if theſe are fruit- 
ful, one Root muſt produce near four times the Number of 
Bunches which the /talians do ever permit, and ſo conſe- 
quently the Fruit will not be ſo well nouriſh'd, and the 
Roots will alſo be greatly weaken'd ; as is the Caſe of all 
Sorts of Fruit-trees, when a greater Number of Fruit is left 
on than the Trees can nouriſh. 

The next Thing is, conſtantly to keep the Ground per- 
fectly clean between the Fines, never permitting any ſort 
of Plants or Weeds to grow there: The Ground ſhould al- 
ſo be carefully dug every Spring, and every third Year ſhould 
have ſome ure, which ſhould be of different Sorts, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Ground, or which can be 
moſt conveniently procured. | 

If the Land is ftiff, and inclinable to bind on the Sur- 
face, then Sea-ſand or Sea-coal Aſhes are either of them 
very good Manure for it ; but if the Ground be looſe and 
dry, then Lime is the beſt Manure for it. This muſt be 
ſpread thin upon the Surface of the Ground before it is dug, 
and in digging ſhould be buried equally in every Part of the 
Vineyard. Theſe are much preferable to 1 


This Digging and Manuring ſhould always be perform'd 
about the Beginning of March, at which Time all the ſu- 
perficial or Day-Roets, as are call'd, muſt be cut off; 


about three Joints beyond the Bunchesz but the upright 
Shoots, which are deſign'd for Bearing the following 
Year, muſt not be ſtopp'd till the Beginning of July, when 
they may be left about five Feet long ; for if they are ſtopp'd 
ſooner in the Year, it will cauſe them to ſhoot out man 
dangling Branches from the Sides of the Eyes, which wi 
not only occaſion more Trouble to diſplace them, but alſo 
will be injurious to the Eyes or Buds, 

N. B. All this Summer-Dreſſing ſhould be perform'd with 
the Thumb and Finger, and not with Knives ; becauſe the 
Wounds made by Inſtruments in Summer do not heal ſo 
ſoon as when ſtopp'd by gently nipping the leading Bud 
which if done before the Shoot is become woody, it may 
be effected with great Eaſe, being very tender while young, 

When a Vineyard is thus carefully dreſs'd, it will afford 
as much Pleaſure in viewing it as any Plantation of Trees 
or Shrubs whatever, the Rows being regular; and if the 
Stakes are exactly placed, and the upright Shoots ſtopp'd to 
an equal Height, there is nothing in Nature which will 
make a more beautiful Appearance ; and during the Seaſon 
that the Vines are in Flower, they do emit a moſt grateful 
Scent, eſpecially in a Morning and Evening, and when the 
Grapes begin to ripen, there will be a freſh Pleaſure ariſing 
in 1 bg ow. * 

ut as uty of Vineyards ariſes from the regular 
Diſpoſition of the 45 of the Vines, ſo great Care 
ſhould be taken in their Management, to train them regu- 
larly, and to provide every Year for new Wood to bear the 
ſucceeding Year; becauſe the Wood which has produced 
Fruit, is commonly cut quite away, after the Fruit is ga- 
ther'd, or at leaſt is ſhorten'd down to two Eyes, to force out 
Shoots for the next Year, where there is not a ſufficient 
Number of Branches upon the Vine, of thoſe train'd up- 
right; ſo that in Summer, when the Vines are in Perfection, 
there ſhould be ſix 2 Shoots train'd for the next Year's 
Wood, and three or four Bearing-branches, with Fruit on 
them ; more than theſe ought never to be left upon one 
Vine, for the Reaſons before given. 

N. B. The Auvernat, or True Burgundy Grape, is valued 
in France before any other Sort, becauſe the Fruit does ne- 
ver grow very cloſe upon the Bunches, ſo that they are 
more equally ripen'd; for which reaſon it ſhould alſo be 
preferr'd in England ; tho', in general, theſe Sorts are moſl 
eſteem'd with us that have always cloſe Bunches, which is 
certainly wrong; for it may be obſerv'd, that the Grapes 
upon ſuch Bunches are commonly ripe on one Side, and 
green on the other, which is a bad Quality for ſuch as are 
prefs'd to make Wine. 


I ſhall now ſubjoin a few Sorts of Vines which are pre- 
ſerv'd in ſome curious Gardens, more for the ſake of Va- 
riety than the Value of their Fruit: Theſe are, 


1. ViTtis fylveftris Virginiana. Part. Theat, The wild 
Virginian Grape. 

2. ViTis wulpina dicta, Virginiana alba. Pluk. Alm, The 
Fox Grape, vulgo. 
vi ViTis alba dulcis, foliis variegatis, The blotch-leay'd 

ine, 

4. ViT1s alba dulcis, himbis foliorum argentatis, The 
ftrip'd-leav'd Vine. 

5. ViTis guinquefolia Canadenſis ſcandens. Tourn, The 
Virginian Vine er Common Creeper, 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts do grow in great Plenty in the 


i= Woods of America, where, I have been inform'd, are ma- 


ny other Sorts, ſome of which do produce Fruit very little 
inferior to moſt of our fine Sorts which are cultivated in 
Europe ; notwithſtanding which, it is generally thought im- 
poſſible to make Wine in America; but this, I dare ſay, 
muſt from a Want of Skill, rather than any bad 
Quality in the Soil or Climate: ſo that inſtead of planting 
Vineyards on their looſe rich Lands, (as hath generally been 
practiſed by the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries) if they 
would plant them upon riſing Ground, where the Bottom 
was rocky or hard near the Surface, I dare ſay would 
have very good Succeſs ; for the great Fault complain'd of 
in thoſe Countries, is, that the — 4 do generally burſt 
before they are fully ripe, which muſt certainly be occaſion d 
their þ too much yen 2 when 
are on a poorer Soil, this will be, in part, re- 
medied. Another Cauſe of this may proceed from the Moi- 
ſture of the Air, (occaſion'd by the Perſpiration of Trees, 
Sc.) which being imbibed by the Fruit may break their 
Skins, This, indeed, can't be prevented until the Coun- 
try is better clear d of the Timber; but however, this 
ſhould caution People not to plant Vines in ſuch Places 
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where, there are great Quantities of Woods, becauſe of this 
Lest which it ach on the Grapes. But to return. 
Theſe two Sorts. of ines are preſerved, in the Gardens of 
thoſe who are curious in Botany; but I have not ſeen ei- 
ther of them produce Fruit in this Country, Theſe. may be 
propagated by Layers, which will take Root in one Year, 
and may be taken off and tranſplanted in the Spring, where 
they are to remain, which ſhould be againſt a warm Wall; 


« 


becauſe if they are expoſed to much Cold in V intar, they 
are often deſtroy'd, eſpecially while they are young. 
Their Pruning and Management is the fame with any 
other Sorts of Gr but only they ſhould, have fewer 
Shoots, and thoſe ſhorten'd down very low, otherwiſe; they 
will make very weak Shoots, and never arrive to any con- 
ſiderablè Strength, ſo will not be capable of producing Fruit, 
The two Sorts with ſtriped Leaves are alſo preſerved by 
thoſe who are curious in collecting a Variety of Plants, 
Theſe. may be propagated as the other Kinds of Grapes, but 
are tender, and fo, muſt have a warm Situation, otherwiſe 
they will not thrive ; nor do the Cuttings of theſe take 
Root ſo readily as thoſe whoſe Leaves are plain: but as there 
is no very great Beauty in theſe Plants, fo they are ſcarcely 


worth cultivating, unleſs for Variety. 

The fifth Sort was originally brought from America, but 
from its Hardineſs, and being eaſy to. propagate, is become 
as common as if it were a Native of this Country, 

This Plant is chiefly planted in ſmall Gardens near Lon- 
din, where it endures the Smoke better than moſt other 
plants; and being a rampant Grower, is planted againſt 
high Walls and Buildings, which it will cover ſooner than 
any other ſort of Plant, and in Summer will look green, 
which is what the Inhabitants of London are greatly plcaſed 
with. The Branches of this Plant will ſometimes ſhoot 
twenty or thirty Feet long in one Summer, and do ſend forth 
Roots from their Joints, whereby they faſten, themſelves to 
the Building where they are placed ; ſo that they do not 
require much Trouble to ſupport them. | 

The only Culture they require, is to cut out all the ſmall 
weak Shoots in March, and ſhorten the ſtrong ones to about 
ten Feet long, which will ſtrengthen them againſt the ſue- 
ceeding Summer, and cauſe them. to ſhoot vigorouſly. 

This Plant may be propagated by, Cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted in the Spring upon a ſhady Border, where t 
will take Root freely, and if water'd in dry Weather, will 
make a great Progreſs the ſucceeding Summer, and the, Spring 
after may be tranſplanted where they are to remain, ,which 
may be in almoſt any Soil or Situation ; for they are very 
hardy Plants. EI 

I have above enumerated ſeveral Sorts of Grapes, which 
were the moſt eſteem'd in England, either for the Table 
er Vineyard; but as there are ſome curious Sorts which 
have been lately introduced into England, ſo I ſhall men- 
tion them in this Place; and then add ſomewhat relating 
to their Culture, | 


1. The White Muſcat or Frontimac of Alexandria, by 
ſome called the Feruſalem Muſcat, and Groſs Muſcat. The 
Berries are of an oval Shape, and very large; they grow 
very looſe on the Bunches, are very fleſhy and firm, and 
when ripe are of a greeniſh White, and have a delicate Fla- 
your, ſomewhat like the white Frontiniac, but not quite ſo 
firong. This is a very late Grape, ſo rarely ripens in Eng- 
land without ſome Aſſiſtance; but as it is an excellent Fruit 
when ripe, ſo it merits a Place againſt hot Walls; where, 
with a little artificial Heat, it will ripen very well. | 

2. The Red Muſcat or Frontiniac of Alexandria, by ſome 
called Red Jeruſalem Muſcat, This is not quite ſo late in 
ripening as the former; ſo is more eſteemed. about Paris, 
where againſt good Walls, it ripens very well without w> 
artificial Heat, The Berries of this Kind are not quite 
large as thoſe of the White; but they are of the ſame Form, 
and are,equal in Goodneſs, | 

3. The I bite Melie Grape. The Berries of this Sort are 
of a middle Size, ſomewhat oval-ſhap'd, and grow pretty 
cloſe on the Bunches. When theſe are ripe, they are of a 

reeniſh White, cover'd with a Flue which wipes off : the 
Le is very ſweet, and makes an excellent white Wine. 
This rigens very well againſt Walls, and in a good Seaſon 
will, ripen, on Eſpaliers or in Vineyards. 

4. The white Aoriln, This is a middle-ſiz'd Grape, al- 
moſt round, and grows pretty cloſe on the Bunches ; the 
Juice is well flavour'd, but the Skin is tough. This ripens 
very well againſt good Walls. 

5. ; The Alicant Grape. This is a large Fruit of a deep» 
red Colour, coyered with a blue Fluerz the Bunches are al- 
ſo very large, and the Grapes grow ſparſly on them. The 
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Juice is rich and vinous un the Grapes — 
ripe ; which ſeldom happens in this Country, unleſs they are 
brought ſorward with an artificial Heat. This is tho Soft of 
Grape of which the ſtrong Spanyb Wine is made. 
6. The abn. Auvernat! This is in Shape very like the 
black, Auvernet Grape: it grows pretty cloſe on the Bunches, 
and is of /4 muddy white: r when ripe} The: Juice 
this Sort is nat. ſo palatahle to eat as many others; but it 
makes an excellent white Wine. 8 | | (1 nt 
7. The Grey Auvernat is alſo ſhap'd' ſomewhat like the 
former ; but is af a pale murrey Colour, inclining to brown. 
This Sort produces its Grapes looſer on the Bunches than 
the former, and ripens ſooner; ſo it is better to plant for 
Vineyards, becauſe it ſeldom. fails to ripen in a good Aſpect. 
8, The Rain Muſcat. This is a large oblong pointed 
Grape, whoſe Berries are. firm and fleſhy, and are looſely 
placed on the Bunches. It isa vety late Fruit, ſo: will not 
ripen in Angland withaut the Aſſiſtance of a Hot-wall. 
This Sort of Grape is frequently brought over from Portu- 
gal, and is fold in Winter in the Landon Markets. 


There have been ſeveral other Sorts of Grapes introduced 
into this Country of late; but there are not many of them 
worth * being too late in ripening to come to any 
Perfection in England, without the Aſſiſtance of artificial 
Heats; and there are amongſt the Sorts. here enumerated, 
ſome of the mott valuable Kinds. which deferve Hot-walls ; 
for which Reaſon I ſhall not deſcribe any more Sorts, ſince 
it would | be. an endleſs Task to enumerate all the Sorts of 
Grapes, which are known in Europe; for as new Varieties 
ariſe frequently from the Seeds in hot Countries, ſo the Inha- 
bitants of thoſe. Wine Countries, who are curious in colle&- 
ing the ſeyeral Sorts, arc annually adding to their Collecti- 
ons. The late Duke of Tuſcany, who was formerly very 
curious in collecting all the Sorts of Italian and Greek Grapes 
into his Vineyards, was poſſeſſed of upward of Three hundred 
ſeveral Varieties; many of which were of little Worth, 
_ were kept by way of Curioſity, 

here have lately been ſome Plants of the Tohay Grapes 
brought into England. When theſe Cuttings were procured 
abroad, it was ſuppoſed, that the Tokay Wine was made of 
only one Sort of Grape : but by thoſe of the Cuttings which 
did ſucceed here, it appears that there are ſeveral Sorts of 
Grapes cultivated in the Vineyards where that Wine is made, 
ſome of which are white, and others are black ; but they 
are not extraordinary good Grapes for this Country, 

Amongf the Claret Grapes there are alſo ſeveral Varieties, 
which differ in the Colour of their Juice; ſome of them 
having a very pale red Juice, which will not give much Co- 
lour to the Wine; and others have a deep- coloured Juice, 
which will ſtain like the Juice of Mulberries ; and it is the 
latter which the Vine- dreſſers abroad prefer. The Leaves 
of this Mort of Grape turn of a deep purple Colour all over, 
at the time when the Fruit is ripening ; whereas the Leaves 
of the paler Sorts are like the Juice of the. Fruit, of a more 
lively purple Colour; fo that the Sorts of theſe Claret Grapes 
are as eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their Leaves in the Autumn 
Seaſon, as by the Fruit when ripe. | 

As to the Culture of Vines againſt Walls and Pales, that 
being fully treated of before, I ſhall not inlarge on that in 
this Place; but ſhall add ſome Directions for the planting and 


managing Fines againſt Hot-walls, as alſo on Eſpaliers, be- 


cauſe both theſe Methods are at preſent practiſed in Eng- 
land. 


The Method of building Hot-walls will be treated under 


the Article Wall; ſo I ſhall paſs it over in this Place, and 
proceed to the preparing of the Ground for planting. The 
Borders againſt theſe Hot-walls ſhould have the Earth taken 
out three Feet deep, (provided the Ground is dry) otherwiſe 
two Feet will be ſufficient ; becauſe in wet Land the Borders 
ſhould be raiſed at leaſt a Foot above the Level of the 
Ground, that the Roots of the Fines may not be injured by 
the Wet. When the Earth is taken out, the Bottom of the 
Trench ſhould be filled with Stones, Lime, Rubbiſh, c. a 
Foot and half thick, which ſhould be levelled and beaten 
down pretty hard. The Trenches ſhould be made five Feet 
wide at leaſt, otherwiſe the Roots of the Vines will in a few 
Years extend themſelves beyond the Rubbiſh ; and finding 
an eaſy Paſſage downwards, will run into the moiſt Ground, 
and thereby imbibe ſo much Wet, as to lefſen the vinous 
Flavour of the Grapes. But before the Rubbiſh is filled into 
the Trench, it is a better Method to raiſe a nine Inch Wall, 
at five Feet Diſtance from the Hot»wall, which will keep 
the Rubbiſh from intermixing with the neighbouring Earth, 
and alſo confine the Roots of the Fines to the * * 
hich they are planted, ſo that cannot reach to t 
* | h " 8B _ 5 Moiſture 
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Moiſture of the Ground about them. This nine Inch Wall 
ſhould: be raiſed to the Height of the intended Border ; ſo 
will be of great Uſe to lay the Timbers of the Frames 
upon, which are defi to cover the - Vines when they are 
forced, whereby the Timbers will be better preſerved from 
ting; and where the Borders are raiſed to any conſiderable 
Height above the Level of the Ground, theſe Walls will 
preſerve the Borders from falling down into the Walks, But 
in carrying up of theſe Walls, it will be proper to leave, 
about eight or ten Feet Diſtance, little Openings to let the 
Water paſs off; becauſe when the Rubbiſh at the Bottom of 
the Trench unites and binds very hard, the Water cannot 
eaſily. find a Paſſage thro! it. Therefore it will be the better 
Method to leave theſe ſmall Paſſages in the Wall, leſt the 
Moiſture, being confined at Bottom, ſhould be pent up as in 
a Ditch, which will be of ill Conſequence to the Vines. * 
Wen the Walls are finiſhed, and thoroughly dry, the 
Rubbiſh ſhould be filled in as before directed; then there 
ſhould be freſh light Earth laid on, about a Foot and a half 
thick, which will be a ſufficient Depth of Soil for the Vines 
to-root in, Theſe Borders ſhould be thus prepared at leaſt 
'a Month or fix Weeks before the Vines are planted, that 
they may have Time to ſettle. The beſt Time to plant 
them is about the End of March, or the Beginning of April, 
according as the Seaſon proves early or late. "Theſe I would 
alſo adviſe to be planted with Cuttings, rather than rooted 
Plants, for the Reaſons before affigned ; but there ſhould be 
two Cuttings put into each Hole, leſt one of them ſhould 
fail ; for if both ſhould ſucceed, the weakeſt of them may 
be eaſily drawn out the following Spring. "Theſe Cuttings 
ſhould be well choſen from good bearing Fines, and the Shoots 
ſhould be well ripened, otherwiſe they will never make good 
Plants. The Diſtance theſe Fines ſhould be allowed, is the 
ſame as for common Walls, i. e. about fix Feet. In plant- 
ing of them there ſhould be Holes opened with a Spade, a- 
bout fourteen or fifteen Inches deep; for if there are but 
three or four Inches of good Earth under the Foot of the 
Cuttings, it will be ſufficient. Then the two Cuttings 
ſhould be laid in the Hole a little loping, but in ſuch a man- 
ner as not to touch or croſs each other ; becauſe if they do, 
when one of them is taken away the following Spring, it 
cannot be done without difturbing the other, Then the 
Earth ſhould be filled into the Holes, and gently preſſed 
with the Foot to the Cuttings, and raiſed in a Heap over 
them, ſo as juſt to cover the oft Eyes of the Cuttings. 
Then lay a little Mulch on the Surface of the Ground a- 
bout the Cuttings, to prevent the Sun and Air from drying 
of the Earth, and if the Spring ſhould prove very dry, they 
ſhould have ſome Water once a Week, which will be as 
often as theſe Cuttings require it; for nothing will deſtroy 
them ſooner than too much Water, which rots their Bark, 
and deſtroys them. If theſe Cuttings are well ſen and 
the Inſtructions here laid down duly obſerved, They will 
make ftrong Shoots the firſt Sammer; for I have frequently 
planted Cuttings, which have ſhot five Feet in one Year but 
then I carefully rubb'd off all the fide-dangling Shoots as they 


were produced, and never permitted more than one Shoot to - 
remain on each Cutting; which is what ſhould always be 
obſerved by thoſe who have the Management of Vines. With - 


this Management there will be little Hazard of the Cutting 

taking Root; for in upwards of five Hundred Dies, 
which I received from Itah, which were cut off from the 
Vines in the Beginning of November, and wrapp'd up in 
Mofs, and put on board the Ship, which did not arrive at the 
Port of Landen till March, fo that they were full four 
| Months cut off before they were planted ; yet there were 
not twenty of the Number which failed, and many of them 
ſhot above fox Feet the firft Seaſon. 

As I have before directed the pruning of Vines to be per- 
formed in the Autumn, (which is without Diſpute the beſt 
Seaſon for this Work); ſo in preſerving of the Cuttings till 
the planting Seaſon, I have adviſed them to be cut to their 

ir Ends laid into the Ground, and then 

covered with Litter to keep the Air from them: but I find 
1 to ſhorten the Shoots, from 
made, but to lay their Ends 
two Inches deep, and ſo leave 
Length, only obſerving to cover them with 
i dry Weather; but in moiſt 

not remain on, becauſe it 
mouldy, which would great- 
ng, when are to be 
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others fourteen Inches will be full ſhort. The leaving the 
upper Part of the Shoots on all the Winter, is of great Ser- 

vice to the Cuttings, becauſe when they are cut off in Au- 

tumn, the Air penetrates the wounded Part, and greatly in- 

jures the lower Eyes. | "Ls | 

The Management of theſe Vines, for the three firſt 

Years after planting, being the ſame as is praCtiſed for thoſe 

againſt common Walls, I ſhall not repeat it in this Place, 

having fully treated of that already; only will obſerve, that 

during theſe three Years, the Vines ſhould be encouraged as 

much as poſſible, and the Shoots not left too long, nor too 
many in Number on, each Root, that oo, may be duly 

ripened and prepared for bearing the fourth Year, which is 
the ſooneſt they ſhould be forced ; for when any Sorts of 
Fruit-trees are forced by Fire too young, they ſeldom con- 

tinue above three or four Years, and during that Time they 
produce very weak Shoots, and what Fruit they produce, 1z 
ſmall and not well-flavoured ; fo that in being over haſty to 

fave a Year or two, very often the whole Deſign is loſt ; for 

unleſs the Trees are in a proper Condition to bear much 

Fruit, it is not worth while to make Fire for a ſmall Quan- 

tity of ſtarved ill-taſted Fruit; the Expence and Trouble 
being the ſame for ten or twelve Bunches of Grapes, as it 
will be for a hundred or more, 

' Theſe Vines ſhould not be forced every Year ; but with 
good Management they may be forced every other Year ; tho 
it would be yet better, if it were done only every third Year; 
therefore in order to have à Supply of Fruit annually, there 
ſhould be a ſufficient Quantity of Walling built, to contain 
as many Vines as will be neceflary for two or three Years, 
ſo that by making the Frames in F ront moveable, they may 
be ſhifted from one Part of the Wall to another, as the 
Vines are alternately forced, Therefore I would adviſe a- 
bout forty Feet in Length of Walling, to be each Year 
forced, which is as much as one Fire will heat; and when 
the Vines are in full Bearing, will ſupply a reaſonable Quan- 
os” of Grapes for a middling Family, ; 

n moſt Places where theſe Hot-walls have been built, 
they are commonly planted with early Kinds of Grapes, in 
order to have them early in the Seaſon : but this, I think, is 
hardly worth the Trouble ; for it is of but little Conſequence 
to have a few Grapes earlier by a Month or fix Weeks, 
than thoſe againſt common Walls; therefore I ſhould ad- 
viſe, whenever a Perſon is willing to be at the Expence of 
theſe Walls, that they may be planted with ſome of the beſt 
kinds of Grapes, which rarely come to any Perfection in 
this Country, without the Aſſiſtance of ſome artificial Heat; 
of which the following Sorts are the moſt valuable, 


The Red Muſcat of Alexandria. 
The White Muſcat of Alexandria. 
The Raiſin Muſcat, or Frontiniac. 
The Red Frontiniac. | 
The Grifly Frontiniac. 

The White Frontiniac. 

The Black Frontiniac. 

The Burdclais or Burlace. 

The Malmſey Muſcadine, 

The St. Peter. 


When the Vines which are planted againſt the Hot-walls, 
are grown to full Bearing, they muſt * pruned and ma- 
naged after the fame manner as hath been directed for 
thoſe againſt common Walls; with this Difference only, 
viz, that thoſe Seaſons when they are not forced, the Vines 
ſhould be carefully managed in the Summer for a Supply of 
good Wood, againſt the Time of their being forced ; fo 
that it will be the better Method to diveſt the Vines of their 
Fruit, in order to encourage the Wood; for as few of the Sorts 
will ripen without Heat, 15 it is not worth while to leave them 
on the Vines, during the Seaſons of reſting, except it be the 
common Frontiniac's, which in a good Seaſon will ripen 
without artificial Heat; but even during theſe, I would not 
adviſe many Grapes to be left on them ; becauſe as the De- 
ſign of reſting the Vines, is to encourage and ſtrengthen 
them; therefore all poſſible Care ſhould be had, that the 
young Wood is not robbed by over-bearing ; for thoſe Y ears 
when the Vines are forced, the Joints of the young Wood 
are generally drawn farther aſunder, than they ordinarily 
grow in the open Air; ſo that when they are forced two or 
three Years ſucceſſively, the Vines are ſo much exhauſted, 

of into a good bearing State, for ſome 
Years ; eſpecially if they are forced ws in the Seaſon, or 
where great Care is not taken in the Summer, to let them 
have a proper Share of free Air, to prevent their being drawn 
n their Shoots, Thoſe Years when 
the Vines are forced, the only Care ſhould be to encourage 
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the Fruit, without having much Regard to the Wood; fo 
that every Shoot ſhould be pruned for Fruit, and none of 
them ſhortened for a ſupply of young Wood, becauſe they 
may be ſo managed in the other Year's Pruning, as to re- 
pleniſn the Vines with new Wood. Thoſe Vines which are 
deſigned/for Forcing in the Spring, ſhould be pruned early 
the Autumn before, that the Buds which are left on the 
Shoots, may receive all poſſible Nouriſhment from the Vine, 
and at the ſame time, the Shoots ſhould be faſtened to the 
Trelaſe in the Order they are to lie; but the Glaſſes ſhould 
not be placed before the Vines, till about the End of Ja- 
nuary, at which time alſo the Fires muſt be lighted ; for if 
they are forced too early in the Year, they will begin to 
ſhoot before the Weather will be warm enough to admit Air 


to the Vines; which will cauſe the young Shoots to draw D 


out weak, and thereby their Joints will be too far aſunder ; 
ſo conſequently there will be fewer Grapes on .them, and 
thofe Bunches which are produced, will be ſmaller, than 
when they have a ſufficient Quantity of Air admitted to 
them every Day. t 

If the Fires are made at the Time before directed, the 
Vines will begin to ſhoot the latter End of February, which 
will be fix Weeks earlier than they uſually come out againſt 
the common Walls ; fo that ye fy Time that other Vines 
are ſhooting, theſe will be in Flower, which will be pry 
enough to ripen any of thoſe Sorts of Grapes perfectly well. 
The Fires ſhould not be made very — in theſe Walls; 
for if the Air is heated to about twenty Degrees above the 
temperate Point, on Mr. Fowler's Thermometers, it will 
be ſufficiently warm enough to force out the Shoots leiſure- 
ly, which is much better than to force them violently, 
Theſe Fires ſhould not be continued in the Day-time, un- 
leſs the Weather ſhould prove very cold, and the Sun not 
appear to warm the Air, at which times it will be proper 
to have ſmall Fires continued all the Day ; for where the 
Walls are rightly contrived, a moderate Fire made every 
Evening, and continued till ten or eleven of the Clock at 
Night, will heat the Wall, and warm the incloſed Air to a 
proper Temperature ; and as theſe Fires need not be conti- 
nued longer than till about a Week or ten Days in April, 
(unleſs the Spring ſhould prove very cold) ſo the Expence of 
the Fire will not be very great, becauſe they 25 be con- 
trived to burn either Coal, Wood, Turf, or almoſt any 
other Sort of Fuel; tho' where Coal is to be had reaſonable, 
it is the eveneſt Fuel for theſe Fires, and will not require 
much Attendance. 7 oa 

When the Vines begin to ſhoot, they muſt be frequently 
looked over to faſten the new Shoots to the Trelaſe, and to 
rub off all dangling Shoots; in doing of which great Care 
muſt be taken; for they are very tender, and very ſubject 
to break when any Violence is offered. The Shoots ſhould 
alſo be trained very regular, ſo as to lie as near as poſſible 
at equal Diſtances, that they may equally enjoy the Benefit 
of the Air and Sun; which is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
Improvement of the Fruit. When the Grapes are formed, 
the Shoots ſhould be ſtopped at the ſecond Joint ' beyond 
the Fruit, that the Nouriſhment may not be drawn away 
from the Fruit in uſeleſs Shoots, which muſt be avoided as 
much as poſſible in theſe forced Vines; upon which no uſe- 
lef Wood ſhould be left, which will ſhade the Fruit, and 
exclude the Air from it by their Leaves. 

As the Seaſon advances, and the Weather becomes warm 
ſo there ſhould be a proportionable Share of free Air ad- 
mitted to the Vines every Day, which is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to promote the Growth of the Fruit; but the Glaſſes 
ſhould be ſhut cloſe every Night, unleſs in very hot Wea- 
ther ; otherwiſe the cold Dews in the Night will retard the 
Growth of the Fruit, The Bunches of the hite Fronti- 
niac, the Raiſm Muſcat, St. Peter, and Burdelais, ſhould 
alſo be looked over, and the ſmall Grapes cut out with Sciſ- 
ſars, in order to thin them; for theſe Sorts grow ſo cloſe 
together on the Bunches, that the Moiſture is detained be- 
tween the Grapes, which often occaſions their rotting ; and 
the Air being excluded from the Middle of the Bunches, 
the Grapes never ripen equally ; which by this Method may 
be remedied, if done in time: and as theſe Grapes are pro- 
tected by the Glaſſes, from the Blights which frequently 
take thoſe which are expoſed, ſo there will be no Hazard in 
thinning 'theſe Grapes ſoon after they are ſet; at which 
Time it will be much eaſier to perform this Operation, than 
when the Grapes are grown larger, and conſequently will 
be cloſer together. But in doing of this, the Bunches muſt 
not be much | handled ;' for if any of the Grapes are the 
leaſt bruiſed, or the Flue which there naturally is upon 
them, be rubbed off, their Skins will harden and turn of a 
brown Colour; fo the Fruit will never thrive after. There- 
fore the Sciſſars which are uſed for this Operation, ſhould 
v : ; 


have very narrow Points, that they may be more eaſily put 
between the Grapes, without injuring the remaining ones. 
The other Sorts of Grapes which I have recommended for 
theſe Hot-walls, do not produce their Fruit ſo cloſe together 
on the Bunches ; ſo they will not require this Operation, 
unleſs by*any Accident they ſhould receive a Blight, which 
often occaſions a great Inequality in the Size of the Grapes ; 
which, whenever it thus happens, will require to be reme- 
died by cutting off the ſmall Grapes, that the Bunches may 
ripen equally, and appear more lightly, 

By the Beginning of Jul, theſe rapes will be almoſt 
full-grown ; therefore the Glaſſes may be kept off continu- 
ally, unleſs the Seaſon ſhould prove very cold and wet ; in 
which Caſe they. muſt be kept on every Night, when the 

ays are cold or wet, and only open when the Weather is 
favourable ; for as the racy vinous F, lavour of theſe Fruits is 
increaſed by a free Air, ſo during the Time of their ripen- 
ing, they ſhould have as large a Share as the Seaſon will ad- 
mit to be given them, But when the cold Nights begin to 
come on in Augu/t, the Glaſſes muſt be every Night ſhut 
to exclude the Cold, otherwiſe it will greatly retard the ri- 
pening of the Fruit ; for although the Vines are brought ſo 
forward in the Spring, as that the Fruit by this Seaſon are quite 
turned to their Colour, yet if they are expoſed to the cold 
Dews, and the morning Frofts, which frequently happen 
toward the latter Part of Auguſt, it will prevent the Fruit 
from ripening ſo kindly as when they are guarded from it. 
When the Grapes begin to ripen, they muſt be carefully 
8 againſt Birds and Waſps, otherwiſe they will be in 

3 of Deſtruction in a ſhort time; to prevent which, 
the Vines ſhould be carefully covered with Nets, ſo as to 
exclude the Birds, who will make great Havock with the 
Grapes, by breaking of their Skins ; and if there are a few 
Twigs covered with Birdlime, placed here and there on the 
Outſide of the Nets, it will be of Service; becauſe the 
Birds are often ſo bold as to attempt to break the Nets to 
get to the Grapes, and ſo may be entangled on theſe Twigs; 
from which, whenever that happens, they ſhould not be diſ- 
engaged, but ſuffered to remain to keep off their Compani- 
ons; and if they do get off themſelves, it will have the de- 
fired Effect; for there will few other Birds come to the 
mn I's that Seaſon, as I have more than once experi- 
enced, 

As to the Waſps, the beſt Method is to hang up ſome 
Phials, about half filled with ſugar'd Water, and rub the 
Necks of the Phials with a little Honey, which will draw 
all the Waſps to them, who by attempting to get at the Li- 
quor, will fall into the Phials, and are drowned ; ſo theſe 
ſhould be carefully looked over once in three or four Days 
to take out the Waſps and deſtroy them, and to repleniſh 
the Phials with Liquor, If this be duly obſerved, and the 
Phials placed in time, before the Grapes are attacked, it 
will effectually prevent their being injured ; but where theſe 
Precautions are not taken, the Coos will be in Danger of 
being abſolutely deſtroyed : for as theſe early Grapes will 
turn Colour long before any others againſt common Walls, 
ſo they are in much more Danger, there being no other 
Fruit for them in the Neighbourhood : whereas, when 
Grapes in general begin to ripen, there is a large Quantity 
in almoſt every Garden; ſo that if they deſtroy a Part in 
each Garden, yet there will be a greater Chance to have 
2 than where there is only one Wall for them to 
attack. 

Theſe Sorts of Grapes, being forced in the manner be- 
fore directed, will * to ripen early in September, eſpeci - 
ally the Black and Red Frontiniac's, which will be fit for 
the Table a Fortnight earlier than the other Sorts ; but as 
the Deſign of forcing them, is to have them in as great 
Perfection as poſſible in this Climate, ſo they ſhould not be 
gathered until they are thorough ripe ; for which Reaſon 
ſome of the latter Sorts ſhould be left on the Vines till Octo- 
ber, or ſometimes later; but then the Glafſes ſhould be 
kept over them in wet and cold Weather, to protect the 
Fruit from it; but whenever the Weather is fair, the Glaſ- 
ſes muſt be opened to let in the free Air; otherwiſe the 
Damps, ariſing from the Earth at that Seaſon, will cauſe a 
Mouldineſs upon the Grapes? which will rot them. So that 
if the Seaſon ſhould 2 very cold and wet, it will be pro- 


per to make a ſmall Fire every Night to dry off the Damps, 


and prevent this Injury. By this Method the Grapes may 
be continued upon the Vines, until the Middle or latter 
End of November, when ſome of the large late-ripe Sorts 
will be in very great Perfection. But moſt People in Eng- 
land gather their Grapes too ſoon, never ſuffering them to 
remain on the Vines to ripen, even in the warmeſt Seaſons ; 
when, if they are left on till after Aſicharknes, they will be 
perfectly good, | 
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f late Years many Perſons have planted Grapes againſt 
Ether, which in ge Places have ſucceeded very well in 
good Seaſons; but if theſe are not planted in a good Soil, 
and to a proper Aſpect, and the Sorts rightly choſen, they 
feldom produce any Fruit which are fit to be eaten. The 
Soil proper to plant Vines in Eſpaliers, ſhould bg the ſame 
as hath been directed for Vineyards; viz, either a chalky or 

ravelly Bottom, with about a Foot and half of light hazel 
Farth on the Top, a little ſloping to the South or South- 
Faſt, that the Wet may eaſily find a Paſſage, ſo as not to 
remain on the Ground, In ſuch a Soil ſituated to the Sun, 
and ſcreetied' from cold Winds, there are ſeyeral Sorts of 
Grapes, which in warm Seaſons will ripen very well in 
1 N . are ſome curious Perſons who line the Backſide 
of their Eſpaliers with low reed Hedges, and others who do 
it with thin flit Deals; both of which are a good Defence 
to the Vines againſt Blights in the Spring, and accelerate 
the ripening of the Grapes; ſo that in tolerable Seaſons they 
will come to good Maturity. Neither of theſe Methods are 
very expenſive ; for theſe cloſe Fences need not be more 
than four Feet high ; becauſe the Vines, . being to be ma- 
naged after the ſame manner as thoſe in Vineyards, will ne- 
ver riſe above the Height of a Man; and the bearing Shoots 
muſt always be trained about two Feet above the Surface of 
the Ground, fo that the Fruit-branches will be always be- 
low the Top of the cloſe Fences ; and as for the upright 
Shoots, which are deſigned for the next Year's Bearing, it 
matters not how much they riſe above the Fence : ſo theſe 
may have a looſe Trelaſe, to * Pe may be faſtened, to 

event their over-hanging of the Fruit. 
1 In the making of theſe inds of cloſe Eſpaliers for Grapes, 
it will be proper to lay one ſtrong oaken Plank (ſuch as are 
procured in breaking up of old Ships or Barges) next the Sur- 
face of the Ground, which will laſt many Years ſound, and 
be very uſeful jn ſupporting of the Fences, If theſe Planks 
are fiſteen Inches broad, as . ain be readily pro- 
cured ; then, if the upper Part of the Fence be Reeds, 
there may be two Lengths cut out of them (provided the 
Reeds are of a due Length) without including their Tops. 
In the Front of theſe Hedges ſhould be a ſlight Trelaſe, to 
faſten the Vines to, which may be made of Aſh Poles. 
The upright Poles of theſe Trelaſes need not be nearer to- 
ether than eighteen Inches; and if there are three croſs 
Poles, at about a Foot aſunder, they will be ſufficient to 
faſten the bearing Shoots of the Vines at proper Diſtances, 
in the manner they are deſigned to be trained; which ſhould 
be in ſuch Poſition, that the Fruit may not be over-ſhadow'd 
by the Branches. And if the upright Poles are cut fo long, 
a5 to be a Foot and half above the Reeds, they will be tall 
enough to ſupport the upright Shoots for the next Year's 
Bearing; which being trained ſingly at proper Diſtances, 
will have the Advantage of the Sun and Air to ripen the 
Wood, much better than where four or five Shoots are fa- 
ſtened to the ſame Pole. 
"Ira this Trelaſe the Reeds may be faſtened with Hoops 
on the Backſide, after the manner uſually practiſed in mak- 
inz of common reed Fences; and if on the Top of the 
Reeds there is faſtened a thin Slip of Deal, to ſecure the 
Tops of the Reeds from being broken, it will preſerve them 
2 long time. In making of theſe Fences the Reeds ſhould 
not be laid too thick ; for that will not only be more Ex- 
pence, but will be troubleſome to faſten, and not laſt fo 
long, as when they are made of a moderate Thickneſs. 
Therefore, as the Reeds will be cut into two Lengths, each 
Bundle will ſpread about fix Feet in Length; obſerving firſt 
to ſpread the bottom Parts of the Bundles, which contain 
the largeſt Ends of the Reeds, the whole Length; and then 
the upper Parts of the Reeds ſhould be reverſed and ſpread 
in Front of the other, which will make the upper Part of 
the Fence almoft as thick as the Bottom. But neither theſe, 
nor the boarded Fences, need be made till the Vines are in 
full Bearing, which will be the fourth or fifth Year after 
planting, according to the Progreſs they make; during 
which Time the Shoots may be ſupported by any common 
Stakes. For if the Fences are made before the Vines are 
planted, as is frequently practiſed, they 
by the Time the Vines are fit to bear; and before this Time, 
the Fences are of no Uſe to them. 

The Sorts of Grapes which are proper to plant againſt 
theſe Fences, are, | 


The Miller Grape. 
The Black M:rilhn. 
The Chaſſelas White, 
The White Muſcadine. 
The Melie Grape. 


— 


will be half decayed 


Dye Sweet Mater. 
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Die Auvernat, er true Burgundy, 7/7. 


Tbeſe, if well managed, will ripen very well. | pravides | 


the Seaſon is tolerably good, and will come in ſoon after 
thoſe on the Walls; ſo that if they are taken Care of, 
hanging of Mats before them, when the Nights prove. cold 
in Autumn, and are permitted to hang till O4Zober, the Fruit 
will prove ve But where the Sweet Hater Grape ig 
planted againſt theſe Fences, they will require to be covered 
in the Spring, at the Time when they are in Flower, if 
there ſhould be cold Nights; otherwiſe the Bunches will re- 
ceive a Blaſt, which will deſtroy the greateſt Part of the 
Grapes, ſo that many Times there will not be more 

ſix or eight Grapes on each Bunch; and the others 
will be ſmall ed Fruit, hardly ſo large as the ſmalleſt 


Peaſe. 
ng of theſe Vines, either for open Eſpaliers or the 


In planti 


cloſe Fences, they ſhould be performed in the-ſame Manner 
as for Vineyards, which ſhould be from Cuttings planted fix 
Feet aſunder, putting two into, each Hole, And as theſe 
are only deſigned for the Table, ſo a ſingle Row of a mode- 
rate Length will be ſufficient to ſupply a Family, where there 
are others againſt Walls to come before them. But where a 
Perſon is inclinable to have more Rows than one, they ſhould 
be placed twelve Feet aſunder, that they may equally enjoy 
the Sun and Air. | | 

M to the Pruning and other Management of theſe Vines, 
that being the ſame as for thoſe in the Vineyard, I ſhall 
not repeat it in this Place, it being fully treated of before ; 
and to which I have nothing here to add, more than that I 
find the Grape which is preferred by the moſt, ſkilful Yienerons 
in France, and what they call the Auvernat, as before-men- 
tioned, is the ſame which in England is called the Blue Clu- 


fer Grape, and hath been long in this Country planted as an 


ans rape againſt Walls ; fo that from theſe, Cuttings 
may be eaſily procured. But it is to be feared, that the'bad 
Seaſons, and the ill Succeſs which has attended the few Vine- 
yards already planted in England, will put a Stop to their 
future Improvements, tho? it is a great Pity it ſhould ; for 
as to the bad Seaſons, the Vineyards abroad have been equal- 
ly expoſed thereto ; nor has the Wine which they have pro- 
uced the two laſt Seaſons, been of much Value; ſo that 
the Dealers in Wine in England have mixed it up with ſome 
of the ſtrong Wines of former Years Growth, in order to 
render it ſaleable. And with regard to the ill Succeſs which 
People have had, who have planted Vineyards, that is en- 
tirely owing to their not having followed the Directions ex- 
hibited, either in the Choice of Soil and Situation, the Sorts 
of Grapes, the Diſtance which ſhould be allowed to them, 
or the Method of pruning and managing them. In ey 
of theſe Articles, I am, convinced from ſeveral later Trials, 
there is no Reaſon to make the leaſt Alteration. And as to 
was 3 Cade "xa I 45 made, in the Buſineſs of 
preſſing, ing an ing of Wines, that ſhall be inſert- 
ed under the Article M ; | 


VITIS IDAXA ; The Bilberry or Whortleberry-buſh. 
The Characters are; | | 


The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is ſhaped like a Pitcher, 
from whoſe Empalement ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail, in 


the upper Part of the Flower, which afterwards becomes a th 
ed 


umbilicated Fruit, or Berry, of Fuice, in which 
Seeds, for the moſt part 22 1 e 


The Species are; 


1. Viris Ip A magna guibuſdam Ih 16. 
eee, e . 
2: eee rein E. Rod 
Whorts, er Whortle-berries, | 1% e eee 
eee 
Box Leaf, and white Flowers. TIM uf | 


adverfo naſcentibus, floribus minimis herbactis,  frudtu 
rubro, American Whortle-berry, with | roundiſh hai 
Leaves | prowing by Pairs, ſmall greeniſh Flowers, and 3 
ſmall red Fruit, vw/garly called St. Peter's-wort. 

The firſt and third Sorts do grow wild in Yorkbire, Der- 
ſires 1 and other Northern Counties of Eng- 

nd, as upon the Ab, and other lofty Mountains in 
ſeveral Parts of Europe ; but can't by Art be cultivated in 
Gardens near Londen, fo 36 to thrive and produce Fruit. 
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5. VIr Is IbæA Americana, fois ubrotundis. hinſutit, er 
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The firſt commonly grows to the Height of three or four 


Feet, in its native Places of Growth, and produces t 
Quantities of Fruit, Thich the poor Iniab nee of hoſe 
Countries gather, and ſell in the Markets for Tarts, &c. 
The third Sort is a very humble Plant, ſeldom growing 
much taller than the Dwarf Dutch Box (which is uſed for 
edging of Borders) : This produces, in its native Places of 
Growth, large Quantities of red Fruit; but theſe will rare- 
ly grow in Gardens, unleſs planted in a ſtrong cold Soil and 
a ſhady Situation. 

The ſecond Sort is very common upon marſhy or bog- 

Heaths, in divers Parts of England, and will grow to 
4 Height of three or four Feet in ſuch Places, and pro- 
duce great Quantities of Fruit, which ripen in uh, and are 
Ro by the poor People for the ſame Uſes as the firſt 

rt. 

This is alſo very difficult to cultivate in Gardens: The 
only Method is, to take up ſome Plants in the Spring, from 
the Places of its Growth, with Balls of Earth to their 
Roots, and tranſplant them into a moiſt ſhady Part of the 
Garden, where, if the Soil be not too rich or warm, they 
will thrive tolerably well, provided the Ground is not du 
or cleaned ; for theſe Plants will grow beſt on ſuch Places as 
are never cultivated, This Sort is directed by the College of 
Phyſicians to be uſed in Medicine, | 

The fourth Sort is a tender Plant, which is preſerved in 
the Gardens of thoſe who delight in preſerving exotick 
Plants. This is propagated by . which ſhould be 
hid down in the Spring, obſerving to make a little Slit in 
the Part which is laid in the Ground, (in the Manner as is 
practiſed in laying of Carnations) and in dry Weather they 
muſt be frequently watered, which will greatly facilitate 
their taking Root; and in the following Spring they may be 
cut off from the old Plants, and planted each into a ſeparate 
Pot, filled with ſtrong freſh Earth, and placed upon a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, which will facilitate their taking freſh 
Root; but they muſt be ſhaded from the Sun with Mats, 
and frequently watered. 

In the Summer theſe Plants may be expoſed in the open 
Air, with other hardy exotick Plants; and in Winter they 
muſt be placed in the Green-houſe, where they ſhould have 
as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, and muſt be 
frequently watered, otherwiſe they will not thrive. 

heſe Plants produce their Flowers in Winter and Spring ; 
but do rarely produce Fruit in this Country. CE OR GETS 
The fifth Sort grows to a Shrub of fix or ſeven Feet high, 
and though a Native of America, yet will endure the ſevereſt 
Cold of our Climate in the open Air. It may eaſily be 
propagated by Layers or Suckets, which are generally produ- 
ced in great 
ſhould be taken off either in Ppring or Autumn, and planted 
out amongſt other Shrubs of the ſame Growth, where they 
will add to the Diverſity ; but thete is little Beauty in them; 
for their Flowers (which are produced in September) are ve 
ſmall, and of a greeniſh Colour, ſo that unleſs a Perſon ſearc 
for them, they may eſcape the Sight, being always ſituate a- 
mongſt the Leaves. 3 i . 

Theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall ripe Fruit, which 
ripen in Winter, after the Leaves are fallen off, ſo are more 
viſible than the Flowers. This Fruit is not uſed in its na- 
tive Country, it having ww little Taſte, and being fo oy 
ſmall, can't be worth the Trouble of gathering. I ſuppoſe 
this Shrub had the Name of St. Peter's-wort impoſed on it 
before it produced either Flowers or Fruit in England, from 
the Reſemblance which the Leaves of it have to thoſe of 4/- 
cyron, or St. Peter*s-wort ; for in other Reſpects it differs 
widely from the Characters of that Genus. 


VITIS SYLVESTRIS : vide Clematitis. 


ULMARIA, Meadow-fweet, er Queen of the Meadow. 


The Characters are; I 
It hath a Flower compoſed of ſeveral Leaves, which are pla- 
cd in a circular Order, and expand in form of a Roſe ; out of 
whoſe Empalement riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
a Fruit, compoſed of many little membranaceous crooked Husks, 


ric into a Head, each of which generally contains one 
eed, 


The Species are; 
1. ULMARIA, Cluſ. Hit. Meadow-ſweet. | 
2. ULMARIA flore pleno. Feffiew, Meadow-ſweet, with 


a double Flower, 


3. ULMARIA fois ex luteo variegatis, Meadow-ſweet, 
with Leaves variegated with yellow, 


lenty from the Roots of the old Plants; theſe R 


The firſt Sort 


g growe wild in moiſt Meadows in moſt Parts 
of England, and flowers the of June, when it 


inn 
makes a fine Appearance among the Graſs, It alſo grows 
plentifully on the Sides of Ditches and Rivers; where as it 
is not often mowed down, it continues much longer in Beau- 
ty, and the Stalks riſe to a greater Height. The Flowers 
which are produced on the Tops of the Stalks, in form of 
an Umbel, are white, and ſmell very ſweet. Theſe, as 
alſo the Leaves and Roots, are uſed in Medicine. This 
Plant is efteemed to be cooling, drying and binding ; and 
alſo is ſudorifick and alexipharmick. The Preparations of 
this Plant are, the diſtilled Water of the Flowers and Leaves, 
and the Extract, which is by ſome much commended. The 
Flowers give an agreeable Flavour to Wine, and are ſome- 
times uſed to add a Flavour to ſtrong Span; Wines, like 
that of the Maluatic Wine, which is made in the Iſland of 


Candy, Theſe Flowers are proper to place in Baſons to a- 
dorn Halls and Chambers, becauſe 


— of an agreeable 
Sweetneſs, which doth not offend the d. 

This Plant is ſeldom planted in Gardens, being ſo com- 
monly found wild in the Fields; but in low moift Places in 


g large Gardens, if ſome of theſe Plants were placed, t 


would afford an agreeable Variety; and in ſuch Places ke 
other Plants, which are more valuable, will thrive. 

The ſecond Sort deſerves a Place in every good Garden, 
for the ſake of its fine double Flowers, which continue in 
Beauty a long Time. This doth not differ from the com- 
mon Sort in any Thing, - excepting that the Flowers are ve 
double and large; ſo that when it is planted on a moiſt Soll, 
or is duly watered in dty Weather, it makes a fine Appear- 
ance for at leaſt a Month, or in a cool Seaſon near fix 
Weeks; and as the Flowers have an agreeable Sweetneſs, 
ſo they are a fine Ornament in Baſons to place in Rooms. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by parting of their Roots, 
which ſhould be done in Autumn, that they may be well root- 
ed before the dry Weather comes on in the Spring; other- 
wiſe tbey will not flower very ſtrong the following Summer. 
Theſe Rovts need not be parted oftener than every other 
Year, and then they ſhould not be parted into ſmall Heads; 
for as the Beauty of this Plant is to have many Stems of 
Flowers, ſo when the Roots are divided too much, there 
will be very few Stems produced, and conſequently the Plants 
will make but a mean Ap ce. | 

Where theſe Plants are placed in moiſt ſhady Borders, in- 
termixed with other flowering Plants, they ſhould be allow- 
ed good Room ; for as their Roots ſpread pretty far in the 
Ground, ſo when they have but little Room, they will ſtarve 
in Summer, unleſs they are plentifully watered, and the Soil 
be very good in which they are planted ; for wherever their 
oots intermix with thoſe of other Plants, there will be a 
pu Struggle for the Maſtery, and thereby both Sorts will 

rendered weak. So that theſe ſhould be planted two Feet 
aſunder, and as much from any other Plants ; and this will 
be Room enough to dig the Ground between the Plants, 
which ſhould always be carefully done thoſe Years when the 
Plants are not removed; which will encourage the Roots; 
and cauſe them to flower very ftrong. 
The Sort with ſtriped Leaves is alſo preſerved in ſonie 
Gardens for the ſake of Variety, This may be propagated 
by parting of the Roots in the ſame Manner as the former 
Sort ; but this muſt not have a rich Soil; for that will cauſe 
it to run plain, 

ULMUS ; The Elm Tree: 

The Characters are: 

De Flower conſiſis of one Leaf, which is ſhaped like @ Bell 

having many 8 1.5 a ) in the Centre ; from the 
Bottom ariſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a membra- 
naceous or leafy Fruit, almoſt Heart-ſbaped ; in the Middle of 


which is placed a Pear-ſhaped Sced - veſſel, containing one Seed 
for the moſt part of the ſame Shape. : g 
The Species are; 8 
1. ULMvus vulgatifſima, folio lato ſcabro. Ger. Emac. The 
common rough-leav'd Elm. | 
2. Ur uus folio latiſſimo ſcabro. Ger. Emac. The Witch- 
Hazel, or broad-leav'd Elm; by ſome unſkilful Perſons call'd 
the Britiſh Elm. fab Fee | 
3. Ur uus minor, folio anguſto ſcabro. Ger. Emac. The 
ſmall-leav'd or Engliſh Elm. 


+. Vial us folio glabro. Ger, Emac, The ſmooth-leay'd 
or Witch-Elm. | 


5. ULmvs major Hollandica, anguftis & magis acuminatis 
ſamarris, falio latiſſimo ſcabro. Pluk, Alm. The Dutch Elm. 


8 C 6. Utmvus 


UL 
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6. Ur uus minor, folio anguſto ſcabro, elegant! 
gato, The Engliſh Elm, with beautiful ſtriped Leaves. 

7. Utmvs folio glabro, eleganter variegats. The Witch- 
Elm, with ftriped Leaves. | 

8. UiMus minor, foliis faveſcentibus. The yellow-leav'd 
Elm. ; 

. Utmvs major Hollandica, anguſtis & magis acuminatis 

ſamarris, folio latiſfimo ſcabro, eleganter variegato. The Dutch 
Elm, with ftriped Leaves, 

10. Ur uus minor, folio anguſto glabro. The ſmooth nar- 
row-leav'd Elm, by ſome called the Upright natr ow-leav'dElm, 

11. Ur uus folio lato ſcabro, cortice cinereo glabro, The 
white-bark'd Elm, by /ome called the ſmooth Witch-Elm, 
and by others the Iriſh Elm. : 
12, Ur uus folio late ſcabro, angufits ſamarris. The French 
Elm, | 


varie 


There are ſome other Varieties of the Elm, which differ 
ſo little from the Sorts enumerated, as ſcarcely to be diſtin- 
guiſhed ; ſo it will be needleſs to mention them, becauſe 
they are not ſo proper to make Plantations as the other more 
common Sorts. 

The four firſt mentioned Sorts are very common in divers 
Parts of England, though it is generally believed neither of 
them were originally Natives of this Country: But however 
that be, they have propagated themſelves by Seeds and Suck- 
ers which have aroſe from the Roots of old Trees, in ſuch 
Plenty, as hardly to be rooted out, where they have long 
had Poſſeſſion, eſpecially in Hedge-rows, where there is 
Harbour for their Roots, which, when left undiſturbed, will 
ſend forth a freſh Parcel of young Plants annually, from 
whence the People who ſupply the Nurſery-men do gather 
them. 

The fifth Sort is equally hardy, and almoſt as common in 
England as either of the former; this is pretty quick of 
Growth while young, and will out- ſtrip the common Eng- 
hh Elm for ſeveral Years ; but after twenty or thirty Years 
Growth, the Engliſh Elm will get the better every Year, 
and the Timber thereof being much preferable to that of the 
Dutch Elm, renders it more valuable for Planting. 

The Sorts with ſtriped Leaves are preſerved by thoſe who 
are curious in collecting variegated Plants; but they are not 
worth propagating, unleſs for the ſake of Variety ; being of 
lower Growth, and in moſt People's Judgment leſs beauti- 
ful than the plain Sorts. 

Theſe Plants may be either propagated by Layers or Suck- 
ers taken from the Roots of the old Trees, the latter of 
which is greatly practiſed in many Places; but as theſe are 
often cut up with very indifferent Roots, ſo they very often 
miſcarry, and render the Succeſs doubtful; whereas thoſe 
which are propagated by Layers are in no Hazard, and do 
always make better Roots, and come on faſter than the o- 
ther ; for which Reaſons this Method ſhould be more uni- 
verſally practiſed. And ſince a ſmall Compaſs of Ground 
filled with Stools of theſe Plants, will be ſufficient to furniſh 
a Nurſery of a conſiderable Extent, annually, with Layers to 
be tranſplanted, ſo it is richly worth every Perſon's while, 
who would cultivate theſe Trees, to allot a Piece of Ground 
for this Purpoſe. | 

The beſt Soil for ſuch a Nurſery is a freſh Hazel Loam, 
neither too light and dry, nor over-moiſt and heavy; this 
Ground ſhould be well trenched, and a little rotten Dung 
buried therein; and in doing of this, great Care ſhould be 
taken to pick out all Roots of pernicious Weeds, which if 

left in the Ground would be very injurious to the Layers, 
and can't afterwards be ſo eaſily rooted out; then having 
laid the Ground level, the Plants muſt be planted at about 
eight Feet aſunder each Way. The beſt Seaſon for this 

ork is in Autumn, as ſoon as the Leaves begin to 1: 
that they may take Root before the dry Weather in the 
Spring comes on, whereby a great Expence of watering them 
will de ſaved; for if they are well ſettled in the Ground 
before the dry Weather, they will require little more than 
to mulch their Roots, to keep the Earth from drying. 

Theſe Plants ſhould be permitted to grow rude two Years, 
during which Time the Ground between ſhould be carefully 
cleaned and dug every Spring ; by this Time they will be 
ftrongly rooted, and have made 2 ſtrong Shoots, ſo that 
they may be laid in the Ground: The Manner of perform- 

ing this being already deſcribed in the Article of Layers, I 
ſhall forbear repeating it in this Place. L 

When theſe Layers are well rooted, they ſhould be taken 
off, and tranſplanted out into a Nurſery, which ſhould be 

n a good Soil, and well prepared (as before for the Stools) 

he Plants ſhould be planted in Rows four Feet aſunder, 
and two Feet diſtance Plant from Plant in the Rows. This 


ſhould be done in | 
| 2 and if there is ſome Mulch laid upon the Surface of 


„as ſoon as the Leayes begin to 


the Ground about their Roots, it will preſerve them from 
being hurt by Froſt in inter, and from drying Winds in 
Spring, and thereby ſecure them from all Hazard, 

The following Summer the Ground between them ſhould 
be conſtantly kept clean from Weeds, and in Autumn they 
ſhould be pruned up, cutting off all ſtrong lateral Shoots, 
which, if left on, would impede their upright Growth ; 
but there muſt be ſome of the ſmaller Shoots left on, to de- 
tain the Sap, in order to augment the Stems of the Trees ; 
for where they are pruned up too naked, they are apt to 
grow up too ſlender to ſupport themſelves, fo that their Heads 
will recline to the Ground, and cauſe their Stems to grow 
crooked. 

In this Nurſery they may remain five or ſix Years, obſery= 
ing conſtantly to dig the Ground between them every Spring, 
and to trim them as before directed, which will promote 
their Growth, and render them ſtrong enough to tranſplant 
_ where they are to remain, in the Time before-menti- 
oned, 

Theſe Trees are very proper to plant in Hedge-rows, u 
on the Borders of Fields, where & will hire much v4 
ter than when planted in a Wood or cloſe Plantation, and 
their Shade will not be very injurious to whatever grows 
under them ; but when theſe Trees are tranſplanted out 
upon Banks after this Manner, the Banks ſhould be well 
wrought and cleared from all other Roots, otherwiſe the 
Plants, being taken from a better Soil, will not make much 
Progreſs in theſe Places. About Michaelmas will be a good 
Time for this Work, for the Reaſons before aſſigned; but 
when they are planted, there ſhould be ſome Stakes fixed in 
by them, to which ep be faſtened, to prevent their 
being diſplaced by the Wind ; and Part of their Heads ſhould 
be taken off, before they are planted, which will alſo be of 
Uſe in preventing their being eaſily overturned by Winds; 
but by no Means ſhould their leading Shoot be ſtopped, nor 
their Branches too cloſely cut off; for if there are not ſome 
Shoots left on, to draw and attract the Sap, they will be in 
Danger of miſcarrying. | r. 

Theſe Trees are alf proper to plant at a Diſtance from a 
Garden or Building, to break the Violence of Winds ; for 
which Purpoſe, there is not any Tree more uſeful ; for 
they may be trained up in form of a Hedge, keeping then 
cut every Year, which will cauſe them to grow very cloſe 
and handſome, to the Height of forty or fifty Feet, and be 
a great Protection againſt the Fury of Winds; but they 
ſhould not be planted too near a Garden where Fruit trees 
or other Plants are placed, becauſe the Roots of the EIn 
do run ſuperficially near the Top of the Ground to a great 
Width, and will intermix with the Roots of the other Trees, 
and deprive them of Nouriſhment ; nor ſhould they be plant- 
ed near Gravel or Graſs-walks, which are deſigned to be 
well kept, becauſe the Roots will run into them, and ſend 
forth Suckers in great Plenty, which will deface the Walks, 
and render them unſightly, | 

But for large Gardens, where Shade is required, there is 
ſcarce any Tree ſo proper for that Purpoſe, being eaſy to re- 
move when grown to a conſiderable Size; ſo that a Perſon 
who is willing to have his Plantations for Shade in a ſhort 
Time, may procure Trees of two Feet Circumference in 
their Trunk, which will be in no Danger of ſucceeding, 
as they are removed with Care ; and theſe will take 

oot and grow again, almoſt as well as young Plants, which 
is what few other Sorts of Trees will do; but then they 
ſhould be ſuch Trees as have been thus regularly trained up 
in a Nurſery, and have good Roots, and not ſuch as are ta- 
ken out of Hedge-rows (as is by ſome practiſed) which ſel- 
dom riſe with any tolerable Roots, and conſequently do often 
miſcarry. 

In Planting of theſe Trees, great Care ſhould be taken 
not to bury their Roots too deep, which is very injurious to 
them, eſpecially if they are planted on a moiſt Loam or 
Clay, in which Caſe, if the Clay is near the Surface, it will 
be the beſt Way to raiſe the Ground in a Hill, where each 
Tree is to be placed, which will advance their Roots above 
the Surface of the Ground, ſo that they will not be in Danger 
of rotting in Winter with Moiſture, | 

When theſe Trees are propagated by Suckers taken from 
the Foot of old Trees, they are commonly lad 2 the 


Ground very cloſe in Beds, where, in dry Weather, they 
may be frequently watered, to encourage their putting out 
Roots: In theſe Beds they are left two Years, by which Time 
thoſe that live will be well rooted (tho' a great many of them 
generally die); then they ſhould be tranſplanted into the Nur- 
ſery, and managed as hath been directed for the . * 
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which it generally produces in great Plenty, and are ripe in 
. heſe ſhould be ſown upon a Bed of freſh loamy 
rth, and gently covered; in dry Weather they ſhould be 


watered, and if the Bed is ſhaded from the violent Heat of N 


the Sun, it will be of great Service to the Seeds, (for I al- 
ways obſerve, the Plants to come up better in the Shade 
than when expoſed to the Sun ;) when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be carefully cleared from Weeds, and after they 
have ſtood two Years in the Seed-bed, they will be fit to 
plant out into the Nurſery, where they muſt be managed as 
the former. 

Sometimes the common ZFngiiſh Elm will produce Seeds, 
but it is not ſo conſtantly fruitful as the Witch-Elm, which 
ſeldom? fails to produce great Quantities, when they have 
arrived to a due Maturity; which Seeds will fall to the 
Ground, and when they light upon a Spot which is not di- 
ſturb'd, the Plants will come up in great Plenty. 

The Timber of the common Englyh Eln is generally pre- 
ferr'd to the reſt, tho* that of the Vitch-Eln is often as 
yoo, and is the largeſt Tree, when 1 on a kindly 

il * but the Dutch Elm affords the worſt Timber, and ne- 
ver will grow to the Stature of either of the other Sorts, ſo 
that this ſhould not be cultivated for the Timber ; therefore 
the beſt Way to be ſure of the Kinds which a Perſon would 
chuſe to propagate, is to have a Nurſery of Stools, in ordet 
to furniſh Layers ; for when they are grubb'd up from Hedge- 
Rows, there will often be many Sorts intermix'd, eſpecially 
if the People who go about to gather them do furniſh them ; 
becauſe they 'take them indifferently wherever they can pro- 
cure them; ſo that when they are planted out thus blended 
together, there will be u conſiderable Difference in their 
Growths, which will deface the Plantation. 

The tenth Sort is very common in ſome Parts of Hertford- 
ſhire, and in Cambridgeſhire, where there is ſcarce any other 
Sort of Elm to be ſeen, This makes a very handſome up- 
right Tree, and retains its Leaves as late in the Autumn, as 
the common ſmall-leay'd Elm, which is called the Exgliſb 
Elm by the Nurſery Men near London. | 

The eleventh Sort is by ſome Perſons preferr'd to moſt 
others, for the free Growth, and its retaining the Leaves 
longer than any other Sort. The Bark of this Tree is very 
ſmooth, and of an Aſh-colour ; the Leaves are of a lively 
green Colour, and the Growth of the Tree is very regular 
and upright. | 

The twelth Sort is not ſo much eſteemed as either of the 
former ; but it being a very hardy Kind, will grow 'in ſuch 
Soils, where the former will not, for which ſome Perſoiis 
cultivate it; tho' I think neither this nor the Dutch Elm 
worth planting, becauſe when they are arrived to a conſide- 
rable Size, they make a moſt deteſtable Appearance : their 
Branches growing very ftraggling, which have a thick rug- 
ged Bark, and their Leaves being very thinly placed on 
them, they look very diſagreeable ; and the Leaves of both 
theſe Sorts fall ſooner in Autumn, than thoſe of the com- 
mon Elm. | | 
' Theſe may be propagated in the ſame manner as the other 
Sorts, | 


UMBELLA, an Umbel; is the Extremity of à Stalk or 
Bratich, divided into ſeveral Pedicles or Rays, beginning 
from the ſame Point, and open'd in ſuch a ner as to 
form an inverted Cone. When the Pedicles, into which the 
Stalk is divided, are ſubdivided into others of the ſame Forni, 
upon which the Flowers or Fruits are diſpoſed, the firſſ Or- 


der is call'd Rays, the ſecond Pedicles, That Uinbel en 


conſiſts of Pedicles only, is call'd a imple Umbel; that which 
5 compoſed both of Rays and Pedicles, is called a compound 
mbel, | 


UMBELLIFEROUS PLANTS, are ſuch whoſe Flow- 
ers are produced in an Umbel, on the Top of the Stalks, 
where they, in ſome manner, repreſent an Umbrella ; of this 
Kind are Parſnips, Carrots, Fennel, Parſley, &c. 


URTICA, [ſo call'd of urere, Lat. to burn, becauſe 
this Plant beitig touch'd, burns very much] The Nettle, 


The Chara#erstare ; . 

It hath an apetalous Flower, conſſting of many Stamina in- 
cluded in an E N but theſe are barren ; for the Em- 
brys's' are produced either on different Plants, or on different 
Parts of the ſame Plant, without any viſible Flower, which 


afterwards become a bivalve Seed-veſſel, ſometimes gathered in- 
fo round Heads, and at other times are ſmall and hairy, inclo- 


N : 


fing ſeveral Seeds, © 


There are ſome who raiſe the Miteb- Elm from Seeds; 


Stems of this Plant riſe four Feet high or more; and theſe 


1. UxTICA rent maxima, C. B. P. The greateſt Sting- 
ing-Nettle. | | 
1 URTICA urem minor. C. B. P. The leſſer Stinging- 
3. UzTica urens pilulas ferens, 1. Dioſcoridis, ſemine 7 


15 \ od P, Pill-bearing Stinging-Nettle, with a 


4. UrTica altera pilulifera, parietaris foliis, H. E. | 


Par. Another Pill-bearing Stinging-Nettle, with Leaves 
like Pellitory, commonly called Spaniſh Marjoram. 

5. URrTICA pilulifera, folio anguſtiori, caule viridi, Bale- 
arica, Salvad. arrower-leaved Pill-bearing Stinging- 
Nettle from Majorca, with a green Stalk. 

6. UrRTiCA maxima racemoſa Canadenſis, H. R. Par. 
The 3 branching Nettle of Canada. 

7. UR TIA Canadenſis, myrrhidis —_ Inſt. R. H. Ca- 
nada Nettle, with a Leaf of Sweet Cicey. 
8. URTICA racemoſa Americana, amplh coryli folio. Plum. 
r. Branching American Nettle, with a large Hazel- 
caf, | 

9. UrTica racemifera maxima Sinarum, foliis ſubtus ur- 
genteis lanugine villoſis. Pluk. Amalth, Greateſt branching 
Nettle of China, with Leaves which are white and woolly 
underneath, 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is a very common Weed upon the 
Sides of Banks, Ditches, and other uncultivated Places, 
where its Roots will ſpread and over-run the Ground; ſo that 


it ſhould always be carefully extirpated from Gardens, It 


is ſometimes uſed in Medicine, but may be eaſily procured 
from the Fields at almoſt any Seaſon. $2 
The ſecond Sort is alſo a very common Weed in Gardens 
and cultivated Fields; but it being an annual Plant, is not {6 
difficult to eradicate as the former. _ 
The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts are preſerved in many 
Gardens for Variety ; but the fourth, which is commonly 
call'd Spaniſh Marjoram, is the moſt common in Engliſh 
Gardens, where it is cultivated for making Sport, many ig- 
norant Perſons taking it for a ſort of Marjoram, are often 
ſeverely ſtung by ſmelling to it; and others put it into the 
Middle of Noſegays, amongſt other Greens, which they 
preſent to Perſons who are not acquainted with the Plant, 
0 ſo by ſmelling to it, they ſuffer in like manner as the 
rmer, 
The third Sort is mentioned to grow wild in England ; 
but the other two are brought from warmer Countries, 
All theſe Plants may be eaſily propagated by ſowing theit 
Seeds in March, upon a Bed of light rich Earth, and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out ints 
Beds, or the Borders of the Pleaſure-Garden, interſperſing 
them amongſt other Plants, ſo that they may not be fo eaſily 
diſcovered by Perſons whom there is a Deſign to deceive, by 
— a Sprig from them to ſmell to; after the Plants 
ve taken Root, they will require no farther Care, but only 
to keep them clear from Weeds; in Fune they will flower, 
and their Seeds will ripen in Autumn, which, it permitted to 
ſhed upon the Ground, will come up the following Spring, 
and flouriſh without any farther Care. 
The Seeds of the third Sort are ſometimes uſed in Medi- 
cine. | 2 
The ſixth Sort is very common in many Englih Gardens; 
where it is preſerved more for the ſake of Variety, than for 
any Beauty it hath. This hath. an abiding Root, which 
ſends forth a great Number of Shoots every Spring, which 
riſe about three Feet high, and form a thick Tuft or Buſh, 
which continyes green till the Autumn, when the Shoots de- 
eay to the Root, This may be propagated by parting of the 


Root in the Spring, and may be planted in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation, and will endure the ſevereſt Cold of this Climate 


in the open Air, ORE | | 
The ſeventh Sort is alſo preſerved in. ſome curious Gar- 
dens, for the ſake of Variety. The Leaves of this Plant 
are finely cut and jagged into many Parts, in ſome manner 
reſembling thoſe of Sweet Cicely. This is alſo a very har- 
dy Plant, and may be treated — ͤ 
The eighth Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in A- 
merica. This is more impatient of Gold than the other; fo 
ſhould he planted in Pots, and placed in Shy ter in the Win- 


ter Seaſon, otherwiſe it will not live in this Country. But as 


it is a Plant of little Beauty, ſo it is only preſerved by ſome 


curious Perſons for Variety. 


The ninth Sort retains its Leaves all the J/inter, which 
are very large and wana underneath, ſo make an agreeable . 


Variety in the Green-houſe in the Winter Seaſon; The 


often 
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ch out, at the Top into Side-ſhoots ;. d the 
8 like thoſe 'of the common Net e) are 


produced from the Wings of the Leaves, This Sort is too 


to live in the open Air in Winter ; fo the Plants 
— be pot ted, — removed into the Green- 
houſe ; where, if they are ſecured from the Froft, and 
frequently refreſhed with Water, they will thrive extremely 
well. In Summer they may be placed abroad in a ſheltered 
Situation, and in dry Weather they muſt be plentifully wa- 
tered; for they are very thirſty Plants. This may alſo be 
propagated by parting of the Roots, which ſhould be done 
in May, when they are removed out of the Green-houſe ; 
for at that Seaſon this Plant is in its leaſt Vigour, the Win- 
ter being the Time when it is moſt flouriſhing. The Seeds 
of this Plant were brought from China, where the Plant is 


called Peama. 
UVA URSI, The Spaniſb Red-whort. 


The Characters are; Fe 
Ir hath a globular bell-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
from whoſe Empalement 22 the Pointal, fed FA a Nail m 
the hinder Part of the Flower ; which afterward becomes a ſo 
Berry or Fruit of a ſpherical Form, incloſng hard Seeds, 
which are ſome plain, and other gibbous. 


There is but one Species of this Plant at preſent known ; 


vix. 
Uva Uxs I. Clu. Hit. Spaniſh Red-whort. 


This Plant is very near a-kin to our common I borts or 
Bilberries : it riſes about a Foot high, and hath ſeveral flex- 
ible Branches, which are covered with a reddiſh Bark, ſome- 
what like the young Branches of the Strawberry-tree : theſe 
are thinly beſet with oblong ſtiff green Leaves, which are 
ſerrated on their Edges. The Flowers grow on the Top of 
the Branches, which are of a whitiſh bluſh Colour; theſe 
are ſucceeded by red Berries, ſomewhat larger than thoſe of 
our common Whorts, which have an acid Taſte. 

This Plant muſt be treated in the fame manner as our 
Vitis Idæa, or Bilberry; which is to procure the Plants with 
Balls of Earth to their Roots, from the Place of its native 
Growth ; becauſe the Seeds often fail, and when they do 
ſucceed, it will be a long time before the Plants will grow 
to any Size ; but as there are Directions for the Management 
of theſe Plants before treated of, under the Article of Vitis 
Idæa, I ſhall not repeat them in this Place. 


VULNERARIA, Woundwort. 
The Chara@ers are; 


It hath a papilionaceous (or Pea- bloom) Fliwer, out of 


whoſe tubular, and turgid Empalement ariſes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes a ſhort Pod filled with roundiſh Seeds, To 
4 + Notes muſt be added, That the Pod is incloſed in à mem- 
branous Bladder, which was before the Empalement. 


The Species are | 

1. VULNERARIA rTuſtica, FJ. B. Ruſtic Woundwort, 
Kidney Vetch, or Ladies Finger. 

3. I. ica, flore albo, Inſt, R. H. Ruſtic 
Woundwort, with a white Flower. 

3. VULNERARIA flore purpuraſcente. Inſt, R. H. Ruſtic 
Woundwort, with a purpliſh Flower. | 

4. VULNERARIA pentaphylles, Inſt, R. H. Five-leay'd 
Woundwort. | + 

5. VULNERARIA Cretica, fore. parvo vario. Tourn, Cor, 
Candy Wound wort, with a ſmall variable Flower. 


The firſt Sort grows wild on poor chalky Ground in divers 
Parts of England, fo is rarely cultivated in Gardens, This 
ſends forth ſeveral Stalks from the Root, which are about 
eight or nine Inches long, beſet with hairy Leaves alternate- 
ly, which are compoſed of four or five Pair of Lobes, ter- 
minated with an odd one. On the Top of the Stalks the 
Flowers are produced, which are ſmall, and of a yellow Co- 
lour, collected together in a broad Head, which are ſucceed- 
ed by ſhort Pods filled with roundiſh Seeds. This Plant 
flowers toward the End of May, and the Seeds are ripe in 


Tee ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, from which it 
only differs in the Colour of its Flowers, which are white. 

The third Sort is found wild in ſome Parts of Wales, from 
whence the Seeds and Plants have been procured by ſome 
curious Botaniſts, who preſerve them in their Gardens. This 
Sort 2? rey pretty purpliſh Flowers, collected into Heads, 
which make an agreeable Appearance, 


The fourth Sort is found wild in Ha, Sicily, and ſome 
other warm Countries; but in £ngland it is preſerved in 
ſome curious Gardens for the ſake of Variety, This is an 
annual Plant, which periſhes with the Approach of 
Winter. The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown about the 
Middle of March, on a Bed of light Earth, in an open 
Situation, where they are deſigned to remain, becauſe the 
Plants do not bear tranſplanting very well, Therefore the 
beſt Method is, to ſow the Seeds in ſmall Drills, made two 
Feet aſunder; and when the Plants are come up, 
ſhould be thinned where they are too cloſe, fo as to leave 
them ſix or eight Inches aſunder in the Rows, and then x 
the Ground clean from Weeds, which is all the Culture 
they require. The Branches of this Plant ſpread flat on the 
Ground, and the Flowers are produced in large Bladden 
from the Wings of the Leaves. Theſe appear in June, and 
the Seeds will ripen the End of Aug»/t. 

If ſome of theſe Seeds are ſown, the Beginning of Sep- 
tember, on a warm dry Border, the Plants will come up in 
Autumn, and live thro* the Winter, (provided it is not very 
ſevere) and will flower early the following Summer, where- 
by good Seeds may be obtained; for when the Summers prove 
cold and wet, thoſe Plants which come up from Seeds ſown 
in the Spring, do not produce ripe Seeds; ſo that the Species 
R 3 oft, wbere there are not autumnal Plants, 

he fifth Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Iſland of Candy, from whence he ſent the Seeds to the Roy- 
al Garden at Paris, This is alſo an annual Plant, fo ſhould 
be managed in the ſame manner as hath been directed for 
the former Sort. | | | 

The firſt, ſecond and third Sorts, will abide two, and 
ſometimes three Years, before their Roots decay; tho? they 
generally are in the greateſt Vigour the ſecond Year, for 
theſe rarely flower the ſame Year they are ſown. The 
ſureſt Method to have theſe Plants ſucceed in a Garden, is 
to ſow their Seeds in the Autumn as ſoon as they are ripe, on 
a Bed or Border of poor, dry gravelly or chalky Soil, on 
which they will thrive much better than on a rich garden 
Earth, When the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
thinned, leaving them fix or eight Inches aſunder; and af- 
terward, if thep are kept clear from Weeds, they will re- 
quire no farther Care, 

The firſt Sort was formerly much uſed by the Germans, 
as a Wound-herb, from whence it obtained its Name; but 
at preſent it is not in any Uſe. 


— 
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WW Arts : In order to the laying Walks in Gardens, it 
will be very proper that the Bottom of them be fild 
with ſome Lime-rubbith or coarſe Gravel, Flint-ſtones, or 
other rocky Stuff, which will be very ſerviceable in prevent- 
ing Weeds from growing thro* the Superficies of Gravel ; 
this Bottom ſhould be laid eightor ten Inches thick, over which 
the Coat of Gravel ſhould be fix or eight, which Gravel 
ſhould be fine, but yet not ſkreen'd, becauſe that ſpoils it. 
This ſhould be laid on an Heap, rounding, ſo that the larger 
rough Stones may run down on the Sides, which being every 
now and then raked off, the Gravel by that means will be 
ſufficiently fine. | 

After the Gravel has been laid to the Thickneſs above- 
mention'd, then the Vallis muſt be raked true and level, 
from all great Drips as well as little Holes; by this means 
moſt of the Stones of the Yalks will be raked under your 
Feet, which ſhould rather be gently ſprinkled back again, 
over the laſt length that is raked, than buried, (as is the 
Practice of many Gardeners ;) for by this means the Walk 
will lie much harder, and the coarſeſt Stones will very much 
contribute to its Firmneſs. 

There is alſo a great Fault committed frequently, in lay- 
ing Malts too round, and ſome to that degree, that they 
cannot be walk'd on with that Eaſe and Pleaſure that ought 
to bez and beſides, this too great Rounding takes off much 
from the ſeeming Breadth of the Mall. 

The common Allowance for a Gravel-walk of five Feet 
Breadth, is an Inch in the Crown; ſo that if a Malt be 
twenty Feet wide, according to this Proportion, it will be 
four Inches higher in the Middle than on each Side; and a 
Walk of twenty-five Feet, will be five Inches; one of thirty 
Feet, fix Inches; and fo on. | tk hs 

When a Walk has been 7 carefully laid, or rather, af- 
ter ey Length or Part of it, (which commonly is about 
fifteen Feet each) then it ſhould be roll'd well, both in 
Length and alſo croſs-ways ; The Perſon who rolls it ſhould 
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wear Shoes with flat Heels, that he may not make Holes in 
the Walks; for when they are once made in a new 
it will not be eaſy to roll them out again, * | 
In order to lay Gravel-walks firm, it will be neceſſary to 
ive them three or four Water-rollings ; that is, they muſt 
de roll'd when it rains fo very faſt, that the Walks ſwim 


with Water ; this will cauſe the Gravel to bind, fo that 


when the Malls come to be dry, they will be as hard as a 
aſs, - ; 
17 is ac counted the ro for —— | ö or — 
with a little binding Loam amongſt it; which latter, tho” 
it be apt to m_ 2 the 12 3 in hot wet Weather, 
et nothing binds better in dry Weather. : : 

. When a Gravel is over-ſandy or ſharp, Loam is fre- 
quently mix'd with it, which, if they be caſt in 
Heaps, and well mix'd, will bind like a Rock; whereas 
looſe Gravel is as uncomfortable and uneaſy to walk on, as 
any other Fault in a Falk can render it. ' 

The beſt Gravel for Walls is ſuch as abounds with ſmooth 
Pebbles, (as is that dug at Black-heath) which being mix'd 
with a due Proportion of Loam, will bind like a Rock, and 
is never injured by wet or dry Weather ; and the Pebbles 
being ſmooth, are not ſo liable to be turn'd up, and looſen'd 
by the Feet in walking, as are thoſe which are angular and 
rough; for where Walls are laid with ſuch Gravel as is full 
of irregular Stones, they appear unſightly in a Day's time 
after rolling, becauſe the Stones will riſe upon the Surface 
whenever they are walk'd upon; but the ſmooth Pebbles 
will remain handſome two or three Days without rolling. 

The Width of theſe Walt, muſt always be proportion'd 
to their Length, and the Size of the Garden; but ſmall 
Walks are every where diſagreeable ; ſo that if the alls 
were to be only two hundred Feet long, I ſhould adviſe 
them to be made fourteen or fifteen Feet wide; for it is 
much better to have but few Walks in a Garden, and thoſe 
to be ſpacious, than to make many ſmall Malls, as is often 

ractiſed. | 
; Graſs-walks in a Garden are both ornamental and de- 
lightful, in Summer time and dry Weather, 

Theſe may be made either by laying them with Turf, or 
ſowing them with Hay-ſeed, and raking them fine and le- 
yel, which, with _— _ well roll'd, and frequently 

w'd, will make the Graſs fine. 

"Theſe may be laid a little rounding, to caft off the Water 
the better, but the Slope muſt not be ſo great as to be diſ- 
cover'd with the Eye: About a fourth Part of the Round- 
neſs allow'd for Gravel-walks, will be ſufficient for theſe, if 
in wet Ground ; but if _ Ground be dry, it is the beſt 
W lay them quite level. 

Gig —— are Water- tables on each Side of theſe 
Malls, which is very good for draining them, and alſo for 
keeping the Graſs and Weeds from mixing with the Bor- 
ders: and beſides, theſe Water- tables render the Walks the 
handſomer, and appear the more beautiful. . 

Theſe Water - tables ought to be new cut once or twice a 
Year, and this ought to be done by a ſtrait Line, as exact- 

a ble. | | . | 
7 The — theſe Walls are mow'd and roll'd in I 
the thicker their Bottoms will be; and in Autumn the Gra 
ſhould be kept very ſhort, and well roll'd; for if it be per- 
mitted to grow pretty long at this Seaſon, the Blade will de- 
cy in J/inter, and greatly injure their Roots. The Worm- 
caſts muſt alſo be carefully beat to pieces with a long Aſh- 
pole, and ſo ſpread over the Graſs ; this the Gardeners call 
Polling of a Walk, which is done by bruſhing the Surface of 
the Ground ſtrongly with a flender Pole; the oftner this is 
repeated, the better it is for the Graſs ; beſides, it will de- 
firoy the Worm-caſts, and render the Malis more beauti- 
ful 


Having given Directions for the making and keeping of 
Gravel 1, Graſs-Walks; I ſhall add ſomething relating to 
Sand-Walks, which are now very frequently made in Gar- 
dens, as being leſs expenſive in the making, and alſo in 
keeping, than either of the former; and in very large irre- 
gular Gardens, which are ſuch as moſt Perſons now eſteem, 

this is a very great Article ; for as the greateſt Part of the 
Walks which are made in Gardens, twiſt about in an irregu- 
lar Manner, it-would be very difficult to keep them hand- 
ſome, if they were laid with Gravel. And as theſe Walks 
are for the moſt part ſhaded by Trees; ſo the dripping of 
the Water from their Branches in hard Rains, would waſh 
the Gravel in Holes, and render the Walks very unſightly. 
When theſe Wood-Walks are Graſs, they do not appear 
ſightly, nor are they very proper for walking on; for after Rain 
they continue damp fo long, that they become unhealthy to 
walk on ; and the Graſs generally grows ſpiry and weak for 
want of Air; and by the continual dropping of the Trees, 


Watt, 


will by degrees be deſtroyed, Therefore it is much better to 

lay theſe Malts with Sand, which will be dry and whole- 

ſome ; and whenever they appear * or any Weeds be- 
0 


pin to grow on them, if they are ſhoved with a Dutch 
ough in dry Weather, and then raked over; it will de- 


— the Weeds and Moſs, and make the Walk: appear as 
freſh and handſome as if they had been new laid. 

Graſs-Walks of late Years have been very little eſteem- 
ed, becauſe they are ſo unfit for walking on; for in a 
Morning there is commonly a great Dew upon the Graſs, 
as there is alſo late in the Evening, and after Rain they con- 
tinue moiſt a long time; ſo that it is only in the Middle of 
the Day that theſe Malls can be uſed, which is a Time 
few Perſons care to be in a Garden: and at moſt times there 
remains a Dampneſs, which frequently occaſions Colds to 
ſuch Perſons as are tender; ſo they are with good Reaſon 
diſuſed at preſent. Beſides theſe Malis are not very beauti- 
ful, there being little Pleaſure in viewing long narrow Slips 
of Graſs, which is what moſt Graſs-Walks muſt be terms 
ed, being bounded either with Gravel or Borders on the 
Sides. And Graſs never appears ſo beautiful, as when it is 
diſpos'd into large irregular Pieces, and bounded with Trees. 

Gravel-Walks are very neceſſary near the Houſe, becauſe 
they are ſoon dry after Rain, fo are proper for walking on, 
in all Seaſons, But then theſe ſhould be but few, and thoſe 
ought to be large and magnificent, proportionable to the 
Grandeur of the Houſe and Garden. The principal of 
theſe Malts ſhould be elevated parallel with the Houſe; ſa 
as to form a Terrace; this ſhould extend itſelf each way, 
in proportion to the Width of the Garden; fo that from 
this there may be a Communication with the Sand-Walks, 
without going on the Graſs ; or there ſhould be two fide 
Walks of Gravel to lead to them, ſo that there may be % 
dry Walk continued quite thro* the Gardens. But there is 
not a more ridiculous Sight, than that of a ſtrait Gravel- 
walk, leading to the Front of the Houſe, interſecting the 
Graſs, ſo as to cauſe it to appear like the ſtiff formal Graſs- 
plots, frequently made in little Court Yards by Perſons of 
low Taſte. | vey oi N 

In the modern Way of laying out Gardens, the Walks 
are carried thro* Woods and Plantations, fo that theſe are 
ſhady and convenient for walking in the Middle of the Day. 
"Theſe are uſually carried about, winding as much as the 
Ground will admit of, ſo as to leave a ſufficient Thickneſs 
of Wood, to make the Walls private; and that the Perſons 
who are walking in one Part of them, may not be ſeen b 
thoſe who are in any of the other Parts. Where theſe 
Walks are contrived with Judgment, a ſmall Extent of 
Ground will admit of a great many Turns ; ſo that a Perſon 
may walk ſome Miles in a ſmall G. en. But theſe Turns 
ſhould be made as natural as poſſible, ſo as not to appear too 
much like a Work of Art, which will never pleaſe fo long 
as the former, | | 

The Breadth of theſe Walks muſt be proportioned to the 
Size of the Ground, which in a large Extent may be twelve 
or fourteen Feet wide, but in ſmall Gardens five or ſix Feet 
will be ſufficient, There are ſome Perſons who allow a 
much Lee Breadth to their Walks, than what I have 
aſſigned to the largeſt Gardens; but as theſe Walks are ſup- 
poſed to be ſhaded by Trees, ſo when they are made too 
broad, the Trees muſt be planted cloſe to the Sides of the 
Walks ; and then it will be a long time before they will af- 
ford a ſufficient ſhade, if the Trees are young. 'Thetefore 
I imagine, the Width here allowed will by moſt People be 
thought ſufficient, eſpecially as the Malts are deſigned to 
wind as much as the Ground will allow, becauſe the wider 
they are, the greater muſt be the Turns; otherwiſe the 
Walks will not be private for any ſmall Diſtance, Beſides, 
as it will be proper to line the Sides of theſe Walls with 
Honey ſuckles, N Roſes, and many other ſweet- 
flowering Shrubs; ſo the tall Trees ſhould be placed four 
or five Feet from the Walk, to allow Room for theſe, But 
as I ſhall particularly treat of the Method of laying out 
Wilderneſſes, and planting of them, in ſuch a manner as 
to render them as n a natural Wood as poſ- 
ſible, under its proper Head; I ſhall add nothing more in 
this Place, except a few common Directions for making of 
theſe Sand- Walks. 

When the Ground is traced out in the manner as the 
Walks are deſigned, the Earth ſhould be taken out of the 
Walks,” and laid in the Quarters. The Depth of this muſt be 
proportion'd to the Nature of the Soil; for where the Ground 
is dry, the Malts need not be elevated much above the Quar- 
ters; ſo the Earth ſhould be taken out four or five Inches 
deep in ſuch Places: but where the Ground is wet, the Bot- 
tom of the Walks need not be more than two Inches below 
the Surface, that the m_ 8 be raiſed ſo high, as. to 
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throw off the Wet Lax haps Quatters3 which will render 
t more dry and thy to walk on. | 
_— the Earth is taken out to the intended Depth, the 

ttom of the Malls ſhould be laid with Rubbiſh, coarſe 

ravel, or whatever of the like Nature can be moſt readily 
procured. This ſhould be laid three or four Inches thick, 
and beaten down as cloſe as poſſible, to prevent the Worms 
from working through it ; then the Sand ſhould be Jaid on 
about SES thick ; and after treading it down as cloſe 
as poſſible, it ſhould be raked over, to level and ſmooth the 
Surface. In doing of this, the Whole ſhould be laid a little 
rounding to throw off the Wet : But there will be no Ne- 
ceſlity of obſerving any Exactneſs therein; for as the whole 
Ground is to have as little Appearance of Art as poſſible, 
the rounding of theſe Malis ſhould be as natural, and _y 


ſo contrived, as that the Water may have free Paſſage o 


om he Sand with which theſe Walls are laid, ſhould be ſuch 
as will bind; otherwiſe it will be very troubleſome to walk 
on them in dry Weather : For if the Sand be of a looſe Na- 
ture, it will be moved with ſtrong Gales of Wind, and in 
dry Weather will flide from under the Feet. If after theſe 
Walks are laid, they are well rolled two or three times, it will 
ſettle them, and cauſe them to be firm, If the Sand is too 
much inclinable to Loam, it will alſo be attended with as ill 
Conſequence, as that which is too looſe : For this will 
ſtick to the Feet after every Rain ; ſo that where Sand can 
be obtained of a middle Nature, it ſhould always be pre- 
ferred. 

In ſome Countries where Sand cannot be eaſily procured, 
theſe Walks may be laid with Sea-ſhells well pounded, fo as 
to reduce them to a. Powder, which will bind extremely 
well, provided they are rolled now and then. But where 
neither of theſe can be eaſily procured, Sea-coal Aſhes, or 
whatever elſe can be gotten, which will bind and be dry to 
the Feet, may be uſed for this Purpoſe. And where any of 
theſe can only be had in ſmall Quantities, the Yalks ſhould 
have a greater Share of Rubbiſh laid in their Bottom, and 


theſe ſpread thinly over them: and in moſt Places Rubbiſh, - 


rough Stones, or coarſe Gravel, may be eaſily procured, 


WALLS: As for the Matter, Dimenſions, or Poſition 
of Walls, &c. ſee the Articles Garden, Kitchen-Garden, 
Orchard, &c. 8 

Of all Materials r for building Walli for Fruit-trees, 
Brick is the beſt, in that it is not only the handſomeſt, but 
the warmeſt and kindeſt for the ripening of Fruit ; beſides 
that it affords the beſt Conveniency of nailing ; for ſmaller 
Nails will ſerve in them than in Stone-walls, where the 
| are larger : And Brick-walls with Copings of Free- 
e, and Stone Pilaſters or Columns, at proper Diſtances, 
to ſeparate the Trees and break off the Force of the Winds, 
make not only the moſt beautiful, but the moſt profitable 
Walls of any others. : | ; 
It has been propoſed by ſome to build Garden-walls with 
half rounds, every Semicircle being about fix Yards in the 
Face or Diameter, and eight Yards round on the Outſide, 
each taking in two Trees, and ſo to make two Feet Breadth 
of * alling between every half round; on the Top of 
each may be placed a Flower-pot, of two Feet high, to 
tain a handſome Green, and a Vine planted at the Foot, 
to fil up the Space to the Top, If a Yall be fo built, every 
Part of it will, by the Means of theſe Rounds, enjoy a 
Share of the Sun, one. time of the Day or other; and the 
beſt Wall will not fail to be very hot, by Reflexion or Col- 
lection of the Beams of the Sun in the Rounds, and they 
will alſo be more ſecure from injurious Winds, 
In ſome Parts of England there are Walls built both of 
Brick and Stone, which have been very commodious. The 
icks of ſome Places are not of themſelves ſubſtantial enough 
for Mall, nor are they any where ſo durable as Stone; and 
therefore ſome Perſons, that they might have Valli both 
ſtantial and wholſome, have built double ones, the Out- 

e being of Stone, and the Inſide of Brick, or a Stone- wall 

lined with Brick, 


And where Walk 2 buil - veg againſt 3 

event the ill Effects of D it is a v - 
0 00 leave a Space of about te Baur, 9 4 
1 the Wall, between the inner one next to the Bank of 
Earth, and the outward one which is to receive the Fruit, 
which will render the outward Vall always healthful, 
* Product of the Fruit may be anſwerable to the 


MI. Fairchild having obſerved, that all Peach · trees that 
grow in a ſhallow Soil with a gravelly Bottom, canker and 

n becauſe they want a 
due Quantity of Moiſture, 
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adviſes, That where the Soil is 
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ſuch, the Walk be built upon Arches, each Arch being fout 
Feet wide, and the Piers between them two Feet apiece ; 
the Top of the Arches to be as high as the Surface of the 
Border; and the Wall to face the South Sun; the Trees to 
be planted at twelve Feet Diſtance, which is one in every 
ſecond Arch: And on the North Side of the ſame Wall, to 
plant other Fruit in the vacant Arches. 

By this Means, fays he, the Peaches would have the Be- 
nefit of the Sun upon their Branches ; and beſides, they hav- 
ing the double Liberty of ſpreading their Roots, they would 
be partly ſhaded, and enjoy a due Share of the North Border, 
and Moiſture to nouriſh them and their Fruit; and ſo by 
this Means they would be preſerved free from Cankers, and 
the Curling of their Leaves, which is commonly a Forerun- 
ner of Death. Vines may be planted on the South Side be- 
tween the Peaches, 

As to thoſe Trees that are planted on the Notth Side of 
the Wall, he ſuppoſes that they would be much affiſted in 
their Vigour, by the Warmth of the Sun falling upon their 
Roots on the South Side of the Arches, 8 

But as to this Manner of building of Wall,, I do not ap- 
prove of it ; becauſe, 

1. If it be a Party-wall in a Garden, and be planted on 
both Sides, the Trees will run through, and rob one another 
of the Nouriſhment. 

2. If it be an outſide Vall, there are commonly Elms 
—— at ſome ſmall Diſtance, to break the Violence of the 

inds, and the Roots of theſe Elms will more eaſily run 
thro* and rob the Trees of their Nouriſhment ; but if there 
are not Elms, it is but ſeldom that there is as good Earth on 
the Outſide of the Garden as there is within, 

3- Becauſe the worſt Inconvenience will be, that it will 
entice the Roots of the Trees to run downright, which is a 
very great Fault in Fruit-trees. 

4. The Roots will not be able to find much Nouriſhment 
under a Brick-wall, where neither Sun nor Rain can come 
to correct the Humidity of the Earth, and render it proper 
for the Nouriſhment of Fruit. 

I have ſeen a Book, written by a Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety, for the further Improvement of Fruits, by building of 
Walls ſloping; but I never have had any practical Experience 
of building ſuch a Wall; yet I am of Opinion that a perpen- 
dicular Wall is preferable to any other, or one rather hanging 
a little inward over the Fruit, if it could be fo conveniently 
contrived. | 

For when the Sun is low, either in the Spring or Autumn, 
or in the Evening or Morning, thoſe Halls which lean flo- 

ing backwards, will have but a Glance, or but little of the 
Nw of the Sun; but a perpendicular Wall has the Sun's 
Rays full againſt it, which is preferable to the greateſt Heats 
of the Sun at Midſummer upon a back-ſloping Wall. 

In Autunm the Sun is wanting to ripen Winter Pears, which 
ſhould be kept dry, which againſt ſloping Falls cannot, the 
Dews lying much longer on ſuch than on thoſe that are per- 

ndicular ; and beſides, they are much more liable to 

lights in the Spring, and are more expoſed to eddy Winds 
on all Sides, | 

In the building of Falls to accelerate the ripening of 
Fruits, there have been many Contrivances for obtaining 
the greateſt Warmth from the Sun; ſuch as inclining the 
Walls to the Horizon, that the Rays may fall more directly 
upon them. Others have built Falk in Semicircles, think- 
ing thereby to collect the Force of the Sun's Rays, and 
thereby to reflect them from one Side of the half. Circle to 
the other: And there are ſome who have built their Wall 
in Angles for the ſame Purpoſe. But neither of theſe Con- 
trivances have ſucceeded according to the Expectations of the 
Perſons who have practiſed them; for their Fruits have not 
ripened ſo well againſt either of theſe Walli, as againſt ſuch 
as have been plain. For as to thofe Falk which are built 
inclining to the Horizon, though they have the Rays of the 
Sun almoſt perpendicular in the Middle of the Day ; yet in 
the Mornings and Evenings, the Rays fall more oblique 
on theſe alli, than on thoſe which are upright, And it is 
not the greateſt Force of the Sun's Rays, in the Middle of 
the Day, which is of fo much Service to Fruits, as the long 
Continuance of the Sun on the Vall, or its ſtrongeſt Force 
in the Morning to dry the Dew from off the Trees; for in 
the Middle of the Day, when the Sun is greatly advanced 
above the Horizon, and the Air thoroughly warmed by his 
Influence, there will need no additional Heat to forward the 
Growth of the Fruit, and to ripen it in Perfection; for 
wherever; the Fruit is expoſed too much to the Sun by the 
want of Leaves to ſhade it, and theſe Fruit happen to lie 
Cloſe to the Wall, as is fometimes the Caſe; they are ne- 
ver ſo fairor well-taſted as thoſe which are ſcreened from the 
Sun by Leaves; Fer the violent Heat of the Sun in _— 
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dle of the Day, in very hot Weather; will cauſe many 
Fruits, which are too much expoſed, to be mealy before 
they are ripe. And theſe inclining Vall. el 4 expoſed 
to hoary Froſts in Spring and Autumn, which are very de- 
ſtructive to Fruits, as alſo to Rain, Hail, Sc. and the 
Dampneſs will remain a conſiderable time on theſe 
floping Walls, than on thoſe which are upright z ſo that theſe 
ſloping Walls are by no means proper for Fruit. | : 

As to thoſe Walls which are built in half Circles; of thoſe 
in Angles, they are alſo bad; for the Wind, being drawn 
into the Area's of them, is reverberated from Side to Side, 
which renders the Air about the Fruit much colder than any 
in the Neighbourhood ; fo inftead of forwarding the ripening 
of the Fruit, as they were intended, the Fruit will be much 
later ripe than gin plain Falls built to the ſame Aſpect, as 
I have ſeveral times obſerved ; fo that from all the ſeveral 
Trials which have yet been made of different ſhaped Walls, 
it appears there are none ſo proper for Fruit as thoſe which 
are built plain ; and as theſe are alſo the leaft Expence to 
build, fo they ſhould always be preferred, 

According to the modern Taſte in Gardening, there are 
very few Walls built round Gardens ; which is certainly very 
right, not only with regard to the pleaſure of viewing the 
neighbouring Country from the Garden, but alſo in regard 
to the Expence, 1. of building theſe Valli; and, 2. if they 
are planted with Fruit, as is frequently practiſed, to main- 
tain them will be a conſtant Charge, without —4 — 
Profit or Pleaſure. For when there is too much Walling 
planted with Fruit Trees, they are ſeldom taken much Care 
of; ſo that the Quantity of Fruit produced will be ſmall, 
and that ill-nouriſhed and bad-taſted, Therefore the Quan- 
tity of Walling ſhould be proportioned to the Fruit con- 
ſumed in the F amily. But as it will be neceſſary to incloſe 
the Kitchen- garden, for the Security of the Plants, fo, if 
that be walled round, it will contain as much Fruit as will 
be wanted in the Family ; becauſe the Kitchen-garden is 
always proportioned to the Number of Perſons maintained, 
And as the Kitchen-garden ſhould always be placed out of 
Sight from the Houſe, ſo the Valli may be hid by Plantati- 
ons of Trees, at ſome little Diſtance, which will be of Uſe 
in ſheltering of the Fruit. 

The beſt Aſpect for Walls in England, is to have one Point 
to the Eaſtward of the South ; for theſe will enjoy the Be- 
nefit of the Morning Sun, and will be leſs expoſed to the 
Weſt and South-well Winds, (which are very injurious to 
Fruitin England) than thoſe Walls which are built due South, 
I know there are many Perſons who object to the turning of 
Walls the leaft Point to the Eaſt, on Account of the Blights 
which they ſay come from the Eaſt in the Spring. But from 
many Years Experience and Obſervation, I can affirm, that 
Blights as often attack thoſe Walls which are open to the 
South-weſt, as thoſe which are built to any other Aſpect : 
and I believe, whoever will be at the Trouble to obſerve for 
ſeven Years, which aſpected Walls ſuffer moſt from Blights, 
will find thoſe which are built with a Point to the Eaſtward 
of the South, as ſeldom blighted as thoſe which are turned 
to any other Aſpect. Therefore, in the Contrivance of a 
Kitchen-garden, there ſhould be as great Length of theſe 
Walls built as the Situation of the Ground will admit. | 

The next beſt Aſpect is due South, and the next to that 
South-eaſt, which is preferable to the South-weſt, for the 
Reaſons before aſſigned. But as there will for the moſt part 
be South-weſt and Weſt Valli in every Garden; ſo theſe 
may be planted with ſome Sorts of Fruit, which do not re- 
quire ſo much heat to ripen them, as thoſe deſigned for the 
beſt Wall. But where- ever there are North-walls, it is 
hardly worth while to plant them with Fruit; becauſe what- 
ever Erde of Fruit will 2 — ”m_ them, will do much 
better in Eſpaliers, or on Standards, . 

Where Perſons are very curious to have good Fruit, they 
erect a Trelaſe againſt their Walli, which projects about four 
Inches from them, to which they faſten their Trees; which 


s an excellent Method, becauſe the Fruit will be always at a 


proper Diſtance from the Walls, ſo as not to be injured by 
them, and will have all the Advantage of their Heat. And 
by this Method the Walls will not be injured by driveing 
Nails into their Joints, which by every Year being drawn 
out, do draw out the Mortar from between the Bricks, and 
thereby make Holes ; in which Snails and other Vermin will 
harbour, and deftroy the Fruit, and the Walli will be alfo 
greatly impaired, e 8 | 

Theſe Trelaſes may be contrived according to the Sorts of 
Fruit which are planted againſt them, Thoſe which are de- 
ſigned for Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricocks, (which for 
the moſt part produce their Fruit on the young Wood) ſhould 
have their Rails three, or at moſt but four Inches aſunder 
every way. But for other Sorts of Fruit, which continue 


bearing on the old Wood; the lay be five ot fux Inches 
_ and thoſe for Vines 40 eight or nine Inches Di- 

nce. For as the Shoots of Vines are always trained at 4 
much greater Diſtance, than thoſe of any other Sort of 
Fruit, ſo the Trelaſes for theſe need not be near ſo cloſe ; 
eſpecially as thoſe muſt for Peaches and Nectarines,; whoſe 
Shoots are generally ſhortened to about five or fix Inches of 
leſs ; fo that, if the Rails are not pretty cloſe, many of the 
ſhort Branches cannot be faſtened to them. = 

Theſe Trelaſes may be made of any Sort of Timbet, ac= 
cording to the Experice which the Owner is willing to be- 
ſtow; but Fir is moſt commonly uſed for this Purpoſe, 
which if well dried and painted, will laſt many Years ; but 
if a Perſon will go to the Expence of Oak, it will laſt found 
much longer, And if any one is unwilling to be at the 
Expence of either, then a Trelaſe may be made of Aſh- 
poles, in the ſame manner as is practiſed in making Eſpa- 
liers, with this Difference only, that every fourth upright 
Rail or Poft ſhould be very ſtrong, and faſtened with Iron 
Hooks to the Mall, which will ſupport the Whole: and as 
theſe Rails muſt be laid much cloſer together, than is gene- 
rally practiſed for Eſpaliers ; ſo theſe ſtrong upright Rails or 
Poſts will not be farther diſtant than three Feet from each 
other. To theſe the croſs Rails which are laid horizontally 
ſhould be well nailed, which will ſecure them from being 
diſplaced, and alſo ſtrengthen the Trelaſe; but to the other 
ſmaller upright Poles, they need only be faſtened with 
Wire. To theſe Trelafes the Shoots of the Trees ſhould be 
faſtened with Ozier-twigs, Rope-yarn, or any other ſoft 
Bandage ; for they muſt not be nailed to it, becauſe that will 
decay the Wood-work. | | | 

heſe Lrelaſes need not be erected until the Trees are 

well fpread, and begin to bear Fruit plentifully ; before 
which time the young Trees may be trained up againſt any 
ordinary low Eſpalier, made only of a few flender Aſh- 
poles, or any other Sort of ſlender Sticks; by which Con- 
trivance the Trelaſes will be new when the Trees come to 
Bearing, and will laſt many Years after the Trees have 
overſpread them. Whereas when they are made before the 
Trees are planted, they will be half decayed before the Trees 
come to bearing Fruit, 5 

Where theſe Trelaſes ate intended to be made againſt new 
Walls, it will be proper to faſten ſome ſtrong Iron Hooks in- 
to the Wall as it is built, at the Diſtance which the upright 
Poſts are intended to be placed ; becauſe when theſe are af- 
terwards driven into the Mall, they diſplace the Mortar in 
the Joints, and injure the Wall. | 

In the building of the Yall round a Kitchen-gatdeti, the 
Inſides which are deſigned to be planted with Fruit-trees, 
ſhould be made as plain as poſſible, ſo that the Piers ſhould 
not project on thoſe Sides above four Inches at moſt ; and 
theſe ſhould be placed about fourteen Feet aſunder, in ſuch 
Walls as are deſigned for Peach and Nectarine- trees, ſo that 
each Tree may be planted exactly in the Middle between the 
Piers, which will render them more ſightly, and be better for 
the Trees. But where Apricocks, Plums or Cherries, are 
to be ee the Piers may be only ten Feet aſunder, and 
againſt every other Pier the Trees ſhould be planted, which 
will allow them ſufficient Room to ſpread ; and as the Tre- 
laſe will project as forward as the Piers, ſo the Branches of 
the Trees may be trained on a Plain. But when the Piers 
do not project more on the Inſide of the Garden, they ſhould 
be _ 2 on the Outſide, for the better ſupporting of 
the aus, 


The uſual Thickneſs which Garden-walls ate allowed, if 


built with Bricks, is thirteen Inches, which is one Brick and 


a half: but this ſhould be proportionable to the Height ; for 
if they are all built fourteen Feet high or more, as is often 
practiſed, then the Foundations of the Valli ſhould be at 
leaft two Bricks and a half thick, and brought up level to the 
Surface of the Ground, of the, ſame Thickneſs ; then they 
ſhould be ſet off two Inches on each Side, which will reduce 
them to two Bricks ; and four Feet above the Ground, th 
may be diminiſhed on each Side, to reduce them to the thick- 
neſs of a Brick and half, which muſt be continued to the 
Top of the Walk. And the Piers in theſe high Vall 
ſhould alſo be proportionably ſtronger than is commonly al- 
low'd to lower Walls; for as theſe will be much more ex- 
poſed to ſtrong Gales of Wind, fo if they are not well built, 
they will be in Danger of being blown down. Therefore 
the Piers of theſe Valli ſhould be projected the Length of a 
Brick on their Backſide, and the Thickneſs of a Brick on 
their Front; and if theſe are built about ten or twelve Feet 
aſunder, they will greatly ſtrengthen the Wal, 

But there is no Neceſſity of building Valli higher than 
nine or ten Feet, unleſs it be for Pears, which, if properly 
managed, will ſpread over a great Compaſs of Walling ; but 
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as only ſome of the lateſt inter Pears require the Aſſiſtance 
of a Wall, ſo there need no more but that Part of the Wall 
where theſe are deſigned to be, built higher ; for Peaches and 
Nectarines never require a Wall higher than nine or ten 
Feet, provided they are rightly managed ; for whenever they 
are carried to a greater Height, the lower Part of the all 
is unfurniſhed with bearing Branches. And altho* Apri-- 
cocks, Plums and Cherries, will frequently grow higher ; 
yet if they are-planted at a proper Diſtance, and the Bran- 
ches trained horizontally from the Bottom, they will not 
ſoon cover a Wall of this Height. And Vines may be kept 
as low as any Sort of Fruit ; for when they are planted a- 
ainſt low Walls, they muſt be treated ſomewhat after the 
me manner as thoſe in Vineyards, which is to cut out the 
greateſt Part of the Wood which produced Fruit the pre- 
ceding Year, and train in new Shoots for the next Year's 
Bearing, which are r left a Yard in Length; fo will 
not require very high Walls. | 
If the Pears which are deſigned to be planted, are allowed 
a South-weſt Aſpect, on which they will ripen very well; 
then the Wall to this Aſpect ſhould be built fourteen Feet 
high or more; for as theſe Trees ſpread very far, when on 
free Stocks, ſo they ſhould not be ſhortened and ſtopp'd in 
their Growth, which will prevent their Bearing, by cauſing 
them to ſend out a great Number of groſs luxuriant Shoots, 
which will never produce Fruit. Therefore theſe ſhould 
never be planted amongſt other Sorts of Fruit-trees, which 
are of ſmaller Growth ; becauſe then the Walls muſt ap- 
pear very unſightly, in having ſome Trees planted more than 
double the Diſtance which the others require; ſo that there 
is no other Sort of Fruit which requires the Aſſiſtance of 
Walls to ripen their Fruit, which need ſo great Room for 
ſpreading as Pears, exceptitbe Figs ; a few Trees of which may 
be planted againſt the ſame Malls where there is Room, tho 
theſe may be planted againſt the Back-walls of Officesor Stables, 
where there is Conveniency, becauſe this Fruit is ſeldom 
coveted by Servants ; and being planted in Places which are 


much frequented, they will not be in ſo much Danger of being 


* by Birds, as thoſe which are in private Places. But 
I ſhall now proceed to give ſome Directions for the Building 


of Hot-walls, to promote the ripening of Fruits, which is 


now pretty much practiſed in England. 
In ſome Places theſe Walli are built at a very great Ex- 
_ and fo contrived as to conſume a great Quantity of 
uel ; but where they are judiciouſly built, the firſt Expence 
will not be near ſo great, nor will the Charge of Fuel be 
very conſiderable ; becauſe there will be no Neceflity of mak- 
ing Fires more than two Months, or at moſt ten Weeks ; 


beginning about the Middle of Fanuary, and ending by the 
Beginning of April, when there will be no want of Þ ires, if 


the Glaſſes are cloſe ſhut every Night, or in bad Weather: 


for half an Hour's Sun-ſhining on the Glaſſes at this Seaſon, 
will ſufficiently warm the Air incloſed in the Glaſſes, for the 
Growth of any of our European Fruits, | 
There are ſome Perſons who plant Vines and other Fruit- 
trees by the Sides of Stoves, and draw ſome of their Branches 
into the Stove, in order to obtain early Fruit ; but this is 
by no means right, becauſe where the Stove is deſigned for 
the Ananas, the Air muſt be kept much warmer for them, 
than is required for any of the other Fruits, ſo that they can 
never do well together ; for when there is a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Air admitted, to promote the Growth of the other 
Fruit, the Ananas are ftarved for want of a proper Heat ; 
and ſo, on the contrary, when the Stove is kept up to the 
proper Heat for the Ananas, it will be too hot for Fruit. 
And it will alſo be proper to have the Vines on a particular 
Wall by themſelves, becauſe theſe require to have a greater 
Share of Air admitted to them. When they begin to ſhoot, 
then Peaches or Nectarines are proper, ſo that it is by much 
the better Method to have them ſeparate. 
The ordinary Height of theſe hot-walls is about ten Feet, 
which will be ſufficient for any of thoſe Sorts of Fruits which 
are generally forced; for by this the Trees are commonl 
weakened in their Growth, ſo that they will not grow ſo 
vigorouſly as thoſe which are always expoſed to the open 
Air; and where there is not a Quantity of Walling planted 
ſufficient to let one Part reſt eve ear, the Trees will 
never be very healthy, and will laſt but a few Years. The 
Quantity of Walling to produce early Fruit for a middling 
Family,, can't be leſs than eighty or one hundred Feet in 
Length; ſo that where a Perſon is deſirous to have the Fruit 
in Perfection, and the Trees to continue in a good Condi- 
tion many Years, there ſhould be three times this Quantity 
of Walling built; ſo that by dividing it into three Parts, 
there will be two Years for the Trees to recover their Vi- 
gour between the Times of 'their 3 3 whereby a 


obtained 3 and the 


Fruit will be fairer, and in larger Quantities than when 
they are forced every Year, or every other Year z and as 
the Glaſſes may be contrived ſo as to move from one to the 
other, the Expence of building the Falls fo much longer, 
will not be vaſtly great, becauſe the Frames and Glaſſes 
will be the ſame as for one Year's Fruit, 

The Foundations of theſe Falls ſhould be made four Bricks 
and a half thick, in order to ſupport the Flues; otherwiſe, 
if Part of them reſt on Brick-work, and the other Part on 
the Ground, they will ſettle unequally, and ſoon be out of 
Order; for where-ever there happen any Cracks in the 
Flues, thro* which the Smoak can make its Eſcape, it will 
prevent their Drawing ; and if the Smoak gets within the 
Glaſſes, it will greatly injure the Fruit. This Thickneſs of 
hw need not be continued more than fix Inches above the 

round, where ſhould be the Foundation of the firſt Flue ; 
which will raiſe it above the Damps of the Earth; then the 
Walls may be ſet off four Inches on each Side, which will 
reduce it to the Thickneſs of three Bricks and a half, fo that 
the Back-wall may be two Bricks thick, which is abſolutely 
neceſſary to throw the Heat out more in Front; for when 
the Back-walls are built too thin, the Heat will eſcape thro* 
them. The Mall in Front next to the Fruit, ſhould be on- 
ly four Inches thick : fo there will be an Allowance of nine 
* for the Flues, which may be covered with ten Inch 
Tiles; for if they have half an Inch Bearing on each Side, 
it will be ſufficient. 

The Ovens in which the Fires are made, muſt be contriv- 
ed on the Backſide of Valli, which ſhould be in Number 
proportionable to the Length of the Falls. The Length 
uſually allowed for each Fire to warm, is forty Feet, tho 
they will do very well for fifty Feet: but I would not ad- 
viſe the Flues to be longer than this to each Fire,; becauſe 
when they are made too long, there is a Neceſſity of making 
the Fires ſo much ſtronger to warm them; which will oc- 
caſion the Heat to be too violent near the Fires. Theſe 
Ovens ſhould be ſhedded over, to keep out the Wind and 
Rain, otherwiſe the Fires will not burn, Some People make 
theſe Sheds of Timber, but it is much better to build them 
of Brick, and tile them over; becauſe the wooden Sheds 
will in a few Years decay, and afterwards will be a conſtant 
Charge to keep in Repair; and beſides, they may be in 
Danger of firing, if great Care is not conſtantly taken of the 
Fires. As it is abſolutely neceſſary to have the Ovens be- 
low the Foundation of the firſt Flues, ſo there muſt be 
Steps down into the Sheds, to come to the Mouth of the 
Ovens to ſupply the Fuel, Therefore the Sheds ſhould not 
be narrower than eight Feet in the Clear ; for as the Steps 
will require four Feet Space, ſo there ſhould be at leaſt 
four Feet more for the Perſon who attends the Fire to have 
Room to turn himſelf to clear out the Aſhes, and to put in 
the Fuel, Where the Length of Walling requires two 
Ovens, it will be proper. to have them in the Middle in- 
cluded in one Shed, which will ſave Expence, and allow 
more Room to attend the Fires; for in this Caſe the Sheds 
muſt be at leaſt ten Feet long, and then they need not be 
more than ſix in Breadth, "The Steps down into theſe ſhould 
be at one End, ſo that the Door opening into the Sheds, 
will not be oppoſite to the Mouths of the Ovens : therefore 
the Fires will burn more regular for whenever the Doors 
are contrived to front the Mouth of the Ovens, if the Wind 
ſets directly againſt them, it will cauſe the Fire to burn 
too fiercely, and the Fuel will be foon conſumed. 

Theſe 40 may be contrived in the ſame manner as 
thoſe which are already deſcribed for Stoves : ſo I ſhall not 
repeat it again in this Place; but muſt obſerve, that when 
the two Ovens are joined together, there ſhould be a Parti- 
tion-wall at leaſt two Bricks thick between them, other- 
wiſe the Fires will ſoon deſtroy it; and if there ſhould be 
the leaſt Hole in the Mall, through which the Smoak of the 
two Fires can communicate, it will prevent their Drawing, 

The lower Flue, thro* which the Smoak firſt paſſes from 
the Fire, may be two Feet and a half Deep; ſo the Back- 
wall ſhould be continued two Bricks thick as high as to the 
Top of this Flue ; and then it may be ſet off to a Brick 
and half Thickneſs, which muſt be continued to the Top of 
the Wall. The ſecond Flue, which ſhould return over the 
firſt, may be made two Feet deep, the third a Foot and 
half, and the fourth one Foot deep ; which four Flues, with 
their Coverings, will riſe near eight Feet in Height; ſo that 
there. will be about two Feet left for the fixing of the Frames 
at the Top to ſupport the Glaſſes, and for coping the Wall. 
And theſe four Returns wil be ſufficient to warm the Air in 
the Frames ; for the Smoak will have Joſt its Heat by the 
time it has paſſed thus far. ö 

In the carrying up of theſe Wall,, there ſhould be ſome 
ſtrong Iron Hooks faſtened at convenient Diſtances, whe 
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ſhould project about three Inches from the Vall, to which 
the Trelaſe muſt be faſtened, which is to ſupport the Trees. 
' Theſe Hooks ſhould be long enough to faſten into the 
Back-wall; for the Yall in Front, being but four Inches 
thick, will not be ſtrong enough to ſupport the Trelaſe. 
But in placing of them, Care ſhould be had, not to lay 
them croſs the Middle of the Flues, becauſe they would ob- 
ſtruct the Clearing of the Flues of Soot, whenever there 
ſhould be Occaſion, So that the beſt Way is to lay them 
juſt under the Tiles which cover each Flue, at about three 
Feet aſunder, which will be near enough, provided the 
Hooks are made ſufficiently ſtrong. As the 28 muſt be 
well plaſtered with Loam on their Taſide ; ſo alſo ſhould the 
Loam be ſpread under the Tiles which cover them to the 
Thickneſs of the Hooks, that the Flues may be very ſmooth ; 
otherwiſe the Soot will hang to the Iron Hooks, and ſtop 
the Smoak from paſſing. It will alſo be very proper to co- 
ver theſe Flues on the Side next the Trelaſe with Hop-bags, 
or ſome ſuch coarſe Cloth, in the ſame manner as hath been 
directed for the Stoves ; which will make them ſo tight, that 
no Smoak will find its Way thro', which, without this Co- 
vering, it is very apt to do, thro' the Joints of Valli; eſpe- 
cially when they are ſo thin as theſe muſt be built. And 
this Covering will alſo ſtrengthen the Vall of the Flues, and 
join the whole Work together. If at each End of theſe Flues, 
there are ſmall Arches turned in the Back-walls, in ſuch a 
manner that there may be Holes opened to clean the Flues 
of Soot whenever there is a Neceſſity for it, the Trouble 
will be much leſs than to open the Flues in Front ; and there 
will be no Damage done to the Trees, nor will the Flues be 
the leaſt injured by this, which they muſt be, when they are 
opened in F ront. 

The Borders in Front of theſe Hot-walls, ſhould be about 
five Feet wide, which will make a ſufficient Declivity for 
the ſloping Glaſſes; and in theſe Borders there may be a 
Row of dwarf Peaſe planted to come early, or a Row of 
dwarf Kidney-beans, either of which will do very well ; and 
if they are not planted too near the Trees, will not do them 
any Injury. On the Outſide of theſe Borders ſhould be low 
Halls erected, which ſhould riſe about an Inch or two above 
the Level of the Borders; upon which the Plate of Timber 
ſhould be laid, on which the ſloping Glaſſes are to reſt. And 
this Wall will keep up the Earth of the Border, as alſo pre- 
ſerve the Wood from rotting. 

The Glaſſes which are deſigned to cover theſe Walls, muſt 
be divided into two Ranges; for as they muſt reach from 
the Ground-plate (juſt above the Level of the Border) to 
almoſt the Top of the Yall, ſo they will be near twelve 
Feet long ; which will be too great Length for ſingle Frames, 
which, when they are more than fix Feet long, are too heavy 
to move, eſpecially if the Frames are made of a proper 
Strength to ſuſtain the Glaſs. "Theſe Frames ſhould be con- 
trived in ſuch manner, as that the upper Row may ſlide down; 
and by making on one Side three ſmall Holes in the Wood- 
work which ſupports the Frames, at about a Foot Diſtance, 
and having a ſmall Iron Pin to fix into them, the top Glaſſes 
may be let down one Foot, two Feet, or three Feet, ac- 
cording as there may be Occaſion, The lower Row of 
Glaſſes may be contrived ſo as to take eaſily out: but as they 
muſt lie ſloping, and the upper Row muſt bear on them, fo 
they cannot be contrived to ſlide upwards, nor indeed will 
there be any Occaſion of their Moving, becauſe it is much 
better to let the Air in at the Top, than in the Front of 
the Trees. | 

The ſloping Timbers which are to ſupport the Glaſs- 


frames, muſt be faſtened at Bottom, into the Ground-plate 


in the Front of the Border, and at the Top into ſtrong 
Iron Cramps fixed in the upper Part of the Wall for that 
Purpoſe. Theſe Timbers ſhould be made of Fir, which will 
not twiſt as Oak and ſome other Wood will, where it is laid 
in ſuch Poſition, They muſt be made ſubſtantial, other- 
wiſe they will not laſt many Years, eſpecially as they are 
deſigned to be moveable. On the Top of theſe ſhould be 
fixed a ſtrong Board, under which the upper Row of Glaſſes 
ſhould run. The Uſe of this Board is to ſecure the upper 
Part of the Glaſſes from being raiſed by the Winds, and alſo 
to keep the Wet from getting to the Trees. Therefore it 
ſhould be joined as cloſe as poſſible to the Wall, and ſhould 
project about two Inches over the Glaſs-frames ; which will 
be enough to-throw the Wet on the Glaſſes, and likewiſe 
to ſecure them faſt down. | | 
The Breadth of theſe . Frames for the Glaſſes may be 
about three Feet, or a little more, according as the Diviſions 
of the Length of the Wall will admit ; for a ſmall Matter 
in their Width is of no Conſequence, provided they are not 
too wide to be eaſily moved; for when they are wider than 
a Man can eaſily reach with his Arms to manage, they will 


be very troubleſome to carry from one Place go another, 
The Bars of theſe Frames which are to ſupport the Glaſs, 
ſhould be placed lengthwiſe of the Frames; for when they 
are placed a- croſs, they ſtop the Moiſture which is lodged 
on the Inſide of the Glaſſes, and cauſe it to fall in Drops 
on the Border at every Bar; which will be very injurious to 
any Plants which are put there, and if it falls on the Trees, 
will greatly damage them, eſpecially when they are in Bloſ- 
ſom. The Lead into which the Glaſſes of theſe Frames 
are fixed, ſhould be very broad, and the Joints well cement- 
ed; otherwiſe the Wet will find an eaſy Paſſage thro', and 
do great Damage to the Fruit. 

At each End of the Range of Glaſſes, there will be an 
angular Space between the Glaſſes and the Wall, which muſt 
be cloſely ſtopped to prevent the Air from getting in, which 
might greatly injure the Fruit. Theſe are by ſome Perſons 
cloſely boarded up; but if they are cloſed with Glaſſes, fo 
contrived as to open to let in Air at proper times, it will be 
of great Advantage ; becauſe, when the Wind may be too 
ſtrong againſt the front Glaſſes, one or both of theſe end 
Glaſſes may be opened, according to the Warmth of the 
Air incloſed ; which will be often very uſeful to cool the 
Air, and to admit a ſmall Quantity of freſh Air to the Fruit. 

The Sorts of Fruit which are uſually planted for Forcing, 
are Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Apricocks and Nectarines. 
As for the Vines, I would propoſe they ſhould be planted by 
themſelves againſt a particular Hall; for as they will require 
more Air to be admitted to them when they begin to ſhoot, 
than any of the above-mentioned Fruits; ſo they will not 
all ſucceed, if they are included in the ſame Frame. As 
to the others, they will do very well in the ſame Border, 
and will require the ſame Temperature of Warmth, The 
beſt of theſe Sorts to plant againſt theſe Hot-walls, are thoſe 
here-mentioned, 


Cherries. 
The Early May, and May Duke. 
Plums, 
The Jean Hative, or White Primordian. 
The Early Black Damaſt, or Morocco. 
The Great Damaſk Violet of Tours. 
The Drap d'Or. 
| Peaches, 
The Red Nutmeg. 
The Red Magdalain. 
The Montauban. 
Nectarines. 
Fairchild's Early Nutmeg. 
The Elruge. 
Apricock. 
The Maſculine. 


"Theſe are the Sorts which ripen early, fo are the moſt 
proper to plant againſt theſe Wall, altho* they are not fo va- 
luable as ſome other Sorts of theſe Fruits : yet as they ripen 
naturally three Weeks or a Month earlier in the Seaton ; ſo 
they will be very early ripe, when they are brought forward 
by artificial Warmth. 

In the preparing of the Borders for planting of theſe Fruit- 
trees, there ſhould be the ſame Care taken, as for thoſe 
againſt open Borders, as before directed. There muſt alſo be the 
ſame Care in training up the Trees, when they ſhoot ; but the 
Trelaſes need not be made againſt theſe Malls, until the Trees 
are grown large enough to ſpread, and produce a Quantity of 
Fruit ; till which time they may be ſupported by any low or- 
dinary Trelaſe, which will do very well till the time that the 
Trees will have Strength enough to force, which will not be 
until the fourth or fifth Year after planting, according to the 
Progreſs they have made ; for if they are forced too young, 
it will weaken them ſo much, as that they ſeldom make vi- 
gorous Trees afterwards. Beſides, the Quantity of Fruit 
which ſuch young Trees produce, is not worth the Expence 
and Trouble of Forcing : for the Quantity of Fuel uſed, and 
the Trouble, will be the ſame for ſmall Trees, which are 
not capable of producing more than fix or eight Fruit each, 
as for thoſe Trees which may produce three or four dozen. 
So that the greater time the Trees have to grow before they 
are forced, the better they will pay for the Trouble and 
Expence. . 

But it will be the beſt Way not to have any of the Frames 
made, nor the Trelaſe or any other of the Wood work, un- 
til the Trees are ſtrong enough to force: for if theſe are 
done when the Walls are firſt built, as is by ſome Perſons 
practiſed, they will be half decayed, before there is any Uſe 
for them. But then the Perſons who are employed in mak- 
ing of the Trelaſe, muſt be very careful, in putting of it 
up, not to injure the Trees. 


When 
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When the Trees have acquired Strength enough to pro- 
duce a Quantity of Fruit, that Part which is deſigned to be 
forced the following Spring, ſhould be carefully pruned at 
Michaelmas; when the very weak Shoots muſt be either entire- 
ly cut out, or pruned very ſhort, becauſe theſe, by being for- 
ced, will for the moſt part decay; and tho' ſome of them 
may be full of Flower-buds, yet theſe Shoots being weak, 
Cannot nouriſh them; ſo that the Flowers having exhauſted 
all the Sap, the Shoots die ſoon after, and rarely produce any 
Fruit. The other more vigorous Shoots ſhould alſo be ſhor- 
tened to a proper Length, after the ſame Manner as is di- 
rected for thoſe Trees in the open Air; with this Difference 
only, viz. That theſe which are deſigned for forcing, ſhould 
not have their Shoots left ſo long, becauſe the forcing of 
them will weaken them; and fo 3 ſhould there 
be as great a Length of Branches, there will probably be a 

eater Number of Fruit on them; becauſe, as theſe will 
be ſcreened from the open Air, ſo they will not be liable to 
Blaſts; and the having too many Fruit on the Trees, will 
render them ſmall, and alſo weaken the Trees too much. 
Then the Shoots ſhould be all regularly faſtened to the Tre- 
laſe, at a proper Diſtance from each other, ſo that when the 
Branches ſhoot the following Spring, they may not over- 
hang each other. The Reaſon for my adviſing theſe Trees 
to be pruned ſo early in the Seaſon, is, that thoſe Branches 
which are left on, may enjoy the whole Nouriſhment of the 
Sap; ſo that the Buds will become very turgid during the 
In inter Seaſon, and will be prepared to open when the Fires 
are ſet to work. | 

The Time for beginning to make the Fires, is about the 
Middle or latter End of January, according as the Seaſon is 
more or leſs favourable ; for if the Trees are forced too ear- 
ly into Flower, they will be in ſome Danger of miſcarrying, 
if the Weather ſhould prove ſevere z ſo that it is by much 
the ſureſt Method to begin about the Time here directed, 
becauſe there will be a Neceſſity of admitting freſh Air to 
the Trees when they are in flower; which cannot be done 
with Safety, when they flower in very bad Weather, And 
thoſe Trees which are forced into Flower by the Beginning 
of February, will ripen their Fruit as early as moſt People 
will deſire to eat them; for the Cherries will ripen early 
in April, and the Apricocks by the Beginning of May ; and 
ſoon after, the Plums, Peaches and Nectarines will be ripe, 

There are ſome Perſons who plant Strawberries in their 
Borders before their Fruit-trees, in order to have early Fruit, 
which often ſucceed very well; but wherever this is practi- 
ſed, great Care ſhould be taken to keep them from ſpreading 
over the Border, becauſe theſe Plants will exhauſt the prin- 
cipal Goodneſs of the Earth, and thereby injure the Trees ; 
ſo that when it is deſigned to have Strawberries in theſe Bor- 
ders, I would adviſe, that the Roots ſhould be either planted 
in Pots, or fingly at a good Diſtance on a ſhady Border of 
loamy Earth, one Year before they are deſigned to be for- 
ced ; during which Time the Runners ſhould be diligently 
pulled off, to encourage the main Roots for fruiting : And 
at Michaelmas theſe Plants may be tranſplanted, with large 
Balls of Earth to their Roots, into the Borders before the 
Fruit-trees which are to be forced the following Spring, ſo 
that they may have Time to get new Root before that Sea- 
ſon ; and if theſe Plants are carefully watered when they be- 
gin to ſhew their Flower-buds, they will produce a good 
Quantity of Fruit, which will ripen the latter End of A 
pril, or the Beginning of May. But then I would alſo ad- 
viſe, that theſe Plants be taken away ſo ſoon as they have 
done bearing, that they may not rob the Trees of their Nou- 
riſhment. 

Since J have mentioned this Method of having early Straw- 
berries, I ſhall take the Liberty to inſert another Method, 
which is often praQtiſed to obtain this Fruit early in the 
Spring, though it doth not ſo properly come under this Ar- 
ticle; which is, to train up the Plants either in Pots or Bor- 
ders, after the Manner beſore directed, for at leaſt one Year 
or more; then, about the Beginning of February, there 
ſhould be a moderate Het-bed prepared, in Length propor- 
tionable to the Number of Plants deſigned to be forced; 
and the Breadth ſhould be proportionable to the Width of 
the Frames which arg deſigned to cover them. Theſe Frames 
may be ſuch as are uſed for common Hot-beds, to'raiſe earl 
Cucumbers, c. This Hot-bed muſt be covered with freſh 
loamy Earth about eight Inches thick, into which the Straw- 


berry Plants ſhould be placed, with large Balls of Earth to 
their Roots, as cloſe as they can conveniently be planted 
(for as they muſt be kept clear from Runners, ſo they will 


not ſpread much during the Time they remain in the Bed, 
which will be no longer than until their Fruit .is gone), 
Then they ſhould be gently watered, to ſettle the Earth to 
their Roots, which muſt be frequently repeated as the Earth 


— 


becomes dry, otherwiſe they will produce but few Fruit, 
While the Nights continue cold, the Glafles of the Hot-bed 
ſhould be covered with Mats, to preſerve a kindly Warmth 
in the Beds; but in the Day-time, when the Weather is 
favourable, the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to admit freſh Air 
to the Plants; for if they are too much drawn, (eſpeciall 

when the in to flower) they will not produce much 
Fruit, If the Seaſon ſhould continue long cold, and the 
Heat of the Beds ſhould decline, it will be proper to lay 
ſome freſh hot Dung round the Sides of the Beds to renew 
their Heat, being — careful not to make them too hot; 
for that will ſcorch their Roots, and prevent their fruiting, 
If the Plants which are planted in theſe Beds are ſtrong, and 

in a good Condition for bearing; and Care be taken in 

tranſplanting of them to preſerve good Balls of Earth to their 

Roots, as alſo to keep a due Temperature of Warmth in 

the Beds, they will produce ripe Fruit by the End of April, 

or the Beginning of May, in Plenty ; and will continue 

bearing, until ſome of thoſe in the open Air come in to ſuc- 

ceed them. 

The beſt Kinds of Strawberries to plant for forcing, are 
the Wood, and the Scarlet, for the Hautboys grow too ram- 
pant for this Purpoſe, 

But to return to the Subject of Hot-walls : What I have 
here inſerted concerning the forcing of Fruits, has been 
only to obtain theſe Fruits earlier in the Seaſon, than they 
would naturally ripen againſt common Mall. But in ſome 
Parts of England, where moſt of our good Kinds of Fruit 
ſeldom ripen, it might be very well worth while to build 
ſome of theſe Vall, to obtain good Fruit from the beſt 
Kinds of Peaches, Plums, &c. eſpecially in ſuch Places 
where Fuel is Plenty, becauſe there the Expence will not 
be great after the firſt building of the Vall. For I would 
not propoſe to have Coverings of Glaſs, excepting for a ſmall 
Proportion of the J/alls ; the reſt may have Frames of Can» 
vas to ſhut over them, in the ſame Manner as the Glaſſes 
are contrived ; which will ſucceed very well, where proper 
Care is taken; for as there will not be Occaſion to cover 
theſe Trees until the latter End of February, at which Time 
alſo the Fires muſt be made; ſo before the Trees are in 
flower, the Weather may be frequently warm enough to 
open the Covers to admit Sun and Air to the Trees in the 
Middle of the Day ; for if theſe Covers are kept too cloſely 
ſhut, the Shoots of the Trees will draw very weak, and their 
Leaves will turn pale, for want of Light and Air, And as 
the Deſign of theſe Contrivances is only to bring the Trees 
five or at moſt ſix Weeks earlier, than they would naturally 
come againſt common Walle, ſo there will be no Neceflity of 
making very large Fires, or keeping the Covers too cloſely 
over the Trees. | 

Inſtead of Canvas for theſe Covers, oiled Papers may be 
uſed ; which ſhould be done in the Manner directed for rai- 
ſing of Melons, by paſting as many Sheets of Paper together, 
as will fit the Frames on which they are to be fixed ; and 

when the Paſte is dry, the Paper ſhould be faſtened into the 
Frames, and then the Oil rubbed over on the Outſide with 
a Bruſh, which will ſoak thro' the Paper; and when the Pa- 
per is dry, the Covers may be uſed. This Paper will laft 


very well one Seaſon, and the Expence of repairing it will 


not be very great: So theſe are to be preferred to the Can- 

vas, becauſe all Sorts of Plants will thrive much better under 

them, than they will under Canvas, or any other cloſe Co- 

vers which will not admit the Light ſo well thro? to the 
ants, 

The Frames deſigned for either Canvas or Paper, may be 
made much lighter than thoſe for Glaſs; becauſe theſe being 
very light, will not require much Strength to ſupport them. 
And if theſe are well painted, and every Year, when their 
Uſe is over, carried into Shelter, they will laſt a long Time; 
for. they will not be wanted abroad longer than four Months, 

viz, from the End of February to the Fd of May; for after 
this Time the Fruit will not require any Covering, the 
Trees being then full of Leaves, and the young Shoots will 
by that Time have made ſuch Progreſs, as to become a good 
Defence for the Fruit. But theſe Covers ſhould not be too 
ſuddenly taken away, but by Degrees the Trees ſhould be 
inured to the open Air; otherwiſe the Change will be too 
great, and may occaſion moſt of the Fruit to fall off, eſpe- 
cially if cold Nights ſhould follow. | 
By this Method Gentlemen may be ſupplied with moſt of 
the beſt Kinds of Fruit, in the northern Parts of England ; 
where, without ſome ſuch Care, they can expect very little 
good Fruit in their Gardens. And as Coal is very plenty in 
thoſe Places, ſo the Expence will be very little; therefore 1 
am ſurpriſed, that moſt of the Gentlemen who live in the 
North, do not put this Method in Practice. That there 
are ſome few of theſe Wall, built in the a 
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known; but then they are chiefly deſigned to produce a lit- 
Je early Fruit, more for Curioſity than any real Uſe: and 
theſe Walli are for the moſt part ſo ill contrived, that four 
times the Fuel is expended, as will be required when the 
alls are built after the manner here directed : and where 
the Heat is not pretty equally diſtributed thro* every Part of 
the Wall, ſome of the Trees will have too much Heat, while 
others will have little Benefit from the Fires. 
There are ſome Perſons who build their Hot-walls, in 
ſuch a manner, as to have the greateſt Heat under the Bor- 
der, near to the Roots of their Trees, ſuppoſing there is a 
Neceſſity of Heat to the Roots as well as the Branches; but 
this is a great Miſtake, and the Fires muſt greatly injure the 
Roots'of the Trees, by drying up the Moiſture of the Earth, 
as alſo in ſcorching the tender Fibres of thoſe Roots which lie 
near them. Therefore this Practice ſhould not be continued, 
for it is much the better Method to elevate the firſt Flue nine 
Inches or a Foot above the Level of the Border, according 
as the Ground is dry or wet, than to place it the leaſt below 
Ground ; which will only dry the Earth, and not warm the 
Air about the Trees, which is the only Uſe of artificial 
Heat; for it is very commonly practiſed to draw a Branch of 
a Vine or other Fruit-tree into a Stove, which Branch will 
produce its Fruit as early as if the whole Tree had been 
foroed ; when at the ſame time all the other Branches of the 
ſame Tree, which are expoſed to the open Air, will not be 
the leaſt forwarded, tho* they are all nouriſhed by the ſame 
Root; which is a plain Proof, that there is no Neceſſity of 
adding any Warmth to the Roots of Fruit-trees, to have 
their Fruit earlier or better ripened. 

I have alſo heard of ſome JYalls which have been built for 
Forcing of Fruit, with one continued Chaſm from their 
Bottoms to the Top; fo that — have been like double 
Walls, with Places at proper Diſtances to make the Fires. 
But theſe can be of little Uſe ; for if the Vents are open at 
their Tops to let out the Smoak, the Heat will alſo eſcape 
with it ; for if the Smoak be not led about three or four 
times in Flues, in order to warm the Bricks, the Heat will 
paſs off at the Top, without doing much Service to the 
Trees. 

Where the I/alls are planted with the beſt. Kinds of 
Fruit, which are deſigned to ripen them in Perfection; if 
the Autumns ſhould prove cold, or very wet, before the Fruit 
are ripe, it will be proper to put the Covers over the Trees; 
and if there are ſome ſlow Fires made to dry off the Damps, 
it will be of great Uſe to prevent the Fruit from growing 
mouldy, and to haften their Ripening. But when this is 
practiſed, the Covers ſhould be taken off whenever the Wea- 
ther will admit of it, that the Fruit may enjoy the Benefit 
of the free Air, without which they will be inſipid or ill- 
taſted, 

Altho' in the former Directions for forcing of Mees, for 
to have early Fruit, I have adviſed, that ſuch Trees ſhould 
have one or two Years Reſt, in order to recover Vigour 
yet that is not to be underſtood of theſe Trees, which are 
only deſigned to be brought forward enough to produce their 
Fruit in PerfeRion : for as the Fires are not deſigned to be 
made till the Middle or End of February; ſo the Trees will 
not be weakened thereby, becauſe they will be inured to the 
open Air long before their Fruit is ripe, and will have time 
to ripen their Shoots, and form their Buds, for the next 
Year's Bearing: therefore theſe Trees may be thus forced 
every Year, without doing them any Injury, provided the 

Trees are carefully managed. 

In Forcing of Fruit-trees, People generally hang up 
Thermometers under their Glaſſes, for the better adjuſting 
the Heat, and regulating of the Fires. But when this is 
practiſed, they ſhould be hung where the Sun can never ſhine 
5 on them ; for one Hour's Sun-ſhine upon the Ball of the 


Pp Thermometer, in the Spring of the Year, will 2 the 
r Spirits ſo much, that they will riſe to the Top of the Tube; 
ae when at the ſame time the circumambient Air may not be 
ll much more than of a temperate Heat. But as the principal Uſe 
d of theſe Thermometers is to regulate the Fires, ſo they are 
0 ſeldom of much Uſe in the Day- time; becauſe, if there be 
de only one Hour's Sun-ſhine in the Day on the Glaſſes, it will 
0 warm the Air ſufficiently for the Production of European 
e- Fruits, without any additional Heat; fo there will rarely be 

e any Occaſion for continuing of the Fires in the Day. And 
0 


if by the Fires in the Night, the Air is warmed to the tem- 
perate Point marked on Mr. Fowler's Botanic Thermome- 
ters; the Fruit will thrive much better than in a greater 
eat. | 
There are ſome Perſons near London, who make it their 
Buſineſs to produce early Fruit to ſupply the Markets with; 
which they perform by the Heat of Dung only, having no 
Fire-walls in their Gardens, The Method which theſe Peo- 


ple follow, is to have a good Quantity of new Dung laid in 
a Heap to warm (after the ſame manner as is practiſed for 
making of Hot-beds) : when this Dung is in a proper Tem- 
2 of Heat, they lay it cloſe on the Backſide of their 
Fruit- wall, about four Feet thick at the Bottom, and ſlop- 
ing to about ten Inches or a Foot thick at the Top. This 
Dung ſhould be gently beat down with a F ork, to prevent 
the Heat from going off too ſoon ; but it ſhould not be 
trodden down too hard, leſt that ſhould prevent its Heating, 
The Outſide of the Dung ſhould be laid as fmooth as poſii- 
ble, that the Wet may run off more ealily; and if there is 
a INE Thatch, as is ſometimes practiſed, it pre- 
ſerves the Dung from rotting too ſoon : ſo the Heat is con- 
tinued the longer. The Time for laying of this Dung to 
the Back of the Wall, is the ſame as for making of the 
Fires, (i. e.) about the Middle or End of January. This 
firſt Parcel of Dung will continue warm about a Month or 
five Weeks, when there ſhould be a freſh Supply of new 
Dung prepared, and the old taken quite away, or mixed up 
with this new Dung, to renew the Heat ; which, if it works 
kindly, will be ſufficient to laſt the Seaſon, Theſe , alli are 
covered with Glaſſes or Canvas, in the ſame manner as the 
Fire-walls ; and the Trees muſt be treated the ſame way: 
but there muſt be. more Care taken to open the Glaſſes a- 
gainſt theſe Walli, whenever the Weather will permit; 
otherwiſe the Steam of the Dung will occaſion a great Damp- 
neſs thro' the Vall; which, if pent in about the Trees, will 
be very pernicious to them, eſpecially at the time they are 
in Flower. 

By this Method ſome Gardeners have forced long Walli 
filled with old well-grown Fruit-trees, which have produced 
great Quantities of Fruit annually, fo have well anſwered 
their Expence. But as in many Parts of England it will be 
very difficult to procure a ſufficient Quantity of new Dung 
for this Purpoſe ; ſo the Fire-walls are the moſt uſeful, and 
leaſt expenſive. 

I have ſeen in ſome Places long Timber-fences erected to 
force Fruit-trees, by laying of new Dung againſt the Back- 
ſide, in the ſame manner as is practiſed for the Walls; but 
theſe are by no means proper, becauſe the Steam of the 
Dung will eaſily get thro? every little Crack or Joint of the 
Boards, to the great Prejudice of the Trees : beſides the 
Boards will continue very damp, ſo long as any Moiſture 
remains in the Dung, which will alſo be very injurious to 
them; and as theſe Boards will in a few Years decay, ſo 
theſe will be the moſt expenſive, if they are kept in Repair 


for ſome Years, and will never anſwer the Deſign ſo well as 
Walls. 


WALL-FLOWER : vide Leucojum, 
* WALNUT : vide Nux Juglans. 


WATER, is one of the moſt conſiderable Requiſites be- 
longing to a Garden; if a Garden be without it, it brings a 
certain Mortality upon whatſoever is planted. By Water- 
ings the great Droughts in Summer are allay'd, which would 
infallibly burn up moſt Plants, had we not the Help of Wa- 
ter to qualify the exceſſive Heats : beſides, as to noble Seats, 
the Beauty that Water will add, in making Jet d' Eaux, 
Canals, and Caſcades, which are ſome of the nobleſt Or- 
naments of a Garden. | 

Sir /aac Newton defines Water (when pure) to be a very 
fluid Salt, volatile, and void of all Savour and Tafte ; and 
it ſeems to conſiſt of ſmall, hard, porous, ſpherical Particles, 
of equal Diameters, and equal ſpecifick Gravities; and alſo 
that there are between them, Spaces ſo large, and ranged in 
ſuch a Manner, as to be pervious on all Sides. 

Their Smoothneſs accounts for their ſliding eaſily over the 
Surfaces of one another. | 

Their Sphericity keeps them from touching one another in 
more Points than one; and by both theſe, their Frictions in 
ſliding over one another, are rendered the leaſt poſſible. 

The Hardneſs of them accounts for the Incompreſſibility 
of Water, when it is free from the Intermixture of Air. 

The Poroſity of Water is fo very great, that there is at leaſt 
forty times as much Space as Matter in it; for Mater is 
nineteen times ſpecifically lighter than Gold, and of conſe- 

uence rarer in the ſame Proportion: But Gold will, by 
Preſſure, let Water paſs thro? its Pores, and therefore may be 
ſuppoſed to have (at leaſt) more Pores than ſolid Parts. 

Monſ. Le Clerc ſays, there are theſe Things obſervable in 
Water, which Naturaliſts ſtudy to know and account for: 

I, Ic is tranſparent ; becauſe, as ſome are of Opinion, it 
conſiſts of flexible Particles, like Ropes, which are not ſo 
cloſe as to leave no Pores, nor ſo intangled, but that there 
are right Lines enough to tranſmit the Light, 1 
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For ſince the Particles are not join'd cloſe together, and 
are in perpetual Motion, the very Particles of Light do eaſi- 
ly paſs thro? their right Lines, unleſs the Mater be very deep, 
or put into Motion by ſome outward Cauſe ; then indeed the 
Tranſparency of Water is very much obſtructed, and it 
looks of a cloudy obſcure Colour, as it is obvious to Sight in 
a rough Sea ; for at ſuch a Time the vehement Agitation of 
the Mater diſturbs their Pores, and ſpoils their Straitneſs. 

2. Water is liquid, but * of being fix d. Mater 
ſeems to be liquid for the ſame Reaſon that other Bodies are 
ſo. For ſince the Particles of it are flexible like Ropes, and 
leave Pores between one another, which are filled with finer 
Matter, when this Matter is put into a vehement Commo- 
tion, the Particles are eaſily toſs'd- about every where ; yet 
when the Motion of this reſtleſs Matter is reſtrain'd, as it is 
in Winter, then the Mater congeals into Ice ; whether this 
comes of Cold only, or there be, beſides, nicrous Particles, 
which fall out of the Air at that Time, and with their Rigid- 
neſs fix the watery ones. : 

3. It may be made hot or cold The Particles of Water 
being, as has before been ſaid, Ice, are ſoon diffolved by the 
Motion of thoſe of Fire : For the Particles of Fire getting 
into the Pores of the Ice, do mightily ſhake the fine flexible 
Particles of it, and reſtore them to their former Motion in a 
little Time, 

But if this Vater be ſet in cold Air, the fiery Particles 
will ſoon vaniſh, and the Vater become as cold as before. 

4. Water ealily evaporates by the Heat of Fire or Air. 
This is becauſe its Particles are quickly ſeparated and got in- 
to Motion; ſo that the airy Particles eaſily carry thoſe of the 
Water about with them. 

5. It is heavy if compared with Air and ſome other Bo- 
dies, but much heavier than Air. It bas been ſhewn by va- 

_ rious Experiments, that the Gravity of the Air in the Place 
where we live, is to that of Vater, as One to Eight hun- 
dred, or ſomething more; ſo that Vater is Eight hundred 
times heavier than Air. And for this Reaſon a Bladder, or 
any other Thing fill'd with Air, can hardly be ſunk under 
Ilater; and indeed, to make Air fink, there muſt be a 
Weight added to it, that ſhall exceed the Weight of the 
Hater as much, and ſomething more, than that of the Ma- 
ter exceeds that of the Air. 

Hences it comes to paſs, that Vater eaſily ſupports Wood, 
and vaſt Ships fraught with the heavieſt Cargo ; for the 
Weight alone will never fink them, unleſs the Goods and 
Veſlel together ſhould make up a Weight which exceeds that 
of Water; and as ſalt Vater is heavier than freſh, ſo it bears 
a greater Weight. 

Thoſe Things which are heavier than Vater, as Stones, 
Metals, &c. when they are thrown into it, go ſtrait down 
to the Bottom, and as their Weight is greater, by ſo much 
the quicker; while other Bodies which are of the ſame 
Weight with the Water, do neither float on the Surface, 
nor ſink quite down, but remain ſuſpended between the 
Top and Bottom, as is ſeen in the Carcaſſes of Animals. 

6. Water is inſipid, and without Smell. The Reaſon is, 
becauſe its flexible Parts ſhip gently over the Tongue, and 
are not ſharp enough to prick the Nerves and affect the 
Tafte : but this is to be underſtood of pure Vater, void of 
all kind of Salt; ſuch as diſtill'd Water is, and next, that of 
Rain; for the moſt wholeſome Fountain Mater commonly 
derives a Saltneſs from the Earth; tho' in this Place are not 
meant medicinal Fountain Vaters, the Taſte of which is 
more acute, but ſuch Water as is uſually drank. 

And that it is without Smell : The purer any Water is, 
the leſs Smell it has; for the Reaſon why the Particles don't 
prick the Tongue, is the Reaſon why they don't affect the 
Smell: The Flexibility and Smoothneſs of Vater is ſuch, 
that they cannot pierce the olfactory Nerves: ſome Foun- 
tain Water has indeed ſome Smell, but then it is a Sign that 
it is not pure, | 

7. Water is ſubject to putrify, according as the Place is 
where it is kept. Water will grow thick and ſtinking by 
Heat and reſt, as we find it does in Ponds and es, and 
in cloſe Veſſels: but here it ought to be remember'd, that 
this is what was ſpoken of before, as ſuch Water as is not 
pure; for unmix'd Mater cannot putrify, This is proved, 

Firſt, by diſtill'd Water, which may be kept very long 
without Putrefaction. 

Secondly, in Rain Water, which is caught in clean Veſ- 
ſels, and preſently ſtopp'd up cloſe, and buried under Ground, 
which is kept many Years, in Countries where they want 
Fountains: This ſhews that the Cauſe of Putrefaction is not 
in the Water itſelf, but in other Things that are mingled 
with it; becauſe pure Mater, ſuch as is diſtill'd, or comes 
from the Clouds, keeps ſweet for a great while ; but then 

thoſe Veſſels in which ſuch Water is kept, muſt be ſo well 
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ſtop'd that the leaſt Fly may not get into them, and t 
muſt be made of ſuch Stuff as will not corrupt ; ſuch as 
Glaſs or Clay. 

But as for ſtanding Water, in Ponds or Marſhes, that is 
corrupted two Ways : 

I. By the Nature of the Soil, which often abounds with 
noiſome Sulphur, whereby the Water is impregnated, and 
comes to ſmell in warm Weather, as it does at Amſterdam 
not only in the Canals, but where-ever the Ground is 
open'd for the Foundations of Houſes, This Putrefaction 
is owing to the Soil, and not to the Mater. 

2. By the naſty Things that are thrown into it, or Bo- 
dies of Inſects which die in it; as alſo by the Eggs of Flies 
which are dropp'd about where-ever they go, and breed 
Worms. Mater is corrupted in wooden Ve els, eſpecially 
at Sea, 2X the ſulphureous Parts of the Wood, and by un- 
cleanly Things; as Flies, Eggs, &c. 

Mater penetrates the Pores of thoſe Bodies, whoſe Pores 
are wide enough to receive its Particles ; thus it enters the 
Pores of Sugar and Salts, fo as to ſeparate and quite diſſolve 
their Particles ; but it cannot get into the Pores of Stones 
or but a very little Way; ſo that it only wets their Surface, 
without dilating them; hangs on the Outſide of them, be. 
cauſe they are rough, and becauſe the Extremities of the 
Pores are open a little Way. But ſuch Bodies, when they 
are wet, are ſoon dried in the Air ; becauſe the Motion of 
the airy Particles carries off the ſoft and ſmooth ones of the 
Water. 

It is obſervable, that if Bodies rubb'd over with Oil or 
Fat, be dipp'd in Mater, they get very little Wet; becauſe 
the Roughneſs of their Surface, whereon the Water ſhould 
hang, is ſmoothed, and made even by the Fat, and the Mouths 
of the Pores are cloſed up, fo that there is nothing left for 
the watery Particles to hold by, and therefore they muſt needs 
ſlide off, 

Dr. Cheyne obſerves, that the Quantity of Vater on this 
Side our Globe does daily decreaſe, ſome Part thereof be- 
ing every Day turn'd into animal, metalline, mineral, and 
vegetable Subſtances, which are not cafily diſſolved again in- 
to their component Parts; for if you ſeparate a few Parti- 
cles of any Fluid, and faſten them to a ſolid Body, or keep 
them aſunder one from another, then they are no more 
fluid; for a conſiderable Number of ſuch Particles are re- 
quired to produce Fluidity. 

Moſt Liquors are form'd by the Coheſion of Particles of 
different Figures, Magnitudes, Gravities, and attractive 
Powers, ſwimming in pure Water, or an aqueous Fluid, 
which ſeems to be the common Baſis of all. And the only 
Reaſon why there are ſo many Sorts of Mater differing from 
one another by different Properties, is, that the Corpuſcles 
of Salts and Minerals, with which that Element is impreg- 
nated, are equally various, 

ine is only Water impregnated with Particles of Grapes, 
and Beer is Water impregnated with Particles of Barley, &c. 
All Spirits ſeem to be Water ſaturated with ſaline and ſul- 
phureous Particles. 

And all Liquors are more or leſs fluid, according to the 
greater or ſmaller Coheſion of the Particles, which ſwim in 
the aqueous Fluid ; and there is hardly any Fluid without 
this Coheſion of Particles, not even pure Water itſelf, as 
will appear from the Bubbles, which will ſometimes ſtand 
on the Surface of it, as well on that of Spirits and other Li- 
quors. 

Mater contributes much to the Growth of Bodies, in that 

it both renders and keeps the active Principles fluid, ſo that 

hop are Capable of being convey'd by Circulation into the 
ores, i 

The learned Dr. Halley has demonſtrated, that if an 
Atom of Water be expanded into a Shell or Bubble, whoſe 
Diameter ſhall be ten times as great as before, ſuch an Atom 
would be ſpecifically lighter than the Air, and will riſe ſo 
long as that Flatus, or warm Spirit, which at firſt ſeparated 
or raiſed it from the Maſs of Water, ſhall continue to diſtend 
it to the ſame Degree; but when that Warmth declines, 
and the Air grows cooler, and withal ſpecifically lighter, 
theſe Vapours will ſtop at a certain Region of the Air, or 
elſe deſcend, | ; 

Therefore, if it ſhould be ſuppoſed that the whole Earth 
were cover'd with Water, and that the Sun ſhould make his 
diurnal Courſe round it, as now he does, he is of Opinion, 
that the Air would be impregnated with a certain Quantity 
of aqueous Vapours, which it. would retain in it, like Salts 
diſſolved in Vater, and that the Sun in the Day-time warm- 
ing the Air, that Part of the Atmoſphere would ſuſtain a 
greater proportion of Vapours, (as warm Water will hold 
more Salt in it diſſolved than Cold) which by the Abſence 
of the Vapours at Night would be diſcharged into _ 
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And in this Caſe he concludes, there could not be any 
Diverſity of Weather, other than periodically every Year 
alike ; the Mixture of all terreſtrial, ſaline, and heterogene- 


ous Vapours here being excluded, which he judges to be, 


when variouſly compounded and driven b inds, which 
are. the Cauſes of theſe various Seaſons and Changes of Wea- 
ther which we now find, | 

But inſtead of ſuppoſing an Earth to be cover'd all over 
with Water, you ſuppoſe the Sea interſperſed about wide 
and ſpacious Tiras of Land, and alſo divided by high Ridges 
of Mountains, ſuch as the Alps, the Apennine, and the Py- 
renean, in Europe; the Caucaſus, the Imaus, and the Tau- 
rus, in Afia ; the Mount Atlas, and the Mountains of the 
Moon, in Africa ; the Andes and Apalatean Mountains, in 
America ; each of which ſurpaſſes the uſual Height to which 
the aqueous Vapours do of themſelves aſcend, and on the 
Tops of which the Air is ſo cold and rarefied, as to retain 
but a ſmall Part of theſe Vapours, which are brought thither 
by the Winds. 

Then the Vapours thus raiſed from the Sea, and carried 
by the Winds over the low Lands to thoſe Ridges of Moun- 
tains, are there compell'd by the Steams of the Air, to mount 
with it up to their Tops, where the Vater preſently preci- 

itates, gleeting down by the Crannies of the Stones; and 
Part of the Vapours entering into the Caverns of the Hills, 
the Mater thereof gathers, as in an Alembick, in the Ba- 
ſons of Stones; and theſe being once full, the Overplus 
of the Water runs down at the — Place of the Baſon, 
and breaking out by the Sides of the Hills, forms ſingle 
Springs; many of which run down by the Vallies or Guts 
between the Rid s of the Hills, and after uniting, form 
little Rivulets or Brooks; and many of theſe meeting again, 
form large Rivers, 

Whether Water be originally a Fluid? It is a Point that 
has been controverted among Philoſophers, whether Fluidi- 
ty be the natural State of Mater, or rather the Effect of Vio- 
lence, 

Sometimes we find it appear in a fluid Form, and ſome- 
times in a ſolid one ; and as the former is the more uſual in 
our warmer Climate, we are apt to conclude Fluidity to 
be its proper State, and ſuppoſe the other to proceed from 
the extraneous Action of, Cold. But the learned Boerhaave 
aſſerts the contrary, and maintains, that Water is of the 


cryſtalline kind; becauſe wherever a certain Degree of 


Fire (Heat) is wanting to keep it in Fuſion, it readily 
grows into a hard Glebe, which we call Ice. 

Mr. Boyle is much- of the ſame Opinion, He obſerves, 
that Ice is commonly reputed to be Vater, brought into a 
preternatural State by Cold. But with regard to the Na- 
ture of Things, and ſetting aſide our arbitrary Ideas, it 
might as juſtly be faid, that Water is Ice, preternaturally 
thaw'd by Heat. If it be urged, that Ice left to itſelf will, 
upon the freezing Agent's being removed, return to Mater, 
it may be anſwer'd, That not to mention the Snow and 


Ice that lie all the Summer long on the As, and other high 


Mountains, even in the Torrid Zone, we have been aſſured, 
that in ſome Parts of Siberia the Surface of the Ground 
continues more Months of the year frozen, by the natural 
Temperature of the Climate, than it has been thaw'd by the 
Heat of the Sun; and a little below the Surface of the 
Ground, the Water which chances to be lodged in the Ca- 
vities there, continues in a State of Ice all the Year round; 
ſo that when in the Heat of Summer the Fields are cover'd 
with Corn, if you dig three or four Feet deep, ſhall find 
Ice, and a frozen Soil. | 

Dr. Boerhaave is of Opinion, That if Vater could be 
had alone and pure, it would have all the Requiſites of an 
Element, and be as ſimple as Fire: but there has been no 
Expedient hitherto found out for making it ſuch, | 

Rain Water, which ſeems to be the pureſt of all thoſe we 
know of, is replete with infinite Exhalations of all kinds, 
which it imbibes from the Air; ſo that tho” it be filter'd 
and diſtill'd ever ſo often, yet there ſtill remain Fæces. 

As for that Rain Water that is gather'd from the Roofs 
of Houſes, it is a Lixivium of Tiles, Slate, or the like, im- 
pregnated with the Dungs and Feces of Animals, Birds, 
&c, depoſited thereon, and the Exhalations, of numerous 
other Things. 1 

As for that Rain Water that is collected in Cities, it muſt 
be ſaturated with the Smoke of a thouſand Chimnies, and 
the various  Efluvia of Numbers of Perſons, c. Beſides 
that, there is Fire contain'd in all Vater, as appears from its 
Fluidity, which is owing to Fire alone. 

As what is. in the Air neceſſarily mixes itſelf with Water, 


it hence appears impoſſible to have ſuch a thing as pure Wa- 


ter, If it be percolated thro' Sand, or ſqueez'd thro' Pu- 
mice, or paſs'd thro any other Body of the.like Kind, there 


. or 


will always be Salt remaining: nor can Diſtillation render 


it pure; ſince it leaves the Air therein, which abounds in 
ſcles of all Sorts, 


he pureſt of all Waters we can any way arrive at, is 
that diſtill'd from Snow, gather'd in a char ill, pinching 
Night, in ſome very high Place, taking none but the outer 
ſuperficial Part thereof, By a Number of repeated Di- 
2 1 * 4 1 Part of the Earth and other 
aces may rated from it; and this is 
be content to cal. Pure Mater. a „ e Nen 

Mr. Boyle indeed relates, That a Friend of his, by di- 
ſtilling a Quantity of Mater an hundred times, found at 
length that he had got ſix-tenths of the Quantity in Earth: 
Whence he concludes, that the whole Water, by the fur- 
nw a, the Operation, might be converted into 

arth, 

But it ſhould be conſider'd, that the Vater cannot be re- 
moved or poured into a Veſſel without the Mixture of ſome 
Duſt with it; ſo neither can the Luting of the Veſſel be 
diſtill'd without loſing ſomething every time: Therefore 
Dr. Boerbaave rather concludes, That e Water thus often 
diſtill'd, might acquire new Earth from the Duſt floating 
in the Air, and the Inſtruments employ'd in the Opera- 
tion. 

That Author aſſures us, That after he had diſtill'd ſome 
very pure Mater by a gentle Fire for the Space of four 
Months, it appear'd perfectly pure; and yet leaving it to 
reſt in Veſſels perfectly clos'd, it conceiv'd a certain kind of 
weedy Matter, ſomewhat like the Stamina of Plants, or the 
little Tufts of a Mucilage : And yet it is related, that Schot- 
tus ſaw Water in Kercher's Muſeum, that had been kept in 
a Veſſel hermetically ſealed upwards of fifty Years, and yet 
it ſtill remain'd clear and pure, and ſtood to the ſame Height 
in the Veſſel as at the firſt, without the leaſt Sign of Sedi- 
ment, | 

Dr. Boerhaave adds, That he is convinced no body ever 
ſaw a Drop of pure J/ater ; That the utmoſt of its Purity 
known, only amounts to its being free from this and that 
Sort of Matter; and that it can never, for Inſtance, be 
quite deprived of its Salt; ſince Air will always accompany 
it, and that has always Salt. 

Water ſeems to be diffuſed every-where, and to be preſent 
in all Space where there is Matter, There is not a Body in 
all Nature but will yield Water. It is alſo aſſerted, that 
even Fire itſelf is not without Vater. A ſingle Grain of 
the moſt fiery Salt, which in a Moment's time will pene- 
trate through a Man's Hand, readily imbibes half its Weight 
of Mater, and melts even in the dryeſt Air imaginable. 
Thus Salt of "Tartar, placed near the hotteſt Fire, will at- 
tract or imbibe Water, and by that Means increaſe conſi- 
8 Weight in a ſmall time: So in the dryeſt Sum- 
mer's Day, a Pewter Veſſel with Ice in it, brought up from 
ſome cold ſubterraneous Place, into the hotteſt Room will, 
immediately be cover'd over with little drops of Mater, ga- 
ther'd from the contiguous Air, and condens'd by the Cold- 
neſs of the Ice. | 

Even dry Bodies do afford a plenteous Stock of Vater. 
Dr. Boerhaave ſays, Oil of Vitrol being expos'd a long 
time to a violent Fire, to ſeparate all the Vater from it, as 
much as poſſible, did afterwards, by only ſtanding a few 
Minutes, contract freſh Vater fo faſt, as ſoon to afford it 
as plenteouſly as at firſt, 

And that Hartſhorn that had been kept for forty Years, 
and was as hard and dry as any Metal, fo that if ſtruck a- 

inſt a Flint, it would yield Sparks of Fire; yet this very 


a 
Hartſhorh being put in a Glaſs Veſſel and diſtill'd, afforded 


him one-eighth of its Quantity of Vater. He adds; We 
have known Bones dead and dry'd twenty-five Years, and 
thus become almoſt as hard as Iron, which yet, by Diſtilla- 
tion, afforded half their Weight of Mater; and the hardeſt 
Stones ground and diſtill'd, do always diſcover a Portion 
thereof, a 

Mr. Beyle, by Diſtillation, found that Eels yielded ſome 
Oil, Spirit, and volatile Salt, beſides the Caput mortuum; 
yet all theſe were ſo diſproportidnate to the Vater, that they 
ſeemed to have been nothing but that coagulated. 

The fame Author, from human Blood itſelf, as fpiritu- 
ous and elaborate a Liquor as it is reputed, did, by Diſtil- 
lation, out of ſeven Ounces and a half, draw near fix of 
Phlegm, before ever any other of the Principles began to 
riſe. | 

Vipers, though they are eſteemed hot in Operation, and 
will, in a convenient Air, ſurvive for ſome Days the Loſs 
of their Heads and Hearts, yet it is ſurprizing how great a 
Share of Water they yield by Diſtillation. 

Some have been of the Opinion, that Vater was the 


common Matter of all _ And Thales, with ſome 


other 
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other Philoſophers, have held, that all Things were made of 
Water, Which Opinion, probably, had its Riſe from the 
Writings of Moſes, where he ſpeaks of the Spirit of God 
moving upon the Face of the Waters, 

But Mr. Boyle does not conceive the Water here men- 
tioned by Moſes as the univerſal Matter, to be our elemen- 
tary Mater; ſince though we ſhould ſuppoſe it to have been 

an agitated Congeries, confiſting of a great Variety of ſemi- 
. nal Principles, and of other 'Corpuſcles fit to be ſubdu'd 
and faſhion'd by them, it yet might be a Body fluid, like 
Water, in caſe the Corpuſcles it was made up of, were, by 
their Creator, made ſmall enough, and put into ſuch an ac- 
tual Motion as might make them all roll and glide over 
one another, | | 

However, Baſil Valentine, Paracelſus, Van Helmont, Cen- 
tivoglio, and others, have maintain'd, on his Principles, that 
Water is the elemental Matter or Stamen of all Things, 
and that it ſuffices for the Production of all Things: Which 
Helmont endeavours to prove from the following Experiment. 

He burnt a Quantity of Earth in a Potter's Veſſel, till 
ſuch time as all the Oil it contain'd was quite conſumed ; 
then mixing it up with Vater, he drew out all the Salt: 
The Earth thus prepared, he put into an Earthen Pot, ſuch 
as is uſed by Gardeners, and took Care that nothing but 
Rain-Water could enter into the ſame: And yet a Willow 
being planted in this Earth, grew up to a conſiderable Height; 
whence he concluded, that Water was the only Nutriment 
of the Vegetable Kind, as Vegetables are of the Animal. 

The ſame thing Mr, Boyle likewiſe argu'd from a fimilar 
Experiment; and the Whole is countenanced by Sir 1/aac 
| Newton, who obſerves, that Vater ſtanding a few Days in 
the open Air, yields a Tincture, which, like that of Malt, 
by ſtanding longer, yields a Sediment and a Spirit ; but be- 
fore Putrefaction, is fit Nouriſhment for Animals and Vege- 
tables. | 

But Dr. Woodward endeavours to ſhew that they were 
both miſtaken ; by proving, that Water contains in it di- 
vers extraneous Corpuſcles, and that ſome of theſe are the 
proper Matter of Nutrition, Mater being found to afford fo 
much the leſs Nouriſhment the more it is purify'd : Thus 
Mint planted in Vater, purify'd by Diſtillation, will not 
2 ſo faſt as if put in Vater not diſtill'd; and if the Mater 

diſtill'd three or four times over, the Plant will ſcarce 
grow at all, or receive any Nouriſhment from it. 

So that Water, as ſuch, is not the proper Nutriment of 
Vegetables, but only the Vehicle thereof, which contains 
the nutritious Particles, and: carries them along with it 
through all the Parts of the Plant; fo that a Water-Plant, 
e. g. a Water-Creſs, being put in a Glaſs Veſſel full of Wa- 
ter, will be found to contain the more Salt and Oil. 

In effect, Vater nouriſhes the leſs, the more it is purged 
of its ſaponaceous Salts: In its pure State it may ſuffice to 
extend, or ſwell the Parts, but affords no new vegetable 
Matter. 

Helmont, however, carries his Syſtem farther, and ima- 
gines that all Bodies may be converted into pure elementary 
Water : He affirms, that his Alkaheft adequately reſolves 
Plants, Animals and Minerals, into one Liquor or more, 
according to. their ſeveral internal Differences of Parts ; and 
that the Alkaheſt being abſtracted from theſe Liquors, in 
the ſame Weight, and with the ſame Virtues, as when it 
diſſolved them, the Liquors may, by frequent Cohobations 
from Chalk, or ſome: other proper Matter, be totally de- 
priv'd of their ſeminal Endowments, and return at laſt to 
their firſt Matter, infipid Water. 

It is certain, that from mixed Bodies we can draw Va- 
ter, Oil, Spirit, Salt, and Earth, Now Spirits cannot be 
better repreſented, than by Ahcobol of Wine which Hebnont 
affirms, may be ſo united with Mater, as to become Mater 
itſelf, * N 

Tho? Spirit of Wine, exquiſitely rectify' d, ſeems, of all 
Liquors, the moſt free from Water; yet even this is, by 
Helmont, affirmed to be materially Vater, under a ſulphu- 
reous Diſguiſe; for, according to him, in making Paracel- 
ſus's Balſamus Samech, (which is nothing but Sal Tartar: 

dulcify'd, by diſtilling Spirit of Wine from it, till the Salt 
be ſufficiently ſaturated with its Sulphur, and till it ſuffers 
the Liquor to be drawn off as ftrong as it was poured on) 
when the Salt of Tartar from which it is diſtill'd, hath re- 
tain'd or depriv'd it of its falphureous Parts of the. Spirit of 
Wine; the reſt, which is incomparably the greateſt Part of 
the Liquor, will turn to Phlegm, 

2. As to Sali, Salt of Tartar well calcin'd, being laid to 
liquify in Air, will depoſite an Earth; and if it be then 
committed to Diſtillation, will yield a conſiderable Quantity 
of inſipid Mater; inſomuch, that if it be urged with a ve- 


hement Fire, the Salt will almoſt all vaniſh, and nothing 
ſaline remain either in the Mater or the Earth: Whence 
Helmont concluded, that all Salts might be converted into 
Water. | 

As to the Converſion of acid Salts into Vater; Sea-Salt, 
recovered from its own acid Spirit, and Oil of Tartar, melts 
into Water as much as into Oil of Tartar. 

Mr. Boyle tells us, that corroſive Spirits abound in Va- 
ter; which may be obſerv'd by intangling and fo fixing 
their ſaline Parts, as to make them corrode ſome proper 
Body; or elſe by mortifying them with ſome contrary Salt, 
which will turn them into Phlegm. 


Laſtiy: Oi run, in great meaſure, into Water, and, ti: 


probable, might be converted wholly into the ſame, 
Of the Fluidity of Water, 


Water, fays Dr. Boerhaave, is fluid: but the Fluidity is 
not natural thereto; for, naturally, it is of the cryſtalline 
Kind; and accordingly, wherever a certain Degree of 
Fire is wanting, there we ſee the Water become Ice. That 
this Ice is the proper Effect of the want of Heat, and not 
of any additional Spicula introduced into the Water, as 
Mariotte and others contend, is evident enough, were it 


only hence, that, on this Suppoſition, it could not pene- 


trate the Subſtance of all Bodies, as we find it does, and even 
that of Metals. 

This Water, in its State of Solution, never remains at reſt, 
its Parts are in perpetual Motion; as was firſt diſcovered 
by the French with the Help of Microſcopes ; and is farther 
confir:.. d by this, that if a little Saffron be ſuſpended in the 
Middle of a Veſſel full of Mater, the Saffron Colour will 
ina little time form, as it were, a kind of Atmoſphere around, 
and at length be diffuſed through the whole Vater. Now 
this could no way be effected without a Motion of the watry 
Particles among each other. Add, that if you caſt a Quan» 
tity of the drieſt Salt, in the coldeſt Wakes: into Mater, 
it will ſoon be diſſolved : which argues the continual Mo- 
tion of the Particles of that Element. 

He adds, That he had more than once fill'd a large wide 
Veſſel with Water, and narrowly watch'd it with a good 
Microſcope, but could never perceive it without ſome ſort 
of undulatory Motion, | 2 

Water ſcarce ever continues two Moments exactly of the 
ſame Weight, but is always varying more or leſs, by reaſon 
of the Air and Fire contained in it. Thus, if you lay a 
Piece of pure limpid Ice in a nice Balance, you will never 
find it continue in Æquilibrio. The Expanſion of Vater 
in boiling, ſhews what Effect the different Degree of Fire 
has on the Gravity of Water. 

This Uncertainty makes it difficult to fix the ſpecifick 
Gravity of Water, in order to ſettle its Degree of Purity: 
But this we may ſay in the general, that the pureſt Mater 
wi can procure, is that which weighs 880 times as much 
as Air, 

However, neither have we any tolerable Standard for 
Air: For Water being ſo much heavier than Air; the more 
Mater is contain'd in Air, the heavier of courſe muſt it be; 
as, in effect, the principal Part of the Weight of the Atmo- 
ſphere ſeems to ariſe from the Water. | 
Of all Waters, the pureſt is that which falls in Rain in 2 
cold Seaſon, and a ftill Day; and this we muſt be con- 
tent to take for Elementary Vater. The Rain Mater in 
Summer, or when the Atmoſphere is in Commotion, tis 
certain muſt contain infinite Kinds of heterogenous Matter : 
Thus, if you gather the Vater that falls after a Thunder- 
clap in a ſultry Summer's Day, and let it ſtand and ſettle, 
you will find a real Salt flicking at the Bottom: but in 
Winter, eſpecially when it freezes, the Exhalations are but 
few, ſo that the Rain falls without much Adulteration : 
And hence, what is thus gather'd in the Morning-time, is 
found of good Uſe in taking away Spots in the Face; and 
that gather'd from Snow, againſt Inflammations of the Eye : 
Yet this Rain-water, with all its Purity, be filter'd 
and diſtill'd a thouſand times, and it will ſtill leave ſome 
Faces behind it: So that to procure the pureſt Water poſ- 
fible, a Man muſt look for it in a large ſpacious Plain in 
the Winter-time, when the Earth is cover'd with Snow, 
and its Pores lock'd up with Froſt, —_ : 

The next, in Point of on is Spring-Water : This, 
according to Dr. Halley, is collected from the Air itſelf, 
which being ſaturated with Water, and coming to be con- 
dens'd by the Evening's Cold, is driven againſt the cold 
Tops of Mountains, where, being farther condens'd and col- 


le&ed, it gleets down or diſtills, much as in an Alembick. 


This Water, which before floated in the Atmoſphere'in form 
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of Vapours, being thus brought together, at firſt forms little 
Streams, ſeveral of which meeting together, form Rivulets, 
and theſe, at length, Rivers, as has been ſaid before. 

If ſuch Vater chances to flow over Strata or Beds where · 
in there is Salt or Sulphur, or Vitriol, or Iron, or Copper, 
or the like, the Maier becomes medicinal ; but the Baſis, 
it may ftill be obſerv'd, is Rain-Water. 

Spring-Water becomes the better by running; for, dur- 
ing all its Courſe, it is depoſiting what heterogeneous Matters 
it contained: But while the River drives on its Waters in an 
uninterrupted Stream, all its Salts, with all the vegetable and 
animal Matters drained into it, either from Exhalations, or 
from the Ground it waſhes gradually, either fink to the Bot- 
tom, or are driven to the Shore, 

But what Water deſcends from Springs on the Tops of 


Mountains, is generally pretty free from heterogeneous Bo- 


dies, . 
Of the Penetrability of Water, 


Water is the moſt penetrable of all Bodies next after Fire : 
For which Reaſon it is very difficult to confine it; infomuch 
that a Veſſel thro! which Water cannot paſs, may retain an 
Thing. Nor is it any Objection, that Syrups and Oils will 
ſometimes paſs thro? Veſſe which Vater cannot paſs ; for 
this is not owing to the greater Subtilty or Penetration of 
their Particles ; 3 to this, that ſuch Veſſels are made of 
Wood wherein Reſin abounds, to which Oils and Syrups 
are Menſtruums; ſo that diſſolving the Reſin, they make 
their Way through the Spaces left thereby: Whereas Va- 
ter, as it does not act on Reſin, is retained in theſe Veſ- 
ſels. 

Water, however, does gradually make its Way through 
all Woods, and is only retainable in Glaſs and Metals ; nay, 
it was found by Experiment at Florence, that Water ſhut 
up in a ſpherical Veſſel of Gold, and then prefled with a 

eat Force, made its Way thro' the Pores even of Gold: 

that the moſt unpermeable Body in Nature is permeable 
to Water. 

IWater is even more fluid than Air; for we account a Bo- 
dy is more fluid than another, when its Parts will make their 
Way thro? ſmaller Pores, Now Air, tis known, will not 

ſs thro' Leather, as is evident by covering an exhauſted 


eceiver therewith ; but Mater goes thro” it with Eaſe, A- 


gain; Air may be retained in a Bladder, whereas Vater oozes 
thro'. In effect, tis found that Vater will paſs thro? Pores 
ten times ſmaller than Air will. 

All that has been ſaid of Air, with regard to the Compo- 
ſition of Bodies, holds much more of Water, as being both 
more penetrative and more ponderous. It enters the Com- 
poſition therefore of all Bodies, both Vegetables, Animals, 
and Foſſils; and has this Circumſtance peculiar to it, that it 
is eaſily ſeparable from any of the Bodies it unites withal ; 
which cannot be ſaid of any other Body. 

Fire, indeed, will penetrate more than Mater: But then 
*tis difficult to ſeparate it again from the Bodies it is once fix- 
ed in, as is evident in red Lead, &c, 

This Property of Mater, joined with its Smoothneſs and 


Lubricity, renders it fit to ſerve as a Vehicle for the com- 


modious and eaſy Conveyance of the nutritious Matter of 
all Bodies; for in being ſo very fluid, and paſſing and repaſ- 
ſing ſo readily, it never ſtops up the Pores, but leaves Room 
for the following Water to bring on a new Supply of nutri- 
tious Matter, 

And yet the ſame Water, as little coheſive as it is, and as 
cafily ſeparated from moiſt Bodies, will cohere frmly with 
ſome others, and bind them together into the moſt ſolid Maſ- 
ſes; tho? it appears wonderful, that Vater, which is almoſt 
an univerſal Diſſolvent, ſhould withal be a great Coagu- 
lator. 

Thus Water, mixed up with Earth or Aſhes, gives them 
the utmoſt Firmneſs and Fixity : The Aſhes, for Inſtance, 
of an Animal, well incorporated with pure Mater, and made 
into a Paſte, and this baked by a vehement Fire, grow into 
a Cupel, which ſhall bear the utmoſt Effort of the Refiner's 
Furnace, *Tis in Effect upon the glutinous Nature of Mater 
alone that our Houſes ſtand: For take the Water out of the 
Wood, and it becomes Aſhes; out of Tiles, and they be- 
come mere Duſt. 

Thus a little Clay dry'd in the Sun, becomes a Pow- 
der; which mixed with Water, ſticks together again, 
and may be faſhioned at Pleaſure ; and this dry'd again 
by a gentle Fire, or in the Sun, and then baked in a Fot- 
1 . by an intenſe Fire, becomes little other than a 

tone. by: | 

So the Chineſe or Japan Earth, whereof our Porcelain 
Veſſels are made, which hold all Liquors, and even melted 


Lead itſelf, is diluted and wrought up with Water. In ef- 


— 


1 — 


| — all the Stability and Firmneſz that is ſeen in the Uni- 
E 


is owing to Water alone: Thus Stone would be an in- 
_— Sand, 1 1 55 together. 
us, again, of a fat gravelly Earth, wrought up with 
Water, = baked or burnt, we make Bricks, ile, and 
Earthen Veſſels, of ſuch exceeding Hardneſs and Cloſeneſs 
that Mater can't paſs thro them, And theſe Bodies, tho” 
to ap ce pe y dry and deſtitute of Water, yet if 
they pulverized, and put in a Retort, and diſtilled, yield 
an incredible Quantity of Vater: Whence it appears, that 
the Particles of Mater may be fo diffuſed and diſperſed thro? 
Bodies, as to cohere with them, and give them Hardneſs, 
(for the Particles of Sand would never ſtick together without 
Water) and yet may be fetch'd back again, and reduced to 
their former fluid State, 

And the_ſame holds of Metals ; for the Parings or Filin 
of Lead, Tin, or Antimony, Cc. by Diſtillation, yield 
Water very plentifully ; and the hardeſt Stones, Sea-ſalt and 
Sulphur, Nitre, Vitriol, &c. are found to conſiſt chiefly of 
Water, into which they reſolve by the Force of Fire, and 
loſe the Coheſion of their Parts. Thus if you diſtil Sa! Ge- 
minæ, which is a very hard, tranſparent Body, like Cryſtal, 
a good Quantity of Vater will ariſe; and then the Body, 
bone before was tranſparent, becomes opaque, white and 

iable. 

The Lapis Calcarius, or Lime-ſtone, being expoſed to 
Fire, affords a prodigious Quantity of pure | nag and = 
more this //ater is exprefled, the more friable does it be- 
come; wherein, in the lieu of the Vater ſo expelled, the 
Fire, in the Courſe of Calcination enters; which is expelled 
again in its Turn, by pouring on cold Mater. Laftly : Of 
the Mater and Calx tempered together, ariſes a Maſs ſcarce 
inferior, in point of Solidity, to the primitive Lime-ſtone : 
So that the Lapis Calcarius appears to be no more than living 
Earth, bound into a Conſiſtence with Vater. 

From what has been ſaid, it appears, that Water is the 
univerſal Gluten which binds together the Parts of all Bo- 
dies: And hence that Obſervation of Centivoglio, That Na- 
ture makes Diamonds of a Mater well depurated and harden- 
ed into a Maſs. 

That Water is not elaſtick, is evident hence, that it is 
incompreſſible, or incapable, by any Means, of being re- 
duced into leſs Compaſs, though urged with the greateſt 
Weight. Thus we learn from that famous Experiment 
made by Order of the great Duke of Tuſcany ; where a 
Quantity of Water being cloſely included in a hollow Ball 
of pure Gold, and thus laid in .a Preſs with a prodigious 
Force thereon, the Ball not being able to aſſume a more copi- 
ous Figure, to give more Room for the Water, and the Water 
being incapable of Condenſation, rather than yield, it tran- 
ſuded thro* the Pores of the Metal; ſo that the Ball was 
found wet all over on the Outſide; till at length, making 
a Cleft in the Gold, it ſpun out with great Vehemence ; 
From which Circumſtance ſome have concluded, that it was 
elaſtick, but on weak Grounds ; the Impetus wherewith 
the Mater darted out, being more probably owing to the ela- 
ſtick Force of the Gold, which communicated that Impreſ- 
ſion to the Water. | | 

And hence we ſee the Reaſon why Blocks of Marble ſome- 
times burſt in cold Water; and why a Veſſel filled with Wa- 
ter, and — any Means reduced to a leſs Compaſs, 
burſts, though the Veſſels be ever ſo ſtrong. This is obſer- 
vable in a Piece of Braſs Cannon, which being filled with 
Water, and the Mouth exactly topped, ſo as to prevent all 
Egreſs of Water; if a cold Night happens ſufficient to con- 
tract and conſtipate Bodies, the metallick Matter undergo- 
ing the common Fate, and the Water refuſing to give Way, 
the Cannon is burſt aſunder with incredible Violence. Tho? 
others account for the Effect from this, that the included Vater, 
in freezing, endeavours to expand itſelf, or poſſeſs more Room 
than it did before; which being deny'd, it burſts through its 
Reſtraint. f 

Some bring an Argument for the Elaſticity of Water, 
hence, That hot Vater takes up more Room than cold: 


But no legitimate Concluſion, can be formed from hence; 


for in the hot Mater there is a good Quantity of Fire con- 
tained, which interpoſing between the Particles of the Va- 
ter, makes it extend to a greater Space, without any Ex- 
panſion of Parts from its own Elaſticity. This is evident 
hence, That if Vater be once heated, there is no reducing 
it to its former Dimenſions, but by letting it cool again: 
Which plainly ſhews, that the Expanſion depends not on 
the Elaſticity of Parts, but on the Preſence of Fire. Water 
then, though incapable of Compreſſion or Condenſation, 
may yet be rarefy'd by Heat, and contracted by Cold ; 
ue Fire may act on ſome Bodies that are not elaſ- 


It 
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It may be added, that a farther Degree of Cold, that is, 

| ſuch a one as congeals Mater, or turns it into Ice, does ex- 
pand it, There are other Ways to manifeſt this Expanſion 
of Water by freezing. Mr. oyle having poured a proper 
Quantity of Mater into a ſtrong cylindrical Earthen Veſſel, 
he expoſed it uncovered both to the open Air in froſty Nights, 
and the Operation of Snow and Salt, and found, that the Ice 
produced in both Caſes, reached higher than the Water be- 
fore it was froze, and expanded into Ice. 

So if a concave Cylinder, made of any compact Matter, 
be tightly ſtopped at one End, and filled with Vater at the 
other, and then that alſo be cloſed in the ſame Manner ; if 
this Pipe be ſuſpended in the Air, ſufficiently cold, the 
contained Vater will be froze, and the Stopples at both Ends, 
or at leaſt at one, will be thrown out, and a Rod of Ice ap- 
pear thereat, in Continuation with the Tube. 

A Stone-cutter complained to Mr. Boyle, that ſometimes, 
thro' the Negligence of the Servants, the Rain being ſuffer d 
to ſoak into ble, the violent Froſts coming on, would 
burſt the Stones. 

Another Tradeſman complained, that even Implements 
made of Bell-metal, being careleſsly expoſed to the Wet, 
have been broken and ſpoiled by the Water, which having 
entered at the little Cavities of the Metal, was there after- 
wards froze and expanded into Ice. And Cabeus tells us, he 
ſaw a huge Veſlel of exceeding hard Metal ſplit aſunder by 
congealed Water. 

If it be aſked, How a Body ſo light, fluid, volatile, and 
which ſo eaſy a Fire ſuffices to rarefy, ſhould be ſo ſtubborn 
and incompreſſible ? We ſee no other Cauſe to aſſign, but 
the Homogeneity of its Parts. 

If Mater be conſidered as conſiſting of ſpherical or cubi- 
cal Particles, hollow within- ſide, and of a firm Texture, 
here will be enough to account for the whole. Its Firmneſs 
and Similarity will make it reſt ſufficiently, and its Vacuity 
renders it light enough, &c. 

From what has been ſaid, we may ſettle ſomething as to 
the Nature of the component Particles of Mater: 

1. The Particles whereof Mater conſiſts, are, as to our 
Senſes, infinitely ſmall ; as it appears from their prodigious 
penetrative Power, | 

2. They are exceedingly ſmooth and ſlippery, void of any 
ſeniible Aſperities; as appears from their being ſo eaſily ſe- 
parable from other Bodies they adhere to. 

3. They are extremely ſolid ; as appears by their cohe- 
ring with other Bodies into a ſolid Form. 

4. They are perfectly tranſparent ; and, as ſuch, inviſi- 
ble. This we gather, 1. From hence, That pure Vater 
inclos'd in a clean Veſſel hermetically ſealed, projects no 
Shadow; ſo that the Eye ſhall not be able to diſcover whe- 
ther the Vellel have Mater in or not. 2. In that the Cry- 
ſtal of Salts, when the Water is ſeparated from them, loſe 
their Tranſparency. 

5. They are very rigid and inflexible ; as appears from 
their not being compreſſible. Des Cartes ſuppoſed the Parti- 
cles of Water of an Eel-like Form, to account for their 
Lubricity: But, on this footing, they could not be incom- 
preſſible. ä 6 

It is obſerved, that when Salt is infuſed in Vater, it does 
not fill the Veſſel in proportion to its own Bulk : whence it 
follows, that there muſt be ſome little Spaces between its 
Particles, to admit thoſe of the Salt. And hence again 
we gather, that the watry Particles are ſolid and inflexible ; 
fince though they have intermediate Spaces, yet no Force or 
Weight can any way compreſs or croud them nearer toge- 
ther, 

From the Whole, it follows, that Vater devoid of any 
heterogeneous Admixture, conſiſts of exceedingly minute, 
penetrative, fluid, ſlippery, ſolid, ponderous Particles; and 
conſequently, approaches near to the nature of Mercury: 
And hence that Obſervation of the ancient Chymiſts, That 
Mercury is the only Body in Nature that diſſolves ; alluding 
to the menſtruous Virtue of Water. 

Mater is the moſt inſipid of all Bodies; for the Taſte we 
ſometimes obſerve therein, does not ariſe from the mere Wa- 
ter, but from Salt, Vitriol, or other Bodies mix'd with it : 
and accordingly all the Haters that are ſavoury, as thoſe of 
Italy, &c. and which are recommended by Phyſicians for 
medicinal Uſes, are always found to depoſit a Quantity of 
ſome of theſe Foſſils. 

Nor does it appear by any Experiment, that Vater has 
the leaſt Smell, provided it be pure: ſo that Water might 
remain imperceptible to us, were it not for our Senſe of 
Touching, | | 

Water therefore appears to be perfectly indifferent, as to 
the aſſuming of all Forms. Centivoglio maintains, That if 


it happens to fall in a Place where there is, ex, gr. pure 


Cinnabar, or any other Matter, the Water will join w; 

them all, and become what the are, Which — 
in with that of Thales and Paracelſus above mentioned 
And hence it is that Water is call'd a ſecond Mercury, © 


Of the ſolutive Power of Water, 


Mater conſidered as a Menſtruum, diſſolves, . 

1. All Salts ; as Sugar, Borax, c. which Air only diſ- 
ſolves by virtue of the Vater it contains; which Fire onl 
liquefies, and Earth leaves untouch'd : So that Mater alon 
is the proper Menſtruum of Salts, . 

The Particles of Salts, as it has been obſerved, can inſi- 
nuate themſelves into the Interſtices between the Particles of 
Water ; but when thoſe Interſtices are filled with any Salt, 
the ſame Mater will not any longer diſſolve the ſame Salt: 
but a Salt of another Kind it will, by reaſon its Particles be- 
ing of a different Form, will enter and occupy the Vacancies 
left by the former. And thus again, it will diflolye a third 
or fourth Salt, c. So when Water has imbib'd its Fill of 
common Salt, it will ſtill diſſolve Nitre ; and, when ſatura- 
ted with Heat, it will diflolve Sal Armoniack ; and ſo on 

2. It diſſolves all faline Bodies; it being the conſtituent 
Quality of a faline Body to be uninflammable and diſſoluble 
in Mater. Hence Water may diſſolve all Bodies, even the 
heavieſt and moſt compact, as Metals, inaſmuch as theſe are 
capable of being reduced into a ſaline Form; for theſe ma 
be ſo intimately diſſolved by Water, as to be ſuſtained there- 
in. 

3. It diſſolves all ſaponaceous Bodies, 7. e. a i 
Salts and Oils blended together: Thoſe two Bodies — 
Sapa, which is a ſaline Body, but not a Salt. Now Oil it- 
ſelf is not diſſoluble in Vater; but the Admixture of the 
Salt here, rendering it ſaline, Water readily diſſolves it. 

All the Humours in the human Body are apparently ſaline 
tho* none of them are Salt itſelf, The ſame may be ſaid of 
the Juices of all Vegetables, excepting the Oils, which ac- 
— 3 1 

ts are the active Inſtruments of Nature; 
do not act, unleſs diſſolved either by Mater or Fa _ 

A Cryſtal is a Glebe of Salt, or Metal, or both together. 
If now you take Sea-ſalt well dry'd, it will be white, and 
not tranſparent : Diſſolve it in Vater; and after exhaling the 
Water, it will become tranſparent, by reaſon of the Water 
W — 3 

4. It diſſolves Glaſs itſelf; for this, if melt i 
n 1 ſoluble in Vater. 1 

5. It diſſolves all gummous Bodies; this being pa 
Definition of a Gum, that it diſſolves in Water: N 
diſtinction from a Reſin: but oleaginous Bodies it leaves un- 
touch'd, nay, and what is more extraordinary, it repels 
_ and, by repelling, drives the oily Particles into Ed- 

ies. 

If an hundred Drops of Oil be thrown up; 
the ſeveral Drops, which before were pry Aces. 
will ſoon gather together again, and leave the Mater alone: 
So that there ſhould ſeem to be ſome Repugnance between 
Water and Oil, and ſome Attraction between the Particles 
of K. 5 ay aa thoſe of Oil. 

Add, that Water ſeems to repel all oleaginou | 
adipoſe Bodies wherein Oil * 4 and l 
is, that the fatty Parts in our Bodies eſcape being diſſolvd by 


Mater: And it is, in all Probability, by thi 
is collected in the adipoſe Cells of a oc tes re MET 


Nor does Water diſſolve Sulphur ; for tho? you boil Sul- 
phur ever ſo long in Water, yet it will ftill remain un- 
Nor does it difſl | 

or does it diſſolve ferrene or ea I 
unites and conſolidates them ; as — les _ 191 

Water, however mix'd with Alkali Salts, diſſolves Oil, 
and oily Bodies: Thus, though mere Water pour'd on 
greaſy Wool, be repell'd thereby, and contributes nothing 


towards cleanſing of the ſame ; yet mix a ſtrong Lixivium 


or an Alkali Salt with the Water, and then i ily diſ- 
ſolves, and abſorbs all that is greaſy and 5 _ 
thus it is Woollen Cloths are ſcoured. But neither will 
Water alone do, as being immiſcible with Oil, nor will any 
other ſort of Salts; for Sea-water, with all its Salts, will 


never waſh out any oily Impurities. So, in the ordinary 


Methods of Scouring and Fulling, the Stuffs are waſh'd i 
ſtale, putrify'd human Urin which i 152 
wa rough m_—_ e, Which is known to be a 
{tly : It does not diſſolve Refins ; as we conceive a R 
ſin to be no other than an inſpiſſated or lh 4 
* — m_ na, whether or no Vater be convertible 
into Air; there being numerous Inſtances of 
parent 'Tranſmutation, fo: 2 T: 
| In 
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In the Vapours daily rais'd, we find Water rarefy'd to fuch 
a Degree, as to take Place in the Atmoſphere, and help to 
compoſe a conſiderable Part of what we- call Air, and even 
to contribute to many of the Effects aſcribed to Air. 

But ſuch a Vapour has not the Character of true, per- 
manent Air, being eaſily reduced into Water again. So, in 
Digeſtions and Diſtillations, the Mater may be rarefy'd in- 
to Vapours, yet it is not really changed into Air, but . 
divided by Heat, and diffuſed into very minute Parts; whic 
meeting together, preſently return to ſuch Mater as they con- 
ſtituted before. 1 a 
Vet Water rarefy'd into Vapour in an olipyle, will, 
for a while, have an elaſtick Power, the great and laſt Cha- 
racteriſſick of true Air, and ſtream out perfectly like a Blaſt 
of Air. The elaſtick Power of this Stream is manifeſtly 
owing to nothing elſe but the Heat, that expands and agitates 
the aqueous Particles thereof ; and when the Heat is gone, 
the Elaſticity, and other aerial Properties, diſappear. 

Rapid Winds thus made, ſeem to be no more than mere 
Water broke into little Parts, and put into Motion; ſince by 
holding a ſolid, ſmooth, and cold Body againſt it, the Va- 
pours condenſing thereon, will preſently cover the Body with 
Water. | 

Indeed, tho no Heat intervenes, Motion alone, if vehe- 
ment, may perhaps ſuffice to break Water into minute Parts, 
and make them aſcend upwards in form of Air. 

Mr. Boyle obſerves, that between Lyons and Geneva, where 
the Rhone is ſuddenly ſtraiten'd by two Rocks very near each 
other, that rapid Stream dafhing with great Impetuoſity a- 
gainſt them, breaks part of its Mater into minute Corpuſcles, 
and gives it ſuch a Motion, that a Miſt may be obſerved at a 
conſiderable Diſtance ariſing from the Place, and aſcending 
high into the Air. | 

Sea-water is an Aſſemblage of Bodies, wherein Water can 
ſcarce be ſaid to have the principal Part; *tis an univerſal 
Colluvies of all the Bodies in Nature, ſuſtain'd and kept 
ſwimming in Water as a Vehicle. : 

Dr. Liſter conſiders it as the Fund or Source out of which 
all Bodies ariſe. He gives, in ſome meaſure, into the Opinion 
of Thales and Van — and imagines the Sea-water to 
have been the only Element created at the Beginning, before 
any Animal or Vegetable, or even before the Sun himſelf, 

Freſb-water, he ſuppoſes to have aroſe accidentally after 
the Creation of theſe, and to owe its Origin to the Vapours 
of Plants, the Breath of Animals, and the Exhalations raiſed 
by the Sun, . 
"Dr. Halley is of another Opinion : He ſuppoſes, that the 
Saltneſs of the Sea ariſes from the ſaline Matter diſſolved and 
imbibed by the Rivers in their Progreſs, and diſcharged with 
their Waters into the Ocean; and conſequently, that the 
Degree of Saltneſs is continually and gradually increaſing. 

Gn this Hypotheſis he even propoſes a Method for deter- 
mining the Age of the World: For two Experiments of 
the Degree of Saltneſs, made at a large Interval of Time, 
will, by the Rule of Proportion, give the Time wherein it 
has been acquiring its preſent Degree of Saltneſs. Phils/. 
Tranſ. N“. 344. 

ithout . there can no Fermentation be raiſed. 

Thus, if you grind a Plant into Duſt and Farina, it will 
never ferment, even tho* you add Yeaſt or Spirit of Wine 
thereto : but Water being poured on it, the Fermentation 
readily riſes. 

All Putrefactions, both of animal and vegetable Bodies, 
are likewiſe perform'd by Means of Water alone; and with- 
out it, there would be no ſuch Effect in all Nature, 

Water is of great Service in directing and determining the 
Degree of Fire or Heat. This was firſt diſcovered by M. 
Amontons, from an Obſervation, that Water over the Fire 
grows gradually more and more hot, till it comes to boil ; 
but then ceaſes to increaſe, and only maintains its preſent 
Degree of Heat, even tho” the Fire was ever ſo much en- 
larged, or was continued ever ſo long. This therefore af- 
fords a Standard or fix'd Degree of Heat all over the World ; 
boiling Water, provided it be __y pure, being of the 
fame Heat in Greenland as under the Equator, | 

Mineral-waters are of ſeveral Kinds : | 

1. Acid-waters: Theſe ariſe from the Admixture of Vi- 
triol, Nitre, Allom, and Salt. Theſe are cold, and very 
frequent, there being reckon*d not leſs than a thouſand in 
Germany alone ; ſome of which are ſour as Vinegar, and 


uſed inſtead thereof; others vinous, and ſerving for Wine; 
others aſtringent, &c. | 
 Hot-waters ariſe from the Admixture of ſulphureous Par- 
ticles and Fumes : of theſe, the hotteſt is ſaid to be that of 
japan, which no Fire can bring Water to equal, and which 
eeps hot thrice as long as our boil'd Mater. | 


 . Oily arid fat Waters ariſe from bituminous and ſulphureous 
Matter ; as Amber, Petroleum, Pitch, Naphtha, Ge. 
Bitter - waters are produced from an impure Sulphur, Nitre, 
and r ; ſuch is the Lacus Aſphaltites. i: 
N. 4 Waters * their Riſe from a Mixture of Ni- 
a mz or of Mercury, Iron, c. The th of 
the Source or Spring too bas ſome Effect. oye 
* are alſo divers Muaters which change the Nature of 
In the Northern Part of Lier in Ireland is reported to be 
a Spring, which, in the Space of ſeven Years, pettifies Wood, 


or converts it into Stone, The like are ſaid to be found in 
divers other Parts, as in Hungary, Burgundy, &c. Vitruvius 


mentions a Lake in Cappadocia which converts Wood into 
Stone in one Day. | 

Near Armagh in Ireland, is faid to be a Lake; whetein 4 
Staff being fixed ſome Months, the Part that ſtuck in the 
Mud will be turn'd into Iron; and that Part incompaſs'd 
with Water, into Hone ; the reſt remaining as before, 

There are Waters ſuppoſed to tranſmute Iron into Cops 

Poiſonous -waters are occaſioned by their creeping thro* ar- 
fenical, antimonial, or mercurial Earths, and being impreg- 
nated by their Fumes ; ſuch as the Lacus Aſphaltites, and di- 
vers others about the Alps, &. which immediately kill thoſe 
who drink thereof : but theſe are moſt of them fill'd up with 
Stones, which is one Reaſon ſo few are known. 

Saline-waters are generated two Ways ; either they are 
derived from the Sea by ſome ſubterrancous Paſſage, or are 
generated from Mineral Salts, which they meet withal in 
their Paſſage ere they arrive at their Springs. | 

Boiling or Bubling-waters are produced either by a ſulphu- 
reous, or 4 nitrous Spirit, mix'd with the Vater in the 
Earth: if it be ſulphureous, the Water is hot; if nitrous, 
cold: For all the Haters that boil as if hot, are not ſo; but 
ſome few are cold. | 

There are divers other Waters that have ſingular Propet=- 
ties, not reducible to any of theſe Claſſes ; ſuch are, | 

1. That Spring in Portugal, which abſorbs all Bodies caſt 
into it, altho* the lighteſt: And not far from it there was 
anciently another, in which no Bodies, not the heavieſt; 
could fink. | | 

2. There is faid to be a Lake in Andaluſia which foretels 
approaching Storms, by making a terrible Bellowing, that 
may be heard at 18 or 20 Miles Diſtance. 

3. In Granada is a Well, whoſe Water diſſolves Stones. 

4. There are Springs in divers Parts of England and Wales, 
Spain, &c. which ebb and flow daily with the Flux an 

eflux of the Sea; and ſome are ſaid even to ebb and flow 
againſt the Tide, | 8 

M. Marriote, in his Treatiſe of Hydro/ftatichs, tells us, 
That there is in Vater a kind of Viſcouſneſs, which makes 
its Parts ſtick to one another, and to other Bodies, as to 
Wood, and clean Glaſs, in ſuch a manner, that a large 
Drop of Water will hang upon the Wood or Glaſs without 
falling; and if you pour Water into a clean Glaſs, without 
filling it, that Part of the Water which is next to the Glaſs 
will riſe above a Line and a half higher than the Level of 
the reſt, And tho* we cannot tell wherein this Viſcouſneſs 
conſiſts, yet its Effects are always ſenſible. 5 

After this Manner, two diftin Drops of Water will 
you into one as ſoon as they touch one another ever ſg 
little, 55 

The ſame thing will happen to two Drops of Mercuty, or 
two Drops of Oil, laid ſoftly upon Vater, if you bring them 
to touch one another. The ſame will alſo happen to thoſe 
Bubbles of Air which are at the Bottom of a Diſh full of 
Mater, when it has ſtood a while upon the Fire; for if you 
puſh them towards each other, with a Pin, or any thing 
elſe, they will, after the ſame manner, run into one another. 

To explain the Reaſon of this Viſcouſneſs, as well as we 
can, we might ſay, that each of theſe Subſtances having 
their Particles in conſtant Motion, the Particles of each 
Kind have a Figure proper to hook and unite themſelves to 
thoſe of the ſame Kind, and that they faſten to each other as 
ſoon as by their Motion they come to touch, 

There is another Conjectuke; viz. That the Air having 
a ſtrong Spring, endeavours to reduce thoſe Fluid Bodies to 
the leaf Space they can take up, which is a ſpherical Figure. 
But if this was true, then a Drop of Mercury and a Drop of 
Water would be reduced into a Globe. Beſides, we find, 
that in the exhauſted Receiver of an Air-pump, Drops of 
Water or Mercury keep their globular Figures, and unite into 
one in that rarefy'd Air, as they doin common Air. 

There are alſo Bodies that Water will not ſtick to, or not 
without Difficulty ; as + wah Colewort-leaves, before 


they 
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they are handled, Swan or Duck feathers; if it lies upon 

thoſe Subſtances, it is in round Drops: or if it be in a pretty 

large Quantity, its Outſide is round, and the reſt is a level 
ubſtance. | | 


| WEATHER is the State or Diſpoſition of the Atmoſ- 
here, with regard to Moiſture or Drought, Heat or Cold, 
Wind or Calm, Rain, Hail, Froſt, Snow, Fog, G. 
As *tis in the Atmoſphere that all Plants and Animals live 
and breathe ; and as that appears to be the great Principle of 
moſt animal and vegetable Productions, Alterations, c. 
there does not ſeem any thing in all Philoſophy of more im- 
mediate Concernment to us, than the State of the Mea- 
ther. a : | 
In effect, all living Things are only Aſſemblages or Bun- 
dles of Veſſels, whoſe Juices are kept in Motion by the 
Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, and which, by that Motion, 
maintain Life : So that any Alterations in the State of the 
Rarity or Denſity, the Heat, Purity, &c. of the Atmoſphere, 
muſt neceſſarily be attended with proportional ones with 
theſe. Almoſt every Body knows what vaſt, yet regular Al- 
terations, a little Change of Mather makes in a T.ube fill'd 
with Mercury, or Spirit of Wine, by Barometers, Thermome- 
ters, Hygroſcopes, &c. and we ſhould not fail to feel as great 
and as regular Alterations in the Tubes, Chords, and Fibres 
of our own Bodies, were it not partly for our Inattention, 
and partly for our unequal and intemperate Courſe of Liv- 


ing. 

The Knowledge of the Weather is of great Service in Gar- 
dening and Agriculture: but the imaginary Prognoſtications 
of Almanack- Writers have been found to be a mere delu- 
five Cant and Jargon. There is nothing more wanting, 
than a juſt Theory of the Y/eather on Mechanical Princi- 

les. 
: Were Regiſters carefully kept in divers Parts of the Globe 
for a good Series of Years, we might by them be enabled to 
determine the Directions, Breadth, and Bounds of the 
Winds, and of the Heather they bring with them; the 
Correſpondence between the Feather in divers Places, and 
Dependence between one Sort and another at the ſame 
Place : And thence we might in time learn to foretel divers 

eat Emergencies; as, extraordinary Heats, Rains, Froſts, 

roughts, Dearths, &c. But, in order to this, a complete 
Hiſtory of the Weather will be required, 

Indeed, there have been ſome Eſſays made this Way by 
the Members of our Royal Society, the French Academy of 
Sciences, and divers other Perſons of Note ; but the Dry- 
no of the Subject has put a Stop to their Progreſs in that 

tter, | 

As for Inſtance : Eraſ. Bartholinus has Obſervations of 
71 Weather every Day throughout the Year 1671: And 

r. Verle made the like at Oxford for ſeven Years, from 
the Year 1337 to 1343. Dr. Plot did the ſame at the ſame 
Place for the Year 1684. Mr. Hiller at Cape Corſe, for the 
Years 1686 and 1687 ; and Mr. Hunt, &c. at Greſham Col- 
lege, for the Years 1695, 1696. Dr. Derham at Upminſter 
in Eſſex, for the Years 1691, 1692, 1697, 1698, 1699, 
1703, 1704, 1705, Mr. Townly in Lancaſhire, for the 

ears 1697, 1698. Mr. Cunningham at Emin in China, for 
the Years 1698, 1699, 1700, 1701. Mr. Lock at Oats in 
76557 1692. Dr. Scheuchzer at Zurich, in 1708; and Dr. 

illy at Piſa, the ſame Year. 

The moſt certain Signs and Prognoſticks of good and bad 
Weather may be collected from thoſe Things that are 
nearer to us than the Orbs of the Planets: Nor need we go 
any farther than this our ſublunary World for the moſt pro- 
bable Conjectures in relation to the Weather ; and may deduce 


our Prognoſtications in relation thereto, from Animals and 


Vegetables, &c. 

It is certain, that a great Part of the Brute Creation have 
a Senſibility and Sagacity this Way beyond Mankind, and 
that without any Means or Diſpoſition thereto, more than 
we; except that their Veſſels, Fibres, &c. being in other 
reſpects in one equable Habitude: The ſame, or a propor- 
tionable Cauſe from without, has always a like or propor- 
tionable Effect on them; that is, their Veſſels are regular 
Barometers, &c. effected only from one external Principle, 
viz, the Diſpoſition of the Atmoſphere : Whereas ours are 
ated on by divers from within, as well as without; ſome 
of which check, impede, and prevent the Action of o- 
thers. 
Animals that live in the open Air, muſt neceſſarily be ſup- 
ſed to have a quicker Senſe of it than Men that live within 

oors ; and eſpecially the airy Inhabitants, the Birds, who 
live in the freeſt and cleareſt Air, and are more apt, by their 
Flight, and other Motions, as well as their Voices, to diſ- 
cover their Senſations of it. : 


* 


Therefore thoſe who have apply'd themſelves to the Ob- 
ſervations of the Signs and Prognoſticks of good or bad Mi- 
ther, have laid down theſe following Rules, 


Signs or Prognoftications of Rainy Weather. 


The Lord Bacon ſays, That Water-fowls, ſuch as ges- 
gulls, Moor- bens, &c. when they flock and fly together from 
the Sea towards the Shore, foretel Rain and Wind. 

And on. the other hand, when Land- birds, ſuch as 

Crows, Swallows, &c. fly from Land to the Waters, and 

* 2 Waters with their Wings, it betokens Rain and 
ind. 

The natural Reaſon of that ſeems to be, the Pleaſure that 
both Land and Water-fowl take in the Moiſtneſs and Den- 
Ley of the Air, and to love to be in Motion and upon the 

ing FO X 

It is no ſtrange Thing that Water-fowls delight iri that 
Air which is moſt like Water, their natural Element ; and 
that Land-fowl alſo (many of them) delight in Bathing, and 
moiſt Air. | 

And alſo for the ſame Reaſon, many Birds prune their 
Feathers ; Geeſe gaggle, and the Crows call for Rain : All 
which ſeems to be, but the Pleaſure they take in the Relaxa- 
tion of the Air, | ' 

The Heron, which is a Water-fowl, delights in a con- 
denſed Air: And beſides, being a Fowl of a heavy Wing, 
requires the Aſſiſtance of the groſſer Air; and therefore, 
— the Air is groſs, and thickens into Showers, ſhe flies 

ow. 

When Crows flock together in large Flights, and hold 
their Heads upwards as they fly, and cry louder than they u- 
ſually do, it is a Sign of Rain; and when they walk talking 
by Rivers and Ponds, it is the ſame, . 

When Swallows chatter and fly low about Lakes and Ponds 
(which they do, in order to catch Flies; for the Air being 
clogged with Vapours, hinders the Flies from aſcending) it 

hen Peacocks cry much, when Birds that uſually perch 
— Trees fly to their Neſts, when Fowls pick up their 
eathers with their Bills, when Cocis crow before their uſual 
Hour, and Hens creep in Cluſters into the Duſt, they are 
Signs of rainy Weather. 
Not only Birds, but Beaſts do give Notice of Rain, as 
Sheep, when they leap mightily, and puſh at one another 
with their Heads, it denotes Rain. 
When As bray, or ſhake their Ears, or are annoy' d with 
Flies; when Deers fight; when Foxes and Wolves howl 
mightily ; when Hogs at play break or ſcatter their Food, 
and Oxen that are tied together, raiſe their Heads, and lick 
their Snouts, it is a Sign of Rain, 
When Cattle leaye off feeding, and make Haſte to ſhelter 
under Buſhes and Hedges, c. when Cats rub their Heads 
with their Fore-paws, (eſpecially that Part of their Heads 
which is above their Ears) and lick their Bodies with their 
Tongues, it is a Sign of Rain. 
Beaſis do — delight in a moiſt Air, and it cauſes 
them to eat their Meat the better. Cattle, Deer, and Rab- 
bets will feed heartily before Rain, Heifers will put up their 
Noſes, and ſnuff in the Air againſt Rain, Sheep will riſe 
early in a Morning to feed againſt Rain. 
Alſo Fiſhes, either Sea or River-fiſh, do often, by their 
playing towards the Top of the Waters, foretel Rain. For 
this the Lord Bacon gives this Reaſon, That when the Ma- 
ther is dry, the Fiſh love to keep as much as they can from 
the Air, and ſwim lower, and will not come near the Air 
till it is moiſt, | 
ob and Reptiles do alſo give Prognoſticks of Rain. 

nts quit their Labour and hide themſelves in the Ground 
againſt Rain: For theſe provident Inſects, by a ſecret Inſtinct 
in Nature, carry their Eggs to a Place of drier Security, 
when they find the Air changed into Moiſtneſs, and clogged 
with Vapours, 

Bees, when Rain is coming on, do not ſtir from their 
Hives, or at leaſt not far. | 

Fleas bite more againſt Rain, and Flies are very trouble- 
ſome, . often daſhing againſt Perſons Faces. x 

Mobs will caſt up more Earth, and Earth worms. will 
creep out of the Ground againſt Rain. 

Even the Bodies of Men and Nomen give Tokens of Rain 
or Froſt, by Aches, Corns and Wounds, which will be 
more troubleſome againſt ſuch Seaſons : For Rain makes the 
Humours of the Body to abound more, and Froſt makes 
them ſharper. X "0 

Mr. Ozanam ſays, That the very Body of all Animals and 
Vegetables, is (as it were) a Contexture of Barometers, Hy- 
grometers, and Thermometers; for the Humours with which 
organized 
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organized Bodies are repleniſhed, increaſe or decreaſe, ac- 
cording to the different Diſpoſitions of the Air. 
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Alſo if the Sum riſes of a miſty, muddy Colour, or in a 
black Cloud, and diffuſes his Rays paliſh towards the Notth 


and South, it foretels Rain. 


| Progneflicks of the Weather from Vegetablti. 


Mr. Pointer tells us, He has obſerved that many, if not 

molt Vegetables, do expand their Flowers and Down in 
Sun-ſbiny Weather, and towards the Evening, and againſt 
Rain, cloſe them again, eſpecially at the Beginning of their 
flowering, when their Leaves are young and tender. 
This is evident in the Down of Dandelion, and other 
Downs, and evidently in the Flowers of Pimpernel, the O- 
pening and Shutting of which (he ſays) are the Counttyman's 
Weather-wiſer. 5 1 

And Mr. Gerard ſays, If the Flowers be cloſe ſhut, it be- 
tokens Rain and foul Meather; but if they be ſpread abroad, 
fair Weather. | 8 X 

The Lord Bacon ſays, Trefoil ſwells in the Stalk againſt 
Rain, and ſo ſtands more upright ; for by Wet, Stalks do 
erect, and Leaves bow down: And Pliny ſays much to the 
ſame Purpoſe. 

The former fays likewiſe, That there is in the Stubble- 
fields a ſmall red Flower, which Country People call the 
Wincopipe, which if it opens in the Morning, you may be 
ſure of a fair Day to follow. | 

Mr. Ozanam gives as a natural Reaſon for this, that 
Plants are a Sort of natural Zygrometers, which are compos'd 
of an infinite Number of Fibres, Trachee or Air-veſſels, 
which are like ſo many Canals or Pipes, through which the 
Moiſture of the Air, as well as the Juice of the Earth, is 
convey'd into all its Parts. 

Theſe Tracheæ or Air-veſlels are viſible, and appear very 
pretty in the Leaf of the Scabious or the Vine; if you pull a- 
ſunder ſome of its principal Ribs, you may ſee between them 
the Spiral Air-veſſels (like Threads or Cobwebs) a little un- 
coiled. 


Signs of rainy Weather by ſolid Bodies. 


The hardeſt and moſt ſolid Wood will ſwell by the Moi- 
ſture of the Air: This is evident by the Difficulty of ſhutting 
Doors and Windows in wet Heather, and Boxes, eſpecially 
of Deal; and Pegs of Wood, when they draw and wind hard 
are Signs of wet Neatber : And this is cauſed by the Admiſſi- 
on of the Air thro* the Pores of the Wood. 

Mr. Ozanam ſays, The moiſt Vapours do readily infinuate 
into Wood, eſpecially that which is light and dry, it being 
extremely porous z fo that they are ſometimes made uſe of 
in dilating and breaking the hardeſt Bodies, and in particu- 
lar Mil- ones ; for when they have cut a Rock into a Cy- 
linder, they divide that into ſeveral leſſer Cylinders, by ma- 
king ſeveral Holes round the great Cylinder, at proportional 
Diſtances, according to the Thickneſſes LO the Mill- 
ſtones, and then fill them with as many Pieces of Sallow- 
wood dry'd in an Oven; for when the wet Heather comes, 
theſe Wedges or Pieces of Wood become ſo impregnated 
with the moiſt Corpuſcles of the Air, that they ſwell and 
break, or ſeparate the cylindrical Rock into ſeveral Stones. 

And Stones, eſpecially Marble, will ſweat againſt wet 
Mather, tho” it be but from an outward Cauſe, in that the 
Stones are ſo hard and ſolid, as not to admit the Moiſture of 
the Air, and therefore it only lies upoh the Supetficies of the 
Stones. | 

And the Humidity of the Air itifinuates itſelf into the har- 
deft Bodies, which ate not deſtitute of Pores, and eſpecially 
into light Bodies that take up a great Space. 


Signs of rainy Weather from the Planets and Stars. 


By the Sun, If the Sun, at his Riſing, looks red, and 
broader than uſual, then many moift Vapours are 2 
from the Sea, and the Air is thickening, and the Beams o 
the Sun being diffuſed in it, cauſes the Sun's Face to ſhew a 
great deal bigger than is uſual ; and in a ſhort Time you will 
perceive the Clouds muſtering, and over-ſpreading the Hea- 
vens, and the Air condenſing into a watery Body. 

If this happens in Summer or Autumn, when the Weather 
is hot, the Showers that fall will be violent, but of ſhort Con- 
tinuance ; but if this happens in the Winter or Spring, it de- 
notes ſettled Rains, but more moderate. 

It has been an Obſervation, confirm'd by long Experience, 
That if the Sun riſes with a bluiſh Circle, inclining to white, 
the Air is groſs and condenſed, and Rain will ſoon fall. 

And if, when the Sun riſes, he is pale, and the Sky is 
of a duſky red in the Morning, it will ſoon be over-caſt, 
nad wy muſt quickly follow Rain, attended with whiſking 

inds, 


It has been an Obſervation, That if the Sun ſets under 4 | 
thick Cloud, Rain will fall the next Day; or if it rains im- 


mediately, there will be a great deal of Wind the next Day : 
2 this is almoſt the conſtant Conſequence of a pale · ſetting 


un, 

Tho? a red Sky at the Sun-riſing is a Sign of Rain, yet a 
red Sky, when the Sun ſets, is a Sign of fair Weather Tho? 
indeed, if the Sky be red at a great Diſtance from the Part 
where the Sun ſets, as in the Eaſt, there will be either Rain 
or Wind the next Day. 

As to the Moon, A pale Moon is a Forerunner of Rain; 
a red one of Wind, and a clear one of fine Feather. 

When the Moon is encompaſſed with a very large Circle, 
or is dim and miſty, then there will follow Wind, Rain, or 
Snow very quickly, probably within twentyfour Hours. 

If the Horns of the Moon at her firſt Riſing, or within 
two or three Days after her Change, are blunt, it betokens 
rainy Mather for that Quarter, but ſeaſonable Mather the 
other Quarter, | 
wo Iris round the Moon is alſo a Sign of Rain, with a South 

ind, | 

Two or three diſcontinued and ſpeckled Circles or Rings 
round the Moon, beſpeak a Storm, 


Signs of rainy Weather by the Stars. 


When the Stars ſeem bigger than uſual, pale, dull, and 
do not twinkle, it is a Sign that the Air is condenſing to 
Rain, that will ſoon fall. 

When in Summer time the Stars appear brighter and more 
blazing than ordinary, it beſpeaks great Winds and Rain. 

When many Stars appear in the Night, and ſeem more 
numerous than uſual, and in Summer time the Wind be Eaſt, 
it denotes ſudden Rain. 


Signs of rainy Weather from the Clouds. 


If in an Evening there appear many ſmall Clouds from the 
Weſt, it ſhews that Rain is gathering, and will ſoon fall. 

When Clouds appear like Rocks or Towers, they ſignify 
great Showers. | 8 
Mr. Ozanam ſays, That when we fee little, black, looſe 
Clouds, wandering to and fro, lower than the reſt, we ap- 
prehend a future Storm; and when at the riſing of the Sun 
ſeveral Claudi are ſeen to gather in the Weſt; and, on the 
_ hand, if theſe Chuds diſperſe, it beſpeaks fair Mea- 
ther. - 

When the Sun thro? the Clouds appears double or triple, it 
ſhews a Storm of long Duration. 


Signs of Rain from the Rainbow, 


If the Rainbow appears very big, it denotes much Wet; 
but if very red, Wind withal. | 

If a Rainbow appears after a long Drought, it ſignifies 
Rain; but if it appears after a long Time of Wet, it beto- 
kens fair Y/eather. 

If a Rainbow appears in the Morning, it betokens a ſmall 
Rain, and fair Weather preſently after. 

If a Rainbow vaniſhes altogether, fair Weather will follow, 
Winds will ariſe, and bring great Showers from the Part that 
the Rainbow firſt begins to break or vaniſh. 

If the Rainbow be broken in many Parts, tempeſtuous 
Winds are gathering in the Air. 

If after a Rainbow appears, the Colours grow datker and 
darker, Rain is gathering; if lighter, and the Colours fair- 
er, fair Weather, | EE | 

Mr. Ozanam ſays, a Rainbow in the Eaſt, eſpecially if it 


be of a 1 lively Colour, is a Sign of great Rain. 


A Rainbow in the Eaſt, in an Evening, preſages fair 
8 3 but if the Colour is lively and red, it preſages 

ind, 

A Rainbow in the Weſt foretels an indifferent Quantity of 
Rain and Thunder. y 

If two Rainbows appear together, it foretels fair Meatler 
for the preſent, but Rain two or three Days after. 


Prognoftications of the Weather from Mifts. 


If Mifts ariſe out of Ponds and Rivers to the Top of Hills, 
it betokens that there will be Rain foon, either the ſame 
Day, or commonly within two or three Days ; but if when 


they ariſe out of ſuch Places they vaniſh away, it is a Sign of 


.If 


fair Weather * 
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If there be a general 438, both on the Hills and Vales, 
1 4. 1 2 the Full- moon, it denotes fair 
Weather. | 


Mr. Ozanam ſays, If you obſerve a white Vapour ariſing 
upon Waters, or Mares, or Meads, after Sun-ſet, or be- 


fore Sun-riſing, it will be fair warm Heather the next Day. 
Signs of fair Weather, 


When the Sun is fair and bright at its Riſing in a Morn- 
ing, and is bluſhing, without Spots or black Clouds near him 
when he ſets at Nieht, it is a Sign of fair Weather. 

When the Moon is three or 1 * : ays old, * 7 for 
Horns ſharp, and pointed very bright, it is a Sign of air 
Weather till ſhe . to the Full, if not the ae. 2 Month, 

If the Moon has a bright, ſhining Circle about her when 
ſhe is at the Full, it promiſes fair Weather for many Days. 

When the Stars ſhine out clear and bright, and ſeem to 
dart out pointed Rays, it is a Sign of fair Weather. 

Alſo when little Clouds fink low, as into Valleys at 
South-Eaſt or South-Weſt, it is a Sign of fair Weather. 

If the Tops of Hills be clear, it is a Sign of fair Mea- 
ther, 

If there are to the North-Weſt white ſcattering Clouds, 
like Fleeces of Wool, it is a Sign of fair Weather. 

When white Clouds or Miſts hang juſt over Rivers, and 
diſperſe no farther, it is a Sign of farr Weather. 

hen a Rainbow appears after a Shower, and the blue 
or yellow Part of it be very bright, and the higheſt Colour, 
they are Tokens of fair Weather. | 

hen Bees fly far from their Hives, and come home 
late, it is a Sign of fair Meatber. : - 

When there are great Swarms of Gnats, it preſages fair 
Weather. : 

Glow-worms ſhining by Night is a Sign of fair Wea- 
ther. 

When Kites fly aloft, it beſpeaks fair dry Weather: The 
Lord Bacon gives this Reaſon for it; Becauſe the Kite 
mounts moſt into the Air of that Temper wherein he de- 
lights ; for this aſpiring Bird does not ſo much affect the 
Groſnels of the Air, as the Cold and Freſhneſs of it ; for 
being a Bird of Prey, and therefore hot, he delights in the 
freſh Air. 

When Swallows fly high, it is a Sign of fair Weather, 

When Owls hoot much, it is a Sign of fair Weather : 
And tho* Owls do always hoot much both in wet and 
Weather, yet there is this Difference, that their Hooting 1s 
more clamorous in wet Weather, but more eaſy and ſedate 
in fair Weather. 

hen Halcyons, Coots, and other Sea-Fowls leave the 
Shores, and flock to the Sea, it is a Sign of fair Weather. 

When Cattle feed eagerly, without looking about them, 
it is a Sign of fair Weather. 

When Fiſh riſe frequently, and flirt upon the Water, it 
is a Sign of fair Weather. 

Spiders Webs in the Air, or on the Graſs and Trees, 
foretel much fair Weather. : | 

1. A thick, dark Sky, laſting for ſome Time, without either 
Sun or Rain, always becomes firſt fair, then foul, i. e. changes 
to a fair, clear Sky ere it turns to Rain——Thus the Re- 
verend Mr, Clark, who kept a Regiſter of the Feather for 
thirty Years, ſince put it into Dr. Derham's Hand by his 
Grandſon, the learned Dr. Samuel Clark, This, he ſays, he 
ſcarce ever knew to fail, at leaſt when the Wind was in any of 
the Eaſterly Points: But Dr. Derham has obſerv'd the Rule 
to hold good, be the Wind where it will. 

The Gauſe is obvious, The Atmoſphere is replete with 
Vapours, which tho? ſufficient to reflet, and intercept the 
Sun's Rays from us, yet want Denſity to deſcend ; and 
while the Vapours continue in the ſame State, the Veatber 
will do ſo too. Accordingly ſuch Weather is generally at- 
tended with moderate Warmth, and with little or no Wind 
to diſturb the Vapours, and an heavy Atmoſphere to ſuſtain 
them; the Barometer being commonly high. But 
when the Cold approaches, and by condenſing, drives the 
Vapours into Clouds or Drops, then Way is made for the 
Sun-beams, till the ſame Vapours, being by farther Conden- 
fation form'd into Rain, fall down in Drops. 

2. A Change in the Warmth of the Weather, is generally 
followed by a 2 of the Wind. Thus the Northerly 
and Southerly Winds, commonly eſteem'd the Cauſes of 
cold and warm Heather, are really the Effects of the Cold 
or Warmth of the Atmoſphere ; of which Dr. Derham aſ- 
ſures us, he has had ſo many Confirmations, that he makes 
no Doubt of it. 

Thus it is common to ſee a warm Southerly Wind ſuddenly 
chang'd to the North, by the Fall of Snow or Hail ; or to 


ſee the Wind in a cold froſty Morning North, when the 
Sun has well warm'd the Earth and Air, wheel towards the 
South, and again turn Northerly or Eaſterly in the cold 
Evening. 


Progneflicks of the Weather by the Winds. 


The Winds, ſays Mr. Pointer, are the Cauſes of the 
moſt ſudden and extraordinary Alterations of the Air. 

The Nature of the Winds is ſuch, that by the Experience 
we have of them, we may very nearly predict what Jeather 
we ſhall have for two or three Days after. 

As for Example: We know that in our Climate a South 
Wind generally brings Rain, and a Weſt Wind more; and 
the Weſt Wind is the predominant Wind with us, becauſe 
the Ocean lies on the Weſt Side of our Country. 

And alſo, that a North Wind brings fair Waather to us, 
as well as the Eaſt Wind, which does not laft fo long as the 
North; therefore the North-eaft and South-weft Winds are 
thoſe that are neceſſary chiefly to be treated of. 

Some curious Obſervers of the Weather have made this 
Obſervation for many Years; That there is as much South 
and Weſt Wind in eight Years, as there is North and Eaſt 
Winds, and of Conſequence as many wet Years as dry 
ones. 

Mr. Pointer gives the following Rules to know when the 
Wind will ſet in one of theſe two Points, for the moſt part, 
for two or three Months together. 

Firſt, as to the North-eaſt Wind: When the Wind 
turns to the North-eaſt Point, and continues in it two Days 
without Rain, and does neither turn to the Southward the 
third Day, nor rain, then it is likely to continue eight or 
_ without Rain, and then to return into the 

utn, 

If the Wind turn out of the South to the North-eaſt a- 
gain, and continues two Days in that Point, and neither 
rains, nor turns to the South the third Day, it is likely to 
continue North-eaſt for two Months, and for the moſt part 
for three Months, The Wind will finiſh theſe Turns to- 
wards the North in three Weeks Time. 

Secondly, as to the South-weſt Winds; when the Wind 
has been in the North for two Months or more, and comes 
to the South, there are uſually three or four fair Days at 
firſt, and then on the fourth or fifth Day comes Rain, or 
elſe the Wind turns North, and continues till dry. 

If within a Day or two, without Rain, it return into the 
South, and with Rain, turn Northward, and return into 
the South the firſt or ſecond Day, as before, two or threes 
times together after this manner, then it is like to be in the 
South or South-weſt two or three Months together for the 
moſt part, as it was in- the North before. 

He does not mention the Eaſt or Weſt Winds, becauſe 
he ſays, the Rains come uſually from the South, or in the 
ſhifting of the Wind from the South to the North: As for 
the Drought, the Wind is, for the moſt part, North-eaſt. 

If it prove fair Meatber out of the South for a Week to- 
gether, (which is not uſual) it is like to be a great Drought, 
when it has rain'd for a long time out of the South before. 

The Wind uſually turns from the North to the South 
quietly without Rain; but comes back again into the North, 
with a ftrong Wind and Rain, | 

The greateſt Winds, which blow down Houſes and 
Trees, uſually come by the turning of the Wind out of the 
South by Weſt into the North, which drives away Rain, and 
clears.the Air, | 


Of Prognoftications of the Weather from the Barometer. 


Dr. Derham preſents us with the following Remarks : 

1. That foggy Weather makes the Mercury riſe in the Ba- 
rometer, as well as the North Wind The Cauſe he 
ſuggeſts, probably enough, to be the Acceſſion of the Load 
of Vapour to the former Weight of the Atmoſphere: Miz- 
zling Feather he likewiſe obſerves to have the like Effect. 

2. The Colds and Heats in England and Switzerland be- 
gin and end nearly about the ſame Time; nay, and any re- 
markable Weather, eſpecially if it continue any while, affects 
one Place as well as t'other. 

3. That the remarkably cold Days in June, Anno 1708. 
were found in Switzerland to precede ours commonly about 
five Days or more; and that the remarkable Heats in the 
following Months began to abate in both Places about the 
ſame time, only ſomewhat ſooner here than there, 

4. That the Winds in both Places frequently agree, yet 
they often differ, IF | 

5. That the Barometer is always lower at Zurich than at 
Upmin/ter, by ſometimes one, and ſometimes two F ngliſh 
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Inches 3 but the common Difference is about half an Inch; 
which may be ſoly'd either by ſuppoſing Zurich ſituate one 
fourth of an Inch higher above the Level of the Sea ' than 
n/ter 3 or elſe by ſuppoſing, that Part of the terraque- 

ous Globe, as lying nearer the Line, to be higher and more 
_—_— from the Center than ours is, which lies nearer the 
ole. | 
6. That the Barometer generally riſes and falls together 
at far diſtant Places: Tho' this Agent of the Barome- 
ter is not ſo conftant between Zurich and Upminſter, as in 
Places nearer Home, viz. at London and Paris; where again 
the Agreement is not ſo great as between Upminſter and 
Lancaſhire. | 
7. That the Variations of the Barometer are greateſt, as 
the Places are neareſt the Poles. Thus, e. g. Mercury 
at London has a greater Range by two or three Lines than 
at Paris ; and at Paris a greater than at Zurich: In ſome 
+ mtg the Equinoctial, there is ſcarce any Variation at 


8. That the Rain in Switzerland and Ztaly is much greater 
in tity throughout the Year than that in Ee; yet 
the Rains are more frequent, z. e. there are more rainy Days 
in Eſſex than at either of thoſe Places. 

he Proportion of the annual Rains that fall in the ſeve- 
ral ' Places we have any good Obſervations of, ſtand thus : 
At Zurich the Depth of the annual Rain, at a Medium, is 
about 32+ Inches; at Piſa 43; ; at Paris 23; at Life in 
Flanders 2313 at Townley in Lancaſhire 4243 at Upminſter 195. 

9. That Cold contributes greatly to Rain, and that appa- 
rently by condenſing the ſuſpended Vapours, and making 
them deſcend. Thus very cold Months or Seaſons are ge- 
nerally followed immediately by very rainy ones ; and cold 
Summers are always wet ones. 

10. That high Ridges of Mountains, as the Alps, and the 
Snows they are covered withal, not only affect the neigh- 
bouring Places by the Colds, Rains, Vapours, &c. they pro- 
duce ; but even diſtant Countries, as England, often par- 
take of their Effects Thus the extraordinary Colds Decem- 
ber 1708. and the Relaxations thereof, were felt in /taly and 
Switzerland ſeveral Days before they reach'd us. This Dr. 
Derham thinks is an Indication that they were driven from 
them to us. | 


WILDERNESSES, if rightly ſituated, artfully contriv'd, 
and judiciouſly planted, are the greateſt Ornaments tp a fine 
Garden: But it is rare to ſee theſe fo well executed in Gar- 
dens, as to afford the Owner due Pleaſure (eſpecially if he 
is a Perſon of an elegant Taſte) ; for either they are ſo ſi- 
tuated as to hinder a diſtant Proſpect, or elſe are not ju- 
diciouſly planted : The latter of Which is ſcarce ever to be 
found in any of our moſt magnificent Gardens, very few of 
their Deſigners ever ſtudying the natural Growth of Plants, 
ſo as to place them in ſuch Manner, that they may not 
obſtruct the Sight from the ſeveral Parts of the Plantation 
which are preſented to the View : Therefore I ſhall briefly 
ſet down what has occurred to me from time to time, when 
I have conſidered theſe Parts of Gardens, whereby a Perſon 
will be capable to form an Idea of the true Beauties, which 
ought always to be ſtudied in the Contrivance of | boy, 29 

1. Wilderneſſes ſhould always be proportion'd to the Ex- 
tent of the Gardens in which they are made, that they may 
correſpond in Magnitude with the other Parts 'of the Gar- 
den; for it is very ridiculous to ſee a large Wilderneſi plant- 
ed with tall Trees in a ſmall Spot of Ground ; and on the 
other hand, nothing can be more abſurd, than to ſee little 
paultry Squares, or Quarters of Yilderneſs Work, in a mag- 
nificent large Garden. 

2. As to the Situation of Wilderneſſes, they ſhould never 
be plac'd too near the Habitation, becauſe the great Quantity 
of Moiſture which is perſpired from the Trees, will cauſe a 
damp, unwholſome Air about the Houſe, which is often of 
ill Conſequence, Nor ſhould they be ſituated fo as to ob- 
ſtruct any diſtant Proſpect of the Country, which ſhould al- 
ways be preſerv'd wherever it can be obtain'd, there being 
nothing ſo agreeable to the Mind as an unconfined Proſpect 
of the adjacent Country. But where the Sight is conhned 
within the Limits of the Garden from its Situation, then 


there is nothing ſo agreeable to terminate the Proſpect, as a- 


beautiful Scene of the various Kinds of Trees judiciouſly 
planted; and if it is ſo contrived, that the Termination is 
planted circularly, with the Concave toward the Sight, it 
will have a much better Effect, than if it end in ftrait Lines 
or Angles, which are never ſo agreeable to the Mind. 

* The Plants ſhould always be adapted to the Size of 
the Plantation ; for *tis very abſurd to ſee tall Trees plant- 
ed in ſmall Squares of a little Garden ; .and fo likewiſe, if in 
large Deſigns are planted nothing but ſmall Shrubs, it will 


* 


have a mean Appearance: It ſhould alſo be obferved, ne- 
ver to plant Ever-greens amongſt deciduous Trees, but al- 
ways place the Ever-greens in a Wilderneſs, or a ſeparate 
Part of the Wilderneſs by themſelves, and that chiefly in 
Sight, becauſe theſe afford a continual Pleaſure both in Sum- 
mer and Winter, when in the latter Seaſon the deciduous 


Trees do not appear fo 3 | 
4. The Walks muſt alſo be pr ioned to the Size of 


the Ground, and not make large Walks in a fmall 7/ilder - 
neſs, (nor too many Walks, tho 1 the great - 
eſt Part of the Ground is employ'd in Walks: Nor ſhould 
the grand Walks of a large J/ilderneſs be too ſmall, both of 
which are equally faulty. Theſe Walks ſhould not be en- 
ter'd immediately from thoſe of the Pleaſure-Garden, but 
rather be led into by a ſmall private Walk, which will ren. 
der it more entertaining: Or if the large Walk be turned 
in Form of a Serpent, ſo as not to ſhew its whole Extent, 
the Mind will be better pleaſed, than if the whole were 
to the View, ave | 

The uſual Method of contriving I ilderneſſes is, to divide 
the whole Compaſs of Ground, either into Squares, Angles, 
Circles, or other Figures, making the Walks correſpondent 
to them ; planting the Sides of the Walks with Hedges of 
Lime, Elm, Hornbeam, c. and the Quarters within are 
planted with various Kinds of Trees promiſcuonſly without 
Order, But this can by no means be eſteem'd a judicious 
Method, becauſe hereby there will be a great Expence in 
keeping the Hedges of a large Wilderneſs in good Order, 
which inſtead of being beautiful, are rather the reverſe ; for 
as theſe Parts of a Garten ſhould, in a great meaſure, be 
deſign'd from Nature, fo whatever has the ſtiff Appearance 
of Art, does by no means correſpond therewith. Beſides, 
theſe Hedges are generally train'd up ſo high, as to obſtruct 
the Sight from the Trees in the Quarters, which ought ne- 
ver to be done, 

In the next place, the Walks are commonly made to in- 
terſect each other in Angles, which alſo ſhews too formal 
and trite for ſuch Plantations, and are by no means compa- 
rable to ſuch Walks as have the Appearance of Meanders or 
Labyrinths, where the Eye cannot diſcover more than twen- 
ty or thirty Yards in Length; and the more theſe Walks 
are turn'd, the greater Pleaſure they will afford, Theſe 


ſhould now and then lead into -an open circular Piece of 


Graſs; in the Center of which may be placed either an Obe- 
life, Statue, or Fountain; and if in the middle Part of the 
Wilderneſs there be contriv'd a large Opening, in the Center 
of which may be erected a Dome or Banqueting-houſe, ſur- 
rounded with a green Plot of Graſs, it will be a conſiderable 
Addition to the Beauty of the Place. 

From the Sides of the Walks and Openings, the Trees 
ſhould riſe gradually one above another to the Middle of the 
Quarters, where ſhould always be planted the largeſt grow- 
ing Trees, ſo that the Heads of all the Trees will ap- 
pear to the View but their Stems will be hid from Sight, 
which will have a vaſtly different Effect from the common 
Method, where the Trees are planted large and ſmall 
without any Order, fo that many times the largeſt are next 
the Sight, and ſmall ones behind them, juſt according as 
it happens; in which manner the ſmall ones, being over- 
hung and ſhaded, do ſeldom thrive well. 

But in order to plant a Vilderneſi with Judgment, the 
uſual Growth of all the different Sorts of Trees ſhould be 
well conſidered, that each may be placed according to the 
Magnitude to which they generally grow; otherwiſe, if they 
are at firſt planted one above another, as before directed, 
they will not continue to grow in this Order many Years ; 
for ſome Sorts will greatly out-grow the others, and thereby 
render the Plantation leſs beautiful; but when they are 
placed according to their uſual manner of growing, they will 
always continue nearly in the ſame Order, which renders 
them very entertaining to the Sight, 

Theſe Trees ſhould alſo be allowed a proportionable Di- 
ſtance, according to their Growth, and not crouded ſo cloſe 
as is commonly practiſed, whereby there are four times the 
Number of Trees planted which need be; and this cloſe 
Planting cauſes them to aſpire to a great Height, but then 
they want the noble Diffuſion of Branches, which is vaſtly 
more agreeable to the Sight, than a Parcel of thin, taper 
Stems, with ſcarcely any Heads, as is too often the Caſe in 
ſome of the largeſt Gardens in England, where, inſtcad of 
looking at a noble Parabola of Trees, with their ſpreading 
globular Heads, a Parcel of naked Stems preſent themſelves 
to View; and where the Trees are thus crouded, they never 
thrive half ſo well, nor will they continue half fo long as 
thoſe which are allowed a proper Diſtance ; for their Roots 
running and interfering. with each other, do draw the Nou- 
riſhment away faſter than the Ground can ſupply them, 
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which cauſes their Leaves to be ſmall, and in dry Seaſons 
to decay and fall off long before their uſual Time, and there- 
by renders the Plantation leſs agreeable, 

In the Diſtribution of theſe Plantations, in thoſe Parts 
which are planted with deciduous Trees, may be planted 
next the Walks and Openings, Roſes, Honeyſuckles, Spirea 
frutex, and other Kinds of low flowering Shrubs, which 
may be always kept very dwarf, and may be planted pretty 
cloſe together; and at the Foot of them, near the Sides of 
the Walks, may be planted Primroſes, Violets, Daffodils, 
and many other Sorts of Wood Flowers, not in a ſtrait Line, 
but rather to appear accidental, as in a natural Wood, Be- 
hind the firſt Row of Shrubs ſhould be planted Syringa's, 
Cytuſſus's, Althea frutex, Mezerion's, and other flowering 
Shrubs of a middle Growth, which may be back'd with La- 
burnums, Lilacs, Gelder Roſes, and other flowering Shrubs 
of large Growth; theſe may be back'd with many other 
Sorts of Trees, riſing gradually to the Middle of the Quar- 
ters, from whence they ſhould always flope down every 
way to the Walks. | | 

By this Diſtribution you will have the Pleaſure of the 
flowering Shrubs near the Sight, whereby you will be re- 
gal'd with their Scent, as you paſs thro the Walks; which 
is ſeldom obſerved by thoſe who plant Wilderneſſes : for no- 
thing is more common than to ſee Roſes, Honeyſuckles, and 
other ſmall lowering Shrubs, placed in the Middle of large 
Quarters, under the Dropping and Shade of large Trees, 
where they ſeldom thrive; and if they do, the Pleaſure of 
them is loſt, becauſe they are ſecluded from the Sight. If 
theſe Quarters are lightly dug every Winter, it will keep 
the Ground clean from noxious Weeds, and be a great Be- 
nefit to the Trees. And the Expence of doing this, where 
Labour is cheap, cannot be very conſiderable, unleſs in very 
great Plantations. | 

But beſides theſe grand Walks and Openings, (which ſhould 
always be laid with Turf, and kept well mowed) there ſhould 
be ſome ſmaller Serpentine Walks through the Middle of 
the Quarters, where Ferſons may retire for Privacy. There 
need be nothing but the Ground of the Place made level 
and kept houghed to clear it from Weeds, which will be 
no great Trouble to do with a Dutch Hough, which is 
broad, and will make great Riddance ; and then rake them 
over to make them handſome, Theſe Walks need not be 
very broad, but ſhould be turned in ſuch a manner, as not 
to deviate far from the Middle of the Quarter, becauſe there 
the Trees being largeſt, will afford the ampleſt Shade; five 
or ſix Feet will be a ſufficient Width for theſe Walks, in 
large M e ; but in ſmall ones, four feet is full enough. 
By the Sides of theſe private Walks may alſo be ſcattered 
ſome Wood-Flowers and Plants, which, if artfully planted, 
will have a very good Effect. 

In the general Deſign for theſe ilderneſſes, it ſhould 
not be ſtudied to make the ſeveral Parts correſpondent, for 
that is ſo formal and ſtiff, as to be now quite rejected; the 
greater Diverſity there is in the Diſtribution of theſe Parts, 
the more Pleaſure they will afford ; and fince, according to 
this Method of Deſigning and Planting, the different Parts 
never do preſent themſelves to the ſame Views, ſo it is no 
matter how different they are varied aſunder ; that Part of 
them which is moſt in view from the Houſe or other Parts 
of the Garden, may be planted with Ever-greens; but the 
other Parts may be planted with deciduous Trees in the 
foregoing manner. 

he Part planted with Ever-greens may be diſpos'd in 
the following manner, viz. in the firſt Line, next the great 
Walks, may be placed Laurus-Tinus, Boxes, Spurge- Laurel, 
Juniper, Savin, and other dwarf Ever-greens; behind theſe 
may be placed Laurels, Hollies, Arbutus's, and other Ever- 
eens of a larger Growth; next to theſe may be placed 
Alaternus's, Phillyrea's, Yews, Cypreſs's, Virgiman Cedars, 
and other Trees of the ſame Growth ; behind theſe may 
be planted Norway and Silver Firs, the True Pine, and 
other Sorts of the like Growth ; and in the Middle ſhould 
be planted Scotch Pines, Pinafter, and other of the largeſt 
growing Ever-greens, which will afford a moſt delightful 
roſpect, if the different Shades of their Greens are curi- 
ouſly intermixed. And in order to render the Variety 
greater, there may be many Kinds of hardy Ever-greens ob- 
tain'd from the North Parts of America, as there are already 
fome in England, which are very fit for this Purpoſe, and 
are mentioned in different Parts of this Book. 

This manner of ſeparating the Ever-greens from the deci- 
duous Trees, will not only make a much better Appearance, 
but alſo cauſe them to thrive far beyond what they uſually do 
when intermixed ; therefore I ſhould never adviſe any er- 
lon to plant them promiſcuouſly together. 


— 


By what I have ſaid concerning the planting the Trees in 
Rows, one behind another, according to their different 
Growths, I would not have it underſtood, that I mean the 
placing them in ſtrait Lines, which is too Riff, and formal 
for theſe Plantations ; all that is intended, is to place the 
front Rows of Trees on each Side the Walks, at an equal 
Diſtance from the Side of the Walks ; but the Lines of 
Trees (eſpecially the three firſt) muſt turn in the ſame man- 
ner as the Walks; thoſe behind may be placed after any 
—_— provided ns taken to allow each ſufficient 

oom to grow, and that there may appear no uneven G 
in the Diſtance of their Heads, but — may all rife 
gradually, fo as to form a handſome Slope, 3% 

In ſmall Gardens, where there is not Room for theſe 
magnificent M ilderneſſes, there may be ſome riſing Clumps 
of Ever-greens, ſo deſign'd as to make the Ground ap 
much larger than it is in Reality; and if in theſe there are 
ſome Serpentine Walks well contrived, it will greatly im- 
prove the Places, and deceive thoſe who are unacquainted 
with the Ground as to its Size. Theſe Clumps or little 
Quarters of Ever-greens ſhould be placed juſt beyond the 
plain Opening of Graſs before the Houſe, where the Eye 
will be carried from the plain Surface of Graſs, to the regu- 
lar Slope of Ever-greens, to the great Pleaſure of the 1 2 
holder; but if there is a diſtant Proſpect of the adjacent 
Country from the Houſe, then this ſhould not be obſtruct- 
ed, but rather a larger Opening allowed for the View, 
bounded on each Side with theſe riſing Clumps, which may 
be extended to half the Compaſs of the Ground: And on 
the back Part from the Sight, may be planted the ſeveral 
Kinds of flowering Shrubs, according to their different 
Growths, which will ſtill add to the Variety. Theſe ſmall 
Quarters ſhould not be ſurrounded with Hedges for the Rea- 
ſons before given for the larger Plantations ; nor ſhould 
they be cut into Angles, or any other ſtudied Figures, but 
be deſign'd rather in a rural Manner, which is always pre- 
ferable to the other, for theſe Kinds of Plantations. 

In Wilderneſſes there is but little Trouble or Expence af- 
ter their firſt planting, which is an Addition to their Value; 
the only Labour required, is to mow and roll the large Graſs- 
Walks, and to keep the other Ground-Walks free from 
Weeds. And in the Quarters, if the Weeds are houghed 
down two or three times in a Summer, it will ſtill add to 
their Neatneſs. The Trees ſhould alſo be pruned to cut out 
all dead Wood or irregular Branches, where they croſs each 
other, and juſt to preſerve them within due Bounds ; and, 
as was before obſerved, if the Ground be lightly dug be- 
tween the Trees, it will greatly promote their Vigour. 
This being the whole Labour of a Wilderneſs, tis no Won- 
der they are ſo generally eſteem'd, eſpecially when we con- 
ſider the Pleaſure they afford. | | 
— Having laid down ſome Rules for the deſigning, plant- 
ing, and managing of Wilderneſſes, ſo as to render them 
magnificent and beautiful; I ſhall now add a few Inſtructi- 
ons, which will explain ſome of thoſe Rules, which have 
been by ſeveral Perſons miſtaken and miſapplied. 

As to the 3 of the Trees in Milderneſſes, ac- 
cording to their different Growths, I did not thereby 
mean to have whole Lines of the ſame Sort of Tree, but 
as many different Sorts of Trees as the Soil or Situation 
would admit, obſerving to place thoſe of the largeſt 
Growth toward the Inſide of the Quarters, where they 


are ſo ſituated as to have Openings round them. But if 


the Boundaries of the Quarters are at the Extremity of the 
Garden, and there are no Proſpects beyond them worth 
enjoying; then the largeſt Trees ſhould be placed next to 
the Boundaries, and the ſeveral Trees of lower Growth 
planted before them in form of a Slope. But in this I would 
not be underſtood to mean, that the Trees ſhould all of 
them be ſo choſen and planted, as to form a regular even 
Slope, which would have too uniform an Appearance to be 
entertaining to the Sight, Therefore all that I deſign by 
this Method of e bs, that every Tree may appear 
to the Sight at a proper Diſtance, that the Extent of the 
Plantation may be viewed; which is too frequently obſtruct- 
ed by the planting of large Trees near the Walks and Open- 
ings, and placing of low Trees and Shrubs behind them, 

In the planting of theſe Trees, there are two principal 
Things to be regarded: the firſt is, To diſpoſe them in ſuch 
a manner, that the different Colours of their Leaves may 


appear in ſome ſort like the Lights and Shades in Pictures. 


The ſecond is, That their different Manners of Growing 
may be conſidered, and ſo placed as to make ſo many irre- 
gular Breaks in the Plantation, as the Size of the 4 
will admit. For Inſtance, by mixing ſome Trees, whoſe 
Heads grow in a pyramidal Form, among others whoſe 
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Heads are globular or conical, which will make the whole 
appear more pictureſque and agreeable. But where the 
Plantation is very large, and is ſeen from a great Diſtance, 
there the Trees ſhould be ſo planted, as that ſeveral Trees, 
whoſe Growth and the Colour of their Leaves appear the 
ſame, may be joined near each other, that their Shades, and 
the Breaks which they make, may be diſtinguiſhed ; for 
when ſingle Trees of each Sort are intermixed amongſt others 
of different Kinds, they do not ſtrike the Eye in large Plan- 
tations near ſo well as when many of a Kind appear in 
Clumps, | | 

In Plantations of Evergreen-trees, there may be a greater 
Diverſity made in regard to their ſeveral Forms of Growth, 


than there can be amongſt the deciduous Trees; becauſe 


there are ſeyeral Sorts of Evergreens, which naturally grow in 
form of Pyramids; and there are others which grow in form 
of Cones, and ſome which ſpread and extend their Branches 
in various irregular Figures. And theſe are alſo of very dif- 
ferent Shades ; ſo that when they are properly diſpoſed, they 
will make a beautiful Appearance; eſpecially in the Winter 
Seaſon, when other Trees are deſtitute of Leaves. But that 
any Perſon who is deſirous to make one of theſe Plantations, 
may not commit a Blunder, by not knowing the different 
Forms of the Growths of theſe Trees, I ſhall here mention 
ſome of the moſt known Evergreens, diſtinguiſhing them ac- 
cording to their Growths. 


Pyramidal Eyergreen-trees, 

Common or Spruce Firr. 

Siluer Firr. 
Corniſh long-con d Firr. 

Balm of Gilead Firr. 

Lord Weymouth's Firr. 
Cedar of Virginia. 
of Carolina. 

— of Bermudas. 

Conical Evergreen- trees. 

Manured Pine. 

Scotch Pine. 

Pinaſter, or wild Pine, 

Cluſter Pine. 

Jerſey Pine. 

Stratoberry- tree. 

Ilex. 

Bays. / 
Cor - tree. 

Spreading Evergreen: trees. 

Alaternus's. 

Philhrea's. 

Holh, 

Cedar of Libanus. 

Laurel. 

Laurel-leav'd Tulip-tree, 
 Tamarish. 


Laurus Tinus. 


As to the different Heights to which theſe Trees naturally 
ow, that will be deſcribed in a Catalogue added at the 
Pod of this Volume; where all the different Species of Ever- 
green- trees and Shrubs will be enumerated and ranged ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Sizes to which they uſually grow in this 


Country. 


Altho' I have before adviſed, not to mix Evergreen- trees 
with thoſe which loſe their Leaves; yet by that I did not 
intend intirely to ſeparate them in all Plantations, but only 
to avoid the confuſed manner of planting them together, 
which is too often practiſed by unskilful Perſons, many 
times to the great Prejudice of the Trees ; becauſe ſeveral of 
the Evergreens will be ſtarved, if they are planted too near 
ſome Sorts of deciduous Trees: beſides the Soil will rarely 
ſuit all the Sorts which are thus injudiciouſly mixed together ; 
ſo that if ſome of the- Sorts are ſuch as the Soil is naturally 
diſpoſed to nouriſh, the others, which require a very differ- 
ent Soil, will not thrive amongſt them. 

The beſt Situation for moſt of the largeſt Evergreen-trees, 
is to plant them in open Groves, where they will thrive 
much better, than 'if they are crouded too cloſe together ; 
and if theſe Groves are judiciouſly placed, they will be great 
Ornaments to large Gardens. 

In the planting of very large Wilderneſſes, there ſhould be 
Care had to fill up the Ground on each Side of the private 
Serpentine-walks, with Shrubs and Underwood, in ſuch a 
manner, as that where the Walks twiſt ſo much, as in ſome 
Places to be but a ſmall Diſtance apart, the Wood may be fo 
thick as to prevent the Seeing from one Walk to the other. 
This muſt be more particularly regarded in ſmall Gardens ; 


** 


where there ſhould be as much Walking contrived, as the 
Ground will poſſibly admit. On each Side of theſe private 


Walks, ſhould be planted a good Number of the different 


Sorts of Honeyſuckles, which may be encouraged to climb 
up the Trees, and to grow rude over the adjoining Buſhes. 

here ſhould alſo be ſome Sweetbrier, Roſes, and other 
ſweet Shrubs planted, which will perfume the Walks in an 
Evening, -or after Showers of 'Rain. | 

Under the large Trees may be planted Hazel, Berry- 
bearing Alder, Laurels, Laurus Tinus, and ſuch other 
Shrubs as will grow under Shade ; and if ſome of the com- 
mon climbing Plants be placed fo as to grow up the larger 
Trees, in the manner they are often obſerved in Woods, 
they will have a very good Effect to the Eye, and be ſer- 
viceable in thickening of the Quarters, where they are nar- 
row. And if there are a good Number of low Shrubs and 
Plants, ſuch as naturally grow in Woods, ſcattered up and 
down in the Quarters under the Trees, they will appear 
much better than either the common Weeds, which natu- 
rally grow there; or the Ground lying bare, as it many 
times does in large wilderneſs Quarters. Of theſe Shrubs 
and Plants, there will be a Catalogue at the End of this 
Volume, by which any Perſon may be inſtructed as to the 
Sorts, which will thrive in ſuch ſhady Places, 

The ſmaller Serpentine-walks which lead thro' the Quar- 
ters of theſe Plantations, muſt be proportioned according to 
the Size of the Ground : if the Quarters are very large, then 
the Walks may be ſeven or eight Feet wide, to admit of two 
Perſons walking abreſt; but in ſmaller Gardens, where there 
is defired as many Walks as can be conveniently made, four 
Feet in Width will be ſufficient. For it will be neceſſary to 
have the Diviſions between the Walks double the Width of 
the Walks, otherwiſe it will be very difficult to get the 
Shrubs and Underwood thick enough to render the Walks 
private, 

If the Ground where theſe Wilderneſſes are deſigned to 
be made, is very uneven, it will {till add a Variety to the 
Plantation, as it will alſo when there are very different Soils, 
becauſe then a judicious Planter will adapt the ſeveral Sorts of 
Trees and Plants to the Soils in which they delight to grow ; 
ſo that there may be a greater Variety of Sorts planted, and 
they will thrive much better than on a level Ground; and the 
Walks, by being twiſted about, may be fo contrived, as to 
be as eaſy to walk on, as thoſe on the moſt level Spot. 

If the Ground where theſe Wilderneſſes are deſigned to be 
made, hath large Trees already growing on it, they will be a 
— Advantage, by affording a preſent Shade; for the 

alks may be twiſted about in ſuch a manner, as that the 
Trees may not interfere with them ; and then by trenching 
and clearing the Ground round the Outſides of the Quarters, 
it will be fit to receive flowering Shrubs, and other Trees to 
face the other larger Trees; which if carefully performed, 
will render the Plantation very beautiful. And if under 
theſe Trees the Ground is carefully clear'd and trench'd, it 
will improve the Growth of the Trees, and many Under- 
ſhrubs and Wood-plants may be planted to thicken up the 
Quarters, ſo as to make the Walks private. 

All Trees and Shrubs which are planted in theſe Wilder- 
neſſes, are to be ſuffered to grow rude, and not to have any 
other pruning, than is abſolutely neceſſary to prevent their 
ſpreading over the Walks, or too much over- bearing the 
neighbouring Trees or Shrubs, ſo that they may have an 
equal 1 of the open Air; by which means there 
will be little Expence in keeping large Plantations of this 
this Kind, eſpecially after the Trees and Shrubs are well 

rooted in the Ground; for they will in a great meaſure pre- 
vent the Growth of Weeds, by overſhadowing the Ground 
with their Branches; and there is nothing more ornamental 
in Gardens, when they are judiciouſly contrived. 

Where-ever there are large Woods ſo ſituated, as that they 
may be taken into the Deſign of the Garden, they may at 
an eaſy Expence be rendred very beautiful, by only cutting 
away unſightly Trees and Shrubs, and adding ſome flowering 
Trees, and ſweet-ſmelling Shrubs in proper Places, and open- 
ing Walks thro? the different Parts, which may be twiſted a- 
bout after an eaſy natural manner, ſo as to ſhew as little of 
Art as poſſible. If to this there is added ſome large Open- 
ings, in ſuch Places where there are few good Trees, which 
may be varied in their Figures, and ſome little Buildings, 
Obelisks, . Vaſes, Urns, &c, placed properly in them, it will 
add greatly to their Magnificence, 

In laying out of theſe Walks thro' Woods, there ſhould 
be a great Regard had to the neighbouring Country; ſo as 
where-ever there are any diſtant Objects which appear to the 

Sight, there ſhould be Openings, to which the Serpentine- 
walks ſhould lead, from whence the Objects may be viewed; 
which will be an agreeable Surprize to Strangers, after having 
| | traverſed 
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traverſed thro! many of theſe Walks, to be led to a fine 
Proſpect of the adjacent Country; where a Village, Church, 
or ſome other remarkable Objed, may appear to. the Sight ; 
or perhaps a River, or other y of Water, either of 
which will have a very agreeable Effect. | 

But as there is no laying down Rules which can ſuit with 
every Situation, ſo the Deſigning of theſe Wilderneſſes 
muſt be left to the Judgment of the Owner, or ſome other 
Perſon of a good Taſte, who ſhould be a little converſant 
with the Situation, before he begins to execute, leſt many 
irreparable Miſtakes ſhould be made, by deſtroying of Trees, 
which has too often happen'd, when theſe Works have been 
directed by unskilful 3 or by others who have not 
taken Time to conſider enough the adjoining Country, ſo as 
to bring as many Objects to View as can poſſibly be obtained. 
Therefore I ſhall not add any further Directions, ſince thoſe 
already inſerted, will be ſufficient Inſtructions for the right 
laying out and planting any of theſe Kinds of Work. 


SWEET-WILLIAMS ; vide Caryophyllus Barbatus, 
WILLOW ; vide Salix. 
WILLOW the French; vide Chamænerion. 


WIND, is defined to be the Stream or Current of the 
Air, together with ſuch Vapours as the Air carries along 
with it: Or it is a ſenſible Agitation of the Air, whereby a 
large Quantity thereof flows out of one Place or Region to 
another, 

The Ancients made but four Vinds, according to the 
four Cardinal Points; but this was quickly look'd upon as too 
groſs a Diviſion ; the following Age added eight more to this 
Number, which was thought too nice, and a ſubdividing ; 
and therefore they reduc'd the laſt Number to four, taking 
every other or middle ind, and adding them to the old Ac- 
count. But our Sailors, who are far beyond the Ancients 
for their Skill in Navigation, have divided the Horizon into 
thirty-two equal Parts, adding twenty-eight to the four Car- 
dinal Minds: a Thing exceeding uſeful in Navigation, but 
of no =r Concern in Natural Philoſophy, unleſs it be to 


give a Hint that the Vind blows from all Parts of the Hea- 
vens. 


As to the Phyſical Cauſe of Winds, 


Some Philoſophers, as Des Cartes, Rohault, &c. account 
for the general Vind from the diurnal Rotation of the Earth; 
and from this general Vind derive all the particular ones. 

They ſay, the Atmoſphere inveſting the Earth, and mov- 
ing round it, that Part will perform its Circuit ſooneſt, 
which has the ſmalleſt Circle to deſcribe. "The Air there- 
fore near the Equator, will require a ſomewhat longer Time 
to perform its Courſe in from Weſt to Eaſt than that nearer 
the Poles, that as the Earth turns Eaſtward, the Particles of 
the Air nearer the Equinoctial, being exceeding light, are 
left behind, ſo that in reſpe& of the Earth's Surface, they 
move Weſt wards, and become a conſtant Eaſterly ind. 

This Opinion ſeems confirm'd, for that theſe inds are 
found only near the Eguinoctial, in thoſe Parallels of Lati- 
tude, where the diurnal Motion is ſwifteſt ; but the con- 
ſtant Calms in the Atlantick Sea, near the Equator, the 
Weſterly 1/inds near the Coaſt of Guiney, and the periodical 
Weſterly Mon ſoons, under the Equator of the Indian Sea, 
ſeemingly declare the Inſufficiency of that Hypotheſis. 

Beſides, the Air being kept to the Earth by the Principle 
of Gravity, would in Time acquire the ſame Degree of Ve- 
locity that the Earth's Surface moves with, as well in reſpect 
of the diurnal Rotation, as of the Annual about the Sun, 
which is about thirty Minutes ſwifter. 

It remains therefore to ſubſtitute ſome other Cauſe, capa- 
ble of producing a like conſtant Effect, not liable to the ſame 
Objections, but agreeable to the known Properties of the E- 
lements of Air and Water, and the Laws of the Motion of 
fluid Bodies: Such an one is the Action of the Sun's Beams 
upon the Air and Water as he paſſes every Day over the 
ceans, conſidered together with the Nature of the Soil, and 
Situation of the adjoining Continents. This has been done 
by Doctor Hally. 

Therefore, according to the Laws of Szaticks, the Air 
which is leſs rarefied or expanded by Heat, and conſequently 
more ponderous, muſt have a Motion towards thoſe Parts 
thereof which are more rarefied and leſs ponderous, to bring 
it toan Equilibrium; alſo the Preſence of the Sun continu- 

ally ſhifting to the Weſtward, that Part to which the Air 
tends, by reaſon of the Rarefaction made by his greateſt 
Meridian Heat, is with him carried Weſtward ; and conſe- 


quently ho Tendency of the whole Body of the lower Air 
is that Way. | | 

Thus a — Eaſterly Wind is formed, which being 
impreſs d upon all the Air of a vaſt Ocean, the Parts impel 
one the other, and fo keep moving till the next Return of the 
Sun ; whereby ſo much of the Motion as was loſt, is again 
reſtor d; and thus the Eaſterly Mind is made Perpetual. 

From the ſame Principle it follows, that the Eaſterly 
Wind ſhould, on the North Side of the Equator, be to the 
Northward of the Eaſt ; and in South Latitudes, to the 
Southward thereof ; for near the Line the Air is much more 
rarefied, than at a greater Diſtance from it ;' becauſe the Sun 
is twice in a Year vertical there, and at no 'Fime' diſtant a- 
bove 23 D + at which Diſtance the Heat being at the 
Sine of the Angle of Incidence, is but little ſhort of that of 
the perpendicular Ray. Whereas, under the Tropicks, tho? 
the Sun ſtay long vertical, yet he is a long 47 Degrees off; 
which is a kind of inter, wherein the Air fo cools, as that 
the Summer Heat cannot warm it to the ſame Degree with 
that under the Equator, Wherefore the Air towards the 
Northward and Southward being leſs rarefied than that in 
the Middle, it follows, that from both Sides'it ought to tend 
towards the Equator. This Motion, compounded with the 
former Eaſterly ind, anſwers all the Phammena of the ge- 
neral Trade Winds; which, if the whole Surface of the 
Globe were Sea, would undoubtedly blow all round the 
World, as they are found to do in the Atlantick and Ethiopick 
Ocean. = 

But ſeeing ſo great Continents do interpoſe and break the 
Continuity of the Oceans, Regard muſt be had to the Na- 
ture of the Soil, and the Poſition of the high Mountains, 
which are the two principal Cauſes of the ſeveral Variations 
of the Wind from the former general Rule ; for if a Coun- 
try lying near the Sun, prove to be flat, ſandy and low Land, 
ſuch as the Deſerts of Lihha are uſually reported to be, the 
Heat occaſion'd by the Reflection of the Sun's Beams, and 
the Retention thereof in the Sand, is incredible to thoſe 
who have not felt it; whereby the Air being exceedingly 
rarefied, it is neceſſary that this cooler and more denſe Air 
ſhould run thitherwards to reſtore the Equilibrium. 

This is ſuppos'd to be the Cauſe why, near the Coaſt of 
Guiney, the Wind always ſets in upon the Land, blowing 
Weſterly inſtead of Eaſterly; there being ſufficient Reaſon 
to believe, that the Inland Parts of Africa are prodigiouſly 
hot, ſince the Northern Borders thereof were fo intemperate, 
as to give the Ancients Cauſe to conclude, that all beyond 
the Tropicks was uninhabitable by Exceſs of Heat. 

From the ſame Cauſe it happens, that there are ſo con- 
ſtant Calms in that Part of the Ocean call'd the Rains; for 
this Tract being placed in the Middle, between the Weſterly 
IVinds blowing on the Coaſt of Guiney, and the Eaſterly 
Trade Winds blowing to the Weſtward thereof, the Ten- 
dency of the Air here is indifferent to either, and fo ſtands in 
Equilibria between both; and the Weight of the incumbent 
Atmoſphere being diminiſhed by the continual contrary 
Minds blowing from hence, is the Reaſon that the Air here 
holds not the copious Vapour it receives, but lets it fall in 
ſo frequent Rains, | 

But as the cool and denſe Air, by reaſon of the greater 
Gravity, preſſes upon the hot and rarefied, it is demonſtra- 
tive that this latter muſt aſcend in a continued Stream, as faſt 
as it rarefies; and that being aſcended, it muſt diſperſe itſelf 
to preſerve the Equilibrium ; that is, by a contrary Current 
the upper Air muſt move from thoſe Parts where the greateſt 
Heat is; ſo by a kind of Circulation, the North-Eaft 
Trade-Wind below will be attended with a South-weſterly a- 
bove : That this is more than a bare Conjecture, the almoſt 
inſtantaneous Change of the Vind to the oppoſite Point, which 
is frequently found in paſſing the Limits of the Trade- inds, 
ſeems to aſſure us ; but that which above all confirms this 
Hypotheſis, is the Phenomena of the Monſoons, by this 
_ moſt eaſily ſolv'd, and without it hardly explica- 
ble. 

Suppoſing therefore ſuch a Circulation as above, *tis to be 

e conſidered, that to the Northward of the Iadian Ocean, 
there is every where Land within the uſual Limits of the 
Latitude of Thirty, viz. Arabia, Perſia, India, &c. which, 
for the ſame Reaſon as the Mediterranean Parts of Africa are 
ſubject to unſufferable Heats when the Sun is to the North, 
paſſing nearly vertical ; but yetare temperate enough, when 
the Sun is remov'd towards the other Tropick, becauſe of a 
Ridge of Mountains at ſome Diſtance within the Land, ſaid 
to be frequently in Minter covered with Snow, over which 
the Air, as it paſſes, muſt needs be much chill'd. 

Hence it comes to paſs, that the Air coming, according 
to the general Rule, out of the North-eaſt in the India! 
Sea, is ſometimes hotter, ſometimes colder, than that wry 
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by this Circulation is return'd out of the South- Weſt, and, 
by Conſequence, ſometimes the under Current or ind, is 
from the North-Eaſt, ſometimes from the South- weſt. 

That this has no other Cauſe, is clear from the Times 
wherein thoſe Hinds ſet, viz. in April, when the Sun begins 
to warm thoſe Countries to the North, the South-weſt Mon- 
ſoons begin, and blow during the Heat till October, when the 
Sun being retired, and all Things growing cooler North- 
ward, and the Heat increaſing to the South, the North-eaſt 
enter and blow all the Winter, till April again. And it is 
undoubtedly from the ſame Principle, that Southward of the 
Equator, in Part of the Indian Ocean, the North-eaſt Finds 
ſucceed the South-eaſt, when the Sun draws near the Tra- 
pick of Gapricorn, 
| Bat in this latter occurs a Difficulty not well to be ac- 
counted for, which is, why this Change of the 2 
ſhould be any more in this Ocean, than in the ſame Lati- 
tudes in the Ethiopick, where there is nothing more certain 
than a South-eaſt ind all the Year. 

It is likewiſe very hard to conceive, why the Limits of the 
Trade-Winds ſhould be fixed about the thirtieth Degree of 
Latitude all round the Globe; and that they ſhould ſo ſel- 


dom tranſgreſs or fall ſhort of thoſe Bounds ; as alſo that in 


the Indian Sea, only the Northern Part would be ſubject to 
the changeable Monſoons; and in the Southern there ſhould 
be a — — South-eaſt. 

This Account of Wind is taken from the learned Dr. 


Halley's Diſcourſe on this Subject. Philoſoph. Tranſactiom, 


Ne. 183. 

The — Mr. Robinſon gives this Account of the 
Origin of Wind; That in the greateſt Probability it proceeds 
from vaſt Swarms of nitrous Particles, which riſe from the 
Bottom of the Sea; which having been put into Motion, either 
by the central Fire, or by that Heat and Fermentation which 
do abound in this huge Body of the Earth; and therefore 
this firſt Commotiog, which is excited by the ſaid Fermenta- 
tion, is called a Bottom Wind, which is preſently diſcovered 
by Porpoiſes and other Sea Fiſh, that delight to ſport and play 
upon the Waves of the Sea, and do by their playing give to 
the Mariners the firſt Notice of an approaching Storm. 

When theſe nitrous Swarms are riſen towards the Surface 
of the Sea, _ in a dark Night, ſuch a ſhining 
Light upon the Waves, as if the Sea were on Fire, and be- 
ing delivered from the brackiſh Water, and received into the 
open Air, thoſe fiery and ſhining Meteors, which fix upon 
the Maſts and Sides of the Ships, are only nitrous Particles 
condenſed by the circumambient Cold, and like that which 
the Chymiſts call Phoſphorus, or artificial Glow-worm, 
ſhine and caſt a Light, but have no Heat, 

This gives the ſecond Notice to Mariners that the Storm 
is riſing, for the Sea begins to be rough upon the firſt break- 
ing out of the //ind, and the Waves ſwell and riſe, tho? 
the Air at the ſame time is calm and clear, 

This boiling Fermentation of the Sea cauſes the Vapours 
to ariſe, which, by the Intenſeneſs of the circumambient 
Cold, are condenſed into thick Clouds, and fall down in 
Storms of Wind and Rain; firſt upon the Sea from whence 
they roſe, and then the attractive Power of the Mountain 
Cold, by a ſecret Magnetiſm between Vapour and Cold, at- 
tracts the wateriſh Vapours, and intermix, with nitrous Par- 
ticles, aſcend to the high Tops of Mountains and Hills, 
where they hang hovering in thick Fogs and watery Mitts, 
until the atmoſpherical Heat rarefies the nitrous Part of the 
Fog, which is always uppermoſt, and appears white and 
tranſlucent, into brisk Gales of Mind. 

And the Intenſeneſs of the atmoſpherical Cold, having 
attracted the Vapours into the colder Regions of the Air, 
where they are condenſed into Clouds, the ind breaks, diſ- 
ſipates, and drives them before it, till they fall down in 
Rain, and water the Surface of the Earth, 

And this ſeems to be the Reaſon why they have but little 
Wind, and leſs Rain, in Egypt, and thoſe level Countries 
where they have no Mountains, | 
Dr. Derham ſays, Wind is a Current of the Air, and that 
which excites or alters its Currents, may juſtly be ſaid to be 
the Cauſe of Wind. 

An Zquipoiſe of the Atmoſphere produces a Calm; but 
if that Æquipoiſe be taken off, more or leſs, a Stream of 
Air or Mind is accordingly thereby produced, either ſtrong- 
er or weaker, ſwifter or flower. 


And there are divers Things that may cauſe ſuch. Alterati- 


ons in the ZEquipoiſe or Balance of the Atmoſphere, viz. 


Eruptions of Vapours from the Sea and Land, Rarefactions 


and Condenſations in one Place more than in another, the 

Falling of Rain, Preſſure of the Clouds, &c. e | 
It is obſerv'd of Caves, that they do always emit Vinds, 

more or leſs; and as great Caves, ſo great Lakes alſo ſend 


— 


forth Minds; but the moſt univerſal and conſtant Alterati- 
ons of the Atmoſphere are produced by Heat and Cold, 

This is manifeſt in the general Nad. iind. which be- 
tween the Tropicks blow all the Year from Eaſt to Weſt; 
if the Cauſe of this be (according to the Opinion of ſome 
ingenious Men) the daily Progreſs of the Sun round that 
Part of the Globe, and by his Heat rarefying one Part of 
the Air, while the cooler and heavier Air behind preſles af- 
ter, 

And fo the Land and Sea Breezes; and fo in our Cli 
the Northerly and Southerly Wind: (which are CD 
eſteem'd the Cauſe of warm and cold Weather) are really 
the Effects of the Cold or Warmth of the Atmoſphere, 

Of this, Dr. Derham ſays, he has had ſo many Confirma- 
tions, that he does not doubt of it ; and he produces for an 
Inſtance of it, that it is not uncommon to ſee a warm 
Southerly Wind, on a ſudden, chang'd to the North by the 
Fall of Snow or Hail ; and in a cold froſty Morning, to ſee 
the Wind North, and to wheel about toward the Southerly 
Quarters, when the Sun has well warmed the Air; and 
_ again, in the cold Evening to turn Northerly or Eaſt- 
erly. 

And hence alſo it is, that the ind and Clouds are 
oftentimes contrary to one another in Thunder Showers (eſ- 
pecially if Hail falls), the fultry Weather below directing 
the Wind one way, and the Cold above the Clouds another 
way. 

And that he has obſerved ſeveral tinies, that when the 
Morning has been warm, and what Vind was ſtirring was 
Weſt · ſouth· weſt, that the Clouds were thick and black (as 
they generally are when Snow follows); and that a little be- 
fore Noon, the Vind veer'd about to the North by Weſt, 
and ſometimes to other Points; the Clouds at the ſame time 
flying ſome North by Weſt, and ſome South-weſt; that a- 
bout one o' Clock it rained apace, the Clouds ſometimes fly- 
ing North-eaſt, then North, and at laſt both Vind and 
Clouds have ſettled North by Weſt, and that at that Time 
the Sleet fell very plentifully, and it grew very cold. 


From all which he obſerves; 


Firſt, That though the Region below was warm, the 
Region of the Clouds was cold, as the black Snowy Clouds 
ſhewed. "a 

Secondly, That the Struggle between the Warmth of our 
Region and the Cold of the cloudy Region, ſtopp'd the airy 
Currents of both Regions. 

Thirdly, That the Falling of the Snow through our 
warmer Air, did at firſt melt into Rain; but after the ſupe- 
oo: Cold had conquered the inferior Warmth, it became 

cet. 

Fourthly, That as the Cold prevail'd by degrees, it 


wheel'd about both the Winds and Clouds, from the North- 
ward towards the South. 


To this a certain Author replies: 


Several learned and ingenious Men have advanced ſeveral 
Speculations, in order to account for the Productions of the 
Wind, or Current of the Air, and have, in ſome meaſure, 
accounted for ſome particular Breezes, or conſtant Winds ; 
yet we are ſtil] at a Lok to determine from whence the Agi- 
tations of the Air in general do ariſe, or to aſſign the Cauſes 
of the violent Motions and alterable Courſes of it. 


Some ſuppoſe the Heat of the Sun to be an Agent therein, 


by rarefying certain Parts of the Atmoſphere. 


To this another ingenious Author ſuppoſes as follows : 
That the Heat of the Sun rarefying the Atmoſphere, cannot 
be imagined to produce a Storm, or occaſion the ſudden Ge- 
neration of a great Vind Nor upon this Suppoſition can 
the ſame J/inds be expected in the Night, when the Sun is 
abſent, as in the Day-time, when he is preſent ; or that 
there ſhould be any Vinds in thoſe larger Latitudes of the 
Earth, where in the Vinter, there is ſcarce a ſenſible Dif- 
ference of the Sun's Heat in the Day more than in the 
Night, whereas there are more Vinds found to be in thoſe 
Parts than in hotter Climates, and are greateſt in the in- 
ter, 6 

Beſides, there are moy more ObjeCtions that over-turn 
this Probability of the Riſe of Vind. 

He adds, that in order to trace out the Cauſes of the 
Wind by Effects and Phenomena, we may obſerve, that 
Wind is generally attended with a cloudy Sky, and that there 
are more Winds in the Winter, when there is more Rain and 
obſcure Weather, than in the Summer ; and likewiſe in 
our Northerly Climates than in leſſer Latitudes, that more 
uſually are attended with a = and ſerene Atmoſphere, 


which 
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hich makes it probable, that the aqueous Vapours that are 
ſuſtained in the Ar, from whence proceed Clouds and Rains, 
may be the Foundation of Minds. e 

le is paſt all Diſpute, that there is always a vaſt Quantity 
of Vapours contained in the Atmoſphere, as 1s manifeſt from 
the great Quantity of Water that is conn diſcharged 
from thence in Rain, Snow, Sc. And Dr. Halley has gi- 
ven us a curious Eſtimate of the vaſt 1 Water 
waſted in Vapours by the Surface of the Seas and Rivers in the 
World, and diffuſed in the Atmoſphere, | 

It is very well known, that Water has a very great Ex- 
panſion in Vapours ; ſo that every cubick Inch of Water 
reduced to Vapours, does exclude as much Air as the Quan- 
tity of Steam or Vapours it will produce, and, # contra, if 
theſe Vapours be exempt of included Air, the Condenſation 
of what appertains to every cubick Inch of Water, leaves as 
great a Vacuum as the Difference is between the Spaces taken 
up by evaporated and natural Water, : 

But it is evident that Vapours are empty, and their Ex- 
panſion is not made by Air incloſed in the ſmall Particles 
which conſtitute them, as is ſeen by thoſe Engines that are 
contrived for raiſing of Water by means of Steam, 

For the Condenſation of the Steam or Vapours cauſes 
a Vacuum, which gives Room to the Preſſure of the Atmo- 
ſphere, to act as a Power for working the Machine; a Spe- 
cimen of which we have in the Engine at York- Buildings in 
London. 

Nor is it poſſible upon the Principles of Nature, that have 
hitherto been diſcovered, that Vapours could aſcend in the 
Medium of the Air, if their expanded Particles were filled 
by the ſame Fluid: For, if ſo, the Weight of the Wa- 
ter, together with that of the included Air, would render 
each Particle or Veſicula ſpecifically heavier than Air of 
itſelf, and then of Conſequence it muſt fink, unleſs it 
were obſtructed by ſome Cauſe different from that of Gra- 


vity. 
Therefore it is neceſſary that Vapours be exhauſted, in 
order to their acquiring a Bulk that ſhall render them lighter 
than Air, in order to ſwim therein. 

The ſaid ingenious Author, in order to prove that Va- 
pours are not fled by Air, and the great Extent that Wa- 
ter occupies in Vapours, made uſe of the following Experi- 
ment, 

He cauſed a Bellows to be made of two circular Boards, 
of about ten Inches diameter, which being filled, repreſent- 
ed a Cylinder 10 Inches in Height; over a Hole in the 
Centre of one of the Boards, he fixed a Pipe of one Inch 
and an half Diameter; the End of this Pipe ſhut into a 
Socket belonging to a Veſſel, by which Means there was a 
Communication between the Inſide of the Bellows and of 
this Veſſel, and there was a little Pin, which being turn- 
ed round, ſtopped the Pipe, by a ſmall Board that moved 
over it in the Inſide of the Bellows: There was alſo a 
Wire in the ſame Manner, to ſtop the Socket of the Veſ- 
ſel. | 

Into this Veſſel he poured a certain Quantity of boiling 
Water, which, together with the Veſſel, weighed 25 Oun- 
ces + Troy-weight, and then having compreſſed the Bellows, 
and brought the two Boards cloſe, he fixed the Veſſel to it, 
binding ſome Leather faſt over the Part where they joined, 
to prevent a Communication with the exterior Air, This 
Veſſel being ſet over the Fire, the Water contained in it 
was made to boil violently, the Steam of which immedi- 
ately ſwelled the Bellows, and quite filled it in a ſmall 
Time. | 

That then he ſtopped the Veſſel, by turning the Wire; 
and ſeparating it from the Bellows, found it weighed 24 
Ounces 1; that is, it had loſt 4 of an Ounce of its former 
Weight. | 

The Content of the Bellows was 824,25 cubical Inches ; 
but allowing for the Separation of the Boards, when com- 
preſſed, which were an Inch diſtant, the Quantity of Va- 
pours therein was but 745,75 cubical Inches; ſo that from 
4 of an Ounce, or 1,42 cubical Inch of Water, filled 745,75 
cubical Inches, without the Help of any Air. 

Beſides, he repeated this Experiment, and when the Bel- 
lows were filled, he removed them from the Fire to a cool 
Place, where the Vapours condenſing, the Bellows were de- 
preſſed by the Weight of the Atmoſphere, till quite exhauſt- 
ed, which could not have been, unleſs the Vapours were de- 
void of Air ; for otherwiſe that which they muſt have emp- 
tied would have ſupported the Bellows. | 

We may therefore, he ſays, venture to conclude, that 
Vapours are made up of ſmall excavated Globules of Water, 
which owe their Inflation only to Heat ; and this ſeems to be 
confirmed by their abſolution of Cold. 


This is after the Rate of one Inch of Water to fill 2100,6 
Inches of Steam or Vapours, according to the ſpecifick 
Weight of Water. | 

Some have aſſerted, that an Inch of Water makes 13000 
Inches of Steam; ſo then, according to the Experiment be- 
fore-mentioned, all the Water that falls in Rain, Snow, &c. 
poſſeſſed 2 100, b or to ſay no more than 2000 times the Space, 
when it floated in the Atmoſphere in Vapours, and the 
Condenſation thereof muſt occaſion Yacuums, which, if col- 
lected, would be a Space 2000 times greater than what is 
taken up by it in Water, which will put the ſurrounding 
Air in no Motion to reſtore ſo conſiderable a Defi- 
ciency. 

It is not at all improbable, that there is often aſſembled in 
the Atmoſphere, a ſufficient Quantity of Vapours to main- 
tain a laſting Condenſation, and that it is alſo quick enough 
at ſometimes to create a great Wind. 

He adds, that according to Dr. Halley's Experiment, it 
may be computed, that there is 129796,219 cubical Miles of 
the Atmoſphere filled by Vapours every Day, This prodi- 
gious Quantity being divided and arranged in Bodies at vari- 
ous Situations throughout the World, occaſions, by the mu- 


tual Condenſations, almoſt conſtant Reſults of the Air, to 


ſupply the empty Places, and he ſuppoſes, may be thought 
abundantly ſufficient for producing and maintaining all Minds 
univerſally, 

From thefe and other Conſiderations he concludes, that 
the Production of Hinds depends chiefly on the Condenſa- 
tion of Vapours ; and in order to confirm his Hypotheſis, 
proceeds to explain ſeveral Properties and Caſes ſolvable 
thereby. 

I. That the Direction or, Courſe of any ind, is accord- 
ing to the Situation of the Body of Vapours, whoſe Con- 
denſation produces it; ſo if a Concourſe of Vapours be ga- 
thered over the Kingdom of France, the Condenſation there- 
of would draw the Air from England in. a Southerly Directi- 
on, in Spain would be a Northerly Vind, in Germany would 
blow Weſterly, at the Bay of Biſcay an Eaſterly Wind. 

2. That the Force or Intenſity of a Wind is as the Exten- 
ſion of the condenſing Vapours, and the Quickneſs of their 
Condenſation. 

3. He accounts for there being more nds about the E- 
quinoxes than at other Seaſons. 

4. He adds, that it is underſtood that the greater Quanti- 
ties of Rain that fall in the inter, muſt occaſion more 
Winds than in Summer, there being a proportionable Quan- 
tity of Vapours condenſed ; and likewiſe, 

5. That there are more Winds in diſtant Latitudes than 
towards the Equator, becauſe the former are more ſubject to 
Rain. 

6. Why there is more Rain and Wind in the Hinter than 
in the Summer, when the Heat of the Sun in the former 
is more weak and languid, by which it is incapable of rai- 
ſing any great Quantity of Vapours to produce that Rain 
and Wind. 

7. Why they have more Rain and Vind towards the Poles 
than about the Equator, although the latter is a Part of the 
World where the Sun makes the greateſt Evaporation. 

The Induftry of ſome late Writers having brought the 
Theory and Production and Motion of the Vindt, to ſame- 
what of a Mathematical Demonſtration, we ſhall here give 
it the Reader in that Form, 


Laws of the Production, &c. of Winds. 


If the Spring of the Air be weakened in any Place, more 
than in the adjoining Places, a Find will blow through the 
Place where the Diminution is. 

For, fince the Air endeavours by its elaſtick Force to ex- 
pand itſelf every Way, if that Force be leſs in one Place 
than another, the Niſus of the more againſt the leſs elaſtick, 
will be greater than the Niſus of the latter againſt the former. 
——— Theleſselaſtick Air therefore, will reſiſt with leſs Force 
than it is urged by the more elaſtick ; conſequently the leſs 
elaſtick will be driven out of its Place, and the more elaſtick 
will ſucceed, | 

If now, the Exceſs of the Spring of the more elaſtick 
to that of the leſs elaſtick, be ſuch as to occaſion a little 
Alteration in the Baroſcope, the Motion both of the Air 
expelled, and that which ſucceeds it, will become ſenſible. 


2. Hence, ſince the Spring of the Air increaſes, as the 
compreſſing Weight increaſes, and compreſs'd Air is denſer 
than Air leſs compreſs'd, all Minds blow into a rarer Air ou 
of a Place filled with a denſer, | | 


3. Wherefore, 


"leſs, 
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3. Wherefore, ſince a denſer Air is ſpecifically heavier than 
a rarer, an extraordinary Lightneſs of the Air in any Place, 
muſt be attended with extraordinary Vinds or Storms. 

Now an extraordinary Fall of the Mercury in the Baro- 
meter, ſhews an extraordinary Lightneſs of the Atmoſphere ; 
therefore it is no Wonder if that foretels Storms, 

4. If the Air be ſuddenly condenſed in any Place, its Spring 
will be ſuddenly diminiſhed : Hence, if this Diminution be 
great enough to affect the Barometer, there will a Vind blow 
thro* the condenſed Air, 

5. But ſince it cannot be ſuddenly condenſed, unleſs it has 
before been much rarefied, there will a Find blow thro* the 
Air as it cools, after having been violently heated. 

6. In like Manner, if Air be ſuddenly rarefied, its Spring 
is ſuddeply increaſed ; wherefore it will low thro the con- 
tiguous Air, not acted on by the rarefying Force.—A Wind 
therefore will blow out of a Place in which the Air is ſud- 
denly rarefied; and on this Principle it is, in all Probabili- 
ty, that, 

7. Moſt Caves are found to emit Vind, either more or 
Since the Sun's Power in rarefying the Air is notori- 
ous, it muſt neceſſarily have a great Influence on the Gene- 
ration of nds. 

The Riſing and Changing of the Vind is determined ex- 
perimentally, by Means of Weather-cocks placed on the 
Tops of Houſes, &c. But theſe only indicate what 
ww about their own Height, or near the Surface of the 

arth : Walfius aſſuring us, from Obſervations of ſeveral 
Years, that the higher //inds which drive the Clouds, 
are different from the lower ones, which move the Wea- 
ther-cocks. 

Dr. Derham obſerves, upon comparing ſeveral Series of 
Obſervations made of the Hinds in divers Countries, viz. 
England, Ireland, Switzerland, Italy, France, New- Eng- 
land, &c, That the Hinds in thoſe ſeveral Places ſeldom a- 
gree; but when they do, it is commonly when they are 
ſtrong, and of long Continuance in the ſame Quarter; and 
more, he thinks, in the Northerly and Eaſterly than in other 
Points, Alſo, that a ſtrong I ind in one Place is often- 
times a weak one in another; or moderate, according as the 
Places are nearer or more remote. 


The Laws of the Force and Velocity of Wind. 


ind being only Air in Motion, and Air a Fluid, ſubject 
to the Laws of other Fluids, its Force may be brought to a 
preciſe Computation: Thus / 

The Ratio of the ſpecifick Gravity of any other Fluid to that 
of Air, together with the Space that Fluid, impelled by the Preſ- 
fure of the Air, moves in any given Time, being given; we can 
determine the Space which the Air itſelf, acted on by the ſame 
Force, will move in the ſame Time by this Rule, 

1. As the ſpecifick Gravity of Air is to that of any other 
Fluid, ſo reciprocally is the Square of the Space which that 
Fluid, impelled by any Force, moves in any given T ime, to 
the Square of the Space which the Air, by the ſame Impulſe, 
will move in the ſame Time. . 

Suppoſing, therefore, the Ratio of the ſpecifick Gravity of 
that other Fluid to that of Air, to be=b:c; the Space 
deſcribed by the Fluid to be called /; and that which the 
Air will deſcribe by the ſame Impulſe x : The Rule gives us 
* (bs: c). b 

Hence, if we ſuppoſe Water impelled by the given Force, 
to move two Feet in a Second of Time; then will S282 3 
and ſince the ſpecifick Gravity of Water to Air, is as 970 to 
1, we ſhall have 4=970, and c=1 ; conſequently x=4/g70, 
= 3880=632 Feet; the Velocity of the V ind, there- 
fore, to that of Water, moved by the ſame Power, will be 
as 623 to 23 i. e. if Water move 2 Feet in a Second, the 
Vind will fly 623 Feet. 

2. Add, that / (c x* : b) and therefore the Space any 
Fluid, impelled by any Impreſſion, moves in any Time, is 
determined by finding a fourth Proportional to the two Num- 
bers that expreſs the Ratio of the ſpecifick Gravity, and *the 
Square of the Space the Vind moves in the given Time. 
The Square Root of that fourth Proportional is the Space 
required. 

M. Mariotte, e. gr. found, by various Experiments, that 
a pretty ſtrong Wind moves 24 Feet in a Second of Time; 
wherefore, if the Space which the Water, acted on by the 
ſame Force as the Air, will deſcribe in the ſame Time, be 
required, then will c=1, 24, b=970, and we ſhall find 
ſ=y (576: Wh AR | ; 

3. The Velbcity of Wind being given, to determine the Preſ- 
ſure required to produce that Velocity; we have this Rule. 

The Space the Vind moves in one Second of Time, is to 
the Height a Fluid is to be raiſed in an empty Tube, in 


order to have a Preſſure capable of producing that Velocity z 

in a Ratio compounded of the ſpecifick Gravity of the Fluid 

to that of Air, and of quadruple the Altitude a Body de- 

OY in the firſt Second of Time, to the aforeſaid Space of 
ir. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the Space the Air moves in a Second a=24 
Feet, or 288 Inches : call the Altitude of the third x, and 
the Ratio of Mercury to the Air b : c=13580 : 1, d=181 
Inches; x will be leſs than the Number by one Line, or 
„ of an Inch, And hence we ſee why a ſmall, but ſud- 
den * in the Barometer, ſhould be followed with vio- 
lent Winds. 

The Force of the Vind is determin'd experimentally, by 
a peculiar Machine call'd an Anemometer, or Wind-Meaſurer, 
which being moved by means of Sails, like thoſe of a Vind- 
mill, raiſes a Weight, that till the higher it is raiſed, re- 


ceding further from the Center of Motion, by liding along 


an hollow Arm fitted on to the Axis of the Sails, becomes 
heavier and heavier, and preſſes on the Arm, till being a Coun- 
terpoiſe to the Force of the Wind on the Sails, it ſtops the 
Motion of them. An Index then fitted upon the ſame 
Axis, at right Angles with the Arm, by its riſing or fal- 
ling, points out the Strength of the J/ind, on a Plane di- 
vided like a Dial-plate, into Degrees. 

Winds are either conflant or variable, The conſtant Winds 
are up and down always at a certain Time of the Year, and 
in certain Parts of the World ; but the variable vary ſo much, 
that they cannot be reduc'd to any Rule, 

The conſtant and periodical 7/:nds are only in the wideſt 
Seas; as in the Atlantick and Ethiopick Seas, between the 
Tropicks, there is generally an Eaſterly Vind all the Year 
long, without any conſiderable Variation, unleſs declining 
ſome few Points towards the North or South ; but all along 
the Coaſts of Guinea, for five hundred Leagues, the Souther- 
ly and South-weſt Vinds are perpetual. 

In the Indian Ocean the Winds are partly general, as in 
the Ethizpick Ocean, and partly periodical ; that is, they 
blow one way half the Year, and upon the oppoſite Points 
the other half. 

This that is here ſaid relates to the Sea Winds, at ſome 
Diſtance from the Land ; for upon the Land, and near the 
Shores, the Land and Sea-Breezes are almoſt every where 
ſenſible ; and the great Variety that happens in their Periods, 
Force, and Direction, happens from the Situation of Moun- 
tains, Vallies, and Woods, and from the various Texture 
of the Soil, more or leſs capable of retaining or reflecting 
Heat, or of exhaling or condenſing Vapours, 

Of variable Vinds, ſome are common to all Countries; 
others are more peculiar to ſame particular Parts. 

Of the latter Sort, the moſt famous are Hurricanes, which 
chiefly infeſt the Caribbee Iſlands; but are not anniverſary, 
nor equally frequent. , | 

Their F ury is ſo great, that they throw down all before 
them, tear up Trees, overturn Houſes, toſs Ships prodi- 
giouſly, and blow about Things of vaſt Weight. They are 
not even, continued Vinds, but blow in Guſts, which ſud- 
__ come and go; neither do they extend very wide, but 
are ſometimes confin'd to a narrow Compaſs, and at other 
times take a larger Scope. As for their Duration, it is but a 
few Days, and ſometimes only for a few Hours. They are 
more common in America than any where elſe; but yet 
Europe and Aſia are not altogether without them, as appears 
from Hiſtories and Travels. 

The Cauſes of 'Tempeſts and Hurricanes are hardly to be 
accounted for in all Particulars. However, it may, in the 
firſt place, be noted, that the Ratio of all Liquids is much 
the ſame, and therefore an extraordinary Motion may be 
excited in the Air, by the ſame way as in Water. 

Now, if Water fall from a high Place, or if there be a 
Confluence of ſeveral Streams together, this gives a violent 
Motion, and cauſes many Whirlings and Eddies in it. This 
is apparent in the Torrents falling down the Rocks, and the 
Confluence of Rivers, 5 

If therefore ſomething analogous may happen in the Air, 
there needs muſt be furious Tempeſts of Vind raiſed in it. 
And ſuch a thing may happen, if any extraordinary Quan- 
tity of Vapours be drawn by the ind, upon a certain Place, 
which they cannot eaſily get over, by reaſon of Mountains, 
or contrary Winds, which oppoſe them: For Example; 
Suppoſe a Hind upon ſome Point between North. and Eaſt, 
carries a large Collection of Vapours out of Africa into the 
Caribbee Iſles, this Wind lights upon the Continent of Ame- 
rica; now it is poſſible that not only the Mountains and 
Woods of Panama may reſiſt the Current of this #3nd, and 
croud the Vapours together there ; but a contrary Wind 


upon a Point between South and Weſt, may blow at the 


ſame time upon the Weſtern Shore of America, which 2 
force 
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for apours back again. When ſuch a Rencounter 
88 * muſt be a wild Uproar in the Air about the 
Caribbee Iſlands, and in all that Tract between South and 
North America; and the Vapours in this circular Motion 
muſt needs be furious on all Sides, juſt as it is in the Water. 

For we ſee in the Confluence of two Rivers, if their 
Currents are rapid at the Place where they fall in, they 
cauſe violent Eddies, whirl Things about that are caſt in 
them, ſwallowing them up for a little Time, and then 
throwing them up again. b 

This 1 ky Reaſon, why heavy Bodies are often 
toſſed in the Air by the whirling of Hurricanes, and then 
daſh'd to the Ground again : For the Air being a circular 
Motion, is with great Fury toſſed backwards and forwards, 
between the Ground and the Clouds, For as the Waters 
of the rolling Sea do not run to the Shores in an even 
Stream, but in ſuch Waves as daſh by Fits and Turns; fo 
the Courſe of a violent Mind is in broken and diſtin Blaſts. 

Such Tempeſts do not extend very far, (though their 
Bounds are uncertain) becauſe the neighbouring Air giving 
way to them, they ſpend themſelyes in the Progreſs of their 
Motion. 


Thus, when a great Stone is caſt into the Water, we 


ſee a great Agitation round about the Place where it fell ; 
but the more the Waves retire from the Centre of Motion, 
the flower and the leſs ſenſible they grow: And as ſuch 
Motions do not laſt long in Water, no more do they in 
the Air, for the ſame Reaſon. 

Though there may be unuſual Storms of Mind any-where, 
the Air and Vapours are drawn together thereabouts by con- 
trary Winds, yet are they more frequent about the Caribbee 
Iſlands, eſpecially in June and Auguſt, when the Sun is ver- 
tical there; for their Air being rarefied by the Sun's Heat, 
the uſual Winds bring thither a vaſt 1 Air and Va- 
pours, which being crouded together in the Gulf of America, 
cauſe a great Eſtuation about the neighbouring Iſlands. 

When the Sun is on this Side the Equator, the Air is 
more rarefied thereabouts, and it may ſo happen, that the 
South South-eaſt ind which conſtantly blows beyond the 
Line, may ſometimes tranſgreſs its Limits, and bring the 
Vapours of the Ethiopick Sea to the ſame Place where thoſe 
of the Atlantick are already gathered; which being kept in 
by the Shores of America, muſt neceſſarily be driven about 
the Caribbee Iſlands. 


Of the Qualities of Winds. 


A Wind that blows from the Sea is altvays moiſt, in Summer 
it is cold, in Winter warm, unleſs the Sea be froze up : This 
is well demonſtrated thus; there is Vapour continually ri- 
ſing out of all Water, (as appears even hence, that a Quan- 
tity of Water being left a little white in an open Veſſel, 
is found ſenſibly diminiſhed) but eſpecially if it be expos'd 
to the Sun's Rays; in which Caſe the Evaporation is be- 
yond all Expectation. By this means the Air incumbent 
on the Sea becomes impregnated with a deal of Vapour ; but 
the //Vinds blowing from off the Sea, ſweep theſe Vapours 
along with them, and conſequently are always moiſt. 

Again, Water in Summer, &c. conceives leſs Heat than 
terreſtrial Bodies, expoſed to the ſame Rays of the Sun ; 
but in Winter, Sea-water is warmer than the Earth, 'co- 
vered with Froſt, Snow, &c. Wherefore, as the Air, con- 
tiguous to any Body, is found to partake of its Heat and 
Cold ; the Air, contiguous to Sea-Water, will be warmer 


'in Winter, and colder in Summer, than that contiguous 


to the Earth : Or thus, Vapours raiſed from Water by the 
Sun's Warmth in Winter, are warmer than the Air they 
riſe in, as appears from the Vapours condenſing and becom- 
ing viſible almoſt as ſoon as they are got out into the Air : 
Freſh Quantities of Vapours therefore continually warming 
the Atmoſphere over the Sea, will raiſe its Heat beyond 
that over the Land. 

Again, the Sun's Rays reflected from the Earth into the 
Air in Summer, are much more than thoſe from the Water 
into the Air: The Air therefore over the Earth, warmed 
by the Reflection of more Rays than that over Water, is 
warmer. Hence Sea Winds make cloudy, hazy Wea- 
ther. 

2. Winds which blow from the Continent are always dry, 
in Summer warm, and cold in Winter: For there is 
much leſs Vapour ariſing from the Earth, than from Wa- 
ter; and therefore the Air over the Continent will be im- 
pregnated with much fewer Vapours: Add, that the Va- 
pours or Exhalations raiſed by a great Degree of Heat out 
of the Earth are much finer and leſs ſenſible than thoſe 
from Water: The Vind therefore, blowing over the 


- 


Continent, carries but little Vapour with it, and is there- 
fore dry. | | 13 wn 

Further, fthe Earth in Summer is warmer than Water 
expos'd to the ſame Rays of the Sun : Hence, as the 
Air partakes of the Heat of contiguous Bodies, that over 
the Earth in Summer will be warmer. than that over the Wa- 
ter; therefore the Wind, &c. 

After the like Manner it is ſhewn, that the Land ind. 
are cold in inter: Hence we ſee how Land Wing; 


make clear, cold Weather. 


Our Northern and Southerly Mind, however, which are 
commonly eſteem'd the Cauſes of cold and warm Weather, 
Dr. Derham obſerves, (as we have ſaid) are really the Effects 
of the Cold or Warmth of the Atmoſphere : Hence it is that 
we frequently ſee a warm Southerly Wind on a ſudden 
changed to the North, by the Fall of Snow or Hail ; 
and that in a cold, froſty Morning we ſee the Vind North, 
which afterwards wheels about towards the Southerly Quar- 
ters, when the Sun has well warm'd the Air; and again 
in the cold Evening turns Northerly or Eaſterly. 

Some Hinds are drying, others are moiſt ; ſome gather 
Clouds, others difperſe them; ſome are warm, others cold; 
but their Influence is not one and the ſame in all Places; for 
ſuch Winds as are warm in one Country, are cold in ano- 
ther ; thoſe that are wet with us, are dry with other Na- 
tions; and on the contrary. 

The dry Winds are ſuch, as carry but a few Vapours 
along with them, and therefore lick off the moiſt Particles 
from the Bodies over which they paſs; and thus in Holland 
the North and Eaft JYinds, with the intermediate Points, 
are drying, becauſe the cold Northern Sea yields but few 
Vapours in Compariſon of thoſe that come from warmer 
Parts of the Ocean; but the Weſterly Vinds and others are 
moiſt, becauſe they iſſue from warm and vaporous Parts, 
the Weſtern Wind ſeldom failing to ſend Rain. 

Such Winds gather Clouds, which blow from the Quar- 
ters where the Vapours ariſe, which in Conjunction with 
the Vapours of our own Region, fill the Air: And on the 
contrary, thoſe that bring little Vapour along with them, and 
bear away that which hangs over us, bring fair Weather. 

Winds are either warm or cold, as the Countries are from 
whence they blow; and therefore when a briſk Vind blows 
from a cold Quarter, it allays the Heat of Summer, which 
is very troubleſome in ſtill Weather. Thus a quick Blaſt 
of a Pair of Bellows will put out a Flame, which a gentle 
Blowing increaſes ; for the quick Blaſt drives all the Flame 
to one Side, where it is ſtifled by the Force of the incum- 
bent Air for want of Aliment ; but a gentle Vind augments 
the Motion of the Flame every. way, and makes it ſeize on 
more Parts of Fuel. 

Now, becauſe all the Heat or Cold of Wind proceed; 
from the Heat or Cold of the Country where it blows, 
therefore the ſame Vinds are cold or hot every where. Be- 
yond the Line they are juſt the Reverſe of what they are 
with us; their cold J/inds are from the South, ours from 
the North; and as our South Vinds are warm, from no 


other Reaſon, but becauſe they bring us an Air heated by 


the Sun; for the very ſame Reaſon the North JVinds are 
warm to our Antipodes. | 

From what has been ſaid, it is evident that the Sun is 
the Cauſe of the Vind, and Motion the Cauſe of Vapours. 

There are ſome, who fancy that the Waters in the "A 
els of the Earth are rarefied into Vapours by the ſubterrane- 
ous Fires, and theſe Vapours iſſuing out of the Chinks of 
the Ground, create the Wind; and becauſe the Situation of 
Mountains is commonly ſuch, as permits thoſe to flow but 
one Way, therefore, they ſay, the Vehemence of the Vind 
is in ſuch and ſuch a Place, 

But theſe Perſons ſhew no Place whence the Matter of 
the /Yinds can come with ſo much Force; tho? they talk of 
Caves which are the Store-houſes of the Winds, yet if it 
were ſo, all Places muſt be full of Caves, whereas we hear 
but of very few: And beſides, in the Places where ſuch 
Caves are, the ſame Hinds would blow continually, or 
would ſeldom fail; but this is what was never found yet. 


See Atmoſphere, Air, Vapour, Hail, Rain, Snow, &c. 
Prognaſticts of Weather from the Winds. 
The Winds, Mr. Pointer ſays, are the Cauſes of the moſt 


ſudden and extraordinary Alterations of the Air. | 

The NaturSof the Winds is ſuch, that by the Experience 
we have of them, we may very nearly predict what Wea- 
ther we ſhall have for two or three Days after ; as for Ex- 
ample, we know that in our Climate, a South Wind gene- 


rally brings Rain, and a Weſt Wind more, and the — 
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Mul is the predominant Find with us, becauſe the Ocean 


lies on the Weſt Side of our Country, 1 

And alſo, that a North Wind brings fair Weather to us, 
as well as the Eaſt ind, which does not laſt fo long as the 
North ; therefore the North-eaſt and South-weſt Vinds are 
thoſe that are neceſlary chiefly to be treated of, 

Mr. Pointer gives the following Rules to know when the 
Wind will ſet in one of theſe two Points, for the moſt part 
for two or three Months together. Firſt, as to the North- 
eaſt Wind ; when the Wind turns to the North-eaſt Point, 
and continues in it two Days without Rain, and does nei- 
ther turn to the Southward the third Day, nor rain, then 
it is likely to continue eight or nine Days without Rain, and 
then to return into the South. 

If the Hind turns out of the South to the North-eaſt a- 
gain, and continues two Days in that Point without Rain, 
and neither rains nor turns to the South the third Day, it is 
likely to continue North-eaſt for two Months, and for the 
moſt part for three Months. The ind will finiſh theſe 
Turns towards the North in three Weeks Time. | 

Secondly, as to the South-weſt Vinds; when the ind 
has been in the North for two Months or more, and comes 
to the South, there are uſually three or four fair Days at 
firſt, and then on the fourth or fifth Day comes Rain, or 
elſe the Wind turns North, and continues dry ſtill ; if with- 
in a Day or two, without Rain, it return to the South, 
and with Rain turn Northward, and return into the South 
the firſt or ſecond Day, as before, two or three times toge- 
ther after this Manner, then it is like to be in the South or 
South-weſt two or three Months together, for the moſt 
part, as it was in the North before: The Vind will finiſh 
theſe Turns in a Fortnight. | | | 

He does not mention the Eaſt or Weſt ind, becauſe, 
he ſays, the Rains come _— from the South, or in the 
ſhifting of the Vind from the South to the North: As for 
the Drought, the Hind is, for the moſt part, North-eaſt. 

If it prove fair Weather out of the South for a Week to- 
gether, (which is not uſual) it is like to be a great Drought, 
when it has rained a long Time out of the South before. 

The Wind uſually turns from the North to the South 
quietly without Rain; but comes back again into the North, 
with a ſtrong Vind and Rain: The greateſt Winds which 
blow down Houſes and Trees, uſually come by the turning 
of the Vind out of the South by the Weſt into the North, 
which drives away Rain, and clears the Air, 


Signs of the Changing of the Wind, 


Mr. Pointer ſays, in what Point ſoever the Vind is, when 
the Sun riſes with many pale Spots appearing in its Orb, 
and Part of it hid in a Cloud, it will ſoon turn te the South. 

That when the Vind has been ſettled for Twenty-four 
Hours or more, in any of the full Points, as North, Eaſt, 
Weſt, or South, when it begins to turn, it will not ſettle 
till it comes to the oppoſite Point, as from the North to the 
South, and ſo from full Eaſt to full Weſt; and ſo of the an- 
cular Points, as from the North- eaſt to the South- weſt. 

Upon whatſoever Quarter the Wind is when the Moon 
changes, it preſently changes upon the New Moon. 

When the Generality of the Clouds tack with the Hind 
(though there ſhould be many in little Fleeces or long Flakes 
lying higher) the Wind is flagging, and will change ſoon, 
and ſhift its Point, 


Common Obſervations and $ igns of Winds and Storms ariſing. 


If pale Spots ſeem to appear in the Orb of the Sun at his 
Setting, and do dazzle there, ſtrong Vinds from the South 
will enſue z the Vind ſoon ſhifting into that Point, in what 

uarter ſoever it was before. | a . 

f there appear upon the Sun, when he is ſetting, fiery 
Spots, or of a reddiſh Colour, much Wind will enſue; and 
a red, louring Morning is frequently a Fore-runner of 
ind, 

If the Moon, when at full, has a reddiſh Circle about 
her, it preſages much ind. 

When Meteors, or, as they are commonly called, Stars, 
ſhoot and ſpread a long Train of Light, they are Fore-run- 
ners of Winds that will ſoon follow. | 

The Lord Bacon ſays, the following are Prognoſticks of 
8 Ping or Tempeſts ariſing. | 

hen the Sea reſounds upon the Shore, when the Mind. 
murmur in the Woods, without any apparent Hind, they 
portend that Wind will follow; for ſuch Minds breathing 
chiefly out of the Earth, are not firſt perceived, except they 
are pent by Water or Wood ; and therefore a Murmur out 
of the Caves likewiſe portends as much. | 


— — 
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When the Brightneſs of the ſmaller Stars is on a ſudden 
obſcured, it is a Sign of a Tempeſt ariſing ; for the upper 
Regions of the Air perceive the Matter of the Collection 
of Tempeſts and Finds, before the Air here below; there- 
fore the obſcuring of the ſmaller Stars, is a Sign of Tempeſts 
„* 1 

e ſays, Air and Fire hay til Perception of thi 
W Winds before Men. „erg ee, mot - 7 
We may perceive the Trembling of a Candle will diſ- 
cover a ind, that otherwiſe we do not feel; and the flexi- 
ous burning of Flames ſhews the Air is beginning to be un- 
quiet; and in like manner do Coals of Fire, by caſting off 
the Aſhes more than uſual; and as for the Aſhes it is hot 
to be admired at, if the ind, unperceived, ſhake them off; 
for it is a common thing to try which way the ind blows; 
by — up Graſs, Chaf, or ſuch like Things ints 

e Air. 


Signs of the Wind's ceaſing. 
If a haſty Shower of Rain falls, when the ind Has rag 
ed for ſome Hours, it ſoon abates. 


If Water ruckles much, and frequent Bubbles ariſe; the 
Storm is but of a ſhort Continuance. 


If Sparrows chirp merrily, and Moles come out of their 


Holes, it is a Sign of the Storm ceaſi 


ng. h 
If the Bird call'd Kings- Fiber, or Holyon, attempts the 
Seas when the ind blows hard, it is a Sign of its abating: 


Of WINES, and vinous Liquors, 


WINE is a briſk, agreeable and ſpirituous Juice; drawn 
from vegetable Bodies, Gal — Es | 

Dr. Boerhaave characterizes Hine, that the firſt Thing 
that it affords by Diftillation, be a thin, fatty, inflammable, 
&c. Fluid, called a Spirit; and in this it is diſtinguiſhed 
from another Claſs of fermented vegetable Juices, viz. Vine- 
gars, which inſtead of ſuch Spirit, yield for the firſt thing an 
acid, uninflammable Matter, | . | 

In order to the making Vine, it will be of great Advan- 
tage to be well acquainted with the Buſineſs of Fermenta- 
tion. This Dr. Boerbaave defines and explains as follows: 

Fermentation is a Change produc'd in vegetable Bodies, 
by means of an inteſtine Motion excited therein; the Ef- 


fect whereof is this, that the Part which firſt riſes from 


them in Diſtillation, is either a thin; fat, acrid, hot; tranſ- 

_ volatile and inflammable Fluid that will mix with 
ater ; or elſe a thin, acid, pellucid, leſs volatile, unin- 

flammable Liquor, capable of extinguiſhing Fire. 

The Liquor obtain'd by means of Fermentation; is call- 
ed Thin, becauſe none appears to be thinner than the Spirit 
of fermented Vegetables; Acid, becauſe it acts almoſt like 
Fire, when apply'd to the Tongue, or other Parts of the 
Body; Volatile, becauſe there appears to be no Liquor, 
that is raiſed with greater Eaſe ; but *tis this Liquor being 
totally inflammable, and at the ſame time capable of mix- 
ing with Water, that ultimately diſtinguiſhes Fermentation 
from all other Operations in Nature : For neither Putre- 
faction, Digeſtion, Efferveſcence, nor any thing of that 
— will ever afford a Liquor at once poſſeſſed of thoſe 

Ualitles. 

PutrefaCtion, indeed, as well as Fermentation, is per- 
formed by means of an inteſtine Motion; but the former 
will never produce either of the Liquors above deſcrib'd, as 
the Effects of Fermentation, that is, neither a vinous nor 
acetous Liquor. a 5 | 

We ſee then, that there are two different Effects of Fer- 
mentation, the Production of an inflammable Spirit, and 
an uninflammable Acid ; and whatever Operation will af- 
ford, neither of theſe Liquors is improperly called Fermen- 
tation; which therefore can only take place in the Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom: For all the Art in the World, ſo far as hi- 
therto appears, will never gain ſuch Spirits from Animals or 
Foſſils; and conſequently never excite an actual and real 
Fermentation in them: For Fermentation is the ſingle 
Operation in Nature, by which ſuch Spirits can be ob- 
tain'd. 5 3 
2. Any Vegetable Liquor ſo fermented, as to afford the 
inflammable Spirit above- mentioned, for the firſt thing in 
Diſtillation, we call Vine; but if the Liquor be ſo fermented; 
as firſt to afford the acid, uninflammable one, tis call'd Vi- 


v . 


negar; by which we mean every thin, acid, volatile, vege- 


table Liquor, capable of extinguiſhing Fire: So likewiſe 
under the Name of ine, we include Beer or Ale, Mead 
or Metheglin, Cyder, Perry, all Sorts of artificial Mines, 


and whatever Liquors afford Spirits poſſeſſed of the Proper- 
ties before ſet down, Rs | 
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The like is to be underſtood of Vinegar, which is ob- 
tainable from all the ſame Bodies that afford Vine: So that 
we have either the Hine or Vinegar of all Sorts of Fruits; 
as of Grapes, Currants, Mulberries, Cherries, &c. all Sorts 
of Grain, as Barley, Wheat, Oats, Sc. all Sorts of Pulſe, 
as Beans, Peas, T ares, Cc. all Sorts of Roots, as Turnips, 
Carrots, Radiſhes, &c, and in ſhort, of all Sorts of vegeta- 
ble Subſtances, even Graſs itſelf, 

3. All the Bodies capable of being changed by Fermen- 
tation, either into Wine or Vinegar, are ſaid to be ferment- 
able Bodies; and becauſe ſuch a Change can only be wrought, 
ſo far as we know at preſent, upon Fegetables, theſe alone 
are accounted fermentable. 

4. Any Matter which being mixed with a fermentable 
Body increaſes its inteſtine Motion, or excites or forwatds 
the Þ — is called a Ferment: And, according to 
the Doctrine before delivered, * Hap properly be call- 
ed ſo, but what will produce either Wine or Vinegar. 

* 1 fermentable Bodies may be reduced to the following 
aſſes. 

The firſt Claſs will conſiſt of the mealy Seeds, i. e. all the 
Grain, which being fully ripe, and well dry'd, may be re- 
duced, by grinding, to a light Meal or Flower, that is nei- 
ther clammy nor unctuous. 

The ſecond Claſs conſiſts of all the pulpy Summer Fruits, 
which, when ripe, affect the Tongue with the Senſe of A- 
cidity and Sharpneſs, as Apples, Pears, Grapes, Gooſeber- 
ries, &c. Under this Claſs may be ranged all Manner of 
bulbous pulpy Roots growing in the Ground, if they are but 
firſt deprived of their volatile, alkaline Salt, which is apt to 
determine them to PutrefaQtion. 

The third Claſs takes in all the juicy Parts of Plants, as 
the Leaves, Flowers, Stalks and Roots, provided they are 
not too oily or too alkaline, in which Caſes Vegetables will 
rather putrefy than ferment. 

The fourth Claſs contains the freſh, expreſſed and native 
Juices of all Kinds of Vegetables; to which may be ad- 
ded, all the native faline Liquors that diſtil from wounded 
Plants, as the Tears of the Vine, the Walnut, the Birch- 
tree, &c, | 

Under the fifth Claſs come the moſt perfect of all vege- 
table Juices, viz. thoſe that are unctuous, condenſed and e- 
laborated by Nature herſelf, ſuch as Honey, Manna, Sugar, 
and all other Kinds of concreted Juices capable of diſſolving 
in Water. 

In order to fit any of the fermentable Bodies for Fermen- 

tation, there are ſeveral Particulars requiſite : 

1. Maturity: The Juice of unripe Berries, as of Cur- 
rants or Gooſeberries, for Inftance, will ſcarce be brought 
to ferment at all ; while it is very difficult to hinder their 
Juice, when fully ripe, from falling ſpontaneouſly into Fer- 
mentation. 

Thus, the Juice of unripe Grapes, being incapable of 
fermenting, is a rough, acid Liquor, called Verjuice, that 
will for ſeveral Years remain in the ſame unactive State; but 
after they are come to Maturity, it can no ſooner be preſſed 
ne the Veſſel, than it becomes a fermentable ſpirituous 

luid. ; 

2. Another Requiſite to prepare a Body for Fermenta- 
tion, is, That it ſhould contain only a moderate Proportion 
of Oil; for if it either exceeds in the Quantity, or be 
entirely deſtitute of Oil, it will never be brought to fer- 
ment at all, Thus Almonds, Fennel-ſeeds, &c. are al- 
ways deprived of their Oil before they are attempted to be 
fermented. 

3. The Bodies intended for Fermentation, muſt not be 
too acid or auſtere ; as is plain from the acid Juices of unripe 
Fruits, which are greatly indiſpoſed to ferment. 

4. The laſt Thing required to fit and prepare a Body to 
undergo Fermentation, is the Property of diſſolving in Wa- 
ter : F or want of which all acid Bodies, and ſuch Woods, 
Roots and Herbs as are dry and hard, become unfit for this 
Operation; for unleſs the Parts of theſe Bodies are diſſolved, 
the requiſite inteſtine Motion thereof will not enſue ; but 
without ſuch Motion, Fermentation cannot ſubſiſt. 

Hence Honey itſelf can never be made to ferment, whilſt 
it retains its native, thick Conſiſtence; but being diſſolved 
by Heat, or let down with Water, it immediately enters the 
State of Fermentation. On the other hand, ſo violently as 
the Juice of Grapes affects this State, yet, if immediately af- 
ter it is expreſſed, it be reduced by boiling to the Conſiſtence 
of a Jelly, it will lie quiet, and never ferment at all, unleſs 
it be again diluted, and let down with Water. 

Ferments are of two Kinds, the natural or ſpontaneous, 
and thoſe produced by Fermentation. | 
The ſpontaneous, or natural Ferments, are, 

1 


1. All the freſh expreſſed Juices of fully ripened Plants 
which eaſily run into Fermentation. 8 

2. Honey, Manna, Sugar, and the like thick and inſpiſ- 
ſated vegetable Juices, which cauſe a ſtrong Fermentation. 

3. The Ferments produced by Fermentation, are the freſh 
Flowers or Yeaſt of any fermenting vegetable Juice or Li- 
quor, as of Mine, Beer, &c. By Flowers or Yeaſt is to be 
underſtood that light, frothy Matter, which covers the Sur- 
face of the fermenting Liquor in the Nature of a tender Cruſt, 
and which being added to any other fermentable Juices, will 
excite a Fermentation in them. 

4. The freſh Faces, or Lees of any fermenting Liquor, 
as of Wine, Ale, Beer, &c. For all Fermentation divides 
the Liquor, which is the Subject of it, inte three Parts, 
viz, the Flowers or Yeaſt, which poſſeſs the uppermoſt 
Place ; the operating or fermenting Fluid, which lies in the 
Middle; and the groſs and ſeemingly exhauſted Matter, 
which falling to the Bottom of the Veſſel, is known by the 
Name of Lees, Sediments, Fæculence, or Mother, that will, 
if raiſed again out of the Liquor into which it was precipita- 
ted, cauſe it to work afreſh. 

Thus, when a Hogſhead of ine has done fermenting, 
and is fined down, if the Veſſel be any way ſhook or diſturb- 
ed, it will grow turbid again, and ferment anew, as Vint- 
ners very well know: For ſuch as were the Flowers in the 
AR of Fermentation, ſuch is the Mother after the Action 
is over, 

5. Acid Paſte, or Bakers Leaven, which is no more than 
any Kind of Meal brought into a cloſe Lump by Means of 
Water, after the ſame Manner as common Bread is made ; 
for this being ſet in a warm Place during the Space of four or 
five Days, it will firſt ſwell, then turn very acid, and at 
length become a Ferment, 

. Thoſe Ferments which reſide in, or ſtick to the Sides 
of the Caſks that have contained fermenting Liquors ; for 
ſuch Caſks will of themſelves raiſe a Fermentation in the 
Liquors committed to them; and Helmont was of Opinion, 
wT might be capable of doing this for ever. 

pon account of this inherent Ferment it is that old-ſea- 
ſoned Veſſels, or ſuch as have been long employed by Vint- 
Hers or Brewers bear ſo great a Price among them. 

It is very remarkable, the? a Thing well known to Brew- 
ers and Vintners, that a new Caſk checks the Fermentation 
of vinous Liquors, and renders them weak and ſpiritleſs; 
for which Reaſon they never chuſe to make Uſe of ſuch a 
Caſk before it is ſeaſoned, as they call it, by having firſt con- 
tained ſome ſpirituous or fermented Liquor or other, which 
being plentifully drank in by the Wood, the original Liquor 
comes to be deprived of a large Proportion of its Spirit and 
more fermentable Part, whence the Remainder muſt needs 
taſte flat and vapid. 

This is certain, that even Muſt itſelf will not eaſily ferment 
in a new pure Veſſel ; but with the greateſt Facility, if put 
into one that has before contained fermenting Juices ; for the 
Parts of the fermenting Liquors, with which ſuch a Veſſel 
muſt have been impregnated, preſently rouze and determine 
it to Action. | 

7. There are ſome Ferments that appear to be heteroge- 
neous, or which are improperly called Ferments; as the 
White of an Egg beat into a Froth, which is uſed when the 
Liquor to be fermented proves too dilute or thin to ſuſtain 
the Operation : For in this Caſe the fermentable Parts of 
the Fluid eaſily extricate themſelves, and ſo fly off for want 
of ſomething to detain and keep them in the Body of the 
Liquor ; which therefore requires ſome viſcid Subſtance to be 
mixed with it, in order to prevent this Avolition of its ſubtil 
Parts: And this cannot be more commodiouſly effected than 
by the White of an Egg. 

8. Of the like heterogeneous Kind of Ferments are all 
fixed and acid Salts. Thus, if the Liquor deſigned for Fer- 
mentation be too acid to work kindly, the Addition of an 
alkaline Salt, as that of Vine-branches, or any ſaponaceous 
Subſtance, will, by taking off from the Acidity, fit it for, 
and ſo promote the Operation; but if the Liquor be of itſelf 
too alkaline, then Tartar, or the like, ought to be added to 
it to promote the Fermentation. 

But this does not happen, becauſe either the acid or alka- 
line Salt is an actual Ferment, as ſome Chymiſts have vehe- 
mently contended for the alkaline, becauſe the Salts em- 
ind, reſpectively temper and take down the predominant 
Acid or Alkali, which before hindered the Fermentation of 
the Liquor. | ; 

And if ſuch Salts ſhould, in due Quantities, be mixed 
with any proper Subject of Fermentation, poſſeſſed of all 
the Qualities before ſet down, as requiſite to it, the Opera- 


tion would be entirely checked and prevented; ſo that alka-. 


line 
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line Bodies may as well be ſaid to hinder, as promote Fer- 
mentation. 

9. And laftly, Of the ſame Sort are certain auſtere or 
rough-taſted Subſtances; as all harſh and green Fruit, Pome- 
granate Bark and Flowers, the Tamariſk Bark, Crab- apples, 
unripe Medlars, &c. which, when the Liquor deſigned for 
the Fermentation is too much broken in its Parts, or diſ- 
ſolved in its Texture, bind it together again by its aſtrin- 
gent Quality ; ſo that though it was before too thin and a- 
queous, it is now reduced to a proper Conſiſtence for Fer- 
mentation. : 

Thus, when Muſt proves thin and watery, it will not 
ferment kindly, unleſs ſome auſtere or aſtringent Ingredient, 
as red Roſe Leaves, or the like, be added to it to thicken 
and improve its Conſiſtence, and at the ſame Time prevent 
the Air it contains from making too eaſy an Eſcape. 

But when a Liquor is too auſtere, or its Roughneſs proves 
ſo great that it cannot ferment, the Addition of a fixed Al- 
kali, in a proper Quantity, will remove the Obſtruction, and 
leave it at Liberty to work. 

So likewiſe when the Operation is prevented by too large 
a Proportion of Acid in the Liquor, the Method is to throw 
Chalk, Crabs Eyes, Bole Armoniac, or the like, into it 
but if it be too unctuous or oily, as is the Caſe of ſome Spa- 
niſh Wines, Salt of Tartar is made choice of ; and thus, as 
Circumſtances alter, different Bodies are employed to ſtop or 
promote Fermentation in Liquors. 

In order for fitting the Subjects of the ſecond Claſs for 
Fermentation, and making vinous Liquors, viz. pulpy Sum- 
mer Fruits, and the Roots of bulbous Plants, in cafe they 
prove crude or hard, they are to be firſt boiled in Water, 
and afterwards bruiſed ; which will diſpoſe them for Fer- 
mentation: But if ſuch Subjects are juicy, they may be di- 
realy ground to a Pulp, or have their Juice preſſed from 


them: or if they are very ſucculent indeed, there may be no 


Occaſion to bruiſe them, only directly to commit them to 
the Preſs, and ſqueeze out all their Juice, 

But if the Fleſh or Subſtance be ftrong and tough, it may 
be proper to raſp, ſhave, or cut them into ſmall Pieces, 
which will be of Service in ſome bulbous Roots, and make 
them yield their Juice with the greater Eaſe, and in greater 
Plenty. 

—— Fruits ſeldom ſtand in need of any Thing to 
make them ferment, for A begin to work of 
their own accord ; but if the Weather ſhould prove exceed- 
ing cold, or the Operation proceed but languidly, it may not 
be amiſs to quicken it, by adding a ſmall Proportion of a 
Ferment, as a little Yeaſt, the Lees or Mother of Wine, or 
even a little new ine may ſerve the Turn. 

The Subjects of the third Claſs, viz. the ſucculent Parts 
of Plants, need only, in order to their Fermentation, be 
beat to a thick kind of Pulp, while they are freſh, and mix'd 
with a proper Proportion of Rain-water, that is juſt enough 
to dilute them, for if much Water be employed, the Spirit 
will be the weaker for it. 

Theſe require but very little Ferment, or none at all, 
to make them work in the Summer Seaſon, and no large 
Proportion in the Winter ; but in caſe any at all be re- 
quired, nothing will prove more ſerviceable than Honey or 
Sugar. | 

The Subjects of the fourth and fifth Claſſes, viz. the freſh 
native Juices and weeping Liquors of Vegetables, with the 
condenſed and unctuous Juices of the ſame, are to be dilu- 
ted and let down with Rain-water to a due Conſiſtence, 
which is then commonly thought to be obtained, when the 
compound Liquor will juſt keep a new-laid Egg afloat : But 
ſome vegetable Juices may naturally be of this very Denſity 
or Conſiſtence; and in that Caſe they will require no Water 
at all: If any be thicker or denſer, they ferment not fo 
kindly ; and if thinner or rarer, they afford but a weak Spi- 
rit. Thus, in order to ferment Sugar, Treacle, or any 
common Syrup, we firſt let down the Matter with Water, 
to the Conſiſtence above-mentioned ; and then, if there be 
Occaſion, put Yeaſt to it to quicken the Fermentation, and 
make it proceed kindly. ; 

The Subjects of the fourth Claſs, viz. The prepar'd re- 
cent Juices, and ſpontaneous Tears of Vegetables, are ſo far 
from requiring any Ferment, that it often proves very difficult 
to reſtrain or check the. Fermentation they naturally fall in- 
to, eſpecially if the Seaſon be warm, and the Juices rich ; 
at moſt, if the Weather ſhould prove cold, they need only 
be ſet in a warm Place to make them work. 

The Subjects of the fifth Claſs, v:z. The prepar'd or in- 
ſpiſſated Juices of Vegetables require no Ferment at all in 
the Summer, and but a ſmall Proportion in the Minter, to ſet 

them on working ; leſs than an Ounce of Yeaſt to twenty 


Pints of prepared Liquor, will uſually ſuffice for that Pur- 
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poſe in the coldeſt Seaſon: But in hot Countries, or ſultry 
Seaſons, theſe prepared Juices, and eſpecially Sugar, are 
of themſelves apt to fall into a too violent Fermentation; 
which therefore ought to be abated by the contrary Means; 

All the vegetable Bodies of theſe ſeveral Claſſes deſigned 
for Fermentation, and prepar'd for it in the foregoing Man- 
ner, ought, together with their Ferments, to be commit- 
ted to Casks of Oak already ſeaſoned or imbued with the 
ſame kind of fermented Liquor, or ſome other, conſiſting of 
ſubtil and penetrating Parts : Then thoſe Casks or Veſlels 
having their Bung-holes lightly covered with a thin or ſingle 
Cloth, and being ſet in a warm Place, the Liquor will fer- 
ment. 

The Mouths of the Veſſels are thus ſlightly covered over, 
that the Air may have a free Paſſage in and out at them; for 
they are here deſigned to ſerve as Vent- holes. And theſe 
Veſſels are ordered of Wood, becauſe Fermentation is never 
obſerved to be ſo well carried on in thoſe of glaz'd Earth or 
Glaſs ; tho', on Account of their Tranſparency, *tis ſome- 
times perform'd in the latter, that the Phenomena may be 
better obſerv'd. 

The preparatory Buſineſs of Fermentation, hitherto de- 
ſcrib'd, has been carry'd on by Art, but Nature muſt now 
perform the reſt of the Work ; ſo that we are here only con- 
cerned to obſerve the Phenomena which ariſe in the Opera- 
tion. | 

When therefore any fermentable Body is prepar'd after the 
Manner above delivered, and with its due Proportion of a 
Ferment, committed to a large ſtrong Glaſs Veſſel, ſtanding 
in a warm Place ; 

I. The whole Body of the Liquor ſoon begins to ſwell, 
heave, rarefy and ſend up little Bubbles to the Top of the 
Veſſel, where they burſt with an audible Noiſe, and form 
into Froth : Now the Liquor which was before tranſparent, 
grows opaque, and a violent uninterrupted inteſtine Motion 
manifeſts itſelf therein. 

2, The Parts of the fermenting Fluid appear to be in- 
credibly elaſtick, and the Motion of them exceeding vio- 
lent. Indeed, by means of this Property of Fermentation, 
very terrifying and ſurprizing Actions may be performed, 
Thus, if an hundred Pints of Muſt were, on ſome warm 
Day in Autumn, to be confin'd cloſe in a Veſſel of Oak a- 
bove an Inch thick in the Sides, and made ever ſo tight and 
ſtrong with Iron Hoops, yet could not this prevent the work- 
ing of the Liquor, but in ſpite of ſo great a Reſiſtance, it 
would burſt the Veſſel, with a Report as loud as that of a 
Cannon.” =; —-. : | 

And therefore the Way to preſerve New ine in the State 
of Muſt is, to put it up in very ſtrong, but ſmall Casks, 
firmly cloſed on all Sides, by which means it will, be kept 
from fermenting; and then it goes by the Name of Stum : 
But if it ſhould happen to fall into Fermentation, the readi- 
eſt and only Way to ſtop it, is by the Fume of Sulphur, or 
ſomething of the like Nature, 

Were it not for the Knowledge of this Property of burn- 
ing Sulphur, the /Yine-Merchants and Vintners might fre- 
quently ſuſtain great Damages from the burſting of their 
Veſſels when the Liquor is upon the Fret, or, by ſome Alte- 
ration in the Air, or other Accident, begins to ferment a- 
gain: But the Smoke of a little common Brimſtone, or a 
lighted Match dipp'd in it, and held under a Cask of Wine 
that is juſt ready to burſt its Hoops, will calm its Fury, and 
make it ſubſide as ſuddenly as a Spoonful of Oil thrown into 
a large foaming Copper of boiling Sugar, takes down its 
arg and prevents the Miſchief it might otherwiſe occa- 
ion. 

3. A thick Skin or cruſty Scurf forms itſelf on the Sur- 
face, thro* which the elaſtic or fermenting Matter is continu- 
ally breaking. This Cruſt appears to be the principal Cauſe 
of Fermentation, for it keeps in, or prevents the ſpirituous 
Part of the Liquor from flying off; and if it be frequently 
broken, it puts a Check to the Fermentation, and will often 
intirely ſtop it, if wholly taken away. | 

4. This Skin or Cruſt, which we now call Flowers or 
Yeaſt, gradually conſumes and precipitates to the Bottom of 
the Liquor; in which Caſe *tis call'd by the Name of Feces 
or Mother ; and after this, the Fluid above it immediately 
becomes tranſparent again, ceaſes to hiſs and bubble, has a 
very penetrating pungent, ſpirituous, or vinous Tafte and 
Scent, witha Mixture of Acidity and Sweetneſs : And now 
the Liquor having undergone the Operation of Fermentati- 
on, is become Wine. | 

The Vapour ariſing from the Liquor, during its Fermen- 
tation, ought not to be approached too near, or breathed in 
too great a Quantity, becauſe it is highly poiſonous ; and if 
it prove not mortal, may at leaſt, render the Perſon apo- 
plectic or paralytic. We have Accounts in the French and 


German 
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German Tranſactions, of People who were immediately 
ſtruck dead by receiving at the Noſe the Fumes that iſſued 
from large Veſſels of Wine in the State of Fermentation. 

And now, if the Liquor thus fermented be ſtopp'd down 
cloſe, it will begin to work or feed upon, and digeſt its own 
Lees or Mother, and at length conſume them : In which 
Caſe we commenly ſay, the Vine begins to ripen ; and af- 
terwards, this Mother ſhoots to the Sides of the containing 
Veſſel, and there appears in the Form of an eſſential Salt, 
which is then call'd Tartar, 

The Space of Time requir'd for finiſhing the Fermenta- 
tion, differs with the ſubject Matter, the Seaſon of the Year, 
the Nature of the Place, and other Circumſtances ; but tis 
known to be perfectly perform'd by the ſeveral Phenomena 


juſt now mentioned, 
As ſoon as ever the Flowers fall to the Bottom, the Veſ- 


ſel ſhould be bung'd down, otherwiſe the volatile Part, 
would fly off, and the fermented Liquor become vapid and 
flat. 

In this State it ought to ſtand for ſome Weeks in a cool 
Place, by which Means it will grow ſtronger and more li- 

uid ; for during this Time it imbibes and conſumes its own 
Haw, which abound in ſubtil, ſpirituous Parts, and grows 
ſoft, and loſes of its Acidity by trowing off its Tartar. 

And the longer it is thus ſuffered to ſtand, the more 
Strength it gains, or the more Spirit it will yield in Diſtilla- 
tion, 

Thus, for Inſtance ; Malt Liquors newly brew'd, afford 
but a ſmall Quantity of inflammable Spirit ; but if ſuffered 
to remain for ſome Weeks in the Veſſel, till they become 
fine and clean, they will yield a much greater Pro- 
portion: Tho? to avoid ſo great an Apparatus of Veſſels as 
would then be required, Malt Liquors, brew'd in or- 
der to make Spirits, are ſeldom kept, but immediately after 
Fermentation committed to the Still, And hence we are 
furniſh'd with a Reaſon, why all ſtale, vinous Liquors are 
ſtronger, and inebriate ſooner, than ſuch as are new. 


The Phyſical Effects. 


The Phyſical Properties of a vinous Liquor, prepar'd in 
the manner above deſcribed, are thoſe which follow : 

1. It will have an inebriating Quality, when received in- 
to the Body: And nothing is properly poſſeſs d of this Qua- 
lity but whathas been firſt fermented. 

For if a Perſon ſhould eat ever ſuch a Quantity of Grapes, 
or drink ever ſo freely of Muſt, he might, indeed, bring a 
Looſeneſs upon himſelf by that means, but he would not be 
fuddled. So likewiſe to take down large Draughts of ſweet 
Wort, or the T incture of Malt, might throw one into a 
violent Vomiting and Flux, but never produce the Symp- 
toms of Drunkenneſs. | 

And whatever ſome pretend, as to Mandrake, Hemloct, 
Poppies, Opium, and the like, the Effects they have upon 
the human Body, are rather ſtupifying than inebriating : But 
Drunkenneſs is different from Stupification. 

An Over-doſe of vinous Liquors makes a Man brisk, 
lively, and joyful, or diſpoſes him to ſing, dance, and be 
merry; at length, however, his Legs will not ſupport him: 
And, if the Fit be violent, he grows furious, raving, or 
paralytick, and fo he dies. 
But Opium has not theſe Effects; it brings on a profound 
Sleep; and he who has taken too much of it, dies lethar- 
ick. | 
* 2. Wine has the Faculty of heating the Body. Nothing 
appears to cool the Body more than Currants, yet the ine 
prepared from them is very heating. The like is to be un- 
derſtood of Cherries, and all fermentable Bodies, tho* ever ſo 
cold ; for theſe will afford a vinous Liquor. 

3. It is inflammable, and will mix with Water. 

4. It contains Tartar, and affords it after the Fermenta- 
tion is over. This Tartar is the effential Salt of the Vege- 
table made uſe of, and differs from the Lees or Mother, be- 
ing reſolvable by Diſtillation into a Water, a Spirit, two 

Kinds of Oil, and alkaline Salt and Earth. All fermented 
Vegetables afford it. Muſt yields a feculent Salt, and no 
Tartar ; but if once it works, ſo as to become pure Vine, it 
will, in the Space of half a Year, throw off a clean Tar- 
tar; which therefore appears to be the Effect of a perfect 
Fermentation, and accordingly is never obtain'd without it. 

5. It retains neither the Colour, Taſte, nor Smell of the 
Specifick Vegetable, from which it is made. Thus we have 
ſeen, that Roſemary affords a quite different Water, after 
it has been fermented, from what it did before. Thus fer- 

mented Hydromel, Malt Liquors, Treacle, Sugar, &c. yield 
Spirits by Diſtillation, that cannot be diſtinguiſhed from one 
another, 


The Grapes of ſome Countries are as ſweet as Honey, 
and ſo is their Muſt before Fermentation; yet the M ine pre- 
pared from either, may have little or no Sweetneſs, and 
ſometimes even gain a Degree of Acidity, It is not ealy to 
believe, that Rheniſb Wine ſhould proceed from fo ſweet a 
wy it does, N 

6. It acquires a ſomewhat acid and ſpirituous Taſte and 
Smell. The Taſte of Honey or Malt, &c. is ſweet, and 
their Scent ſcarce perceivable before you commit them to 
Fermentation; but after having undergone that Operation, 


they are leſs ſweet, but ſharper upon the Tongue, and affect 


the Noſe with a brisk, ſpirituous of vinous Odour, 

7. It contains the volatile Salt and Oil of the Vegetable, 
attenuated, and reduced into one Spirit ; as may appear by. 
the Chymical Analyſis of a fermented Subject. | 

8. It renders the Oil of the vegetable more volatile than 
the Water: When an unfermented Vegetable is diſtilled, 
the firſt thing that comes over is Water, and the next the 
Eſſential Oil; but the contrary is obſerved after Fermenta- 
tion : For by that Operation, the Oil is render'd more vola- 
tile than the Water, and therefore riſes firſt in Diſtillation, 
having been broke and ground fo fine by the preceding Ope- 
ration, as now to come over the Helm, not in its own Form, 
as before, but as the fineſt and moſt volatile Part of the fer- 
mented Liquor, capable of uniting with Water. 

The Things that promote Fermentation, are; 

I. Ret; by means of which the Cruſt on the Surface 
may remain unbroken : For *tis this Cruſt that prevents the 
ſpirituous Part from flying off, | 

2. A free Admiſſion o the external Air, ſo that it may come 
at the internal Parts of the fermenting Fluid: For, accord- 
ing to Mr. Boyle, if a fermenting Liquor be put into his 
exhauſted Receiver, the Operation immediately ceaſes. 

3. A moderate Degree of Warmth ; for too great Heat, 
and too great Cold, are the Bane of Fermentation. 

4. A proper Seaſon of the Year ; that is, when the Vege- 
tables of the ſame Species with that made uſe of are in their 
Bloom, for it is then their Juices are moſt in Motion : Ac- 
cordingly we find, when Vines are in the Bloſſom, the Hines 
of former Growths will again ſpontaneouſly run into Fer- 
mentation, When theſe ſeveral Conditions meet, Fermen- 
tation is perform'd to the beſt Advantage, 

The Things which check or hinder Fermentation are; 

I, Too large a Proportion of acid Salts ; ſuch as Spirit or 
Oil of Vitriol, Oil of Sulphur per Campanum, Spirit of Salt, 
&c. Thus, when any Liquor ferments too violently, a few 
Drops of Oil put into it, or the burning a little Sulphur un- 
der Fa near the Veſſel, will immediately check and reftraia 
its Fury. 

2. An Over-proportion of fixed Alkalies ; ſuch are Salt of 
Tartar, Pot- Aſhes, or ſaponaceous Bodies. 

- 3. Terreſtrial Alkalies ; as Chalk, Marl, Crabs-Eyes, 

c. 0 

4. A cloſe topping up of the Veſſel. 

5. A great 3 of Cold. 

6. A violent Degree of Heat or conſtant Motion, ſo as 
to thicken the fermenting Liquor, and render its Parts hard 
to be ſeparated. | 

7. A total Extraction of the Air. . 

8. A violent Compreſſion of the Air in the Veſſel; 
which Mr. Boyle has ſhewn, will ſtop Fermentation, as well 
as taking out the Air by means of his pneumatick Engine. 


Some ſhort general Directions as to the making of Wines, 
Wine is made of Grapes, by ſtamping them in a Vat, or 


cruſhing and expreſſing the Juice out of them in a Preſs, and 
then fermenting, Cc. 


In the Southern Parts of France, their Method is for Red 


Wines, to tread the Grapes, or ſqueeze them between their 
Hands, and to let the whole ſtand, Juice and Huſks, till 
the Tincture be in Colour as they would have it, and then 
they preſs it: But for White Wines, they preſs the Grapes 
immediately. 

When they have been preſſed, they tun the Muſt, and ſtop 
up the Veſſel, leaving the Caſk empty about the Depth of 
half a Foot, or better, to give Room for its working. 

At the End of ten Days they fill this Space with ſome 
other proper Wine, that will not provoke it to work again, 
repeating this every ten Days for ſome Time; new ine 
ſpending itſelf a little before it be perfect. 

About Paris, and in the Northern Parts of France, they 
Jet the Marc and Muſt ftand two Days and Nights for //hite 
Wines, and at leaſt a Week for Claret Wines, before they 
tun it; and while it continues working, they keep it 3s 
warm as poſlible, | 


Some, 
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about the Cellar mix it with the Lees; and after it has 
been ſettled a few Days, rack it off with great Improvement. 

To fine it down, they put in Shavings of green Beach in- 
to the Caſk ; but they firſt take off all the Rind, and boil 
them an Hour in Water, to extract their Rankneſs, and af- 
terwards dry them in the Sun or an Oven. A Peck of 
theſe will ſerve for an Hogſhead of Wine: They put it in 
a gentle Working, and purify it in twenty-four Hours ; 
a alſo give it an agreeable Flavour, | 

me ſweeten their ines with Raiſins of the Sun, trod 
in the Vat with the Grapes, they having been firſt plump'd 
by boiling : Others by boiling half the Muſt, ſcumming it, 
and tynning it up hot with the other. 

Wine is diſtinguiſhed from the ſeveral Degrees and Steps 
of its Preparation into | 
1. Mere-guite, Mother-drop ; which is the Virgin Wine, 
or that which runs of itſelf out of the Tap of the Vat be- 
fore the Grapes are trodden. 

2. The Mu, Surmouft or Stum, which is the Vine or 
N in the Vat aſter the Grapes have been trodden in 

e Vat. 

3. The preſs'd Wine, or Vin de preſſurage, which is that 
. with a Preſs out of the Grapes half bruiſed by 
treading. 

4. 22 or Draught Wine. This is made of the Husks 
left of the Grapes, which are call'd Rape or Marc: By 
throwing Water upon which, and preſſing afreſh, they make 
a Liquor for Servants, 

Wines are alſo diſtinguiſhed into 

Vin Doux or Sweet Wine, which is that which has not yet 
work'd nor boil'd. 

Bouru ; that which has been prevented working, by caſt- 
ing in cold Water, , 

Vin of the Cuve, or word Wine, i. e. that which has been 
let to work in the Vat to give it a Colour. 

Vin Cuit, i. e. boiPd Wine, that which has had a Boiling 
before it work'd, and which by that means ſtill retains its 
native Sweetneſs. | 

Vin Paſſe, i. e. ftrained Vine; that which is made by 
Reeping dry Grapes in Water, and letting it ferment of 
tſelt. 

The Goodneſs of Vine conſiſts in its being neat, dry, 
clear, fine, brisk, without any Taſte of the Soil, of a clean, 
ſteddy Colour; in its having a Strength, without being 
heady ; a Body, without being ſour ; and its keeping, with- 
out growing hard, 

After Wines have been made, they require to be manag- 
ed according to their different State and Circumſtances. 
We ſhall therefore conſider them under theſe four general 
Heads following: 

1. The natural Purification or Clarification of Vines, 
whereby of themſelves they paſs from the State of Crudity 
and Turbulency, to that of Maturity by degrees, growing 
clear, fine, and potable. | 

2. The unſeaſonable Workings, Frettings, and other 
Sickneſſes, to which from either internal or external Acci- 
dents, they are afterwards ſubject. 

3. Their State of Declination or Decay, wherein they 
degenerate from their Goodneſs, and Pleaſantneſs, becom- 
ing pall'd, or turning into Vinegar, 

4. The ſeveral Artifices uſed to them, in each of theſe 
States and Conditions. As to the firſt, viz. The natural 
Clarification of new Wines, two Things occur, which de- 


ſerve Conſideration, the Manner how, and the Cauſe by 


which the ſame is effected. 

As for the Manner, it is to be obſerved that Vine, while 
yet in the Muſt, is uſually put into open Veſſels; the 
Abundance and Force of the Spirits, i. e. the more ſubtil 
and active Parts therein contained, being then ſo great, as 
not to endure being impriſoned in cloſe ones, at which 
Time it appears troubled, thick and feculent : All Parts or 
Elements of it being violently moved and agitated, fo that 
the whole Maſs of the Liquor ſeems to boil like Water in 
a Cauldron over the Fire. 

This Tumult being in ſome degree compos'd, and the 
Gas ſylveftre (as Van Helmont calls ir) or wilder Spirit ſuffici- 
ently evaporated, they, then pour the Muſt into cloſe Veſ- 
ſels, there to be farther defecated by Continuance of the 
fame Motion of Fermentation, reſerving the Froth or 
Flower of it; and putting the ſame into ſmall Casks hoop- 
ed with Iron, leſt otherwiſe the Force of it might break 
them, 

This Flower thus ſeparated, is what they call Stum, either 
by Tranſpoſition of the Letters in the Word Aut, or from 
the Word Stum, which in High-Dutch ſignifies Mute, be- 


Some, upon ſtopping it up for good and all, roll the Caſk cauſe this Liquor (as one may ſay) is hindred from that 


22 by which it ſhould ſpeak its Goodneſs and Whol- 
ſomeneſs. | | 1122 

This being done, they leave the reſt of the Vine to finiſh 
its Fermentation; during which, it is probable, that the ſpi- 
rituous Parts impel and diffuſe the groſſer and feculent Parts 
up and down in a confus'd, and tumultuous manner, until 
all being diſpos'd in their proper Regions, the Liquor be- 
comes more pure in Subſtance; more tranſparent to the 
Eye, more piquant and guſtful to the Palate, more agree- 
able to the Stomach, and more nutritive to the Body. 

The Impurities being thus ſeparated from the Liquor, 
are, upon Chymical Examinations, found to conſiſt of Salt, 
Sulphur (each of which is impregnated with ſome Spirits) and 
much Earth, Which being now diſſociated from the pur- 
eſt Spirits, either mutually cohere, coagulate, and affix them- 
ſelves to the Sides of the Veſſels, in form of a ſtony Cruſt, 
which is call'd Tartar and Argol, or ſink to the Bottom in a 
muddy Subſtance, like the Grounds of Ale or Bger, which 
is call'd the Lees of Wine: And this is the Proceſs of Na- 
ture in the Clarification of all Wines, by an orderly Fer- 
mentation, | 

As for the principal Agent or efficient Cauſe of this Opera- 
tion, it ſeems to be no other but the Spirit of the Vine it- 
ſelf: Which, according to the Mobility of its Nature, 
ſeeking after Liberty, reſtleſly moving every way in the 
Maſs of the Liquor, thereby diſſolves that common Tye of 
Mixture, whereby all the heterogeneous Parts thereof were 
combined and blended together; and having gotten itſelf 
free, at length abandons them to the Tendency of their 


Gravity, and other Propertiess Which they ſoon obeying, 


each Kind conſorts with their like, and betaking themſelves 
to their ſeveral Places or Regions, leave the Liquor to the 
Poſſeſſion and Government of its nobleſt Principle the Spirit. 
For this Spirit, as it is the Life of the Mine, ſo doubtleſs it is 
alſo the Cauſe of its Purity and Vigour, in which the Per- 
fection of that Life ſeems to conſil ; 

From the natural Fermentation of ines, we paſs to the 
accidental; from their State of Soundneſs, to that of their 
Sickneſs, which is the ſecond general Head, ; ; 

We have the Teſtimony of Experience, that frequently 
even thoſe Hines that are good and generous are invaded by 
unnatural and ſickly Commotions, or (as the Wine-coopers 
call them) Workings ; during which they are turbulent in 
Motion, thick of Conſiſtence, unſavoury in Taſte, unwhol- 
ſome in Uſe; and after which they undergo ſundry Alte- 
rations for the worſe. 

The Cauſes of this may be either Internal or External. 

Among the Internal, the chief Place may be aflign'd to 
the exceſſive Quantity of Tartar, or of Lees, which contain 
much Salt and Sulphur, and continually ſend forth into the 
Liquor abundance of quick and active Particles, that like 
Stum, or other adventitious Ferment, put it into a freſh Tu- 
mult or Confuſion, which if not in Time allay'd, the Vin 
either grows rank or pricking, or elſe turns ſour, by reaſon 
that the Sulphur being too much exalted above the reſt of 
the Elements or Ingredients, predominates over the pure 
Spirits, and infects the whole Maſs of Liquor with Sharpneſs 
or Acidity: Or elſe it comes to paſs, that the Spirits being 
ſpent and flown away in the Commotion, and the Salt diſ- 
ſolved and ſet afloat, obtains the Maſtery over the other 
ſimilar Parts, and introduceth Rankneſs or Ropineſs. 

Nay, if thoſe Commotions chance to be ſuppreſs'd, be- 
fore the Vine is thereby much depraved ; yet do they al- 
ways leave ſuch ill Impreſſions, as, more or leſs, alienate 
Wine from the Goodneſs of its former State, in Colour, 
Conſiſtence and Taſte. 

For hereby all Vines acquire a deeper Tincture, i. e. a 
thicker Body or Conſiſtence; Sacks and I bite Mines chang- 
ing from a clear White to a cloudy Vellow; and Claret lo- 
ſing its bright Red for a duskiſh Orange Colour, and ſome- 
times for a Tawny. In like manner they degenerate alſo 
in Taſte, and affect the Palate with Foulneſs, Roughneſs 
and Rancidity very unpleaſant. - | 

Among the External are commonly reckon'd the too fre- 
__ or violent Motion of Wines, after their Settlement in 
their Veſſels; immoderate Heat, Thunder, or the Report of 
Cannon, and the Admixture of any exotick Body, which will 
not ſymbolize, or agree and incorporate with them, eſpe- 
cially the F leſh of Vipers, which has been frequently ob- 
ſerv'd to induce a 2 great Acidity upon even the ſweeteſt 
and fulleſt bodied Malaga and Canary Wines. 

Yet all theſe foreign Accidents may be accounted rather 
Occaſions than Cauſes of the ill Events hat follow upon them; 
becauſe theſe Events ſeem to ariſe immediately and princi- 


pally from the Commotion and Diffuſion of the ſulphureous 
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and ſaline Impurities formerly ſeparated from the Liquor, 
and th in Tos SubjeQion by the genuine and benign 
Spirits. : 

| This brings us, in the next place, to the third previous 
Thing conliderable, viz. the palling or flatting of Wines, and 
their declining towards Finegar, before they have attained to 
their State of Maturity and Perfection. . 

Of this the greateſt and neareſt Cauſe ſeems to be their 
Tejuneneſs and Poverty of Spirits, either Native or Adven- 
titious. 

Native, when the Grapes themſelves are of a poor and 
hungry Kind, or gathered unripe, or nipt by early Froſts, 
or half ſtarv'd in their Growth, by a dry and unkindly Sea- 
ſon, or too full of watery Parts. 

Adventitious, when the Liquor, rich perhaps, and gene- 
rous enough at frſt, comes afterwards to be impoveriſhed by 
Loſs of Spirits, either by Oppreſſion, or by Exhau/tton. 

The Spirits of Mine may be oppreſſed, when the Quan- 
tity of Impurities or 1 * with which they are combined, 
is ſo great, and their Crudity, Viſcoſity and Tenacity ſo 
ſtubborn, that they can neither overcome them, nor deliver 
them from their Adheſion ; but are forced to yield to the 
Obſtinacy of the Matter on which they ſhould operate, and 
ſo to remain unactive and clogg d: As may be exemplified 
in the coarſe Wines of Moravia, which, by reaſon of their 
great Auſterity and Roughneſs, ſeldom attain to a due Ex- 
altation of their Spirits, but till remain turbulent, thick, 
and in a State of Crudity, and therefore eaſily pall ; in which 
reſpect they are condemned by ſome German Phyſicians, as 
bad, for generating the Scurvy, and adminiſtring Matter for 
the Stone and Gout, they yielding more of Tartar than 
other Wines. . ; 

The Spirits of M ine may be exhaufted or conſumed, either 
ſuddenly or gradually. Suddenly, by Lightning, which ſpoils 
IVine, (as may be conceived) at leaſt, not by Congelation or 
Fixation of its Spirits, for then ſuch / ines might be capable 
of being reſtor'd by ſuch Means as are apt to reinforce and 
volatilize the Spirits again, _— to what hath bcen found 
by Experience, but perhaps by Di/ſgregation, and putting 
them to Flight, ſo as to leave the Liquor dead, pall'd, and 
never to be reviv'd by any Supply. 

Gradualy, two Ways, viz. by unnatural Fermentation; 
of the ill Effects of which, pee. he been already faid : 
Or by Heat from without; of which, we have an Inſtance 
in the making of Vinegar ;z which commonly is done by 
ſetting the Veſſels of Niue againſt the hot Sun; which, beat- 
ing upon the Maſs of Liquor, and rarefying the finer Parts 
thereof, gives Wings to the fugitive Spirits to fly away to- 

ther with the purer and more volatile Sulphur, leaving the 

emainder to the Dominion of the Salt, which ſoon de- 
baſeth and inſecteth it with Sourneſs. 

This being the common Manner of turning Wine into 
Vinegar, in all Ages and all Countries, it may be doubted 
whether Spirit of Nine may be drawn out of Vinegar, not- 
withſtanding it hath been delivered as practicable by Sen- 
nertus himſelf. 

The Times of the Year when Wines are obſerv'd to be moſt 
prone to Ferment and Fret, and then to grow ually, (as 
it is call'd) that is, Turbulent and Foul, are ſummer 
and Mhballmtide, when our Vintners are wont to rack them 
from their groſs Lees, eſpeciall Rheniſh, which commonly 

ws fick in June, if not rack'd; and they chufe to do it 

in the Wane of the Moon, and fair Weather, the Wind 
being Northerly. 
Having thus ſuccinctly recounted the moſt remarkable 
Diftempers of Wines, gueſs'd at their reſpective Cauſes, and 
touch'd upon the Times, it is proper to proceed to their 
uſual Remedies ; fuch, at leaft, as may be collected from 
Wine-Coopers and Vintners, which is the fourth and laft Part 
propoſed to be treated of. 

To begin therefore with fome of the Artifices uſed to 
Wines when yet in Au; it is obſervable, that tho to rai- 
ſing 2 Fermentation in them at that Time, there is not fo 
much need of any additional Ferment, as there is in the 
Wort of A, Beer, Hydromel, Metheglin, and other Sorts of 
Drinks, familizr to us in England, _ the es of the 
Grape is repleniſhed with gencrous Spirits, ſufficient © 
themſclves to begin that Work ; yet it is _ in der 
Countries to put quick Lime either upon the Grapes, when 
they are Enz, er into the 44%; to the end, that by 
the Force and Quicknefs of its ſaline and firy Particles, the 
2 may be both accelerated and aſſiſted in working. 

or the fame Reaſon, perhaps, it is, that the Spaniards 
mix with their Wines, while they are yet flowing from the 
Prefs, 2 certain thing they call Gizfs, which probably is a 
kind of Gypſum or Phlaifter, w the Wines are made 
more duable, of paler Colour, and pleafanter Taſte; 


Others put into the Cask Shavings of Fur, Out, of Beech, 
for the ſame Purpoſe; and others Naar . 

Again, tho' the firſt Fermentation ſucceeds 
well, ſo that the whole Maſs of Liquor is thereby deliver'd 
from the groſs Lee; yet ſometimes it happens, either thro? 
Scarcity of Spirits at firſt, or thro* immoderate Cold, that 
5 Part of thoſe Impurities remain confuſed and floating 
therein. 

Now, in this Caſe, Mine- put into the Vine cer- 
tain Things to haſten and help its Clarification ; ſuch as, 
being of groſs and viſcous Parts, may adhere to the floatin 
Lee, and finking, carry it with them to the Bottom ; 4 
which Sort are, Ifinglaſs and the Whites of Eggs: Or ſuch, 
as meeting with the groſſer and earthy Particles of the Lee, 
both diſſociate and fink them by their Gravity; of which 
Kind are the Powders of Alabaſter, Calin'd Flints, White 
Marble, Roch Allem, &c. 

"The Clarification of Hippocras is uſually expedited by 
putting into it new Milk ; which, after a ſhort Space of 
Time, ſeparates and finks of itſelf, carrying with it the 
Powders of the Species, and groffer Parts of the Vine, after 
the manner of Things that — Liquors by way of Adheſion. 

The Grecians at this Day, have a peculiar way of ſpur- 
ring Nature, in Fining and Ripening their ſtrongeſt and moſt 
generous ines; and this js done by adding to them, when 
Jour begin to work, a proportionate Quantity of Sulphur 
and Allom; not (as it is very probable) to prevent their 
fuming up to the Head, and inebriating according to the 
Conjecture of that great Man the Lord Sr. Albans; for 
notwithſtanding this Mixture, they cauſe Drukenneſs as 
ſoon, if not ſooner, than other ines; nor are Men in- 
toxicated by the Vapours of ine flying up immediately 
from the Stomach into the Brain, but only to excite and 
promote Fermentation, and haſten their Clarification that 
enſues thereupon ; the Sulphur perhaps helping to at- 
tenuate and divide thoſe groſs and viſcid Parts, wherewith 
Greek Wine abounds; and the Allom conducing to the 
ſpeedier Precipitation of them afterwards. And a learned 
Traveller relates, that ſome Merchants put into every Pipe 
of their Greet Fine, a Gill, or thereabouts, of the Chy- 
mical Oil of Sulphur, in order to preſerve it the longer clear 
and ſound, | ö a 
Which tho! it is very probable, becauſe the Sulphur is 
known to reſiſt Putrefaction in Liquors, yet one would de- 
cline the Uſe of Mines fo preſerv'd, unleſs in Time of Pe- 
ſtilential Infection. 

But of all Ways of the haſtening the Clarification and 
Ripening ine, none ſeems to be more eaſy, or leſs noxi- 
ous, than that borrowed from one of the Ancients by the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, which is by putting the 7/ine into 
Veſſels well ſtopped, and letting it down into the Sea. 

But how ſhall we reconcile this Experiment to that com- 
mon Practice of both the Ancients and Moderns, of keep- 
ing Wine in the Muff a whole Year about, only by ſinkin 
the Caſk for thirty or forty Days in a Well or dee River ? 

That this Practice was very ancient, is manifeſt from 
that Diſcourſe of Plutarch, Queſt, Natur. 27. about the 
Efficacy of Cold upon Muft; whereof he gives this Reaſon, 
That Cold, not ſuffering the 4? to ferment, by ſuppreſſ- 
ing the Activity of the Spirits therein contained, conſerveth 
the Sweetneſs thereof a long Time, Which is not impro- 
bable, becauſe Experience teaches, that ſuch who make 
their Vintage in a rainy Seaſon, cannot get their Muſt to 
ferment well in a Vault, unleſs they cauſe great Fires to be 
made near the Caſks ; the Rain mixed with the 14/2, to- 
per with the ambient Cold, hindering the Motion gf 

ermentation, which ariſes chiefly from Heat. 

That the fame is frequent at this Day alſo, may be col- 
lected from what Mr. Boyle has obſerv'd in his Hiteory of 
Cold, on the Relation of a Frenchman, viz. that the way to 
keep M ine long in the Muſt, (in which the Sweetneſs makes 
many to deſire it) is to tun it up immediately from the 
Prefs; and, before it begins to work, to let down the Veſ- 
ſels, cloſely and firmly ſtopped, into a Well or deep River, 
there to remain for fix or eight Weeks; during which Time 
the Liquor will be ſo confirm'd in its State of Crudity, as to 
retain the ſame, together with its Sweetneſs, for many 
Months after, without any ſenſible Fermentation. 

But it may be objected, How can theſe two ſo different 
Effects, the Clarification of new Wine, and the Conſervation 
of Wine in the Muft, be deriv'd from one and the ſame 

auſe, the Cold of the Water? 

But this may be conceived without much Difficulty ; for 
it ſeems not unreaſonable, that the ſame Cold which hin- 
ders Muft from fermenting, ſhould yet accelerate and pro- 
mote the Clarification of Wine after Fermentation : In the 
Firft, by giving a Check to the Spirit, betore it begins to 
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move and act upon the crude Maſs of Liquor, fo that it cannot 
in a long Time after recover Strength enough to work: In 
the Larter, by keeping'in the pure and genuine Spirit, other- 
wiſe apt to exhale.; and rendering the flying Lee more prone 
to ſublide, and ſo making the Vine much ſooner clear, fine, 
and potable; Thus much concerning the Helps of New 
Wine. LS. | | 

The general and principal Remedy for the preternatural of 
fickly Commotions incident to ines after their firſt Clari- 
fication, and tending to their Impoveriſhment or Decay, is 
Racking, i.e, drawing them from their Lees into freſh Veſ- 
ſels. / : 

Which yet being ſometimes inſufficient to preſerve them, 
Vintners find it neceſſary to pour into them a ws Quan- 
ty of new Milk, as well to blunt the Sharpneſs of the ſul- 
phureous Parts now ſet afloat and exalted, as to — wag 
them, and other Impurities, to the Bottom, by Adhetron, 

But taught by Experience, that by this means the genuine 
Spirits of the Wine alſo are much flatted and impaired ; (for 

Lee, tho” it makes the Liquor turbid, doth yet keep the 
Wine in Heart, and conduce to its Duration) therefore leſt 
ſuch Wines ſhould pall and die upon their Hands, as of Ne- 
eeffity they muſt, they draw them for Sale as faſt as they 
can vend them, | 

For the ſame Diſeaſe they have divers other Remedies, 
particularly accommodated to the Nature of the ine that 
needs them : To inſtance in a few ; : 

For Spaniſh Wines diſturbed by a flying Lee, they have this 
Receipt : Make a Parell (as they call it) of the Whites of 

'ggs, Bay-Salt, Milk, and Conduit Water; beat them 
well together in a convenient Veſlel, then pour them into 
the Pipe of Wine, (haying firſt drawn out a Gallon or two 
to make room) and blow off the Froth very clean: Here- 
by the Tumult will, in two or three Days, be recompos'd, 
the Liquor refin'd, and the Vine drink pleaſantly, but will 
not continue to do ſo long ; and therefore they adviſe to rack 
it from the Milky Bottom, after a Week's Settlement, leſt 
otherwiſe it ſhould drink foul, and change Colour, 

If Sacks or Canary Wines chance to boil over, draw off 
four or five Gallons ; then putting into the Vine two Gal- 
lons of Milk, from which the Cream hath been ſkimm'd, 
beat them till they be thoroughly mix'd together, and add 
a Penny-worth of Rach Allom, dry'd in a Fire-ſhovel, and 

wder'd, and as much of white Starch; after this take the 
Whites of eight or ten Eggs, a Handful of Bay-Salt, and 
having beaten them together in a Tray, put them alfo in- 
to the Mine, filling up the Pipe again, and letting the Fine 
ſtand two or three Days, in which Time the ine will re- 
cover to be fine and bright to the Eye, and quick to the 
Taſte ; but you muſt be ſure to draw it off that Bottom 
ſoon, and ſpend it as faſt as you can, 5 5 

For Claret, in like manner diſtemper'd with a ing Lee, 
they make uſe of this Artifice. | 

They take two Pounds of the Powder of Pebble-ſtones, 


baked in an Oven, the Whites of ten or twelve Eggs, a 


Handful of Bay-ſalt; and having beaten them well toge- 
ther, in two Gallons of the Wine, they mix them with that 
in the Caſk, and after two or three Days draw off the Hine 
he Bottom. 15 

be The ſame Parell ſerves alſo for II hite ines upon the Fret, 
by the Turbulency and Riſing of their Lee. 

To cure Rheniſb of its Fretting, (to which it is moſt 
prone a little after Midſummer, as was before obſery'd) they 
ſeldom uſe any other Art but giving it Vent, and covering 


the Oaken Bung with a Tile or Slate, from which they care- 


fully wipe off the Filth purg'd from the Fine by Exhala- 
tion; and after the Commotion is by this means compos d, 
and much of the fretting Matter caſt forth, they let it re- 
main quiet for a Fortnight, or there-abouts, and then rack 
it into a freſh Caſk, newly fum'd with a ſulphurated Match. 
As for the various Accidents that frequently enſue and 
vitiate Vine, (after thoſe before - mentioned Reboilings, not- 
withſtanding their Suppreſſion before they were incurable;) 
you may remember they have all been referr'd to ſuch as 


alter and deprave Mines, either in Colour or Conſiſtence, or 


Taſte or Smell. Now for each of theſe Maladies our Fint- 
ners are provided of a Cure. | 
To reſtore Spaniſb' and Auſtrian Wines grown 2 or 
browniſh, they add to them ſometimes Milt alone, and 
ſometimes Milk and Hinglaſ: well diſſolv'd therein; ſome- 
times Milk and white Starch; by which they force the ex- 
alted Sulphur to ſeparate from the ＋ nah and fink to the 
Bottom; ſo reducing the / ine to its former Clearneſs and 
Whiteneſs, 5 
The ſame Effect they produce with a Compoſition of 
Flexrr-de-Lys Roots and Salt Petre, of cach four or five 


Ounces, the Whites of eight or ten Eggs, and 4 Competent 
Quantity of common Salt, mix'd and beaten in the Wine. 

_ To amend Claret decay'd in Colour, firſt they tack it 
upon a freſh Lee, either of Alicant or red Bourdeaux Wine 
then they take three Pounds of Turnſole, and ſteep it 
Night in two or three Gallons of the fame ine; and hav= 
ing ſtrained the Infuſion through a Bag, th ur the 
ILincture into the Hogſhead, (ſometimes they fuffer it firſt 
to fine itſelf in a Rundlet) and then cover the Bung-hole 
with a Tile, and ſo let it ſtand for two or three Days, in which 
Time the Wine 742275 well coloured and bright. 

Some fuſe only the Tincture of Turnſol, © 

Others take half a Buſhel of full ripe Elder-Berries, pick 
them from their Stalks, bruiſe them, and put the ftrained 
Juice into a Hogſhead of diſcoloured Claret, and ſo make it 
drink brisk, and appear bright, et | 

Others, if the Claret be othetwife ſound, und the Lee 
hood, over-draw three or four Gallons z then repleniſh the 

eſſel with as much good Red Nine, and roll it upon its 
Bed, leaving it reverſed all Night; and then next Morning 
they turn it again, ſo as the Bung-hole may be uppermoſt, 
which ſtopt, they leave the Vine to fine, | 

But in all theſe Cafes they obſerve to ſet ſuch newly re- 
covered Mines abroach the very next Day after they are 
fined, and to draw them for Sale ſpeedily. | 

To correct Wines faulty in Con/iftence, i. e. ſuch as are 
lumpiſn, foul, or ropy. 

hey Raney make uſe of the Powders of Burnt Allom, 
Lime, Chalk, Plaſter, Spaniſh white, calcin'd Marble, Bay- 
Salt, and other the like Bodies, which cauſe a Precipitation 
of the groſs and viſcid Parts of the Vine then afloat : as fot 
Example ; ns 

For Attenuation of Spaniſh Wines that ate foul and lump- 
iſh, having firſt rack'd them into a newly ſcented Cask, 
they make a Parell of Burnt Allom, Bay Salt, and Conduit 
Water; then they add to theſe a Quart of Bean Flnver or 
Poroder of Rice ; (and if the Vine be always brown and 
dusky, Milt, otherwiſe not) and beating all theſe well tage- 
ther with the Vine, blow off the Froth, and cover the Bung 
with a clean Tile or Stone. Laſtly they again rack the 
Wine after a few Days, and put it into a Cask well ſcented. 

The Manner of ſcenting Casks is as follows : | 
They take four Ounces of Brim/tone, one Ounce of Burnt 
Alam, two Ounces of Aqua Vitæ; theſe they put together 
in an earthen Pan or Pipkin, and hold them over a Chafing- 
diſh of glowing Coals, till the Brimſtone is melted and runs, 
then they dip therein alittle Piece of new Canvas, and in- 
ſtantly ſprinkle thereon the Powders of Nutmegs, Cliues, Ca- 
riander and Aniſe Seeds, This Canvas they fire, and let it 
burn out in the Bung-hole, ſo as the Fume may be received 
1 and this is ſaid to be the Scent for all 

ines, 

To prevent the Foulneſs and Ropineſs of Mines, the Old 
Romans uſed to mix Sea- water with their Mut. 

To cure the Repineſs of Claret, the Vintners, as well 
French as Engliſh, have many Remedies ; of which theſe 
that follow are the moſt uſual. | 

Firſi, they give the Fine a Parell, then draw it from the 
Lee, after the Clarification by that Parel! ; this done, they 
infuſe two Pounds of Turnſole in Sack all Night, and 
the next Day putting the ſtrained Infuſion into a Hogſhead 


of Ine with a _—_ Funnel, leave it to fine, and after 
draw it for excellent Vine. | 


* 


Another is this: They make a Lee of the Aſhes of Vine- 
branches, or of Oaken-leaves, and pour it into the Wine 
hot, and after ftirring, leave it to ſettle. The Quantity of a 
Quart of Lee to a Pipe of Wine. =. 

A third is only Spirit of Ne; which, put into a muddy 
Claret, ſerves to the Refining it effectually and ſpeedily ; the 
Proportion being a Pint of Spirit to a Hogſhead ; but this is 
not to be uſed in ſharp and eager Hines. ' 

When White-wines grow foul and tawny, they only rack 
them on a freſh Lee, and give them Time to fine. 

For the mending of Hines that offend in Tafte, Vintners 
have few other CorreCtives, but what conduce to Clir;fari- 
en; nor do they indeed muc need Variety in the Cafe, fee- 
ing all Unſavourineſs of /F'ines whatever proceeds from their 
Impurities fet afloat, and the Dominion of others, their ſul- 

hureous or ſaline Parts over the finer and ſweeter, wich 
Caufes are remov'd chiefly by Prectpetatiax. 

For all Clarification of Liquors may be referr's to one of 
theſe three Cauſes ; 


1. Separation of the groſſer Parts of the Liquor from the 


ner. 
2. The equal Difridutiex of the Spirits of the Liquor, 
which always renders Bodies clear and untoubled. 


3. T 
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The refining of the Spirit itſelf. 

* the I are Conſequents of the firſt, which is 
effected chiefly by Precipitation, the Inſtruments whereof 
are Weight and Viſcoſity of the Body mix'd with it, the one 
cauſing it to cleave to the groſs Parts of the Liquor flying up 
and down in it, the other finking them to the Bottom. 

But this being more than Vintners commonly underſtand, 
they reſt not in Clarification alone, having found out certain 

ificks, as it were, to palliate the ſeveral Vices of ines 
of all ſorts, which make them diſguſtful. Of theſe I ſhall 
recite two or three of the greateſt Uſe and Eſteem among 
them. 
To correct Rankneſs, Eagerneſs, and Pricking of Sacks, 
and other ſweet nes, they take twenty or thirty of the 
whiteſt Lime-ſtones, and ſlack them in a Gallon of the 
Nine; then they add ſome more Wine, and ſtir them toge- 
ther in a half Tub, with a Parelling- ſtaff; next they pour 
this Mixture into the Hogſhead, and having again uſed the 
Parelling Inſtrument, leave the Mine to ſettle and then 
rack it. | 

This Vine may probably be no ill Drink for * Bodies 
and Rheumatick Pains, but injurious to Good- Fellows of a 
hot and dry Conſtitution, and meagre Habits. 

Againſt the Pricking of French Il ines, they preſcribe this 
eaſy and cheap Compoſition: Take of the Powder of Hun- 
ders Tile one Pound, of Roch Allom half a Pound, mix 
them, and beat them well, with a convenient Quantity of 
Nine, then put them into the Hogſhead, as the former. 

When the Rheni/h Il ines prick, they firſt rack them off 
into a clean and ftrongly-ſcented Cask, or Vat; then they 
add to the J//ine eight or ten Gallons of clarified Honey, 
with a Gallon or two of Skim-milk ; and beating all toge- 
ther, leave them to ſettle, 

Sometimes it happens that Claret loſes much of its Brisk- 
neſs and Piquantneſs; and in ſuch Caſe they rack it upon a 

ood Lee of Red-wine, and put into it a Gallon of Sloes or 

lace, which after a little F ermentation and Reſt, makes 
the Il ine drink brisk and rough. . 

To meliorate the Taſte of hungry and too eager IMI hite- 
wines ; they draw off three or four Gallons of it, and infu- 
fing therein as many Pounds of Malaga Raiſins fton'd, and 
bruis'd in a Stone Mortar, till the / ine has ſufficiently im- 
bib'd their Sweetneſs and Tincture, (which it will do in a 
Day's Time) they run it through an Hippocras-bag, then 
put it into a freſh Cask well ſcented, together with the 
whole Remainder of the ine in the Hogſhead, and ſo leave 


it to fine. 
To help flinting Wines, the ral Remedy is racking 
them from their old and corrupt Beſides which, ſome 
ive them a fragrant Smell or Flavour, by hanging in them 
little Bags of Spices, ſuch as Ginger, Zadoary, Cloves, 
Cinamon, Orras Roots, Cubebs, Grains of Paradiſe, Spike- 
nard, and other Aromaticks. 
Others boil ſome of theſe Spices in a Pottle of good ſound 
Wine of the ſame Sort, and tun up the Decoction hot. 
Others correct the ill Savour of rank-leed French- Il ine 
with only a few Cinamon Canes hung in them. | 
Others again, for the ſame Purpoſe, uſe Elder Flowers 
and Tops of Lavender. | 
Having thus run over the Vintner : Diſpenſatory, and de- 
ſcribed many of their principal Receipts or Secrets, for the 
Cure of the acute Diſeaſes of Fine, we ſhall come to the 
fourth Head, which contains Medicaments proper for their 


they refreſh them with a cordial Syrup, made of moſt gene- 
rous Wine, Sugar and Spices. 
For Rheniſh and White-wines, a ſimple Decoction of Rai- 


* of the Sun, and a ſtrong-ſcented uſually ſerve the 
urn. R 
For Claret inclining to a Conſumption, they preſcribe a 


new and richer Lee, and the Shavings of Fir-wood ; that 
the Spirit being recruited by the additional Lee, may be 
kept from exhaling by the unctuous Spirit of the Turpen- 
tine. ; 

This Artifice is uſed in Parts in the moſt delicate and thin- 
bodied Wines of France, and is very probably the Cauſe of 
of that exceeding Dulneſs and Pain of the Head, which al- 
ways attends Debauches with ſuch Hines. 

or is it a modern Invention, but well known to, and 
frequently uſed by the Romans, in the Time of their greateſt 
Wealth and Luxury: For Pliny (Hist. Nat. lib, 14. cap. 2.) 
takes ſingular Notice of the Cuſtom of the Italian Vintners, 
in mixing with their Mines Turpentine of ſeveral Sorts, 

The Grecians long before had their Vina Picata and Reſi- 
nata, as is evident by the Commendation of ſuch ines by 
Plutarch, and the Preſcription of them to Women, in ſome 
Caſes, by Hippocrates ; and they were ſo much delighted 
with their Vinum Piſcites, that they conſecrated the Pitch- 
tree to Bacchus, But I ſhall next take ſome Notice of the 
more diſingenuous Practices of Vintners in the Tranſmuta- 
tion or Sophiſtication of ines, which they call Trickings or 
Compaſſings. 

hey transform poor Rachel and Coniac White-wines into 
Rheniſh ; Rheniſh into Sack ; the Lags of Sack and Main» 
feys into Muſcadels. 

They counterfeit Raſpie Hine with Fleur-de-Lys Roots; 
Verdea with Decoctions of Raiſins : They ſell decay'd Xeres, 
vulgarly Sherry, for Luſenna ine In all theſe Impoſtures 
deluding the Palate ſo neatly, that few are able to diſcern 


the Fraud; and keeping theſe Arcana fo cloſe, that few can 


come to the Knowledge of them. 

As for their Metamorphoſis of ¶ Bite into Claret, by daſh- 
ing it with Red, nothing is more commonly either done or 
known, 

For their Converſion of White into Rheniſb, they have ſe- 
* . Artifices to effect it, among which this is the moſt 
uſual. | 

They take a Hogſhead of Rochel, or Coniac, or Nantz 
White-wine, rack it into a freſh Cask ſtrongly ſcented ; then 
give the White Parell : Put into it eight or ten Gallons of 
clarify'd Honey, or forty Pounds of coarſe Sugar, and beat- 
ing it well, leave it to clarify. 

To give this Mixture the delicate Flavour, they ſometimes 
add a Decoction of Clary-Seeds, or of Galitricum ; of which 
Drugs there is an incredible Quantity uſed yearly at Dort, 
where the Stable of Rheniſh Wines was ; and this is that 
Drink with which the Engliſʒ Ladies were wont to be fo de- 
lighted, under the ſpecious Name of Rheniſb in the Muft. 

The Manner of making Adulterate Baftard is thus: 


Take four Gallons of J/hite-wine, three Gallons of old 


Canary, five Pounds of Baſtard Syrup, beat them well to- 
gether, put them into a clean Rundlet well ſcented, and 
give them Time to fine, 
Sack is made of Rheniſb, either by ſtrong Decoctions of 
Malaga Raiſins, or by a Syrup of Sack, Sugar, and Spices. 
Muſcadel is ſophiſticated with the Lags of Sack or Maim- 


fey, thus; 


Chronick Diftempers, viz. Ls/s of Spirits, and Decay of They diſſolve it in a convenient Quantity of Roſe-water, 


Strength. 

ing theſe, therefore, it is obſervable, that as 
when ies are in preternatural Commotions, from an Ex- 
ces ad Predomination of their ſulphureous Parts, the Grand 
Medicine is to rack them from their Lees; ſo on the con- 
trary, when they decline and tend towards palling, by rea- 
ſon of the Scarcity of their Spirits and Sulphur ; the moſt 
eſfectual Preſeryative is to rack them upon other Lees, rich- 
er and ſtronger than their own ; that being from thence 
ſupply d with new Spirits, they may acquire ſomewhat more 
of Vigour and Quickneſs. 

I Gy Preſervative, becauſe there is, in truth, no reſtoring 
of 2 after they are perſectly pall'd and dead; for nothing 
that is paſt Perſection, and run its natural Race once, 
can receive much Amendment. 

But beſides reinforcing of impoveriſh'd Wines, by new 
and more generous Lees, there are ſundry Conſections, by 
which alſo, as by Cordials, the languiſhing Spirits of many 
of them may be ſuftain'd, and to ſome Degree recruited ; of 
the following are Examples. 
hen Sacks begin to languiſh, (which doth not often hap- 
pen, eſpecially in this City, where it is drank in Plenty) 


of Must two Ounces, of Calamus Aromaticus powdered one 
Ounce, of Coriander beaten half an Ounce ; and while this 
Infuſion is yet warm, they put it into a Rundlet of old 
Sack, or Malmſey ; and this they call a Flavour for Muſcadel, 

There are many other Ways of adulterating Fines in this 
City, but becauſe they all tend to the above-mentioned Al- 
terations, and are not ſo general, I ſhall paſs them over, and 
mention the Obſervations of a certain curious Author on 
this * - 

The Myſtery of Wines conſiſts in the making and meli- 
—_— Natural H/;nes. 

Melioration is either of ſound or vicious Hines, Sound 
Wines are better'd, 

1. By Preſerving. 
2. By timely Fining. 
3. By mending Colour, Smell, or Taſte, 

1. To preſerve Wines, Care muſt be taken, that after the 
Prefling they may ferment well; for without good Fermen- 
tation they become gually, i. e. cloudy, thick, and dusky, 
and will never fine of themſelves, as other Mines do; and 
when they are fined by Art, they muſt be ſpeedily ſpent, — 
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elſe they will become guaily again, and then will not be re- 
coverable by any Art. | | 

The principal Impediments of the Fermentation of Wines 
after preſſing the Grapes, are either their Unripeneſs, when 
gather'd, or the Mixture of Rain-water with them, as in 
wet Vintages, or elſe thro* the Addition of Water to rich 
Grapes, The Spaniards uſe Gigſſe, to help the Fermentati- 
on of their Canary Wines, 

To preſerve Spaniſh Wines, and chiefly Canary, and there- 
of principally that which is Razie, which will not keep fo 
long, they make a Layer of Grapes and Gizſſe, whereby it 
acquires a better Durance and Taſte, and a whiter Colour, 
moſt yleaſing to the Engliþh. 

Raxie Wine, is ſo call'd, becauſe it comes from Rheniſh 
Vine- Cuttings, ſometimes renew'd, The Grapes of this 

ine are fleſhy, yielding but a little Juice. 

The French and Rheniſh Wines are chiefly and commonly 
preſery'd by the Match, thus uſed at Dort in Holland, 

They take twenty or thirty Pounds of Brimſtone, rack 
into it melted, as Cloves, Cinamon, Mace, Ginger, and 
Coriander-Seeds ; and ſome, to ſave Charges, uſe the Reli- 
ques of the Hippocras-bag ; and having mix'd theſe well 


with the Brimſtone, they draw thro' this Mixture, long, 


ſquare, narrow Pieces of Canvas; which Pieces thus drawn 
through the ſaid Mixture, they light, and put into the Veſ- 
ſel at the Bung-hole, and preſently ſtop it cloſe : Great 
Care is to be had in proportioning the Brimſtone to the Quan- 
tity and _ of the Wine, for too much makes it 
rough; this Smoaking keeps the V ine long white, and good 
and gives it a pleaſant Taſte, ; 

There is another Way for French and Rheniſb Wines, viz. 

iring it. Tis done in a Stove, or elſe a good Fire made 
round about the Veſſel, which will gape wide, yet the Hine 
runs not out; twill boil, and afterwards may ſoon be rack'd. 

Secondly, for timely Fining of Wines, All Wines in the 
Mia are more opacous and cloudy; Good Wine ſoon fines, 
and the groſs Lees ſettle quickly; and alſo the flying Lee 
in Time. When the groſſer Lees are ſettled, they draw off 
the Wine; this is call'd Racking, The uſual Times for 
Racking are Midſummer and Alhallontide, 

The practice of the Dutch and Engliſb to rid the Vine of 
the flying Lees ſpeedily, and ſerves moſt for French and Spa- 
110 Wine, is thus perform'd: 6 

Take of Iſinglaſs half a Pound, ſteep it in half a Pint of 
the hardeſt French Mine that can be got, ſo that the Vine 
may fully cover it; let them ſtand twenty - four Hours, then 
pull and beat the Iſinglaſs to pieces, and add more ines; 
four times a Day ſqueeze it to Jelly, and as it thickens, add 
more Vine. When it is full and perfectly jellied, take a 
Pint or Quart to a Hogſhead, and ſo proportionably : then 
over-draw three or four Gallons of that Vine you intend to 
fine, which mix well with the ſaid Quantity of Jelly, then 
put this Mixture to the Piece of Vine, and beat it with a 
Staff, and fill it top- full. 7 | 2} 

Note, That French Wines muſt be bung'd up very cloſe, 
but not the Spanih; and that Iſinglaſs raiſes the Lees to the 
Top of ſtrong Wines, but in weaker, precipitates them to 
the Bottom. | | * | 

They mend the Colour of ſound Clarets by adding thereto 
Red-wine, Tent, or Alirant, or by an Infuſion of Turnſole, 
made in two or three Gallons of Vine, and then putting it 
into the Veſſel, to be then (being well ſtopp'd) rolled for a 
Quarter of an Hour. 

This Infuſion is ſometimes twice or three times repeated, 
according as more Colour is to be added to the Vine; about 
three Hours Infuſion of the Turn/ole is ſufficient, but then 
it muſt be rubb'd and wring'd. 

Claret over red is amended with the Addition of M Bite- 
Wines. | | 

I/hite-wines coming over ſound, but brown, are thus re- 
medied : 

Take of Alabaſter Powder, over-draw the Hogſhead three 
or four Gallons, then put this Powder into the Bung, and 
ſtir and beat it with a Staff, and fill it top- ſull. The more 
the Vine is ſtirr'd, the finer it will come upon the Lee, that 
is, the finer it will be. 

To colour Sack white; take of white Starch two Pounds, 
of Milk two Gallons, boil them together two Hours; 
when cold beat them well with a Handful of white Salt, and 
then put them into a clean, but ſweet Butt, beating them 
with a Staff, and the Vine will be pure and white. 

One Pound of the before-mentioned Jelly of Iſinglaſs 
takes away the Brownneſs of French and Spaniſh Wines, mix'd 
with two or three Gallons of Vine; according as it is brown 
and ſtrong, more or leſs to be uſed. Then over-draw the 

Piece of Mine about eight Gallons, and uſe the Rod ; then 
fill the Veſſel full, and in a Day or two it will fine and be 
Whitc, and mend if qualy, 


The firſt Buds of Ribes nigra, i. e. Black Currants, infuſed 
in Wines, eſpecially Rhenifh, make it diuretick, and more 
r in Smell and Taſte, and ſo doth Clary. 

he Inconvenience is, that the Vin becomes more 
heady ; a Remedy for which is Elder Flowers added to the 
Clary, which alſo betters the Fragrancy thereof, as it is ma- 
nifeſt in Elder Vinegar, But theſe Flowers are apt to make 
the ine ropy. ; | 

To help brown Malaga's, and Spaniſh Mines ; take Pow- 
der of Orras Roots and Salt-petre, of each four Ounces, the 
Whites of eight Eggs, to which add as much Salt as will 
make a Brine ; put this Mixture into Wine, and mix them 
with a Staff. | | | 

To meliorate muddy and tawny Clarets ; take of Rain- 
water two Pints, the Yolks of eight Eggs, Salt an Hand- 
ful, beat them well, let them ftand fix Hours before you put 
them into the Cask, then uſe the Rod, and in three Days it 
will come to itſelf, | 

To amend the Taſte and Smell of Malaga Wine ; take of 
the beſt Almonds four Pounds, make an Emulkcn of them 
with a ſufficient Quantity of the Hine to be cured ; then 
take the Whites and Yolks of twelve Eggs, beat them to- 
gether 8 Handful of Salt, put them into the Pipe, uſing 
the . 

To amend the Smell and Taſte of French and Rheni/h 
Wines which are foul ; take one Pound of Honey, an Hand- 
ful of Elder Flowers, an Ounce of Orras — one 
Nutmeg, a few Cloves to an Auln of the Vine, boil them 
in a ſufficient Quantity of the Vine to be cured, to the Con- 
ſumption of halt, and when it is cold, ſtrain it, and uſe it 
with the Rod: Some add a little Salt, If the Hine be ſweet 
enough, add one Pound of the Spirits of ine to a Hog- 
ſhead, and give the Cask a ſtrong Scent. Spirit of Min- 
makes any / ine brisk, and fines it, without the former 
Mixture, | 

A Lee of the Aſhes of Vine-Branches, viz. a Quart to 
a Pipe, being beaten into / ine, cures the Ropineis of it, 
and ſo infallibly doth a Lee of Oaken Aſhes. 

For Spaniſh ropy Wine, rack it from the Lees into a new- 
ſcented Cask, then take of Allum one Pound, of Orras 
Roots powdered, half a Pound, beat them well into the 
Wine with a Staff : Some add fine and well dried Sand, put 
warm to the Vine. If the Wine beſides prove brown, add 
three Pottles of Milk to a Pipe; alias, the Spaen cures ropy 
Mine, before it begins to fret. . 

H errings Roes preſerve any Stum I ines. 

Io other Rheniſb Wines when fretting. It is commonly 
in June, that Wine begins to ferment and grow ſick, then 
have a ſpecial Care not to diſturb it, either by removing, fill- 
ing the Veſſel, or giving it Vent; only open the Bung, 
which cover with a Slate, and as often as the Slate is foul, 
cleanſe it and the Bung from their Filth; and when the 
Fermentation is paſt, which you ſhall know by applying your 
Ear to the Veſſel, then give it Reſt ten or twelve Days, that 
8 _ Lees may ſettle, thea rack it into a freſh-ſceated 
ask. 

This Mixture meliorates vicious ines both in Smell and 
Tafte, eſpecially French : take of the beſt Honey one Part, 
of Rain-water two Parts, and one Third of found old Line 
of the ſame Kind ; boil them on a geatle Fire to a third Part, 
ſcumming them often with a clean Scummer, (for which 
Purpoſe they have a Pail of fair Water ftanding by, to rince 
it in) then put this Mixture hot into a Veſſel of fit Capacity, 
and let it ſtand n——__ till cool: Some, to better this, put 
in a Bag of Spices. This Mixture is, by the Dutch, called 
Soet, and will ſerve alſo to fine any I ue, new or old. 

2. It will mend the hard Taſte of I ine, i. e. putting a 
Gallon thereof to a Hogſhead, and ufing the Rod, and then 
let it reſt five or fix Days at the leaft ; but if mild enough, 
add white Muſtard- ſeed bruiſed. 

To mend and preſerve the Colour of Clarers ; take red 
Beet-roots g. /. ſcrape them clean, and cut them into ſmall 
Pieces; then boil them in g. / of the ſame ue, to the 
Conſumption of the third Part; ſcum it well, and when 
cool, decant off what is clear, and uſe the Rod. 

| Alas ; Take of Fine and Heney of each two Pounds, 
Rain-water a Pottle, twelve Beet- roots, ripe Muldert es four 
or five Handfuls, boil them to halt, and when cool, decant, 
&c. as above. 

To preſerve Claret racked from the Lees; dake to à Tierce 
ten Eggs, make a ſmall Hole in the Top of the Shelk, then 
put them into the #7xe, and all will be coatſumes. 
| To prevent Searing of French Hines ; take Grains of Pa- 
radiſe g. /. beat them in a Pan, and hang them or put them 
looſe in a Veſſel. Some uſe Lavender Tops. 

To help Seam French I id; take of the det Wheat four 
Ounces, and having been doil'd in fair Water till ir 
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brealt, when cold, put ie into a Vat in a Bag, and uſe the 
Rod. | 
Alias ; Take five of fix Cinamon Canes, bung them up 


well. | 

To help Spar Sour Wines ; firſt rack the Vin into a 
clean Cask, and fill it up with two or three Gallons of Wa- 
ter, and add to it four Gare of burnt Chalk, then rack it 


off after three or four Days, and fill it up again with Rain- 


water, if the firſt time doth not do it. ; 
Some ufe Loom or Plaſtering, ; if theſe I ents make 
the Wine bitter, correct the Fault with Nutmegs and 


Cloves, | 

To help Stinking Wines z take Ginger half an Ounce, 
Z tws Drams, powder them, and boil therm in a Pottle 
of Wine, which put ſcalding hot into the Vat; bung 
It up, and let it lie: The Species of Diambrie and Drameſct 
Dulr. do the ſime ; and fo Nutmegs and Cloves, which allo 
give a kind of Racineſs. 

To help Hs that hath an ilt $avour from the Lees; firſt 
rack it into à clean Cask, and if Red or Claret, give ita 
freſh Lee of the fame Kind; then take of Chves, Cinamon, 
Ginger two Ounces, Orras Root four Ounces ; powder 
them groſly, hang them in a Bag, and taſte the Wine once 
in three Days, and when it is amended, take out the Bag, 

Some do it thus: Take of Che, half a Pound, Maſtich, 
Ginger, Cubebs, of each two Ounees, Spica Nardi three 


Drams, Orras Root haf a Pound; make thereof à fine 


Powder, which put loofe into the Vat, and ufe the Rod, and 
make a good Fire before it. 

Firing of nes in Germany is thus performed: have 
In ſome Vaults three or four Stoves, which they heat very 
hot; others make Fires almoſt before every Vat; by this 
Means the Muſt fermenteth with that Vehemency, that the 
Wine appears between the Staves ; when this Ebullition, 
Fermentation and Working ceaſeth, they let the Vine ſtand 
ſome Days, and then rack it. This Firing is only uſed in 
cold Years, when,the Hine falls out green. 

Stum is nothing elſe but pure ine kept from fretting by 
often racking, and matching it in clean Veſſels, and ſtrong- 
Iy ſcented, f. e. new matched 3 by means whereof it be- 
comes as clear, or clearer, than any other Vine, preſerving 
Irfelf from both is Lees by Precipitation of them; but if 
thro' Neglect it once fret, it becomes good Wine. 

The of the Veſſel muſt be continually topped, and 
the Veſſels ftrong, left they break. A little Stam put to 
Wine decayed, makes it ferment afreſh, and gives Life and 
Sweetnefs to it; but offends the Head and Stomach, torments 
the Guts, and is apt to cauſe Looſneſſes, and ſome ſay Bar- 
renneſs in Women. 

To fine Nine prefently : Fill a Caſk with Shavings or 
Chips of Beech or Oak, (which are beſt this is to be done 
with much Art, or elſe it ſeldom hits right, bat laſteth long; 
put theſe Chips into a Caſk, which is called by the Dutch, 
Ben f. e. a Chip, into which they pour as much 
Wine as the Cafk will hold, and in twenty four Hours the 
Nine will be fine. Or a Quart of Vinegar in three Days 
will fine a Hogſhead of , ine. | 

To fet old Wine a fretting, being deadiſh and dull of 
Taſte: Take of Stwm two Gallons to a Hogſhead, put it 

hot upon the Vine, then ſet à Pan of Fire before the Hog- 
Mead, which will then ferment till all the Sweetneſs of the 
Stane is communicated to the Vine, which thereby becomes 
briſk and pleaſant. | | 

Some uſe this Stumming at any Time; ſome in Auguſt on- 
Jy, when the Vue hath a Diſpoſition to fret of itſelf, more 
or leſs Stum to be added, as the ine requires. 

The beft Time to Rack Mine is in the Decreaſe of the 
Moon, and when the Vine is free from fretting ; the Wind 
being at North- Faft or North-Weft, and not at South, the 
Sky ſerene, free from Thunder and Lightning. | 

Another Match for French Curet ind Sparriſh Ties : 
Take Orras Root, Maftick, and Brimſlene, of each fout 
Ounces ; Chves two Ounees ; ordering it as above in Match- 
ing Wines; this will ferve for all Fines, adding, if you 
pleaſe, Nutmegs, Ginger, Cinamon, and other Spices ; 
—_— the Quantity of Orras Root is to be uſed for Spaniſh 

mes. 

To help Malaga's which will not fine : Take of crude 
Tartar powder'd, fifted, and dried, two Pounds; mix it 
with the Whites of ſix Eggs; dry, powder, and ſift them 
again, then over-draw the Pipe as much as will ſerve to 
mix with this Powder, and fill the Pipe therewith, beating 
it with a Staff as before, and this Vin will be fine in ten 


Another ſpeedy Way to fine French Wines: Hang a Piece 
of Scent in the Caſk, and when it is burnt out, put in a 


Y z 


Piat of the beſt Spirit of Wine, and ſtir it about. Some 
add a little Salt well dried; this fines the Mine in twenty 
four Hours, | 

To keep A a Year: take Muff, put it into a Cask 
piteh'd within and without, half full, ſtop the Bung-hole 
cloſe with Mortar, g 

| Others ſew the Cask in Skins, and ſink it for thirty 
into a Well or River; or elſe a Garland of Polium Montamum 
hung in a Veſſel; or rub the Infide of the Veſſel with 
Cheeſe : All theſe preferve Nheniſb Mupt. 

Alum put into a Hog's Bladder, keeps Wine from turn- 

ing flat, faint, or brown; and beaten with the Whites of 

„removes its Ropineſs; 

t Wines are tecover'd with Spirit of Mine, Raifins, 

— 2 or Melaſſes; and Sacks, by drawing them on 
e | 

Our Wine-Coopers of later Times ufe vaſt tities of 
Sugar and Melaſſes, to make them drink brisk and fpark- 
ling, and to give them Spirits; and alſo to mend their bad 
Taſtes ; all which Raiſins, and Cute, and Stum perform. 

Country Vintners feed their fretting V ines with raw 
Beef; and in Town, their Canaries with Malaga, which 
is added more or leſs to all Canaries. * 

The Compoſition! of Wines is manifold, the Vintners 
uſually drawing out of two or three Casks for one Pint, to 
accommodate it to the Palate of thoſe that drink it, 
of the Canary is made with Xerez Sack, 

As for compounded Wines, as Muſcadine and Hippocras ; 
the former is uſually made with thirty Gallons of Cute, which 
is Nine boil'd to the Conſumption of half, or the Lees and 
Droppings boil'd and clarified ; its Flavour is made of Cori- 
ander Seeds prepared, and Shavings of Cypreſs Wood. 

Some inſtead of Cute, make it of Sugar, Melafſes and Fe- 
ney, or mix them with the Cute. 

Hipporras may be made as follows: 

Take of Cardamoms, Carpobalfamum, of each half an 
Ounce; Coriander Seeds prepared, Nutmegs, Ginger, of 
each two Ounces; Cloves two Drams; bruiſe and infuſe 
them forty-eight Hours in Xerez and I hite-tome, of each 
a Gallon, often ſtirring them; then add thereto of Milk 
three Pints, ſtrain it thro' an Hippocras Bug, and ſweeten it 
with a Pound of Sugar-candy. | 

A certain Modern gives the folewitg Directions for the 
ordering and improving of ines. 

When your Wires are preſs'd, put them into Casks that 


| have been well cleanſed and rinced two or three Days before 


with Water, in which the Leaves or Flowers of Peaches 
have been infuſed, which gives them an agreeable Pla- 


vour, \ | 
N B. Put Mhite- wines in new Casks, leſt old ones change 
_ 8 8 

your Grapes are not enough, of of the la gatberi 
or of a /mall Body, about three Weeks after hr a — 2 
in Casks, roll them five or fix times a Day, fot four or five 
Days following ; then two or three times a Day, for three 
or four Days following; once a Day, for ten Days after 
that j thence once in three or four Days, (and if your Grapes 
were gather'd very green) continue rolling them in the whole 
about five or fix Weeks. 

NB. This Rolling is to be perform'd diferetionally, in 
proportion to the Ripeneſs or Greenneſs of the Grapes when 
gather d; vix. If ripe, very liefle Rolling will ſerve, once in 
four or five Days for a Month is ſufficient, 

This Rolling heightens the Fermentation, heats the Wine, 
caufing it to putge and purify, and helps to ripen it better 
than any Methed yet known. Beſides, this mixing it with 
— 17. ſweetens and ſtrengthens it, and renders it more 

HH o 2a | 

When your Wines ferment, (which they will do in a few 
Days) take out the Bang of each Cask, evovering it with a 
Cloth laid hollow over the Hole, to prevent Dirt from fal- 


ling therein. 

Tale off the Froth, which works like Yeaſt, and put a 
letle inte thoſe Casks which are backward in fermenting, 
and it will greatly help their Fermentation. 

It is to be obſerved, that the fineſt Vine ferment the 
woneſt, the reſt in proportion to their Goodneſs, The 
3 will continue about ten or twelve Days at 

When the Fermentation is over, (which you will know 
by the Froth ceaſing) fill up each Cask within two Inches, 
and bung it up cloſe, opening at the ſame time a ſmall Vent- 
hole, to carry off what may be thrown up by the Fermen- 
tation's not being quite ceaſed. l 

Continue filling up, as before, for ten or twelve Days, 
till you are fure the Wine has done Fermentation, left the 
| an "0 | Foul- 
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Foulnefs, which ſhould work thro' the Vent- hole, fink 
down for want of Paſſage, and foul the Vins. 

After theſe twelve Days are expired, fill the Caſk within 
| nth ; after which, once 
in fifteen Days for three Months. For tho' the Fermen- 
tation will be quite over long, before this Time, yet the 
Caſks muſt be fill'd once a Month, as long as they are 
kept in the Cellar or Ware-houſe ; becauſe all V ines will 
waſte in the-Caſk, and if they are not kept continually fly d 
up, they will pow flat and heavy. 

Stop up the Vent-hole as ſoon as you are ſure the Wines 
have done working, and open them when you perceive them 
to work at any time, Obferyation and Diſcretion will beſt 
guide on theſe Occaſions, 


In Champaign and B „ ſuch as are curious in their 


Wines keep Warehouſes as well as Cellars, for the Advan- 
tage of keeping their ines cool, into which they move 


them alternately twice a Year, viz. from April to November 
they keep them in their Cellars, and from November to April 
in Warehouſes above Ground; ſuch Warehouſes being 
found, by Experience, to be cooler in Minter than Cellars, 
being more expoſed to the Rigour of the Seaſon ; whereas 
Cellars are cooleſt in Summer, being leſs expoſed to the 
Warmth of the Sun and Air. 

It is a known Rule, that the cooler Wines are kept, the 
longer they will laſt good, and be more grateful to the Pa- 
late and it is beſt to keep them, as near as poſſible, in an 
equal Degree of Heat. | 

Wines kept too warm, are apt to turn four, 

About the Middle of December, if your Hines are ſettled 
after working, drawing them off from the Lees for the firſt 
Time into freſh Caſks, cleanſed and prepared as before di- 
reed ; obſerving (as before) to keep them fill'd up, and 
continue undiſturbed till the Middle of February, at which 
Time draw them off again as before, 

Do the like at the latter End of March, and again in 
April, before they are laid into the Cellars to keep them 
cool as before directed. 

Drawing off Wines frequently from the Lees, renders 
them briſk, lively, and ſparkling in the Glaſs; while the 
contrary produces a muddy Dreg or Sediment, makes them 
thick or dull, and fometimes ropy. c 

To remedy which, when they draw off the ines firſt, 
take an Ounce of fine Iſinglaſs to each fifty Gallons of 
Wine ; beat it well with a 3 infuſe it in, about a 
Gott of Brandy or White-wine, till it is fully diſſolved, 
which will be done ſooneft over a gentle Fire, ſtrain it thro 
a Sieve till it is clear from any Foulneſs, then pour it into 
the Bung-hole, ſtirring it well with a ſtick ; but fo as to 
move the Lees or Bottom as little as poſſible, This ſtirring 
puts the Vine into a Ferment, and the glutinous Parts of 
the Iſinglaſs ſeize all the Foulneſs, and make it fink to the 
Bottom, and become fine in about ſeven Days. 

When you Bottle off ines, obſerve to do it in Winter 
on a froſty or dry Day ; and in Summer, on a cool Day, 
hot, miſty, or rainy Weather being detrimental to them, 

When your Bottles are fill'd and well cork'd, ſtrew the 
Floor of the Cellar or Warehouſe with Sand or Saw-duſt a- 
bout three Inches thick, laying your Bottle flope-wiſe there- 
on, and not ſetting them upright, which lets in Air. It will 
not be amiſs to tie down the Corks, and to dip them and 
the Mouth of the Bottles into the Roſin and Pitch warm'd, 
which will prevent the Air getting in, or the ¶ ine leaking 
out, | 

If the Vine in your Bottles ſhould prove ropy, on occa- 
ſion of the Grapes being too ripe, or any other Cauſe, 
move them out of the Cellars into the open Air, (into a 
Garret, if you have one) it will recover them quickly, 

In Champaign they have an Invention of a Leather Pipe, 
which they affix to the Bung-hole of the full and empty 
Hogſhead ; and by which means, and a Pair of Bellows 
contrived for the Purpoſe, they ſhift their Mines without 
diſturbing them; but our common Way of the Crane being 
as good, it may ſerve as well, tho* that is particularly de- 
ſcribed in the Chapter treating of Mine- pre in Letter W, 
a alſo the Form of them is there delineated on a Copper 

late. 

Theſe Rules and Inſtructions, if well obſerved, will be 
ſuſicient for the Management of ines from the Gathering 
the Grapes, Preſſing them, Caſking, Fining, and Preſerving 
the ine, till it is drawn. 

Red-wines prick'd or ſour may be changed to Hhite-wmes, 
and become Irinkable, by the following Method practiſed 
by the London Vintners, 

When Red-wines are prick'd or eager, take three or four 
Gallons of new Milk, let it ſtand till it creams, ſkim it 
clean, and ſet it again to cream, and repeat the Skimming 


till no more Cream will ariſe, and the Milk appear blueiſh; 
then take the Whites of about eighteen or twenty Eggs, 
beat them well, and mix them well with the Milk; — 
pour it into your Caſk of eager Red-wine, and with a Stick 
which reaches almoſt to the Bottom, ſtir it about as quick 
as you can for fix or ſeven Minutes ; then ſtop the Cale up 
cloſe, and the Red Colour will all fink to the Lees, and a 
clear J/hite-wine will remain; which, if too weak or faint, 
may be helped and revived with Vie, Spirits of Wine, 
or other ſtrong Mixture, till it is of a Strength ſuitable to 
your Purpoſe, which muſt be guided by your Diſcretion 
and Judgment; let it ſtand ſome Time to ſettle before you 

Wit. 

This is a common Practice at this Day, though known 
to few, but profeſs'd Vintners and Wine ob 

Having thus given an. Account of the dif erent Practices 
of the Yignerons, Vintners, and Wine-coopers, in the Ma- 
nagement of their ſeveral mes, I ſhall next offer a few 
Things which have occur'd to me from ſome Obſervations 
rw Mums, relating to the making of Wines in Eng- 

The Grapes being ripe, ſhould be cut when they are per- 
fectly dry, and carried into a large dry Room, where they 
muſt be ſpread upon W heat-ſtraw, in ſuch a manner as not 
to lie upon each other; in this Place they may remain a 
Fortnight, three Weeks, or a Month, according as there is 
Conveniency, obſerving to let them have Air every Day, 
that the Moiſture perſpired from the Grayes may be carried 
off, Then, having the Preſſes and other Things in Order, 
you ſhould proceed in the following manner : Firſt, all the 
Grapes ſhould be pull'd off the Bunches, and put into Tubs, 
being careful to throw away ſuch as are mouldy, rotten, or 
not ripe, which, if mix'd with the others, will ſpoil the 
Wine ; and if the Stalks of the Bunches are preſs'd with the 
Grapes, there will be an auftere Juice come from them, 
which will render the Wine acid and ſharp: This, I fear, 
has ſpoil'd a great Quantity of Hine which was made in 
England, which, if otherwiſe managed, might have proved 
very good, For we find in France, and other Vine Coun- 
tries, where Perſons are deſirous of having Wine, they 
always pick the Grapes from off the Stalks before they are 
preſs d; tho indeed the common Vignerons, who hare 
moxe regard to the Quantity than the Quality of their //ines, 
do not practiſe this. But as in England we labour under 
the Inclemency of Climate, ſo we ſhould omit nothing of 
Art which may be neceſſary to help the Want of Sun. 

The Grapes being thus carefully pick d off, ſhould be 
well preſs d; and if it is deſign'd for Red-wine, the Huſks 
and Stones ſhould be put into the Liquor, (which muſt be 
put into a large Vat) where the whole ſhould ferment toge- 
ther five or ſix Days; after which the Je ſhould be drawn 
off, and put into large Caſks, leaving the Bung-hole open, 
to give Vent to the Air which is generated by the Fermen- 
tation, But it muſt be remark'd, that after the ins is 
preſs'd out, and put into the Vat with the Huſks, if it does 
not ferment in a Day or two at moſt, it will be proper to 
add a little Warmth to the Room by Fires, which will ſoon 
put it into Motion; and for want of this it often happens, 
where People preſs their I ine, and leave it to ferment in 
open cold Places, that the Nights being cold, check the 
Fermentation, and ſo cauſe the ine to be foul, and al- 
moſt ever after upon the Fret, This Huſbandry is much 


practiſed upon the Rhine, where they always have Stoves 


placed in the Houſes where the Hine is fermented, wherem 
they keep Fires every Night, if the Seaſon is cold, while the 
Wines are fermenting, 

If Whue-wine is deſired, then the Huſks of the Grapes 
ſhould not remain in the Liquor above twelve Hours, which 
will be long enough to ſet it a fermenting, And when it 
is drawn off and put into other Veſſels, it ſhould not re- 
main there above two Days before it is drawn off again; 
and this muſt be repeated three or four times, which will 
prevent its taking any Tincture from the Huſks in ferment- 


ing. 

When the greateſt Fermentation is over, the Hime ſhould 
be drawn off into freſh Caſks, which muſt be fill'd within 
a very little of the Top, but the Bung-hole ſhould be left 
open three Weeks or a Month, to give Vent to the gene- 
rated Air; and as the / ine ſubſides in the Caſks, fo they 
ſhould be carefully refill'd with ius of the ſame Sort from 
a Store Caſk, which ſhould be provided for that Purpoſe ; 
but this muſt be done with much Care, leſt by baſtily refilling 
the Caſks, the Scum which is naturally produced upon all New 
Wines ſhould be broken thereby, which will mix with the 
Wine and foul it, cauſing it to take an ill Tafte ; therefore 
it would be proper to have a Funnel, which ſhould have 
a Plate at the ſmall End, bored tull of little Holes, that the 
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Wine may paſs thro' in ſmall Drops, which will prevent its 
breaking of the Scum. 

After the Vine has remained in this State a Month or fix 
Weeks, it will be neceſſary to ſtop up the Bung-hole, leſt 
by expoſing it too much to the Air, the Wine ſhould grow 
flat, and loſe much of its Spirit and Strength; but it muſt 
not be quite ſtopped up, but rather ſhould have a Pewter or 
Tin Tube, of about half an Inch Bore, and two Feet long, 
2 in the Middle of the Bung-hole. The Uſe of this 

ube is to let the Air, which is generated by the Fermen- 
tation of the Mine, paſs off, becauſe this being of a rancid 
Nature, would ſpoil the Vine, if it were pent up in the 
Caſk; and in this Tube there may always remain ſome 


Mine, to keep the Caſk full, as the / ine ſhall ſubſide; and 
as it ſhall be neceſſary, the Vine in the Tube may be eaſily 


repleniſhed. For want of rightly underſtanding this Affair, 
a great Quantity of the choiceſt Mines of Itah, and other 
Countries, have been loſt : A great Complaint of this Miſ- 
fortune I received from a very curious Gentleman in Itah, 
who ſays 3 * Such is the Nature of this Country Wines in 
<< general, (nor are the choiceſt Chiant!'s excepted) that 
<« at two Seaſons of the Year, viz. the Beginning of June 
© and September, the firſt when the Grapes are in Flower, 
ec and the other when they begin to ripen, ſome of the beſt 
« Mines are apt to change, (eſpecially at the latter Seaſon) 
< not that they turn eager, but take a moſt unpleaſant Taſte, 
cc like that of a rotten Vine Leaf, which renders them not 
<< only unfit for drinking, but alſo to make Vinegar of; and 
cc js called the Settembrine. And what is moſt ſtrange, is, 
cc that one Caſk drawn out of the ſame Vat ſhall be infect. 
«<< ed, and another remain perfectly good, and yet both have 
© been kept in the ſame Cellar. 
« As this Change happens not to Wines in Flaſks, (tho 
that will turn eager,) I am apt to attribute it to ſome Fault 
in refilling the Gat, which muſt always be kept full ; 
which, either by letting alone too long, till the Decreaſe 
be too great, and the Scum there naturally is on all Fines, 
thereby being too much dilated, is ſubject to break, or 
elſe, being broken by refilling the Caſk, gives it that vile 
Taſte. But againſt this there is a very ſtrong ObjeQtion, 
i. e. that this Defect ſeizes the Wine only at a particular 
Seaſon, viz. September, over which if it gets, it will keep 
good many Years. So the Caſe is worthy the Inquiry of 
aturaliſts, ſince it is evident that moſt Vines are more 
or leſs affected with this Diſtemper, during the firſt Year 
<< after making.“ 

Upon receiving this Information from Iahy, I conſulted 
the Reverend Dr. Hales of Teddington, who was then mak- 
ing many Experiments on fermenting Liquors, and received 
from him the following curious Solution of the Cauſe of 
this Change in Wine, rn. Pre I ſent over to my Friend in - 
taly, who has tried the Experiment, and it has accordingly 
anſwered his Expectation in preſerving the Vine, which was 
thus managed, perfectly good: He has alſo communicated 
the Experiment to ſeveral Vignerons in different Parts of /- 
tal, who are repeating the ſame ; Which take in Dr, Hales's 
ords. 

“ From many Experiments which I made the laſt Sum- 
mer, I find that all fermented Liquors do generate Air in 
large Quantities, during the Time of their Fermentation ; 
for, from an Experiment made on twelve cubick Inches 
of Malaga Raiſins, put into eighteen cubick Inches of 
Water the Beginning of March, there were 411 cubick 
Inches of Air generated by the Middle of April; but af- 
terwards, when the Fermentation was over, it reſorbed a 
reat Quantity of this Air. And from forty two cubick 
Tackes of Air from the Tun (which had fermented thirty- 
four Hours before it was put into the Bolt-head) had ge- 
nerated 639 cubick Inches of Air from the Beginning of 
March to the Middle of Fune, after which it reſorbed 32 
cubick Inches of Air: From whence it is plain, that fer- 
mented Liquors do generate Air, during the Time of 
their Fermentation, but afterwards they are in an imbib- 
ing State; which may, perhaps, account for the Altera- 
tion of the nice Italian Wines; for Wine, during the firſt 
Year after making, continues fermenting more or leſs, 
during which Time a great Quantity of Air is generated, 
until the Cold in September put a Stop to it ; after which 
it is in an imbibing State. Now the Air thus generated 
is of a rancid Nature, (as the Grotto del Cano) and will 
<« kill a living Animal, if put into it. So that if, during 
„ the Fermentation of the Vine, there are two Quarts of 
this rancid Air generated, which is cloſely pent up in the 
upper Part of the Veſſel, when the Cold ſhall ſtop the 
Fermentation, the Vine by abſorbing this Air becomes 
& foul, and acquires this rancid Taſte ; to prevent which I 
would propoſe the following Experiment. 
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& Suppoſe the Veſſel I filled with Fine, in 
the Bung-hole of this Veſſel ö, I would 
have a Glaſs Tube of two Feet long, and } 
about two Inches Bore, fixed with a Pew- 
ter Socket cloſely cemented, ſo as that 
there may be no Vacuities on the Sides, | 
and into this Tube ſhould be another of about half an 
Inch Bore, cloſely fixed; the lower Tube ſhould al- 
ways be kept about half full of ine, up to A, which 
will ſupply the Veſſel, as the Mine therein ſhall ſubſide, 
ſo that there will be no Room left in the upper Part of 
the Veſſel to contain generated Air, which will paſs off 
through the upper ſmall Tube, which muſt be always 
left open for this Purpoſe ; and the Tube being ſmall, 
_ will be no Danger of letting in too much Air to the 
ine, 

As the ius in the lower Tube ſhall ſubſide, it ma 

be refilled by introducing a ſlender Funnel thro” the ſmall 
Tube, down to the Scum upon the Surface of the Mine 
in the larger Tube, fo as to prevent its being broken, 
by the ine falling too violently upon it. 'This Expe- 
riment being tried with Glaſs Tubes, will give an Ops 
portunity to obſerve what Impreſſion the different States 
of the Air have upon the Vine, by its riſing or falling in 
* the Tubes; and if it ſucceeds; it may be afterwards done 
* by Wooden or Metal Tubes, which will not be in Datis 


« gerof — | 

his curious Experiment having ſucceeded wherever it 
has been yet tried, will be of great Service in the Manage- 
ment of ines, there being many uſeful Hints to be taken 
from it, particularly with regard to fermenting Wines; fot 
ſince we find that ines too long fermented (eſpecially thoſe 
which are produced in cool Countries) do ſeldom keep well; 
ſo by letting them ſtand in a cool Place, the Fermentation 
will be checked, which is agreeable to the Practice of the 
Champaignoiſe, who keep their Wines in Winter in Cellars 
above Ground ; but when the Weather grows warmer in 
Spring, they then carry them down into their Vaults, where 
they are cooler than in the Cellars ; and this Method of re- 
moving their J/ines from the Cellars to the Vaults, and back 
again into the Cellars, as the Seaſons of the Year ſhall re- 
quire, is found of great Service in preſerving the Vines in 
Perfection. For theſe Wines being weak, (when compared 
with thoſe produced in more Southern Countries) have not 
Body enough to maintain them, if they are permitted to fer- 
ment all the ſucceeding Summer, which the Heat of the Sea- 
ſon will promote where the Vine is expoſed to its Influence 
and this ſurely muſt be worth the Trial by thoſe who do 
make Vine in this Countty, fince it is the Practice of the 
Northern Countries, which is the moſt proper for our Imita- 
_ _ apt” of Be _ Southern. 

ut after the ine has paſſed its Fermentation in the 
and is drawn off into the Caſks, it will require 3 
feed upon, ſo that you ſhould always preſerve a few Bran- 
ches of the beſt Grapes, which may be hung up in a Room 
for that Purpoſe, until there be Occaſion for them, when 
they ſhould be picked off the Stalks, and two or three good 
Handfuls put into each Caſk, according to their ſeveral 
Sizes: For want of this many times People make uſe of o- 
_ Things, which are by no Means ſo proper for this Pur- 
poſe. | 

The Vignerons of different Countries do alſo put vari 

Sorts of Herbs into the Vat, when the Vine is der way 
to give it different Flavours. Thoſe of Provence make uſe 
of Sweet Marjoram, Balm, and other Sorts of aromatick 
Herbs; and upon the Rhine they always put ſome Handfuls 
of a peculiar Kind of Clary into the Vats, from whence ariſe 
the different Flavours we obſerve in Mines, which, it is 
probable were made in the ſame Manner, and from the ſame 
Sort of Grapes. How far this might be thought worth prac- 
tiſing in England, a few Experiments would inform us; 
— it is to be queſtioned, whether theſe Herbs do mend 
the Vine, becauſe it ſeems to obtain amongſt the Vignerons, 
purely to alter the Flavour of their Mines, in order to render 
them agreeable to the Palate of their particular Cuſtomers. 
But however this be, it is yet certain, that there is ſome 
Art uſed to alter the Flavour of the Vine, in moſt of the 
different Wine Countries of France ; for it is the ſame Sort 
of Grape which the Curious do always plant in Orleans, 
Champaign, Burgundy, and Bourdeaux ; and how different 
theſe Mines are in their Flavour and Quality, every one who 
is acquainted with them well knows; and this Difference 
can never be effected by the Situation of the Places, ſince 
there is no very great Difference in the Heat of thoſe Coun- 
tries; nor do I believe their different Ways of making the 
Wine can alter their Flavour fo much, eſpecially thoſe of 


; Orleans, Burgundy and Bourdeaux, where there is little Dif- 
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ference in their Management; but in Champaign there is this 
Difference from the reſt, that they always cut their Grapes 
in a Morning before the Dew is gone off, or in cloudy Wea- 
ther ; whereas the Vignerons of all the other Places do never 
cut any till they are perfectly dry, which may occaſion a great 
Alteration in the Wine. 9999 \ 

The Method commonly practiſed to give the red Colour 
to Wine, is to let it ferment a few Days upon the Skins; 
which they always obſerve to preſs two or three times, -in 
order to make them diſcharge their Contents : But where a 
deep-coloured rough Vine is defired, there they put a Quan- 
tity of a certain Sort of Grape, whoſe Juice is red, into 
each Vat; this is well known in England by the Name of 
Claret Grape; the Leaves of this Vine do always change to 
a _ purple Colour as the Fruit ripens 3 and the Grapes are 
of a fine blue Colour, with a Flue over them like fine Plums ; 
but the Juice of them is very auſtere, eſpecially if they are 
not very ripe. | 

This Red-wine will not require to be drawn off into Caſks 
more than at firſt from the Vat; for it may remain in the 
fame Veſſels until it is fit to bottle off, which, I think, 
ſhould not be done till the Vine is a Year old; for the grea- 
ter Ay of Wine there is in each Veſſel, the more Force 
it will have, and ſo conſequently be in leſs Danger of ſuffer- 


ing from the Injuries of Weather, eſpecially if the before- 


mentioned Method be practiſed. But where there are large 
Quantities of ] ine preſerved in cloſe Vaults, People ſhould 
be very cautious how they at firſt enter them, after they 
have been ſhut up for ſome Time, becauſe the Air of this 
Vault will become rancid from the Mixture of the generated 
Air proceeding from the Hines, which has often killed Peo- 
ple who have incautiouſly entered them. 


Of the Concentration of Wines, and other fermented Liquors, 
fo as to reduce them in Bulk, render them more unalterable 
and perfect, more durable and fit for Service, Carriage and 
E xportation, by Dr. Stahl; tranſlated by Dr, Shaw. 


Dr. Stahl treats this Subject to the Purpoſe following: 

1. He obſerves that ines, and all fermented Liquors; 
both before and after Fermentation, conſiſt not of ſimilar 
Parts, but heterogeneous ones, connected together in one 
certain determinate Order. Thus the Action and Efſence 
of Fermentation, being a Separation and Deſtruction of the 
former Connexion of . Subject, and tranſpoſing its Parts 
anew ; there muſt of Neceſſity have been a kind of firm and 
durable Texture in the Subject ſo disjoined, ſeparated, and 
new ranged. 

2. For Example: Grapes being laid upon dry Straw in a 
told Place, will, for ſome Time after they are ſeparated 
from the Vine, preſerve that Texture which gives them their 
faline, unctuous and ſlimy Sweetneſs, which the Juice alſo 
retains after preſſing, and becomes a clear tranſparent Muſt, 
without ſeparating itſelf into the heterogeneous Parts; but 
continuing uniformly and evenly mixed, ſo as to preſerve the 
different Matters it conſiſts of, intimately collected among 
themſelves; And in this firmly connected State it may be 
kept for many Months, if a Caſk be perfectly filled there- 
with, and ſet in a cold Place, as is evidently ſeen in Stum. 

3. Wine, in the preciſe Chymical or Philoſophical Notion 
thereof, is a ſaline, clammy, oleaginous Matter, diluted 
with a large Proportion of Water; whereby it is ſet at a 
Diſtance from itſelf, or expanded; whilſt the ſaline Parts 
are ſaturated with, and interſperſed among the ſubtil earthy 
ones, that make the Slimineſs ; and then together they im- 
bibe; detain, intangle and hold the groſſer oily Parts: Be- 
ſides which, there are other oily Parts, vaſtly more ſubtil, 
that by Means of the highly attenuated ſaline Portion adhe- 
ring to them, , remain as much connected with the Water as 
the reſt ; and theſe are what we call the fpirituous Parts; 
but the Connexion of them all together is ſo ftrong and dura- 
ble, that they move for a long Time as one Body, without 
ſeparating, if carefully preſerved. 3 | 
4. But if the ſpirituous Part be once drawn away, and 
ſeparated from the Wine by Diſtillation, though it were im- 
mediately poured back, or reſtored to the remaining Maſs 
from whence it came; and ever fo finely ſhook in again 
therewith, the Whole by no Means recovers its former 


Taſte, Odour and Durability, but turns to a confuſed turbid | 


Mixture of a different nauſeous Tafte, unnatural Smell, and 
approaches near to a Vapidity. | 

F. Again; If an inflammable Spirit, diſtilled from the 
ſame, or any other Kind of Vine, be put to a Parcel of 
Mine that was too ſaline, or not ſufficiently ſpirituous, the 
bare Addition or tumultuary Admixture thereof, very far 
from giving the fine and intimate Softneſs of a good Vine, 
will rather manifeſt its own burning Acrimony and inodorous 


\ 


Flavour to the Smell and Taſte; and alſo add a nauſtou“ 
Bitterneſs to the former Tartnefs and Auſterity. 

- 6. So likewiſe any conſiderable Heat, or even a Degree 
of Simmering or Trepidity, will, by its inteſtine and ſub- 
til Agitation, that barely diſturbs the exceeding fine ſpiri- 
tuous Parts, which are very ſuſceptible of the M6tion of 
Heat, or digjoins them from the reſt, occaſion an Altera- 
tion of its Taſte, Tranſparency and Durability, as much 
as if the Spirit had really been drawn off, and poured back 


- 7. On the other hand, Vine kept in 4 cool Vault, and 
whll-ſhcured from the external Air. will preſerve its "Tex- 
ture entire in all the conſtituent Parts, and ſufficiently ſtrong 
for numerous Years, as appears not only from old / ines, 
but other foreign fermented Liquors, particularly thoſe of 
China, prepared from a Decoction of Rice, which being 
well cloſed down, and buried deep under Ground, cdnti- 
nue for a long Series of Years rich, ſtrong and generous, as 
the Hiſtories of that Country univerſally aifure us. 

8. The like is alſo to be underſtood of Vinegar, aſter it 
has thrown off the ſuperabundant earthy Parts, and many of 
the oily ones that preſided while it continued Vine; whence 
the ſaline ones now get the Aſcendant, and, as it were, ſub- 
due and preſide over the ſpirituous; for good and perfect Vine- 
gar, being well ſtopped down, will continue pure and unalter- 
ed for a great Length of Time, | 

9. But if it be left open, fo that its fine Vapour exhales, 
or its more ſubtle Part be drawn off from it, and again pours 
ed back, in either Caſe it loſes its uniform Conſiſtence, and 
particularly its Durability, and now directly hurries into Va- 
pidity and Corruption. 

10. If either by Fraud or Accident, a larger Proportion 
of Water comes to be mixed with Wine, than is abſolutely 
proper for its Conſiſtence, and no way neceſſary or eſſential ; 
this FN Water does not only deprave the Taſte, and 
ſpoil the Excellence of the Vine, but alſo renders it leſs du- 
rable ; for Humidity in general, and much more a ſuperflu- 


ous aqueous Humidity, is the primary and reſtleſs Inftrument 


of all the Changes by Fermencation. 

11. It may therefore, doubtleſs, be uſeful, and ſometimes 
very convenient, to take away this ſuperfluous Water from 
the other Part which ſtrictly and properly conſtitutes the 
Wine : But for the Method that this may commodiouſly be 
done, he firſt examines thoſe propoſed hy others for that 
Purpoſe, and ſhews the Difficulties and Inſufficiencies, and 
afterwards propoſes an eaſy Way of effecting the Thing. 


The Method of condenſing Wines by Heat or Evaporation. 


1. It will be found by any Perſon who ſhall make the 
Experiments, that all fermented Liquors labour with an o- 
ver Proportion of Water; and that, if a very conſiderable 
Quantity of it wete taken away, they would become not only 
more rich, but alſo more durable, provided ſo much humidity 
were ſtill retained as is juſt — to preſerve the vinous 
Conſiſtence, keep the ſaline Part fluid, and the ſlimy and 
os unctuous Parts mixed in and expanded along with the 
reſt, | 

2. But as an actual and truly ſaline Matter abounds in 
Wine and Vinegar, and that of an acid, auſtere or tartarious 
kind, when the ſpirituous Part is drawn away, the Wine 
becomes ſurpriſingly more auſtere ; and when a large Quan- 
tity of the e F bom is ſeparated, this ſuperabundant ſa- 
line, tartarious Matter coagylates into a cryſtalline Form, 
and falls to the Bottom, or ſtrikes to the Sides of the Caſk ; 
for the ſubtil oily Matter, which makes the ſpirituous Patt 
in Hine, blunts and takes off from a tartarious Acidity, in 
the ſame Manner as the Addition of rectified Spirits of Vine 
blunts, ſheaths and dulcifies the corroſive and acid Spirits of 
Nitre, Salt and Vitriol. NIEL 

'3. But this tartarious Salt alſo abounding with an over 
Proportion of a groſs unctuous Matter, cannot be diſſolved 
or diluted without a very large Proportion of Water; which 
being taken away, it preſently concretes into dry ſolid Cry- 
ſtals; as in the known Caſe of Cremor Tartar. 

And hence proceeds the Effect before obſerved, viz. that 
the Acidity and 5 N pf the ine. manifeſt themſelves 
the more when the ine is deprived of its Spirit. 

And this is an Experiment familiar in the Kitchen, when 
Mine is burnt or uſed in Sauce; for boiling always gives it a 
much greater Degree of Auſterity. 

4. And when this Water is, even by Diſtillation, plenti- 
fully drawn off from Vine, not of a terreſtrial and chalky, 
but of a tartarious Nature, a beautiful Tartar will be found 


to cryſtallize among the remaining Maſs, and deſtroying 


thoſe Properties thereof, which ought to be preſerved, 
8 N | 5, For, 
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For, firſt, the ſpirituous Part is the Life of the Vene, 
and all fermented n and not only keeps them toge- 
ther, embalms the Whole, and renders it durable, or not 
ſubject to Corruption; but alſo in great meaſure gives them 
that aromatick, refreſhing and reſtorative Virtue and Effect 
they have upon the human Body. 1 | 

2. Nor is this all; but the intimate and 1 ſubtil 
Union of this ſpirituous Part with the reſt, is perfectly the 
ſole and entire Cauſe of both the former Effects: So that it 
by no Means ſuffices to have the Spirit barely preſent among 
the other Parts ; for then it might be drawn off, and re- 
turned back again without Damage to the ine; but the 
eſſential Union is here diſſolved by taking it away, and can 
never be reſtored by a ſimple Reaffuſion. It is therefore 
deſtructive of the End propoſed, thus to break and diſſolve 
the Texture of the Wine, as this entirely ſubverts and cor- 
rupts its Nature. 

7. This inevitably proves the Caſe, whenever Mine is eva- 

rated or diſtilled, which conſtantly requires a Degree of 

eat ſufficient to convert Water into Vapour ; whence the 
ſpirituous Part being much more volatile than-the aqueous, 
flies off together with, or even before it, and thus leaves the 
Wine diſſolved in its Texture, and without its Soul. 

Upon which the remaining ſaline, ſlimy, unctuous Maſs 
is ſo diſturbed, as no longer to remain connected, but im- 
mediately turns thick and turbid, and afterwards runs impe- 
tuouſly into a Kind of Corruption, attended with Vapidity 
and Ropineſs. 

All which Circumſtances abundantly ſhew the Method of 
Exhalation to be abſolutely unfit for condenſing Wines, as 
it ſo many Ways deſtroys the whole vinous Texture and 
Compages. | 


Of the Method of condenſing Wines by Percolation, 


1. That Vine, ſtrictly and properly fo called, is of a 
groſſer and thicker Body than Water, or that the eſſential 
and truly conſtituent Parts of ine may be conſidered as 
ſeparate and diſtin from a ſuperfluous and copious Aquolity, 
appears both à priori and a poſterior. 

2. For, firſt, it is rational to conceive, that a Matter 
conſiſting of a Collection of ſaline, ſlimy and unctuous Parts, 
brought into one Maſs, ſhould have a groſſer Conſiſtence than 
pure and ſimple Water. | 

3. And next; this Groſſneſs of the proper and eſſential 
Particles of Vine manifeſts itſelf to the Eye, 

1. In thoſe Diſeaſes of Mine, wherein they become viſ- 
cous and ropy, when they not only loſe their 'T ranſparency, 
but may be drawn out and extended like a Mucus ; and do 
not, upon pouring out, then fall in Drops, but run down in 
long ropy Strings. 

2. It appears again to the Eye, in Vinegar grown mothery, 
mucilaginous and tough, ſo as ſometimes to afford a denſe 
Skin, like Leather ; which cannot well be ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from the Water, but from the more proper and eſſen- 
tial Parts of the Vine it was made of. 5 

3. But becauſe theſe Inſpiſſations may poſſibly be attribu- 
ted to ſome ſupernatural Diſorder of the Vine, we ma 
add, That our Method of Concentration exhibits this Groſſ- 
neſs of Parts to the Eye, whilſt the Vine remains in a per- 
fe& State, free from its ſuperfluous Aquoſity: for here it ap- 
pears much denſer and deeper in Colour; leſs fluid, leſs thin, 
leſs tranſparent, and in every reſpect of a thicker and higher 
Conſiſtence. . | 

4. Laſtly, This is ſtill more evident in Malt Liquors, 
which being concentrated in our Manner, taſte full and thick, 
almoſt like Oil in the Mouth, and pour out like that, or a 
thin Syrup, being at the ſame Time alſo heightened or con- 
centrated in Colour. 

From the preceding Phenomena it ſhould ſeem natural, 
that theſe different Parts of ine, which vary ſo much in 
Conſiſtence and Tenuity of Matter, might be ſeparated 

from each other by a commodious Percolation: So that 
the aqueous Parts, which appear the fineſt, ſhould run 
through the Pores of a proper Strainer, and leave the groſſer 
behind. 


But the Practice hereof is clogged with great Difficulties : 


or, | 

Fir/t, Thoſe thin Liquors which have a manifeſt and co- 
pious Saltneſs, as Mine has, are either fo attenuated, and 
their groſs Part, however thick, in compariſon of Water, 
is yet ſo ſubtile and penetrating in itſelf, as at the ſame time 
to paſs the Pores of any ordinary Strainer ; at leaſt, fuch Li- 
quors will, along with their aqueous, tranſmit the fineſt 
and moſt delicate of all their Parts, and leave the more flug- 
r truly groſſer, or thoſe moſt teriding to Rapinem, 


It muſt alſo be obſerved; that moſt kinds of Mis, be- 


ſides their genuine, ſubſtantial, rich and eſſential. Part, have 


conſtantly join'd with them ſome foreign, ſuperfluous and 
prevailing gummy or mucilaginous tter 3 which the 
more it inviſcates the nobler Part, the thicker and groſſer it 


actually becomes; whilſt the other ſiner Portion, which is 


2 with ſuch a Load, remains more penetrating and 
ive. 

And hence alſo the Difficulty of condenſing Hines by 
Percolation is increaſed, as this ſubtile ſpirituous Part paſſes 
the Strainer along with the Water. 

A contrary Difficulty attends the Uſe of a cloſe Strainer, 
ariſing from the groſs mucilaginous Particles, either acci- 
dentally interſperſed in the Mine, or cleaving to this and 
other, fermented Liquors, but eſpecially Malt Drinks; for 
theſe viſcous, tenacious and clammy Particles preſently clog 
and ſtop the Pores of the Strainer, and by that means hin- 
der the thinner and more watery Particles from getting 
away, and the natural Tenacity or Clamminefs of Liquors 
prepared from Malt, Honey, and the like, communicates, 
in the manner of a 1 ſuch a Ropineſs, even to the 
ſuperfluous Water, and diffuſes and expands itſelf ſo much 


therein, that the Water itſelf is thereby thicken'd, and ren- 
der'd much leſs apt to flow. 


A third Difficulty attends this Method by Percolation, viz. 


that altho?* it were poſſible to make the Separation, yet the 
Work would proceed ſo flow, that the more ſubtile, not ſa 
ſtrictly inflammable as fine, brisk, volatile and ſpirituous 
Parts, which give the pungent Taſte and Odour, m 


light, 
in the mean time, exhale, and leave the remaining Hin, 


flat and vapid: or if this Inconvenience could be prevented, 
yet in ſo tedious an Operation ſome prejudicial fermenta- 
tive Operation would, in all Probability, happen. 

And after all, there would ſtill remain a Queſtion, as to 
the Matter to be uſed to the Strainer ; which they, who 
have never made any Experiment that way, might little 
dream of, 

For, as the common Filters or Strainers are generally 
made of Paper, Linen, or ſome kind of Cloth, all theſe rea- 
dily communicate and impreſs a foreign diſagreeable Taſte 
to the Liquor, eſpecially to Wine, if intended for Conden- 
ſation in this Manner. 

And it may ſeem ſurpriſing, that even a momentaneous 
Paſſage of condenſed ine thro* the cleaneſt Linen, will 
give it a remarkable and very diſagreeable Taſte of the Bag, 
that ſhall continue for many Months, . 
„This happens in a much greater Degree to condenſed 
Wine, after the ſame manner as the higheſt rectified Spirit 
or Alcohal of Vine will, in many Caſes, perform a Solu- 
tion immenſely quicker and more powerful than ſuch a 
phlegmy Spirit, tho* mix'd but with a tenth Proportion of 

ater : For ſo our concentrated, or, as we may call it, 
rectified Vine, being freed from its ſuperfluous Phlegm, has 
2 more powerful, more immediate, and more in imate Ef- 
fect upon the Parts of the Cloth, and other Bodies, by 
means of the Concentration of its ſpirituous and faline Parts, 


ous when its Efficacy is weaken'd by being diluted with 
ater. 

This Method, however, by Percolation, tho” no way ſuf- 
ficient to free the Wine of all its ſuperfluous Water, may 
yet be of ſome ſmall Service, if applied with due Regard to 
the Difference there is between fermented Liquors, eſpe- 
cially in Point of Conſiſtence; and therefore ſome faint or 


imperfe& Imitation of our Method may be had by means 


of ſuch Paper Filters, or other common Strainers, 

And in this View, that common Tavern Trick, with a 
Piece of Liſt, when dextrouſiy perform'd, might be of ſome 
Service : for if a long thick Woollen String be firſt ſoak'd in 


Water, and then one End of it plunged into Wine, whilft 


the other End hangs a great way down without the Glaſs, 
it will, in an imperfect manner, draw away the Water 
from the Wine. 

But all theſe, and the like Attempts, are trifling and uſe- 
leſs in compariſon of our eaſy, expeditious and perfect Man- 
ner of effecting the Thing: To which we next proceed. 


Of the Method of condenſing doo 1 faline ſpirituous 


s, 'by 


Having ſhewn above what Effet the Motion of Heat 
and the Action of Fire have all fermented Liquors, 


and eſpecially upon the finer Parts of them, and more direct- 
1 upon thoſe of Vine; and how much they contribute to 
iflolve the intimate Union of vinous Fluids, and change 
their whole Nature, which conſiſts in that Union and Con- 
nexion ; we paſs on to the Conſideration of Cad, which be- 
ing oppe „ 
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Effects, or at leaſt ſuch as better ſuit the prefent Pur- 


poſe. 

If any kind of ine, but rather ſuch as has never been 
adulterated, be, in a conſiderable Quantity, as that of a 
Gallon or more, expoſed to a ſufficient Degree of Cold in 
froſty Weather, or in any Place where the Ice continues 
all the Year, and ſo be brought to freeze ; the ſuperfluous 
Water contain'd in the VM will be turn'd to Ice, and 
leave the proper and truly eſſential Part unfrozęn, unleſs 
the Degree of Cold ſhould be very intenſe, or the ine but 
weak and poor. | 

When the Froſt is moderate, the Experiment has nv 
Difficulty, becauſe in that Caſe not above a third or fourth 
Part of the ſuperfluous Water will be froze in a whole 
Night \ but if the Cold be very intenſe, the beſt Way is, at 
the End of a few Hours, when a tolerable Quantity of Ice 
is form'd, to pour out the remaining Liquor, and expoſe it 
to freeze afreſh by itſelf. And, 

1. Becauſe when the Quantity of Ice grows, large, more 
of the concentrated ine will be apt to hang and lodge 
in it. | 
2. Becauſe it would otherwiſe require a longer Time to 
drain away from the Ice. 


If the Veſſel that thus by degrees receives the ſeveral 


Parcels of condenſed Vine, be ſufter'd to ſtand in the cold 
freezing Place where the Operation is perform'd, the Quan- 
tity lying thin, in pouring out, or otherwiſe, will be very 
apt to freeze anew ; and if it be ſet in a warm Place, ſome 
of this aqueous Part thaws again, and ſo weakens the 


reſt, 

The condenſed Wine therefore ſhould be emptied in ſome 
Place of a moderate Temper, as to Cold and Heat, where 
neither the Ice may diſſolve, nor the vinous Subſtance mix'd 
among it be congealable : But the beſt Expedient of all is, 
to perform the Operation with a large Quantity of Mine, as 
that of ſeveral Gallons, where the utmoſt Exactneſs or Pre- 
vention of all Waſte need not be ſo much regarded. 

By this Method, there freezes about one Third of the 
whole Liquor, and is properly the more pure aqueous Part 
thereof; inſomuch, that when all the vinous Fluid is pour'd 
off, to be again expoſed to a farther Concentration, the 
Ice remaining behind, upon this firſt emptying, being ſet 
to thaw gently in a warm Place, diſſolves into a perfectly 
aqueous Fluid, retaining only a light Scent, but extremely 
little of the Taſte and Colour of the Vine. 

If the Vine now once concentrated, ſhould by longer 
Continuance in the freezing Cold, be again congeal'd to 
the utmoſt, [unleſs the Cold were very ſevere indeed) and 
then again be drain'd from the Ice, there ſoon after falls 
to the Bottom of the Glaſs it is pour'd into, a groſs white 
and ſhining Powder or Tartar ; and even the Icy Part re- 
maining behind, depoſites a little more of this Powder, after 
thawing: and again, the ſame vinous concentrated Matter 
does the ſame upon ſtanding a few Days or Hours; but the 


more of it, as the Vine was auſtere or genuine, neat and 


unadulterated with Sugar, Brandy, or the like, 

The Ice of the ſecond Operation differs in no reſpect 
from that of the firſt, provided the vinous Matter be per- 
ſectly drain'd away from it before the Ice is ſet to melt; 
whereby it runs into the very ſame kind of Phlegm, ex- 
cepting only when the Wine was leſs ſpirituous, that it taſtes 
a little more ſaline than the Water ſeparated by the firſt 
Operation. | 

The Part which has eſcaped being frozen in both . 
rations, is a real concentrated Vine, as appears by its Co- 
lour, Conſiſtence, Taſte, and Smell: for it has now all 
thoſe Properties in a greater Degree, and a much narrower 
Space, than when ſo largely diluted with a ſuperfluous Wa- 
ter; and therefore becomes a much nobler and richer Vine, 
than without ſuch a Contrivance could poſſibly be procured : 
for as by this means two Third Parts of Phlegm are taken 
away, in the better Sort of Mine, or three Fourths in the 
weaker, what remains, muſt needs become highly rich and 
ſaturate, 

This Operation, tho? it be perfect in Vine, does not ſuc- 
ceed altogether ſo well in rich Malt Liquors. 

Thus, for Example; Having by ſeveral Condenſations 
reduced a full Gallon of ſtrong Malt Liquor to the Quan- 
tity of a Pint and a half; the Ice ſeparated from it in the 
firſt Concentration, reſolved into a Liquor ſomewhat of the 
Colour and Taſte of ſmall Beer ; and that obtain'd at laſt 
might have almoſt paſs'd for ſmall Beer, tho' a flaſhy wa- 
tery Taſte manifeſtly predominated in it : but the Part that 
remain'd uncongeal'd was extremely rich, and, for Con- 
ſiſtence and Taſte, far exceeded the famous double Brunſ- 
wick Mum, 


5 — Dat. 


In Point of Strength or Spirituoſity, it ſeem'd 
aromatick and nobly flavour d; a ching not found Ty 
mon Malt Liquors ; and for Conſiſtence, it reſembled a di- 
lute Syrop, and with a pleaſing Softneſs ſheathed the Acti- 
mony of the Spirit, and concealed the Bitterneſs of the Hop 
which before was very conſiderable. 0 

The mucilaginous Nature predominant in all Malt Li- 
quors, here occaſions a greater Inaccuracy ; as not ſuffering 
the condenſed Part to get clear and run from the Ice : but 
as this Liquor is cheaper than Vine, the Loſs is leſs conſi- 
derable, and not only fo, but if the Operation were to be 
perform'd in large, the thaw'd Liquor might be commo- 
diouſly employ'd in a freſh Brewing; fo that with a flight 
Enchareſis, all manner of Loſs may be prevented. 1 
And thus likewiſe the Phlegm of Wine, ſeparated in the 
Operation, may, - a proper Ferment, be converted into 
— i Vinegar, with a great deal of Eaſe, and moderate 

What a large Quantity of Water abounds in Vi 
is well known to thoſe that are skill'd in Chymites BP 
that a great Quantity of Vinegar will ſaturate but a ſmall 
one of Alkaline Salt : And again, a deal of Vinegar is re- 
quired to diſſolve a little Quantity of Metal, | 

A Pint of the ſtrongeſt Vinegar will ſcarce diflolve above 
two Drams of Iron; or ſaturate more than the like Quan- 
tity of good Salt of Tartar: But our Method of Condenſa- 
tion effectually remedies this Inconvenience, and ſo far de- 
prives the Vinegar of its ſuperfluous Water, and collects its 
acetous penetrating Sharpneſs, as to render it extremely pow- 
erful ; thus throwing out five or fix Parts of uſeleſs Phlegm 
that taſtes ſcarce perceptibly acid, and at the ſame time — 
taining the Strength and Virtue of the Whole, in the Part 
remaining uncongeal'd, 


The Advantages of the Method of condenſing Wines by Cold. 


It is certain that the beſt and nobleſt Vines, if expoſed 
for ſeveral Days to the warm open Air of the 2 
of a Vault, or other proper Receptacle, will inevitably cor- 
rupt and ſpoil, throwing a mouldy and mucilaginous Matter 
to their Surface, and acquiring a Degree of Stench or Va- 
pidity, or at beſt turning to Vinegar : On the contrary, 
the ine condenſed in our Manner, ſuffers none of theſe 
Changes, upon being ſo expoſed ; but remains for a long 
time not * uncorrupted, but even unalter'd, as we have 
experienced for e. Vears. 

And as this Difference is owing to nothing mo 
freeing the ine of its ſuperfluous Water; it — — 
fairly preſumed, that Water alone is the 1 or imme- 
diate Inſtrument of all the fermentative Motions and Changes 
of vinous Liquors. 

We condenſed in our Method a Gallon and half of poor 
weak, auſtere and acid Vine to about a Quart, in the Win- 
ter of the Year 1696. and put it into a Glaſs Bottle, where- 
of a third Part remain'd empty, and ſtopp'd it only with a 
hard Wreath of Paper; and thus it ſtood for the Space of 
two Years in my Bed-chamber, where, during the Sum- 
mer, when the Weather was fair, the Windows were open 
all Day long ; and where alſo in the Winter other aqueous 
Liquors froze. During this Time, it was often open'd 
and ſome of it pour'd out, both to taſte, and otherwiſe to 
uſe ; and yet in all this Time it neither grew mouldy or 
ſour, nor ſuffer'd any Separation of Parts ; only depoſited a 
ſmall Quantity of Tartar, but retain'd its original Conſiſtence 
and Taſte intire z excepting ſome ſmall Change in both for 
the better. 

In the fame Manner we concentrated a ſomewhat better 
Kind of Wine to a little more than a fourth Part; but the 
Bulk of this did not keep ſo well as the former, as having 
oy more Tafters, than that auſtere and diſagreeable 

rt. : 

When it was by degrees taſted away to half a Pint, I put 
the Remainder into a Glaſs, and tied it over with a Piece 
* Modder, then ſet it in — ſame Place, near the former ; 
ut could not prevent its being ſipp'd away by degr 
onl 4 Gavin Ounces were left Fr Be aur Horm 
is ſmall Quantity ſtood all the Summer, barely cover' 
with a looſe Bladder, without Alteration, or 4 in 3 
leaſt mouldy or acid, and long after retain'd its moſt grate- 
ful Tafte and quick Smell; only the latter was ſomewhat 
weaken'd thro* the Bottle's remaining untied down: and 
that under this Inconvenience it ſhould continue fo perfect 
and intire, is very ſurprizing. 

I had in the inter of the Year before, condenſed a ve- 
ry {mall Quantity of the ſame Sort of Mine to half an Ounce, 
and put it into an Qunce Phial, which remain'd lightly tied 

down 
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| t Year in my ordinary Stove-Room, where 
fr Kept without corupng, Gl after the End.of the Min- 
ter, when by the unequal, and ſometimes violent heating 
of the Room, it became vapid and mouldy, 

A Parcel of Vinegar concentrated after the ſame Man- 
ner in the Winter 1694. and by that means brought to a 
corroſive Degree of Sharpneſs, which render'd it unfit for 
the Table, ſtood in the ſame Room with the concentrated 
J/ines, for three whole Summers and Winters, without any 
manner of Tendency to Corruption, or the ſmalleſt Sign 
either of Mouldineſs or Ropineſs. : 

Theſe Examples and Experiments ſufficiently ſhew, that 
Liquors thus concentrated may, for a long time, be kept 
in a State of Perfection with little Care. ; 

But there are ſome particular Changes of Wines and Vi- 
negars, thus concentrated, that happen in proceſs of Time. 

1. Wines, upon being thus concentrated, ſeem to * 
aà more auſtere Taſte than they had originally; and no 
Wonder, as the Condenſation brings their ſaline and rough 
Matter into a third or fourth of its original Compaſs; ſo that 
this is no new Addition or Increaſe of the rough Taſte, but 

rhaps ſome Degree of Mitigation thereof, in regard of the 

loſeneſs whereto this rough Matter is brought; which of 
itſelf ought rather to multiply the Effect in a greater Pro- 
rtion. 

The Change may be conceived owing to this, that all 
Mines are obſerved to grow mild and ſoft by long lying 3 
which Effect is greatly promoted in them by a ſucceſſive 


ration of their Tartar, and a gentle Evaporation of ſome 


art of their Water; occaſioning that Neceſſity we find of 
frequently filling up the Caſks in the Summer Months : but 
in our concentrated Vine, tho* ſome Tartar be ſucceſſively 
ſeparated, yet there is found no concurrent Evaporation ; for 
the concentrated Vine grows ſoft and mellow in a well- 
ſtopp'd Glaſs, where no ſenſible Diminution of the Quantity 
is perceived, 

But the Effect proceeds principally upon a cloſer Combi- 
nation of the groſſer with the ſpirituous Part; which now 
wanting Water, ſucceſſively throws off the groſſer "Tartar 
from the reſt of the Mixture. 

But beſides this, there ſeems to be another remarkable 
Change incident to our concentrated ines, not only in 
the Taſte, but abundantly in the Smell; for altho* that very 
auſtere Vine above-mentioned, had a much milder Tafte 
the third Year than the ſecond, yet its ſpecifick Odour per- 
fectly reſembled that of Sack and Canary, fo as to be miſ- 
taken for it, from the ſmell alone, by good Judges, who 
were acquainted with the original Flavour of the ine 
from whence it was concentrated. | | 

Nor is this Change of Odour peculiar to Vine alone; but 
concentrated Vinegar participates ſomewhat of it, and was 
obſerved for ſome time to loſe it in great meaſure, upon 
being left long ſtopp'd only with Paper, and the Bottle often 
pour'd out. | | 
And therefore as it is plain that Wines, and all other fer- 
mented Liquors, become much more durable by Concen- 
tration, and yet this Durability is here confirm'd and proved 
from ſmall and inconſiderable Quantities, wherein they al- 
ways retain their Goodneſs, it is obvious, that if the Ope- 
ration were perform'd in large, a great Bulk of the Liquor 
thus concentrated, would be till immenſely leſs ſubject to 
Alteration, from the Air and Heat; which are the two 
great Incentives to fermentative Motions ; and that if ſuch 
ſmall Parcels ſuffer'd no Change for the worſe, much leſs 
would the larger. | 

But as theſe concentrated Liquors, by reaſon of their con- 
ſiderable Proportion of ſaline and fine ſpirituous Parts, have 
a leſs Tendency to Diſſolution and Corruption; ſo on the 
contrary, the aqueous Part ſeparated from them, has a very 
ſtrong Tendency thereto ; for as it takes from the Wine, 
and carries of with it a little of the mucilaginous and 
unctuous Part, and yet is almoſt wholly a mere moveable 
fluid Water, that is the moſt active Inſtrument of fermen- 
tative Motion, it cannot but preſently fall into Corruption, 

This Buſineſs of Congelation is not only applicable to im- 
mediate Profit, but alſo paves the Way toxcertain Matters of 
Curioſity, and ſhews one Particular, which, tho' not new, 
but antiently common and familiar, has yet m_ ſtrangely 
into Diſuſe, thro* the Indolence of Mankind. 
As to the Point of immediate Uſe, it needs no Explana- 
tion ; for he muſt be very dull indeed, who does not imme- 
diately perceive that Wines, Cc. by this Method may be 
reduced to any Degree of Vinoſity, Strength, or Perfec- 
tion. | 

Thus, for Example; If a Vine of a moderate Strength, 
have a third Part of its Water taken away, in the Form of 
Ice, by Congelation, the remaining Part will thereby be 
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doubled in Strength and Goodneſs : For if in the better 
Sorts of Hines we allow, as we may, one third Part to be 
good or truly vinous, and two third to be Water; then 
that one third good Part is divided among the two aqueous 
Parts; whence, if one of the two aqueous Parts be taken 
away, that ſame third Part before divided between the two 
Waters, now remains collected or condenſed, in a double 
Proportion, along with but one of them. | 
But if this Condenſation be carried up to the utmoſt, and 
practiſed In a large Quantity, with a ſomewhat intenſe Cold, 
it may, perhaps, reduce good ines to a Sixth, and this 
ſmall Quantity might commodiouſly be uſed as a Quinteſ- 
ſence, to meliorate, improve, and even ſpecificate ſmallet 
and low-flavour'd ines. k 
To conclude, as to the direct and immediate Uſe of our 
Method of Condenſation, he who has the Secret, by means 
of a little, dry, * Body, of turning Water into Wine, 
will not, -perhaps, ly divulge the capital Uſe he may 
make of this Experiment. | 
Having given a very full Account of the Method of mak- 
ing Wine in ſeveral Countries where it is practiſed; as like- 
wiſe the ſeveral Arts uſed to preſerve, amend, and adulte- 
rate Wines; ſo far as I could poſſibly get Information into 
theſe Affairs: I ſhall now add ſome few Obſervations and 
Experiments which have been lately made, and which are 
chiefly confined to the Wines made in England. . 
From the ſeveral Vineyards which have of late Years been 
planted in England, there has as yet been very-little Wine 
made, that has been by the beſt Judges thought tolerably 
ood ; this in great meaſure may be attributed to the wrong 
xpoſition of theſe Vineyards, and to the ill Method of plant- 
ing and managing of them, as hath been before obſerved. 
But beſides theſe, there has been a great want of Skill in 
the making, and after-managing of the Wines, there hav- 
ing been very few Perſons who have proceeded in this Af- 
fair with good Judgment, or Attention enough to obſerve 
the Miſtakes they have made in their feveral Experiments, 
There is one common Error, into which moſt Perſons have 
fallen, who have attempted to make Wines in England; 
which is by endeavouring to imitate the Wines of this or 
that Country, whereas there are few of the Wines which 
are drank in England, which are not brewed up to ſuit the 
Palates of the Drinkers. Therefore the chief Care in mak- 
ing of Wine, ſhould be to make a plain good wholſome Li- 
quor, without regarding the particular Flavour (or endea- 
vouring to imitate Burgundy or Champaign Wines, &c. as 
moſt People have done:) in order to which it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to obſerve the following Directions; firſt, To have 
the Grapes as duly ripened as poſſible; then to gather them 
in a dry Seaſon, as alſo to ſeparate them from rotten or un- 
ripe Grapes, and to pull them from the Stalks before they 
are preſſed : theſe are the principal Directions for the firſt 
Part of the Work. What remains afterward to be obſery- 
ed, is, that the Wine ferments a proper time; for if it doth 
not ferment long enough, or to a proper Degree, it will be 
continually on the Fret, ſo will not be clear or drinkable ; 
and if it is ſuffered to ferment too long, the generous Spi- 
rit will be loſt, and the Wine will ſoon become four. There- 
fore on this Particular depends the greateſt Nicety of Judg- 
ment in the making of Wine; and for this there can be no 
poſitive Inſtructions given; becauſe the Seaſons, and many 
other Accidents, may occaſion a greater or leſs Time neceſ- 
ſary for the Fermentation to be continued, in order to give 
the Wine its proper Strength and Flavour: ſo that it is on- 
ly by a cloſe Attention, and by many repeated Experiments, 
a Perſon will be enabled to judge rightly when the Wine 
has had a proper Fermentation, as alſo how to ſtop the 
Fermentation, when it is too violent, or continues too 


long. ; 
| The Method of judging when Wine has fermented its 
proper Time, is chiefly by the Taſte ; ſo it in a great mea- 
ſure depends on the Perſon who directs this Affair having a 
good Palate, to know when the Wine is in Perfection; for 
in hot dry Years it will require a much greater Fermenta- 
tion, and to be continued longer, than in moiſt cool Sea- 
ſons ; and ſome particular Sorts of Grapes will take a longer 
Time to ferment than others z ſo that it is by no means 
adviſeable to mix different Sorts of Grapes together in the 
Preſs, becauſe there are not any two Sorts but will re- 
2 a different Degree of Fermentation; which will occa- 

on the Wine to be always on the Fret. 
After the Fermentation is over, there muſt be great Care 
taken to keep the Veſſels full of uy as alſo to leave a 


Vent in the Bung-hole of the Veſſels, for the rancid Air 


which is generated to paſs off; but it will not be proper to 
add any other Sorts of Foreign Wines to it, as is common- 
ly practiſed, which ſeldom incorporate with this Engliſb 

| Juice, 
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Juice. But the beſt Method to add a Body to it, is to fer- 
ment the Juice, as ſoon as it is preſſed, upon the Lees of 
good Canary, or ſome other ſtrong generous Wines, which 
will greatly enrich the Enghſb Juice, But then great Care 
ſhould be taken to get the Lees pure and unmixed, other- 
wiſe it will have a contrary Effect. 

I have been informed by Perſons who have reſided in the 
Countries from whence we have the ſtrongeſt Wines, That. 
it is a common Method there in practice, to diſtil a ſtrong 
Spirit from the Huſks of the Grapes, which they pour into 
the Wine, after it has fermented a proper time; which 


checks the Fermentation, and adds Strength to the Wine. 


This is at preſent univerſally practiſed amongſt the Yignerons 
in Portugal, with this Difference only; that thoſe who are 
the moſt curious in the G_ of their Wines, take panu- 
cular Care, in drawing off the Spirit, to have it as pure as 
poſſible, as alſo to rectify it very high, that the Quantity 
added to the Wine may be ſmall, and not fo diſtinguiſhable 
on the Palate, And thoſe Years when their Vintage proves 
vety bad, it is a common Practice for theſe Vignerons, or at 
lea Wiine-coopers who reſide there, to procure great Quan- 
tities of Brandy from France, which they rectify to a high- 
er Spirit, and mix with their Wines, before they ſhip them 
for England. 

Since this is the Practice in the Vine Countries, it might 
be very well worth the Trial in England, to be informed 
of the Effects; becauſe as our Seaſons frequently prove bad, 
ſo there will be a greater Neceſſity of adding a Body to the 
ine, in order to prevent its turning acid, which is too fre- 
quently the Caſe with Exgliſb Wines, 

There are ſome Perſons who add Sugar, Honey, and 
other Mixtures, to their ines, to render them palatable ; 
but this is a very wrong Practice, for it generally cauſes the 
IVine to fret, and always renders it diſagreeable to the 
Stomach : therefore I would by no means adviſe the putting 
any other than a few of the very beſt foreign Raiſins into 
the M ine, upon which the ine may feed, which will be of 
great Uſe to preſerve it, 

In ſome of the Iſlands of the Archipelago, it has been long 
practiſed by the Inhabitants, to boil their Y/ines, which 

ives them a good Body, and preſerves them a long time, 

heſe Wines were 3 much more eſteemed in Eng- 
land, than they are at preſent, moſt Peoples Palates having 
been vitiated by the French Mines, which are thin and weak; 
ſo may be drank in greater Quantities, tho the former more 
generous Wines are generally eſteemed more wholſome, 
when taken moderately. This Practice may be very, well 
worth Trial in England, becauſe in boiling, a great Qu 
tity of the watry Parts will be thrown off, which may give 
the Vine a Body, and preſerve it. 

The adding of a Colour to the Engliſh Wine, is another 
Thing which has employed the Thoughts of many Perſons ; 
ſome have added the Juice of Elder-berries, which, I have 
been inform'd, is alſo frequently practiſed abroad; others have 
added the Juice of Sloes, Mulberries, Blackberries, &c. but 
as none of theſe will add any Strength to the Vine, fo they 
muſt be uſed ſparingly ; for where a Colour is defired in 
Wine, it will be a better Method to make uſe of Turnſole, 
which is chiefly practiſed by the Vintners and Wine-coopers, 
to give a Colour to their pale ines, than to add too large 
Quantities of either of thoſe Juices. And as a ſmall Quan- 
tity of Turnſole will be ſufficient to colour a large Parcel 
of Wine; ſo it is likewiſe the cheapeſt Tincture which can 
be uſed. | : 

The ſeveral Practices in Uſe amongſt the Wine-coopers, 
both at home and abroad to add different Flavours to their 
ines, is a Myſtery which they by no means care to divulge ; 
for I have been informed by ſome Perſons, who have been a 
little acquainted with their Arts, that they can brew up 
Wines of almoſt any Sort in ſuch a manner as to imitate the 
Flavour of any other Sort of Mine: but if theſe Wines are kept 
any time, they will become foul and ill-taſted ; fo that it 
may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that theſe Vines are not very whol- 
ſome to drink, tho* they may have an agreeable Flavour 
for a time. The Practice of mixing one Sort of ine with 
another, in order to give Strength, Brightneſs or Flavour, 
to Hines, has been long in Uſe; and if there are no worſe 
Mixtures, there may be little Danger in drinking of theſe 
Mines: but by the Effects which ſome Perſons have obſerv- 
ed, in thofe who have drank but ſmall Quantities of theſe 
brewed. Wines, there is great Reaſon to fear, that ſome un- 
wholſome Things are often mixed with them. 

That the Practice of mixing of one Sort of Mine with 
another is at preſent greatly uſed in London, is very obvious 


from the great Quantities of Alicant and other ſtong Spa- 


niſh Wines which are imported, and bought up by the Coop- 
ers and Merchants, who are rarely known to fell any of 


uan- 


theſe Sorts of Mines, pure as they bought them. Alſo the 
whole Vintage of Barabarr,. which is engroſſed by the 
French Wine-merchants in London, is ſuppoſed to be mixed 
with the low Growth of French Wines, to add Strength to 
them; fince it is rarely, if ever known they ſell this // ine 
again, ſimple and unmixed, : 

Since from what has heen related, it is plain, that moſt of 
the different Flavours of foreign Hines are adventitious "2 
therefore whoever ſets about to make 7/ine of Engliſh Grapes, 
ſhould not be very ſolicitous to add particular Flavours to 
it; but rather have regard to the Wholſomneſs, and to give 
it Strength enough to preſerve it ; which is what ſhould be 
principally regarded, becauſe afterward it will not be very 
difficult to add any particular Flavour, according to the Pa- 
late of the Owner, from the Inſtructions which have been 
exhibited, For Inſtance, that ſtrong Flavour which is ob- 
ſerved in ſome French Clarets, is given by adding ſome dried 
Elder-flowers to the Juice when it is fermenting ; and this 
may be added in a greater or leſs Degree, according to Per- 
ſons Palates. The Flavour of Rhenih Wines, which man 
People admire, is given by adding of the Flowers of the 
Yellow Clary, called by ſome Botaniſts, C:lus Jovis. The 
Flavour of Frontiniac Mine may be given by adding a 
2 of the Juice of white Elder-berries, with many 
other Mixtures, which need not be repeated here. 

The other neceſſary Cautions to be taken, in order to pre- 
ſerve Vine clear and in good Condition, beſides what have 
been exhibited, are, firſt, that the Vault in which it is placed, 
be under a good Building, ſo as not to be affected by the ex- 
ternal Air ; for if it be expoſed to Rain, there will be no 
Poſlibility of keeping Mines in it, tho* the Arch may be 
turned with the utmoſt Care ; and this well clayed on the 
Top, and paved with ſquare Stones over the Clay ; as I have 
ſeveral times obſerved, where all theſe have been well perform- 
ed: and yet the Vaults would not keep ine in any tole- 
rable Condition, when the Rains in Autumn have fallen. For 
if the Vaults are not ſo contrived, as that Heat and Cold 
may not alter the Temperature of the Air; J/ines will ne- 
ver continue long good in them. Therefore it will be very 
proper to hang Thermometers up in the Vaults, by which 
the Alterations of Heat and Cold may be certainly known ; 
and if it appears, that the Spirit is ever raiſed in the Summer, 
or ſunk by cold in inter, above five Diviſions from the tem- 
perate Point, there will be ſmall Hopes of preſerving the 
Wine which is placed in them. The next Caution ſhould be, 
not to put any Quantity of other fermenting Liquors into 
the ſame Vault with the Vine; for that will often affect the 
l ines which are near them. Nor ſhould new ines be 
carried into the Vaults where the old ines are kept, be- 
cauſe when the new l ines are in a ſtrong State of Fermenta- 
tion, they will affect the whole Air of the Vaults, and alter 
its Temperature; whereby the old Vines will be often cauſed 
to fret, which will raiſe the Sediment, and foul the Vine; 
ſo that many times it becomes ſo ill taſted, as not to be, by 
the greateſt Art, ever rendred fo palatable as before. There 
are many other things which will occur to a careful Obſerver, 
who is practiſed in managing of Hines, very well worthy to 
be conſidered by the Curious, which have never fallen with- 
in my Obſeryation, 


WINE-PRESS. 4 Deſcription of the great Tai//in or 
framed Preſs.) The Preſs, which is a Machine or moving 
Power, contrived to ſqueeze the Juice out of Grapes, 
conſiſts of an Aſſemblage of many Pieces of Timber, placed 
after different Diſpoſitions, which compoſe three Bodies of 
Timber-Work, cloſely joined to the Axis, which ſerves as a 
Swing, whereby it may be moved by the Vice. 

The great Preſſes are thirty or thirty-three Feet long, and 
twelve or fixteen wide. To make one of theſe Machines, 
they firſt dig a Pit in the Ground about four Feet deep, and 
ſixteen Feet ſquare, in the moſt commodious Place where 
the Preſs is deſigned. In the Middle of this Hollow, they 
build a ſmall Pile of Maſonry the wholg Length, for a Foun- 
dation, two Feet thick, and three Feet high, in ſuch a Man- 
ner as to have only one Foot below the Surface of the 
Ground; then they make a parallel Wall, to ſurroand the 
Preſs from the Right to the Left, to the Extremity of the 
Pit, at an equal Diftance froth the Pile in the Midele, for 
ſupporting ſome of the Timbers, and to prevent the Earth 
from falling down into the Pit. The Space between theſe 
three little Walls of three Feet depth, is neceflary to give 
Air to the Wood, to prevent its rotting. 

The Wall, which ought to be from the Sides of the 
Beams (which may be placed from the Right to the Left of 
the Preſs, according to the greateſt Conveniency of the 
Place) ſhould be deeper than the Hollow of the Beams ; 
which ſhall be explained ws z and that which is con- 
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trived on the bent Side of the Beams, ſhould be thicker than 
the Square of the Baſon: which will be more eaſily com- 
ended, by what follows, : 
Uo Gn "little Wall of the Middle, th lay a Piece of 
Timber lengthwiſe, which they call a falſe Stilling ; upon 
this, to the Side of the hollow Beams, they ou a Ground- 
plate, which is ſupported by another Pile of Maſonry, where 
are joined cloſe to the Beams the Piles which they croſs: all 
theſe Pieces ſhould be laid level, in order to ſupport four 
Stillings, which are placed acroſs them at an equal Diſtance, 
Theſe Pieces ought to extend beyond the Wall of the Baſon, 


on the Side of the Beams, about three Feet, and be laid upon 


the Piles, to hinder them from riſing : There muſt always be 
allowed a Declivity of three or four Inches from the Front 
to the four Stillings, in order to facilitate the Draining of 
the Wine into the Cask, which ſhould be placed under the 
Middle, in the Fore-part of thè Baſon, to receive it from 
the Side where the Holes are bored. my 

They afterwards place upon theſe four * croſs the 
Baſon of the Preſs, ſome Pieces of Wood called Maye ; theſe 
ſhould have their Tops level with the Top of the Stillings, 
and ought to be cut in Notches of four Inches in length on 
both Sides the Baſon, for receiving the Maye in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they may be faſten'd on each Side with Wedges, 
after having put in the Middle of the Joints Potters Earth 
and Moſs, to prevent the Wine from getting out at the Cre- 
vices : Theſe Pieces of Maye are ſimply joined together with- 
out Fillets or Notches, that they may the better cloſe the 
two Ends to the Middle of the Quoins their whole Length, 
between the Stillings and the Side of the laſt Pieces of Maye : 
Theſe Pieces ſhould be raiſed in the Middle with a Ridge, to 
make a Gutter in each Joint, to facilitate the draining of the 
Wine: They alſo make, for the ſame Purpoſe, a Ridge or 
Furrow all round the Extremity of the Pieces of Maye. 

In the Place appointed for the Beams, on the Right or Left 
of the Baſon, they make a Hole big enough to erect a Frame 
of Maſonry twelve Feet deep, eight long, and five broad ; 
one of the three Piles of Maſonry, which ſupports the Baſon, 
ſerves there inſtead of one Side of the Wall to the Beams, 
which are driven into the Ground at the Bottom of the ſaid 
Frame, twelve Feet deep, and are fifteen or fixteen Feet a- 
bove the Level of the Grad i Theſe hap join with the 
Piles which croſs *em, upon which they put the Beams, which 
are all joined by Cramps of Woed, except the laſt, to which 
the Stillings ſerve inſtead of Braces. They afterwards erect 
the Maſonry, in which they incloſe the Ends of the Piles, as 
alſo thoſe of the Braces to prevent the Beams from riſing ; 
theſe Piles ought to be placed contrary to the Stillings, which 
ſurround or croſs them every three Feet, and Dove-tail'd 
into the ſquare Supporters; the Space left between the Ma- 
ſonry they do not fill up, that the Beams may be preſerved 
from rotting ; and that, if Occaſion be, they may go down 
into the Pit. The Beams ought to be laid in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that their Sides may occupy the Middle of the Baſon, 
and they ſhould incline two Inches beyond it : The Front 
and Sides muſt be made ſmooth and even ; but the Back and 
Tops muſt be left rough : They make at Top, under the 
Pieces of Maye, a Step of two or three Inches, for Support 
to the Carriage ; the Top of the Beams is joined with a 
Croſs-beam, under which is a =_ ſupported by a diago- 
nal Beam, on which all the Force and Reſiſtance of the 
Preſs bears; this diagonal Beam ſhould be cloſely faſtened 
with Nails and Girders under the Heads of the Beams : In 
the Middle of the other Side of the Baſon, they put upon the 
Ground-plate, between the Ends of the Stillings, two falſe 
Beams a little Diſtance from the true ones, becauſe it is on 
this Side that the Axle-tree is notched to receive the Beams, 
to prevent their recoiling back ; theſe are a little enlarged to- 
wards the falſe Beams ; they ſuſtain theſe with four croſs 


Pieces, or ſtrong Jambs, two on the Front, and two on the 


Sides, which abut againft them, and keep them in their 
Places ; theſe croſs Pieces are borne by the Ground-plate and 
the Poſts, and let in at«he other End, juſt to the Middle of 
the falſe Beams; theſe ought to be bored about four Feet 
high, that the moving Pins may be put in there for the Beam 
to reſt upon : Theſe falſe Beams ſhould have Holes at their 
Bottoms, to receive the wooden Pegs which croſs the Ground- 
plate, and are cut to half their Thickneſs, that they may be 
capable to enter the Notches, and be joined with Keys and 
Pins where they croſs the falfe Beams ; they likewiſe bind 
theſe Beams at the Top with a croſs Beam, and they ſuſtain 
them again at the Bottom with two crofs Pieces on their 
Sides; theſe croſs Pieces are placed upon the Poſts which are 
Joined into the Ground-plate by a Dove tail, and are borne 
up horizontally by a ſmall Piece of Maſonry of 'their own 
Size, which is chiefly hid in the Ground: There muſt alſo 
be on each Side a large croſs Piece to croſs the Baſon, which 


binds together the falſe Beams with the true, both before and 
behind; theſe they faſten to the Top of the Beams, allow- 
ing them a Foot and half Declivity to the Place where they 
are mortiſed into the falſe Beams, 

They alſo make in the Ground, on the Sides of the falſe 
Beams, ten Feet from the Baſon, a Pit twelve Feet d 
and ten Feet ſquare, to place the two Blocks which ſhould 
Join at Bottom, and be ſeparated by the great Ends, about 
two Feet above the Surface of the Ground, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the Screw may be able to play between them ; 
theſe muſt be joined at Bottom to the Piles by a ſtrong Dove- 
tail, and the Piles joined with Braces; and near the Top, 
about fifteen Inches from the Head, they ſhould be bound 
with Girders and Pins, to keep them aſunder, and prevent 
their parting : The Space between the Blocks and the Piles 
muſt be filled up with Earth, which ſhould be well ramm'd ; 
theſe Girders ſhould be let in ſeven or eight Inches to the 
Body of the Blocks, | | 

In the Middle of the Girders there ſhould be a Hole to put 
in the Screw, which ſhould there deſcend perpendicularly, 
and which is rounded to this Place, and leſſen'd to a third- 
part of its Thickneſs; and a Foot lower than the Girders 
ought to be a Rail placed as a Support, from Bottom to Top, 
ina Slope, fora Reſt to the Screw; there ſhould be on this 
Rail a Plate of Iron, and an Axis to the Screw, for its Play : 
The Screw muft be twelve Feet long, and thirteen Inches 
thick at the Top ; the Screw-tap, or the Extremity of the 
Spiral-line, ought to be three Inches and an half, and ſhould 
form an exact Square; the Screw ſhould paſs croſs a Wheel, 
which is placed three Feet from the Surface of the Ground, 
and which in this Place ſhould be ſquare, and about an Inch 
and an half of its Thickneſs pared off for the Play of the 
Wheel: This Wheel ſhould be joined with Spokes and Curbs 
athwart, into which they put divers Pegs, that they may be 
able, with five or ſix Men, to give it the neceſſary Motion. 

Laſtly : There ſhould be placed, at five Feet from the 
Bottom of the Baſon two great Beams, which muſt paſs be- 
tween the true and the falſe Beams; theſe muſt be both 
ſquared or pared away at the great End, on thoſe Sides where 
the Beams touch, where they let them into a Notch, to pre- 
vent their coming out ; and at the Back-part they put a . 
to ſecure them from being diſplaced, (for they cannot put 
them into it) ; but nevertheleſs, in ſuch a Manner, that they 
may play between the Beams, without changing their Poſiti- 
on: Theſe Beams ſhould be well fitted to their Bed, and 
Joined with Keys, that they cannot part from eachother ; for 
they ſhould open inſenſibly from the falſe Beams, where they 
ought alſo to ſeparate to the right of the Screw, to give Place 
for it. Upon the End of theſe Beams muſt be joined the Nut 
of the Preſs with moveable Keys, that by this Means it ma 
be raiſed or lowered, ſo that the Beams may riſe and fall 
as a kind of Swing, which has the Keys for its Centre, which 
are the falſe Beams, where the great Beams do reſt, and the 
Bag which is upon the Baſon, hen they preſs, before the 
Preſs-man raiſes the Beam, by Means of the Screw, they 
lower it on the Sides of the falſe Beams a little, that they 
may force the Quoins between the Beams and theSpurs, which 
is upon the falſe Beams ; then they lower it with the ſame 
Screw from the Side of the falſe Beams After they have 
moulded the Grapes with the three Poles, the Planks and 
the Nave, by the Help of the Wheel which moves the 
Screw, they preſs the Bag ſtrongly. | 

Theſe Beams ſhould be two Feet and a half thick ; and i 
that is not big enough, they put two upon each other, and 
ſometimes three, if it be neceſſary : Theſe they join toge- 
ther with Nails in different Places, both on the , and in 
Front, that they may work together, as if there were but 
two; and they raiſe at the End of the Preſs, on the Side of 
the falſe Beams, a ſmall hanging Scaffold or Steps, to go up 
to ſtrike the Quoins. 


Of the great Framed Preſs. 


This Sort of Preſs is made like the other, except that in- 
ſtead of the Blocks, * uſe a Frame. They make a great 
Pit in the Earth twelve Feet deep, and nine Feet diameter ; 
and to ſupport the Earth, they build a Wall of Stone all 
round it in the Form of a Well, which ought to be ſeven 
Feet diameter, that they may place in this Space a Frame of 
Wood-work of a ſquare Figure, joined together with Poſts, 
Joiſts, Ground-plates, and Rafters, like a St. Andrew's 
Croſs: In this Frame they put a ſolid Stone Wall of about 
three thouſand Weight; then they join the Screw to the 
Centre of the Frame, that they may be turned together, and 
ſo keep the Beams the Stock of the Wheel, to preſs the 
Grapes, in ſuch a 28 if one Man was ſuſpended at 

one 
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one End of a Pole which is made faſt at the other, and in the 
Middle there is ſomething to ry At about two or three 
Feet from the Ground is a W heel, by Means of which, and 
the Weight of the Frame, they make the Screw deſcend, 
which lowers the Beam. The Frame ſhould be ten Feet 
high, and four Feet nine Inches ſquare oneach Front, Great 
Care ſhould be taken of the Block- Preſſes, not to ſcrew them 
too hard, leſt it break the Beams, and ſplit them to Pieces, 
nothing being of greater Force than a Screw. You muſt 
not fail to make the Dove-tails very exact: but above all, 
my 2 and the Nut ſhould be made artificially to their 
ork. 

Theſe great Preſſes make at one Vat or Stowage, from 
twenty to twenty-five Pieces of Vine. One may make it leſs 
by a fourth Part; and it will preſs as well, when there are not 

ve ten or fifteen Pieces of Hine : In this Caſe, the Pieces 
ſhould be proportionably diminiſhed in the Bigneſs from what 
has been deſcribed. 


The Names, Length, and * of the Pieces which com- 
poſe a great Preſs. 


The main Beams from thirty-two to thirty-five Feet 
long, and, one with another, from two Feet and a half to 
three Feet thick. 

The Cheeks or Side-Beams twenty-eight Feet long about 
= Feet thick at the Bottom, and eighteen Inches at the 

op. 

The Piles twelve Feet long, and twelve or thirteen Inches 
thick. It muſt be obſerved to make theſe with counter Dove- 
tails to thoſe of the Cheeks; the firſt is placed at fifteen 
Inches from the Bottom of the Cheeks; one ought to 
put three from the Top, to that which is in the Ground, 
_ the latter ſhould be even with the Top of the falſe 

tiller, 

VU pon the Piles of the Cheeks, and upon thoſe of the Blocks, 
are placed Braces of Wood nine Feet long, and about nine 
or ten Inches thick, to bind them together. | 

The Stillers fix Feet long, and about fifteen or ſixteen 
Inches ſquare. 
The Gromd-olate eighteen Feet long, about eighteen 
Inches broad, and fifteen Inches thick. 

The falſe Beams fourteen or fifteen Feet long, about thir- 
teen or fourteen Inches broad, nine Inches thick at the Bot- 
tom, and fix at the Top : Theſe ought to be plained to the 
Size of the Keys, to ſupport the main Beams. 

The croſs Piece of the falſe Beams fix Feet long, four In- 
ches broad, and nine or ten thick, _ 

The Keys of the Beams to the Direction of the Worm, 
five Feet and a half long, eight Inches thick towards the 
Head, but reduced to half the Size in the remaining Length. 


mm — 


The Pegs of the Keys fourteen Inches long, about five 
broad, and at leaſt one and a half thick. 

The two croſs Timbers of the falſe Beams about eight 
Feet long, four or five Inches thick, and the ſame Breadth 
of the falſe Beams. 

The two other croſs Timbers of the falſe Beams nine Feet 
long, and about eight Inches thick. 

* my Poſts fix Feet long, and about eight or nine Inches 
ick, 

The Pieces of Maye which are at the Baſon twelve Feet 
long, about nine or ten Inches broad, and fix thick. 

he great croſs Timbers, put as a Band between the falſe 
Beams, fix or ſeven Inches thick. 

The two Blocks, fourteen Feet long each, about ſixteen 
Inches thick at the Head, and twelve at the Bottom. 

The Screw, fifteen Inches at the Bottom before it is ſquared, 
thirteen Inches, according to the Foot of the Screw which 
forms the Spiral-line, and twelve Feet long. 

'The Wheel ten Feet diameter, with Spokes of four In- 
ches Thickneſs, the ſame as the Ribs, upon which are 
Wooden Pegs, for four or five Inches high, and one diame- 
ter, admitting eight or nine Men in the Circumference of 
the Wheel. 

The Nut of the Preſs ſix Feet long, two Feet broad, 
gun fourteen Inches thick ; which ought to be creſted with 

on. ö 

The Croſs Piece of the Cheeks ſix Feet long, about a 
Foot thick, and of the ſame Breadth as the Top of the 
Cheeks. 

The . — which are placed under the Spindle, between 
the two Cheeks, ſhould be of the ſame-Breadth as the Cheeks, 
and thirteen or fourteen Inches thick. 

The Girders, which ought to embrace the Top of the 
Cheeks, muſt be two Inches higher than the under Part of 
the Spurs, one Foot broad, and about five Inches thick. 

The Spindle two Feet high, and twelve or fourteen Inches 
thick : This is placed between the Spurs and the croſs Piece, 
and croſſes the Cheeks and the Spindle with a Key, which 
ought to be worked very exact; for there it is the whole 
Force of the Preſs reſides. 

The Quoins two Feet long, about nine or ten Inches 
broad, and fix or ſeven thick. 

The Frame, in the Framed Preſs, ten Feet long or deep, 
and four Feet nine Inches ſquare, with four Fronts. 

The Nave eight Feet and a half long, about five Inches 
thick one Way, and ſix the other. 

All theſe Timbers ſhould be Oak, except the Screw, which 
ſhould be Elm, which will laſt longer, and the Spindle ſhould 
be of Walnut. One may make the moſt Part of theſe Tim- 


bers longer or ſhorter, according to the Size of the Wood 
made uſe of, 
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The FRAMED PREss. 


The Deſcription of a ſlight Prejs. 


This Sort of Preſs is much leſs chargeable than the o- 
thers; and it alſo preſſes a much leſs Quantity of Vine; but 
it is nevertheleſs of great Uſe for private Perſons, who have 
no great Vintage, where this will be ſufficient, for it will 
make eight or ten Pieces of Vine at each Tunning. 

The Conſtruction of this ſlight Preſs, is much the ſame 
with that of the other Preſſes ; but I ſhall explain wherein 
they differ. 75 

The Pit which is made in the Earth ought to be four Feet 
deep, fourteen broad, and eighteen long, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the Size of the intended Preſs. They make 
three little Walls of Free- ſtone croſs the Preſs, which occu- 
U: the Bottom of the Square of the Baſon, they make the 

Valls in the Middle two Feet, and thoſe on the Sides two 
and a half thick ; an Opening muſt be left in the Middle of 
each of the Side-walls, about twenty Inches ſquare, to place 


the two Cheeks one oppoſite to the other on each Side of 
the Baſon, which ſhould incline an Inch and a half towards 
the Baſon : Theſe muſt be ſquared and plained on three 
Sides, from the Top of the Stillings; but the Top ſhould 
remain rough. In theſe Sides, which are towards the Baſon, 
they make a Notch at the Height of two Feet and a half 
from the Baſon, three Inches broad, four Inches deep, and 
two Feet high in aſcending towards the Head, 

They place the falſe ye upon the middle Wall ; and 
upon each of the other they place two Piles, which embrace 
the Cheeks, and are joined to them by ſquare Supporters 
and Dove-tails. In croſſing the Piles and the falſe Stillings, 
they put the four Stillings in Notches, as in the other Preſ- 
ſes; thoſe of the Middle embrace the Cheeks, and are =_- 
ed to them as the Piles are, and ſhould extend beyond the 
Piles which are behind the Cheeks eight or nine Inches : 
The Top of the Stillings ought to be notched an Inch and a 
half, fit to receive the Piles to keep the Whole 7 * 
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Then they put upon theſe the Pieces of Maye, which they 
cloſe, as hath ſaid ; and the Baſon is the ſame 

. her Preſſes. a 
iT he Soindlc of the Screw ought to be ſeven or eight Inches 
longer than the Back of the Cheeks, and embrace them in 
their thickeſt Parts; this is placed upon them, and ſup- 

rted upon the Keys, which croſs the Cheeks, by Nails: 
This muſt be ay behind the Cheeks with a Key, and 
in Front with four Iron Bars, making a Square of a Foot 
and a half, bored at the four Corners with Pins and Nails 
four or five Inches long towards the Screw-tap. Upon the 
Spindle they lay Planks of the ſame Length, which they 
croſs in ſuch a manner, that their Ends are turned toward 
the Front of the Preſs : Upon theſe Planks they lay two 
croſs Pieces of the fame . as the Spindle, which em- 
brace the Top of the Cheeks under their Heads, they let 
them in at each End in Front, where they are joined : 
Theſe croſs Pieces and the Cheeks _ to be nailed to- 

ether ; and they muſt put four croſs Timbers, which 
ſhould take hold of the Head of the Beams, and reach half 
the Length of the Head-pieces, for a Support to each. 

They afterwards make a Screw with the ſame Inſtrument 
as that of the other Preſs, with a Square at Bottom, to join 
it to a Wheel, which ſhould be Jaid horizontally, well 
conſolidated with the Screw, and joined with Ribs and 
Spokes a Foot wide croſſwiſe; theſe Spokes ought to 1 
out of the Ribs three or four Inches of half their Width, 
to be able to contain the Rope, which muſt be round the 
Wheel. Under the Centre of the Wheel they place a Stan- 
dard of the Length of the Space between the Cheeks, and 
eight Inches thick, or more, to make a ſort of Tenon at 
each End, which goes into the Notch of the Cheeks. 
The Standard ſhould be ſuſtained by an Iron Pin, which 
goes in at the End of the Screw, to be held ſuſpended by 
it, in ſuch a manner, that it may waggle : In order to this, 
the End of the Pin, which is under the Standard, ſhould 
play with the Key which holds it at the other End in the 
Screw. 

At ten or twelve Feet from the Preſs they place a Wheel, 
either horizontally or perpendicularly, with an Axle-tree, 
which ought to play in the Flyers of Wood, well fixed ; 
they bind to the Wheel, which is at the Top of the Baſon, 
to one of the Spokes, or one of the Pins which is driven in 
for this Purpoſe, the Oelet-hole of a great Rope two Inches 
and a half diameter. They can turn the Wheel once or 
twice round with the Hand, before they take hold of the 
Rope : The Rope ought to go round the Wheel five or 
ſix times, and be faſten'd at the other End to that which 
is at the Side of the Preſs. They employ ſeven or eight 
Men to turn this Wheel, It is of great Conſequence to ob- 
ſerve, that when there is no more than one Turn and a 
half of Rope about the Wheel, and if there is another Bag 
to preſs, they ſhould remit two or three Turns of the Rope 
to the Wheel to finiſh the Preſſing; otherwiſe they would 
riſque the breaking the Wheel at the Bottom, and laming 
the Preſſers. When the Bag is ſufficiently preſſed, ſtop 
the perpendicular Wheel for half an Hour, to allow Time 
for the Hine to drain off. In this ſort of Prefs, there is no- 
thing but the Standard-Preſſes, which is borne by the Nave, 
and ſupplies the Place of the great Beams which are in the 
other Preſſes. There ought to be one experienc'd Man, to 
whom the others ought to be obedient, to conduct the 
Preſſing, and to cut and chop the Marc as often as it 
ſhall need, 


The particular Pieces of a ſlight Preſs. 


The two Cheeks, ſixteen Feet long, and about eighteen 
twenty Inches thick. | 
" The Lrindle, fifteen or ſixteen Feet long, and about 
three wide. . 
The Head- piece, ſixteen Feet long, and about thirteen 
or fourteen Inches thick. 


The Croſ-Timbers, fix Feet long, and about fix or ſe- 


ven [aches thick. 

The Piles, twelve Feet long, and about twelve or thir- 
teen Inches thick. ; 

The Screw, ſeven or eight Feet long, about thirteen 
Inches thick to the Spiral-line, and fixteen Inches at the 
Bottom, fitted to a Square; this ſhould be notched in that 
Place two Inches, for placing the W heel. 

The Standard, twelve Feet and a half long, ſeventeen or 
eighteen Inches broad in the Middle, and ten at the Ends, 
and eight or ten Inches thick in the Middle, reduced to ſix 
or ſeven at the Ends. 

The Middle Wheel, nine Feet diameter, and ten or ele- 
ven Inches thick. | 


A 


The Perpendicular Wheel of an equal diameter, and five 
or fix Inches thick in every Part of the Timber. 

The Axle-tree ten or eleven Feet long, and eight Inches 
diameter. 


The falſe Stillings and the Pieces of Maye ought to be the 


ſame as in the other Preſſes in every Part. 

The Stillings, eighteen Feet long, and the ſame Breadth 

and Thickneſs as in the other Preſſes. 

The Nave, as in the other Preſſes; that is to ſay, ſeven 

or eight Feet long, and five or ſix Inches ſquare, 

This Deſcription of the different Sorts of Preſſes which 
are uſed in Champaigne, together with the annexed 
Plates, will, *tis hop'd, be ſufficient to inſtru a Work- 
man how to erect either of the Sorts here exhibited. 


WINTER. Prognoſtichs of a hard Winter.) The Lord 
Bacon gives theſe as Signs or Forerunners of a hard Winter - 
If Stone or Wainſcot that has been uſed to feat, (as it 
is call'd) be more dry in the Beginning of Winter; or the 
Drops of Eaves of Houſes come down more ſlowly than 
they uſed to do, it portends a hard and froſty Winter, The 
Reaſon is, that it ſhews an Inclination in the Air to d 
Co which, in the inter- time, is always joined with 
roſt. 

Generally a moiſt and eool Summer betokens a hard Mi- 
ter likely to enſue, The Reaſon is, that the Vapours of 
the Earth not being diffipated by the Sun in the Summer, 
do rebound upon the Winter. | 

A hot and dry Summer, eſpecially if the Heat and Drought 
extend far in —_ betokens an open Beginning of 
Il inter, and Cold to ſucceed towards the latter Part of the 
Winter, and in the Beginning of the Spring ; for all that 
time the former Heat and Drought bear the Sway, and the 
Vapours are not ſufficiently multiply'd. 

An open and warm inter portends a hot and dry Sum- 
mer for the Vapours diſperſe into the inter Showers 3 
whereas Cold and Froſt keep them in, and tranſport them 
into the late Spring and Summer following, | 

The Country People have made this Obſervation, that 
thoſe Years in which there are ſtore of Haws and Heps, do 
commonly portend cold Finters : The natural Cauſe of this 
may be, the want of Heat, and abundance of Moiſture, in 
the Summer preceding, which puts forth thoſe Fruits, and 
muſt of neceſſity leave a great (2 of cold Vapours 
undiſſipated, which cauſes the Cold of the following Vin- 
ter. 

When Birds lay up Haws and Sloes, and other Stores, in 
old Neſts and hollow Trees, it is a Sign of a hard inter 
approaching. 888 

It Fowls or Birds, which uſed at certain Seaſons to change 


Countries, come earlier than the uſual Time, they ſhew- 
the Temperature of the Weather, according to that Coun- 


try from whence they came; as the Winter Birds, Feld- 
fares, Snipes, Woodcocks, &c. 

If they come earlier, and out of the Northern. Countries, 
they intimate cold F/inters likely to enſue with us. And if 
it be in the ſame Country, they ſhew a Temperature of 
Seaſon like unto that Seaſon in which they come ; as Bats, 
Cuckoes, Nightingales; and Swallows, which come towards 
Summer; if they come early, it is a Sign of a hot Summer to 
follow. Cold Dews and Morning Rains about Bartbola- 
mew-tide, and hoar Froſts in the 
foretel a hard Winter, 

When Sea-Pyes flock from ſalt to freſh Water, it ſigni- 
fies a ſudden Alteration of Weather to much Co 
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ANTHIUM, Leſſer-burdock. 


The Characters are; Xe 

It hath a floſculous Flower, conſiſting of many Florett, which 
are barren, out of which ariſes the Chive, ſußporting the Sum- 
mit for the moſt part bid. The Embryo's ariſe at a remote 
Diflance from the Flowers on the ſame Plant, which become 


Fruit, for the moſt part prickly, divided into two Cells 
and pregnant with Seeds, which are alſo oblong. 
The Species are; | | 


1. XANTHIUM, Dod. pempt. 39, The Leſſer-burdock. 
2, XA\THIUM Canadenſe majus, fructu aculeis aduncis 

munito. Inſt, R. H. A greater Kind of the Leſſer-burdock 

from Canada, with a Fruit atmed with crooked Prickles. 


3. XANTHIUM 


orning about Michaelmas, 
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3. XAanTHIUM Lufitanicum laciniatum, validiſſimit aculeis 
munitum, Ini. R. H. Jagged Portugal Leſſer- burdock, arm- 
ed with very ſtrong Prickles. 

4. XANTuN Carolinienſe medium, fructu torofiore. 
Hort. Elth. Middle Carolina Lefſer-burdock, with a ſwell- 
ing Fruit, 


The firſt Sort is ſometimes found wild in England, tho 
rarely ; but in ſeveral other Countries it grows plentifully 
by the Sides of Brooks, Ditches, and other ſtanding Waters; 
always delighting in a moiſt fat Soil, This Plant is placed 
in the Catalogue of Medicinals at the End of the College 
Diſpenſatory, tho? at preſent it is rarely uſed in Phyſic. 

The ſecond Sort was brought from Canada, where it 
grows very plentifully ; as alſo in many of the neighbouring 
Countries in North America. 

The third Sort is a Native of Portugal, from whence the 
Seeds have been procured by ſome curious Botaniſts, who 
preſerve it in their Gardens, | 

The fourth Sort was diſcovered by Mr. Catesby, in South 
Carolina, from whence he brought the Seeds to Europe. 

All theſe are annual Plants, which, if permitted to ſcat- 
ter their Seeds in Autumn, will maintain themſelves better 
than if they are ſown in the Spring; for the Seeds will re- 
main in the Ground all the J/inter, and the Plants will 
come up early the following Spring; when they will require no 
farther Care but to thin them where they are too cloſe, and to 
keep them clear from Weeds. In Fuly their Flowers will 
begin to appear, and their Seeds will ripen in . 

he firſt is an humble Plant, ſeldom riſing above a Foot 
high, but the ſecond, third and fourth Sorts, will riſe to be 
near three Feet high; and divide into many Branches. The 
third Sort is often later in ripening of its Fruit, than either 
of the former; ſo that when the Autumns prove very cold, 
the Seeds do not come to Maturity ; therefore it will be pro- 
per to raiſe a Plant or two of this Kind on a Hot-bed early 
in the Spring ; which ſhould be planted in Pots, to confine 
their Roots, and thereby prevent their growing too luxuri- 
ant, and cauſe them to put out their Flowers and Fruit much 
ſooner ; ſo that their Seeds will be perfectly ripe. 


 XERANTHEMUM, Jof Este. dry, and 430- 4 Flower, 
q. d. dry Flower. Cluſius calls this Plant Ptarmica z not be- 
cauſe it cauſes Sneezing, but becauſe it ſomething reſembles 
the Ptarmica of Dodoneus, It is vulgarly call'd the /mmor- 
tal Herb, becauſe the Flower of it may be kept for many 
Years ; for it has rigid Petals, which crackle as if they 
were Plates of Metal] Eternal Flower, ar Ptarmica, vulgo. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a ſcaly Silver-coloured Flower-cup : The Flnver it 
dry : The Diſt conſiſting of many plain Petals, having no Em- 
bryo's affixed to them, yet are included in the ſame Empale- 
ment with the Florets : The Embryo's afterwards become Seeds, 
each having a leafy Head. 


The Species are; 


1. XERANTHEMUM flore ſimplici purpures majore. H. L. 
Eternal Flower, or Ptarmica, with a large, ſingle, purple 
Flower. 

2. XERANTHEMUM fore pleno purpureo majore. H. L. 
Eternal Flower, or Ptarmica, with a large, double, purple 
Flower. 

3. XERANTHEMUM fore ſimplici albo. H. L. Eternal 
Flower, or Ptarmica, with a ſingle white Flower. 

4. XERANTHEMUM flore pleno albo. H. L. Eternal 
Flower, or Ptarmica, with a double white Flower. 

5. XERANTHEMUM fore ſimplici pur pures minore. Tourn. 
Eternal Flower, or Ptarmica, with a leſſer, ſingle, purple 
Flower. 

6. XERANTHEMUM fore purpureo ſimplici 8 
mine maximo. H. L. Eternal Flower, or Ptarmica, with a 
very ſmall, ſingle, purple Flower, and a large Seed. 

XEeRANTHEMUM incanum, flore albo, H. R. Par. 
Hoary Eternal-flower, with a white Flower. 

8. XERANTHEMUM, flore ſimplici minimo, dilute purpuraſ- 
cente, H. L. Bat, Eternal-flower, with the leaſt fingle, 
pale, purpliſh-coloured Flower. 

9. XERANTHEMUM flore ſimplici, ex allo & rubro obſo- 
letis mixto. Hort, Cath, Eternal-flower, with a ſingle Flow- 


cr of a mix'd Red and White. 


10. XERANTHEMUM flore pleno, ex albo & rubro obfole- 
tis mixto. Hort. Cath, Eternal- flower, with a double Flow- 
er mixed with White and Red. 

11. XERANTHEMUM ortentale, fore minimo, cahce cylin- 
draceo, Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Eternal- flower, with the leaſt 
Flower, having a cylindrical Cup. 


Theſe Flowers were formetly much mote cultivated in 
the Engliſh Gardens than at preſent, eſpecially the two Sorts 
with double Flowers, which the Gardeners near London did 
cultivate in t Plenty for their Flowers, which they 
brought to Market in the /, inter Seaſon, to ſet in Glaſſes 
in Rooms, to ſupply the Place of other Flowers, which are 
not eaſy to be procured at that Seaſon ; for theſe being ga- 
ther d when they are _ blown, and carefully dry'd, will 
continue freſh and beautiful many Months : but as there are 
no other Colours in theſe Flowers but white and Purple, ſo 
the Gardeners had a Method of dipping them into various 
Tinctures, ſo as to have ſome of a fine Blue, others Scar- 
let, and ſome Red, which made a pretty Variety ; and 
if they were rightly ſtain'd, and afterwards hung up *till 
they were thorough dry, they would continue their Colours 
as long as the Flowers endured. 

All theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a warm Border in Auguſt, obſerving to water and 
ſhade the Ground, if the Seaſon proves warm and dry, un- 
til the Plants are come up ; after which they muſt be kept 
clear from Weeds, and in 8 ſhould be now and 
then refreſh'd with Water, hen the Plants are about two 
Inches high, they ſhould be prick'd out into another Bor- 
der under a warm Wall, Pale, or Hedge, at about four or 
five Inches Diſtance from each other. In this Place the 
Plants will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters extreme- 
ly well ; and in the Spring will require no farther Care but 
to keep them clear from Weeds; for they may remain in 
the ſame Place for good. of pros they will begin to flow- 
er, and the Beginning of Juh they will be fit to gather for 
drying: but a few of the beſt and moſt double Flowers of 
each Kind ſhould be ſuffer'd to remain for Seed, which in 
about a Month's time will be ripe, and the Plants will pe- 
riſh ſoon after ; ſo that the Seeds muſt be annually ſown, in 
order to preſerve them, . 

The Seeds of theſe Plants are many times ſown in the 
Spring : but they ſeldom grow ſo well at that Seaſon ; nor 
will the Plants grow near fo large, or produce near the ſame 
Quantity of Flowers, as thoſe which are ſown in Autumn 3 
for which Reaſons that Time ſhould be preferr d. Beſides, 
it often happens, that the Plants which do come up of the 


Spring ſowing, do rarely produce good Seeds, unleſs the Sea- 
ſon proves very favourable, 

The ſeventh, eighth and eleventh Sorts are Plants of no 
very great Beauty ; but are preſerved in ſome Botanic Gar- 
dens for the ſake of Variety. The ninth and tenth Sorts 

roduce very pretty variegated Flowers, ſo are worthy of a 
lace in every good Garden ; but at preſent theſe are very 
rare in the Engliſb Gardens, tho* in ſome of the Gardens 
in Holland they are pretty common, where the Flowers are 


dried and prelerved to adorn their Rooms in the inter 
Seaſon. 


XIPHION, [of =7p@, or Sidi, 4 ſmall tw9-ed, 
Sword with a ſharp Point, becauſe the Ref vs of this Pläne 
reſemble a little Sword] Bulbous Iris, er F leur-de-Lys. 


The Characters are; 


It hath a Lily Fhuer, conſifling of one Leaf, and der- 
attly like that of the Common 7 The _ 2 
with three Leaves ; but the Empalement turns to a Fruit, ſha 
ed like that of the Common Iris: and the Root is bulbous 5 
conſiſts of many Coats, | 5 


The Species are; 


I. XITHION Per/icum precex, e dariegate. Tenn 
Early Perſian bulbous F ker Fog IT variegated 
Flower. 

2. X1PHION angu/tifolkum, fore albs, labis inferior; ritus 
auree, Boerh. Ind. arrow-Jeaf'd bulbous Iris, with a 
white Flower, and the lower Part of the Lip of a yellow 
Colour, | 

3. X1PH10N angu/tifelium, corulee-vielaceum, nem edorum, 
Boerb. Ind. Common narroq-leaf d bulbous Iris, with a 
blue violet-colour'd Flower, without Scent. 

4. X1PHION anguſlifolum, Here Ates inoders, Tru. 
1 bulbous Iris, with a yellow Flower, without 

nt. 

5. X1PHION angu/tifolrum, flere ex mielacer-furryuer S- 
ruleo palleſcente, variegats, notata. Boerb, Ind. Narrow- 
leaf'd bulbous Iris, with a Violet-purple and pale-blue va- 
* Flower. | 

XIrnIoN Sibbe, pinks eit aldis, cen 
dilutè carrulets, incumbentibas palit eee. Ner-. 
Ind. Narrow-leaf'd bulbous Iris, whoſe Flower hath white 
Falls; the upright Leaves of a Sky-blue, and the under ones 
of a pale-bluiſh Colour. 
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7. X1PpHION angu/tifolium, petalis ndis aureis, incum- 
PEA as pallide flavis, Pom kat "Rk Boerh. Ind. 
Narrow-lcaf'd bulbous Iris, whoſe Flower hath yellow Falls, 
and the upright Leaves are of a Sky-blue Colour, 

8. XIrHION angu/iifolium, flore majore dilute caeruleo, 
Narrow-leaPd bulbous Iris, with a large Sky-blue Flower. 

9. XIPHION angu/tifolium, fore majore dilut# cœruleo, 
lincis rubris eleganter flriato. Narrow-leafd bulbous Iris, 
with a large Sky-blue Flower, elegantly ſtriped with red. 

10. XIPHION anguſtifolium, flore majore albo, Narrow- 
leaf'd bulbous Iris, with a large white Flower. 

11. XIrHION angu/tifolium, flore majore albo, lineis dilute 
coeruleo, & piftis violaces diflinfto, Narrow-leafd bulbous 
Iris, with a large white Flower, with Sky-blue Stripes, and 
ſpotted with Violet. | 

12, X1PH10N angu/tifolium, flore majore ſaturat? violaceo. 
Narrow-leafd bulbous Iris, with a large deep Violet-colour- 
ed F 5 , 1 

13. XIrHTON angu/tifolium, flore majore, petalis repandis 
dilute cœruleis, 3 9 — 8 4 ard bul- 
bous Iris, with a large Flower, whoſe Falls are of a Sky- blue, 
but the upright Petals are of a deep Violet Colour. 

14. XIrHION angu/tifolium, flore majore dilutè cœruleo, 
petalis repandis 3 Narow-leaf'd bulbous Iris, with a 
large Sky-blue Flower, with yellow Falls. 


15. XIPH1ON anguſtifolium, flore majore ſaturatius violaceo, 


firits rubris eleganter variegato. Narrow-leafd bulbous Iris, 


with a deep Violet-colour'd Flower, beautifully ſtriped with 
red, | 

16. X1pHioN angu/tifolium, fore majore, petalis repandis 
diluts cœruleo, — 2 n Iris, 
whoſe Flower hath pale-blue Falls, but the upright Leaves 
are of a yellow Colour. 

17. XIPHION /atifolium acaulon odoratum, flore cœruleo. 
Int. R. H. Broad-leav'd ſweet-ſcented bulbous Iris, with a 
blue Flower, without a Stalk. 

18. XIPHION latifolium acaulon odoratum, flore purpureo. 
Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd ſweet-ſcented bulbous Iris, with 
a purple Flower without a Stalk. | 

19. XIPHION latifolum acaulon odoratum, flore lactei colo- 
ris. Inſt, R. H. Broad-leav'd ſweet-ſcented Bulbous Iris, 
with a milk white Flower without a Stalk. 

20. X1PHION album, oris cœruleis. Inſt, R. H. White 
bulbous Iris, with blue Borders. 

21. XI HION Porcellana diftum. Inſt. R. H. Bulbous 
Iris, commonly called Porcellana. 

22, X1PH1ON Chamoletta Lavendulacea dictum. Inſt. R. H. 
Bulbous Iris, called in Holland, Chamoletta Lavendulacea. 

23. X1PHION Chamoletta diftum, flare cœruleo, verſicolor. 
Inſt. R. H. Bulbous Iris, with a blue variegated Flower, 
called Chamoletta. \ 

24. X1pH1oN Chamaletta diftum, fore purpureo, ver ſicoler, 
Int. R. H. Bulbous Iris called Chamoletta, with a purple 
variegated Flower. 

25. X1PHION latifolium caule donatum, fore cœruleo. Inſt, 
R. H. Broad-leay'd Bulbous Iris, with a blue Flower fur- 


niſhed with a Stalk. 


26. X1PHION * caule donatum, flore atro-purpura- 
ſcente. Inft. R. H. Broad-leav'd Bulbous Iris, with a dark 
purple Flower, furniſhed with a Stalk. | 

27. XIPHION latifolium caule donatum, flore cœruleo, linets 
violaceis aut purpureis diſtincto. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd 
bulbous Iris, with a blue Flower, mark'd with a violet and 
purple Lines, and furniſhed with a Stalk. 

28. X1PHION latifolium caule donatum, flore cinereo, vio- 
laceis 412 diſtincto. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd bulbous Iris, 
furniſh'd with a Stalk, and an aſh- coloured Flower, ſtrip'd 
with Violet. 

20. XITHION Atifalium candidum. Infl. R. H. Broad- 
leav'd bulbous Iris, with a white Flower. 

30. XITHION foliis amplioribus maculatis, fore purpureo. 
In/t. R. H. Bulbous Iris with larger ſpotted Leaves, and a 
purple Flower. | 

31. XiePHion foliis amplioribus maculatis, flore violaceo. 
Iaſi. R. H. Bulbous Iris with broader-ſpotted Leaves, and a 
violet Flower. 

32. X1PHION folits amplioribus maculatis fore niveo, Inſt. 
R. H. Bulbous Iris with broader-ſpotted Leaves, and a 
ſnow-white Flower. | | 

33. X1PH10N verficolor & multiflorum. Inft. R. H. Many- 
flower'd variegated bulbous Iris, 

34. XIFHION majus & humilius, flore amplo flavo vario. 
Inft. R. H. Greater and lower bulbous Iris, with a large 
yellow variable Flower, 


As to the Culture of this Flower, I ſhall firſt begin with 


the Method of raiſing them from Seeds, that being the way 
to obtain new Varieties, - 1 


Having procured a Parcel of Seeds from good Flowers, the 
Beginning of September, you ſhould provide ſome flat Pans 
or Boxes, which muſt have Holes in their Bottoms to let the 
Moiſture paſs off; theſe ſhould be fill'd with freſh, light, 
ſandy Earth, and the Seeds ſown thereon pretty thick, ob- 
ſerving to ſcatter them as equally as poſſible : Then cover 
them over about half an Inch thick with the ſame light freſh 
Earth, and place the Boxes or Pans where they may have 
the Morning Sun till eleven o' Clock; and if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove very dry, they muſt be now and then refreſhed 
with Water, | 

In this Situation they may remain until the Middle of Oc- 
tober, when they ſhould be removed into a more open Poſiti- 
on, where they may have the full Sun moſt Part of the Day ; 
in which Place they muſt abide all the Vinter, obſerving to 
keep them clear from Weeds and Moſs, which at this Sea» 
ſon are very apt to ſpread over the Surface of the Earth, in 
Pots, when they are expoſed to the open Air, 

In the Spring the Plants will appear above Ground, when, 
if the Seaſon is dry, they muſt be now and then refreſhed 
with Water, and conſtantly kept clear from Weeds: And 
as the Seaſon advances, and the Weather becomes warm, 
they ſhould be again removed into their former ſhady Situati- 
on, where they may enjoy the Morning Sun only, When 
the Plants begin to decay, (which will be in Zune) they muſt 
be cleared from Weeds and dead Leaves, and ſome freſh 
Earth ſifted over them about half an Inch thick, till ſuffer- 
ing them to abide in the ſame Situation all the Summer Sea- 
ſon ; during which time they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds until the Beginning of 
October, when they muſt be again removed into the Sun, 
and the Surface of the Earth lightly taken off, and ſome freſh 
Earth ſifted over them, | 

In this Place they muſt remain all the Winter, as before; 
and in the Spring they muſt be treated as was directed for the 
former Year, | | 

When the Leaves are decay'd, the Bulbs ſhould be care- 
fully taken up, (which may be beſt done by ſifting the Earth 
through a fine Sieve) and a Bed or two of good, light, freſh 
Earth ſhould be prepar'd into which the Bulbs muſt be plant- 
ed, at about three Inches aſunder each way, and three Inches 
deep. Theſe Beds muſt be conſtantly kept clean from Weeds 
and Moſs ; and in the Spring, juſt before the Plants come up, 
the Surface of the Beds ſhould be ftirr'd, and ſome freſh 
Earth ſifted over them about half an Inch thick, which will 
greatly ſtrengthen the Roots. , 

During the Spring and Summer they muſt be _—_— 
weeded ; and at Michaelmas the Earth ſhould be again ſtirr'd, 
and ſome freſh ſifted over the Beds again, as before, obſerving 
in Winter and Spring ſtill to keep the Beds clean, which is 
the whole Management they will require, and in Fune fol- 
lowing the greateſt Part of the Roots will flower; at which 
time you ſhould carefully look over them, and put down a 
Stick by all thoſe whoſe Flowers are beautiful, to mark em; 
and ſo ſoon as their Leaves are decay'd, theſe Roots may 
be taken up to plant in the Flower-Garden - amongſt other 
choice Sorts, | 

But the Nurſery-beds ſhould ſtill remain, obſerving to 
keep them clear from Weeds, as alſo to ſift freſh Earth over 
them, as was before directed ; and the following Seaſon the 
remaining Part of the Roots which did not flower the laſt 
Seaſon, will now ſhew their Bloſſoms, ſo that you may know 
which of them are worth preſerving in the n 
which ſhould now be mark'd; and when their Leaves are 
decay'd, they muſt be taken up and planted with the other 
fine Sorts in an Eaſt- border of light freſh Earth: but the or- 
dinary Sorts may be intermixed *with other bulbous-rooted 
Flowers in the large Borders of the Pleaſure-Garden, where, 
during their Continuance in flower, they will afford an a- 
greeable Variety. 

But after theſe choice Flowers are obtained from Seeds, 
they may be increaſed by Off-ſets, as other bulbous Flowers 
are, Theſe Off-ſets ſhould be planted in a ſeparate Border 
from the blowing Roots, for one Year, until they have 
Strength enough to produce Flowers, when they may be 
placed in the Flower-Garden with the old Roots. 

Theſe Bulbs need not be taken up oftener than every other 
Year, which ſhould always be done ſoon after their Leaves 
decay, otherwiſe they will ſend forth freſh Fibres, when it 
will be too late to remove them: nor ſhould they be kept 
long out of the Ground; a Week or Fortnight is full 
enough ; for when they are kept longer, their Bulbs are 
ſubje& to ſhrink, which cauſes their Flowers to be weak the 
following Year. 

The Farth which theſe Flowers thrive beſt in, is a light, 
ſandy Loam ; and if it be taken from a Paſture-ground, 
with the Sward, and laid in a Heap until the Graſs is through- 
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ly rotted, it will be ſtill better; for theſe Bulbs do not de- 


light ina rich, dunged Soil : nor ſhould they be planted in a 
Situation where they may be too much expoſed to the Sun; 
for in ſuch Places their Flowers will continue but a few 
Days in Beauty, and their Roots are apt to decay ; but in an 
Eaſt Border, where they have the Sun until eleven of 
the Clock, they will thrive and flower extremely well, eſpe- 
cially if the Soil be neither too wet, or over-dry. From 
the moſt beautiful of theſe Flowers ſhould Seeds be ſaved, 
and ſown every Year, which will always furniſh new Va- 
rieties, ſome of which will greatly exceed the original 
Kinds, a 
The Perſian Tris is greatly eſteem'd for the _— and 
extreme Sweetneſs of its Flowers, as alſo for its early Ap- 
pearance in the Spring, it generally being in Perfection in 
February, or the Beginning of March, according to the 
Forwardneſ of the Seaſon, at which time there are few other 
Plants in Beauty. 5 
This may be propagated by Seeds, in the ſame Manner as 
ie other Sorts z but the Boxes in which they are fown, 
ſhould be put under a Garden-frame in inter, to ſhelter 
them from hard Froſts: becauſe, while the Plants are young, 
they are ſomewhat tender. From the Seeds of this Kind I 
could never obtain any Varieties, their Flowers being always 
the ſame, | 
Theſe Plants are alſo propagated by Off-ſets in the ſame 
Manner as the other Sorts : but their Roots ſhould not be 
tranſplanted oftener than every third Year : nor ſhould they 
be ever kept out of the Ground long ; becauſe their Roots 
will intirely decay in a ſhort time, ſo as not to be recovered 
again, This Sort was formerly more common in the Gar- 
dens near London than at preſent ; which, I ſuppoſe, has been 
occaſion'd by the keeping the Roots above Ground too long, 
which deſtroyed them. 


XYLON, CSA, Wd] The Cotton Plant. 


The Characters are; 


The Flnuer conſiſts of one Leaf, cut into SE Segments 
almoſt to the Bottom, and is of the expanded Bell-ſhape : From 
the Centre riſes a hollow pyramidal Tube, adorned and loaded, 


for the moſt part, with Chives : From the Empalement ſhoots up 


the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the Bottom of the Flower, and 
of the Tube, which is afterwards changed into a roundiſh Fruit, 
divided into four or more ſeminal Cells, gaping at the Top, and 
incliſing Seeds covered over with, and wrapped within that ſoft 
ductile Wool, commonly known by the Name of Cotton, 


The Species are; 

1. XYLox, ve Geſhpium herbaceum. F. B. Herb, or 
Shrubby Cotton. 

2. XyLoN Americanum præſtantiſſimum, ſemine vireſcente. 
Ligon. The moſt excellent American Cotton, with a green- 
777. pmum, fall vt 

. XyLoN, five Goſſypium fruteſcens annuum, folio vitis am- 
p guingue ſido, ts Providentiæ. Pluk. Phyt, Annual 
Shrubby Cotton of the Iſland of Providence, with a large 
quinquefid Vine Leaf. | 

4. XYLon arboreum, F. B. The Tree Cotton. 

5. XYLON arboreum, fore flavo, Journ. Tree Cotton, 
with a yellow Flower, 


| There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant in the warm 
Parts of the Eaſt and Maſt-Indies, where they grow in great 
Plenty ; ſome of which have been obſerved by the Curious 
in Botany, but others have eſcaped their Notice: However, 
theſe being what I have obſerved growing in the European 
Gardens, I ſhall not trouble the Reader with an Enumera- 
tion of the other Varieties. . DG 

The firſt Sort here mentioned is cultivated plentifully in 
Candia, Lemnos, Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, and at Naples; as 
alſo between Jeruſalem and Damaſcus, from whence the 
Cotton is brought annually into theſe Northern Parts of Eu- 
rope. It is ſown upon tilled Grounds in the Spring of the 
+ col and cut down and reaped in Harveſt, as Corn with 
us: The Ground muſt be tilled and ſown again the ſucceed- 
ing Year, and managed in ſuch Sort, as we do the Til- 
lage for Corn, and other Grain. It is an annual Plant, 
periſhing when it hath perfected its Fruit, as many others 
do. | X 

This Cotton is the Wool which incloſes or wraps up the 
Seeds, and is contained in a Kind of brown Huſk or Seed- 


| veſſel, growing upon this Shrub ; for it is from this Sort that 


the vaſt Quantities of Cotton are taken which furniſh our 
Parts of the World: It is brought from the Iſlands, where 
the Natives take great Care of its Culture. There are ſeve- 
ral Sorts of Cotton ſold, which chiefly differ according to the 


fide Grape, and ſuch other 


Shrubs, in order to make a Variety. 


Countries from whence they come, and the various Prepara- 
tions made of them: The firſt is the Cotton in the Wool ; 
that is to ſay, that which comes from the Shell, from which 
only we take the Seed; thoſe Cotton come from Cyprus, 
Smyrna, &c. The ſecond is the Cotton in the Yarn, which 
comes from Damaſcus. The Feruſalem Cottons, which are 
called Bazac's, are the beſt which are ſold. The ſecond 
and third Sorts are alſo annual ; theſe are cultivated in the 
W:/t- Indies in great Plenty. But the fourth and fifth Sorts 
grow in Egypt; theſe abide many Yeats, and often arrive to 
be Trees of great Magnitude, from which the Inhabitants 
are annually furniſhed with great Quantities of Cotton. One 
of theſe Trees has a purpliſh, and the other a yellow 
2 which, I believe, is the only Difference between 
em. 

All theſe Sorts are preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe who 
are curious in collecting rare Plants: They are eaſily raiſed 
from Seeds, (which may be obtained freſh from the Places 
of their Growth) theſe muſt be ſown upon a Hot-bed early 
in the Spring ; and when the Plants come up, they muſt be 
tranſplanted out each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with 
light freſh Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root ; after which they ſhould have Air and 
Water in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and the 
Heat of the Bed in which they are placed : For if they are 
too much drawn, by keeping the Glafles cloſe down in the 
Day-time, they will run up very weak and lender, ſo as 
not to be able to ſupport themſelves ; and if they are too much 
expoſed to the Air, they will not make any Progreſs in their 
r . 

When the Plants are ſo far advanced, as to fill the Pots 
with their Roots, they ſnould be ſhaken out, and put into 
larger Pots, which ſhould be filled with the ſame light freſh 
Earth, and again plunged into the Hot-bed, and managed 
as before: Thus, from Time to Time, as the Plants ad- 
vance, they muſt be removed into larger Pots ; and as the 
Warmth of the Seaſon increaſes, ſo they ſhould have a 
greater Share of Air; and when they are too tall to conti- 
nue under the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed Frame, they muſt be 
removed into the Stove, and placed in the Tan-bed amongſt 
other tender exotick Trees and Shrubs; in which Place the 
annual Sorts will produce their Flowers in Autumn ; but they 
rarely produce Pods in this Country. 5 

The Tree Kinds muſt be continued in this Bark-ftove all 
the ¶ inter; and if they are placed with the All-ſpice, Sea- 
e/t-Indian Trees, obſerving to 
keep the Air of the Houſe. about ten Degrees above the tem- 
perate Heat marked on Mr. Fawler's Botanical T hermome- 


ters, they will thrive very well, provided they are often re- 
freſhed with Water; 


XYLOSTEON, Upright Honeyſuckle. 
The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſit of one Leaf, is tubulous, and divided in- 
to ſeveral Parts at the Top, and refls on the Empalement ; theſe 
are for the moſt part produced by Pairs on the ſame Foot-ftalk. 
The Empalement afterward becomes a ſoft double Fruit or Ber- 
ry, mcloſing compreſſed roundiſb Seeds, 


There is but one Species of this Plant at preſent known, 
viz, 


' XytosTEON Pyrenaicum. In/t, R. H. Pyrenean Upright 
Honeyſuckle. 


This Plant was diſcovered by Doctor Tournefort on the 
Pyrenean Mountains, who has ſeparated it from the Chame- 
ceraſus, on account of the Shape of its Flower, which dif- 
fers ſo little from the Flowers of thoſe Plants, that it doth 
not deſerve to be removed from them ; ſince the Fruit agrees 
perfectly with thoſe of that Genus. 8 | 
It grows about three or four Feet high, and divides into 
many Branches, after the ſame Manner as the other Upright 
Honeyſuckles : The Flowers are ſmall, and come out but 
ſparſedly on the Branches, ſo do not make any great Appear- 
ance, The uſual Time of its flowering is in February, a- 
bout the ſame Time as the Mezereon; ſo may be admitted 
to have a Place in Gardens, amongſt other hardy exotick 
This Plant may be 
propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted at Michael- 
mas on a ſhady Border, and in a ſtrong loamy Soil; where, 
if they are duly watered in dry Weather, and kept clear 
from Weeds, they will make good Roots by the following 
Michaelmas, when they may be removed to the Places where 
they are deſigned to remain, which ſhould be in a ſtrong, 
loamy Soil, and in a cool ſhady Situation. For if theſe 
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plants are planted on a light dry Soil, and in an open Situa- 


tion, they will not live thro' one Summer, unleſs they are pa 


plentifully watered in dry Weather; and even with this Care 
they will make but little Progreſs. 


— — 
— 


YE 
EW TREE ; vide Taxus. 
| YUCCA ; The Indian Yucca, vue. 


„The Charaders are; 


I hath the Appearance of an Aloe, the Leaves ending in a 
ſharp Point, Jad will Tk the Habit of a Tree: The Flower 
conyyt of one Leaf, which is Bell-ſhaped, cut into fix Segments, 
and naked ; 1. are produced on long Spikes : The Ovary, 
which is in the Centre of the Flower, afterwards become a tri- 
capſular Fruit, as in the Aloe. 


The Species are; 3 5 

1. Yucca foliis Alves, C. B. P. e common Y ucca. 

2. YUCCA Ali lamentofis, Moriſſ. Yucca, with Threads 
growing from the Leaves, 

3. Yucca arborea, The Tree Yucca, _ 

4. Yucca Caroliniana anguſtifolia, marginibus vis ſerratis. 
The narrow-leav'd Carolina Yucca, with Leaves ſcarcely 
ſerrated on the Edges. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty hardy, and when grown 
ſtrong, will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters in the 
open Air very well, provided it be planted in a dry Soil: 

his commonly produces its Flowers every Year, which 
grow very ſparſedly on the Stalks, and are leſs beautiful than 
thoſe of the Tree Sort, which are produced in a long, cloſe 
Spike, and make a very beautiful Appearance : But theſe do 
not flower oftener than once in four or five Years, which is 
always in Autumn ; ſo that they never produce any Seeds in 

is Country, 8 
ke — * Sort is not ſo common as the others in the 
Engliſh Gardens; but as it is a Native of Virginia, it might 
eaſily be procured in Plenty from thence. The Carolina Sort 
hath been raiſed of late Years from Seeds which came from 
thence, and is now pretty common in England : But the 
Plants are not as yet arrived to Maturity enough to produce 
Flowers in England; fo that I cannot ſay how they differ 
from thoſe of the other Sorts, £ 

All theſe Plants are either propagated by Seeds, when ob- 


tained from abroad, or elſe from Off-ſets or Heads taken from 


the old Plants, after the Manner of Alves. : 
When they are raiſed from Seeds, they ſhould be ſown in 
Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a mode- 
rate Hot-bed, where the Plants will come up in five or fix 
Weeks after ; and when they are two or three Inches high, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed, 
where the Plants ſhould have Air and Water in Proportion 
to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and the Bed wherein they are 
laced. 
8 In July they ſhould be inured, by Degrees, to bear the 
open Air, into which they muſt be removed, to harden them 
before Winter, placing them in a well-ſheltered Situation, 
where they may remain until the Beginning of October, when 
they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, where they 
may be ranged amongſt the harder Sorts of Alves, and ſhould 
be treated in the ſame Manner as hath been already directed 
for them ; to which the Reader is defired to turn for further 
Inſtructions. | 

When theſe Plants have acquired Strength, they may be 
afterwards turned out into a warm Border, where they will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, eſpeci- 
ally the two firſt Sorts: And I believe the other two Sorts 
will bear the Cold pretty well, after they are grown ſtrong 
and woody in their Stems. 

The Off- ſets taken from the old Plants ſhould be laid in a 
dry Place, for a Week or ten Days before they are planted, 
that their Wounds may heal, otherwiſe they will be ſubject 
to rot with Moiſture. 
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"F ACINTHA, Warted Succory. 


The Characters are: 
It hath a floſculous Flower, conſy/ling F many Half. Flurets, 


conflantly reſting on the Embrys's, and included in 4 caly En- 
lement. The Empalement a ier ward +: * ; 


Head, whoſe ſingle Parts, or Capſule, have ſwelling Seeds a- 
K 


We have but one Species of this Plant, viz. 


ZACINTHA five cichorium verrucarium, Matth, Warted 
Succory. | 


This Plant grows abundantly in the Iſland of Zant, from 
whence it obtained the Name: It alſo grows wild in ſeveral 
other warm Countries, but in England it is preſerved in the 
Gardens of ſome Perſons who are curious in Botany, for the 
ſake of Variety ; there being little Beauty or Uſe at preſent 
known in this Plant. 

It is an annual Plant, which periſhes ſoon after the Seeds 
are ripe, ſo muſt be ſown every Year, or the Seeds permitted 
to ſcatter on the Ground in Autumn, which will come up in 
the Spring, and furniſh a Supply of Plants more certainly 
than when the Seeds are ſown in that Seaſon ; for very often 
the Seeds which are ſown in the Spring, will remain in the 
Ground a whole Year before the Plants come up; and 
ſometimes they entirely miſcarry; whereas thoſe Seeds 
which ſcatter in Autumn, or are ſown at the ſame Seaſon, 
rarely fail, When the Plants are come up, they will re- 
quire no other Care, but to thin them where they are too 
cloſe, ſo as to leave them about ſix or eight Inches aſunder 
and after this to keep them clear from Weeds. In June 
theſe Plants will begin to flower, and their Seeds will ripen 
the End of Auguſt, or the Beginning of September. 

The Flowers of this Plant are ſmall, and generally pro- 
duced ſingly from the Divarications of the Branches, ſome- 
what after the Manner of Succory : The Flowers are of a 
yellow Colour, and reſemble thoſe of Hawkweed. After 
the Flowers are paſt, the Empalement ſwells to a furrowed 
Head, ſomewhat reſembling Warts or Excreſcences, in which 
the Seeds are included, 

When the Seeds of this Plant are ſown in the Spring, it 
ſhould be done in Drills made about two Feet aſunder 3 
and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned to 
the Diſtance of fix Inches in the Rows; becauſe they do 
not thrive very well when they are tranſplanted, ſo that 
they ſhould remain in the Places where they are ſown ; and 


if they are kept clear from Weeds, they will require no o- 
ther Care. 


ZINZIBER, LZ. 1] Ginger. 
The Characters are; 


The Flower (for the moſt part) conſiſts of five Leaves, which 
are ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the Iris; theſe are produced 
in a Head or Club, each coming out of a ſeparate leafy Scale: 


The Ovary afterwards becomes a triangular Fruit, having 
three Cells which contain the Seeds. 


The Species are; 


1. ZinzIBER. C. B. P. The Common Ginger. 


2, ZINZIBER latifolium ſylveflre, H. L. Broad - leaf d 
wild Ginger, or Zerumbeth. | 


The firſt of theſe Plants is cultivated in the warm Parts 
of the We:/t-Indies in great Plenty, from whence we are an- 
nually furniſh'd with the dried Roots for Uſe. The ſe- 
cond Sort is moſt common in the Eaft-1ndies, tho* it grows 
wild in ſome Parts of the H:t- Indies : There are ſmall 
Quantities of this Root brought into Europe for medicinal 
Uſe ; but it is never uſed in the Kitchen as the other. 


Theſe Plants are preſerved as Curioſities in the Gardens 


of thoſe who delight in rare Plants: They are both propa- 
gated by parting of their Roots ; the beſt time for which is 
in the Spring, before they begin to ſhoot, when each large 
Shoot may be divided into ſeveral Parts, obſerving always to 
preſerve two or three Eyes to each Piece: Theſe ſhould be 
planted into Pots filled with rich light Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where they muſt be fre- 

uently refreſhed with Water: And in hot Weather the 

laſſes ſhould be raiſed with a Brick, to give them Air in 
proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and the Heat of 
the Bed in which they are placed ; for when their Leaves 
are come up, if they are too much drawn, they will grow 
very tall and weak, and the Roots will make but very in- 
different Progreſs. But when they have a due Proportion 
of Heat, Moiſture, and free Air, their Roots will thrive fo 
faſt, as, in one Seaſon, from a ſmall Head, to ſpread over 
a large Pot, and ſometimes will produce Flowers in this 

ry. 


But 
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But theſe Plants muſt be conſtantly kept in a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark ; for they are too tender to endure the open 
Air in England in the warmeſt part of dummer; and in in- 
ter they muſt be plated in a Bark Stove: For altho' their 
Leaves do decay in Autumn, and their Roots ſeem to remain 
in an unactive State moſt part of the Yinter ;- yet, if they 
are not preſerved in a very warm Place during that Seaſon, 
they will 8 rot; as I have more than once obſerved, 
Nor do theſe Roots abide the inter ſo well when placed 
upon Boards in the warmeſt Stove, as when they are plung- 
ed in the Bark-bed, tho” they are preſerved in the ſame 
Degree of Warmth ; which I conceive to be owing to the 
Moiſtpre of the Bark, which, in Fermentation, aſcends, 
and entering the Holes at the Bottom of the Pots, affords 
an agreeable Nouriſhment to the Roots, preſerving them al- 
ways plump and full; whereas thoſe in a dry Stove do often 
ſhrink for want of Moiſture, and ſo, many times, decay : 
for it is not very ſafe to give them much Water after their 
Leaves are decay'd, becauſe they are very apt to rot with 
too much Moiſture at that Seaſon, 

When their Leaves are decay'd, is the proper time to 
take up theſe Roots: but thoſe that are deſign'd to plant 
again, ſhould not be diſturb'd *till the Spring, juſt before 
they begin to ſhoot ; which, as was before obſery'd, is the 


beſt time to tranſplant them, becauſe they ſoon after ſend - 


forth their Fibres, which will preſerve them from rotting, - 


ZIZIPHUS ; The Jujube, 


The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which are placed cir- 
cularly, and do expand in form of a Roſe ; out of whoſe Em- 
palement riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes an oblong, 
fleſhy Fruit, ſhaped like an Olive, including a hard Shell di- 
vided into two Cells, each containing an oblong Nut or Kernel, 


The Species are; 


1. ZIzIr Rus. Dod. The Common manured Jujube, 

2. Z121PHUs fylveſtris. Tourn, The Wild Jujube. 

3. Zlzirhus gue Jijube Americana ſpinoſa, loti arborts 
folus & facie, fructu rotundo parvo dulci. Hort. Beaumont. 
Prickly American Jujube, with Leaves like the Nettle-tree, 
and ſmall, round, ſweet Fruit, commonly call d, in the Weſt- 
Indies, Mangoſteen, 

4. Z1z1pnvus argentea Zeylanica, ſpinis carens, Walæm- 
Billa Zeylanenſibus dicta. C. B. P. Silver-leafd Jujube of 
Ceylon without Spines, commonly call d Walæmbilla. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is cultivated in the Gardens of 
Itah, and the South Parts of France, from whence the Fruit 
was formerly brought into England for medicinal Uſe z but 
of late Years it has been very little uſed in the Shops, ſo 
that there is rarely any of it brought over at preſent. 

In thoſe warm Countries they preſerve the Fruit for the 
Table in the inter Seaſon, when few other Kinds are in 
Perfection; at which time theſe, and Services, and ſome 
other Sorts, do furniſh their Deſerts, 

The Fruit is ſomewhat like a ſmall! Plum, but it has not 
a great Share of Fleſh upon the Stone: but it having an 
agreeable Flavour, is by ſome Perſons greatly eſteem'd. 

The ſecond Sort grows wild in the Hedges in the South 
of France, Italy, and Spain; but in theſe colder Countries 
it is preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe who are curious in 
collecting of the various Kinds of Trees and Shrubs. | 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by putting their Stones 
into Pots of freſh light Earth ſoon after their Fruits are ripe z 


and in / inter they ſhould be placed under a common Hot- 
bed Frame, where they may be ſhelter' d from ſevere Froſt, 
In the Spring theſe Pots ſhould be plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed, which will greatly facilitate the Growth of the 
Seeds: And when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
inured to the open Air by Degrees, into which they muſt 
be removed in June, placing em near the Shelter of a 
Hedge; and in very dry Weather they muſt be frequently 
refreſhed with Water, 

In this Situation they may remain until the Beginning of 
October, when they muſt be removed either into the Greens 
houſe, or placed under a Hot-bed Frame, where they may 
be defended from Froſt, but ſhould have as much free Air 
as poſſible in mild Weather. | 

uring the inter Seaſon they ſhould be now and then 
refreſhed with Water: but after their Leaves are fallen, (as 
they always ſhed them in inter) they muſt not be over-wa+ 
tered, which would rot the tender Fibres of their Roots, 
and cauſe the Plants to decay, 

In March, juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, fill'd 
with freſh light Earth ; and if they are olteed into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, it will greatly promote their taking 
Root: but in May they muſt be inured to the open 
Air by Degrees, into which they ſhould be ſaon after re- 


mov 


Thus theſe Plants ſhould be managed while young, dur- 


ing which time they are tender: but when they are three 
or four Years old, they may be planted in the full Ground, 
where, if they have a dry Soil, and a warm Situation, 
they will endure the Cold of our ordinary V inters very 
well. 

Theſe Plants may be alſo propagated by Suckers, which 
the old ones do many times ſend forth from their Roots: 
but theſe are ſeldom ſo well rooted as thoſe produced from 
Seeds, and do ſeldom make ſo good Plants; for which Rea- 
ſon they are but rarely propagated that way. . 

The third ſort is very common in Barbadoes, Jamaica, 
and the other warm Parts of America, from whence I have 
ſeveral times received the Seeds, which do generally riſe ve- 
ry freely on a Hot-bed : but the Plants being very tender, 
require the Help of a Bark-bed conſtantly, without which 
they will not make any Progreſs; and in Minter they muſt 
be placed in the Bark-ſtove, where, if they are frequent! 
refreſhed with Water, they will thrive extremely 4 
There are ſeveral Plants of this Kind in the Gardens of the 
Curious, but I have not obſerved any to produce Flowers 
as yet. ; | 

he fourth Sort was brought into England, from ſome 
curious Garden in Holland, many Years ago; this was 
rais'd in the Gardens of Mynheer Van Beaumont, from the 
Seeds which he receiv'd, from Ceylon, and ſince hath been 
communicated to many curious Perſons in Holland and Eng- 
laid. There is no Way as yet found ſucceſsful to propa- 


gate this Plant, but from Seeds, which being never 2 


duced in theſe cold Countries, and but rarely brought from 
Abroad, is the reaſon it is not very common in the Europeart 
Gardens at preſent. 

This is preſerved in Pots of light freſh Earth, and placed 
in a Stove in Winter, where it may be kept in a moderate 
Warmth, and muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, 
with which Culture the Plants will thrive very well: but 
I have not ſeen em produce any Flowers as yet in England, 
though there are ſeveral pretty old Trees in the Gardens at 
Hampten-Ceunt. . | 
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In this Place ſeveral Plants are i 


reated of, which have not been mentioned in 
the former Part of this Work : many 


of them having been lately introduced 


into England ; therefore have not been reduced to their proper Claſſes, their 
Charafters having never been properly examined by any skilful Botaniſt. 


R BOR baccifera laurifolia aromatica, fructu vi- 
ridi cahculato racemoſo. Sloan. Cat. Fam. The 
Winters-bark, or wild Cinnamon: tree. 

This Tree grows in the low Lands of the 
Iſland of Jamaica in great Plenty, where it 
riſes to the Height of thirty Feet or more, and divides into 
many Branches, which are furniſhed with ſmooth pale green 
Leaves, about three Inches long, and an Inch and a half 
broad, near their Extremity, where they are broadeſt, 
Theſe are placed on without any Order, having ſhort Foot- 
ſtalks, and one middle Rib. On the Top of the Shoots, 
the Flowers are produced in Bunches, which are of a pur- 
ple Colour; theſe are ſucceeded by the Fruit, which are 
round, green, and about the Size of a large Pea, in each 
of which are included four ſhining black Seeds. The Leaves, 
Fruit; Bark, and every Part of this Tree, are very aroma- 
tic, hot and biting to the Taſte. The Bark is uſed as Spice 
in moſt of the Engliſb Plantations in America; and was for- 
merly pfetty much uſed in Medicine in England, under the 
Title of Canella alba, or white Cinnamon; but at preſent 
it is not much in Uſe. 

In England this Plant is preſerved in ſome curious Gar- 
dens, but it is at preſent pretty rare. It may be propagat- 
ed by Seeds, which muſt be procured from the l- Indies 

(for the Plants do not produce any in Europe ;) but theſe 
ſhould be brought over as freſh as poſſible, and in their Co- 
vers; otherwiſe they commonly dry up, and loſe their grow- 
ing Quality. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown early in the 
Spring, in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where they muſt be con- 
ſtantly watered whenever the Earth is dry, otherwiſe the 
Seeds will not vegetate. The Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould 
be covered with Mats every Night, to preſerve a proper 
Heat in the Bed; and in the Day-time, when the Sun is 
warm, the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to let the Steam paſs off, 
With this Management the Plants will appear in about five 
or ſix Weeks, (provided the Seeds are good) when they 
muſt be treated tenderly while they are young; but they 


muſt be frequently watered, for as they naturally grow in 


moiſt Places, ſo they will often require to be refreſhed with 
Water; tho* while they are very young, it muſt be given 
to them in ſmall Quantities. hen the Plants are riſen an 
Inch high, they ſhould be carefully ſeparated, and each 
planted into a ſmall Pot filled with freſh Earth: and then 
' plunged into a freſh Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them every Day from the Sun, until they have taken 
new Root, then they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them 
every Day according to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and the 
Heat of the Bed in which they are placed. They muſt al- 
ſo be duly watered every Evening in hot Weather; but they 
ſhould not have too much Water given to them at one time, 
eſpecially while the Plants are young. In this Hot-bed the 
Plants may remain during the Summer Seaſon ; but toward 
Michaelmas, when the Nights begin to be cold, they ſhould 
be removed into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, 
where if they are duly watered, and kept warm, they will 
| thrive very well; tho? they ſeldom make any great Progreſs 
the firſt Year, nor are they very quick of Growth in their 
natural Country ; for I have received Plants of this Kind 
from the We/t-Indies, which were ſix Years old, and theſe 
were not above two Feet high. As this Plant is very tender, 
ſo it muſt be conſtantly kept in the Stove, where during the 
Summer Seaſon, it ſhould have free Air admitted to it every 
Day, but in Winter it muſt be kept very warm, otherwiſe 


it cannot be preſerved in this Country. This Plant retains 


its Leaves throughout the Year, ſo may deſerve @ Place in 


the Stove amongſt other curious exotic Plants, tho? it doth 
not produce any Flowers in this Country, 


ARBOR laurifolia venenata, folio leviter ſerrato oblongs 
N copioſum lat prebens, Shan, Cat, The Poiſon- tree, 
vulgò. 

This Tree grows plentifully in Jamaica, and ſeveral other 
Places in the warmeſt Parts of America, where it riſes to 
the Height of twenty-five or thirty Feet, and divides into 
many Branches, which are beſet with Leaves about the 
Size of thoſe of the Bay-tree, of a very bright green Co- 
lour, and ſerrated on their Edpes ; theſe continue on the 
Trees throughout the Year, but I have never ſeen any Flow- 
ers produced on theſe Plants, nor have I met with any Ac- 
count of their Flowers in any Authors who, have mention- 
ed the Plant. The whole Tree abounds with a milky 
Juice, which is accounted very poiſonous : if the Leaves of 
the Tree are broken, the Juice will flow out very faſt, and 
if it falls on Cloth, will cauſe it to waſh in Holes, much 
after the ſame manner as the Juice of the Manchineel- 
tree, 

This plant is preſerved by ſome curious Perſons for the 
ſake of Variety ; but as it is very tender, it muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept in the warmeſt Stoves, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, otherwiſe it will not live throꝰ 
the inter in this Country, It may be propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, in Pots filled 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark ; and when the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed for 
the former Sort. This Plant is pretty quick of Growth; 
for I have raiſed them upward of two Feet high in one 
Summer from Seeds, In warm weather theſe Plants muſt be 
often watered ; but as they are full of milky Juice, they 


muſt not have too much Water given to them 
: at one time 
leſt it ſhould rot their Roots, : 


ArBuscULA Africana repens, folio ad latera criſpo, ad 
polygana relata. Boerh, Ind. alt. An African nies; ub. 


with curled knot-graſs Leaves, and blink Flowers, ſome- 


what reſembling thoſe of Orach. 

This Shrub is preſerved in many Gardens for Variety; 
but there is no great Beauty either in its Leaves or Flowers. 
It grows to the Height of three Feet or more, and ſends 
out many Branches, which are ſlender, and if not ſupport- 
ed, are ſubject to trail on the Ground ; theſe are beſet with 
Leaves ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of Knot-graſs, but are 
a little broader, and curled on their Edges. The Flowers 
are produced from the Wings of the Leaves, which have 
no Petals, but an herbaceous Empalement, in which are 
included the Chives, with their Summits, Cc. 

It is propagated by Cuttings (which ſhould be planted the 
latter End of May, or the Beginning of Fune, that they 
may have time to make good Roots before Autumn) : thele 
may be planted in a Border where they may have only the 
Morning Sun; or if they are planted in an open Bed, they 
muſt be ſhaded with Mats until they have taken Root ; they 
muſt alſo be frequently refreſhed with Water in dry Weather. 
When theſe Cuttings are well rooted, they will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds, until the 
Middle of September; when they ſhould be carefully taken 
up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, and planted into Pots 


filled with light freſh Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation 


until they have taken new Root ; after which time they 
may be placed among other hardy exotick Plants, in a ſhel- 
tered Situation, where they may remain till the latter End 
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of October, when they ſhould be removed into Shelter for 
the Winter Seaſon. 

This Shrub is always preſerved in Pots, and houſed in 
Winter with other exotic Plants: but I have found that it 
will live abroad in mild Winters without any Covering, pro- 
vided it is planted in 4 warm Situation, and on a dry Soil. 
However, it is proper to preſerve a Plant or two in Pots to 
be ſheltered in Winter, leſt thoſe abroad ſhould be deſtroyed 
by Froſt : but theſe will require no other Shelter, than that 
of a common Frame; where the Glaſſes may be drawn off 
every Day in mild Weather, that the Plants may have as 
much free Air as poſſible, and only ſecured from hard Froſts : 
with which Management the Plants will thrive much better 
than when they are kept too cloſe in inter. 


ARBOR baccifer Canarienſis, ſyringe cœruleæ foliis, pur- 
purantibus venis, fructu monopyrens ; Y erva Mora Hiſpanorum. 
Plaut. Almag. A berry-bearing Tree of the Canartes, with 
Leaves like the Lilac, having purpliſh Veins ; called by the 
Spaniards, Yerva Mora. 2 

This Tree has been long preſerved in ſome Engliſß Gar- 
dens, but has not as yet produced any Flowers, as J could ever 
learn. It has been by ſome Gardeners called the Golden- 
rod- tree, but for what Reaſon I do not know, ſince by the 
Shoots and Leaves, there doth not appear any Analogy be- 
tween this Tree, and the Golden-rods ; and as to its Flow- 
ers, I have never ſeen any Deſcription of them, ſo cannot 
affirm any thing concerning their Structure. 

It is propagated by Cuttings, which may be planted du- 
ring any of the Summer Months, in Pots filled with rich 
light Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark, where they muſt be duly watered, and ſhaded 
from the Sun, until they have taken Root: after which 
time they muſt be inured to the open Air by Degrees; and 
afterwards may be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate Pot, filled 
with rich light Earth, and then placed in the Shade until 
they have taken new Root; after which time they may be 
removed into a ſheltered Situation, where they may remain 
till the Beginning of Odlober, when they ſhould be removed 
into the Green-houſe, and placed amongſt other exotic 
Plants of the ſame Country. During the inter- time 
(when they are generally deſtitute of Leaves) they muſt not 
have too much Wet, tho* they will require to be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Moiſture ; but in Summer they muſt 
have plenty of Water, for they are very thirſty Plants in 
bot Weather. 0 

Theſe Plants may be removed into the open Air, about the 
Middle of May, at the ſame time when the Orange: trees 
are placed abroad; and muſt have a warm ſheltered Situati- 
on, otherwiſe they will not make much Progreſs, for they 
are impatient of Cold; and if they are expoſed to ſtrong 
Winds, they will loſe their Leaves even in the Summer 
Seaſon, In inter they muſt have a warm Green-houſe, 
but do not require the Warmth of a Stove, for if they are 
ſecured from Froſt, they will do very well. 


ARrBoRr Americana, fraxini foliis, fructu conoide. The 
R : 

This Tree grows chiefly on the North Side of the Iſland 
of Famaica, from whence great 9 of the Wood 
have been brought to England in a few Years paſt ; ſo that 
at preſent it is one of the moſt common Woods in Uſe, for 
Tables and other Furniture. There are ſome of theſe 
Trees growing in the Bahama Iſlands, from whence ſome of 
the Wood has been brought to England, under the Title of 
Madeira Wood ; but by the Fruit which I have received 
from thence, it * to be the ſame as the Mahogony of 
Jamaica, tho' the Wood ſeems to be ſomewhat diftering in 
Colour and Texture. ; 

There are but few of theſe Plants in Europe at preſent, 
and as they are very tender, they cannot be preſerved thro? 
the inter in this Country, but in the warmeſt Stoves. Ty 
are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be obtained as fre 
as poſſible, from the Countries of their natural Growth; 
for if they are kept a long Time out of the Ground, they 
will not grow. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots filled 
with rich freſh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners- bark; obſerving to water the Pots frequently to keep 
the Earth moiſt, otherwiſe the Seeds will not vegetate ; and 
if the Nights ſhould -prove cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
muſt be covered with Mats, to preſerve a proper Heat in the 
Bed ; and in the Day-time, when the Sun is very warm, the 
Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to let the Steam of the Bed paſs off, 
as alſo to admit ſome freſh Air to the Earth, In about five 
Weeks after the Seeds are ſown, you may expect to ſee the 
Plants appear; when they ſhould be very carefully looked 


s 


after, to raiſe the Glaſſes whenever the Sun ſhines warm, 
as alſo to refreſh the Plants frequently with Water; but 
they muſt not have too much Water given to them each 
time, while they are very young, leſt it rot their tender 
Stems, and deſtroy them. They muſt alſo be kept clear 
from Weeds, and when the Nights are cold, the Glaſſes of 
the Hot-bed ſhould be covered with Mats every Evening, 
ſoon after the Sun is gone off from the Bed, in order to pre- 
ſerve a due Temperature of Heat in the Bed. When the 
Plants are about two Inches high, they ſhould be carefully 
ſhaken out of the Pots, and parted, planting each into a ſe- 
parate ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a new Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark ; obſerving to 
ſhade the Plants from the Sun every Day, until they have 
taken new Root ; after which time they muſt have freſh 
Air admitted to them every Day, in Proportion to the 
28 of the Seaſon, and muſt be duly watered in hot 
eatner, 

The Plants may remain in this Bed during the Summer 
Seaſon, but towards Autumn, when the Nights begin to be 
cold, they muſt be removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed, where they muſt be kept very warm, and 
frequently refreſhed with Water ; but when their Leaves are 
fallen off, which is generally at the End of November, they 
muſt not be kept too weill, for that will cauſe the tender 
Roots to decay; but in Spring, when they put out new 
Leaves, they will require to be more plentifully ſupplied with 
Water. Theſe Plants muſt conſtantly remain in the Stove; 
for they are too tender to live in the open Air in England, 
the warmeſt Part of the Year ; fo they ſhould have a large 
Share of free Air admitted to them every Day in hot Wea- 
ther, by opening of the Glaſſes of the Stove ; but when the 
Air is cold, the Glaſſes muſt be kept cloſe, otherwiſe the 
Plants will not thrive, 


As theſe Plants are of very flow Growth, (eſpecially in 


this Country) ſo they will not require to be often ſhifted in- 


to other Pots; if they are tranſplanted every Spring juſt be- 
fore they put out new Leaves, it will be as often as they 
require ſhifting ; at which time as much of the old Earth 
ſhould be taken from about their Roots, as may be ſafely done 
without injuring the Plants; and when they are new potted, 
the Bark-bed ſhould be ſtirred up, and renewed with ſome 
freſh Tan, which will forward the Plants in taking new 
Root ; but if the Weather ſhould prove very warm, and the 
Earth ſhould have all fallen from the Roots in ſhifting; then 
it will be proper to ſhade the Plants from the Sun in the 
Heat of the Day, until they have taken Root; eſpecially if 
they had put out Leaves before they were ſhifted, becauſe 
the tender Leaves will ſoon ſhrink with the Heat, and fall 
off, where this Care is not taken, When the Plants come up 
kindly from the Seeds, and are carefully managed, BY will 
ſometimes grow ſix Inches in Height the firſt SeaſSn ; but 
afterward they will make but flow Progreſs, ſeldom ſhoot- 
ing above three Inches in one Year, and the whole Shoot is 
generally made in leſs than a Month, fo that the Time of 
their Growth is but ſhort ; after which their Shoots harden, 
and their Leaves expand ; but there are no more Leaves pro- 
duced the ſame Year ; fo that when any Accident happens 
in the Spring to injure their young Leaves, the Plants com- 
monly continue bare of Leaves the whole Seaſon ; for th 
very rarely make any new Shoots, or put out any freſh 
Leaves. 

Altho* the Wood of this Tree is now ſo very common in 
England, yet there is not one Author to be found, who has 
mentioned the Tree, that I could ever learn; fo that ſince 
the Characters are not known, it cannot be reduced to any 
Claſs of Trees; but ſo far as I can judge from the Fruit of 
this Tree, there are ſeveral other Trees which grow in the 
warm Parts of America, nearly allied to this ; two of which 
have been preſerved in ſome curious Gardens in England, ſo 
I ſhall inſert them in this Place. | 


Ceprvus Barbadenſium, alatis fraxini foliis, non crenatis, 
fructu ſingulari, quinis involucris craſſis validis cochleato-cavis, 
totidem ſemina membranis adaucta, & columnæ canaliculate 
pentagonæ prægrandi adnata, occludentibus ornato. Pluk, Phyt. 
tab. 157. f. 1. The Barbadoes Cedar- tree. 

This Tree is very common in the Iſlands of Barbadocs, 
Jamaica, and in ſeveral other Places in the warm Parts of 
America; and by ſome Writers it is mentioned- to grow in 
Virginia; tho” I believe they are miſtaken in this, for it is 
too tender to endure Cold, fo cannot poſſibly live thro? the 
Winters in that Country, which are many times very ſevere. 
It grows commonly on dry ſtony Ground, and is one of 
the largeſt Trees in America, The Wood of this Tree is of 
a brown Colour, and is odoriferous ; which occaſioned the 
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Inhabitants of thoſe Countries to give it the Name of Ceday, 
tho? the Tree has no Affinity to any of the Sorts of Cedar 
known in Europe. The Trunks of theſe Trees are hollow- 
ed to make Canoes and Periaguas, for which Purpoſe they 
are extremely well adapted, becauſe they grow to a very 
large Size, and the, Wood is very ſoft, ſo may be cut out 
with great Facility. There are ſome Canoes in the I gſt- 
Indies, which were thus made of this Tree, which are near 
forty Feet long, and five or fix Feet broad. The Wood of 
this Tree being very light, is frequently cut out for Shingles 
to cover the Houſes in America, and is found to be very dur- 
able; but as the Worms eat this Wood, it is not ſo proper 
for building of Veſſels, as ſome other Sorts, tho” it is often 
uſed for this Purpoſe, as alſo for ſheathing of Ships. It is 
alſo uſed ſometimes for wainſcotting of Rooms, and to make 
Cheſts of, becauſe Vermin do not ſo frequently eat it, or 
breed in it, as in many other Sorts of Wood, it having a 
bitter Taſte, which will communicate that Quality to what- 


ever Things are laid near it, eſpecially while the Wood is 


freſh. 

This Tree is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be procur- 
ed from the Countries of their natural Growth, and ſhould 
be brought over in the Fruit as freſh as poſſible, and may be 
ſown in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark early in the Spring, and muſt 
be treated in the ſame Manner as hath been directed for the 
Mahogony, as ſhould the Plants alſo when they come up, 
for they require the ſame Management, and muſt likewiſe be 
kept in the ſame Stove : But theſe being very faſt Growers, 
will require to be often ſhifted, and muſt have large Pots 
when they arrive to a proper Size, which will be in two 
Years, or ſooner, if they grow kindly ; for I have known 
theſe Plants ſhoot five Feet in Height in one Seaſon, ſo they 
ſhould have Reom to grow; for if they are confined in ſmall 
Stoves they make os hs, whereas if they have Height 
and Room for their Leaves to expand, they make a fine Ap- 

arance ; for the Leaves, which are compoſed of many 
Win , ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the Aſh-tree, are of- 
ten fix Feet in Length ; ſo hang down on every Side from 
the upper Part of the Tree, like Plumes of Feathers: And 
if the Plants are preſerved in a kindly Temperature of Heat, 
and are duly watered, the Leaves will continue green 
throughout the Year 3 but if they are expoſed to the cold 
Air even in the Summer Seaſon, they will caſt their Leaves. 
So it is the beſt Method to keep them conſtantly in the 
Stove, and let them have a large Share of Air in warm 
Weather, and conſtantly ſupply them with Water : If this 
is carefully performed, the Plants will make very great Pro- 

reſs. 
10 I have not met with any Author who has deſcribed the 
Flowewof this Tree, ſo that until the Characters are known 
it cannot be reduced to any Claſs of Plants, tho? (as I before 
obſerved) by the Fruit, as alſo by the Leaves, it ſeems to be 
nearly akin to the Mahogony-tree. 5 | 

There have been ſome Perſons ſo weak as to imagine the 
Mahogony-tree might be cultivated in the open Air in Eng- 
land, and have accordingly procured the Seeds from Jamai- 


ca; but from all the Seeds which they have ſown, not one 


ſingle Plant hath been produced, nor is it likely there ſhould, 
fince the Plant is ſo tender as not to bear the open Air in 
England, in the warmeſt Seaſon of the Year ; therefore this 
Plant can only be preſerved as a Curiolity in England. 


ARBOR excelſa, coryli folio ampliore. Houſt, A tall Tree 
with a larger Hazel Leaf. | 

By the Fruit of this Tree, it appears to be nearly allied 
to the former Sort z but whether the Wood is of any Uſe, 
I cannot learn, for it grows only at Campeachy, where there 
are few other Trees regarded than the Logwood. This 
"Tree uſually riſes to three or fourſcore Feet in Height, and 
divides into a great Number of Branches, which are beſet 
with Leaves ſomewhat like thoſe of the Witch-hazel, but 
are larger and of a greyiſh white Colour underneath, having 
ſeveral large longitudinal Ribs. The Fruit is ſhaped ſome- 
what like a Cone, but is pointed, and opens into five Cells, 
in each of which are lodged winged Seeds, What Flowers 
this Tree produces I cannot learn, having received the Seeds 
from Campeachy, which were gathered by the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Houſftoun, who obſerved many of the Trees which were 
very large ; but at the Time when he was there, their Seeds 
were ripe, fo that there were no Flowers to be ſeen. Since 
which Time I have received another Parcel of the Sceds, 
which were gathered by Mr. Robert Millar, but have never 
received any Aecount of the Flower, 5 

This Tree is alſo propagated by Seeds, in the ſame Man- 
ner as the two former Sorts, and the Plants muſt be treated 
in the ſame Way; for they are very tender, ſo muſt be con- 


ſtantly kept in a warm Stove, and plunged into the Bark · 
bed, otherwiſe they will not live thro* the Vinter in this 
Country, If the Plants are warm, and duly refreſhed with 
Water, they will thrive pretty faſt, eſpecially the firſt and 
ſecond Years ; for they will rife three Feet high the firſt Sum- 
mer they are ſown, and in two Years I have had ſome of the 
Plants upward of ſeven Feet high, but after this they made 
but little Progreſs, 


ARBOR in aqua naſcens, folits latis acuminatis & non den- 
tatis, fructu eleagni minore. Cateſb, Hiſt. Nat. The Tupelo 
ree. | 
This Tree grows in Virginia, Maryland and Carolina, 
where it riſes to a good Height, with an ere& Trunk, and 
a regular Head: The Leaves are like thoſe of the Bay-tree. 
In the Autumn theſe Trees are full of oval black Berries, 


which are ſuftained on long Foot-ſtalks, each Berry in- 


cluding a hard, Aflattiſh, channelled Stone, Theſe Berries 
_ very ſharp, bitter Taſte, yet are Food for ſeveral A- 
nimals. | | 
It grows uſually in moiſt, ſwampy Places, fo is pretty 
difficult to preſerve in England ; for if they are planted in 
dry Ground, they will not live thro* one Summer; and when 
they are planted in Land which is too wet, in Winter, they 
are in Danger of ſuffering by the Cold. This Tree is pro- 
pagated by Seed, which ſhould be obtained from the Coun- 
tries of its natural Growth, and ſown early-in the Spring in 
Pots filled with freſh Earth, which ſhould be plunged into a 
very moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, and muſt be con- 
ſtantly watered four or five times a Week; and when the 
Weather is warm it muſt be watered every Day. The 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed muſt alſo be covered with Mats every 
Day when the Sun is warm, to ſhade the Pots; otherwiſe, 
when the Plants are young, they will be ſoon deſtroyed, if they 
of are expoſed to theSun. During the Summer Seaſon the Plants 
muſt be conſtantly watered every Evening.in dry Weather, 
and they muſt be ſhaded from the Sun in the Heat of the Da 
with Mats ; but they ſhould not be covered with Glaſſes af. 
ter the Middle of May, leſt it make the Plants too tender; 
for they muſt be inured to bear the open Air as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, and may be expoſed thereto till the Middle or latter 
End of October, when the Pots ſhould be plunged into an 
old Bed of Tanners-bark, under a common Frame, where 
the Plants may be defended from ſevere Froſts, but ſhould 
be expoſed to the open Air conſtantly in mild Weather. In 


this Situation the Plants may remain till the Beginning of 


March, when they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted each inta 
a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with freſh Earth, and then plun- 
ged into a very flow Hot-bed, which will facilitate their 
taking new Root ; but they muſt be ſhaded from the Sun 
every Day when the Weather is warm, and ſhould be con- 
ſtantly ſupplied with Water. When the Plants are well 
rooted in theſe Pots, they muſt be inured to the Air by De- 
grees 3 but if they are continued in the Tan-bed all the 

ummer, it will be of Service to them, provided they are 
arched over with Hoops, and ſhaded in the Heat of the Day 
from the Sun with Mats; and they muſt be duly watered in 
dry Weather, The following inter they ſhould be ſheltered 
under a Frame as before ; and in March ſome of the Plants 


which have made the greateſt Progreſs may be ſhaken out of 


the Pots, and planted in a ſheltered Situation and a moiſt 
Soil, where they are deſigned to remain; but the other 
Plants may be continued a Year longer in Pots, and mana- 
ged in the ſame Manner as before, 6234 
When theſe Plants are planted in the full Ground, they 


muſt be placed under the Shelter of other Trees, ſo that 


they may be protected from ſevere cold Winds, and ſhaded 
from the Sun ; but they muſt not be placed immediately un- 
der the Drip of thoſe Trees; and the Ground ſhould be well 
cleared from the Roots of other Trees, and ſome Neats- 


dung buried under each Tree, which will cool the Ground, 


and be of great Service to them in dry Weather. If every 
Spring the Ground is carefully dug about the Plants, and 
conſtantly cleared from all the Roots of the neighbouring 
Trees, and at the fame Time ſome rotten Neats-dung bu- 
ried about the Plants, it will be of great Uſe in forwarding 
their Growth. And in dry Seaſons they ſhould be carefully 
watered until the Plants have eftabliſhed themſelves with 
good Roots, otherwiſe they will be in Danger. of ſuffer- 
ing greatly by the Drought. But when the Roots have 
run to a good Depth in the Ground, they will find Nou- 
riſhment, if the Place is tolerably moiſt where they are 
planted, | | | | 


T, 8 THAREXYLUM arboy laurifolia Americana, foliorum 
vents late candicantibus, ex cujus ligno citſuræ & pandure fiunt, 
Pluk, Phyt. tab. 162. F. 1. 
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2, CtruARkExVYIUn Americanum alterum, foliis ad 
marginem dentatis. Pluk. Phyt.” tab, 161. f. 5. Another 
Fiddle-wood Tree, whoſe Leaves are indented on their 


Edges. 

"The firſt of theſe Trees is very common in Jamaica, 
where it grows to a very great Height, and the Wood is 
much uſed in their Buildings. The ſecond Sort was brought 
from Barbados, where it was formerly in great Plenty, but 
ſince that Iſland has been cleared from Wood, there have 


been but few of theſe Trees preſerved, and thoſe grow chiefly. 


in the Gullies, and other waſte Places which have not been 
cultivated. | : Ln EL 
Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome curious Gardens in 
this Country, but as they are very tender, they will not live 
thro* the Winter, unleſs they are placed in a warm Stove, 
They may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be procured 
from the Countries of their natural Growth, and ſowed early 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and then 
plunged into a Hot-bed of 'Tanners-bark, obſerving to wa- 
ter the Pots frequently, to keep the Earth moiſt, without 
which the Seeds will not vegetate. If the Nights ſhould 
prove cold, the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be covered 


with Mats every Evening, ſoon after the Sun is gone off 


from the Bed, in order to preſerve a proper Temperature of 
Heat in the Bed; but in the Middle of the Day, when it 
is warm, the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to let the Steam of 
the Bed paſs off, as alſo to admit freſh Air. In about five 
or ſix Weeks after the Seeds are fown; the Plants will ap- 
pear, when they muſt be kept clear from Weeds, and con- 
ſtantly refreſhed with Water every other Day: The Glaſſes 
of the Hot-bed ſhould alſo be raiſed every Day when the 
Weather is warm, to admit freſh Air to the Plants, other- 
wiſe they will draw up very weak. When the Plants are 
about three Inches high, they muſt be carefully turned out 
of the Pots and ſeparated; planting each into a ſmall Pot 
Flled with freſh light Earthz and then plunged into the Hot- 
bed again; obſerving to cover the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
every Day with Mats, to ſhade the Plants until they have 
taken new Root, after which Time they muſt be conſtant- 
ly ſupplied with Water; and in warm Weather they ſhould 
have a large Share of Air admitted to them by raiſing of the 
Glaſſes, which will greatly ſtrengthen the Plants, and pre- 
vent their drawing up too weak. If the Plants thrive well, 
they will have filled theſe ſmall Pots with their Roots by the 
Beginning of Auguſt, at which Time they ſhould be ſhaken 
put of the Pots, and their Roots muſt be trimmed, and then 
planted into Pots ſomewhat _ than thoſe they before 
grew in, and plunged into the Hot-bed again ; obſerving, 
as before, to give them a large Share of Air when the Wea- 
ther is warm, as alſo to water them conſtantly every Day 
in hot Weather. In this Hot-bed the Plants may remain 
till about Michuelmas, when they ſhould be removed into 
the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, where during the 
Winter Seaſon they ſhould be kept warm, and frequent- 
ly refreſhed with Water, becauſe they are pretty thirſty 
lants. | . | 
During the firſt two Years, while the Plants are young, 
it will be proper to, continue them in the Bark- ſtove; but 
when the Plants are grown pretty large, they may be har- 
_gened by Degrees, ſo as to bear the open Air abroad in the 
Middle of the Summer; and in Vinter to live in a dry Stove. 
But when they are placed in a dry Stove, they will require 
to be often watered, otherwiſe they will throw off their 
Leaves, which will render them unſightly : For as theſe 
Plants are too tender to be planted in the open Air in Eng- 
land, ſo we cannot expect ever to ſee their Flowers and Fruit, 
therefore the only Beauty they have is in their Leaves, which 
make a Variety in the Stove amongſt other tender exotic 
Plants. Ret 5 
The Flowers of the firſt K ind are extremely ſweet ; theſe 
are produced on long Bunches, and are of a whitiſh green 
Colour. But theſe have not been produced in this Country, 
tho? there are ſome Plants of a pretty large Size in ſome cu- 
rious Gardens, „ 
The ſecond Sort has been an old Inhabitant in the Royal 
Gardens at Hampton- court. This may be propagated by Cut- 
tings, which ſhould be planted in May, in Pots filled with 
freſh light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, which ſhould be of a moderate Temperature for Heat ; 


and if they are duly ſupplied with Water, they will take 


Root in two Months, and then they may be treated in the 
ſame Manner as the other Plants. 


Cer as fimilis arbuſcula Mariani, pædi folio, flore albo 
parvo racemoſo. Pluk, Mantiſſ. The Cluſter black Cherry. 

This Tree is very common in Carolina and Penſilvania, 
where it grows in the Woods, which are moiſt, in great 


three 


Abundance. They uſually are about the Size of a Man's 
Leg in their Trunks, and divide into many Branches, which 
are beſet with Leaves ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the large 
Kinds of Cherries ; but are of a ſtronger Conſiſtence, and 
of a bright green Colour. The Leaves of theſe Trees com- 
monly abide green all the Minter, and are thrown off in the 
mg, juſt as the new Leaves are beginning to puſh out; {6 

= they are ſeldom —_— of Leaves above a Month, 
and many times not near fo long, In the Sprine the 
F lowers are produced, which grow in long * „ 
ches, like thoſe of our common Bird- cherry, which have 4 
faint ſweet Scent : Theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall black Cher- 
ries, which are ſome of them r well taſted, but o- 


thers of them are bitter. They are il | 
the Birds. 4 . 


This Tree may be propagated by ſowing of the Cherty- 
ſtones, which are frequently brought to England ; but as 
they ſeldom arrive here till the Spring, ſo when they are 
ſown at that Seaſon; the Stones commonly remain in the 
Ground a whole Year before the Plants come up ; therefore 
the beſt Method is to ſow the Stones in Pots of freſh Earth; 
and place them where they may have only the Morning Sun; 
and keep the Earth conſtantly clear from Weeds, and in 
very dry Weather they ſhould be watered, In this Situation 
the Pots may remain till October, when it will be proper to 
plunge them either inte the Ground, or an old Bed of Tan- 
ners-bark, in a warm Situation, in order to prevent the Stones 
from being injured by Froſt ; and if the Winter ſhould prove 
very ſevere, it will be proper to cover the Pots with ſome Peaſe- 
haulm, or any other light Covering, to prevent the Froſt 
from penetrating deep into the Earth, The Beginning of 
February theſe Pots ſhould be taken up, provided the Weather 
is mild, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed; which will 
bring the Plants up in a ſhort Time; and if afterward the 
Plants are by Degrees inured to the open Air, and carefully 
ſupplied with Water in dry Weather, they will grow eight 
or nine Inches high the firſt Year, 3 | 

In October it will be proper to place theſe Pots under a 
Hot-bed Frame, where they may be ſheltered from hard 
Froſt, becauſe while the Plants are very young they will be 
in Danger of ſuffering by the Cold, (tho* when they have 
obtained Strength — F-. | thrive extremely well in the open 
Air) but during the inter Seaſon the Plants ſhould be con- 
ſtantly expoſed in mild Weather, and never covered but in 
froſty Weather. In February following; juſt before the 
Plants put out new Leaves, they ſhould be ſhaken out of the 
Pots and ſeparated, planting them in a Nurſery in Rows, 
after the fame Manner as hath been directed for the common 
8 in which Place they may remain two or 

ears to get Strength; and then they may be planted 
where they are deſigned to remain. During the Time the 
Plants remain in this Nurſery, the has muſt be kept 
clean from Weeds; and if the Summers ſhould prove very 
bot and dry; it will greatly: forward the Growth of the 
Plants, if ſome rotten Neats-dung is ſpread on the Surface of 
the Ground about their Roots; for this will keep the Ground 
cool, and prevent the Sun and Air from penetrating to the 
Roots of the Plants. The Ground alſo ſhould be carefull 
dug between theſe Rows of Plants, as is practiſed for alt 
other Trees in the Nurſery ; at which Time the Neats- 


dung may be buried, which will be of great Service to the 


v 2 3 5 
As theſe Trees continue green moſt Part of the Yeat, ſo 
they are very ornamental in Wilderneſs Quarters; and will 
grow very well under the Shade of larger Trees, provided 
they are planted in a moiſt light Soil ; for in very dry Ground 
they will make no Progreſs: And if they are not ſupplied 


with Water in very hot Weather, will be in Danger of pe- 


riſhing in very dry Ground, 


CisTvs Virginiana fore A odore perichmeni, D. Ban! 
Plut. 42 The Upright Virginia Honeyſuckle, * 
This Plant is a Native of Virginia and Carolina, where 
it delights to grow in a _ _ Soil; in which Places the 
| . ' Stems 
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Stems will riſe twelve or fourteen Feet high, and become and plunged into the Bark- bed, where during the Winter 
Seaſon they muſt be kept very warm; and fo long as the 
Plants retain their Leaves, they muſt be frequently refreſhed 
with Water; but when their Leaves are fallen, they will 
not require ſo much Water: therefore it ſhould be given to 
them more ſparingly. | 


as large as Walking-canes ; but in dry Land they are al- 
ways fender and weak, and do not produce their Flowers 
in Plenty. The Leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Pear- 
tree, and are placed alternately on the Branches. The 
Flowers are produced at the Extremity of the Shoots in 
Bunches, like our common Honey-ſuckle, and are alſo 
ſhaped like them. Theſe are white, red, or purple ; for 
there are of all theſe three Varieties, The Seed-veſſels are 
e inted, containing many ſmall Seeds. | 

This Plant was diſcovered by Mr. Banifter in Virginia, 
who gave it this Name; tho' by the Shape of the Flower 
and Seed-veſſel, it has little Afﬀnity to the Ci/us's : but as 
it hath been long continued under this Title, I did not 
think proper to alter it. 

In England this Plant is preſerved in ſeveral curious Gar- 
dens, where it thrives vety well in the open Air, and pro- 
duces its ſweet Flowers every Summer ; but it ſhould be 
planted in a looſe moiſt rich Soil, otherwiſe it will not 
thrive; for in dry Land it is frequently deſtroyed in Sum- 
mer, unleſs there be great Care taken to ſupply it with 
Water in dry Weather, The fineſt Plants which I have 


Theſe Plants are too tender to live in the open Air in- 


England, ſo they muſt be conſtantly preſerved in the Stove z 
where in the Summer Seaſon, they ſhould have a large Share 
of freſh Air admitted to them, by opening of the Glaſſes of 
the Stove in warm Weather ; but in the Winter they muſt 
have a temperate Warmth, otherwiſe they will not live in 
this Country. There are ſome of theſe Plants in the Engliſb 


Gardens, which are ſeven or eight Feet high, and of pro- 


portionable Strength ; but I have not heard that any of them 


has produced Flowers, 


AMMANIA. 


The Characters are; 


The Flower conſiſts of four Petals, which are regular, and 
expand in form of a Roſe; each of which is ſucceeded by a 


ſcen of this Kind, are at the Right Honourable the Earl of roundiſh Seed-veſſel, that is divided into four Cells, which are 
Iflay's Gardens near Twickenham, which being a very low ful of ſmall Seeds. 


moiſt looſe Soil, moſt of the Trees which are Natives of 
North America, thrive there much better than I have ob- 
ſerved them in any other Garden in England; and his Lord- 
ſhip has as large a Collection of theſe Trees and Shrubs, as 
are to be found in any one Garden, „ 
This Plant may be propagated by Layers, for the Seeds 
never ripen in this Country. The | Ju ſhould be layed 
down the latter End of March, or the Beginning of April; 
and if ſome rotten Neats-dung is laid on the Surface of the 
Ground about the Layers to keep the Ground cool, and 
prevent the Sun and Air from penetrating into the Earth, 
it will be of great Uſe in promoting their taking Root, 
In dry Weather they muſt be conſtantly ſupplied with Wa- 
ter, and the Ground muſt be always kept clean from Weeds ; 


for if theſe are permitted to grow, they will rob them of 


their Nouriſhment, and prevent their taking Root. Theſe 
Layers ſhould remain undiſturbed till the next Spring ; but 


We know but one Species of this Plant; viz. 4 
AMMANIA paluſtris, caule quadrangulo, * anguſtis. 
ouſt, Marſh Ammania, with a ſquare Stalk, and narrow 


ves. | 

This Plant was named by the late Doctor Hou/toun, in 
Honour to Doctor Amman, the preſent Profeſſor of Botany 
at Petersburg ; ſo hath no Engliſh Name. It grows in Fa- 
maica, and ſeveral other Places in the warm Parts of Ames 
rica, but chiefly in moiſt Places where there are —_— 
Waters, The Stalks of this Plant are very ſucculent, an 
reſemble thoſe of Purſlain : theſe uſually grow three or four 
Feet high, and ſend out ſeveral Side-branches, which are 
ſquare, and are beſet with Leaves, which grow oppoſite, 
and ſurround the Stalk; having no Pedicle or Footſtalk. 
Theſe Leaves are oblong, narrow and ſmooth ; from the 
Baſe of theſe Leaves, the Flowers are produced in Whorles 


if the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be proper to round the Stalks, which are ſucceeded by the Seed-vellels. 
lay a little Mulch round the ayers, to prevent the Froſt This Plant periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ripe, 7 5 85 
from penetrating of the Ground, which ſometimes doth great It is preſerved in ſome curious Gardens for the ſake of 
Injury to the tender Roots of theſe Plants. When theſe 
Layers are taken off from the old Plants, they may be plant - Beauty of the Plant is in its ſucculent Branches and Leaves. 
ed in a Nurſery, after the ſame manner as the black cluſter It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Hot- 
Cherry before- mentioned; where they may remain for a bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants are come up, 
Year or two to get Strength; and then they may be tranſ- they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot filled with 
planted into Wilderneſs Quarters, where they are deſigned rich light Earth, and 72 into a Hot-bed of Tanners- 
to remain. : bark; where they muſt have free Air admitted to them in 
If theſe Plants are planted in a p Soil, they will thrive warm Weather, and ſhould be frequently watered. When 
and produce their Flowers in great Plenty; ſo will make a the Plants have filled theſe ſmall Pots, they ſhould be ſhaken 
very agreeable Variety, when intermixed with other hardy out, and their Roots trimmed, and then put into Pots which 
exotic Trees and Shrubs. | are larger, and placed either into the Bark-bed in the Stove, 
or under a tall Frame, where the Plants may have Room 

BaoBAB, The Ethiopian Sour Gourd, to grow in Height ; for they are too tender to thrive in the 
This Tree grows plentifully on the Coaſt of Guiney, from open Air in England: ſo they muſt conſtantly remain in 
whence the Fruit have been brought to England ; where ma- the Bark-bed ; but ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air 
ny of the Plants have been raiſed, and ſome of them are admitted to them in warm Weather, and conſtantly wa- 


now preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe Perſons who are cu- tered every Day; with which Management the Plants will 


rious in collecting exotic Plants. 


produce ripe Seeds in September, and will ſoon after periſh. 
In the Countries where this Tree naturally grows, it riſeth | 


to a very great Height, and ſpreads out on every Side very BUDDLEIA. 
wide, ſo as to form a large regular Tree; the Leaves which 
are ſometimes produced ſingly, and at other times by three's The Characters are; 


and five's, are of a bright green Colour, and about the Size It hath a bell-ſhap'd Flower compoſed of one Leaf, which is 
of thoſe of the Lemon-tree, but are not ſo thick nor ſtrong. divided into four Parts : from the Centre ariſes the Pointal, 
Theſe Leaves uſually fall away towards the Spring, when which afterward becomes an oblgng Fruit, compoſed of twa Cells, 
the Trees remain bare for about five or ſix Weeks before which are filled with ſmall Seeds. / 

the new Leaves are puſhed out. The Flowers of the Tree : | 

are of a whitiſh green Colour, which are ſucceeded by Fruit The Species are; 


as large as an ordinary Melon, pointed at both Ends; hav- 1. BuppTEIA fruteſcens, foliis conjugatis & ſerratis, flo- 
ing a pretty hard tough Shell, which is covered with a ſoft ribus ſpicatis luteis, Houft, Shrubby Buddleia, with ſawed 
rr” Down or Cotton; and the Inſide is full of hard Leaves growing oppoſite, and yellow-ſpiked Flowers. 
rown Seeds, which are lodged in a browniſh Pulp, which 2. BUpDTIEIA fruteſcens, foliis oblengis mucronatis, ſubtus 
is very acid. This Pulp is much uſed in thoſe extreme hot tomentoſit, floribus ſpicatis albis, Hout. Shrubby Buddleia, 
Countries, to cool and quench Thirſt, and is eſteemed with oblong pointed Leaves, downy underneath, and white 
very good in putrid or JON Fevers, which are very Flowers growing in Spikes. | 
common on the African Coaſt, The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in Jamaica 
It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early and Barbados, where it grows in Gullies, and other moiſt 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and uncultivated Places, It riſes to the Height of eight or ten 


prone into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; where they muſt Feet, and divides into _ 8 Branches, which are 
K 


kept very warm, and frequently refreſhed with Water: covered with a ſmooth grey Bark. The Leaves are placed 

when the Plants are come up, they muſt be treated in the by Pairs on the Branches, which are white underneath, and 

ſame manner as hath been directed for the Fiddle-wood. are ſuſtained by very ſhort Footſtalks. At the Tops of the 

In the Autumn the Plants muſt be removed into the Stove, Branches, the Flowers are produced in Spikes, about four 
5 | 


or 


Variety; but as the Flowers are very ſmall, fo the only, 
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or five Inches in Length, which are of a yellow Colour, and 
are incloſed in a greeniſh Empalement. 


The ſecond Sort was diſcovered by the late Doctor Hau- 


floun, at La Vera Cruz: this grows to a greater Height than 
the former, and the Leaves are much larger, and are cover- 
ed with a whitiſh Down underneath ; the Flowers of this 
Sort are white, and grow on longer and looſer Spikes than 
thoſe of the former Sort. = 

Theſe are very tender Plants, ſo cannot be preſerved in 
this Country, unleſs they are kept in a warm Stove, The 
are propagated by Seeds, which muſt be obtained as fre 
as poſſible from the Countries of their natural Growth, and 
ſowed in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; obſerving frequently to 
water the Earth, in order to promote the Vegetation of 
the Seeds ; but the Water muſt not be given to them in 
large Quantities, nor too haſtily, left thereby the Seeds ſhould 
be waſhed out of the Ground. When the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted each in a ſeparate ſmall Pot 
filled with freſh light Earth, and then plunged into the Hot- 
bed again, where they muſt be ſhaded from the Sun until 
they have taken new Root; after which time they ſhould 
have a large Share of freſh Air admitted to them when the 
Weather is warm, and they muſt be duly ſupplied with 
Water, At Michaelmas the Plants muſt be removed into 
the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, where they may 
have a moderate Temperature of Warmth in Winter ; and 
if they are frequently refreſhed with Water, the Plants 
will retain their Leaves thro' the inter; fo will make an 
agreeable Variety amongſt other tender exotic Plants in 
the Stove. But theſe ſhould always remain in Shelter ; for 
they are too tender to thrive in the open Air in this Coun- 
try; therefore in the Summer-time the Glaſſes of the Stoves 
ſhould be opened every Day, when the Weather is good, 
to admit freſh Air to the Plants; but whenever the Wea- 
ther is cold, or very windy, the Glaſſes muſt be kept cloſe- 
ly ſhut, to guard the Plants therefrom ; otherwiſe they will 
not thrive well, nor appear beautiful; | 


ARBUSCULA Afra, folio aculeato ilicis, raulem amplexo 
rigido. Boerh, Ind. alt, Ilex-leav'd African-ſhrub. 

This Plant is preſerved in ſome curious Gardens for the 
ſake of Variety, but as it is not very beautiful, ſo it is not 
greatly eſteemed. It is propagated by Cuttings during any 
of the Summer Months, which ſhould be planted in Pots 
filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into a * 
Hot-bed, where they ſhould be ſhaded from the Sun in the 
Heat of the Day, and duly watered until they have taken 
Root : then they ſhould be inured to the open Air by De- 
grees, and afterward placed abroad in a ſheltered Situation 
where they may remain until the Middle of O#ober ; an 
then they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, placing 
them where they may enjoy the free Air and Sun; for if 
they are too much crouded by other Plants, they ſeldom 
thrive well. During the Winter Seaſon they mutt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water, but they ſhould not have too 
great a Quantity given them at each time. In cold Weather 
they muſt not be too much expoſed ; but when the Weather 
is mild, they muſt have a large Share of free Air, In the 
Summer theſe Plants may be removed out of the Green- 
houſe, and placed in a warm Situation, amongſt other exo- 
tic Plants, where they will add to the Variety. 


The Flowers of this Plant are ſmall, and of a pale white 


Colour, ſo do not make any great Appearance : theſe are 
produced from the Wings of the Leaves, and are fo cloſely 
ſurrounded by the Leaves, as not to be diſcerned at any 
conſiderable Diftance from the Plants, This is Male and 
Female in different Plants. 


CAMPECHIA, Logwood. 8 8 
This Tree grows in great Plenty at Campechy, the Bay 

of Honduras, and in other low marſhy Places in the Vi- 
dies, from whence the Seeds have been brought to Eng- 
land, and many of the Plants have been raiſed, and are now 
preſerved in ſome curious Gardens, In the Countries of its 
natural Growth, this Tree uſually is about ten Inches or a 
' Foot diameter in the Stem, and generally ſhoots out many 
crooked irregular Branches, which are beſet with ſharp 
Thorns, in the ſame manner as ſome of the Sorts of Acacia; 
the Leaves are winged, and commonly contain three or four 
Pair of Lobes or Wings, each being ſhaped like a Heart. 
From the Wings of the Leaves, the Flowers are produeed 
on ſhort ſlender Spikes; which conſiſt of five regular Leaves, 
and expand in form of a Roſe. Theſe Flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong compreſſed winged Pods, which fplit 
lengthwiſe in the Middle, and contain one, two, and ſome- 

times three flat Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. | 


This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
early in the Spring, in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; where it 
the Seeds are freſh, and the Earth is kept warm and moiſt; 
the Plants will appear in about five Weeks; when the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day in waim 
Weather, to admit free Air to the Plants; which will great- 
ly ſtrengthen them, and prevent their drawing up too weak: 
they muſt alſo be conſtantly watered every Day in warm 
Weather, otherwiſe they will not thrive. 'Whes the Plants 
are two or three Inches high, they ſhould be carefully 
ſhaken out of the Pots and ſeparated, planting each into a 
ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and plun into a 
freſh Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, obſerving to ſhade them 
from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, until they have taken 
new Root, then they ſhould have a large ſhare of free Air 
admitted to them every Day in warm Weather, and muſt 
be . conſtantly ſupplied with Water. During the Summer 
Seaſon theſe Plants may remain in this Hot- bed, provided 
there is Room enough for the Plants to grow in Height un- 
der the Glaſſes ; but then the Tan ſhould be turned two or 
three times, to renew the Heat, whenever it is found to de- 
celine. Toward Michaelmas, when the Nights grow cold, 
the Plants ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed, in the warmeſt Part of the Stove; and 
during the Winter Seaſon they muſt be frequently refreſhed 
with Water, but in very cold Weather it muſt not be given 
to them in large Quantities, With this Management the 
Plants will retain their Leaves all the Winter, ſo will make 
a Variety amongſt other tender exotic Plants in the Stove. 
The firſt Year theſe Plants are raiſed from Seeds (if they 
are properly managed) they will riſe to the Height of two 
Feet, but they ſeldom make any conſiderable Shoots after- 
ward; fo that they do not make much Progreſs, their great- 
eſt Growth being in lateral Branches; and theſe rarely ſhoot 
above four Inches in one Seaſon, and are commonly crook- 
ed, and full of Knots, There are no Plants of this Kind 
in England which are of any conſiderable Size, ſo have not 
as yet produced any Flowers, but the Plants are chiefly pre- 
ſerved for Curioſity. 1 1 

The Wood of this Tree is well known in England, be- 
ing greatly uſed by the Dyers. This Wood is cut at Cam- 
pechy, and in the Bay of Honduras; but of late Years there 
has been a good Number of the Trees raiſed in the Iſland 
of Jamaica, and there might be a great Quantity of the 
raiſed in ſome of the Engliſßi Colonies, were they propagat 
in low marſhy Places, ſuch as are at preſent uncultivated, 


which might in time prove of great Advantage to the Eng- 
liþ Nation, | 


CARPINUS, Hornbeam., _ 5 3 
.. CarPinus Virginiana, fructu lupulino. The Virginian 
Hop-hornbeam. | 8 0 

There have been a great Number of Plants of this Kind 
lately raiſed in the Zng/h Gardens, which are very different 
in their Appearance from the common Hop- hornbeam; for 
they retain their decayed Leaves till Spring, after the ſame 
manner as our common-hornbeam doth; whereas the Eu- 
ropean Hop Horn-beam always caſts its Leaves in the Au- 
tumn. 

This is what J ſuppoſe Mr. Baniſter has mentioned by 
the Name of Ulmus Virginiana, fructu lupulino ; but by the 
Flower and Seed it agrees exactly with our Hop-hornbeam. 

This Tree is propagated by Seeds, which commonly re- 
main in the Ground a whole Vear; ſo they ſhould be ſown 
in Pots or Tubs of freſh Earth, which may be placed where 
they * hove the Morning Sun, and muſt be duly watered 
in dry Weather, and kept always clear from Weeds. In 
this Situation they may remain till Autumn, when they 
ſhould be removed either under a Frame, or placed on the 
South-ſide of a Wall, Pale or Hedge, where they may be 
ſheltered from cold Winds; and in hard Froſt they ſhould 
be covered either with Peaſe-haulm, or ſome other light 
Covering, to prevent the Froft from penetrating deep into 
the Earth: and in the Spring, when the Plants begin to 
a „they muſt be kept cleat from Weeds; and in dry 

eather, if they are duly watered, it will greatly promote 
their Growth. If the following Winter ſhould prove very 
ſharp, it will be proper to ſhelter theſe Plants, becauſe 
while they are ſo young, they may be injured by ſevere 
Froſts; tho when they have obtained Strength, they will 
reſiſt the greateſt Cold of this Climate in the open Air. 

The following Spring, juſt before the Plants puſh out their 
Leaves, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into a Nurſery, 
where they may remain two 3 and then they may be 
removed to the Places where they are deſigned to remain. 
Theſe never grow to be very large Trees; but as they thrive 

1 very 


o 
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well under Trees, ſo they are very proper to plant for 
Viewed, or itt ſmall Willeench Quarters, where they 
will make a Variety. | p 


COLLINSONIA. 


The Charatters are; WE 

It hath 4 labitted Finer, tenfifling of ont Leaf, which is 
divided into frve Paris; three of the Parts are convex, 
and divided at Tip into ſeveral ſmall Parts like Threads ; but 
the ttws Inwty are ſpread open, and are alſo divided in the 
fame manner as the other. In the C 2 the Flawer ariſes 
the Pointal, attended by two Embryos, which afterward be- 
em plobulat Seeds, fhut up in the Flnwver-cup. 


This Plant received its Name in Honour to Mr. Peter 
Collinſon, F. R. S. who is a great Collector of exotic Plants. 


We know but one peries of this Plant via. 


CoLLinsONia Americana, wrtice foliit, floribus ex albo 
flaveſcentibus, American Collinſonia, with nettle Leaves, 
and Flowers of a whitiſh yellow Colour, 


This Plant was brought from Maryland, which is the 
Country of its natural Growth. The Root is fibrous and 
perennial, but the Stalks die to the Root every Autumm; and 
new Shoots are produced the following Spring. Theſe Stalks 
are ſquare, as are thoſe of all the verticillated Plants, to 
which this Plant hath a great Reſemblance in Stalk, Leaves 
and Flowers ; but having never more than two Embryo's, 
and ſometimes but one, whereas the Verticillate Plants have 
four to each Flower, it is therefore removed from that Claſs. 
The Flowers are produced in looſe Panicles on the Tops of 
the Shoots, which are of a pale yellowiſh Colour, having 
two Chives which ſtand out a conſiderable Diftance from 
— Mouth of the Flower, on which the Summits are 

aced. 

i The Seeds of this Plant ſeldom ripen in England ; ſo the 
Plant is propagated by parting of the Root. The beſt time 
for this is in March, juſt before the Plants ſhoot out new 
Stems. Some of theſe Plants ſhould be planted in Pots filled 
with rich Earth, that they may be ſheltered in Winter ; but 
the others may be planted in the full Ground, where they 
will abide the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well with- 
out Shelter; but in very ſevere Froſts they are ſometimes 
deſtroyed ; for which Reaſon a few of the Plants ſhould be 
ſheltered to preſerve their Species. Thoſe Plants which are 
planted in the full Ground, ſhould have a moiſt rich Soil, or 
muſt be conſtantly ſupplied with Water in dry Weather ; 
otherwiſe they will not thrive, nor will they produce any 
Flowers ; for they naturally grow in moiſt ſwampy Places, 
fo that when they are planted on a dry Soil, the Stems do 
often decay by Midſummer, when the Seaſon proves dry, and 
the Flowers do not appear. This Plant flowers in Fuly, and 
when the Seaſon is moiſt, it continues in Flower moſt Part 


of Auprft. 
CONOCARPUS. 


The Chara#ers are; 


It hath regular Fhers, each conſiſling of one Leaf, which 
are collected into a globular Head, ſomewhat like the Flowers of 
Acacia ; theſe Flowers arr ſucceeded each by a fingle Seed, which 
is ſeparated by Scales 3 the Fruit being compoſed of many Scales 
reſembling the Conts of the Alder-tree, ; 


The Specres are ; 


1. Conocaxpus. Hort. Cf. The Button-tree. 
2. Conocakvus procumbens, foliis fubrotundis. Howſt. 
Creeping Button-tree, with roundiſh Leaves. 


The firſt Sort is very common in Famarca, where it 
grows in tow marſhy Places by the Sea. This riſes with a 
regular Trunk, near thirty Feet high, and divides into ſe- 
veral Branches: the Leaves are produced by Pairs oppoſite to 
each other on the Branches, which are near three Inches 
dong, and about half as broad, The Flowers are produced 
In looſe Spikes on the Tops of the Branches; which are 
ſucceeded by ſmall Cones, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Al- 
der- tree. | 

The ſecond Sort was difcovered by the late Doctor Hou- 
floun at the Havana : this is a low Plant, whoſe Branches 
trail on the Ground; the Leaves of this are ſhorter and 
rounder than thoſe of the former Sort. The Flowers are 
produced in ſhort Spikes at the Ends of the Branches, which 
are ſucceeded by Cones that are ſmall. This alſo grows in 
marſhy Places bear the Sea. 


The firſt Sort has been often raiſed. from Seeds in this 
Country, but the Plants have not lived thro' the Winter ; 
for they do not thrive in any Place where the Salt-water doth 
not flow to their Roots, ſo that we cannot hope to preſerve 
them in England. 

The ſecond Sort was brought to England by Doctor Hou- 


flown ; but the Plants arriving here in Minter, they did not 


ſucceed, fo that I have not ſeen this Sort growing with us; 
and by its growing in Salt-water, as the other, it will be 
very difficult to preſerve ; for it is very impatient of Cold. 


DALEA. 

The Gharactert are ; 

It hath an irregular funnel hape Flower, conſiſting of ont 
Leaf, which is divided into five Parts at the 2% ; T7 the 
Centre of the Flower ariſes the Pointal, which afterward be- 

"ed with ſmall 


comes an oval Fruit, having one Cell, which is 
Seeds, 


We have but one Species of this Plant, viz. 


DaALEA Americana annua \ eretta, folits oblongis, floribus 
ceruleis, Upright annual American Dalea, with oblong 
Leaves, and blue Flowers, 


This Plant is named in Honour of Mr. Samuel Dale, the 
Author of a Book, intituled Pharmacologia ; fo we have no 
Engl Name for it. 

t was diſcovered by Mr. Robert Millar at Panama, from 
whence he ſent the Seeds to England, which ſucceeded in ſe- 
veral Gardens, and hath been ſince communicated to ſeveral 
other Countries, 

The Seeds of this Plant muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed earl 
in the Spring; and when the Plants are come up, they mu 
be duly watered, and the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 
raiſed every Day when the Weather is warm, to admit freſh 
Air to the Plants, otherwiſe they will draw up too weak. 
When the Plants are large enough to tranſplant, they ſhould 
be planted in ſmall Pots filled with rich Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where they ſhould be 
ſhaded from the Sun until they have taken new Root ; aftet 
which time they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them 
every Day when the Weather is warm, and muſt be fre- 
quently watered, When the Plants. have filled theſe Pots 
with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out of them, and 


their Roots trimmed, and then put into larger Pots, which 


ſhould alſo be filled with rich Earth; and ſhould be plunged 
again into the Hot-bed, in order to bring the Plants to low» 
er; when they may be harden'd by Degrees, and then re- 
moved into the Stove or a Glaſs-caſe, where they may be 
ſheltered from Cold, but ſhould have a large Share of free 
Air in warm Weather. With this Management the Plants 
will lower in Fuly, and continue flowering till the End of 
September, and will produce | ors Seeds ; but if they are ex- 
poſed abroad, they are very ſubject to loſe their Leaves, and 
T—_ ＋ 2 45 will they produce good Seeds. 
hen the -veſſels change to a brown Colour, the 
Seeds ſhould be gathered, otherwiſe they will foon ſcatter ; 
fo that after they begin to ripen, the Plants ſhould be looked 
wo twice a Week, to take their Seeds before they are 
n. 
The Flowers of this Plant are very ſubject to vary in their 
Colour: even on the ſame Plant there are oſten blue, pur- 
ple, and red Flowers ; and from the Seeds of the ſame Plant, 
there will be Plants ariſe which produce blue Flowers, others 
purple, and ſome red Flowers ; but theſe Colours are never 
conſtant, fo they are not worth obſerving. 


ARBOR Americana, pinnatis fraxini foliis, frusu reniformi, 


Pha ſeolum exprimente. Pluk. Phyt. 140. F. 3. Spaniſh Aſh, 


Dulgo. 
| Fas Tree is a Native of the warmer Parts of America, 
where it riſes to the Height of twenty-five or thirty Feet, 
and divides into a great Number of Branches, upon which 
the Leaves are placed by Pairs, which are oblong and point- 
ed, fomewhat reſembling thoſe of the Aſh- tree, from whence 
it had the Name of Spaniſb Aſh. The Seeds grow in a flat 
Pod, and are ſhaped: like thoſe of the K idney- bean, but are 
ay and the Pods have Wings to them. 
his Tree is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
early in the Spring, in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
— ed into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark; where if the 
arth is kept moiſt, and the Bed in a moderate Temperature 
of Heat, the Plants will come up in about a Month after the 
Seeds are fown, Thefe Plants ſhould have freſh Air admit- 


ted to them every Day in warm Weather, to prevent their 
drawing up too weak, and they muſt be frequently refreſhed 
| with 
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with Water. When the Plants are about two Inches high, 
they ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots, and carefully parted, 
and each planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with rich 
light Earth, and then plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
ſerving to e them from the Sun until they have taken 
new Root ; after which time they ſhould be treated in the 
ſame manner as bath been directed for Buddleia ; and being 
tender Plants, ſhould be conſtantly preſerved in the Stove, as 
hath been obſerved for all the tender Plants, which come from 
the ſame Country, 

This Tree retains its Leaves throughout the Year, ſo will 
add to the Variety of tender exotic Plants in I inter, but 
it hath not produced any Flowers in this Country, In 4- 
merica there is a Gum which diſtils from this Tree, eſteemed 
a good Remedy for green Wounds, 


CLINOPODIUM, Field- baſil. 
* following Sorts have been lately brought into Eng- 


1. CLinoPoDIUM pulegit anguſto rigidoque folio Virginia- 
num, floſculis in cymis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 54. F. 2. Virginian 
Field-baſil, with narrow ſtiff penny-royal Leaves, and ſmall 
Flowers growing on the Top of the Shoots, commonly called 
Snakeweed in Virginia. 

2. CLinopopiuM fiſtuloſum pumilum, Ind. occident. ſum- 
mo caule . Pluk. 4 - tab; 164. f. 4. American low- 
fiſtulous Field-baſil, with Flowers growing on the Top of 
the Stalks. 

3. CLinorpopIUM amaraci folio, floribus albis, America- 
num. Plut. Phyt. tab. 85. f. 2. American Field-baſil, with 
a Marjoram-leaf, and white Flowers, 


The firſt and third Sorts are very common Plants in Vir- 
inia, Maryland and Carolina, where they grow in moiſt 
oods, and other ſhady Places. Theſe are both abiding 
Plants, whoſe Shoots die to the Root every Autumn, and 
there are new Shoots produced every Spring. The Leaves of 
the firſt Sort are very like thoſe of Hart-penny-royal, but 
are more rigid, and the whole Plant ſmells very like Penny- 
royal. The Flowers are produced in ſmall Heads on the 
'Tops of the Branches, which are ſmall and white. 'The 
third Sort hath Leaves very like thoſe of Wild-marjoram ; 
the Flowers of this Kind are of a pale red Colour, and are 
roduced in Whorles, on the Tops of the Stalks. Both theſe 
Plants have been eſteemed as Remedies for the Bite of Ser- 
pents, by the Inhabitants of America, from whence they 
have been called Snake-weed. 

Theſe Plants are hardy enough to live in the open Air in 
England, provided they are planted in a ſheltered Situation. 
They may be propagated by parting of their Roots, which 
ſhould be done in the Beginning of March, juſt before the 

ut out their new Shoots, Theſe Plants ſhould have a fre 
Koi which is light and moiſt, otherwiſe they muſt be = 
watered in dry Weather; for as they naturally grow in moi 
ſwampy Places, ſo if they are planted on a dry Soil, they 
often die in the Summer, when the Seaſon proves warm ; or 
the Shoots generally decay before the Flowers appear, unleſs 
they are well fupplied with Water. The Soil ſhould alſo be 
pretty looſe ; for if they are planted in a very ſtiff Land 
which holds the Water in Winter, the Moiſture will rot 
their Roots. The Seeds of theſe Plants are ſeldom perfect- 
ed in this Country ; ſo they are only propagated by parting 
of their Roots, or by Slips taken off in Summer; which if 

lanted in a ſhad rder, and duly watered, will take 

oot, and make ftrong Plants by Autumn ; when they _ 
be removed where they are deſigned to remain: but it will 
be proper to keep a Plant or two of each Kind in Pots, that 
they may be ſheltered in ¶ inter under a Hot-bed Frame, 
becauſe in very ſevere Winters theſe Plants are deſtroyed 
where they are expoſed to the Froſt. | 

The ſecond Sort is an annual Plant, which periſhes in 
Autumn : this muſt be ſown early in the Spring, on a Bed of 
freſh Earth in an open Situation; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be thinned where they are too cloſe to- 
gether ; if they are conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, they 
will require no farther Care: in July the Plants will flower, 
and if the Autumn proves favourable, their Seeds will ripen 
in September ; but when the Autumn proves cold and wet, 
the Plants many times decay without producing Seeds, eſ- 
pecially if they are not ſown pretty early in the Spring. 


JACEA, Knapweed. 

1. JaCEA Virginiana, leucoit petrei folio rigido, floribus 
pulchre 88 ad nodes caulium in laxiorem ſpicam diſpaſitis. 
Pluk. Mantifſ. Virginian Knapweed, with a ſtiff Gilliflower- 


leaf, and fine e Flowers growing in - looſe Spikes 
the Joints of Pk Ss | — 

2. JACEA altera non ramoſa, tubereſd radice, foliis latiori- 
bus, flores ferens pauciores, majores, ſquammis hiantibus ar- 
mates, & pediculis curtis inſidentibus. D. Banifl, Another 
unbranched Virginian tuberoſe-rooted Knapweed, with 


broader Leaves, and ſcaley F ; : 
EE larger ſcaley Flowers, growing thinly 


Both theſe Sorts are Natives of Virginia, Maryland and 
Carolina, where they grow plentifully in the Woods, and 
make a beautiful ory gy when they arein Flower, They 
have large tuberoſe Roots, about the Size of ſmall Turneps, 
from which their Stems ariſe ; and when the Roots are ſtrong, 


they grow five or ſix Feet high (eſpecially thoſe of the firſt 
Sort). Theſe are beſet 4 Lea : 


ves, growin 
alternately from the Joints of the Stalk, The why Part of 
the Stalk is furniſhed with fine purple Flowers, which are 
produced in Spikes from the Wings of the Leaves. When 
the Roots of the firſt Kind are planted in a moiſt rich Soil, 
the Branches of Flowers will be near three Feet long, and 
make a moſt beautiful Appearance, Theſe Plants do not 
flower in this Country until Juh, ſo that unleſs the Autumn 
proves very warm, any Fares not produce good Seeds, 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown early in the Spring, on a Border of freſh rich Earth, 
in a warm Situation, The beſt Method is to ſow the Seeds 
thinly in Drills, about ſix Inches aſunder, covering them a- 
bout half an Inch thick with light Earthz and when the 
Plants are come up, they muſt be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds ; and in dry Weather, if they are regularly water- 
ed, it will greatly ſtrengthen the Plants. In this Bed the 
Plants ſhould remain till the next Spring : therefore when - 
their green Leaves are quite decayed in Autumn, there ſhould 
be ſome old Tan ſpread over the Surface of the Bed about an 
Inch thick, which will keep out the Froſt from the Roots ; 
but if the firſt inter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be 
proper to lay ſome Peaſe haulm, or any other light Covering, 
on the Bed, to prevent the Froſt from penetrating of the 
Ground to the Roots, which may injure them while they are 
young; tho* when they have obtained Strength, they will 
endure the Cold extremely well in the full Ground without 
any Covering. | 

he Beginning of March the Roots may be carefully 
taken up, and tranſplanted where they are deſigned to re- 
main, which ſhould be in a rich Soil and a moiſt ſheltered 
Situation 3 where if they are conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds, and the Ground looſened — 7 about the Roots 
twice a Year, they will thrive extremely well, and the 
Roots will abide many Years. The ſecond Year after they 
are raiſed from Seeds, ſome of the Plants will produce Flow- 
ers; but the third Year they will flower very ſtrong, when 
they will make a fine Appearance, and continue a long time 
in Beauty; and as there is little Trouble required in their 
Cultivation, fo they deſerve a Place jn every good Garden. 


FauTEx lauri folio penduls, fructu tricocco, ſemine nigra 
ſplendente. Catesb. A N. " Red-wood, . of 

This Tree grows plentifully on the Rocks in the Bahama 
Iſlands, where it riſes to the Height of eighteen or twenty 

eet, and divides into many Branches, which are beſet with 
Leaves about the Size of thoſe of the Bay-tree, which have 
pretty large whitiſh Veins. The Bark of the Tree is ſmooth, 
and of a ruſſet Colour: the Wood is of a fine red Colour 
when it is firſt cut; but after it hath been expoſed to the 
Air for ſome time, it changes of a paler Colour. 

The Seeds of this Tree were ſent to England by Mr. 
Catesby, from which many Plants have been raiſed in ſome 
curious Gardens; and there are at preſent ſeveral of the 
Plants preſerved, ſome of which are upward of eight Feet 
high, but they have not produced any Flowers in this Coun- 


try. 

This Tree may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring, in Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where (if 
they are duly watered, and the Bed kept to a kindly Tempe- 
rature of Heat) the Plants wilf appear in three Weeks or a 
Month after the Seeds are ſown ; when the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day to admit free Air to the 
Plants, when the Weather is warm, and they ſhould be 
frequently refreſhed with Water. When the Plants are a- 
bout two Inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light rich Earth, 
and then plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun until they have taken new Root; after 
which time, they may be * in the ſame manner as 
= 1 | hath 
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hath been directed for the Fiddle-wood, with which Ma- 
nagement they will thrive extremely well. b: 


KaT*JULa KaLtxnGu, Hort. Mal. tom. 1 I. p. $1. | 
The Roots of this Plant were brought from Ching by Mr. 
Dubziſe, which have ſucceeded very well in ſeveral Gardens, 
and have been-propagated fo as to furniſh other Countries 
with this Plant, The Name here aſſigned is Malabar, where 
the Plant grows in great Plenty, and the Roots are much 
uſed in Medicine, This Plant is alſo very common in Per- 
fia, where it is called JYanhom ; and the Root is 7 — 
eſteemed for diſcuſſing of Wind, and for hypocondriack Diſ- 
orders. We have no Engliſß Name for this Plant at pre- 
ſent. 

It is pro by parting of the Roots, the beſt time for 
which is in March, juſt before the new Leaves are put out ; 
for the Leaves generally decay in Winter, and the Roots 
ſend forth new Leaves the Beginning of April. Theſe Roots 
ſhould be planted in ſmall Pots, filled with freſh light rich 
Earth, and plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, where 
they muſt be kept warm; but in the Day-time, when the 
Sun is hot, there ſhould be free Air admitted to the Plants 
by opening ſome of the Glaſſes of the Stove. During the 
time that the Roots are deſtitute of Leaves, they muſt be 
watered ſparingly, becauſe too much Moiſture would then 
rot them ; but when they have put out their Leaves, they 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, eſpecially in hot 
Weather, Thefe Plants muſt conſtantly remain in the 
Bark-ftove ; for if the Pots are taken out of the Tan, and 
placed on Shelves in the dry Stove, the Roots will be apt to 
ſhrink in the Winter, which will cauſe them to rot, as is al- 
ſo the Caſe of Ginger, to which theſe Roots have ſome 
Analogy in their Conſiſtence and Flavour. 

The Leaves of this Plant ariſe from the Root, having 

very ſhort Footſtalks, and ſpread near the Surface of the 
Ground : theſe Leaves are broad, roundiſh and concave, 
having ſeveral longitudinal Veins or Ribs, ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the broad-leav'd Plantain, Between theſe Leaves 
are produced the Flowers, which ariſe ſingly from the Root, 
having no viſible Footſtalk; theſe are compoſed of one 
Leaf, which is divided into ſeveral irregular Parts, ſomewhat 
reſembling the Flowers of ſome Sorts of Satyrion; are of a 
whitiſh Colour ſpotted with purple, and a yellow Bottom, 
Theſe Flowers are of a ſhort Duration, ſeldom continuing 
above twenty-four Hours before they decay, but are ſucceed- 
ed by new Flowers from the ſame Root, for a conſiderable 
time. This Plant uſually flowers in July and Auguſt, but is 
not ſucceeded by any Fruit or Seed in this Country: it is 
preſerved by ſome curious perſons for the ſake of Variety; 
and as it requires but little Room in the Stove, ſo it deſerves 
a place in every Garden where tender exotic Plants are pre- 
ſerved, eſpecially as it needs no great Care in its Cultivation, 
and may be propagated in plenty. 
The Root of this Plant is compoſed of ſeveral Tubers a- 
bout the Size of -Hazel-nuts, from which there are ſeveral 
fleſhy thick Fibres produced, like to. thoſe of the Ginger- 
root, and every Part of the Plant is warm and aromatic. 


LAVURO AFFINIS jaſmini folio alato, coſia media membranu- 
lis utringue extantibus alata, lgni duritie ferro vix cedens. 
Shan. Cat. Fam. p. 137. Iron- wood. 

There are Male and Female Trees of this Kind : the 
Male Trees produce ſhort Spikes of amentaceous Flowers, 
from the Wings of the Leaves, which have a great Number 
of Chives, ſupporting ſmall Summits, which are filled with 
Farina or Male Duſt. The Flowers of the Female Tree 
I have not ſeen, nor are they deſcribed by any Author I have 
met with. The Fruit comes out from the ſmall Branches 
two or three together, which are ſurrounded by a thin Pulp, 
under which is one pretty large Seed. 

Theſe Trees are pretty common in Jamaica, and in ſome 
other Places in America, where- they. riſe about twenty 
Feet high or more, and divide into many Branches, which 
are beſet towards their Extremity with winged Leaves, whoſe 
Pinne are very ſmall, and are terminated by an odd Lobe : 
theſe are placed along the Mid-rib, which has dices or 
narrow Wings running the whole Length. Theſe Leaves 
commonly continue green thro' the Vinter; ſo are thruſt off 
in the Spring, when the new Leaves come out, 

This Tree is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be. ſown in 
Pots filled with rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, and managed in the fame manner as hath 
been directed for the Log-wood. If the Bed is in a proper 
Temperature of Heat, and the Seeds are freſh, the Plants 
will appear in about five Weeks after the Seeds are ſown ; 


and then they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them every 


Day, when the Weather is warm, to prevent their being 
drawn up too weak, and muſt be frequently refreſh 
with Water. When the Plants have obtained Strength 
enough to bear Tranſplantation, they ſhould be each placed 
in a te ſmall Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Sun until they have taken new Root; after 
which they may remain in this Bed till Autumn, when they 
muſt be removed into the Stoye, and plunged into the Bark- 
bed, where they ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as 
hath been directed for the Mahogony-tree; with which Ma- 
nagement the Plants will thrive very well: but as they are 
naturally of flow Growth, ſo we can't hope to ſee them of 
any conſiderable Size in many Years in this'Country ; tho* 
there are ſome of the Plants preſerved by ſome curious Per- 
ſons in their Stoves, for the ſake of Variety. 

The Wood of this Tree is as cloſe as that of the Box- 
tree, and is of a yellowiſh Colour: it is ſa hard as to break 
the Tools in working of it, and is very proper to make 
Cogs for Wheels, becauſe it..is not hurt by the Sun or 
Wind; and is ſo heavy as to fink in Water. It grows in 
Savanna's, and other low Lands, in the warm arts of 
America. | 


LavRo AFFINIS terebinthini folio alato, ligno odorato can- 
dido, flere albo. Shan. Cat. Jam. p. 137. Lignum Rhodium, 
or Lignum-rorum, | 

This Tree grows plentifully in the mountainous Patts of 
Jamaica, and in ſome other Places in America; where it 
riſes to the Height of twenty Feet, and divides into many 
Branches, which are armed with many ſhort Prickles, and 
incline towards the Earth, The Leaves are winged like 
thoſe of the Aſh-trees, but the Lobes or Pinne are obtuſe 
and pretty broad, each containing two or three Pair of 
Lobes, without an odd one to terminate them. The Flow- 
ers are produced in Bunches at the Extremity ' of the 
Branches, which are white, and reſemble thoſe of the El- 
der-tree: theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh Berries, in 
which are included black Seeds. The wood of this Tree is 
white, ſolid and odoriferous; from whence fome of the In- 
habitants of America have ſuppoſed it to be the Lignum 
Rhodium, tho' that is a very different Wood. 

This Tree may be propagated by Seeds in the ſame man- 
ner as the former Sort, and being a very tender Plant, muſt 
be conſtantly preſerved in the Stove, and treated in the ſame 
manner as the former, and the Mahogony-tree, all of them 
requiring the ſame Culture. This Plant is preſerved in the 
Gardens of ſome curious Botaniſts, but hath not produced 
any Flowers in this Country. ; 


Monus fructu viridi, ligno ſulphures tinftorio. Shan, Cat. 
Jam. p. 1b. Fofticowook.. hs 

This Tree grows in the Ifland of Jamaica, and in ſeveral 
other Places in the warm Parts of America, from whence 
the Wood is brought to England for the Dyers, who uſe it 
in 2 of Yellows and Reds, and is a very good Com- 
modity. 

It grows to be a very large Tree in America, riſing to be 
ſixty Feet high or upward, having a ſtrait T runk, and di- 
vides toward the Top into many Branches, which are beſet 
with rough green Leaves ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the 
Mulberry-tree, but ſmaller. The Bark of the Tree is of 
a light brown Colour, having ſeveral longitudinal Furrows. 
The Wood is ſolid, and of a fine yellow Colour. This 
Tree produces Katkins at remote Diſtances from the Fruit 
on the ſame Tree, as doth the Mulberry-tree : the Fruit is 
round, and about the Size of Nutmegs, having many Acing, 
in like manner as the Strawberry ; but is green within and 
without, 

There have been ſome of theſe Plants raiſed in the Eng- 
liſh Gardens, where ſome of the Plants are preſerved by 
thoſe Perſons who are curious in collecting rare Plants. 
They are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with rich light Earth, and plung- 
ed into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they muſt be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them from the 
Sun until they have taken new Root; after which time 
they muſt be treated in the ſame manner as the Redwood, 
and other tender exotic Trees: but as theſe naturally grow 
in very moiſt Places, ſo they muſt be frequently watered ; 
and if they are kept _— in the Bark-ſtove, where 
they may enjoy a good Share of Warmth in inter, and in 
the Summer Seaſon have a large Share of free Air admitted 
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them, they will make great Progreſs, and retain their 


Lavrus rixus Virginiana, floribus albidis eleganter. bul-. 
latis. D. Baniſi. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 305. f. 2. Ivy-flowering 
Winter-green. edt 

This Shrub is pretty common in the Woods of Virginia, 
Maryland and New- England, where it uſually riſes. about 
four or five Feet high, and divides into many Branches, 
which are furniſhed with Leaves ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
Laurus tinus, but are more pointed; theſe grow by Pairs, 
oppolite to each other. At the Extremity of the ches 
the Flowers are produced in Bunches, which are white, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Arbutus ar Strawberry-tree, which 
are ſucceeded: by roundiſh Seed-veſſels, including ſeveral 
bas 1 ed by laying down of the Branches, i 

t may be propagat ing down o ches, in 
the — manner as is practiſed tor the Laurus tinus, which 
ſhould be conſtantly watered in dry Weather, and ſome 
Neats-dung laid on the Surface of the Ground about the 
Layers, to prevent the Air and Sun from penetrating of the 
Earth to dry it, which would retard their making Roots. If 
theſe Direction are carefully practiſed, the Layers will be 
rooted enough to tranſplant in one Y ear; and as the beſt Lime 
for laying down the Branches is in March, ſo by the follow- 
ing March they will be ſufficiently rooted ; which is a very 
proper Seaſon for removing them, provided the Spring is 
mild, otherwiſe it is better to defer it until the Beginni 
of April. When theſe Layers are taken off from the ol 
Plants, they ſhould not remain long out of the Ground ; 
for if the an and Wind ſhould dry the tender Fibres of 
their Roots, it will greatly injure them, The Ground in 
which theſe are planted, ſhould- be freſh, and rather moiſt 
than dry: it ſhould alſo be well trenched and clean'd from 
bad Weeds; and if ſome rotten Neats-dung is buried in it, 
the Ground will be cooler, and the Plants will che much 
better. Theſe Layers may be placed in Rows about three 
Feet Diſtance, and in the Rows about a Foot aſunder, af- 
ter the ſame manner as is practiſed for other Shrubs in the 
Nurſery, and ſome Mulch laid on the Surface of the Ground 
about their Roots, to prevent the Sun and Air from pene- 
trating to dry their tender Fibres z and if the Spring ſhould 
prove very dry, it will be proper to water them three 
or four times until they have taken good Root ; after which 
time they will require no farther Care, but to keep the 
Ground conſtantly clean from Weeds during the Summer 
Seaſon; and in inter, if the Froſt ſhould be ſevere, it will 
be proper to lay ſome Mulch on the Surface of the Ground, 
to prevent the Froſt from penetrating deep into the Earth, 
which often deſtroys the Plants while they are young : for 
altho* the Hinters are generally more ſevere in North Ame- 
rica, where theſe Plants —_—_— grow, than in England; 
yet as they are Natives of the Woods, ſo they are greatly 
ſheltered from the ſharp Air by the taller Trecs; and the 
reat Quantity of Leaves which in Autwnn fall from thoſe 

rees, prevents the Froſt from entering very deep in the 
Ground, and thereby theſe Plants are protected: for it is 
remarkable, that whenever theſe Plants are taken out of the 
Woods, and planted in Gardens, in any of the Settlements 
which are clear'd from Timber, they are frequently deſtroy- 
ed in Winter, tho' before they grew ſpontaneouſly on the 
ſame Spot. This may be alſo obſerved in ſeveral Plants, 
which grow naturally in the Woods in divers Parts of Eng- 
land ; which, if tranſplanted into Gardens, ſeldom thrive, 
and never continue very long; altho* the Soil into which 
they are removed, is nearly the ſame as that from whence 
they were taken, and they are placed on a North Border in 
a ſhady Situation; which is a Proof of their requiring the 
Shelter of tall Trees. 

Tho? this Shrub is more ſpeedily propagated by Layers 
than in any other manner, yet may it alſo be propagated by 
Seeds ; but theſe muſt be procured as freſh as poſſible from 
the Countries of its natural Growth, becauſe it doth not 
perfect Seeds in England, Theſe ſhould be ſow'd in Pots or 
Tubs filled with freſh loamy Earth, and placed where they 
may have only the Morning Sun, obſerving conſtantly to 
water them in dry Weather, as alſo to keep the Tubs clear 
from Weeds; for theſs Seeds commonly remain in the 
Ground a whole Year, before the Plants come up, when 
they are ſown in the Spring, which muſt be conftantly the 
Seaſon in this Country; becauſe if the Seeds are ſent over 
ſoon after they are ripe, they cannot be expected to arrive 
here before Chriſimas at the ſooneſt, and many times it will 


be no other Care required but to — Earth conſtantly 
clean from Weeds, and in very dry Weather to water it: 


but in Minter it will be proper to place theſe Pots or Tubs 
under a common Hot-bed Frame, where they may be ſhel- 
tered from, ſevere Froſts; or where this Conveniency is 
— they ſhould be plunged into the Earth under a 
warm Wall; and in hard Froſts they may be covered with 
Peaſe- haulm, or ſome ſuch light airy Covering, to prevent 
the Froſt from. penetrating deep into the Earth, which might 
injure the Seeds. About the Middle or latter End of Fen 
bruary,. thels ſhould be removed, and placed on a moderate 
Hot-bed, which; will bring up the Plants in a ſhort time; 
but when the Plants appear, they muſt have a large Share of 
freſh Air admitted to them every Day in mild Weather; and 
as the Seaſon advances, ſo they ſhould by Degrees be inured 
to bear the open Air; and toward the latter End of May, 
muſt be taken out of the Hot-bed, and placed in a 
ſheltered Situation, where they. may have the Morning Sun 
till about Ten o'Clock, but may be ſcreened from the Sun 
in the Heat of the Day. In dry Weather theſe Plants will 
require to be frequently watered, and they muſt be conſtant- 
ly kept clear from Weeds; with this Management the Plants 
will make good Progreſs the firſt Seaſon; but in October, 
when the Nights begin to be froſty, they muſt be removed 
into Shelter; for as theſe, and many other American Trees 
and Shrubs, are very ſubject to ſhoot freely in the Autumn, 
ſo whenever there happen ſome early Froſts, which are ſharp, 
the Shoots being very tender are often killed by them, 
ſo that the leading Shoots of the Plants are deſtroyed, or fo 
much injured, as to decay at their Tops; whereby the Stems 
become crooked, and oftentimes the Trees receive ſuch a 
Check hereby, as not to recoyer it in ſeveral Years after. 
The ſecond Spring theſe Seedling- plants will be fit to 
tranſplant, when they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of the 
Pots in which they were ſown, and carefully parted, plant- 


ing each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with freſh rich lo- 


my Earth, and it they are plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanners-bark, it will cauſe them to take Root very 
ſoon, and greatly promote their Growth; but ſo ſoon as 
they have taken Root, they muſt have a large Share of free 
Air admitted to them every Day, and by Degrees they 
muſt be expoſed to the open Air, into which they ſhould be 
removed in May, and placed in a ſheltered Situation, ex- 
poſed only to the Morning Sun; but as theſe ſmall Pots 
will dry very faſt in hot Weather, ſo if they are plunged 
into ſome old rotten Tanners-bark, or rotten Dung, it will 
prevent the Sun and Air from drying the Earth, and be of 
great Uſe to the Plants. In this Situation the Plants ma 
remain the Summer Seaſon, during which time they — 
be frequently watered in dry Weather, and kept clear from 
Weeds; but in the Autumn they ſhould be removed into 
Shelter, as in the former inter, either by placing them 
under a Hot-bed Frame, or arching of them over with 
Hoops, ſo as that they may be covered with Mats in froſty 
Weather; but in mild Weather they ſhould be expoſed to 
the Air as much as poſſible, otherwiſe they will caſt, their 
Leaves, and loſe their upper Eyes. | 

Toward the Middle or latter End of the following March, 
the Plants ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots, and planted 


where they are deſigned to remain, which ſhould be in a 


well-ſheltered Situation, and a moiſt rich Soil; obſerving, 
when they are planted, to lay ſome Mulch on the Surface 
of the Ground about their Roots, as alſo to water them, if 
the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, until they have taken Hood 
Root ; after which time they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, which if permitted to 


2 amongſt the Plants, would ſoon overſpread and de- 


roy them. As theſe Plants continue green throughout 
the Vear, and produce many Bunches of white Flowers at 
the Extremity of their Branches, which make a fine Ap- 
pearance for ſix Weeks; ſo they merit a Place in good 
Gardens, eſpecially as they will grow under Shade ; where 
they will afford an agreeable Variety, when mixed with 
other evergreen Shrubs of the ſame Growth. 


Loro ArrIxISs coryli folio ſingulari. Dodart. Mem, 
Birdsfoot-trefoil with a ſingle Hazel - leaf. 

This is an annual Plant, whigh uſually grows two Feet 
and a half high, having ſome ſmall Side-branches. The 
Leaves grow alternately at a large Diſtance from each other, 
which are ſhap'd like thoſe of the round-leav'd Alder-tree, 
having many deep longitudinal Furrows in them. The 
Flowers are produced on long Footſtalks, coming out from 
the Wings of the Leaves, Theſe are collected into a round- 
iſh Head, and are of a. purpliſh Colour, ſhaped ſomewhat 
like thoſe of Ladies-finger, and are ſucceeded by round 
browniſh Seeds. RS WEB | | 
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The Seeds of this Plant muſt be ſown early in the Spring 
on a moderate Hot-bed, and when the Plants appear, the 
muſt be kept clear from Weeds, and frequently watered. 
In warm Weather the Glaſſes of the Hot- bed muſt be raiſ- 
ed every Day, to admit freſh Air to the Plants, otherwiſe 
they will draw up too weak, When the Plants are about 
two Inches high, they ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
each planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with rich freſh 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- 
bark, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun until they have 
taken new Root; after which time they muſt be frequently 
watered in hot Weather, and the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed 
every Day to admit freſh Air to the Plants; 'in this Bed 


they may remain until the Plants have filled the Pots with 


their Roots; and then they ſhould be ſhaken out, and after 
their Roots are trimmed, they muſt be put into larger Pots, 
filled with freſh rich Earth, and then plunged into the Bark- 
bed in the Stove, where they may have room to grow in 
Height; and in Jul the Plants will flower, but their 
Seeds will not ripen till September; ſo that if the Plants are 
expoſed conſtantly to the open Air, they rarely produce good 
Seeds in England, 


Luypuivs flveftris Americana, claviculis donata. Pluk, 

Phyt. tab. 201. f. 4. Wild Hop-ſeed. 

his Plant is a Native of the warm Parts of America, 
where it riſes with two or three ſlender Shoots, which trail 
on whatever Trees or Shrubs they grow near, and faſten 
themſelves to the Branches of Trees by their Tendrils, which 
are produced on the Sides of the Branches in the ſame man- 
ner as are thoſe of the Vine. The Leaves are oblong, 
rough, and terminate in a long Point, Toward the upper 
Part of the Shoots, the Flowers are produced, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by Seed-veſſels growing together in a Head, ſome- 
what like thoſe of Hops, from whence the Inhabitants of 
America gave it the Name of Hop- ſeed. 

This Plant is preſerved in ſeveral curious Gardens in Eu- 
rope, for the ſake of 1 there being little Beauty or 
Uſe (at preſent known) in this Plant. It is propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be ſown on a Hot bed early in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are ftrong enough to tranſplant, they 
ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 
rich light Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken new Root; after which time they muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed for the 
former Plant, during the Summer Seaſon ; and in Winter 
they ſhould be plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, 
where they may enjoy a moderate Heat, and they muſt be 
frequently watered; for they naturally grow on moiſt 
Ground, ſo are pretty thirſty Plants; but in very cold 
Weather, they ſhould not have too great Quantities of 
Water given to them each time, leſt it ſhould kill their 
tender F ibres. If this be duly obſerved, the Plants will 
retain their Leaves thro' the inter, and the following 
Spring they will make great Progreſs in their Growth; but 
2 ſeldom produce Flowers in this Country until the third 
Summer, when, if the Plants have thriven kindly, they will 
be fourteen or ſixteen Feet high: but as their Branches 
are very ſlender, ſo they muſt be ſupported, otherwiſe they 
will trail over whatever Plants are placed near them; there- 


fore theſe ſhould be placed at the Back- ſide of the Stove, - 


to run over the Trelaſe with other climbing Plants, where 
they will afford Variety. 


PHYLLANTHOS Americana planta, flores ? ſingulis foliorum 
crenis proferens. Par. Bat. pos American Phy thos, 
with Flowers growing on the Edges of the Leaves, 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the warm Parts of America, 
where they grow on Rocks, ſo that it is very difficult to 
tranſplant them ; for their Roots ſhoot very deep into the 
Fiſſures of the Rocks, by which the Plants are chiefly ſup- 
ported, They riſe with a ſlender Stem to the Height of 


eight or ten Feet, having a ſmooth grey Bark, ſomething 


like that of the Fir- tree; at the Top come out the Leaves 
in an irregular Order, which are winged like thoſe of the 
Spleenwort ; and on the Edges of the Lobes the Flowers are 
produced on ſhort Foot-ſtalks, which at firſt appear like the 
ſeeding Part of the Ferns, being of a brown or ruſſet Colour: 
Theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall Seed-veſſcls, which are filled 
with very ſmall Seeds. | 

It is preſerved in ſome curious Gardens for Variety, and 
by its odd Appearance doth merit a Place in ſuch Gardens 
where tender exotick Plants are preſerved. At preſent this 
Plant is very rare in England; for as the Seeds of this Plant 
do not ſucceed when brought over, ſo there is no other Me- 
thod to obtain the Plants, but to dig thoſe which are young 

| 2 


out of the Rocks, in the Places where they naturally grow, 
and to plant them in ſmall Tubs of Earth; by which Me- 
thod they may be brought over to England ; and when t 
arrive, they ſhould be placed in a warm Stove, otherwiſe 
wr will not live thro' the inter in this Country, 


This Plant doth not produce many Side-branches, fo that 
it cannot be eaſily propagated by Layers or Cuttings, which , 


is the Reaſon of its being ſo very uncommon in Europe; for I 
do not remember to have ſeen more than two of the Plants, 
one of which was in the Phyſic- garden at Amfterdam, which 
was a__—_ brought from Porto Rico, an Iſland in Ameri- 
ca, now poſſeſſed by the Spaniards. It is very impatient of 
Cold, ſo muſt be conſtantly kept in the Stove in this Coun- 
try; and in Summer, when the Weather is warm, there 
ſhould be a large Share of free Air admitted, by opening of 
the Glaſſes of the Stove every Day ; but in the Night they 
ſhould be cloſely ſhut, except in very warm Weather; and 
in Winter the Stove in which theſe Plants are placed, muſt 
be kept to the temperate Heat marked on Mr. Fowler's 
Thermometers. During the Winter Seaſon theſe Plants muſt 
not have too much Water, but they ſhould have a prett 

large Share of Moiſture in hot Weather, which will — 
them to flouriſh, and produce large beautiful Leaves, when 


they afford an agreeable Variety amongſt other tender exo- 
tic Plants in the Stove. 


PRUNIFERA, vel nucifera, ſeu nuci-prunifera arbor Ame- 
ricana « anguſtis laurinis folus læte virentibus, maſti- 
chen odoratum fundens, Pluk, Phyt. tab. 217. The Maſtich 
Tree of Barbadoes. 

This Tree grows in Barbadoes, Jamaica, and ſeveral other 
Places in the warmeſt Parts of America, where it riſes to the 
Height of fifty or ſixty Feet, and divides into many Branches, 
From the Trunk and Branches of this Tree there flows out 
a Balſam, which ſmells very like Maſtich, from whence it 
had this Name. The Leaves are pretty long, narrow, and 
ending in a Point, and are of the Conſiſtence of thoſe of the 
Bay-tree, of a ſhining green Colour, and continue through- 
out the Year ; which renders it worthy of a Place in ſuch 
Stoves where tender exotic Plants are preſerved, notwith- 
ftanding they do not produce either Flowers or Fruit in this 
Country. The Timber of this Tree is frequently uſed in 


America, to make Tables and other Utenſils, for which Pur- 


poſe it is pretty much eſteemed, 

This Tree is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be pro- 
cured as freſh as poflible from the Countries of its natural 
Growth (for if they are kept very long out of the Earth, 
they rarely grow) : Theſe muſt be ſown early in the Spring, 
in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into a 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where if the Bed is kept in a 
proper Temperature of Heat, and the Earth is frequently 
watered, the Plants will appear above Ground in about fix 
Weeks or two Mbnths, when the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
ſhould be raiſed a little every Day, to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants, to prevent their drawing up too weak, and they muſt 
be frequently refreſhed with Water. When the Plants are 
about two Inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with freſh Earth, and 
then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken new 
Root; after which Time they ſhould have freſh Air admit- 
ted to them every Day, in Proportion to,the Warmth of the 
Seaſon, and muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water. In 
this Hot-bed the Plants may remain during the Summer Sea- 
ſon, but at Michaelmas they ſhould be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed; where, if they are 
kept in a moderate Temperature of Heat, and are frequent- 
by refreſhed with Water, their Leaves will continue of a fine 

erdure all the inter, and the Plants will make good Pro- 
Ga 1 if they are expoſed to the Cold, they will be ſoon 

eſtroyed. 

As theſe Plants are tender, ſo they ſhould conſtantly re- 
main in the Stove, obſerving in the dummer Seaſon to admit 
a large Share of free Air to them; and if their Leaves con- 
tract any Filth, they ſhould be carefully waſhed with a Sponge 
to clear it off, otherwiſe it will retard the Growth of the 
Plants, and render them unſightly. In Winter they muſt 
have a moderate Heat, and frequently muſt be refreſhed with 
Water ; but in cold Weather it muſt not be given to them 
in large Quantities, left it ſhould rot the tender Fibres of 
their Roots. As the Plants advance in their Growth, fo 
they ſhould be removed into larger Pots, that their Roots 
may have Room to expand ; but the Pots ſhould not be too 
large, for that is a greater Fault than being too ſmall ; nor 
will theſe Plants require ſhifting oftener than once eve 
Year, which ſhould be toward the latter End of March, 


Juſt before they begin to put out new Shoots, 2 
| | Roots 
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Roots muſt be carefully trimmed, and the Pots filled with 
freſh rich Earth; and if at this Time the Bark-bed is turned 
and renewed with ſome freſh Tan, it will cauſe the Plants to 
put out new Roots very ſoon, and greatly promote their 
Growth. | 
YRETHRUM Fore bellidis. C. B. P. Pellitory of Spain. 

The Root of this Plant is very acrid, fo is frequently re- 
commended to be chewed, in order to draw cold Rheum 
from the Gums, when Perſons are troubled with Pains in 
their Jaws, for which it is — eſteemed, and is placed in 
the Catalogue of medicinal Plants. It grows in Spain, Itah, 
and the South of France, from whence the dried Roots are 


imported into England, . 

At preſent this Plant is not commioh in the Engiih Gar- 
dens, tho' it deſerves a Place in the Pleaſure Garden as an 
Ornament, and being an uſeful Plant, ſhould render it more 
valuable. The Roots of this Plant run down pretty deep 
into the Ground, after the Manner of Carrots and Parſnips, 
and are uſually as large as a middling Carrot: The Leaves 
of the Plant are cut very fine, reſembling thoſe of Chamo- 
mile, and are of a Sea-green Colour; the Flowers are pro- 
duced on the Top of the Stalks, which are as large as thoſe 
of the common Marygold, having a large yellow Middle, 
bordered round with Leaves like the Flowers of Daiſies, be- 
ing white on the Inſide, and of a fine purple Colour on the 
Outſide, ſo that they make a beautiful Appearance; and 
when the Plants are ſtrong, the Flowers ſucceed each other, 
from the Middle of February (if the Seaſon is mild) until 
May, during which Time the Roots are rarely deſtitute of 
them ; and frequently there are many Flowers open at the 
fame Time upon them, which if ſupported by Sticks, to pre- 
vent their trailing on the Ground, will make a fine Appear- 
ance. By the Flowers and Seeds of this Plant, it ſhould be 
ranged amongſt the Chamomiles ; but it is not deſcribed by 
any of the late Writers on Botany. » 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a Bed of freſh Earth in March; and as the Seeds are very 
light, ſo it will be the beſt Method to ſow it in Drills about 
eighteen Inches aſunder, covering them over about half an 
Inch with Earth; and when the Plants are come up, oy 
ſhould be kept clear from Weeds; and if they are too cloſe 
together, ſome of them may be drawn out, and pricked into 
a ſhady Border, to give Roem for the remaining Plants to 
grow ; for they ſhould be left about four or five Inches aſun- 
der in the Rows, which will be ſufficient for them until Mi- 
chaelmas, when they may be thinned for good, leaving them 
about a Foot Diſtance, where they are deſigned to grow in 
a Bed by themſelves; And the Plants which are taken out, 
may be tranſplanted into the Borders of the Pleaſure Garden, 
where, if the Soil is dry, and the Situation warm, they will 
thrive extremely well without any Covering in Winter. In 
tranſplanting of theſe Plants, there muſt be great Care taken 
not to break or cut their Tap Roots, which would greatly 
injure them. Some few of theſe PJants may be put into Pots 
while they are young, which may be ſheltered under a com- 
mon Frame in inter, for fear thoſe which are expoſed a- 
broad ſhould be deſtroyed : Tho' this can only happen in a 
very ſevere Froſt ; for in our ordinary Winters, they thrive 
as well in the full Ground, as if they were in their native 
Country, and frequently flower about Chriſimas in mild Min- 
ters. | | | b | 

The Seedling Plants will flower the 1 Spring, and 
produce good Seeds in Plenty, provided the lowers are 
not gathered ; but the Roots will abide many Years, and 
flower in great Plenty as they grow ſtronger, and will require 
no other Culture but only to dig the Ground gently between 
the Roots every Spring, being very careful not to bruiſe or 


_ them, and to keep the Ground conſtantly clear from 
eeds. | 


PRENANTHES, Rattle-ſnakeweed. 


The Species are; | | 
1. PRENANTHES Canadenſis altiſſima, foliis variis, 
fore luteolo, D. Sarrazin. Vaill, Mem. The talleſt Canada 
Rattle-ſnake weed, with variable Leaves, and a yellowiſh 
Flower. . | 
2. PRENANTHEs Canadenfis elatior, foliis imis variis, ſu- 
perioribus anguſtis & mucronatis, flore luteolo, D. Sarraxin. 
Vaill. Mem. Taller Canada Rattle-ſnakeweed, with the 
lower Leaves variable, and the upper Leaves narrow and 
pointed, and a yellowiſh Flower. | 
3. PRENANTHEs Nov' anglicanus, chenopodii foliis, flori- 


bus candidis. Vaill. Mem. New-England Rattle-ſnakeweed, 


with Gooſe-foot Leaves, and white Flowers, 


Theſe Plants are common in the Woods, and other 
ſhady Places in moſt of the Northern Parts of America, but 
particularly in Virginia and Maryland, where the Inhabi - 
tants have an Opinion that they will cure the Bite of the 
Rattle - ſnake, if timel lied to the wounded Part: From 
2 the Name of le-ſnakeweed has been given to 

em. | 5 

The Seeds of the two Sorts firſt mentioned have been 

brought to England, where the Plants are preſerved in the 
Gardens of ſome curious Perſons for the fake of Variety. 
Theſe Plants ſeldom abide longer than two Years ; but as 
they perfect their Seeds very well in this Country, ſo new 
Plants may be raiſed every Year for a Supply. The Seeds 
of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe z for if they are kept out of the Ground until Spring, 
they ſeldom e the ſame Vear, ſo that the Plants do not 
come up until the Spring following, The beſt Method is to 
ſow the Seeds in Drills, in a Bed of freſh Earth; making the 
Drills about two Feet aſunder, and cover the Seeds about 
half an Inch with Earth, When the Plants are come up, 
they muſt be kept clear from Weeds z and in the Spring the 
Plants ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave them about fix or 
eight Inches diſtant in the Rows; and if the Weeds are con- 
ſtantly cleared from them, they will require no farther Cul- 
ture, In {= the Plants will flower, and they will ripen 
their Seeds by the Middle or latter End of hed, 
— Theſe Plants have ſome Reſemblance to the Sowthiſtle, 
and the,Stems and Leaves abound with a milky. Juice in like 
Manner; fo that there is no Beauty in them, but they are 
preſerved in Botanick Gardens for ; Foray 


PsEUDO-SANTALUM croceum, Sloan. Cat. p. 213. Brafi- 
letto Wood. | | 
The Wood of this Tree is brought from the JVft- Indies 
for the Dyers, who uſe it in Dying of Yellows and other 
Colours, and has formerly been a valuable Commodity, but 
at = it is not ſo much in Uſe, 
This Tree grows plentifully on the North Side of the 
Iſland of Jamaica, and in ſeveral other Parts of America 3 
where it uſually riſes about thirty Feet in Height, and divides 
into many crooked i lar Branches, which are furniſhed 
with winged Leaves, whoſe Ribs and Footſtalks are beſet 
with crooked Spines, which faſten to the Cloaths of ſuch 
Perſons who paſs between them, in the ſame Manner as the 
Bramble. 5 . 1 | 

In England there are ſome of theſe Plants preſerved as Cu- 
rioſities, in ſome curious Botanick Gardens; but as they are 
Natives of warm Countries, ſo they cannot be maintained 
here without the Aſſiſtance of Stoves ; for they are too ten- 
der to live in the open Air, in the warmeſt Part of the 
Year. Theſe are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring, in ſmall Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; where 
if the Bed is kept in a proper Temperature of Heat, and the 
Earth frequently watered, the Plants will appear in a Month 
after the Seeds are ſown 3 when they ſhould be treated in the 
ſame Manner as hath been directed for the Logwood, except 
that they muſt not be watered ſo often, becauſe theſe Trees 
3 gow on drier Ground; BE 1 | 

If theſe Plants are properly managed, they will grow near 
a Foot in Height the firſt Summer z but — | wk make 
but a ſmall Progreſs; ſeldom ſhooting above three or four 
Inches in a Year, and commonly put out many lateral Bran- 
ches, which ſtop their growing in Height. They retain 
their Leaves throughout the Year, when they are kept in a 
proper Temperature of Heat; but if the Stove is too cold, 
they will caſt their Leaves, and oftentimes will loſe the ten- 
der Parts of their Shoots in Winter, 


| Ravs obſontorum ſimilis Americana, gummi candidum fun- 
dens, non re rachi medio alata, Pluk, Phyt, tab, 
56.7 I, The Gum Copal-tree, vulge. 
his Plant grows in 1 and Carolina, where it riſes 
to the Height of twenty Feet or upwards, and divides into 
many Branches, which are furniſhed with winged Leaves, 
each having four, five, or ſix Pair of Lobes, and terminated 
by an odd one: Theſe are placed on a winged Midrib, hay- 
ing no Footſtalks. There is a white Gum iſſues out of the 
Tree, which is by many taken for the Copal, and is uſed in 
Medicine. 24 17 | 
There are ſome of theſe Plants in the Engiþ Gardens, 
which have grown in the full Ground for ſome Yeats, with- 
out receiving any Injury from the Froſt, ſo that they may 
be ſafely planted in the open Air, as they have enduted the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters for ſome Years paſt, when the 
Plants were but young; 1 a ſevere Froſt ſhould happen, 
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a flight Shelter will be ſufficient to protect them, eſpecially 
when the Plants have obtained Strength, provided they are 
placed near the Shelter of other Trees; for when theſe 4- 
merican Trees grow in Thickets, they defend each other, ſo 
are not ſubject to be deſtroyed in a hard Winter, 

This Plant may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in Pots or Tubs of Earth, which ſhould be placed in a 
ſheltered Situation, where they may have the Morning Sun, 
and in dry Weather frequently refreſhed with Water : in 
this Place they may remain the Summer Seaſon, obſerving to 
keep them clear from Weeds; for the Plants ſeldom come 
up the firſt Year: therefore at Michaelmas the Pots ſhould be 
temoved, and placed under a Hot-bed Frame, where they 
may be ſcreened from hard Froſts, but ſhould be expoſed in 
mild Weather, The following February, the Pots ſhould 
be plunged into a very moderate Hot-bed, which will 2 
up the Plants in a ſhort time; but the Beginning of April, 
they ſhould by Degrees be inured to the open Air; and in 
the Middle of May, they may be taken out of the Hot-bed, 
and placed in a ſhelted Situation, where they ſhould remain 
during the Summer Seaſon, being careful to ſupply them with 
Water in dry Weather, otherwiſe the Plants will not make 
much Progreſs. At Michaelmas, the Plants ſhould be re- 
moved into Shelter, under a Hot-bed Frame, where in mild 
Weather they ſhould be conſtantly expoſed to the open Air ; 
but in cold Weather, they = be ſcreened with Glaſſes, 
and covered with Mats in very hard Weather, to prevent the 
Froſt from penetrating to the Roots of the Plants, which 
would deſtroy them while they are very young. 

The following Spring, juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each tranſplanted into 
a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with freſh Earth, and then plung- 


cd into a moderate Hot-bed, which will promote their ta 


ing new Root; and as the Spring advances, and the Wea- 
ther is mild, they muſt be inured to bear the open Air by 
Degrees ; and in May they ſhould be quite expoſed to the 
Air, in a warm ſheltered Situation, expoſed to the Morning 
Sun ; but as the Pots are ſmall in which the Plants are placed, 
ſo if they ate plunged into old Dung, or Tanners-bark, it 


will prevent the Sun and Air from drying the Earth too faſt, 


and thereby be of great Service to the Plants, which willre- 


quire to be frequently watered in dry Weather; for they na- 


turally grow on moiſt Land. 

In Winter theſe Plants will require to be protected from 
hard Froſt ; ſo they may be either placed under a Hot-bed 
Frame as in the former Year, or elſe plunged into an old 


Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, in a warm Situation, and arched 


over with Hoops, that they may be covered with Mats and 
Peaſe-haulm in hard Froſt ; but ſhould be expoſed in mild 
Weather. And in the latter End of March, moſt of the 
Plants may be turned out of the Pots, and planted into the 
full Ground where they are deſigned to remain; and the Sur- 


face of the Earth ſhould be covered with rotten Tanners- 


bark, or old rotten Dung, to prevent the Sun and Air from 
penetrating the Ground z and if the Spring ſhould prove 
very dry, they ſhould be watered twice a Week, which will 
cauſe them to make good Roots, and greatly forward their 
Growth, During the Summer Seaſon the Plants ſhould be 
conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, which if permitted to 


grow amongſt them, would ſoon overbear and deſtroy them 
while they are young; but when the Plants are ftrong, they 
will not be in much Danger of ſuffering from = ordinary 
Weeds, if the Ground is kept clear from Couc 


graſs and 
ſuch troubleſome Weeds ; whoſe Roots will interfere with 
thoſe of the Plants, and rob them of their Nouriſhment. In 
the following Autumn, it will be proper to renew the Mulch 
about the Roots of the Plants, to prevent the Froft from 
penetrating of the Ground to their Roots ; and if the firſt 
Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be proper to ſhelter 
the Plants with ſome Oak-boughs, whoſe Leaves remain on 
them, which if ſtuck into the Ground about the Plants, 
will greatly protect them: but as the Plantsgrow in Strength, 
ſo they will reſiſt the Cold very well without any Care. 


Such of the Plants as were not planted into the full Ground, 


ſhould be removed into larger Pots, and removed into Shel- 
ter in Winter ; but in Summer they muſt be placed abroad as 


before. The Reaſon of my advi — 4 4 Plants to be kept 


in Pots is, leſt thoſe abroad ſhould ſuffer by a vety ſharp Win- 
ter; but when thoſe are well eſtabliſhed in the Ground, and 
out of Danger, theſe may alſo be ſhaken out of the Pots 
and planted in the full Ground. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by laying down of 
the tender Branches in the Spring, which if duly watered in 
dry Weather, will take Root, and may be taken off from 
theold Plants, and tranſplanted the following Spring, where 


they are deſigned to remain, and ſhould be treated in the 


ſame Way as the Scedling Plants, As theſe Plants will live 


in the open Air, ſo they are worthy of a Place ih large Gar- 
dens, where being intermixed with other hardy Trees and 
Shrubs, they will make an agreeable Variety. 


RICOPHORA, Yams. 


The Species are; 
1. RicorHoRa Indica ſeu Inhame rubra, caule alata, 


ſcammonii foliis nervoſis conjugatis. Par, Bat, prod. Thered- 


ſtalk'd Yam, 

2. RiICOPHORA magna Virginiana, bryoize nigra mods 
volubilis, ſingulari folio ma feexilt, caule pr anti. ad an- 
gulys elato. Pluk. Almag, The great Virginian Yam, with 
a 4157 Stalk climbing like Black-bryony, and a ſingle- 
ribb'd Leaf. 


There are ſome other Varieties of this Plant in the warm 
Parts of the Eaſ and Ns Indies; but theſe two are the 
moſt commonly cultivated for Uſe. Theſe Plants are wild 
in the Woods in Zeylon, and are reckoned as good as thoſe 
which are cultivated ; but as they are difficult to dig up, and 
— ſcattering at a great Diſtance from each other, ſo the 

nhabitants of that Iſland plant them in open Fields for 
Food. Theſe are alſo cultivated by the Inhabitants of Ja- 
maica, and the other Iſlands in America, and are eſteemed a 
very wholſome Food, The Manner of propagating them 
is the ſame as for Potatoes, which is to divide the Roots into 
ſeveral Pieces, preſerving a Bud or Eye to each, and plant- 
ing them in Drills, at about a Foot Diſtance in the Rows, 
and two Feet aſunder Row from Row. Theſe Drills ſhould 
be made a Foot deep ; and after the Pieces of Roots are 
laid therein, muſt be covered over with the Earth which 
came out of the Drills, After this they require no farther 
Care but to keep the Ground clear from Weeds, until the 
Shoots are grown ſtrong, when they will over-top the 
Weeds, and prevent their growing. In about ten Months 
after the planting, the Roots will be fully grown for Uſe ; 
when they will ſome of them weigh five or fix Pounds per 
Root or more ; when they are taken out of the Ground, 
they muſt be laid up in dry Sand to preſerve them for Uſe ; 
but the Sand muſt be kept very dry, otherwiſe the Roots will 
grow and oftentimes they will rot with much Moiſture. 


ith theſe Roots the Planters feed their Negroes inſtead of 


Bread: and they grind the Roots to a Powder, and make 
Puddings of it, in the ſame manner as Wheat-flour is uſed 
in England but the Roots muſt be well ſoaked in Water 
before they are uſed, to draw out the ſharp biting Taſte, 
which they have when taken out of the Ground. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome curious Gardens in 
Europe tor Variety; but as there is little Beauty in them, ſo 
they are hardly worthy of a Place ; for they muſt be kept in 
a warm Stove, and plunged into the Tanners-bark, other- 
wiſe they will not thrive in this Country, The Shoots of 
theſe Plants will riſe to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, 
and twine about the Plants which are near them; fo that 
where theſe are preſerved, they ſhould be placed near a 
Trelaſe on the Back-ſide of the Bark-bed ; and as the 
Shoots are produced, they ſhould be trained up to the Poles 
of the Trelaſe to ſupport them, that they may not ramble 
over other Plants, and deſtroy them. The Shoots of theſe 
Plants die to the Root in Winter, after which time they 
ſhould not have much Water given to them, left it ſhould 
rot them: but during the Summer Seaſon they muſt be plen- 
tifully watered in hot Weather, "Theſe Roots muſt be taken 
up in March, before they begin to ſhoot, and new-potted ; 
and at the ſame time it will be proper to cut off the old de- 
cayed Parts of the Roots, preſerving only the freſh Parts 
which have good Eyes for planting ; for if the Roots are 
planted again whole as they were taken up, the old Part is 
very apt to decay, and that frequently infects the other 
Parts, ſo that the whole often periſhes, which may be pre- 


vented by cutting them off; but theſe Pieces of Roots 


ſhould be laid by in a dry Part of the Stove for eight or ten 
Days, that the wounded Parts of the Roots may heal before 
they are planted, 'otherwiſe they are in Danger of rotting ; 
nor ſhould they have much Moiſture until they have put out 
Shoots, for the fame Reaſon. The Tan-bed in which theſe 
are plunged, ſhould be ſtirr'd up, and freſh Tan added to it 
to renew the Heat, which will cauſe them to take Root in a 
ſhort time. 


TACAMAHACA folits crenatis, ſadelhout ſeu lignum ad 
ephippia conficienda aptum. Par. Bat. prod. Flut. Phyt. tab. 
228. J. 2. The Tacamahaca. 

This Tree grows 8 on the Continent of 4. 
merica, where the Inhabitants wound the Bodies of the 


Trees in the Spring, from whence there flows a Balſam, 
| which 
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which is greatly eſteemed by the Phyſicians of thoſe Coun- 
tries, and is placed amongſt the Lift of Simples in the Col- 
lege Diſpenſatory, tho? at preſent it is not much uſed in Ex- 
land 


nd, 

Some of the Plants of this Tree were brought from Ca- 
nada into France a few Years fince, from whence they were 
procured by ſome curious Perſons in the Iſland of Torſo, 
where it is propagated in their Gardens, and was ſent. to 
England by the Name of Arbre de la Reine, as a preſent to 
the late Queen. | 

This Tree is hardy enough to reſiſt the Cold of our ordi- 
nary Winters in the open Air; and if it is planted in a ſhel- 
tered Situation, I believe will not be in any Danger of ſuf- 
fering from the ſevereſt Cold of this Country, eſpecially 
when the Plants have obtained Strength; ſo is very pr 
to plant amongſt hardy exotic Trees and Shrubs in Wilder- 
neſs Quarters, where they will add to the Variety, The 
Shoots of this Tree are very like thoſe of the Black-poplar, 
as are alſo the Leaves; and the Buds, in the Spring, before 
the Leaves come out, are covered with a dark glutinous Bal- 
fam, which ſmells very ſtrong when touched, and adheres 
to the Fingers. The Leaves of this Tree fall off at Michael- 
mas, and new Leaves come out at the latter End of Febru- 
ary, or the Beginning of March; for it is one of the earlieſt 
Trees in coming out in the Spring. 

It may be ealily propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be 

anted in the Middle of February, juſt before they put out 

eaves, in a Bed of freſh rich Earth expoſed to the Morn- 
ing Sun ; and if the Spring ſhould prove dry, they muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with Water, which will greatly forward 
their putting out Roots. The Ground between theſe Cutt- 
ings ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds ; and if at 
Michaelmas ſome rotten Tanners-bark is ſpread on the Sur- 
face of the Ground about three Inches thick, it will keep 
the Roots warm, and prevent the Froſt from entering of the 
Ground, which might injure the Roots while they are fo 
young. In the following February, before the Plants have 
put out, they may be tranſplanted where they are deſigned 
to remain; which ſhould be in a freſh loamy Soil not too 
ftrong or wet, and in a ſheltered Situation, where they will 
thrive very faſt, and being intermixed with other Trees of 
the ſame Growth, will have a good Effect in Wilderneſs 
Plantations. g 

This Plant is very ſubject to put out ſeveral lateral Branches 
near the Ground ; ſo if theſe are not pruned off, the Plants 


will not advance in Height, but rather form themſelves into a 


thick Buſh : therefore thoſe which are deſigned to be train- 
ed up into Stems, ſhould have their Side-ſhoots rubbed off 
as faſt as they are pfoduced, in order to encourage the lead- 
ing Shoot; but this ſhould only be practiſed on a few Trees, 
becauſe they will appear more beautiful, when they are per- 
mitted to grow after their uſual manner; for when they 
have many Branches, they will fill up the Spaces under 
larger Trees, ſo will thicken the Quarters where they are 

lanted, and be more uſeful than if they had but one Stem, 
— they never riſe to be large Trees. 


1. KAurtlox bon Hiss, lntifet bnugiertbas follts 
euonymi fructu capſulari, ex inſula Jamaicenſi. Pluk, Phyt. 
tab. 328. f. 6. The Pellitory or Tooth- ach- tree, vulgs. 


2. XANTHOXYLUM aculeatum, fraxini ſinueſis & puncta- 


tis foliis, Americanum. Pluk. Almageſt, Prickly Yellow- 
wood, vulgs. — 

The firſt of theſe Trees grows in South Carolina and 
Georgia, from whence the Seeds have been brought to Eng- 
land, where many of the Plants have been raiſed, and pre- 
ſerved in ſome curious Gardens. This Tree, in the natu- 
ral Places of its Growth, uſually riſes about fixteen Feet 
high, and hath a Trunk a Foot thick, which is covered 
with a rough aſh-coloured Bark, having many pyramidal 
Protuberances, each being concluded by a ſharp Thorn. 
The Leaves conſiſt of four or five Pair of Lobes, and are 
terminated by an odd one: theſe are about the Size of thoſe 
of the Aſh-tree, but rougher, deeper veined, and ſawed on 
their Edges. At the Extremity of the Branches are pro- 
duced looſe Spikes of ſmall white Flowers, which have five 
Petals or Leaves, and inthe Centre are ſeveral red Chives. 
Each of theſe Flowers is ſucceeded by four ſhining black 
Seeds, which are incloſed in a roundiſh green Capſule, The 
Leaves of this Tree ſmell like thoſe of the Orange-tree, and 
are very hot and aromatic, as are the Seeds and Bark of the 
Tree, which are uſed by the People who inhabit the Sea 


Coaſts of Carolina and Virginia, to cure the Tooth-ach, in 
the ſame manner as the Root of Pellitory of Spain is in 
Europe, from whence it had this Name. | 
This Tree may be propagated by the Seeds, which ſhould 
arth, and plunged into a 

1 


be ſown in Pots filled with freſh 


| — 
moderate Hot- bed of Tanners- bark, obſerving frequently 
to moiſten the Earth, which will promote the Vegetation 
of the Seeds. If the Seeds are freſh, and ſown early in the 
Spring, many of the Plants will come up the ſame Seaſon ; 
but if * 4 are ſown late in the Vear, they will not come 
up until following Spring. Therefore, whenever theſe 
Seeds are ſown in the Spring, and the Plants do not appear 
by the Middle of May, the Pots ſhould be removed out of 
the Hot-bed, and placed in a ſheltered Situation, expoſed 
only to the Morning Sun, where they ſhould remain for the 
Summer Seaſon , during which Time they ſhould be kept 
clear from Weeds, and in d Weather they muſt be water- 
ed two or three times a Week. The Beginning of O#ober, 
the Pots ſhould be removed into a warmer Situation, and 
either placed under a Hot-bed Frame, or plunged into ſome 
old Tanners-bark, under a Wall or Pale expoſed to the South 
Sun; and if the Froſt ſhould prove ſevere, they muſt be co- 
vered to protect the Seeds therefrom, otherwiſe they will be 
in Danger. of periſhing. The Middle of April following, 
the Pots ſhould be rogues into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners-bark, which will bring up the Plants in a little 
time; and if they op N to remain in the ſame Bed 
until the Middle of May, it will greatly forward them in 
their Growth ; but during this Time, the Glaſſes of the 
Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every Day in warm Weather, to 


admit freſh Air to the Plants; and then they ſhould be inur- 


ed to bear the open Air by Degrees; for toward the Mid- 
dle or latter End of May, the Pots ſhould be taken out of 
the Hot-bed, and placed in a ſheltered Situation, where 
they ſhould remain during the Summer Seaſon, obſerving to 
keep them conſtantly clear from Weeds, and in dry Wea- 
ther they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with Water. The 
Autumn following, theſe Pots muſt be placed under a Frame, 
where they ſhould be expoſed every Day to the open Air in 
mild Weather; but in Froſts the Glaſſes muſt be put over 
them to ſcreen the Plants, which, while they are young, 
will be tender, and in Danger of ſuffering by Cold, The 
following Spring, before the Plants begin to ſhoot, the 
ſhould be carefully tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot, filled with freſh Earth. If they are plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, it will cauſe them to take new Root; and 
if they are kept in this Bed till the Middle of May, it will 
bring the Plants forward apace ; but then they ſhould have 
a large Share of Air in warm Weather, otherwiſe they will 
draw. up too weak; and in May they ſhould be placed in the 
open Air in a ſheltered Situation, where they may remain 
till the following Autumn; during which time they muſt be 
conſtantly ſupplied with Water in dry Weather, and muſt 
be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, At Michaelmas the 
Plants ſhould be again placed under a Hot-bed Frame, to 
ſcreen them from the Froſt, obſerving always in mild Wea- 
ther to let them have the free open Air, and never covering 
them but in bad Weather, The Spring following, moſt of 
the Plants may be ſhaken out of the Pots, and planted in the 
full Ground, among other hardy exotic 'Trees in Wilderneſs 
Quarters 3 where, if they are ſcreened by larger Trees, and 
the Soil in which they are planted is rich and moiſt, they 
will thrive very well, and make an agreeable Variety, Some 
of the Plants may be preſerved in Pots a Year or two lon- 
ger, to be ſheltered in the Vinter, leſt thoſe which are plant- 
ed in the full Ground, ſhould ſuffer by a ſevere Winter 
while they are young. This Tree loſes its Leaves in Au- 
tumn, and puts out new Leaves the following April; but 
when the Plants grow very freely in the latter Part of the 
Summer, and ſome ſharp Froſts come on in the Autumn, it 
often kills the tender Shoots, unleſs they are well protected; 
ſo that where my are not well ſcreened by larger Trees, 
„ Seung have ſome artificial Shelter, and if ſome old Tan 
or Dung be laid on the Surface of the Ground about their 
Roots in Autumn, it will prevent the Froſt from penetrat- 
ing of the Ground, . which will be very uſeful to the Plants, 
The ſecond Sort is much more tender than the former, 
ſo muſt be ſown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; and 
when the Plants are come up, they ſhould be each tranſplant- 
ed into a ſmall Pot filled with freſh rich Earth, and plung- 
ed into a Hot- bed again, where they muſt be ſcreened from 
the Sun until they have taken new Root; after which time 
they muſt be treated in the ſame manner as hath been di- 
rected for the Fuſtic, which is a Native of the ſame Coun- 
tries with this Plant. They muſt be kept in the Stove, and 
during the two firſt Winters, while the Plants are young, 
they ſhould beplunged into the Bark-bed ; but when they are 


e pretty ſtrong, they may be placed on Stands in the 
4 Stove in Winter, and may be expoſed abroad 'in the 

iddle of Summer, in a warm ſheltered Situation, where 
they will thrive very well. If theſe Plants are preſerved in 
a kindly Temperature of Warmth in Winter, they will re- 
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tain their Leaves till the Spring, when they will fall off, 
2 before the new Leaves come out, ſo will not remain 
ong deſtitute of Leaves. They have not produced any 


Flowers in this Country as yet. 


CAaLTHoIBEs folits oblongis cafts cyaſfis, P. Shaw, Ba- 
ſtard- marygold, with thick oblong Sea-green Leaves, 

This Plant was diſcovered in Africa, by the Reverend 
Doctor Shaw, who brought the Seeds into Europe; from 
which many of the Plants have been raiſed, which thrive 
extremely well, and reſiſt the Cold of this Climate in the 
open Air, but do not often produce their Flowers, It pro- 
duces many trailing Branches (which if covered with Earth 
will put out Roots, and may be taken off to pr te the 
Plant): theſe are furniſhed with oblong ſmoo eaves, 
ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the Woad, but are thicker, 
and more ſucculent ; the Flowers are produced at the Ex- 
tremity of the Branches, which are of a bright yellow Co- 
lour, and radiated like thoſe of the Marygold : theſe are 
included in a ſimple plain Empalement, which is divided 
into five broad Segments, and as the Flower decays, en- 


wraps the Seeds, which are oval, and furniſhed with Down. 


As this Plant rarely produces good Seeds in England, fo 
the beft Method to propagate it is by Cuttings, which if 
ted in a ſhady Border, and plentifully ſupplied with 
ater, will take Root in about two Months, and may 
then be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain, 
which ſhould be in a warm Situation, and on a dry Soil ; 
for if they are too much expoſed to cold Winds, they will 


ſuffer in the Winter therefrom and if the Soil js moiſt, 
they will rot in wet Seaſons : nor ſhould the Earth be very 
rich, becauſe that will cauſe the Plants to grow very luxu- 
tiant, which will prevent their flowering, and render them 
leſs able to reſiſt the Cold; ſo that the beſt Place to plant 
theſe Plants, is on a dry rubbiſhy Border, expoſed to the 
South, and defended by Walls or Pales from the North and 
Eaſt Winds; in which Situation the Plants will abide ſe- 
veral Years, and ſometimes produce their Flowers. | 
The Branches of theſe Plants which trail on the Ground, 
and put out Roots, may be alſo taken off and tranſplanted 
for an Increaſe ; or if they are pegged down into the Earth 
in the ſame manner as is practiſed in making of Layers, 
they will take Root in about two Months, and may then 
be tranſplanted, The beſt time for planting of the Cuttings, 
or to lay down the Branches, is in Juby, that they may be 
rooted before Michaelmas ; when they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed, that they may be well rooted before the Froſt comes on. 
It will be proper to preſerve two or three of theſe Plants in 
Pots, that they may be removed into Shelter, leſt a very ſe- 
vere Winter ſhould deſtroy thoſe which are planted in the 
full Ground, | 
This Plant doth not riſe above ſixteen or eighteen Inches 
high, but is very ſubject to ſend out many lateral Branches, 
which trail on the Ground, and form a ſmall Buſh, which 
continuing green throughout the Year, makes an eable 
Variety in the Winter n: ſo may be allowed a Place in 


good ardens. 
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their Leaves in Winter, and will thrive in the open Air in England ; ran K 
ed according to their ſeveral Growths ; whereby a Perſon may be direfed how 
to diſpoſe them in Plantations, ſo as to render them moſt ornamental. 
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A Liſt of the talleſt deciduous Trees, 
CER majus, multis falſo Platanus. J. B. The Sy- 


camore. N 

Acer maximum, foliis trifidis vel quinquefidis, Virginia 

num. Pluk. Virginian Af-leav'd Maple. 5 
Acer Platangides. Munt. Hift, The Norway Maple. 


Carpinus. Dod. p. The Hornbeam- tree. 
Caſtanea ſativa, C. B. P. The Cheſnut- tree. 


Oecraſus major ac ſylveſtris, fructu ſubdulci, nigro colore 


inficiente. C. B. The Black Cherry- tree. 
Cupreſſus Wirginiana, foliis Acaciæ deciduis, H. L. The 
American Cypreſi- tree. 


f Fagus. Dod. p. The Beech- tres. | 

Fagus Americana, latiore folio; The American Beech- 
tree. | | 

Fraxinus excelſior. C. B. The Abb. trec. V7 
Fraxinus ex Noya Anglia, pinnis foliorum in mucronem 
produCtioribus, The New-England 4þ. 


Hippocaſtanum vulgare. Inſt. The Horſe Cheſnut — 


.Larix folio deciduo, conifera, J. B. The Larch-tree. 
| Larix folio deciduo, rudimentis conorum candidiſſimis. 


Pluk. Alm. The Larch-tree, with white Rudiments to the Cones, 


Malus ſylveſtris, fructu valde acerbo. Inſt. The Crab- 
tree. 
Morus fructu nigro. C. B. P. The Common Black Mul- 
berry. 


Nux juglans, five regia vulgaris. C. B. P. The common 
Walnut-tree. : 

Nux juglans fructu maximo. C. B. P. The Malnut with 
the largeſt Fruit. 4 7 

Nux juglans fructu tenero, et fragili putamine, C. B. P. 
The thin-ſbell d Walnut. | 
Nux juglans fructu perduro. Inſt. The hard bell d 
Walnut. | 

Nux juglans fructu ſerotino. C. B. P. The late Walnut. 
Nux juglans Virginiana nigra. H. L. The Virginia 
Black Walnut. 
Nux juglans Virginiana nigra, fructu oblongo, profun- 

Platanus orientalis verus. Park. Theat. The Eaſtern 
Plane-tree. 
Platanus qccidentalis, aut Virginienſis. Park. Theat. 
The Weſtern Plane-tree. 

Platapus orientalis, aceris folio. Tourn. Cor. The 
Spaniſh Plane-teee. | 


Populus. alba, majoribus foliis: C. B. P. The Abele-tree. 
Populus alba, minoribus foliis. Lob. Icon. The White 


oplar. | 

Populus nigra. C. B. P. The Black Poplar. 
Populus =. Abo C. B. P. The Aſpen-tree. 
Populus nigra Caroliniana, folio maximo, gemmis balſa- 

mum odoratifſimum fundentibus. Catesb. Hiſt, Car, The 

Carolina Black Poplar. 


2 Art c 4.9 oF inian Acacia. 

Pſeudoacacia filiquis IS, - Virginian Acaci 

with ſmooth Pods. EET COTS 
Pyrus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. The wild Pear-trce. 


Pyrus ſativa, flore pleno. H. R. P. The Pear-t i 
* F lore p H. R ear-tree with 


Quercus latifolia mas, quæ brevi pediculo eſt. C. B. P. 
The Oak-tree, with ſhort Foot-flalks to the Leaves. 

Quercus latifolia fœmina. C. B. P. The broad-leav'd 
Oat, with long Tuurſtalls. 

Quercus calyce echinato, glande majore, C. B. P. The 
Cerrus. | a 

Quercus Virginiana, rubris venis muricata. Pluk. Phyt. 
The Scarlet Oak. 

Quercus caſtaneæ foliis, procera arbor Virginiana, Pluk. 
Phyt. The Virginian Oak, with Cheſnut Leaves. 

Quercus (forte) Marylandica, folio trifido ad ſaſſafras ac- 
cedente, Raii Hiſt. The Black Maryland Oak. 

Quercus Carolinienſis, virentibus venis muricata. Catesb. 


Hiſt. Nat. The A bite Oak of Carolina. 
Tilia fœmina, folio majore. C. B. P. The broad-leav'd 


Lime tree. 

Tilia fœmina, folio minore. C. B. P. The ſmall leav d 
Lime- tree. 

Tilia foliis molliter hirſutis, viminibus rubris, fructu te- 
tragono. Raij Hiſt. The red-twigg'd Lime- tree. 

ilia Caroliniana, folio longius mucronato. The Caro- 

lina Lime-tree. | 

Tulipifera Virginiana, tripartito aceris folio, media laciniã 
veluti abſciſſa. Pluk. Phyt. The Tulip-tree. 


Ulmus campeſtris et Theophraſti. C. B. P. The common 
Engliſh Elm. | | | 

Ulmus folio latiſſimo ſcabro. The Witch= 
hazel, or broad rough-leav'd Elm. 

Ulmus vulgatiſſima, folio lato glabro. Ger, Emac. The 
Witch-Elm, 


Ulmus major Hollandica, anguſtis et magis 
ſamarris, folio latiſſimo ſcabro, 


Ger, Emac. 


* 
acuminatis 


Pluk. Alm. The Dutch 


Elm. 
1 Imus minor, folio anguſto glabro. The Hertfordſhire 
m. | 


Ulmus folio lato ſcabro, cortice cinereo glabro. The 
White Witch-Elm, by ſome called the Iriſh Elm, 


2 folio lato ſcabro, anguſtis ſamarris. The French 
m. 


Trees of middling Growth, which caſt their Leaves in 
Winter. 


Cacia Americana, abruz foliis, triacanthos, five ad ax- 
illas foliorum ſpina triplici donata. Pluk. Mantiſſ. The 
three-thorned Acacia. 

Acacia Americana paluſtris, abruz foliis, ſpinis rarioribus, 
The Water- Acacia of Carolina. 3 

Acacia Americana, abruæ foliis, triacanthos, capſula ova- 
li ſemen unicum claudente. Catesb. Hift. Nat. The three- 
thorned Acacia of America, with oval Pods containing one 
Seed in each. | | | 
Acer majus, folio rotundiore, minus laciniato, an opulus 
Italorum. Raii Hiſt. The rounder-leav'd Italian Maple. 
Acer Virginianum, folio majore, ſubtus argenteo, ſupra 
2 ſplendente. Pluk. Phyt. The Virginia flowering 

aple. 05 
1 Virginianum, folio majore ſplendente. The Sugar 

aple. 

= rotundifolia glutinoſa viridis. C. B. P. The cort+ 
mon or round-leav'd Alder. 

Alnus folio oblongo viridi. C. B. P. The long-leav'd or 
Dutch Alder. 


Betula. Dod. The Birch-tree. 
8U 


Celis 


pP P E N D A. 


Celtis fructu nigricante. Inſt. The Nettle-tree, with black 
Fruit. 

Celtis fructu obſcure oh 4 Inſt. R. H. The A- 
merican Nettle-tree, with purple Fruit. 
 Celtisorientalis, foliis 42 & craffioribus, fructu flavo. 
Tourn. Cor. The Eaftern Nettle-tree, with ſmaller and thicker 
Leaves, and yellow Fruit. eb 

Celtis frutu luteo ampliori. The Nettle-tree, with larger 
yellow Fruit. | 

Celtis orientalis, folio ampliore, magno fructu, Tourn, 
Cor. Eaſtern Nettle-tree, with a large Fruit. 

Ceraſus ſativa. C. B. P. The common Cherry tree. 

Cratægus folio ſubrotundo ſerrato, ſubtus incano. Inſt. R. 
H. The white Beam- tree, or Aria Theophraſti. 

Cratægus folio oblongo ſerrato, utrinque virente. Inſt, R. 
H. The wild Service, with a longer green ſerrated Leaf. 

Cratzgus folio laciniato. Inſt. R. H. The common wild 
Service-tree. . ; 

Cytiſus Alpinus latifolius, flore racemoſo pendulo. Inſt. R. 
H. The Laburnum, or falſe Ebony. 


Fagus orientalis, ampliore folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Beech-tree, with a larger Leaf. : N 

Fraxinus florifera botryoides. Mor. Hiſt, The flowering 
Ah. 

N raxinus rotundiere folio, C. B. P. The Manna Ahh. 

Fraxinus Caroliniana, latiori fructu. Rand. The Carolina 
Aſp. 

Fraxinus orientalis, longiſſimo folio, profunde ſerrato, 
Tourn, Cor. Eaftern Aſh, with a long Leaf deeply ſerrated, 


Nux juglans Virginiana, foliis vulgari ſimilis, fructu ſub- 
rotundo, cortice duriore lævi. Pluk. Alm. The Hickery- 
tree. 

Nux juglans Virginiana alba minor, fructu nucis moſchatæ 
ſimilis, cortice glabro, ſummo faſtigio veluti in aculeum 
producto. Pluk. The fweet Hickery-nut, 

Nux juglans bifera, C. B. P. The twice bearing Walnut. 

Nux juglans folio ſerrato. C. B. P. The Walnut-tree with 
ſatued Leaves. 


Platanus Americanus, foliis oblongis ex adverſo ſitis. The 


Button- tree. 
Prunus ſy lveſtris major. J. B. The black Bullace- tree. 
Pyrus ſativa biflora. The Pear- tree which flowers twice 


every Year, 


Quercus foliis molli lanugine pubeſcentibus. C. B. P. The 
Oak with woolly Leaves. 

8 orientalis, caſtaneæ folio, glande recondita in 
cupula craſs3 & ſquammosi, Tourn. Cor, The Cheſnut- 
leav'd Eaftern Oak, with a thick ſcaly Cup. 

Quercus orientalis latifolia, glande maxima, cupula crinita, 
Tourn. Cor. The broad-leav d Eaftern Oak, with a large 
Acorn, and a hairy Cup. 

Quercus orientalis latifolia, foliis ad coſtam pulchre inciſis, 
glande maxima, cupula crinita, Tourn. Cor. The broad- 
rav d Eaftern Oak, whoſe Leaves are finely cut, and a large 
Acorn having a hairy Cup. 

Quercus Mariana, muricatis caſtaneæ foliis ſubtus villoſis. 
Baniſt. The Champion-cheſnut Oak. 

Quercus eſculi diviſura, foliis amplioribus aculeatis. Pluk. 
Phyt. The red Maryland Oak. 

Quercus, an potius ilex Marylandica, folio longo anguſto 
ſalicis. Raii Hiſt, The Willow-leav'd Oak of Maryland. 


Salix vulgaris alba arboreſcens. C. B. P. The common 
white Willow. 

Salix vulgaris nigricans, folio non ſerrato. C. B. P. The 
Black Willow. 

Sorbus ſativa, C. B. P. The true Service-tree, 

Sorbus ſativa, magno fructu nonnihil turbinato rubro. Inſt, 
R. H. The red Service. 

Sorbus ſativa, magno fructu turbinato, pallide rubente. 
Inſt. R. H. The Service- tree, with pale red Fruit. 

Sorbus ſativa, fructu pyriformi, medio rubente. H. Cath. 
The Service- tree, with Pear-ſhaped Fruit. 

Sorbus ſativa, fructu ovato, medio rubente. H. Cath. The 
Service · tree, with Egg-ſhaped Fruit. | 

Sorbus ſativa, fructu ſerotino minori turbinato rubente. 
Inſt, The late Service, with ſmaller Fruit. 
Sorbus orientalis, fraxini folio, Tourn, Cęr. Eaftern Ser- 
vice, with an Aſh Leaf. 

Sorbus orientalis, fructu magno, compreſſo & flaveſcente. 
Tourn, Cor. Eaftern Servire, with a large yollowiſb compreſi d 


Fruit. 


— 


Styrax arbor Virginiana, aceris foliis, Raii Hiſt, The fweet- 


gum Tree, or Liquid ember: 


A Liſt of the ſmalleſt growing Trees, which ſhed their 
| Leaves in Winter. 


opt campeſtre & minus, C. B. P. The common 

Acer trifolium. C. B. P. The Montpelier Maple. 

Acer Creticum, Proſp. Alp. The Candia Maple. 

Acer orientale, hederz folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaſfern Ma- 
ple, with an Toy Leaf. 

Alnus folio incano, C. B. P. The white-leav'd Alder- 
tree, 

Alnus montana, pallido glabro ſinuato ulmi folio. © Bocc. 
Muſ. The Mountain-alder, with an Elm Leaf. 
2 foliis eleganter inciſis. D. Breman. The cut - lav d 


er. 

Amygdalus ſativa, fructu majori. C. B. P. The Almond - 
tree, with large Fruit. 

Amygdalus ſativa, fructu minori. C. B. P. The Almond- 
tree, with ſmaller Fruit. 

Amygdalus dulcis, putamine molliore. C. B. P. The A 
mond tree, with thin Shells, | 

Armeniaca fructu majori, nucleo amaro. Inſt, The Apri- 
cock-tree, | 


inus orientalis, folio minori, fructu brevi. Tourn. 

Cor. The Eaſtern Hornbeam, with a ſmall Leaf, and a Hort 
Fruit. | 

Carpinus Virginiana floreſcens. Pluk. Phyt. The Virginia 


flowering Hornbeam. 

Carpinus ſeu oſtrya ulmo ſimilis, fruftu racemoſo, lupuli 
ſimilis. C. B. P. e Hop Hornbeam. 

Caſtanea humilis racemoſa, C. B. P. Low branching Cheſ- 
nut. 
Ceraſus racemoſa ſylveſtris, fructu non eduli. C. B. P. The 
Bird. cherry. : 

Ceraſus racemoſa ſylveſtris, fructu non eduli rubro. H. R. 
Par. The Corniſh Cherry. | 

Ceraſus racemoſa hortenſis. C. B. P. The cluſter Cherry. 

Ceraſus hortenſis, flore pleno. C. B. P. The double flows 
ering Cherry, 

eraſus hortenſis, flore roſeo. C. B. P. The Cherry-tree, 
with very double Flowers. 

Cornus hortenſis mas. C. B. P. The Cornelian Cherry- tree. 

Cornus hortenſis mas, fructu ceræ colore. C. B. P. The 
Cornelian Cherry, with yellowiſh Fruit. | 

Cornus hortenſis mas, fructu albo. C. B. P. The white 
Cornelian Cherry. 

Cornus hortenſis mas, fructu ſaturatius rubente, cum oſſi- 
culo craſſiore & breviore. C. B. P. The Cornel-tree, with 
deep red Fruit, having a thick ſhort Stone. 

Cornus fœmina. G. B. P. The Dogwood-tree. 

Cornus orientalis ſylveſtris, fructu teretiformi. Tourn? 
Cor. Wild Eaftern Dogwood, with a taper Fruit, 


Colutea veſicaria veſiculis rubentibus. J. B. Bladder-ſenna, 
with red Pods, 
Corylus ſativa, fructu albo minore, five vulgaris. C. B. P. 
The Hazel- nut. 
Cory lus ſativa, fructu rotundo maximo. C. B. P. The Cob- 
nut. | 
Corylus ſativa, fruftu oblongo rubente. C. B. P. The red 
Philbert. 72 | 
Corylus ſativa, fruftu albo. The white Philbert. 
Corylus Hiſpanica, fructu majore anguloſo. Pluk. Alm. 
The Spaniſh Nut. 
Corylus Bizantina, H. L. The Bizantine Nut. 
Cratzgus Virginiana, foliis arbuti. Inſt, R. H. The Vir- 
ginian Service-tree. 
Cydonia fructu oblongo læviori. Inſt, R. H. The ſmooth 
Quince, of a Pear. ſbape. 
Cydonia fructu breviore & rotundiore. Inſt, R. H. The: 
Apple-guince. 
Cydonia latifolia Luſitanica. Inſt. R. H. The Portugal 
Quince, with broad Leaves. 
Cydonia anguſtifolia vulgaris. Inſt. R. H. The narrow- 
leav' d Quince, 
Cytiſus Alpinus anguſtifolius, flore racemoſo pendulo lon- 
—— Inſt. R. H. narrow-leav'd Laburnum, with long 
unches of Flowers, 
Cytiſus Alpinus, flore racemoſo pendulo breviori. Inſt. R. 
H. The Laburnum, with ſhort Bunches of Flowers. 


f Colutea veſicaria. C. B. P. The Bladder-ſenna. 


Elæagnus 


— 
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Elæagnus orientalis anguſtifolius, fructu parvo oliveformi 


ſubdulci. Tourn. Cor. 
Leaves, and ſmall Fruit. 

Elzagnus orientalis latifolius, fructu maximo. Tourn. 
Cor. The Eaſtern wild Olive, with broad Leaves, and the 
largeſt Fruit. | 

Fi nus orientalis anguſtifolius, fructu minimo rotundi- 
ore & ſubacido. Tourn. Cor. The narrow-leav'd Eaftern 
wild Olive, with the leaſt round Fruit. 

Elzagnus non ſpinoſa, foliis longis & anguſtis, fructu oli- 
12 The wild Oliue without Thorns, having long narrow 

aves. 

Evonymus vulgaris, granis rubentibus. C. B. P. The 
Spindle-tree, with red Seeds. 

Evonymus granis nigris. C. B. P. The Spindle-tree, with 
black Seeds. | | 

Evenymus latifolius. C. B. P. The broad leav'd Spindle- 
tree. 


The Eaſtern wild Olive, with narrow 


Ficus ſativa, fructu violaceo longo, intus rubente. Inſt. 
R. H, The long purple Fig. 

Ficus ſativa, fructu præcoci albido fugaci. Inſt. R. H. The 
Marſeilles Fig. 

Ficus ſativa, fructu globoſo albo mellifluo. Inſt. R. H. 
The round white Fig. 
Ficus ſativa, fructu parvo fuſco, intus rubente. Inſt. R. H. 
The ſmall Murrey Fig. 

icus ſativa, fructu longo majori nigro, intus purpuraſcente. 

Inſt. The long black Fig. 

Ficus ſativa, fructu globoſo fuſco, intus rubente. The 
Brunſwick Fig. | 

Ficus orientalis, foliis laciniatis, fructu maximo albo. The 
Turkey Fig. 

Ficus orientalis, foliis variis. The Sycamore. 

Ficus foliis robuſtioribus, & ramis erectioribus. H. L. The 
Fig- tree. 

raxinus humilior, ſive altera Theophraſti, minore & te- 

nujore folio. C. B. P. The dwarf Aſb- tree, with a ſmaller 
and narrower Leaf. 

Frutex Virginianus trifolius, ulmi ſamarris. Baniſt. Shrub 
Trefoil. | 


Guaiacana, J. B. The Indian Date- plum. 

Guaiacana anguſtiore folio. Inſt. R. H. The narrow-leav'd 
Date plum. | | 

Guaiacana five Piſhamin Virginianum, Park. The Per- 
ſimon. | 


Liguſtrum. J. B. The Privet. 
| Lilac. : Matth. The common Lilac, with blue Flawers. 
Lilac flore albo. Inſt. R. H. The Lilac with white Flows 


ers. 
Lilac flore ſaturatè purpureo. Inſt. The Scotch Lilac. 


Malus ſylveſtris Virginiana, floribus odoratus. The ſweet 
Virginia Crab. 

Meſpilus Germanica, folio laurino, non ſerrato, five meſ- 
pilus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. The common Medlar. 

Meſpilus folio. laurino, major. C. B. P. The large Dutch 
Medlar. 

Meſpilus folio laurino, major, fructu præcoci ſapidiori ob- 
longo, læviori ſeu rariori ſubſtantia, Hort. Cath. The early 
Medlar, with oblong Fruit. 

Meſpilus folio laurino, major, fruftu minori, rariori ſub- 
ftantia. Hort. Cath. The ſmall Italian Medlar. 

. Meſpilus apii folio laciniato. C. B. P. The L'Azarole or 
Neapolitan Medlar. 

Meſpilus apii folio laciniato, flore pleno. H. L. The L' A- 
zarole, with double Flowers. 

Meſpilus apii folio laciniato, fructu majore, intenſius rubro, 
gratioris ſaporis. Hort. Cath. The large red L' Azarole, of 
the moſt grateful Flavour. 

Meſpilus apii folio laciniato, fructu ex albo luteſcente mi- 
nori. Hort, Cath. The L' Azarole, with ſmall tubitiſb yellow 
Fruit. | 

Meſpilus apii folio laciniato, fructu oy albo, grato 
ſapore. The L'Azarole, with large white Fruit of a grateful 
taſte. 

Meſpilus ſpinoſa, five oxyacantha Virginiana. H. L. The 
Cockſpur Hawthorn. 

Meſpilus aculeata pyrifolia denticulata ſplendens, fructu 
inſigni rutilo Virginienſis. Pluk. Phyt. The Virginian L'A- 
zarole, with red Fruit. 

Meſpilus Virginiana, apii folio, vulgari ſimilis, major, 
trandioribus ſpinis. Pluk. Phyt. The Virginian Hau, with 
flrang tharns, 


4 Americana, apii folio, vulgari ſimilis, major, 
fructu luteo, The yellow American Haw. 
Meſpilus prunifolia Virginiana non ſpinoſa, fructu nigri- 
* . Phyt. The —_ Virginian Haw, 
eſpilus apii folio, ſylveſtris ſpinoſa, ſive oxyacantha. C. 
wy ; — White thorn, 1 : 
elpilus ſpinoſa, five oxyacantha, flore pleno, Inſt. R. H. 
The Hawthorn with doubie Flowers. : 
Meſpilus Cretica, apii folio lucido, elegantius laciniato. 
Tourn, Cor, Candy Hawthorn, with a ſhining Leaf elegantly 


Jagged. 

Mefpilus orientalis, apii folio, ſylveſtris ſpinoſa, ſive oxya- 
cantha, flore purpureo. Tourn. Cor, Eaſtern Hawthorn, 
with a purple Flnwer., 

Meſpilus Cretica, folio circinato & quaſi cordiformi. Tourn. 
Cor. Candy Medlar, with a roundiſh heart-ſhap'd Leaf. 

Meſpilus orientalis, ſive oxyacantha, foliis hirſutiſſimis. 
Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Hawthorn, with very rough Leaves. 

Meſpilus orientalis, apii folio villoſo, magno fructu penta- 
gono purpureo glabro. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern hairy Hau- 
thorn, with a large ſmooth five-cornered purple Fruit. 

Meſpilus orientalis, tanaceti folio villoſo, magno fructu 
pentagono, e viridi flaveſcente. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Haw- 
thorn, with a hairy tanſey-leaf, and a large five-corner'd yel- 


lowiſh-green Fruit. 

Morus fructu nigro minori, foliis eleganter laciniatis. Inſt, 
R. H. The ſmaller black Mulberry, with leaves finely jag- 
ged. 


Morus fructu albo. C. B. P. The white Mulberry. 

Morus fructu albo minori, ex albo purpuraſcente. Inſt. 
= H. The ſmall white Mulberry, with purpliſh white 

rut, 

Morus alba, fructu minori inſulſo. Hort. Cath. The white 
Mulberry, with ſmall inſipid Fruit. 

orus Virginienſis arbor, loti arboris inſtar racemoſa, 

foliis ampliſſimis. Pluk. Phyt. Virginian Mulberry. 

Morus Caroliniana, foliis latiflimis ſcabris, fructu rubro 
os. The Carolina Mulberry, with long ſlender red 

ruit. | 


Nux juglans foliis laciniatis. D. Reneal. The Walnut with 
Jagged Leaves. 

Nux juglans fruftu minimo. D. Breman, The leaſt Mal- 
Nux juglans Americana alba minor, fructu minimo angu- 
loſo. The ſmall Hickery or Pignut. 


Opulus Ruelli. The Marſh Elder. 
Opulus flore globoſo. Inſt, R. H. The Guelder Roſe. 
Opulus orientalis, folio ampliſſimo tridentato. Tourn. 
or. Eaſtern Guelder Roſe, with a very large three-pointed 
ed. 


Pavia. Boerh, Ind. alt. The ſcarlet flowering Horſe Cheſ= 
nut, 

Perſica molli carne, & vulgaris, viridis & alba, C. B. P. 
The Peach- tree. 

Perſica vulgaris, flore pleno, Inſt, R. H. The double 

ering Peach. 

Prunus ſylveſtris, fructu majore albo. Raii Syn, The 
white Bullace- tree. 

Prunus flore pleno. H. R. Par. The double flowering Plum- 
tree. | 

Prunus ſylveſtris, fructu parvo ſerotino. The M inter 


Crack, 
Prunus fructu ſubrotundo, cerafi formi. The Cherry Plum. 


Quercus calyce hiſpido, glande minore. C. B. P. The 


leſſer Cerrus. 


Quercus Burgundiaca, calyce hiſpido. C. B. P. The Bur- 
gundy Oak. 

Quercus gallam exiguæ nucis magnitudine ferens. C. B. P. 
The gall- bearing Oak. 

uercus foliis muricatis, non lanuginoſis, galla ſuperiori 

ſimilis. C. B. P. Another gall-bearing Oak. 

Quercus Hiſpanica, foliis magis diſſectis. The cut-leav d 
Spaniſh Oak, 3 f 

Quereus orientalis, glande cylindriformi, longo pediculo 
inſidente. Tourn. Cor. The eaſtern Oak, with cylindrical 
Acorns having long Footſtalks. ; 

Quercus orientalis anguſtifolia, glande minori, cupula cri- 
nita. Tourn. Cor. The narrow-leav'd eaſtern Oak, with a 
ſmall Acorn having a hairy Cup. 

Quercus orientalis, folio ſubrotundo minori, glande mag- 
na ftriata, Tourn, Cor. The round- lav d eaſtern Oak, with 


4 furrowed Acorn. | 
Quercus 
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ercus orientalis, folio ſubrotundo, leviter inciſo, fructu 
might cylindriformi. Tourn. Cor. The eaſtern Oak, with 
roundiſb Leaves lightly jagged, and a cylindrical Acorn. 
Quercus Mariana, olez folio, glande parva compreſſo, ad 
apiculam eleganter radiato. Pluk, Mantiſ. The fwamp Spa- 
niſh Oak, 


Rhamnus catharticus. C. B. P. The Buck-thorn-tree, 
Rhus folio ulmi. C. B. P. The Elm-leav'd Sumach, 
Rhus Virginianum. C. B. P. The Virginian Sumach. 


Salix vulgaris rubens. C. B. P. The red Offer. 

Salix fatirn, lutea, folio crenato. C. B. F. The yellow 
Or. ; ; 
Salix folio amygdalino, utrinque virente, aurito. C. B. P. 
The green Almond-liav d Ofier. : : Re 

Salix folio amygdalino, utrinque aurito, corticem abjiciens, 
Raii Syn. The Almond-leav'd Willow, that cafts its Bart. 

Salix folio laureo, ſeu lato glabro odorato. Phyt. Brit. The 
Bay-leav'd Sweet Willow. 

Salix folio longo, utrinque virente, odorato. The long- 
kav'd fweet Willow. bo - 

Salix folio longo latoque ſplendente fragilis. Raii Syn. The 
crack Willnw. 

Salix latifolia rotunda. C. B. P. The round-leav?'d Sallow. 

Salix folio ex rotunditate acuminato. C. B. P. The pointed 
round · lav d Sallow. Wh 

Salix latifolia, folio ſplendente. Raii Syn, Broad ſbining- 
tav'd Willow. | ; 

Salix orientalis, flagellis deorſum pulchre pendentibus, 
Tourn, Cor, The weeping Willow. 


— 


1 fructu in umbelli nigro. C. B. P. The common 
er. 

Sambucus fructu in umbella viridi. C. B. P. The Elder 
with green Berries. 5 

Sambucus fructu albo. Lob. The white-berried Elder. 
4 SAG laciniato folio, C. B. P. The Parſley-leav'd 

er. 

Siliquaſtrum. Caſt. Dur. The Judas tree. | 

Siliquaſtrum flore albo, Inſt. R. H. The Fudas-tree with 
a white Flower, | 

Siliquaſtrum amplioribus ſiliquis, & foliis acuminatis, Inſt, 
R. H. TFudas-tree, with larger Pods, and pointed Leaves. 

Siliquaſtrum Canadenſe. Inſt. R. H. 2 Canada Judas- 
tree or Red-bud, 

Siliquaſtrum quæ ceratia agreſtis, mucronato folio, floribus 
parvis, Caroliniana. Pluk. Alm. Carolina Fudas-tree, with a 
pointed Leaf, and ſmall Flowers, | 

Sorbus aucuparia. J. B. The wild Service or Quicten- tret. 


Tacamahaca foliis crenatis, ſadelhout ſeu lignum ad ephip- 
pia conficienda aptum. Par. Bat. prod. The ; — 
Terebinthus vulgaris, C. B. P. The Turpentine- tree. 
Terebinthus peregrina, fructu majore, piſtaciis ſimili eduli. 
C. B. P. The Turpentine- tree, with larger Fruit reſembling 
the Piſtachia- nut. | | 
Terebinthus Cappadocica, H. R. Par. The Turpentine- 
tree of Cappadocia, | 
erebinthus Indica Theophraſti, piſtachia Dioſcoridis, 
Lob. Adv. The Piftachia. 
Terebinthus ſeu piſtachia trifolia, Inſt, R. H. The threes 
leavꝰ d Piſtachia. | 


— 


ACATALOGUE of Suruss, which ſhed their Leaves in Winter. 


LNUS Alpina minor. C. B. P. Small Alpine 
Alder. 
Alnus montana, criſpo, glutinoſo, & denticulato folio, 
Bocc. Muſ. Mountain Alder, with clammy curled Leaves. 
Amygdalus Indica nana. H. R. Par. The dwarf Al- 
mond, | 
Aralia ſpinoſa arboreſcens, Vaill. Diſ. The Angelica- 
tree, | | 
Arbor Virginiana, piſaminis folio, baccata, benzoinum re- 
dolens. Pluk. Phyt. The Benjamin-tree. 
Arbor Zeylanica, cotini foliis ſubtus lanugine villoſis, flo- 
ribus albis cuculi modo laciniatis. Pluk. Phyt, The Suowdrop- 
tree, 


Azedarach. Dod. The Bead-tree. 


Barba Jovis Americana, pſeudoacaciz foliis, floſculis mi- 
nimis purpureis. Rand. The ba/tard Indigo. 
Berberis dumetorum. C. B. P. The Berberry or Piperidge- 


buſh. 
Berberis ſine nucleo. C. B. P. The Berberry without 
Stones. | 
|  Berberis latiflimo folio, Canadenſis. H. R. Par. The Ca- 
nada Berberry. 
Berberis Cretica, buxi folio. Tourn. Cor. The Candy 
Berberry with a Box-leaf. 
Berberis orientalis procerior, fruftu nigro ſuaviſſimo. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Berberry, with a black ſweet Fruit. 
Bignonia Americana, urucu foliis, flore ſordidè albo, in- 
tus maculis purpureis & luteis adſperſo, ſiliquà longiſſimà & 
anguſtiflima, Catesb. Hiſt. The Catalpa. 


Caprifolium -Germanicum. Dod. The common Honey- 
uckle, 
Caprifolium Italicum. Dod. The Italian Honeyſuckle, 

Caprifolium Italicum perfoliatum præcox. Broſs. The 
early white Honeyſuckle. 

Caprifolium Germanicum, flore rubello, ſerotinum, Broſs. 
The late red Honeyſuckle. 

Caprifolium non perfoliatum, foliis ſinuoſis. Inſt. R. H. 
The cak-leav'd Honeyſuckle. 


Caprifolium perfoliatum ſempervirens, floribus ſpecioſius. 


The evergreen Honeyſuckle, 

Caprifolium :Creticum, non perfoliatum, foliis cotini, 
floribus inodoris, partim albis, partim flayeſcentibus. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaftern Honeyſuckle, with a Coceygria-leaf, and Flay- 
ars Paw yellow, and partly white, having no Scent. © ©; 
Caſſine vera perquam ſimilis arbuſcula phillyreæ, foliis an- 
tagoniſtis, ex provincia Carolinienſi. Pluk. Mant, The Caf- 
ſiober ry-ir 15 : 

2 


— 
— 


Caſtanea pumilis Virginiana, racemoſo fructu parvo, in ſin- 


gulis capſulis echinatis unico. Baniſt. The Chinquapin or dwarf 


American Cheſnut. . : 

Ceraſus ſylveſtris amara, mahaleb putata, J. B. The per- 
fumed Cherry. 

Ceraſus ſylveſtris Alpina, folio rotundiore. Inft. Wild 

Alpine Cherry, with a rounder Leaf. 

Chamerhododendron Alpinum glabrum. Inſt. Smooth Roſee 
laurelof the Alps. | | 

Chamzrhododendron Alpinum ſerpyllifolium. Inſt, Roſe» 
laurel of the Alps, with a Mother of Thyme-leaf. 

Chamærhododendron Alpinum villoſum, Inſt. Hairy 
Roſe-laurel of the Alps. | 

Chamæceraſus Alpina, fruftu gemino rubro, duobus pun» 
Qs notato. C. B. P. The greater red-berried upright Honey · 
fuckle, commonly called the Fly-honeyſuckle, 

Chammceraſus dumetorum, fructu gemino rubro, C. B. P. 
The upright red-berried Honeyſuckle. 

Chamæceraſus Alpina, fructu nigro gemino. C. B. P. The 
black-berried upright Honeyſuckle. 1 

Chamæceraſus montana, fructu ſingulari cœruleo. C. B. P. 
The blue-berried upright Honeyſuckle. 1 

Chamæceraſus orientalis, lauri folio, Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
upright Honeyſuckle, with a Bay-leaf. Go 

Colutea orientalis, flore ſanguinei colaris, luteà macula 
notato. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern bladder Senna, with a bloody 


Flower ſpotted with Yellow. 


Cornus ſœmina laurifolia, fructu nigro cœruleo, oſſiculo 
cangret, Virginiana. Pluk. Phyt. The Virginia Dog- 
wood. : 

Cornus mas, odorato folio, trifido margine plano, ſaſſafras 
dicta. Pluk. Phyt. The Saſſafras. | 

Cornus foemina Virginiana, anguſtiore folio. The narrow- 
kav'd Virginia Dogwood. | 

Cornus mas Virginiana, foliis oblongis, fructu rubro ma- 
jore. The Virginia Cornel- tree. | 

Cornus mas Virginiana, floſculis plurimis albidis ex invo- 
lucro tetrapetalo rubro irrumpentibus. Baniſt. Virginiana Dog 
wood, with many white Flowers incloſed in a red Empalement. 

28 Act. Acad. Reg. Par. The myrtle-leaued Su- 
mach. . 

Cotinus coriaria, Dod. The Coceygria. 

Cytiſus glabris foliis ſubrotundis, pediculis breviſlimis. 
C. B. P. The Cytiſus ſecundus Cluſii, vulgo. 

FP. v9 glaber viridis. C. B. P. Cytiſus with ſmooth green 
ves. | | 
2 glaber nigricans. C. B. P. Cyti/us with dark green 
aves. | 


Diervilla 


ö 


5 
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.... © 
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Diervilla Acadienſis fruticoſa, 


, ©. * 


| | flore luteo, Acad. Reg. Par. 
Yellow upright Fly-honeyſuckle. y 


Empetrum montanum, fruftu nigro, Inſt. R. H. Black- 
berried Heath. . . 
Empetrum Lufitanicum, fructu albo, Inſt, R. H. Portu- 
gal white-berried Heath. Ys 
Emerus. Cæſalp. Scorpion Sema, |  . 
Emerus minor. Inſt. R. H. Small ſcorpion Senna. 
Erica vulgaris glabra. C. B. P. Common Heath, | 
Erica vulgaris glabra, flore albo. C. B. P. Common Heath, 
with a white Floer. ; 
* fruteſcens peregtina. C. B. P. Shrubly Italian 
415. \ Os wy? 8 
Erica humilis, eortice cinereo, arbuti flore. C. B. P. 
Dwarf Heath, with an Arbutus Flower, 
Erica tenuifolia, Ger. Narrow-leav'd Heath, - 
Erica vulgaris hirſuta. C. B. P. Hairy common Heath, 


Frangula. Dod. Blath berry-bearing Alder. 
Frangula rugoſiore & ampliore folio, Inſt, R. H. Berry- 
| bearing Alder, with a larger and rougher Leaf. 

Frangula montana pumila ſaxatilis, folio ſubrotundo, Inſt. 
R. H. Low mountain berry-bearing Alder with a roundiſh 


Leaf. 

| ER montana pumila ſaxatilis, folio oblongo. Inſt, 
R. H. Low mountain berry-bearing Heath, with an oblong 
Leaf. ; 

Gale frutex odoratus, ſeptentrionalium, elæagnus cordo, 
chamzleagnus Dodonæi. J. B. Sweet Gale, or Dutch 
_ Myrtle. | 

Gale quæ myrto Brabanticz ſimilis, Carolinienſis baccata, 
fructu racemoſo ſeſſili monopyrend. Pluk. Phyt. The Can- 
dleberry- tree. 8 | . | 

Gale quæ myrto Brabanticz ſimilis, Carolinienſis mas. The 
male candle-berry tree. 

Gale quz, myrto brabanticæ ſimilis, Carolinienfis humilior, 
foliis latioribus & magis ſerratis. Catesb. Hiſt. The broad- 
leav'd dwarf Canaleberty-tree with ſawed Leaves; 

Geniſta juncea, J. B. The Spaniſh Broom. | 

Geniſta Hiſpanica pumila odoratiflima, Inſt. R. H. Dwarf 
Spaniſh Broom, with the ſtveeteſt Flowers. | 

Geniſta humilior Pannonica; Inſt. R. H. Lower Hunga- 
rian Broom. CEN one R | 

Geniſta Luſitanica, parvo flore luteo. Inſt. R. H. Portu- 
„gal Broom, with a ſmall yellow Flower, BIS 

Geniſta tinctoria Germanica, C. B. P. Green-woed or 
Wied-waxen. | 
Geniſta tinctoria Auſtriaca maxima. Boerh. The greater 
Wood- wvaxen of Auſtria, | e doings 

Geniſta tinctoria Germanica, foliis anguſtioribus. C. B. P. 
Narrow leav d German ¶ood-.mαꝗxen. | 

Genifta tinctoria latifolia Lucenſis. Inſt. R. H. Broad- 
kav'd Dyers-Weed of Luca. DOTY 
- Geniſta tinRoria fruteſcens, foliis incanis. C. B. P. Shrub- 
by I/od-waxen, with _ Lenves. ite: ; 

Geniſta tinctoria Luſitanica maxima, Piurna Luſitano- 
rum. Inſt. R. H. Great Portugal Wood-waxen, called Pi- 
urna of the Portugueſe. f 

Geniſta banal, t is hyperici. C. B. P. Branching Broom, 
with St. 2 wort Leaves. 5 

Geniſta radiata, five ſtellaris. J. B. Starry Broom, 

Genifta ſive ſpartium purgans. J. B. Purging Broom, 

Geniſta minor afphalathoides, vel geniſta ſpinoſa Anglica. 
C. B. P. Needle- Furz or Petty-whin, 

Groſſulari ſimplici acino, vel ſpinoſa ſylveſtris. C. B. P. 

The common or wild Gooſeberry. 
 __ Greoffiularia ſpinoſa — C. B. P. The Garden Gooſe- 


Groſſularia fructu obſcure purpuraſcente. Cluſ. The purple- 
hairy Gooſeberry. : | 
©  Groſlularia five uva criſpa alba maxima rotunda. Hort. Ed. 
The large round white Gooſeberry. | 
| Grofſularia maxima ſubflava oblonga. Hort. Ed. The 
Amber Gooſeberry. : 
Groſſularia fructu rotundo maximo vireſcente. The large 
reen Gooſeberry. | 
: Saen fructu rubro majore. Boerh. Ind. alt. 75h 
large red Gooſeberry. wy | | 
roflularia ſpinoſa ſativa, foliis flaveſcentibus. The yellow- 


Hypericum feetidum fruteſcens, Inſt. R. H. 


frubby St, John s-wort. 


Stinking 


* 


Hypericum fruteſcens Canarienſe multiflprum. H. AmR; | 
Shrubby many-flowering St. Fehn's-wort of the Canaries, 


Jaſminoides ſive rhamnus, ſpinis oblongis, flore candican- 
te. C. B. P. Baſtard Jaſmine with a a Flower, 


H ia Syrorum quibuſdam; C. B. P. Althed frutex, 
; . Syrorum flore purpureo violaceo, Inſt. R. H. 
a_— —_— with a ap —_—  . 
 Ketmia Syrorum flore albo. Boerh, Ind. - 
8 a 9 Flotuer. 8 
Ketmia Syrorum floribus ex albo & rubro variis. Inſt. R. 
H. Althea frutex with variegated Flowers, 
Lilac liguſtri folio. Inſt. R. H. The Perſian Lilac, 

_ Lilac liguſtri folio, flore albo. The Perſian Lilac with 4 
white Flower. 


1 laciniato folio, Inſt. R. H. 7he cut-leav'd Perſian 
Hare : _ 


. Meſpilus folio rotundiori, fructu nigro ſubdulci. Inſt. R. 
H. The Amelanchier or dwarf Medlar with es Fruit. 


Meſpilus folio ſubrotundo, fructu rubro. Inft. The dwarf 
Medlar, with red Fruit. a 7 


Paliurus, Dod. p. The rn 3 
+ foliis oblongis. Inft, R. H. The Virginian Silk; 
vulgo. | r 

Perſica Africana nana, flore incarnato ſimplici. Inſt. R. 
H. The Dwarf Almond, vulgo. | 

Perſica Africana nana, flore incarnato pleno. Inſt. R. H. 
The dwarf Almond, with double Flowers. | 

Punica quz malum granatum fert. Czſalp. The Pome- 
J ne 2, 5 

Punica flore pleno majore. Inſt, R. H. The Pomegranate 
with a large double Flower, 1 

Punica ſylveſtris. Cord. Hiſt. The wild Pomegranate. 

Punica fructu dulci. Inſt, R. H. The ſweet Pomegranate. 

Punica flore pleno minore, Inſt, R. H. The Pomegranate 
with a ſmaller double Flower. 


* . i 


Punica flore pleno majore variegato. Inſt. R. H. 75 
Pomegranate with d large double ſtrip' d Flower. 


Quercus pedem vix ſuperans. C. B. P. The dwarf Oak, 

Quercus humilis, gallis binis, ternis aut pluribus ſimul 
junctis. C. B. P. Dwarf Oak bearing ſeveral Galli joined 
together. | | | 
Quercus pumilis, caſtanez folio, Virginienſis, Pluk. Phyt. 
The dwarf Cheſnut-leav'd Oak of Virginia. 

* humilior, ſalicis folio breviore. Catesb. Hiſt. Nat. 
The dwarf willow-leav'd Oak of America, 


; Rhamnoides florifera, ſalicis folio. Inſt. R. H. Male Sea 
Buckthorn. 

Rhamnoides fructifera, foliis. falicis, baccis leviter flaveſ- 
centibus. Inſt. R. H. Sea Buckthorn with Willow-leaves, and 
light yellowiſh Berries. | 
. mn catharticus minor. C. B. P. The dwarf Buck- 
1 . 

Rhamnus catharticus minor, folio longiori. Inſt, R. H. 
Dwarf Buckthorn, with a longer Leaf. 

Rhamnus tertius, flore herbaceo, baccis nigris. C. B. P. 

Buckthorn with a green Flower, | 

Rhamnus Hiſpanicus, buxi folio ampliore. Inſt. R. H. 
Spaniſh Buckthorn, with a larger Box-leaf. | 

Rhamnus orientalis, n folio ampliore. Tourn, Cor. 

Eaſtern Buckthorn with a larger Almond Leaf. 

hus Americanus, panicula ſparſa herbacea, ramis patulis 
glabris. Hort. Elth. American Sumach with looſe green Pa- 
nicles, commonly called New England Sumach, | 

Rhus tenuifolius Virginianus humilis : rhus anguſtifolius. 

B. P. Dwarf narrow-leav'd Virginian Sumach. 

Ribes vulgaris, fructu rubro. H. Eyſt. The common red 

Currant. | , | 

Ribes major, fructu rubro. H. Eyſt. Ye Dutch red Cur- 
rant. , : 

Ribes major, fructu' incamato. The Champaign Cur- 
rant. 

Ribes fructu albo. H. Eyſt. The common white Currant. 

Ribes fructu majore albo. The white Dutch Currant. 

Ribes Alpinus dulcis. J. B. The Gooſeberry lav'd Cur- 
rant, | 

Ribes nigrum vulgo dictum, folio olente. J. B. The black 
Currant. 
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Ribes Americana, fructu nigro. The American Black 
Currant. | 

Ribes fructu parvo. Mer. Pin, The ſmall Engliſh wild 
Currant. | 

Roſa rubra ſimplex. C. B. P. The fingle red Noſe. 

Roſa rubra multiplex. C. B. P. The double red Roſe. 

Rofa ſylveſtris inodora, ſeu canina. Park. Theat. The 
Wild-briar or Dog-roſe. 

Roſa ſylveſtris, fructu majore hiſpido. Raii Syn. The wild 
Roſe, with a large prickly Hip. 

Roſa ſylveſtris pomifera major noſtras. Raii Syn, The 
great Apple-bearing Engliſh Roſe. 

Roſa pumila ſpinoſiſſima, toliis pimpinellæ glabris, fore 
albo. J. B. The dwarf burnet-leav'd Roſe. i 

Roſa ſylveſtris, foliis odoratis. C. B. P. The fweet-briar 
or Eglantine. | 

Roſs ſylveſtris odora, five eglanteria, flore duplici. Park. 
Par. The fweet-briar with a ſemidouble Flower, | 

Roſa ſylveſtris, foliis odoratis, flore pleno. The Sweet- 
briar with a double Flower. . 

Roſa pimpinella minor Scotica, floribus ex albo & carneo 
eleganter variegatis. Pluk. Alm. The Scotch Roſe with va- 
oy Flawers. 

oſa pimpinella minor Scotica, floribus rubris. The red 
Scotch Roſe. | | 

Roſa Damaſcena, Park. Parad. The Damaſk Roſe. 

Roſa Provincialis five Hollandiea Damaſcena. Park. Parad. 
The Damaſk Provence Roſe. 

Roſa Provincialis major, flore pleno ruberrimo. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. The large Red Provence Roſe. 

Roſa centifolia Batavica. Cluſ. Hiſt. The Dutch hun- 
&#red-leay'd Roſe. 

Roſa Provincialis ſpinoſiſſima, pedunculo muſcoſo. Boerh. 
Ind. The moſs Provence Roſe. 

Roſa Provincialis rubra. Park. Parad. The common Pro- 

vence Roſe. 


Roſa holoſericea ſimplex. Park. Parad. The ſingle velvet 


2. | 

4m holoſericea multiplex. Park. Parad. The double vel- 
vet Roſe. | 

Roſa odore cinnamomi, flore pleno. C. B. P. The double 
cinnamon Roſe. 

Roſa odore cinnamomi, ſimplex. C. B. P. The ſingle 
cinnamon Roſe. | 

Rofa lutea ſimplex. C. B. P. The fingle yellow Roſe. 

Roſa lutea multiplex. C. B. P. e double yellow Roſe. 

Roſa ſylveſtris Auſtriaca, flore phœnicio. Park. Theat. 
The Auſtrian Roſe. | : 
Roſa ſylveſtris Auſtriaca, flore luteo. The yellow Auftrian 

Roſe. | 

156 uno ramo luteos, cæteris puniceos flores gerens 
ſimplices. Boerh. Ind. The Auftrian Roſe, bearing yellow 
Flowers on one Branch, and ſcarlet on the other. 
Roſa alba vulgaris major. C. B. P. The common white 


Roſe. 
4.5 alba minor. C. B. P. The ſmaller white = 
Roſa candida ſemiplena. J. B. The ſemi-double white 


ofe. 
8 156 incarnata. Park. Parad. The bluſh Roſe, 
Roſa Præneſtina variegata plena. Hort, Eyſt. The York 
and Lancaſter Roſe. | 
Roſa rubro & albo variegata, roſa mundi vulgo dicta. Raii 
Hiſt. The Roſe of the World. | 
Roſa Francofurtenſis. Park. Parad. The Francfort Roſe. 
Roſa ſempervirens. Park. Parad. The Evergreen Roſe. 
Roſa omnium calendarum. H. R. Par. The monthly 
Roſe. 4 | 
4 omnium calendarum, flore variegato, The ſtriped 
monthly Roſe. | | 


Roſa ſine ſpinis, flore minore. C. B. P. The Roſe witb- 


out Tborns. | 
Roſa fine ſpinis, flore majore ruberrimo. The Royal Vir- 
gin Roſe | | | 
Rofa ſylveftris Virginienſis. Raii Hiſt. The wild Virgi- 
nia Reſe. 


Roſa moſchata, ſimplici flore. C. B. P. The fingle muſt 


Roſe. | | 
"Rok moſchata, flore pleno. C. B. P. The double muſt 
7. | 3 On 

oſa moſchata ſempervirens. C. B. P. The Evergreen 


Roſe. 
us Feigen ſive vitrea, flore rubro. Rea. Flor. The red 
Belgic Raſe. | . 
Roſa Belgica five vitrea, flore rubicante. Rea. Flor. The 
bluſh Belgic Roſe. nh 
Roſa marmorea. Rea, Flor, The marbled Roſe, 


Roſa Damaſcena, flore ſimplici. The ſingle Damaſk 
Roſe. | | 

Roſa ſylveſtris Virginiana, flore majore pallido, The wil 
Virginia Roſe, with a large pale Flower, f 

Roſa Americana moſchata, flore minore. The ſmall 
American. muſk Roſe. | 

Roſa Americana odoratiſſima ſerotina, flore pallido pleno. 


| The moſt ſweet late-flowering American Roſe, with a pale 


double Flower, | 

Roſa campeſtris, ſpinis carens, biflora, C. B. P. The 
wild Virgin Roſe, which flawers twice a Year. 

Rubus vulgaris major, fructu nigro. J. B. The common 
Bramble or Blackberry. . 

Rubus minor, fructu cceruleo, J. B. The dwarf Bram- 
ble or Dewberry. ; 

Rubus vulgaris major, fructu albo. Raii. Syn. The Bram- 
dle with white Fruit. 2 | 

Rubus vulgaris, ſpinis carens. H. R. Par. The ſmooth 
Bramble, 

Rubus flore albo pleno. H. R. Par. The Bramble with 
double white Flowers. #4 

fn Idzus ſpinoſus, fructu rubro. J. B. The Raſpberry- 
buſh. 
Rubus Idzus ſpinoſus, fruftu albo. J. B. The Raſpberry 
with white Fruit, 

Rubus Idæus ſpinoſus, fructu rubro ſerotino, The late 
red Raſpberry, 

Rubus Idzus, fructu nigro, Virginianus, Baniſt. The 
Virginian Raſpberry, with black Fruit. 

Rubus Americanus magis erectus, ſpinis rarioribus, ſti- 
pite cœœruleo. Pluk. Alm. The American Raſpberry with 
blue Stems. h 

Rubus odoratus. Cornut, Virginian fowering Raſpberry. 
2 Alpinus humilis. J. B. Dwarf Bramble of the 
ps. 
Kubus ſpinoſus, foliis & flore eleganter laciniatis. Inſt. R. 
H. The common Bramble, with Leaves and Flower curiouſly 


Jagged: 

ubus non ſpinoſus, fructu nigro majore, Polonicus. 
_ Icon. The Poland ſmooth Bramble, with a large black 
Fruit. | 


Salix folio longiſſimo anguſtiſſimo utrinque albido, C. B. P. 
The white Sallow, with very long narrow Leaves. 

Salix humilis anguſtifolia. C: B. P. The dwarf narrow- 
lav d Wilkw. | 


Salix oblongo incano acuto folio. C. B. P. The Willow 


with an oblong hoary pointed Leaf. 

Salix fragilis. C. B. P. The crack Willow. 

Salix ſubrotundo argenteo folio. C. B. P. Round ſilver- 
lkeav'd Willno. 

Salix humilis latifolia erecta. C. B. P. The upright broad- 
kav'd dwarf Willow. 

Salix latifolia repens. C. B. P. The broad- leav d creeping 
Willow. 

Salix pumila Alpina rotundifolia repens, inferne ſubcine- 
rea, C. B. P. Low round-leav'd creeping Willow of the Alps, 
whoſe Leaves are aſh-coloured on their - wah 9: 
| Ix pumila, folio rotundo. J. B. round-leav'd 
Willow. 

Salix Alpina, alni rotundo folio, repens, Bocc. Muſ. 
The creeping Willow of the Alps, with a round Alder-leaf. 

Salix pumila, folio utrinque glabro. J. B. Low //illow, 
with ſmooth Leaves, | 

Salix pumila latifolio incana, C. B. P. Low Willow, with 
a broad hoary Leaf. | | 

Salix pumila linifolia incana. C. B. P. Low Willow, with 
a hoary flax Leaf. _ 

Salix pumila, brevi anguſtoque folio incano. C. B. P. Low 

Willow, with a ſhort narrow hoary Leaf, 
Salix Alpina anguſtifolia repens non incana. C. B. P. 
Creeping narrow-leav'd green Willow, 

Sambucus racemoſa rubra. C. B. P. Red berried moun- 
tain Elder. 

Spartium tertium, flore albo. C. B. P. bite Spaniſh 

room. 

Spartium alterum monoſpermum, ſemine reni ſimile. C. 
. 1 Another yellzw Spaniſh Broom, with one Seed in each 

od. 

Spiræ ſalicis folio. Inſt. R. H. Spiræa frutex, vulgò. 

8 opuli folio. Inſt. R. H. Virginia Guelder-roſe, 
vulgo. | 

Spirza hyperici folio non crenato. Inſt, R. H. FHyperi- 
cum frutex, vulgò. | | 

Spiræa Hiſpanica, hyperici folio crenato, Inſt. R. H. 
Hypericum frutex with notchd Leaves, vulgd. 

| Staphylodendron. 
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Staphy lodendron. Matth. The Bladder-nut. | 

Staphylodendron Virginianum trifoliatum. H. L. The 
three leav'd Virginian Bladder-nut, 

Syringa alba, five Philadelphus Athenæi. C. B. P. The 
Syringa or mock Orange. 

Syringa flore albo pleno. C. B. P. The Syringa with a 
double Flower. a 
Thymelæa lauri folio deciduo, ſive laureola fœmina. Inſt: 
R. H. The purple flowering Mezereon. 

Thymelæa lauri folio deciduo, flore albido, fructu flaveſ- 
cente, Inſt, R. H. The white flowering Mezereon. 

Thymelæa lauri folio deciduo, flore rubente. 
reon, with pale red Flnwers. | | 
; Thymelza foliis lini. C. B. P. Spurge Olive, with Flax- 

aves. | | 

Toxicodendron triphyllum glabrum. Inſt. R. H. Smooth 
three-leav d Poiſon-oak. 

Toxicodendron triphyllum, folio ſinuato pubeſcente. Inſt. 
77 H. Three-leav'd Poiſon-oak, with a downy indented 

af. 

oxicodendron rectum, foliis minoribus glabris. Hort. 
Elth. Upright Poiſon-oak, with ſmaller ſmooth Leaves. 
Toxicodendron rectum pentaphyllum glabrum, foliis la- 


tioribus. Five-leav'd upright Poiſon-oakt, with broad ſmooth 
Leaves. 


The Meze- 


| Toxicodendron foliis alatis, fruftu rhomboide. Cateſb. 
Hiſt. The Poiſon-ofþ. + 
- Viburnum. Matth. The. May-faring, or Pliant Mealy- 
ee. | | 
Viburnum Carolinianum, floribus purpuraſcentibus ex fo- 
liorum alis. Carolina May-faring · tree, with purpliſh Flow- 
ers _—_ out from the Wings of the Leaves. | 
Vitis Idza magna quibuſdam, five myrtilus grandis. J. B. 
The great Bilberry. 
Vitis Idza, foliis oblongis crenatis, 
B. P. Black Whorts, or Whortle-berry. 


Vitex latiore folio. C. B. P. The broad-leav'd Chaſte- 
tree. 
Vitex foliis anguſtioribus, cannabis modo diſpoſitis. C. B. 
P. The narrow-leav'd Chaſte- tree. | 

Vitex foliis anguſtioribus, cannabis modo diſpoſitis, fori- 
bus cceruleis. H. L. Bat. Narrow-hkav'd Chaſte-tree, with 
blue Flowers. 


Vitex five agnus, flore albido. H. R. Par. The Chaſte- 
tree with white Flawers. 

Vitex ſive agnus minor, foliis anguſtiſſimis. H. R. Par. 
The leſſer Chaſte-tree, with very narrow Leaves. 


Xanthoxylum ſpinoſum, lentiſci longioribus foliis, euony- 


mi fructu capſulari, ex inſula Jamaicenſi. Pluk. Phyt, The 
Pellitory, or Tooth- ach- tree. 


fructu nigricante. C. 


4A CATALOGUE of Hardy Dzecipuous TREBES and SHRUBs, with 
variegated Leaves. 


A the Variegation, in the Leaves of Trees and Shrubs, 
proceeds from a Diſtemper in the Plants, ſo it weakens 
them, and renders then of leſs Growth than thoſe whoſe 
Leaves are plain ; for which reaſon I omitted inſerting them 
in the former Catalogue : but as there are many Perſons 
who are curious in collecting of all the Sorts of ſtrip'd Trees 
and Shrubs, fo for their Inſtruction I have put them down 
in a ſeparate Liſt, which may be with more Eaſe conſulted, 
than if they had been diſtributed in the general Catalogue. 
In this I ſhall not obſerve the Method of the former, in 
ranging of them according to their ſeveral Growths; fince 
the former Catalogue will be a ſufficient Inſtruction to any 

erſon who is inclinable to make a ſeparate Plantation of 
theſe Trees; for it is but conſulting the Height of the ſame 
Sorts of Trees and Shrubs, which have plain Leaves, and 
rangeing theſe accordingly. 


Acer majus, foliis eleganter variegatis. Hort. Edin. The 
firip'd Sycamore. ; | 
Acer platanoides, foliis eleganter variegatis. The ftrip'd 
Norway Maple. I 1 ; 

Acer campeſtre & minus, foliis variegatis. The frip'd 
Maple 3 5 
Armeniaca malus, fructu majore, foliis ex luteo variegatis. 
The Apricock with ftrip'd Leaves. 


Carpinus foliis ex luteo variegatis. The ftrip'd Horn- beam. 
Caprifolium non perfoliatum, foliis ſinuoſis & variegatis. 
The wild Honeyſuckle, with indented fl1ip'd Leaves. 
Caprifolium perfoliatum, foliis variegatis. The trip d 
Italian Honeyſuckle. | 

Caſtanea ſativa, foliis eleganter variegatis. The rip d 
Cheſnut- tree. 9 

Celtis orientalis minor, foliis minoribus & craſſioribus, 
fructu flavo, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The eaſtern Nettle- 
tree, with flrip'd Leaves. | 

Ceraſus hortenſis, foliis eleganter variegatis. The ftrip'd- 
leav'd Cherry-tree. | 

Cornus fœmina, foliis variegatis. H. L. The Dogwood 
with flrip'd Leaves. | 

Cytiſus Alpinus latifolius, flore racemoſo pendulo, foliis 
variegatis. Inſt. R. H. The flrip*d-leav'd Viburnum. 


Euonymus vulgaris, granis rubentibus, foliis variegatis. 
The Spindle-tree with frip'd Leaves. 


Fagus foliis variegatis. The frip'd-leav'd Beeeh-tree. 
Fraxinus vulgaris, foliis ex luteo variegatis, The /?rip'd 


F rangula foliis variegatis. The ftrip'd berry-bearing Alder. 


Groſſularia hortenſis, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The yel- 
low-ſtrip'd Gooſeberry, 


Groſlularia hortenſis, foliis ex albo variegatis. 7 he white- 
firip'd Gocſeberry. 


Hippocaſtanum vulgare, foliis ex luteo variegatiss The 
yellow-ftrip*d Horſe Cheſnut-tree. | 

Hippocaſtanum vulgare, foliis ex albo variegatis. The 
white-/trip'd Horſe Cheſnut. | 


Jaſminum vulgatius, flore albo, foliis ex luteo elegantiſ- 
ſimè variegatis. The gold-/trip'd Faſmine. 

Jaſminum vulgatius, flore albo, follis ex albo elegantiflims 
variegatis. The filver-/trig'd Faſmine. 


Ketmia Syrorum, foliis ex albo eleganter variegatis. Al- 
thea frutex with ſtrip'd Leaves. 


Liguſtrum foliis ex luteo variegatis, H. R. Par. Yellows- 

_—_ Privet. 
iguſtrum foliis argentatis. 

Privet. . | | | 

Lilac flore albo, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The white Li- 
lac, with yellow-flrip'd Leaves, 

Lilac flore albo, foliis ex albo variegatis. 
Lilac, with white-ſtrip'd Leaves. 


Breyn. prod. Silver-ſtrip*d 


The white - 


Malus ſylveſtris, foliis ex albo eleganter variegatis. The 
Crab-tree with firip*d Leaves. of wa 


Malus fativa, foliis eleganter variegatis. The Apple-tree 
with firip'd Leaves. 


Nux juglans ſive regia vulgaris, foliis ex luteo vaticgatis. 
The Walnut-tree with ftrip'd Leaves, 


Opulus flore globoſo, foliis variegatis. The Guelder-reſe 
with ſtrip'd Leaves. 


Populus alba, majoribus foliis variegatis. The frip'd 
Abele- tree. 

Populus alba, folio minore variegato. The ftrip'd white Poplar. 

Prunus fructu nigro, carne dura, foliis eleganter variegatis. 
The ſtrip'd Perdri zon- plum. 

Pyrus ſativa, foliis eleganter variegatis. The Pear-tree 
with Hrip'd Leaves. 


Quercus vulgaris, foliis ex albo variegatis. The Oak-tree; 
with ſtrip'd Leaves, 


Ribes vulgaris, foliis ex albo variegatis. The Currant 
with white ſtrip'd Leaves. | | 
Ribes fructu albo, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The red 

Currant with yellow ſtrip'd Leaves. | 
Roſa pumila ſpinoſiſſima, foliis pimpinellæ glabris ex luteo 
& viridi eleganter variegatis. The ſtrip'd rainy 4; 
1 | | ubus 


1 
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Rubus vulgaris major, folio variegato. , The trip d. lv d 
Bramble. 


Salix latifolia rotunda variegata. The ſtrip'd Oſier. 

Sambucus humilior fruteſcens, foliis eleganter variegatis. 
H. Edin. The dwarf ſtrip'd Elder, 

Sambucus vulgaris, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The blotch'd 
Elder. 3 ' 

Sorbus ſylveſtris, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The Quick- 
beam with ſtrip'd Leaves. _ 5 ; 

Syringa foliis ex luteo variegatis. The ſtrip'd Syringa or 
mock Orang r. 


Thymelza lauri folio deciduo, foliis ex albo variegatis. Ein 


Mexzereon with ſirip'd Leaves. 


K. 


—— 


Tilia ſcemina, folio majore variegato. The Lime urte 
with ſirip'd Leaves. 


Viburnum folio variegato. The ſtrip'd Viburnum, or 

Pliant Mealy-tree. 

— minor, folio vatiegato, The ſtrip'd Engliſh 
mM. 3 
Ulmus folio glabro, eleganter variegato. The ſtrip'd 

Witch-elm. 

Ulmus major Hollandica, anguſtis & magis acuminatis 
__ folio latiſſimo ſcabro variegato. The ſtrip'd Dutch 
Im. | 
Ulmus minor, foliis Alaveſcentibus. The yellu-leav d 
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ACATALOGUE of CriuzinG SHRUBS, which ſhould be planted againſt 
Txxzs, whereby they may climb, or muſt be ſupported by Stakes, or a 


Wall, &c, 


B nonia Americana, fraxini folio, flore amplo phcenicio. 
Foſs R. H. The common Trumpet-tree. 
Bignonia Americana minor, fraxini folio, flore coccineo. 
Catesb. Hiſt, The leſſer Trumpet-tree, with a ſcarlet Flower. 
Bignonia Americana, capreolis donata, filiqua breviori. 
Inft, R. H. American Trumpet-tree, having Claſpers, and 
a ſhort Pod. 


Clematitis ſylveſtris latifolia. C. B. P. Travellers-joy. 

Clematitis ſylveſtris latifolia, foliis non inciſis. Inſt. R. 
H. Broad whole-leav'd Travellers-joy. 

Clematitis peregrina, foliis pyri inciſis. C. B. P. Spaniſh 
Travellers-joy. 

Clematitis cœrulea, vel purpurea repens, C. B. P. Vir- 
gins Bower. 

Clematitis cœrulea, flore pleno. C. B. P. The double- 
Virgins Bower. | 
Clematitis purpuro-ccerulea, flore pleno. C. B. P. Pur- 
ple double Virgins Bower. 

Clematitis Canadenſis trifolia dentata, flore albo. H. R. 
Par. Canada Virgins Bower, with a trifoliated indented Leaf, 
ane a white Flower, hs Gan . 

lematitis urea repens, coriaceis. 
Baniſt. adi Aion Travellers-joy, with a purple 
Flower, and thick ſtrong Petals. | 


Frutex ſcandens, petroſelini foliis, Virginianus, claviculis 
donatus. Pluk. Ma. The Pepper-tree, vulgo. 

Frutex ſcandens Americanus, foliis latis alternatim ſitis, 
fructu euonymi. Climbing American Spindle-tree. 


Granadilla pentaphyllos, flore cceruleo magno. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. The broad-leav'd Paſſio-Flawer. 

Granadilla pentaphyllos, anguſtioribus foliis, flore minore 
pallidè ccruleo. The narrow-leauv'd Paſſion-flower, with a 
ſmaller paler Flower. 

Granadilla Hiſpanis, flos paſſionis Italis. Col. in Rech. 
Three-leav'd Paſſion-flower. 

Granadilla folio tricuſpido, flore parvo flayeſcente. Inſt. 
The Paſſion with a ſmall yellow Flower. 


Hedera arborea. C. B. P. Common Ivy. 


Hedera arborea, foliis cymis flaveſcentibus. The Iuy with 
yellaw Leaves, 
Hedera communis minor, foliis ex albo & viridi variis. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. The filver-frip'd Ivy. | | 
edera communis minor, foliis ex luteo varlegatis. The 
yellow-ſirip'd toy. 


Jaſminum vulgatius, flore albo. C. B. P. The common 
white Faſmine. 

Jaſminum humile luteum. C. B. P. Tho yellow Italian 
Jaſmine, vulgò. 3 

Jaſminum luteum, vulgò dictum bacciferum. C. B. P. 
The common yellow Faſmine. | 

Jaſminum humilius, magno flore. C. B. P. The Spa- 
niſh Faſmine, 


Meniſpermum Canadenſe ſcandens, hederaceo folio. AQ. 
R. Par. Climbing Canada Moonſeed, commonly called Ca- 
nada vy. 

Meniſpermum Canadenſe ſcandens, umbilicato folio. AR. 
R. Par. Climbing Canada Moonſced, with an umbilicated 


Leaf. | | 
— folio hederaceo. Hort. Elch. Carolina 
Moon ſced. 


Periclymenum oliatum Virginianum, ſempervirens & 
florens. H. L. Virginian Trumpet-honeyſuckle. 

Phaſeoloides fruteſcens Carolinienſe, foliis pinnatis, flori- 
bus cceruleis ſpicatis. The Carolina Kidney- bean- tree. 


Toxicodendron amplexicaule, foliis minoribus glabris. 
Hort. Elch. Creeping Poiſon- cal. 


Vitis ſylveſtris labruſca. C. B. P. The wild Grape. 
Vitis laciniatis foliis. Cornut. The Parſley-leav'd Grape. 
Vitis ſylveſtris Virginiana. Park. Theat. The wild Vir- 
ginia Grape. 
Vitis vulpina dicta, Virginiana alba. Pluk. Alm. The 


For Grape. | 


Vitis quinquefolia Canadenſis ſcandens. Inſt, R. H. The 
Virginia Creeper, 
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ACATALOGUE of ſuch Evxzx-cat EN TREES and SHRUBS, as will thrive 
in the open Air in England; ranged according to their ſeveral Growths. 


The LARAGEST GrxowinG TREES. 


BIES taxi folio, fructu ſurſum ſpectante. Inſt. R. H. 
The Silver or Yew-leav'd Fir. 

Abies tenuiori folio, fructu deorſum inflexo. Igft. R. H. 
The Norway er Spruce Fir. 

Abies foliis przlongis, pinum ſimulans. Raii Hiſt. The 
long-leav'd Fir. | 

Abies picez foliis brevioribus, conis parvis biuncialibus 
laxis, Rand, The whits Spruce Fir of America. 


Abies taxi folio, ſubtus argenteo, fructu longiſſimo deor- 
ſum inflexo, The long con'd Corniſh Fir, vu g0. 

Abies taxi foliis, ors balſami Gileadenſis. Raii Hiſt, 
The Balm of Gilead Fir. 

Abies maxima Sinenſis, pectinatis taxi foliis, apiculis non 
ſpinoſis. Pluk. The greate/t China Fir, with Yew-leaves. 


Cedrus magna, five Libani, conifers. J. B. The Cedar 
of Libanus. 


Ilex 


\ 


* . 
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Ilex oblongo ſerrato folio. C. B. P. The ever-green Oak, 
with an oblong ſawed Leaf. | 

Ilex folio rotundiore molli, modiceque ſinuato, five ſmilax 
Theophraſti. C. B. P. The ever green Oak, with a rounder 
Leaf a little indented. 


Magnolia altiſſima, lauroceraſi folio ampliſſimo, flore in- 
genti candido. Cateſb. Hiſt, The great laurel-leav'd Tulip- 
free. a 0 


Pinus ſativa. C. B. P. The manured Pine. 

Pinus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. The wild Pine or Pinaſter. 

Pinus H heſtris foliis brevibus glaucis, conis parvis alben- 
tibus. Rali Hiſt. The Scotch Pine, commonly called the Scotch 
FS, | | 

Pinus ſylveſtris montana tertia. C. B. P. The third wild 
Mountain Pine. 

Pinus ſylveſtris montana altera. C. B. P. Another wild 
Mountain Pine, 

Pinus Americana, foliis przlongis, ſubinde ternis conis 
plurimis confertim naſcentibus. Rand. The Cluſter Pine. 

Pinus conis erectis. Inſt. R. H. The Pine- tree, with ere 
Cones, 

Pinus Hieroſolymitana, prælongis & tenuiſſimis viridibus 
ſetis. Pluk. Alm. The Aleppo Pine, vulgo. 

Pinus Virginiana, prælongis foliis tenuioribus, cono echi- 
nato. Pluk. Alm. Virginia Pine, with long narrow Leaves 
and a prickly Cone. ; 

Pinus Americana, ex uno folliculo ſetis longis tenuibus 
triquetris, ad unum angulum per totam longitudinem, mi- 
nutiſſimis crenis aſperatis. Pluk. Alm. Lord Weymouth's 
Pine, vulgo. 

Pinus ſylveſtris maritima, conis firmiter ramis adhærenti- 
bus. J. B. The wild maritime Pine, whoſe Cones cloſely ad- 
here to the Branches. 


Quercus latifolia, perpetud virens. C. B. P. Bread-leav'd 
ever-green Oak. 

Quercus latifolia, ſubtus argentea, glande minore, calyce 
hiſpido. The Nottingham Oak, vulgo. 


Suber latifolium perpetuò virens. C. B. P. The Cork-tree 
with broad Leaves. ; 

Suber anguftifolium, non ſerratum. C. B. P. The narrows 
leav'd Cork-tree. | 


Trees of middling Growth. 

BIES minor, pectinatis faliis, Virginiana, conis parvis 
A ſubrotundis. Pluk. The Yew-leav'd Virginia Fir, with 
ſmall roundiſb Cones. 

Abies piceæ foliis brevibus, conis minimis. Rand. 
red Spruce Fir, vulgo. 

Abies pectinatis foliis, Americana, conis parvis laxis. The 
Hemlock Fir. | 

Abies orientalis, folio brevi & tetragono, fructu minimo 
deorſum inflexo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Fir, with a ſhort 
zur - corner d Leaf, and a ſmall Fruit hanging downward. 

Alaternus. Cluſ. Hiſp. The common Alaternus. 

Alaternus Hiſpanica latifolia. C. B. P. The broad-leaved 

niſh Alaternus. 

Aquifolium baccis rubris. H. L. The common Holly tree. 

Arbutus folio ſerrato. C. B. P. The Strawberry-tree. 

Arbutus fructu — folio ſerrato. Inſt. R. Straw- 
berry-tree, with a rounder Fruit. : 

1 folio ſerrato, flore oblongo, fructu ovato. D. Mi- 
chel. The Stratoberry- tree, with an oblong Flower and an 
Egg. ſbaped Fruit. mY 

Arbutus folio ſerrato, flore duplici. The Strawhberry-tree, 
with a double Flower. 


Cedrus folio cupreſſi, major, fructu flaveſcente. C. B. P. 
The greater Berry- bearing Cedar, with yellow Fruit. 

Cedrus Hiſpanica procerior, fructu maximo nigro. Inſt. 
R. H. Spaniſh Berry-bearing Cedar, with the largeſt black 
Fruit. | 
Cupreſſus meta in faſtigium convoluta, que fœmina Pli- 
nii. Inſt. R. H. The common or upright Cypreſs. 

Cupreſſus ramos extra ſe ſpargens, quæ mas Plinii, Inſt. 
R. H. The Male ſpreading Cypreſs. 


Ilex folio anguſto, non ſerrato. C. B. P. The Olive-lav'd 


Ilex. 
Illex folio agrifolii, Bot. Monſp. The Ilex, with a Holly- 
leaf. | 


Juniperus major, bacci rufeſcente. C. B. P. The greater 
Juniper, with a brown Berry. mm _ 


The | 


Juniperus Virginiana, foliis inferioribus juniperinis, ſupe- 
rioribus ſabinam vel cupreſſum referentibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
The Virginia Cedar, with the lower Leaves like Juniper, and 
the upper Leaves like Savin. 

J uniperus Bermudlana. H. L. The Bermudas Cedar. 
Juniperus Virginiana, folio ubique juniperino. Boerh. Ind. 


alt. The Virginia Juniper, or Cedar with the whole Leaves 
like Juniper. 


ones _— 8 B. P. The common Bay, 
urus vulgaris, flore pleno. H. R. Monſp. Bay- 
with @ double Flnoer, eee 
Laurus vulgaris, folio undulato, H. R. Par. The common 
with a waved Leaf. 


Bay, 
„Lane latifolia, Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. The broad-leav'd 
1 Cluſ. Hiſt, The Laurel- tree. 


Phillyrea latifolia lævis. C. B. P. The broad-leav'd ſmooth 
Phillyrea, Rk 

_— latifolia ſpinoſa. C. B. P. The broad-leav'd 
prickly Phillyrea, 

12 maritima minor. C. B. P. The ſmall maritime 
ine. 

Pinus humilis, iulis vireſcentibus, aut palleſcentibus. Inſt. 
R. H. Dwarf Pine, with greeniſh and pale Katkins, 

Pinus humilis, julo purpuraſcente. Inſt, R. H. Dwarf 
Pine, with a purple Katkin, 

Pinus orientalis, foliis durioribus amaris, fructu parvo pe- 
racuto. Inſt, Cor, Eaftern Pine, with hard bitter Leaves, 
and a ſmall pointed Cone. 

Pinus Virginiana, tripilis ſternis plerumque ex uno folli- 
culo ſetis, ſtrobilis major. Pluk. Alm. The Frankincenſe- 
tree. | 

Pinus Virginiana, binis brevioribus & craffioribus ſetis, 
minori cono, ſingulis ſquammarum capitibus aculeo donatis. 


Pluk. Alm. The Jerſey Pine, vulgo. 


Quercus ſempervirens, foliis oblongis non ſinuatis. Baniſt. 
The American ive Oak. 


Taxus. J. B. The Te- tree. 


The third Growth of Ever green Trees. 


* ſeu Phylica, ſoliis anguſtioribus & pro- 
fundius ſerratis. H. L. The narraw ſawed-leau'd Aa- 
ternus. 


Alaternus minore folio. Inſt. R. H. The ſmall-leaved = 


laternus. 


Aquifolium baccis luteis. H. L. The yellow-berried Hol- 


ly. | 
Aquifolium baccis albis. The white-berried Holly. 
Aquifolium echinata folii ſuperficie. Corn, The Hedges 
hog Holly. 
Aquifolium foliis 
ſhot Holly. 
Aquifolium Carolinienſe, foliis dentatis, baccis rubris, 
Cateſb. Hiſt, The Dahoon Holly. 


parvis, interdum vix ſpinoſis. The Bag- 


Buxus arboreſcens. C. B. P. The common Box- tree. 

Buxus arboreſcens anguſtifolia, The narraw-leav'd Bax- 
tree. 

Buxus longioribus foliis, in acumen luteum deſinentibus. 


H. R. Par. The Box- tree, with longer Leaves terminating in 
yellow Points, 


| Cedrus folio cupreſſi, media, majoribus baccis. C. B. P. 
The middle Berry-bearing Cedar, with large Berries, 

Ceraſi ſimilis arbuſcula Mariana, di folio, flore albo 
parvo racemoſo. Pluk. Mant, The | nat Bird-cherry, 
with black Fruit. | | 

Cupreſſus Luſitanica patula, fructu minore. Inſt. R. H. 
Spreading Portugal Cypreſs, with @ ſmaller Fruit. 

Euonymus Virginianus, pyracanthæ foliis, ſempervirens, 


capſula verrucarum inſtar aſperatarubente. Pluk, Phyt. The 
ever-green Spindle-tree of America, | 


Juniperus vulgaris, arbor, C. B. P. The Swediſh Juni- 


8 major, bacci ccerules, C. B. P. The greater 
Juniper, with blue Berries. 


Magnolia amplifimo flore albo, fructu cceruleo. Plum. 
The Unbrolla- tres. * 1 5 


8 Y Olea 
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Olea maximo fructu. Inſt. R. H. The Spaniſh Olive- 
Ble fructu oblongo atro-virente. Inſt, R. H. Thz Olive- 


th oblong deep- green Fruit. OM 

1 2 80 abs "Inſt. R. H. Olive-tree, with white 
Fruit. | 8 
Otea fructu majuſculo & oblongo. Inſt. R. H. Olioe· tree, 
with large oblong Fruit. 23 

Olea fructu majori, carne craſsd. Inſt. R. H. The Rœyal 
Olive- tree. 

Olea maxima ſubrotunda. H. R. Monſp. The large? 


round Olive. 


Olea ſylveſtris, folio duro, ſubtus incano, C. B. P. The leaf. 


wild Olive. 


Phillyrea folio leviter — C. B. P. The true Phyl- 

rea, with Leaves lightly ſawed. 
P Phillyrea anguſtifolia prima. C. B. P. The narrow 
kavy'd Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea anguſtifolia ſecunda. C. B. P. The ſecond nar- 
row-leav'd Philhrea: 
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_ Phillyrea folio liguſtri. C. B. P. The priver-leav'd Phil- 

ea. 

—_— ole Epheſiacez folio. Pluk. Phyt. The olve- 
tav'd Phithrea. | 

Phillyrea anguſtifolia ſpinoſa. H. R. Par. Narrow-leav'd 
prickly Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea longiore folio, profundè crenato. H. R. Par. 
Long-leav'd Phillyrea, with a. deeply noteh d Leaf. 

Phillyrea folio buxi. H. R. Par. The box-leav'd Phils 
hyrea. | 


Phillyrea Hiſpanica, lauri folio ſerrato & aculeato. Inſt. 
R. H. Spaniſh Philhrea, with a ſawed and prickly Bay- 


Phillyrea Hifpanica, nerii folio. Inſt, R. H. Spaniſh 
Philhrea, with an Oleander-leaf 


Tamariſcus Narbonenſis. Lob. Icon. The narrow leav'd 
Tamariſt. 

T 1 Germanicus. Lob. Icon. The German Ta- 
mar. 

Thuya Theophraſti. C. B. P. The Arbor Vitæ, vu. 
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ACATALOGUE ff EVIN GREEN SHRUBS, which will thrive in the 
open Air in England. 


UPLEURUM arboreſcens, ſalicis folio. Inſt. R. H. 
Seſeli Æthiopicum frutex. 


Caprifolium r ſempervirens, floribus ſpeciofius. 
The ever-green Honeyſuckle. 

Cafftine vera Floridanorum, arbuſcula baccifera, alaterni 
ferme facie, foliis alternatim ſitis, tetrapyrene. Pluk. Mant. 
Ever-green Caſſine, or South-Sea Thea, 

Chamzlza tricoccos. C. B. P. The I/idow-wail. 

Chamærhododendron Ponticum maximum, folio lauroce- 
raſi, flore & cœruleo purpuraſcente. The Pontic Roſe-bay 
with a Laurel- leaf, and a blue purpliſh Flower. 


Chamærhododendron Americanum, lauroceraſi folio, lo- Olive 


ribus albis. American Roſe-bay, with a Laurel-leaf, and 
white Flowers. 

Cytiſo-geniſta ſcoparia vulgaris, flore luteo. Inſt. R. H. 
The common Broom. 

Cytiſo-geniſta ſcoparia vulgaris, flore albo. Inſt, R. H. 


e common Broom, with a white Flower. 


Cytiſus ſpinoſus. H. L. Thorny Cytiſus, 


Geniſta- ſpartium ſpinoſum majus primum, flore luteo. C. 
B. P. The French Furz or M hin. 

Geniſta- ſpartium ſpinoſum majus ſecundum, flore pallido. 
C. B. P. The Furx or Whin, with a pale Flower. 

Genifta-ſpartium ſpinoſum majus tertium hirſutum. C. B. 
P. Hairy Furz or I hin. 

Geniſta- ſpartium majus, brevioribus & longioribus aculeis. 
C. B. P. The common Furz or I bin. 

Geniſta- ſpartium minus Anglicum. Inſt. R. H. The 
ſmaller Engliſh Furz or M bin. 


Hedera arborea. C. B. P. Common Toy. 


Ilex aculeata cocciglandifera. C. B. P. The Kermes, or 
Heln-oak, 


Ilex media cocciferz ilici plane ſuppar, folio aquiſoliæ. 


Lob. Ad. Small Shrub ever-green Oak. 
Juniperus vulgaris fruticoſa. C. B. P. The common Fu- 
niper. 


Juniperus minor montana, folio latiore, fructuque longi- 
ore. C. B. P. Smaller mountain Funiper, with a broader 
Leaf, and a linger Fruit. 


Lauroceraſus Luſitanica minor. Inſt. R. H. The ſmall 
Portugal Laurel, commonly call d Portugal Cherry. 

Lauruſtinus Virginiana floribus albidis eleganter bullatis. 
D. Baniſter. Ivy flowering M inter- green. 


Magnolia lauri folio, ſubtus albicante, Cateſb. Hiſt, The 
ſmall Laurel-leaved Tuliy-tree, 2 Bay. 
Meſpilus ſpinoſa, pyri folio. H. L. The Pyracantha, or 


ver- green 


Myrtus latifolia Romana, C. B. P. Common broad-kav'd 


Myrtle. 
7 C. B. P. 


St. Peter t. wort Shrub _ 


Olea fructu oblongo minori, Inſt. R. H. The Olve-treey 
with ſmall oblong Fruit. 

Olea fructu minore & rotundiore. Inſt, R. H. The Olive- 
tree, with ſmaller and rounder Fruit. | 

Olea minor rotunda racemoſa. H. R. Par. The ſmall O- 
live- tree, with raund Fruit growing in Cluſters. 

Olea minor rotunda rubro-nigricans, H. R. Par. The ſmall 
Olve· tree, with round dark red Fruit. 

Olea minor Lucenſis, fructu odorato. Inſt, R. H. The 
Luca Olive- tree. 
Olea Africana, folio buxi craſſo atro-viridi lucido, cor- 
tice albo ſcabro. Boerh. Ind. alt. The African Bor- leav d 


Roſmarinus hortenſis, latiore folio. Mor. Hiſt, The broad- 
leav'd Garden Roſemary. 


Roſmarinus hortenſis, anguſtiore folio, C. B. P. The nar- 
row-leav'd Garden Roſemary, 

Ruſcus myrtifolius aculeatus, Inſt, R. H. The Butchers- 
broom, or Kneeholm. 

Ruſcus myrtifolius aculeatus, folio anguſtiore, Narroto- 
leav'd Butchers-broom, or Kneeholm, 

R uſcus vulgaris, folio ampliore. Hort. Piſ. Broader-leav'd 
Butchers-broom, or Kneeholm. 

Ruſcus latifolius, fructu folio innaſcente. Inſt. R. H. 

Broad-leav'd Alexandrian Laurel, with the Fruit growing on 
the Leaf. 

Ruſcus anguſtifolius, fructu folio innaſcente. Inſt. R. H. 
Narrow-kav'd Alexandrian Laurel, with the Fruit growing 
on the Leaf. 

Ruſcus anguſtifolius, fructu ſummis ramulis innaſcente. 
Inſt. R. H. Narrow-lav'd Alexandrian Laurel, with the 
Fruit growing on the Tops of the Branches, 


Sabina folio tamariſca Dioſcoridis, C. B. P. The Savin. 
_— "_ cypreſſi. C. B. P. The Cypreſs-leav'd Savin. 
Senecio Virginianus arboreſcens, atriplicis folio. Par. Bat. 

The Ground ſel- tree. oY 


Thymelæa laurifolia ſempervirens, ſeu laureolo mas. Inſt. 
R. H. The Spurge Laurel. | 

Thymelza Alpina linifolia humilior, flore purpureo odo- 
ratifimo. Inſt. R. H. The Cnevrum of Matthiolus. 

2 prior. Cluſ. Hiſt. The Baſlard ſbining leav d Lau- 


Tinus alter. Cluſ. Hiſt. The rough - lau d Lauruſlinus. 

Tinus tertius. Cluſ. Hiſt, The ſmall-leav'd Lauruſtinus. 

Tinus prior Cluſii, folio atro-yiridi ſplendente. The bin- 
ing-kav'd Lauruſlinus, 


Vermicularis frutex major. Ger. Emac, The fone Crops 
tree. 

Vitis Idæa ſempervirens, fructu rubro, J. B. Red Whorts, 
or Whortle-berries, 

Vitis Idza Caroliniana, foliis ſubrotundis hirſutis ex adverſo 
naſcentibus, floribus minimis herbaceis, fructu parvo rubello. 

Uva Urſi, Cluſ. Hiſt, Spaniſh red Where, 
| A CATA- 


A Pp P E 


N D A. 


ACATALOGUEgf Evzx-cnxrun TREE ts and SHRUBS, with 
| variegated Leaves. | 


Laternus aurea, ſeu foliis ex luteo vatiegatis. H. R. 
Par. The blotch'd Alaternus, commonly called blotel A 
Philhrea. | 

Alaternus argentea, ſeu foliis ex albo variegatis. H. R. 
Par. The Aber, beret} d Alaternus, 

Alaternus foliis anguſtioribus & profundius ſerratis, limbis 
argenteis. The filver-edg'd ndrrow-leay'd Alaternus, 

Alaternus foliis anguſtioribus & profundius ſerratis, limbis 
nureis. The gold-edped Alaternus. | | 
F 17 f. foliis ex albo variegatis. H. L. The ſiluer- 

rip hs 0 

Aquifolium foliis ex luteo variegatis. H. R. Par. The yel- 
lo blotch'd Holly. 

Aquifolium echinata folii ſuperficie, foliis ex luteo variega- 
tis. The bttge-hog Holly, with yellhw-/trip'd Leaves, 

Aquifolium echinata folii ſuperficie, foliis ex albo variegatis. 
The fulver-/iriy'd hedge-hig Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis longioribus, limbis & ſpinis ex unico 
tantum latere per totum argenteo pictis. Pluk, Broderick's 
Holy, vulgo. 

Aquifolium foliis ſubrotundis, limbis & ſpinis utrinque ar- 

ntatis, aquifolium elegans. D. Doct. Eales. Pluk. Alm. 

&'s Hol. | 

Aquifolium foliis oblongis lucidis, ſpinis & limbis argenteis. 
Sir Thomas Franklin's Holly. wh 

Aquifolium foliis ſubrotundis, limbis argenteis, ſpinulis & 
marginalibus purpuraſcentibus. Bridgman's Holh. 

Aquifolium foliis oblongis, ſpinis & limbis flaveſcentibus, 
Longſtaff's beft Holly. 

Aquifoliuin foliis & ſpinis majoribus, limbis flaveſcentibus. 
Fine Phyllis. 

Aquifolium foliis minoribus, ſpinis & limbis argenteis, 
Painted Lady-holly. 

Aquifolium foliis anguſtioribus, ſpinis & limbis flaveſcenti- 
bus. Taller Cream-holly, : 

Aquifolium foliis oblongis, ex luteo & aureo elegantiflims 
variegato, The milk-maid Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis oblongis viridibus, maculis argenteis no- 
tatis. Capel's Mottled Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis latiſſimis, ſpinis & limbis flaveſeentibus. 
Glory of the Eaſi Holh. 

Aquifolium foliis oblongis, ſpinis majoribus, foliis ex aureo 
variegatis. Glory of the Weſt Holy. 

Aquifolium foliis oblongis, ſpinis & limbis argenteis. 75 
Hertfordſhire white Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis longieribus, ſpinis & limbis argenteis. 
The Union Holly. | 

Aquifolium foliis parvis, interdum vix ſpinoſis, limbis foli- 
orum argentatis. W hitmill's Holy, | 


Buxus foliis ex luteo variegatis. H. R. Par, The yellow- 


3 Box- tree. ; 8 
uxus major, foliis per limbum aureis. H. R. Par. The 
gold-edged Box- tree. | 5 

Buxus major, foliis per limbum argenteis. The filver-edged 
Box-trer. ä | 


Hedera communis minor, foliis ex albo & viridi variegatis, 
The ſiluer ſtrip'd toy. „ 

Hedera communis minor, folits ex aures variegatis. The 
Jelbw-ftrip'd Laurel. 


N foliis ex luteo variegatis. The yellow-ftrip'd 

urel. 

R foliis ex albo variegatiss The ubite-Hrip d 
urel. 


Phillyrea latifolia lævis, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The 
true Phillyrea, with yellow-/trip'd Leaves, 


Rofmarinus anguſtiore folio, argenteus. H. R. Par. The 
er Ro 5 " b | 


Roſmarinus ftriatus ſive aureus. Park, Theat. The gold- 
Arb Roſemary, 

Sabina folio variegato. The frip'd Savin. 

Taurus folis variegatis. The firip'd Yew. 


|  Thuya Theophralti, foliis cleganter variegatis. The firip'd 
Arbor Vitæ. | | 


Thymelza lauri folio, ſempervirens, foliis ex luteo variega- 
tis, The frip'd Spurge Laurel, : 

Tinus prior Cluſii, foliis ex albo variegatis. The firip'd 
Hining-leau d Lauruſlinus, 

Tinus ſecundus Cluſii, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The 
Arip'd rough-leav'd Lauruſtinus. 


Shall next add a Lift of ſuch ever-green Shrubs as will 

thrive in the open Air in England, provided they are 
planted in a warm Situation, and on a dry Soil; but as theſe 
are ſometimes deſtroyed by very ſharp Winters, ſo they are 
not proper to intermix with the before-mentioned Sorts ; 
becauſe if theſe ſhould be deſtroyed after having grown fix or 
eight Years, it will occaſion ſuch Chaſms in the Plantation, 
as would render it very unſightly. Therefore the better 
Way is to range theſe in Clumps, in ſome warm Situations, 
where they may continue ſeveral Years, and make a hand- 
ſome Appearance; and if they ſhould be deſtroyed, they 
may ſoon be repaired again, where there are ſome Plants of 
each Kind preſerved in Shelter, 


Abſinthium arboreſcens. Lob. Icon. The IWormwood- 
tree. 4 
Alaterndides Africana, ericz foliis, floribus albicantibus & 
muſcoſis. H. Amſt. The African Alaternoides. 

Althæa fruteſcens, folio acuto, parvo flore. C. B. P. 


Shrubby Marſh-mallow, with a pointed Leaf, and a ſmall 


Flower. | 

Althea fruteſcens Luſitanica, folio ampliore, minus incano. 
Inſt, R. H. Portugal ruby Mar/ſh-mallow, with a larger 
and leſs hoary Leaf. 

Althea fruteſcens, folio bryoniæ. C. B. P. Shrubby 
Marſh-mallow, with a Bryony-leaf. 

Althea fruteſcens Luſitanica, folio rotundiori undulato. 
Inſt. R. H. Portugal ſbrubby Marſh-mallow, with a raunder 
weved Leaf. 

Althæa maritima arborea Gallica, Inſt, R. H. The Mal- 
to- tree. 

Anagyris vera fœtida. J. B. The flinking Bean- trefoil. 

Anonis purpurea verna, ſeu præcox, perennis fruteſcens, 
flore rubro amplo. Mor. Hiſt. Shrubby vernal Reft-harrow, 
with a large red Flower. 

Atriplex latifolia, five halimus fruticoſus latifolius. Mor. 
H. Sea Purſlain- tree. 


Barba Jovis pulchrè lucens. J. B. The Silver-by/h. 


Ciſtus mas major, folio rotundiore. J. B. Greater male 

Ciftus, or Rock-roſe, with a rounder Leaf. f 

Ciſtus mas, folio breviore. C. B. P. Rock-roſe, with a 
ſhorter Leaf. 

Ciſtus mas Lufitanica, folio ampliſſimo incano. Inſt, R. H. 
Portugal Rock-roſe, with a larger hoary Leaf. 

Ciſtus mas, folio oblongo incano. C. B. P. Rock-reoſe, 
with an oblong hoary 2 

Ciſtus mas, foliis undulatis & criſpis. Inſt. Rock-roſe with 
waved and curled Leaves. ü 

Ciſtus ladanifera Monſpelienſium. C. B. P. Narroru- 
leav'd Gum Ciſtus of Montpelier. | 

Ciſtus ladanifera Cretica, flore purpureo. Tourn. Cor. 
The true Gum Ciftus of Candy. 

Ciſtus ladanifera, latiore folio acuminato, flore majore al- 
bo. The broad-leav'd Gum Ciſtus. 


Coluteo Zthiopica, flore phcenicio, folio barbæ Jovis. 


Breyn. Cent. The ſcarlet flowering Colutea. 
4 maritima, glauco folio. Inſt. R. H. Fointed pod- 


ded Colutea, : J 
Cytiſus hirſutus. J. B. Hairy Cytiſus. 


Doryenium Monſpelienſium. Lob. Icon. Shrub Trefoil of 
Montpelier. 


Jaſminoides Africanum, jaſmini aculeati foliis & facie. 
Rai. African Baftard Faſmine. 


Medicago trifolia fruteſcens incana. Inſt. R. H. Hoary 
Moon-trefoil, or Cytiſus. 

Melianthus Africanus. H. L. The Honey-tree. 

Melianthus Africanus minor fetidus. Com. R. Smaller 
linking Honey-tree. 
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Phlomis fruticoſa, 22 — * & rotundiore. Inſt, 
R. H. The broad-leav'd Jeruſalem Sage- tree. 

Phlomis fruticoſa, ſalviæ folio longiore & anguſtiore. Inſt, 
R. H. Narrow-leav'd Tree-ſage. Pe x 

Phlomis fruticoſa humilis latifolia candidiſſima, floribus lu- 
teis. Rand. Dwarf Sage-tree, with broad woolly Leaves, 
«nd yellow Flowers. 


Siliqua edulis, C. B. P. The Carob, or St. Jobn's-bread, 


Teucrium Hiſpanicum, latiore folio. Inſt. R. H. Bread- 
kav'd Spaniſh Tree-germander, 

Teucrium multis. J. B. Common Tree-germander, 

Teucrium Bæticum. Cluſ. Hiſp. Spaniſh Tree-germander. 

Trifolium bitumen redolens, C. B. P. Stinking ſbrub 


refoil. 
Tatshun bituminoſum arboreum, anguſtifolium ac ſem- 
pervirens. H. Cath. Narrow-leav'd Tree-trefoil of a bitu- 
minous Scent, 


ACATALOGUEovof Harvy Perennial FLowEtRING PlLaNTS, 
which will thrive in Common Borders without any Covering ; and are not of 
zoo large Growth to be admitted into the Flower-Garden, nor are ſubject to 
ſpread by their Roots, and do not require to be taken up every Year. 


A Conitum lycoctonum luteum. C. B. P. Yellow Walf5- 
bane or Monkſhood, 

Aconitum ſalutiferum ſeu anthora, C. B. P. Wholſome 
Mon fſbood. : . = 

Aconitum Pyrenaicum, ampliore folio tenuius laciniato, 

Inſt, R. Pyrenean Monkſbood, with a larger Leaf finely jag- 
ed. 

n Aconitum comi inflexà, foliis anguſtioribus. C. B. P. Nar- 

row-leav'd Mini ſbood, with a bending Spike. 

Aconitum violaceum, ſeu napellus 2. C. B. P. Violet- 
colour d Monkſhoad. ; 

Adonis hellebori radice, buphthalmi flore. H. L. Perenni- 
al Adonis, with a large yellow Flawer, 

Anonis Caroliniana perennis non ſpinoſa, foliorum mar- 
ginibus integris, floribus in thyrſo candidis. Martyn, Cent. 
Perennial Reft-harrow of Carolina, with white Flowers grow- 
ing in Spikes, 

Apocynum erectum Canadenſe anguſtifolium, Par. Bat. 
Upright Canada Dogſbane, with a narrow Leaf. 

Aquilegia hortentis multiplex, flore magno cœruleo. C. B. 
P. Double Garden Columbine, with a large blue Flawer. 

Aquilegia hortenſis multiplex, flore magno violaceo. C. 
B. P. Double Garden Columbine, with a large violet Flower. 

Aquilegia hortenſis multiplex, flore magno ſaturate ru- 
bente. C. B. P. Double Garden Columbine, with a large deep 
red Flawer. 

Aquilegia hortenſis multiplex, flore magno variegato. C. 
B. P. Double Garden Columbine, with a large variegated 
Finer. 

1 Aquilegia flore roſeo multiplici. The double roſe Colum- 
ine. 

Aquilegia ſtellata, flore pleno purpureo. The double flarry 
Columbine, with a purple Flower. 

Aſphodelus albus ramoſus mas. C. B. P. Great white 
branching K:ng ſpear, 

Aſphodelus albus ramoſus minor, ſeu ramoſus alter. H. R. 
Par. Small white branching King ſpear. 

Aſphodelus albus non ramoſus. C. B. P. White unbranch- 
ed King ſpear. 

After Atticus cœruleus vulgaris. C. B. P. Italian Star- 
Wort. 

Aſter tripolii flore. C. B. P. Startort with a Flower like 
Tripolium., 

Afﬀer Virginianus pyramidatus, hyſſopi foliis aſperis, caly- 
cis ſquamulis foliaceis. Rand. Late-flawering Virginia Star- 
wort, with narrow Leaves and large blue Flowers, | 

After Novæ Angliæ, linariz folio, chamæmeli floribus. 
Par. Bat. New-England narrow-leav'd Starwort, with Cha- 
momile Flowers, 

Aſteroides Alpina, falicis folio, Cor, Inſt, Alpine Baſtard 
Starwort, with a Willow Leaf. 


Buphthalmum tanaceti minoris foliis. C. B. P. Yellow 
Ox-eye, with Tanſey Leaves. No 4 

Buphthalmum orientale, tanaceti minoris folio, flore luteo 
ampliſſimo. Tourn. Cor. Eaflern Ox-eye, with a larger 
yellow Flawer, 

Buphthalmum orientale, tanaceti minoris folio incano, 
flore ſulphureo ampliſſimo. Boerh. Eaftern Ox-eye, with a 
hoary Tanſey Leaf, and a large Brimſtone- cour d er. 

Buphthalmum orientale, | my minoris folio, flore albo 
ampliſſimo. Tourn. Cor, Ea 
Flower. | 


Campanula pyramidata altiſſima. Inſt, R. H. The tallaſ 
pyramidal Bell-flower, 
2 


ern Ox-eye, with a large white 


- — perſicæ folio, Cluſ. Hiſt, The Pench-leaved 
ell-fower. 
Campanula perſicæ folio, flore albo. H. Eyſt, The white 
Peach-leaved Bell-flower. | 
Campanula perſicæ folio, flore pleno cceruleo. Inſt, R. 
H. The Peach-leaved Bell-flower, with a double blue Flower. 
Campanula perſicæ folio, flore albo pleno. Inſt. R. H. 
The Peach-leaved Bell-fower, with a double white Flower, 
Cardamine pratenſis, magno flore pleno. Inſt, R. H. Deu- 
ble Ladyſmock, | 


Clematitis ccerulea erecta. C. B. P. Upright blue Virgins- 
bower. 


Clematitis five flammula ſurrecta alba. C. B. P. Upright 
white Virgins-bower. 

Clematitis Hiſpanica ſurrecta, altera & humilior, flore al- 
bicante, H. R. Par. Upright dwarf Spaniſh Firgins-bower, 
with a white Flower. 

Cyanus anguſtiore folio & longiore, Belgicus, H. R. Par, 
Narrow-leaved perennial Blue-bottle. 

Cyclamen hederz folio. C. B. P. The common Sow-bread. 


Cyclamen hederæ folio, flore albo, The Sow-bread with 
white Flowers, 


Digttalis latifolia, flore ferrugineo. H. R. Par. Broad- 
leavu'd Iron- colour d Fox- glove. 

Digitalis anguſtifolia, flore ferrugineo. C. B. P. Narrow- 
leav' d Iron colour d Fox-glove. 


Ephemerum Virginianum, flore cœruleo majori. Inſt. R. 
H. Virginian Spiderwort, with a larger blue Flower. 

Ephemerum Virginianum, flore purpureo majori. Inſt. 
R. H, Virginian Spiderwort, with a larger purple Flower. 

Ephemerum V irginianum, flore albo majori. Inſt, R. H. 
Virginian Spiderwort, with a larger white Flower, 

Eryngium montanum amethyſtinum. C. B. P. Alpine 
Sca- Holly, with an amethyſt Flower. ä 

Eryngium Alpinum amethyſtinum, capitulo majore pal- 
leſcente. Inſt, R. H. Alpine Sca- Holly, with a larger and 
paler Head. | 


Fraxinella. Cluſ. Hiſt, White Dittany. 

Fraxinella purpurea major multiflora. H. R. Par. Greater 
white Dittany, with many purple Flowers. 

Fraxinella minor purpurea Belgarum. H. R. Par. Smaller 
white Dittany of the Dutch, with purple Flowers. 

Fraxinella niveo flore. Cluſ. Hiſt, Mhite Dittany with 
a ſnow Flower. | | 

Fumaria ſempervirens & florens, flore albo. Flor. Ever- 
green Fumitory, with a white Flower, 

Fumaria lutea. C. B. P. Yellow Fumitory. 

Fumaria bulboſa, radice cava, major. C. B. P. The 
greater FHlollow- Root, 

Fumaria bulboſa, radice non cavâ, major, C. B. P. 
Greater bulbous roated Fumitory, 


Gentiana major lutea. C. B. P. The great yellow Gentian. 

Gentiana Alpina, magno flore. J. B. The Gentianella. 

Gentiana aſclepiadis folio. C. B. P. Gentian with a 
ſwallow-wort ow 


Gentiana paluſtris anguſtifolia, C. B. P. Narrow-lav'd 


marſh Gentian. 
entiana pratenſis, flore lanuginoſo. C. B. P. Meadew 
Gentian, with a woolly Flawer, | 
Geranium batrachoides, Gratia Dei Germanorum, C. B. P. 
Cranesbill with a Crowfoot-leaf. 


Ger- 


MS. 


——sð— 


Geranium ſanguineum, maximo flore. C. B. P. The 
bloody Cranesbill. 

Geranium hæmatodes Lancaſtrienſe, flore eleganter ftri- 
ato. Raii Hiſt. The Lancaſter Cranesbill, with u firip'd 
Flower, Ao | 

Geranium nodoſum. Amtty Cranerbill. . 

Geranium orientale columbinum, flore maximo, aſpho- 
deli radice. Cor. Inſt. Eaffern doves-foot Cranesbill, with 
a large Flower, and an aſphodel Root. 

Geranium Alpinum, coriandri folio, * radicatum, 
flore purpureo maximo. Michel. Alpine Cranesbill, with 
a Coriander-leaf, a long Root, and a large purple Flower. 

Geranium Romanum verſicolor, five ſtriatum. Park, 
Parad. DD Roman Cranesbill, with a firip'd Flower. 

Geum folio ſubrotundo majori, piſtillo floris rubro. Inſt, 

ndon Pride. Ds 

Geum folio ſubrotundo minori, piſtillo floris rubro. Inſt. 
R. H. Smaller London Pride. 

Geum rotundifolium majus. Inſt, R. H. Great round - 
leav d London Pride. 


Hedyſarum triphyllum Canadenſe. Cornut. Three-leav'd 
Canada French Honeyſuckle. 3 
Heleniaſtrum folio longiore & anguſtiore. Vaill. Ba- 
flard Elecampane, with a longer and narrower Leaf. 
' Heleniaftrum folio breviore & latiore, Vaill. Baſtard 
Elecampane, with a ſhorter and broader Leaf. 
Helenium eiſti folio, non crenato, magno flore, Vaill. 
Yellow Starwort, with a large Flower. 
Helleborus niger flore albo, etiam interdum valde ru- 
bente. J. B. The Chriſtmas Roſe, or true black Hellebore, 
Helleborus niger, anguſtioribus foliis. Inſt, R. H. Nar- 
row-leav'd black Hellebore. 
Helleborus niger trifoliatus. 
black Hellebore. = 
Helleborus niger; ranunculi folio, flore globoſo majore. 
Inſt. R. H. The yellow Globe-flower, or Lockergowlans. 
Hepatica trifolia, cœruleo flore. Cluſ. H. The fingle 
blue Hepatica. | Ss . 
Hepatica trifolia, cœruleo flore pleno. Cluſ. H. The 
double blue Hepatica, | FP 
Hepatica trifolia, rubro flore. Cluſ. Hiſt, The Angle 
peach- colour d Hepatica. | ; 3 
Hepatica trifolia, flore rubro pleno. Boerh. Ind. DD. 
double peach- colour d Hepatica. wn > I 
Hepatica trifolia, flore albo ſimplici. Boerh. Ind. The 
Angle white Hepatica. 8 . : 
HermodaQylus folio quadrangulo, Tourn, Cor. The 
Snakeshead Iris, vulgò. | 25 ; 3 
Heſperis flore purpureo pleno. H. R. Par. The double 
purple Rocket. | 7 
Heſperis flore albo pleno. H. R. Par. The double white 
Racket, 


Iris vulgaris violacea, five purpurea ſylveſtris. 1. 
The common blue Iris, or Flower-de-luce. | 
Iris hortenſis latifolia, C. B. P. Broad-leav'd garden 


Flower-de-luce. 

Iris hortenſis alba Germaniea. C. B. P. 

ite Hlower- de- luce. 8 | | 
* alba Florentina. C. B. P. The white Florentine 
Iris. — . 

Iris Suſiana, flore maximo, ex albo nigricante. C. B. P. 
The Calcedonian Iris, or Flewer- de- luce. . ; 

Iris Dalmatica major, C. B. P. The great Dalmatian 
Flotuer- de- luce. | | | 

Iris latifolia Pannonica, colore multiplici. C. B. P. The 
Hungarian Flower-de-luce. 

Iris anguſtifolia matitima 
leav'd Sea-iris. 

Iris anguſtifolia maritima minor. 
row leav'd Sea-iris. | = : | 

Iris anguſtifolia hortenſis verſicolor. C. B. P. Narrow» 
leav'd Garden-iris, with a flrip'd Flower... 

Iris anguſtifolia prunum redolens minor. C. B. P. Small 
narrow-leav'd Iris, ſmelling like Plums. 

Iris Americana verſicolor, ſtylo non crenato. Hort. Elth. 
$:rip'd American Iris, with an intire Style. a 

Iris Americana verſicolor, ſtylo crenato. Hort. Elth. 
Strip'd Ametiean Iris, with a noteh'd Style. | 

Iris humilis minor, flore purpureo. Inſt. R. H. The 
dwarf Iris. . 5 

Iris Aſiatica ccerulea polyanthos. C. B. P. Blue Aſiatic 
Iris, with many Flowers. | : 

Iris peregrina ſubrubens inodora. C. B. P. Reddiſb fo- 
reign Iris without Scent, 


Hort. Farn. Three-leav'd 


The garden 


major. C. B. P. Great narrow- 


C. B. P. Smaller nar- 


Iris peregrina, odore the, C. B. P. Foreien iris; 
ele ite white — | 2 i 
C. B. P. Small Dalmatian Tric. 


Iris Dalmatica minor. 


Iris Byzantina purpuro-cœrulen. C. B. P. Purple blue 
Flower-de-luce o Gontlantinople, ; 
Broad- 


Iris latifolia Germanica ochroleucos. C. B. P. 
leav'd German Iris, with a whitiſh yellow Flower. : 
verſicolor. C. B. P. Dwarf ftrip'd 


Iris latifolia humilior 
Hltwer - de -luce. 


Lilio- aſphodelus luteus. Par. The yellow Day-lily. 


Lilio-narciſſus luteus autumnalis major. Inſt, R. H. 
The larger yellow autumnal Na _ | 
Lilio-narciſſus luteus autuninalis minor. Inſt. R. H. The 
ſmaller yellow autumnal Narciſſus. | 
Lilio-hyacinthus vulgaris, flore cceruleo. Inſt. R. H. 
The common blue Lily-hyacinth. | ONS 
Lilio-hyacinthus vulgaris, flore niveo. Inſt. R. H. The 
common white Lily-hyacmth. 2 
Lilio-hyacinthus vulgaris; flore rubello. Inſt. R. H. 


Common Lily hyacinth, with a reddiſh Flower, | 
Luchnis hirſuta, flore coccineo, major. C. B. P. The 
Jingle ſcarlet Lychnis, 

Lychnis Chalcedonica, flore pleno miniato, ſeu aurantiacoz 
Mor. The double ſcarlet Lychnis. 5 

7 coronaria ſativa multiplex. C. B. P. The dou- 
ble Roſe Campion. | TCD 

Lyehnis alba multiplex. C. B. P. The double white Bat- 
chelors- button. 1 3 a | 

Lychnis purpurea multiplex. C. B. P. The double purple 
1 $=button. . kk ; 

ychnis pratenſis, flore laciniato pleno ampliore purpureo. 
Inſt. R. H. The double ragged Robin, | l 

Lychnidea Virginiana, holoſtii ampliore folio, floribus 
umbellatis purpureis. Act. Phil. The Virginian Lychnidea, 
with purple Flowers growing in an Umbel. 

Lychnidea Caroliniana, floribus quaſi umbellatim diſpo- 
ſitis, foliis lucidis craſſis acutis. Martyn. The Carolina 
Lychnidea. W | 

Lyſimachia ſpicata, flore albd, ſalieis folio. Inft. R. H. 
Spiked Looſeftrife, with white Flowers, and a Willow-leaf. 

Moly latifolium liliflorum. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd Hy 
of T heophraſtus, 


Moly latifolium Indicum. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd In- 

Moly latifolium Hiſpanicum. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
Spaniſh Moly. 1 

Moly latifolium, flavo flore. Cluſ. App. The broad- 
leav'd yellow Moly. | 

og anguſtifolium umbellatum. C. B. P. Homer's 

ory. 

Moly anguſtiſolium, foliis reflexis, C. B. P. The ſer- 
ET mm illaceo folio, C. B. P. Th | 
Oly .MOIC CAPILIYAACEO folio. B. F. 

Moly if Montpelier. F 5 3 6 oma 
Moly narciſſinis foliis 1. Cluſii Hiſt. Moly with Daffodil- 
eaves. 


Moly narciſſinis foliis, altera ſpecies. Cluſ. Hiſt, Aus- 
ther Moly, with Daffidil-leaves. wy * 


Narciſſo-leucoium trifolium majus. Inſt. R. H. 757 
great early Snowdrop. 8 | 

Natciſſo-leucoium flore patulo. Inſt. R. H. Snowdrep 
with an open Flower. | = 

Narciſſo-leucoium pratenſe multiflorum. Inſt. R. H. 
Many flower'd Meadow Snotu- drop. | 


Obeliſcotheca integrifolia, radio aureo, umbone atro-rua 
bente. Hort. Elth. The dwarf Virginia Sunflower, vulgs. 

Omphalodes pumila verna, ſymphyti folio, Inſt. Dwarf 
ſpring Navelwort, with a Comfrey-leaf. . 

Ornithogalum I n majus, floribus ex albo vi- 
reſcentibus. C. B. P. Great narrow-leav'd Star of Beth- 
lehem, with a greeniſh white Flower. 

Ornithogalum majus ſpicatum album; C. B. P. The 
great white Star of Bethlehem, | 

Ornithogalum latifolium maximum. C. B. P. The great- 
e broad-leav'd Star of Bethlehem. 

Ornithogalum medium umbellatum anguſtifolium. C. B. P. 
The middle narrotu-leau d umbellated Star of Bethlehem. 

Ornithogalum luteum. C. B. P. The yellow Star of 
Bethlehem. | 
Ornithogalum anguſtifolium ſpicatum maximum. C. 
B. P. e ſpiked Star of Bethlehem, with narrow 


Leaves: 
8 Z Ornitho- 


Ornithogalum ſpicatum, ſeu comoſum, flore lacteo. C. 
B. P. Spiked or branched Star of Bethlehem, with a white 
Flower. NG. tilt 

Ornithogalum luteum, magno flore. C. B. P. Yellaw 
Star of Bethlehem, with a large Flower. | 

C. B. P. The 


Ornithogalum umbellatum maximum. 
Cluf. Hiſt. The Venetian Yetch. 


Star Flnver of Alexandria. 

Orobus Venetus. 

Orobus ſylvaticus, foliis viciæ. C. B. P. The Everlaſt- 
ing-tare, vulgo. | 

Pzonia folio nigricante ſplendido, quæ mas. C. B. p. 
The male Piony. | 

Pæonia ſcmina, flore pleno rubro majore. C. B. P. 
Female Piony, with a large red double Flower. 

Pzzonia flore pleno rubro minore. C. B. P. Smaller dou- 
ble red Pian. | 

Pæonia foemina, flore albo pleno majore. C. B. P. The 
larger double white Piony. Is 

Pancratium maritimum, floribus albis. The Sea-daffodil, 
vulgo. | 
. floribus rubris. Lob. The Red-ſea-daffodil. 

Papaver orientale hirſutiſſimum, magno flore, Tourn, 
Cor. Great hairy eaſtern perennial Poppy. | 

Phalangium parvo flore, ramoſum. C. B. P. Branch- 
ing Spiderwort, with a ſmall Flower. 
 Phalangium parvo flore, non ramoſum. C. B. P. Un- 
branched Spiderwort, with a ſmall Flower. . | 

Polemonium vulgare cœruleum. Inſt. R. H. Blue Greek 
Valerian. 

Polemonium vulgare album. Inſt. R. H. White Greek 
Valerian. 

Populago flore pleno. Inſt. R. H. The double marſh Marygold. 

Primula veris flore pleno. Hor. Eyſt. The double Primroſe. 

Primula veris flore rubro pleno. The double Red Primroſe. 

Ptarmica vulgaris, pleno flore. Cluſ. Hiſt. The double 
Sneezwort. 

Pulſatilla folio craſſiore, & majore flore, C. B. P. The 
larger Paſque- Flnwer. 
Pull a flore minore nigricante. C. B. P. The ſmaller 

aſque-flower, 

ulſilla flore albo, C. B. P. The white Paſque-flower. 


Pulſatilla flore violaceo duplici fimbriato. H. R. Par. 
The Paſque-flower, with a double violet Fringed Flower, 


Ranunculus radice tuberosi, flore pleno & prolifero. C. 
B. P. The double childing Crowfoot. 

Ranunculus montanus, aconiti folio, albo flore minore. 
C. B. P. The mountain Crowfoot, with a ſmall white 


Flower. 
Ranunculus folio aconiti, flore albo multiplici. C. B. P. 


The double white mountain Crowfoot. 


Ranunculus hortenſis erectus, flore pleno. C. B. P. be 


double upright garden Crowfoot. | 
Ranunculus magnus hirſutus repens, flore pleno. J. B. 
The great hairy creeping Crowfoot, with a double Flower. 
Ruyſchiana flore cœruleo magno. Boerh, Ind. alt. 
Ruyſchiana with à large blue Flower. 


Saxifraga rotundifolia alba, flore pleno. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
The double Saxifrage. | 

Saxifraga Alpina ericoides, flore cœruleo. Inſt. R. H. 
Heathlike Saxifrage of the Alps, with a blue Flower. 


Saxifraga ſedi folio anguſtiore ſerrato. Tourn. Narrow 
faw'd houſeleek-leav'd Saxifrage. | 
Saxifraga ſedi folio, flore albo multiplici. Inſt, R. H. 


Houſeleek-leav'd Saxifrage, with many white Flnvers, '. 
Saxi foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis, Inſt, R. H. Saxi- 
frage with roundiſb ſaw'd Leaves. St 
Scrophularia Hiſpanica, ſambuci folio glabro. Inſt. R. H. 
Spaniſh Figwort, with a ſmooth Elder-leaf. | 
Scrophularia maxima Luſitanica, ſambuci folio lanugi- 


noſo. Inſt. R. H. The largeſt Portugal Figwort, with a 
woolly Elder-leaf. 8 


Thalictrum Alpinum, aquilegiz foliis, florum ſtaminibus 


purpuraſcentibus. Inſt, R. H. Feather d Columbine, with 
purple Chives. | 
halictrum Alpinum majus, aquilegiz foliis, florum ſta- 
minibus albis, caule viridi. Inſt. R. H. Greater frutherꝰd 
Columbine, with white Chives, and a green Stalk, | 
Thalictrum Canadenſe, caule purpuraſcente, aquilegiæ 
foliis, florum ſtaminibus albis. Inſt. R. H. Canada fea- 


ther d Columbine, with a purpliſh Stalk, and white Ghives to 
the Flowers. | 


Valeriana rubra. C. B. P. Garden red Valerian, 

Valeriana rubra anguſtifolia. C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd 
red Valerian. | | 

Valeriana marina latifolia, five major alba. Mor. Hiſt, 
Great white Valerian. | | 3 

Veratrum flore ſubviridi. Inſt, R. H. White Hellebore, 
with a green Flnuer. | 8 | 

Veratrum flore atro-rubente, Inſt. R. H. J/hite Hellebore, 
with a dark-red Flower. 

Veronica ſpicata Cambro-Britannica, bugulæ ſubhirſuto 
folio. Raii Syn, Spiked Welſh Speedwell. | 

Veronica erecta anguſtifolia, Park. Theat. Narrow-leav'd 
upright Speed-well. 

Veronica major latifolia erecta. Mor. Hiſt, Great broad- 
leav'd upright Speedwell. | | 

Veronica multicaulis Pannonica. Inſt. R. H. Hungarian 
Speedwell, with many Stalks, 

Veronica longifolia Virginiana altiſſima, foliis ternis pro- 
fundis ſerratis caulem amplexantibus, ſpica multiplici cœruleã. 
Royen. The talleſt lbng-leav'd Virginia Speedwell, toith many 
Spikes of blue Flawers. | 

Veronica Virginiana altiſſima, ſpica multiplici, floribus 
candidis, Flor, Bar. Talleſt Virginia Speedwell, with many 
Spikes of white Flowers. 

Virga aurea anguſtifolia, panicula ſpeciosa, Canadenſis. H. 
R. Par. Narrow-/eav'd Canada Golden-rod, with a fpecious 
Panicle. 0 

Virga aurea rugoſis foliis, Virginiana, panicula florum am- 
pliſſimà. Pluk. Virginia Gelden- rod, with rough Leaves, and 
an ample Panicle of Flowers. 

Virga aurea Canadenſis, aſteriſci folio, Par. Bat. Canada 
Golden-rod, with an Aſteriſcus-leaf. 

Virga aurea Marylandica cæſia glabra. Hort. Elth. Smooth 
Maryland Golden- rod. | | 

Virga aurea Americana ſerrata, floribus ad foliorum alas 
conglobatis, Breyn. Sawed American Golden-rod, with 
Flowers growing in Cluſters from the Wings of the Leaves. 

Virga aurea limonii folio, panicula uno verſu diſpoſitia, H. 
R. Par, Golden-rod with a ſea-lavender Leaf, and the Flow- 
ers ranged on one Side of the Panicle. 

Virga aurea foliis anguſtis lævibus non ſerratis, panicula 
ſpeciosa, floribus magnis. Boerh. Ind. Smooth narrow-leav'd 

olden-rod, with a ſpecious Panicle of large Flowers, 

Virga aurea Americana hirſuta, radice odorati. Joncq. 
Hairy American Golden-rod, with a ſweet Root. 


Ulmaria flore pleno. Jeſſ. Meadow-fwweet with a double 
Flawer, | 


In this Catalogue I have only enumerated ſuch particular 
Species of Plants, whoſe Flowers are elegant, therefore me- 
rit a Place in the Borders of the Flower-garden; and all 
thoſe Sorts which grow too ramping for the Flower-garden, 


and only merit a Place in large Wood-walks, will be inſert- 


ed in a ſeparate Catalogue. I have alſo omitted mentioning 
the ſeveral Species of common bulbous and tuberoſe-rooted 
Flowers, which are known to every Perſon: the leaſt ac- 
quainted with the Flower-garden, becauſe it would have 
ſwelled the Catalogue to too great a Bulk; ſo have only 
mentioned ſuch Sorts as will thrive with very little Culture, 
neither requiring to be taken up every Year, as moſt of the 
bulbous-rooted Flowers ſhould ; nor to be laid down for an 
Increaſe, ' as the Pinks, Carnations, &c. require. So that 
when the Borders are dug between theſe, there ſhould be 
Care taken not to injure their Roots, and they may re- 
main three or four Years without tranſplanting. 
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ACATALOGUE of Juch PAN Ts as will grow in 
under TRAA As in Woodwork or Wilderneſſes. | 


Conitum pyramidale multiflorum. H. R. Par. Common 
Monkſhood. | | 
Agrimonia officinarum. Inſt, R. H. Common Agrimony. 
Anapodophyllon Canadenſe Morini. Inſt. R. H. May- 
apple or Ducks foot, | 
Androſæſum maximum fruteſcens. C. B. P. Tutſan or 
Park-leaves 0 p 
Anemonoides flore albo. Boerh. Ind. Mood Anemone with 
a-white Flower. © | 
- Anernonoiges flore ex purpura rubente, Boerh. Ind. o 
Anemone with a purpliſh-red Flower. 
Anemonoides flore majore intenſiore cœruleo. Boerh, Ind. 
Mood Anemone with a larger deep blue Flower. 


Anemonoides flore albo pleno. Boerh, Ind; Mood Ane- 
mone with a double white Flower, 3 0 

Aquilegia ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Vid Columbine, | 
| Ariſtolochia clematitis recta. C. B. P. Upright climbing 
Birthwort. 


Aſeyrum magno flore. C. B. P. Sir George Wheeler's 
Tut / an. 

7 odorata, flore albo. C. B. P. NMoodroof with a 
white Flower; 


Betonica purpurea. C. B. P. Common Betony. 2 
Betonica major Danica. Park. Theat. Great Daniſh Be- 


fony. 
"Buglofum latifolium ſempervirens. C. B. P. Bread leavꝰ d 
ever- green Bugloſs. 

Bugula. Dod. The Bugule. 


Campanula maxima, foliis latiflimis, flore cceruleo, C. B. P. 
Great Throatwort or Bell-flower. 

Campanula vulgatior, foliis urticæ, vel major & aſperior. 
C. B. P. Common rough Bell-flower, with Nettle-leaves. 

Campanula rotundifolia. Ger. Round-leav'd Bell-flower. 
Caryophyllata vulgaris. C. B. P. Common Avens or Herb- 
bennet. RES ON, a 

Caryophyllata montana, flore luteo nutante, H. R. Par. 
Mountain Avent, with a yellow nodding Flawer, 

Caryophyllata Alpina lutea. C. B. P. Yellbw Alpine 
Avent. | | 

Chamtnerion glabrum majus; Inſt, R. H. Greuter ſmooth 
Loſeftrife. © Ry 
Chamenerion glabrum minus. Inſt. R. H. Leſſer ſmooth 
Looſeſtrife. | | 

Chamænerion anguſtifolium glabrum. Inſt: R. H. Nar- 
+Yow-leay'd ſmooth Looſeftrife. 

— . C. B. P. Common Clan- 
ne. | 
8 Chelidonium majus; foliis quernis. C. B. P. Oat-lav'd 

Cela ndine N | | 
Chelone Acadienſis. Act. R. Par. 5 
Chriſtophoriana vulgaris noſtras, racemoſa & ramoſa, Mor. 
Hiſt. Herb Chriſtepher. | 
Circæa Lutetiana. Lob. Icon. Inchanters Nightſbade. 
Circæa minima. Col. The leaſt Inchanters Nighthade, 
Cy anus montanus latifolius, vel verbaſculum eyanoides. C. 


B. P. Greater blue Bottle, 


Dentaria pentaphyllos, foliis mollioribus. C. B. P. Smooth 
frve-leav'd Toothwort, 


Dentaria heptaphyllos baccifera. C. B. P. Berry-bearing 


Toothwort, with ſeven Leaves. | | 

Digitalis purpurea. J. B. Common purple Fox-glove: 
Digitalis flore magno candido. J. B. ite Fox-gloue. 
Doronicum radice ſcorpii. C. B. P. Leopards-bane. 

Doronicum plantaginis folio. C. B. P. Plantain-leav'd 

Leopards-bane, 


Doronicum plantaginis folio, alterum. C. B. P. Another 
plantain-leav'd Leopards-bane. | 


Dracunculus polyphyllos. C. B. P. The Dragon, 


Elichryſum Americanum latifolium. Inſt, R. H. Common 
Everlaſling. | | 
' Ephedra maritima major. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Horſe-tatl. 
Epimedium. Dod. Barren-wort. 
SGaleopſis procerior foetida ſpicata, Inſt. R. H. Stinking 
Hedge-neitle, | | 
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great Shade 
_ "Galeopſ ſive uttica iners, flere luteo. J. B. Yellow Drad- 

Geranium batrachoides montanum 
rain Cranesbill, with a Crotufbot- leaf. 


noſtras. Ger. Moun- 
Geranium ſangui imo flore. C. B. P. 
eter nguineum, maximo flore C. B. P. Bloody 


Geranium phæum ſive fuſcum, petalis reflexis. Mor. Hiſt, 
Brown Cranesbill, oh | 


Hellebotine latifolia montana. C. B. P. Common baſtai 
Hellebore. P. C zaſtard 


Helleborine altera, atro- rubente flore. C. B. P. Baftar4 
Hellebore, with a dark-red Flver. 


Helleborine flore albo. Ger. Baſtard Hellebore with a 
white Hlotuer. 
Helleborine latifolia, flore albo clauſo. Raii. Syn. Broad- 


leav'd baflard Hellebore, with a white cloſed Flawer. 


Helleborine foliis prælongis anguſtis acutis. Raii. Syn. 
Baſtard Hellebore, with N ? 


long narrow-pointed Leaves. 
Helleborine montana anguſtifolia purpuraſcens. C. B. P. 
Purple narrow-leav'd mountain baſtard Hellebore. 


elleborus niger fœtitdus. C. B. P. Bearsfoot or /tinki 
black Hellebore. 8 * . 


Helleborus niger hortenſis, flore viridi. C. B. P. Green- 
flower'd black Hellebore. | 


Helleborus niger tuberoſus, ranunculi folio, flore luteo. 
Inſt. R. H. inter Aconite. | 
Herba Paris. Dod. Herb True-love or One-berry. 
Hieracium minus, præmorſa radice, Park. Theat. Long- 
rooted Hawkweed, © 
Hieracium fruticoſum latifolium hirſutum. C. B. P. Broad 
leav'd hairy ſhrubby Hawk-weed. 
| Hieracium fruticoſum latifolium glabrum. Park. Theat. 
Smooth broad-leau'd ſhrubby Hawkweed, 
- Hieracium fruticoſum anguſtifolium majus. C. B. P. 
Greater narrow-leav'd ſhrubby Hawkweed,. 
Hieracium Sabaudum altiſſimum, foliis latis brevibus, cre- 
brius naſcentibus. Mor, Hiſt. Tal, Savoy Hawkweed, with 
Hort broad Leaves; | | 
Hieracium murorum, folio longiore diſſecto, maculis li- 
vidis aſperſo. Vaill. Long-leav'd ſpotted Hawhkweed. 
Hyacinthus Anglicus, Ger, Engliſh Hair-bells. © 
| Hyacinthus non ſcriptus, flore candido. Dod. J/hite Eng- 
liſh Hair- bells. 
Hyacinthus Anglicus, flore incarnato. Hort. Eyſt. Freſp- 
rolaur d Engliſh Hair-bells. 


Hypericum elegantiſſimum non ramoſum, folio lato. Fo 


2 legant unbranched St. Fohn's-wort, with a broad- Leaf. 


St. Fohr's-wort. 


HFypericum villoſum erectum, caule rotundo, Inſt, R. H. 
Upright hairy St. John's wort with a round Stalk, 


Per minus erectum, C. B. P. The leaft upright 


| Jacea nigra vulgaris laciniata. Park. Theat. Common black 
Knapweed, with jagged Leaves. 


win, | 
Leucatithemum vulgare. Inſt, R. H. Common Ox-eye- 
daixy. 

Leucanthemum Alpinum majus, rigido folio. Inſt. R. H. 
Greater iſf Ox- eye daizy of the Alps. 


Leucanthemum radice repente, foliis latioribus ſerratis. 
Inſt. R. H. Ox-eye-daizy with a creeping Root, and broad 


ſaw'd Leaves. 


Lilio-aſphodelus puniceus. Park. Parad. Red Day-lil. 
Lilium purpuro-croceum majus. C. B. P. The Orange 
* | 


Lilium purpuro-croceum minus. C. B. P. The ſmall Orange 
lily 


Lilium bulbiferum latifolium majus. C. B. P. The greater 
bulb- hearing fiery Lih. 


Lilium convallium album. C. B. P. The white Lily of the 


Vally. 


Lilium convallium latifolium, C. B. P. The broad-leav'd 
Lily of the Valley. 


Lilium convallium flore rubente. C. B, P. Lily of the Val- 
ley, with à pale red Flnwer, | 


Lilium 


Iris fœtidiſſima, ſeu xyris. Inſt, R. H. Stinking Glad- 
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Lilium convallium latifolium, flore pleno variegato. Didae, 
Inſt. R. H. Broad-lav'd Lily of the Valley, with a double 
variegated Flower, | | 

Lychais ſylveſtris quæ ſaponaria, vulgo. Inſt, R. H. Sope- 
wort, : | 
 Lychnis ſeu ſaponaria flore pleno. Inſt. R. H. Double 
8 


"Lyſimachia bifolia, fore globoſo_luteo, C. R P. 'Fate- 
lead d Looſeſtriſe, with a yellow globular Hltuer. 


Melampyrum luteum latifolium. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
yellow Cow-wheat. 


Melampyrum — anguſtiſolium. C. B. P. Narrow- 
2 'd lb Cow-w at, ö 
13322 — purpuraſcente coma. C. B. P. Cow-wheat 
1 liſh Top. 
1 Sad teſticulata, C, B, P. Teſticulated 


Dae mercury. . 
ercurialis montana ſpicata. C. B. Spiked Dogs-mer- 


""Moſchatellina foliis tumariz bulboſæ. J. B. Tuberous 
Moſehatel. 


Narciſſus ſylveſtris pallidus, calyce luteo. C. B. P. Vill 

Daffodil, with a pale Flower, and yellow * 
arciſſus medio - luteus vulgaris. Park. Theat. Primraſe- 

peerleſi. 5 

Narciſſus latifolius pallidus, calyce amplo aureo. C. B. P. 
Broad - leuvꝰ d pale Daffodil, with a large golden Cup. 

Narciſſus major totus luteus, calyce prælongo. C. B. P. 
The yellow Spaniſh Daffodil, with a longer Cup. 

Narciſſus multiplex, totus flavus. C. B. P. The double 
yellow Daffodil. : | 

Nummularia lutea major, C. B. P. Herb Two-pence. 


Onaera latiſolia. Inſt, R. H. Bread-leav'd Tree-prim- 
roſe. | 
Onagra latifolia, floribus amplis. Inſt. R. H. Broad- 
leav'd Tree-primroſe, with large Flotuers. | 

Qs anguſtifolia. Inſt. R. H. Narrow-leav'd Tree- 

rimroſe. £ 
: Onagra anguſtifolia, caule rubro, flore minori. Inſt. R. 
H. Narrow-leav'd Tree-primroſe, with a red Stalk, and a 
ſmaller Flower, : 

Ophris bifolia. C. B. P. Twyblade, | : 

Orchis morio mas, foliis maculatis. C, B, P. Common 
male Satyrion. ; 

Orobus ſylvaticus noſtras. Raii Syn. Hood Bitter- 
vetch. | 

Orobus purpureus ſylvaticus vernus. C. B. P. Spring 
pu rpletuood Bitter-vetch, 2 | 

xys flore albo. Inſt, R. H. Mood: ſorrel with a white 
Flower. | | : 
Oxys flore purpuraſcente. Inſt, R. H. FWood-forrel with 


a purpliſh Flower, 


| Pervica vulgaris latifolia, flore cceruleo. Inſt. R. H. Broad- 
leav'd Perywinkle, with a blue Flawer. 

Pervinca vulgaris latifolia, flore albo. Inſt. R. H. Broad- 

| leav'd Perywinkle with a white Flower. 
Pervinca vulgaris anguſtifolia, flore cœruleo. Inſt. R. H. 
Common narrotu- lead d Perywinkle with a blue Flower. 
Pervinca vulgaris anguſtifolia, flore albo. Inſt, R. H. Com- 
mon narrow-leav'd Perywinkle, with a white Flower. 
Pervinca vulgaris anguſtifolia, flore pleno ſaturate purpu- 
reo. Inſt. R. H. Common narrow-leav'd Perywinkle, with a 
double purple Flower. | 
Polygonatum latifolium vulgare. C. B. P. Common broad 
leav'd | Aa ey 5 
Polygonatum hellebori albi folio, caule purpuraſcente. 
Raii. oy. Solomon's-ſeal with a white Hellebore-leaf,, and a 
rpliſh Stalk. 
* veris vulgaris. Park. Theat. The common Prim- 
roſe. 

inan veris, Conſtantinopolitana, flore albo. Inſt. R. H. 
The paper-white Primroſe, vulgò. 

Primula veris flore pleno. Hort, Eyſt. The double Prim- 
roſe. | 
* vulgaris, folio longo ſerrato, flore albo. J. B. 
Sneezwort. 

Ptarmica vulgaris, pleno flore. Cluſ. Hiſt. Double Sncex- 
wort or Maudlin. 

Pyrola rotundifolia major. C. B. P. Great round-leav'd 
Winter -green. | | | 

Pyrola minor. Riv. Smaller Winter-green, 

Pyrola folio mucronato ſerrato, C. B. P. Winter-green 
with a pointed ſawed Leaf. 
a 


Ranunculus nemoroſus dulcis ſecundus Tragi. Park. 


Theat, Swweer- wood Crowfoot. 


Scabioſa folio integro glabro, flore cceruleo, Inſt, R. H. 
Wood Scabious, or Devils-bit. | 

Scabioſa virgæ paſtoris folio, C. B. P. Scabious with 4 
Teaſel-leaf. 

bioſa Alpina, foliis centaurii majoris, C. B. P. Al- 
pine Scabious, with a greater Centaury-leaf. 

Scordium alterum, five ſalvia agreſtris. C. B. P. Wild 
Woed-ſage. 1 

Scrophularia nodoſa fœtida. C. B. P. Stinking #nobbed= 
rooted Figwort. © : ; 

Scrophularia ſcorodoniz folio. Mor. Hiſt. Figwort with 
a wood-ſage Leaf. TO 1 . 

Scrophularia nemorenſis, folio urticæ rugoſo, flore atro- 
punicante, Hort, Cath. Mood Figwort with a rough Nettle- 
leaf, and a dark-red Fler. 1 

Senecio Jacobææ folio. Mor. H. R. Blæſ. Ground ſel 
with a Ragwort-leaf. 

Serratula. C. B. P. Saw-wort, 

. flore candido. C. B. P. Saw-wort with a white 
er. | | | 
Siùm aromaticum, ſiſon officinarum. Inſt. R. H. Ba- 
ard-hone Par ſnip. | 

Smilax unifolia humillima. Inſt; R. H. One-blade. ; 

Smilax aſpera, fructu rubente. C. B. P. Rough Bind- 
weed with reddiſh Berries, | 

Smilax aſpera, minus ſpinoſa, fructu nigro: C. B. P. 
Rough Bindweed, with black Berries. 

Smilax viticulis aſperis, foliis longis anguſtis mucronatis 


Izvibus, auriculis ad baſim rotundioribus. Pluk. Phyt. Rough- . 


flalfd Bindweed, with long narrow ſmooth Leaves, having 
round Ears at their Baſe; | 
Smilax foliis latis, in margine ſpinoſis, Caroliniana, ftipite 

leni quadrato. Pluk. Phyt. Rough windweed, with broad 
Leaves from Carolina. | 

Solanum ſcandens; ſeu dulcamara, C. B. P. WWoody-night- 
ſhade or Bitter-ſweet, f 
Solanum ſcandens, ſeu dulcamara, flore albo. C. B. P. 
Moody- nig hiſbade with a white Flower. 


Tamnus racemoſa, flore minore luteo-palleſcente. Inſt. 


R. H. The Male black Briony, with a ſmall yellowiſh Flows 


er. 
Tamnus baccifera, flore majore albo. Inſt. R. H. The 
Female or berry-bearing black Briony. | 
Tanacetum vulgare luteum. C. B. P. Common Tanſey. 
; Tithymalus characias amygdaloides. C. B. P. Mood 
urge. 
. Tithymalus marinus, folio retuſo, Terracinenſis. Bar. 
Obſ. Sea-ſpurge with a broad blunt 1 
Tithymalus follis pini, forte Dioſcoridis pityuſa. C. B. P. 
Pine-leav'd Spurge. | 
Tormentilla ſylveſttis. C. B. P. Tormentil. 


Valeriana ſylveſtris major montana. C. B. P. Will moun- 
tain Valerian. 


Veronica mas ſupina & vulgatiſſima. C. B. P. Male 


Speedwell. 

Veronica chamædrys ſylveſtris dicta. Raii Syn. Mild Ger- 
mander or Speeduwell, | 

Vicia multiflora. C. B. P. Many-flower'd Vetch. 

Vicia ſylvatica multiflora maxima. Phyt. Brit. The great- 
e many-flower'd Wiood-vetch. 

Viola Martia purpurea, flore ſimplici odoro. C. B. P. 
Common Violet, 3 

Viola Martia alba. C. B. P. The white Violet. 
2 Martia, obſoleto flore. Park. Violet with a purpliſh 

er. 

Viola Martia major hirſuta inodora, Mor. Hiſt, Great 
hairy Violet without Scent. | 

Viola Martia inodora ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Dog Violet. 

Virga aurea vulgaris. Park. Theat. Common Golden- 


rod. 


In this Liſt there ate many Plants enumerated, which 


are eſteemed common Weeds, having little Beauty either in 


their Leaves or Flowers, ſo would be by many Perſons re- 
jected. But as theſe are deſigned to grow in ſuch cloſe 
ſhady Places, where better Plants will not thrive, fo th 

are not to be deſpiſed, fince any thing green appears mu 

better, than the Sight of the naked Ground under Trees ; 
therefore it is I have mentioned them. As theſe are moſt 
of them to be found in the Woods in England, ſo from 
thence their Roots may be tranſplanted at Michaelmas ; and 
when they haye once taken Ryot, they will ſpread and mul- 


tiply 
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tiply exceedingly without any Care; ſome by their creeping the Ground. Moſt of theſe Plants will thrive | 
Roots, and others from their Seeds, which will ſcatter on pretty ſtrong poor Soil, than in light rich 3 on a 
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A CATALOGUE of /uch Tarr FLowtrinG PLanTs & will thrive 


as 


under large Trees in open Groves, or on the Sides of Wilderneſs IWalks, where 
they are not too cloſely ſhaded by the Trees. 


2 fativus, vel mollis Virgilii, C. B. P. Garden Corona ſolis foliis aſperis, tribus vel 


Bearsbreech. 

Acanthus aculeatus. C. B. P. The prickly Bearsbreech, 

Acanthus Luſitanicus, ampliſſimo folio lucido. Jeſſieu. 
Portugal Bearsbreech, with a large ſhining Leaf. 

Acanthus rarioribus & brevioribus aculeis munitus. Inſt, 
R. H. Bearsbreech armed with ſhorter Prickles, 

Aconitum lycoctonum luteum. C. B. P. Yellow Wolfs- 
bane. 

Aconitum Pyrenaicum, ampliore folio tenuius laciniato. 
Inſt. R. H. Pyrenean Monk/hood, with a larger Leaf finely 
ragged, 
a 1 violaceum ſeu napellus ſecundus. C. B. P. 
Violet-coloured Wolfsbane, or Monſſbood. 

Aquilegia hortenſis multiplex, flore magno cceruleo, C. B. 
P. Double garden Columbine, with a large blue Fleer. 
* hortenſis multiplex, flore magno variegato. C. 


B. P. Double garden Columbine, with a large variegated 
Flower. | 

Aſphodelus albus ramoſus mas, C. B. P. I pite branched 
Kingſpear. 


Aſphodelus albus ramoſus minor, ſeu ramoſus alter. H. R. 
Par. Smaller branching white Kingſpear. 

Aſphodelus albus non ramoſus. C. B. P. I hite unbranch- 
ed Kingſpear. 
Aſphodelus 
King ſpear. | ; 

After Novz Angliz umbellatus, floribus dilute violaceis, 
H. L. New-England Starwort, with violet-coloured Flowers 
growing in an Umbel. 

Aſter Novæ Angliz latifolius paniculatus, floribus ſatu- 
rate violaceis. H. L. Broad-leav'd New- England Star- 
wort, with dark violet-toloured Flavers, growing in a Panicle. 

Aſter Americanus latifolius, puniceis caulibus, H. L. 
Breoad-leay'd American Starwort, with red Stalls. 

After cœruleus ſerotinus fruticeſcens Tradeſcanti. Raii 
Hiſt. Late blue ſbrubby Starwort of Tradeſcant. 

Aſter Virginianus ſerotinus, parvo albente flore. Park. 
Lats Virginia Startort, with a ſmall white Flower, 

Aſter Americanus, belviderz foliis, floribus ex cceruleo 
albicantibus, ſpicis prælongis. Pluk. Alm. American Star- 
wort, with Summer Cypreſs Leaves, and long Spites of bluciſh- 
white Flowers, | 


luteus & flore & radice. C. B. P. Yellow 


Centaurium majus, folio in lacinias plures diviſo. C. B. 
P. Greater Centaury, with a Leaf divided into many Parts. 

Centaurium foliis cinaræ. Cornut, Greater Centaury, 
with Artichoke-leaves. 

Centaurium Alpinum luteum. C. B. P. Yellow Alpine 
Centaury. | 

Chamænerion latifolium vulgare. Inſt. R. H. The French 
Willow, vulgò. | 

Chamznerion latifolium vulgare, flore albo, Inſt, R. H. 
The French Willow, with a white Flawer. 

Corona imperialis, flore pulchre rubente. Inſt. R. H. 
Crown Imperial, with a fine reddiſh Flawer. 

Corona imperialis, flore è luteo palleſcente. Inft, R. H. 
Crown Imperial, with a pale yellow Flower. 

Corona imperialis, flore luteo ſtriato. Inſt. R. H. ' Crown 
Imperial, with a yellow-ſtrip'd Flower, 

Corona imperialis major. Inſt. R. H. The larger Crown 
Imperial. | 

Corona imperialis, duplici corona, Inſt. R. H. The Crown 
Imperial, with a double Crown of Flowers, 

Corona imperialis, flote pleno. Inſt, R. H. Crown Impe- 
rial, with a double Flower. 

Corona ſolis perennis & vulgaris. Vaill, The Everlaſting 
Sun-flotuer. 

Corona ſolis trachelii folio, radice repente. Inſt. R. H. 
Sun-flotver with a throatwort Leaf, and a creeping Root. 

Corona ſolis altiflima, voſacan dicta. Vaill. The talleft 
Sun-flower called Voſacan. 
Corona ſolis altiſſima, caule alato. Inſt, R. H. The tally 
Sun-flower, with a winged Stalk, 


quaternis ad genicula 


ſitis. Mor, Hiſt, rough Leaves, growing 


Sun-flower with 
by Threes or Fours at => Knot, 
Corona ſolis foliis amplioribus laciniatis, Inſt, R. H. 
Sun-flower with larger jagged Leaves. 
Corona ſolis foliis anguſtioribus laciniatis, Inſt; R. H. 
Sun-flotver with narromer jagged Leaves. 


Doria Narbonenſium. H. Eyſt. The Narbonne Doria 
or Rag wort. 

Doria quæ jacobæa, foliis integris & mucronatis. Mor. 
Hiſt. Doria or Ragwort, with entire pointed Leaves, 

Doria quæ jacobza orientalis, limonii folio, Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Doria with a ſea-lavender Leaf. 


Echinopus major. J. B. The Glebe Thiſtle, 
Eupatorium cannabinum. C. B. P. Hemp Agrimony. 
Eupatorium folio oblongo rugoſo, caule purpuraſcente. 


Inſt. R. H. Hemp Agrimony, with an oblong rough Le 
and a purpliſh Stalk, 5 TE wh 


Eupatorium Novæ Angliz urticæ foliis, floribus purpu- 
raſcentibus, maculato caule. Par. Bat. New- England Hemp 
Agrimony, with Nettle Leaves, and a ſpotted Stalk, 


Gladiolus major Byzantinus. C. B. P. The grea - 
flag of was. he 4 . 

Gladiolus utrimque floridus. C. B. P. Corn-flag with 
Flowers growing on every Side of the Stalk. 

Gladiolus floribus uno verſu diſpofitis, major & procerior 
flore purpuro-rubente. C. B. P. Greater Corn-flag wit 
purpliſb red Flowers growing on one Side of the Stalk, 


Iris vulgaris violacea, five purpurea ſylveſtris. J. B. The 


common blue Flower-de-luce. 


Iris hortenſis latifolia. C. B. P. The broad- lav 
Plower-de-luce. e broad-leav'd garden 


Iris paluſtris lutea, Tab. Icon. Yellow marſh Flower-de- 


luce. 


Lilium album, flore erecto, & vulgare. C. B. P. De 
common white Lily. 

Lilium album, floribus dependentibus, five peregrinum. 
C. B. P. The Foreign white Lib, with Fees betging 


downward, 


Lilium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore rubente. C. B. 
P. The Martagon or Turks-cap, with a reddiſh Flnwer. 
Lilium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore pleno. H. R. 
_ p. The double Martagon. 

ilium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore albicante. C. 
B. P. The white Martagon. * 3 

Lilium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore maculis rubris 
inordinatis aſperſo. C. B. P. The ſpotted Martagon. 

Lilium floribus reflexis, flore flavo, maculis nigris aſperſo. 
The yellow ſpotted Martagon. | 
Luſimachia lutea major, quæ Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. Yel- 
low Looſeſtriſe. | 

Lyſimachia Canadenſis, folio jalappæ. Cornut. Canada 
Los ſeſtrife. | 


Malya roſea, C. B. P. The Holly-hock of all Sorts, 
Narciſſus. Daffadils of moſt Sorts, 


Pæonia foxmina, flote pleno rubro majore. C. B. P. The 
great double red Piony. | 7 

Pæonia flore exalbido pleno, major. C. B. P. The great 
double Piony, with a pale Flawer, 5 

Pœonia flore pleno rubro minore. C. B. P. The ſmall 
double red Piony. | | n 

Polygonatum latifolium, hellebori albi foliis. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav'd Solomon's-ſeal, with white Hellebore-leaves, 

Polygonatum latifolium, flore duplici odoro. H. R. Par, 
Broad-leav'd Solomon's ſeal, with a double fweet Flower. 
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_  Ruſqgus myrtifolius aculeatus, Inſt. R. H. Kneeholm or 
Butcher s-broom. 

Ruſcus latifolius, fruftu folio innaſcente. Inſt. R. H. 
Broad-leav'd Alexandrian Laurel, with the Fruit growing on 
the Leaf. 1 

Ruſcus anguſtifolius fructu folio innaſcente. Inſt. R. H. 
Narrow-leay'd Alexandrian Laurel, tuith the Fruit growing on 
the Leaf. 

2525 anguſtiſolius, fructu ſummis ramulis innaſcente. 
Inſt, R. H. Narrow-leav'd Alexandrian Laurel, with Fruit 
growing at the Ends of the Branches. 


Valerianahortenſis; phu folio oluſatri Dioſcoridis, C. B. P. 


Garden Valerian, or Phu of Dioſcorides. | 
Veronica major latifolia erecta. Mor. Hiſt. Greater broad- 


kav'd upright Speedwell. x 5 
V — Ac anguſtifolia. Park. Theat. Upright nar- 
row-leav'd Speedwell. : 
„ Pannonica. Inſt. R. H. Hungarian 


Speedwell with many Spikes. g 2 

Virgo aurea Novæ Angliæ altiſſima, paniculis nonnunquam 
reflexis. Flor. Bat. The talleſt New-England Golden-rod, 
with bending Spikes. Ns TI 

Virga ay altiffima ſerotina, panicula ſpeciosa patula. 
Rand. The talleſt late-flowering Golden-rod, with a ſpecious 
ſpreading Spike. "8 RS © 

Virga aurea Marylandica, ſpicis florum racemoſis, foliis 
integris ſcabris. Martyn. Maryland Golden-red, with branch- 
ing Spikes of Flowers and entire rough Leaves. 


Virga aurea Virginiana, foliis anguftioribus aſperi ni- 
cula minus ſpeciosa, Pluk. Alm. Virginian Golden-red, with 
rough narrow Leaves and a leſs ſpecious Panicle, 

—_ _ =—_— mans = iniana, — florum am- 
iſima. Pluk. Rough-leav'd Virginia Golden rod, wi 

— eft Panicles 0 — a 7 , K ENT = 
Virga aurea Canadenſis, aſteriſci folio, Par, Bat. 

Golden-rod, with an Mieriſcus Leaf. _ 

Virga aurea Americana ſerrata, floribus ad foliorum alas 
conglobatis. Breyn. prod, American ſawed Golden-rod, 
_— Flowers growing in Cluſters from the Wings of the 

eaves, 

Virga aurea Noveboracenſis glabra, caulibus rubentibus, 
foliis anguſtis glabris. Flor. Bat. Smooth New-England Gol. 
den- rod, with red Stalls, and narrow ſmooth Leaves, 

Virga aurea floribus fiſtuloſis, ſenecionis inſtar, foliis an- 

ſtioribus non ſerratis. Hiſt, Ox. Golden rod with piped 

lowers reſembling Groundſel, and narrow entire Leaves, 
Virga aurea Novæ Angliz, foliis longiſſimis glabris. Flor. 
3 New-England Golden-rod, with very long ſmooth 
des. 


Theſe Plants having abiding Roots, when th 5 
eſtabliſhed in the — 4 Wil maintain E Supt 
out Care, and only require to have the great Weeds kept 
down from over-ſpreading them; and if the Ground is dug 
ro them every Spring, it will cauſe them to flower 

ong. 


os * 
—_ 
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ACATALOGUE of ſuch Plants as will not live in the open Air in 


Winter, but only 


require to be protected from ſevere Froſt; therefore ſhould 


have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather. 


Cetoſa arboreſcens, ſubrotundo folio, ex Inſulis Fortu- 
natis. Pluk. Phyt. The Sorrel-tree. 

Adhatoda Zeylanenſium. H. L. The Malabar-nut. 

Adhatoda Indica, folio ſaligno, flore albo. Boerh. Ind. The 
Fnap- tree. f 

laternoides Africana, lauri ſerratæ folio. Com. Præl. 
African Baſtard-alaternus, with a ſaw'd Bay Leaf, 

Alaternoides Africana, ericz foliis, floribus albicantibus & 
muſcoſis. H. A. African Baftard-alaternus, with Heath 
Leaves and white Flowers. 

Alaternoides Africana, telephii legitimi imperati folio, flore 
viridi. H. A. African Baſtard- alaternus, with a true Orpine 
Leaf and a green Flawer. 

Alcea Afra fruteſcens, folio groſſulariz, flore parvo rubro. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby African Vervain-mallow, with a 
Gooſeberry Leaf and a ſmall red Flower. 

Alkekengi fructu parvo verticillato. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby 
inter- cherry, with ſmall Fruit growing in Whorkes. 

Aloe Americana muricata. J. B. The common American 
Aloe. 

Anemonoſpermos A fricana, folio jacobææ, flore luteo ex- 
tus puniceo. Boerh. Ind. African Anemonoſpermos, with 4 
Ragwort Leaf and a yellow Flower, of a reddiſh Colour on the 
Outſide. . 

- nemonoſpermos Africana, cardui benedicti folio, florum 
radiis intus albicantibus. H. A. African Anemonoſpermos, 
with a Carduus Leaf, and the Rays of the Flowers white on 
their Inſide. | 

Anemonoſpermos Afra, folio jacobzz tenuiter laciniato, 
flere aurantio pulcherrimo. Boerh. Ind. alt. African Auemo- 
noſpermos, with a finely jagged Ragwort Leaf, and a beautiful 
Orange-colour'd Flower. 

Anemonoſpermos Afra, folio oblongo ſerrato rigido, flore 
intus ſulphureo, extus puniceo. Boerh. Ind. alt. African 
Anemonoſpermos, with an oblong ſtiff ſawed Leaf, and a Flow- 
er of a Brimſtone Colour within, and a purpliſh on the Out- 


Apocynum erectum fruticoſum, folio ſubrotundo viridante. 
0 Bat. Upright ſhrubby Dogsbane, with a roundiſb green 

af. | 

- num erectum Africanum, folio ſalicis anguſto glabro, 
fructu villoſo. Par. Bat. Upright African Dogsbane, with a 
narrow ſmooth Willow Leaf, and a hairy Fruit. 

Apocynum Afrum ſcandens, folio rotundo ſubincano num - 
mulariz. Boerh. Ind. alt. Climbing African Dogsbane, with 


an Herb-two-pence Leaf whitiſh underneath, 
Ariftglochia piſplochia dicta. C. B. P. Ever-green Birth- 


wort, 


Ariſtolochia piſtolochia altera. J. B. 4nother ever-green 
Birthwort, a 
Ariſtolochia violæ fruticoſæ foliis, Virginiana, cujus radix 
ſerpentaria dicitur. Pluk. Phyt. The Virginia Snakeroot.--. . 
Arum Africanum; flore albo odorato. Par. Bat. prod. A- 
frican Arum, with a white ſweet Flower. 
Arundo Indica variegata, ſeu Laconica Theophraſti. C. B. 
P. The firip'd Cane. | 
Aſcyron Balearicum fruteſcens, maximo flore luteo, foliis 
minoribus ſubtus verrucoſis. Salvador. Shrubby St. Peter*s- 
LN... with @ large yellow Flower, and very ſmall warted 
eaves. ; | 
Aſparagus aculeatus, ſpinis horridus. C. By P. Prickh 
Aſparagus. 


Aſpara Africanus ſcandens, myrti folio anguſtiore. 
Hort. Piſſ. Climbing African Aſparagus, with a * Ahr. 
the Leaf. , : 


Aſparagus Africanus tenuifolius, viminalibus virgis, foliis 
laricis inſtar ex uno puncto numeroſis, ſtellatim diſpoſitis. 
Pluk. Al. Narrow-leav'd African Aſparagus, with flender 
Shoots and Leaves like the Larch-tree, ariſing many from one 
co _— expand like a Star. 

eriſcus fruteſcens, leucoii foliis ſericeis & incanis. 5 
Elth. Shrubby Afteriſcus, with filvery Leaves. 58 
Aſteriſcus fruteſcens, leucoii foliis viridibus & ſplendenti- 
bus. Hort, Elth. Shrubby Afteriſcus, with ſhining green 


Leaves. 


Barba Jovis pulchre lucens. J. B. Jupiter”s-beard, or Sil- 
"= Joris Africans; fo 

Jovis Africana, foliis viridibus pinnatis, flore cœru- 
leo. Boerh. Ind. alt. African Jupiter board. with —_ 
winged Leaves, and a blue Flower. 

Barba Jovis Græca, linariz folio argenteo, ampliori flore 
luteo parvo. Tourn, Cor, Greek Fupiter*s-beard, with a 
broad fitvery toad-flax Leaf, and a ſmall yellow Flower, 

Bryonia Africana glabra, foliis in profundas lacinias diviſis, 
flore luteo. Olden. Smooth African Briony, with Leaves 
deeply jagged, and a yellow Flower, 


Calamintha incana, ocymi foliis. C. B. P. Hoary Cala- 
minth, with Baſil Leaves. | 

Caltha Africana, foliis croci wr florum petalis ex- 
terne purpuraſcentibus, interne albis. Boerh. Ind, alt. A- 


frican Marygold with narrow Saffron Leaves, and Flowers 
_ Petals are purple on their Outſide, and yuhite within. 
Jeſſieu. African Baflard- 


Cannacorus 


Calthoides Africana, glaſti folio. 
marygold, with a Woad Leaf. 
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Cannacorus latifolius vulgaris. Inſt, R. H. Common broad- 
 leav'd Indian Reed. 
Chenopodium ambroſoides Mexicanum. Inſt, R. H. Oa# 


of Jeruſalem, vulgo. 
Chenopodium ambroſoides Mexicanum fruticoſum. Boerh. 


Ind. alt. Shrubby Oak of Jeruſalem, vulgo. 
gy ſempervirens, foliis tenuiter laciniatis. Hort. 
fra ver-green Oak of Jeruſalem, with finely jagged 
aves. 


Chryſanthemoides Africanum, populi albæ foliis. Mem, 
Acad. Scien, African hard-ſeeded Chryſanthemum, with 
white Poplar Leaves. 


Ciſtus ladanifera Hiſpanica, ſalicis folio, flore candido. 


Inſt. R. H. Spaniſh Gum-ci/tus, with a white Flower, 

Ciſtus ladanifera Hiſpanica, falicis folio, flore albo macula 
punicante inſignito. Inſt. R. H. M illno-leav d Spaniſh Gum- 
riſlus, with a ſpotted Flower, ; 

ECiſtus foemina, folio ſalviæ, elatior & rectus virgis. C. B. 
P. Broad-leau'd Gum- ciſtus, vulgo. 

Ciſtus ledon, foliis populi nigræ, major. C. B. P. Great 
Cum ciſtus, with black Poplar Leaves. 

Ciſtus ledon, foliis populi nigræ minor, C. B. P. Small 
Gum- ciſlus, with black Poplar Leaves. | 

Ciſtus ledon latifolium Creticum. J. B. Broad-leav'd 
Cum-ciſtus of Crete. | 

Ciſtus ledon hirſutum. C. B. P. Hairy Gum-ciſſat. 

Clutia Æthiopica fruteſcens, portulacæ folio, flore ex al- 
bido vireſcente. Boerh. Ind, alt. Shrubby Æthiopian Clutia, 
with a Purſlane Leaf and a greeniſh-white Flower, 

Colutea ÆEthiopica, flore phœnicio, folio barbæ Jovis. 
Breyn, Cent. Ethiopian Bladder- ſenna, with a Scarlet 
Flower and a Silver-buſh Leaf. | 

Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis linariz anguſtis. 
major. Hort, Amſt. Shrubby African Goldylocks, with nar- 
row toad: flax Leaves. | 

Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis glaucis in extremi- 


tate trifidis. Hort. Amſt. Shrubby African Goldylocks, with 


Sea-greeri Leaves divided into three Parts at their Extremi- 
ties, 

Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis crithmi marini. 
Hort. Amſt. Shrubby African Goldylocks, with Samphire 
Leaves, 

Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis glaucis longis tenui- 
bus multifidis, apice pinnularum trifido. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrub- 
by African Goldylocks, with long narrow Leaves diviged into 
many Parts, each being trifid, | | 

onyolvulus major rectus Creticus argenteus. Mor, Hiſt, 
Great upright Convoloulus, with ſilvery Leaves. 

Convolvulus Canarienſis ſempervirens, folio molli incano, 
flore ex albo purpuraſcente. Hort. Amſt. Ever- green Canary 
Bindweed, with a Sage Leaf and a purpliſh Flower, 

onyza Africana fruteſcens, foliis ſalviæ, odoræ camphorz. 
Inſt. R. H. African /orubby Fleabane, with à Sage Leaf 
ſmelling like Roſemary. : | 

Cyclamen,hyeme & vere florens, folio anguloſo, amplo 
* flore albo, baſi purpurea, Perſicum diftum. H. R. Par. The 
Perſian Sow-bread, with a large white Flnwer having a purple 
Bottom. i 

Cyclamen hyeme & vere florens, folio anguloſo, amplo 
flore carneo, baſi purpurea, H. R. Par. Perſian Sawbread, 
with a large Fleſb-colour'd Flower, having a purple Bottom. 

Cytiſus hirſutus. J. B. Hoary Tree-trefoil. ; 

Cytiſus ſpinoſus. H. L. Prickly baſe pat gy 

Cytiſus minoribus foliis, ramulis tenellis villoſis. C. B. P. 
Willy baſe 2 with very ſmall Leaves. 

Cytiſus Monſpeſſulanus, medicz folio, filiquis denſe con- 
geſtis & villoſis, Inſt. R. H. Montpelier baſe Tree-trefoil, 
with thick hairy Pods growing in Cluſters, 

Cytiſus foliis argenteis. Wheel. Itin. Silvery-leav'd baſe 
Tree trefoil. 2 | 

Cytiſus Africanus hirſutus anguſtifolius. Old. Narrow- 
leavꝰd hairy African baſe Tree trefoil. 

Cytiſus Africanus argenteus, flore atro-purpureo, Old, 
Sitvery African baſe Tree-trefoil, with a dark purple Flower, 

Cytiſus ſpinoſus, filiqua villosa incana. Tourn, Cor. Prick- 
hy baſe Tree-trefoil, with hoary Pods, 


Dictamnus Creticus. C. B. P. Dittany of Crete. 
Dictamnus Montis Sipyli, origani foliis. Flor. Bat. Ditta- 
ny of Mount Sipylus, with wild Marjoram- leaves. 

Doria Africana arboreſcens, craſſius & ſucculentis foliis 
atriplicem referentibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby African 
Doria, with fleſhy Leaves like thoſe of Orach. 

Doria quæ jacobæa Africana fruteſcens, coronopi folio, 
Hort. Amſt. African ſhrubby Doria, with a bucks-horn 
Leaf. 5 


— PF 
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Doria quæ jacobæa Africana, hederæ terreſtris folio, re- 
pens. Hort. Amſt. African trailing Doria, with a ground- 
ivy Leaf. | 


Elichryſum otientale. C. B. P. The yellow Everlaſting- 
flower 5 vulgo. 

Elichryſum Africanum, folio oblongo, ſubtus cano, ſupra 
viridi, flore luteo. Boerh. Ind. alt. African Eternal, with 
an oblong Leaf, white underneath, and a yellow Flower, 

Elchryſum Africanum, folio oblongo anguſto, flore rubel- 
lo, poſtea aureo. Boerh. Ind. alt. African Eternal, with a 
narrow oblong Leaf, and a reddiſh Flnwer, which afterward 
changes yellow. © : 

Euonymo adfinis Æthiopica A hg fructu globoſo 
ſcabro, foliis ſalicis rigidis ſerratis. H. L. Ever- green Ethio- 
pian Spindle- tree, with à rough globular Fruit, and a fliff 
ſawed Willow-leaf. 

Eupatorium Americanum ſcandens, haſtato magis acumi- 
nato folio, Vaill. Climbing American Hemp-agrimony, with a 


ſpear- ap d Leaf. 


Eupatorium Americanum, teucrii folio, flore niveo. Vaill. 
American Hemp-agrimony, with a Germander-leaf, and 4 


ſnowy Flower. 


Fabago Africana arboreſcens, flore fulphureo, fruftu ro- 
tundo, Com. Rar. African Tree-bean-caper, with a Brim- 


flone-flewer, and a round Fruit. 


Fabago Afra fruteſcens minor, flore flavo magno, ungui- 
bus petalorum fuſcis. Boerh. Ind, alt. Smaller ſhrubby Bean- 
caper, with a large yellow Flower, having dark Spots in the 
Bottom. 

Frangula ſempervirens, folio rigido ſubrotundo. Hort. Elth. 
Ever-green berry-bearing alder, with a fliff roundiſb Leaf. 


Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, ibiſci folio rotundo, 
carlinz odore. H. L. African Tree Cranesbill, with a round 
Mallow-leaf, ſmelling like the Carline-thiftle. 

Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, ibiſci folio anguloſo, 
flore amplo purpureo. Act. Phil. African Tree Cranesbill, with 
an angular Mallw-laf, and a large purple Flower. | 

Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, alchimillz hirſuto folio, 
floribus rubicundis. Com, Præl. African Tree Cranesbill, 
with a hairy Ladies-mantle-leaf, and reddiſh Flowers. 

Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, alchimillæ hirſuto folia 
elegantiſſimè variegato, floribus rubicundis. Com. Præl. 
African Tree Cranes-bill, with a hairy Ladies-mantle-leaf, 
curiouſly variegated, and red Flowers. 

Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, malyz folio plano luci- 
do, flore elegantiſſimo kermeſino. Di Van Leur. Boerh. Ind. 
The ow Geranium, vulgo. | 

Geranium Africanum fruteſcens, malvæ folio odorato la- 
ciniato, H. L. Shrubby African Cranesbill, with a jagged 
fweet-ſcented Mallow-leaf. 

Geranium Africanum fruteſcens, malve folio laciniato, 
odorato inſtar meliſſæ, flore purpuraſcente. H. L. Shrubby A- 
frican Cranesbill, with a jagged Mallow-ltaf ſmelling like Balm, 
and a purpliſh Flower, 6 hg 

Geranium Africanum fruteſcens, folio craſſo & glauco, 
acetoſæ ſapore. Com. Præl. Shrubby African Cranesbill, with 
a fleſhy ſea-green Leaf, taſting like Sorrel. 

eranium Africanum, folio alcez, flore coccineo fulgidiſ- 
ſimo. Boerh. Ind. African Cranesbill, with a Vervain-mal- 
low-leaf,, and a deep ſcarlet Flnuer. 

Geranium Africanum, foliis inferioribus aſari, ſuperioribus 
ſtaphidis agriæ maculatis ſplendentibus, & acetoſæ ſaphore. 
Com. Præl. African Cranesbill, whoſe upper Leaves are like 
Aſarabacca, and the under Leaves like Staveſacre. | 

etanium Africanum, alchimillæ hirſuto folio, floribus al- 
bidis. H. L. African Cranesbill, with a hairy Ladies-mantle- 
leaf, and whitiſh Flowers. 

Geranium Africanum, folio malvz craſſo molli odoratiſſi- 
mo, floſculo albo. Boerh. Ind, alt. African Cranesbill, with 
a thick ſoft fweet-ſcented Mallow-leaf, and a ſmall whits 

oer. 

Geranium Africanum arboręſcens, malvæ folio mucronato, 
petalis florum inferioribus vix conſpicuis. Act. Phil. African 
Tree Cranesbill, with a pointed Mallow-leaf, and the two under 
Petals of the Flower ſcarce diſcernible, 

Geranium Africanum fruteſcens, chelidonii folio, petalis 
florum anguſtis albidis, caudice carnoſo. Act. Phil. Shrubby 
African Cranesbill, with a Celandine-leaf, and a fleſhy Stalk, 

err A A 3 olens, mom I, 
aquilegiz foliis. H. L. Night-ſmelling African knobby Craneſ- 
Jt, with Columbine-leaves, W | 4 

Geranium Africanum noctu olens, radice tuberosi, triſte. 
1 Night- ſmelling African Cranesbill, with a tuberous 

oh, | 


Geranium 
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Geranium Africanum noctu olens, radice tuberosâ, fo- 
lis paſtinacæ incanis lanuginoſis anguſtioribus, flore pallide 
faveſeente, H. L. Night-ſmelling African Craneibill, with 
narrow hoary Carrot- leaves, and a yellowiſh Flower, 
Geranium Africanum noctu olens, folio vitis hirfuto, tu- 
beroſum. Hort. rag 5 African night. ſmelling 

anesbill, with a hairy V ine-leaf. 

1 ulmi foliis, flore roſeo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Gui- 
dnia with Elm-leaues, and a Roje-finwer. 


A D Bb E N P A 


Polygala Africana fruteſcens, buxi folio, maximo flere. 
Olden. Shrubly African Milkwort, with a Box+leaf, and 
a lar ge Flawer > | 

Ptarmica incana, pinnulis criſtatis. Tourn. Cor. Has 
ry Sneezwort, with creſted Wings to the Leaves. TT 
Ptarmica orientalis, foliis criſtatis. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Sneezwort, with creſted Leaves. 

Ptarmica orientalis, ſantolinæ folio, lore majore. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with a lavender rotton Leaf, and 


a larger Flower. 


Heliotropium Canarienſe atborefcens, ſcorodoniz folio, 
Hort. Amſt. Tree Canary Turnſole, with a wood-ſage 
Leaf. 

Heliotropium 
pitula denſa congeſto. 
a Germander-leaf, and a white 
Head. 

Hlermannia fruteſcens, folio oblongo ſerrato. Inft. R. H. 
Shrubby Hermannia, with an oblong ſaw'd Leaf. 

Hermannia fruteſcens, folio oblongo ſerrato latiori. Boerh. 
Ind, Shrubby Hermannia, with a broader ſawed Leaf. 

Hermannia fruteſcens, folio ibiſci hirſuto molli, caule 
piloſo. Boerh. Ind. Shrubby Hermannia, with a foft hairy 
Mallow-leaf, and-a hairy Stalk, : 

Hermannia fruteſcens, folio groſſulariæ parvo hirſuto. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby Hermannia, with a ſmall hairy 
Gooſeberry-leaf. 

ermannia fruteſcens, folio lavendulæ latiori & obtuſo, 
flore parvo aureo. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby Hermannia, 
with a broad and blunt Lavender-leaf, and a ſmall golden 
Flower. 


Jacea Epidaurica, candidiſſima & tomentoſa. Inſt. R. H. 
White woolly Knapweed. 5 i 

Jacobza Africana fruteſcens, foliis inciſis & ſubtus cine- 
raceis. Com. Prælud. Shrubby African Ragwort, with cut 
Leaves, which are aſb- coloured on their Lader ſide. 

Jaſminum Hiſpanicum, flore majore, externè rubente. 
J. B. The Spaniſh Jaſmine. : 

Jaſminum Azoricum trifoliatum, flore albo odoratiſſimo. 
H. Amſt. The ivy-leav'd Azorian 7 aſmine. 

Jaſminum Africanum, folio ilicis, flore ſolitario, ex alis 
foliorum proveniente, albo. Com. Præl. African 7 aſmine, 
with an Ilex-leaf. | 


Laurus latifolia r, Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. The 
broad-leav'd Indian Bay. 

Laurus Indica, Ald. Hort. The Royal-bay, vulgo. 

Laurus tenuifolia, Tab. Icon. The narrow-leav'd Bay. 

Lentiſcus vulgaris. C. B. P. The Maſtick-tree. 

Leonurus perennis Africanus, ſideritidis folio, flore phce- 
nicio majore. Breyn. prod. African Lions tail, with a 

red Flawer. 

7 Shah minor, Capitis Bonæ Spei, vulgö. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. The ſmaller Lions-tail, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Leonurus perennis Africanus, fideritidis folio variegato, 
flore phc2nicio majore. The ſtrip'd Leonurus, or Lions- 
. Canarienſe, foliis chryſanthemi, pyrethri 
ſapore. Inſt, R. H. Canary Ox-eye-darzy, commonly called 


arboreſcens, folio teucrii, flore albo, in ca- 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Tree-turnſole with 
Flower, collected in a thick 


Pellitory of Spain. 
r Siculum lignoſum, gallas ferens & non ferens. 
Boce, Rar. Plant. Shrubby Sea-lavender of Sicily. 


Limonium Ægyptiacum lignoſum, halimi folio. Jeſſieu. 
Egyptian woody Sea-lavender, with a ſea-purſiane Leaf. 
Cos polyceratos fruticoſa Cretica argentea, filiquis lon- 
iſſimis propendentibus rectis. Mor, Hiſt, Shrubby filvery 
us of Crete, with very long Pods. 


Majorana rotundiſolia ſcutellata exotica. H. R. Par. 
Round-leav'd foreign Marjoram. 

Marrubium Hiſpanicum ſupinum, calyce ſtellato & acu- 
leato. Inſt. R. H. Low Spaniſh Hore- hound, with a flar- 
ry. and prickly Empalement. 

Marum Syriacum vel Creticum. H. L. The Syrian Ma- 


rum. or Cati=thyme. | 
Medicago trifolia fruteſcens incana. Inſt. R. H. Haoary 
Inſt. R. H. 


ſhrubby. Moon-trefoil. 
Moldavica Americana trifolia, odore gravi. 

Three-leay'd Moldavian Balm, commonly called Balm of 

Gilead. 


Nerium floribus rubefcentibus. C. B. P. The red Ole- 
ander 5 Or Raſe- hay. f 

Nerium floribus albis. C. B. P. The white Olaander, ar 
Roſe- bay. * ; 


4 


tree. 


Ptarmica orientalis, foliis tenaceti incanis, flort aureo, 
Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Sneezwort, with hoary Tanſey-leaves, 
and a golden Flower. | | 

Ptarmica orientalis, foliis argenteis conjugatis. Tourn. 
— Eaftern Sneezwort, with filvery Leaves growing op- 
poſrte. | F 
Ptarmica Cretica fruteſcens, ſantolinæ facie. Inſt. R. H. 


Shrubby Sneezwort ' of Crete, with the Face of Lavender- 
cotion. 


Rapuntium maximum, coccineo ſpicato fiore, Col. in 
Recc. Great ſcarlet Cardinal-flower. 

Rapuntium Americanum, flore dilute cœruleo. Acad. 
* S. The blue Cardinal. faber. 

hus Africanum trifoliatum majus, foliis ſubtus argenteis 
acutis margine inciſis. Pluk. Phyt. Three-leav'd African 
Sumach, with Leaves which are whitiſh on their Underſides, 
and cut ſharply on their Edges, 

Rhus Africanum trifoliatum minus glabrum, ſplendente 
folio ſubrotundo integro, forte lentiſcus Africanus triphyllos 
quorundam. Pluk. Phyt. Leſſer three-leav'd African Sumach, 
with a ſmooth ſhining roundiſb Leaf. | 

Rhus Africanum trifoliatum majus, folio ſubrotundo in- 
tegro. Greater three-leav'd African Sumach, with a roundifh 
intire Leaf. | 

Ruſcus latifolius, foliorum ſinu florifer & fructifer. Hort. 
Elth. Bread-leav'd Alexandrian Laurel, bearing Flowers 
and Fruit on the Edges of the Leaves. 


Salvia orientalis latifolia, abſinthium redolens, flore carneo 
inagno. Boerh, Ind. alt. Broad-leav'd eaſtern Mor miuood - 
ſage, with a large fieſb-coloured Flower. 

Salvia Africana fruteſcens, folio ſubrotundo glauco, flore 
aureo magno. Hort. Amit, Shrubby African Sage, with a 
roundiſh ſeu- green Leaf, and a large golden Flower, 

Salvia Atricana fruteſcens, folio ſcorodoniz, flore violaceo. 
Hort. Amſt. Shrubby African Sage, with a woed-ſage Leaf, 


and a wiolet-coloured Flower. 


Scabioſa Africana fruteſcens, Par. Bat. African Tree Sca- 


bious, 
Scabioſa ſtellata, folio non diſſecto. C. B. P. Starry 
Scabious, with an undivided Leaf. | 
Scabioſa Sicula fruticans, laureolæ folio ſubtus incano. 
Inſt. R. H. Shrubby Sicilian Scabious, with a ſpurge-laurel 
Leaf, heary on the Underſide. 
Scilla vulgaris, radice rubra. C. B. P. ' The red Squill, or 


Sea-onion. 


Scilla radice alba, C. B. P. The white Squill, or Seas 


onion, 
Senecio Africanus, folio retuſo. Hort. Cath. African 
Groundſel, with a blunt Leaf. 

Senecio Africanus arboreſcens, folio ſerrato. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. African Tree-groundſel, with a ſawed Leaf. | 
© Siliqua edulis, E B. The Carob, or St. Fohn's-bread. 

Solanum pomiferum fruteſcens Africanum ſpinoſum ni- 
gricans, boraginis flore, foliis profunde laciniatis. H. L. 
Shrubby African Nighthade, commonly called Pomum A- 


moris. 


Solanum dulcamarum ſcandens Africanum, foliis craflis 
hirſutis. Hort. Elth, Climbing African Nightſhade, with 
thick hairy Etaves. 

Solanum fruticoſum bacciferum. C. B. P. Shrubby berry- 
bearing Nigbiſbade, commonly called Amomum Plinii. 

Spartium tertium, flore albo. C. B. P. The white Spa- 
niſh Broom. | 

Spartium orientale humile, fructu villoſo & roſtrato. 
12 Cor. Dwarf eaftern Broom, with a hoary beat d 

rut, | 

Spartium orientale, ſiliquâ compreſsà glabra & annulats, 
Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Broom, with a ſmooth flat round Pod. 

Spirea Africana, foliis piloſis. Com. Rar. Plant. Afri- 
can Spirea, with hairy Leaves. | | 
Staphylodendron Africanum, folio fingulari lucido. Par. 
Bat. African Bladder-nut, with a fin le ſhining Leaf. . 

Styrax follo mali cotonei. C. B. Þ. The true Storax- 


Tana- 


Tanacetum Africanum arboreſcens, foliis lavendulæ, mul - 
tiſido folio. Hort. Amſt. African Tree-tanſey, with Leaves 
like the mulitiſil Lavender. 1 EIT 
Tanacetum Africanum fruticans multiflorum, foliis tena- 
ceti vulgaris decuplo minoribus. Boerh. Ind. Shriubby Afri- 
can many flower'd Tanſey, with Leaves like the common Tan- 
fey, but ten times ſmaller. Nes 
Tetragonocarpos Africana fruticans, foliis longis & an- 
ſtis. Hort. Amſt. Shrubby African Tetragonocarpot, with 
narrow Leaves. 
| Teucrium Bzticum. Cluf. Hiſp. Spaniſh Tree-germander. 
Teucrium Hiſpanicum, latiore folio. Inſt. R. H. Spa- 
niſh Tree-germander, with a broader Leaf. 

Thlaſpi montanum ſempervirens, 
mountain Treacle Muftard. © | 
__ - Thlaſpidium fruticoſum, leucoii folio, ſemper florens. 
Inſt. R. H. The Candy Tuft tree. | 

Thlaſpidium Hiſpanicum, ampliore flore, folio craſſo den- 
tato. Hort, Elth. Spaniſh Candy Tuft-tree, with a larger 
Flower, and a thick indented Leaf. | | 

Thymbra legitima, Cluſ. Hiſt. The true Thymbre of 
Cluſius. | 

Thymbra Sancti lrg ſive ſatureia vera. Lob. Icon. 
'The Thymbra of St. Julian, or the true Savory of Lobel, 

Tithymalus Creticus characias anguſtifolius, villoſus & in- 
canus, Tourn, Cor. Candy Wood ſpurge, with narrow 
boary and woolly Leaves. | 
TDithymalus arboreus. 


Alp. Exot. Tree-ſpurge. 
Tithymalus arboreus altiſſimus, folio ſalicis, caulibus ru- 
bentibus. Boerh. Ind. Talleft Tree-ſpurge, with a Willow- 
leaf, .and red Stalks. 4 

Tithymalus arboreus, caule corallino, folio hyperici, pe- 
ricarpio barbato. Boerh. Ind. alt. The Spurge, with a Co- 
ralline- alt, a St. Fohns-wort-leaf,, and a bearded Cover to 
the Fruit. . 


Yucca foliis aloes. C. B. P. The common Yucca, or 
Adams Needle, vulgo. 
\ . Yucca arboreſcens, foliis rigidioribus rectis ſerratis. Hort. 
Elth. Tree-yucca, with upright fliff ſawed Leaves. 

Yucca draconis folio ſerrato reflexo. Hort. Elth. Caro- 
lina Yucca, with a ſaw'd reflex d Liaf like the Dragon-tree. 


__. Ziziphus, Dod. The Jujube-trec. 


The Plants which are enumerated in this Catalogue, are 
ſuch as will thrive much better in an open airy Glaſs-caſe, 
than in a Green-houſe amongſt Orange- trees; becauſe, as 
theſe are very apt to ſhoot in the Minter Seaſon whenever 
the Weather is mild, ſo if they have not a large Share of 
free Air admitted to them at ſuch Times, their Shoots will 
be very weak, and apt to grow mouldy, whenever the Air 
is excluded. from them. And as theſe Plants only require 
to be protected from Froſt, ſo there will be no occaſion 
for any artificial Warmth, and conſequently no other Uſe 
for a Thermometer in the Houſe, than to ſhew the freez- 
ing. Point, that Shutters or Mats may be put over the 
Gfackes, whenever there is Danger of the Froſt entring to 
the Plants. As moſt of the Plants mentioned in this Liſt, 
are ſuch as require a pretty large Share of Moiſture, fo I 


have omitted ſuch ſucculent Plants, as are apt to rot with 


too much Wet in Winter, tho* they are not in other reſpects 
more tender than the former ; ſo ſhould be placed in ſuch 
an airy Glaſs-caſe in a Part by themſelves, that they may 
not receive too much Water, nor imbibe the Moiſture 
which may ariſe from the other Plants, Therefore I ſhall 
enumerate theſe ſucculent Plants in the Liſt next fol- 


lowing. | 
Sclepias Africana aizoides. Inſt, R. H. Fritillaria 
craſſa, vulgo. | 


Aſclepias Africana aizoides, flore pulchre fimbriato. Com, 
Præl. Greater Fritillaria craſſa, with a hairy Flawer. 


9 B 


with round Leaves 


C. B. P. Ever-greem 


velwort of the Cape of G 


Hort. Elth. Craſſula with the Face of a 
* raph Leaves. 
ra 


| _ Cacalianthemum folio nerii glauco. Hort. Elth. The 


Cabbage-tree, or Carnation-tree, vulgò. 

| . ooo Africanum, /ficoidis folio,” Afritan Ca- 
catanthemum, with a fig-marygold Leaf, commonly called t 
Balm' of Gilead Tree, * | OP | . i = * 

Cotyledon Africana fruteſcens, foliis orbiculatis, limbo 
purpureo einctis. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby African "Navehwort, 
edged with Purple. "Wy. 
Cotyledon Afra arboreſcens major, foliis glaucis oblon- 
gioribus, flore luteo, Boerh. Ind. alt. Greater African 
1 —— with longer ſea-green Leaves, and @ yellow 

ower, a 
Cotyledon major arboreſcens Afra, foliis orbiculatis glau- 
cis, limbo purpureo, & maculis viridibus ornatis. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. Greater African Tree-navelwort, with roundi/h 
Leaves edged with Purple, and ſpotted with Green, 
Cotyledon Africana ffuteſcens, folio longo & angv- 
ſto, flore flaveſcente. Com. Rar, Plant, Shrubby Afri- 
can Navelwort, with 4 long narrow Leaf, and a yellowiſf 

Cotyledon Africana fruteſcens, flore umbellato coccineo. 
Com. Rar. Plant. Shrubby African Navelwort, with ſcarlet 
Flowers growing in an Umbel. 

Cotyledon Capenſis, folio ſemiglobato. Hort. Elth. Na- 
ood Hope, with a half found 
Leaf. | * | 
Craſſula anacampſerotis folio, Hort. Elth. Craſſula with 
an Orpine-leaf. . | 3 

Craſſula portulacæ facie, arboreſcens. Hort. Elth. Tree- 
like Craſſula, with a Purſlane-leaf, commonly called the Pur- 


flane-tree, 


Craſſula cepoſa longifolia, Hort. Elth. Onion-like Craſ- 


ſula, with a long Leaf. 


Craſſula cauleſcens, foliis ſempervivi cruciatis. Hort, Elth. 
Stalky Craſſula, with ſengreen Leaves, commonly called a 
Ficoides. | 

Craſſula meſembryanthemi facie, foliis longioribus aſperis. 
icoides, having 


ula orbicularis repens, foliis ſempervivi. Hort, Elth. 
Round-creeping Craſſula, with ſengreen Leaves. 

Craſſula portulaez facie, repens. Hort, Elth. Creeping 

Craſſula, with the Appearance of Purſlane. TA; 


Ficoides. Al! the Sorts enumerated in the DiFimary. 


| Opuntia vulgd herbariorum. J. B. The cinmon Indian 
if. 


Phalangium Africanum, foliis cepaceis, floribus ſpicatis 
aureis. erh. Ind. alt. African Kingſpear, with Onion- 
leaves, and golden Flowers growing in Spikes. 

Phalangium Africanum, foliis alocs, floribus luteis ſpicatis. 
Hort. Elth. African Xingſpear, with Aloe-leaves, and yel- 
low Flowers growing in Spikes. | 

Phalangium Æthiopicum ramoſum, floribus albis, petalis 
reflexis. Hort. Amſt. Branching Xthiopian Kingſpear, 


with white Flowers, whoſe Petals are reflextd. 


Sedum majus arboreſcens. J. B. The Tree-houſleek, 
Sedum majus arboreſcens, foliis elegantiſſimè variegatis 
tricoloribus. Boerh. Ind. alt. The ftrip'd Houſltek-tree. 
Sedum Canarinum, foliis omnium maximis. Hort. Amſt. 
Canary Houſleek, with the largeſt Leaves. | 
Sedum Afrum montanum, foliis ſubrotundis, dentibus al- 
bis ſerratis, confertim natis. Boerh, Ind. alt. African 
Houſleek, with roundiſh Leaves indented and ſawed on their 


Edges. | na” 

Ledum Afrum faxatile, foliolis ſedi vulgaris, in roſam 
vere. compoſitis. Boerh. Ind. alt. African Rock-houſteet, 
25 ſmall Leaves liks the common Sort, collected like 4 
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A CATALOGUE of fuch Pran rs at are proper to place in a 


warm Green-bouſe among Orange- trees, which do not require any artificial 


Heat in Winter, but muſt 


A Butilon Altheoides, flore carneo, fruftu globoſo. Hort. 

Elth. Abutilon like the Althæa frutex, with 4 fleſb- 

coloured Flower, and a globular Fruit. were. 
Aloe Americana minor. Munt. Small American Abe, 
Aloe Africana cauleſcens, foliis ſpinoſis, maculis ab utra- 


que parte albicantibus notatis. Hort, Amſt. African falty 
mon, 
Limon fructu racemoſo. Inſt. R. H. The cluſter Lemon. 


Abe, with prickly Leaves marked on every Part with white 

Spots, commonly called the Carolina Aloe. f 

eee acri medulla, vulgare. Fer. Heſp. The Seville 
ange. | 

Aurantium medulla dulci vulgare. Fer. Heſp. The fweet 
Seville Orange. 

Aurantium Sinenſe. Fer. Heſp. The China Orange. 
6 criſpo folio, Fer. Heſp. The curled-leav'd 

ange. | 

Anat criſpo folio, elegantiſſimè variegato. Boerh, 
Ind. alt. The trip d curled lav d Orange. 

Aurantium corniculatum, Fer. Heſp. The horned Orange. 

Aurantium folio variegato, vulgare, Anglicum dictum, 
Boerh. Ind. alt. The common firip'd-leav'd Orange. 

Aurantium hermaphroditum, partim aurantium, partim 
citreum. Heſp. Nor. The Hermaphrodite Orange. 

Aurantium anguſto falicis folio dictum. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
The willow-leav'd Orange, commonly called the Turkey Orange. 

Aurantium anguſto ſalicis folio, elegantiſſime variegato, 

The Tube Turkey Orange. 
Aurantium anguſto & acuminato folio, fructu parvo odo- 
ratiſſimo, mela roſa dictum. Claric. cult. Plant. Orange- 
tree with a narrow pointed Leaf, and a ſmall fweet-ſcented 
Fruit, called Mela Roſa, 

Aurantium flore pleno, The Orange-tree, with a double 
Aurantium ſœtiferum. Fer. Heſp. The childing Orange. 
— — fructu multiplici. Inſt R. H. The cluſter 

nge. 

Aurantium Sinicum pumilum. Camell. Syll. The dwarf 


China Orange, commonily called the Nutmeg Orange. 


Citreum vulgare. Inſt, R. H. The common Citron. 

Citreum dulci medulla. Inft, R. H. The ſweet Citron, 

Citreum magno fructu. Inſt. R. H. The large Citron, 

Citreum Florentinum, fructu ſuaviſſimo. Till. The Che- 
drati. 

Citreum Florentinum, folio ſinuato & ſerrato, fructu ovi- 
formi. Hort. Maur. Florentine Citron, with an indented and 
ſaued Leaf, and an egg-ſhap'd Fruit. 

Citreum moſchum redolens, fructu multiformi. Claric. 
eult. Pl. Citron ſmelling like Must, with a many-ſbay'd Fruit, 


Liguſtrum Capenſe ſempervirens, folio craſſo ſubrotundo, 
Hort. Elth. Ever-green Privet from the Cape, commonly 
call:d the Hottentot Cherry. 

Limon vulgaris. Fer. Heſp. The common Lemon. 


| not have 
them, as thoſe Plants before-mentioned. 


ſo large a Share of Air admitted to 


12 dulci medulla, vulgaris. Fer. Heſp. The FW 


Limon acris. Fer, Heſp. The Lime or ſour Lemon. 
Limon pyri effigie. Fer. Heſp. The pear-ſbap'd Lemon. 
Limon citratus. Fer. Heſp. The citron Lemon, 

Limon citratus, altero fortus, Inſt. R. H. The chilling 


Limon flore pleno. Boerh. Ind, alt. The double flowering 
Leman. | 
Limon vulgaris, ſoliis ex aureo variegatis. The gold. trip d 


mon 
Limon incomparabilis. Fer. Heſp. The incomparable Lemon, 
Limon imperialis, Fer. Heſp. The imperial 2 — ; 


Molle. Cluſ. in Monard. The Arbor Molle, or Peruvian 
Maſlick-tree, | 

Myrtus latifolia Bætica 1. vel foliis laurinis. C. B. P. 
2 leav'd Spaniſh Myrtle, commonly called the bay-laav d 

rtle. | 

Myrtus latifolia Bætica 2. vel foliis laurinis, confertim 


naſcentibus. C. B. P. The orange-leav'd Myrtle, vulgo. 


Myrtus balſamica, foliis mali granatæ. 
leav'ꝰd Myrtle. b 
Myrtus foliis odore nucis moſchatæ, cauliculis rubentibus, 


H. L. Pomegranate- 


vulgò odore citri. — 1 Cat. The Nutmeg Myrtle. 
A wn anguſtifolia Bætica. C. B. P. e roſemary- lau d 
. 1 


yrtus odore nucis moſchatæ, cauliculis rubentibus, foliis 
ex luteo variegatis. The ftrip'd Nutmeg Myrtle. 
22 minor * * B. LIE... box-leav'd Myrile. 
Myrtus minor vulgaris, foliis ex albo variegatis. The trip d 
box-leav'd Myrile. * * * 
Myrtus foliis minimis & mucronatis. C. B. P. The thyme- 
kav'd Myrtle. . 


Nerium Indicum anguſtifolium, floribus odoratis ſimplici- 
oy H. L. Bat. Narrow-leav'd fweet-ſcented Indian Olean- 
Nerium Indicum latifolium, floribus odoratis plenis. H. L. 
Broad-leav'd Indian Oleander, with double fweet-ſcented 
Flowers. | | 
Nerium Indicum, flore variegato odorato pleno. Hort. 
Amft. Indian Oleander, with a double flrip?d fweet-ſcented 


Staphylodendron Americanum, foliis lauri anguſtis. Pl 
American Bladder-nut, with narrow Bay-laves, wy 


Ziziphus argentea Zeylanica, ſpinis carens, Walzmbilla 
Tey lanenſibus dicta. C. B. P. Sit ujube of Ceyl 
jo: d Tujube of von, 


ACATALO GU E y ſucb PLANT S as ſbould be placed in a Stove, but 


require the leaſt 


Degree of Heat in Winter. Theſe are what are markd 


on Mr. Fowler's Botanical Thermometers, as the firſt Claſs of Stove Plants; 
ſo that the Spirits in the Tube ſhould not be permitted to fink much below the 
aſſigned Point, nor muſt they be raiſed more than eight or ten Degrees above it, 


during the Winter Seaſon. 


*. J. B. . ee ee 
Acacia Indica Farneſiana. The Indian Acacia, with 
reſmous Pods. | 

Acacia non ſpinoſa, flore albo, foliorum pinnis latiuſculis 
glabris, filiquis longis planis. Houſt, Smooth Acacia, with a 
white Flower, broad fmooth Wings to the Leaves, and long flat 


Pods. 
floribus globoſis. Houſt. The horned 


Aeacia, with round Flnoers. 


Acacia cornigera, floribus oblongis. Houſt. The horned 
Acacia, with oblong Flowers. 

Alkekengi Bonarienſe repens, bacca turbinata viſcoſa. H. 
Elth, Creeping Winter Cherry of Buenos Ayres, with a 


clammy top-ſhap'd Berry. 


Alkekengi Americanum fruteſcens, fruftu globoſo rubro, 
veſicã atropurpured, Houſt, Shrubby American Winter Cher- 


ry, 
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ry, with 4 round red Fruit, having a purgle Bladder over 
ef 


Aloe vulgaris. C. B. P. The common Barbados Alve. 

Aloe ſuccotrina anguſtifolia ſpinoſa, flore purpureo. Breyn. 

d. The ſuccotrine, or parging Aloe. 

Aloe Africana cauleſcens, foliis ſpinoſis, maculis ab utra- 
2 parte albicantibus obſcurioribus, magis glaucis. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. Szalty African Aloe, with prickly dark-green Leaves, 
ſpotted on every Side with white, | | 
Aloe Africana, foliis glaucis, margine & dorſi parte ſuperi- 
ore ſpinoſis, flore rubro. Com, Prælud. African Ale, with 
ſea- green Leaves beſet with Prickles on the Edges, and at the 
Extremity of the under Part, anda red Flower. 

Aloe, Africana arboreſcens montana, non _—_ folio 
longiſſimo plicatili, flore rubro. Hort. Amit. Smooth Afri- 
can Tree*ale, with a long flat Leaſ, and a red Flower. 
Aloe Africana cauleſcens, foliis glaucis caulem amplecten- 
tibus. Hor. Amſt. African laliy Aloe, with ſea- green Leaves, 
embracing the Stall. | | 

Aloe Africana cauleſcens foliis minus glaucis, caulem am- 

lectentibus, dorſi parte ſupremã ſpinosi. Com. Prælud. 
tally African Aloe, with Leaves embracing of the Stalk, 
which have Spints on the Back at their Extremity. 

Aloe Africana cauleſcens, foliis glaucis, caulem amplec- 
tentibus, latioribus & undequaque ſpinoſis. Com. Præl. Stalty 
African Aloe, with broader ſea-green Leaves embracing the 
Stalk, and prickly on evety Side. 

Aloe Africana cauleſcens, foliis glaucis brevioribus, cau- 
lem amplectentibus, foliorum parte interna & externã non- 


nihil ſpinosd. Com. Præl. Stalty African Abe, with ſhorter 


ſea green Leaves embracing the Stalk, and prickly on every 
ide ; 


Aloe Africana cauleſcens, foliis glaucis breviſſimis, folio- 
rum ſummitate interna & externa nonnihil ſpinosa; Com. 
Przl. African flalty Aloe, with the ſhorteſt ſea-green Leaves, 
which are prickly on every Side at their Ends. | 

Aloe Africana, flore rubro, folio maculis albicantibus ab 
2 parte notato. H. A. The common Tongue-aloe, 
vulgò. | 

Aloe Africana cauleſcens, folio craſſo obſcure viridi, ſpi- 
nis ad latera & in dorſo armato. Boerh. Ind. alt. African 

Aalty Aloe, with a thick dark-green Leaf, armed with Prickles 
on the Backſide. | | 1 5 | 

Aloe Africana, flote rubro, folio triangulari, & verrucis 
albicantibus ab utrique parte notato. Hort. Amſt. The tri- 
angular Aloe, vulgò. 8 848 / 

Aloe Africana, foliis planis conjugatis carinatis verrucoſis, 


caule & flore corallii colore. Boerh. Ind. alt. The narrow- 


leav'd Tomgue-alve, vulgò. 

Aloe Africana, foliis planis latioribus conjugatis carina- 
tis, flore rubro. The broad-leav'd Tongue- ale, vulgo. 
- Aloe Africana, foliis longis conjugatis, 1 * cavis mar- 
garitiferis, flore rubro elegantiſſimo. Boerh. Ind. alt. The 
pearl tongue Aloe, vulgò. Wo 

Aloe Africana erecta, rotundo folio parvo, & in acumen 
acutifimum exeunte. Com. Prel. The upright Aloe, with 
a inted Leaf. 
| 2 1 2. triangularis, & triangulati folio viſ- 
coſo. Com. Præl. The upright triangular Aloe. 

Aloe Africana minima atroviridis, ſpinis herbaceis nu- 
meroſis ornata. Boerh. Ind. alt. The leaft herbaceous Aloe, 
vulgò. 

Aloe Africana humilis, foliis ex albo & viridi variegatis. 
Com. Præl. The partridge-breaſt Aloe, vulgò. 

Aloe Africana humilis, ſpinis inermibus & verrucis obſita. 
Com. Præl. The hedge-hog Ale. 

Aloe Africana margaritifera minor. Hort, Amſt. The 
ſmall Pearl-alee. 3 

Aloe Africana, folio in ſummitate triangulari, margari- 
tifera, flore ſubviridi. Hort, Amſt. The greater Pearl-alee, 
vulgò. 

Aloe Africana, breviſſimo craſſiſſimoque folio, flore ſub- 
viridi, Hort. Amſt. The Cuſhion-alee, vulgò. 

Aloe Africana humilis arachnoidea, Com. Rar. The Cob- 
toeb-albe. | 

Apocynum Americanum erectum, foliis oblongis acumi- 
natis, floribus ex albo vireſcentibus. Houſt. Upright Ame- 
rican Dogsbane, with ablong pointed Leaves, and greeniſh 
white Flowers. 

Apocynum Americanum, foliis amygdali longioribus, 
Plum. American Dogsbane, with longer Almond-leaves. 

Apocynum Americanum ſcandens hirſutiſſimum, foliis 
oblongis, filiquis maximis glabris. Climbing hairy Ame- 


rican Dogsbane, with oblong Leaves, and the largefl ſmooth 


Pads. 
Aſteriſcus fruteſcens, laureolæ folio. Houſt, Cat. Shrub- 
by Ateriſcus, with a ſpurge-laurel Leaf. 
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Aurantium fructu maximo, Indiz orientalis. Boerh. Ind, 
alt. The Shaddoct, or Pumple- moet. 0 


Camara ſpinoſa, flore vatiegato. Plum, Nov. Gen. Prick- 
American Viburnum, with a variable Flnver. 
: Camara meliſſæ folio, flore variabili. Hort, Elth. Ame⸗ 
rican Viburnum, with a Balm-leaf, and a variable Flower. | 
Camara trifolia, purpuraſcente flore. Plum, Nov. Gen. 
Three-leav'd American Viburnum, with a purpliſh Flower, © 
Camara ſalviæ foliis mucronatis, ſubtus villoſis, lore mi- 
hore luteo. Houſt. American Viburnum, with pointed Sage- 
2 » ubich are hairy underneath, and a ſmall yellow 


Camara non ſpinoſa, falviz folio, rotundo & rugoſo, flore 


minore pallido. Houſt. Smooth American Viburnum, with a 
round rough Leaf, and a ſmaller pale Fluver. 7 
Camara ſalviæ foliis, floribus incarnatis. American Vi- 
zur num, with Sage-leaves, and a freſh-colour'd Flnwer, | 

Camara non ſpinoſa, urticz folio bullato, flore aureo. 
Houſt, Smooth American Viburnum, with a fludded Nettle- 
leaf, and a golden Flower. 

Camara non ſpinoſa, urtice folio minore, flore albo. 
Houſt. Smooth American Viburnum, with a ſmaller Nettle- 
leaf, and a white Flower, 

Camara non ſpinoſa, ſalviæ folio rugoſo, flore purpuraſ- 
cente. Houſt. Smooth American Viburnum, with a rough 
Sage-leaf,, and a purpliſh Flower. 

Campanula Canarienſis, atriplicis folio, radice tuberosä. 
Inſt. R. H. Canary Campanula. 

Camphora officinarum. C. B. P. The Campbire- tree. 

Cannacorus flore coccineo ſplendente. Inſt. R. H. Indi- 
an Reed, with a ſplendid ſcarlet Flower.  _ | 

Cannacorus flore luteo punctato. Inſt. R. H. Indian 
Reed, with a ſpotted yellow Flower. 1 

Cannacorus ampliſſimo folio, flore rutilo. Inſt. R. H. In- 
dian Reed, with a very large Leaf, and a red Flower. 

Cannacorus latifolius vulgaris, foliis ex albo variegatis, 
Indian Reed, with broad firip'd Leaves. | 

Cannacorus longiſſimo folio, flore luteo majore. Indian 
Reed, with a very long Leaf, and a large yellow Flower. 

Cereus erectus altiſſimus Syrinamenſis. Par. Bat. The 
largeſt Torch-thiſile. 0 

Corallodendron Catolinianum, floribus ſpicatis coccineis, 
radice craffifima, Carolina Coral-tree, with ſcarlet Flowers 
growing in a Spike, and a very thick Root. 


Cotyledon Afra, - folio craſſo lato laciniato, floſculo aureo. 


Boerh. Ind. alt. African Navekvort, with a broad thick 


Jagged Leaf, and a ſmall golden Flower, | 
Crafluls altiflima perforata. Hort. Elth. The talle/t thirough- 


leaf Craſſula. 


Digitalis Canarienſis acanthoides fruteſcens, flore aureo. 
Hort. Amſt. Shrubby Canary Fox-glove, with @ golden 
Flower 


Euphorbium tetragonum & pentagonum ſpinoſum Canas 


rinum. Boerh. Ind; alt. The ſquare-branching Euphorbium, 


vulgo. 

Eu horbium Afrum, facie fructùs pinis. Boerh. Ind, The 
little Meduſa's-head, vulgò. 

Euphorbium Afrum, caule craſſo ſquamoſo, ramis in capi<- 
tis Meduſz ſpeciem cincto. Boerh. Ind, alt. The greater 
Meduſa*s-head, vulgo. 

Euphorbium Afrum, caule ſquamoſo tuberoſo, minus. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. African Euphorbium, with a ſmall ſcaly 
and tuberous Stalk. 

Euphorbium quod anteuphorbium: Dod. The Anti- cupbor- 


Ficus Bengalenſis, folio ſubrotundo, fructu orbiculato. 
Hort. Amſt. Roundiſb-leav d Fig-tree of Bengall, with 4 
round Fruit « | 


Hzmanthus Africanus. H. L. The Bloed-flower, or Cape- 


„ colchici foliis, ianthio herbaceo. Hort. 
Elth. Bloed-flower, with meadow-ſaffron Leaves, and an 
herbaceous E mpalement, commonly called Baſtard-dragon. 


Ketmia Sinenſis, fructu ſubrotundo, flore ſimplici. Inſt. 
R. H. The ſingle China Roſe, vulgò. 

Ketmia Sinenſis, frutu ſubrotundo, flore pleno. Inſt. 
R. H. The double China Roſe. 


Liguſtroides, quod liguſtrum Americanum aculeatum, 
fructu teſticulato. Plum. Cat, Prickly American baftard 
Privet, with teſticulated Fruit. I 
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Malpighia mall punici facie. Nov. Gen. Batbadors Cher« 


ry, vulgo. 


Montia arboreſcens, abutili folio ſerrato, fructu racemoſo. 


Houſt. Tree: like Montia,with a ſawed yellow Mallow Leaf, 
and branching Seeds. | 


Opuntia major, validiflimis ſpinis munita. Inſt. R. H. The 
greater Indian Fig, armed with ſtrong Spines. a 

Opuntia folio oblongo, media. Inſt. R. H. The middle 
Indian Fig, with an oblong Leaf. | 

Opuntia maxima, folio ſpinoſo latiſſimo & longiſſimo. 
Inſt. R. H. The greate Indian Fig, with the longeſt and 
broadeſt Leaves. | 

Grant latifolia, craffiori folio, ſpinis albis numeroſis ar- 
mato. Boerh. Ind. alt. Broad thick-leav'd Indian Fig, arm- 
ed with many white Spi nes. , 

Opuntia folio pine longiſſimo & anguſto. H. L. Indian 
Fig, with a long narrow prickly Leaf. 


Palma Dactyliſera major vulgaris. Johnſt. Dend. Greater 
Date-bearing Palm-tree. 

Palma humilis, ſeu chamæriphes. J. B. The dwarf Palm, 
or Palmetto. 

Periploca Americana ſcandens, folio convolvuli, fructu a- 
lato. Plum. Cat. Climbing baſtard Dogs-bane, with a Bind- 
weed Leaf and a winged Fruit. a 

Perivetis ſolani foliis, loculis ſpinoſis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Guinea Hen Weed, vulgo. 

Plumbago prone Nr betz folio ampliore. Plum. Cat. 
American Leadwort, with a larger Beet Leaf. 


Sclarea Mexicana altiſſima, facie heliotropii. Hort. Elth. 
Talleft Mexican Clary, with the Face of Turnſole. | 

Solanoides Americana, circze foliis glabris. Act. Reg. 8. 
American baflard Nightſhade, with ſmooth Inchanter's Night- 
ſhade Leaves. ONES 
- Solanoides Americana, circææ foliis hirſutis. Act. Reg. S. 
American baftard Nighthhade, with hairy Inchanter's Night- 
ſhade Leaves. 
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Solanum ſpinoſum maxime tomentoſum. Bocc. Rar. Pl. 
Prickly Nigbiſbade, with the moſt woolly Leaves, | 

Solanum Americanum fruteſcens tomentoſum, flore albo 
umbellato, fructu parvo rubro. Houſt, Shrubby woolly Ame- 
rican Nighthade, with white Flowers growing in an Umbel, 
and a ſmall red Fruit. | | 

Solanum Americanum fruteſcens & ſpinoſum, quercus fo- 
lio. Houſt. Shrubby and thorny American Nighthade, with 
an Oak Leaf. . 

Solanum r & ined, foliis tomentoſis, flore 
magno crweruleo, Houſt. [ree-nightſhade, with woo 
ſonar and à large blue Flower? 1 9 

Solanum lignoſum Africanum ſempervirens, laurinis foliis. 
Hort, Amſt, African woody Nighthade, with ever-green 
Bay Leaves. | 

Solanum Bahamenſe arboreſcens, folio ſinuato. Hort. Elth. 
Tree-like Nightſhade of the Bahama lands, with an indented 


Tithymalus arboreus Africanus. Inſt, R. H. African 
Tree-ſpurge. | 


Urtica racemifera maxima Sinarum, foliis ſubtus argenteis, 
lanugine villoſis. Pluk. Amalth. The greateft branching Chi- 


na Nettle, whoſe Leaves are covered with a ſilvery Down on 
their Backfide. R 


Citharexylum arbor laurifolia Americana, foliorum venis 
late candicantibus, ex cujus ligno citharæ & panduræ fiunt. 
Pluk. Phyt. The Fiddle-woed of Barbadoes, 


Several of the Plants which are enumerated in the above 
Catalogue, may be preſerved in a good Green-houſe, with- 
out any artificial Heat z but then they will not flower ſo well, 
nor become ſo vigorous, as when they have this moderate 
Share of Warmth aſſigned them on the Thermometer; and 


a ſmall Expence of Fuel will be ſufficient to keep a pretty 
large Stove to the Heat, 


. 8 * ad s 
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A CATALOGUE of ſuch Exoricx PLanTs as require to be lept in the 
Heat aſſigned for the ſecond Claſs on Mr. Fowler's Thermometers. 


Cacia arborea major ſpinoſa, pinnis quatuor majoribus 

ſubrotundis, ſiliquis varie intortis. Sloan. Cat. Greater 

prickly Acacia, with four broad roundiſh Wings to each Leaf, 
and the Pods variouſly twifted. | 

Acacia Americana, humilis & ſpinoſa, pinnis foliorum a- 
cuminatis, floribus herbaceis, ſiliquis variè intortis. Dwar, 
prickly Acacia, with pay pointed Leaves, greeniſh Flowers, 

nd Pods variouſly twiſted. 
y Acacia inks — ſiliquis teretibus & reſinoſis. Houſt. 
Dwarf prickly Acacia, with taper refinous Pod. fl 

Acacia non ſpinoſa, floribus globoſis albis, foliorum pin- 
nis tenuiflimis glabris, ſiliquis ad ſingula grana tumidis. Houft. 
Smooth Acacia, with round white Flowers, very narrow ſmooth 
Leaves, and Pods which fwell in the Place where each Seed is 
ladged. 

3 Americana ſpinoſa, ſiliquis longis recurvis luteis. 
Houſt. Prickly Acacia, with long yellow bending Pods. 

Acacia non ſpinoſa, flore albo; ſtaminibus longis, foliorum 
pinnis latiuſculis glabris & auritis. Houſt. Smooth Acacia, 
with a white Flower, having long Chives and broad ſmooth ear d 
Wings to the Leaves. 5 ES 

Acacia humilis non ſpinoſa, foliis ſubtus incanis, florum 
ftaminibus longis rubentibus. Houſt. Dwarf ſmooth Acacia, 
with Leaves beary on their Underſide, and long reddiſh Chives 
ts the Flawer. , 

Acacia Americana non ſpinoſa, flore purpureo, ſtamini- 
bus longiſſimis, filiquis planis villoſis, pinnis foliorum tenuiſ- 
fimis. Houſt. Smooth American Acacia, with a purple Flow- 
er, having very lang Chives, flat hairy Pods, and very narrno 
Leaves. | 
Acacia ſpinoſa, foliorum pinnis tendiſſimis glabris floribus 

luteis, ſpinis longiſimis. Houſt, Prickly Acacia, 
with narretu ſmorth Leaves, yellow round Flowers, and very 
lang Thorns. 

Acacia non ſpinoſa tenuifolia villoſa, floribus globoſis al - 
bis, filiquis brevibus hirſutis. Houſt, Smooth Acacia, with 
narrow hairy Leaves, round white Flawers, and ſhort hairy 
Pods. | 


albis, filiquis brevibus hirſutis. Houſt. Smeoth Acacia, with 
broad hairy Leaves, round white Flowers, and ſbort hairy 


Pods. 


Acacia Americana, flore luteo globoſo, ſpinis exiguis, fo- 
liorumque pinnis tenuiſſimis pubeſcentibus. Houſt. Ameri- 


F can Acacia, with a round yellow Flower, ſmall Spines, and 


very narrow woolly Wings to the Leaves. 

Acacia ſpinoſa tenuifolia, floribus ſpicatis luteis, filiquis 
longiſſimis compreſſis flavis. Houſt. Ks narrow-leav'd 
Acacia, with yellow Flowers growing in Spikes, and very long 


flat yellowiſh Pads. 


Acacia ſpinoſa tenuifolia, ſpinis ſingulis cornu-bovinum per 
longitudinem fiſſum referentibus. Houſt. Prickly narrow- 
leav'd Acacia, with ſingle Thorns reſembling the Horn of an 
Ox, ſplit thre the Middle. | 

Acacia Americana, faginis foliis, tetraphylla, floſculis ſta- 

minoſis, in ſpicum diſpoſitis. Pluk. Amalth. Broad four - 
leau d Acacia, with tamineous Flowers diſpeſed in a Spike. 
Acacia humilis latifolia, non ſpinoſa, ſtaminibus florum 
longiſſimis rubentibus. Houſt. Broad - leav d Acacia, without 
Thorns and Flowers, having very long red Chives. 
Acacia Americana non ſpinoſa latiſolia, ſiliquis marginatis 
& ad ſingula grana tumidis. Houſt. Broad-leav'd American 
Acacia without Thorns, and Pods which are bordered and ſwell 
where each Seed is lodged. 

Acacia ſpinoſa tenuifolia, filiquis latis, ſpinis minimis re- 
curvis ſolitariis. Houſt, Narrow-leav'd prickly Acacia, with 
broad Pods, and ſmall crooked Thorns growing ſingly. 

Acacia non ſpinoſa tetraphylla latifolia, ftaminibus florum 
longiſſimis rubentibus. Broad four-leay'd Acacia without 
Thorns, and long red Chives to the Flower. 

Acacia non ſpinoſa tenuifolia, ſiliquis varie intortis. Nar» 
2 leau'd Acacia without Thorns, and variouſly twiſted 

1. a 

Acacia Americana tetraphylla & ſpinoſa, floribus globoſis, 

ſtaminibus florum longis rubentibus. Houſt. Four-leav'd 


Acacia without Thorns, and round Flowers, having long red 
Chives | 


Aloe 
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Aloe Americana fobolifers,” H. L. |. The childing ties; 


ens | 
Aloe Americana, ex Vera Cruce, foliis 
us glaucis. Hort. Beaum, Narrow leav'd Aloe," of Vera 
ruce, | a werdae 1 
Aloe Americana, folio viridi rigidiſſimo foetido, piet dicta 
indigenis. Hort. Beaum. American Aloe with fi green 
Leaves, commonly called Piet in America. 6 | 
Aloe Americana, folio viridi rigidiſſimo, margine ſpinoſo 
* dicta. American Aloe, with a A green Leaf,, hav- 
ing Spines on the ſides, commonily called Silk-graſs. . 
Aloe Guineenſis, radice geniculata, foliis è viridi & atro 
undulatim variegatis. Hort, Amſt. The Guinea Aloe, vul- 


Aloe Zeylanica pumila, foliis variegatis. Par. Bat. prod. 
The dwarf Ceylon Ale. 2 1 75 I 
Apo:ypum fibroſa radice, petalis:coccinels, corniculis cro- 
ceis. Hort. Amſt, © Dogsbane with a fibrous Rot and ſcarlet 
Flnuers, having Saffron-colour' d Middles, commonly called Ipe- 
cacuana. 110 * 8 
Apocynum Americanum ſcandens, foliis citri, ſiliquis ma · 
culatis. Plum. Climbing American Dags-bane, with Citron 
Leaves and ſpotteu Pods. | | 
Ariſtolochia Americana ſcandens, foliis cordatis, fructu 
tereti. Climbing American Birthwort, with Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves and a taper Fruit. | | 
Ariſtolochia Americana ſcandens, foliis laurinis anguſtis, 
fructu maximo. Climbing American Birthwort, with narrow 
Bay Leaves, and the largeſt Fruit. | 
Ariſtolochia Americana erecta, flore atro-purputeo, foliis 
anguſtis, radice repente. Plum. Upright American Birth- 
wort, with long narroto Leaves, a dark purple Flawer, and 
creeping Root. * | 
Arum maximum Ægyptiacum, quod vulgo, colocaſia. 
Sloan. Cat. Greate/t Egyptian Arum, called Colocafia. 
Arum minus, nymphzz foliis, eſculentun . Sloan. Cat. 
2 Arum, ib water-lily Leaves, and an eatable 
got. | 
Arum maximum Ægyptiacum, quod . colocaſia, cau- 
Liculis nigricantibus, Zeylaniea. H. L. Greateſt Egyptian 
Arum, with dark purple 5 * | 
Arundo ſaccharifera. C. B. P. The ſugar Cane. 
_ Arundo Indica arborea, Mambu vel Bambu dicta. he 
Bambu Cane, vulgo. ä 
Arundo arborea Indica, amplo pediculato folio, Bambu 
altera ſpecies. Raii. Hiſt. 7h falſe Bambu Cane. 


Baniſtera ſcandens, foliis laurinis. Houſt, Climbing Ma- 

5 vul O0. | Þ 4 | 12 
hun era Americana ſcandens, folio ſubrotundo, flore ex 
aureo coccineo. Houſt. Climbing Maple, with a roundiſb 
2 and a golden ſcarlet Flower. 

niſtera Americana ſcandens, foliis citri, lore cœruleo 
ſpicato. Houſt. Climbing Maple, with a Citron-leaf, and a 
blue Flower growing in Spikes, 

Baniſtera Americana ſcandens, foliis ſubrotundis, ſubtus 
pubeſcentibus. Houſt. Climbing Maple, with roundiſb Leaves 
woolly underneath. N 

Baniſtera Americana ſcandens, pſeudoacaciæ folio, flore 
purpuraſcente. Houſt. Climbing American Maple, with a 
falſe Acacia-leaf, and a purpliſh Flower, . 

Barba Jovis Americana ſcandens, floribus cœruleis, ad 
alas foliorum conglobatis. 


Climbing American 1 
beard, with blue Flowers growing in Cluſters from the Wing of 
the Leaf. 


Barnardia folio ſubrotundo, mas. Houſt. Rownd-leav'd 
male Barnardia. : 

Barnardia folio ſubrotundo, fœmina. Houſt. Round - leav d 
female Barnardia. | | | 
Baſſella. Hort. Mal. Climbing Night/ſhade of Malabar. 

Baſſella flore albo, foliis & caulibus viridibus. Climbing 
Malabar Nigbtſbade, with a white Flower, and green Leaves 
and Stalks. 

Baſſella Sinica, foliis & caulibus viridibus, minus ſucculen- 
tis, fructu minore. Jeſſieu. China climbing Nigbeſbade, with 
2 Leaves and Stalks, which are leſs ſucculent, and a ſmaller 

rut. f | 

Bauhinia non aculeata, folio ampliori & bicorni. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Mountain Ebony, vulgo. 

Bauhinia non aculeata, folio nervoſo bicorni, floribus albi- 
cantibus. Houſt, Smoeth Bauhinia, with a nervoſe Leaf, and 
whitiſh Flowers. 

+ Bauhinia non aculeata, folio ſubrotundo majore rigido & 
bicorni, flore purpuraſcente. Houſt. Smooth Bauhinia, with 

à large ff Leaf, and purpliſh Flower. 
Bauhinia ſcandens & fruteſcens, folio ſubrotundo & bigor- 


\ 


* 


E 


* 


niz flore albo. Shrubby climbing Bauhinia, with a roundy/h 
anguſtiotibus, mi- 


— 


, anda whit ; | 
ermudiana palmz folio, radice bulbosa. D. Lign. Ber- 
mudiana with a Palm-leaf, and a bulbous Not. 
Bignonia ſcandens tetraphylla, fructu maximo echinato. 
Houſt. Climbing Trumpet-flower, with four Leaves, and the 


largeſt prickly Fruit. 
ignonia Americana arboreſcens pentaphylla, flore roſeo, 
The white Wed, er 


major, filiquis planis. Plum. Cat. 

Tulip-flower, | 

5 _— * — ·˖ flore racemoſo carneo. 
ou our-leav'd climbing Trumpet-flower, with a branch- 

ing Halb- colour d Flower, | : 

Bignonia Americana, ſcandens, foliis pinnatis hirſutis & 
marginibus ſinuatis, filiquis longiſſimis & anguſtiſſimis. 
Climbing American Flawer, with hairy winged Leaves, 
which are indented, and long, narrow Pods, 

Bignonia Americana, ſcandens, triphylla & pentaphylla, 
lobis amplioribus, mucronatis & ſerratis, ſiliquis longis com- 
preflis marginatis. Climbing American Trumpet Flower, with 
three, and five Leaves, 'which are large pointed, and ſawed, 
and long, flat, bordered Pods. 

Bontia Laureolz facie. Hort. Elth. The Barbados Wild 


is | | 

Brunsfelſia flore albo, fructu croceo molli. Plum. Nov. 
5 a Brungfelſia with a white Flower, and a ſoft, Saffron- 
coloure b 7 


Caapeba folio orbiculari & umbilicato lævi. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Caapeba, with a round, ſoft, umbilicated Leaf, 

Caapeba folio orbiculari & umbilicato tomentoſo. Plum, 
Nov. Gen. Caapeba, with a round, woolly umbilicated Leaf. 
Caapeba folio orbiculari non umbilicata. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Caapeba, with a round Leaf, not umbilicated. Y | 

æſalpina polyphylla, aculeis horrida. Plum. Nov. Gen. 

Many-leav'd Ceſalpina, with ſtrong Thorns. 
. Cainito folio ſubtus aureo, fructu Maliformi. Plum. Nov. 
Gen, The Star- Apple, vulgo. 

Cainito folio ſubtus aureo, fructu Olivæformi. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Cainito, with Olive ſhap'd Fruit. ITE: 

Calaba folio Citrii ſplendente. Plum. Noy, Gen. The 
Indian Maſtict Tree. 


Caſſia fiſtula, Alexandrina. C. B. P. The purging Caſſia, 
or Pudding-pipe Tree. 

Caſiia fiſtula, Brafiliana, C. B. P. The wild Caſſia of 
America, 


Caſſia Americana, tetraphylla, latifolia. Houſt. Four- 
lau d American Caſſia, with broad Leaves. 
Caſtorea repens, ſpinoſa. Plum. Nov. Gen. Crecping, 
prickly Caſtorea. | 

Caſtorea racemoſa, flore cœruleo, fruftu croceo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Branching Caftorea, with a blue Flower, and 
Saffron-colour'd Fruit. | 

Ceiba Viticis foliis, caudice aculcato. Plum. Nov. Gen, 
Silk-cotton Tree, with a prickly Trunk. | | 

Ceiba Viticis foliis, caudice glabro. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Silk-Cotton Tree, with a ſmooth Trunk. 

Centaurium minus, maritimum, amplo flore czruleo. 
Plum. Cat. American {fer Centaury, with a large blue Flows- 


er 

Chamerhododendron Indicum, flore amplo coccineo. Inſt. 
R. H. Indian Roſebay, with a large, ſcarlet Flower. 

Cereus erectus, altiſſimus, Syrinamenſis, ſpinis albis. Boerh. 
2 alt. The talleſt Torch - Wiſtle of Surinam, with white 

pines, 

Cereus quadrangulus, coſtis alarum inſtar aſſur- 
gen tibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. The ſquare Torch-Thiftle. 

Cereus maximus, fructu ſpinoſo, rubro. Dadus Par. Bat. 
The greateſt Torch-Thiftle, with a prickly red Fruit. ; 

Cereus erectus, fructu rubro, non ſpinoſo. Par. Bat. Up- 
right Torch-Thiflle, with a ſmooth, red Fruit. 

Cereus gracilis, ſpinoſiſſimus, ſpinis flavis, poly- 
gonus, lanugine alba palleſcente. Boerh. Ind. alt. The frat. 
erch-Thiftle with many Angles, yellowiſh Spines, and 
pale white down on the T, 5 

Cereus erectus, gracilior, ſpinoſiſſimus, ſpinis albis poly- 
gonus. Boerh. Ind. alt. Smaller upright Torch-Thiftle with 


Angles, beſet with white Spines. 
ereus criftatus, erectus, Elie tri aribus, profunds 
The tri climbing Tereb- 


canaliculatis. Pluk. Phyt. 

Cereus ſcandens, minor, trigonus, articulatus, fructu ſua- 
viſimo. Par. Bat. The triangular creeping Torch · Wiſtle, com- 
monty called Prickly Pear. | 

polygonus, articulatis. Par, Bat. 


ereus ſcandens, minor, 


The joynted ſmall climbing _ Thiſtle, with many fides. 


- 


cd. 


— 
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Cereus minimus, atticuſatus, polygonus, fpinoſus. Boethi 
Ind. alt. The leaft prickly climbing Torch J 50 l, with many 
AW. 1 * 
Peres ſcolopendriz folio brachiato. Hort. Elth; The 
Terch-Thiſtle with 
Opuntia. aa dg, #4 
Cony zo fruticoſa, Ciſti odore, floribus pallide purpureis, 
ſummitatibus ramulorum inſidentibus, capitulis & ſemine mi- 


noribus. Sloan. Cat. Shrubby American Fltabaney 2 


like the Rock Roſe, with pale purple Flowers, growing on 
Top of the Branches, and ſmaller Heads and Seeds. * 

fruticoſa, Ciſti odore, floribus pallide * — 
ſummitatibus ramulorum inſidentibus, capitulis & ſemi 
majoribus. Sloan Cat. Jam. Shrubby American Flrabane, 
ſmelling lite the Rock Roſe, with pale ple Flowers growing 
at the ends of the Shoots, and larger Heads and Seeds. 

Conyza arboreſcens, tomentoſa, foliis oblongis, floribus 
in ſummitatibus ramulorum racemoſis ſparſis albicantibus. 
Houſt. Wooly Tree 2 — oblong Leaves, and white 
Flowers ing on thin Branches. | 

ee e flore luteo, umbellato. Houſt. Shrub- 
by Americag Flea-bane with a yellow, umbellated Flower. 

- | Cortyza-atboreſcens, foliis oblongis, floribus fingulis, tri- 
bus floſculis conſtantibus. Houſt. Tree American Flea- 
bane, with oblong Leaves, and each Flower having three 
Flrets, © | 

Conyza ſcandens, Lauri foliis aſperſis, capitulis ſpicatis 
rotundis, floribus albis. Houſt. Climbing Fleabane, with 
rough Bay Leaves, round ſpiked Heads, and white Flowers. 

nyza fruticoſa, flore pallide purpureo, capitulis & la- 

teribus ramulorum ſpicatim exeuntibus. Sloan, Cat. Shrub- 

Fleabane, with a pale lar Flower growing in à Spike 
from the fide of the Branches. 

Copaiba folio ſubrotundo, flore rubro. The Balſam of 
Capevi. 

8. triphyllum, Americanum, ſpinoſum, flore 
ruberrimo. Inſt. R. H. Prickly three-leaved American Co- 
ral Tree, with a very red Flower, 8 | 

Corallodendron triphyllum, Americanum, minus, ſpinis 
& ſeminibus nigricantibus. Inſt. R. H. Smaller three-leav'd 
American Coral-Tree, with blacker Seeds and Spines. 

Corallodendron triphyllum, Americanum, non ſpinoſum. 
Inſt. R. H. Three leav'd- American Coral-Tree, without 

ines. 1 N 
1 Corallodendron Americanum, minus, foliis acutioribus. 
Houft. Small American Coral- Tree, with peinted Leaves. 

Corallodendron triphyllum, Americanum, non ſpinoſum, 
foliis acutioribus flore rubente. Three leav'd American Coral- 
Tree without Thorns, having ſharp-pointed Leaves, and a red- 
diſh Flower. | i | 

Corallodendron triphyllum, Americanum, caudice & ner- 
vis foliorum ſpinis armantibus. Three-leav'd American Co- 
ral-Tree, whoſe Stems and Ribs of the Leaves are armed with 

nes. | | 
* racemoſa, trifolia & quinquefolia, foliis forami- 
nulatis. Plum. Cat. Branching American Dogwood, with 
three, and five Leaves. | | | 

Cornutia flore pyramidato cæruleo, foliis incanis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Cornutia with hoary Leaves, and à blue pyra- 
midal Flower. | NP | 

Coronilla ſcandens pentaphylla. Plum. Manuf.” Five- 
leav'd climbing American jointed-podded Colutea. . | 

Cytiſus Americanus, ſpinoſus, floribus luteis ad alas naſcen- 
tibus. Plum. Cat. Prickly American Baſe Tree trefoil, 
with yellow Flowers growing from the Wings of the Leaves. 

Cytiſus Americanus, fruteſcens, ſericeus. Plum. Bat. 
Shrubby American Baſe Tree trefoil, with filky Leaves, 

Cytifus Americanus, arboreſcens, fructu eduli albo. 
Plum. Cat. The Pigeon-Pea, vulgo. | 


Dalochampia ſcandens, Lupuli foliis, fructu hiſpido tri- 
cocco. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing Dalechampia with Hop 
Leaves, and a prickly three ſeeded Fruit. | 


Dioſcorea ſcandens, foliis Tamni, fructu racemoſo. Plum. 


Nov. Gen. Climbing Dioſcorea, with black Briony Leaves, 
and branching Fruit. | 

Dioſcorea ſcandens, folio haftato, fructu racemoſo. Houſt. 
Cn Diaſcorea with a ſpear-ſhap'd Leaf, and branching 

ruit, | A 

Dioſcorea ſcandens, folio ſubrotundo acuminato, fructu 
racemoſo. Houſt. 
pointed Leaf, and branching Fruit. 

Dorſtenia dentariz radice, Sphondilii folio, placenta ovali. 
Houſt, Contrayerva with a Tothwort Root, 4 Cow-Parſnip 
Leaf, and an Oval Placenta. band aug 

rſtenia dentariæ radice, folio minus laciniato, placenta 
quadrangulari & undulato, - Houſt. Contrayerva with a 
1 


a frohpendria Leaf, commonly" called an 


ne- 


Climbi 8 with a roundiſh 


dt. 


— — — — 


Teothwort Rot, a lefs jagged Leaf, and a fare waved Pla- 


centa, 
Douglaika fruteſcens & ſpinoſa; Tiguſtri folio, flore albo. 
Houft.  Shrubbv: and prickly Donglaſſia with a Privet-leaf,: 
and a white Flower, f 
Dracunculus Indicus, trifido folio. Inſt. R. H. Indian 
Dragon, with à tri ñd-lea rr: | | 
Dracunculus Indicus;-folio quinqueſido. Inſt. R. H. 
Indian Dragon wort with a quinquefid lj * | 
Dracunculus A mericanus; Colacafiz foliis lacihiatis. Inſt. 
R. H. American Dragon with a jagged Coltcaſia-leaf. | 
Dracunculus Americanus, ſcandens, triphyllus & auritus. 
en R. H. Climbing American Dragon with three-eared' 


Eupatorium Americanum, ſcandens, foliis ſubrotundis, 
lueidis, floribus ſpicatis albis. Houſt. Climbing American 
Hemp- Agri mony, with. roundifh ſhining Leaves, and white, 
ſpiked Flowers, oo N. 7 

Eupatorium Americanum, arboreſcens, Mori folio, flo- 
ribus albicantibus. Houſt. Tree American Hemp- Agrimony, 
with a Mulberry-leaf, and white Flawers. 

Eupatorium Americanum, fruteſcens, Balſaminæ luteæ 
foliis, nigris maculis notatis. Houſt. Shrubby American 
1 with a yellow Balſamine-leaf, ſpotted with 

ack, | | \ 

Eupatorium Peruvianum, folio ſubrotundo trinervi utrin- 
que acuto flore cœruleo. Vaill, Mem. ' Peruvian Hemp- 
Agrimony with a roundiſb pointed - laat, and a blue Flower. 
Euphorbium Cerei gie. Hort. Amſt. Euphorbium 
with the Appearance of the Torch-Thiſtle, | 

Euphorbium Cerei eſſigie, caulibus gracilioribus. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. Euphorbium having the Appearance of the Torch- 
Thiftle, and à flender flalk. 01 

Euphorbium verum Antiquorum, Scadida Calli. Hort. 
Mal. Hort. Amſt. The true Euphorbium of the Antients. 

Euphorbium trigonum & tetragonum, ſpinoſum, ramis 
compreſſis. Diſnard. Euphorbium with three or four angles 
and flat branches. | | 8 

uphorbium anguloſum, foliis Nerii latioribus. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. Angular Euphorbium with broad Oleander-leaves. 


Ficus Malabarenſis, folio cuſpidato, fructu rotundo, par- 
vo, gemino. Pluk. Phyt. Malabar Fig, with a long- pointed - 
leaf, and ſmall, round fruit, growing double. | 

Fuchſia triphylla, flore coccineo. ' Plum, Nov. Gen, 
Three-lcav'd Fuchſia with a ſcarlet Flower. 


Granadilla folio tricuſpidi, flore parvo flaveſcente. Inſt. 
R. H. Paſſion-flower with a three-corner'd-leaf, and a ſmall, 
yellowiſh Flower. 

Granadilla fructu Citriformi, foliis oblongis. Inſt. R. H. 
The Water-Limon, vulgo. 1275 

N ol, fructu Maliformi. Inſt. R. H. The 
broad-leav'd Paſſion-flawer with an A Fruit, com- 
monly called Go illa. r : 

Granadilla quæ Coanenepilli, ſeu Contrayerva Hernan, 
Houſt. * N er called Contrayerva by Hernandez. 

Granadilla folio haſtato, holoſerico, petalis Candicanti- 
bus, fimbriis ex purpureo & luteo variis. n. Cent. 1, 
Paſſion-flower with a ſilky ſpear-ſhap'd Leaf, and white Leaves 
to the Flowers, with purple and yellow Fringes. 

Granadilla folio oblongo ſerrato, flore purpureo. Houſt. 
Paſfion-finwer with an oblong ſawed Leaf, and a purple Flower. 

ranadilla folio glabro, tricuſpidi & anguſto, flore vire- 
ſcente minimo. Ink R. H. Paſſion-flawer with a ſmooth, 
narrow, three corner d Leaf, and thi leaſt greeniſh Flaver. 
| Granadilla folio tricuſpidi, flore- ex purpuri nigricante. 
Inſt. R. H. Paſfion-flower with a three- pointed Leaf, and a 
blac E, purple F. lower * | 

Granadilla folio tricuſpidi, flore magno flaveſcente. Inſt. 
R. H. Paſſim-finver with a three pointed Leaf, and a large 
yellowiſh Flower. | | 

Granadilla flore ſuaverubente, folio bicorni. Inft. R. H. 

7 with a horned Leaf, and a ſoft, red Flower. 
— Granadilla Androſæmi folio, fructu jujubino. Inſt. R H. 
W cect with a Tuſan "Wh and a Fruit like the Fujube. 
| Guajava alba, dulcis H. L. The fweet white Guava. 
_ Guajava rubra, acida, fructu rotundiori. H. L. The 
round, red Guava. © | 

Guidonia Aurantii foliis, aculeata. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Prickly Guidonia with Orange-Leaves. . 

- Guidonia Nucis juglandis foliis, major. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Greater Guidonia with Malnut- tree Leaves. 2 
Guidonia Nucis juglandis foliis, minor. Plum. Nov. 


Gen, © Small Guidonia with Walnut - tra Leaves. - 
| Hedyſarum 
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Hedyſarum atboreſcens, -foliis Mimoſe, Plum. Cat. Tret 
French Honey-ſuckle, with ſenſitive Plant Leaves, 
 Hedyſarum,, triphyllum,, fruteſcens, foliis ſubrotundis fe- 
riceis, flore purpureo. Houſt, evdeay'd Shrubby French 
Homey-fuckle with round filly Leaves, and a Flower. 
Helianthemum fruteſcens; pdortulace folio; Plum. Cat. 
Shrubby Dwarf Ciflus with s Pur lane Leaf. 


ff ©, 


Helleborine purpurea, tuberoſa radice. Plum. Nov. Gen: 
Purple Baftard Hellebore, with @ tuberous Noot. 
Helleborine foliis Liliaceis, Aſphodeli radice. Plum. Cat. 
Pa —_ Hellebore, with Leaves like the Lilly, and an Aſpho« 
t, : ne, Bal bates I 
Hernahdia amplo hedet. folio, umbilicato. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Jack in a Box, vulg eo 


Jaſminoides Laureoliz folio, flore candido, interdiu odo- 
rato. Hort. Elth, Baſtard. Jaſmine, with a Spurge Laurei 
Leaf, and a white Flower, ſmelling ſweet in the Day, __ 

Jaſminoides folio Piſhaminis, flore vireſcente, noctu odo- 
ratiſſimo. Hort. Elth. Raflard Jaeſine, with a greeniſh 
Flower, ſmelling ſweet in the Night, called by the Spaniards 
_  Jaſminum, five Sambach Arabum, Alpini. J. B. The 
ſingle Arabian Faſmine, vulgo. x. 
Jaſminum, , five Sambach Arabum, flore duplici, The 
common Arabian Jaſmine, with a half double Flawer. 

Jaſminum arboreſcens, folizs. laurinis, flore umbellato. 
* Tree Jaſmine, with Bay- Leaves, and an umbellated 


* 101 A 
___ Jaſmihum Americanumz foliis conjugatis, floribus ſpica- 
tis albis. Houſt. American Jaſmine, with Leaves growing 
oppoſite, and white ſpiked Flowers, m_ 
Jaſminum Malabaricum, foliis Mali Aurantii, flote ni- 
veo odoratiſſimo. Com. Malabar Jaſmine, with Orange 
Leaves, and à very ſweet, ſnowy Flower, | 
Ifora Altheæ foliis, fructu breviori & craffiori, Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Screw Tree, with ſhort, thick Fruit. 
Ifora Altheæ foliis, fructu longiori & anguſtiori. Plum. 
1 ov. Gen. The Screw-Tree, with longer and flenderer 
ruit, Ia * + TO ky 
Iſora Altheæ folio ampliſſimo, fructu craſſiſſimo & villoſo; 
Houſt. The Screw-Tree, with a very large Marſh-Mallow 
Leaf, and a very thick, hairy Fruit, - , _ Nor 
uſticia fruteſcens, floribus ſpicatis majoribus, uno yerſu 
diſpoſitis. Houſt. Shrubby Fuſticia, with larger ſpiked Flow- 
ers, placed on one Side of the Stalk, [ES 


Laurus Americana, mas, foliis ſubrotundis, floribus in 
capitulum collectis. Houſt. Aale American Bay-Tree, 
with roundiſh Leaves and Flowers collected in a Head. 
Laurus Americana, feemina, foliis ſubrotundis fructu al- 
albo umbellato Houſt. Female American Bay-Tree,, with 
roundiſh Leaves, and a white Flower growing in an Umbel. 
Leucanthemum Americanum, fruteſcens, foliis latis con- 
jugatis, & aſperſis, flore albo, capitulis ſquamoſis. Houſt. 
Shrubby American Ox-Eye, with broad, rough Leaves grow- 
ing oppoſite, and a white - Flower having a ſcaly Head, 
Lilio-Aſphodelus Americanus, ſempervirens, maximus; 
polyanthos albus. Houft. Greateſt Evergreen American 
Lilly Aſphadel, with many white Flowers. © _ | 
Lilio-Aſphodelus Americanus, flore umbellato albo, coſts 
purpurea notato. Plum. Cat. American Aſphodel Lilly, 
with a white umbellated Flower, and the Stalk marked with 
Purple. | 
| itio- Aſphodelus Americanus, foliis Scillæ, flore umbel- 
lato maximo purpureo. Plum. Cat. American Aſphodel 
Lily, with Squil Leaves and a large purple Flower growing 
in an umbel. | | * 6 os 
Llio-Aſphodelus Americanus, bifoliis, flore fingulari pur- 
pureo. Plum. Cat. Two-leav'd American Aſphodel Lily, 
with a ſingle Flower. ' | | 
Lilio-Narciſſus Indicus, ſaturato colore - purpuraſcens. 
Mor. Hiſt. Indian Lilh-Daffodil, with a deep purple Flow- 


er. 
Lilio-Nareiſſus Jacobceus, latifolius, Indicus, rubro flore. 
Mor. Hiſt. Broad-kav'd Indian Lily-Daffodil, commonly 
called Narciſſus Jacobceus, 
Lilio · Narciſſus Indicus, maximus, Sphæricus, floribus 
lurimis rubris Liliaceis. Mor. Hiſt. The greate/t Spherical 
indian Lilly Daffodil, with many red Lily-ſhaped Flowers, 


Lilio- Narciſſus Indicus. pumilus, polyanthos. Mor. Hift. 


Dwarf Indian Lily- Daffodil, with many Flowers. 8 
Lilio-Narciſſus Indicus, pumilus, monanthos albus. Mor. 
Hiſt. Dwarf Indian Lily- Daffodil, with a fuugle white 


Lilio-Narciſſus Zeylanicus, latifolius, flore niveo externa 


lines purpurea ſtriato. Herm. Broad-leav'd Lilly- Daffodil 


ſmall 3 


of Ceylon, with @ white: Thur, firip'd with Pubple on the 


0, Y 
Lippid arboreſcens, foliis conjugatis/ bblongis; capitulis 
ſquamoſis & rotundis. Houft. — Lippia, with oblong 
Leaves growing oppoſite, and round ſcaly Heads, An 
„ Lobelia fruteſcens, portulace folio, Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Shrubby Lobelia, with a Purſlane Leaf. 
Malpl bia anguſtifoliaz folio fubtus ſpinoſo. Plum. N 
6 . ov. 
Gen. The Cow-itch Cherry, vu get | 
| Malpighia folio rotundo, fruftu majore. The large Bar- 
bados Cherry. ot” Ati ial | 
ighia humilis Tlicis, Cocci-glandiferz foliis. Plum, 
228 en. Dwarf, Barbados Cherry, with Holm-Oaft 
1 18 Theveti, Juca & Caſſavi. J. B. Int, R. H: 
Manihot Americana, ſpinoſiima, folio vitigines. Plum. 
at. The moſt prickly Caſſava, with a Chaſte-Tree Leaf. 
Manihot arboreſcens, minus ſpinoſa, floribus albis umbel- 
latis, foliis aconiti urentibus. Houſt, Tree-like Caſſaui, with 
leſs Spines, white Flowers growing in an umbel, and ſtinging 
Wilfs-bane Leaves. Ef N | 
nihot fruteſcens, non ſpinoſa, foliis glabris & minus 
7 Houſt. Smooth frubby Caſſaui, with ſmooth Leaves, 
CCS... n 2 | 
Maranta Arundinacea, Cannacori folio; Plum. Nov; Gen. 
"nia Indian Arrow- Root, with a Leaf of the Indian 
Maranta Cannacori folio, flore albo minimo, Houſt. In- 
dian Arrow-root, vulgo. „ 
Melocatus Americanus, minor. Boerh. Ind; alt. The 
Methonica Malabarorum. H. L. The Superb Lilh, 
| Montia arboreſcens, Abutili folio. ſerrato, fructu racemo- 


ſo. Houſt, Tree-like Montia, with a ſawed yellow-leaf, and 
branching ſeed. | 


Muntingia folio ſericeo, molli, fructu majore; Plum. Nov. 
2 Muntingia, with a ſoft, filly Leaf, and a larger 

rut, | T2 47 "4 1 5 
 Muntingia folio Ulmi aſpero, fructu minimo glomerato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Muntingia, with a — and a 
. : 1 2 | | 

Murucuia folio lunato. Inſt. R. H. Murucuia, with @ 
horned Leaf. | 3 i 1 
Muſa fructu Cucumerino breviori. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The Banana. | | 1 

Muſa fructu Cucumerino longiori. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The Plantane Tree. : 1 5 

Myrtus arborea, aromatiea, foliis Laurinis. Sloan. Cat. 
The All- ſpice Pimento, or Jamaica Pepper. 


* 


Opuntia Curaſſavica, minima. Hort. Beaum. The lea 
Indian Fig. Nom and DG. 

Opuntia maxima, folio oblongo rotundo, majore, ſpinu- 
lis obtuſis 2 & 3 obſito, flore ſtriis rubris 
variegato. Sloan. Cat. Jam. The greateſt ſmooth Indian Fig, 
with red flriped Flowers. . 15 | 5 

Opuntia major ſpinoſa, cauleſcens, flore minore rubro 
clauſo, fructu parvo coccineo. Houſt. The great prickly 
3 with a ſmall, cloſe, red Flower, and ſmall, ſcar- 

t Fruit. | 

Opuatia cauleſcens, foliis ampliſſimis tenuibus compreſſis, 
ſpinis longiſſimis confertiſſimis, gracilibus & albicantibus ar- 
matis. Houſt. Stalky Indian Fig, with large, narrow, com- 
preſs'd Branches, which are cloſely armed with white Spines, 
commonly called Robinſon Cruſo*'s Fg. 

Orobus Americanus, latifolius, argenteus, flore purpureo 


Houſt. Broad filver-hav'd American Bitter-Vetch, with a 
purple Flower. | 3 LS 
Orobus Ameticanus, erectus, foliorum pinnis anguſtis & 
ſubtus incanis, ſiliquis glabris. Houſt. Upright American 
Bitter-Veteb, with narrow Leaves, hoary on the under fide, 
and ſmooth Pods. d 
SOrobus Americanus, procumbens & hirſutis, flore purpu- 
reo. Houſt. Traing, hairy, American Bitter-Vetch; with 4 
purple Flower. | 


Palma Braſilienſis, Prunifera, folio plicatili, ſeu flabelli- 
formi, caudice ſquammato. Raii Hiſt. The Palmetto Tree; 

Palma foliorum pediculis ſpinoſis, fruftu pruniformi luteo 
oleoſo. Sloan. Cat. The Oil-Palm, or, Negro-Cil, vulgo. 

Palma Prunifera, foliis Vuceæ, fructu in racemis conge- 
ſtis Ceraſi formi duro cinereo, Piſi magnitudine, cujus la- 
chryma ſanguis Draconis eſt dicta. Com. Hort. Amſt. The 


— 


Dragon Tret. 


Palma 


err. 
- 


( 
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Haw 


Palma Japonica, ſpinoſis pediculis, Polypodii folio, ' Par. 
Bat. — of Jayne, with prickly Footflalks and a Poly- 
Leaf. | MS . 
og Fon Dactylifera, latiſolia. Plum. Nov. Gen. The broad 
lav'd Date- bearing Paln- tree. * 
Palma DaQylifera, aculeata, minima. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The leaſt, orickh, Date-bearing Palm-tyee. © © 
Palma Coccifera coſtaruni lateribus aculeatis. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Nut-bearing Palm tree, with prickly Stall. 
Palma prunifera, Japonenſis. H. L. Plumb-bearing Pulm- 
free of Japan, - - Wt 1 
3 Malabarica, folio 1 * complicato, 
acuto, flore albo racemoſo, fructu rotundo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Mountain Paln-tree of NE bor. a large folded Leaf, and 
white round Fruit growing in Ws. ; 
Palma Alam, non ſpinoſa, fructu pruniformi minore, 
racemoſo ſparſo. Sloan. Cat. The Cabbage-tree, vulgo. 
Palma tota ſpinoſa, major, fructu pruniformi, Sloan. Cat. 
The great Macaw-tree, vulgo. 
Palma altifima, non ſpinoſa, fructu oblongo. Houſt, The 
Mountain Cabbage-tree, vulgo. 


Palma Dactifera & Vinifera, Plum. Nov. Gen. The Date 


and Il ine- bearing Palm - tree. | . | 

Palma Malabarica, floſculis ſtellatis, fructu longo ſquamato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Palm-tree of Malabar, with ſmall flarry 
Flnwers, and a long ſcaly Fruit. 

Palma DaQylifera, fructu acerrimo. Plum. Nov. Gen, 
The Date- bearing Paln- tree, with very ſharp Fruit. 

Palma minor. C. B. P. The ſmall Palm tree. 

Palma Indica, Coccifera, anguloſa. C. B. P. The Cocoa 

- tree. 

Palma Americana, acaulos, fructu clavato polypyreno. 
Houſt, American Paln without a Stalk, and many Fruit, 
growing in Form of a Club. 

Pancratium Americanum, floribus albis, odore Balſami 
Gileadenſi. American Sea-daffodil, with white Flowers, 
ſmelling like Balm of Gilead. 

Pancratium Americanum, foliis latiſſimis, floribus niveis 
majoribus odore Balſami Peruviani. American Sea-daffodil, 
with very broad Leaves and larger white Flowers, ſmelling like 
9 of Peru. | 

ancratium Zeylanicum, flore albo odorato. Sca- daſfodil 
of Ceylon, with Ne white Flower, | | 

Papaya fructu Melopeponis effigle. Plum. Cat. The Pa- 
paw-tree, with a Mekin-ſhaped Fruit. 

Papaya mas, Boerh. Ind. alt. The Male Papaw-tree, 

Papaya fructu maximo, Peponis effigie. Plum. Cat, The 
Papaw-tree, with the largeſt Fruit, ſhaped like a Pumpkin. 

ereskia aculeata flore albo, fructu flaveſcente. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. The Barbadoes * vulgo. | 

Periploca Americana, latifolia, filiqua dura oblonga tumi- 
da & glabra. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd American Baſtard 
Dogsbane, with a hard, ſmooth, oblong Pod. 

Periploca Americana, fructu molliter echinato. Inſt. R. 
H. American baſtard Dogsbane, with a = prickly Fruit, 

Periploca Americana, ſcandens, folio Convolvuli, fructu 
alato. Plum. Climbing American Dogsbane, with a Bind- 
weed Leaf, and a winged Fruit. | 

Petiveria Solani foliis, loculis ſpinoſis. Plum, Nov. Gen. 
Guinea Hen-Weed, vulgo. | 825 

Plumbago Americana, Betæ folio ampliori. Plum. Cat. 
American Lead-Wort, with a larger Beet Leaf. | 


* Randia fruteſcens, ſpinis bijugis, foliis ſubrotundis, floribus 
albis. Houſt. Shrubby Randia, with round Leaves and white 
Flnoers. - a | | 
Ricinoides Americana, Goſlypii folio. Inſt. R. H. The 
Phyfick Nut. | | 
icinoides arbor, Americana, folio multifido, Inſt. R. H. 
The French Phy/ick Nut, vulgo. 4 > Sane 
Ricinoides Americana ſtaphiſagriæ folio, Inſt. R. H. The 
Wild Cafſavi. 
Ricinoides fruteſcens, Althz# folio. Plum. Cat. Shrubby 
Phy/ick Nut, with a Marſhmallow Leaf. 
icinoides fruteſcens, Linariæ foliis obtuſis. Plum. Cat. 
Shrubby Phyfick Nut, with blunt Toad-flax Leaves, 
Ricinoides fruteſcens, Lauri folio, calyce ampliſſimo viri- 
di. Houſt. Shrubby Phyſick Nut, with a Bay Leaf, and a 
large green Empalement. TN 
Rondeletia arboreſcens Tini facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. Tree- 
like Rondeletia, with the Appearance of Lauruſtinus. 
Ruellia Americana, humilis, parvo flore cceruleo, ry - 


lis teretibus. Houſt. Dwarf American Ruellia, with a ſmall 


blue Flower, and taper Pod. ; 
Ruellia Americana, humilis. A eli radice, Plum. 


| Nov. Gen. Dwarf American Ruellia, with an Aſphodel 


Root. 


— — 
Saururus alius humilis, folio carnoſo, ſubrotundo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Low Lizard's Tail, with a roundiſh fleſhy Leaf. 
Saururus racemoſus, ſeu botryites major. Plum, Nov» Gen. 
Great branching Lizard's Tail, a 
Saururus racemoſus, ſeu botryites minor. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Leſſer branching Lizards Tail. © | 
aururus cauda adunca. Plum. Nov. Gen, Crooked Li- 
zard"'s Tail, e * 
Saururus foliis Plantagineis, caudi breviori. Plum, Nov. 
= Lixard Tail, with Plantane Leaves, and a ſporter 
Saurus foliis amplis rotundis & umbilicatis. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Lizard's Tail, with large, round, umbilicated Leaves, 
Saururus foliis amplis cordatis, non umbilicatis. Plum, 
Nov, Gen, Lizard's Tail, with large Heart-ſhap'd Leaves. 
Saururus fruteſcens, Lauro- ceraſi folio, fruftu breviori & 
craſfiore. Houſt. Shrubby Lizard's Tail, with a Laurel Leaf 
and a ſhort thick Fruit. e | 
— Saururus arboreſcens, latifolia, villoſa, fructu gracili. 
"_ ' Broad-hav'd hairy tree Lizard's Tail, with a ſlender 
rut. t | | 7 5 
Saururus oo folio orbiculari, nummulariæ facie. Plum. 
Nov. Gen, Crecping Lizard's Tail, with a round Leaf, hav- 
ing the Appearance of Moneywort, | 
Senna ſpuria arberea, villoſa, foliis latis mucronatis, ſili- 
uis articulatis, Houſt. Hairy-tree Baflard Senna, with 
ad pointed Leaves and jointed Pods. 
Senna ſpuria Americana, arborea, ſiliquis compreſſis an- 
ſtis, longiſſimis pendulis. Houſt. Tree American Baſtard 
ena, with long, narrow, flat, hanging Pods. 
Senna ſpuria Americana, fruteſcens, Mimoſe foliis, flore 
o, filiquis hirſutis breviſſimis, pediculis inſidentibus. 
ouſt, Shrubby American Baſtard Sena, with Leaves like 
the ſenſitive Plant, a ſmall Flower, and ſhort hairy Pods. 
nna ſpuria Americana, fruteſcens, & procumbens, 
flore maximo, filiquis glabris. Houſt, Shrubby and trailing 
— Baſtard Sena, with a large Flower, and ſmooth 
0as. | | 
Senna ſpuria fruteſcens, foliorum pinnis latioribus, cauli- 
bus piloſis, filiquis longiſſimis pediculis inſidentibus. Houſt. 
4 Baſtard Sena, with broader Leaves, hairy Stalks, and 
b. | | 
rjania ſcandens, polyphylla & racemoſa. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Climbing and branching Serjania, with many Leaves, 
Serjania ſcandens enneaphylla & racemoſa. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Climbing and branching Serjania, with nine Leaves. 
Serjania ſcandens triphylla & racemoſa. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


* 


Climbing three - lead d branching Serjania. + 

Sherardia fruteſcens, nodiflora. Houſt, Shrubby naked=- 
flower'd Sherardia, 

Siſyrinchium Africanum, flore albo, radice venenatd: A- 
frican S1yr:nchium, with a white Flower and a poiſonous 

oot. 8 

Spartium Americanum, Portulacæ ſoliis aculeatum. E- 
beni Materie. Plum. American Baflard Ebony. 

Spartium Americanum, ſcandens, Citrii foliis, floribus 
albis, confertim naſcentibus. Plum. Cat. Climbing Ameri- 
can Broom, with Citron Leaves, and white Flnwers growing 
in Cluſters. N 

Suriana foliis Portulacz anguſtis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Su- 
riana with narrow Pur ſſane Leaves, | 


Tithymalus Indicus, fruteſcens. Raii Hiſt, Shrubby In- 
dian Spurge. | | ; 

Tithymalus Indicus, vimineus, penitus aphyllos. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. Twifting Indian Spurge, without Leaves, | 

Tithymalus Curaſſavicus, Salicis & Atriplicis foliis gla- 
bris, caulibus viridantibus. Par. Bat. Prod. Spurge from Cu- 
raſſo, with lower Leaves, like Sallow, and upper Leaves, like 
Orach, and a green Stalk. 25 

Tragia alia ſcandens, Urticæ folio, Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Climbing Tragia, with a Nettle Leaf. 1 0557 

Tragia ſcandens, longo Betonicæ folio. Plum, Nov. Gen. 
Climbing Tragia, with a long Betony Leaf. 

Triumfetta fructu echinato, racemoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Triumfetta, with à rough, branching Fruit. | 

Triumfetta fructu echinato, racemoſo, minor. Millar. 
Triumfetta, with a ſmaller, rough, branching Fruit. 

Turnera fruteſcens, Ulmi-folia. Plum. Nov. Gen, Shrub- 
by Turnera, with an Elm Ly 

Turnera fruteſcens, folio longiore & mucronato. Shrubby 
Turnera, with a longer pointed Leaf. ü eee 


Viburnum Americanum, latifolium, floribus albis, ramu- 
lis Tomentoſis. Broad-liav d American Way-faring-tree, 
with white Flowers and wooly Branches, © 


Arbor 


4 —_— 
„ * 


| Arbot baccifers, Laurifolia; aromatica, fructu viridi. ca- 


ſyeulito, racemoſo. Sloan. The Winters-bark, or Wild Ci- 


naman. _ BUF n 
Arbor Liutifolia, venenata, folio leviter ſerrato, oblongo, 
obtufo; copiofum Ke przzbens, Sloan. Cat. The Poiſon-tree, 


vulgo. rs —_ 
Gedrus Baibaleiifiim; alatis Fiaxini follis, Er. Pluk, 


J 


* — — 8 
* » 


_—_ 


Baobab Alp. Egypt. 73. Ethiopian /oure Gourd. 
' Frutex Lauri folio, pendulo, fruftu tricocco, ſemine ni 
ſplendente. Cateſb. Hiſt. Nat. The Red Jed, Pres 


tt 
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ACGATALOGUE of the Mosr Tynbnd Exoricx Pax rs, which require 


to de lept in the Degree of Heat in Winter, marked on My. Fowler's botanical 


Thermometer, for the Third Claſs of Plants. 


_Cajou. Thevet. Franc. Antarct. Th# . 

I Ahouai Nerii folio flore luteo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Abouai, with an Oltander-leaf; and a Yellow Flower. 

Ananas. Plum. The Ananas or Pine- Apple, all the kind#, 


Barleria Solani folio, lore coccineo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Harleria, with « Night-/hadt-leaf and a ſcarlet Flower. _ 

Barleria aculeata, folani folio anguſtiore, flore cceruled. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Prickly Barleria, with a narrow Night- 
nde. la and 4 bine Flower. 

Bauhinia aculeata, folio: rotundo emarginato, Plum, 
Nov. Gen. The Indian Savin- tree, vulgo. | 

Bauhinia aculeata, folio rotundo emarginato, flore _ 
albo. Houſt. Prickly Baubinia, with a round indented Leaf 
atid a large white Flower. , 

Bauhinia, flore luteo, ſpicato, folio ſubrotundo bicorni. 
Houſt. Bauhinia, with a Yellow ſpiked Flower and a round 
divided Leaf. 

Bellonia frutefcens, folio Meliſſæ, aſpero. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Shrubby Bellonia, with a'rough Baum Leaf. | 
Bignonia Americana, arbor, flore luteo, folio Fraxini. 
Plum. Cat. American Tree Bignonia, with a Yellow Flower 
and an Aſh-tree-leaf. 

Bihai ampliſſimis foliis; florum vaſculis coccineis, Plum. 
Nov. Gen? Blhat, with very large Leaves and a ſcarlet 
covering to the Flower. 

_ Bihai ampliſſimis foliis, florum vaſculis ſubnigris. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Bihai, with very large Leaves and a Black co- 
vering to the Flower. | 2 

Bocconia racemoſa, ſphondilii folio tomentoſo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Branching Bocconia, with a woolly Gow-par ſnip 

a 


Leaf. 
11 polyphyllum. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
e yellow Nikar-tree, vulgo. 

Bonduc vulgare, minus, polyphyllum. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The aſh-colour'd Nikar-tree, vulgo. | | 
Breynia Amygdali foliis latioribus. Plum. Nov. Gen, 
Breynia, with broad Almond. tree Leaves. 

Breynia Elceagni foliis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Breynia, with 
Leaves like thoſe of Wild Olive. 


Cacao. Cluſ. Exot. The Chocolate-nui- tree. 
Coa ſcandens, fructu trigemino ſubrotundo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Climbing Coa, with a roundiſh Fruit opening in three 
rts, 
m Courbaril , bifolia, flore pyramidato. Plum, Nov. Gen. 
De Locuſt- tree of Jamaica. Tom 
Cuiete foliis oblongis, anguſtis, magno fruftu ovato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Calabaſb-tree, with long narrow 
Leaves, and a large oval Fruit. 
Cyiete latifolia, fructu putamine fragili- Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Brodd-leav d Calabaſh-tree, with a tender ſhell. 
Cuiete minima, fructu duro. Plum. Nov. Gen. The le 
Calabaſhtree, with a hard Fruit. 
 Cuiete anguſtifolia, fructu minori, globoſo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Narreu-leav d Calabaſb tree, with the leaſt round 
Fruit. | 
- Cuicte anguftifolix; fructu minorĩ ovato: Plum: Nor: Gem 
Narrow lav d Calabaſb- tree, with the leaft oval Fruit. 


Geſnera arboreſcens, amplo flore fimbriato & maculoſo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Tree like Geſnera, with a large furbelow'd 
and ſpotted Flower. 


Geſneta amplo Digitalis folio tomentoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
. } Geſnera, with a large Woolly Fox-glove leaf. | 


 - Guaiabara alia racemoſa, foliis oblongis. Plum. Sza-/ide 
Grape, with um oblong Leaf. ee 


z 


Guaiabara alia racemoſa, follis latiffimis. Houſt, Sea fide 
oo with very broad Leaves, 

_Guaiabara foliis minoribus & longioribus, fructu racemoſo 
minimo atro-purpureo. Houſt. Sca- ide Grape, with ſmaller 
and linger Leaves, and the haft purple Fruit. 

Guajacum flore cceruleo, fructu ſubrotundo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen, Lignum-vite, with a roundiſb, blue Fruit. 

Guajacum flore cceruleo fimbriato, fruftu tetragono. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Lignum vitæ, with a blue fringed Flower, and a 
ſquat e Fruit. ; 

Guanabanus folio ampliſſimo, flore roſeo, fructu ureo 
ſquamato. Cherimonias,” with a large Leaf, a . 

lower, and a Scaley purple Fruit. 

Guanabanus fructu e viridi luteſcente, molliter aculeato, 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The Sour-Sop, vulgo. 

—- us fructu aureo & molliter aculeato. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Cuſtard- Apple, vulgo. 

Guanabanus fructu ſubccruleo. Plum. Nov. Gen. The 
Sweet Sop. 

Guanabanus Perſeæ folio, flore intus albo, exterius vireſcente, 
fructu nigricante ſquamato vulgo cherimolia. Fueill. Obſ. 
The Cherimblias, or Cherimonias, vulgo. 

Guazuma arbor Ulmi-folia, fructu ex purpura-nigro, Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Baſtard Cedar-tiree, vulgo. 


Hura Americana, Abutili Indici folio. Hort. Amſt. The 
Sand-box-tree, vulgo. 


Jaſminum Arabicum, Caftanez folio, flore albo odoratiſſi- 
mo, cujus fructu Coffy in officinis dicuntur nobis. Com. Cat. 
The Coffee-Tree. | 

Icaco fructu ex albo rubeſcente. Plum. Nov. Gen. The 
Maiden Plum- tree, vulgo. 

Icaco fructu nigro. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Jamaica Plum- 
tree, vulgo. | 

Icaco fruftu purpureo. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Purple 
Plum-tree. | 

Icaco fructu luteo. Plum. Nov. Gen, The Hog Plum- 
tree, vulgo. 

Inga flore albo fimbriato, fructu dulci. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Inga, with a white fringed Flower, and a ſweet Fruit. 


Karatas foliis altiſſimis & aculeatis. Plum, Nov. Gen. The 
Penguin, vulgo. 


Mamei magno fructu Perſicæ ſapore. Plum. Nov. Gen, 
The Hammee- tree, with a large Fruit. . 

Manganilla Pyri facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Manchineel« 
tree, 

Manganilla Aquifolii foliis. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Man- 
chineel-tree, with Holly-leaves. 

Mancanilla lauri foliis oblongis. Plum. Nov. Gen. The 
Manthineel-tree, with oblong Bay-leaves. 

Melocactus Americanus, major, ſpinis albis longiffimis re- 
curvis, The great Melon-thifile, with long, crooked, white 


ſpinds. 


Melocactus Americanus, major, ſtriis in ſpiram intortis, 
ſpinis brevibus'aduncis. The great Melin-thiſile, with ſpiral 
Ribs, and ſhort crooked Spines. 

Melocactus Americanus, major, ſpinis tenuibus flaveſcenti- 
bus. Great Melon-Thiftle, with narrow, yellowiſh Spines. 

Melocactus Mexicanus, ſpinis creberrimis corallinis latis & 
recurvis. Houſt. Great Melon -thiſtle from Mexico, with 


broad, crooked Spines. 


Mimoſa five frutex ſenſibilis. Inſt. R. H. The ſenſitive 
Plant. 


9 D Mimoſa 
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Mimoſa Humilis & fruteſcens, & ſpinoſa, ſiliquis conglo- 
batis. Plum. Cat. The Humble Plant. | 
Mimoſa folio lato ſennæ ſpinoſo. Boerh, Ind. alt. The 
broad-leav'd, ſenſitive Plant. 1 | 
Mimoſa fruteſcens & ſpinoſa, tenui Acaciz folio, floſculis 
lurimis villoſis in capitulum congeſtis. Houſt, Shrubby, and 
rickly ſenſitive Plant, with a Narrow Acacia-Leaf, and ma- 
ny ſmall Flowers collected in a hairy Head. 
limoſa herbacea, procumbens & ſpinoſa, caule anguloſo, 
filiquis quadrivalvibus. Houſt, Cat. 4 Prickly, ber- 
baceous, ſenſitive Plant, w.th an angular Stalk and Square 
Pods. 
Mimoſa latifolia, ſiliquis latis articulatis. Houſt, Broad- 
leav'd ſenſitive Plant, with broad, jointed Pods. i 
Mimoſa fruteſeens ſpinoſa & hirſuta, tenui Acaciæ foliis, 
ſiliquis articulatis, © Shrubby, Prickly and hairy, ſenſitive Plant, 
with narrow Acacia Leaves and jointed Pods. | 
Mitella Americana, maxima, tinctoria. Inſt. R. H. Ar- 
motto, or Anotto. 
Monbin arbor, foliis Fraxini, fructu luteo racemoſo, Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Jamaica Hog-Plum-tree. 


Parkinſonia aculeata, foliis minutis uni coſtæ adnexis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Prickly Parkinſonia, with very ſmall Leaves 
fixed to one Midrib. BN 

Perſea. Cluſ. Hiſt. The Avocado or Avogatto Pear, vulgo. 

Piſonia aculeata, mas. Houſt. The Male Fingrigo, vulgo. 

Piſonia aculeata, fructu glutinoſo & racemoſo. Plum. Nov, 
Gen. The Female Fingrigo, with a branching, glutinous 
Fruit. 

Pittonia arboreſcens, chamædryfolia, major. Plum. Nov. 

en. Greater Tree Pittonia, with a Germander Leaf. | 

Pittonia arboreſcens Chamedryfolia, minor, Plum, Nov. 
Gen. Smaller Tree Pittonia, with a Germander Leaf. 

Pittonia fruteſcens, folio carnoſo, hirſuto & obtuſo. Plum. 
1 Gen. Shrubby Pittonia, with a hairy, fleſhy, obtuſe 
af. 

3 racemoſa, Nicotianæ foliis fætidiſſimis. Plum. 
we ov. Gen. Branching Pittonia, with the moſt flinking Tobacco 

aves. | 

Plumeria flore roſeo odoratiſſimo. Inſt. R. H. The Red 
7 aſmine-tree, vulgo. 

Plumeria flore majore odorato & incarnato. The Japan- 
Tree, vulgo. 

Plumeria flore niveo, foliis longis anguſtis & acuminatis. 
Inſt. R. Plumeria, with a ſnow-white Flower, and long, 
narrow-pointed Leaves, 

— 8 gti, & minus fucculentibus, ve 
ido.s Houſt. Plumeria, with s ſuccu 
Leaves, and a pale Flower. : ME * 

Plumeria folio latiore obtuſo, flore luteo minore. Plume- 
ria, with a broad obtuſe Leaf, and a ſmaller Yellow Flawer. 

Poinciana flore pulcherrimo. Inſt. R. H. The Barbadoes 
Flawer-fence, with a beautiful ſtrip d Flnwer. 

Poinciana flore luteo. Houſt. The yellow Flower-fence. 

Poinciana flore rubente. Houſt. The reddiſh Flower- 


ence. 
8 Poinciana ſpinoſa, vulgo Tara, Feuill, obſ. Prickly Flow- 
er-fence, commonly called Tara. x 
ſeudoacacia Americana, flore pyramidato coccineo. Plum. 
Cat. Gen. American Falſe Acacia, with a pyramidal ſcarlet 
Flower. : 

Pſeudoacacia Americana, filiquis alatis. Plum. Cat. The 
Dogwoed Tree of Jamaica. 

Pſeudoacacia Americana, latifolia, floribus is.Plum. 
Cat. Broad-lkav'd American falſe Acacia, with purple 
Flawers. 

Peſeudoacacia Americana, ingens, fructu coccineo, nigri 
macula notato. Plum. Cat. American Falſe- Acacia, with a 
ſcarlit Fruit, ſpotted with Black. 

Pſ, ia Americana, Fraxini folio, floribus violaceis. 
Plum. Cat. American Falſe Acacia, with Aſb-tree- Leaves, 
and violet Flowers. 


Rauvolfia tetraphy lla, latiſolia. Plum. Nov. Gen. Four 
aud Rauvolſia, with broad Leaves. 


Rauvolfia tetraphylla, anguſtifolia. Plum. Nov, Gen. Four- 
kay'd Rawvfia, with narrow Leaves, 


3 foliis coſtæ innaſcentibus. Inſt. R. H. The Sope- 
tree. 

Sapota ſructu turbinato minori. Plum. Nov. Gen. Sapota, 
with a ſmaller, Top-fhap'd Fruit. 

Sapota fructu ovato, majori. Plum. Nov. Gen, The 


e Sapota, 
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Tabernemontana lacteſcens, citrii foliis undulatis. Plum 
mk Gen. Milky Tabernemontana, with , waved citron 

eaves, 9 84 

Tabernemontana lacteſcens, Lauri folio, flore albo, ſiliquis 
rotundioribus, Houſt. Afilky Jabernemontana,, with a Bay- 


leaf, a white Flawer, and rounder Pods. & 

Tamarindus, Raii. Hiſt, The Tamaryin-Tree, _ 

Tapia arbotea, tryphylla. Plum. Nov. Gen, The Gar- 
lick Pear, vulgo. | | | 

Telephoides Americanum, arboreſcens, fruftu parvo, ſoliis 
acuminatis. Houſt, Tree-American Ba/tard orpine, with a 
ſmall Fruit and pointed leaves, 

Telephoides Americanum, arboreſcens, . foliis latis ſubro- 
tundis & ſubtus incanis, fructu maximo. Houſt, Tree Ame- 
rican Baftard-orpine, with bread roundiſh Leaves, hoary un- 
derneath, and the largefl Fruit. 

Telephoides Americanum, arboreſcens, foliis latioribus 
ſubrotundis, fructu majore ex longs pediculo pendulo. Houſt. 
Tree American 1. Orpine, with broader, roundiſh Leaves 
and a large Fruit hanging on a long foot/talk, 13.4 

. Terebinthus major, Betulæ cortice, fructu triangulari. 


Sloan. Cat. The Greater Turpentine tree, commonly called 
Birch-tree, in Jamaica. mak ns.” © "nia 
Tithymaloides Lauro-Ceraſi folio, non ſerrato. Hort. 
Elth. The Poiſon Buſb f Barbadoes. 

Tithymaloides fruteſcens, folio Anacampſerotis. Plum. 


Cat. Shrubby Poiſon- Buſh, with an Orpine-leaf. 


Vanilla flore viridi & albo, fructu nigreſcente, Plum, Nov. 
Gen. Vanilla, with a green and white Flower and a black 
Fruit. | 

Vanilla flore violaceo, fructu breviori rubro, Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Vanilla, with a Violet Flawer, and a ſhort red Fruit. 

Vanilla flore albo, fructu breviori corallino. Plum. Nov. 


2 Vanilla, with a white Flower and a ſhort coral-caloured 
ruit. 


Xylon arboreum. J. B. The Cotton -Tyee. 
5 _ Americanum, fructu oblongo acuminato Lign. Inſt, 


American Cotton rub, with an oblong pointad 
Fruit. 


Tinziber. C. B. P. The Ginger- Plant. 

Zinziber latifolium, ſylveſtre. H. L. De Broad - lav d 
wild Ginger, or Zerumbeth. 

Ziziphus que jujube Americana, ſpinoſa, Loti arboris foliis 
& facie, fructu rotundo parvo, dulci. Cat. H. Beaum, The 
American Jujube, commonly called Mangoſtens. 


Arbor Americana, fraxini foliis, fructu conoide. The Ma- 
hogony-tree. | 
Arbor excelſa, Coryli folio ampliore. Houſt. The Baſtard 
Mahog ony=tr. ee. ? 


Buddleja fruteſcens, foliis conjugatis & ſerratis, floribus 
ſpicatis luteis. Houſt. Shrubby Buddleju, with ſaw'd leaves - 
growing by pairs, and ſpiked yellow Flowers. rn 

Buddleja fruteſcens, foliis oblongis, mueronatis, ſubtus 
tomentoſis, floribus ſpicatis albis. Houſt. Shrubby Buddle- 
ja, with oblong pointed Leaves woolly on their underſide and 
ſpiked white Flowers. : 


Campechia. The Logwoed, 
Conocarpus. Hort. Clif. The Butten-tree, vulgo. | 
Conocarpus procumbens, foliis ſubrotundis. Houſt. Trail. 
ing Button-tree, with roundiſb leaves. 


Arbor Americana, pinnatis Fraxini foliis, fructu renifor- 
mi Phaſcolum exprimente. Pluk. Phyt. The Spaniſh Ab, 
vulgo. | 

Lauro affinis jaſmini folio alato, coſta media membranu- 
lis utrinque extantibus alata, ligni duritie ferro vix cedens. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. The Iron N ood- tree. x | 

Lauro affinis Terebinthini folio alato, ligno odorato candi- 
do, flore albo. Sloan, Cat. Lignum Rhodium, or Lignum- 


rorum. 


Morus fructu viridi, ligno ſulphureo tinctorio. Sloan. Cat. 


Jam. Fuſticl- Mood. 2 
Pſeudo-ſantalum croceum. Sloan. Cat. Jam. The Bref 


letto-tree, ' | 
4 CAT A- 
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them, may know how. to obtain them. 


A N mas, anguſtifolium, majus. C. B. P. South- 


Abſinthium vulgare, majus. bg B. Common Wormwoed. 


Engl, in Lanes and on Dunghi 2 
\bſinthium Pontium, tenuifolium, incanum. C. B. P. 
Roman Wormwood. 


Abſinthium marinum, album. Ger. Sa- ormiusod. Eng- 
liſh, on the Seayhore, 

Fl — ſativus vel mollis Virgilii. C. B. P. Bears- 
eech. | 
Acetoſa pratenſis. C. B. P. Common Sorrel Engliſh, in 

Meadows and other Paſtures. 
Acetoſa arvenſis lanceolato. C. B. P. Sheeps Sorrel. 
Engliſh, on dry gravelly ſoils. 11811 
Acetoſa rotundifolia, hortenſis. C. B. P. French Sorrel. 
Acorus verus ſive Calamus Aromaticus officinarum. C. B. 
P. Thetrue Acorus. Engliſh, in deep flanding Waters, but 
pretty rare. | | 
Adianthum foliis longioribus pulverulentis pediculo nigro. 
C. B. P. Black Maiden-hair. Engliſh, in joints of old Walls, 
and on the fides of ſhady Banks. 
Adianthum foliis coriandri. C. B. P. The. true Maiden- 


ir. 7 FR 
© | Agratum foliis ſerratis. C. B. P. Sweet Maudlin. 
+ Agrimonia officinarum. Inſt. R. H. Agrimony. Engliſh, 
in Hoods and ſhady Lanes. | 
Alcea vulgaris, major. C. B. P. Yerrain-Mallow, Engliſh, 


in Paſtures. 


Alchimilla vulgaris. C. B. P. Ladies- Mantle. Engliſh, 


in moift Paſtures, 
Alkekengi officinarum. Inft. R. H. inter Cherry. 
Allium ſativum. C. B. P. Garlicl. 
Alſine media. C. B. P. Chuk-weed. Engliſh, in every 
Dungbil, and in every Garden. 
Althæa Dioſcoridis & Plinii. C. B. P. Marſb- malliut. 
Engliſh, in moiſi Lanes. 
Amaranthus maximus. C. B. P. Flower Gentle, 
Ammi majus. C. B. P. Biſhop*s-weed. 
Anagallis phcenicio flore, C. B. P. Pimpernel. Engliſh, 
on plaug bed Lands. | " 
* Anagallis czruleo flore. C. B. P. The Female Pimpernell. 
Engliſh, on p/aughed Lands, but pretty rare. 
Anchuſa puniceis floribus, C. B. P. Alkanet. 
Anethum hortenſe. C. B. P. Dill. 
Angelica ſativa. C. B. P. Angelica. | 
Anonis ſpinoſa, flore purpureo. C. B. P. Reft-Harrow. 
Engliſh, on Commons and in other uncultivated Places. 
Anthora ſeu Aconitum ſalutiferum. C. B. P. JWholeſome 
Monks- hood. | 
Aparine vulgaris. C. B. P. Cliver:, or Gooſe-graſs, Eng- 
liſh, under hedges, &c. = *B 
Apium paluftre & Apium officinarum, C. B. P. Smallage. 
Engliſh, in flanding Waters. 
Apium hortenſe. Ger. Garden- Parſley. _ 
Apium Macedonicum. C. B. P. Macedonian Parſley. 
Aquilegia ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Mild Columbine, Engliſh, 
in woods, but rare. N 
Ariſtolochia clematitis recta. C. B. P. Creeping Birth- 


wort. 

Ariſtolochia longa, verra. C. B. P. Long Birthwort. 
Ariſtolochia rotunda, flore ex purpura nigro. C. B. P. 
Round Birthwort. | 

Artemiſia vulgaris, major. C. B. P. Mugwort, Engliſh, 


the Fields. | 
1 Engliſh, is Weeds and 


Arum vulgare. Ger, Wake- Robin, 
under Hedges: © * 

Arundo vulgaris, five Phragmites Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 
The Reed. Engliſh, in deep Waters. 

Afarum vulgare, Park. Aſarabacca, Engliſh, in moi? 
ſhady Places but rare. | 

Aſclepias flore albo. C. B. P. Swallow-wort, or, Tame 


Poiſon. | 
* ſativus. C. B. P. Sparagus. 
A eru a ſive Rubeola montana odora. C. B. P. Md. 


Engliſh, in Wards, and foady Places. 


E of ſuch Mz Dictnat PAN 
tivated in the Engliſh Gardens, being | 
open Air. Such of them as do grow in the Fields, and are generally termed 
Weeds, are alſo diſtinguiſhed, that any Perſon, who is inclinable to Cultivate 


Garden-Orach. 


* - 


s as may be cul- 
hardy enough to bear the Cold in the 


. 


Aſphodelus albus, ramoſus mas, C. B. P. The true eohitt 
Aſphadel, or King's-ſpear. 


Aſphodelus luteus, & flore, & radice. C. B. P. Yellow 
King s-ſpear. n e t 

Aſplenium five Ceterach, J. B. Spleen-wort, or Milt- 
waſte, Engliſh, on old Walls, 


Aſter Atticus cæruleus, vulgaris, C. B. P. Blue Italian 
Starwort. | 

Atractylis lutea. C. B. P. Lilo Diſtaff-Thiſile, 

Atriplex hortenſis, alba, ſive pallide virens. C. B. P. 


Atriplex fœtida. C. B. P. Stinking Orach. Engliſh, or 


 Dunghills, and in cultivated Lands. 


Balſamita major. Dod. p. Ceſimary, or Ale-cofte. 
Bardana vulgaris, major. Park. Burdeck. Engliſh, By 
the 2 1 I 5 
en album, officinarum. J. B. attlin Eng- 
liſh, On arable Land. a — 
Bellis ſylveſtris, caule folioſo, major. C. B. P. Ox-eye 
Daiſy. Engliſh, In Corn- fields, and in Paſtures. N 
llis ſylveſtris, minor. C. B. P. Daß. Engliſh, In 
Graſs Fields. | 
Berberris dumetorum. C. B. P. The Berberry, or Pip- 
peridge Buſh, Engliſh, In ſome Hedges. | 
Beta alba vel palleſcens, quæ Cicla officinarum. C. B. P. 
The White Beet. 
Beta rubra, vulgaris. C. B. P. The red Beet. © 
Betonica purpurea. C. B. P. Word Betony. Engliſh, 
In woods, &c. NT 
Biſtorta radice minus intorta. C. B. P. Biftort, or Snake- 
werd. Englith, In moift meadotus. 
Blitum > wad majus. C. B. P. White Blites, 
Blitum rubrum, majus. C. B. P. Red Blites: 
Borago floribus cœruleis. J. B. Borrage. Engliſh, In 
arahle Land. 
2 Ambroſioides vulgaris. C. B. P. Oak of Jeru- 
em. 
Braſſica capitata, alba. C. B. P. Cabbage. 
Bryonia aſpera, ſive alba, baccis rubris. ol B. P. Briony. 
Engliſh, Under Hedges, and on the Sides of Banks. 
Bryonia lavis, five nigro, ramoſa. C. B. P. Black Briony. 
Engliſh, In words and under Hedges. 
nn anguſtifolium, majus. C. B. P. Garden Bu- 
gloſs. 
— ſylveſtre, minus. C. B. P. Mild Bugleſs. 
Engliſh, On arable Land. 
Bugula vulgaris. Park. Bugle. Engliſh, In meift Mea- 
dows and Woods. 
Buphthalmum cotulz folio. C. B. P. Ox-ee. 
Burſa paſtoris, major, folio ſinuato. C. B. P. Shepherds 
Purſe. Engliſh, By the fides of Paths every where. 
Buxus arboreſcens. C. B. P. The Bex-tree. Engliſh, 
On Box-hill, near Darkin, in Surry, 


Calamintha vulgaris, vel officinarum Germaniz. C. B. 
P. Mountain Calamint, Engliſh, On uncultrvated Land. 

Calamintha pulegii odore, five Nepeta. C. B. P. Cala- 
mint with the ſcent of Penny- Royal. Engliſh, On the ſides 
of Roads and other uncultivated Places, 

Calamintha arvenſis verticillata: C. B. P. IFater Cala- 
2 Engliſh, By the Sides of Ditches, and in moift arable 

and. . 

Calcitrapa flore purpureo. Vaill. The Star-thiftle. Eng- 
liſh, On the fides of Banks. 

Caltha vulgaris. C. B. P. Afarigeld. 

Cannabis ſativa. C. B. P. Hemp. Engliſh, On Dungbolle. 

Capparis ſpinoſa, fructu minore, folio rotundo. C. B. P. 

er. 

r magno flore purpuraſcente. Inſt. R. H. La- 
dies-ſmock or cuckow-flower, Engliſh, In meadows. 

Cones. Inſt. R. H. Adother-wort. Engliſh, By the fides 
of Paths. 
CR albis maculis notatus, vulgaris. C. B. P. Our 
Lady's thi/ile, Engliſh, On uncultivated Places, © 8 

line 
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 Carline ncaules, magno fore. C. B. P. Yhe d 
Ale. | 
Carctiamus dfficinarum,, flore croceo. Inſt.- R. H. Sof- 


. 


er, or Baſtard Saffron. | 
Carui Cafalp, Carfaway: Engliſh, On Dunhill, but 
Fc 


Caryophyllata vulgaris. C. B. P. Avent vv Herb-Bennet, 
Enghth, fa Vo aud under Hedges, © 
aryophyllus altilis major. C. B. P. Clve-Gilh-flnver, 
Centaurium majus, folio in lacinias plures diviſo. C. B. 
P. Great Centory. 


Centaurium minus, C. B. P. Centory, Engliſh, In cul- 
tivated Lando and * 2 i | 
Cepa vulgaris. C. B. P. Onion. e 
Se ſativum. C. B. P. Chervil. | 
Chamædrys vulgo vera exiſtimata. J. B. Germander. 
Engliſh, On Chaliy Landi. | : 
4.5 nobile five Leucanthemum odoratius. C. 
B. P. Caomonile, Engliſh, On Commons and Heaths, 
Leucanthemum Dioſcoridis. C. B. 


Chamæmelum vulgare an 
P. May-Weed, Field Camonil. Engliſh, On Arable Land, 
Chamzpitys lutea, vulgaris, five folio trifido. C. B. P. 
Ground Pine. Engliſh, arable Land, 


Chelidonium majus, vulgare. C. B. P. Celandine. Eng- 
liſh, In Woods, and under Hedges. | 

Chelidonia rotundifolia, minor. C. B. P. Piletwort. 
. — By the fides of Ditches, and in other moift Places. 


henopodium folio triangulo. Inſt. R. H. Engliſh, Aer- 


ery r All-good. Engliſh, In Lanes, and unfrequented 
laces. 
Cicer ſativum. C. B. P. Cicers, or Chich*Praſe. | 
Cichorium ſylveſtre five officinarum. C. B. P. Wild 
Succory. Engliſh, in Lanes and Commons. 
Cicuta major. C. B. P. Hemlock, Engliſh, On the fide 
Banks, 
fm hortenſis, foliis aculeatis & non aculeatis. C. B. P. 
Artichoke. | 
Ciſtus mas, folio oblongo, incano, C. B. P. Holy Joſe 
Ciſtus Iadanifera, Cretica, flore purpureo. Tour. Cor, 
The Gum Ciſtus. 
Cnicus ſylveſtris, hirſutior, five Carduus Benedictus. C. 
B. P. Gard, or, The Bleſſed Thiſtle. 
Cochlearia folio ſubrotundo. C. B. P. Scturvy-Crafs. 
Cochlearia folio finuato, C. B. P. Sea Seurvy- Graſs. 
Engliſh, In Salt Marſhes. | 
Conyza-minor, flore globoſa. C. B. P. HNla- bane. 
liſh, On Chalky, uncultivated Ground. 
- Coriandrum majus. C. B. P. Coriander. 


Eng- 


Coronopus ſylveſtris, hirſutior, C. B. P. Bucl-born- 
Plantain. Engliſh, On Commons and uncultivat ed Places. 
Coronopus Ruelli. J. B. Swines Creſs. Engliſh, On 


moiſt Commons. 
Corylus-ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Haſel. Engliſh, in Words. 
Cotula fœtida. Dod. Stinking Camomil, Engliſh, On 
erable Land. a as + 
Catyledon major. C. B. P. Navel-wort, or Wall Penny» 
wort, Engliſh, On-the fides of Banks, but rare. 
Crithmum five Fœniculum maritimum, minus. C. B. P. 
Sampire. Engliſh, On the Rocks by the Sca-ſide. 
Crocus ſativus. C. B. P. Saffron. 
Cruciata hirſuta. C. B. P. Creſi- wort. Engliſh, By the 
Sides of Hedges. | 


Cucumis fylveſtris aſininus diétus. C. B. P. u Cu- liſh 


cumber. . 

Cucumis ſativus, vulgaris. C. B. P. Garden Cucumber. 

Cupreſſus meta in faſtigium convoluta, quæ fæmina Pli- 
nii. C. B. P. The Common Cypreſs. 

Cyanus montanus, latifelius vet Verbaſculum Cyanoides. 
C. B. P. The Great Blue- Bottle. 

Cyanus minor five ſegetum. C. B. P. The ſmall” Blue- 
bottle. Engliſh, Among/t Corn, &c. | 

Cyclamen Hederz folio, C. B. P. Sow-bread. 
Cynogloſſum majus, vulgare. C. B. P. Hounds-tongue, 
Engliſh, By Hedges Sides, and in other uncultivated Places. 
a Cyperu odoratus, radice longa, five Cyperus officinarum, 


P. Long Cyprus. | 
Daucus foliis Foeniculi- tenuiſſimis. C. B. P. Daucus of 
Crete, or Candy Carrot. 
Daucus vulgaris. Cluf. Hiſt, Wild Carrot or Birds-ne/t. 
Engliſh, On - the Side of Paths, and other uncultivated 
Places. | a 4 
Delphinium majus, ſive vulgare 


Park. wh + 
. Densleonis latiore folio. C. B. P. Dandelion, Engliſh; 
On Walls, and in Graſ-fields" every where. er 


tail, E 


_  Hedera terreſtris vulgaris. 


— 


Digitalis pu rea, folio aſpero. C. B. P. Fox-Glve. 
— b, On the 5 of Banks, and in other uncultivated 
cen | Wr 4 > 

| 5 — Deli C. B. A The 2 fel 5 
Dipſacus is aut Virga paſtoris major. C. B. P. 

The wild Teaſe. pliſh, On dry Banks, 
Doronicum radice ſcorpii. C. 


© 
* 


Leepard's-bane. 


.  Dracunculus:polyphyllus; C. B. p. Dragon, 


Echium vulgare. C. B. P. Ner- Bag. 'Enplith, On 
Fallow'd * wad among ſt the Corn. plſh, 
Elatine folio ſubrotundo, C. B. P. Fluellin or Female 
Speeduwell, Engliſh, On arable Land. go 2 
Endivia latifolia ſativa. C. B. P. Endive. 8 
Equiſetum paluſtre, longioribus ſetis. C. B. P. Hwrſe- 
ngliſh, By the fide of Ditebes, and other moift places. 
Eruea — alba, ſativa Dioſcoridis. Ci B. P. Nor- 


bl 3 


tet. 
Eryngium maririmum. C. B. P. Erynge. Engliſh, On 
the Sea - bor es. 3 | 8 
Eryſimum vulgare: C. B. P. Hedge Muſtard. Engliſh, 
On Walls, and by the way-ſfides, very cemmon. 

Eupatorium cannabinum. C. B. P. Hemp 4 Agri- 
mony,, Engliſh, By the fides of Ditches, and flanding Wa- 
ters. y ; 

Euphraſia officinarum. C. B. P. Eye-bright. Englifh, 
In Commons, and uncultivated Fields. | 


Faba. C. B. P. Thr Garden Bean. 
Faba minor, ſive Equina. C. B. P. De 
Filipendula vulgaris, an molon Plinii, C. B. P. De 
wort. Engliſh, On Commons, &c., . 
Filix ramoſa, major, pinnulis obtuſis non dentatis. C. 
B. FP. Female Fern. Engliſh, On Commons and Htaths. 
Filix non ramoſa, dentata. C. B. P. The Male- Frru. 
Engliſh, On the fide of Banks, and in Mö... 
ceniculum vul Germanicum. C. B. P. Fennel. 
Engliſh, On uncultivated Ground, e | 
ceniculum dulce; C. B. P. Sweet-Fennet. - 
Foenum Græcum ſativum. C. B. P. Fenugrerl. 
3 vulgaris. C. B. P. Straw-berry, Engliſh; Is 
woods. 4 
Frangula ſeu Alnus nigra, baccifera. Park. Berry-brar- 
ing Alder. Engliſh, Ir coi Woods. gn hag 
Fraxinella. Cluſ. Hiſt. Fraximella or White Dittany. 
Fumaria officinarum & Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. Fumitory. 
Engliſh, On arable Land. | 


Galega vulgaris, C. B. P. Goat.- Rue. 
Gallium luteum. C. B. P. Ladies Bed - fruto or Cheeſe- 
Rening, Engliſh, On the fide of Banks, in Meadows. 
Geniſta anguloſa & ſcoparia. C. B. P. Broom. Engliſh, 
On Commons, &c. 
Gentiana major, lutea. C. B. P. Gentian or | Fekoort. 
Geranium folio malvæ rotundo. C. B. P. Doves-feet, 
Cranes- bill. Engliſh, On the fides of Banks. 
Geranium moſchatum. C. B. P. Murk-Cranes-bill. 
Engliſh, In unfrequented lanes, but rare. 
eranium Robertianum, primum. C. B. P. Herb- Ro- 
bert. Engliſh, by Hedges. | 
; Glycirrhiza ſiliquoſa, vel Germanica. C. B. P. Ligus- 
rice. | | 


5 Gnaphalium vulgare, majus. C. B. P. Cudtuerd. Eng- 


Horſes Bran. | 


- 


„ on Commons, &C:; 
Gramen Canium arvenſe five Gramen Dioſcoridis. C. 
B. P. Dog-graſy or Goauch-graſs. Englifh, On arable Land 
where 


Gtatiola-Centauroides.” C. B. P. Hedge-byſip. 
Groſſularia ſpinoſa, fativa. C. B. P. Goofe-berry. 


Harmala. Dod. p. Wild-Rue. | 
Hedera arborea. C. B. P. /vy. Engliſh; climbing on Trees. 
B. PF. Grounu- Ivy or Ale- 
boof. Engliſh, Under hedges and on Bank ſides: 116 al 
Helenium vulgare. C. B. P. Elccampane, 
3 28 albus, flore ſubviridi. C. B. P. bite Helle- 


; Helleborw niger, flore roſeo, C. B. P. Black Hill 
Hepatica flore ſimplici cæruleo. Cluſ. Hiſt. Noble Liver- 
wort. . þ — . , * \ 4 
Herba Paris, Ger. Herb Paris, One Berry or true Love: - 
Engliſh; In ſhady Woods. re | 
erniaria glabra. J. B. Ruptyrewort. ES 
Hieracium majus, folio Sonchi. C. B. P. Hawkweed. 
Ei. gliſh, On the Way fides pretty common. FA 
| HFHordeum 
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Fordeum diſtichum. C. B. P. Barley. 

Horminum Sclarea dictum. C. B. P. Clary. 
Horminum ſylveſtre Lavendulz flore. C. B. P. Wild 
Clary. Engliſh, On uncultivated Fields, © | 
 Hyacinthus oblongo flore cceruleus major. C. B. P. Eng- 
liſh, Hair. Bells, in Words and under Hedges, © 

Hyoſcyamus albus, Major. C. B. P. White Henbane. 

Hyoſcyamus vulgaris niger. C. B. P. Black Henbane. 
= iſh, On Commons and uncultivated Land. rt 

icum vulgare, C. B. P. Saint Fobn's Wort. Eng- 


liſh, Under Hedges and by the Way-fides. | 
p Hy officinarum, coerulea ſeu ſpicata. C. B. P. Hy/- 


aſminum vulgatius, flore albo, C. B. P. Faſmine, 
Iberis latiore folio. C. B. P. Sciatica-Creſs. | 

Imperatoria major. C. B. P. . 

Iris alba, Florentina. C. B. P. Orrinmn. 

Iris vulgaris, Germanica, ſive ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Gar- 
den- Flower · de- luce. | 
Iris ſylveftris fotida. Inſt. R. H. Stinking Gladwin. Eng- 
liſh, in Words and moiſt uncultivated places. 23 

Iris paluſtris lutea. Ger. Baftard Acorus. Engliſh, In 
flanding waters. | | 

Ifatis ſativa vel latifolia. C. B. P. ad. 

Juniperus vulgaris, fruticoſa. C. B. P. Juniper. Eng- 
liſh, On Heaths. 


Kali majus, cochleato ſemine. C. B. P. Glaſ5-wort. 


Lactuca fativa. C. B. P. Lettuce, | 

Lamium album, non fcetens, folio oblongo. C. B. P. 
White Archangel, Engliſh, under Hedges. 

Lamium purpureum, fœtidum, folio ſubrotundo, ſive Ga- 
leopſis Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. Red Archangel, or Dead Net- 
tles. Engliſh, on the fides of Banks, 

- Lapathum folio acuto, plano. C. B. P. Sharp-pointed 
Dock, Engliſh, In Fields and uncultivated Places. 

Lapathum aquaticum, folio cubitali. C. B. P. The great 
Water Dock, . Engliſh, in landing Waters. 

Lapathum hortenſe, rotundifolium, ſive Montanum. C. B. 
P. Baſtard Monks Rhubarb. 

Lapathum folio acuto, rubente. C. B. P. Bleodwort. 
Engliſh, On the Nay ſide. | 

Lapathum hortenſe, folio oblongo, five ſecundum Dioſco- 
ridis. C. B. P. Patience. | - 

Lapathum hortenſe, latiſolium. C. B. P. True Monks 
Rhubarb. | 

Lapathum præſtantiſſimum, Rhabarbarum officinarum 
dictum. Moriſ. Rhapontic. 

Lavendula anguſtifolia. C. B. P. Lavender. 

Lavendula latifolia. C., B. P. Lavender Spike. 

Laureola ſemper- virens flore viridi, quibuſdam Laureola 
mas. J. B. Spurge-Laurel. Engliſh, in Woods. 

Laureola folio deciduo, flore purpureo, officinis Laureola 
ſcemina. C. B. P. Mezereon, or Spurge Olive. 

Laurus vulgaris. C. B. P. The Bay. 

Lens vulgaris. C. B. P. The Lentil. | 

Lenticula paluftris vulgaris. C. B. P. Ducks-meat. Eng- 
liſh, on the Surface of flanding Waters every where. 

Lepidum latifolium. C. B. P. Dittander, or Pepperwort. 
Engliſh, on uncultivated Ground, but not very common. 

Leucoium incanum, majus, C. B. P. Stock Gilh-flower. 

Leucoium luteum, vulgare. C. B. P. Wall-flower. Eng- 
liſh, on old Walls and Buildings. IS 

Leviſticum vulgare. C. B. P. Lovage. 

Lichen terreſtris cinereus. Raii Syn. Afb colour d Ground 


Liveruort. Engliſh, en Heath and Commons. 
Liguſtrum Germanicum. C. B. P. Privet. Engliſh, in 
Hedges. 3 | 
Lilium album, flore erecto & vulgare. C. B. P. The 
White Lilh. 


Lilium Convallium, album. C. B. P. Lillies of the Valley. dow 


Engliſh, In ſhady Words: | 
imonium 2 majus. C. B. P. Sea Lavender. 

Engliſh, In the Salt Marſbes. f 
Linaria vulgaris, lutea, flore majore. C. B. P. Toad- 
flax. Engliſh, On the, fide of Banks. 

Lingua Cervina, officinarum. C. B. P. Hart's-tongue. 
Engliſh, On the Wall of Wells, and in other moift Places, 

1 ſativum. C. B. P. Flax. 
Linum pratenſe, floſculis exiguis. C. B. P. Mountain or 
Purging Flax. Engliſh, In Meadows and Paſtures. 

Lithoſpermum majus, erectum. C. B. P. Gromill or Grey 
Mill. Engliſh, On uncultivated Land. 

Lotus hortenſis odora, C. B. P. Steet Trefoil. 
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5 minor. . . F * Moontoo- r. Engliſh; 


On Commons and Heaths: 
Lupinus fativa, flore albo. C, B. P. I bite Lupin. 


Love-apple 


us mas & ſcemina. C. B. P. 

| 1 nn fructu _— _ R. H. " 
s imachia tea | » . * ö . 

On the Side of Dit Fl n 


Majorana vulgatis, C. BP. Sweet Marjorim. 
Malva 1 folio ſinuato. C. B. P. albu. Eng- 
liſh, On anks, and in uncultivated Places. 


Malva roſea, folio ſubrotundo. C. B. P. Holhyhock, 

fructu rotundo. C. B. P. Mandrake, 

Marrubium album, vulgare. C. B. P. bite Horebound. 
Engliſh, On dry chalty Land. 

Marrabium nigrum, fœtidum, ballote Dioſcoridis. C. B. 
5 ae wh, or flinking Horehound. Engliſh, On Banks, and 

ay-fiae. | 
Marum vulgare. Ger, Herb- maſtict, or Maftick-thyme. 
Marum Syriacum vel Creticum. . L. 3 * 
rian Maftick, | 

Matricaria vulgaris vel ſativa. C. B. P. Feverfew, Eng- 
liſh, On Dunghillt, and in unfrequented Lanes, © 

Melilotus officinarum Germaniæ. C. B. P. Melilbt. Eng- 
liſh, By the Side of cultivated Fields, 

Meliſſa hortenſis. C. B. P. Bahn. e 
Mentha anguſtifolia, ſpicata. C. B. P. Mint, or Spear- 
mint. 

Mentha rotundifolia, paluſtris, ſeu aquatica major. C. 
B. P. Mater-mint. Engliſh, In Ditebes and fhallnu Wa- 
ters. 

Mentha ſpicis brevioribus & habitioribus, foliis Menthæ 
fuſcæ ſapore fervido Piperis. Raii Syn. Pepper- mint. Eng- 
liſh, In watery Places. | | | 

Mentha ſylveſtris longiore folio, C. B. P. Horſe mint. 
Engliſh, In uncultivated Places. 

Mercurialis teſticulata ſive mas, & ſpicata ſive fœmina 
Dioſcoridis & Plinii. C. B. P. French Mercury. Engliſh, 
On the May: ſide. | 

Meſpilus Apii folio ſylveſtris, ſpinoſa five oxyacantha. C. 
B. P. The White-thorn, or Hawthorn. Engliſh, In Hed- 
ges. 

Meſpilus vulgaris. J. B. The common Medlar. 

Meum foliis Anethi. C. B. P. Mew or Spignel. 

Milium ſemine luteo vel albo. C. B. P. Allet. 8 

Millefolium vulgare album. C. B. P. Yarrow Miſfoil, or 
Neſebleed. Engliſh, By the Paths-fides every where. 


yrrhis 2 ſemine, longo, ſulcato. J. B. Sweet Ci- 
cely, or ſtuect Fern, 


Napus ſativus. C. B. P. Sweet Navew, or French Tur- 


nep. 
Napus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Vild Navew, or Cole-ſeed, 
Engliſh, On Banks. 


Naſturtium aquaticum, ſupinum. C. B. P. Mater- creſi. 
Engliſh, In Ditches and ſlanding Waters. 


Naſturtium hortenſe, vulgatum. C. B. P. Garden-creſi. 


Nepeta major, vulgaris. Park. Nep, or Catmint. Eng- 
liſh, On chalky, ary Fields. MP * 


Nicotiana major, latifolia. C. B. P. Tobacco. 


Nigella flore minore, ſimplici candido. C. B. P. Fennel 
Flewer. 


Ocymum vulgatius. C. B. P. Baſil. 

Olea ſativa. C. B. P. The Olive- tres. 

Ophyogloſſum vulgatum. C. B. P. Adder tongue. Eng- 
liſh, In moift Meadnus, 

Origanum ſylveſtre. Cunila bubula Plinii. C. B. P. Mild 
Marjoram. Engliſh, On dry uncultivated Places. 

Origanum onites. C. B. P. Origany of Crete. 

Orchis morio mas, foliis maculatis. C. B. P. Male Sa- 
tyrium, or Fools-flones, Engliſh, In Words and moiſt Mea- 


b. 
Orchis morio fœmina. C. B. P. Female Satyrium. Eng- 
liſh, In Meadotus. 

Orobus ſiliquis articulatis, ſemine majore. C. B. P. Bit- 
ter Vetch. 
| Oſmunda Regalis, Ger. Flowering Fern, or Oſmund- 
al. 
Oxys. Inſt. R. H. Mood. ſorrel. Engliſh, In moift Woods. 


Paonia fœmina, flore rubro, majore. C. B. P. Piony. 

Pœonia folio nigricante ſplendido quæ mas. C. B. P. 
Male. piony. 

Panax Coloni & Marrubium aquaticum, acutum. Ger. 
Clowns Allbeal. Engliſh, By the Side of Ditches, and other 
watery Places. 

9 E 


Panax 
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C. B. P. Herculess Allbeal. 
ſive panicula minore. C. B. P. 


Papaver hortenſe ſemine albo, C. B. P. White-popgy. 
Papaver hortenſe, ſemine nigro. C. B. F. Black-poppy. 
Papaver erraticum. Rhoia's Dioſcoridi. Tbepirall. Pli- 
nio. C. B. P. Red-poppy. Engliſh, On arable Land. 
Parietaria officinarum, C. B. P. Pellitory of the Wall. 
Engliſh, On Walls. » 1 2. 
aronychia rutaceo folio. Ger. Blue - leau d Whitlow- 
gra ngliſh, On Walls and Buildings. | 
aſtinaca ſativa, latifolia. C. B. P. Parſnep. 
Paſtinaca ſy lveſtris latifolia. C. B. P. Mild. parſucp. Eng- 
liſh, On wncultivated Places. 2 
Pentaphylloides Argentina dicta. Raii. Syn. Silver. weed, 
or 2 Tanſey. Engliſh, On moiſt Commons, and on the Side 
itches, 
* Perfoliata vulgatiflima, ſive arvenſis. C. B. P. Thorough- 
wax. Engliſh, On arable Land. _w 
Periclymenum non perfoliatum Germanicum. C. B. P. 
Honeyſuckle. Engliſh, In Hedges, | 
Perſicaria mitis maculoſa. C. B. P. Spotted Arſmart. 
Engliſh, On Dur ghills. 
Perſicaria urens, ſeu Hydropiper. C. B. P. Arſmart, or 
Water-pepper. Engliſh, By the Side of Ditches, and in other 
watery Places. 


Panax paſtinacz folio. 
Panicum Germanicum, 
Panick. 


Petaſites mor & vulgaris. C. B. P. Butter-bur, Eng- 


liſh. By Ditches Sides. 

Peucedanum Germanicum. C. B. P. FHogs-fennel, or 
Sulphurwort. Engliſh, But very rare. | 

Phellandrium vel Cicutaria aquatica quorundam. J. B. 
Water-hemlock. Engliſh, In * Waters. \ 

Piloſella major, repens, hirſuta. C. B. P. Mouſe-ear. 
Engliſh, On Walls and dry gravelly Commons, 

Pimpinella ſanguiſorba, minor. C. B. P. Burnet. Eng- 
liſh, On chalky Ground. ; 

Pimpinella ſaxifraga, major, umbellz candida. C. B. P. 
＋ Engliſh, Under Hedges, and by the Side 
of Fields. 

Pimpinella ſaxifraga major, altera. C. B. P. The leſſer 
Burnet-ſaxifrage. Engliſh, In Paſtures. 

Piſum arvenſe, flore candido, fructu rotundo albo. C. B. 


P. Poſe. - 

Plantago latifolia, ſinuata. C. B. P. Plantain. Engliſh, 
In moiſt Places. | 

Plantago anguſtifolia, major. C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd 
Plantain, or Ribwort. Engliſh, On Dunghills, and by the 
Way: fide every where. + 

Plumbago quorundum. Cluſ. H. Tooth-wort, or Lead- 
wort. 

Polium maritimum, erectum Monſpeliacum. C. B. P. 
Poley- mountain. 
A Polium anguſtifolium, Creticum. C. B. P. Poley of 

rete, 

Polygonatum latifolium, vulgare. C. B. P. Solomon's-ſeal. 
Engliſh, In ſome Woods, but not common. 

Polygonium latifolium. C. B. P. Knot-graſs. Engliſh, 
In uncultivated Places. | : 

Polypodium vulgare. C. B. P. Polypody. Engliſh, On 
ſhady Banks and Walls. 

Porrum commune capitatum. C. B. P. The Leek. 

Portulaca latifolia, ſeu ſativa. C. B. P. Purſlane. 

Primula veris. Inſt, R. H. Primroſe. Engliſh, In Mood: 
and under Hedges. 

Primula veris, major. Ger. Cotuſſip, or Pagels. Engliſh, 
In Meadows. © | 

Prunella major folio non diſſecto. C. B. P. Self heal. 
Engliſh, In Mea detos and Paſture- land. 

; cn ſylveſtris. C. B. P. The Shloe-tree. Engliſh, In 
Hedges. 

Pllium majus, erectum. C. B. P. Fleawort. 

Ptarmica vulgaris, folio longo ſerrato, flore albo. J. B. 
Sneezwort. Engliſh, In Words and under Hedges. 

Pulegium latifolium. C. B. P. Pennyroyal. Engliſh, On 
moiſt Commons. | 

Pulegium anguſtifolium. C. B. P.  FHarts-pennyroyal. 

Pulmonaria maculoſa, latifolia. Park. Spotted Lungwort, 
er Jeruſalem Sage. | 

Punica ſativa. Inſt. R. H. Pomegranate. 

Punica ſylveſtris flore pleno majore. Inſt. R. H. The wild 
Pomegranate, with a large double Flower. 

Pyrethrum Hiſpanicum. C. B. P. Pellitory of Spain, 

Pyrola rotundifolia, major. C. B. P. Vinter- green. Eng- 
liſh, In ſhady Woods in the North. | 


uinquefolium majus, repens. C. B. P. Cinguefail, Eng- 
lh," Is Paturer | 


— — 


Ranunculus pratenſis, radice verticilli modo rotundo. C. 
B. P. . Crow-foot. Engliſh, In Paſtures. 9 

Ranunculus Apii folio, levis. C. B. P. Marſo Croto- foot. 
_ iſh, In fanding Waters, very common. J 

2 par 8 B. 7 Radiſh. _ 

aphanus ruſticanus. C. B. P. e-radiſb. iſh, 

On Dunghills, and by the fide of Fields, 4 te 1 

Rapa rotunda ſativa, C. B. P. Turnep. | 

Rhamnus Catharticus. C. B. P. Buck-thorn. Engliſh, 


In Hedges.” | 
Sumach, : 


Rhus folio Ulmi. C. B. P. | 
Kibes vulgaris, fructu rubro. H. L. Red Currants. 
Ros ſolis folio rotundo, C. B. P. Peja ſolis or Sun dw. 
Engliſh, On Commons where there are Bogs. 
ola alba, vulgaris, major. C. B. P. The white Roſe. 
R Damaſcena, flore pleno. Hort. Eyſt. The Damask 

7. 

Roſa rubra, multiplex. C. B. P. The red Roſe, © 
Roſa ſylveſtris, vulgaris, flore odorato, incarnato. C. B. 
P. The Dog Roſe, or Wild Briar, Engliſh, In Hedges. 

Roſmarinus anguſtiore folio. C. B. P. Roſe- + 


mary. | 

Rubia tinctorum, ſativa. C. B. P. Madder, 

Rubus vulgaris, five Rubus fructu nigro. C. B. P. The 
Bramble, or Black-berry. Engliſh, By Hedges very com- 


mon. 
Rubus Idzus ſpinoſus, fructu rubro. 72 Rasberry- 
wy In ſome Wards. , , * 
uſcus Myrtifolius, aculeatus. Inſt. R. H. Kneeholm, or 
Butchers-broom. Engliſh, In Woods; and en Commons. 
Ruſcus latifolius, fructu folio innaſcente. Inſt. R. H. 
Horſe-tongue, or Double-tongue, 
uſcus latifolius, fructu folio inſidente. Inſt. R. H. The 


* Alexandria. 
uta hortenſis, latifolia. C. B. P. Rue. 


Ruta Muraria. C. B. P. White Mai den- hair, or Wall 
Rue. Engliſh, On Walls, and other Buildings in moiſt Pla- 
ces, 


Sabina folio Tamariſel Dioſcoridis, C. B. P. Sovin. 

Salvia nigra. C. B. P. Common red Sage. 

Salvia minor, aurita & non aurita. C. B. P. Sage of Vir- 
tue. 
Sambucus fruftu in umbella nigro. C. B. P. Elder. Eng- 


liſh, In Hedges. 
Sambucus racemoſa, rubra. C. B. P. Mountain Elder. 
Sambucus humilis, five Ebulus. C. B. P. Dwarf-elder, 
or Danewort. Engliſh, But not common, | 
Sanicula officinarum. C. B. P. Sanicl, Engliſh, Le 
Wieds and ſhady Places. 
— foliis — 8 —— BY 
ponaria major, lævis. C. B. P. Sopewort, Engliſh 
the Side of Banks. * | 3 
Satureia hortenſis, five cunila ſativa. Plinii. C. B. P. Sa- 


"Ranks montana, durior. C, B, P. Winter- ſavory. 


Saxi rotundifolia, alba. C. B. P. White Saxifrave. 
En 7H Meadews. e Ye 


bioſa pratenſis, hirſuta, quz officinarum, C. B. P. 
Scabious. Engliſh, On arable Land. 
 Scabioſa radice ſucciſa, flore globoſo. Raii Syn. Devils- 
bit, or Wood-ſcabious, Engliſh, In Woods, and under Hed- 
ges. 
Scordium legitimum. Park. Scordium, or Water: german“ 
der. Engliſh, In watery Places, but not common. : 
Scordium alterum, five ſalvia agreſtis. C. B. P. H/ood-ſage. 
1 In Wards, and on Heaths. + 
orzonera latifolia, ſinuata. C. B. P. Scorzonera, or 
Vipers: gra ſi. | - 
Scrophularia nodoſa, fœtida. C. B. P. Figwort. Engliſh, 
In Woods and ſhady Places. | | 
Scrophularia aquatica, major. C. B. P. Vater. ſgwort, or 
Water-betony, Engliſh, By the Side of Ditches. 
Secale hybernum vel majus. C. B. P. | Rie. 
Sedum majus, vulgare. C. B. P. Houſeleek, Engliſh, On 
Houſe-tops and Walls. f 
m minus teretifolium, album. C. B. P. Leſer Houſe- 
leek. Engliſh, On Walls, &c. | 
Sedum minus, vermiculatum, acre. C. B. P. Mall. pepper 
or Stone - crop. Engliſh, On Walls and Buildings. | 
Senecio minor, vulgaris. C. B. P. Graumdſal. Engliſh, 
On Walls, and on arable Lands, and alſo 'By-paths every 


where, 
llum vulgare, minus. C. B. P. Mother of Thyme. 
Engliſh, On — and Commons. * 
N CG. B. P. Meadew- 


Seſeli pratenſe, Silaus forte Plinio. 
cailer 


ſaxifrage. Engliſh, In moyft Paſtures. 


* . er majus. M 
ar ge, or common a ä | 
.  Sinapi Rapi folio. C. B. P. Mufard, Engliſh, On Dung- 
hilk, &c. i 1 F f 
Sinapi hortenſe, ſemine albo. C. B. P. White Muftard. 
Siſarum Germanorum. C. B. P. Skrrret. ; 
Sium 7 * rn = B. P. Broad - lau d Water-parſnip. 
Engliſh, In flan aters. 4.8 
fum —— ſiſon officinarum. Inſt. R. H. The 
German, or common Amomum. Engliſh, Under Hedges, and 


is lady Lanes. | 
Sapa. Math. Alenenders: Engliſh, By the Side of 
Ger. Nighthhade. Engliſh, On Dung- 


Fields, but not common 

1 1 hortenſe. 

- Solanum fcandens ſeu Dulcamara. C. B. P. Moody Night- 
de. Engliſh, In Hedges. 

tenet ON ae: C. B. P. Sea Colewort, or 

Sea Bindweed. | Engliſh, On the Sea-ſhore. ; 
Sonchus aſper, laciniatus. C. B. P. Prickly Sow-thiftle, 


Engliſh, On arable Land. 

Sonchus levis laciniatus, latifolius. C. B. P. Smooth Sow- 
thiſtle. Engliſh, Vith the former. ; 

Sophia Chirurgorum. Ger. PFlixweed. Engliſh, On ara- 
ble Land.” | 75 

Sorbus ſativa. C. B. P. The true Service. 

Sorbus torminalis. Ger. The wild Service. Engliſh, In 
Hedeg es, 


Mor. Umb. Siler Maumtain, 
N * ; 


na 
Staphiſagria. Math. Staves- acre. 
Stcechas purpurea. C. B. P. Stechas, French Lavender, 
or Stickadove. ä | 
3 Citrina, tenuifolia, Narbonenſis. J. B. Golch- 
5. 
Stramonium fructu ſpinoſo, oblongo flore albo. Inſt. R. H. 
Thorn-apple. Engliſh, On Dunghill.. 
Symphytum conſolida major, fœmina, flore albo vel pal- 
—þ luteo, C. B. P. Comfrey, Engliſh, In uncultivated 
K 


Tamariſcus Narbonenſis. Lob. Tamarisk. 

Tanacetum vulgare, luteum. C. B. P. Tanſey. Engliſh, 
In unfreguented Lanes. 8 | 

Telephium vulgare. C. B. P. Orpine. Engliſh, I b. 
and moift Land. / 

Thapſia Carotz folio. C. B. P. Deadly Carrot. 

Thlaſpi arvenſe, ſiliquis latis. C. B. P. Treacle Muſtard. 
Engliſh, In arable Land, but rare. 

hlaſpi arvenſe, Vaccariz incano folio, majus. C. B. P. 

Mithridate-muſtard, Engliſh, In arable Land, and near 
Hedges. 

Ti huya Theophraſti. C. B. P. Tree of Life. 

\ Thymelza foliis Lini. C. B. P. Spurge-Fax. 
Thymus vulgaris, folio tenuiore. C. B. P. Thyme. 
Tithymalus latifolius, Cataputia dictus. H. L. Garden- 


* icbymalus paluſtris, fruticoſus. C. B. P. German. ſpurge, 
or Greater Eſula. 


_ * * DM et — * FJ FP 


—_— vulgaris, capſula ſeminis aculeata, Inſt, Spi- 


Tithymalus foliis Pini, forts Dioſcoridi 
37 52 ini, ioſcori is Pytyuſa C. B. P. 
Tragacantha, C. B. P. ts-thorn. 

2 ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Tormentil, Engliſh, On 


Trichomanes five polytrichum officinarum, C. B. P. 
12 Engliſh, On Wall, and the Side of ſhady 


Trifolium pratenſe, purpureum jus. 
En i, * In — : , majus C. B. P. Tr efoil, 
rifolium arvenſe, humile ſpicatum, five L e. B. 
P. 1 Try. 6 E perde = 33 8 hs 
rifolium paluſtre. C. B. P. -be . TA 
Engiith, On Br. og-vean, or Marſh-trefoil 
riticum hybernum, ariſtis carens. C. B. P. heat. 


3 vulgaris. C. B. P. Colts. foot, Engliſh, On bar- 


Valeriana hortenſis, phu folio oluſatri. Dioſcoridis. C. B. 


* Valerian. 


Valeriana paluſtris, mindr. C. B. P. The leſſer Valerian. 
1 , On — 5 and in Woods, 
eriana ſylveſtris, major, foliis anguſtioribus, Rand. 
Wild Valerian. Engliſh, Jn chalky Clſes.. 
Verbaſcum mas latifolium, luteum. C. B. P. Mullein. 
Sa, On dry Banks, and ſandy Land. 
' Verbena communis, cœruleo flore. C. B. P. 
Engliſh, Near Farm Yards. 
eronica mas _— & vulgatiſſima C. B. P. Speeduwell, 
or Paul s- betony. Engliſh, In woody Places. 
Veronica aquatica, major, folio ſubrotundo. Mor. Hiſt, 
Brooklime. Engliſh, In flanding Water. 
* Vicia ſativa, vulgaris, ſemine nigro. C. B. P. Vetch, or 
are. | 
Viola martia purpurea flore ſimplici odore. C. B. P. Violet. 
Engliſh, In Wards, and near Hedges. 
iola tricolor, hortenſis, repens. C. B. P. Hearts-eaſe, 
br Panſies. | 
Vinca pervinca, vulgaris. Ger. Periwincle. Engliſh, 
In Hedges and Weeds. 
Virga aurea anguſtifolia minus ſerrata. C. B. P. Golden- 
rod. Engliſh, In Words, and near Hedges. 
Vitex foliis anguſtioribus, cannabis modo diſpoſitis. C. B. 
P. The Chaſle-tree. 
Vitis Idza foliis oblongis crenatis, fructu nigricante. C. B. 
P. Bilberry. Engliſh, On moory Heaths. 
Vitis Vinifera, C. B. P. The Vine. 
Ulmaria, Cluſ. Meadow. ſiucet, or Qucen of the Meadnws. 
Engliſh, In moiſt Meadows, and by the Side of Ditches. 
Urtica urens, maxima. C. B. P. Nettle. Engliſh, By 
— and Banks. 


rtica urens, pilulas ferens ſanctiſſima Dioſcoridis, ſemine 
lini, C. B. P. The Roman Nettle. 


Xanthium. Dod. The leſer Burdeck. 


Vervain. 


Zea Briza dict, vel monococcos Germanica. C. B. P. 
Spelt, or St. Peter's Corn. 


— 


— he 


ACATALOG U E of the LARGE Tatts which are placed in the Lon- 
don Diſpenſatory, as Mzpicinatl PLANTS, but generally grow too large to 


be admited into ſmall Gardens. 


BIES Mas, conis ſurſum ſpectantibus. C. B. P. The 
Silver Fir. 
Abies tenuiore folio, fructu deorſum inflexo. C. B. P. 
The common or Spruce-fir, or Piteb-tree. 
Amygdalus fativa, C. B. P. The Almond tree. 
Armeniaca fructu majore. Inſt. R. H. The Apricock. 


Betula, C. B. P. The Birch-tree. Engliſh, Is Woods, 


Caſtanea ſativa. C. B. P. The Cheſnut-tree. 

Ceraſus major, ac ſylveſtris, fructu ſubdulci nigro colote 
inficiente. C. B. P. The black Cherry. Engliſh, In Hedge- 
rows, and ſome Waods. | | 
| Ceraſus ſativa, rotunda, rubra & acida. C. B. P. The 
red Cherry. a 
Cydonia fructu oblongo, laviori. Inſt. R. H. The Duince © 
Bree. 8 


Ficus communis. C. B. P. The Fig-tree. 

Fraxinus excelſior. C. B. P. The Ab- tre. Engliſh, 1n 
Hedge-rows. 

Fraxinus rotundiore folio, C. B. P. The Manna Abb. 

Ilex aculeata Cocciglandifera, C. B. P. The Kermes Oak. 

Larix folio deciduo, conifera. J. B. The Larch-tree. 


Malus ſylveſtris, acido fructu albo. Inſt. R. H. The Crab- 


tree. Engliſh, In Hedges. 
Malus fativa. Raii Syn. The * 
Morus fructu nigro. C. B. P. e Mulberry. 


Nux juglans ſive Regis vulgaris. C. B. P. The Walnut. 
Perfica 


— 


>. As. — — 


| Perfica molli carne, & vulgaris, viridis & alba. C. B. P. 
The Peach- tree. f 


Pinus ſativa. C. B. P. The ine - tree. 
Pinus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. The Wild Pine or Pineafler. 
Populus nigra. C. B. P. The Black Poplar. Engliſh, in 


dge-rows. 


Pyrus ſativa, C. B. P. The Pear-tree. 


liſh, in Foreſts, 


Quercus latifolia, ſœmina. C. B. P. The Oak-tree, Eng- tree, Engliſh, in Hedge-rows, 


Engliſh, By the fide of Rivers. 
Suber latifoli 


tree. 


Salix vulgaris alba, arboreſcens. C. B. P. 4% Willow, 
tifolium, perpetud virens, C. B. P. De Curt - 


Tilia feemina, folio majore. C. B. P. The Liue-tras. 
Ulmus Campeſtris & Theophrafti. C. B. P. The Elms 


2 


bort EX PL ANAT! ON of the Tzcunical Worps made uf: 


* : * 


of in this Work, ſome of which have been inſerted in the Body of the Woxk ; 


but for the eaſier turning to them, it 
up in this Place together, 


A Caulis & Acaulos, without a Stalk ; that is, when the 
Flower of the Plant grows cloſe to the Ground, having 
no viſible Stalk, as in the Carline-thiftle, &c. 

Acinus & Acini, are the Berries or Fruit of the Elder, 
Privet, Toy, &c. 


Ala is the Sinus of a Stalk, which the Leaf or Pedicle 


makes with the Stalk or Branches, from whence a new Off- 


ſpring is wont to put forth. | 

Amentaceous Flowers are ſuch as have an A te of Sum- 
mits hanging down in form of a Rope or Cats-tail : as the 
male Flowers of the Mulberry, the Hazel, Walnut and Oak. 
Theſe are alſo called Iulus, and in Engliſh, Katkins. 

* 2 Flowers. See Flos. 

pices, Summits, are thoſe Bodies which hang upon the 
Chives or Threads which generally ſurround the Pointals of 
Flowers, and contain the prolificx Powder, which is analo- 
gous to the male Sperm in Animals, as in Plate III. Fig. 

2. 3. 

: Arbor, a Tree is defined to be a woody Plant of the lar- 
geſt Growth, whoſe Trunk is perennial and fingle, and di- 
vided into many large Branches, which are again divided in- 
to ſmaller T wigs, on which the Leaves, Flowers and Fruits 
are produced. | 

Ariſta is that ſharp-pointed Needle which ſtands out from 
the Husk or Covering of the Grain of Corn, Graſs, &c. and 
is called Awn, or Beard. 

Articulation is the Connection of Parts that conſiſt of Joints 
or Knees, ſuch as the Pods of Birdsfoot, French Honey- 
ſuctle, &c. which when ripe, divide into ſo many Parts, as 
there are Knees or Joints. 

Axis is a taper Column placed in the Centre of ſome Flow- 
ers or Katkins, about which the other parts are diſpoſed. 


Bacca, i. e. a Berry, is a roundiſh Fruit, for the moſt 


part ſoft, containing one or more Seeds in a pulpy Sub- 


ſtance. 

Balauſtium, is the Cup of the Flower of the Wild Pome- 

ranate. 

| Barbulæ, are the half Florets of compound Flowers. 

Bivalve the Pods or Husks of Plants, which open length- 
ways in two parts, like the Shell of a Muſcle, are termed Bi- 
value. 

Brachia are the Diviſions of the large Branches of Trees 
ſrom the Trunk. | 

Bulbus, bulbous Roots, are ſuch as conſiſt either of ſeveral 
Coats involving one another, or of ſeveral Scales lying one 
over another, The firſt of theſe is called a tunicated Root, 


(of this Sort is the Onion, Tulip, &c.) and the laſt is called a 


uamous (i. e. a ſcaly) Root, of which Sort is the Lih, 
rtagon, &c. Ne. | 


2 
Cahypha is the thin Involucrum or Cover of ſome Seeds. 


Cal, or Empalement, is generally underſtood to mean 
ce leſs tender Leaves, which cover the other Parts of the 
wer. | 
Capillaments in Flowers, are generally underſtood to mean 
the Chives which ſupport the Aptces. | | 
Cpitulum is the Head or Top of any Plant. 


Capſuls is the ſhort Pod or Husk of a Plant containing 
the Seed. 


Carina is the conczve Petal or 
flower, which reſembles the Keel or lower part of a Boat. 
Cauder is the Trunk of a Tree, 
Caulis is a part of a Plant receiving the Nouriſhment from 
the Root, and conveying it into the other parts with which 


- 


Segment of a Butterfly- P 


Sexes, adhering to a common 


has been thought proper to draw them 


it is cloath'd, not having one Side diſtinguiſhable from the 
other. The Stalk of a Tree is called the Trunk, and in 
Corn and Graſs, itis called the Blade. 


4 - 


Caulis wolubilis, a twining Stalk, is that which twiſts about 
any Prop without the Help of Tendrils ; as the Hop, Kid- 
ney- bean, &c. | : 

Caulis ſcandens a climbing Stalk, is that which climbs by 
the Helpof Tendrils ; as the Vine, Briony, &c. | 

Caulis repens, a creeping Stalk, is that which lies on the 
Ground, and propagates itſelf by emitting Roots, as the uy, 
Strawberry, &c. | | 

Caulis procumbent, a procumbent or trailing Stalk, is that 
which lies on the Ground without emitting Roots. | 

Cirri are the little Fibres of the Roots of Plants. 

Claviculus, or Capreolus, (i. e. Tendrils) is a Part of a 
Stalk, curling and laying hold on any adjacent Body, and is 
always produced at a Joint. Theſe ate alſo called Claſpers. 

Coma is the Top of 4 Branch or Flower. | 

Conus, i. e. Cone, is the Fruit of the Pine, Fir, Cedar, 


8 | 

Corymbus ſignifies a Cluſter of Flowers or Fruit, ſtanding 
on Pedicles, which are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to form 
a Sphere; of this Sort is the Huy, &c. — 3 

rena, or crenated Leaves, are ſuch as are cut about the 
Edges, into ſeveral obtuſe Segments, as in Plate 1. Fig. 2. 

Cubitus, a Cubit, i. e. a Foot and half; ſo the Stalks of 
Plants are termed Cubitalis, Bicubitalis, &c. according to 
their Height. | 

Culmus is the Stalk or Blade of Corn. | 

Cylindrus, i. e. Cylinder, the Fruit of Plants are termed 
cylindrical, when they reſemble a Column. 

Cytinus is generally underſtood to mean the Flowers of the 
true Pomegranate ; but by ſome Writers the Cups of Flow- 
ers which expand after the ſame manner, are termed Cytini- 


formes. : 


Denticulatus, i. e. indented ; thoſe Leaves of Plants which 
are cut about the Edges into ſeveral Segments more acute 
than the crenated Leaves, are termed denticulated, as in 
Plate I. Fig. 1, 

Digitated Leaves are compound Leaves divided into ſeveral - 
Parts, all of which meet together at the Tail, in form of a 
Hand, as in Plate II. Fig. 14. | 

Diſcus, i. e. the Disk, is an Aggregate of Florets, form- 
ing, as it were, a plain Surface, as in Plate III. Fig. 10. 

Diſſepimentum is the thin Septum, which divides the ſeve- 
ral in the Fruit of Plants. 


Echinus; thoſe Plants or Parts of Plants which are beſet 


yn with Spines, like a Hedgehog, are termed echi- 
nated. | 


Emerginetss 3 thoſe Leaves of -Plante which are hellewed 


at their Extremities, ſo as to form a- Heart, are called emar- 
ginated Leaves, as in Plate I. Fig. 7. 


Embryo is the tender Fœtus of the Plant. 
Fimbria, Fringe; thoſe Parts of the Plants or Flowers, 


whoſe Borders end in ſmall Threads, reſembling fringed 


Linen, are termed fimbriated. oy the ; 

Fiflulous Plants are ſuch whoſe Stalks are hollow like a 
Flu, i. e. a Flower, is the Organs of Generation of both 

together with their 


common Coverings; or of either Sex ſeparately, with its 
Thy 


proper Coverings, if it have any, 
2 
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25, Plnwers- of Plants art diftinguiſhed by Bitaniftt in the 


are ſet thick on the Pedicle, is ſuch a manner as to form an 


Flos amentacous, i. e. armentaceous Flowers; theſe are 
ſuch as are termed Kathins. ST 2 1 

Fb. 1 i. e. Flowers without Leaves; theſe are 
ſuch as have no other Covering to the Parts of Generation 
but the Cah r. | | 

Flos 3 is ſuch a Flower as is ſhaped like a Bell, 
as in Plate III. Fig. 19 and 20. Thoſe Flowers which 
ſpread in the Manner of the Figure 19. are termed open 
bell-ſhap'd Flowers. But thoſe like Fig. 20. are called tu- 


bulous bell-ſhap'd Flowers. | 
2 aryoplylleys is ſuch a Flower as is ſhaped like a Clove- 


Floss compoſitus is a compound Flower, which is compoſed 
either of Florets, as in Plate TH. Fig. * and b ; or Semi- 
florets, as in Plate III. Fig: 17. c ; or of both together, as in 
Plate III. Fig. 17. Of this Kind is the Blue - bottle, Knap- 
weed, &c. | a ; | 

;formis, i. e. a croſs-ſhap'd Flower, which is com- 


Flac cruci 


or of Four Petals, placed in form of a Croſs, as in Plate 


I. Fig. 5 and 32. Of this Sort is, the Cabbage, Muſtard 
Wall-flower, «1 * | Ih 2 
ls floſculoſus, i. e. a 
compoſed of ſeveral Florets; ſee Plate III. Fig. 1. a and 6, 
included in one common Cup. 

Flos infundibuliformis, i. e. a funnel-ſhap'd Flower, is that 
which is ſhaped like a Funnel, as in Plate III. Fig. 21. Of 
this Kind is the 3 leſſer Centaury, &c. 

Flos lablatus, i. e. a lip-ſhap'd Flower; this is an irregular 
monopetalous Flower, divided commonly into two Lips ; 
the upper Lip is called the Creſt, and the under onethe Beard. 
Sometimes the Creſt is wanting, and then the Style and 
Chives ſupply its Place; this is by ſome called an unilabiated 
Flower, See Plate III. Fig. 36. a h e and d. 

Ns liliaceus, i, e. a lily-ſhap'd Flower, is generally com- 
poſed of fix Petals, which reſemble thoſe of the Lily, as in 
* 27 III. Fig. 35. Of this Sort is the Tulip, Aſphodel, 

c. * 2 x 

: Flos monopetalus, i. e. a Flower compoſed of one Leaf; 
all thoſe Flowers whoſe Petals are joined at the Bottom, ſo 
that they fall off intire, are termed monopetalous Flowers, as 
in Plate III. Fig. 18. = | 

Al monopetalus anomalus, i. e. an irregular Flower con- 
ſiſting of one Leaf, as in Plate III. Fig. 30 and 3r. 

Hos papilionaceus, a papilionaceous or pea-bloom Flower, 
is one which in ſome meaſure reſembles a Butterfly with its 
Wings expanded. It always conſiſts of theſe four Parts; the 
Standard (or Vetxillum), which is a large erect Segment or 
Petal; the two Wings (Ale), which compoſe the Sides; 
and the Keel (Carina), which is a concave Petal or Segment 
reſembling the Keel of a Boat; this is ſometimes intire, and 
at other times it-conſiſts of two Petals or Segments, adhering 

pretty cloſe together ; ſee Plate III. Fig. 6. and 37. Of this 
Sort is the Bean, Pea, Vetch, &c. fre 

Ns perſonatus, i. e. a perſonated Flower, that is, an irre- 

lar monopetalous Flower, whoſe upper Part reſembles the 
Beaks of Fowls, as in Plate III. Fig. 7 and 27. Of this Kind 


is the Snapdragon, Toad-flax, &c. 

Flos . or pitcher-ſhap'd Flower; of this Sort is 
the Arbutus, Whortle-berry, &c. See Plate III. Fig. 24. 
His petalodes, i. e. a petalous Flower, that is, a Flower 
whoſe Zr ans of Generation are ſurrounded with Leaves, as 
in Plate III. Ng. 12. „in * 

His polypetalus, i. e. a polypetalous Flower, that is, a Flow- 
er compoſed of ſeveral Leaves. When theſe agree in Figure 
and Poſitiop; it is called a regular polypetalous Flower; but 
when the Petals do not agree in Figure and Poſition, it is 
called an irregular polypetalous Flower. x 
Nia radiatus, i. e. à radiated Flower; conſiſts of two Parts, 
the Dish, ſee Plate III. Fig. 10. which is an Aggregate of 
Florets'formiing a plain Surface, and the Rays (See Plate III. 
Fig. 10.) which are ſeveral Semi- florets ſet round the Dis, 

in form of a Star. Theſe are called radiated diſcous Flowers; 
= theſe which have no ſuch Ray, ate called naked diſcous 
lowers. . 017 194 = 
Fs roſactus, ie, J roſe-ſhap'd Flower, that is, a Flower 
conſiſting of four or more Petals, which are placed circularly 
in form of a Roſe, as in Plate III. Fig. 14. 
Fhos ſcorpioides, that is, when the Flowers are ranged on 


one Side of the Pedicle, which twiſts at the Top in form of 


tum, &c. 


a Scorpion's Tail; of this Sort is the Heli 
lower, this is 


Flos ſemifleſeulofus, i. e. a ſemifloſculous 


compoſed of ſeveral Semiflorets, included in one common 


Aoſculous Flower, is that which bs 


| E 


| Fr ſpi „ i. e. 4 ſpiked Flower, is that whoſe Flowers 


acute Cone. 34 ads tos 
Flos — i. 2 Flower, is tbat which is 
ed of many Chives, included in a x, having no 
P z -of this Sort is the Bi/ort, & — gy Fo *; 
Hus flerilis, barren Flowers; theſe have no Embryo ad- 
hering to them, ſo are called male Flowers, and falſe Flow- 
ers; of this Kind is the Melon, Gourd, &c. | 
Flos verticillatus, that is, a whorle-ſhap'd Flower; theſe 
Flowers grow cloſely united, ſurrounding the Stalk at the 
ſeveral Joints. Ho | a 
Flos umbellatus, i. e. an umbellated Flower, is when the 
Extremity of the Stalk or Branch is divided into ſeveral Pedi- 
cles or Rays, beginning from the ſame Point, and opening in 
ſuch a manner as to form a kind of inverted Cone, like an 
Umbrella. When the Pedicles into which the Stalk is di- 
vided are ſubdivided. into others of the ſame Form, upon 
which the Flowers are diſpoſed ; the firſt Order is called 
Ra 's, the ſecond P edicles. That Umbel which conſiſts of 
Pedicles only, is called a-fimple 1]mbel; that which is com- 
= both of Rays and Pedicles, is called a compound Um- 
Folium, a Leaf, is a Patt of a Plant, extended into Length 
and Breadth, in ſucha manner as to have one Side diſtinguiſh- 
able from the other. This is called in Latin Folium, to di- 
— it from the Leaf of a Flower, which is called Pe- 
— | 


 Folium ſimplex, a ſimple Leaf, is that which is not di- 
vided to the Middle, as in Plate I. Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 


Folium compoſitum, a compound Leaf, is that which is di- 
vided into ſeveral Parts, each reſembling a ſimple Leaf ; ſee 
Plate II. Fig. 20 and 21. | | 

Folium digitatum, à digitated Leaf, is a compound Leaf 
divided into ſeveral Parts, all of which meet together at the 
Tail fo as to reſemble a Hand; ſee Plate II. Fig. 14 and 154 
 Folium trifaliatum a trifoliated Leaf, is a digitated Leaf 
conſiſting of three Fingers, as in Plate II. Fig. 18. 

Folium trilabatum a trilobated Leaf, conſiſts of three ob- 
tuſe Lobes, which are not divided to the Bottom; ſee Plate 
II. Fig. 17. | 

Folium heptafoliatum, a heptafoliated Leaf, is a digitated 
Leaf conſiſting of ſeven Fingers ; ſee Plate I. Fig. 10. 

Folium quinquefoliatum, a quinquefoliated Leaf, is a digita- 
ted Leaf conſiſting of five Fingers; ſee Plate II. Fig. 15. 

Folium pennatum, a pennated Leaf, is a compound Leaf di- 
vided into ſeveral Parts, each of which is called a Lobe, 
_ along the middle Rib, either alternately, (as in Plate 

I. Fig. 22.) or by Pairs (as in Plate II. Fig. 21.) When 
the middle Rib is terminated by an odd Lobe, (as in Fig. 21.) 
it is called an unequal pennated Leaf; and when it is not 
terminated by an odd Lobe, (as in Fig. 20.) it is termed an 
equal eee Leaf. When the Lobes are all nearly of the 
fame Form and Bigneſs, it is called an uniform pennated 
Leaf; when they are not ſo, it is termed difform. 

Folium alatum, a winged Leaf, is, as it were, compoſed of 
ſeveral pennated Leaves, 

Folium ramoſum, a ramoſe Leaf, is that which is fill far- 

ther divided than the winged Leaf, as in the common or 
female Fern. 
Cauda, the Tail of a Leaf, is a Production of the middle 
Rib, and connects the Leaf with the Stalk, after the manner 
of a Pedicle ; when the middle Rib has an Appendix of the 
Leaf running along it, it is often called a winged Leaf, ſee 
Plate I. Fig. 12. 

Folium integrum, an intire Leaf, is that which has no Di- 
viſion on the Edges, as in Plate I. Fig. 5. | 

Folium angulatum, an angular Leaf, is that whoſe Margin 
is cut into ſeveral Angles, as in Plate I. Fig. 4. 

Folium auriculatum, an eared Leaf, is that whoſe Baſe next 
the Pedicle is indented ſomewhat reſembling an Ear, as in 
Plate I. Fig. 8. | 

Folium ſagittatum, a ſpear-ſhap'd Leaf, is that which ends 


in three Angles reſembling a Dart, as in Plate II. Fig. 
19. | | 
_ Folum , a ſinuated Leaf, is that which is cut a- 


bout the Edges into ſeveral»long and larg> Segments, as in 
Plate I. Fig. 11. 

Folium ſerratum, a ſerated Leaf, is that which is cut about 
the Edges into ſeveral acute Segments like the Teeth of a 
Saw, as in Plate I. Fig. 6. 

Folium crenatum, a crenated Leaf, is that which is cut a- 
bout the Edges into ſeveral obtuſe nts, as in Plate I. Fig.2. 
 Falium laciniatum, a jagged Leaf, is that which is cut about 
the Edges into ſeveral deep Portions, in an irregular Manner, 
as in Plate I. Fig. 13. 2 a 
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Folio umbilicatum, an umbilicated Leaf, is that which 
has the Pedicle faſtened to the Backſide of a Leaf, ſo that 


on the upper Side of the Leaf, there is a ſmall Cavity form-- 


ed like a Navel, as in Plate II. Fig. 16. 
Folliculus, is a leafy membranaceous Sheath or Covering, 
which ſurrounds the Fruit or Seed; as the , inter- cherry, 
wr or fornicated Petals, are ſuch Flower-leaves as 
are arched after the manner of the Galea, or Creſt, of the 
Clary, Sage, &c. as in Plate III. Fig. 36. 
Fruftus, a Fruit; by the Word Fruit, are to be under- 
ood the Seeds of all Plants with their Covering. : 
Fruftus umbilicatus, an umbilicated Fruit, is that which 
had the other Parts of the Flower growing on its Top 
when it was an Ovary ; they uſually form a Cavity, which 
is known by the Name of the Umbilicus or Navel; as in 
the Medlar, Roſe, Pomegranate, &c. | | 
Frutex, a Shrub, is a Plant with many woody perennial 
Trunks, ſuch 'as Roſes, Syringa's, Spaniſh Broom, &c. 
which divide into ſeveral Stems near the Ground. But the 
Word is frequently uſed by Gardeners, for all woody Plants 
of low Growth. 


Geniculum, Knots ; ſuch Roots and Pods of Plants, are 
faid to be geniculated as are divided into Joints, 
Gluma is the Huſk or Chaff of Corn. 


Habitus plante is the outward Appearance of Plants. 
Herba, an Herb; by an Herb are meant, all ſuch Plants 


whoſe Stalks die to the Ground every Year. Thoſe whoſe 


Roots do not continue longer than one Year, are termed 
annual Plants ; thoſe whoſe Roots continue two Years, are 
termed biennial Plants; and thoſe whoſe Roots continue 
many Years, are termed perennial Plants, 


Imbricatus ; the Leaves or Scales of Plants are faid to be 
imbricated, when they are diſpoſed ſo as lie one on the Edge 
of the other, after the manner of Tyles on a Houſe. 

internodium is that Part of the Stalks of Plants between 
the Knots or Joints, 

Iulus is a Katkin. 


Lanugo, Down; the Seeds of Plants which have a downy 
Subſtance faſtened to them, which ſerves as Wings to tranſ- 
port them, are termed lanuginous ; as the Thiftle, &c. 

Leculamenta are the Cells in the Fruit of Plants, where 
the Seeds are lodged, which are divided by ſmall Partitions. 


Locuſta is the outer Covering of the Flower and Grain 
of Corn which incloſes the Chaff. 


Malleolus, Mallet; the Cuttings of Vines, which are 
taken with Joints of the old Wood to their Bottom, ſo as 
to reſemble a little Mallet, are termed Malleoli; which 


Cuttings more certainly take Root than any other, and al- 
ways make better Plants, 


Marginatus, bordered ; the Seeds of Plants which have 
a thin leafy Border round them, are ſaid to be marginated; 
as thoſe of the Stock-gilliflaver, Honeſty, &c. 

Mucro, a ſharp Point ; thoſe Leaves or Fruits of Plants, 
which are terminated in a ſharp Point, are termed mucro- 
nated, | | 

Multicapſular Plants are ſuch as have ſeveral Pods of Seeds 
ſucceeding each Flower; as the Celandine, Columbine, &c. 


Nucleus, a Kernel, is that Part of the Fruit which is in- 
cloſed in a hard Shell; as the Kernel of the Almond, Apri- 
cock, &c. | 


Officulum, a Shell, is the hard ſtony Covering of Seeds. 


Panicula, a Panicle, is a Stalk diffuſed into ſeveral Pe- 
dicles, ſuſtaining the Flowers or Fruits ; of this Sort are the 
Oat, Millet, &c. I 

Pappus, Down ; ſee Lanugo. 

Pediculus, a Pedicle, is that Part of a Stalk which imme- 
diately ſuſtains a Leaf, a Flower, or a Fruit; and in Eng- 
hh, is called Footftalk. 

Petala, Petals, are the tender fine-coloured Leaves, which 
are generally the moſt conſpicuous Parts of a Flower; fo 
thoſe Flowers which conſiſt of one Leaf, are called monope- 
talous Flowers; thoſe of two Leaves, are called bipetalous ; 
thoſe of the three Leaves, tripetalous ; thoſe of four Leaves, 
tetrapetalous ; thoſe of five Leaves, pentapetaluus; thoſe of 
ſix Leaves, hexapetalous ; and thoſe of a greater Number of 
Leaves, are termed polypetalaus. | | 
P:/lillum, Pointal or Style, is that Column which occupies 
the Center of the Flower, rifing on the Top of the Embryo, 


3 


— 


and is generally ſurrounded with the Chives ; ſee Plate III. 
Fig. 3. Theſe differ greatly in their Form; for in ſome 
Flowers they are roundiſh, in others, triangular, oval or 
uare, | 
4 Placenta is that Part of the Pod or Huſk of a Plant, to 
which the Seeds are faſtened, and by which they are nouriſh- 
ed till they are ripe. | 
Planta, a Plant, is an organical Body, deſtitute of Senſe, - 
and ſpontaneous Motion, adhering to another Body in ſuch 
a manner as to draw from it its Nouriſhment ; propagat- 
ing itſelf by Seed. Under this generical Name, are inclad- 
ed Trees, Shrubs, Underſhrubs and Herbs. 
Polypetalous, many Leaves ; thoſe Plants are termed 
petalous, whoſe Flowers are compoſed of ſeveral Leaves. 
Pomum, an Apple, is generally underſtood to be any 
fleſhy. Veſſel containing more Seeds than one; fo that all 
Plants which produce ſuch Fruit, are termed pomiferous, i. 
e. apple-bearing. . a 
Prunum, à Plum, is a fleſny Veſſel incloſing a hard brit- 
tle Shell, in which is one or two Seeds, ſo that all Plants 
which produce ſuch Fruit, are termed pruniferous, i. e. 


plum- bearing. 


Pulpa, Pulp, is the ſoft Part of Fruits which ſurrounds 
the Seeds, as in the Tamarind, Caſſia, &c. 

Pyramidatus, pyramidal; thoſe Flowers or Fruits which 
grow in form of a Pyramid, are termed pyramidal. 


Racemus, a Cluſter, is a Stalk divided or. branched into 
ſeveral Pedicles, ſuſtaining the Flowers or Fruits thick ſet- 
together (as in the Vine, Currant, &c.) : the firſt of theſe: 
Conditions diſtinguiſhes it from a Spike; the laſt from a 
Panicle, | 

Radix, a Root, is that Part of a Plant by which it natu- 
rally receives its Nouriſhment. Theſe are of different Forms 
and Contextures, ſome of them being fibrous, others fleſhy 
or woody. | 

- Radix fibroſa, a fibrous Root, is that which conſiſts on- 
ly of ſmall Fibres like Hairs : of this Sort is Graſs, Corn, 
&c. 

Radix tuberoſa, a tuberous Root, is that which conſiſts 
of an uniform fleſhy Subſtance, and is generally of a roundiſh 
Figure : of this Sort is the Sow-bread, &c. | 

Radix bulboſa, a bulbous Root, is that which conſiſts of 
ſeveral Coats involving one another, or of ſeveral Scales 
lying one over another. The firſt of theſe is called a tuni- 
cated Root; of this Sort are the Onion, Tulip, Hyacinth, 
&c. (from whence the French call all theſe Sorts of Roots 
Onions ;) the laſt is called a ſquamous (or ſcaly) Root; of 
this Sort are the Lily, Martagon, &c. 

Radix teſliculata, a teſticulated Root, is a double tube- 
rous Root; for it conſiſts of two Knobs reſembling a pair 
of Teſticles; of this Sort are ſome of the Orchis's, 

Radix palmata, a handed Root, is a tuberous Root, di- 
vided, as it were, into ſeveral Fingers, ſo as to reſemble a 
Hand ; of this Sort is the Handed-orchis. 

Radix aſphodeli, an aſphodel Root, is that which is com- 
poſed of ſeveral oblong fleſhy Knobs ;z of this Kind are the 
King ſpear, Day-lily, &c. 

Radix granuloſa, a granulous Root, is a Kind of grum- 
ous Root, conſiſting of many ſmall fleſhy Knobs, reſembling 
Grains of Corn ; of this Kind is the white Saxifrage. | 

Radix grumoſa, a grumous Root, is that which conſiſts of 
many oblong fleſhy Knobs, joined to one Centre at the 
4.094 of this Sort is the Ranunculus. TY 

mus, a Branch, is the Diviſion of. a Stalk ; in Trees 
it is often called a Bough. | 


| Semen, a Seed, is that Part of a Plant which is commit- 


ted to the Earth, in order to obtain a Plant of the like 


Kind with its Parent Plant, which produced it. ins 
Semen, a Seed, is a Body perfected by the mutual Opera- 
tion of both Sexes; containing the 42 of ſuch Plant 
as that from which it was taken; ſo may properly be judg- 
ed to be analogous to the Egg of an oviparous Animal. 
Semen nudum, a naked Seed, is that which has no Co- 
vering beſide the Empalement remaining upon it till the 
Time of Vegetation. 8 | 
Semen pappoſum, a downy Seed, is that which has a 
downy Subſtance like Wool faſtened to it, by which it is 


tranſported in the Air to a great Diftance from the Parent- 


plant. . | 
Siligua, a Pod, is a long flat or round membranaceous 
Veſſel, containing one or two Roys of Seeds, 


.* Spica, a Spike, is a Part of a Stalk thick-ſet with Flow - 
ers or Fruit, in ſuch a manner as to form an acute 


Stamina, or Chives, are thoſe flender Threads which en- 
| compaſs 
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compaſs the” Style in the Centre of Flowers, and ſupport - 


the Apices or Summits which contain the male Duſt. 
 Strobilus is the Cone or Fruit of the Pine-tree. 
Striæ, Channels; thoſe Parts of Plants which have ſmall 
1 Furrows running along them, are termed ftriated. 
tolones, Suckers, are ſuch Shoots of Plants as ariſe from 
the Root, and may be taken off with Fibres to them, ſo 
A to propa te the Species thereby; of this Sort is the Phil- 
ert, Fig, &c. | 
Suffrutex, Underſhrub, is a woody, Plant, not gemmi- 
parous ; of this Sort are Thyme, Savage, Lavender, &c. 


Tala, Cuttings, are ſuch Parts of a Branch, as when cut 


off from the Tree, will take Root, if they are planted in 
the Ground. «bb vg 
Thyyſus, 2 Thyrſe, differs from a Spike, in having the 
lowers or Fruits ſet more looſely on it, ſo that there are 
Spaces viſibly between them, 
Tomentum, Flocks, is when the Leaves or Stalks of Plants 
are covered with a thick Down, as in Mullin, &c. 


Wacbes are the Alr-veſſels in Plants. 


2 — 


Turiones, Buds, are the future Shoots of Plants, which 
being inoculated into a r Stock, will produce a Tree 
— a ſame Kind with its Parent - plant, from which it was 
taken. 

Latina, or Theca, is the Sheath or Covering of a Bud. 

- Vatua, Valvess the Sides of the Pod or Seed-veſlel, 
which, when they open lengthways in two Parts like AA 
cles, Cockles, and ſuch Kinds of Shell-fiſh, are termed bi- 
valve Pods; as in the Stockgilliflower, 

Verticillum, ſee Flas verticillatus. 

Vexillum or Standard, ſee Flos papilionaceus, 

Vimen is the flexible Shoot of a Tree. 

Viticule, Runners, are the lender Shoots of Plants, which 
trail on the Ground, and emit Roots at their Joints ſo as 
to ate; as in Strawberries, Cinquefoil, &e. 

mbella, ſee Flos umbellatus. 
Unmbilicus, ſee Fructus umbilicatus, 


OF THE 


ENGLISH MNamesof all the PLanTs which are mentioned in 
this DicTIoNARY, referring to the LATIN Names under 
which they are treated. 


— — — — — — — — — — — 
A ; 
Bele-tree, ſee Populus alba Angelica Barbados Cherry, ſee Malpighia 
Acacia, the true, ſee Acacia the Berry-bearing, ſce Aralia Barley, ſee Hordeum 
Acacia, the Virginian, ſee the Tree, fee Aralia —— Naked, ſee Triticum 
Pſeudoacacia Aniſe, ſee Aniſum Barrenwort, ſee Epimedium 
Aconite, or Wolfsbane, ſee Aconitum Anotto, ſee Mitella Baſil, ce Ocymum 
Winter, ſee Aconitum hye- Apple, ſee Malus —— the Stone, ſee Acinos : 
male | the Mad, ſee Melongena Baſtard Dittany, ſee Pſeudodictam- 


Adams apple, ſee Aurantium, or Muſa 

Adderſwort, or Snakeweed, ſee Biſtor- 
ta 

Adders-tongue, ſee Ophiogloſſum 

Adonis flower, /ce Adonis 

African Marygold, {ee Tagetes 

Agnus caſtus, or Chaſte-tree, ſee Vi- 
tex 

Agrimony, /ece Agrimonia 

: 2 ee Agrimonoides 

Dutch, ſee Eupatorium 

Agrimony Hemp, ſee Bidens 

Ague-tree, or Saſſafras, ſee Cornus 

Alder-tree, ſee Alnus 

Berry-bearing, ſee Frangula 

Alecoſt, or Coſtmary, ſee Balſamita 

Alehoof, or — vy, ſee Chame- 
clema 

Alexanders, or Aliſſanders, ſee Smyr- 
nium 

Alleluja, or Wood-ſorrel, ſee Oxys 

Allheal, ſee Panax 

Clowns, ſee Sideritis 

Alleygator Pear-tree, ſee Perſea 

Alkanet, ſee Anchuſa 

All-ſpice, ſee Myrtus 

Almond-tree, ſee Amygdalus 

the Dwarf, ſee Perſica 

Aloes, ſee Aloe 

ater, ſee Aloides 

Amaranth, ſee Amaranthus 

Amaranth Globe, ſee Amaranthoides 

Amber-liquid, ſee Styrax 

Amber-tree, ſee Frutex ambram ſpi- 


rans 

Ambroſia, ſee Chenopodium a 
Ameos, or Biſhopſweed, ſee Ammi 
Amomum Plinii, ſee Solanum 


Amoris Pomum, /ee Lyco n 
Anacardium, ſee Acajou 
8 Anemone 
—the Wood, ſee Anemonoides 


Apple of Love, ſee 73 — 


———the Cuſtard, ſee Guanabanus 


——— the male Balſam, ſee Momordica 


——-the Paradiſe, ſee Malus 
the Sweet, ſee Guanabanus 
the Sour, ſee Guanabanus 
———the Star, ſee Guanabanus 
the Fig, ſee Malum 

the Thorn, ſee Stramonium 
Apricock, ſee Armeniaca 
Archangel, ſee Lamium 


Arrach, or Orrach, ſee Atriplex and 


— Chenopodium 

Arrow-root, ſee Maranta 
Arſe-ſmart, ſee Perſicaria 
Artichoke, /ee Cinara 
Afarabacca, ſee Aſarum 
Aſh-tree, ſee Fraxinus 

Aſh, the Mountain, ſee Sorbus 


Aſh, the Spaniſh, vide Arbor America- 


na, Cc. 


Aſparagus, or Sperage, ſee Aſpara- 
us 


Aſpen-tree, ſee Populus Libyca 
Aſphodel, ſee Aſphodelus 
Aſphodel-lily, ſee Lilio-aſphodelus 
Avens, ſee 5 llata 
Avocada-pear, ſee Perſea 
Ax-vetch, ſee Securidaca 
Azarole, ſee Meſpilus 


Balm of Gilead-Fir, ſee Abies 
Balſamine, Female, /ee Balſamina 
— Male, ſee Momordica 


Balſam- tree, ſee Terebinthus 


Balſam of Capevi, ſee Copaiba 


Banana, ſee Muſa 


Bane-berries, ſze Chriſtophoriana 
Barbados, flower-fence, /ze Poinci- 
ana 


nus 
Batchelors-button, ſee Lychnis 
Pear, ſee Solanum 
Baulm, . Meliſſa 
e Turkey, ſee Moldavica 
the Molucca, ſee Molucca 
Bay- tree, ſee Laurus a 
——the Cherry, ſee Lauroceraſus 
he Weſt Indian, ſee Myrtus 
——the Roſe, ſee Nerium and Cha- 
meærhododendron | 
the Alexandrian, ſee Ruſcus 
Bead-tree, ſee Azedarach 
Beam-tree, the White, ſee Cratzgus 


the Hard, or Hornbeam, ſee 
Carpinus 
Bean, /ee Faba 
the Kidney, ſee Phaſeolus 


the Bog, or Marſh-trefoil, ſee 
. 1 
aper, ſee Fa | 
Trefoil, ſee om 
Bean- tree, ſee Corallodendron 
——— —Bean-tree, the Kidney, ſee Pha- 
ſeoloides 
Beard, old Man's, ſee Clematitis 
Bears-breech, ſee Acanthus 
Ear, e Auricula 
———Ear-ſaniele, ſee Cortuſa | 
Foot, ſee Helleborus 


Bedinjan, or Pottle John, ſee Melon- 


gena | 
Bedftraw, our Ladies, ſee Gallium 
was e ſee ues 

h-tree, ſee Fa 
Beet, ſee 800 2 
Bell- flower, ſee Campanula 
Bells, Canterbury, ſee Campanula 
Bell- flower, the Steeple, ſee Campa- 


nula k 
the Peach-leav'd, ſce Campa- 
Bells, 


nula 


* 
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Briſtol- flower, fee Lychnis Chalcedo- 
nica 

Brimſtone- wort, ſee Peucedanum 

Brocoli, ſee Braffica 

Brooklime, ſee Veronica aquatica 

Broom, the Green, /ee Cytiſogeniſta 

——the Spaniſh yellow, /ee Geniſta 
juncea | 

the white Spaniſh, /ee Spartium 

the Butchers, ſee Ruſcus 

rape, ſee Orobanche : 

Brownwort, /ee Scrophularia aquatica 

Bruiſewort, ſee Lychnis 

Bucks-horn, Plantain, ſees Coronopus 

born, Cres, /e Naſturtium 

thorn, /ee Rhamnus 

wheat, e Fagopyrum 

Bugle, /ee Bugula 

Bugloſs, ſce Bugloſſum 

the Vipers, ſee Echium 

Bullace-tree, ſee Prunus 

Bully-tree, /ee Cainito 

Burdock, ee Lappa S 

—— —the lefer, ſee Xanthium 

Burnet, /ee Pimpinella 

Saxifrage, ſee Tragoſelinum 

Butchers-broom, /ee Ruſcus 

Butter- bur, /ze Petaſites 

Butterfly, Qrchis, /ee Orchis 

Butter- wort, ſee Pinguicula 

Button- tree, r Conocarpus and Pla- 
tanus - 


C 


Cabbage, Jo Braſſica 
— tie Sea, /ee Crambe 


—of Carolina, ſee Juniperus 
—of Goa, /ee Cupreſſus 
- of Jamaica, % Cedrus Barbaden- 
ſium t 
of Lebanon, e Cedrus 
ef Lycia, ſee Cedrus 
of Virginia, ſee Juniperus 
bite, e Cupreſſus 
the Baſtard, ſee Guazuma 
Celandine, e Chelidonium 
Celery, or Salary, fee Apium 
Centaury, the greater, ſee Centaurium | 
the leſſer, ſee Centaurium 
Ceterach, ſee Aſplenium 
Chameleon Thiſtle, ſee Carlina 
Charlock, ſee Rapiſtrum 
Charvil, ſee Cherophyllum 
Chaſte- tree, fee Vitex 


Chbeeſe- runnet, ſ Gallium 


Cherry- tree, /ee Ceraſus 

Bay, /ee Lauroceraſus 

Barbados, ſee Malpighia 

the Bird, /ee Ceraſus 

Laurel, fee Lauroceraſus 

the Winter, ſee Alkekengi or 
Solanum | 

the Portugal, /ze Lauroceraſus 

the Cowhage, ſe Malpighia 

the Cluſter black of America, 

ſee Ceraſi ſimilis 

the Cornelian, /ze Cornus 


Chervil, ee Chærophyllum 


the greater, ſee Myrrhis 
Cheſnut-tree, ſee Caſtanea | 

— he Hor le, fee Hi 

the Earth, ſee Bulbocaſtanum 
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Bells, the Hair, /ze Hyacinthus Cabbage Tree, /ee Palma Cheſnut· tree the ſcarlet Horſe, /ee Pavia 
Bell-pepper, 728 Cadlock, /ze Ritrum | Chiches, ee Cicer 
Belly-ach-weed, ſee Ricinoides Cajou, or Caſhew-nut, ſes Acajou Chichling, /i Lath 
Belmusk, or Abelmoſck, /ze Ketmia Calabaſh, ce Melopepo © Chickweed, ſee A 
Benjamin-tree, fee Arbor Virginiana, — Tree, ſee Cuiete ' Chocolate- nut, i Cocoa 

- fc. Calamint, e Calamintha Chriſtmas-roſe, ſee Helleborus 
Bennet-herb, ſee Caryophyllata —the Water, ſee Mentha Chriſt's-thorn, /ee Paliurus | 
Berberry-buſh, ſee Berberis Caltha puluſtris, /ze Populago Chriſtopher-herb, „ie Chriſtophoriant 
Betony, ſee Betonica Caltrops, fee Tribulus Cicely, ſee Myrrhis | 
Betony, Pauls, ſee Veronica Calves-ſnout, fee Antirrhinum Cinquefoil, ee Quinquefolium 

Water, ſee Scrophularia - Cammock, /ze Anonis —— Baſtard, {ee Pentaphylloides 
Bethlehem-ftar, ſee Ornithogalum Camomile, /ze Chamæmelum ———hrub, {ee Pentaphylloides 
Bifol, or T ax s 6 Ophris Camphire- tree, fee Camphora Cinnamon, the wild, fee Arbor bacci- 
Bilberry, ze Viti I Campion, ſee Lychnis fera 
Bindw A ſee Convolvulus Candle-berry-tree, fee Gale Ciſtus, the Male and Female ſee Ciſtus 
Birch- tree, ſee Betula Cane, the Bambo, ee Arundo ——the Dwarf, ee Helianthemum 
Weſt Indian, ſee Terebinthus —the Indian flowering, ſee Cannacorus Citron-tree, ſee Citrium 
Birds-eye, ſee Adonis —the Dumb, fee Arum Citrull, ce Anguria 
———cherry, ſee Ceraſus —the Sugar, ſes Arundo Cives, ſee Cepa 
Foot, ſee Ornithopodium Candy-carrot, /eze Myrrhis Clary, the E Jee Sclarea 
—Neſt, ſee Daucus vulgaris Candy-tuft, ſee Thlaſpi ——the wild, e Horminum 
pepper, fee Capſicum Candy-tuft-tree, ſee Thlaſpidium Climber, ſee Clematitis 
Birthwort, ſee Ariſtolochia Canterbury-bell, e Campanula Clivers, /ee Aparine 
Biſhopſweed, ſee Ammi — => 4 ſee Capparis Cloud-berry, ſee Chamemorus 
Biſtort, ſee Biſtorta —the Bean, ſe Fabago Clover, ſee Trefoil 

Bitter-ſweet, ſee Solanum ſcandens Capons-tail-graſs, /ee Grame tie Snail, /ze Medica 
Bitterwort, /ze Gentiana Caraway, ſee Carui Clovegilliflower, /ze Caryophyllus 
Blackberry, ſee Rubus Cardinal-flower, /ee Rapuntium Clowns-woundwort, /ee Sideritis 
Black-thorn, ſee Prunus Carduus, ſee Cnicus Coaſt-mary, ſee Balſamita 
Black-briony, fee Tamnus Carline-thiſtle, /ee Carlina , Cobnut, e Corylus 
Bladder-nut, /ee Staphylodendron Carlock, ſee Rapiſtrum Coccigria, ſee Cotinus Coriaria 
Blite, ſee Blitum Carnation, /ee ophyllus Cockſcomb, ſee Pedicularis 
Blood-flower, ſee Hzmanthus ' —the Spaniſh, /e Poinciana —Amaranth, ſee Amaranthus ' 
Bloodwort, ſee Lapathum Carob, /ee ſiliqua edulis Cocksfoot-graſs, fee Gramen 
Blue-bottle, ſee Cyanus Carrot, /ee Daucus Cockſhead, /ze Onobrychis 

| Bolbonach, or white Sattin, ſee Lu- —the Deadly, /ee Thapſia Coco-nut, ee Palma nucifera 

naria —the Candy, ſee Myrrhis Codlin-tree, /e Malus 
Bombaſt, or Cotton, ſee Xylon the Scorching, ſee Tha Codlins and Cream, ſee Chamæneri- 
Bonanas, or Banana, /cee Muſa Caſſada, or vi, ſee Manihot um | 
Boorcole, ſee Braſſica Caſſidony, /ee Stœchas Coffee - tree, ſee Jaſminum 
Borage, ſee Borago the Mountain, /ee Elichryſum Cole-ſeed, ſee Napus 
Box- tree, ſee Buxus the Golden, ſee Elichryſum Colewort, /ee Braſſica 
— ——thorn, ſee Lycium Caſſioberry- buſh, /ze Caſſi ne the Sea, /ee Convolvulus 
Bramble, ſ ee Rubus Cataputia majors fee Ricinus Colliflower, %%% Braſſica 
Brank-urſin, ce Acanthus —minor, ſ e Tithymalus Coloquintida, ſee Colocynthis 
Braſilleto, /ze Pſeudo-fantalum Catchfly, /ee Lychnis Coltsfoot, /e Tuffilago 
Bread, St. John's, /e Siliqua edulis Caterpillar, /ee Scorpioides —the ſtrange, /ee Cacalia 
Briar, the Wild, /-e Roſa Catmint, /ze Cataria Columbine, /ee Aquilegia 
the ſweet, ſee Roſa Cedar, of Bermudas, ſee Juniperus Comfrey, ſee Symphytum 
Briony, ſee Bryonia — the berry-bearing, ſee Cedrus — ſpotted, ee Pulmonaria 


Conſound, the great, % Sytmiphy- 
tum 

the middle, ſee Bugula 

——the leaſt, /ee Bells 

——— daraſins, /ee Virga aurea 

Conval - lily, fee T ilium Convalli- 
um 


Coral-tree, /ee Corallodendron 
Coriander, ſee Coriandrum 
Cork-tree, e Suber 

Corn-bottle, ſee Cyanus 

Corn-flag, ſee Gladiolus 
Corn-marygold, ſee Chryſanthemum 
Corn-violet, ſee Venus Looking-glats 
Corn-ſallet, ſee Valerianella 
Cornel-tree, /ee Cornus 
Cornelian-cherry, ſee Cornus 
Coſtmary, ſee Balſamita 
Cotton-plant, ſee Xylon 
Cotton-tree, ſee Xylon 

—— the Silk, ſee Ceiba 
Cotton-weed, ſee Gnaphalium 
Couch-graſs, ſee Gramen 
Coventry-bells, ſee Campanula 
Cowllip, ſee Primula veris 

of Jeruſalem, ſee Pulmonaria 
Cows-lungwort, ſee Verbaſcum 
Crab-tree, ſee Malus 

Cranesbill, fee Geranium 

Creſs, = aſturtium 

—— Indian, ſee Acriviola 

—— Sciatica, ſee Iberis 

— the Water, fe Siſymbrium 
—— Swines, ſee Naſturtium 

— Winter, ſee Siſymbrium 


Crimſon 


— —— — — 
% © 


Crimſon Graſs-vetch, ſee Niſſolia 

Croſſwort, /ee Cruciata . © 

Croſs of Jeruſalem, ſee Lychnis 

Crow), the Friars, ſee Ariſarum 

Crowfoot, ſee Ranunculus 

— ſee Cepa 

Crow-flowers, ſee Lychnis 5 

Crown - Imperial, ſee Corona Imperia- 
lis 

Cuckow- flower, ſee Cardamine 

Cuckow-pintle, = Arum ; 

Cucumber, the Garden, ſee Cucumis 

the wild, ſee Elaterium 

Cudweed, ſee Gnaphalium - 

Cullion, ſee Orchis | 

Cumin, ee Cuminum 

Currant-tree, ſee Ribes 

Cypeore, fl Guanabanus 


1 


Cypreſs- tree, ſee Cupreſſus . 
the Summer, ſee Chenopodi- 


um | 
the Garden or Lavender-cotton, 
ſee Santolina 


—— the Field, er Ground Pine, ſee 
Chamzpytis 


D 


Daffodil, ſee Narciſſus 

Lily, ſee Lilionarciſſus 

— the Sea, /ce Pancratium 

Daiſey, ſee Bellis | 

che Ox-eye, ſee Leucanthe- 
mum 

Dames-violet, ſee Heſperis 

Dandelion, ſee Dens leonis 

Danewort, or Dwarf- elder, ſee Sambu- 
cus | 

Darnel, ſee Lolium 

Darnel-graſs, ſee Gramen Loliaceum 

Date - tree, ſee Palma 

—— the Indian, ſee Guajacana 

Day-lily, ſee Lilio- aſphodelus 

Dead-nettle, ſee Lamium 

Deadly-carrot, ſee Thapſia 

Deadly-nightſhade, ſee Belladona 

Devils-bit, ſee Scabioſa 

Devil-in-a-buſh, ſee Nigella 

Diers-weed, ſee Luteola and Geniſta 
tinctoria TE | 

Dill, ee Anethum | 

Diſtaft-thiſtle, 2 Atractylis 

Dittander, ſee Lepidium 

Dittany, ſee Dictamnus 

—— the white, ſee Fraxinella | 

the baſtard, ſee Pſeudo- dictamnus 

Dock, ſee Lapathum 

Dodder, ſee Epithymum 


| Dogſbane, ſee Apocynum 


Doghberry-tree, ſee Cornus 

Dog-graſs, ſee Gramen _ 

Dogszmercury, ſee Mercurialis 

Dogs- tooth, ſee Dens canis 

Dog wood, ſee Cornus ! 

of Jamaica, ſee Pſeudoacacia 

of Virginia, ſee Cornus 

Dogs- ſtones, 5 l 4 

Dogs tongue, ſee Cynogloſſum 

Double-leaf, or Twyblade, ſee Oph- 
ris 

Double-tongue, ſee Ruſcus 

Dovesfoot-cranelbill, /ce Geranium 

Dragons, ſee Dracunculus 

Dragon-tree, /ee Palma 

Dragon, the wild, or Tarragon, ſee 
Abrotanum 

Dropwort, ſee Filipendula 

the Water, ſee Oenanthe 

Ducks-foot, ſee Anapodophyllon 

Ducks-meat, ſee Lenticula - 

Dwale, or Deadly-nightſhade, ſee Bel- 
ladona | 1 

Dwarf - bay, ſee Thymelia 

Dwarf- oak, ſee Quercus 

Dwarf-almond, ſee Perſica 


F NM DNA. 
| ie an 
Earth-nut, ſee Bulbocaſtanum 


| — Peaſe, ſee Lathyrus 


the African, ſee Vicia | 
Eglantine, or Sweet-briar, ſee Roſa 
Elder-tree, fee Sambucus | 
— the dwarf, ſee Sambucus 
—— the Marſh, ſee Opulus 
the Spaniſh, ſee Saururus 


' - Elecampane, fee Helenium 


Elm-tree, ſee Ulmus 
Enchanters-nightſhade, /ze Circæa 
Endive, ſee Endivia and Cichorium 
Eryngo, - Eryngium 
Eternal-flower, ſee Xeranthemum, Eli- 
chryſum and Amaranthoides | 
Everlaſting-pea, ſee Lathyrus 
Eyebright, ſee Euphraſia 


F 


Featherfew, or Feaverfew, ſee Matricaria 
Feather, the Princes, ſee Amaranthus 
Felonwort, ſee Solanum 

Felwort, ſee Gentiana 

Fennel, /ee Fœniculum 

Fennel-hogs, ſee Peucedanum 
—— Giant, ſee Ferula 

Scorching, ſee Thapſia 
Fennel-flower, ſer Nigella 
Fenugreek, ſee Fœnum Græcum 
Fern, ſee Filix 

the ſweet, ſee Myrrhis 
Fiddlewood, ſee Citharexylon 
Field-baſil, /ee Acinos 

Fig-tree, ſee Ficus 


the arched Indian, ſee Ficus 
the wild, ſee Ficus 
the Indian, ſee Opuntia 

| ; Pharaohs, /ee Muſa 


—— the infernal, ſee Argemone 
Fig-marygold, ſee Ficoides 
Figwort, /ee Scrophularia 

Filbert, ſee Corylus 

Finochia, ſee Fœniculum 

Fir-tree, ſee Abies 


. Flag-corn, ſee Gladiolus 


— the ſweet-ſcented, ſee Calamus 


the yellow, ſee Iris 
Flax, ſee Linum 

—— the Toad, ſee Linum 
Fleabane, ſee Conyza | 
Fleawort, /ee Pſyllium 
Flixweed, ſee Eryſimum 
Flower-de-luce, fee Iris and Xiphion 
gentle, ſee Amaranthus 
— eternal, ſee Xeranthemum 
—— everlaſting, ſee Elichryſum 
Flower fence, ſee Poinciana 


Flower, four o'Clock, ſee Jalapa 


Fluellin, ſee Veronica 
 Flywort, or Catchfly, ſee Lychnis 


Fools-ſtones, ſee Orchis 

Fox-glove, ſee Digitalis 
Fox-tail-grafs, /ee Gramen 
Framboiſe, er Raſpberry, ſee Rubus 
French-cowſlip, ſee Auricula 

— Lavender, ſee Stœchas 

——— Marygold, ſee Tagetes 

—— Mercury, ſee Mercurialis 
—— Wheat, ſee Fagopyrum - 
Friers-cowl, /ee Ariſarum 
Fritillary, ſee Fritillaria 

Fumitory, ſee Fumaria © - 
bulbous-rooted, ſee Capnorchis 


Furz, ſee Genifta 
Fuſtick-tree, ſee Morus 


8 


| Gale, or Sweet-willow,” Jae Gs 
. Galingale, the Engliſh, /ee Cyperus + 


1 


Gall-oak, ſee Quercus 
Garlick, /ee Allium 


—— the Crow, /ee 

Gatten- tree, 8 

Gaul, or Sweet · willow, ſee Gale 
Gelder roſe, 7 Opulus 

Gentian, or Felwort, ſee Gentiana 


SGentianella, ſee Gentiana 
| Germander, /ze Chamædrys 


tree, ſee Teucrium 
water, ſee Scordium 
Gilliflower, ſee Caryophyllus 
— Queen's, ſee Heſperis 
ſtock, ſee Leucoium 
yellow, ſee Leucoium 
Gill-go-by-ground, ſee Chamezclema 
8 ſee Zinziber | 
Gladiole, the Water, ſee Butomus 
Gladwin, /ee Iris | | 
Glaſſwort, ſee Kali 
Glaſtenbury-thorn, ſee Meſpilus 
Globe-daify, ſee Globularia | 
yr er. ſee Heleboro-ranuncu- 
us 
Globe-amaranthus, ſee Amaranthoides 
Globe-flower, er Bottle, ſee Cyanus 
Globe-thiſtle, ſee Echinopus 
8 Galega 
Goats-beard, ſee Tragopogon 
Goats-thorn, ſee Tragacantha 
Gold of Pleaſure, ſee Myagrum 
Goldylocks, ſee Coma aurea 
_ Flower-gentle, ſee Amaran- 
thus 5 ä 
Golden- cups, ſce Ranunculus 
Golden- rod, ſee Virga aurea 
Gooſeberry-buſh, ſee Groſſularia 


- Gooſe-graſs, ſee Aparine 


Gooſe-foot, ſer Chenopodium 
Gorſe, ſee Gente ey 
Gourd, /ee Cucurbita 

the bitter, ſee Colocinthus 
the Indian-tree, ſee Cuiete 
—— the ſour, ſee Baobob 


Go: to- bed- at- noon, ſee T 


Goutwort, ſee Angelica 

Grain, the oily, /ee Seſamum 

the ſcarlet, ſce Opuntia 

Grape, /ee Vitis 

the Sea-ſide, ſee Guajabara 

Grape-flower, ſee Muſcari 

Graſs, ſee Gramen 

——— three-leav'd, ſee Trifolium 

of Parnaſſus, ſee Parnaſſia 

Graſs-vetch, ſee Niſſolia 

Graſs-vipers, ſee Scorzonera 

Gray-mill, or Gromil, ſee Lithoſper- 
mum 

Green-winter, ſee Pyrola 

Ground-ivy, ſee Chamzclema 

Ground-pine, ſee Chamæpytis 

—— the ſtinking, ſee Camphora- 


ta 
Groundſel, ſee Senecio 
African, ſee Cacalianthemum 
Guava, or Guajava, /ze Gujava 
Guiney-corn, ſee Milium 
Henweed, ſee Petiveria 
—— Wheat, ſee Mays 
Gum-ſuccory, ſee Chondrilla 


| H 
Hair-bells, ſee Hyacinthus 


Hard- beam, ſee Carpinus 
Hares- ear, ſee Bupleurum 


HFaresfoot · trefoil, ſee Trifolium 


Hares lettuce, ſee Sonchus 
Hares-ſtrong, ſee Peucedanum 
Harmel, ſee Harmala 


Hart wort, /ee Tordylium 


of Ethiopia, ſee Bupleurum 
Hartshorn, ſee Coronopus 
Harts-tongue, /ze Lingua Cervina 
Hatchet-vetch, ſee Securidaca 

AD.  Hawkweed, 


„ —_—— -_u..DM. 
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Hawk weed, ſee Hieracium 
N ce Meſpilus 
azel, ſee Cory lus | 
—— Witch, ſee Ulmus 
Hearts-eaſe, /ee Viola tricolor 
Heath, ſee, Erica _. 
the black berried, ſee Empe- 


trum a 
the low Pine, ſee Coris 
Hedgehog-thiſte, 55 elocactus 
Hedge- hyſſop, ſe⸗ peat 
Hedge-muſtard,. ſee Eryſimum 
Hellweed, ſee Convolyulus 
Hellebore, the black, /ze Helleborus 
— the baſtard, ſee Helleborine 
—— the white, /ee Veratrum ; 
-—— the greateſt black, ſce Hellebo- 

rus 
Helmet-flower, ſee Caſſida 
Hemlock, ſee Cicuta 
—— baſtard, ſee Cicutaria 
— Water, ſee Phellandrium 
Hemp, ſee Cannabis 
— RB "of Eupatorium 

ater, ſee Bidens 

Henbane, ſee Hyoſcyamus 
- the yellow, ſee Nicotiana 
Herb bennet, ſee Caryophyllata 
Chriſtopher, ſee Chriſtophori- 


ana 

—— Gerard, ſee Angelica 
—— of Grace, fee Ruta 
paris, ſee Herba Paris 
Robert, ſee Geranium 

——  — Trefoil, ſee Trifolium 
Trinity, /e Viola tricolor 
True- love, fee Herba Paris 
Two-pence, ſee Nummula- 


Willow, ſee Salicaria 
Hercules's All heal, ſee Paſtinaca 
Hermodactyl, ſee Hermodactylus 
Hig-taper, ſee Verbaſcum 
Hogs-fennel, ſee Peucedanum 
Hollow root, /ee Fumaria 
Hollyhock, ſee Malva roſea 
Holly-tree, ſee Aquifolium 
Holly- knee, ſee Ruſcus 

the Sea, ſee Eryngium 
Holm-oak, ſee Ilex 

Holy thiftle, /ee Cnicus 

roſe, 1 Ciftus _ 
Honeyſuckle, ſee Caprifolium 
French, ſee Hedyſarum 
—— trumpet, /ee Periclymenum 
—— upright, ſee Chamæceraſus 
Honeſty, ſee Lunaria | 
Honey-flower, ſee Melianthus 
Honey-wort, ſee Cerinthe 


ria 


.  Honewort, ſee Selinum 


Hops, ſee Lupulus ; 
Hop-hornbeam, ſee Carpinus 
Horehound, /ee rublum 

baſe, ſee Stachys | 

—— baſtard, ſee Marrubiaftrum 
black, /ee Ballote 

—— water, ſee Lycopus 

Hornbeam, ſee Carpinus 
Horned-poppy, ſee Glaucium 

Horſe cheſnut, ſee Hippocaſtanum 
ſcarlet, ſee Pavia 

Horſe-mint, ſee Mentha 
Horſe-radiſh, ſee Cochlearia | 
Horſe-ſhoe-vetch, ſez Ferrum Equi- 


num 

Horſe-tail, ſee Equiſetum 
Horſe-tongue, ſee Ruſcus 

Horns and Hedgehog, ſee Medica 
Hoſe-in-hoſe, - /ee Primula veris 
Hounds-tongue, /ee Cynogloſſum 
Houſleek, ſee Sedum 

Humble-plant, ſee Mimoſa 

Hyacinth ſee Hyacinthus 
grape, ſee Muſcari | 
arry, ſee Hyacinthus ftella- 


tus 


 Jerufalem-cowſlip, ſee Pulmonaria 


Enot-graſs, ſee Polygonum 


Hyſſop, ſee Hyſſopus 
= hedge, ſee Digitalis 


I 


acinth, ſee Hyacinthus 
ö fee Thlaſpi 
Jack-in-a-box, ſee Hernandia 
acob's-ladder, ſee Polemonium 
Jas ſee Convolyulus 
Jaſmine, ſee Jaſminum 
— tree, ſee Plumeria 
—— Perſian, ſee Lilac 
— ſcarlet, /e Bignonia 


—— ſage, ſee Phlomis 

2 the falſe, ſee Ageratum 
ews-mallow, ſee Corchorus ; 
mmortal-eagle-flower, ſee Balſamina 

flower, ſee Elichryſum 

Indian-arrow-root, ſee Maranta 

——— —crels, ſce Naſturtium 

——-corn, ſee Mays 

fig, ſee Opuntia 

| god-tree, ſee Ficus 

reed, ſee Cannacorus 

Indigo, ſee Anil 

Job's-tears, ſee Lachryma Jobi 

St. ark bread, ſee Siliqua edulis 

St. John's-wort, ſee Hypericum 

Sweet- John's, ſee Caryophyllus barba- 

tus 

. fee Narciſſus 
ron- wood, ſee Lauro-affinis 

Ironwort, /ee Sideritis 

Jucca, ſee Yucca 

Judas- tree, fee Siliquaſtrum 

Jujube, ſee Ziziphus | 

Julians, ſee Heſperis 

Juniper, ſee Juniperus 

wool beard, ſee Barba Jovis 
vy-tree, ſee Hedera 

Ivy, the ground, /ee Chamæclema 


Wo 4 
Kidney-bean, ſee Phaſeolus 


tree, ſee Phaſeoloides 
Kidney-vetch, ſee Vulneraria 


Kidney-wort, ſee Geum and Cotyle- 


don 
Kings-ſpear, ſee Aſphodclus 
Knapweed, ſee Jacea 
Knee-holm, /ze Ruſcus 
EK nee-holly, ſee Ruſcus 
Knot-berries, ſee Chamæmorus 


We - 
Laburnum, ſee Cytiſus 


Ladies- bed - ſtraw, ſee Gallium 


—bower, ſee Clematitis 
comb, ſe Scandix 
———mantle, ſee Alchimilla 
——ſcal, ſee Tamnus 
ſmock, ſee Cardamine 
— Slipper, ſee Calceolus 
——traces, ſee Orchis PP 
Ladder-to-heaven, ſee Polygonatum 
Lakeweed, ſee Perſicaria 
Lambs-lettuce, ſee Valerianella 
Larch-tree, ſee Larix 
Lark-ſpur, ſee Delphinium 
Laſerwort, /ee Laſerpitium 
Lavender, ſee Lavendula 
cotton, i Santolina 
ſea, ſee Limonium 
French, ſee Stœchas 
Laurel, ſee Lauroceraſus 
Alexandrian, ſee Ruſcus 
—— dwarf, ſee Thymelea 
purge, /ee Thymelea 


Lauruſtinus, ſee Tinus 
Leadwort, {ee Plumbago 
Leeks, ſee Porrum 


Lemon- tree, ſee Limon 


N — — lambs, ſe Valerianella 


Lentils, ſee Lens 
Leopards-bane, ſee Doronicum 
Lettuce, ſee Lactuca 


Life-everlaſting, ſee Elichryſum 


Lily, fee Lilium 


—aſphodel, ſee Lilio-aſphodelus 


 —daftodil, ſee Lilio-narcifſus 


———- Guernſey, ſee Lilio-narciſſus 
ay, ſee Aſphodelus 
——hyacinth, ſee Lilio-hyacinthus 
— bf Japan, 145 Lilio- narciſſus 


May, ſee Lilium convallium 


the Perſian, /ce Fritillaria 

St. Brunos, ſe Liliaftrum 

the Superb, ſee Methonica 

water, ſe Nymphæa 

Lime- tree, ſee Tilia 

Lions- leaf, ſee Leontopetalon 

——foot-candy, ſee Catanance 

tail, ſee 5 

Liquid-amber, ſee Styrax 

Liquorice, ſee Glycyrrhiza 

vetch, ſee Orobus 

wild, ſee Aſtragalus 

Live- ever, ſee Anacampſeros 

Live- in- idleneſs, ſee Viola tricolor 

Liverwort, ſee Lichen 

noble, ſee Hepatica 

==, ch fee Helleboro-ranun- 
culus 

Locuſt-tree, or St, John's-bread, ſee 
Siliqua edulis 

baſtard, ſee Courbaril 

Virginian, ſee Acacia 

Logwood, ſee Campechiana 

London-pride, ſee — 

LAOS, Venus's, ſee Campa- 


nu 


L ooſeſtrife, ſee Lyſimachia, 


purple, ſee Chamenerion 
—ſpiked, ſee Salicaria 
Lote-tree, ſee Celtis 

baſtard, ſee Guajacana 
Love-apple, ſee Lycoperſicon 
Lovage, ſee Liguſticum 
Louſewort, ſee Delphinium 
Lucern, ſee Medica 

Lungwort, ſee Pulmonaria 


cos, ſee Verbaſcum 
Lupine, ſee Lupinus 


Luſtwort, ſee Ros ſolis 


M 


Maccaw- tree, ſee Palma 


Madder, ſee Rubia 


| —petty, e Rubeola 


Mad-apple, ſee Melongena 
Madwort, ſee Alyſſon 
Mahogany, ſee Arbor Americana, Ec. 
Maidenhair, . ſee Adianthum 
white, ſee Ruta Muraria 
A Engliſh, ſee Trichomanes 
Male-balſamine, ſee Momordica 
Mallow, ſee Malva 

tree, ſee Althæa 
——marſh, ſ e Althæa 
—vervain, 72 Alcea 
Indian, /ce Malvinda 
yellow, ſee Abutilon 
es, ſee Corchorus 
Venice, ſee Ketmia 
Mammee, ſee Mamei 

—— ——ſapota, ſee Sapota 
Manchineel-tree, ſee Mancanilla 


Mandrake, ſee Mandragora 


Mangrove- tree, ſee Ketmia 
rape, ſee Guajabara 
Mantle, Ladies, ſze Alchy milla 
Maple, ſee Acer 

Maracock, ſee Granadilla 
Marjoram, ſee Majorana 
pot, ſee Origanum 
————ild, ſee Origanum 


Marjoram, 


OS 
W 


wen 
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Marjoram, winter, Origanum Navelwort, ſee Cotyledon Paſque-flower, ſee Pulſatilla 
Marſh-marygold, ſee Populago ——gaſtard, ſee Craffula Paſſion- flower, ſee Granadilla 


gelder, fee Opulus 
———-mallow, ſee Althea 
—— —trefoil, ſee Menianthes 
Martagon, ſer Lilium 
Marvel of Peru, ſee Jalapa | 
Marum, or Maſtick, ſer Maſtichina 
Marygold, ſee Caltha 
Marygold-corn, ſer Chryſanthemum 
African, ſee Tagetes 
French, ſee Tagetes 

F ig, fee icoides 
—— marſh, ſee Populago 
Maſterwort, /ee Imperatoria & Aſtrantia 
Maſtick, ſee Marum 
thyme, ſer Maſtichina 
tree, ſee Lentiſcus 
Indian, /ce Molle 
Matfelon, er Knapweed, ſee Jacea 
Maudlin, fee Ageratum | 
W Meſpilus 


May: lily, ſee Lilium convallium 
May- weed, ſee Cotula & Chamzmelum 
Meadow-rue, ſee Thalictrum 
ſaffron, ſee Colchicum 
—— - ſweet, ſee Ulmaria 
——-trefoil, ſee T rifolium 
Mealy-tree, ſee Viburnum 
Medick, ſee Medica 
———yetchling, ſee Onobrychis 
——baſtard, ſee Medicago 
Medlar, fee Meſpilus 
Melancholy-thiſtle, ſee Cirſium 
Melilot, fee Melilotus 
Melon-muſk, ſee Melo 
water, ſee Anguria 
Melon thiſtle, fee Melocactus 
Mercury, ſee Mercurialis 
ngliſh, ſee Chenopodium 
French, fee Mercurialis 
Meu, or Spignel, ſee Meum 
Mezereon, fee Thymelea 
Milfoil, ſee Millefolium 
Milk-vetch, ſee Aſtragalus 
Milkwort, fee Polygala & Glaux 
Milkwort, or Spurge, ſee Tithymalus 
Millet, {ee Milium 
Miltwaſte, ſee Aſplenium 
Mint, ſee Mentha 
cats, Nepeta 
Miſletoe, ſee Viſcum 
Mithridate-muſtard, fee Thlaſpi 
Mock-orange, ſee Syringa 
Mock-privet, ſee Phillyrea 
Moneywort, ſce Nummularia 
Monkſhood, ſee Aconitum 
Monks-rhubarb, ſee Lapathum 
Moon-ſeed, ſee Meniſpermum 
Moonwort, fee Lunaria 
Moon-trefoil, ſee Medicago 
Mofs, ſee Muſcus 
Motherwort, ſee Matricaria 
Mother of Thyme, fee Serpyllum 
Mountain-heath, ſee Saxifraga 
Moth-mullein, Blattaria 
Mouſe-ear, ſee Auricula muris. 
golden, ſee Hieracium 
Mugwort, ſee Artemiſia 
Mulberry- tree, fee Morus 8 
Mulberry-blite, ſee Chenopodio-morus 
Mullein, ſee Verbaſcum | 
Muſtard, ſee Sinapi 
—— ———-hedge, ſee Eryſimum 
mithridate, fee Thlaſpi 
—— — —-baſtard-mithridate, fee Thlaſ- 
pidium | 
tower, ſee Turritis 
treacle, ſee Thlaſpi & Jonth- 
- :.. Jalpi 
Myrrh, fee Myrrhis 
Myrtle, ſee Myrtus 
—— Dutch, e Gale 
i 4 N 


Naſeberry- tree, ſie Cainito 


* 


Venus, ſce Omphadloes 
water, ſee hydrocotyle 
Navew, ſee Napus 

Nectarine a 
Negro-oyl, ſee Palma 

Nep, /ee Cataria 

Nettle, fee Urtica 

——— dead, ſee Lamium 
——ſtinking-hedge, fee Galcopſis 
— Roman, ſee Urtica 

——— tree, ſee Celtis 

Nightſhade, ſee Solanum 
American, ſze Phytolacca 
———climbing, ſe Baſella 

— deadly, ſee Belladona 

—— —inchanters, ſee Circza 
woody 


Noneſuch, er Flower of Briſtol, ſee 

Lychnis | 
None-ſo-pretty, ſee Geum 
Noſebleed, ſee Millefolium 
Nut-hazel, ſce las . 
bladder, ſee Staphylodendron 
——earth, ſee Bulbocaſtanum 
——— Indian, ſee Vicia 

ſe, ſee Lathyrus 

——— Malabar, ſee Adhatoda 
————phyſic, ſee Ricinoides 
———oily, ſee Palma 
——coco, ſee Palma 


— yall, fee Nux Juglans 
O 


Oak- tree, fee Quercus 
—vergreen, ſee Ilex 

holm, /ee Ilex ; 
Jerufalem, ſee Chenopodium 
Oats, fee Avena 

Oily-grain, ſee Seſamum 
Oily-palm, ſee Palma 


Oleander, /ee Nerium 


Olive-tree, ſee Olea 

wild, ſee Elæagnus 

— ot 1 fee _ 
ſpurge, hyme 

G Fords Pack 
One-blade, 2 Smilax 

Onion, /ce Cepa 

— ſea, ſee Scilla 

Orach, /ee Atriplex & Chenopodium 
Orange-tree, ſee Aurantium 


mock, 12 Fick 

—_ mint, fre entha 
rigany, ſee Origanum 

Orpine, "fee Telephium and Anacamp- 
ſe 


ros 

——haſtard, ſee Telephioides 

Oſier, ſee Salix 

Ox-eye, ſee Buphthalmum 

——daizy, ſee Leucanthemum 

Ox-ſlip, ſee Primula veris 4 
2 


Paigles, or Cowſlip, the Primula veris 


Palm tree, Je 


Palmetto, ſee Palma 
Panick, 1 — 
Drais, /ee Gramen 
Panſies, ſee Viola tricolor 
Papaw, ſee Papaya 
Paradiſe-apple, fee Malus 
Pali e fee Androſemum 
ey, ſee Apium | 
—— baſtard, ſee Caucalis 


— fools, ſee Cicuta 


——mountain, ſee Oreoſelinum 
wild milky, ſee Thyſſelinum 
Macedonian, ſee Apium 


Parſnip, ſee Paſtinaca 


—— cow, ſce Sphondilium 


——prickly-headed, fre Echinophora 


 —buſh, /ee 


Patience, ſee Lapathum 

Pea, ſee Piſum 

Peach-tree, ſee Perſica 

wolf's, ſee Lycoperſicon 

Peach-leav'd bell- flower, ſes Campanula 

Pear- tree, ſee Pyrus 

Peaſe, ſee Piſum | 

—everlaſting, ſee Lathyrus 

——arth-nut, /ze Lathyrus 

heart, ſee Corindum 

——pigeon, ſee Cytiſus 

——winged, Ls Lotus 

Pellitory of the Wall, ſee Parietaria 

of Spain, ſee. Pyrethrum 

double, ſee Ptarmica 

Penguin, /ze Karatas 

Penny-royal, fee Pulegium 

Penny-wort, = Cotyledon 

— marſh, ſee Hydrocotyle 

Peony, ſee Pæonia | | 

Pepper, Indian, ſee Capſicum 

— water, ſee Perſicaria 

—poor-mans, ſee Lepidium 

wall, ſee Sedum FE 

— Jamaica, ſee Myrtus 

Pepper mint, ſee Mentha 

Pepper-wort, ſer Lepidium 

Periwincle, ſee Pervinca 

Peſtilence - wort, ſee Petaſites 

St. Peters-wort, ſee Hypericum & Af 
cyrum 

— ſhrub, ſee Vitis Idæa 

Petty-whin, ſee Geniſta 

Pheaſants-eye, ſee Adonis 

— pink, /e Caryophyllus 

Phyſic-nut, /ze Ricinoides 

Pigeon-pea, /ze Cytiſus 

Lag, 7 Chelidonia . 
imento, or Jamaica- pepper Myrtus 

Pimpernel, ſee Anagallis fe | 

— water, ſee Samolus 

Pimpillo, fee Opuntia 

Pine-apple, ſee Anana 

— tree, ſee Pinus 

—wild, 2 fee Karatas 

ground, ſee Chamzpytis 

Pink, ſee — 


— Indian, ſee Ca llus Sinenſis 
Pipe-tree, ſee Lie x 


pudding, /e Oaſia Fiftula 

Piperidge-tree, /ze Berberis 

Piſhamin, ſee Guajacana 

Piſtachia-tree, ſee Terebinthus 

Pitch-tree, fee Pinus 

Plane-tree, ſee Platanus 

— baſtard, ſee Acer majus 

Plantain, ſee Plan 

—bucks-horn, ſee opus 

Plantain-ſea, ſee Plantago 

— tree, ſee Muſa 

— ſhot, ſee Cannacorus 

Plowmans-ſpikenard, ſee Conyza 

Plum-tree, ſee Prunus 

— American, ſee Icaco 

— black, ſee Icaco 

— hog, ſee Monbin 

— maiden, fee Icaco 

— Indian-date, 88 

Pockwood, ſee Guajacum 

Poets-roſemary, ſee Caſia Poetica 

Poke, ſee Phytolacca | 

Poiſon- tree, fee Toxicodendron 
ithymaloides 

Poley-mountain, ſee Polium 

Polianthus, ſee Primula veris 


| Polypody, /ee Polypodium 


Pomegranate-tree, ſee Punica 
Pond weed, ſee Potamogeiton 
Poor-mans-pepper, ſee Lepidium 
Poplar-tree, fee Populus | 


Poppy, ſee Papayer 


—borned, ſee Glaucium — 


—prickly, ſee Argemone 
— ſpatling, ſee Lychnis 


Pork- phy ſic, ee Phytolacca 


Potatoes, 


1 
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Potatoes, ſea Solanum - pee, . PHo mis Spatling· poppy, ſee Lychnis 
——S$paniſh, fee Conroe —— Indian wd, %. Cam Spear- Kings, /et' Aſphodelus 
Prickly-pear, ſee Opuntia 8 Cereus- aint -ſoin, /; is Spear-wort, ſes Ranunculus 
Apr vr wg 7 tet %% N " fee Salix = Or | mimt % Month” 
rick- timber, as Salomona- ſeal, ſce Polygonatum Speed w e Veronica 
Prieſts-pintley-/et — 2 Saltwort, fee Kali Sperage, aher 
Primroſe, ſee Primula veris Samphire, ſes Crithmum ider wort, /ce' P um & \Ephe- 
——Ckec . 0 un hf " Sanicle, / Geum . . 1 
bear- ear, / Cortuſa | Spignel, fee Meum 
Sappadilla, uud Gunnabanus Spike - lavender, ſee Lavendula 
- Saracens-conſoundy;/e+ Virga aurez Spinach, ſee Spinachia | © 


ion, ſer P . 
Purging-nut, ſe⸗ 8 
Purple- wort, ſee Trifolium 


Purſlain, ſee 70 qe 
Quaking-graſs, ſee Gamen 
In flower, ſee Heſperis 
Queen of the Meadow, ſee Ulmaria- 


Quicken-tree, ſee Sorbus 
Quince- tree, fee Cydonia 


R 


Radiſh, ſee Raphanus 

horſe, /ee Cochlearia 
Ragwort, /ce 4 WT 
Ragged-robin, fee: Lychnis- 
Rampion, /ee — 2 

Ramſons, /ee Allium | 

Rape; ſee Napus Sylveſtris 

wild; /e Rapiſtrum 

——— broom, . Orobanche 
Raſpberry, ſee RubusIdzus 
Rattle-graſs, /e#Pediculatis - 
Red-wood, ſee Frutex laurifolia, r. 
Reed, e Arando CO 


Reft-harrow, ee Anonis 
Rhubarb, /ee Lapathum 
monks, ſee Lapathum 
Ribwort, ſee Plantago 
Rice, /ee Oryza 
Rie, /ee Secale 5 
Robin-wake, ſee Arum 
Rocket, ee Eruca 
corn, /ce Erucago 
———the Double, /e Heſperis 
winter, ee Siſymbrium 
Rock-roſe, /ee Ciſtus 
Roſe-tree, ſee Roſa 
Roſe-bay, ſee Nerium & Chamærho- 
dodendron 
Roſe-campion, e Lychnis 
Roſe-guelderland, ſee Opulus 
————of Jericho, ſ e Heſperis 
China, ſee Ketmia - 
holly, or rock, ſee Ciſtus 
Roſe- root, e Anacampſeros 
Roſemary, ſee Roſmarinus 
Rue, /ee _—_ * 
goats, ee 5 t 
——meadow, 1 Thalictrum 

— wall, ſee Ruta muraria 
——wild, er Syrian, ſee Harmala 
Rupture- wort, /ee Herniaria 
Ruſh, ſee Juncus 

flowering, ſee Butomus 
Rye, /ee Secale | 
——graſs, ſee Gramen 


8 | 9 1 
Saffron, /ee Crocus 


—meadow, ſee Colchicum 
Sage, ſee Salvia 


Indian flowering, /ee Cannacorus | 


ae Cornas: 
Sattin-flower, /e# Lunaria 
Satyrium, % Orchis 
Sauce- alone, ſes Hoſperis 
Savin, ſee Sabina i N. 
Indian, et Baubinla 
Savory, /ce Satureia prot! 


7 Saxifrage, :/ze Saxifraga 12 i 
 ——burnet, ee Tragoſelinum 
== Loden, /e« 


ſoſplenium 
Scabious, ſee Scubioa 
Scarlet- Oak, e? Qu & Ilex 
Sciatica-creſs; ſee Lepidium 


Scorpion-graſs, er Catterpillars, ſee Scor- 


pioides 1 
Scorpion- ſenna, /ze Emerus 


Scurvy-graſs, ſee Cochlearia 


Sea-buckthorn, /ze Rhamnoides 
Sea- colwort, ſee Crambe 


Sea- lavender, ſee Limonium 
Sea- pink, /ee | 


Self-heal, Jer Brunella 


-Senna-baſtard, /ee Colutea 


bladder, fee Colutea - 


 —Jointed, podded, ſee Coronilla 


{ 


Scorpion, ſee Emerus 
— or Houſleek, /ce Sedum 
Senſitive- plant, /ee Mimoſa 
Serpents-tongue, ſee Ophiogloſſum 
— — * 

wild, ſee Cratzgus & Sorbus 


Setwell, ſee Valeriana 


Setterwort, or Bearsfoot, ſee Hellebo- 
* 


Shaddock, er Pumplemoes, ſce Auran- 
; Venus, ſee Coccygria 


tium 
Shave -graſs, ſee Equiſetum 
Shepherds-needle, ſze Scandix 
pouch, or Purſe, ſee Burſa Paſtoris 
—ſtaff, of Dipſacus 
Sicamore the true, ſee Ficus 


' —— the falſe, ſee Acer 


Silk-graſs, ſee Aloe 

— Virginian, ſe Periploca 
Silver-buſh, ſee Barba Jovis 
weed, ſee Pentaphylloides 
Skirret, ſee Siſarum 

Skull-cap, ſee Caſſida 

Slipper, the Ladies, ſee Helleborine 
Sloe-tree, ſee Prunus 

Smallage, ſee Apium 
Snail-trefoil, ſee Medica 
Snakeweed, /ze Biſtorta 
Snakeroot, ſee Ariſtolochia 
rattle, ſee Polygala 
Snapdragon, ſee Antirrhinum 
Snap- tree, ſee Adhatoda 
Sneezwort, ſee Ptarmica 
Snowdrop, ſee Narcifſo-leucoium 
tree, ſee Arbor Zeylanica 
Sopewart, ſee Lychnis 
Sope-berry, ſee Sapindus | 
Soldier, freſh-water, ſee Aloides 
Solomons-ſeal, ſee Polygonatum 
Sorrel, fee Acetoſa' t 
—tree, ſee Acetoſa 

—wood, ſce'Oxys 
Southernwood, ſee Abrotanum 


Sowbread, ſee Cyclamen 


Sour-ſop, ſee Guanabanus 


. Sow-thiſtle, ſee Jpnchus 


Spaniſh-nut,./ee Siſyrinchium 
acrhor-vine, ſee Convolvulus 


of Jeruſalem, ſee Phlomis & Pul- —elder, ſee Saururus 


monaria 1 2151 
—— wood, ſee Scordium 


roſemary, ſee Thymelea 


f Sparrow -Fraſs, /ee 3 
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Starwort, /ee Aſter 


Spindle- tree, ſer Euonymus 


Spleenwort, /ee Aſpleniy 
rough, ſee 1 
Spoonwort, = Cochlearia ' 
Spurge, /ee Tithymalus 
-laurel, ſee Thyincles 
——-olive, /e Chamzlea 
——baftard, ſee Tithymaloides 
Squaſhes, ſee Melo-pepo 
Squill, ſee Scilla 
Stags-horn-tree, ſee Rhus 
Star- flower; ſee 9 
Star of Bethlehem, ſee Ornithogalum 
Star-hyacinth, ſee Hyacinthus Stellatus 
Star-thiſtle, ſee Calcitrapa | 


* 


1 


yellow, ſee Aſteriſcus & Helenium 

Stickadore, ſee Stœchas 

Stock-gilliflower, ſee Leucoium 

Stock-gilliflower, dwarf annual, ſee 
Heſperis 

Stone break, ſee Alchymilla & Saxifraga 

Stone- crop, ſee Sedum 


E tree, ſee Blitum 


Storax- tree, ſeq Styrax 
Strawberry, ſee Fragaria 


Ettree, ſee Arbutus 


— ſpinach, ſee Chenopodio-morus 
Succory, ſee Cichorium 
—gum, ſee Chondrilla 


. Sugar-cane, ſee Arundo 


Sulphur-wort, ſee Peucedanum 
Sultan-flower, ſee Cyanus 
Sumach, ſee Rhus 


—Coriars, ſee Coriaria 


- myrtle-leay'd, ſee Coriaria 


Sun-dew, ſee Ros Solis 


Sun- flower, ſee Corona Solis 
Sun-ſpurge, ſee Tithymalus 
Swallow-wort, ſee Aſclepias 
Sweet-apple, ſee Guanabanus 
Sweet-William, ſee Caryophyllus 


*Sweet-willow, ſee Gale 


Swines-creſs, ſee Naſturtium 
Sycamore, ſee Acer 


T 


Tamarind-tree, ſee Tamarindus 
Tamariſk, ſee Tamariſcus 
Tanſey, ſee Tanacetum 
—wild, ſee Pentaphylloides 
Tare, ſee Vicia 


Tarragon, ſee Abrotanum 


Teaſel, ſee Dipſacus 

Thea, South-ſea, ſee Caſſine 
Thiſtle, ſee Carduus 
—bleſſed, ſee Cnicus 
—carline, ſee Carlina 
—diſtaff, /ee Atracty lis 
—fiſh, ſee Acarna 

—globe, ſee Echinopus 
ladies, ſee Carduus 
—melon, ſee Melocactus 
—melancholy, ſce Ciricum 
— milk, ſee Carduus 

— ſow, /ee Sonchus 

—ſtar, ſee Calcitrapa 

— torch, ſee Cereus 
Thorn-apple, ſee Stramonium 
Thorn, black, ſee Prunus 


box, ſ:e Lycium 
— 2 Paliurus 


—cockſpur, ſee Meſpilus 
—-— Egyptian, - ſee Acacia 
Thorn 


4 ; 9 - 
es eat ot It xr es. A. 
- 


coats, ſee I 


\ 


——haw, ſee Meſpilus 


——Thorn-purging, ſee 
——Wwhite, fe Mets us 
Thorough-wax, ſee Bupleurum - 


Thrift, ſee Statice 

Throatwort, 17 Campanula 
Thyme, ſee Thymus 

lemon, ſee Serpyllum 

I fee Maſtichina ** 
Mother-of- Thyme, ſee lum 
Toad- flax, Lean n 
Tobacco, ee Nicotiana 
Toothwort, ſee Dentaria 
Toothpick, ſee Viſnaga 

Tormentil, %% Tormentilla 
Touch-me-not, ſee Balſamina & Ela- 
terium 

Tower-muſtard, ſee Turritis 

Traces, ladies, ſee Orchis 
Travellers-joy, ſee Clematitis 
Trefoil, ſee Frllalum 

bean, ſee Cytiſus 

——— birdsfoot, ſee Lotus 

—— marſh, ſee Menianthes 
moon, ſee Medicago 

ſhrub, ſee Dorycinum 

———ſnail, /e Medica 

ſtar-headed, ſee Trifolium 
——ſtrawberry, ſee Trifolium 
Treacle-muſtard, /ze Thlaſpi 

Tree, the Cork, ſee Suber 
»——chaſte, ſee Vitex 

Indian-god, ſee Ficus 

germander, 660 Teucrium 
——mealy,; ſee Viburnum 

of Life, ſee Thuya 

True-love, ſee Herba-Paris 
Trumpet-flower, ſee Bignonia 
————honeyſuckle, ſee Periclymenum 
Tuberoſe, ſee Hyacinthus 

Tulip, ſee Tulipa 

— African, fe Hemanthus 

— tree, ſee Tulipifera 
—]aurel-leav'd, ſee Magnolia 
Tunhoof, ſee Chamæclema 

Tupelo, ſee Arbor in aqua naſcens, c. 
Turbith, ſee Thapſia 

Turks- cap, ſee Lilium & Melocactus 
Turky-balm, ſee Moldavica 

——— wheat, ſee Mays 


"Three-leav'd-grafs, ſee Trifolium 


* * 
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Valerian, ſee Valeriana 
Greek, ſee Polemonium 
Venus-comb, % Scandix 75 


navelwort, ſee Ompl 

Vervain, ſee Verben 
——mallow, ſee Alcea . -  - 
Vetch, ſee Vicia dns wh .n 
—— bitter, ſee Orobus + 
— ——chickling, ſee Lathyrus 
———crimſon-graſs, ſee Niſſolia 


——horſ fee Ferrum Equinum 
kidney, ſee Vulneraria 
liquorice, /ee Apios 

—- medic, ſee Onobrychis 

—— milk, /ce Aſtragalus 
Vetchling, ve Aphaca 

Vine, ſee Vitis 

white ſee Bryonia 

black, ſee Tamnus 
A paniſh arbor, ſee Convolvulus 
Violet, ſee Viola 

Queens, or Dames, ſee Heſperis 
——-bulbous, ſee Narciſſoleucoium 
———dogs-tooth, ſee Dens Canis 


corn, or looking-glaſs, ſee Cam- 02 
la | - Wood-anemone, ſee Anemonoides 


ula 

Vina ſee Echium 
Vipers-graſs, ſee Scorzonera 
Virgins-bower, ſee Clematitis 
Virginian-filk, ſee Periploca 
Virginian-acacia, ſee Pſeudoacacia 


W 


OY 


Wake-robin, ſee Arum 

Wall-flower, ſee Leucojum Y 
Wallwort, or d warf-elder, ſee Sambucus 
Walnut, ſee Nux juglans 

Wartwort, ſee Zazyntha 
Water-calamint, ſee Mentha 
———creſs, ſee Siſymbrium 
——dropwort, ſee Oenanthe 


| ———germander, ſee Scordium 


cou, ſee Melampyrum 
—— —-looking-glaſs, ſee Campanula Aa 905 


— ar, ſe 


1 , 1 
© Turnep, ſee Rs — borehound, % Lysoh \. 
* French, ze Napus 2a. E bhemp-agrimony, ſee Bidens — 
Turnſol, ſee Heli am 

unus Tutſan, ſee Androſemum © 5. 


i, „ Nymphæaa 

D 

2." —— pepper, ſee Perſicarinn 
210110 Wayfaring-tree, ſee Viburnum 

1 > \N, 510g e080 

: Weld, or 


Weed-diers, „ Lutcolalaa 
ould, e Luteola / PR 
Wheat, ſee Triticum / © 
Indian, ſee Mays 
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betty, ſer Geniſta' '- 
Wbortle-berry, ſee Vitis Idæa 
Widow-wail, ſee Chamælæa 


Willow-tree, ſer Salix 


U berb, ſee Salicaria 
—hatchet, ſee Securidaca — 


French, ſee Chamænerion 


wort, ſee Salicaria 

| 9 eee phi ny 
Wind- flower, ſee Anemone 
Wind- ſeed, ſee Anemonoſpermus 


— 


Winter- aconite, [ſee Aconitum Hye» 
male \ OT 
Winter-bark, fee Arbor baccifera. 
Winter-cherry, ſee Alkekengi and So- 

lanum 


Winter- creſs, ſee Siſymbrium 


Winter-green, ſee Pyrola 
Witch-hazel, fee Ulmus 
Woad, ſee Ifatis | 
Wolfsbane, ſee Aconitum 


hamepericlymenum 
—— — Upright, ſee Chameceraſus — - 
Woody-nightſhade, fee Solanum 
Woodroof, ſee Aſperula | 
Wood-ſage, ſee Scordium 
Wood-ſorrel, ſee N | 
Wormwood, ſee Abſinthium W 
Wound-wort, /ce Vulneraria 
ef Dorias, ſee Doria 
Achilles's, ſee Millefolium 


> 4 


Woodbine, ſee Ds — | 


* 


Vams, ſee Ricophora 


Yarrow, ſee Millefolium _ 
water, ce Hottonia 


Index Latinus. 


Belmoſch, vide Ketmia 
Abies 
Abrotanum 
Abrotanum fœmina, vide Santolina 
Abrus, vide Orobus 
Abſinthium 
Abutilon 
Acacia 
Acacia Germanorum, vide Prunus ſyl- 
veſtris 
Acacia Virginiana, vide Pſeudoacacia 
Acajou 
Acanthium, vide Carduus 
Acanthus 
Acarna, vide Carduus 
Acer 
Acetoſa 
Acetoſella, vide Oxys 
Achillea, vide Millefolium 


Aſchynomene, vide Mimoſa 
#gilops, wide Gramen 
#thiops, vide Sclarea - 
Ageratum Wan 
Agnus caſtus, vide Vitex - - 
Agrifolium, vide Aquifolium 


A 


Acinos 

Aconitum 

Aconitum hyemale 

Acorus adulterinus, vide Iris lutea 
Acriviola 83 


Adhatoda 


Adianthum 


Adianthum album, vide Ruta muraria 
Adonis 


Agrimonia Aa 910018 
Agrimonia aquatica, vide Bidens 
Agrimonoides | | 
Ahoyaj 


Alcea £ 


% 
** 


Aizoon, vide Aloides 
Alaternoides | 
Alaternus 
Alcea 


iaca, vide Ketmia N 
Alcea veſicaria, vide Ketmia 
Alchimilla | Act 
Alhagi 

Alkekengi 


Alleluja, vide Oxy 


Alliaria, vide Heſperis ; 


Allium 


Allium ſylveſtre, vide Copa 


Alnus 


Aloides 


A lopecures, vide Gramen 
6 4 — 
Althas 


Althæa rp tts Ni 
Althæa frutex, vide Ketmia An 
Alyſſoides 21 S | ILY 
Alyſſon ; a 


Alyſſon Galeni, vide Marubium 
Amara-dulcis, vide Solanum 
Amaranthoides 

Amaranthus 


Ambherboi, - vide Cranes 


Ambram ſpirans, vide Frutex, Ge. 91 


Ambroſia 

Amelanchier, vide Meſpilus ! | 
Amellus Virgilii, vide After 9 
Ammannia 

Ammi : 
Amomum Germaniz, vide Sium | 


Amygdalus 
Anacampſeros 


Anacardium occidentale, vide Acajou 


Anagallis | un 


Anagallis aquatica. vide Veronics- 
Anagyris 

Ananas 

Anapodophyllon 

'Anchuſa 

Androſace 

Androſemum 

Anemone 

Anemonoides 
Anemonoſpermus 

Anethum 

Angelica 

Angelica baccifera, vide Aralia 
Anguria 

Anil 

Aniſum 

Anonis 

Anoto, vide Mitella 

Anthora, vid Aconitum 


Anthyllis leguminoſa, vide Vulneraria 


Antirrhinum 

Aparine 

Aphaca 

Apios 

Apium 

Apium Macedonicum Fuchſii, vide Sium 
Apocynum 

Aquifolium 

Aquilegia 

Arachidna, wide Vicia 

Aralia 

Arbor Americana fraxini foliis, c. 
Arbor baccifera Canarienſis, &c. 
Arbor baccifera laurifolia aromatica os, 
Arbor benzoinifera 

Arbor, coral. vide Corallodendron 
Arbor crepitans, vide Hura 

Arbor Judæ, vide Siliquaſtrum 
Arbor laurifolia, &c, 

Arbor excelſa 

Arbor in aqua naſcens 

Arbor Virginiana 

Arbor Zeylanica 

Arbuſcula Afra repens 

Arbutus 

Archangelica, vide Angelica 
Arctium, vide Lappa 

Argemone 

Argentaria, vide Pentaphylloides 
Aria Theophraſti, vide Cratægus 
Ariſarum 

Ariſtolochia 

Armeniaca 

Armoracia, vide Cochlearia 

Artanita, vide Cyclamen 

Artemiſia 
Arum 
Arundo 
Afarum 
Aſclepias 
Aſcyrum 
Aſparagus 
r 
Aſperula 
* 


= 
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Auen ir d „ en 
Amomum Plinii, vide Sola um 
Amoris pomum, vide U . 


. Azederach 
2. 

G Baccifera ad ee, | 
Baniſtera * 
Balauſtium, vide Punica 

Ballote 
Balſamina 


Bardana major, vide Lappa 


j A vue cunt . 27 . 
Atriplex 
Atriplex baccifera, vide Chenopoio 


morus 


Atriplex olidu, vide Chenopium | . 
Avellana, wide Corylus - G43 
Avena CLIO ey . 
Aurantium 


Auricula leporis, vide Bupleuum 
Auricula muris, vide Piloſella 70 


«3 
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Cachrys x 


Bryonia 


70 9 Buddleia a . Ii mot. a 
IO. — "mo 9 n 


| = wo bocaſtanum 


—— 
Buphthalmum 


Bupleutoides 
Bupleurum 252 
Burſa paſtoris Sin: 
Butomus RT 7778 
Buxus 6 
pra 


= 


Caapeba  £lluldl nh: | 
Cabritta, vide Samoloides 
Cacalia 831 
8 


* Czfalpina 


Balſamina mas, vide Momordica 
Balſamita 5 | 
Bamia moſchata, vide Ketmia 
Bananas, vide Muſa 

Baobab 

Barba caprz, vide Ulmaria 
Barba Jovis 

Barbarea, vide Siſymbrium 


Bardana minor, vide Xanthium 
Baruce, vide Hura 
Barleria 


 Baſella 


Baſilicum, vide Ocymum 
Battatas, vide Solanum 
Bauhinia 
Becabunga, vide Veronica 
Begonia 
Behen album, vide Lychnis 
Behen rubrum, vide Limonium 
Belladona 
Bellis 
Bellis major, vide Leucanthemum 
Bellonia 
Benzoin 
Berberis 
Bermudiana 
Bernardia 
Beſleria 

ta 


Betonica 
Betonica aquatica, vide Scrophularia 


Betonica Pauli, vide Veronica 


Betula 


Bidens 

Bifolium, vide Ophris 
Bignonia 

Bihai 

Biſlingua, vide Ruſcus 
Biſtorta 

Blattaria 


— 
| conia 


Boerhaavia 
Bonduc 
ntia 
Bonus I TOY vide Chenopodium 


Borbonia 


Borago 


| 3 vide Chenopodium 


Branca urſina, vide Acanthus 
raſſica 


Braſſica marina, vide Crambe & Con- 


volvulus 
Brazilleto, vide Pſcudoſantalum 
Breynia 
Brunella 


Brunsfelſia 


Bruſeus, vide Ruſcus 


Cajan, vide Cytiſus 


Cainito ' 


Cajous, vide Acajou 


Cakile 


Calaba 
Calamintha 


Calamintha aquatica, vide Mentha 


Calceolus 
Calcitrapa, vide Carduus ſtellatus 


Caltha 
Caltha paluſtris, vide Populago 


Calthoides 
Camara 


Campanula 


Campechia 
Camphora 
Camphorata 
Cannabina 
Cannabis 


Canna Indica, vide Cannacorus 
Cannacorus 


Canella alba, vide Arbor baccifera, Cc. 


Capillus Veneris, wade Adianthum 
Capnoides 

Capnorchis 

Capparis 

Capparis fabago, vide Fabago 
Capraria, vide Samoloides 
Caprifolium 

Capſicum 


Cardamindum, vide Acriviola 
Cardamine 


Cardiaca 

Carduus 

Carduus benedictus, vide Cnicus 
Carduus globoſus, vide Echinopus 
Carduus fullonum, vide Dipſacus 
Carduus ftellatus 

Carlina 

Carob, vide Siliqua edulis 


arpinus 


Carthamus 


Carui 
Caryophyllata 
Caryophyllus 
Caſia 

Caſſia 

Caſſida 
Caſſine 
Caſtanea 


Caſtanea equina, vide Hippocaſtanum 


Caſtorea 


Catanance 

Cataputia, major, vide Ricinus 
Cataputia minor, vide Tithymalus 
Cataria 

Caucalis 


Cedrus conifera, vide fla libani 


. Cedrus baccifera 

Cedrus Batbadenfium 
Cedrus Bermudiana, vide Juniperus | 
Cedrus Caroliniana, vide Juhipetus 
Cedrus Virginiana, vide Juniperus 
Ceiba 
Celtis 


Centaurium 
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Centaurium majus 

Centaurium minus 
Centinodium, vide Pelygonum 
Ceraſus "Ir 
Ceraſo affinis 1 
Ceratia, vide Siliqua eduliz-. 
Cerationæ affinis, vide .— 
Cereus 

Cerinthe 

Cherophyllum 

Chamæceraſus 


Chamæciſtus, wide Helianthemum | 


Chamæclema 


Chamecriſtapavonis, vide Senna ſpuria 


Chamædaphne, vide r ve 
Chamedrys as Neon As TR e“ 
Chamælea 

Chamæmelum It 
Chamæmeſpilus, vide Mails 
Chamæmorus 
Chamænerion 

Chamæpitys 

Chamzriphe, vide Palma — 
Chamærhododendtron 
Chamærubus, vide Rubus 
Chamzſyce, vide Tithymalus 
Chelidonium | 
Chelidonium minus 

Chelone 

Chenopodio-morus 
Chenopodium 

Chondrilla 

Chriſtophoriana 
Chryſanthemoides 
Chryſanthemum 
Chryſoſplenium 

Cicer 

Cichorium 


Cichorium verrucarum, vide Zacintha 


Cicuta 

C icutaria 

Cinara 

Cineraria, vide J acobæa marina 
ircæa 

Cirſium 

Ciſtus 

Ciſtus humilis, vide Helianthemum 

Citharexy lum | 

Citreum 

Citrullus, vide Anguria 

Clematitis 

Clinopodium 

Clutia ; 

Clymenum 

Cnicus 

Coa 

Coccygria, vide Cotinus 

Cochlearia | 

Cocos, vide Palma 

Colchicum 

Collinfonia _' 

Colocaſia, vide Arum 

Colocynthis 

Colutea 

Colutea ſcorpioides, vide nn 

Coma aurea 

Commelina 

Conocarpodendron 

Conocarpus 

Conſolida major, vide Symphytum 

Conſolida media, vide Bugulaa 

Conſolida minima, vide Bellis 


Conſolida regalis, vide Delphinium 
Convolvulus 


Corona fratrum, vide Carduus 
Corona imperialis \ 
Corona ſolis ee 
Coronilla | [27 

Coronopus 


Coronopus Ruelii, vide Naſtuntium 


Cortuſa . p 
Cortex Winteranus, vide Baceifera ark 
bor, c. 
lus - : ws | | * 
us bortenſs vide Balfamita | 
— * 
Cotonea malus, eddy Eydonia 
Cotoneaſter, vide Meſpilus 
Cotula 
; Cotula fœtida, vide Chamezmelum 
Cotylegon ' 
Courbaril 


Crambe 
Craſſula 

Cratægus 

Cratæ 

. Criſta galli, vide Pedicularis 

| Crifta pavonis, vide Poinciana 


non, vide Melam 


Crithmum 
Crocus 
Crotalaria 
Cruciata 


+ Crupina CR of vide Serratula 


Cucubalus 


Cucumis 


Cucumis aſininus, vide Elaterium 


- Cucurbita! 


Cucurbitifera, vide Cuiete 
Cuiete 

Cuminoides 

Cuminum 

Cupreſſus 

Cururu 


Cyanus 


8 

Cydonia | 
8 vide Linaria 
Cynocrambe, vide Mercurialis 
Cy nogloſſum 

Cy nosbatos, vide Roſa 
Cynolorchis, vide Orchis 
Cyperoides, vide Gramen 
Cyſticapnos 

Cytiſo-genifta 

Cytiſus 

Cytiſus incanus, vide Barba jovis 
Cytiſus lunatus, vide ——_y 


D 


Dactylus, vide Palma 
Dalea 

Dalechampia 
Damaſonium 

Datura, vide Stramonium 


Daucus 


Daucus Creticus, vide Myrrhis 
Delphinium 

Dens canis 

Dens leonis 

Dentaria 

Dentillaria, vide Plumbago 
Diapenſia, vide Sanicula 
Dictamnus 

Dictamnus albus, vide Fraxinella 
Diervilla 


Doronicum 
Dorſtenia 


Dorycnium 


Douglaſſia 
Draba 


Draco arbor, vid: Palma 


Draco herba, vide Abrotanum 


- \Draco-cephalon 


Dracunculoides, vide Herhiarithws 
Dracunculus 


— 


Dracunculus hortenſis, vide Abrotanum 
Dracunculus pratenſu, vide Ptarmica 
Droſion, vide Ros ſolis . 
Dulcamara, vide Solanum | WIA 
ie "ph | % 


; $ 4k 


Ebulus, vide Sambucus | 


Echinomeloca&tus,-vide Ma 


Echindphora 
Echinopus 


Echium 


* « . . 
4 $44 ' n . 
1 1 IT) ; $ . * 
5 g- 33a vere og 
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Elaterium 


Elatine, vide Linaria 


mpe 
Endivia 29 
Enula Campana, vide Hclenium 


' Ephedra 


Ephemerum 
Epimedium 


' Equiſetum 


Erica 


Erica baccifera, vide Empetrum 
Erigeron, vide Senecio 


pane 
rucago 
233 
ryngium 
Ery ſimum 


| Eſculus, vide Quercus 


Eſula, vide Tithymalus 
Euonymoides 
Euonymus 


Eupatorium 
| Eupatorium Græcorum, dias Agrimonis 


Eupatorium meſue n 3 
rbium 5 
Euphraſia 


F 


Faba Ib 

Faba Ægyptia, vide Arum 

Faba craſſa, vide Anacampſeros 

Faba Græca, vide Vicia 

Fabago 

Fagonia 

Fagopyrum 

Fagotriticum, vide Fagopyrum 

Fagus 

Farfar, vide Tuſſilago 

Ferrum equinum 

Ferula 

Fico del Inferno, vide Argemone 

Ficoidea 

Ficoides 

Ficus 

Ficus Indica, vide Opuntia 

Filago 

Filicula 

Filipendula 

: _—_— aquatica, vide Oenanthe 
ilix 

Flammula Jovis, vide Clematitis 

Flos Africanus, vide Tagetes 


Flos Armeniacus, vide 2 4 8 
barbatus 


Flos cuculi, vide Lychnis 


Flos Conſtantinopolitanus, vide Den 


Flos mirabilis, vide Jalapa 


Flos paſſionis, vide Granadilla 
Flos ſolis, vide Corona ſolis 
Flos trinitatis, vide Viola tricolor 
Foenum Burgundiacum, vide Medica 
J cenum Græcum 
ragaria 
F — — 
Fraxinella 
Fraxinus 
Fritillaria 


Eritillaria craſſa, vide Aſclepias 
Frutex lauri foliis, Ce. 


Frumen- 


EN; Di E X 


ö — + Indicum, vide Mays 
rutex Africanus ambram ſpirans 
Frutex Æthiopicus, vide Clutia 
Frutex pavonius, vide Poinciana 
Fruticulus Africanus 

Fuchſia 

Fumaria 

Fumaria ſiliquoſa, vids Capnoides 
Fumaria tuberoſa, vide Capnorchis 
Fumaria veſicaria, vide Cyſticapnos 


- 


G 


Gale 
Galega X 
Galega nemorenſis, vide Orobus 
Galeopſis 
Gallium 
Garidella 
Geniſta 
Geniſtella, vide Geniſta 
Gentiana 
Gentianella, vide Gentiana 
Geranium 
Geſnera 
Geum 
Gingidium, vide Viſnaga 
Gladiolus 8 
Gladiolus aquatilis, vide Butomus 
Glans terræ, vide Lathyrus 
Glaſtum, vide Iſatis 
Glaucium 
Glaux 
Globularia | 
Glycyrrhiza 8 
Glycyrrhiza ſylveſtris, vide Aſtraga- 
lus 5 
Gnaphalium 
Gnaphalodes 
Goſſypium, vide Xylon 
Goſlypium arboreum, vide Ceiba 
Gramen 
Gramen Parnaſſi, vide Parnaſſia 
Granadilla - 
Gratiola, vide Digitalis 
Groſlularia 
Guajacana 
Guajacum 
Guajava 
Guanabanus 
Guazuma 
Guidonia 
Gundelia 
H 
Hæmanthus ps 
Halicacabum, vide Alkekengi 
Halimus, vide Atriplex 
Harmala 
Hedera | 
Hedera terreſtris, vide Chamezclema 
Hedypnois 
Hedyſarum 
Heleniaſtrum 
Helenium 
Helianthemum 
Heliotropium 
Helleboraſter, vide Helleborus 
Helleborine 
Helleborus 
+ Helleborus albus, vide Veratrum 
Hemerocallis, vide Lilium 
Hemionitis 
Hepatica, vide Lichen 
Hepatica trifolia 
Heptaphyllum, vide Fragaria 
Herba Paris 
Herba Gerardi, vide Angelica 
Hermannia 
HermodaQylus 
Hernandia 
Herniaria 
Heſperis 
Hieracium 


1 


Hippocaſtanum 

Hippoglofſum, vide, Ruſcus 
Hippolapathum, vide Lapathum 
Hippomarathrum, vide Feniculum 
Hippoſelinum, vide Smyrnium 
Hippuris, vide Equiſetum 
Hirundinaria, vide Aſclepias 
Holoſteum, vide Lychnis 
Hordeum 

Horminum 

Hottonia 

Hura 

Hyacinthus 

Hyacinthus ſtellatus 

Hyacinthus tuberoſus 
Hydrocotyle | 
Hydrolapathum, vide Lapathum 
Hydrophyllon 

Hydropiper, vide Perſicaria 
Hyoſcyamus 

H yoſeris 

Hypecoum 

Hypericum 

Hypericamy frutex, vide Spirea 


0 | 
Hyloges 


Jacea 

Jacobæa 

Jalapa 

Janes officinarum, vide Convolvulus 
aſminoides 


Jaſminum 


Jaſminum Mexicanum, vide Bignonia 

Jaſminum arboreum, vide Plumeria 
aſminum Perſicum, vide Lilac 
beris, vide Lepidium 

Ibiſcus, vide Althæa 

Icaco 

Ilex 

Illecebra, vide Sedum 


Impatiens, vide Cardamine 


Imperatoria 
Indigo, vide Anil 


nga 
Intybus, vide Endivia 
Jonthlaſpi 
Iris j 
Iris bulboſa, vide Xiphion 
Iris uvaria, vide Aloe 
Iſatis 
Iſora 
Judaica arbor, vide Siliquaſtrum 
Jujuba, vide Zizyphus 
Juncus 
Juncus floridus, vide Butomus 
Juniperus 
Juſticia 


K 


Kali 

Kali /Egyptiaca, vide Ficoides 
Karatas 

Katsjula kalengu 

Kempfera 

Ketmia 

Keiri, vide Leucoium 
Knawel, vide Millegrana 


L 


Lablab, vide Phaſeolus 

Labrum Veneris, vide Dipſacus 
Labruſca, vide Vitis 

Laburnum, vide Cytiſus 
Lachryma Jobi 

Lactuca 

Lactuca agnini, vide Valerianella 
Ladanum, vide Galeopſis 
Lagopus, vide Trifolium 
Lamium 
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Lamium cannabinum . - 
Lamium luteum, vide Galeopſis 
Lampſana x YO 
Lantana, vide Viburnum 
Lapathum 

Lappa 


Lappa minor, vide Xanthium 


Larix 
Laſerpitium 
Lathyrus, vide Tithymalus 
Lathyrus 
Lavatera 
Lavendula 
Laureola, vide Thymelza 
Lauro afhnis, &c, 
Lauroceraſus 
Laurotaxa, vide Ruſcus 
Laurus 
Laurus Alexandrina, vide Ruſcus 
Lauruſtinus, vide Tinus 
um 
Lens 
Lentiſcus 
Leontopetalon 
Leontopodium 
nurus 
Lepidium 
Lepido-carpodendron 
Leucanthemum 
Leucoium 
Leviſticum, vide Liguſticum 
Lichen 
Lignum Campechianum, vide Campe- 
chiana 
Lignum rorum, vide Lauro affinis 
Lignum ſanctum, vide Guajacum 
Liguſticum 
Liguſtrum 
Lilac 
Liliaſtrum 
Lilio-aſphodelus 
Lilio-fritillaria 
Lilio-hyacinthus 
Lilio- narciſſus 
Lilium 
Lilium convallium 
Lilium Perſicum, vide Fritillaria 
Lilium Sarnienſe, vide Lilio- narciſſus 
Lilium ſuperbum, vide Methonica 
Limon 
Limonium 
Linaria 
Linaria ſcoparia, vide Chenopodium 
Lingua cervina 
Linum 
Linum umbilicatum, vide Omphalodes 
Lippia 
Liquid- amber, vide Styrax 
Lithoſpermum 
Lobelia 
Lobus echinatus, vide Bonduc 
Lonchitis | 
Lotus 
Lotus arbor, vide Celtis 
Luffa | 
Lunaria 
Lupinus 
Lupulus 
Luteola 
Lychnis 
Lycium 
Lycoperſicon 
Lycopodium 
Lycopus 
Lyſimachia 
Lyſimachia corniculata, vide Onagra 
Lyſimachia 1 vide Caſſida 
Lyſimachia filiquoſa, vide Chamæne- 
rion 
Lyſimachia ſpicata, vide Salicaria- 


M 


Macaleb, vide Ceraſus 
Magnolia 


Mahaleb 


— 


— — — ——— 


— cr 


: D E X. 
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Mahaleb, vide Ceraſus 
Majorana 
Mala ZXthiopica, vide Melongena 
Mala Armeniaca, vide Armeniaca 
Mala Cotonea, vide Cydonia 
Mala inſana, vide 1 
Malacoides bn. 
Malpighia 
Malva 
Malva arborea, vide Althæa 
Malva roſea 
Malva Veneta, vide Ketmia 
Malus 
Malus Armetliaca, vide Armeniaca 
Malus aurantia, vide Aurantia 
Malus cydonia, vide Cydonia 
Malus limonia, vide Limon 
Malus medica, vide Citreum 
Malus perſrca, vide Perſica 
Malus punica, vide Punica 
Mamei 
Mancanilla 
Mandragora 
Mangles 
Manihot 
Maranta 
Marrubiaſtrum 
Marrubium 
Marrubium nigrum, vide Ballote 
Marty nia 
Marum 
Maſtichina 
Matricaria 
Mays 
Medica 
Medicago 
Melampyrum 
Melianthus 
Melilotus 
Meliſſa 
Melo 
Melocactus 
Melochia, vide Corchorus 
Melongena 
Melopepo 
Meniſpermum 
Mentha 
Mentha cataria, vide Cataria 
Menthaſtrum, vide —— 
Mentzelia 
Menyanthes 
Mercurialis 
Mefpilus 
Methonica 
Meum. 
Mezereon, vide Thymelza 
Milium 
Milium ſolis, vide Lithoſpermum 
Millegrana, vide Herniaria 
Millefolium 
Milleria 
Mimoſa 
Mirabilis Peruviana, vide Jalapa 
Mitella 
Moldavica 
Molle 
Molluca 
Mollugo 
Moly 

| 1 
Monbin 
Montia 
Morina 
Morſus diaboli, vide Scabioſa 
Morſus gallinæ, vide Alſine 
Morſus ranæ, vide Nymphæa 
Morus 
Moſchatellina 
Muntingia 
Murticuia 
Muſa 
Muſcari 
Muſcipula, vide Lychais 
_— 

yagrum 
Myoſotis 


Myoſurus 
Myrabolanus, vide Monbin 


Myrrhis 


Myrtus 
Myrtus Brabantica, vids Gale 
Myxa 


oF 


N 


- Napellus, vide Aconitum 


Napus 

Narcifſo-leucoium 

Narciſſus 

Naſturtium 

Naſturtium aquaticum, vide Siſym- 
brium 

Naſturtium Indicum, vide Acriviola 

Nepeta, vide Cataria 

Nerium 

Nicotiana 

Nigella 

Nigellaſtrum, vide Lychnis 

Nil, vide Anil 

Noli me tangere, vide Balſamina 

Nummularia 

Nux juglans 


Nux velicaria, vide. Staphylodendron 
Nymphæa 


O 


Obeliſcotheca 

Ochrus 

Oculus Chriſti, vide Horminum 
Ocymaſtrum, vide Lychnis 
Ocymum 

Oenanthe 

Oldenlandia 

Oleander, vide Nerium 

Olea 
Olea ſylveſtris, vide —— | 
Omphalodes 

Onagra 

Onobrychis 

Ophiogloſſum 

Ophris 

Opulus 

Opuntia 

Orchis 

Orellana, vide Mitella 
Oreoſelinum 

Origanum 
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Ornithopodium 


Orobanche 

Orobus 

Oryza 

Oſmunda 

Oxyacantha, vide Mefpilus 
Oxycoccos 

Oxylapathum, vide Lapathum 
Oxys 


: P 
Padus, vide Ceraſus 
Pzonia 
Paliurus 
Palma 


Palma Chriſti, vide Ricinus 
Paludapium, vide Apium 
Panax, vide Paſtinaca 

Panax coloni, vide Sideritis 
Panicum 

Pancratium 

Papaver 

Papaya 

Parietaria 

Parkinſonia 

Parnaſha 

Paronychia 

Parthenium, vide Matricaria 
Partheniaſtrum 

Paſtinaca 

Paſtinaca aquatica, vide Sium 
Paſtinaca tenuifolia, vide Daucus 


Patientia, vide Lapathum - 


Pavia * 


Pedicularis 


Pelecinus 


Pentaphylloides 
Pentaphyllum, vide Qcinqueſoli | 
Peplis, vide Tithymalus 
Pepo 

Percepier, vide Alchimilla 
Pereskia - 

Perfoliata, vide Bupleurum 
Periclymenum 

Periploca 

Perſea 

Perſica 

Perſicaria 

Pervinca 

Petaſites 


Petiveria 
Petroſelinum, vide Apium 


Peucedanum 

Phalangium 

Phalaris 

Phaſeoloides 

Phaſeolus 

Phellandrium 

Phillyrea 

Phlomis 

Phu, vide Valeriana 

Phytolacca 

Piloſella 

Pimpinella | 

Pimpinella ſaxifraga, vide Trnolei 
num 

Pinaſter, vide Pinus 

Pinguicula- 

Pinguin, vide Karatas - 

Pinus 

Piper Indicum, vide Capſicum 

Piſhamin, vide Guajacana 

Piſonia 

Piſtachia, vide Terebinthus 

Piſtolochia, vide Ariſtolochia 

Piſum 

Piſum cordatum, vide Cordinum 

Pittonia 

Plantago 

Platanus 

Plinia 

Plumbago 


Plumeria 
Pneumonanthe, vide Gentiana 
Podagraria, vide Angelica 


Poinciana 
Polemonium 
Polium 
Polyacanthus, vide Carduus 
Polygala 
Polygonatum 
Polygonum 
Polypodium 
Poma amoris, vide Lycoperſicon 
Pomum Adami, vide Aurantium 
Populago 
Populus 
Porrum 
Portulaca 
Potentilla, vide Pentaphylloides 
Primula veris 
Prunella, vide Brunella 
Prunus 
Pſeudo-acacia 
Pſeudo-dictamnus 
Pſeudo- narciſſus, vide Narciſſus 
Pſeudo- ſantalum 
yllium 
tarmica 
Pulegium 
Pulmonaria 
Pulſatilla 
Punica 
Pyracantha, vide Meſpilus 
Pyrethrum 
Pyrola 
Pyrus 


Quamoclit 


Quamoclit 


Quercus | 
| Quinquefolium 


R 
Jadix cava, vide Fumaria 


ee 

Ranunculus — : 

Rapa | 3 „ 4 

Raphaniſtrum 

Raphanus = 

Raphanus aquaticus 3 

Raphanus ruſticanus, vide Cochlea- 
ria a 

Rapiſtrum | 

Rapunculus 

Rapuntium 

Rauvolha 

Reſeda 

Rhabarbarum, vide Lapathum 

Rhagadiolus 

Rhamnoides 

Rhamnus 


Rhodia radix, vide Anacampſeros 
Rhus 


Rhus myrtifolia, vide Coriaria 
Ribes 

Ricinoides 

Ricinus 

Rivina 

Rocambole, vide Allium 
Rojoc 

Rondeletia 

Roſa 

Roſa hiericontea, vide Thlaſpi 
Roſa Sinenſis, vide Ketmia 
Roſmarinus 

Ros ſolis 

Rubeola 

Rubia 

Rubus 

Ruellia 

Ruſcus 

Ruta 

Ruta canina, vide Scrophularia 
Ruta muraria 


Ruy ſchiana 


Sabina 

Sagitta 

Salicaria 

Salicornia 

Salix 

Salvia 

Salvia agreſtis, vide Scordium 

Salvia vitæ, vide Ruta muraria 
Sambach, vide Jaſminum 

Sambucus 

Samoloides 

Samolus 

Sanguis draconis, vide Palma 
Sanicula 

Santolina 

Sapindus 3 

Saponaria, vide Lychnis 

Sapota 

Sarracena 

Satureia 

Saururus 

Saxifraga | ; 
Saxifraga aurea, vide Chry ſoſplenium 
Scabioſa 
Scandix 
Scilla 
Sclarea 
Scoly mus 
Scordium 
Scorodonia, vide Scordium 
Scorpioides 

Scorzonera 

Scrophularia 

Scutellaria, vide Caſſida 
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Selinum, vids Sium | f 
Senecio eule rl 0 
Senna . 8 | 1 
Senna ſpureæ / © 7 
Serjania bt Wi? , £2437 
Serpentaria, vide Ariſtolochia' 
Serpyllum _ - 

Serratula ?:: | 
Seſamum, vide Digitalis T ; 
Seſeli * 

Seſeli i 


Mthiopicum, vide Laferpitium 

Seſeli officinarum, vide Siler 

Seſcli pratenſe, wwe Silaum 

Sherardia M122 

Sicyoides 6. 

Sideritis | 

Sideritis arvenſis, vide Galeopſis 

Silaum 

Siler 

Siliqua edulis 

Siliqua Arabica, vide Tamarindus 

Siliqua ſylveſtris, vide Siliquaſtrum 

Siliquaſtrum 

Simpla nobla, vide Bupleuroides 

Sinapi 

Sinapiſtrum 

Sifarum 

Siſon, vide Sium 

Siſymbrium 

Siſyrinchium 

dium = 

Smilax 

Smyrnium 

Solanoides 

Solanum 

Solanum lethale, vide Belladona 

Solanum racemoſum, vide Phytolacca 

Solanum veſicarium, vide Alkekengi 

Soldanella 

Soldanella maritima, vide Convolvulus 

Sonchus 

Sophia, vide Eryſimum 

Sorbus 

Sorbus torminalis, vide Cratzgus 

Sorgum, vide Milium 

Spartium 

Spartium Hiſpanicum, vide Geniſta 

Speculum Veneris, vide Campanula 

Spergula 

Sphondylium 

Spina acida, vide Berberis 

Spina alba, vide Meſpilus 

Spina infectoria, vide Rhamnus 

Spinachia 

Spinachia fragifera, vide Chenopodio- 
morus 

Spiræa 

Stachys 

Staphy llodendron 

Staphy ſagria, vide Delphinium 

Statice 

Stœchas 


Stramonium 


. 4 
» 


Stratiotes, vide Aloides 


Strychnodendron, vide Solanum 
Styrax 

Suber 

Succiſa, vide Scabioſa 

Suriana 

Symphytum 

Syringa 


7 


Tabernemontana 
Tacamahaca 

Tagetes 

Tamarindus 

Tamariſcus 

Tamnus 

Tanacetum 

Tapia 

Taraxacon, vide Dens leonis 


Taxus 

Telephioides 

Telephium 

Telephium vulgare, vide Anacampſe- 
ros einn 3 

Terebinthus 

Ternatea 


| Tetragongcarpos 


Teucrium 

Thalictrum 

Thapſa 

T hapſus-barbatus, vide Verbaſcum 
Thlaſpi pure 
Thlaſpi biſcutatum, vide Thlaſpidium 
Thlaſpi clypeatum, vide Jonthlaſpi 
Thlaſpi fruticaſum, -vige-Alyſſon 
Thlaſpi umbellatum, vide Naſturti 


um 

Thlaſpidium | 

Thora, vide Aconitum 

Thuya 

Thymbra 

Thymelæa 

Thymus 

Thyſilinum 

Tilia 

Tinus 

Tithymaloides 

Tithymalus 

Tordylium 

Tormentilla 

Tota bona, vide Chenopodium 

Toxicodendron 

Trachelium 

Tragacantha 

Tragia 

Tragopogon 

Tragorchis, vide Orchis 

Tragoſelinum 

Tribulus 

Trichomanes 

Trifolium 

Trifolium acidum, vide Oxys 

Trifolium argentatum, vide Cytiſus 

Trifolium fruticoſum, vide Dorycnium 

Trifolium cochleatum, vide Medica 

Trifolium falcatum, vide Medicago 

Trifolium paludoſum, vide Meninthes 

Trifolium halicacabum, vide Vulnera- 
ria 

Trifolium ſpinoſum, vide Fagonia 

Trioſteoſpermum 

Tripolium, vide Aſter 

Triticum 

Triticum Indicum, vide Mays 

Triticum vaccinum, vide Melampy- 
rum 

Triumfetta 

Tulipa 

Tulipifera 

Tunica, vide Caryophyllus 

Turbith, vide Convolvulus 

Turnera | 

Turritis 


Tuſſilago 
v 


Vaccaria, vide Lychnis 

Vaccinia, vide Vitis Idæa 

Valeriana | 

Valeriana Græca, vide Polemonium 

Valerianella 

Vanilla 

Veratrum 

Verbaſcum 

Verbaſculum, vide Cyanus & Primula 
veris 

Verbena 

Veronica 

Viburnum 

Viburnum Americanum, vide Camara 

Vicia 

Vicia lutea, vide Aphaca 

Vincetoxicum, vide Aſclepias 


Viola 


I N B E * 


Viola ; 


Viola aquatica, vide Hortonis ' 

Viola hyemalis, vide Heſperis 

Viola Indica, vide Acriviola 

Viola Lunaria, vide Lunaria 

Viola Mariana, 'vide Campanula 

Viola Matronalis, vide Lunaria  - 

Viola Peruviana, "vide Jalapa 

Viorna, vide Clematitis 

Virga aurea 

Virga ſanguinea, vide Cornus formina 
iſcum 


Viſnaga TY 


Vitex 


Vitis 8 
Vitis alba, vide Bryonia 


Vitis nigra, vide Tamnus 


Vitis Idæa | 


Ulmaria 


Ulmus 


Umbilicus Veneris, vide Coredon 
Unifolium, vide Smilax. 
Volubilis, vide Convolvulus 
Urtica 

Urtica iners, vide Galeopſis 
Urtica aculeata, vide Cannabina 
Urtica mortua, vide Lamium 
Urucu, vide Mitella 

Uva criſpa, vide Groflularia, 
Uva urſi 

Vulneraria 


Vulneraria, vide 3 
X 


Xanthium 
Xanthoxylum 


A _ * > Jo 
3 hes. * 
% 
Enn 
Ximenia 
Xiphion 
Xylon 
Xyloſteon 
Xyris, vide Iris 
* 


Yerva mora, vide Arbor baccifera Ca- 


narienſis 
Vucca 


2 


Zacintha 
Zingiber 
Ziziphus 


N 


